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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


It  was  inevitable  that  many  defects  should  be  found  in  the  first  Edition  of  a 
work  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  embracing  a  gseat 
▼ariety  of  subjects,  written  by  different  persons,  and  published  periodically. 
Of  these  no  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  the  Editor;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  sale  of  a  very  large  impression  rendered  the  preparation  of  a  second 
Edition  necessary,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  the 
work  still  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  with  which  it  had  been  already 
received.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  improvements  in 
the  present  Edition. 

1.  Many  of  the  most  important  articles  are  rewritten.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  originally  intended  to 
complete  it  in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  was  afterwards  found  advisable ; 
and  accordingly  many  subjects  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
in  the  first  Edition  with  a  brevity  which  prevented  the  writers  from  giving  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  important  points. 

2.  Many  subjects  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  Edition  are  here 
supplied.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  a  work  in 
alphabetical  order  will  not  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  many  omissions 
in  the  first  Edition  of  such  a  work.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exten- 
sive additions  made  to  the  work,  when  it  is  stated  that,  including  the  articles 
which  have  been  rewritten,  the  present  Edition  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter. 

3.  Those  articles  which  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  in  many  of  them  errors  have  been  corrected,  extraneous  matter  omitted, 
and  much  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  his  labours  the  Editor 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  George  Long,  Dr.  Schmitz, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Smith. 

4.  Additional  illustrations  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcuts, 
wherever  the  subjects  appeared  to  require  them.     Many  o£  these  new  wood' 
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cuts  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  articles  Amphitheatrum,  Aquaeducius,  Columnar  Templum^  and  many 
others. 

5.  An  alteration  bas  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  Edition  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Latin  language  has  been  always  employed  for  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Anti- 
quities where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin;  as,  for  instance,  in  legal 
terms,  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  cases  the  Greek  language  has 
been  necessarily  employed  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many 
persons,  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letters,  with  the  Greek  characters 
subjoined. 

In  conclusion,  the  Elditor  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  in  any 
way  to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  former  one.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form;  but  he  found,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  length.  In  fact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

WILLIAM  SMITIL 

London,  Anguft  1st,  1848. 
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Thb  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  Las,  in  common  with  all  other 
philological  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty'  years. 
The  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  Gronovius  and  Grsevius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com- 
prehensive view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  contented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  some  systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  any 
thing  more :  they  wrote  about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed ; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  realise  to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of 
others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  But  by  the  labours 
of  modern  scholars  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  departments  of  the  subject,  but  endea- 
vour to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an  organic  whole,  and  to  trace 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 
of  the  modem  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the 
publication  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K,  O.  MiUler,  Wachs- 
math,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other  distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country,  has  been 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the  great  jurists  of  Germany,  among 
whom  Savigny  stands  preeminent,  and  claims  our  profoundest  admiration. 
The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  one  of  much 
less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has  also 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunseu, 
Flatner,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients 
been  neglected.     The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied 
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us  witb  important  infprmation  on  the  subject  which  hasaUo  been  Xmt. 
cussed  with  ability  by  several  modem  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker»  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned*  The  study  of  ancient  art  Ujk^ 
wise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diligently  cul* 
tivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  who  founded 
the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  manj 
valuable  works. 

While,  however^  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  sutyee^ 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to 
make  the  results  of  modem  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction^ 
by  giving  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  A^  present*, 
correct  information  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  worksj  which  few  students  can  have  accc^ 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  aiul  Boman  Antiquities^ 
which  should  be  founded,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  &om  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  subject^  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  leamio^ 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  persons  engsged  in  the  study  of  antiqui^. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers^  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  pi'ovide  for  the  probable 
wants  of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schooJsi. 
but  also  for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  on  the  sulgect  than  an  elementarj 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  on^ 
to  the  classical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modem  writers,  which  will  point 
out  the  sources  of  information  on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  further  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  th^ 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modem  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Eoman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modem 
writers  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many 
reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  im<* 
possible  that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek 
and  Boman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessaiy  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  s  in 
addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  ar  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  <Hie  heed, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant.    A  history  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Bome  can 
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oiAf  be  gained  firom  a  sTstematib  work  by  putting  together  the  statements  con- 
tadned  in  tatcoj  different  parts  of  the  work,  while,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  connected 
Tfew  of  their  history  is  given  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  under  the 
respective  worda.    The  sknie  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other  subjects. 

Some  sabjeots  hare  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
Seen  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects 
have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised 
vpon  the  pubHc  and  private  Hfe  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has 
been  given  to  the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the 
different  departments  of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency 
and  apparent  eapriciousness  in  the  admisenon  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  to  slop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A 
Uietionary  of  Greek  and  Bbman  Antiquities*  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive 
s^gnifiofttion,  wonld  comprehend  an  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  antiquity. 
lb  its  narrower  seasey  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public 
and  private  life  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Bomans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to 
iiboB  8%nification  of  the  word,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.  For  this  reason 
aeveral  artides  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  which  some  persons  may  regard 
as  out  of'  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which  have  sometimes  been  im- 
properly included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquiti^.  Keither  the 
namea  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
present  wo(^  as  the  former  t<rifl  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Romaii  Biography  and  Mythology/'  and  the  latter  in  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Boman  Greography.** 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  they  iUustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superinten- 
dence.* Many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  others  from  the  different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de 
Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein^s  and  D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar  works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  sbade  in 
thn)  country  of  existing  works  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  representation  of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than 
any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Besides  which,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
spiiit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  th6  taste,  and  lead  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to 
Roman  Law,  has  sent  the  Editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to 
make  respecting  the  articles  he  has  written,  and  wliich  are  accordingly  subjoined 
in  his  own  words. 

^  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the*  letters  6.  L.  considers  some 
'*  apology  necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has 
«  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and 
^  he  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left 

*  The  woodcuts  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  JacksoD. 
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**  little  time  for  other  labour.  The  want  of  proper  materials  also  was  often  felt^ 
*^  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  yenturing  on 
*'  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  librarjr 
**  of  his  friend^  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     These  circumstances 

will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  will  be 

apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges.  It  is  only  those  who 
**  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  matter 
''  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  estimate  the 
*^  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to  him 
*'  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such 
'<  indulgence  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself, 
*'  if  any  of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent 
*'  that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
*'  the  classical  writers  ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use 
"  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
'*  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the  omission  of  many  important 
**  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometimes  unin- 
"  teUigible. 

"  Though  few  modem  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole 
**  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 
"  them  to  Englishmen  are  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
''  the  best,  of  the  kind.  The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by 
"  the  want  of  books  in  the  English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 
"  on  various  departments  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
"  referred  to^  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  profit" 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  en- 
couragement that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its 
progress  he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure,  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  April  2nd»'1842, 
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GREEK    AND   ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


ABACUS. 

AB'ACUS  (*S^  da»tcd  prinurilr  >  tqiun 
uUct  of  mny  milsisl ;  and  wu  hence  applied  in 
t>ie  Mlowiog  tiguificstioDi :  — 

L  In  Arduwdiin  it  dcnoUd  ths  flat  aqDUB 
(Inje,  wlueb  connituled  tb«  higlieil  member  •>(  a 
eolnnm,  being  placed  immediatay  uoder  the  Biehi- 
mrt.  Tba  mDoamA  fignni  i<  dnwQ  £rom  that  in 
ihe  Britiih  Mnaeuni,  which  wu  taken  from  the 
Parthenon  at  Alhen^  and  '  '  '  ' 


Id  the  more  omaaieDted  oiden  of  architecture, 
Kich  at  the  Corinthian,  the  aide*  of  the  slwcui 
wfre  ained  innrdi,  and  a  roie  or  aome  other 
dccontian  mu  frequently  placed  in  (he  middle  of 
toch  liit  i  bnl  the  name  Abacoi  viai  given  to  Ihs 
■lone  thai  divenified  and  enriched,  at  well  aa  in 
iuisigmal  form.     (Vitnir.  iiL  3,  ir.  1.  §  7.) 

2.  A  punted  panel,  colfer,  or  ■qnsre  compul- 
UKnt  in  Ihe  w^  or  ceiling  of  a  chamher,  (Plin. 
//.  JV.  xxtia.  56,  hit.  I,  13  ;  Vilnif.  riL  3. 
i  10  ;  Lclmiine,  PnHtuT.  nxr.  p.  476.) 

!.  A  wooden  tray,  used  for  a  varictj-  of  par- 
peaa  in  domeitic  econnmy.  It  was,  for  instance, 
tie  name  given  lo  the  iauc«ro  (/uUrpa),  or  ttay  ftp 
kn^uling dough.  (Cralin.  Frag.^  C7,ed.  Rnnkel; 
PoOdz,  ri.  90,  I.  105  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  lO  ;  Meaych. 
•.  V.  iiixTpa  ;  SchoL  m  Teener,  ir.  61.) 

4,  A  boaid,  mveped  with  land  or  dual,  uied  by 
matbematiciani  for  dmwing  disgnuna  (Eiigtath.  in 
Oi.  L  107),  and  hj  arilhnietldani  for  the  punjoaea 
orcalcnlatioo.  {fea.  Sat  i.  Vil.)  For  the  laltu 
porpoae  perpendicular  linea  a  channel!  aeem  to 
nare  bevn  djawa  in  the  aand  upon  the  hoaid  ;  bat 
■■■(timea  the  board  had  peipendiculai  wooden  di- 
riiiina,  the  ipKe  on  the  nght  band  being  intended 
inr  nniti,  the  oert  ^jaee  for  tena,  the  next  for 
haadnda,  aud  to  on.      Thna  wu  cooilnicted  the 


ABACUS. 
ieiitar,  ^'  eS  •^^(nnrir,  •*  the  ahum  ao  wbioh 
they  calmlata,"  a.  e.  reckon  by  the  tiae  of  Monti 
(1(^1,  ealaiU).  (Camp.  PoL  t.  26.)  Tba  Bgm 
rollowing  ropreaenta  the  pmbahle  fbim  and  tppMr. 
ance  of  auch  an  abacui.  The  reader  will  oburr^ 
that  atone  aha  atone  might  ba  pot  into  the  right- 
hand  partitiDn  untii  they  amounted  to  1 0,  whoi  it 
would  be  neceuary  to  tal:e  them  all  oat  aa  repr*. 
•enied  in  the  figure,  and  instead  of  them  to  put 
one  atone  into  the  neit  partition.  The  Mmea  in 
thia  diviaioo  might  in  isU  manner  amonnt  la  10, 
thoa  repietenting  10  v  10~I00,when  it  would  be 
neceaaat;  to  take  out  the  10,  and  initead  of  tkem 
to  pnt  one  alone  into  the  third  partitiDn,  and  ao  on. 
On  thia  prindple  the  atonca  in  the  abocoa,  aa  d^ 
linsBted    m   the   figure,  would   be  eqniTilenl  to 


6.  A  board  adapted  for  playing  with  diee  or 
conntera,  reaembling  a  dnoght-board  or  baok- 
oomnian-baBrd.  (Caiyat.  ap.  AA.  j.  p.  tSJt,  i  ; 
Suet.  Ner.  23  ;  Mocrob.  Sal.  I  B.)  The  Oreeki  had 
a  traditioD  ascribing  thii  contiiTance  to  Palamedea, 
hence  they  called  It  **  tbe  abacna  of  Palamedea.** 
(Th  n<LXii^4itior  iSiuuir,  Euatath.  ^Od.11 07.) 


[L*T 


:l] 


fi.  A  table  or  aideboard,  chiefly  naed  for  the 
diiploy  (apoHert)  of  gold  and  lilfer  cup*.  The 
tops  of  (uch  tablei  were  tometimea  made  of  nlTer, 
but  more  usually  of  marble,  and  ^ipear  la  aome 
oiaea  to  have  had  numerous  cells  or  partitioDi  be- 
neath, in  which  the  plate  waalikowiie  placed.  Tha 
use  of  abaci  was  first  introduced  at  RinliB  from  Asia 
Minor  alW  the  (ictoriea  of  Cn.  Honlins  Vnlso, 
a.  c.  187,  and  tbeir  intinduction  waa  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  moriu  of  the  growing  luxury  of  tha  age. 


3  ABORTIO. 

(Cic  Vtrr.  it.  IB,  Tiae.  t.  21  j  Lit.  mil.  S; 
Plin.  H.tf.  nzTiL  6 ;  PettDO.  79 ;  Sid.  ApolL  xriL 
7,  9.)  Thus  ftboci  tn  nmetiitiet  aHei  meam 
IMplatat.  (Cit  Vfrr.  iT.  53  j  lUrt.  liL  67 ; 
BetkCT,  GW:m,  toL  L  p.  140.) 

7.  A  put  of  the  theatre  on  or  nou  ^g  itage. 

8.  The  diminutiTB  AnicULua  (W«I«oi)  de- 
noted k  tile  of  Durble,  glaB,  or  aaj  other  lubatance 
nied  for  making  cmsmestal  paTcmeoU.  ThejwEre 
of  Tdrioctt  mloor*  (Plin,  H.  N.  ditL  67  ;  Mo^ 
ebinn,  op.  Alk.  y.  207.  d.)  [J.  Y.J 

ABACTUS  VENTER.    [Abohtio.] 
ABALIENA'TIO.     [MANOii-mM.] 
ABDICA'TIO.    [MiOMTBiTue,] 
ABOLLA.   the  Latin  form  of  liiSiXSit,  i,  a. 
imioK'h,  a  loose  woollen  cloak.     Noniui  qa<n«  n 

worn  bj  aoldieri  (wihi  miUtaru),  and  thui  op- 
poaed  to  tba  togL  Ita  fnm  and  tha  mode  of 
wenriiig  it  are  leea  in  the  figtma  annexed,  taken 
from  the  bao-reliefi  on  tbo  trimnphal  aich  of  Sep- 


It  waa,  hoverer,  not  confined  to  militnry  occi 
■tona,  but  waa  b1»  worn  in  (he  dtf.  (SueL  C'u 
93.)  It  waa  eapedaJl;  uied  hj  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phcrB  at  Rome  aa  the  fJaUiwm  phdotophiaim^  juat  na 
the  Oreek  philowphen  were  acciulofned  to  dii- 
tinffuiab  thenuelTea  by  a  porticnlar  droaa.  (Jut. 
iv.  7£)  MatL  iv.  £3,  vilL  IB.)  Hence  lbs  eipres. 
.  lion  of  Jnvcnal  {iy.  7fi)  fucinut  mynrit  abaliut 
necel;  jignifiea,  "  a  crime  conimitled  by  a  Tery 
deeppbiloiopher.*'  (fleinlico^o'^t/ifr.  J^&;  Becker, 
CvficM,  ToL  II  p.  SS.") 

ABO'KTIO.  Tbia  woiil  and  the  cognate  word 
labariittat^  oiioriu,  wcra  a^iplivd  to  a  child  pre- 
inalurdy  bom,  whence  it  appean  thai  ihey  were 
alao  applied  to  aignify  a  prematura  birth  brought 
■boul  dewgnedly.      The  phnue  oAocdu  amimr  in 


of  the  word  wia  practiaed  among  the  Komuii, 
appean  iom  Tarioiu  pnuagei  and  from  there  being 
an  enulment  aguinil  it  (Dig,  48.  tit.  I  f).  e.  3K.) 
1 1  is  not  Blata)  at  irhat  lime  a  penally  against  pro. 
cnring  abortion  waa  eilablishcd.  It  ii  mainiained 
by  some  modem  woien  thai  the  practice  of  alinr- 

0Uiihiued  vilh  celibucy  and  other  cauaei  it  mato- 


ACCEPTILATIO. 

riallydiniiniihed  the  population  of  Rome.  But  thill 
general  auertion  ii  not  auDiciently  pruTcd.  The 
practice  of  abortion  appears  not  to  bave  been  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ns 
by  the  ChHsllsn  nations  of  modem  timea.  Aria- 
totle  in  fail  Ptiitik  (vii.  14),  reeommends  it  on  the 


in  that  the  ( 


It  yet  got  H 


and  life,  a>  he  elpreiae*  it.  In  Plalo'i  Repubiic 
(t.  p,  2.^},  it  is  also  peiuiiited.  At  Athens,  a  per- 
son who  hod  caused  the  abortion  of*  child  by 
means  of  n  potion  (V^vfpIBiov),  waa  liable  to  an 
action  {ifitXioHn  -ypa^),  but  we  do  not  know 
what  waa  the  penalty  in  caie  of  coniiction  :  it  waa 
certainly  not  death.  There  wai  a  speech  of  I^r^aa 
on  tbia  lubject,  which  ii  lost.  {Fmg.  p.H.  ed. 
Reiske,)  [O.L.J 

ABROOATIO.    [Lbh-I 

ABSOLU'TIO.     [JuDis.1 

ABSTINENDI  BENBFICIUM,    [HiBa-I 

ABU'SUS.     [Usua  Fructus.] 

ACAENA  ('AkoJhi,  Snin,  or  in  talet  Oreek 

word,  lor  it  u  said  to  have  been  derived  &om  the 
Theaialiaju  or  IVom  the  PelasgiaM.  It  secnu  ori- 
ginally to  have  meant  a  pointed  stick :  thni  it  waa 
nppli^  both  to  ■  goad  and  to  a  ifaepherd^  BtalT. 
Afterwiinla  it  came  (like  oar  puU  and  ptrdi,  and 
the  German  •laitge)  to  mean  a  mcaaDring  rod  a[  the 
length  of  ten  Greek  feet,  or,  according  to  lleijcbiiis, 
<l|  T^x'Oi  "hich  ii  the  same  thing.     It  waa  nsed 

man  decemped&.  It  is  donbtfnl  whether  there 
woi  a  correiponding  s<]unre  meoiurc.  (Scfaol.  Va 
.Ipotf.  HA»J,  ill.  1326  {  Suid-f-r.;  Heajeb.(.ni 
Schow,  Iftiyii.  RaHI,  p.  64B ;  Olympiodor.  lul 
Arislol.  MeleanJas.  p.  th  ;  Heron,  aji.  Salmaa.  ad. 
Sulin.  p.  4U1  1  Wunn,  dt  Pund.  p.  9S.}  Compaia 
AcNA.  [P.S-] 

ACA'TIUM.     [NiviB.] 

ACCENSI.  1.  Public  officer*  who  attended  on 
several  of  the  Koman  magistmtea.  They  sum- 
moned the  people  to  the  aasemblies,  and  thoie  *ho 
had  lawsuits  to  court  j  they  preserved  order  in  the 
assemblies  and  the  courts,  and  proclaimed  the  time 
of  the  day  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  uith 
hour,  mid  the  ninth  hour.  An  accenstis  anciently 
preceded  the  coneul  who  had  not  the  (sicca,  and 
licturs  without  fiuces  walked  behind  htm,  which 
cuatom  after  being  disused  was  restored  by  Julius 
Caesju  in  his  first  coniuhhip.  (Varr.  L.  L.  TJL  £6, 
ed.  MUlIer  ;  Plin.  Ft.  N.  viL  60  ;  SueL  Jul  SO  ; 
l.iv.  iiL33.)  Accengi  also  attended  on  the  goremors 
of  provinces  (Cic  ad  Pralr.  I  1.  S4),  and  were 
coramonly  freed  men  of  tbe  magistrate  on  whom  they 
attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reserve  tmnps,  wbo  fiillowed  tba 
Roman  armv  without  having  any  military  duties  to 
perfonn,  anii  who  were  tnken  one  by  one  to  supply 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  tba  tegiona. 
They  were  awording  to  the  censos  of  SCTvina 
Tulbus  taken  (Tom  the  fifth  elan  of  cttiaena.  They 
were  placed  in  Inttie  hi  the  roar  of  the  army,  be- 
hind the  triarii,  and  seem  to  have  acted  tometimes 
as  orderiiea  to  the  officen.  They  were  also  called 
Adariptidi  and  in  later  times  Svpfummenirii. 
(PesL  (.  0.  Aceaai,  Adacriptidi  j  Lit.  i.  43,  riiL 
R.  10  1  Vcget.  iL  19  :  Niebuhr.  Rom.  Hat.  toL  L 


1.44! 


&c.) 


ACCEPTILATIO  U  defined 
ituiil  interrogation  between  debtor 
which  each  parly 


be  a  rdflwe  by 


ACCESSIO. 

uffimct     In  other  woidji  aceeptilatio  it  the  form 
of  wocds  by  which  a  creditor  releasee  his  debtor 
from  a  debt  or  obusati<»,  and  acknowledges  he  has 
received  that  which  in  fiict  he  has  not  received 
(▼dntt  imaginaria  sohitio).     This  release  of  debt  by 
acoepiilatio  a{^liee  only  to  each  debts  as  have  been 
contncted  by  stipulation  conformably  to  a  rule  of 
Roman  law,  that  only  contracts  made  by  words 
can  be  Kit  an  end  to  by  words.     But  the  astuteness 
of  the  floinan  lawyers  found  a  mode  of  complying 
with  the  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the 
aceeptilatio  to  all  kinds  and  to  any  number  of  con- 
tracts.    This  was  the  invention  of  Oallus  Aquilius, 
who  devised  a  formula  for  reducing  all  and  every 
kind  of  contracts  to  the  stipulatio.     This  being 
done,  the  aoceptilatb  would  immediately  apply, 
iiasmach  as  tae  matter  was  by  such    formula 
brought  within  the  genesal  rule  of  law  above  men- 
tion^   The  accepSlatio  must  be  absolute  and  not 
conditionaL     A  part  of  a  debt  or  obligation  might 
be  releaMd  as  wcU  as  the  whole,  provided  the 
thtK  was  in  its  nature  capable  df  division.     A 
pnpuhia  conkl  not  rdease  a  debt  by  aceeptilatio, 
without  the  anctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  be 
released  from  a  debt     A  woman  also  could  not 
release  a  debt  by  stipulatio  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor.     The  phrase  by  which  a  creditor  is  said 
to  release  his  debtor  by  aceeptilatio  is,  deitiiori  ac- 
eepbuL,  or  aooepto  /ueere  or  /erre^  or  aoaplum  ha- 
here,    Wben  anything  which  was  done  on  the  behalf 
of  or  fior  the  state,  such  as  a  building  for  instance, 
was  appcoved  by  the  competent  authorities,  it  was 
said,  «  acoqsimm  fsni^  or  referru     (Dig*  46.  tit 
4  ;   48.  tit  11.  s.  7  ;  Gaius,  ii  84,  &c.   iiL  169, 
Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

ACCE'SSIO  is  a  legal  term  which  signifies  that 
two  things  are  united  in  such  wise  that  one  is 
considered  to  become  a  component  part  of  the  other ; 
<»ie  thing  is  considered  the  principal,  and  the  other 
is  eonsidered  to  be  an  accession  at  addition  to  it 
Sometimes  it  may  be  doubtful  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  thing  and  which  the  accession. 
Bot  the  owner  of  the  principal  thing,  whichever  it 
is,  became  tiie  owner  of  the  accession  alsa  The 
most  undisputed  kind  of  accessio  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  union  of  a  thing  with  the  ground  ; 
and  when  the  union  between  the  ground  and  the 
thing  is  complete,  the  thing  belongs  to  him  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  ground.  Thus  if  a  man  builds 
on  the  groond  of  another  man,  the  building  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  miless  it  is  a  building 
of  a  moveable  nature,  as  a  tent ;  for  the  rule  of  law 
is  **  saperficies  solo  oedit**  A  tree  belonging  to 
one  man,  if  planted  in  the  ground  of  another  man, 
beloi^  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
has  taken  not  The  same  rule  applies  to  seeds 
and  plants. 

If  one  man  wrote  on  the  papyrus  (chartulae)  or 
parchment  (membranae)  of  another,  the  material 
was  considered  the  principal,  and  of  course  the 
writing  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment If  a  man  painted  a  picture  on  another  man^ 
wood  (tabula)  us  whatever  the  materials  might  be, 
the  paindng  was  considered  to  be  the  principal 
(tabula  pictorae  eedit).  The  principle  which  de- 
temined  the  acquisition  of  a  new  property  by  ac- 
cessio was  this —  the  intimate  and  inseparable  union 
of  the  accessory  with  the  principal  Accordingly, 
then  might  be  accessio  by  pun  accident  without 
the  intervention  of  any  rational  agent  If  a  pi(>ce 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  from  one  man*t 


ACERRA.  8 

laud  and  attached  to  the  land  of  another,  it  became 
the  pnperty  of  the  man  to  whose  land  it  was  at- 
tached after  it  was  firmly  attached  to  it,  but  not 
before.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  case 
of  All  vvia 

The  person  who  lost  his  property  by  accessio 
had  as  a  general  rule  a  right  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  loss  by  the  person  who  acquired  the  new 
property.     The  exceptions  wen  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  term  accessio  is  also  applied  to  things  which 
an  the  products  of  other  things,  and  not  added  to 
them  externally  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 
Every  accessio  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  principal  thing :  the  produce  of  a  beast,  the 
produce  of  a  field,  and  of  a  tree  belongs  to  the 
owner.  In  some  cases  one  man  may  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  (fructus)  of  a  thing,  though  the 
thing  belongs  to  another.  [Usus  fructus.  J 

The  term  acceasiones  was  also  applied  to  those 
who  wen  sunties  or  bound  for  othen^  as  fidcjussons. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  8. 91. ;  Puchta,  Cumu  der  Institu- 
tionen^  iL  p.  661  ;  Dig.  41.  tit  1 ;  Gains,  il  78, 
&c     CoNPUSio.)  [G.  L.] 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasun  or  dis- 
pleasure. See.  by  loud  acclamationa  On  many  oc- 
casions, then  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of 
acclamations  always  used  by  the  Romans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  marriages,  lo  Hyinaiy  Ifymenafe,  ot 
Talamo  (explained  by  Liv.  i  9.)  ;  at  triumphs,  To 
triumphe.  To  triumphe ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays 
the  last  actor  called  out  Plaudits  to  the  spectators ; 
orators  wen  usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as 
Bene  et  praedare^  Belle  et  festive^  Non  poieti  mditu, 
&C.  (Cic  De  Orat  iil  26.)  Under  the  empiro 
the  name  of  aodamatknte  was  given  to  the  praises 
uid  flatteries  which  the  senate  bestowed  upon  the 
onperor  and  his  fimiily.  These  acdamationes, 
which  an  firequently  quoted  by  the  Scriptorea  Hie- 
toriae  Attgustaey  wen  often  of  considerable  length, 
and  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body 
of  senators.  Then  wen  ngular  aedamoHonet 
shouted  by  the  people,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
common  was  Dii  te  eervenL  (CapitoL  MiMxim.  dmo, 
16,  26,  Cfordian*  frt»,  11  ;  Lamprid.  Aleat,  Sevet, 
6—12  ;  Vopisc.  Tac  4,  5,  7,  Frob.  1 1.)  Other 
instances  of  acdanuUionea  an  given  by  Forarius, 
De  VeterumAoelatnatiottifmtelPlautUi  inGraevius, 
Tfieecnir.  Rom.  Antiq.  vol  vi, 

ACCUBA'TIO,  the  act  of  reclining  at  meals. 

[COXNA.] 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  wen 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead 
of  the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  wen  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (/idera)  of  them  lower  in  pro* 
portion,  than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and 
pillows  spread  over  them  wo-e  called  aoatbitcdia, 
(LampridL  HeUog,  19,  25  ;  SchoL  cui  Juv,  Sat.  v. 
17.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACCUSATIO.    [Judex.] 

ACERRA  (Xitfoywrpif),  the  incense  box  used 
in  sacrifices.  (Hor.  Oarm.  iii.  8.  2 ;  Viiv.  Aen,  v. 
745.)  The  incense  was  taken  out  of  the  acerra 
and  let  fall  upon  the  burning  altar :  hence,  we  have 
the  expression  de  aoerra  l^are.  (Or.  e»  PonL  iv. 
8w  89  ;  Pers.  ii  5.)  [Turibulum.]  The  acerra 
represented  below  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  ^o 
museum  of  the  CapitoL 

The  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festns  (s.  v.), 
a  small  ahar,  placed  befen  the  dead,  on  which 
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k'it^j^ 


perfumcB  were  burnt  There  wu  a  law  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  restricted  the  use  of  acerrae 
at  funerals.     (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  24.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACETA'BULUM  {His,  6^6€aipoy,  h^vSAiptoy), 
a  Tinegar-cnp,  which,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  vinegar,  was  probably 
always  placed  on  the  table  at  meals  to  dip  the  food 
in  before  eating  it  The  vessel  was  wide  and 
open  above,  as  we  see  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken 
from  Panof  ka*s  work  on  Greek  vases ;  and  the 
name  was  also  given  to  all  cups  resembling  it  in 
size  and  form,  to  whatever  use  they  might  be  ap- 
plied. They  were  commonly  of  earthenware,  but 
sometimes  of  silver,  bromee,  or  gold.  (Aristoph. 
Av.  361  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  230,  zL  p.  494  ;  QuintiL 
viil  6.)  The  cups  used  by  jugglers  in  their  per- 
fbrmancet  were  also  called  by  this  name.  (Sen. 
Ep.  45.) 


ACETA'BULUMi  a  Roman  measnre  of  capa- 
city, fluid,  and  drj,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  6lv9a^af. 
It  was  one-fourth  of  the  hemina ;  and  therefore 
<»)e.eighth  of  the  seztarins.  It  contained  the 
weight  in  water  of  fifteen  Attic  drachmae.  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xxi.  34.  8.  109.)  [P.  S.] 

ACUAICUM  FOKDUS,  tlie  Achaean  league. 
In  treating  of  the  Achaean  lexigue  we  must  dis- 
tinguiiih  between  two  periods,  the  earlier  and  the 
later  ;  the  character  of  the  former  was  pre-eminently 
religious,  and  that  of  the  latter  pre-eminently  po- 
Uticai. 

1.  Tit  earlier  period. — ^When  the  Heracleidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Achaeans,  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  under  Tibamenns.  turned  northwards 
and  oocoined  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  ofyioA^f,  and  from  which  the  lonians, 
itii  former  inhabitants,  were  expelled  and  sought 
refuge  in  Attica.  The  country  which  was  thus 
occnpisd  by  the  Achaeans  and  derived  from  them 
its  nama  of  Acbaia,  contained  twelve  oonfisderate 
towns,  which  were  govtriwd  by  the  descendants  of 
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TisamenuB,  till  at  length  th^  abolished  Uie  kingly 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogygeai  and  established  a 
democracy.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145  ; 
comp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  383,  dec)  the  twelve  towns  of 
which  the  league  consisted  were :  Pellene,  A^geira, 
Acgae,  Bum,  Hdici^  Aegium,  Rhypes  (Rhypae). 
Patreis  (ac),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Xyime,  ana 
Tritaeeis  ^Tritaea).  Afler  the  time  of  Hermlotni| 
Rhypes  and  Aegae  disappear  ttom  the  nombtf  ef 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  become  6h 
serted  (Pans.  vii.  23.  25 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  387),  and 
Ceryneia  and  Leontium  stepped  into  their  ^aca 
(Polyb.  iL  41  ;  comp.  Paus.  viL  6.)  The  common 
place  of  meeting  was  Helice,  which  town,  together 
with  Burn,  was  sAvallowed  up  by  the  sea  during 
an  earthquake  in  b.  c.  373,  whereupon  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  eonfederatea. 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  384 ;  Diod.  zv.  48 ;  Paus.  viL  24.) 
The  bond  w)iich  united  the  towns  of  the  league 
was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  common  sacrifice  offered  at  Helice  to 
Poseidon.  This  solemn  sacrifice  was  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  offered  by  the  lonians  at  the 
Panionia,  and  it  is  even  intimated  by  Herodotus 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
After  the  destruction  of  Helice,  and  when  A^ura 
had  become  the  central  point  of  the  league,  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  the  principal  divini- 
ties of  the  latter  town  ;  that  is,  to  Zeus,  sumamed 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Demeter  Panachaea.  (Pana. 
vii.  24.)  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  towns  appean  to  have 
been  very  loose,  for  we  find  that  some  of  theia 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  rest  (Thue.  iu 
9.)  The  confederation  ezercised  no  great  influence 
in  the  aflairs  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  The  Achaeans 
kept  aloof  from  the  restless  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  their  honesty  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lyb. iL  39.)  Demetrius,  Casaander  and  Antigonoa 
Gonatas  placed  garrisons  in  some  of  their  towns, 
and  in  others  tyrants  rose  supported  by  Maoedoniaii 
influence.  The  towns  were  thus  torn  from  one 
another,  and  the  whole  confederacy  destroyed. 

2.  7%e  later  period.  —  When  Antigonus  m  B.  a 
281  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive 
Ptolemacus  Ceraunus  of  the  Macedonian  tlurone, 
the  Achaeans  availed  themselves  of  the  o|^)ortQnity 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  renewing 
their  ancient  confederation.  The  grand  object  how- 
ever now  was  no  longer  a  common  worship,  but  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confederates.  The 
towns  which  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressors, were  Dyme  and  Patrao,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
towns  of  Tritaea  and  Pharae.  (Polyb.  iL  41.)  One 
town  after  another  now  ezpelled  the  Macedoniaii 
garrisons  and  tyrants ;  and  when,  in  b.  c.  277, 
Aegium,  the  head  of  the  earlier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though  after- 
wa^  many  changes  and  modificatioos  were  intio- 
duc6d.  The  fimdamental  laws  were,  that  hence- 
forth the  confederacy  should  form  one  insepamble 
state,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  it,  should 
have  equal  rights  with  the  others,  and  that  all 
members^  in  regard  to  foreign  conn^esi  should  bo 
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r^udcd  as  dependent,  and  bound  to  obey  in  every 
reject  the  federal  government,  and  those  ofEcen 
who  weie  entrusted  with  the  ezecntiye.  (Polyb. 
u.  379  &&)  No  town  therefore  was  allowed  to 
treat  with  any  foreign  power  witfaont  the  sanction 
of  the  othcm  Aeginm,  for  religions  reasons,  was 
at  first  aMioiBted  the  central  point  of  the  league, 
and  retained  this  distinction  until  the  time  of  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  carried  a  decree  that  the  meetings 
ought  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  con- 
ledeFMy.  (Lit.  zzzriii  30.)  Aegiiim  therefore 
was  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  catisens  of  the  rarioas  towns  met  at  regular 
and  stated  times,  to  deliberate  upon  the  common 
afiufs  of  the  lesgne,  and  if  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary^  opon  those  of  separate  towns,  and  even  upon 
individiiaXs,  and  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  league. 
After  havii^  thus  established  a  firm  union  among 
themsdvesy  they  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
deliveriog  other  towns  also  from  their  tyrants  and 
eppresaoTk  The  league,  however,  acquired  its 
great  streqgth  in  B.  c  251,  when  Aratus  united 
Sicyon,  hia  native  place,  with  it,  and  some  years 
lattf jsamed  Corinth  also  for  it  Megaia,  Troezene, 
and  Epidaiijas  soon  followed  their  example.  After- 
wards Aratus  persuaded  all  the  more  important 
towns  of  Peloponnesus  to  join  the  confederacy,  and 
thus  Megalopolis,  Argos,  Hermione,  Phlius,  and 
otheiB  were  added  to  it.  In  a  short  period  the 
league  reached  the  height  of  its  power,  for  it  em- 
braced Athois,  M^ara,  A^ma,  Salarais,  and  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  Elis,  Tegea,  Orchomenoo,  and  Mantineia. 
Greeee  seemed  to  revive,  and  promised  to  become 
stronger  and  more  united  than  ever,  but  it  soon 
was  dear  that  its  fresh  power  was  only  employed 
in  self-destruction  and  annihilation.  But  it  would 
be  fore^  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  kUtonf  of  the  confederacy :  we  must 
eonfine  onnelves  to  an  outline  of  its  constitution, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity. 

Polyhhis  (IL  38)  remarks  that  there  was  no 
other  constitution  in  the  world,  in  which  all  the 
memben  of  the  commmiity  had  such  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  so  much  liberty,  and,  in 
shorty  which  was  so  perfectly  democratical  and  so 
free  frtim  all  selfish  and  exclusive  regulations,  as 
the  Achaean  league ;  for  all  members  had  equal 
rights,  whether  Uiey  had  belonged  to  it  for  many 
years,  or  whether  they  had  only  just  joined  it,  and 
whether  they  were  large  or  small  towns.  The 
common  affairs  of  the  confederate  towns  were  regu- 
lated at  general  meetings  attended  by  the  citizens 
of  all  the  towns,  and  held  regularly  twice  every 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  These 
meetings  which  lasted  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
grove  of  Zens  Homagyrius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A^nin,and  near  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Panachaea. 
(P«yb.  ii.  54,  iv.  37,  v.  1,  xxix.  9;  Liv.  xxxii.  22, 
xxxviiL  32 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  385 ;  Paus.  vii.  24.)  In 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  however,  extraordinary 
meetings  might  be  convened,  either  at  Aegium  or 
in  any  other  of  the  confederate  places.  (Liv.  xxxL 
25  ;  Polyb.  XXV.  1,  xxix.  8  ;  Plut  AraL  41.) 
Every  eitiaen,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  had  at- 
tsined  the  age  of  thirty,  might  attend  the  assem- 
bliea,  speak  and  propose  any  measure,  to  which 
they  were  invited  by  a  public  herald.  (Polyb. 
xxix.  9  ;  Liv.  xxxiL  20.)  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  assemblies  were  sometimes  of  the  most 
tmnnltnoub  kind,  and  a  wise  and  experienced  man 
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might  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  among  the 
crowds  of  ignorant  and  foolish  people.  (Polyb. 
xxxviii.  4.)  It  is,  however,  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  meetings,  tm'.css  matters  of  special 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  were  attended 
chiefly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had  the  means 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  for  great 
numbers  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  assembly  were  prepared  by  a  council  (fiovXi\\ 
which  seems  to  have  been  permanent  (Polyb. 
xxiiL  7,  xxviii  3,  xxix.  9 ;  Plut  AraL  53.)  The 
principal  subjects  on  which  the  great  assembly  had 
to  decide  were  —  peace  and  war  (Polyb.  iv.  15, 
&c)  ;  the  reception  of  new  towns  into  the  con- 
federacy (Polyb.  XXV.  1)  ;  the  election  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  confederacy  (Polyb.  iv.  37.  82  ; 
Plut  Arat.  41)  ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  magistrates,  though  sometimes 
special  judges  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  honours  or  distinctions  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  14,  viii.  14,  xl.  5.  8 ;  Paus. 
vii.  9.)  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  had 
to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  to  ddiver  the 
messages  of  their  states,  which  were  then  discussed 
by  the  assembled  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  iv.  7,  xxiii. 
7,  &c,  xxviii.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  9.)  The  assembly 
likewise  had  it  in  its  power  to  decree,  as  to  whe- 
ther negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  any 
fore^  power  or  not,  and  no  single  town  was  al- 
lowed to  said  embassies  to  a  foreign  power  on  its 
own  responsibility  even  on  matters  of  merely  local 
importance,  although  otherwise  every  separate  town 
managed  its  own  internal  afiairs  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  No  town  further  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  presents  firom  a  foreign  power, 
(Polyb.  xxiil  8  ;  Pans,  vii  9.)  The  votes  in  the 
assembly  were  given  according  to  towns,  each  hav- 
ing one  vote,  whether  the  town  was  large  or  small* 
(Liv.  xxxii  22,  &c) 

The  principal  officers  of  the  confederacy  were. 
1.  at  first  two  strategi  {erpanryoC)^  bat  siier  the 
year  b.  c.  255,  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viii 
p.  385),  who  in  conjunction  with  an  hipparchns 
(Tnropxof)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
V.  95,  xx\iii  6)  and  an  under-strategus  {inrotrrpa^ 
rrD^Sj  Polyb.  iv.  59)  commanded  uke  army  fiir- 
nished  by  the  confederacy,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  coadoct  of  war ;  2.  a  public  secretary 
(7/MyiftaTc^r),  and  3.  ten  demiurgi  (Sn/uoupTof, 
Strab.  L  e. ;  Liv.  xxxii  22,  xxxviii  30 ;  Polyb.  v. 
1,  xxiil  10,  who  calls  the  demiuigi  tipx^'^'O* 
These  officen  seem  to  have  joesided  in  the  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formed  the  body  of 
men  which  Polybius  (xxxviii  5)  calls  the  ytpowrla; 
the  demiurgi  or  the  strategus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  ^ough  the  latter  only  when  the  people 
were  convened  in  arms  and  for  military  purposes.. 
(Polyb.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  25.)  All  the  officers  of 
the  league  were  elected  in  the  assembly  held  in 
the  spring,  at  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.  il 
43,  iv.  6.  37,  V.  1),  and  l^ally  they  were  invested 
with  their  several  offices  (mly  for  one  year,  though 
it  frequently  happened  that  men  of  great  merit  and 
distinction  were  re-elected  for  several  successive 
years.  (Plut  AraL  24.  30,  Oeonu  15.)  If  one  of 
the  officers  died  during  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  time 
for  the  new  elections  arrived.  (Polyb.  xl.  2.)    The 
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n  weighti,  nuunn*,  and 

Bat  tha  KTpftnm]  diteord  of  the  Tnemben  of  the 
Ifsgue,  the  liciaUlitT  of  Sparta,  the  intrigiie*  of  the 
Romaiu,  tnd  tha  Ibllf  wid  ruhneu  of  tha  later 
tliBtegi,  hrought  about  not  only  tha  deitmction  arid 
diiMlntion  of  the  amfederac;,  but  of  the  fmdoni 
of  ill  Grwoe,  which  with  the  fell  df  Corinth,  m 
&  <i  146,  became  a  Roman  province  under  the 
tuune  of  Achua.  (Cornp.  Schoni,  OstcL  Griteitii- 
liauli  «■  da-  EsMtkung  da  AttoL  ■.  AiXaitA. 
Bwidai,  eipeciallj  pp.  19,  ftc  60,ftc;  A.Matthiae, 
romiKWi  Sdiriflk,  p.  S39,  Ac ;  Dnimann,  Idem 
nr  Gfck.  da  IVfuUi  dtr  Oriack.  StaaUH,  p.  U7 ; 
JiUnaun,  GriaA.  Slaatmifm.  p.  67S,&c;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  GnaA.  SaalaiUerUk  9  18^.)     [L-  S.] 

ACUANE  CAxdyTi),  a  Penian  and  BoeoliaD 
meaiuie,  cqninlent  to  15  Attic  medimni.  (Arig- 
tot.  <9i.  SdtoL  ad  AHUrfA.  A/ian.  1 08, 1 09 ;  Suid. 
(.  e.)  According  to  HeiTchiai  a  Boeotian  ix^ 
vai  equal  to  oneAttic  medimniu.  [P.  3.J 

A'CtES.    [ExKEdTual 

ACI'NACES  (i«r<l«)i),  a  Perniii  iword, 
whence  Hatace  (thrm.  L  27.  5)  apcAki  of  the 
Jl/nju  aauDU.  It  wai  a  ahort  and  ittaight  wea- 
pon, and  Ihoa  diflcrcd  ftom  the  Roman  tiea,  which 
wai  cnrred.  (Pollnr,  L  13B  i  Jweph.  Anl.  Jad. 
«.  7.  g  10.  [Sic*.]  It  WB>  worn  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  body  (iniignii  adaaix  d«itro,  Val.  Flace. 
Argon.  tL  701),  whereu  the  Greeki  and  Rolnani 
umllf  had  their  iKordi  loipended  on  ihe  left  aide. 

Tte  Ibrm  of  the  acuiMet,  with  the  method  of 
uing  it,  ia  illiuttated  by  the  fnllowing  Peraepolilan 
Ggncei.  In  all  the  bat-relieli  foond  at  Persepnlii, 
tha  adnacei  ia  inratiably  itniight,  and  i>  cam- 
roonly  impended  oyer  the  right  thigh,  neTar  otbt 
the  left,  bat  umalimei  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
fonn  of  Ihe  acinacei  ii  alw  wen  in  the  itataei  of 
(he  god  Mithraa,  one  of  which  it  figured  ia  the  cat 
•D  tEa  title-pige  of  Ihii  work. 


A  golden  adnatei  wu  fmiurnllT  worn  by  the 
Pernan  noMily,  and  it  wna  often  giTen  to  indi- 
ndnala  bythe  kinggof  Penia  ai  a  mark  of  honour. 
(Herod.  tiiL  120  ;  Xen.  ylooi.  L  2.  §  27,  8.  §  29.) 

The  annacei  waa  also  tucd  by  the  Caapii. 
(HeiwL  TiL  67.)  It  was  mi  object  of  rellgioM 
•ronhip  among  the  Sc.nhians  and  many  of  the 
narthem  nation  of  Eun^pe.  {Herod.  i<.  63  :  Comp. 
"'         [J.YO 


Ueta.  ii.  1  i  Amm.  Marc,  j 


ACROTERIUH. 
ACI'SCULUa    [A«cu.] 
ACLIS.    [Habta.] 

ACNA  or  ACNUA  (also  ipelt  agm  vA  asma) 
waa,  according  to  Varro,  the  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  Columella,  the  common  Baetican  name 
of  the  actui  quadraltu.  [Actus.]  An  old  writer. 
quoted  by  SalmaaiuA,  aayi  "  agnua  habet  pedcf 
xiiiL  cccc,"  Lt.  11,400  mmn  feel.  The  name  ii 
almoal  cettunly  connected  with  the  Greek  Immra. 
though  the  mevure  ia  di^ivnt.  (Vaim,  R.It. 
L  10.  a  S  ;  Colnm.  A.  A  t.  2.  3  G ;    Schndder, 


481,) 
ACO'NTION  (Wktw). 
ACRATISHA  (i«^ur>ia).    [Coir 


[P.S.] 
,1 
■1. 


pleaiure,  ugnified 
a  play  or  muucai  piece ;  nence  a  concert  of  playen 
OD  diflereat  mniical  initrwnenta,  and  alao  an  inter- 
lude, called  mialia  by  Cicem  {pn  Strl.  S4),  which 
waa  performed  dating  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
game*.  The  word  ia  alao  applied  to  the  acton  and 
muiiciana  who  were  employed  la  amuae  gaeita 
during  an  eutertainment  (Cic  Ferr.  iv.  S2  i  pro 
Ard,.  9  i  SueL  Oefoo.  74 ',  Macrob.  ,Sit  il  4>  i  and 


[Anac 


".] 


ACROLITIII  (inf-UAiO.  atatuea,  of  which  tha 
flitremitiea  [bee,  feet,  and  handa,  or  toei  and 
fingen)  only  were  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  aeema 
to  hare  been  more  uinal,  covered  with  drapery.  The 
word  occuraonly  in  the  Ore«k  Anthology  (Brunck, 
AmU.  ToL  iiL  p,  Ifii,  No.  20  j  A--Ul.  PoL  lii 
40},  and  in  VilniTiua  (iLB.S  11)  ;  bnt  ilatue*  of 
the  kind  are  firequenlly  Dienlioned  by  Pauaaniaa 
<iL  4.  9  I,  TL  2S.  g  4,  TiL  31,  §§  4  or  10,  rtL  33. 
g  5,  TiiL  2fi.  g  4  or  6,  TiiL  31.  S  1  or  2,  and  §  3 
or  6,  ix.  4.  g  I.)  It  ia  a  miatake  to  luppoae  thnt 
kind  belonged 


mod.     They 


linued  to  be  made  at  leai 


to  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Ccmp.  Jacobs,  Cbm- 
mtal.  in  And).  Orate.,  Tol.  iiL  Pt  1.  p.  298  [  and 
WiDckelmana,  GadadOt  dtr  KkuI,  B.  L  c  2. 
813.)  [P.S.] 

ACRtyPOLIS  (inpiwoX,!).  In  almoti  aU 
Oreck  citiei,  which  were  uiually  built  upon  a  hill, 
rock,  or  aome  natural  eleTation,  there  waa  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  caitle,  iff  a  dladcl,  built  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock  o"  ""'"    --'■'--' 


ThuiT 


I  of  an 


at  Athena,  Corinth,  Aigoa,  Mcai 
other  pbco.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  aniwend 
the  lame  purpoae  ai  the  Acropolii  in  the  Greek 
ciliei ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  lower  of 
Agathoclei  at  Utics  (App.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of 
Antonia  at  Jeruaalem.  (Joieph.  B.  J.  v.  ^  8, 
Act.  Apoilii.  hL  34.)  At  Athena,  the  Acnmolii 
aerrcd  ai  the  treaaury,  and  aa  tha  namei  of  all 
public  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  expreaaion 
of  **  registered  upon  the  Acropolis "  (iyyrypaii. 
fuJyot  fy'AKpvri\ri)  alwaTi  means  a  public  debtor 
{tv  iupmri^n  ytypatiniyoi,  Dem.  c  Jiaoer,  p. 
1337.  34  ;  Biickh.  PiAl.  Earn,  of  Alifu,  p,  SB8, 
3nd  edit.). 
ACROSTO'LIUM  (iirpooTi^ioi').  [Navib.] 
ACROTE'RIUM  (ix/mriipar)  agaiGa  an  ex- 
tremity of  any  thing.     It  is  generally  uaed  in  the 

I.  In  ArehilectnM  it  aeema  to  laTebeen  need 
origiiudly  in  the  same  acnae  as  the  Latin /lafifiiim. 


ACTA. 

ily,  flat  dw  alopn^  roof  of  a  building,  and  more 
{■tdeukrij  for  the  ofnameittal  front  <n-  gaUe  of  f&ch 
E  roo^  tlwt  iM,tke  padimmL  (Plat  Cbw.  63,  oom> 
Hkred  «itliCic.i>Mi>ip.  ii.  4S,and  Saet  Oiec.  81.) 
The  onial  «Hming  of  oorafarui,  however,  h  the 
pedestals  placed  on  the  inmmit  of  a  pedimeBt  to 
leeeiTe  atatnes  «r  other  oraamental  fiffores.  There 
wen  tlnee  acroteria,  <nie  abore  each  angle  of  the 
pednaent.  Vitrariin  Mya  that  those  over  the  outer 
Bogiee  (aeroL  oMfmUtrim)  ahonld  be  as  Idgh  as  the 
apex  of  the  tfrnpanom,  and  the  one  over  the  high- 
est ang^  ane-e%lith  nut  higher.  (Vitmy.  iil  3, 
or  iii  o.  §  12,  ed.  Schneider.)  Some  writers  in- 
dode  the  statoes  tfaemsdvss  as  well  as  the  bases 
under  the  name ;  but  the  only  anthcrity  for  ibis 
aeems  to  be  an  enor  of  SafanaihiB.  (/»  AeL  Spart 
iVsoM.  Ni^  12.)  2.  The  eztrsmities  of  the  prow 
of  a  vmmI,  whidi  wen  nsuaDy  taken  from  a  con- 
qvecedveaaelasaraaikofvietoEy:  theactof  domg 
so  waa  called  A«yMm|Hd(cir.  (Xen.  AWL  ii.  3w  §  8, 
Ti.2L  §36  ;  Herod,  iil  69,Tiii.  121.)  3.  The  ez> 
tresdties  of  a  statne,  wings,  foet,  hands,  &c.  (Dem. 
c  TWioer.  pu  738  ;  Athen.  ▼.  p.  199,  c.)  [P.  S.] 

ACTA.  1.  Signified  the  public  sets  and  orders 
of  A  Roman  magistrate,  whioi  after  the  expiiation 
of  bis  ofliea  were  sii^mitted  to  the  senate  fmr  ap- 
proval or  x^eetion.  (Snd  Gbst.  19,  23 ;  Ci& 
/«LL7,  &c)  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
the  trinmvin  sworo,  and  compelled  all  the  other 
Biagistmes  to  swear,  to  observe  and  maintain  all 
hisacta  (£a  oeto  jarare,  eomp.  Tac.  Ann,  L  72 ;  Suet. 
Tift.  67)  ;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  the 
afcesBiBii  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to 
swear  to  oboerve  and  respect  all  the  acta  of  his 
predeceasnrs  from  Julius  Caesar  downwards,  with 
the  eoDoqition  of  those  who  had  been  Iwanded  with 
in£unj  after  death,  soch  ns  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Every  3rear  aU  ike  magiatmtes  upon  entering  upon 
their  offiee  on  the  1st  ^  January  swore  approval  of 
theaotaof  the  reigning  emperor:  this  ootli  vros  ori- 
ginally taken  by  one  mqgistiate  in  each  department 
oa  b^alf  of  his  colleagues,  but  subseqnentiy  it  was 
the  osoal  practiee  for  each  magistrate  to  teke  the 
oath  penonalfy.  (Dion  Csss.  zlvii.  18,  liii.  28; 
Tac  Awn.  zvL  22,  vrith  the  Excursus  of  Lipsins  ; 
man  Cass.  Wiil  17,  Ix.  25.)    * 

2.  Acta  Forsnsia  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
diose  rebting  to  the  government,  as  leges,  ple- 
biseita,  edicta,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  &c, 
viudi  fonned  part  of  the  tabulae  puUtoaej  and 
secondly,  tbose  oonneeted  with  the  courts  of  law. 
The  acta  of  the  latter  kind  contained  an  account 
of  the  diffierent  suits,  with  the  aignments  of  the 
advocates  and  the  decisions  ai  the  court  In  the 
time  of  the  republic  the  names  of  those  who  were 
aoqnhted  and  condemned  were  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  court  (m  tabulcu  iAaobdnm  non 
rtUaUt,  Ci&  ad  Pom,  viil  8.  §.  3),  and  it  appears 
from  tile  quotations  of  Asoonius  from  these  Acta, 
that  th^  most  have  contained  abstracts  of  the 
speedies  of  the  advocates  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Gieem.  {In  Seamrian.  p.  19,  w  Miloman,  pp.  32, 
44^  47,  ed.  Orelli)  Under  the  empire  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  higber  courts  seem  to  have  been  al- 
vrsys  preserved,  and  they  are  frequently  refesred  to 
m  the  Digest  They  are  sometimes  caUed  Gotta; 
and  they  ooomeneed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the  month.  (Anmu 
Marc;  zxiL  3 ;  August  AtUi  o.  Poifmn,  Manidk. 
SemuL  i  16 ;  Cod.  Tbeod.  2L  tit  29.  s.  3.)  Spe- 
dmeDfof  these  Ada-are  given  by  Brissonius.  (/>e 


ACTA.  7 

FormwKij  v.  f  1 13.^  Th^  were  taken  by  clerks 
(o6  aeiig  fwi)^  whose  titles  and  duties  oecnr  in 
Lydns  (<fo  Magi$tr.  ii  20,  &c.)  and  the  NoHHa 
Z>^nUatnm. 

8.  Acta  Militaiua,  contained  an  account  el 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  espences  of  each  l^on 
(Veget  ii.  19),  and  were  probably  preserved  in 
the  mflitary  treasury  founded  by  Augustus  (Suet 
Anff.  49 ;  Tisc.  Ann,  i  78 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25^) 
The  soldiers,  who  drew  up  these  acta,  are  fr«- 
quently  mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  ancient  wf  ■- 
ten  under  various  titles,  as,  Ubrarim  Itgimm;  au- 
tuarim  or  aeUiiruu  Ugkmk;  tahdarua  ecntrentia^ 

4.  Acta  Sknatus,  called  also  <k«ifaNTAiiii 
Sbnatvs  (Tac.  Afuu  zv.  74)  and  Acta  Patrum 
{Ann.  V.  4),  contained  an  account  cf  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  spoken,  and  the  dedsicn-of  tne  house. 
It  has  been  usually  infened  from  a  jiassRge  of 
Suetonius  (**  Inito  honore  primus  omnium  institidt, 
ut  tam  senatus  quam  pepuH  diunia  acta  confieerea- 
tur  et  publicarentur,**  Ckm,  20),  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  not  pnblished  till  the 
first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  69 ;  but  tide 
WM  not  strictly  the  case ;  for  not  only  had  the  do* 
crees  of  the  senate  been  written  dovm  and  pub" 
lished  long  previously,  but  the  debates  on  die 
Cktdinarian  conspiiacy  bad  been  widely  circulated 
by  Cicero  (p.  SnO,  Ii,  15.)  All  that  Suetoiuns 
means  to  say  is,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
which  bad  been  only  occasifmally  publidied  before 
and  by  private  individuals,  vrere  for  ^e  first  time, 
by  the  command  of  Caesar,  pubbsfaed  regularly 
every  day  {eenabuacta  diuma)  under  the  authority 
ofgovenoment  as  part  of  the  daily  gaaette.  Augustus 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  ab  actU  tauUut^  was  chosen  by  die 
emperor  to  compile  the  account  (Tac.  Ann,  v.  4  i 
Spart  Hadr,  8;  Orelli,  Inaer.  Now  2274,  3186.) 
The  persons  entrusted  with  this  office  must  not  he 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (octearit:,  ssrvt 
pabiUoi^  §enbaej  oawntofe>),who  were  present  in  the 
senate  to  take  notes  of  its  proceedings,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  when  the  senate  passed  a 
amattueonsuUnm  tacUum^  Uiat  is,  when  they  de- 
liberated on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importanee^ 
respecting  which  secresy  vnis  necessary  or  advisa^ 
ble.  (Capit  G<mi.  12.)  It  was  doubtless  from 
notes  and  -papen  of  these  deiks  that  the  Acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  office.  The  Acta  were  deposited  in  some  <rf 
the  record  offices  in  particular  departments  ef  the 
public  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  express  pennission  of  the  praefoctus 
urbi.  They  were  consulted  and  are  frequently  re- 
fierred  to  by  the  later  historians  (Vopisc  Prob,  2 ; 
Lamprid.  Smsr,  56 ;  OqntoL  OpiL  Moor,  6),  and 
many  extracts  firom  them  were  published  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  never  rrfer 
to  the  Acta  Senatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diurna. 

5.  Acta  DitmNA,  a  gasette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, carrespoading  in  some  measure  to  our  news- 
papen.  (Tac.  Ann.  iiL  3,  ziiL  31,  xvi.  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  tide  Ada  IHnrna^  we  iind  tbem 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Dwrna,  Ada  Pmb^ 
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Ii'eo,  AeiH  UfiamOf  Acta  Hemm  UrUmamm^  Acta 
Pcpmlif  and  thej  are  frequently  called  simply 
Ackk  The  Greek  writen  on  Roman  hiitonr  call 
them  '*'^  ^ofurfifwreif  rh  hifi6<ruL  ^wofur^fUKTo, 
rh  imfUirta  ypdftjfMara  and  rh  icotttit  ^ofjuHifunti. 
The  nature  <^  their  contents  will  he  hest  seen  from 
the  following  passage  of  Petronios  (c.  53)  where 
in  imitation  of  them  is  given  hy  the  actoarins  of 
Trimalduo :  —  **  Actuarins  —  tamquun  acta  urbis 
redtavit :  vii.  KaL  SezUlis  in  piaedio  Cunano,  quod 
est  Tiimalcfaionis,  nati  smit  pneri  xxx.,  pueUae 
XL. ;  BttbJata  in  horromn  ex  area  tritici  millia  mo- 
dinm  qningenta;  hoTes  domiti  qoingenti.  Eodem 
die  Mithridates  serms  in  crucem  actus  est,  quia 
Oaii  nostri  genio  maledixerat  Eodem  die  in  arcam 
rebtum  est,  quod  collocari  non  potuit,  sesterdum 
oenties.  Eodem  die  inoendium  finotum  est  in  hortis 
Pompeianis,  ortum  ex  aedibus  Nastae  villici.  Jam 
etaam  edicta  aedilium  recitahantur,  et  saltoariorum 
testamenta,  quibus  Trimalchio  cum  elogio  exhae- 
redabatur ;  jam  nomina  yillicornm  et  repndiata  a 
dreumitore  uberta  in  balneatoris  oontubemio  depre- 
hensa ;  atriensis  Baias  relegatus  ;  jam  reus  fiwtus 
dispensator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubicularios  actum.** 
Fnmi  this  passage,  and  from  the  numerous  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Acta  IHuma  are 
quoted  (refoences  to  which  are  given  in  the  works 
of  ]je  Clerc  and  Liberktihn  cited  below),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  usually  contained  the  following  mat- 
ten: — 1.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  m  the 
dty,  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  the  provinces,  and  eveiy  thing  relating  to  the 
suf^y  of  com.  These  particulars  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  tabnUe  puhlicae.  By  an  andent 
r^iulation,  ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius  (Dionys.  iv. 
15),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venna,  and  all  deaths  in  that  of  Libitina ;  and  we 
know  that  this  practice  was  continued  under  the 
empire,  only  tluit  at  a  later  time  the  temple  of 
Satam  was  substituted  for  that  of  Venus  for  the 
BBgistration  of  births.  (JuL  Gap.  M,  AwtL  9.) 
Z  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forensia,  containing  the 
edicts  ef  magistrates,  the  testaments  of  distinguished 
men,  reports  ef  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected.  3.  Extracts 
from  the  acta  senatns,  especially  all  the  decrees  and 
acdamationes  [Aoclamatio]  in  honour  of  the 
migning  emperor.  4.  A  court  dicnlar,  containing 
an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and 
movements  of  the  imperial  fomily.  5.  An  account 
of  such  public  af&irs  and  foreign  wars  as  the 
government  thought  proper  to  pnUish.  6,  Curious 
and  interesting  occurrences,  such  as  prodigies  and 
aoiiades,  the  erection  of  new  edific^  the  eonfla- 
gtation  of  buildings,  funerals,  sacrifices,  a  list  of 
the  various  games,  and  eqiecially  amatory  tales  and 
adventures,  with  the  names  of  the  parties.  (Comp. 
Cic  €ui  Mmm.  it  15.)  The  fragments  of  some 
Acta  Diuraa  have  been  published  by  Pighins  and 
Dodwell,  but  their  genuineness  is  too  doubtfrd  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  them  as  authorities. 

It  is  certain  tiiat  these  acta  were  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  but  it  is 
net  stated  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
drawn  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  duty 
devolved  upon  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tabulae  puhlicae,  namely,  the  censors  under 
the  republic  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xliiL  16),  and  sometimes 
the  quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefectiaerarii  under 
the  smpin.     (Tac  Amm.  xiil  28.)  By  a  regulation 
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of  Alexander  Sevems,  seven  of  the  fourteen 
tores  urbis,  whom  he  appointed,  bad  to  be  present 
when  the  acta  were  drawn  up.  (Lamprid.  Alme» 
Sec  53.)  The  actual  task  of  compiling  them  was 
committed  to  subordinate  officers,  oiled  oeteom  or 
adarU^  who  were  assisted  by  various  derks,  and 
by  rqMrten  (noAirtt),  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  &c  After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  up,  they  were  exposed  for  a  time 
in  some  public  place  in  the  dty,  where  peiwns 
could  read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Many 
scribes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  operant^  made  it  their  business  to  copy  thens 
or  make  extracts  fioM  them  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy  in  Rome,  and  aqiecially  in  the  pravineea, 
where  they  were  eageriy  sought  after  and  exten- 
nvely  read.  (Ci&  ad  Fam,  viii  1,  xiii  8 ;  Tae. 
Aim.  xvl  22.)  After  the  acta  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  for  a  certain  time,  they  were  de« 
posited,  like  the  Acta  Senatus^  in  some  of  the  re* 
cord  officesi  or  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  appean  fivm  the  pas- 
snge  in  Petronius,  was  very  simple  and  concise. 
They  contained  a  bare  enumeration  of  focts  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament 

As  to  die  time  at  which  these  acta  were  first 
composed,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  modem  writers.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  Suetonius  (Cbea  20),  quoted  above, 
does  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  fost  published 
in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  ^  that  he  first  ordained  that 
the  acta  diurna  of  the  senate  should  be  compiled 
and  published  just  as  {torn  qmam)  those  of  the 
people  had  been.**  But  although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  the  correct  one,  still  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  andent  writers  in  which  the  Acta 
Diurna  are  decid  vdy  mentioned*  previous  to  Caesar*fe 
first  consulship ;  for  the  diarimm  reforred  to  by 
Semprenius  Asellio  (Gell.  v.  18),  which  is  fin^- 
quently  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  this  early  pub- 
lication, is  the  journal  of  a  private  penon.  There  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  tappart  an  opinion  adopted 
by  many  modem  writen  that  the  publication  of 
the  acta  first  commenced  in  b.  &  133  to  sv^ply  the 
place  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  which  were  discon- 
tinued in  that  year  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL  12),  while 
on  the  c<mtrary  the  great  difference  of  their  con- 
tents renders  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  caseu 
The  Acta  IMuma  continued  in  use  to  the  downfidl 
of  the  west»n  empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Ccnstantuu^e,  but 
they  were  never  published  at  the  latter  city. 

(Lipsius,  Exewnms  ad  Tae.  Ann.  v.  4 ;  Emesti.. 
BsDCurmt  ad  StuL  J.  Caes.  20 ;  Schlosser,  Ueber 
die  QueUen  der  tpakm  laiem,  Cfeeekiddeehteiber^ 
beaonden  vber  Ze^umgem^  Ac  in  the  Afxhxefir  Ge- 
isdikhte^  pp.  80—106 ;  Prutze,  De  FtrntUmty  quoe  m 
canMribendie  rebus  inde  a  Tiberio  ueqme  ad  mortem 
Nertmia  gestia  auctores  veteree  eecuti  tndeaniury 
Halle,  1840  ;  Zell,  Ueber  die  Zeihmgem  der  aliem, 
FYibufg,  1834 ;  but  the  two  best  worics  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  Det  Joumamm  cAee  lee  Bo- 
maine^  Paris,  1838,  and  Lieberktthn,  De  Dnarme 
Romnmarwn  Actie^  Weimar.  1840.) 

A'CTIA  ("AiCTia),  a  fottiTul  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated at  Nicopolis  in  Epeirus,  with  wrestling, 
musical  contests,  horse-racing,  and  sea-fighta  It 
was  established  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actium,  and  waa 
probably  the  revival  of  an  ancient  festiTul ;   for 
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tiMM  vw  s  critfamted  temple  of  ApoUoat  Acdan, 
wkiA  u  mentioned  hj  Thncrdidet  (L  29),  and 
Smbo  (to.  p.  335)y  and  which  was  enlaiged  hy 
Aagnetna.  The  games  institiited  by  Augostiii 
vere  celehcaced  evecy  four  yean  (ircKrocny^ir, 
btdH  aMirngmmmnim)  ;  they  received  the  title  of  a 
sacred  Agon,  and  wen  also  called  Olympia.  (Strab. 
Lci  Dion  Cass.  11.  1. ;  Soet  Aup,  18;  Bdckh, 
(hrp,  huer.  Na  1720,  pw  845 ;  Kranse,  Olfmpia^ 
p.  221.) 

A'CTIO  ia  defined  by  Celsos  (Dig.  44.  tit  7. 
a.  51)  to  be  the  right  of  piusuing  by  judicial  means 
(jarfanb)  vhat  is  a  man'k  doe. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
diTided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  in  penonam 
and  the  ta  rem  actio.  The  m  personam  actio 
agaittst  a  person  who  was  boimd  to  the 
by  eontmct  or  delict,  that  is,  when  the 
daim  against  such  penon  was  *  dan,  facere,  praes- 
fean  oporteie  ;*  the  m  fwm  actio  applied  to  those 
cases  when  a  man  claimed  a  corporal  thing  (ear- 
paraiiM  rm)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  riaht,  as 
ibr  instance  the  nse  and  enji^rment  of  a  thmg,  or 
the  r^t  to  a  nad  over  a  piece  of  ground  (actu$). 
The  M  rem  actio  was  called  vindioatio  ;  the  in  per* 
actio  was  called  in  the  later  law  eondictio^ 
oi%ina]ly  the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant 
notioe  to  appear  on  a  given  day  for  the  pnxpose  of 
fhonaiiy  a  judex.   (Oaius,  ir.  5.) 

The  old  acticns  of  the  Roman  kw  wen  called 
Itgis  aetUmca^  or  legitimacy  either  because  they  wen 
expnady  praTided  for  by  laws  {legee\  or  because 
thi^  were  strictly  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  laws, 
and  therefore  oould  not  be  varied.  In  like  manner, 
the  old  writs  in  Bngland  contained  the  matter  or 
dbiim  of  the  plaintiff  ea^pressed  according  to  the 
k^drule.* 

The  five  modes  of  .jwoceeding  by  legal  action  as 
named  and  described  by  Gaius  (iv.  12),  were, 
Sacnmento,  Per  jndicis  postulationem.  Per  con- 
'''*t****tfFi^  Per  manns  injectionem.  Per  pignoris 
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Bat  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fell  mto  dis- 
use^ in  eonaeqaenoe  of  the  excemive  iiicetr  required, 
sod  the  foilnre  consequent  on  the  slightest  error 
m  Uie  pleadings  ;  of  which  Uien  is  a  notable  ex- 
smple  Kiren  by  Chaius  himself  (iv.  1 1),  in  the  case 
ek  a  puintiff  who  eomphiined  of  his  vines  {vitce) 
being  cnt  down,  and  was  told  that  his  action  was 
bad,  inasmuch  as  he  ought  to  have  used  the  term 
trees  (oriorw)  and  not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  gave  him  theaction  for  damage 
to  his  vines,  contained  only  the  genersl  expression 
*  trees**  (oyAorct).  The  Lex  Aebutia  and  two 
L^ges  Jultae  aboCshed  the  old  legiiunae  actioneey 
exoept  in  the  case  of  damnum  itifeetnm  [Damnum 
iNrncTUM],  and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the 
togoaaDec  ii  the  CentumvirL     [Csntumvirl] 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  dosely  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  reliffionf  >nd  was  accord- 
ini^y  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whoee 
aid  their  clients  wen  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legsl  diasntes.  Applies  Claudius  Caecus,  perhaps 
ena  of  the  eariiest  writen  on  law,  drew  up  the 

*  **  Breve  quidem  cum  sit  fonnatum  ad  simili- 
tadinem  ngnlae  juris,  quia  breviter  et  paucis  verbis 
■JLwfiuiauw  proferentis  exponit  et  explanat,  sicut 
lepila  juria,  rem  quae  est  breviter  enanaL**  (Bracton, 

c  4:3.) 


variotts  fotms  of  actsont,  nrobably  for  his  own  use 
and  that  of  his  friends :  tne  manuscript  was  stden 
or  copied  by  his  scribe  Cn.  Flavins,  who  made  it 
public:  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquainted  with  those  legal  foxms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.  (CicDe  Orai,  L  41,  pro  il/arena, 
dl  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s. 2.  § 7.) 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it 
became  the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  aocordiog  to 
certain  prescribed  forms  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have 
noticed  various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  an  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  actiomee  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  this  division,  though  complicated, 
may  be  somewhat  simplified,  or  at  least  rendered 
more  intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a 
claim  or  demand  made  by  one  person  against 
another,  and  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim 
it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The  main 
division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  reference 
or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ;  for  in 
every  system  of  Uw  the  form  of  the  action  must 
be  the  expression  of  the  l^al  right  Nbw  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  perstm  who  may  dis- 
pute it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the 
particular  person  who  disputes  it  By  this  action 
the  plaintiff  maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing, 
or  his  rights  to  a  benefit  m>m  a  thing  (eerviiutee). 
Thus  the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a 
technical  phrase  to  express  an  actioa  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  ao  de- 
terminate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action  ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  actio  in  rem  does  not 
ascertain  the  complainanfk  ri^ht,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  action  the  complamant^s  right  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
world ;  but  the  action  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 
pUuntiff  *s  claim.  The  actio  in  pcreonam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  ot  defendants :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  req)ect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian^  l^:islation  (Inst  iv.  tit  6, 8. 20) 
was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  natun  of  the  actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  m  per- 
soMom.  Such  was  the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to 
the  division  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  boundaries  which  were 
confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforeing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power, 
in  part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
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That'body  of  law  which  was  foumde^  on,  and  flowed 
from  the  edicla  of  the  praetors,  and  curdle  aedilea, 
wu  called  jut  hcmorarimn^  as  opposed  to  the  Jiu 
cimUj  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  legeSf  plebiteUa^  temthu  oontuUa^  &c  The  jus 
koHOtxirinm  introdaoed  new  rights  and  modified 
existing  rights  ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitahle 
to  such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights, 
and  this  was  effected  hy  the  actions  which  the 
praetors  and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction 
of  the  praetors  and  aediles  is  fomided  the  distinc- 
tion of  actions  into  cmiln  and  honotxuiae^  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  caUed,  praetorkiA,  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  praetor^s  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the 
action  was  called  peneeutoria.  If  the  object  was 
to  obtain  damages  (poena)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  poenaU$  ;  for 
the  thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  tnn- 
dicaiio  and  the  eondicUo.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably 
sometimes  called  actio  mixta^  a  term  which  had 
however  another  signification  also,  as  already  ob- 
served. The  division  of  actiones  into  direotae 
and  utiles  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  aetiones 
fietitiae  or  fictions  by  which  the  rights  of  action 
were  enlarged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this 
division  was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor 
to  grant  an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action 
could  l^lly  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  iiattUis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  piaetor^  power,  the  aetiones 
utiles  were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the 
jwris  prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors. 
Whenever  an  actio  utilis  was  granted,  it  was 
framed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.'  Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by 
Oaius  (iv.  84),  he  who  obtained  the  bonarum  pos- 
tessio  by  the  praetor^s  edict,  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  civil  law :  he 
had,  therefore,  no  direct  action  (direeta  actio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased,  and  could  only 
bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his  being  what  he 
was  not,  namely,  hens. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinarias  and 
asetraordinariae.  The  ordinariae  were  those  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  in  Jure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  in 
fudido.  When  the  whole  matter  was  settled  be- 
fore or  by  the  praetor  in  a  summary  way,  the  name 
eairaordinaria  was  applicable  to  such  action. 
[Interdict.] 

The  term  oondidiones  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actions.  It  does  not  com- 
prehend actions  cjb  delidOj  nor  bonae  Jidei  aetiones. 
As  opposed  to  bonae  fidei  aetiones,  eondictiones  were 
sometimes  called  aetiones  stricti  jura.  In  the  ae- 
tiones  stricti  juris  it  appears  that  the  formula  of  the 
praetor  expressed  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thus  confined  within  limits.  In  the  aetiones 
honae  fidei,  or  er  Jide  bona  (Cic.  7bj9. 17),  more 
latitude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
praetor,  or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such 
OS  the  action  ejf  empto,  vendito,  looato,  &C.,  and  the 
■pedal  cireumstanoes  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken 
into  coRisideraUon  by  the  judex.     The  aetiones 
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atvHfttnat  w€M  so  caued  fhim  Ae  ^dei  &  such 
OBM  heing  c^Ied  an  aAiter,  probably,  as  Festua 
njrs,  bewauBe  the  whole  matter  in  diroute  was 
submitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he  could  decide 
according  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  ease, 
without  being  fettered  by  the  vraetoi^  fofrmnla. 
It  should  be  observed  also,  that  tne  judex  property 
could  only  condemn  in  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  particnlar  act  should 
be  done  by  either  of  the  parties,  which  was  called 
his  arbitrimm,  and  was  followed  by  the  condemnatio 
if  it  waa  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetuae  and  Ims- 
porales  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  as 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  actiov 
had  aecmed.  Origintdly  those  actions  iwhich  wera 
given  by  a  far,  senaim  eonsuUstm,  or  an  imperial 
conttitntion,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation  as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  vranted 
by  the  praetoi^  authority  were  genenlly  limited 
to  the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  aS  aetiona  hy  the  lato  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  aetiones  m  Jus  and 
in  Jactum  is  property  no  division  of  actions,  but 
has  merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula. 
In  the  formula  m /actum  conoepta^  the  praetor 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inqtiire  as  to  the 
feet  which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue  ;  and  on 
findmg  the  fiut,  to  make  the  proper  ctmdmimaHo  : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fireedman  bnnging  an  action 
against  his  pntronus.  (Gains,  iv,  46.)  In  the 
formula  tfi  jus  the  feet  was  not  in  issue,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  feet  were  submitted  to 
the  discreti(Hi  of  the  judex.  The  formula  in /actum 
commenced  with  the  technical  expression.  Si  paret, 
&C.,  ^  If  it  should  appear,**  &c;  the  formula  in  jus 
commenced.  Quod  A.  A^  &c,  **  Whereas  A.  A.  did 
so  and  so.**    (Gains,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  pobKc  ;  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  daimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefwe  called  jnTeatoe.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judida  pubUoa  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judida  privata, 
[Jirmcnmi.] 

The  actions  called  norales  arose  when  a  fUus 
/amilias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fether),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to 
another.  In  either  case  the  fether  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  pimishment  (noMie)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  that  of  damnum  ii^ufiae,  which  was 
given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  h^uriarum 
et  m  bonorum  raptorum^  wliich  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin.  This 
instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman  division 
and  classification  of  actions  varied  according  as  the 
Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources  of  rights 
of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintifF  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
or  other  nu^strate  who  had  jurisdietio  :  this  pro- 
cess was  called  in  jus  vooaOo ;  and,  according  to 
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Ae  U^rt  of  the  Twelve  Tablet,  wbb  i&  effect  a 
dogjring  of  the  defendant  before  the  piaetor  if  he 
reftved  to  go  q[iiietl7.  This  nide  proceeding  was 
aiodified  in  later  timei,  and  in  many  caaea  there 
eonld  be  -no  m  Jbt  voeaOo  at  all,  and  in  other 
caaea  it  was  neceaaaiy  to  obtain  the  piaetor^  per> 
niaaion  under  pain  of  a  penal^.  It  waa  also 
estaUiahed  that  a  nan  coold  not  be  drageed  from 
faia  own  hooae ;  but  if  a  man  kept  hia  nouse  to 
aToid,  aa  we  ahoold  ny,  being  aerred  with  a  writ, 
he  ran  the  nak  of  a  kind  of  eeqnestnititm  {actor 
m  boma  vdtUiMhtr),  The  object  of  theae  roles 
waa  to  make  the  defendant  appear  before  the 
competent  jnriadiction ;  t^e  device  of  entering  an 
af^pearance  for  the  defendant  doea  not  aeem  to 
bore  aaggested  itaclf  to  the  Roman  lawjen.  (Dig.  2. 
tit  4^)  Jf  the  defendant  woold  not  go  qinetlj, 
the  jAantiff  called  on  any  bystander  to  witness 
iflaitstari)  that  he  had  been  dniy  summoned, 
tooched  Uie  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the 
defaidant  into  eoort  (Hot.  Serm.  i  9.  75—78  ; 
Pbutoe,  iJmraiL  t.  2l)  The  partiea  might  settle 
their  dispute  on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  do- 
fen&oit  might  be  bailed  by  a  vindex.  (Cic.  Top, 
2  ;  Gaina,  ir.  46 ;  Oelliua,  ztl  10.)  The  vindex 
muac  not  be  confounded  with  the  vadea.  Thia 
settiement  of  diapotea  on  the  way  waa  called  Atma- 
ocfia  m  two,  and  aenrea  to  expbun  a  peaaage  in  St 
Matdiew  (r.  25)  * 

When  before  the  praetor,  the  partiea  were  said 
jwv  ogere.  The  plaintiff  then  pmyed  for  an  ac- 
tion, and  if  the  praetor  allowed  it  {dabat  actioHem\ 
he  then  declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring 
against  the  defendant,  which  was  called  eden 
actionem.  This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or 
onlly,  or  by  the  phuntiff  taking  the  defendmit  to 
the  oAsHii,  and  showini(  him  which  action  he  in- 
tended to  rely  on.  (Dig.  2.  tit  13.)  As  the 
finudae  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to  com- 
prrhend,  ercry  possible  fonn  of  action  that  could 
be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  waa  presumed  that  he 
could  find  among  all  the  formuke  aome  one  which 
waa  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  wns  Accordingly 
suptiuaed  to  be  without  excuse  if  be  did  not  take 
pBina  to  aelect  the  proper  formula.  (Ci&  Pro  Bob. 
Com.  €,  S.)  If  he  took  the  wrong  one,  or  if  he 
daimed  mose  than  hia  due,  he  lost  his  cause  (eaiiaa 
eorfifta^  GcDeOrttL  I  S6)  ;  but  the  praetor  some- 
times gave  him  kave  to  amend  his  claim  orMfen^ 
(Oaina,  ir.  53,  &c.)  li^  for  example,  the  contract 
between  the  partiea  waa  for  aomething  m  ffe/iere, 
and  the  plaintiff  elaimed  aomething  ta  specie,  he 
loat  hia  action :  thua  the  contract  might  be,  that 
the  defendant  undertook  to  aell  the  plaintiff  a 
qnantity  of  dye-stuff  or  a  slave;  if  the  plaintiff 
daimed  Tyiian  purple,  or  a  particular  slave,  his 
action  was  bed,  therefore^  says  Gains,  aoooriding 
to  the  fteima  of  the  contract  so  ought  the  daim  of 
the  imtbMJia  to  be.  As  the  formulae  were  ao  numer- 
ooa  and  eompreheBaitei,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
adeet  the  fonnnln  which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable 
to  his  caae^  and  it  would  require  no  further  varia- 
tion  than  the  inaertion  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
sad  of  the  thing  daimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of 
the  out,  with  the  amount  of  damages,  &c.,  as  the 
m^t  be.  When  the  praetor  had  granted  an 
the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to  give 
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*  It  is  not  eBsy  to  slate  correctly  the  changea 
ia  prooednre  which  took  place  after  the  aboliuon 
of  the  leffitinuM  atiumes.  Compare  Gains  ir.  25,  46. 


security  for  his  appearance  before  the  piaetor  {im 
JurB)  on  a  day  named,  commonly  the  day  but  one 
after  the  m^  eooolio,  unless  the  matter  in  disputo 
was  settled  at  once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a 
surety,  was  said  vadei  dare  (Hat.  Serm,  L  i  11), 
vadiaumium  promittere,  or  faoan;  the  surety,  ocm^ 
was  said  wpomden;  the  plaintiff  when  satisfied 
with  the  surety  was  said,  vadari  reum^  to  let  him 
go  on  his  soreties,  or  to  have  sureties  from  him. 
When  the  defendant  promised  to  appear  m  jwrs  on 
the  day  named,  without  giving  any  surety,  ^lis  was 
called  vadimomwn  pmrwn.  In  some  cases  recu* 
p0ratorei  were  named,  who,  in  ease  of  the  de- 
fendant making  deiault,  oondenmed  him  in  the 
sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimomum. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  nadinumium  makers  ;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  said  ijodinumium  rfeacrwi'sas,  and  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonontm  pwmnio. 
(Hor.  Serm.  i.  9.  86—41  \  Cic  i*ro  P,  QamAb, 
c.  6.)  Both  partiea,  on  the  day  appointed,  were 
summoned  by  a  crier  (pnueo),  when  the  plaintiff 
made  his  daim  or  denuuid,  which  was  very  briefly 
expressed,  and  may  be  considered  as  corresponding 
to  our  dechuation  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiffs 
daim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  aeoipto. 
If  he  simply  denied  toe  plamtiffS  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  oif  the  OKeqoiio  alao  were  contained  in 
the  piaetor'*8  edict,  w  upon  hearing  the  fects  the 
praetor  a  apted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  oKceptio 
was  the  defendants  defence,  and  was  often  merely 
an  equitable  answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff*a  legal 
demand.  The  plaintiff  might  daim  a  thmg  upon 
hia  omtract  with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant 
might  not  deny  the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a 
plea  of  fraud  (dolm»  maiut),  or  that  he  had  been 
constrained  to  come  to  such  agreejnent.  The 
etrotpiio  was  in  effect  something  which  negatived 
the  plaintiffs  demand,  and  it  was  expressed  by  a 
n^iative  danse :  thus,  if  the  defendant  asserted  that 
the  plaintiff  fraudulently  claimed  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  defendant,  the  e«^ 
oqiiio  would  run  thus :  Si  in  ea  re  nikii  dolo  maU 
AuU  Jg&rU  futum  mi  neqnn  fiat.  Though  the 
etceptio  proceeded  from  the  defendant,  it  was  ex* 
pressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be  adapted  for 
insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render  the  oon- 
demnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  pertnqjtoriae  or  dilcOoriae. 
Peremptoiy  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  per- 
petual answer  to  the  plaintiffs  demand,  such  as 
an  exceptio  of  dolus  malusj  or  of  res  judicata. 
DiUitoiy  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports, 
merely  calculated  to  delay  the  plaintiffs  demand  ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty 
daimed  was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considers  the  ex- 
ceptio UHb  dividuae  and  re*  retidmae  (iv.  122)  as 
bdonging  to  thia  class.  If  a  plaintiff  proaeeated 
hia  action  after  a  dilatory  exception,  he  loat  alto- 
gether hia  right  of  action.  There  might  be  dilatory 
exceptions  uso  to  the  person  of  the  plainti^  of 
which  dass  is  the  eaeotjHio  eogmtorioj  by  which  the 
defendant  objects  either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
mtitled  to  sue  by  a  eoffmtor^  or  that  the  cognitor 
whom  he  had  named  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a 
cognitor.  If  the  exception  waa  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
could  either  sue  himseli^  or  name  a  proper  cognit<»; 
as  the  case  might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  a  peremptoiy  eaoip^io,  the  praetor 
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might  ■fVerwarda  give  him  pemiitsion  to  avail  him- 
•elf  of  it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  lame  in  the  aue 
of  a  dilatoiy  waa  a  doubtful  question.  (Gains,  ir. 
125.) 

The  plaintiiF  might  reply  to  the  defendants  e»> 
eeptiOf  for  the  defendant  by  putting  in  his  plea  be- 
came an  actor.  [Actor.]  The  defendant's  plea 
might  he  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiff^ demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiiF  might  allege 
aumething  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea. 
Thus,  in  the  example  given  by  Gaius  (iv.  126),  if 
an  argentarius  daimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this 
shape:  —  Ut  Ua  (Ummm  emptor  damnetur^  si  et  res 
qmam  emerit^  tradita  sit ;  and  this  would  be  in  form 
a  good  plea.  But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that 
the  article  should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  aigentarius  might 
put  in  a  repUoatio  in  this  shi^ie :  — Nisi  praedictmm 
est  ne  aliier  emptori  res  traderetur  quam  si  pretium 
emptor  solfjerit.  If  the  defendant  answered  the 
replieeUio^  his  answer  was  called  duplicatio  ;  and  the 
parties  might  go  on  to  the  tripUccUio  and  quadrtq)U- 
eatio^  and  even  further,  if  the  matters  in  question 
were  such  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  brought 
to  an  issue. 

Thepra«acn]p^,  which  was  so  called  from  being 
written  at  the  head  or  b^^inning  of  the  formula, 
was  adi^[»ted  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintiff  in 
certain  cases.  (Gaius,  iv.  130,  &c ;  Cic.  De  OraL 
i.  37.)  F<«  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  bound 
to  maJce  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  fixed  payment 
yearly  or  monthly,  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  suras  of  money  already  due ; 
bat  in  order  to  avoid  making  his  demand  for  the 
fiiture  payments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  praescription  of  the  following  form:  —  Ea 
res  (MgcUur  a^fus  ret  dies/mt, 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  eoffniior  or  proamUor,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  oognitor,  and 
it  wonld  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  oognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent. 
(Cic.  Pro  Q.  Roseia,  c.  2 ;  Hor.  Serm.  L  5.  35.) 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurtttor,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
might  be  required  to  give  security  {satisdare)  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  axiAo  m  rmt,  the  de- 
fendant who  was  in  possession  was  required  to 
give  security,  in  order  that  if  he  lost  his  cause  and 
id  not  restore  the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  might  have  an  action  against 
him  or  his  sureties.  When  the  a/dUo  m  rem  was 
pmecttted  by  the  yorriuf/a  petttoria^  that  stipulatio 
was  made  which  was  called  .^/ootein  sahi.  As  to 
its  prosecution  by  the  jponno,  see  Sponsio  and 
Cbntumviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued  in  his  own 
name,  he  gave  no  security  ;  nor  was  any  security 
required,  if  a  coanitor  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  oognitor  or  the  phiintiff  himself  for  the  oog- 
nitor was  personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator 
acted  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that 
the  plaintiff  would  adopt  ms  acts  ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  not  prevented  firom  bringing  another  action 
wh<>n  a  procurator  acted  for  him.     Tutors  and 
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cnraton  gtmenlly  gav«  security  like'  pipcaxaiton. 
In  the  case  of  an  actio  m  persomam^  the  same  rules 
f4)plied  to  the  plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem,  U 
the  defendant  appeared  by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  give  security ;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  pro- 
curator bad  to  give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  u 
judex  or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor 
who  named  or  appointed  a  judex  and  delivered  to 
him  the  formula  which  contained  hU  instructions. 
The  judices  were  said  dari  or  addicL  So  fiv  th« 
procMdings  were  said  to  be  m  jure  ;  the  proeecw* 
tion  of  the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate 
discussion.    [Judicium.] 

The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gaius  (iv.  47) : — Jude*  esto.  Si  paret  Avium 
Agerium  apud  Numeriitm  Negidkun  mettS'jm 
arge$deam  deposmisse  eamque  dolo  malo  Numeni 
Neffidii  Aulo  Agerio  ndditam  non  earn  gma$Ui  eet 
res  erit  tanUim  peamiamjudeje  Numerium  Negidium 
AtUo  Agerio  oondamnaio  :  si  non  paret,  absoteita. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be 
better  understood  fiiom  the  ibllowing  analysis  of  it 
by  Gaius :  —  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demon^ 
strutio,  intentio,  adjwiieatio,  oondemnatio.  The 
demonstratio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject>matter  be  a  slave  sold, 
the  demonstratio  would  run  thus:  —  Quod  Aulu$ 
Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendidiL  The 
intentio  contains  the  claim  or  demand  of  the 
plaintiff : — Si  paret  kommem  etijmre  Quiritium  A  uli 
Agerii  esse.  The  adjudioaiio  is  that  part  of  the 
fonnula  which  gives  the  judex  authonty  to  adju- 
dicate the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  tn 
one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the  action 
be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which  bdongs 
to  them  aU,  the  adjudication  would  run  thus: — 
QmmtuM  a4Judiouri  oportet  Judex  Titio  adfudieato. 
The  oondemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
gives  the  judex  authori^  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him : 
for  example^  Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo 
Agerio  sestertium  miUa  eondenma:  si  non  paret^ 
absolve.  Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite, 
as  in  the  formulae  called  pra^udieiales  (which  soro« 
modem  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which 
the  matter  for  inquiiy  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  %dos^  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fiwt  sdely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  eomdenh- 
natio,  it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary 
damages;  and- accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was 
the  ancient  practice  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him 
in  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
thing.  The  fomiuU  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimaUcm  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  the  judex,  who  in  all  cases,  however,  was 
bound  to  name  a  definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements    and    counter-statements,  of   the 

Slaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  fcnr  the  intentio^  as  wo 
ave  seen,  was  the  plaintifTs  declaration;  and  if 
this  was  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  necessaxy  that  this 
also  should  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  The 
formula  also  eontained  the  directions  for  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  the  poww  to  act.  The  English  and 
Roman   procedure  are  severally   stated    in    Mr 
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Sfeaat  work  m  tke  £^nta6b  Jvitdichon  of  lie 
Camt  if  Oaxctiy,  pp.  206— -335.  Tha  Roman 
feniu  of  procedon  undenrept  vuioui  cbuign  in 
ibc  aaazm  of  tiow,  which  it  i*  not  Tory  auf  to 
dcKribe ;  but  it  hu  been  nmukcd  by  Ilollwcg 
IJliimilauli  ifri  AnV/iriii  imi.n  19)  Ihittheijilea 
if  pnndorc  maintuDed  iu^  in  all  sKatiol  par- 
licnUn  Do^ttand  for  aanj  centiuit*,  and  what 
n  lean  fivni  Ciccre  (b.  c  70)  i>  almott  the  rame 
■■  whaL  we  I«m  from  Caiu  (a.  d.  1 60).  Modem 
Ttiten,  boTBTeTf  difier  on  wioui  pointi ;  and  the 
isbjKt  nquTC*  ft  eoiDplete  examinaliou  bom  one 
wtaa  it  fnUy  •cquainted  with  the  Roman  Uw,  and 
pnc1ieaJ}j  tcned  in  Ifae  oatan  of  kgal  pnccedingB 

The  foUowing  an  the  fnndpal  aelioni  which 
ve  nad  of  in  the  Ronwn  writen,  and  wliich  an 
hrv£j  deftmbed  nnd«r  their  Kvend  headi ;  — 
Actio  —  Aqnae  plsTiae  arcendae  ;  Bowttun  Ti 
Bptonn  ;  Certi  et  Incerti ;  Cammodati;  Cora- 
niimi  diTidnnda  i  Coifeasona ;  Damni  injuria  dad ; 
DcJHti  Tel  eSim ;  Depenii ;  Depoaiti ;  De  dolo 
Balo ;  Eaili  et  Tenditi ;  Eienitori* ;  Ad  Ethi- 
bndnm  ;  Familiae  erciKiindae ;  Fidneiana  ;  Fi- 
BimB  legnndorum ;  Forti  i  Hy pothecnria  \  Injaria- 
Inm  ;  Inatilona  ;  Jodioti  ;  Quod  JBHU  ;  Legii 
A^nitiae  ;  LocMi  et  cooducti ;  Msndati ;  Mntni 
JxcgativA;  Negotienun  geatonun  \  No^i^  \  Dt 
panpcrie  ;  De  peenlio  ;  Piouotaticia,  or  Pignoza' 
litn  ;  Publiciana  ;  Qoanti  minerii ;  Hatiembnt 
dbtnheiidii ;  De  recepio ;  Redhibitoria 
aiariae.  or  Doti*  ;  Re*lita1 
RaliUaiis  ;  Sorriuu  ;  Pra  looo ;  Tribatotia 
Tnteke.  [O.  L.] 

ACTOR  ngnilied  genetallj  a  ptainli£  la  i 
dvlj  or  piiate  action^  the  plaintiff  waa  often  called 
f^iter  /  in  a  public  action  (oowu  pvHioii^f  he  wai 
aDed  alienator.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  16.)  The  de- 
fmdaut  wna  called  nu,  both  in  priTate  and  public 
aaaea ;  tliia  lann,  bowerer,  according  to  Cicerc 
{De  Oral,  u.  ii),  might  lignii;  either  part;,  ai  in- 
ietri  we  Diigbt  conclude  from  the  word  ilie1£  Ti 
a  priTBio  action,  the  defendant  wai  often  called 
adtmariiu,  but  either  part;r  niight  be  called  ad- 
■winu  with  respect  to  the  other.  OriginaUy,  no 
poHO  wlio  waa  not  tid  jvrU  could  Tnaintrtin  an 
aeli«  ;  a  jUnw  Jbnaliai,  Iherefare,  and  a  ilave, 

time  certain  Bcttoni  wece  allowed  laafitiai/umUiai 
in  Aa  abaence  of  hii  jwienl  or  hit  pracnnitac,  and 
alio  in  case  the  parent  waa  incompetent  to  act 
froB  madneaa  ai  ouier  like  came.  (Die.  47.  tit  10. 
a.  17.)  Waidt  (ptpiUi)  biDogbt  their  actions  by 
their  tntor  (Mor)  ;  and  in  caie  they  witbed  to 
bring  an  actieu  againit  their  tutor,  the  piacloi 
BfOKd  a  tutor  for  the  pnrpoee.  (Oaiiu,  L  184.) 
Perryraai^  or  aliena,  originally  brought  their  action 
through  their  potronui ;  but  aflerwujda  in  the 
own  name,  by  a  fidiDn  of  law,  that  tbi 
Jtt^awi  atixena  A  Roman 
geneially  bring  hil  action  by 
(t  procniBtor.  [Acno.]  A  namnuiu 
poBte  body,  med  and  waa  atied  by  their 
igmtiai*.     (Dig.  8.  tit.  4.) 

Actor  haa  alio  the  Mue  of  an  egeat  or  manager 
•f  ansdwrl  bmiDCia  genciBlly.     Thew'         "' 
waa  iB  ofllc<r  who  ha' 
•f  alne*  bdonging  to 


luight  aim 
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IS),  iken^or  pnUiau  waa  the  r^menlatlTe  of 
'  t  commtinitT  (rtipiMiea)  of  Cranmn.  (Tacit, 
n.  iL  30,  iix  67;  LipibSnnin.aif7tKd.Jra.ii 
<■)  [G.I.] 

ACTUA'RIAE  NAVES.  [Nafib.1 
ACTUA'RII,  or  ACTA'RII,  derlu  who  com- 
piled the  Acta  PublicB.  [Acta,  p  B,  h.J  Tha 
name  [■  alio  Kmetimea  given  (o  the  A'ofaru,  or 
ahort-hand  write™,  who  took  down  the  ipeochea 
in  the  lenate  and  the  coorta  (Suet.  JkL  SS  ;  Sen. 
£p.  33)  ;  renecttng  whom  and  the  uie  of  «bort> 
Jinnd  among  the  Romana,  aee  Notaail 

2.  Military  ofliceti  whoae  duty  it  wai  to  keep 
the  aoconntt  of  the  army,  to  aee  that  (he  eon- 
tmcton  luppUed  the  aoldien  with  promiona  ac- 
cording to  agreemoit,  &e,  (Atnm.  Hare.  n.  £  : 
Cod.  12.  til.  37.  >.  &  16  ;  IS.  tit.  49.) 

3.  The  titia  of  certain  phyudaai  at  the  court 
of  Conitantinople.  [MlDIClIL] 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  mcuore  of  land,  which 
rmed  the  baiie  of  the  whole  lyttem  of  land 
iaiurement.  In  that  lyitem  the  name  acfw  (from 
offoy,  which  originally  meant  a  way  between  fieldi 
far  bouti  of  burthen  to  paaa  (or,  u  aome  My, 
the  length  of  a  fiuraw),  waa  given  to  luch  a  way 
when  o!  a  definite  width  and  length,  and  alio  to 
a  aquare  piece  of  land  of  the  nine  lengtL  The 
former  waa  called  wAu  mnniu  or  lu^ila,  and 
wua  J  SO  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  feel  wide.  (Varro 
L.  L.  iy.  4,  or  t.  34,  Milller  ;  Colom.  T.  1.  §  fi^ 
ed.  Schneider ;  F€>lui,  i.  o.  iter  inltr  vieiooi  IF. 
pedum  latum).  The  adai  gaadrafiu,  which  wna 
the  Hiusre  unit  in  the  ayttem  of  Ronuin  land- 
mctuurement,  wai  of  the  lamc  length  u  the  adu 
nuKinoi,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  iti  length !  it 
wui  diua  120  feet  iquare,  and  aontained  14,400 
iquare  feet  It  waa  the  half  of  a  jnger.  (Colom. 
tc;  Vttrro,(.c,Rndfl.  H.LIO.  g  2,  ed.  Schneider). 
The  following  are  the  etymological  eiplanationa  of 
the  word :  Aam  rea^aitiT,  in  qua  bova  ayertnlur 

oyer  ju)  opi  po^rat,  lie  ma  asi  acttu,  (Vano,  L,  L. 
I.  c.)  The  actui  fiiinianea  an  example  of  the  nae  o( 
the  number  Iwclia  among  the  Romana,  ita  length 
being  twelve  timea  the  itandard  deczhpid^ 
Colmuella  (L  c  §  6)  aaya  that  the  Gauli  called  the 
ocfzu  ^kadratnty  or^wuu  ;  but  thia  conld  only  be 
an  approximate  identification,  for  the  actut  jaa- 
drotta  ii  nmewbat  amaller  than  the  great  French 
arpesi  and  much  larger  than  the  amall  arptMl. 
(Compare  AcNA  ;  Ntebuhr,  Hiil.  s^Aoma,  toL  ii. 
Appendix  I.)  [P.  8.1 

ACTUS.     [SmviruTBa.] 

ACUS  (,$i\iin),  $tfJ>rit,  faiplt),  aneedle,a  piik 
The  timezed  figorea  of  nsedle*  and  piiii,  cbirflj 
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taken  from  oiuiiui]*  in  bronie,  m;  in  lenglli  fr«n 
ut  inch  (ud  a  half  to  about  eight  inchd. 

Plna  irera  miide  not  odI;  of  raetal,  but  olio  of 
wood,  bone,  wid  ivoiy.  They  were  uied  for  the 
■ftlD«  puFpotei  M  with  ni,  and  alio  Bi  dletting  the 
hoic.  (Mut.  IJT.  34.)  ThemodeofplaUinglhe 
bun',  and  ihon  tutenini  it  with  ■  pin  or  needle,  ia 
■faown  Id  the  uineied  figure  of  a  female  bead, 
lAken  bom  a  mtitble  oroup  vbjch  va»  found  *t 
Apt,  in  the  loutb  of  France.  (Montfaocon,  Ail. 
iS^  Si^pl.  iii.  3.)     Thu  lultiou  hai  been  roo- 


tiimeil  to  onr  own  timee  bj  the  fematei  of  Ital^, 
and  of  lome  paita  of  Oennanf,  ai  for  iiulauce,  ui 
the  neighboornood  of  Cobteni. 

ADDICTI.    [Nkl] 

ADDT'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

ADDIX  ((!)«•{,  Ui<{.i),  «  Greek  mcMDre  of 
tVpaciCy,  njual  to  four  ^i^oirmflf.  (Hetyeb.  «.  n.  j 
8cW  ad  Horn.  Od.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ADEIA  (aS.ia),  freedom  fmm  frar,  or  tecuritr. 
In  any  public  aclbn.  When  any  one  in  Athei^ 
who  hnd  Dot  the  fill  piivilfRet  of  en  Athenian 
dtiwn,  rich  aa  a  feteigner,  a  ilave,  &£,  wiibed  to 
accuie  a  pentHi  of  any  offence  c^iiiBt  the  people, 
he  wiu  obliged  to  ahiuin  Rnt  penniaaion  to  do  so. 


lUimia^  wa4  aim  obLieed  to  obtain  adeia  before  he 
could  lake  pan  in  piAilic  afioin  (Plut.  Fhoc  2G) ; 
aiid  it  waa  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  propoae  to  the 
people,  that  an  o^tnuif  ibould  be  rejtored  to  hia 
right!  ai  B  citiieo,  or  (hat  a  public  debtor  ihould 
be  releaaed  fivm  hia  debt,  till  adtia  hod  been 
granted  ^  thia  punwae  by  a  deeme  poued  in  an 
aiMinUr  of  6000  cituena  voting  lecretlj  by  ballot. 
(Deni.<.  Tinocr.  p.  715;  Andoc  dt  Mgit.  p.  36; 
Bitch h,  PvUie  Economg  ofAttam,  p.  392,  2d  ed.) 

ADE'MPTIO.     [LlOATUii.] 

ADGNATI.    [CooNJTi.] 

ADQNATIO.     [Hbrw  ;  TiSTAMBNTUir.] 

ADITIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    [Hbbk] 

ADJUDICA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

ADLEC'TI  or  ALLECTI.  1.  Those  who  weie 
ehown  to  fill  up  a  ncaney  in  any  office  or  eolle- 
giunt,  and  especslly  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill 
up  the  proper  nnmber  of  the  senate.  As  these 
would  be  generally  equitcs,  Featua  (t.  e.)  definei 
the  aditcii  to  be  eqnitei  added  to  the  senale  :  and 


heappeara  in  thia  poaaage  to  make 
tween  (he  adUcii  and  msfcn^iM. 
probably  the  same  ;  for  in  anothe 
amicr^'),  he  gtTU  the  suae  de£ni 


But  they  n 


2.  Those  peiKsii  under  the  empire  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  and  honeun  of  the  pnw- 
(orsh^  qOBcctorahip,  aedileahip,  and  other  public 
offices,  without  baring  any  duties  to  perform. 
(Capitolin.  Pertitt.  6.)  In  innriptiona  we  con- 
stantly find,  adlecLit  utlgr  tribtmtu,  inCer  qmaeattira^ 
ibler  prattora^  &e. 

ASLECTOR,  >  collrctor  of  taies  in  the  nv- 
viaces  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperoo.  (Cod. 
ThcDd.  12.  tiL  6.8.12.) 

ADMISStONA'LES  won  chamberlain*  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  (he 
pretence  of  thi  emperor.  (Lamprid.  Sever.  4  ; 
^Coin  odnisn'o-u.  Suet.  Vttp.  14.)  They  were 
dilided  into  four  clasBes  ;  (he  chief  officer  of  each 
claw  wai  allied  pnaimia  adninionm  (Anun. 
Man.  nil  7)  ;  and  the  fmciBii  were  nnder  the 
nx^utsr  a^inuDDiBwiL  (Anun.  Marc  it.  £ ;  Vop. 
AatA  12.)  The  admissionolei  were  usually 
freedmen.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  a.  13;  tiL  9. 
s.  2  ;  tit.  35. 1. 3.) 

Friends  appear  to  have  been  called  andei  oilnit- 
eionie  primae,  teetmdae,  or  lertitu.  Aceoiding  to 
some  writen,  th*y  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  i  accord- 
ing to  others,  bccauae  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
ditlerent  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by 
hsnfpng*,  into  which  peraon*  were  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  dilTerent  degrees  of  favour  in  which 
they  were  held.  (Sen.  de  Bene/l  vL  3^  34,  a«i. 
LIO.) 

ADOLESCENS.    [Inpaks.] 

ADO'NIA  i'Ai-ina),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  .^donja  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  dtiea,  ai  well  as  in  numerous  plaoea  in 
the  East.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  waa  celrbisted 
by  women  exclusively.  On  the  firai  day  they 
brought  into  the  atreeta  slutuea  of  Adonis,  which 
wen  hiid  out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all 
the  ritea  cuatomory  at  funemla,  beating  themaelvea 
aiid  uttering  hunentationa.  The  second  day  was 
spent  in  merriment  and  feasting  ;  becaute  Adonis 
waa  alluwed  to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of 
the  year  with  Aphrodite.  (Arutoph.  Par,  412, 
SchoL  ad  he  ;  Plut.  A/cZ.  18,  Nic.  13.)  For 
fuller  particulars  respecting  the  worship  and  festi- 
vals of  Adonis,  see  Did.  ^Biogr.i.  V.  Adonie. 

ADO'PTIO,  adoption.  ].  GaEEK,  wa«  called 
by  the  Alheniana  tfuTroi-iiais,  or  sometimes  aimjjy 
To(flo-it  or  SiVit.  The  Greek  vniters  use  Sfon 
also  as  equivalent  (o  the  Roman  adiiptioj  and  derol 
as  equivnlent  to  iKfapfi'tn.  (App.5.  C.  iiL  IS,  14.) 
The  adoptive  father  waa  said  Touurfcu,  itowoHi- 
irfioi,  or  some^ea  'sicTi' :  and  the  father  or  mother 
(for  a  mother  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
could  consent  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was  said 
iKraiiTr:  the  son  was  (aid  ^inroHureai,  with  re- 
ference to  the  family  which  be  loft  ;  and  tlmnuiT- 
fffliu,  with  reference  to  the  family  into  which  he  was 
received.  The  son,  when  adopted,  was  called 
nDiiiTifr,  (tinroiT)Tr(r,  or  Srrit :  in  onxMidon  to  the 
legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the  father,  who 
was  called  jyiiatot. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  hia  lifetLma 
or  by  his  leamment,  provided  he  had  no  male  off- 
ipring  and  WHS  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by 
leBtameni,  name  a  person  to  lake  his  property,  in 
case  hii  ion  or  Bona  should  die  under  age.    (Oem. 
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Ecr&  artd^v  Yev8.  13.)  If  he  had  male 
dfiipringi  he  coald  nol  diapooe  of  his  property. 
Tios  rule  of  law  waa  dodely  eoimected  with  the 
rule  «•  to  adopdon  ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted 
a  aoB  when  he  had  male  children,  such  wn  would 
have  ahazed  hia  property  with  the  rett  of  his  male 
^iiMr^p^^  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  hare 
exeitued  apowor  of  dispositioa  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted  ;  but 
femaloB  could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males.  (Isaeus,  IIcpl  tdv  'AyfUw  KA^pov.) 
The  adopted  child  was  transferred  from  his  own 
family  and  demus  into  those  of  the  adoptiTe 
father  ;  he  inherited  his  property  and  maintained 
the  sacB  of  his  adoptive  father.  It  was  not 
neceuazy  for  him  to  take  his  new  father^s  name, 
but  he  WHS  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted 
ten  might  return  to  his  forma  family,  in  case  he 
left  a  child  to  reoresent  the  family  of  his  adoptive 
fatbo':  unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right 
which  he  might  have  had  on  his  father^s  side  if  he 
lad  not  been  adopted  ;  but  he  retuned  all  lights 
which  he  m%ht  have  on  his  mother^s  side,  for 
the  act  eC  adoption  had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned 
the  modier  of  the  adopted  person  ;  she  still  con- 
tinued his  mother  after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were 
intitled  ta  hia  jnoperty  if  he  made  no  disposition 
of  it  by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his 
lifetime ;  thev  wer^  therefore,  interested  in  pre- 
venting fraodulent  adoptions.  The  whole  com- 
numity  were  also  interested  in  preventing  the  in- 
troduction into  their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not 
an  Athenian  dtizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who 
alleged  themselves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  father  should  enter  his  son,  whether 
bom  of  his  body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his 
phiatria  (^parptkhp  ypafifiarrttoy)  at  a  certain 
time,  the  Thaigelia  (Isaeus,  HtfA  rod  *AiroWoS(&p, 
KA^Ipov,  3,  5),»with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and 
phrator^  (^cvy^cu,  ^fdrop^s).  Subsequently 
to  this,  it  was  necessanr  to  enter  him  in  the 
ri^;ister  of  the  adoptive  father^s  demus  {Kti^tof/X"*^'^ 
Tpofifurrcioy),  without  which  registration  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  possess  the  foil  rights  of 
cidoenship  as  a  member  of  his  new  demus. 

If  the  adojption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
penon  himself  might  procure  to  be  done,  if  he  was 
of  age,  or,  if  net,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If 
a  diapate  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(xA^pov  iuJiuccurla)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
te^ament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  re^tration  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tesr 
tsmoit  was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession  (Dem.  Tlf£s  Ac»x* 
c.6),  took  his  property  by  the  right  of  blood 
(&>7(irrcui  Jtccra  yiyos)»  Though  registration 
m^ht  in  this  case  aJso  be  required,  there  was  no 
adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some  modem  writen 
siqpDose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  necessarily  belonged 
to  the  fiunily  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  eiror  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  nuunly  deduced  from  the  orations 
of  Isaeus,  and  those  of-  Demosthenes  against 
Macaitatus  and  Leochares. 
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2.  Roman.  The  Roman  term  was  adaptio  or 
adopUUio*  (Gall  v.  19.)  The  Roman  relation  of 
parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawfrd  mar- 
riage or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  general 
name  which  comprehended  the  two  species,  adoptio 
and  adrogaUo  ;  and  as  the  adopted  person  passed 
from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person  adoptr 
ing,  adaptia  caused  a  eapiiu  dimmu^  and  tne 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (  in  potetiaie  parm- 
tum)y  whether  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  female, 
was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person  adopting 
him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  (magistratus)^  the  praetor,  for  instance, 
at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (praesea)  in  the  provinces* 
The  person  to  be  adopted  was  mancipated  [Man- 
ciPATio]  by  his  natural  father  before  the  com* 
petent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the  adoptive 
father  by  the  legal  form  called  injure  ceano,  (Cell. 
V.  Id  ;  Suet  Aug.  64.) 

When  a  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 
parent  (sui  Juns),  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.      Originally,   it  could  only  be 
effected  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the 
popultts  (  populi  audoriiate)  in  the  comitia  curiata 
(lege  euriata) ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the 
caput  or  status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be 
affected  except  by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  the 
comitia  curiata.      Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero^ 
was  adrogated  into  a  plebeian  famOy  by  a  lex 
curiata,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  a 
tribunus  plebis.    (Cic  ad  AtL.  iL   7,  p.  Dom,) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  effect 
the  adrogatio  by  an  imperial  rescript  {princ^i§ 
auUoriUde^  eae  reecripto  prindpie)  ;  but  this  practice 
had  not  become  established  in  the  time  of  Gains, 
or,  as  it  appears,  of  Ulpian.     (Compare  Gains,  L 
98,  with  Cfaius  as  cited  in  Dig.  i.  tit.  7.  s.  2  ;  and 
Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  8.)      It  would  seem,  however, 
frt>m  a  passage  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  L  15),  that  Galba 
adopted  a  successor  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
adrogatio.    By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  addressed  to  the  pontifices,  those  who 
were  under  age  (impuf)erea\  or  wards  (pupilH)^ 
could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  adopted  by  the 
adrogatio.     If  a  father  who  had  children  in  his 
power  consented  to  be  adopted  by  another  person, 
both  himself  and  his  children  became  in  the  power 
of  the  adoptive  father.    All  the  property  of  the 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  property  of  the 
adoptive  father.  (Gains,  ii.  98.)     A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (Jtt^ch,  bona^  oaasa) 
to  the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.    This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  dae  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.    (Clc/>. />oin.  13,  &C.)      It  would  accord- 
mgly  have  been  a  good  ground  of  refusing  their 
consent  to  an  adrogatio,  if  the  person  to  be  adopted 
was  the  only  male  of  his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would 
in  such  case  be  lost.     It  was  required  that  the 
adoptive  father  also  had  no  children,  and  no  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  any ;  and  that  he  should  be  older 
than  the  person  to  be  adopted.     It  is  generally 
assumed  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
curiae.     Gains,  however,  and  Ulpian  use  Uie  ex- 
pressions perpppulum^  atfctorttafej^cjMt/i^  expressions 
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of  T«y  doubtfid  import  with  reference  to  their 
period.  AjfWr  the  comitia  curiata  fell  into  distue. 
It  is  inott  probable  that  there  was  no  formal  a«- 
sembly  of  the  cttriae,  and  that  they  were  repre- 
•Anted  by  the  thirty  lictors. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  which  the  legislation 
of  Jnstinian  established,  are  contained  in  the  In- 
stitntes  (I  tit  II). 

The  effect  of  adoption,  as  already  stated,  was  to 
cmite  the  legal  relation  of  father  and  son,  just  as 
if  the  adopted  son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptive  father  in  lawful  marriage.  The  adopted 
child  was  intitled  to  the  name  fuid  sacra  privata 
of  the  adopting  parent,  and  it  appears  that  the 
preservation  of  the  sacra  privata,  which  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made  perpetual, 
was  freqaently  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  heres  of  his  adoptive 
&ther.  He  became  the  brother  of  his  adoptive 
&ther*s  daughter,  and  therefore  could  not  many 
her ;  but  he  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  adoptive 
&ther*8  wife,  for  adoption  only  gave  to  the  adopted 
son  the  jura  agnationis.  (Gains,  L  97 — 107 ;  Dig. 
1.  tit  7 ;  Cic.  p,  Domo.) 

The  phrase  of  **  adoption  by  testament  ^  (Cic. 
Brut.  58)  seems  to  be  lather  a  misapplication  of 
the  term ;  for  though  a  man  or  woman  might  by 
testament  name  a  heres,  and  impose  the  condition 
of  the  heres  takinr  the  name  of  the  testator  or 
testatrix,  this  so-caUed  adoption  could  not  produce 
the  effects  of  a  proper  adoption.  It  could  give  to 
the  person  so  said  to  be  adopted,  the  name  or  pro- 
perty of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Niebuhr  {Ledui-et,  vol.  iL  p.  100)  speaks  of  the 
testamentarr  adoption  of  C.  Octavius  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  the  first  that  he  knew  of ;  but  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  the  Brutus  and  another  passage 
{Ad  Hirt.  viiL  8),  show  that  other  instances  had 
occurred  before.     A  person  on  passing  from  one 

Sns  into  another,  and  taking  the  name  of  his  new 
nilia,  eencrally  retained  the  name  of  his  old  gens 
also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  termination 
unuM,  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  20,  and  the  note  of  Vic- 
torius.)  Thus,  C.  Octavius, afterwards  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  testament  of 
bis  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name  of  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octaviauus;  but  he  catised  the 
adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  As  to  the 
testamentary  adoption  of  C.  Octavius,  see  Drumann, 
Gettchichte  Roms^  vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  the  references 
there  given.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the  Julia 
gens  by  the  testament  of  Augustus  (Tac  Ann, 
i  8)  ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  this  required  any 
confinnation.  But  things  were  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  gave  certain  privileges 
to  those  who  had  children,  among  which  {Hivilcges 
was  a  preference  in  beiiig  appointed  to  the  praetor- 
ship  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  adoption ;  for  childless  persons  adopted 
children  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
offices,  and  then  emancipated  their  adopted  chil- 
dren. This  abuse  was  checked  by  a  senatus 
consultum  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac  ^ii».  xv.  19  ; 
Cic  de  Ofi\  iii.  18,  ad  Att,  vii.  8 ;  Suet  Jul.  Cae$. 
83,  Tib.  2,  &c;  Heinec.  Syntagma;  Dig.  36.  tit 
1.  s.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

ADORATIO  (trpoffK^yncrts)  was  paid  to  the 
gods    in   the    followijig  maunc'r :  —  The    person 
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sttetched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the 
god  whom  he  wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his 
hand  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  dofaiff 
this  he  moved  round  his  whole  body,  for  whicb 
custom  Plutarch  (Mmm.  14)  gives  some  curkraa 
reasons ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  person  might  be  the  more  sur^'ly  pot  into  oom- 
muuication  with  the  deity,  as  it  was  nncerttiin 
where  he  would  reveal  himself  as  the  dsuu 
praesens.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  have  the 
head  and  ears  covered,  so  that  only  the  forepart  of 
tho  foce  remained  uncovered.  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxviiu 
5  ;  Minncins  Felix,  2;  Lucret  v.  1197.!^  Tho 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oratio  or  prayers,  which 
were  offered  with  the  hands  folded  together  and 
stretched  oat  to  the  gods,  the  natnnd  attitude  pro- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  snpidiant,  and  which  wo 
find  mentioned  by  Homer.  {IL  vii.  177 ;  6rrc^* 
fffiara  x^P^^i  iEsch.  Prom.  1004 ;  oado  tupimu 
/erre  iroium;  Hor.  Cbmi.  ill  23. 1.)  The  adoAtion 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from 
the  eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in 
prostration  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  tho  feet  and 
knees  of  the  onperor. 

ADROGA'TIO.    [Adoptio  (Roi^an).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.     [AccBNSL] 

ADSERTOR.     [Assxrtoiu] 

ADSESSOR.     [AS8BR80R.] 

ADSIGNATIO.  [ACRAftzAS  Lbobs  and 
AasR.] 

ADSTIPULATIO.    [Oblioationrs.] 

ADSTIPULATOR.    [Intbrcbssio.] 

ADULTUS.    [iNrANs.] 

ADULTER'IUM,  adultery.  1.  Grxbr. 
Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  interconrse  (ftoixcMi) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  hiur  with  impunity ; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubuie  {fraXXaicii).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.  (Lysins,  ^r^p  rc^ 
*EpaTo<rB4ymif  ^6yov.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connection  with  a  married  woman 
who  prostituted  herself^  or  w^ho  was  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Demosth.  Karit 
Ncofpof ,  c.  1 8.)  The  Roman  law  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same.  (Paulua,  iSSaM^.  Becept. 
vi.  tit  26.)  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  ivay  of 
compensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties 
for  the  payment  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had 
been  unjustly  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband ;  and,  if  ne  gained  his  cause, 
he  and  his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulterer  to  the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do 
what  be  pleased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not 
to  use  a  knife  or  dagger.  (Demosth*  Kaerk  N«a^. 
18.) 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  juoix«^aT  ypa^rii.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his 
privileges  of  a  citizen  (itrifiia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  ho 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.  (Dem.  Kara  Vtalp.  c22;  Aetchin.  Kggrk 
TifidpX'  c  36.) 
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2.  RcMiAK.     Adulteriiini  properiy  iignifiMi  in 
the  Roman  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man, 
married  or  unmanied,  having  lexiial  intercoone 
with  another  nuuili  wife.     Stuprum   (called  by 
the  Gfedu  ^opd)  ligntiief  the  oommeroe  with  a 
widow  or  a  riigin.     It  was  the  condition  of  the 
female  which  determined  the  legal  character  of 
adnlteiy;  there  waa  no  adnltery  onless  the  female 
waa   maRied.     It  is  stated,  howerer  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  5.  a.  13X  that  a  woman  might  commit  adultery 
whether  she  waa  *^  justa  uxor  sive  injnsta,"  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  pro- 
babh    t  means  whether  she  was  living  in  a  mar- 
riage recognised  as  a  marriage  by  the  Roman  law 
or  merely  by  the  jns  gentium.    The  male  who 
committed  adultery  was  adulter^  the  female  was 
atimUem.     The  Latin  writers  were  pnzxled  about 
the  etymology  of  the  word  adulterium  ;  but  if  we 
look   to  its  various  significati<Hi8  besides  that  of 
illegal  sexual  commerce,  we  may  safely  refer  it  to 
the  same  root  as  that  which  appears  in  adultus. 
The  notion  is  that  of  "gprowing  to,"  **•  fixing,*^  or 
**fiwtening  to^**  one  taing  on  another  and  extra- 
neoua  thing:  hence,  among  other  meanings,  the 
Romans  used  adulterium  and  adulteratio  as  we 
use  the  word  "  adulteratioa,*^  to  express  the  cor- 
rupting of  a  thing  by  mixing  something  with  it  of 
Ins  value. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted 
(probably  &a  17),  intitled  Leat  JtUia  de  Adnl- 
teriis  eoZreemiU,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed 
some  prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with 
the  provisions  of  which  prior  enactments  we  are, 
however,  unacquainted.     Horace  {Carm.  iv.  5.  21) 
alludes  to  the  Julian  Uw.     In  this  law,  the  terms 
adulterium  and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently ;  but, 
strictly  speakins^  these  two  terms  diffiered  as  above 
stated.     The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be 
ecdlected  horn  the  Digest  (48.  tit  5),  from  Paulus 
(Sadad.  Reoept,  iL  tit.  28.  ed.  Schulting),  and  Bris* 
sonius  {Ad  LegtmJmUam Dt  AdtUieriia^  Lib.  Sing.). 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  r^ 
pmled  by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal 
provisions  against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not 
imjxobable  that^  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adalterar  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
amy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  hus- 
band might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife. 
(Dionys.  iL  25  ;  Suet.  TUk  35.)     It  seems,  also, 
that  originally  the  act  of  adulteiy  might  be  pro- 
secuted hj  any  person,  as  being  a  public  offence  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of  prosecution 
was  limited  to  the  husband,  fether,  brother,  p»> 
tnioi^  and  avuncnlns  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 

sfier  an  act  of  adnltery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 

the  adulterer  o^  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 

leaodniom.     The    husband  or  fether  in   whose 

power  the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed 

fat  commencing  proceedings  against  the  wife,  after 

which   time  any  other  person  might  prosecute. 

(Tacit,  ^iM.  ii  85.)      A    woman    convicted   of 

adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her  dos  and  the 

third  part  of  her  property  {6ona%  aiid  banished 

{relepata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such  as  Scri- 

phos,  fitr  instance.     The  adulterer  was  mulcted  in 

half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like  manner, 

but  not  to  the  same  island  as  the  woman.     The 

aduHeier  and  adulteress  were  subjected  also   to 

civil  incapacities  ;  but  this  law  did  not  inflict  the 

pBniibm«at  of  death  on  either  por^  ;  and  in  those 
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instances  under  the  emperors  in  which  death  ^as 
mflicted,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
punishment,  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Julian  law.  (Tacit  ^im.  il  50,  iiL  24 ;  J.  Lips. 
EKOtn,  ad  Tacit.  Ann,  iv.  42 ;  Noodt,  dp.  Omn.  i. 
286,  &C.)  But  by  a  constitution  of  Constantino 
(Cod.  ix.  30,  if  it  is  genuine),  the  offence  in  the 
adulterer  was  made  capital.  By  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  (^oe.  134.  c.  10),  the  law  of  Con- 
stantino was  probably  only  confirmed;  but  the 
adulteress  was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first 
whipped.  If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in 
two  years,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  fether  (both 
adoptive  and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and 
adulteress  in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were 
several  nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law. 
If  the  fether  killed  only  one  of  the  parties,  he 
brought  himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cor- 
nelian hiw  De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill 
persons  of  a  certain  class,  described  in  the  law, 
whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his 
wife ;  but  he  could  not  kill  his  wife.  The  hus- 
band, by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  law,  could 
detain  for  twenty  hours  the  adulterer  whom  he 
had  caught  in  the  fiict,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
in  witnesses  to  prove  the  adultery.  If  the  wife 
was  divorced  for  adulterv,  the  husband  was  in- 
titled  to  retain  part  of  tLe  dos.  (Ulpian,  Pr,  vi. 
12.)  The  authorities  for  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis,  both  andent  and  modem,  are  collected  by 
Rein,  Da$  Crimmalftckt  der  JRomer,  1844.  [O.  L.] 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum- 
book,  posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered 
memoranda  of  any  importance,  especially  of  money 
received  and  expended,  which  ivere  afterwards 
transcribed,  usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of 
ledger.  {JhlftUae  juttae,  codex  accepti  et  expenn.) 
They  were  probably  called  Adtfersaria^  because 
they  lay  always  open  before  the  eyes.  (Cic./>.  Hoae, 
dm.  3  ;  Prop,  iit  23.  20.) 

ADVERSA'RIUS.    [Actor.] 

ADU'NATI  (ck3woT0i),  persons  supported  by 
the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity  or 
bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the 
time  of  Lysias  and  Aristotle,  one  obelus  a  day 
was  given  ;  but  it  appeara  to  have  been  afterwords 
increased  to  two  oboli.  The  boimty  was  restricted 
to  persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minae. 
It  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  bnt 
the  examination  of  the  individuals  belonged  to  the 
senate  of  the  Five  Hundred :  the  payments  were 
made  by  prytaneias.  Peisistratns  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  a  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  persons  who  had  been  mutilated  in 
war ;  but,  according  to  others,  this  pronsion  dc> 
rived  its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon.  (Plut  Solon, 
31  ;  Schol.  ad  Aetch.  vol.  iiL  p.  738,  ed.  Reiske  ; 
Aesch.  e,  TSm.  p.  123  ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  Hesych. 
a.  e. ;  Lysias,  Twip  rod  Affvvdroi;,  a  speech 
written  for  an  individual  in  order  to  prove  that  hd 
was  intitled  to  be  supported  by  the  state  ;  BSckh, 
Fuf/fic  Econ.  <f  Athens^  p.  242,  Ac.  2nd  edit) 

ADVOCA  TU3  seems  originally  to  have  signi- 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  aid  in  any 
affair  or  business,  as  a  witness  for  instance  (Varr. 
De  Re  Rnst.  ii.  c  5)  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  protecting  him  in  taking  possession  of  a  pieo^ 
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of  property.  (Cic.  fro  Caecin,  c  8.)  It  was 
alflo  used  to  express  a  person  who  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause, 
na  a  juris-consultus  did  ;  but  the  word  did  not 
signify  the  orator  or  patronus  who  made  the  speech 
(Cic.  de  Orat,  ii.  74)  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Under 
the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any  way 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  (Dig.  50.  tit  13. 
s.  1),  and  was  sometimes  equivalent  to  orator. 
(Tacit.  Ann,  x.  6.)  The  advocate  had  then  a  fee, 
which  was  called  honorarium.  [Obatoh,  Pa- 
tron ur,  LbX  ClNCIA.] 

The  advocattis  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit.  13)  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  ;  but  under  the  empire 
the  jurisconsulti  no  longer  acted  as  advocates,  in 
the  old  sense  of  that  term.  They  had  attained  a 
higher  position  than  that  which  they  held  under 
the  republic. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer 
established  by  Hadrianus.  (Spart  Hadrian.  60.) 
It  was  his  business  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  fiscus  or  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  maintain  its  title  to  bona  eaduca. 
The  various  meanings  of  advocatus  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  Gfost.  (Dig.  28. 
tit.  4.  s.  3;  HoUweg,  Uandbuck  det  dvilprozesset^ 
p.  196.)  [G.L.] 

A'DYTUM.    [Tbmplum.] 

AEACEIA  {cddH€ia\  a  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
netans  in  honour  of  Aeacus,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which 
were  solemnised  on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his 
chaplet  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vii.  156,  xiii.  155 ;  MuUer, 
Ae^netioa^  p.  140.)  [L.  S.] 

AEDES.    [DoMUS;  Tbmplum.] 

AEDES  VITIO'SAE,  RUINO'SAE.  [Dam- 
num Infkctum.] 

AEDrCULAE,  signifies  iu  the  singular,  a  room, 
but  in  the  plural,  a  small  house.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  shrine,  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statue  of  a  deity  was  placed.  The  aediculae 
attached  to  houses,  sometimes  contained  the  pe- 
nates  of  the  house,  but  more  fi:^uently  the 
guardian  gods  of  the  street  in  which  they  were 
placed.     (Liv.  xxxv.  41  ;  Petron.  29.) 

AEDFLES  (kyopaif6fMi),  The  name  of  these 
fimctionaries  is  said  to  be  derived  firom  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  (flodes)  of  Ceres. 
The  acdiles  were  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aediles  plebeii ;  they  wese  elected  from  the 
pl.'bes,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.  c. 
494.  Their  duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  were  the  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  iu  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
trusted to  them,  among  which  are  enumerated  the 
hearing  of  eauses  of  smaller  importance  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (&  c  446),  we 
find  tnem  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  senatus 
consul  ta,  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily 
suppressed  or  alt»ed.  (Liv.  iii.  56.)  They  were 
also  the  kfepers  of  the  plebiscita.  ()ther  functions 
vv.ro  gradually  eatnisted  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
.'ilwiiys  easy  to  distinguish  tiieir  duties  firom  some 
i*f  those  which  beloi^  to  the  censors  ;  nor  to  dia-» 
linguish  all  the. duties  of  the  plebeian  and  cumle 
a;'dil<*s,  after  llie  establishment  of  the  curule 
a.dilcship.    Tiiey  bad  the  general  superintendence 
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of  buildings,  both  sacred  and  private  :  under  this 
power  they  provided  for  the  support  and  repair  of 
temples,  ciurise,  &&,  and  took  care  that  i»rivate 
buildings  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state  (aed€9 
vUiosae,  ruimomut)  were  repaired  by  the  owners,  or 
pulled  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early 
period,  a  matter  of  public  administration.  Ac- 
cording to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  ef  the 
censors  ;  but  when  there  were  no  eensors,  it  was 
within  the  province  of  the  aediles*  The  care  of 
each  particular  source  or  supply  was  fiumed  to  un- 
dertakers (fw/ffinpfofvf),  and  ul  that  they  did  was 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  censors  or  the 
aediles.  {Db  AquaedttcL  Rom.  lib.  iL)  The  care  of 
the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  cleansing  and 
dxainiiig  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  com  among  the  plebes,  which  waa 
sometimes  given  gratuitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;  but  this  distribution  of  ccrni  at  Rome 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  duty  of  poichasing 
or  procuring  it  firom  foreign  parts,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and 
sometimes  by  an  extraordinary  magutrate,  as  the 
praefectus  annonae.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that 
the  public  lands  were  not  improperly  used,  and 
that  the  pasture>grounds  of  the  state  were  not 
trespassed  on  }  and  they  had  power  to  punish  by 
fine  any  unlawful  act  in  this  respect.  The  fines 
w&re  employed  in  paving  roads,  and  in  otiier 
public  piurposea.  They  nad  a  goieral  superin- 
tendence over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  thinga 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  f  laves,  and  of  weights  and. 
measures :  finm  this  part  of  their  du^  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  writers  (iryopavSfioi).  It  was  their 
business  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious 
rites  were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  lode  after 
the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  thit 
celebrationa  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals. 
The  general  superintendence  of  police  compre- 
hended the  duty  of  preserving  order,  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes.  The 
aediles  had  various  officers  under  them,  as  pae- 
cones,  Bcribae,  and  viatores. 

The  Aediles  Curules,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  ehosoi  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterwards  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from 
both.   (Liv.  vii.  1.)    The  office  of  curule  aediles 
was  instituted  &  &  365,  and,  according  to  Livy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  refiuing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  maximi  for  the  space 
of  four  days   instead  of  three  ;  upon  which  a 
senatus  consultom  was  passed,  by    which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  chosen  firom  the  patricians. 
From  this  time  four  aediles,  two  plebeian  and 
two  curule,  were  annually  elected.     (Liv.  vi.  42.) 
The  distinctive  honours   of  the  aediles  cuniles 
were,  the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  praetexta,  precedence  in  speaking 
in  the  senate,   and    the  jus  imaginura.      (Cic 
Verr.  v.  14.)     Only  the  aediles  curules  had  the 
jus  edicendl,  or  the  power  of  promulgating  edicts 
(Ghiius,  i  6)  ;  but  the  rules  comprised  in  thoir 
edicta  served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles. 
The  edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  fiwuided  on 
their  authority  as  superintendents  of  tha  maiksto. 
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Hid  of  baying  and  lellmg  in  geneial.  Accordingly, 
their  edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference 
to  the  rales  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contiacts 
for  bazgain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation 
of  the  actiones  aediUciae,  among  which  are  included 
likRoetw  ndkSfUoria^andqiiaatimincri*,  (Dig.  21. 
tit  1.  IMAedilido  Edicto;  GelL  ir.  2.)  A  great 
part  of  the  protisions  of  the  aediles*  edict  relate  to 
the  bttying  and  sellhig  of  slares^  The  persons 
both  of  the  plebeian  and  curule  aedilet  were  sa- 
crosaneti.     (Lit.  iiL  55.) 

It  seems  that  after  the  appointment  of  the 
ennile  aediles,  the  functions  fonneriy  exercised 
by  the  plebeian  aediles  were  exercised,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  by  all  the  aediles  indifierently. 
Within  fire  days  after  being  elected  or  entering 
on  office,  they  were  required  to  detennine  by  lot, 
or  hy  agreement  among  themselves,  what  parts  of 
the  dty  each  should  teke  under  his  superintend- 
ence ;  and  each  aedile  alone  had  the  care  of 
looking  after  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  and  other  matters,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  same  local  character  within  his  district  (TaM, 
HeracL  ed.  Maxoch.) 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals 
and  solemnities,  there  was  a  further  distinction 
hetweoi  the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these 
festivals,  fodh  as  those  of  Flora  (Cic  Vmr,  v.  14  ; 
Ovid.  iPojtf.  T.  278,  &c)  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferoitly  ;  but 
the  plebeian  games  (pfeheii  ludi)  were  under  the 
niperintendence  of  the  plebeian  aediles  (Liv.  xxxi. 
50.),  who  had  an  allowance  of  money  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  fines  levied  <m  the  pecuatii, 
and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
these  amcmg  other  public  purposes.  (Liv.  x.  23  ; 
xxviL  6  ;  Ovid.  J^^ut,  v.  278,  &c)  The  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  Ludi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the  Ludi 
scenici,  and  the  Ludi  Megalcsii  or  Megalenses, 
belmged  ^leciaUy  to  the  curule  aediles  (Liv. 
xxxL  50  ;  and  the  Didascaliae  to  the  plays  of 
Ta«nce),  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  they 
often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  rotes  in 
future  elections.  This  extravaaant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  dose  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities 
whidi  individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves 
after  the  Roman  anus  were  carried  into  Greece, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  em- 
perors hardly  surpassed  that  of  individual  ciirule 
aediles  under  the  republic ;  such  as  C.  Julius 
Caesar  (Pint.  Cbesor,  5)  afterwards  the  dictator, 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther ;  and,  above  all, 
^L  Aemitius  Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not 
limited  to  bare  show,  but  comprehended  objects 
of  public  utility,  as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dock- 
yards, ports,  and  aquaeducts.  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  17  ; 
Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiiL  8,  xxxvL  15.)  An  instance  is 
oientioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliiL  48)  of  the  Ludi 
Megalesii  being  superintended  by  the  plebeian 
aediles ;  bnt  it  was  done  pursuant  to  a  senatus 
eoasoltum,  and  thus  the  particular  exception  con- 
firms the  general  rule. 

In  A.  a  45,  Julius  Caesar  caused  two  curule 
andHfi  and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected ; 
and  thenceforward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of 
a«l]Ie  was  of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were 
aonuailly  elected.  The  two  new  plebeian  aediles 
were  caDed  Cereales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look 
after  ^  mpply  ^  com.    Though  their  o£$ce  may 
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not  have  been  of  any  great  importance  after  the 
institution  of  a  praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
minores  magistratus.  Dionysins  states  that  the 
aediles  were  originally  chosen  at  the  comitia 
curiata  (ix.  43)  ;  but  l^is  is  not  probable.  The 
plebeian  aediles  were  originally  chosen  at  the 
comitia  centuriata,  but  sfterwards  at  the  comitia 
tribute  (Dionys.  vL  90.  ix.  43.  49  ;  Liv.  iL  56, 
57),  in  which  comitia  the  curule  aediles  also  were 
chosen,  at  the  same  time  (Pint  Mariug^  5) ;  bat 
it  appears  ^t  there  was  a  separate  voting  for 
the  curule  and  the  plebeian  aediles,  and  that  the 
curule  aediles  were  elected  first  It  appears  that 
until  the  lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizon 
might  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L« 
Villius  Tappulus,  &  a  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which 
each  office  might  be  enjoyed.  (T«iv.  xl.  44.) 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  mention  what  virere 
the  ages  fixed  by  this  law  ;  but  it  is  collected 
from  various  passages  of  Roman  writers,  that  the 
age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was  thirty-six.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  be  a 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  different  rule  for  the 
plebeian  aedileship.  In  Cicero^s  time,  the  aediles 
were  elected  some  time  in  July,  the  usual  place  of 
election  was  the  Field  of  Mars  (Campus  Martins), 
and  the  presiding  magistrate  was  a  consul. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors  ;  but 
their  powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their 
functions  exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the 
emperors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus 
appointed  a  praefectus  urbi,  who  exercised  the 
general  police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from 
the  aediles,  or  exercised  himself  the  office  of 
superintending  the  religious  rites,  and  the  banish- 
ing  from  the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials ;  ha 
also  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  temples, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedile- 
ship by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  original  func- 
tion. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  fiict  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  24),  that  no  cma 
was  willing  to  hold  so  contemptible  an  office,  and 
Augustus  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessi^ 
of  compellinff  persons  to  take  it :  persons  w.ere  &&• 
cordinglv  chosen  by  lot,  out  of  those  who  had 
served  the  office  of  quaestor  and  tribune  ;  and  this 
was  done  more  than  once.  The  last  recorded  int 
stance  of  the  splendours  of  the  aedileship  is  the 
administration  of  Agrippa,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  office,  and  repaired  all  the  public  buildings  and 
all  the  roads  at  his  own  expense,  without  drawing 
anything  frtnn  the  treasury.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  15.)  The  aedileship  had, 
however,  lost  its  true  character  before  this  time, 
Agrippa  had  already  been  consul  before  he  accepted 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  his  munificent  expenditure 
in  this  nominal  office  was  the  close  of  the  splendour 
of  the  aedileship.  Augustus  appointed  the  cimile 
aediles  specially  to  the  office  of  putting  out  firef>, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  command ; 
but  the  praefecti  vigilum  afterwards  perfiormed  this 
du^.  In  like  manner  the  ctmUore$  viamm  were 
appointed  by  him  to  superintend  the  roads  near 
the  city,  and  the  qiiatuorviri  to  superintend  th«JMi 
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within  Home.  The  caniloiti  opmin  prUictmni 
nid  ths  cumtoru  alrei  TVfm'i,  bIw  appoiiitKl  by 
AngDitni,  Btripprd  Ihe  aedilH  of  the  nninining 
b<r  dullei  that  might  be  culled  honounble.  Thej 
bit  alio  Ihe  gnperintendence  of  wella,  or  (pnngi, 
■nd  of  the  Kqnaeducti.  (Frontinna  iu  De  Agmie- 
^uetibtu.)  They  relsmed,  under  the  esrly  em. 
peron,  ■  kind  af  police,  for  (he  ^rpoie  aC  irpren- 
119  open  lieentiDutncu  mi  diiarder :  thn*  the 
butht,  caling-houiei,  uid  brothda  wen  (till  mb- 
ject  to  their  inipection,  imd  the  repiitimtinn 
pmtitntea  wu  itill  within  their  datiet  (T( 
JnmaL  iL  8S,)  We  nad  or  the  aedile*  under 
Augnittu  miking  leanh  itfter  libellaoi  booki, ' 
order  that  they  might  be  boml ;  uid  alio  and 
Tibfrinj  (T«dt.  Am.  ir.  3i.) 

The  coloniite,  and  the  monicipla  of  the  liter 
period,  hod  ttlao  their  udilea,  whoee  nmaben  and 
funrtioni  mried  in  difierent  plawf.     Tley  leera, 

•embled  the  nedilei  of  Rome.     They  were  ehown 
annniilly.  {D,  Atdil.  CoL,&.c  Otto.  Lip*.  1733.) 

The  biatorr,  powen,  and  dutiei  of  the  aedilei 
■n  itiited  with  great  minuleneia  by  Schnbert,  De 
Rommorum  AtdilUm,  lib.  if.  Regimondi,  1828. 
See  >]»  Wonder,  Dt  Romaitorum  Onaifru  Aidi- 
Ivm  CteWtm,  in  bii  edition  of  Cicen-i  Oration 
Pro  Cn.  Plaiido,  Leipiijf,  1830.  [O.  L.] 

AEDI'TUI,  AEDI'TUMI,  AEDI'TIMI 
{wtattipti^  ^(fjcapoi),  peraoni  who  took  eare  of  the 
temples,  and  allended  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwitiittuiding  thii  menial  eerrice,  the;  partook 
of  the  prieatly  character,  and  are  lonietimca  even 
eallrd  prieiti  by  the  Greek  grRmmnriani.  (Suid. 
Heayeh.  Etym.  M.  i.e.  (dniipat ;  Pollux,  i.  M.) 
In  many  caiei  they  were  women,  ai  Time  in 
Herodcitil*  (tL  134),  who  a1»  (pi»ki  of  her  u 
^■fctnepaf,  (n>m  which  it  it  clear  that  in  lome 
placea  eeteral  of  Iheae  ptieiti  mit  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  nme  temple,  and  that  they 
differed  among  Ihemielvea  in  rank.  SnbKqnently 
the  menial  Hrricei  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
A'wenri  were  left  to  •InTea.and  the  latter  became  a 
title  given  to  prieiUyoffl  ten  ofhigh  nuik,of  whom  ira 
accoimt  ii  giren  in  a  eeperale  article.  {Nkocort,] 
The  acditui  lived  in  the  temple^  or  near  thnm. 
and  acted  as  ciceroni  to  thoH  penoni  who 
withed  to  ice  them.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx^-i.  1.  S  ID  ; 
Cic.  rerr.  if .  44  i  LW.  XXX.  n  i  Sfkot.  ad  Hot. 
/^.  iL  I.  230.)  In  ancient  timet  the  aeditui  were 
citinena,  but  under  the  emperon  fteedmen.  (Serv. 
ad  nrg.  Am.  ii.  618.) 

ABOINKTA'RUM  FE'RIAE  (AtyinrSr 
toftri),  a  feitiral  in  honour  of  Poieidon,  which 
luted  tiiteen  da}'!,  during  which  time  ever; 
lamily  took  iti  meali  quietly  and  ahine,  no  ttaTe 
being  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  atrangcr  Iniiled  to 
pnrtake  of  them.  Fnm  the  circnmrtance  of  each 
fiimily  being  closely  confined  to  ittelf,  those  who 
tolcmniied  thit  fetli.-.l  were  a 
Plnlnrch  (Quaat.  (Iraee.  44)  tracei 
Trojan  war^andiaya  that,u  many  ofthe  Aeginrlant 
had  laitlietrli*e»,  partly  in  the  liege  of  Troy  and 
pArtly  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
thoir  luitSte  island  were  rteeired  indeed  with  joy 
by  their  kinsmen  ;  bat  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
Ae  feeimgs  of  those  &milies  who  had  to  lament 
Hie  lou  of  tleir  Wendt,  they  thooght  it  proper 
neither  to  show  their  jm  nor  to  offer  any  tacrilicet 
in  public.  Every  fiunlly,  Ihffefore,  entertained 
printHj  tiv^  friHult  irbo  tad  tetnmsd,  and 
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!  acted  tbemselTei  at  alteadanta,  tboagh  not  Vilfh 
out  rejoicings.  [L.ai 

AEOIS  <<ify(i)i  the  shield  of  Zeut,  aignifiei 
literally  a  goat-akin,  and  it  formed  on  the  wn« 
tnal<igy;withr<(pli,abwn-«kia.  (Ilenid.  ir.  189.) 
According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  a»it  worn  by 
Zens  wat  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amaltheia,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  hia  infoncy.  Hyginna  relate* 
{Attrvm.  Poet.  13),  that,  when  h*  waa  preparing 
to  resist  the  Titans,  he  was  directed,  if  he  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat-skin  with  the  head  of 
(he  Qorgvn.  To  this  particular  gcat'tkm  tlie  tmn 
aegit  wat  afterwarda  confined.  Homer  alwaya  re- 
presents it  aa  part  of  the  armour  of  Zens,  whom  on 
this  account  he  diiti]u;uithes  by  the  epithet  mgit- 
i4arng  (o^ioxoi).  He,  howeyer,  asserts,  that  H 
was  bomwed  on  difierent  occaaions  both  byApotIo 
(11  IT,  329,  307—318,  360,  xxir.  20),  and  by 
Athesa  (IL  iL  447-  -449,  iriiL  204,  xil  400). 

The  ikint  <rf  tarious  qiiadinprds  having  been 
Bsed  by  the  moat  ancient  inhabilantt  of  Greece 
for  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  gvat-tkin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
It  mnat  also  be  home  ui  mind  that  the  heaiy 
ahields  of  the  ancirnt  Greeks  wei«  in  part  sup- 
ported by  a  belt  or  ttrap  (TtAa/uir,  iailxmi)  passing 
orer  the  right  ahanlder,  and,  when  not  ejetaied 
with  the  shield,  descending  tmniyenely  to  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-tiiin  might  lerre  this 
purpose,  two  of  its  legs  would  proUably  be  tied 
over  the  right  thoolder  of  the  wearer,  the  other 
extramity  being  fattened  id  the  iniide  of  the  shield. 
In  combat  the  lafl  arm  wonid  be  paaed  Older  the 
hide,  and  would  raise  it  together  with  the  ahieid, 
aa  IS  shown  in  a  marble  tiatue  of  Albena,  prr- 

style  of  art,  may  be  n-ckunrd  aiming  tbe  most  An- 


other statues  of  Athena  npretent  her  in  a  ai 
of  repose,  and  with  the  goat-skin  tailing  obliqt 
*—     ta  lonM  fiutcning  over  her  right  shoulder 
paaa  round  the  body  under  the  lefl  arm.     ' 


Athena  at  Dretden. 


ABothcT  modi  of  trauing  thu  gamant,  ilao  oF 
fimcrtal  erpMnon,  ia  teen  ia  *  iMtus  o(  Athens 
ai  Dmden,  of  itm  higbec  antiqaitr  Ibui  tUt  IbU 
nloTtd  to,  and  m  the  tbij  andoit  im^e  of  tha 
BDic  nddaaa  bum  the  temple  of  Zeu  at  Aegina. 
In  boui  of  tbeaa  the  aegii  ooran  the  right  aa  well 
M  the  left  abmUer,  tha  bnart,  and  the  back,  bll~ 
ing  behind  •«  aa  alnint  to  reach  tha  feet.  Schcm 
(in  BOttigal^  AmalOaa,  u.  21£)  onraden  thi*  aa 
tba  o^inal  form  of  the  atgia. 

Bj-  m  fignn  of  Qieeeh,  Homer  bk*  the  teiin 
a^ia  to  doiota  not  oulj  tba  giwl-ikin,  whkli  it 
IKvfBAy  aignified,  bat  together  with  it  the  ahield 
tai  which  it  belonged.  Bj  thut  nndentaudiog  the 
word,  it  ia  euf  to  conprehoid  bath  wh;  AUiena 
ia  miA  to  thmw  her  blher'i  aegis  annnd  her 
abffiilderi  (A  t.  73S,  iriiL  204),  and  wfaf  on  d» 
MaaioB  ApoUo  ii  aid  to  hidd  it  in  hia  hand  and 
to  ihake  it  lo  u  to  temff  and  coofband  the 
Gneka  (A  it.  2-2S.  307—321),  and  on  another 
eaatWa  to  carer  with  it  tlie  dead  bod;  of  Hector 
in  order  to  pnloct  it  from  intuit  {xaj.  W).  In 
theae  piaagBa  we  mnit  inppaie  the  aegi)  to  mean 
tbc  thield,  together  with  toe  large  expanded  ikin 
or  belt  by  which  it  waa  nup.itded  from  the  right 
ahoDldcr. 

Aa  the  Oreelit  prided  themaelrci  greatly  wi  the 
nch  and  apleodid  omamenti  of  their  ihialda,  thej 
Buppoaed  tbe  aegia  to  be  adorned  in  a  ityle  cop- 
R^onding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  fiither 
of  the  geda.  In  the  middle  of  it  vn  fired  the 
a^qalling  Oagon*!  head  (IL  t.  741),  and  ita 
boids  waa  tamnnded  with  golden  laaaela 
(Mvwni),  each  of  which  waa  worth  a  hecatomb 
(U.  446— 4<9).  In  tbc  figuret  abon  eihibiled, 
tbe  aspenta  of  the  Gorgon^  bead  ars  tcanafemd 
to  tke  border  of  the  tkin. 

By  tbe  later  poeta  and  artitta,  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  aegii  ^>pwa  to  have  nan  fbr- 
fotUa  or  diar^arded.  They  repitaent  it  aa  a 
'  '  red  with   metal  in  the  form  of 


With  thia  anwaianca  tbe  deaeriptiDnB  of  the 
aegis  by  the  Latin  poeta  generally  cotieipond. 
(Virg,  Am.  Till  4S6— «M  ;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  174  ; 
mi.  Apdl.  Carm.  15  t  SiL  ItaL  ii.  442.) 


It  ia  remaHiablB  that,  althongh  the  aegia  pro- 
perly belonged  to  Zeoa,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  aa 
an  Btltibule  of  Zeni  in  works  of  art.  Tbere  ia, 
howerer,  in  tbe  muteom  at  Iieyden,  a  marble  statne 
of  Zeus,  foond  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegia  haoga 
oier  hii  left  aheulder.  The  annexed  fignre  is  taken 
inni  an  ancient  cuneo.  Zest  ia  here  repnaoited 
with  the  acgia  wiapt  round  tbe  fore  part  of  hia 
left  aim.     Tbe  thield  is  placed  nndemeath  it,  at 


The  Roman  empenta  alu  aatamed  the  atgt^ 
intending  thereby  to  eibibit  ibemsolves  in  the 
chamctoc  of  Jnpiler.  Of  thit  the  nnned  itacae  of 
Hadrian  in  the  Britiit  Moseum  preaentt  an  ex- 
ample. In  theie  caaca  the  mora  recent  Roman 
concrption  of  the  aegia  is  of  eoune  fiitlowed,  co- 
inciding with  the  remark  of  Serriui  {Am.  viu. 
43A),  that  this  bmtt-anoour  was  called  aegia 
whoiwom  bjagod  1  Jon'oa,  when  won  I7  a  maiw 
<Comp,  Mart.  viL  1.)  [J,  Y.^ 
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AENUM. 


AEINAUTAE  (ieiravroi),  magiitratet  at 
Hiletns,  consisting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  supreme  power  on  the  deposition 
of  the  tyrants,  Thoas  and  Damasenor.  Whenever 
they  wished  to  deliberate  ou  important  matters, 
they  embarked  on  board  ship  (hence  their  name), 
put  out  at  a  distance  firom  land,  and  did  not  return 
to  shore  till  they  had  transacted  their  business. 
(Plut.  Qaaul.  Orate.  32.) 

AEIPHU'OIA  (&ci4»ify(a).  [Exsilium.] 
AEISITI  {iutiffiroi).  [Prytaneium.] 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatores,  Amm.  Marc 
xxiv.  4),  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  Roman  army,  namely,  the  buc- 
aneUores,  eortddnsi^  and  tubicines^  and  they  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instruments  were  made 
of  aet  or  bronze.  (Suet  Caea.  82.)  Aeneatores 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  games.  (Sen.  Ep, 
84.)  A  ooUigium  aeneaiorum  is  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Orelli,  Itucr.  No.  4059.) 

AENIOMA  (tdyiyfia),  a  riddle.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  oistom  among  the 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  proposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  partiality  for  this  sort  of  amusement  is  at- 
tested by  the  fiict  that  some  persons^  such  as 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  inventors  and  writers  of 
riddles.  (Athen.  x.  pp.  451, 452,  xii.  p.  536.)  Those 
who  were  successful  in  solving  the  riddle  proposed 
to  them  received  a  prise,  which  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  agreed  upon  by  the  company,  and  usually 
consisted  of  wreaths,  taeniae,  cakes,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  or  kisses,  whoreas  a  person  unable  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to  drink  in  one 
breath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  water.  (Athen.  x.  p.  457 ;  Pollux,  vL  1 07  ; 
Hesych.  «.  r.  ypvpos,)  Those  riddles  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  mostly  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  the  tn^c  as  well  as  comic  writers  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  them  into  their  plays.  Polhix 
{L  «.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  riddles,  the 
tA^ty/M  and  ypu^s,  and,  according  to  him,  the 
former  was  (d  a  jocose  and  the  latter  of  a  serious 
natare ;  but  in  the  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  such  distinction  is  observed  ;  and 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  ydi^s  is 
given  to  the  most  ludicrous  jokes  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vetp.  20 ;  comp.  Becker,  Charkie$^ 
vol.  I  p.  473.)  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too 
serious  to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  Oellius  (xviii.  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  enoaged  in  solving  riddles,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who  invented 
or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late  period.  Appu- 
leius  wrote  a  woric  entitled  Uber  Ludierorum  et 
Gripkorumy  which  is  lost  After  the  time  of  Ap- 
puleius,  several  collections  of  riddles  were  made, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  various 
libraries.  [L.  S.] 

AE'NUM,  or  AHE'NUM  (sc  ras),  a  brazen 
vessel,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  PauUus  to 
be  «  vesael  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  which  water 
was  boiled  for  drinking,  whereas  food  was  boiled 
in  the  wealnu.  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  18.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed ;  for 
we  read  of  food  being  cooked  in  the  aemMc  (Juv. 
XT.  81  ;  Ov.  MbL  vi.  645.)  The  word  is  also 
frequently  ostd  in  the  sense  of  a  dyer*s  copper ; 
and,  as  purple  was  the  most  celebrated  dye  of 
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antiquity,  we  fiLd  the  expressions  5u/o«MMi8&wn, 
Tyriwn  atnum,  &c.  (Ov.  FatL  iii.  822 ;  Mart 
xiv.  133.) 

AEO'RA,  or  EO'RA  (Mpa,  ^^f^),  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets, whence  it  is  sometimes  called  c&Sciimos. 
The  common  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  — 
Icarius  was  killed  by  Uie  shepherds  to  whom  he 
had  given   wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  efFects  of  this  beverage,  fimcied  in  their 
intoxication   that    he    had    given    them  poison. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a  &ithfid  dog^ 
discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father,  whom  she 
had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and,  praying  to 
the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens  might  perish 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  herselfl     After  this  oc- 
currence, many  Athenian  women  actually  himg 
themselves,  apparently  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  orade  was  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigone 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.  (Hygin.  PoeL 
Attron.  iL  4.)     According  to  the  Etymoloffiemm 
Magnum^  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Erigone,  daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra, 
who  came  to  Athens  to  bring  the  charge  of  matri- 
cide against  Orestes  before  the  Areiopagus  ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hung  herself  wiUi  the 
same  wish  as  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  with 
the  same  consequencesL    According  to  Hesychius, 
the  festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustathius  {ad  Ham.  pp.  389,  1535)   calls  the 
maiden  who  hung  herself  Aiors.  But  as  the  festival 
is  also  called  *AK%Tts  (apparently  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the 
Impend  which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
most  entitled  to  belie!    Pollux  (iv.  7.  §  55)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodoras  of  Otlophon, 
which  persons  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  them- 
selves (iv  rats  alipais).    It  is,  therefore^  probable 
that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian  women  who  had 
hung  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  this 
festival,  at  the  same  time  singing  the  above- 
mentioned  song  of  Theodorus.  (See  also  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  618.)  [L.S.] 

AERA.     [Chronolooia.] 

AERA'RIT,  a  class  of  Roman  citixcns,  who 
are  said  not  to  have  been  contained  in  the  thirty 
tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tulliua,  It  is,  how- 
ever,  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  Roman 
constitution  to  detennine  who  they  were ;  since  all 
the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  only 
to  the  power  of  the  censon  to  degrade  a  citisen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  removing  him  from  his  tribe 
and  making  him  an  aerarian;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  d^nition  of  what  an  aerarian  was.  The 
Pseudo-Asconius  {ad  de,  divin,  m  CaeeiL  p.  103, 
ed.  Orelli),  says  that  a  plebeian  might  be  degraded 
by  being  transfened  to  the  tabulae  CaeritHm  and 
becoming  an  aerariut.  The  eiror  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  eques  also  might  become  an  aerarian,  while 
for  a  plebeian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  aerarian.  From  the 
Pseudo-Asconius  we  collect  that  to  have  one*s 
name  transferred  to  the  tables  of  the  C!aerites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  aerarian ;  secondly,  that 
an  aerarian  no  longer  belonged  to  a  century ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tribute  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  otoer  eitisens.   These  stRte- 
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BMfitt  are  confirmed  by  the  Scholiasta  Croquiui 
M  Honce  (EpitL  i  6. 62)  and  by  Oelliu  (xri. 
IS).  If  we  strictly  keep  to  what  we  theie  learn, 
ve  camwt  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  aeiariane 
coBsifted  of  artisans  and  freedmen  (Niebnhr,  Hi$L 
9f  ttomey  vol.  L  p.  472)*  for  some  aitiaaos  had  a 
Toy  bonoorable  position  in  the  Senian  constita- 
tioa ;  but  th^ie  were  certain  occupations,  especially 
tkoie  of  Rtafl  dealers  (eaaponei,  Kdanfiiot)^  which 
woe  thought  degrading,  and  which  were  carried 
so  geoenuy  by  iaopolites,  who  took  up  their  abode 
at  Rome,  sind  the  nnmbcar  of  this  class  of  penons 
(—iMcyts  or  eh&B  sine  n^S^ragio)  may  have  been 
Toy  gnat.  These  peo^e  we  conceive  to  have 
bfoi  &e  iMwai  iV,  not,  indeed,  on  aooonnt  of  their 
occupation,  bat  because  they  were  citiiens  who 
did  O0t  enjoy  the  sofbige.  Hence  the  Caerites 
vece  probi^ly  the  first  body  of  aerarians ;  luid 
soy  Roman  citken  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  the  censors,  might  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
sn  aeiarian;  so  that  his  civic  rights  were  sus- 
pended, at  least  for  the  time  that  he  was  an 
scfarian.  But  we  cannot  suiq>ose  that  the  &ct  of 
a  Reman  citisen  engaging  in  trade  brought  about 
Bseh  a  degradation ;  for  ^ere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  persons  constituting  the  city  tribes  (Jtnbut 
wihama^  were  more  or  less  all  engaged  in  trade  and 
(vmnieree.  Hence,  to  remove  a  nmn  firom  a  country 
tribe  to  a  city  tribe,  cannot  have  been  equivalent 
to  making  him  an  aeiarian  (Cic  pro  CSuent  43), 
sad  the  iattff  can  have  been  the  case  only  when 
He  was  ezdnded  firam  ail  the  tribes,  or  when  he 
belonged  to  a  city  tribe ;  so  that  moving  him  fnm 
his  tribe  waa  eqfuivalent  to  excluding  him  from  all 
iribea.  Penons  who  were  made  ui^mms  likevrise 
became  aeraxians,  for  they  lost  the  jus  honomm 
sadthesnffiBghnn.  (Augustin.  cfo  Oto.  Z>ei,  ii.  13; 
Cicpn  Ouma.  42.)  The  two  scholiasts  above 
Reared  to  agree  in  stating  that  the  aerarians  had 
to  pay  a  tribotom  pro  capite  j  and  that  this  tax 
vas  conaidetably  higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
other  eitisens,  must  be  inferred  from  Livy  (iv. 
24),  who  states  that  Aemilius  Mamereus  was 
■Mde  an  aererian  oetupUeaio  eentu.  They  were 
Bot  allowed  to  serve  in  the  legions ;  but  as  they 
neverthdesa  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  state, 
■neh  a  high  rate  of  taxation  cannot  be  considered 

VBJOSL 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Ubertim,  ss  such, 
belonged  to  the  dass  of  the  aerarians;  but  this 
opinioa  is  Ibnnded  upon  a  wrong  statement  of 
Pfaitandli  {PopHe.  7),  that  fireedmen  did  not  obtain 
the  soffiage  till  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius ;  for 
IMon3fains  (ir.  22)  informs  us  that  Serrins  Ttdlius 
ioeorpocated  them  with  the  ci^  tribes^  (Comp. 
Zenaras,  Til.  9;  Huschke,  Vei/iunaig  det  Serv. 
TMa,p,494^Aci  QdtilmfhGeick.dm'RonuSlaaU' 
rtrf.  PL  260,  &c ;  Becker,  Hcmdbuth  der  Rom. 
AUertk.  Tol.  ii.  ^  183^196.)  [L.  S.} 

AERA'RII  TRIBU'Nl.  [Abb  Equestiik  ; 
Taoinn.] 

AERA'RIUM  (rb  Sifft^crcoK),  the  public  troa- 
SBiy  at  Rome,  and  hence  the  public  money  itself. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  kings  the  temple  of 
Setoni  was  employed,  upon  the  proposition  of 
Vsleiiiis  PopUcohi,  as  the  place  for  keeping  the 
pnhlic  money,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  used  till 
the  later  times  of  the  empire.  (P]ut  PopL  12, 
QHsit  Bom.  42  ;  Festns, «.  v.  Aorarmm).*    Be- 

*  Of  this  temple  three  Corinthian  pillars  with 
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sides  the  public  money  and  the  accounts  connected 
with  its  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debtors,  va- 
rioiu  other  things  wen  preserved  in  the  treasury ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were :  —  1.  The 
standards  of  the  legions  (Li v.  iiL  69,  iv.  22,  viL 
23).  2.  The  various  Uws  passed  from  time  to 
time,  engraven  on  braaen  tables  (Suet  Com.  28). 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  senate^  which  were  entered 
there  in  books  kept  for  the  puipose,  though  the 
ordinal  documents  wore  preserved  in  the  temple  ot 
Ceres  under  the  custody  of  the  aediles.  (Joseph. 
AnL  ziv.  10.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Mm.  17  ;  Cic. 
<ie  Leg.  iii.  4  *,  Tac  Ann,  iiL  51.)     [Abdilss.] 

4.  Various  other  public  documents,  the  reports 
and  despatches  of  all  generals  and  governors  of 
provinces,  the  names  of  all  foreign  ambassadon 
that  came  to  Rome  [Lsgatus],  &c. 

The  aerarmm  was  the  common  treasuiy  of  the 
state,  and  must  be  distinguished  fix>m  the  ptMicum, 
which  was  the  treasuiy  of  the  populns  or  the  pa- 
tricians. It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  booty  gain^  in  war 
was  frequently  paid  into  the  publicum  (redigiiur  m 
piibHeum\  inst^d  of  being  paid  into  the  aerarinm, 
or  distributed  among  the  soldiers  (Liv.  iL  42 ) ; 
but  since  we  no  longer  read,  after  the  time  of  thi» 
decemvirate,  of  the  booty  being  paid  into  the  pub- 
licum, but  always  into  the  aerarium,  it  is  supposed 
by  Niebuhr  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  Uie  de- 
cemvind  legislation.  (Niebuhr,  Hut.  Rom.  vol.  ii. 
notes  386,  954.)  Under  the  republic  the  aerarium 
viras  divided  into  two  parts :  the  oomnum  treasury, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  regular  taxes  [Tri- 
BUTUM  ;  VbctioaLia],  and  from  which  were 
taken  the  sums  of  money  needed  for  the  ordinaiy 
expenditure  of  the  state  ;  and  the  aaerod  treasury 
{aerarimn  taneium  <a  sancHtu^  Liv.  xxviL  10 ;  Flor. 
iv.  2  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  L  14  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  vii.  21), 
which  was  never  touched  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Both  of  these  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Satuin,  but  in  distinct  parts  of  the  temple; 
The  sacred  treasury  seems  to  have  been  first  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  in  order  that  the  state  might  always  have 
money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  danger  which 
was  ever  most  dreaded  by  the  Romans,  —  a 
war  with  the  Oauls.  (Appian,  B.  C,  iL  41.)  At 
first,  probably  part  of  the  plunder  which  the 
Romans  gained  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours was  paid  into  this  sacred  treasuiy  ;  but  s 
regular  means  for  augmenting  it  was  established 
in  B.  G.  357  by  the  Lex  Manlia,  which  enacted 
that  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  (mowma)  upon  the 
value  of  every  manumitted  slave  should  be  paid 
into  this  treasury.  As  this  money  was  to  be  pre- 
served, and  therefore  space  was  some  object,  it  had, 
at  least  at  a  later  time,  either  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  ti'easury  in  gold,  since  Livy 
speaks  of  aumm  tioMmatium  (Liv.  viL  16,  xxviL 
10  ;  oompu  Cic  ad.  AU,  ii  16).  A  portion  of  the 
immense  wealth  obtained  by  the  Romans  in  their 
conquests  in  the  East  was  likewise  deposited  m  the 
sacred  treasuiy;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose 

the  arehitrave  are  still  extant,  standing  on  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  to  the  right  of  a  person  as- 
cending the  hilL  It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Suet  Aug.  29 ; 
Orelli,  Jnscr.  Nc  590),  and  again  restored  by  S«p- 
timius  Severus.  (Becker,  HandbwA  der  RotniS' 
chen  AltrrthumeTy  vol.  i.  p.  315.) 
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that  it  was  spared  in  the  civil  wars  betwera 
Morius  and  Sula,  yet  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  ap- 
propriated it  to  his  own  use  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  civil  war,  b.  c.  49,  still  found  in  it  enor- 
mous sunis  of  money.  (  Plin.  II,  N.  xxziiL  3.  s.  17; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  1 7 ;  Oros.  vl  15 ;  Lucan,  iii.  155.) 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  there  was  an  important  change 
made  in  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  He 
divided  the  provinces  and  the  administration  of  the 
government  between  the  senate,  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the  Caesar :  all 
the  property  of  the  former  continued  to  be  called 
itenirium^  and  that  of  the  latter  received  the  name 
otfitcM,  [Fiscus.]  The  aerarium  consequently 
received  all  the  taxes  from  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  senate,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  levied  in  Italy  itself  such  as 
the  revenues  of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom-duties, 
the  water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  aquaeducts,  the  sewer-rates, 
&c. 

Besides  the  aerariitm  and  the  fiieua^  Augustas 
established  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for  the  pay 
and  support  of  the  army,  and  this  received  the 
name  of  aerarium  miliiare.  It  was  founded  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lcpidus  and  L.  Armn- 
tius,  A.  D.  6,  in  consequence  or  the  difficulty  which 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  from 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  to  give  the  sol- 
diers their  rowards  upon  dismission  from  service. 
Augustus  paid  a  very  large  sum  into  the  treasury 
upon  its  foundation,  and  promised  to  do  so  every 
year.  In  the  Mounmentum  Ancyranum,  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Aemilius  and  Ammtius  1 70  millions  of 
sesterces ;  but  this  sum  is  probably  the  entire 
amount  which  he  contributed  to  it  during  his  whole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  made  the  payments  half  yeoriy,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  ten  millions  of 
sesterces  every  half  year.  He  also  imposed  several 
new  taxes  to  be  paid  into  this  aerarium.  (Suet 
Aug.  49  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23,  24,  25,  32  ;  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum^  pp^  32,  65,  ed.  Franxius  and 
Zumptius,  Berol.  1845.)  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  vioesima  hereditahun  et  iBgatorum^ 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  which  bad  to  be  paid  by 
every  Roman  citizen  upon  any  inheritance  or  legacy 
being  left  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  relatives,  or  such 
as  were  below  a  certain  amonnt  (Dion  Cass.  I  v. 
25,  IvL  28  ;  Plin.  Paney.  37—40  ;  Capitol.  M. 
Anton,  11.)  This  tax  was  raised  by  Caracalla  to 
ten  per  cent,  but  subsequently  reduced  by  Macri- 
nus  to  five  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  9,  Ixxviii.  12),  and 
eventually  abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  6.  tit  33. 
s.  3.)  There  was  also  paid  into  the  aerarium  mili- 
tare  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  every  thing  sold  at 
Auctions  {ceniesima  rerum  Tenalium)^  reduced  by 
Tiberius  to  half  per  cent  (duoeniesima\  and  after- 
wards abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for  Italy 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  78,  ii.  42  ;  Suet  OaL  16)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was  pur- 
chased, at  first  01  two  per  cent  {quinquegenma\ 
and  afterwards  of  four  per  cent  (jqmnta  et  vicesima) 
of  its  value.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  81  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL 
31  ;  Orell),  Inter.  No.  3336.)  Besides  these  taxes, 
no  doubt  the  b'tnty  obtained  in  war  and  not  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  soldiers  was  also  deposited  in 
the  militaiy  treasury. 

The  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the 
fiscus  continued  to  exist  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurclius  (rh  fiariXtnhp  xak  t^  9fi/i6artoy^ 
Dion  Cass.  IxzL  33  ;  Vnlcat  Gallic.  Avid.  Om 
7)  ;  but  as  the  emperor  gradually  conoentnted 
the  administration  of  the  whole  empire  into  his 
hands,  the  aerarium  likewise  became  exclusively 
under  his  control,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus 
was  still  retained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33.)  When 
the  aerarium  ceased  to  belong  to  the  senate^  this 
distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  fiscus  natu- 
rally ceased  also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the 
treasury  of  the  Caesar ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  used  the  words  aerarium  and  fiscus  indis- 
criminately, though  property  speaking  there  was  no 
treasury  but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  possess  the  management  of. 
the  municipal  chest  (area  pMioa)  of  the  city. 
(Vopisc.  AureUan.  20.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
senate  the  quaeston  had  the  charge  of  the  aera- 
rium. [SxNATUS ;  QtJAXSTOR.]  With  th«  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  drawing 
from  the  treasury  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  the 
quaestors  had  not  the  power  to  make  payments  to 
any  one,  even  to  a  dictator,  without  a  special  <Mrder 
from  the  senate.  (Polyb.  tL  12,  IS ;  Lit. zxxviii 
5B  ;  Zonar.  vii.  13.)  In  b.c.45,  when  no  quaes- 
tors were  chosen,  two  praefects  of  the  ci^  had 
the  custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dion.  Cass,  xliii.  48); 
but  it  doubtless  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
quaestors,  when  they  were  elected  again  in  the 
following  year.  In  their  hands  it  seems  to  have 
remained  till  B.a  28,  when  Augustus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  praefects,  whom  he 
allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  piae- 
ton  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  ;  but  as  he 
suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  canvassing,  he  en- 
acted, in  B.  c.  23,  that  two  of  the  praetors  in  office 
should  have  the  charge  of  the  aerarium  by  lot 
(Suet  Odav.  36 ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2,  82  ;  Tac 
Ann,  xiii.  29.)  They  were  called praetomaerarii 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  75  ;  Frontin.  deAqwuDucL  100)  or 
cid  aerarium  (Ordli,  Inecr.  n.  723).  This  arrange- 
meat  continued  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of  the  aerarium, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offices  which  they 
had  received  from  Angustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29  ; 
Suet  Claud.  24 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  24) ;  but  as  their 
age  seemed  too  young  for  so  grave  a  trust,  Nero 
took  it  fix>m  them  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  received  the  title  of  prae- 
/ectiaerarii.  (Tac  Ann,  xiii.  28,  29.)  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fivsh  change  seems  to 
have  been  made,  for  we  read  of  praetores  aerarii 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  (Tac  HuL  iv.  9)  ;  hot  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again  en- 
trusted to  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  held  their 
office  for  two  yean  ;  and  henceforth  no  further 
change  seems  to  have  been  made  (Plin.  Paneg. 
91,  92,  Ep.  X.  20  ;  Suet  Oaud,  24.)  They  are 
called  in  inscriptions  praefecU  aerarii  Saturn^  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  quaeston  also  to  assist 
them  in  their  duties,  as  we  find  mention  of  quaee- 
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hm  aerarii  Sahumi  in  hiscriptioDS  under  tlAdrian 
Kiid  SevenuB.  (Gudius^  AnL  In^er.  p.  1 25.  n.  6.  p.  1 3 1 . 
n.  3 ;  Grater,  p.  1027,  n.  4.)  These  praefects  had 
juiiidiction  ;  and  before  their  court  in  Uie  temple 
of  Satnm,  all  inibmaations  were  laid  respecting 
property  chie  to  the  aerarium  and  fiscuB.  (Plin. 
Pameg,  36  ;  Dig.  4d.  tit  14.    8a.  13,  15.) 

The  aermrium  miUtare  was  under  the  care  of 
distinct  pcaefect%  who  were  first  appointed  by  lot 
from  among  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
pnetor,  but  were  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
empetor.  (Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  25  ;  conip.  Tac  Ann, 
V.  8.)  They  firequeutly  occur  in  inscriptions  under 
the  title  of  prae/BcU  aerarU  miliiarU.  (Walter, 
Ge$dkkAte  deg  Kmmtdum  HeckU^  pp.  201,  &c,  397, 
&c2d  edition  ;  Lipsius,  ad  Toe,  Ann.  xiiL  29.) 

A^  {xaXxis).  These  words  signify  both 
pare  eoppar  and  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
cnpptf  ia  the  predominant  ingredient.  In  the 
latter  seiMe  they  should  not  be  translated  bnua^ 
biit  rather  bmze.  Brass  is  a  combination  oi  copper 
sod  sme^  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
fanned  of  the  compound  material  called  oe^  are 
found  upon  analysis  to  contain  no  zinc  ;  but,  with 
\«T  limited  exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
a^jper  and  <m,  which  mixture  is  properly  caJled 
Lnmape.  Our  chi^  information  about  the  copper 
and  branse  of  the  ancients  b  derived  from  Pliny 
(//.  AT.  xxxiv.).  Copper,  being  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  generaUy  distributed  of  the  metals, 
was  Datumlly  used  at  a  rery  early  period  by  the 
Greek*  and  Romans.  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxiv.  1) 
meiitioDS  three  of  its  ores  (lapides  o^rost),  namely, 
eadada^  ehaieUis^  and  auruAalatm  ox  orickaUMm^ 
bio  the  exact  nature  of  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  we  can  ascend  to,  the 
chief  supply  came  from  Cyprus,  whence  the  modem 
Kune  of  topper  is  said  to  be  derived.  (Comp.  Hom. 
O/^a.  i  184,  and  Nitzsch^s  NiAe ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL 
56.  s.  57)  ;  but  according  to  an  old  tradition  it 
was  first  found  in  Euboea,  and  the  town  of  Ckaieit 
took  its  name  from  a  copper-mine.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
iv.  12l  b.  21.)  It  was  also  found  in  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  in  Oanl,  in  the  mountains  of  Spain 
(eomp.  Pans,  vt  19.  §  2),  and  in  the  Alps.  The 
art  of  smelting  the  ore  was  pofectly  fiimiliar  to  the 
Greeks  of  Homer^s  time.  (Comp.  Hesiod.  Theog, 
861—866.) 

The  abundance  of  copper  sufficiently  accounts  for 
its  geneml  use  among  tiie  ancients  ;  money,  vases, 
and  ntensila  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or 
laaifidal  purposes,  ornaments,  arms  ofiensive  and 
defiaiaive,  furniture,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical 
uBtraments,  and  indeed  every  object  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  being  made  of  it  (Hesiod,  Op, 
el  IK  150,  151  ;  Lucret  v.  1286.)  We  have  a 
nmackable  result  of  this  fiu:tin  the  use  of  xo^'^^^' 
and  xa^e6€Uf^  where  working  in  iron  is  meant 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  391  ;  Aristot  Poiit.  25.)  For  all 
these  purposes  the  pure  metal  would  be  com- 
paratiYely  nseless,  some  alloy  being  necessary  both 
to  harden  it  and  to  make  it  more  fusible.  Ao- 
cordinglT,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  mixing  copper 
sad  tin  is  lost  in  the  mythological  period,  bemg 
ascribed  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli  The  proportions 
in  which  the  component  parts  were  mixed  seemed 
to  have  been  much  studied,  and  it  is  remarkable 
hew  nearly  they  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that 
bare  been  analysed.  Some  bronze  nails  fix>m  the 
niioa  ef  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  ; 
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some  ancient  coins  of  C'Orinth  ;  a  verv  ancient 
Greek  helmet,  on  which  is  a  boustrophedon  in- 
scription, now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  portions  of 
the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of  armour  called  the 
Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved  in  our  national  col- 
lection ;  and  an  antique  sword  found  in  France, 
produced  in  100  parts, 

87*43  and  88  copper 

12*53  and  12  tin 

99-96  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  combination  of  copper  and  tin.  The  writers 
on  art  make  particular  mention  of  certain  of  these 
bronzes  which,  notwithstanding  the  chanffes  they 
underwent  by  the  introduction  of  novel  elements, 
were  still  described  by  the  words  x'f^^f  and  aes. 
That  which  appears  to  have  held  the  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ancients  was  the  aee  Cortnthi- 
ocwm,  which  some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  ac- 
cidentally, in  the  first  instance,  bv  the  melting  and 
running  together  of  varions  metals  (especially  ^(< 
and  bnnxe%  at  the  burning  of  Corintn  by  Lucius 
Mummius,  in  B.  c.  146.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  2.  s.  3 ; 
Floras,  ii.  1 6.)  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions 
are  mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued 
metal,  lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to. 
Pliny  {L  e.)  particularises  three  classes  of  the  Co- 
rinthian bronze.  The  first,  he  says,  was  white 
(candidum)^  the  greater  proportion  of  silver  ^t 
was  employed  in  its  composition  giving  it  a  light 
colour.  In  the  second  sort  or  quality,  ^d  was  in- 
troduced, in  sufiScient  quanti^  to  impart  to  the 
mixture  a  strong  yellow  or  gold  tint  The  third 
was  composed  of  equal  portions  of  the  diffeKnt 
metals.  Some,  however,  contend  that  the  aes 
CorintMaeum  was  no  composition  of  precious  metals 
at  all,  but  merdy  a  very  pure  and  highly  refined 
bronze.  (FioriUo,  in  the  KmstUaO^  1832,  No. 
97.)  The  next  bronze  of  note  among  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
hepatizon^  which  it  seems  it  acquired  from  its 
colour,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Uver  (fvap).  Pliny  saj's  that  it  vras  inferior  to 
the  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly  preferred 
to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  Aegina,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  had  the  highest  reputation.  The  colour 
of  the  bronze  called  h^paiixon  m\i8t  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  dnqas  cento  bronzes  —  a  dull 
reddish  brown.  Before  the  invention  of  these  sorts 
of  bronze,  the  first  in  order  of  celebrity  was  the 
aes  Deliacum.  Its  reputation  was  so  great  that 
the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart  to  which  all 
who  required  works  of  art  in  metal  crowded,  and 
led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  (Plin.  2.  c^  2.  s.  4.) 
Next  to  the  Delian,  or  rather  in  competition 
with  it,  the  aes  Aegineticum  was  esteemed.  No 
metal  was  produced  naturally  in  Aegina ;  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  most  skilful  in 
their  composition  of  bronze.  The  distinguished 
sculptors,  Myron  and  Polycleitus,  not  only  vied 
with  one  another  in  producinff  the  finest  works  of 
art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze  they  used. 
Myron  preferred  the  Delian,  whUe  Polycleitus 
adopted  the  Aeginetan  mixture.  (Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxiv.  2.  s.  5.)  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
hair  been   supposed    that  this  &r-famed  Delian 
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bfonxe  was  of  t  light  and  lomewhat  sickly  tiiit. 
(See  Qoatrem^  de  Quincy,  JvpU«r  (Hympim ; 
Pint  De  /y4.  Orac  2.)  Plutarch  says,  that  in 
hit  time  its  composition  was  nnknown.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  the  composition  of  bronze,  see 
L.  SaTot  {Nwn.  Ant.  p.  ii.  c  17),  Falbroni  (in  the 
Am  deW  Aead.  Ital.  vol  L  pp.  203—245,  and  O'ot- 
Hng,  Gtl,  Anxeig.  1811,  No.  87),  and  Winckel- 
mann  (Werhe,  vol.  v.). 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  (see  Mongez,  Mem.  de  VJnttitut.) ; 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  notice  ;  if  it  was  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent of  nature  than  to  design.  On  the  subject  of 
metals  and  metallurgy  in  general,  see  Mktallum, 
and  for  the  use  of  bronze  in  works  of  art  see 
Statuaria.  [P.  S.] 

AES  (money,  nummi  atnei  or  aerii).  Since 
the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old 
Italian  states,  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 
givoi  to  money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  159)  says,  JStiam  aureos  nummoa  aee 
dieinute.  (Compare  Hor.  Are  Poet  345,  Ep,  i.  7. 
23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  aes  aliettum, 
meaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  plural,  pay  to  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  y.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N^.  xxxiv.  1.)  The 
Romans  had  no  other  coinage  except  bronze  or 
copper  (a«»),  till  b.  c.  269,  five  years  before  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver. 
(Plin.  ff.  AT.  xxxiiL  13.)  For  this  reason  Argen- 
tinuB,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  was  made  the  son 
of  Aesculanus.  (Qaia  priue  aerea  peetmia  m  ueu 
eese  coepit  post  argeniea,  August.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.  21.)  Respecting  the  Roman  copper  money,  see 
As,  and  respecting  the  Greek  copper  money  see 
Chalcous.  [P.  S.] 

AES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  bankers  (argentarit),  who 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic  Ad 
A  (He,  ii.  1.) 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  HORDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  terms 
for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regu- 
lar etipendium  was  introduced.  The  aet  equeetre 
was  the  sum  of  money  given  ^or  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  eques  ;  the  aes  kordearium,  the 
sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  an  eques,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
eques  ;  and  the  aet  milUare,  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier.  (Oaius,  iv.  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
to  have  been  paid  by  certain  private  persons,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  assigned  by  the  state. 

The  aee  ikordearium,  which  amounted  to  2000 
asses,  had  to  be  paid  by  single  women  (viduae,  u  e. 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphans  (orbi),  pro- 
vided they  possessed  a  <»rtain  amount  of  proper^, 
on  the  principle,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  in  a  mili- 
tary state,  the  women  and  children  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  those  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind,  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (Liv.  i.  43 ; 
Cic  de  Rqp.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  had  a  right  to 
distrain  {panaris  capio)  if  the  aee  hordearium  was 
not  paid.  (Gains,  Lo.) 

The  aes  equeitre,  which  amounted  to  10,000 
MM^,  was  to  be  given,  according  to  the  statement 
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of  Livy  (L  c),  out  of  the  public  trmeurjieg  publico)} 
but  as  (Taius  says  (/.a),  that  the  equites  had  a 
right  to  distrain  for  this  money  likewise,  it  seems 
impossible  that  this  adnmnt  can  be  correct ;  for  we 
can  hardly  conceive  that  a  private  person  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  a  magistrate,  that  u, 
against  the  state,  or  that  he  could  distnun  any  of 
the  public  property  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  this  money  was  also  paid  by  the  single 
women  and  orphans,  and  that  it  was  against  these 
that  the  equites  had  the  same  right  to  distrain, 
as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  aee  hordearium. 

The  aee  militare,  the  Amount  of  which  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tribimi 
aerariij  and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  them.  (Cato,  ap.  GelL 
vii.  10  ;  Varr.  Z.  i^.  v.  181,  ed.  MGller ;  Festus,s.  t» 
aerarU  irUnad ;  Gains,  /.  c.)  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed from  a  passage  of  the  Pseudo-Asoonius  (m 
Verr.  p.  167,  ed.  Orelli),  that  these  trSnmi  aerwit 
were  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasury,  and 
that  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  quaestors  ; 
but  Madvig  (De  TVUntnie  Aerariie  Di^mtaOo,  in 
Opuecttla,  vol.  il  pp.  258 — 261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tribmii 
aerarii  were  private  persons,  who  were  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  aes  militare,  and  upon  whose  pro* 
perty  a  distress  might  be  levied,  if  the  money  were 
not  paid.  He  supposes  that  they  were  persons 
whose  proper^  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  tribmn 
aerarii,  either  because  they  reoeived  money  fi:om  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because,  which  is  the  more  probable,  they  levied 
the  irilnUmm,  which  was  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  state  thus  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
tributnm  and  of  keeping  mmute  accounts,  for  which 
reason  the  vectigalia  were  afterwards  formed,  and 
the  foot-soldien  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  horse-soldiers.  These  iribum  aerarii  wete  no 
longer  needed  when  the  state  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  payment  of  the  troops  [Exbrcitus], 
but  they  were  revived  in  r  c.  70,  as  a  distinct 
class  in  the  commonwealth  by  the  Lex  Aurelia, 
which  gave  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  equites  and 
tribuni  aerarii.  [Tribuni  Axraru.]  The  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  (Hiet.  of  Rome,  vol  i  p.  474.),  that  the 
aeg  mUitare  was  paid  by  the  aerarians  [Axrarii] 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  merely  a  conjecture, 
which,  however  ingenious,  is  supported  by  no  an- 
cient authority. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Niebuhr  {HuL 
of  Rome,  vol  ii  p.  442),  that  the  2000  asses,  which 
was  the  yearly  pay  of  a  horseman,  give  200  assas 
a  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  that  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  a  year  of  ten,  and  not  of 
twelve  months,  was  nsed  in  all  calculations  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  W0&  fai 
playing  with  dice,  manibua  eoUeetum.  Mamu  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
aet  manuarium,     (Gell.  xvii  13  ;  Suet^M^.  71.) 

AES  UXCKRIUM,  a  tax  paid  by  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  married.  It  was 
first  imposed  by  the  censors,  M.  Furius  CamiDus 
and  M.  Postumius,  in  b.  c.  403,  but  we   do  not 
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haow  vlietlier  it  eontmued  to  be  leried  afterWBrds. 
( Fcstas,  «L  CL  ;  V&L  Max.  ii  <).  §  1 1  Plut  OtrntU.  2.) 
[LuL  J 171.] A  «T  Papia  Puppaba.1 
AESTIMATIO  LITIS.    [Judbx.] 
AESy MNE'TES  (oicrw/uH^j,  from  olro,  «  a 
JBit  ponkMi/*  hence  **  a  penon  wbo  gives  every 
csK  his  jnst  portson  "),  onginaUy  signified  merely  a 
jadge  in  tlie  hen>ic  games,  but  afterwards  indicated 
■1  isdividiial  who  was  occasionally  invested  volun- 
tarily by  hia  {ellow-citixens  with  onlimited  power 
ia a  Greek  state.   His  power,  accordmg  to  Aristotle, 
partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  botb  of  kingly 
ar«d  tyrannical  authority  ;  since  he  was  appointed 
kgally  and  ruled  over  wQling  subjects,  but  at  the 
same  tiroe  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  in  his  pub- 
He  administration.      (Aristot  Polit  iii  9.   §  5, 
it.  8. 1 2 ;  Hesych.  «.  v.)  Hence  Theophrastus  ^Is 
line  office  TXfpcan^s  a^>en/i,  and  Dionysius  (v.  73) 
cooiporcs  it  with  the  dictatorship  at  Rome.     It 
vas  not  hereditary  ;  but  it  was  sometimes  held 
kr  life,  and  at  other  times  only  till  some  object 
■as  accomplisfacd,  such  as  the  reconciling  of  the 
variooa  &ctiona  in  the  state,  and  the  like.     We 
have  only  one  express  instance  in  which  a  person 
received  the  title  of  Aesymnetes,  namely,  that  of 
PittacuB,  in  Mytilene,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
dignity,  because   the   state  had  been  long  torn 
astmder  by  the  varioos  factions,  and  who  succeeded 
ia  restoring  peace  and  order  by  his  wise  regulations 
and  laws.  (Dionys.  v.  73 ;  Strab.  ziii  p.  61 7  ;  Pint 
•Sb&m,  4  ;  Diog.  La&t.  L  75  ;  Plehn,  Lesbiaea^  pp. 
461, 46.)  There  were,  however,  no  doubt  many  other 
persons  who  ruled  under  this  title  for  a  while  in 
the  varioas  states  of  Greece,  and  those  legislators 
biae  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  aesymnetes,  whom 
their  feUow-citizens  appointed  with  supreme  power 
to  enaet  laws,  as  Dracon,  Solon,  Zaieucus  and 
Chanmdas.     In  some  stat^  such  as  Cyme  and 
Chalcedon,  it  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular 
nagistiates.       (Wachsmuth,    HeUen.   AUertAwn, 
voL  i.  ppu  423,  441,  2d  ed.  ;  Tittmann,  Oriedk. 
Slaattc.  p.  761,  &c.  ;  SchSmann,  Antiq,  Jur,  Pvbl. 
6raec  pu  88  ;  Hermann,  Staataa&erth.  §  63.) 
AETAS.     [Inpans  ;  Impubks.] 
AETOLICUM  FOEDU&  {Koivhv  rw  hlrd>~ 
X«r.)     The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
coontzT,  afiervrards  called  Aetolia,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  sort  of  confederacy  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer.     {TL  ii.  638,  &c.,  ziii.  217  &c.)     In 
the  time  of   Thucydides  (iii.  Ill),  the  several 
Aetolam  tribes  between  the  rivers  Achelous  and 
Evenus,  appear  to  have  been  quite  independent  of 
one  another,  although  they  were  designated  by  the 
eommoo  name  of  Aetolians ;  but  we  nevertheless 
ind  that,  on  certain  occasions,  they  acted  in  concert, 
as  for  example,  when  they  sent  embassies  to  foreign 
powers,  or  when  they  hsd  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  a  common  enemy.      (Thuc.  I.  c,  iii.  9b^  &c.) 
It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  there  did  not 
exist  any  definite  league  among  the  tribes  of  Aeto- 
lia, and  that  it  was  only  their  common  danger  that 
Dade  them  act  in  concert;  but  such  a  state  of 
things,  at  any  rate,  facilitated  the  formation  of  a 
league,  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  was  needed. 
Bat  the  league  appears  as  a  very  powerful  one  very 
loon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viz. 
daring  the  Lamian  war  against  Antipater.     (Diod. 
xix.  66,  XX.  99.)      How  far  its  organisation  was 
then  regulated  is  unknown,  though  a  certain  con- 
ititatloii  must  have  existed  as  early  as  that  time, 
we  find  that  Aristotle  wrote  a  work  on  the 
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AetolLui  constitution.  ( Strab.  vii.  p.  321.)  But  it 
was  certainly  wanting  in  internal  soliditjr,  and  not 
based  upon  any  firm  principles.  In  &  a  204,  two 
of  the  heads  of  the  confederacy,  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas,  were  commissioned  to  regulate  its  constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
regulation,  that  a  general  cancelling  of  debts  was 
decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb.  xiii.  1,  Fragm, 
Hist,  68.)  Toe  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  was  that  the 
former  originally  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
nations  or  tribes,  while  the  latter  was  a  confederacy 
of  towns.  Hence  the  ancient  and  great  towns  of 
the  Aetolians,  throughout  the  period  of  the  league, 
are  of  no  importance  and  exercise  no  influence 
whatever.  Even  Thermon,  although  it  was  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  the  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary  meetings  of  the  confederates  were  held  (Polyb. 
V.  8,  xviii.  31,  zxviii.  4  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  463),  did  not 
serve  as  a  fortress  in  times  of  vrar,  and  whenever 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  danger,  they 
preferred  withdrawing  to  Uieir  impregnable  moun- 
tains. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  confederacy  was 
vested  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  the  coufedc« 
rates  {KQivhv  r&y  AMXwp,  coneUiwn  Aetolcfrwn\ 
and  this  assembly  unquestionably  had  the  right  to 
discuss  all  questions  respecting  peace  and  war,  and 
to  elect  the  great  civil  or  military  officers  of  the 
league.  It  is  however  dear,  that  those  assemblies 
could  not  be  attended  by  all  the  Aetolians,  for 
many  of  them  were  poor,  and  lived  at  a  great  dis> 
tance,  in  addition  to  which  the  roads  were  much 
more  impassable  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  constitution  of  the  league  was  thus  in  theory 
a  democracy,  but  under  the  cover  of  that  name  it 
was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  and  the  name  Panae- 
toUcwn,  which  Livy  (xxxi.  29)  applies  to  the  Aeto- 
lian assembly,  must  be  understood  accordingly,  as 
an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
persons,  who  occasionally  passed  the  most  arbitrary 
resolutions,  and  screened  the  maddest  and  most 
unlawful  acts  of  the  leading  men  under  the  fine 
name  of  a  decree  of  all  the  Aetolians. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  Thermon,  but  on  extraordinary 
occasions  assemblies  were  also  held  in  other  towns 
belonging  to  the  league,  though  they  were  not 
situated  in  the  country  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Heracleia  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3),  Naupactus  (xxxv.  12), 
Hypata  (xxzvi.  2,  8),  and  Lamia  (xxxv.  43,  44). 
The  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly  were  sometimes  discussed  previously  ))y 
a  committee,  selected  firom  the  great  mass,  and 
called  Apocleti  {i,ir6K\rrroij  Suid.  s. «. ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
28.)  Some  writers  believe  that  the  Apocleti  formed 
a  permanent  council,  and  that  the  thirty  men  sent 
out  to  n^otiate  with  Antiochus  were  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Apocleti.  (Polyb.  iv.  9,  xx.  10, 
XXL  3  ;  Tittmann,  Crrieeh.  StaaUverf.  p.  727.) 

The  general  assembly  usually  met  in  die  autumn, 
when  the  officers  of  the  league  were  elected.  (Polyb. 
iv.  37.)  The  highest  among  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  league,  bore  the  title  of  OTpofnrf6s^ 
whose  office  lasted  only  for  one  year.  The  first 
whose  name  is  known,  was  Eurydamus,  who  com- 
manded the  Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Pans.  x.  16.  §  2.)  The  strategus  had  the 
right  to  convoke  the  assembly  ;  he  presided  in  it. 
introduced  the  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  levied 
the  troops.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  4.)     He  had  his  share 
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of  the  boot^'  made  in  war,  but  wu  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  decuiona  upon  peace  and  war.  (Lit.  xxzt. 
25.)  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  as  a  sanguine 
strategns  might  easOy  hare  involved  the  league  in 
wars  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
His  name  was  signed  to  all  public  documents, 
treaties,  and  decrees  of  the  general  assembly.  An 
exception  occurs  in  the  peace  with  the  Romans, 
because  they  themselves  dictated  it  and  abandoned 
the  usual  form.  (Polyb.  zziL  15.)  Respecting 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  informed  by  Hesychius 
(s.  V,  KvdtJup  ircrrpf^),  that  it  was  decided  by  white 
and  black  beans,  and  not  by  voting,  but  by  draw- 
ing lots,  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  assembly 
nominated  a  number  of  candidiates,  who  then  had 
to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
was  strategus. 

The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  strategus  were 
the  hipparchus  and  the  public  scribe.  (Polyb.  xziL 
15  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviiL  11.)  We  further  hear  of 
avvtSfto^  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bdckh,  Gorp,  Inter. 
voL  ii.  p.  633),  and  pofJLaypd<poi,  who  however  may 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  writing  down  of 
laws,  than  the  Athenian  nomothetae.  (Bdckh, 
Lc,  pp.857,  858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Aetolian  league  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  are,  however, 
two  things  which  appear  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  confederacy,  first  the  circumstance 
that  its  members  were  scattered  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  that  besides  Aetolia  Proper  and 
some  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris  and 
Thessaly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cephalenia  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  east  the  town  of  Cius  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  second  place,  many  of  the  confederates  had 
been  forced  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
abandon  it  again  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
(Polyb.  iv.  25  ;  comp.  zxii.  13,  15  ;  Liv.  zxxviiL 
9,  11.)  The  towns  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  course  enjoyed  isopolity ;  but  as  it  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  strength  in  aU  possible  ways,  the 
Aetolians  also  formed  connections  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  other  states,  which  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  b.  c.  189  by  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
party  among  the  Aetolians  themselves  caused  in 
&  a  1 67  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  survived 
the  maasacre,  were  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31  ;  Justin,  xxxiiL  2  ;  comp.  Tittmann, 
Iktrstellung  der  Griech.  StcuUtvaf,  p.  721,  &c. ; 
Lucas,  U^ber  Poiyb,  Darttdlung  des  AdoL  Bundes, 
Konigsberg,  1827,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griec^ 
StaatsaUeriL  §  183  ;  Schom,  Gese/iichie  GrieckenL 
p.  25,  &C. ;  Brandstttter,  DU  Getck,  dei  Aetol.  Landes, 
Volhes  ufid  Btmdes^  p.  298,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'MA  (A^«/itf).     [Fastiqium.] 

AFFI'NES,  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADFI'NES, 
ADFFNITAS.  Aflinitas  is  that  relation  into 
which  one&mily  comes  with  respect  to  another  by 
a  marriage  between  the  members  of  the  respective 
fiimilies  ;  but  it  is  used  more  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the  cognati  of 
wife  and  husband  respectively.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  also  affines  with  respect  to  their  being 
members  of  different  fiimilies  ;  and  the  betrothed 
husband  and  wife  (sponsus,  sponsa)  with  reference 
to  tlieir  intended  marriage.    Affinitas  can  only  be 
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the  remit  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are  ijo 
degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  those  of  cog- 
natio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  various 
kinds  of  affinitas.  The  &ther  of  a  husband  is  the 
socer  of  the  husband^s  wife,  and  the  &ther  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife^s  husband  ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband^s  and  wi£B^  mothen.  A  son^  wife 
is  noros  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents  ; 
a  wife^  husband  it  gener  or  scm-in-Iaw  to  tne  wife'h 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia  —  pater,  mater — of  the 
wife  become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer 
magnus,  nrosocms,  or  socrus  magna — socer,  socnu 
— of  the  husband,  wbo  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son*s 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronunis 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband 
or  wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage,  are  called  privignus 
and  privigna,  witb  respect  to  their  step-&ther  or 
step-mother ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  chUdren, 
the  step-father  and  step-mother  are  sevoally  called 
vitricus  and  noverta.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  Glos  (the  Greek  ydXats),  Marriage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incapacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
in  which  the  affinitas  originated.  (Gains,  L  6^) 
A  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  capitis  diminutio 
as  to  lose  both  his  fireedom  and  the  civitas,  lost 
also  all  his  affines.  (Dig.  38.  tk.  10.  s.  4  ;  BScking^ 
InstUuHonen^  vol  I  p.  267.)  [G.  L.] 

AGALMA  (Jiya\tia),     [Statuaria.] 

AGAMIOU  GRAPHE  (&Ya^v  rpo^). 
[Matrimonium.] 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliii.  5  ;  Plin.  H,  M 
XXXV.  1 1  ;  Curt  viii.  6 ;  Hor.  Semu  ii  8.  72  ;  Pers. 
V.  76.) 

AGATHOERGI  (dtycaotfryoC),  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  300  knights 
(Iirrcis),  of  wliom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year, 
and  were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name 
of  offo^oergi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod, 
i.  67.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  agathnergi  did  not  attain  that  rank  merely 
by  seniority,  but  were  selected  firom  the  Imrth  by 
the  ephors  without  reference  to  age.  (Ruhnken, 
Ad  Titnaei  Leaeic.  Plat.  t.v. ;  Hesych.  s.  r. ;  Bekker, 
Anecd.  vol.  L  p.  209.) 

A'GELA  (ay4\ri\  an  assembly  of  young  men 
in  Crete,  who  lived  together  firom  their  eighteenth 
year  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  their  seventeenth  year  they  remained  in 
their  fiither's  house  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  agela,  they  were  called 
hirdytXai,  They  were  then  enrolled  in  agdae^ 
which  were  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  and  gave  great 
power  to  particular  families.  An  agda  always 
consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citisens, 
who  were  usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
6Either  of  the  youth  who  had  been  the  means  of  col- 
lecting the  agela.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person, 
called  &7cAaTi}f,  to  suprintend  the  military  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  youths  (who  were  called 
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^AiivTos),  to  accoinpRny  them  to  the  chnse,  and 
to  paiiish  them  when  disobedient  He  was  ac- 
eonntable,  flowever,  to  the  state^  which  sappoited 
the  ageia  at  the  public  expense.  AU  the  members 
of  an  offekt  were  obliged  to  many  at  the  same 
time.  When  they  ceased  to  belong  to  an  agela, 
they  partook  of  the  public  meals  for  men  (ia^tia) 
[Stssitia].  These  institations  were  afterwards 
pnwared  in  only  a  few  states  of  Crete^  snch  for 
;nstance  as  Lyctns.  (Ephoras,  ap.  Strub,  x,  p.  480, 
kc ;  HeracL  Pont  c  3. ;  Hock,  Creta^  iiL  p.  100, 
&c  ;  MiUler,  Dor,  iv.  5b  §  3  ;  Hermann,  Grieck. 
SkEOtrnMliertitumer^  §  22;  Wachsmuth,  Hdlen. 
Abanhmmdamde^  toL  i.  p.  362,  2d  ed.;  Kraiise,  DU 
Gymmastik  «.  Agomaiik  <L  Hellenm^  p.  690,  &c.) 
At  Sparta  the  youths  left  their  parents*  houses  at 
seren  yean  of  age  and  entered  the  fioveu. 

AGE'MA  {(SryfiM"^  from  &7w),  the  name  of  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
cofosistiDg  of  horse-soldiers  and  foot-soldiers,  but 
Dsnally  ol  the  former.  It  seems  to  have  varied  in 
nmnber ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of  160  men,  at 
ether  times  of  300,  and  in  hiter  times  it  contained 
ss  manT  aa  1000  or  2000  men.  (Diod.  xiz.  27, 
28:  Lir.  xxxriL  40  ;  xliii.  51.  58  ;  Curt  iv.  13  ; 
Polyb.  T.  25,  65^  xzzi  8  ;  Hesych.  and  Suid. «. «.; 
Enstath.  «<  02.  L  p.  lSif%  62.) 

ACER  is  the  general  term  for  a  district  or  tract 
rf  country,  which  has  some  definite  limits,  and  be- 
longs to  some  political  society.  Ager  Romanns  is 
the  old  territory  of  the  Romans.  Agri,  in  the 
ploal,  often  means  lands  in  the  country  as  opposed  to 
town :"  est  magris,**means  ^^heisinthecomBtry:** 
''mittere  in  agns,**  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  speak- 
mg  of  the  agrarian  laws,  means  to  assign  portions  of 
the  Ager  Pnblicua  to  individuals.  (Lir.  tL  17, 
X.21.) 

Terra  is  an  indefinite  term :  it  is  a  whole  conn- 
try  withont  le&ienoe  to  political  limits,  as  Terra 

Ager  Pnblicos  was  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state,  part  of  the  Publicum.  Agw  Privatos  was 
the  ptopeity  of  individuals.  Some  remarks  on  the 
genecai  division  of  land  into  Publicus  and  Privatus, 
and  on  the  nature  of  land  that  was  Sacer  and  Reli- 
gioBQSi,  are  omtained  in  the  article  on  the  Agrarian 
Lavra.  Ager  Occnpatorins  is  land  occupied  by  a 
victorions  people  when  the  conquered  people  had 
been  diiTea  out  (An  Aprarme  Juctore$^  p.  45, 
ed.  Ooea.) :  the  poasessiones  [ Aorariab  Lbobs] 
wcfe  included  in  the  Ager  Occnpatorius.  Such 
land  aa  waa  restored  to  Uiose  who  had  lost  it  by 
conquest,  waa  called  Redditus.  The  Ager  Occu- 
patorinavras  also  called  Ager  Ardfinhis  or  ArcifinaliR, 
so  denominated  **  ab  aroendis  hostibns  **  (p.  38.  ed. 
Goea.).  Bnt  the  terms  Ager  Areifinius  and  Occu- 
patorina  do  not  appear  to  be  exactly  equivalent, 
thoi^h  some  of  the  vnitons  on  the  Res  Agiaria 
make  them  so.  Ager  Arcifinhis  appears  to  express 
tb«  whde  of  a  territory,  which  had  only  some 
natml  or  arbitrary  boundaiy,  and  was  not  defined 
by  measarement  {q^  mdia  menmra  coutifutur ; 
Frontimu.)  Such  were  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  Roman  Ager  Publieus.  The  Ager  Occupatorivs 
might  signify  so  much  of  the  public  land  included 
in  the  Aicifinias  as  was  held  by  possessors  (occu- 
patoa),  or,  as  Niebuhr  explains  i1^  the  term  Occn- 
patonaa  was  confined  to  the  public  land,  strictly  so 
called,  and  des^nated  the  tenure  under  which  it 
hdd. 

Frontinaa  divides  lands  into  three  heads  (qnali- 
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totet) :  Ager  Divisus  et  Assignatus  ;  Ager  mensura 
comprehensus  ;  Ager  Areifinius.  He  defines  the 
Areifinius,  as  above  stated.  The  Ager  mensura 
comprehensus  appears  to  signify  a  tmct,  of  which 
the  limits  were  defined  by  measurement,  which 
was  given  in  the  mass  to  some  community  (atjus 
modus  univertus  ewitoH  ett  ass^fnattui)^  of  which 
he  mentions  two  examples. 

Ager  Divisus  et  Assignatus  was  public  land 
that  was  assigned  or  granted  to  private  persons. 
The  verb  dwido^  or  some  form  of  it,  is  used  by  Livy 
(iv.  51,  v.  30)  to  express  the  distribution  of  tho 
land.  The  word  aasigno  indicates  the  fixmg  of 
the  signa  or  boundaries.  Ager  Quaestorins  vra^ 
public  land,  which  vras  sold  by  the  quaestors  (pp. 
2,  14,  ed;Goes.),  in  square  patches,  each  side  of 
which  was  the  length  of  ten  linear  actus :  the  squara 
consequently  contained  100  quadiati  actus  or  fifty 
jugeia. 

Ager  Limitatus  vras  public  land  marked  out  by 
limites  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  coloni  or 
others.  The  limites  were  drawn  with  reference 
to  the  heavens  (p^  1 50,  ed.  Goes.)  ;  and  this  mode 
of  dividmg  the  hoid  vras  founded  on  the  old  Etruscan 
doctrine^  for  the  Etruscans  divided  the  earth  into 
parts,  follovring  the  course  of  the  sun  by  drawing 
a  line  from  east  to  west,  and  another  from  south  to 
north.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  limites  of  a 
templum,  a  term  which  means  the  celestial  vault, 
and  also  so  much  of  the  earths  surfiu»  as  the  augur 
could  comprehend  in  his  view.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Limitatio  of  land.  A 
line  (limes)  was  drawn  through  a  given  point  from 
east  to  west,  which  was  called  the  Decumanns, 
originally  Duocimanus*  (according  to  Hyginns),  be* 
cause  it  divides  the  earth  into  two  parts :  another 
line  vras  drawn  from  south  to  north,  which  vras  called 
Cardo,  **  a  mundi  cardine.**  The  length  of  these 
two  chief  limites  would  be  determined  by  the  limits 
of  the  land  which  vras  to  be  divided.  The  points 
from  which  the  two  chief  limites  were  drawn  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  were  par 
rallel  to  the  Decumanns  were  Prorsi,  direct ;  those 
which  were  parallel  to  the  Cardo  vrere  Transversi, 
transverse.  The  limes  vras  therefore  a  tenn  applied 
to  a  boundary  belonging  to  a  tract  of  land,  and  the 
centnriae  indnded  in  it,  and  is  difibrent  from  finis, 
which  is  the  limit  of  any  particuhtf  property.  The 
Decnroani,  Carding,  and  other  limites  of  a  district 
form  an  unchangeable  kind  of  network  in  the  midst 
of  the  changeable  properties  which  have  thehr  several 
fines  (RudorfF  ).  The  distance  at  which  the  limites 
were  to  be  drawn,  would  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  squares  or  oenturiae,  as  they  wen  called,  into 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  tract  The 
whole  tract  might  not  be  square:  sometimes  the 
Decumani  Limites  would  be  only  half  as  long  as  the 
(Sardines  (p.  154.  ed.  Goes.).  Every  sixth  limes, 
reckoning  from  the  Decumanns  and  including  it^ 
vras  wider  than  the  intermediate  limites,  and  these 
wider  limites  served  as  roads,  bnt  they  were  not 
included  under  the  term  of  Viae  Publicae,  though  a 
limes  and  a  via  publica  might  sometimes  coincide. 
(Hyginns.  ed.  Goes.  p.  1 63.)  The  narrower  limites 
were  called  Lincarii  in  the  provinces,  bnt  in  Italy 

*  Duocimanus,  according  to  Hyginns,  was 
chmiged  into  Decimanus ;  '^  Decumanns,**  says 
Niebuhr,  ^  probably  horn  making  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  which  resembles  the  numeral  X,  like  deciis- 
satus.**     Neither  explanation  is  satis&wtory. 
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they  were  called  SubronciTL    The  Ihnites  panlld 
to  the  cardo  were  drawn  in  the  tame  way. 

The  Roman  measure  of  length  ueed  for  land 
was  the  actus  of  120  feet :  the  square  actus  was 
1 4,400  square  feet ;  and  a  juger  or  jugerum  was 
two  actus  quadrati.  The  word  oenturia  properly 
means  a  hundred  of  any  thing.  The  reason  of 
the  term  centuria  being  applied  to  these  din- 
sims  may  be,  that  the  plebeian  centuries  contained 
100  actus,  which  is  60  jugera,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  p<vtions  put  up  to  sale  by  tiiu  quaes 
tors:  but  Siculus  Flaccus  (p.  15,  ed.Goeft.)  gives 
a  different  account.  The  centuria  sometimes  con- 
tained 200  jugera,  and  in  later  periods  240  and 
400.  This  division  into  centuriae  only  compre> 
bended  the  cultivable  land.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  divided,  that  part 
which  did  not  consist  of  amble  land  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  colony  or  settlement ;  and  was 
used  as  pasture.  Such  tracts  appear  to  be  the 
CompasGUus  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (c  4,  &c). 
The  L'lnd  that  was  thus  limited,  would  often  have 
an  irregular  boundary,  and  thus  many  centuries 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  pieces  were  called 
Sttbseciva,  and  were  sometimes  granted  to  the 
colony  or  community,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
stat&  That  such  portions  existed  in  some  quantity 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  &ct  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
making  sales  of  them,  and  Domitian  is  said  to 
have  restored  them  to  the  possessors. 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  limited  land  was  engraved 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  the  tabularium. 
This  plan  (forma)  showed  all  the  limites  or  cen- 
turiae, and  was  a  permanent  record  of  the  original 
limitatiMi.  Descriptions  also  accompanied  the  plan, 
which  mentioned  the  portions  that  l)dloi^d  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  other  particulars.  (Siculiu 
Flaoctts,  De  Dims,  et  Atsig.  ed.  Goes.,  p.  16  ;  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissonius,  Sdect  «m  Jwr. 
CM,  iii.  c  5.)  Some  of  these  records,  which  be- 
long to  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  are  men- 
tioned by  Siculus  Flaccus,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote  (p.  24.  ed.  Goes.).  These  r^stered  plans 
were  the  best  evidence  of  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  and  if  disputes  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  marks  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished^  they  were  different  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Arcifinius  and  Ager  Limitatus.  In  the  case  of 
Ager  Arcifinius,  the  boundariM  were  either  natund 
or  artificial,  as  mountain  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
rocks,  hills,  ramparts  of  earth,  walls  of  rubble,  and 
an  forth :  rivers,  brooks,  ditches  and  water  conduits 
were  also  used  as  boundaries.  Marks  were  also 
made  on  rocks,  and  trees  were  planted  for  this 
piupose,  or  were  left  standing  (arbores  intactae, 
antemissae).  Trees  were  often  marked :  those 
which  were  the  common  property  of  two  land^ 
owners  were  marked  on  both  sides ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  woe  marked 
on  the  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
huid  (arbores  insignea,  signatae,notatae).  By  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  Imrk,  a  scar  would  be  formed 
which  would  answer  as  a  signum.  In  angles,  such 
as  a  trifinium  or  qoadrifinium,  more  special  boundary 
marics  were  used,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  point 
40  some  pioae  of  water  as  the  nearest  boundary. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  l^uudary  stones  and  posts,  not  by  natural 
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barrienL  The  boundaries  of  the  territofy  welv 
marked  by  termini,  which  received  their  names 
undtf  the  empire  from  the  emperor  who  gave  the 
commission  for  partitioning  the  laud.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  expressions  Lapides  Angustales,  Tibe- 
riani,  and  so  forth,  mentioned  as  the  termini  fixed 
by  these  emperors  for  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
which  they  founded.  The  Termini  Teiritoriales 
marked  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  Pleurici 
ran  parallel  to  the  Decumani  and  Cardines,  the 
Actuarii  Centuriales  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Epipedonici  in  the  centre  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Proportionales  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  jugera.  The  boundaries  of  a  property 
wore  also  marked  by  termini  ;  and  the  own^r  of 
a  property  might  place  termini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieces  into  which  he  divided  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  termini  were  either  posts  of  wood  or  stones. 
In  the  colonies  of  Augustus,  the  boundaries  of  the 
centuriae  were  marked  by  stones  ;  those  of  the 
several  allotments  by  oak  posts  (termini  robusti, 
pali  roborei.)  Sometimes  pali  actuarii  are  men- 
tioned, from  which  it  appears  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  centuriae  were  sometimes  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  Tlie  stones  used  in  a  particular  limitatto 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  in  order  to  make 
them  more  useful  as  boundary  stones.  The  stones 
were  either  polished  (politi,  dolati)  or  rough  hewn 
(taxati  a  ferro),  or  in  their  entire  rough  state.  The 
sixe  varied  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by 
ignorant  people  for  mile  stones.  The  form  of  the 
stones  also  varied,  as  we  see  from  the  representations 
contained  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Agrimensores. 
The  number  of  angles  varied  in  those  which  were 
angular :  some  were  cylindrical,  some  pointed,  others 
of  a  pyramidal  famb  The  head  stones  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  boundary  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  lay  between  them.  In- 
scriptions and  marks  were  also  put  on  the  termini. 
The  termini  on  the  boundaries  of  the  limited  land 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions  ;  the  eenturial 
and  pleurite  termini  give  the  number  of  the  century 
and  the  name  of  the  limes.  Various  kinds  of 
marks  were  also  devised  to  fiicilitate  the  ascertain- 
ing of  boundaries  without  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  phin. 

These  precautions  were  not  alL  A  stone  might  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thos  become  un- 
certain. It  was  accordingly  the  practice  to  bury 
something  under  the  stone  that  was  not  perishable, 
as  bones,  emben  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  tune  when  the  stone  was  set  up.  Small 
coins  were  also  put  under  it,  and  frngments  of  glass, 
pottery,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  is 
enjoined  by  the  hiws  of  Mami  (x  iii.  249, 250, 251 ), 
a  feet  noticed  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  Chi  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  such 
offerings  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidence 
was  lost  Under  the  old  religion  it  was  also  the 
practice  to  traverse  the  boundaries  at  the  terminaiia, 
in  the  month  of  February.  In  the  case  of  the 
territorial  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  old  custom,  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  terminalia. 
Private  persons  also  examined  their  bonndariev  at 
the  terminalia,  and  the  usual  offerings  were  made. 
The  parish  perambulations  and  other  perambuJa* 


tioai  of  modem  tunes  bow  wme  resemblance  to  this 
R9maa  usage. 

It  has  Iwen  ohsenred  that  finis,  a  tenn  which 
expresses  the  boondaiy  of  separate  properties,  must 
not  be  confonnded  wiUi  limes ;  nor  must  fimdus  be 
oonfiwnded  with  locus.  A  fundus  has  determinate 
toundariec  (fines):  a  locus  is  indeterminate,  and 
amy  be  part  of  a  fundus  or  comprise  more  than  a 
fnndoa.  A  dispute  about  a  fundus  is  a  question  of 
pnpeitT  ;  a  dispute  about  a  locos  or  finis  is  a  dis- 
pute  about  boundaries. 

Niebuhr  conjectures  **  that  a  fimdus  assigned  by 
che  state  was  considered  as  one  entire  &rm,  as  a 
vhoIe»  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be  changed.** 
But  he  adds,  **  This  did  not  preclude  the  division 
of  estate  nor  even  the  lale  of  duodecimal  parts  of 
ibem ;  ^  and  further,  **  The  sale  or  transfer  of  them, 
when  tlie  whole  was  not  alienated,  was  in  parts 
according  to  the  duodecimal  scale.**  But  to  this  it 
is  replied  by  Dureau  do  la  Malle,  that  when  there 
were  fiTe,  seTen  or  nine  heredes,  there  must  be  a 
&actioiial  division.  A  fundus  generally  had  a  paF> 
bcniar  name  which  was  not  changed,  and  it  is 
itated  that  both  in  Italy  and  France  many  of  these 
pn^ierties  still  have  Roman  names.  But  the  fact 
of  a  fundus  ^meralfy  having  a  name,  and  the  fact 
of  the  name  being  often  preserved,  does  not  prove 
that  all  fundi  retained  their  original  limits  accord- 
ing  to  Roouui  usage  ;  nor  does  the  fact,  that  there 
wen  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  owners  of  one 
fnndua  (Dig.  10.  tit.  1.  s.  4.),  prove  that  a  fundus 
never  had  its  limits  changed,  while  it  disproves 
Xiebuhr*ls  assertion  as  to  duodecimal  parts,  unless 
the  halves  and  thirds  were  made  up  of  duodecimal 
parts,  which  cannot  be  proved.  It  seems  probable 
enough,  that  an  original  fundus  would  often  retain 
its  Imiits  unchained  for  centuries.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  bounds  (fines)  of  private  properties  alien 
changed.  RndcMriflT  remarks :  **  The  boundary  of  a 
property  is  changeable.  It  may  by  purchase,  ex- 
chai^e,  and  other  alienation,  be  pushed  further, 
and  be  carried  back.**  The  localities  of  the  great 
r^j^in^^  Decamani,  and  oUier  Limitea»  as  the  same 
writer  has  ben  already  quoted  to  show,  are  un- 
changeable. 

The  difficulty  of  handling  this  subject  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  corrupted  text  of  the  writen  on 
the  Res  Agraria.  The  latest  edition  of  these 
writers  ia  hj  Goesins,  Amsterdam,  1674.  Anew 
and  eorrected  edition  of  these  writers  with  a  soit- 
abie  commentary  would  be  a  valuable  ccmtribution 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  land  system.  {Rm 
Agrarian  AmetorM,  ed.  Goes. ;  Rudorfl^  ZtHadnrift 
fur  CfetekiekL  E^dOtw.  Ueber  die  GribiBcheidungs- 
Usgc^  voL  X. ;  Niebohc,  vol  il  appendix  1 ;  Dureau 
de  hi  MaBe,  Eeomomi§  PUUi^  dia  jBowtetwi,  vol.  iL 
pL]66,&e.)  [G.L.] 

AOBR  SANGTUS  (rlfuw^s).  For  an  account 
of  the  lands  in  Greece  devoted  to  the  serriee  of 
vdigian,  see  Tsmsnos:  fi»r  an  aceount  of  those 
in  Rome,  see  Sacxroo& 

AGETCyRIA  (&7irr<W>  [CARNXiiu] 

AGGER  (x*A<a),  from  ad  and  ^sra,  was  used 
in  general  ht  a  httup  or  mound  of  any  kind  which 
mi^t  be  made  of  stones,  wood,  earth  or  any  other 
aahatance.  It  was  more  pardcnlariy  applied  to  a 
■end,  uansUy  composed  of  earth,  which  was  raised 
raond  a  besieged  town,  and  which  was  gradually 
iacfeased  in  breadth  and  height,  till  it  equalled  or 
fwtquMHJ  the  waDs.  Hence  we  find  the  expres- 
oppidum  tqapmjfnan^  <W*  apfndwn 


AGONALIA. 


ai 


dmgtre  ;  and  the  making  of  the  agger  is  expressed 
by  the  verbs  txgtrvere^  eomtrttere^  jac$re,  foeere^  &c. 
Some  of  these  o^jsperes  were  gigantic  works,  flanked 
with  towers  to  defend  the  workmen  and  soldiers, 
and  surmounted  by  parapets,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  could  discharge  missiles  upon  the  besieged 
towns.  At  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caenr  raised  io 
twenty-five  days  an  agger  330  feet  broad,  and  80 
feet  high.  {B,  G.  viL  24.)  As  the  agger  was 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  similar 
materials,  we  sometimes  read  of  its  being  set  on 
fire.  (Liv.  xxxvi  23  ;  Caes.  B.  O,  vii.  24,  B,  C.  iL 
14,  16.)  The  word  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampmort, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (y^sia), 
which  was  usually  nine  feet  broad  and  seven  feet 
deep  ;  but  if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the 
depth  was  increased  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth 
to  thirteen  feet  Sharp  stakes,  &&,  were  usually 
fixed  upon  the  agger,  which  was  then  called  vaUmm. 
When  both  words  are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  B.  O,  vii. 
72,  agper  ae  vallum\  the  agger  means  liie  mound 
of  earth  ;  and  the  vallum  Ske  sharp  stakes  (eaflb'), 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Romc^  the  formidable  rampart  erected  by 
Servius  Tullius  to  protect  the  western  side  of  Rome 
was  called  a^^gftr.  It  extended  from  the  further 
extremity  of  the  Quirinal  to  that  of  the  Esqniline. 
It  was  fifty  feet  broad,  having  a  wall  on  the  top^ 
defended  by  towen,  and  beneath  it  was  a  ditch  a 
hundred  fiset  wide  and  thirty  fieet  deep.  (Cic.  <U 
Rep,  u.  6  ;  Dionys.  ix.  68.)  Pliny  (H,  N,  ui.  fit 
a.  9)  attributes  the  erection  of  this  rampart  to  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  but  this  is  in  opposition  to  aU 
the  other  ancient  writen  who  speak  of  the  matter. 

AGITATO'RE&     [Ciacua.] 

AGMEN.    [ExxRciTUS.] 

AGNA  TI.     [CooNATi.] 

AGNO'MEN.    [NoMitN.] 

AGONALIA,  or  AGO'NIA  (Ov.  F,Mt  v. 
721),  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  sevoal  times  in  the  year.  Its  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  other  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius.  (Ma- 
crob.  Saturn,  i.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
calendars  that  it  waa  celebrated  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  the  9th  of  January,  the  21st  of  May, 
and  the  1 1th  of  December  (a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jam. ;  X II. 
Kal,  Jum.;  III.  Id.  Dee.)  ;  to  which  we  should 
probably  add  the  17th  of  March  (o.  d,  XVI.  Kal. 
Apr.)y  the  day  on  which  the  Liberalia  was  cele- 
brated, since  this  festival  ia  also  called  Agama  or 
Agonimn  MartmU.  (Varr.  L,L.  yi.  14,  ed.  Mill- 
ler ;  Macrob.  L  c. ;  Kaleitdarhim  VaHeanum.)  The 
object  of  this  festival  was  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancients  themselves  ;  but  as  Hartong  has  ob- 
served (Die  Rdigum  der  Rammr^  vol  ii.  p.  33X  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  victim  which  was  offered 
was  a  ram,  that  the  penon  who  offered  it  was  the 
rex  aacrificuluB,  and  that  the  place  where  it  was 
offered  was  the  regie  (Var.  Z.  £.  vL  1 2 ;  Ov.  FiuL 
i.  333  ;  Fest  ».  v.  Agonium\  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  significance 
of  this  festind.  The  nun  was  the  usiud  victim 
presented  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state,  and 
the  rex  sacrificulus  and  the  r^jia  could  be  em- 
ployed only  for  such  ceremonies  as  were  connected 
wiUk  the  highest  gods  and  afiected  t&e  weal  of  the 
whole  state.  Reading  the  sacrifice  in  this  light, 
we  see  a  reason  for  its  being  offered  several  times 
in  the  year. 
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The  etymology  of  the  name  was  also  a  utibjcct 
of  much  dispute  among  the  ancients  ;  and  the  va> 
nous  etymologies  that  were  proposed  are  given  at 
length  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  i.  319—332.)  None  of 
these,  however,  are  at  all  satisfactory ;  and  we 
would  therefore  suggest  another.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  was  originally  called  Agontu^ 
and  the  CoUine  gate  Agonensis,  (Fest.  «.  ro.  Apo- 
ntMm,  Qiaritialis;  oomp.  Dionys.  ii.  37.)  What  is 
then  more  likely  than  that  this  sacrifice  should 
have  been  originally  offered  on  this  hill,  and  should 
thence  have  received  the  name  of  Agonalia  ?  It 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  reffioj  or  the  domtu  regis^  which  in  the  historical 
times  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  sacra  viOy  near 
the  arch  of  Titus  (Becker,  Handbuch  d,  Rom,  Al- 
iertk.  vol.  L  pp.  237, 238) ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  regia  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  to  have 
been  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  i.  21),  and  this 
statement  seems  to  render  our  supposition  almost 
certaiiu  {Ckuaical  Museum,  voL  iv.  pp.  154 — 
157.) 

The  (Xreus  Agonensis^  as  it  is  called,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  present  Piazza  Navona,  and  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
on  the  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Agonalia.  Becker  {Ibid,  pp.  668—670)  has 
however  brought  forward  good  reasons  for  question- 
ing whether  this  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  it 
the  name  of  circus  Agonensis, 

AOO'NES  (&7£i'«s),  the  general  term  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
games.  [Cbrtamina.]  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  law-suits,  and  was  especially  employed 
in  the  phrase  ky&y€S  rtfiJiroi  and  iirlfxriroi.     [1 1- 

ICBICA.] 

AGONO'THETAE  (hywoBirai),  were  per- 
.sons,  in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally, 
the  person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered 
the  prize  was  the  agonothe^  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  in- 
stituted by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian, 
&c^  the  agonothetae  were  either  the  representatives 
of  different  states,  as  the  Amphiclyons  at  the 
Pythian  games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in 
whose  country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleians  were  the  agonothetae  in  the  Olympic  games, 
^he  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyoos  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaean  games.  The  iiryctvoderai  were  also  called 
aiirvfu^ai,  iyttvdpx^i  ieywfoiiKai,  iJB\oB4Teu^ 
paeiovxoi  or  ^xlShoy6fjMt  (from  the  staff  they 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  fipaefis^ 
fipa/Sfvrai, 

AGORA  (iyopd\  properly  means  an  assembly 
of  any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer 
for  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  agora 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  barbarity  and  uncivilised  condition  o''  the  Cy- 
clops is  characterised  by  their  wanting  such  an 
assembly.  (Ilom.  Od.  ix.  1 12.)  The  agora^  though 
usually  convoked  by  the  kmg,  appears  to  have  been 
also  summoned  at  tiroes  by  some  distinguished 
chieftain,  as  for  example,  by  AchiUes  before  Troy. 


AGOUA. 

(Horn.  77.  i.  54.)  The  king  o<%upied  the  mont 
important  seat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  him 
sat  the  nobles,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
around  them.  The  power  and  rights  of  the  people 
in  these  assemblies  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Platner,  Tittman,  and  more  recently 
Nitzsch  in  his  commentary  on  the  Od}'ssey,  main- 
tam  that  the  people  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ; 
while  MiiUer  (Dor,  iiL  1.  §  3),  who  is  followed 
by  Grote  (Hist,  o/ Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  91),  maintains 
that  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed 
measures,  deliberated,  and  voted,  and  that  the 
people  was  only  present  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to 
express  its  feeling  as  a  body ;  which  expressions 
might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince  of  a  mild  di»- 
position.  The  latter  view  of  the  questimi  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  in  no  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  is  any  of  the  peo{de  represented  as  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
inflicts  personal  chastisement  upon  Thersitcs,  for 
presuming  to  attack  the  nobles  in  the  agora.  (H. 
ii.  211 — ^277.)  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which 
is  called  fiovKti  (II.  ii.  53,  vi.  114,  ydporrts 
fiovXfvTot),  and  ddofKos  (Od,  ii.  26),  and  some- 
times even  iryopd  (Od,  ix.  1 12  ;  kyopai  /9ov\i^ 
ip6poi).  Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by 
the  king  or  chiefs  (Hes.  Thea^  85 ;  Hom.  //. 
xviii.  497,  &c.  Od.  xii.  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  agora  served 
merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  The  common 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  agora  are  els  ieyof^v 

p^y  *i<ri4vat,  ky^ip^trOtu,  Ac.  (Wachsmuth,  HeUen, 
AUerthumsk.  vol.  L  p.  346,  2d  cd.  ;  Hermann, 
LekrlttuA,  d,  Grieeh,  SkuOsaU.  §  55  ;  OiH)te,  HisL 
of  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  91 — 101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  ^icirAi^ta,  and  among 
the  Dorians  oAto.  '  The  term  agora  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
demL  ( Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §  27.  p.  50. 37 ;  Scfajiroann, 
De  ComUttsAthmt,  p.  27,  Antiq,  Jwr,  Puid.  Graeo. 
pp.  203, 205 ;  Bockh,  Corp,  Inscrip.  vol  L  p.  125.) 
In  Crete  the  original  name  kyofd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  period. 
(Bekker,  Ati/ecdaL  voL  L  p.  210.) 

ANGORA  (&70pd),  was  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly in  a  Cheek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  all  public  business.  It  answers 
to  the  Roman  /brum  ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  Agora  was  merely  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  and,  in  sea-pcMl  towns,  close  to 
the  harbour.  The  Agora  of  Troy  was  in  the  cita- 
del. Here,  the  chiefis  met  in  council,  and  sat  in 
judgment,  and  the  people  assembled  to  witness 
athletic  games.  It  was  evidently  also  die  place  of 
traffic  and  of  general  intercourse :  m  one  passage 
of  Homer,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idlers 
who  frequented  it  It  was  enclosed  with  large 
stones  sunk  into  the  .earth,  and  seats  of  marble 
were  placed  in  it  for  the  chie&  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  it  was  hallowed  by  the  shrine  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  In  the  Agora  which  Hom«:  particularly 
describes,  —  that  of  the  Pfaaeacians,  —  there  waa 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Ham.  IL  ii.  788,  viL  345, 
346,  xviii.  497-^06,  Od.  vl  263—^285,  viil  16» 
109,  xvi.  361.) 
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OM  of  thli  nrnpli  ansngBment  utm  the  Dwg- 
iJlMDt  iyofaS  of  iMer  tuna,  which  coniuted  of 
Dcloaed  hy  p«tieoee  or  colonnada, 
tcpBists  pojti  fur  lie  isriout  iiaaii»- 


thfl  mdmioiibmt 


n  specially 


buiiieii,  ud    for 

1  rMBMting  tbew  sdilin*  u 
The  chief  ulhoritia  us  Pbiubiuu 
ud  VhniTiDA.  The  exBtiiw  raim  aiv  in  nch  A 
■Mc  u  ta  gira  na  *  Tcry  lilU«  heljk 

We  IiBTe,  Gnt  frf  aU,  in  thii,  u  in  other  de- 
fflRmoitfl  of  urhilHtnTV,  to  diitiD^aiih  (he  Uh- 
ciat  ttjit  frm  thu  mtivducrd  b;  the  Oreckr     ' 

looia  cficr  tbe  Peniaa  nr,  ud  more 

br  Hippodammof  Miletufl  [see  Diet,  of  1 
irboH  ammedai  wilh  the  bailding  of  iyopai  of  > 
Kw  Ibm  M  omked  bj  Iba  name  'Irrotiifitia, 
which  wma  rallied  to  the  Avon  in  the  Peineofl. 
(Hnpm.  !■■.  irtatifiiia.)  The  geoenl  chancier 
nf  the  Orcek  Ayopd  it  thua  dMcribect  by  VitnTiu* 
(t.  1):  —  ■*Tfae  Oieeka  omnge  their  foa  in  ■ 
•qsare  fiinn,  with  teij  wide  double  coloDnadci, 
ud  adcn  than  with  eolanma  act  near  one  another 
aad  with  ttom  or  marble  entablatorfa,  and  they 
nake  wslki  in  the  uypa  itariea." 

Anww  tb*  iTapal  docribed  by  PvuBniaa,  that 
of  the  Klniu  ia  mentianed  by  liim  (n.  24)  ai 
beiag  "  Dot  OD  the  auite  pho  u  theae  of  die  lo- 
oBu  BZkd  the  Greek  citica  adjoining  looia,  bat  it 
it  built  in  the  mom  ancient  foibitoi,  wilh  poiticoei 
Hpnated  finm  one  another,  and  atmia  bi'tween 
Ihm.  But  the  name  of  the  Agora  in  onr  dayi  ia 
HippodromoM,  and  the  people  of  the  country  ex- 
(foe  tfaeir  borae*  there.  But  of  the  porttcoea, 
tbe  eae  towarda  the  aonth  ib  of  the  Dorian  atylc  of 
■qA,  and  the  piUan  diiidd  it  into  three  poiti  (in 
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tlua  the  MeUanodicag  generally  pua  the  day)  :  but 
againat  these  (pillan)  they  place  allon  to  Zeua . . , 
To  one  going  along  thia  portico,  into  t2?e  Agon, 
there  lie*  on  the  left,  along  tbe  further  tide  of 
thia   portico,  the   dwelling  of  the    HcllanodicaA 
{i  'EAAorotucidv) :  and  ^ere  ia  a  dreet  wbicb 
diiidea  it  froni  the  Agon . . .  And  near  tbe  por- 
tico where   the   Hellanodicae   pnat  the   day,    li 
another  portico,  ihete  being  one  atreet  between 
them:  thit  the  Eleiana  lall  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico" (became  it  waa  boilt  from  the  tithe  of  apoil 
taken  from  the  Corcynouii  in  war).     "  Bat  tha 
'  '     'the  portico  it  Dorian  and  double,  haihig 
on  the  one  aide  towarda  the  Agora,  and 
the  other  aide  towarda  the  parta  beyond  tho 
-       ....         ..     --...       .-    ■,   .   ,,j]_ 

lagee  are 
He  then 

pRKXedi  to  mention  the  amamenta  of  the  Agon, 
namely,  the  itatne  of  the  philowpber  PyrrSon  ; 
the  temple  and  itntne  of  Apollo  Aeeuna  ;  tbe 
■tatuea  of  the  Sua  and  Hoon  ;  the  temple  of  tbe 
Oracea,  with  their  wooden  ataCnea,  of  which  tbe 
drcH  waa  ailC,  and  the  banda  and  feet  wen  of 
while  marlde  ;  the  temple  of  Seilenna,  dedloited 
to  bim  alone,  and  not  in  common  with  Dionyani ; 
and  a  monomental  ahrine,  of  pecoliar  form,  with- 
out walla,  bat  with  oak  pillan  aupporting  tbe  n»t^ 
which  waa  reported  to  be  the  monument  of  Oxylui. 
The  Agon  alao  contained  the  dwelling  of  Uie  aix- 
teen  femalea,  who  wore  in  it  tbe  Bioed  robe  for 
Hera.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  Bereial  of 
theae  delaila  confirm  the  high  antiquity  which 
PauKuiiai  ssiigna  to  ihii  Agora. 

Hirt  haa  dnwn  out  the  follewmg  plan  fiom  tbe 
dncription  of  Pauaaniaa.  (OanUoUi  dtr  Bail- 
imut  Iti  dtm  AUm,  Ta£  iii.  fig.  &)  We  gire  it, 
not  aa  feeliog  ■atiafied  of  itt  complete  aceuncy,  bnl 
aa  a  oaeAil  cmnmentary  on  Paiiianiai. 
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by  itlKtaii:  B,  the  Stoa  in  w) 
~  ~  tat,  diTided  from  the  Agora  uy  a 
:  c,  toe  bfflue  of  the  Hellanadii^:  t,  the 
;  B,  tho  Coreyraean  Stoa,  compeaed  of  two 
kxAiiig  into  the  Agon,  and  J  looktag  away 
:  t,  g,  K  110811  templa :  /,  alatnet  of  the 
1  Hoon  :  i,  monument  of  Oiylna  :  i,  houae 


In  tbia  Agon  the  Stoa,  B,  anawera  to  the 
i«AeB,  and  tbe  houae  C,  to  de  inyoMnni  in 


Greek  i^apaJ.  Wilh  reapect  to  the  other  parte,  it 
i>  pretty  BTJdenl  that  tbe  chief  t^n  apace,  i,  which 
Pauaaniaa  calli  fb  fhrm^por  rfjs  Jt^opor,  waa  de- 
toted  to  public  aBsemblies  and  e^ierciae,  and  tho 
o-roaf  (a),  with  their  inlerrening  atreeW  (4),  to 
priiBte  biuineai  and  traffic  Hirt  tracei  a  reaem- 
blance  of  form  between  the  Eleian  agora  and  tho 
Forum  of  Tnjan.  It  it  evident  that  the  wnrda  of 
VitruTini,  aboTB  quoted,  refer  to  the  more  modem, 
or  Ionian  fonn  of  the  Agon,  at  repretentcd  in  the 
following  plan,  which  it  [Uio  taken  from  Jltrt 
(CucdicU*  dtr  Baaheul,  ill  fig.  1)  ;  ~ 
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■1(0  ued  a>  a  lnuDi7 :  d,  th*  Builtea,  or  coon  of 
jnitica :  ■,  the  Tbolm,  id  eomMctkn  wiih  tlu  other 
,  of  tlw  Prytuiennii,  e,  d, 

.  a  cut  bdair,  which  ■•  tito  &om  Hiit,  re- 
pnMDti  ■  Mctiai  of  tha  Agom  made  along  tho 
dotted  Una  on  tha  ^lu. 

Wa  gain  fbrthai  m£jtmati<>i  napeeting  tha  bwld- 
ingi  otnmectad  with  tha  Agoa,  mod  ths  wodu  of 
art  with  which  it  wai  adorned,  ehiaflj  tnoQ  tha 
itatamanti  of  Patuaaiai  napecting  thoaa  of  par- 
ticnlar  dtiea,  >ueh  at  Athena  (L  5.  %  2),  Tbebea 
(ix.l7.gl).Si«r<»(a7.  g7,S.9  6),Aigoa{iL 
31),  Sparta  (iiL  11),  T.gea  (viiL  <7.  I  S),  Um- 
lopolii  (TiiL  SO.  §  3),  to  whkh  numgea  the  nader 
ii  RJenad  for  Iha  detula  Tha  buildinga  mao- 
tioned  in  amnectiaa  with  the  Agota  an :  —  I  ■ 
Templea  of  the  goda  aad  thrinea  of  beros  [Tu- 
PLcic],  beiid«B  altan  imd  ilatnca  of  dirinitiea. 
Tha  epithet  irfOfaiot  ii  often  applied  to  a  divinity 
who  waa  thna  worthipped  in  the  Agoia  (Pbiu_ 
a.  CO.  ;  A«ch.  SanwL  976  ;  Soph.  Otd.  Tyr. 
161,  where  mention  ii  made  of  the  citcnlai  timna 
of  Aitemia  in  the  Agora),  and  Aeachjlni  ei- 
preailj  refen  to  the  AhI  bytifAt  trunriwai  {S^. 
e.  Thtb.  271, 272).  2.  The  Senale-honae  {fiouAw- 
■riifimi),  and  other  plum  for  the  meatingi  of  tha 
gorarning  bodieBi  according  to  the  Donalitatua  of  tha 


:  in  lie  Agom  at  Sparta,  for  ei-  I 
ample,  there  were  the  irnatc-hDnK  of  the  Ocrenlea 
and  Iha  placet  of  meeting  of  the  Ephori,  the  No- 
mophjhica,  aodthe  Bidiaei.  3.  Theniidence  of 
the  magiitntei  for  the  lime  being  [PnvriNiitiirl. 
4.  Coi^  of  jiutice  {[Babilioa].  S.  Tha  pnblic 
treaaory  [ThbhauiiubI.  6.  Thepriaon  [CiRCER]. 
1.  Tha  police  blation,  if  auch  a  (eim  ma;  be  ap- 

Ihe  atation  gf  the  thoujsnd  Scythian  bowmen,  who 
fiirmed  the  police  £>rce  of  the  itate,  waa  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agom  :  thii  den  not,  hgwerer,  aaem 
to  baye  been  a  pcnnonent  building,  but  ocl;  a 
number  of  tent*.  3-  Bniidingi  ojed  fbi  the  re- 
guliCioQ  of  the  ■londardi  of  mcaaure,  nad  >a  forth  ; 
anch  ai  the  building  mlgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Wioda  U  Athena  [Husolooiuk],  and  the 
MilliArium  Aureum  at  Rome,  which  leemi  to  bsTe 
keen  imitated  from  a  aimikr  atondard  at  AUiena 

tUiLLiARiUH].  To  tbeae  Taiiont  buildinga  muat 
9  added  the  wwka  of  art,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  Ae  poiticora  of  the  Agora  were  adonied  ; 
which  wen  chiefiy  in  celebration  of  goda  and 
Piereea  who  figured  in  the  mjthoLogj,  of  men  who 
had  deaeryed  weU  ef  the  gUile,  of  victoriea  and 
other  memorable  eienta,  beaide*  thoae  whith  ob- 
tained a  place  then  purely  by  their  mcrila  aa 
maater-pieca  of  art.  Aa  a  apecimen  we  may 
take  the  Agem  at  Athena,  a  portico  of  which, 
thence  called  the  oTal  rancikti,  vn*  adorned  with 
(ha  [""■'"1]'  of  Pd^notoa,  Ificon,  and  othera, 


and  in  which  alao  ataod  the  atatnea  of  the  tm 
heroea  {ipxT/^'"),  after  whom  the  Phylae  M 
Geiithenei  were  named,  of  Solon,  of  Harmodiua, 
and  Ariatogeiton,  of  the  orator  Ljcurgn*,  and  of 
very  many  othen.  It  waa  ouatomary  alao  to  buiM 
new  porticoea  out  ef  the  apotia  tnken  in  ((rest  wnta, 
na  exomplea  of  which  we  baTe  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico at  Eija,  mentioned  abore,  and  the  Petiian  por- 
tico at  Sparta. 

The  open  ana  of  the  Agoim  waa  originally  the 
place  of  pnblic  uaembtj  for  all  pnrpoaea,  and  of 
generalreaort.  Ill  nap  fcr  political  pnrpoaea  ia  de- 
acribed  in  the  pncedins  article.  Hera  alao  were 
celebrated  the  public  ^lirola.  Al  Sperta,  the 
part  of  the  Agom  in  which  atood  the  atatuea  of 
Apollo,  Arteroia,  and  Leto,  waa  called  x^t"%  he- 
cauaa  the  chomaaa  of  the  Kphabi  patlernied  their 
dancea  then  at  the  feativol  of  the  Gymnopaedia. 
(Paul.  iiL  9.)  LnatTy,  it  waa  the  place  of  aociitl 
and  fiiahionable  reaort  At  Athena,  Guhienable 
Loungeti  wen  called  iyiX^iora  arycpas. 

Originally  the  Agora  waa  alao  tha  market,  and 
waa  autrounded  with  ihopa,  aa  ahown  in  the  above 
plan.  Aa  commerce  incntued,  it  waa  found  con- 
venient to  aeparate  the  traffic  from  the  other  kinda 
of  buaincH  carried  on  in  the  Agora,  and  to  aaaign 
to  each  ita  diatincC  place,  though  thia  waa  by  no 
mama  univenally  the  caae.  The  market,  whelhet 
identical  wiiTi,  or  separate  from  the  Agora  lor  po- 
litical and  other  aaaembtiea,  vaa  divided  into  parta 
for  the  diSiireol  aoil*  of  merchandjae.  M«ii   ct 
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famiahed  with  eolomiBdet,  which  the  dimate 
ivndered  neccafazy,  and  partly  with  fthopt  and 
■taUa,  partly  with  temporary  bootha  of  wicker- 
vock  (<rjn|rai,  Harpocr.  a.  e.  (rmjyjn}}  ;  DeflioatL 
de  Cktr.  p.  284).  Each  of  these  parts  waa  called  a 
K^iKAof.  It  is  generally  stated  that  this  tenn  was 
applied  only  to  that  diriaiaii  of  the  market  where 
aofsat,  fiah,  and  such  things  were  sold  ;  but  Becker 
has  shown  that  it  was  naed  also  for  other  parts  of 
the  moiket  (CSbwiUes,  toL  l  ppi  268,  269).  The 
several  diTiaioaa  of  Uie  market  were  named  ac- 
cording to  the  artidea  exposed  for  sale  in  them. 
(PdL  ix.  47,  X.  19.)  Of  these  divisions,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  moat  important 

The  part  in  which  fian  and  other  delicacies  for 
the  table  were  exposed  to  sale  was  called  Ix^vs, 
lfi»,  or  Ix^MdiwAii  &7opd,  and  was  the  chieJF 
centre  of  Vosiness.  It  was  open  only  for  a  limited 
time,  the  aignal  for  commencing  business  being 
giren  by  the  soimd  of  a  bell,  which  was  obeyed 
with  an  eagerness  that  is  more  than  once  plea- 
santly referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  (PIu- 
tarck,  ^mipot.  ir,  4,  2  ;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  658.)  The 
cfiTriiHWi  and  impositions  of  the  fishsellers,  and 
the  attempta  of  porchasers  to  beat  them  down,  are 
fieqnently  alhidei  to  by  the  comic  poets.  (Amphis, 
ap.Atk.  iL  pi  224,  e. ;  Alexis,  ibid, ;  XenarcL  ibid, 
p.225,c;  Alexis,  ibid,  p.  226,  a,  b.;  comp.  Plat 
Leff.  xL  p.  917.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  meat, 
pooltry,  and  so  forth,  were  sold  in  the  same  place 
as  the  fish,  or  had  a  separate  division  of  the  market 
assigned  to  them.  Bread  was  partly  sold  in  the 
sw^ned  place  in  the  madcet,  which  was  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  meal-maiket  (t&  &X4>tra), 
and  partly  carried  round  for  sale :  the  sellers 
were  generally  women,  and  were  proverbially 
abosiTe.  (Aristoph.  Ran,  857,  Fesp.  1389.)  In 
another  part  of  the  market,  called  /tiv^/^fvoi,  were 
the  women  who  sold  garlands  of  myrtle  and 
flowers  for  festivals  and  parties.  (Plut  Arast.  6 ; 
Aristoph.  Tlketm,  448,  457.)  Near  these,  pro- 
baUy,  were  the  sellers  of  ribands  and  fillets  for 
the  hiead.  (Demoath.  m  EubuL  p.  1308.)  The 
wholesale  tzaffic  in  wine,  as  distinct  from  the 
hosineas  of  the  KdwiiXos  [Caupo],  was  carried  on 
m  the  market,  the  wine  being  brought  in  firom 
the  ooimtry  in  carts,  from  which  it  was  transferred 
to  amphorae:  the  process  is  represented  in  two 
ptctmes  at  Pompeii.  (Alexis,  ap.  Ath,  x.  p.  431,  e.; 
3fttt,  Borhom.  voL  iv.  Relax,  d.  Scav.  A.,  and  vol.  v. 
p.  48.)  [Amphora.]  The  maiket  for  pottery  was 
called  xjbrpai  •  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  place  where  cooks  sat  and  offered  themselves 
for  hire,  with  their  cookfaig  utensils:  this  latter 
place  waa  called  furycipc to.  (PoU.  ix.  48  ;  Alexis, 
^p,  Atk,  IT.  p.  164,  £)  In  short,  every  kind  of  ne- 
cessary or  luxury  was  exposed  for  stde  in  its  as- 
signed place.  Thus,  we  find,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  market  for  onions  irk  Kp6fiva\  for 
gariidc  (r^  <rjdpo8d),  fior  nuts  rr&  Kdpva)^  for 
aisles  (n  /A^Aa),  for  fi:«sh  cheese  (d  x^P^^  Tvp6s\ 
for  oil  (rof^AotoF),  for  periumes  and  unguents  (rd 
f^^poX,  foor  frankincense  {6  Xt^oi/arr^r),  fox  spices 
(rd  apA/utra)^  for  couches  (ol  kKwcu),  for  new  and 
old  clothea  {^HyofA  hueriSire»\iSy  or  <nr€ip67rw\is^ 
PoO.  vii.  78),  for  books  {fiiiXioHim),  and  for 
slaves  (rjk  AylSpdxu^a^  PoU.  x.  19).  Lastly,  a  part 
of  the  market  was  devoted  to  the  money-changers 
(rpaanC'Toi).  [Arobntaril]  Mention  is  some- 
times made  of  the  women^  market,  yvycMceia 
^yood^  a  term  which  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt 
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(Theophr.  dor.  2  ;  Poll  x.  18.)  The  common 
expk&nation  is,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  market 
to  which  women  resorted  to  purchase  what  they 
wanted  for  household  uses.  But  it  appears  clearly 
that  purchases  were  seldom  made  in  the  market 
by  women,  and  never  by  free  woipen.  The  imly 
plausible  explanation  is,  either  that  a  distinct  part 
of  the  market  was  assigned  to  those  conomodities, 
the  seUers  of  which  were  women,  such  as  the 
iLfir&tr^\t9€Sf  A.cici9or(6Ax8cf ,  Urxt^o^^^btSj  <m- 
^covm&AiScr,  and  others,  or  else  that  the  tem 
was  applied  to  that  part  of  the  market  where 
articles  fot  the  use  of  women  were  sold.  But  the 
matter  is  altogether  doubtfiiL  The  above  list  of 
commodities,  sold  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
market,  might  be  still  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  rdforence  to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which 
the  description  chi^y  applies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  article  of  home  produce  or  of 
foreign  commerce  fiK>m  the  known  world  was  there 
exposed  for  sale.  (See  Thuc  ii.  18  ;  Xen.  Oeeon, 
Ath.  ii.  7  ;  Isocr.  Pawff,  64  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  640, 
b,c.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  sale 
of  these  various  articles  was  confined  to  the  market. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  shops  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  (e.  g,  Thuc.  viiL  95),  and  some  articles, 
such  as  salt  fish,  seem  to  have  been  sold  outside 
the  gates.  (Aristoph.  Equit,  1246.) 

The  time  during  which  the  market  was  fi«- 
quented  was  the  forenoon  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine precisely  how  much  of  the  forenoon  is 
denoted  by  the  common  phrases  'Kkifiowra  brfopb^ 
vfp\  'K\4fiowrw  byopiarf  wAi^A^pi)  byopSa,  (Herod* 
ii  173,  vil  223.)  Suidas  («.  r.)  explains  vXiieowra 
biyopd  as  &pa  rpiri},  but  elsewhere  (ao.  vcpl  «-X^6. 
cry.)  he  says  that  it  was  either  the  fourth,  or  fifth, 
or  sixth  hour.  We  might  infer  that  the  whole 
period  thus  designated  was  from  nine  to  twelve 
o^dock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  Herodotus,  in  two 
passages  (iii  104,  iv.  181)  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween vX^iOowra  bryopd  and  fitari/iSpla.  (Comp. 
Liban.  Ep.  1084.)  The  time  <^  the  conclusion  of 
the  market  was  called  byopcis  buiXva-is  (Herod,  iii. 
104,  comp.  Xenoph.  Oecon.  12,  1  ;  and  for  a  fur- 
ther discussion  respecting  the  time  of  the  friU  mar- 
ket, see  Duker,  ad  Thuc  viii  92  ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod,  Sic.  xiii.  48 ;  Perizon.  a<f  ^e^iaa.  V.H,  xii. 
30 ;  Gesner  and  Reiz,  ad  Ludan,  Phxlaps,  11,  vol. 
ia  p.  38 ;  B&hr,  ad  Herod,  il  173.)  During  these 
hours  the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
but  of  general  resort  Thus  Socrates  habitually 
firequented  it  as  one  of  the  places  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  number 
<tt  persons.  (Xen.  Mem,  l  1.  §  10  ;  Plat  ApoL  p. 
17.)  It  was  also  firequented  in  other  parts  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  many  persons 
might  be  seen  walking  about  or  resting  upon  seats 
placed  under  the  colonnades.  (Demosth.  m  Con, 
p.  1258 ;  Pseudo-Plut  FtY.  X,  Or.  p.  849,  d. ; 
Lucian.  Jttp.  Trag.  16,  voL  ii.  p.  660.)  Even  the 
shops  themselves,  not  only  those  of  the  barbers,  the 
perfumers,  and  the  doctors,  but  even  those  of  the 
leather>sellers  and  the  harness-makers,  were  com- 
mon places  of  resort  for  conversation ;  and  it  was 
even  esteemed  discreditable  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether. (Aristoph.  PluL  337,  Av.  1439 ;  Xeiu 
Mem.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  Lysias,  t»  PancL  pp.  730,  732, 
de  InvaL  p.  754  ;  Demosth.  in  Arittog.  pw  786.) 

The  persons  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the  market 
were  the  country  people  (&7opaibt),  who  brought 
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in  their  eommodities  into  the  city,  and  the  retail 
dealen  (xdmiAoi)  who  exposed  the  soods  pur- 
chased of  the  former,  or  of  produoerB  of  any  kind 
(odrordXiu),  or  of  foreign  merchants  (Jifiiropoi\  for 
nle  in  the  markets.  (Plat  de  Bepub,  il  p.  871  ; 
Xen.  Mmn,  iii  7.  §  6 ;  Plat  Arat.  8  ;  Cxupa) 
A  certain  dmee  of  disgrace  was  attached  to  the 
•ccupation  of  a  retail  dealer,  though  at  Athens 
there  were  positive  enactments  to  the  contrary. 
(Andoc:  <U  AfytL  p.  68  ;  Aristot  de  Repvh.  i.  10, 
iii.  5  ;  Plat  L«g.  n.  pp.  918,  919  ;  Diog.  Lagrt  i 
1 04,  ix.  66 ;  Aristoph.  ^.  181 ;  Demosth.  e.  EtAd, 
80,  p.  1803.)  There  is  an  interesting  but  very 
difficult  question  as  to  the  effect  which  the  occu- 
pation of  selling  in  the  market  had  upon  the  social 
position  of  women  who  engaged  in  it  (Demosth. 
tn  Neaer,  p.  1367  ;  Lys.  m  Tkeomn,  p^  861  ;  Plat 
SoL  23 ;  Haipocr.  and  Said.  #.«.  n»X«<ri ;  Becker, 
Chariktet,  voL  i.  pp.  260 — 266.)  The  wholesale 
dealers  also  sold  tndr  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
(8c(7fia),  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
called  8ciY/ua,  attached  to  the  port  (Haipocr. 
s.  V.  9teYfJM  ;  Poll,  ix  84  ;  Plat  Demosth.  23  ; 
Plat  Leff.  Til.  p.  788 ;  Diphil.  <^.  Aih.  id,  p.  499,  e. ; 
B5ckh,  Boon,  of  Ath,  n.  58,  2d  ed.)  The  retail 
dealers  either  exposed  their  goods  far  sale  in  their 
shops,  or  hawked  them  about  (Aristoph.  A^am. 
BS ;  Pint  ApcpAth,  Loam,  62,  p.  286.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  freely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  citizens :  foreigners  had  to  pay  a  toll.  (De- 
mosth. In  EtilmL  p.  1808  ;  B({ckh,  Ecoh,  of  Aih, 
p.  318.) 

Most  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  &  Timarch,  p.  87 ; 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  555 — 559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  caUed,  from  his  office,  kyopcurrlis  (Xen. 
Mem,  i  5.  §  2 ;  comp.  Ath.  iv.  p.  171  ;  Poll,  ill 
126  ;  Terent  Andr,  il  2.  81.)  Sometunes  female 
slaves  performed  this  office  (Lysias,  da  Coed, 
Eratoith,  p.  18,  comp.  p.  11),  but  such  an  appear^ 
ance  in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtezan  (Machon,  op,  Aih,  xiiL 
p.  580.)  The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samos, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in  the 
market  (Ath.  vi.  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  dis- 
reputable for  people  to  carry  home  their  purchases 
from  the  markets,  and  there  were  therefore  porten 
in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  who  were  called 
rpotfreiicox,  vcuSopWcf,  and  weuHw^s,  (Theo- 
phrast  Char,  xvii. — ^xxiL ;  Hesych. «.  r.  vpolfytucoi.) 
The  preserrataon  of  order  in  the  market  was  the 
iffice  of  the  Aooranomi. 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  Agora  and 
the  uses  of  its  several  parts  might  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  remains  of  the  ityopd  or  hryopai  (for 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  Athens  ;  but  this  would  lead  us  too  fiir  into 
topographical  details.  This  port  of  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  works:  Leake, 
T<^Kigraqihy  of  Athent;  Krause,  Hdku^  vol.  ii.  ; 
MUIler,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Bncjfdopddit^  art 
AtOea;  Hirt,  Lehre  d,  Oeb'dude^  ch.  v.  supp.  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HdUn.  AUerlhunuk,  vol  L  supp.  6,  b, 
2ded. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  au- 
thorities are  the  following :  —  Hirt,  Lehre  d,  Oe- 
bnude  d,  Qrieehen  tmd  IVamem^  ch.  v. ;  Stieglitz, 
ArckdoL  d.  Bauhmtl ;  Waclumuth,  ffelleni$(As 
Afierihmmshtnde ;  B0ckh,  Public  Oeeonomy  of 
Athens  ;  and  especially  Becker,  Charikles^  4th 
scene,  vol.  I  pp.  236 — 296,  in  the  original    [P.S.] 


AGRAPHIOU  GRAPHE. 

AGORA'NOMI  (AToportf/uoi)  were  publio 
functionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose 
duties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
the  Roman  aediles  ;  whence  Cireek  writers  on 
Roman  affiurs  caO  the  aediles  by  this  name.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were  called 
Koyiffrcd  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk,  Aduum,  688):  they 
enjoyed  in  later  times  great  honour  and  respect, 
and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the  Ghredc  states. 
We  fivquentlr  read  in  inscriptions  of  tlieir  bemg 
rewarded  with  crowns,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  Mailer.  [Aegmetioa^^lZ^)  They 
were  called  by  the  Romans  ostraiofts  reqmbUcae, 
{Cod,  1.  tit  54.  a.  8.) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Our  kuQwledge  of  the  Spartan  agoranomi  is  veiy 
limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  fit>m  inscrip- 
tions. They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Etnpdori  {ifiir4koiff>oi)  in  the  tune  of  the  Romans. 
They  formed  a  collegium  ( avrapxia)  with  one  at 
their  head,  called  irp4ir€vs  (BSckh,  Cofp.  Inser, 
vol  i  p.  61 0 ;  and  Sauppe  in  Rheims^es  Museun, 
vol  iv.  p.  159,  New  Series.)  The  Athenian  ago- 
ranomi were  regular  magistrates  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic  They  were  ten  in 
number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe. 
(Dem.  e.  Timoer,  p.  735 ;  Aristoph.  Acham,  689.) 
Th9  reading  in  Harpocration  (s.  v,  iyopcu^dfioi)^ 
which  mentions  twenty  agoranomi,  fifteen  for  the 
city,  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  is  fidse.  (BSckh, 
Corp.  Inscr,  vol.  L  p.  337.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
j^perly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the 
exception  of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ffvro^vKoKts,  [Sitophylacb&J 
The  agoranomi  had  in  fiust  chiefly  to  attend  to 
retail-trade  (Kowrikfla) :  wholesale-trade  was  not 
much  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  and  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^i/tcXifrol  rod  *Efu 
vopiou.  They  regulated  the  price  and  quantity  of 
all  things  which  were  bronght  into  the  market, 
and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of  cheating, 
especially  by  fiilse  weights  and  measures.  They 
had  in  general  the  power  of  punishing  aD  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  market, 
by  mflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens,  and  personal 
chastisement  apon  foreigners  and  slaves,  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carried  a  whip.  They  had 
the  care  of  all  the  temples  and  fountains  in  the 
market-place,  and  received  the  tax  ({cvuc^r  r^Aos) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 
market  (Schol.  ad  Aristttph.  Acham,  689 ;  Pbt 
Leg,  vi.  p. 763,  viii.  p^849,  xl  pp.9] 7, 918 ;  Liban. 
DtoUnn,  46  ;  iyopas  r4\os,  Aristoph.  Adiaru, 
861,  and  SchoL;  Phot  s.  o.  fcar&  -niv  hyofidy.} 
The  public  prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their 
regulations,  as  was  the  case  at  Corinth  (Justin,  xxi. 
5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute 
was  to  take.  (Suid.  and  Zonar.  s.  v,  9iaypaf»4ia,) 
The  duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astynomi.  [Astynoml]  (Meier,  AtL  Process^ 
pn.  89—92;  Bockh,  PuU.  Boon,  ofAihaOy  pp.  48, 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRATHIOU  GRAPHE'  {^pw^ypw^\ 
The  names  of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any 
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attiB  of  money  to  tbe  state  (ol  r^  9rifiotrl^  i^tl- 
korr^s)  were  regutered  by  the  practores  {vpdK- 
T0p€s\  upon  tablets  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
temple  of  Athena,on  the  Acropolis  (Dem.  e.  Ariatog, 
L  p.  791 ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  ».  ©.  VcuJryypo^) ; 
aiHl  hence  the  expression  of  being  registered  on  the 
Acropolis  {iyytypofi^dpos  4y  *AKpor6Kti)  always 
means  being  indebted  to  the  state.  (Dem.  c 
Tlloaer.  p.1337.)  Whoever  paid  his  fine  after  regis- 
tration was  erased,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  ac- 
eordmg  to  the  amount  paid ;  but  if  a  personis  name 
was  improperly  erased,  he  was  sabject  to  the  action 
for  non-registration  (&7paflov  tpoi^\  which  was 
uider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  If  an 
iadtridnal  was  not  reffistered,  he  could  only  be 
proceeded  against  by  cr9c<(fr,  and  was  not  luble 
to  the  ttypapiov  Tpo^.  (Dem.  m  7%eocr.  p.  1 338.) 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Wessding,  appears  to  have  been 
wiWfaJr<wi  in  saying  that  the  ieypou^Um  ypoi^  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors,  who  had  not  been 
fegisteied.  (Meier,  AU,  Proeest^  pp.  353,  354 ; 
Bockh,  i'WU.  £b(M.  o/^<A<»M,  pp.  388, 389, 2nd  ed. ) 

AORAPHOU  METALLOU  GRAPHE' 
(crypd^tf  fMrdXAov  Tpa^)  was  an  action  brought 
before  the  thesmothetae  at  Athens,  against  an  in- 
diTidual,  who  woiked  a  mine  without  haTing  pre- 
Tioualy  registered  it  The  state  required  that  all 
mines  should  be  registered,  because  the  twentf  • 
fourth  part  of  their  produce  was  payable  to  the 
paUic  treasury.  (Bdckh,  PuU.  Econ,  tf  Athens^ 
p.  664,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Process,  p.  354.) 

AORA'RIAE  LEGES.  <«  It  is  not  exactly 
troe  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Casuus  was  the 
eailiert  that  was  so  called:  erery  law  by  which  the 
commonwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land,  bore 
that  name ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the 
dooain  of  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the 
comDKmalty,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were 
pianfaMi^  Eyen  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law 
whereby  the  state  exercised  its  ownership  in  re> 
moTii^  the  old  possessors  from  a  part  of  its 
domain,  and  making  oyer  its  right  of  property 
therein,  sach  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Sarins 
Tullios.'*  (Niebuhr,  Rom,  Hisi,  yol  u.  p.  129. 
tansL) 

The  complete  history  of  the  enactments  called 
^grsrian  laws,  eithor  in  the  lazger  and  more  cor- 
rect sense,  or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  The  particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law 
most  be  ascertained  from  its  proyisions.  But  all 
these  numerous  enactments  had  reference  to  the 
pablie  land ;  and  many  of  them  were  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  Roman  cdonies  in  con- 
quered districts,  and  assigning  to  the  soldiers,  who 
fonned  a  laxge  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
m  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  (ur  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  conrect  notion  of  property  in  land, 
as  recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though  if  a  com- 
plete kuttxy  of  Rome  coold  be  written,  our  con- 
ception of  the  real  character  of  inY)perty  in  land, 
ss  recognised  by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  en- 
laiged  and  more  precise.  But  the  system  of 
Roman  law,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
contained  both  the  terms  and  the  notions  which 
Wkoged  to  those  early  ages,  of  which  they  are 
the  most  fiiithful  historical  monumeots.     In  an 
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inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we  may  begin  at  any 
point  m  the  historical  series  which  is  definite,  ai^ 
we  may  ascend  from  known  and  intelligible  no- 
tions which  belong  to  a  later  age,  towards  their 
historical  origin,  though  we  may  neyer  be  able  to 
reach  it 

Gains  (ii.  2,  &c.),  who  probably  wrote  under 
the  Antonines,  made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman 
land  ;  that  which  was  dwifu  juris,  and  that  which 
was  humani  juris.  Land  which  was  diyini  juris 
was  either  saoer  or  rel^^iosus.  (Compare  Frontmus, 
De  Re  Agraria,  xiii  or  p.  42.  ed.  Goes.)  Land 
which  was  sacer  was  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Su- 

Siri ;  land  which  was  religiosus  belonged  to  the 
ii  Manes.  Land  was  imule  sacer  by  a  lex  or 
senatus  oonsultnm  ;  and,  as  the  context  shows, 
such  land  was  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
state  {popubts  Romattus).  An  individual  could 
make  a  portion  of  his  own  land  religiosus  by  the 
interment  in  it  of  one  of  his  fiunily :  but  it  was  the 
better  opinion  that  land  in  the  provinces  could  not 
thus  be  made  religiosus  ;  and  Uie  reason  given  is 
this,  that  the  ownership  or  property  in  provincial 
lands  is  either  in  the  state  {pop*  Rnn.)  or  in  the 
Caesar,  and  that  individuals  have  only  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it  {possessio  et  usus  /rtto- 
ius).  Provincial  hmds  were  either  sUpendiaria  or 
tributaria:  the  stipendiaria  were  in  those  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Caesar. 
Land  which  was  humam  juris,  was  divided  into 
public  and  private:  public  land  belonged  to  the 
state  ;  private  land,  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essenUal  quality.  Niebuhr 
{Appendix  i.  vol.  il)  has  stated  that  "  all  Roman 
land  was  either  the  property  of  the  state  (common 
hmd,  domain),  or  private  property, — out  puUicus 
(tut  privaius;^  and  be  adds  that  **  the  landed 
yoperty  of  the  state  was  either  consecrated  to  the 
gods  {sacer),  or  allotted  to  men  to  reap  its  fruits 
{profa$tus,  humam  juris),'"  Niebuhr  then  refers  to 
the  view  of  Gains,  who  makes  the  division  into 
ditfini  juris  and  hwnami  juris,  the  primary  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Frontinus, 
supported  by  Livy  (viii.  14),  as.  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  his  own  division.* 
Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property 

*  It  is  obvious,  on  comparing  two  passages  in 
Frontinus  {De  Re  Agraria  xi.  xiiL),  that  Niebuhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  who 
clearly  intends  it  to  be  iiSiBrred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gains  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  prove  Niebuhr'ft 
assertion.  Livy  merely  states  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  SoBpita  Juno  should  be  common  to  the 
Lanuvini  municipes  and  the  Roman  people ;  and 
in  what  other  terms  conld  he  express  the  fact 
that  the  temple  should  be  used  by  both  people  ? 
That  docs  not  prove  that  a  temple  waa  considered 
the  same  kind  of  public  property  as  a  tract  of 
unconsecrated  land  was.  The  form  of  dvdition  ia 
Livy  (l  30)  may  easily  be  expluined, 
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called  piiAlic  land  must  be  refened  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gains  that 
under  the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
not  in  the  indiriduals  who  pouetted  and  enjoyed  it, 
but  in  the  populus  Romanua,  or  the  Caesar.  This 
po$ae9sian  and  enjoyment  an  distinguished  by  him 
from  ownership  (flonUmum).  The  term  /lossstfio 
frequently  occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the 
Digest  was  compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land, 
and  the  Ager  Publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever 
noticed  by  uiem.  Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used 
in  the  Digest,  means  the  poasession  olprinaU  land 
by  one  who  has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this 
possessio  was  protected  by  the  praotor^s  interdict, 
ty&x.  when  it  was  without  bona  fidea  or  jmta 
catua:  but  the  term  Possessio  in  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  signifies  the  occupa- 
tion (occupatio)  and  enjovment  of  pubUe  land  ;  and 
the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original  Possessio,  con- 
tains the  whole  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws.  For  this  solution  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  Possessio,  that  which  has 
private  land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by 
Savigny  (the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first 
kind  of  possessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as 
applied  to  the  occupation  of  private  land,  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
possessio  out  c^  which  it  grew.  In  the  imperial 
period,  public  land  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  subject  of  possession 
in  private  lands  had  become  a  well  understood 
branch  of  Roman  law.  The  remarks  in  the  three 
following  panurraphs  are  frt)m  Savigny ^s  valuable 
work,  Dtu  Recht  da  BesUzet  (5th  ed.  p.  172)  :— 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state.  Offer  pubfieu*  and  ager  prwahu:  in  the 
latter  alone  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
formably to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ager  publicus  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
private  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  patricians 
only,  or  at  least  by  them  chiefly  till  the  enact- 
ment cf  the  Licinian  Rogations  ;  yet  the  state 
oould  lesume  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  Possessor  as  he  was  cfuled,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  thoui^h 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually 
existed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in 
private  land,  was  the  form  which  protected  the 
possessor  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are 
solved  at  the  same  time, — an  historical  origin  is 
discovered  for  possession  in  private  land,  and  a 
legal  form  for  the  protection  of  possession  in  public 
land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearir  connects  into 
•ne  consistent  whole,  focts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connection,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evdving  a  latent  foet,  by  placing  other  known 
facts  in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  in- 
volving an  independent  assumption.  But  there 
is  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thedi. 

3.  The  words  jDosasastb,  jxMsessor,  and  potnden 
are  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very 
diffinent  'igea,  to  e^xress  the  occupation  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  public  lands  ;  that  is,  the  notion 
of  occupying  and  enjoying  public  land  was  in  the 
early  ages  S.  the  republic  distinguished  from  tb« 
right  of  property  in  it  Nothing  was  so  natural  as 
to  apply  this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  pos- 
session of  private  land  as  distinct  frnm  the  owner- 
ship ;  and  accordingly  the  same  technical  terms 
were  applied  to  the  possession  of  private  land. 
Various  applications  of  the  word  possessio,  with 
reference  to  private  land,  appear  m  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  bonoram  possessio  of  the  praetonan 
heres  and  others.  But  all  the  uses  of  the  word 
possession  as  applied  to  ager  privatus,  however 
they  may  differ  m  other  respects,  agreed  in  this :  — 
they  denoted  an  actual  poasession  and  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  without  the  strict  Roman  (Quiritarian) 
ownership. 

S.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right  Thus  ager 
signified  a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership  ;  possessio,  a  piece  of  land, 
in  which  a  man  had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  Italic  land  not  tranafexred 
by  mancipatio,  or  land  which  from  its  nature  oould 
not  be  the  subject  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  as 
{ffovincial  lands  and  the  old  agar  publicus.  Pos- 
sessio accordingly  implies  wtisy  ager  implies  pro- 
prietat  or  ownership.  This  explsnation  of  the 
terms  ager  and  possessio  is  from  a  jurist  oi  the 
imperial  times,  quoted  by  Savigny  (Javolenus, 
Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  115) ;  but  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less.  The  ager  publicus,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  as  sdready  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  name 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  legal 
notions  attached  to  it,  are  of  firequent  occurrence. 
The  form  of  the  inteidict, — uti  postidetiif — as  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : — Uti  eat  aed0s...pos- 
8iaetis~.vim  fieri  veto.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  interdict  was:  Uti  nunc  possidetis  emn/imdum^ 
&C.  (Festus  in  Pogeesaio)  ;  the  word  fundus,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwaids  substituted,  appears  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  the  inter- 
dict and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothmg  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports  ;  and  the  origiiud  populus  was 
the  patricians  only.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  oeing  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  body,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally  oc- 
cupied. The  following  passage  from  Appian  (Civil 
Wart,  i  7)  appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  facts  as  are  otherwise  known :  —  **  The  Ro- 
mans,** he  says,  **  when  they  conquered  any  part 
of  Italy,  seiaed  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  either 
built  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
settle  in  the  cities  which  already  existed.  Such 
cities  they  designed  to  be  garrison  places.  As  to 
the  land  thus  acquired  from  time  to  time,  they 
either  divided  the  cultivated  part  among  the 
eolonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  fium.  As  to  the 
land  which  had  fiJlen  out  of  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  Urgei 
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pait,  liaTing  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave  pfublic 
notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the  mean- 
time coltiTate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part  of  the 
yearly  prcduce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
axable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  olive- 
yards  and  vineyardab     A  rate  was  alao  fixed  to  be 
paid  by  thooe  who  pastured  cattle  (on  this  undi- 
rided  land)  both  fi>r  the  lanrer  and  smaller  ani- 
mals.   And  this  they  did  wiui  a  view  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  Italian  peofJe,  whom  thej  con- 
sidered to  be  most  endonng  of  labour,  in  order 
that  thcj  .might  haye  domestic  allies.     But  it 
turned  out  juat  the  contrary  of  their  expectationsi 
For  the  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of  this  un- 
iirided  land,  and  at  leqgth,  feeling  confident  that 
they  ahould  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  on  their  lands, 
snd  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  f<»ce, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
tDstead  of  fiums.    And  in  order  that  their  culti- 
mtors  and  shepherds  miffht  be  free  from  military 
service,  they  employed  Mnves  instead  of  freemen  ; 
and  they  derived  great  profit  fi:om  their  rapid  in- 
crease, which  was  fiivoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.     In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
aU  through  the  country.     But  this  system  reduced 
the  nrnnber  of  the  Itauana,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do^  the  land  being  occupied  by  the 
rich,  who  alao  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
meo.**    This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain 
much  historical  truth,  does  not  distinctly  explain 
the  wiginal   mode    of  occupation  ;   fi>r  we  can 
scarcely  su{^>ose  that  there  w^ere  not  some  rules 
tneecribed  as  to  the  ocoqntion  of  this  undivided 
land.     Livy  also  gives  no  dear  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  possessions  were  acquired  ; 
though  he  states  in  some  passages  that  the  oon* 
queied  lands  were  occupied  by  the  nobles,  and 
oocnpation  (occupatio)  in  its  proper  sense  signifies 
the   taking  noasession  of  vacant  kmd.     As  the 
numbtf  of  tnese  nobles  was  not  very  great,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
republic,  they  might  regvlate  among  themselves 
the  mode  of  occupation.    The  complaint  against 
the  nobles  (patres)  shortly  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Tj^n-ninw  Bog^itLous  wss,  that  they  were  not 
coQtent  with  keeping  the  land  which  they  ille- 
gally pooaessed  (possesso  per  injuriam  agro),  but 
that  they  refused  to  distribute  among  the  jdebs  the 
vacant  land  (vacuum  agmm)  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  taken  from  the  enemy.    (Liv.  iv.  51, 
vi.  5.  37  ;  Occupatio).     It  probably  sometimes 
happened  that  public  land  was  occupi^  or  tquatted 
cm  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by  any  ad- 
TenturexB.* 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
1839,  that  though  the  new  territory  of  Iowa  con- 
tains abore  20,(KH)  inhabitants,  *^  none  of  the  land 
has  been  pnrchased,  the  peoi^e  being  all  what  are 
termed  squatters.^  The  land  alluded  to  is  all 
public  land.  The  squatter  often  makes  consider- 
ablfi  improvements  on  the  land  which  he  has  oc- 
cupied, and  even  sells  his  interest  in  it,  befi)re  any 
porefaase  is  made  of  tha  land.  The  privilege  of 
pte-emption  which  Vi  allowed  to  the  squatter,  or 
to  the  person  who  has  purchased  hui  interest,  is 
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But  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these  lands 
were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in  posses- 
sion, was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the  praetoi^ 
interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his  client  to 
occupy  any  part  of  his  possession  as  tenant  at  will 
(f>fw»rM>),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure  by  the  m- 
ienUctuM  de  pnoario  ;  fi^r  the  client  did  not  obtain 
a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  patron.  The 
patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same  remedy 
against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual,  how- 
ever humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also  pro- 
tected in  it  against  the  aggresnon  of  the  rieh  ;  and 
it  was  **  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  complained 
of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  patriots  dP  their 
age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against  the 
enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted  his 
small  estate,  <gected  his  w%  and  children.**  (Nieb.) 
The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occupation  or 
possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could  sell  it,  and 
thus  convert  public  into  private  land.  A  remark- 
able passage  in  Orosius  (Savigny,  p.  176,  note), 
shows  that  public  lands,  which  had  been  given 
to  certain  religious  corporations  to  jKtsaew,  were 
sold  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  The  telling  of  that  land  whidi  waa 
potseuedf  and  the  circumstance  of  the  possession 
having  been  a  ffratU  or  public  act,  are  both  con- 
tained in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors, were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  oeeupatorii  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  state,  oonoetd.  Public  land  which  became  pri-* 
vate  by  sale  was  called  quoBdoiius;  that  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  assign^  (osmpMotes),  was  marked 
out  and  divided  {UmUatiu)  among  the  plebeians 
in  equal  lots,  and  given  to  than  in  absolute  owner- 
ship, or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were 
sent  out  as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted 
to  the  colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name 
ager  publicus  was  given  to  the  public  lands  which 
were  acquired  even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one 
of  the  estates  in  the  Roman  constitution,  though 
the  name  publicus,  in  ita  original  sense,  could  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  such  public  lands.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  plebs  as  an  estate,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  still  claimed  as  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  patricians,  as  before  the 
establishment  of  the  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  way  in  which  public  lands  were  enjoyed 
by  the  populus :  the  assignment,  that  is  the  grant 
by  the  state  of  the  ownership  of  public  land  in 
fixed  shares,  was  the  privilege  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  populus  was  the  state,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  assignment  of 
public  lands  among  the  populus,  though  it  may  be 
assumed  that  public  lands  would  occasionally  be 
sold  ;  the  mods  of  enjoyment  of  pnUie  hind  was 
that  of  possessio,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  to 
the  state.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient 
possessio,  which  we  cannot  consider  aa  having  ita 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state, 
was  a  good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as 
the  annual  paymenta  were  made.  At  any  rate, 
the  plebs  had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  posses* 
sions.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a 
separate  estate,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  lands 

the  only  security  which  either  the  squatter  or  die 
person  who  purchases  from  him,  has  lor  the  imr 
piox'emento  made  on  the  land. 
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by  oonquest,  it  would  leem  that  the  plob*  had  as 
good  a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly  conquered 
landsy  as  the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  those  lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest 
before  the  plebs  had  become  an  estate  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Liyy  (iv.  49),  the  plebs  founded  their 
claim  to  the  captured  binds  on  their  sendees  in  the 
war.  The  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conquered  lands  (arable  and  yineyards)  should  re- 
main public,  and  what  part  should  be  assigned  to 
the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr  says,  **  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  was  done  after  the  completion  of  every 
conquest,**  ought  to  have  been  an  effectual  way  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  tbe  patricians  and 
plebs  as  to  the  possessions  of  the  former  ;  for  such 
an  appropriation,  if  it  were  actually  made,  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  patricians 
were  to  have  as  good  title  to  possess  their  share 
as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of  their  assigned 
portions.  The  plebs  at  least  could  never  fiurly 
claim  an  assignment  of  public  land,  appropriated 
to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they  received 
the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which  they 
were  intitled.  But  the  fiu;t  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricisns  pounted  large  tracts 
of  public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to 
time  claimed  and  enfoited  a  division  of  part  of 
them.  In  such  a  condition  of  affiurs,  many  diffi- 
cult questions  might  arise  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might 
in  some  cases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  to  sales  of  possessions,  fiunily  settlements, 
permanent  improvements  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  land  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  it,  and  other  causes,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian  law  was 
impossible  ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  Appian 
(i.  10.  18)  particularly  mentions  as  resulting  from 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

Public  pasture  lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the 
subject  of  assignment. 

The  property  {pubUaim)  of  the  Roman  people 
consisted  of  many  things  besides  land.  The  con- 
quest of  a  territory,  unless  special  terms  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  state  of  the  conquered 
territory  and  all  that  it  contained.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
eem,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ;  but  mines,  roads, 
rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tolls  and 
duties.  If  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  to  occupy 
a  conquered  territory  or  town,  a  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  was  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete ownership.  [Colonia.]  The  remainder,  it 
appears,  was  left  or  restored  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  that  we  are  to  understand  that  they  had  the 
proper^  in  the  land  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  subject  to  a  payment,  the 
produce  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionynus 
(ix.  60)  states,  **  that  all  the  Antiates  who  had 
houses  and  lands  remained  in  the  country,  and 
cultivated  both  the  portions  that  were  set  aside  for 
them  and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  colonists, 
or  the  condition  of  paying  to  them  a  fixed  portion 
ol  the  produce  ;  **  in  which  case,  if  the  historian^a 
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statement  is  true,  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  original 
landholders  were  appropriated  to  the  colonists. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resume  such  restored  lands  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  of  a  possibility  of  re- 
sumption under  some  drcomstances  at  least  was 
involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands  wore 
held  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption  of 
such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered 
state.  Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
were  not  the  possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws 
applied.  In  many  cases  Urge  tracts  of  land  were 
absolutely  seised,  their  owners  having  perished  in 
battle  or  been  driven  awav,  and  extensive  districts, 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  very  impofectly  cul- 
tivated, became  the  property  of  the  state.  Such 
lands  as  were  unoccupied  could  become  the  subject 
of  possessio  ;  and  the  possessor  would,  in  all  cases, 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be 
liable  to  a  payment  to  the  state,  as  above-men- 
tioned in  the  extract  from  Appian. 

This  possessio  was  a  real  interest,  for  it  was  the 
subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use  (tmcs)  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.  The  possessio 
strictly  could  not  pass  by  the  testament  of  the 
possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  mandpatio.  (Gaius, 
li  102.)  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was 
protected,  unless  there  was  a  l^gal  form,  such  as 
Savigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro- 
tection of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands.  The 
possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  owners 
ship  by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  the  state,  could  only  be  acquired  by 
the  grant  of  the  ownerships  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  tune,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fiict,  with  respect  to  the  state, 
precarium  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  lands  so 
held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  course  of  time,  and  particnlariy  when 
the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
yean,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  Iwm  a  correct  judgment  of  these  en- 
actments which  are  specially  cited  as  agrarian  laws, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or  fifth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  state.  These  annual  pay- 
ments were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  nmd 
for  the  expenses  of  war  and  other  .general  purposes. 

The  first  mention  by  Livy  of  conquered  land 
being  distributed  among  the  plebs  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  (i  4G,  47).  The  object  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys. 
viii.  70),&  c.  484,  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  **  ihai  the  portion  of  the  populus  in  the  public 
lands  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  rest  should  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  that  the  tithe  should 
anin  be  levied  and  applied  to  paying  the  army.** 
The  agrarian  law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  (Liv.  vL  5(5  ; 
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Afpuaif  B»G,  i.  8)  &  c.  365,  limited  each  indi- 
Tidiial^  poflWMioa  of  public  land  to  500  jugera, 
aad  impoaed  some  other  reatrictionB  ;  but  the  poB- 
Beaaor  had  no  better  title  to  the  500  jngeta  which 
the  law  left  him,  than  he  fiNrmo'ljr  had  to  what 
the  law  took  from  him.  [Lbobs  Lxciniab.] 
The  fioiplus  land  was  to  be  divided  amoi^  the 
plcbeiBna,  aa  we  may  aaaome  from  this  being  an 
agraiiaa  law.  The  Lidnian  law  not  efi^ting  ita 
object,  Tib.  Sempnmiiu  Ghacchus,  B.  c.  133,  re- 
vived the  meanire  for  limiting  the  poaaeision  of 
pablie  land  to  500  jugeia.  The  argnments  of  the 
poeaeeaon  against  Uiia  measure,  as  they  are  stated 
by  Appian  {B.  C.  L  10),  are  such  as  might  reason- 
ably be  urged ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  give  to  eadi  possessor,  by  way  of  com- 
penaatkn  for  improvements  made  on  the  public 
land,  the  lull  ownenhip  of  500  jugera,  ai^  half 
that  qoanti^  to  each  of  his  sons  if  he  had  any. 
Under  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  three  commit- 
siooen  (triomviri)  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  who  were  to  decide  all  ques- 
thms  that  might  arise  as  to  the  claims  of  the  state 
upon  bmda  in  the  occupation  of  possessors.  The 
law  provided  that  the  land  which  was  to  be  re- 
sumed should  be  distributed  in  small  allotments 
amof^  the  poorer  citisens,  and  they  were  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  allotments 
Graechus  also  proposed  that  the  ready  money 
which  Attains  III.,  King  of  Peraamus,  had 
with  afl  his  other  property  bequeawed  to  the 
Roman  state,  should  be  divided  among  the  persons 
who  receared  allotments,  in  order  to  eiuble  them 
to  stock  their  land.  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his 
life  in  a  riot  b.  c.  133  ;  but  the  senate  allowed 
the  eommiasioners  to  continue  their  labours.  After 
the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tragical  event 
happened  at  Rome.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  possessors,  both  Roman 
and  Italian,  against  the  measure  of  Gracchus,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  Suspicion  was  strong  against 
the  party  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  younger  brother 
of  Tiberina,  whose  sister  Sempronia  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio,  but  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause 
of  Sdino^a  death.  Caius  Gracchus  became  a  tri- 
bune ctfthe  plebs,  &  c.  123,  and  he  put  the  law  of 
his  brother  again  in  force,  for  it  had  virtually  been 
suspended  by  the  senate,  B.  c  129,  by  their  with- 
drawing the  powers  from  the  three  commissioners, 
of  whom  Grscchus  was  one,  and  giving  them  to  the 
eoosnl,  C  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  lUyrian  war,  could  not  attend  to  the 
business.  Caius  Gracchus  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  various  colonies  under  the  provisions  of 
the  h»w.  To  check  his  power,  the  senate  called 
in  the  aid  of  another  tribune,  M.  Livius  Dmsus, 
who  outbid  Caius  in  his  popular  measures.  The 
law  of  Gracchus  proposed  that  those  who  received 
aOotmenta  of  land  riiould  pay  the  state  a  small 
sum  m  reject  of  each.  Drusus  released  them  from 
this  payment  Caius  proposed  to  found  two  colo- 
nies :  Drusus  proposed  to  found  twelve,  each  con- 
nsting  of  three  thousand  men.  Cains  Gracchus 
last'lm  life  in  a  civil  commotion  b.  c.  121.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  that  clause  of  the  Sempronian  law 
whoeh  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  allotments, 
was  repealed  ;  and  they  forthwith  began  to  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich  by  purchase,  or  by 
allq^ed  purchases  as  Appian  obscurely  states  {B,  C, 
i  27).  A  tribune,  Spurius  Borius  (Borius  is  the 
in  the  MSS.  of  Appian),  carried  a  law  to 
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prevent  ftiture  divisions  of  the  public  land,  with  a 
provision  that  the  sums  payable  in  respect  of  this 
land  to  the  state,  should  be  formed  into  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  another  tribune,  Spu- 
rius  Thorius,  b. c.  Ill,  repealed  this  law  as  to  the 
tax  from  the  public  lands,  and  thus  the  plebs  lost 
everything  for  the  future,  both  lands  and  poors* 
money.     [Lbx  Thoria.] 

Oth«:  agrarian  laws  foQowed.  In  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Marius,  B.  a  100,  agrarian  laws  were 
carried  by  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus 
and  his  party,  the  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to 
provide  for  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Marius.  These 
measures  were  carried  by  violence,  but  they  were 
subsequently  declared  nulL  The  tribune,  M. 
Livius  Drusus  the  younger,  &  c.  91,  proposed  the 
division  of  all  the  public  land  in  Italy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colonies  which  had  been  pro- 
jected :  he  was  for  giving  away  everything  that 
the  state  had  (Florus,  iiL  16).  This  Drusus  was 
also  a  tool  of  the  senate,  whose  object  was  to 
humble  the  equestrian  order  by  means  of  the  plebs 
and  the  Italian  Socii  But  the  Sodi  were  also  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  measures  of  Drusus,  as 
they  possessed  large  parts  of  the  public  land  in 
Italy.  To  gain  their  consent,  Drusus  promised  to 
give  them  the  full  Roman  citizenship.  But  he 
and  the  senate  could  not  agree  on  all  these  mea- 
sures, Drusus  was  murdered,  and  the  Socii,  seeing 
their  hopes  of  the  citizenship  balked,  broke  out  in 
open  war  (b.  c.  90).  The  measures  of  Dmsus 
were  declared  null,  and  there  was  no  investigation 
as  to  hid  death.  The  Social  or  Manic  war,  after 
threatening  Rome  with  ruin,  was  ended  by  the 
Romans  conceding  what  the  allitt  demanded. 
[Lax  Julia.] 

The  land  to  which  all  the  agrarian  laws,  prior 
to  the  Thoria  Lex,  applied,  was  the  public  land 
in  Italy,  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubico,  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts  respectively.  The  Thoria  Lex 
applied  to  all  the  public  land  within  these  limits, 
except  what  had  been  disposed  of  by  assignation 
prior  to  the  year  B.  c.  133,  in  which  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  tribune,  and  except  the  Ager  Caro- 
panus.  It  applied  also  to  public  land  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Africa,  and  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
[Thoria  Lex.]  The  object  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  proposed  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero  b.  c.  63,  was  to  sell  all  the  public 
land  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  and  to  buy  lands  in 
Italy  on  which  the  poor  were  to  be  settled.  Ten 
commissioners,  with  extraordinary  powers,  were  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  and  a  host  of  surveyors, 
clerks,  and  other  officers,  were  to  find  employment 
in  this  agrarian  job.  The  job  was  defeated  by 
Cicero,  whose  three  extant  orations  against  Rullus 
contain  most  instructive  matter  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  state  at  that  time.  The  tribune 
Flavius,  B.  a  60,  at  the  instigation  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  providing  the  sol- 
diers of  Pompeius  with  lands.  Cicero  was  not  al- 
together opposed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished  to 
please  Pompeius.  One  clause  of  the  law  provided 
that  lands  should  be  bought  for  distribution  with 
the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  nejct  five  years 
from  the  new  revenues  that  had  been  created  by 
the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Pompeius,  The  law  was 
dropped,  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
altered  shape  by  C.  Juhus  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship, B.  c.  59,  and  it  included  the  Stellatis  Aget 
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and  the  CanuHunis  Ager,  which  all  prerions  agm- 
nan  laws  had  left  untouched.  The  fsTtile  tract  of 
Capua  (Camponui  Ager)  waa  diatributed  among 
20,000  penona,  who  nad  the  qualification  that  the 
law  required,  of  three  or  more  children.  After 
thia  diatribution  of  the  Campanian  land,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  port  duties  and  tolls  (portoria)^ 
Cicero  observes  (ad  AtLii.  16),  **'  there  was  no 
revenue  to  be  raised  firam  Italy,  except  the  five 
per  cent,  (vioesima)  *'  from  the  aale  and  manu* 
miwlon  of  slaves. 

The  lands  which  the  Roman  people  had  acquired 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  conquest  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  Uws  of  Gracchus  and  by 
sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil  wars,  and  conquests 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  continually  increasing  the 
public  bmds  ;  but  these  lands  were  allotted  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  numerous  colonists  to  whom  the 
state  was  oontmually  giving  lands.  The  system  of 
colonisation  which  prevailed  during  the  republic, 
was  continued  imder  the  emperors,  and  considerable 
tracts  of  Italian  land  were  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  Vespasian  as- 
signed lands  in  Samnium  to  his  soldiers,  and  grants 
of  Italian  lamds  are  mentioned  by  subsequent  em- 
perors, though  we  may  infer  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  our  aera,  there  was  little 
public  land  left  in  Uie  peninsula.  Vespasian  sold 
part  of  the  public  lands  called  tubteciva.  Domitian 
gave  the  remainder  of  such  lands  all  through  Italy 
to  the  possessors  (Aggenus).  The  conquests  be 
yond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the  emperors 
wiUi  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans  by  grants 
of  land,  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of  Rome 
were  planted  on  a  foreign  soiL  But,  according  to 
Gaius,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired  by 
such  grant ;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  pos- 
sessio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman 
people  or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was 
one  that  might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  con- 
ceived that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily 
acquire  strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt 
with  as  possessions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the 
various  agrarian  laws  which  had  convulsed  the 
Roman  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
populus  Romanns  and  of  the  emperors,  might 
be  no  wrong  ^  inflicted  on  provincial  landowners 
by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,***  as  Niebuhr  affirms. 
The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager  privatos  in 
the  provinces  was  the  only  thmg  which  dis- 
tinguished the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  finm 
Italic  land,  and  might  be,  in  l^al  effect,  a  recog- 
nition of  Uie  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny^s  earlier  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands  ;  he  con- 
sidered such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people  as  the 
sovereign  or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His 
later  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  Zeitachrifl  fur 

*  Niebuhr  observes  that  Frontinus  speaks  of 
the  **  aroa  yuMfusa  in  the  provinces,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  agri  privati  there  ;  **  but  this  he 
certainly  does  not.  This  contradistinction  is  made 
by  his  commentator  Aggenus  who,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Frontinus ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  {Rei  Agr, 
Script  pp.  36.  46,  47.)  Savigny's  explanation  of 
this  pasinge  ia  contained  in  the  ZeiUckrift /ur 
ChMcL  ReekUw.  vol  xl  p.  24. 


/ZeoJUsiouwMseiba/t  (vol  r.  p.  254),  ii, 
that  under  the  Caesars  a  unirarm  system  of  direct 
taxation  was  establidiad  in  the  provinees,  to  which 
all  provincial  land  was  subject ;  but  land  in  Italy 
was  free  from  thia  tax,  and  a  provindal  town  eoidd 
only  acquire  the  like  freedom  by  receiviqg  the 
privilege  expressed  by  the  term  Jus  Italicum.  The 
complete  solution  of  the  question  here  under  dia* 
cussion  oould  only  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the 
origin  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impoasible,  to 
ascertain  such  &cts,  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  that  all  conquered  land  should  be 
considered  as  the  prDpertv  of  the  Roman  state ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  land,  though  assigned 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  circumstance  alone 
become  invested  with  all  the  characters  of  that 
Roman  land  which  was  private  property.  It  had  not 
the  privU^a  of  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  oonsequentiy 
oould  not  be  the  object  of  Qairitarian  ownoship, 
with  its  incidents  of  mandpatio,  &c  All  land  in 
the  provinces,  including  even  tiuit  of  the  Ubeeae 
civitates,  and  the  ager  publicus  properljr  so  called, 
oould  only  become  an  object  of  Quiritarian  owners 
ship  by  having  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
Italic  land,  bv  which  it  was  also  released  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  dear  that  there  might 
be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  private  proper^,  in 
provincial  land ;  but  this  und  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  privilege  was 
expressly  given  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  tax. 
As  the  notions  of  kuided  property  in  all  countries 
seem  to  sappose  a  complete  ownership  residing  in 
some  person,  and  as  the  provincisil  landowner, 
whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  Jua 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  jprovincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  tne  liberae  civitates)  eould 
reside  any  where  else  than  in  the  populus  Romanus^ 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This 
question  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficult,  and 
well  deserves  frffther  examination.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that 
there  oould  be  no  Quiritarian  ownership  of  {ffivate 
land  in  the  provinces  ;  at  least  this  wvuld  not  be 
the  case  in  those  districts  to  which  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  extended.  The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands, 
which  is  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Cic.  c.  RullMmj  i  4), 
may  be  explained.  The  land  here  spoken  of  waa 
land  in  Sicily.  One  object  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus  was  to  exact  certain  extraordinary  pay- 
ments (veoHffol)  from  the  public  lands,  that  is, 
from  the  possessors  of  them  ;  but  he  excepted  the 
Rec^Qtoric  lands  finom  the  operation  of  his  measure. 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  argues,  the  exception 
is  unnecessary.  The  argument,  of  course,  assumes 
that  there  was  or  might  be  private  land  in  Sicily ; 
that  is,  there  was  or  might  be  ?and  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  port  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus.  Now  the  opposition  of  public  and  private 
Und  in  this  passage  certainly  proves,  what  can 
easily  be  proved  without  it,  tliat  individuals  in  the 
provinces  owned  land  as  individuals  did  in  Italy ; 
and  such  land  might  with  propriety  be  called 
prwaius,  aa  contrasted  with  that  odled  pvbUcut  in 
the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
have  found  another  name  for  it^    But  we  know 
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Aat  agar  vrlvsbu  in  the  prorinces,  iinlefls  it  had 
neeiTed  the  Jiu  Itakicum,  was  not  the  same  thing 
M  ager  priTBtus  in  Ital  j,  though  both  were  priTate 
prapertj.  Such  a  passage  then  as  that  just  re- 
fiored  to  in  Cioero,  leads  to  no  necessary  conclusion 
that  tlie  ultimate  ovnerriiip  or  dominion  of  this 
pciTBte  bud  was  not  in  the  Roman  people. 

It  oalj  zvmaina  briefly  to  nodce  the  condition  of 
the  pobiae  land  with  respect  to  the  fructos,  or  toc- 
tigal  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  al- 
rndy  observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence 
the  ager  pablkms  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ; 
it  was  also  sometimes  cdled  ager  yectigaUs.  The 
tifthi»  were  genenUy  fiurmed  by  the  publicani,  who 
paid  their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in 
giain.  The  letting  was  mani^ed  by  the  censon, 
and  the  lease  was  fiv  fire  yean.  The  form,  how- 
ever, of  leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale, 
In  course  of  time  the  word  looaHo 
to  diese  leases.  The  phrase  used  by 
the  Roman  writers  was  origioally  /rudM  loeaHo, 
which  was  the  proper  expressimi ;  but  we  find  the 
phiase,  c^mm  frmmdnan  loeare^  also  used  in  the 
ssme  sense,  an  expresnon  which  might  appear 
BMDewliat  ambiguous ;  and  eren  a^rum  looare^ 
which  might  mean  the  leasbg  of  the  public  lands, 
sad  not  ci  the  tenths  due  from  the  possessors  of 
them.  Strabo  (p.  622),  when  speaking  of  the  port 
duties  of  Came  in  Aeolis,  savs  they  were  sold,  by 
whidi  he  no  doubt  means  that  they  were  faimed 
on  certain  terms.  It  is,  howerer,  made  dear  by 
Niebakr,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  phrase 
a^noa  loean,  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the  tenths ; 
whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  it  is  not  possiUe  to  affirm. 

Tboogh  the  term  ager  Tectigalis  originally  ex- 
pWMied  tike  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
Isased,  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state,  or  by  different  coipora- 
taons.     This  latter  descriptioi  would  comprehend 
even  the  i^er  publicos ;  but  this  kind  dl  public 
property  was  siadually  reduced  to  a  small  amount, 
and  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  luids  of  towns  which  were 
•o  leased  wat  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vecS^gaL    This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest  (vL  tit.  3),  on  the  model  of  which  was 
facmed  the  emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius. 
[ExFHTTmusia]    The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 
ilger  Tectigalis  were  different  firom  those  of  a  pos- 
■esBor  of  the  old  ager  pnbliens,  though  the  ager 
veetigpliB  was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new 
fooa  of  the  ager  pnblicus.    Though  he  had  only  a 
Jw  la  re^  and  thimgh  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
owner  {dommtu),  yet  he  was  considered  as  having 
the  possession  of  Uie  land.    He  had,  also,  a  right 
of  action  i^ainst  the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  £ram 
his  land,  provided  he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal. 
The  natoTB  of  these  agrarian  laws,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  proposed  law  of  Spurius  Cassius,  and 
the  last,  ihe  law  of  C  Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  69,  is 
easily  mdeKStood.    The  plebs  b^gan  by  claiming 
a  share  in  those  oonqncsed  lands  of  which  the 
piimi^nff  claimed  the  exdusive  enjoyment,  sub- 
ject to  a  fixod  payment  to  the  state.    It  was  one 
object  of  the  Rogations  of  Licinius  to  check  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  limit  their  wealth  ; 
aad  aa  Uiej  had  at  that  time  little  landed  property, 
this  end  would  be  accomplished  by  limiting  their 
aqoyaeiit  of  the  public  land,    ^t  a  more  im- 
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portant  object  was  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  little  trade,  and  no 
manufacturing  industry,  the  land  is  the  only  source 
to  which  the  poorer  classes  can  look  for  subsist- 
ence; Accordingly,  at  Rome  there  was  a  continual 
denumd  for  allotments,  and  these  allotments  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  These  allotments  were 
just  large  enough  to  maintain  a  man  and  his 
fimiily,  and  the  encouragement  of  population  was 
one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  these  grants 
of  land.  (Liv.  v.  30.)  Rome  required  a  constant 
supply  of  soldiers,  and  the  system  was  well 
adapted  to  give  the  supply.  But  this  system  of 
smidl  holdings  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that 
were  anticipated.  Pover^  and  mismanaffement 
(rfken  compelled  the  small  owners  to  seU  their 
lands  to  their  richer  neighbours,  and  one  clause  of 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  forbade  persons  selling 
their  allotments.  This  clause  was  afterwar£ 
repealed,  not,  as  some  would  suppose,  to  fiivour  the 
rich,  but  simply  because  the  repeal  of  so  absurd 
an  enactment  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
In  the  later  republic  agrarian  laws  were  con- 
sidered as  one  means  of  draining  the  city  of  the 
scum  of  the  population,  which  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  mipolicy  of  these  measures,  for  the 
worthless  popidace  of  a  laxge  city  wHl  never 
make  a  good  agricultural  population.  (Cic  ad 
AtL  i.  19.)  Th^  were  also  used  as  means 
of  settling  veteran  soldiers,  who  must  either  be 
maintained  as  soldiers,  or  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Probably  from  about  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  ihe  Romans  had  large 
standing  armies,  it  became  the  practice  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  had  served  their  period  by 
giving  them  a  grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxu  4)  i  and 
this  practice  became  common  under  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire.  The  Roman  soldier  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  a  release  from  service  after 
a  certain  time,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
him  away  empty-lumded.  At  the  present  day 
none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  which  maintain  very 
large  armies  could  safely  disband  them,  for  they 
ooiud  not  provide  for  ihe  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
would  certainly  provide  for  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  with  the  Romans  as  necessity,  which 
led  them  firom  time  to  time  to  grant  lands  in  small . 
allotments  to  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who 
have  been  enumerated. 

The  effects  of  this  system  must  be  considered 
from  several  points  of  view-«as  a  means  of  silenc- 
ing the  clamours  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  modes 
of  relieving  their  poverty,  under  which  aspect 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  L^es  Frumentariae ; 
of  diffiismg  Roman  settlers  over  Italy,  and  thus 
extending  the  Roman  power  ;  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding £nr  soldiers  ;  and  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  popular  leaders  sought  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. The  efiects  on  agriculture  could  hardly 
be  beneficial,  if  we  consider  that  the  fact  of  the 
settlers  often  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  an- 
cient authorities,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
firom  their  lands  for  military  service,  and  that 
persons  to  whom  the  land  was  given  were  often 
unacquainted  with  agriculture,  and  unaccustomed 
to  fidd  labour.  The  evil  that  appears  in  course 
of  time  in  all  states  is  the  pover^  of  a  huge  number 
of  the  people,  for  which  dmerent  countries  attempt 
to  provide  difierent  remedies.  The  Roman  system 
of  giving  land  fiiiled  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it 
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was  a  system  that  dereloped  itself  of  neeessity  in 
a  state  constituted  like  Rome. 

Those  who  may  choose  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  agrarian  laws,  will  find  the  tbllowing 
references  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  ~-  LIt.  L  46, 
47  ;  il  41,  42,  43,  44,  48,  52,  61,  63,  iii.  1,  9, 
iy.  12,  36,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52,  58,  ▼.  24. 
30,  TL  5,  6,  16,  21,  35,  vil  16,  x.  13,  47,  zxxiil 
42,  zzxiv.  40  ;  Dionys.  iL  15,  viiL  70,  &&,  ix. 
51,  &C.,  X.  36  ;  Plut.  CamilUu^  c.  39,  T.  Grao- 
ektUy  C.  Graoehua;  Appian,  B,C,  L  7,  &c ;  Cic. 
c.  KuUum;  ad  AtL  l  19,  il  16  ;  Dion  Caas. 
xzxriii.  1,  &c  xly.  9,  &c.  xlviL  14,  xlviil  2  ;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  2, 6, 44 ;  Florus,  iii  13,  && ;  ZeUtdurififur 
Gesduchilicbe  RechtmnsBenachafty  Das  Ackergesets 
Ton  Spuritis  Thorius,  vol.  x.  by  Rudorff ;  Niebnhr, 
Roman  History^  voL  iL  p.  129,  &c.  ;  Savigny, 
DasRechtdes  BetUxet^  5th  ed. ;  Classical  Museum, 
Parte  V.  VI.  VII.,  articles  by  the  author  of  this 
article,  (uid  an  article  by  Professor  Pnchta,  of 
Berlin  ;  Political  Dictionary,  art  Agrarian  Law^ 
by  the  author  of  this  artickp  [O.  L.] 

AORAU'LIA  (&7pavAia)  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  {DicL  of  Biogr.  s.  o.) 
We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  ite  celebration  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  solenm  oath,  which  all  Athenians, 
when  they  arrived  at  manhood  (t^nifot),  were 
obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  that  they 
would  fight  for  their  country,  and  always  observe 
ite  laws.  (Lycuig.  c  Leocr.  p.  189 ;  Dem.  de  LagaL 
pw  438  ;  Plut  J/ct&  15 ;  Stobaeus,  Swm,  xlL  141 ; 
Schomann,  De  OomUuSy  p.  332  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hd- 
ten,  AUmih,  vol.  L  pu  476,  2nd  ed.) 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  itt  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.  (Porphyr.  De  Abttin,  ab 
Amm.  L  2.) 

AGRICULTU'RA,  agriculture. 

Authorities. — When  we  remember  that  agricul- 
ture, in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  chie^  we  may  say,  almost 
the  sole  peaceful  occupation  followed  by  any  laige 
portion  of  the  fiee  population  in  those  European 
nations  which  first  became  highly  civilised,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Cicero  were  able  to  enumerate  upwards  of  fif^ 
Xireek  writers  who  had  contributed  to  this  science. 
But  although  the  Homeric  poems  are  filled  with  a 
series  of  the  most  charming  pictures  derived  from 
the  business  of  a  cqiintry  Ufe,  although  Hesiod 
supplies  abundance  of  wise  saws  and  pithy  apho- 
risms, the  traditional  wisdom  accumulated  during 
many  successive  generations,  although  Xenophon 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  graceful  essay  on  the 
moral  beauty  of  rustic  pursuite  interspersed  with 
not  a  ffrw  instructive  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongs  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  treasured  up  in  the  vast  storehouses 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  yet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  art  as  exhibited  in  the  pastures  and  corn- 
fields of  Hellas,  has  descended  to  us,  except  a 
volume,  divided  into  twen^  books,  commonly 
known  as  the  Geopomca  {rtwrovucd)^  whose  his- 
tory is  somewhat  obscure,  but  which,  according  to 
the  account  commonly  received,  was  drawn  up  at 
the  desire  of  Constantino  VI.  (a.  d.  780 — 802) 
by  a  certain  Cassianus  Bassus,  and  consists  of  ex- 
tiBfCto  from  nnmerous  writers,  chiefly  Greek,  many 
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of  whom  flourished  in  the  second,  third,  and  fiHffth 
coitnries.  This  collection  is  systematically  ar> 
ranged  and  comprehends  all  the  chief  branches ; 
but  it  has  never  been  considered  of  much  value, 
except  in  so  fitf  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  illustrate 
the  statements  found  elsewhere.  The  inforawtion 
conveyed  by  it  is,  npim  many  points,  extremely 
meagre,  the  materials  were  worked  up  at  a  late  period 
by  an  editor  with  whose  history  and  qualifications 
for  his  task  we  are  alk^gether  unacquainted,  while 
the  most  important  quotataoos  are  taken  firom  authqra 
of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  their  precepts  apply  to  the  same 
or  to  diflerent  climates,  whether  they  give  us  the 
firuit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  we  have  flreat 
reason  to  suspect  in  many  instances,  were  them- 
selves mere  compilers. 

The  Romans,  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  only 
lucrative  profiMsion  in  which  any  dtixen  could 
embark  with  honour,  and  fimn  the  first  dawn  until 
the  decline  of  their  litentme,  rural  economy 
formed  a  &vourite  theme  fiir  composition  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  works  of  the  Sasemae, 
fiither  and  son,  those  of  Scrofii  Tremellius,  of 
Julius  Hyginus,  of  Cornelius  Celsns,  of  Jnlina 
Atticns,  and  of  Julius  Graeeinus  have  perished  ; 
but  we  still  possess,  in  addition  to  Virgil,  four 
**  Scriptores  de  Re  Rnstica,**  two,  at  least,  of  whom 
were  practical  men.  We  have,  in  the  &vt  place, 
162  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Cato 
(B.a  234 — 149),  a  stranse  medley,  containing 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  management  of  the 
form,  the  olive  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  thrown 
togeUier  without  order  or  method,  and  mixed  up 
with  medical  prescriptions,  *charms  for  dislocated 
and  broken  bones,  culinary  receipts,  and  sacred 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  compound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  superstition,  bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  im- 
press of  the  national  character;  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  three  books  of  Varro  (&  c.  116 
— 28),  drawn  up  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  farmer ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  [?]),  more 
minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardening,  and  fruit 
trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  fittm  one  mneh  less 
fitmiliar  with  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourteen 
books  of  Palladins  (a  writer  of  tmcertain  date  who 
closely  copies  Columella),  of  which  twelve  form  a 
Farmer^  calendar,  the  different  operations  being 
ranged  according  to  the  months  in  which  th^ 
oug^t  to  be  performed.  Besides  the  above,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  many  detached  chapten 
are  devoted  to  matten  connected  with  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remaikable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results  of 
original  investigation,  nor  even  a  very  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  nere  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
great  work  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  who,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated districte  of  the  ancient  world,  must  have 
had  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
This  production,  extending  to  twenty-eight  books, 
I  had  attained  such  high  fame  that,  after  the  de- 
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itntction  of  Carthage,  it  wu  timiulated  into  Latin 
Ij  orden  of  the  aenate  ;  a  Greek  venion,  with  ad- 
ditiona  and  probably  omiMioDa,  was  executed  by 
I>wiiyaiiu  of  Utica,and  pabliihed  in  twenty  books 
iiiring  the  oentuxy  before  the  commenceroent  of 
oor  eia ;  and  this,  again,  was  a  few  yean  after- 
wards condensed  into  six  books  by  Diophanes  of 
Nicaca,  and  presented  to  King  Deiotams.  In 
ikhat  fbllowa,  Cato,  Vanro,  and  ColomeUa  will  be 
our  chief  supports,  althongh  references  will  be  made 
to  and  illustxations  drawn  fiom  the  other  sources 
mdkatedaboTe.  (Vair.  A  A.  L  1 ;  C0LR.R,  1 1 ; 
Plin.  H,  i\r.  zriii:  3  ;  Pnd^.  ad  Chopom.  in  ed. 
Kidaa.) 

Rural  Economy  may  be  treated  of  under  two 
distinct  heads  — 

A.  Agrievltare  proper  (Agrieutiura)^  or  the  art 
of  tilling  the  soiL 
fiL  Ilie  management  of  stodc  {PatUo), 

A-    AGRICULTURAL 

Agrienltiiro  proper  teaches  the  art  of  raising  the 
Tariona  oopa  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  oom- 
fvt  of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  productiTe  energies  of  the  soil 
may  be  fully  developed  but  not  exhausted  nor 
enfeebled,  and  teaches,  fiirther,  how  this  ma^  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  capitaL  The  crops  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romaim  chiefly  directed  their  attention  were — 
1.  Different  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  and 
bariey ;  l^;uminoos  TCgetables  cultivated  for  their 
seeds,  sneh  aa  beans,  peas,  and  lupines  ;  herbs  cut 
gnen  for  fon«e,  vaeh  as  grass,  tares,  and  luoeine  ; 
and  plants  which  fomished  the  raw  material  for 
the  textile  fobrics,  such  as  hemp  and  flax.  2.  Fruit 
trees,  espedatly  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fiff. 
X  Garden  stoffik  —  For  Uie  second  of  these  divi- 
Boos  we  refer  to  the  articles  Olbtux  and  Vinxa  ; 
and  we  shall  not  touch  at  all  upon  gardening,  since 
the  mxnnte  details  connected  with  this  topic  are  of 
tittle  or  no  service  in  illustrating  the  classics 
generally. 

Agricnltnre  in  its  restricted  sense  comprehends 
1  knowledge 

L  Of  the  subject  of  our  operations,  that  is,  the 
fona  (Jwmdma^praedimm)^  which  must  be  considered. 
4.  with  refetenee  to  its  situation  and  sofl  (9110 
faco  ei  gmdis\  and  6.  with  referenoe  to  the  dwell- 
ing-hooae  and  steading  (wUa  et  tUJmla). 

II.  Of  the  instruments  {wutrmmaOa)  required 
to  perform  the  various  opemtions  (91100  im /wtdo 
eptu  nmt  ae  dAetuA  ens  ewUmoB  otwsii),  these  in- 
struments being  twofold,  a.  men  (Aohmims)  ;  and  h, 
tlw  assistants  of  men  {fldmmicMia  ilomMmni),  viz. 
domestic  fw>i™*l*  (Aooes,  S91M,  ooaes,  &C.)  together 
with  tools  (»u(naiMM/a),  properly  so  odled,  such 
as  ploughs  and  harrows. 

III.  Of  the  operations  themselves,  such  as 
pkoghing,  harrowing,  and  sowing  {spurn  «a  fimdo 
cdaAi  etutMa  ahU  fadeiida\  and  of  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  performed  (9M0  qmdqmd  ttmpore 
fion  ootnomMt/m 

IV.  Of  the  object  of  these  operations,  viz.  the 
diSFerent  plants  considered  with  referenoe  to  their 
ipedes,  varieties,  and  habits.  Under  this  head  we 
may  also  conveniently  include  what  is  termed  the 
rotation  of  crops,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they 
Bpuht  to  sQCMed  efwh  other  upon  the  same  ground. 
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{Knowledge  of  &e  Farm),    In  selecting  a  form, 
the  two  points  which  first  demanded  attention 
were,  1.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  (jo/a- 
hrUxu\  a  matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  in  Italy, 
where  the  ravages  of  malaria  appear  to   have 
been  not  less  fotal  in  ancient  than  they  have 
proved  in  modem  times ;  and,  2.  The  general 
fertility  of  the  soil     It  was  essential  to  be  folly 
satisfied  upon  both  of  these   particulars ;  for  to 
settle  in  a  pestilential  spot  was  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  concerned  (non  aUud 
ett  aique  alea  domkn  vitas  ei  rei  familiar%»\  and 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  undertake  to  till 
land  which  was  not  likely  to  yield  a  foir  return 
for  his  outlay  of  money  and  labour  (Jructus  pro 
impenwa  ac  laborB).    The  next  object  of  solicitude 
was  a  good  aspect     The  property  was,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  soutneriy  exposure,  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
wooded  hill  firom  the  sweep  of  boisterous  and  cut> 
ting  winds,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  sudden  mis- 
fortunes (ne  calamiiosum  siet),  such  as  inimdations 
or  violent  hail  stcHins.     It  was  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town 
(appidum  validmn),  or  if  not,  that  it  should  be 
ruidily  accessible  either  by  sea,  or  by  a  navigable 
stream  (amni»  qua  naves  <imbwlani\  or  by  a  good 
well  firequented  road  (via  bona  odebritque)  ;  that 
there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (6o- 
num  aquarimn);  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 
the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  live  upon  the  estate, 
might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant  personal 
superintendence  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  be 
moderate  in  size,  so  that  every  portion  might  be 
brought  into  full  cultivation  (faudaio  ingmtia  ram 
—  Eje^uum  colUo), 

These  preliminary  matters  being  ascertamed, 
the  sofl  might  be  considered  in  reference  a.  to 
its  general  external  features  (Jhrma\  iS.  to  its 
internal  qualities  {quaU»  tit  terra), 

a.  In  so  fiir  as  its  external  features  were  con- 
cerned it  might  be  flat  (solum  oampe9tre\  or  upland 
rolling  ground  (oo^Zmam),  or  high  lyinff  (moa/a- 
aam),  or  might  comprise  withm  its  Ibnits  all 
three,  which  was  most  desirable,  or  any  two  of 
them.  These  variations  would  necessarily  exer- 
cise important  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
description  of  crops  which  might  be  cultimted 
with  advantage,  and  on  the  time  chosen  for  per- 
forming the  vitfious  operations,  the  general  rule 
being  that  as  we  ascend  the  temperature  fells,  that 
00m  and  sown  crops  in  general  (aegelea)  succeed 
best  on  plains,  vineyards  (vineae)  on  gentle  slq)es, 
and  timber  trees  (sUnae)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  the  different  labours  of  the  rustic  may  be 
commenced  earlier  upon  low  than  upon  high 
^nnd.  When  flat  it  was  better  that  it  shoiud 
mcline  gently  and  uniformly  in  one  direction 
(oequtAiiUer  m  wnam  partem  vergene)  than  be  a 
dead  level  (ad  libellam  aequum),  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  drainage  being  necessarily  imperfect,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  swampy ;  but 
the  wont  form  was  when  there  were  converging 
slopes,  for  there  the  water  collected  into  pools 
(lacunas).  ' 

/3.  In  so  &r  as  its  internal  qualities  were  con- 
oemed,  soil  might  be  classed  under  six  heads  fonn* 
ing  three  anti^onistic  pairs. :  — 

1.  The  deep  and  &t  (fin^Ms),  2.  T^e  shallow 
and  lean  ijinaerum^  j^mmm)^  3*  The  loo«e  (so^t- 
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Cmm\  4.  The  denae  (tpimim),  5.  The  wet  (kmmi- 
dum^  ooHOtiMs  wfywMWHw),  6.  The  diy  (jmomi), 
while  tne  endless  gxadatioiis  and  combinations  of 
which  the  elementary  qualities  were  susceptible 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.  These  axe 
named  sometinies  from  their  most  obvious  oonsti- 
tnentSy  the  stony  (lapidotitm)^  the  gravelly  (ghno- 
Mm),  the  sandy  (oiviionfm),  the  mortary  (tabulo- 
mm),  the  chalky  (enioiunt%  the  clayey  {argOUh 
mm)  ;  sometimes  from  their  colour,  the  black 
(m^TMrn),  the  dark(/»fZ&(m),  the  grey  (tubalbtm), 
ihe  red  (nibicmdum\  the  white  (flUmm)  ;  some- 
times from  their  consistency,  the  crumbling  (jMrfrs, 
/rUMUy  cowritfitm),  as  opposed  to  the  tenacious 
(dauumj  eraatumy  tpumm) ;  sometimes  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  (^ramtNoniiis  herio- 
9itni\  the  weedy  (apurctim) ;  sometimes  from  their 
taste,  t^e  salt  (so/lnfm),  the  bitter  {amanmt)  ; 
ruMoa  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky 
clay,  but  what  the  epithets  rmketa  and  materma 
applied  to  earth  (terra)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
is  hard  to  determine  (Cato  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviii.  1 7).  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  being 
to  separate  the  particles  as  finely  as  possible  (neque 
ettim  aUud  est  cdert  qaam  rtsoboen  et  /ermeiUare 
terram\  high  value  was  attached  to  those  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  but  naturally  pulveru- 
lent Hence  the  first  place  was  held  by  so^iMn 
pingue  et  puire^  the  second  by  pmguilbtT  denaitm, 
while  the  worst  was  that  which  was  at  once  dry, 
tenacious,  and  poor  (docum  parUer  et  dentttm  et 
macrum).  The  ancients  were  in  tiie  habit  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  untried  ground,  not  only  from 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detected  by  sight  and 
touch,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the  trees, 
shrubii,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontaneously, 
a  test  of  more  practical  value  than  any  of  the 
others  enumerated  in  the  second  Geoigic  (177 — 
258.) 

When  an  estate  was  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  (jadta  tiowiiia)^  or  in 
a  state  of  nature  (rudit  a^). 

The  comparative  value  of  land  under  cultivation 
estimated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable  of 
bearing,  is  fixed  by  CSato  (1),  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing  descending  scale :  — 

1.  Vineyards  (vmea),  provided  they  yielded 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  well 
supplied  with  water  (hortus  irrigume),  3.  Osier 
beds  {aalictttm),  4.  Olive  plantations  (o^etem). 
5.  Meadows  {pratum),  6.  Com  land  {pampite 
frmnentarnu),  7.  Grov^  which  might  be  cut  for 
tirabor  or  fire-wood  {nUn  eaedua),  8.  AHmetumm 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  regular  rows.  Upon  these  vines  were  trained, 
and  the  open  ground  cultivated  ios  com  or  legu- 
minous crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  ammge- 
ment  extensively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but  by  no 
means  conducive  to  ffood  husbandry.  9.  Groves 
yielding  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  chestnuts  {glcm- 
daria  eiha).  The  &ct  that  in  the  above  scale,  com 
land  is  placed  below  meadows  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Cato,  agriculture  was  upon  the  decline  among  the 
Romans. 

When  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the  or- 
dinary procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  and 
brushwood  (^/ruteta\  by  which  it  might  be  encum- 
bered, to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which  would 
impede  the  labours  of  men  and  oxen,  to  destroy  by 
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fire  or  other?nse  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  ftnit 
and  reeds  {JiUoea^  3^"*^$  to  drain  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  to  measure  out  the  ground  mto 
fields  of  a  convenient  sixe,  and  to  endoae  these 
with  suitable  fences.  The  three  last-mentioned 
processes  alone  require  any  particular  notice,  and 
we  therefore  subjoin  a  few  words  upon  DEAma, 

LANO-MSA8VRK8,  FmCBS. 

Drains  (Jbeeae^  edei  aloeati,  meiUa)  wen  ol  two 
kinds: — 

1.  Open  {paieMiei),    2.  Covered  (eaeeae). 

1.  Foeeae  patentee^  open  ditches,  alone  were 
formed  in  dense  and  chalky  soil  They  were  wide 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  feshioB 
{imMetbue  si^mm  aMlet)  as  they  descended. 

2.  Foeeae  eaeoae^  covered  drains,  or  sreers  as 
they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the 
/ouae  pateHiee,  They  were  usually  sunk  firam 
three  to  four  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  and 
eighteen  incnes  at  bottom  ;  one  half  of  the  depth 
was  filled  up  with  small  stones  or  sharp  gravel 
(nuda  jfi4anea\  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dug 
oat,  was  thrown  in  above  until  the  snifeoe  was 
leveL  Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  leadQj 
be  procured,  green  willow  poles  wen  introduced, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  (quoauowremM)^ 
or  a  sort  of  rope  was  constructed  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  above  this  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  pine 
tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  earth.  To  prevent  the  apertures  being 
choked  by  the  felling  down  of  the  soil,  the  mouths 
were  sui^xnted  by  two  stones  placed  upright,  and 
one  across  {miiiimmitm  ett...*ora  earum  bime 
ulrimque  lapidibiu  statummari  et  alio  nqaerintegi). 
To  cany  off  the  snr&oe-water  fixim  land  under 
crop,  open  furrows  (eulei  aquarii^  eliou)  were  left  at 
intervals,  which  discharged  themselves  into  cross 
fiuTows  (eolUquiae)  at  the  extremities  of  the  fields, 
and  these  again  poured  their  streams  into  the 
ditches.  (Cat  43.  155;  CoL  iL  2.8  ;  xi.2;  PaUad. 
vi.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviiL  6.  19.  26 ;  Virg.  Ceofy. 
1113.) 

Mbasurxs  op  Land. — The  measure  employed 
for  land  in  Latium  was  the  ^M^entiii,  which  was 
a  double  actus  quadraius^  the  actus  quadratus,  an* 
ckntiy  called  ocno,  ot  aemia^  or  ogttuoy  being  a 
square,  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feet.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  a»  were  applied  to  the  jugentm, 
the  lowest  in  use  being  the  eer^ndtim^  a  square 
whose  side  was  ten  fe^  200  jugera  formed  a 
eemtmriot  a  term  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  finora 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romulus  to  the 
dtiaens,  for  these  being  at  the  rate  of  2  jugera 
to  each  man,  200  jugera  would  be  assigned  to 
every  hundred  men.  LasUy,  four  centnriae  made 
a  aeUtue.    We  thus  have  the  following  table : — 

1  scripulum  sa  100  square  feet,  Roman  measure. 
144  scripula     s  1  actus  =»  14,400  square  feet 

2  actus  B  1  jugerum  s  28,800  square  feet 
200  jugera       &s  1  centnrja. 

4  oenturiae  »  1  saltns. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadmti  contained  4800 
square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial  acre 
contains  4840  square  yards,  and  since  tiie  Roman 
foot  was  about  |  of  an  inch  less  than  the  im^ 
perial  foot,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  jnger  was 
less  than  }  of  an  imperial  acre  by  about  500  square 
yards. 

In  Campania  the  m'^asurs  for  land  was  the 
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mw$  qmoiraimBj  a  ■qvara  whote  side  wii  100 
fiDet»  tbe  words  aetua  and  mntu  marking  the  oc^ 
omaiy  length  of  Iorow  in  the  two  regions.  (Varr. 
iLILlli^  L.  L.iT,Ai  CoL  T.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xTuL  9L) 
FsNcsa  (tepet,  9tpimmta)  were  of  four  kinds : — 
L  Sapimmttim    maturaU,    the  quickset    hedge 

(MMS9M). 

%  S^pimaUmm  agrtfie^  a  wooden  paling  made 
with  upright  stakes  (palt)  interlaced  with  brash- 
«Qod  (vtn^M&tt  imp^eaHa)^  or  having  two  or  more 
oiMs-sparB  (oawtes,  loi^mria)  passed  through  holes 
drilled  in  the  stakes,  after  the  manner  of  what  are 
now  termed^^ofas  {paUa  hits  jierforatU  et  per  «a 
/isiisiiaa  in^fBctia  kmgmii$fsn  bim»  and  tirnu), 

3l  Sepianmtmm  ndlUarey  oonsistinff  of  a  ditch 
(fitam)  with  the  earth  dog  oat  and  thrown  up  in- 
iide  so  as  to  form  an  embankment  {<iffffer)j  a  fence 
ased  ehiefl  J  along  the  sides  of  pabUc  roads  or  on 
the  hanks  of  liTefs. 

4.  SepimeKtmm  /bbrile^  a  wall  which  might  he 
fiHraed  either  of  stones  (maceria),  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ttascolom,  or  of  baked  bricks  as  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  or  of  unbaked  bricks  as  in  Sabinum,  w 
of  masses  of  earth  and  stone  pressed  in  between 
n^ght  boards  («a  /brmis\  and  hence  tenned 
/ormadL  These  last  were  common  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  and  near  Tarentom,  and  were  said  to  hwt 
for  centuries  uninjured  by  the  weather.  (Vair.  L 
U  ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xzxr.  14 ;  compb  CoL  v.  10,  z.  3; 
Pallad.  L  34 ;  rl  3.) 

Finally,  after  Uie  land  had  been  drained,  di- 
vided, and  fenced,  the  banks  which  served  as 
iioandariea,  and  the  road-sides  were  planted  with 
trees,  the  elm  and  the  poplar  being  preferred,  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  leaves  for  the  stock  and 
timber  £w  domestic  use.  (Cat  6.) 

I.  b.  Villa  Rustica. 

In  erecting  a  house  and  (^ces,  great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fevourable  position. 
The  site  selected  was  to  be  elevated  rather  than 
lew,  in  order  to  secure  good  venti]ati<ui  and  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  exhalations  from  running  or 
stagnant  water ;  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  for  the 
sake  of  shelter;  lacing  the  east  so  as  to  enjoy 
sunshine  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer ;  near, 
bat  not  too  near  to  a  stream,  and  with  plenty  of 
wood  and  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stractures  were  to  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  fium ;  for  if  too  laige,  the  ori^nal 
cost  is  heavy,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  repair  at 
a  great  expense ;  if  too  small,  the  various  productB 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  mjured  by  the  want 
of  proper  receptacles  («fa  adi/iciei  iu  villa  /kndum 
qmaenU  asm  ^mdu*  villam^  Cat  R.  R,  3).  The 
building  irere  usually  arranged  round  two  courts, 
with  a  tank  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  divided 
into  three  parts,  named  according  to  the  purposes 
fer  which  they  were  destined.  1.  (Pan)  Urbama. 
2.  (Pan)  Ruttka.     3.  (Pan)  Fntduaria, 

1.  Urhamom  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  fiunily, 
cnousting  <^  eating  rooms  (eoeaaiiotie$)  and  sleep- 
ing apartmentB  (aUncula)^  with  diJBTerent  aspects 
fer  ^iPTf"**^  and  vrinter,  baths  (balnearia\  and 
purrifwa  or  promenades  (anUmlatume$).  Columella 
neamaands  that  this  portion  of  the  mansion  should 
he  wmdm  as  oommodious  as  the  means  of  the  pro- 
pcktor  win  pennit,  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
hs  tH'urtff^  to  ^end  more  time  there^  and  that  the 
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lady  of  the  femily  (molroiia)  may  be  men  willing 
to  bear  her  husbsoid  company. 

2.  Rautiea,  This  comprehended  that  part  of  the 
building  oecu|ned  by  the  servants,  consisting  of  a 
huge  and  lofty  kitchen  (ctdtMa),  to  which  they 
might  at  all  times  resort,  baths  (balnaae)  for  their 
use  on  holidays,  sleeping  closets  (callae)  for  the 
mrvi  mAUi^  a  gaol  (erytuhihim)  under  ground  for 
the  ssrm  vimciL  In  this  division  were  included 
also  the  stables,  byres,  sheds,  folds,  courts,  and 
endosures  of  evoy  description  (akibiUa^  bmbiUa^ 
tepta^  ovUiOj  cortet)  for  the  working  oxen  (domUi 
dows),  and  other  stock  kept  at  home,  together  with 
a  magazine  or  storehouse  (horrenmC)  where  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture  (omns  nutiemi  tnatrm^ 
meatoat)  were  deposited,  and  within  this,  a  lock-up 
room  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  tods  (Jkrva^ 
menta).  In  so  for  as  the  distribution  of  nxmis 
was  concerned,  the  overseer  (viUiau)  was  to  have 
his  chamber  beside  the  main  entrance  (jiaatia),  in 
order  that  he  might  observe  all  who  came  in  or 
went  out,  the  book-keeper  (procarolor)  was  to  ha 
placed  over  the  gate,  that  he  might  watch  the 
vilUeit$  as  well  as  the  others,  while  the  shepherds 
(opUumet)^  oxmen  (btibtdo£)j  and  such  persons  were 
to  be  lodged  in  the  immediate  vicini^  of  the  ani> 
mals  under  their  charge. 

3.  F^ruetuaria,  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  where  the  produce  of  the  form  waa 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  cellar  (ce2Za  olearia)^ 
the  press-house  (oella  toroularia)^  the  vault  for 
wines  in  the  cask  (osfla  vinaria),  the  boiling^raom 
for  inspissating  must  (de/rttiana\  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  little  depressed  be- 
low the  levd  of  the  sofl.  Above  were  hay-lofts 
(/oemUa\  repositories  for  chafi^  straw,  leaves,  and 
other  fodder  (palearia)^  granaries  (Aomso,  pn>- 
naria)^  a  drying-room  for  newly  cut  wood  (/kmo' 
rimm)  in  connection  with  the  rustic  bath  flues, 
and  store-rooms  (<;^xiAeeae)  for  wine  in  the  am- 
phwa,  some  of  which  communicated  with  the 
ykmarium^  while  others  received  the  jars  whose 
contents  had  been  sufficiently  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  heat 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enumerated 
above,  a  mill  and  bake  house  (putrimtm  et  /ttrv 
man)  were  attached  to  every  establishment ;  at 
least  two  open  tanks  (piaanae^  laeus  saft  <ftb),  one 
for  the  cattle  and  geese,  the  other  for  steepii^ 
lupines,  osiers,  and  objects  requiring  maceration ; 
and,  where  there  was  no  river  or  spring  anulable, 
covered  reservoirs  (eutarmaa  tub  iedU)  into  which 
rain  water  was  conveyed  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  (Cat  3,  4,  14  ;  Van.  L  ll->14  ;  CoL 
L  6  ;  Oeopon.  ii  3.) 

II.  Instrhmbnta. 

The  instrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
ground  were  two-fold :  a.  Persons  (hommea)  ; 
6.  Aids  to  human  toil  (adnUmada  Aomtmoa), 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work  ;  together  with  tools  (Msframentfa),  in  tha 
restricted  sense  of  tha  word. 

II.  a.  HOMINBB. 

The  men  employed  to  cultivate  a  form  might 
be  either,  1.  &ee  labouren  (opararU)^  or  2.  slavea 
(seret^. 

1.  Free  labounn,  Cato  considers  the  focility  of 
procuring  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  on^ 
pla^e  he  calls  fimcanarii  poUina^  aa  one  of  Ibe 
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circumstances  that  ought  to  weigh  with  a  purchaser 
in  making  choice  d  a  hxm  ;  for  althougu  a  laxge 
proportion  of  the  woik  upon  great  estates  was, 
durmg  the  later  ages  at  least  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, alw&ys  performed  by  slaves,  it  was  con- 
sidered advantageous  to  employ  hirelings  for  those 
operations  where  a  number  of  hands  were  re- 
quired for  a  limited  period,  as  in  hay-making, 
die  com  hairest,  and  lae  vintage,  or,  according  to 
the  cold-blooded  recommendation  of  Varro,  in 
unhealthy  situations  where  slaves  would  have  died 
off  fast,  entailing  a  heavy  loss  on  their  owner. 
Operant  consisted  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
funilies,  who  were  hired  directly  by  the  fiurmer, 
or  of  gangs  (eonditctiiiae  lUterorvm  operae)  who 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  contractor 
(mereenariiu),  who  in  his  turn  bargained  with  the 
fieurmer  for  some  piece  of  work  in  the  slump,  or 
lastly,  of  persons  who  had  incurred  debt  which 
they  paid  off  in  work  to  Uieir  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinary  practice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic,  seems  in  later  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  com- 
mon especially  in  Asia  and  lUyria.  Free  labourers 
w(»ked  under  Uie  inspection  of  an  overseer  (prae- 
fietu9\  whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  rewaids  of 
different  kinds. 

2.  Slaves  (serei).  Rustic  slaves  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  who  were  placed 
under  no  direct  persoxial  restraint  (ssrm*  aoluU)^ 
and  tiiose  who  worked  in  fetters  (jteroi  emcti) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined  in 
a  kind  of  prison  (firffastulum\  where  thev  were 
guarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a  gaolor  (er- 
gashdatruu).  Slaves,  moreover,  in  laxge  establish- 
ments, were  ranked  in  bodies  according  to  the 
duties  which  they  were  appointed  to  p^orm,  it 
being  a  matter  of  obvious  expediency  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  same  tasks.  Hence  there  were  the  ox-driven 
(6ai6if&»),  who  for  the  most  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  {airaiore»\  the  stable-men  {jugani\  who 
harnessed  the  domestic  animals  and  tended  them 
in  their  stalls,  the  vine-dressers  (oimforBs),  the 
leaf-strippers  (jTondator6$\  the  ordinary  labourers 
(mec/uu^Mn),  and  many  other  classified  bodies. 
These,  according  to  their  respective  occupations 
wwked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  charge  of  inspectors  {magisiri  cperum). 
When  the  owner  {dominm)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property  and  in  perwn  superintend  the  various 
operations  in  [oogress,  the  whole  fiirming  esta- 
blishment was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
overseer  (mZZiunM,  aotior\  himself  a  slave  or  freedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
clothing  to  the  labourera,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  proprietor, 
except  on  very  extensive  estates  where  there  was 
usually  a  book-keeper  {proeuraior)  who  managed 
the  pecuniary  transactions,  and  held  the  viUieua  in 
chedc.  With  the  villicus  was  associated  a  female 
companion  (ooniubemalis  mulier)  called  villica^ 
who  took  charge  of  the  female  slaves,  and  the  in- 
door details  of  the  fiunily.  The  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  a  villicus  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  Cat.  c.  5,  and  Colum.  i  8  ;  oomp.  Oeopon.  iL 
44,  45. 

The  fbo4  of  the  slaves  composing  the  household 
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(/anUlia)  was  classed  under  three  heads,  1.  CG&at- 
ria,    2.  Vumm,    3.  Fvlnuniarium, 

1.  CSbaria.  The  tarvi  compedUk  being  kept  con- 
stantly in  confinement,  received  dieir  fixni  in  the 
shape  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  (Roman 
pound  »11|  OS.  avoirdupois)  per  diem  in  winter, 
uid  5  pounds  in  summer,  until  the  figs  came  in, 
when  they  went  back  to  4  pounds.  The  ssrm 
9obiH  received  their  food  in  the  shape  of  oom,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modi!  (pecks)  of  wheat  per  month  in 
winter,  and  4^  in  summer.  Those  persons,  such 
as  the  viJUeu9y  the  vs/Ziba,  and  the  snepherd  (opt- 
Uo\  who  had  no  hard  manual  labour  to  perform* 
were  allowed  about  one  fourth  less. 

2.  Fsmcm.  The  quantity  of  wine  allowed  varied 
much  according  to  tJie  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
severity  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  tsnmt  tolutus 
received  about  8  ampoorae  (neariy  48  imperial 
gallons)  a  year,  and  a  $enms  eompiutut  about  10 
amphorae,  besides  lora  [see  Vinum ]  at  discretion 
for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 

3.  PubMntariMm.  As  pulmentaria  they  received 
olives  which  had  fidlen  from  the  trees  (o2sas  oa> 
duooB)^  then  those  ripe  olives  (ofaos  fawyesftpas), 
firom  which  the  least  amount  of  oil  could  be  ex- 
pressed, and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eaten  up, 
salt  fish  {halee\  and  vinegar  {aoetum).  In  addi« 
tion  to  the  above,  each  individual  was  allowed  a 
sextarius  (very  neariy  an  imperial  pint)  of  oil  per 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  clothing  {vesUmenia)  of  the  rustic  la- 
bourers was  of  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  effectually  from  cold  and 
wet,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathers.  It  consisted  of  thick  woollen  blanket 
shirts  (Amtbos),  skin  coats  with  long  sleeves  {ptUeM 
fnameatae\  cloaks  with  hoods  (sc^  eueuUaUt^  on- 
cuUonei)^  patch- work  wrappers  (osnAmet)  made  out 
of  the  old  and  ragged  garments,  together  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  (sc^powsas).  A 
tunic  was  given  every  year,  a  $c^um  and  a  pair  of 
scu^xmeae  every  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  cultivate  a 
fifum,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  crops. 

An  arable  farm  of  200  jugers  where  the  ordi* 
nary  erops  of  com  and  leguminous  vegetables  were 
raised  required  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two  bubulci  and 
six  ordinary  labourers,  if  fi[«e  fi<om  trees,  but  if 
laid  out  as  an  arbustum,  three  additional  hands. 

An  olive  garden  of  240  jugers  required  three 
pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrying  manure 
{cuini  ornaH  diteUEuii\  one  ass  for  turning  the 
mill,  five  score  of  sheep,  a  villicus,  a  villica,  five 
ordinary  labourers,  three  bubulci,  one  ass-driver 
(ostinanifs),  one  shepherd  (optZio),  one  swineherd 
{auimlats)  ;  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  jugers  required  one  pair  of 
oxen,  one  pair  of  draught  asses  {atini  plottraru)^ 
one  mill  ass  (aginns  molari$\  a  villicus,  a  villica, 
one  bubulcus,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  plantations  of  willows  used  for  withes  (m&'c- 
tarius),  one  subulcus,  ten  ordinary  labourers;  in 
all  fifteen  men  and  one  woman.  (Cat.  5,  56— -59, 
10,  11 ;  Varr.  1 19  ;  Colum.  L  7,  8,  il  12.) 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  was  also  the  former,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  (loeara)  land  to  a 
tenant  {polUor^  parHariua^  Cat  ;  ootonut^  Varr. 
Colum.),  who  paid  his  rent  either  in  money  (jmi* 
no  J  ad  peatimam  numeratam  eomiiutU)^  as  seems  to 
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kiTe  been  the  pnctice  when  Columella  wrote,  or 
hy  nakxng  orer  to  the  landlord  a  fixed  proportbn 
of  the  produce  (mw  nummo  aed  partSbm  looare)^  ac- 
cording to  the  syBtem  detcribed  by  Cato,  and  al- 
luded to  by  the  yoonger  Pliny.  These  coUmi  tome- 
tuBfls  tilled  the  aune  fiinn  firom  fifttber  to  ton  for 
gencEatione  (fioUmi  iitdiy0mm\  and  nich  were  oon- 
fidered  the  meet  deskable  oceupantB,  since  they 
had  a  sort  of  hereditary  interest  in  the  soil,  while 
on  the  other  hand  frequent  changes  could  scarcely 
^  to  prove  injurious.  The  worst  tenants  were 
those  who  did  not  cultivate  in  penon,  but,  liring 
in  towns  («r6amit  eolomu\  employed  gangs  of 
•lafts.  Upon  the  whole  Columella  recommends 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands, 
except  wkm  it  is  Teiy  hanen,  the  climate  un- 
healthy, or  the  distance  from  his  usual  place  of 
abode  so  great  that  he  can  seldom  be  upon  the 
spot  Oato  gives  a  table  of  the  proportion  which 
the  partiarnu  oiwht  to  pay,  accordrnf^  to  the  natnie 
of  the  cnp,  and  the  fertility  of  the  region ;  but  as  he 
sajs  nothing  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
tHe  cost  of  cultivation  was  divided  between  the 
portiea,  hia  statement  gives  us  no  practical  insiffht 
into  the  nature  of  these  leases  (Cat.  186,  187  ; 
Cohmi.  L  7,  Plin.  Eppk  ix.  87,  oomp.  iu.  19.) 

IL  £.  Aduiskvla  Homincjm. 

The  domestic  animals  employed  in  labour,  and 
their  treatment  will  be  considered  under  the  se- 
cond great  division  of  our  subject,  Peutio^  or  the 
Banagement  of  stock. 

The  toola  (insinimeifta)  chiefly  used  by  the  fiumer 
were  the  plough  (anUrwn),  the  grubber  (wtmut), 
harrows  (prain^crain  dmtataB\  the  rske  {radrvm\ 
the  spade  (^Ugo^  pol**)^  the  hoe  (aaremlmn^  bidmu^ 
marra  [?]),  the  spud  or  weeding-heok  (maeo),  the 
scythe  and  sidde  (fiUg\  the  thrashing-machine 
(pliMhlimm  Poeidatmj  irUmhtm\  the  cart  (plo- 
drum\  the  axe  (sseaiif,  dolabra).  These  will  be 
described  oa  we  go  along  in  so  £sr  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  our  observations  intelligible, 
but  for  fhU  information  the  reader  must  consult 
the  separate  articles  devoted  to  each  of  the  above 
words. 

III.     ThS  OpSRATIONS  op  AGRICUI.TI7EI. 

The  moat  important  operations  performed  by  the 
husbandman  were : — 1 .  Ploughing  (aratio),  2.  Ma- 
nuring (sfervorofib).  8.  Sowing  (ta^).  4.  Harrow- 
ing (oceohb).  5.  Hoeing  (warrUio).  6.  Weeding 
(raaoolab).  7.  Reaping  (mestio).  8.  Thrashing 
(triiMra).  9.WiDiunriDg(9aitilatio),  10.  Storing 
up  (eomdHio), 

The  Flamen  who  offisred  sacrifice  on  the  Cerealia 
to  Ceres  and  TeUus,  invoked  twelve  celestial  patrons 
of  these  labours  by  the  names  Vervactor ;  Repa^ 
rotor;  Imporcitor :  Inmtor;  Obarator ;  OcoaJbar ; 
SarrUor  ;  Subnmoaior ;  Menor;  Cotnedor;  Con- 
dStar ;  PromHor ;  significant  appellations  which 
will  be  cleariy  understood  fiom  what  follows.  The 
fonctions  of  the  last  deity  alone  do  not  fall  within 
oar  limits  ;  but  we  shall  add  another  to  the  list  in 
the  Dcneo  of  Stomtfucc.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  I 
21:  Plha.  B.  N,  xvii  9;  Lactant.  i  20;  Macrob. 
Sai.u7i  Prudent  PerUt^  iil  449 ;  Augustin. 
deCDeL  zviil  15.) 


1.  Pbmgkmff  (araHo). 

The  mnnber  of  times  that  land  was  ploughed, 
varying  fiun  two  to  nine,  as  well  as  the  season  at 
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which  the  woric  was  performed,  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  object  of  ploughing  being  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  pulverise  the  earth  as  finely  as 
possible  (Virg.  Cfeorg.  iL  204),  and  to  expose  every 
portion  of  it  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  (Virg. 
Qtorg,  L  47),  until  these  objects  were  fully  at- 
tained. When  stiff  low-lying  soil  {pampM  ul^- 
nomui)  was  broken  up  for  wheat,  it  was  usual  to 
plough  it  four  times,  first  (proaemden)  as  early  hi 
spring  as  the  weather  would  permit  (Virg.  Gtarg, 
L  63),  after  which  the  land  was  termed  eenxMCam, 
and  hence  the  god  Vervaetor;  for  the  second  time 
{(^Mngmrey  tiCerars,  vervacta  saMpers),  about  the 
summer  solstice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god 
R^paraior^  and-  on  this  occasion  the  field  was  cross- 
ploughed  (Virg.  Qwrg.  i  97) ;  for  the  third  time 
(lertiurv),  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and 
for  the  fiiurth  time,  shortly  before  the  equinox, 
when  it  was  ribbed  (£tranv)  fw  the  reoepticm  of  the 
seed,  the  ribbing  being  executed  under  fitvour  of 
the  god  ImporcUor^  by  adding  two  mouldboards 
to  tile  plough  {forainan  aartfom),  one  on  each  side 
of  the  share.  (Varr.  L  29 ;  Pallad.  L  43.)  Rich 
soil  on  sloping  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
only,  the  ploughing  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September  being  omitted  ;  light  (eseitit)  moist 
soil  also  three  times,  at  the  end  of  August,  eariy 
in  September,  and  about  the  equinox ;  whilst  the 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  twice  in  rapid  suo 
cession,  early  in  September,  so  that  the  moisture 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat  (Viig. 
Owiy.  I  70.) 

The  neatest  care  was  taken  not  to  plough 
ground  that  had  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  ma 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  been  wetted 
by  showers  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
surface  (Col  ii.  4 ;  Pidhid.  ii.  3) ;  but  whether 
this  last  is  really  the  terra  eario§a  of  Cato,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
(Cat  V.  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  H,  N,  xvii  5.) 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  driven,  we  have  no  very  precise  direc- 
tions; but  Columella  recommends  generally  deep 
ploughing  (il  2.  §  23 ;  comp.  Plin.  H",  N,  xviii. 
16)  in  preference  to  mere  scratching  (toarifiaUio) 
with  light  shares  (exiguis  fxnneribus  et  denialUnu), 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  by 
oxen,  although  Homer  (IL  x.  351 ;  Od.  viii.  124) 
prefers  mules,  yoked  close  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pull  by  their  necks  and  not  by  the 
horns,  guided  and  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  voice. 
The  lash  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  the  young 
steer  was  never  pricked  by  the  goad  ($timuUt$\ 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  restive  and  un- 
manageable. The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it :  when  imhamessed,  they  were  caro- 
fiilly  robbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
before  they  were  tied  up  in  the  stall,  their  mouths 
having  been  previously  washed  with  wine.  (CoL 
112.) 

The  ploughman  (bubmlciu)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  straight  and  uniform  furrows  (tuho  wtHo 
as  atvf),  so  close  to  each  other  as  altogether  to  ob- 
literate the  mark  of  the  share,  and  was  particularly 
cautioned  against  missing  over  any  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  leaving  sconwo,  tnat  is,  masses 
of  hard  unstirred  earth  (tueM  crudwm  wlum  h 
immottim  rdinquat^  quod  agrteoloB  aoanmmm  m- 
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eumt).  The  normal  length  of  a  furrow  was  120 
feet,  and  tbia  is  the  original  import  of  the  word 
ofitut,  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  versus  and 
partura^  the  former  beinff  properly  the/ifrrofo,  the 
latter  the  extremity  of  tne  furrow,  or  the  turning 
point ;  but  this  iB  far  from  being  strictly  obsenred. 
(Col.  u.  5.  §§  27,  28.) 

Four  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  ploughings 
of  a  juger  of  rich  low-lying  land  (jugerttm  taU» 
offri  guai¥or  opens  eaipeditur).  The  first  ploughing 
{proscissio)  occupied  two  days,  the  second  (iieratio) 
one  day,  the  third  {iertiaiio  [?])  three  fourths  of  a 
day,  and  ribbing  for  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
(w  Uram  saittm  redigUmr  quadrants  operas).  The 
tarae  time  is  allowed  for  the  three  ploughings  of 
rich  upland  soil  {eoDes  piuguis  soli)  as  for  the  four 
ploughings  of  tlM  ulinnosus  campus,  the  fotigue 
being  much  greater,  although  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  acclivity  were  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slantii^  direction, 
instead  of  straight  up  and  down.  (Cat  61 ;  Van-. 
L  27.  29 ;  Col.  iu  2,  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  19,  20. 
26 ;  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii  3,  viii.  1,  z.  1  ;  Geopon.  ii. 
23 ;  and  oompw  Horn.  IL  ziiL  704 ;  xvia  370. 
UQiOd,y,  127.) 

2.  Mamaiug  (sterooraHo), 

Manure  (fimuSy  skreus).  The  manure  chiefly 
employed  was  the  dung  of  birds  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  (stereus  oolnmbinum^  bubu- 
lum,  omllum^  capriuumj  suiltumy  equimun^  asimnum, 
&C.).  This  drffered  considerably  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  different  kinds  of  crops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  dung 
separate,  in  order  that  each  might  be  applied  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  That  derived 
from  pigeon-houses  (polumbariis)^  from  aviaries 
where  thrushes  were  fattened  (e,T  aviariis  turdorum 
si  merularum%  and  from  birds  in  general,  except 
water-fowl,  was  considered  as  the  hottest  and  most 
powerfol,  and  always  placed  apart,  being  town  by 
the  hand  exactly  as  we  deal  with  guano  at  the 
present  moment  The  ancient  writers  very  em- 
phatically point  out  the  necessity  of  procuring  large 
supplies  of  manure,  which  the  Romans  regarded  as 
under  the  especial  patronage  o^*  a  god  named  Ster- 
cuUus,  and  formeis  were  nived  to  collect  straw, 
weeds,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  hedge  dippings,  and 
tender  twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the 
stock,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  ashes,  sweep- 
ings of  the  house,  road-scrapingi,  and  filth  of  evei^' 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghills  {sterqui- 
Uma).  These  were  at  least  two  in  number,  one 
being  intended  for  immediate  use,  the  other  for 
the  reception  of  fresh  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  year ;  dung,  when  old  and  well 
rotted,  being  accounted  best  for  all  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  top-dressing  of  meadows,  when  it  was 
Bsed  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  dunghills  were 
formed  on  ground  that  had  been  hollowed  out  and 
beaten  down  ot  paved,  so  that  the  moisture  might 
not  escape  through  the  soil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  brushwood  or  hurdles  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  this  way  the  whole  mass  was  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  ferroentatioa  was  still  further 
prosaated  by  turning  it  over  very  frequently  and 
ineorpoiating  the  different  parts. 

The  particular  crops  to  which  manure  was  chiefly 
applied  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  but  in  so  for  as 
NgBfds  the  time  of  application  it  was  kid  down  in 
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September  or  October,  on  the  gioond  that  was  to  be 
autumn  sown ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  or  >'•- 
bruaiy,  on  the  ground  that  was  to  be  spring  sown. 
A  full  manuring  (sterooratio)  for  a  juger  of  land 
on  an  upland  slope  (quod  ^rissws  stereoratur)  was 
24  loads  (wAm),  each  load  being  80  modii  or  pecks ; 
while  for  low-lying  land  (guod  rarius  stenoraimr) 
18  loads  were  considered  sufficient  The  dung  was 
thrown  down  in  small  heaps  of  the  bulk  of  five 
modii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  spread  out 
eqiudly  and  ploughed  in  instantly  that  it  might  not 
be  dried  up  by  the  lays  of  the  sun,  great  care  being 
taken  to  perform  these  operations  when  the  moon 
was  waning,  and  if  possible  with  a  west  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Columella,  the  live- 
stock necessary  for  a  fiirm  of  two  hundred  jugen 
ought  to  yield  1440  loads  per  year ;  that  is,  enough 
for  manuring  60  jugers  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  to 
the  juger.  In  what  proimrtions  this  was  distributed 
is  nowhere  very  clearly  defined,  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  If 
we  take  two  statemento  of  Cato  in  connection  with 
each  other,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  ad- 
vises one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  a 
farm  to  be  applied  to  the  raisinff  of  green  crops  used 
as  fodder  (jxiWma),  one-fpurth  to  the  top-dressing 
of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  olives 
and  fruit-trecsw  Coluroclla  recommends  the  ma- 
nuring of  light  soil  {enks  terra)  before  the  second 
ploughing  ;  but  when  rich  lands  were  summer  fid- 
lowed  previous  to  a  com  crop,  no  manure  was  con- 
sidered requisite.  (Hom.  Od.  xvii.  297,  Thco- 
phrut  a  ♦.  A.  iil  25 ;  Gat  &,  7,  29,  36,  37,  f>l  ; 
Varr.  I  13,  38;  Colum.  ii.  £,  6,  9,  10,  14,  15, 
xi.  2;  Pallad. I  33, X.  i;  CicdeSemecL  15;  Pltn. 
//.AT.  xviL  9,  xviii.  19,23;  Geopon.  ii.  21,  22.) 

The  system  of  manuring  by  penning  and  feeding 
sheep  upon  a  limited  upaoe  of  ground  was  neither 
unknown  nor  neglected,  as  we  perceive  irom  the 
precepts  of  Cato  (30),  Vanro  (iL  2.  §  12),  and 
Pliny  {fl.  N.  xviiL  53),  all  of  whom  recommend 
the  practioe. 

The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  weeds,  bushes, 
prunings,  or  any  sort  of  superfluous  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  (Virg.  Geoiy.  L  81 ; 
Colum.  iL  15 ;  Plin.  xvii.  9 ;  Geopon.  xii.  4),  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know  from  Virgil  {Oeorg,  L  84), 
it  was  deemed  profitable  to  set  fire  to  the  stnbMc 
standing  in  ^e  fields.  (Plin.  U,  N.  xviii  30.) 
Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  its  i4>plication  seems  to  have 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  confined  to 
vines,  olives,  and  cherry-trees.  (Cat  38 ;  Pallad. 
L  6 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xvii  9,  x*iil  25,  30.) 

Marl  also  (mar^)  of  different  kinds  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  was  applied  by  the  Megarenses  to 
wet  cold  lands,and  was  extensively  employed  in  Gaul 
and  Britain ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy,  did  not 
enter  into  the  agricultural  anangements  of  the 
Latins.  Pliny  devotes  several  chapters  to  an  ela- 
bomta  discussion  upon  these  earths,  of  which  he 
describes  various  sorts  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  classifying  them  according 
to  their  cobur,  their  constitution,  and  their  quali- 
ties ;  the  white  (<t/ba\  the  red  (rufii),  the  dove- 
coloured  (polumbina),  the  clayey  (arffUlaeea)^  the 
sandy  (arenaoea),  the  stony  (iopfuMcsa),  the  fat 
(pinguis)^  and  the  caustic  [?]  (aspsrd).  Some  ol 
them  we  recognise  at  once,  as  for  example,  the  fat 
white  clayey  marl  chiefly  used  in  Britain,  the  r/- 
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fccU  of  wludb  were  believed  to  endure  for 
fSLS.  (Plin.  If.  iV.  rvii.  5, 8 ;  oomp.  Varro, 
/•  GalUa  Dratuatpina  imtus  ad  Rhemum  alUptol 
mjiomes  accesai ,,.wU  qgroa  tleroorareni  Candida 
fvasaa  creku) 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  use  of  marl  was  the 
■yitem  atrongij  rcconunended  by  Theophiastus  and 
Colmnella,  bat  condemned  by  Pliny,  of  combining 
•oOg  in  which  some  quality  existed  in  excess,  with 
those  possessing  opposite  characters  —  dry  gravel 
with  chalky  day,  or  heavy  wet  loam  vnth  sand, — 
the  object  being  firequenUy  attained  to  a  certSin 
extent  by  subsoil  ploughing,  which  was  greatly  ap- 
nroved  of  as  a  means  of  renovating  fields  exhausted 
bv  severe  cropping.  (Theophrast  n.  ^.  A.  iii  25  : 
Colom.  iL  1 5 ;  Plm.  H.  N.  xviL  5.) 

Wh  n  ordioary  manures  could  not  be  procured 
in  soi&cient  quantity,  a  scheme  was  resorted  to 
which  was  at  one  bme  pursued  in  this  country, 
and  is  8t3]  adopted  with  considerable  success  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 
southern  Fiance.  The  field  was  sown  about  the 
nuddle  of  September  with  beans  or  lupines,  which 
were  plooffhed  into  the  ground  the  following 
spring,  in  sOl  cases  before  the  pod  was  ftilly  formed, 
aod  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  on  light 
than  on  stiff  soils.  Nay,  many  crops,  such  as 
beaas,  peas,  lupines,  vetches,  lentils  (ermUo,  d- 
eerJa\  evoi  when  allowed  to  come  to  maturity, 
wefip  supposed  to  exercise  an  ameliorating  influence, 
provided  their  roots  were  immediately  buried  by 
the  plough,  although  perhaps  in  this  case  the  bene- 
ficial effect  may  UTe  resulted  from  the  manure 
^jplied  before  they  were  sown.  On  the  other 
hand,  com  in  general,  poppies,  fenugreek,  and  all 
crops  palled  up  by  the  roots,  such  as  deer  and  flax, 
vere  supposed  to  exhaust  (anens)  the  soil,  which 
then  requued  either  repose  or  manure  to  restore  its 
powerm.  (Theophrast  n.  ♦.  A.  viil  9 ;  Cat  87 ; 
Varr.  L  23  ;  Cohim.  iL  13^15,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  L 
6,vL4,z.9;  Plin.  ^.iV.xviia,  x viil  10. 14— 
16.) 

9w  So»mng  (so/ib) 

May  be  ocmsidered  under  three  heads.  1.  The 
time  of  sowing.  2.  The  manner  of  sowing.  3. 
The  choice,  preparation,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

1.  The  seed- time  (aemaitU)  kot*  Hoxny,  com- 
menced at  tile  antnmnal  equinox,  and  ended  fifteen 
dars  before  the  winter  solstice.  Few,  however, 
h^an  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
tobv),  unless  on  cold  wet  ground,  or  in  those  lo- 
caliues  where  bad  weather  »et  in  soon  ;  indeed,  it 
was  an  old  proverb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  often 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman^  an  early 
one  never  realised  them  (maiwram  aationem  gaepe 
dec^ftre  mJere^  mram  nmmquam  iptin  mala  sit) ;  and 
the  Yifgilian  maxim  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Spring 
sowing  (trimetli-is  satio)  was  practised  only  in  very 
deep  stiff  land,  which  would  admit  of  being  cropped 
far  several  years  in  succession  (restSnlis  ager)y  or 
where,  from  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  situation  or  climate,  such  as  the  great  incle- 
m  ncy  of  the  winters,  it  viras  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  sow  in  autumn ;  and  hence,  generally 
speaking,  was  resorted  to  veiy  sparingly,  and  for  the 
nost  part  from  necessity  rather  than  inclination. 

2.  We  can  infer  from  incidental  notices  in  agri- 
ddtard  writers,  that  tho  seed  was  committed  to 
the  ground  in  at  least  three  different  modes. 
CL  The  seed  was  cast  upon  a  flat  surfrce  findy 
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pulverised  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  then 
covered  up  by  ribbmg  the  land  {tertio  cum  arant, 
JACTO  SKMiNB,  boves  Uron  dicuntur).  (Varr.  L 
29 ;  comp.  Colum.  iL  1 3.) 

6,  The  land  was  ribbed,  the  seed  was  then 
dropped  upon  the  tops  of  the  lirae  or  elevated 
ridges,  according  to  our  fiuhion  for  turnips,  liras 
autmn  ruttici  votxttU  eaadem-porcat  cum  nc  arcUum 
ettj  ut  inter  duoM  UUius  dittanies  mtlcosj  medium 
aanulua  siooam  mdem  /rumeutia  praebeaL  (Colum. 
ii.  4.  §  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  land" 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  would 
probably  be  covered  up  by  hand-rakes  (nu6if). 

o.  The  land  was  ribbed  as  in  the  former  case  ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  /tro,  was  cast  into  the  depression  of  the 
fuiTOw,  and  might  be  covered  up  either  by  the  har- 
row or  by  ploughing  down  the  middle  of  the  lira. 
This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping,  and  therefore 
dry,  land  (asyue  in  lira  »ed  sub  tuloo  talis  ager 
seminandus  est^  Colum.  iL  4.  §  11). 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that,  whichever  of  the 
above  modes  was  adopted,  the  seed  would  spring 
up  in  regular  rows,  as  if  sown  by  a  drill,  and  that 
only  one  half  of  the  land  would  be  covered  with 
seed.  In  point  of  foct,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
on  a  given  extent  of  ground  was  not  above  half  of 
what  we  en  ploy. 

Vetches,  fenugreek,  and  some  other  crops,  as 
will  be  noticed  below,  were  frequently  thrown 
upon  land  unprepared  (cruda  terra),  and  the  seeds 
then  ploughed  in.  The  seed  seems  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  a  three-peck  basket  (jtrimodiam  solo- 
riam,  sc  cofiem\  which  fit)m  supentitiotis  motives 
was  frequently  covered  over  with  the  skin  of  a 
hyaena  Pliny  points  out  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  hand  of  the  sower  should  keep  time  with 
his  stride,  in  order  that  he  might  scatter  the 
grains  with  perfect  uniformity. 

3.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed  com  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  firesh 
and  free  fi^m  mixture  or  adulteration,  and  of  an 
uniform  reddish  colour  throughout  its  substance. 
When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest  and  finest 
ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or,  where  the 
produce  was  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible, 
the  heaviest  grains  were  separated  by  a  sieve 
(quidquid  exteraiur  capisterio  expurgandum  erit) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  precautions  it 
was  not  unusual  to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  (jnedicare 
seniina)  by  sprinkling  them  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  (ntfrum,  L  e.  probably  carbonate  of  soda), 
or  with  the  deposit  left  by  newly  expressed  oil 
(ami(ix»),  or  by  steeping  them  in  various  prepara- 
tions, of  which  several  are  enumerated  by  Colu- 
meUa  and  Pliny  ;  the  object  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  and  in  the  second  place  to  protect  it 
from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  especially  the  little 
aninuil  called  curcuUo,  probably  the  same  insect 
with  our  weevil. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varied  according  to  the 
soil,  the  situation,  the  season,  and  the  weather,  the 
general  rule  being  that  less  was  required  for  rich 
and  finely  pulverised  {pingue  el  putre\  or  light 
and  sharp  (^raotZs),  or  thin  poor  soil  (maorata,  exile) 
than  for  such  as  was  stiff  and  heavy  (tfrostam, 
ervtostfia),  or  moderately  tenacious ;  less  for  an 
open  field  than  for  an  aHmstum^  less  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  than  towards  the  dose  (although 
this  is  contradicted  by  Pliny,  H,  N,  xviiL  24),  ^d 
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let!  in  lain}  tban  in  dry  weather,  maxims  which 
are  fully  explained  by  the  authorities  quoted  be- 
low. The  average  amount  of  seed  used  for  the 
three  principal  species  of  grain — wheat,  spelt  and 
barley — wu  respectively,  five,  ten,  and  six  modii 
per  juger.  CXenoph.  Oeoon.  1 7 ;  TheophrasL  ii.  6.  and 
liL  25  ;  Cat  34,  35  ;  Van.  I  29,  34,  40,  52  ;  Co- 
lum.  iL  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  xil  2  ;  Pallad.  L  6,  34, 
r.  2  ;  Viig.  Cfeory.  I  193,  219,  225  ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
ziT.  21,  zvi  27,  xviiL  24, 73 ;  Geopon.  il  15—20.) 

4.  ffturrowmff  (ficeaHd) 

Might  be  performed  at  two  different  periods : 
after  the  first  or  second  ploughixu^,  in  order  to 
powder  the  soil  completely ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  seeo.  When  the  hmd  was 
encumbered  witn  roots  and  deep-seated  weeds,  a 
grubber  {irpex^  Cat  10.  Vair.  L,L»  iv.  31)  formed 
of  a  strong  plank  set  with  iron  spikes  was  em- 
ployed, but  m  ordinaiy  cases  wicker  hurdles  («t- 
iHMSos  ero^ss),  sometimes  fitted  with  teeth  (den- 
laiae\  were  dragged  over  the  ground ;  or  the  clods 
were  broken  with  hand-rakes  (nutra).  The  seed, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  beixu^  for  the  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  for  that  reason  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  god  ObaroUor^  the  second 
harrowing  (iteraiio)  was  omitted,  except  where  the 
surface  still  rose  in  lumps  (Virg.  Geory,  L 104) ;  but 
since  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  &rmer  to  have  his 
fields  in  the  best  order  before  hb  began  to  sow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  harrowing  after 
sowing  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — **  Veteres 
Romani  dixerunt  male  subactum  affrum,  qui  satis 
fhigibus  occandus  sit^  (Colum.  iL  4, 13,  xL  2  ; 
Plin.  H,N.  zviiL  20  ;  Vixg.  Geory,  L  94, 104.) 

5.  Hoeing  (jmriHo). 

The  next  care,  after  covering  up  the  seed,  was 
to  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
blades,  in  order  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
free  access  and  enable  them  to  send  forth  more 
numerous  and  more  vigorous  shoots  and  fibres 
{ut  /rutioare  posiini).  This  process  was  termed 
0'iicaXcia,  somho,  or  aarcukuio^  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  Borculum, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known.  Com  was  usu- 
ally hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  &irly  covered  the  ground  {cum  aata 
sulcot  eonteMrmt\  provided  there  was  no  frost ; 
and  for  the  second  time  in  spring,  before  the  stalk 
uccame  jointed  {a$iteqncmi  teget  m  ariiculum  eat)  ; 
great  care  bemg  taken  al  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  root  On  the  first  occasion,  and  then  only, 
where  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  situation  warm, 
the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  simple  hoeing  (plana 
earritioX  were  earthed  up  (atlobruere).  Columella 
recommends  sairitio  for  almost  all  crops,  ex- 
cept lupiaes ;  but  authorities  differed  much  as  to 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case,  and  those  who  advocated  its  ex- 
pediency most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  periods  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  executed,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
circumstances.  (Cat  37 ;  Varr.  i.  18,  29,  36  ; 
Colum.  iL  11,  zL  2  ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xviii.  21,  26  ; 
Geopon.  ii.  24  ;  comp.  Plant  Capt.  iii.  5.  3  ; 
Viig.  Georg.  L  155.) 

6.  Weeding  (pmeatio), 
Hoeiog  was  followed  by  weeding  {fiorcana'fxSSf 
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rmMcaiio\  which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  toc^ 
place  immediately  before  they  hegui  to  Uoisouu 
or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  passed  away. 
The  weeds  were  either  pulled  up  by  the  roou 
(emdeis  imutil^e  A«rbts),  or  cut  over  with  a  biU- 
hook,  which  Palladius  terms  runeo,  (Cat  87  ; 
Vair.  i  30  ;  Colunu  ii.  11,  xi  2  ;  Palhid.  L  anb. 
fin. ;  Plin.  If,  N,  xviii  21  ;  Geopon.  iL  24.) 

But  after  the  fanner  had  laboured  wiih  unre- 
mitting zeal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  the  soil,  in 
selecting  and  medicating  the  seed,  in  hoeing  the 
young  blades,  and  in  extirpating  the  OQmmoB 
noxious  weeds  (lolium^  (rUmli,  u^ppae^  cardui^ 
mbi,  avena\  the  safety  of  the  crop  was  threatened 
by  a  vast  number  of  assailants  (turn  variae  iOndani 
peeiee) ;  such  as  worms  of  various  kinds  (venmenlt) 
attacking  both  root  and  ear,  caterpillars  (wricae\ 
spiders  {phala9^^)y  snails  (liimaoe$,  oooUms),  mice 
(marvf),  moles  {talpae\  and  the  whole  race  of 
birds,  besides  which,  each  kind  of  plant  was  be> 
lieved  to  have  its  own  q>ecial  vegetable  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefully  watched,  would  firing  up, 
choke,  and  destroy  it  The  most  formidable  of 
these  pests  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xviiL 
1 7),  who  proposes  sundry  precautions  and  remedies, 
of  which  many  are  ridiculous  superstitions.  But 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vineyard 
and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar  blight  or  mildew 
termed  robigo^  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  damp 
low-lying  situations  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nifestation of  wrath  on  the  part  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  fitvour  the  rustic  sought  to  propitiate 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  RoUgalia,    [Roisi- 

AnoUier  danger  of  an  opposite  description  aro«e 
l^m  the  grain  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  the  stalk 
was  likely  to  become  immoderately  long  and  weak. 
The  danger  in  this  case  was  averted  by  pastur- 
ing down  the  too  luxuriant  herbage  with  sheep 
(Uueuriem  segetum  tmiera  depaseit  in  herita)^  or  by 
dragging  over  it  an  iron-toothed  harrow  {eraiie  ei 
hoe  genue  denUUae  ttilis  /erreis)^  by  which  it  was 
said  to  be  combed  {peetinart).  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL 
17-21;  Virg.  G'eoty.  L  151.) 

7.  Reapii^  (fn«sftb). 

The  com  was  reaped  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  uniform  yellow  tint,  without  waiting  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  losa 
sustained  by  shaking,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
animals.  Tne  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course 
with  regard  to  barley,  is  ei^Mtcially  insisted  upon ; 
but  is  quite  at  variance  with  modem  practice. 
(Colum.  iL  9.) 

Varro  describes  three  distinct  methods  of  reap- 
ing (jtria  genera  meetionis). 

1.  That  followed  in  Umbria,  where  the  stalk 
was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hook  (JaLt); 
each  handful  was  laid  down ;  and  when  a  num* 
ber  of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cut 
ofi^  thrown  into  baskets  (cor6eff),  and  sent  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  the  straw  (stramenium)  being  left 
upon  the  field,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  a 


2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  they  used 
a  small  iron  saw  {eamUa /errea)  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  crodted  wooden  handle  (lignemm  in- 
ourvmn  baHUmn)  ;  with  this  they  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  ofi^,  the  straw  being 
left  standing  to  be  mown  subsequently. 

3.  That  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and 
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»«k  otlicr  pl«cca»  wheie  the  tt&Ikt  were  gnspcd 
01  tke  left  haiid  and  cut  at  half  their  height  from 
dte  ^ramd,  the  whole  of  the  portioii  detached 
bGD§  ooaveyed  in  baskets  to  the  thiashing-floor, 
■ad  the  part  left  standing  being  cat  afterwards. 

The  last  two  methods  only  are  particularly  no- 
ticed bj  Cofaimella,  who  describes  the  instnunents 
employed  in  the  second  imder  the  names  dpeotmet 
and  muyi  toe  I]  (mm&i  wgyytt,  alU  peetimbms 
ipieam  fwom  /aywQ ;  and  those  employed  in  the 
third  aa^^Mieeg  veriemlaiae  (mmUi/aldbut  TtrictUaHa, 
atqm  CT>  net  roatratia  esf  denHemlatit  wudimm  admum 
atemt)  ;  a  series  of  terms  which  have  nerer  been 
may  sBtis&ctoarily  explained.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Pliny  and  PaUadius  describe  a  rraping- 
Tuehine  worked  by  oxen,  which  was  much  used 
in  the  extennre  level  plains  of  the  Gauls.  Virgil 
{Geary.  L  316),  pCThaps,  alludes  to  binding  up  the 
cora  in  sheaft;  but  nis  words  are  not  so  clear 
span  this  point  as  those  of  Homa  in  the  charm- 
bg  picture  of  a  hazrestrfield  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  JUad,  (Varr.  L  50 ;  Colnm. 
iL  20 ;  Plin.  tf.M  xriii  30 ;  PaUad.  Til  2 ;  Oeopon. 
u.  25 ;  oon^  Horn.  IL  xL  67»  zriii  550.) 

a  7%Ttuiim^  {trilmra). 

After  the  crop  had  been  properly  dried  and 
bardened  (jtom^iaela)  by  exposuie  to  the  sun,  it 
vsi  cooTeyed  to  the  thiashing-floor  (SAs»f ,  ^^Aer^, 
or  aXsp^t  orws).  This  was  an  open  space,  on  some 
elevated  spot  over  which  the  wind  had  free  course, 
of  a  draolar  form,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  to 
allow  noistare  to  run  i^  The  earth  was  com- 
pressed by  heaTy  rollers  (^rtm  {gflmdro^  molari 
lapUey,  pounded  with  rammen  (patrietiUa),  and 
ndvced  to  a  solid  consistency  with  clay  and  chafl^ 
M  as  to  urcaent  an  even  anyielding  surfiMO ;  or, 
better  stfll,  paved  with  hsrd  stones.  Here  the  com 
vat  sptead  oat  and  beaten  with  flails  (baailit  ma^ 
tertyfiutibma  emdmt^pertieiaflagtllan) ;  or  more  com- 
msnly,  except  when  the  ears  alone  had  been  brought 
from  the  field,  trodden  out  (sx^srvre)  by  the  net 
of  a  nnmber  of  men  or  horses,  who  were  driven 
bsdcwards  and  forwards  within  the  ring.  To  pro- 
dioe  the  effect  more  easily  and  more  perfectly,  the 
cattle  were  firequently  yiuked  to  a  machine  ((ri&it- 
fam,  irAaia,  Iroiso,  trahd)^  consisting  of  a  board 
made  roash  by  attaching  to  it  stones  or  pieces  of 
iron,  and  loaded  with  some  heavy  weight ;  or,  what 
«as  tenned  a  Panic  wain  {j)lottdUtm  Poematm) 
VBS  employed,  being  a  set  of  toothed  rollers 
oDvcied  widi  planks,  am  which  sat  the  driver  who 
goided  the  team. 

Attached  to  the  area  was  a  hvwe  shed  or  half- 
endosed  bam  (miMEarttmi),  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  oootain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  com  was 
dried  in  onfiKvouiable  seasons  before  being  thrashed, 
and  hither  it  was  huxriedly  conveyed  for  shelter 
when  the  harvest  work  was  interrupted  by  any 
sadden  stonn.  (Cat  91,  129;  Varr.  i  13,51,52; 
Colam.  i.  6,  ii.  19;  Pallad.  I  36,  viii  1 ;  Plin.  H. 
v.  xviii.  29,  30;  Horn. /(.  xiiL  588 ;  xx.  495 ;  xxi. 
77;  Viig.  Gfeotxf.  1 178;  Geopon.  iL  26.) 
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91  Wmnowu^  {v&d3aiio). 

When  the  grain  was  mixed  with  chafi^  it  was 
faud  down  in  small  piles  upon  the  area,  in  order 
thst  the  lighter  particles  miffht  be  borne  away  by 
the  passing  breew ;  but  when  the  wind  was  not 
soffioently  strong,  it  became  necessary  to  winnow 
{f9i^Sttn)  il    This  was  effected  by  a  labourer 


(kucfiriHip,  venlUaior)  who  tossed  it  up  from  a 
sieve  (eamwc,  oatputfrHon)  or  shovd  (vroor,  vmii- 
labrmm)j  when  Uie  heavy  portion  feD  down  in  a 
heap,  and  the  chaff  floated  off  through  the  air. 
When  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  com  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  was  common  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess (nyNiipars,  rq)olire\  that  it  might  be  tho> 
roughly  cleaned.  (Varr.  i  52 ;  Colum.  iL  9.  20 ; 
comp.  Hom.  H,  v.  499;  xiii.  58a) 

10.  PnaervcUuM  t^Oorn  {deflwmmfti  mrvemdo). 

After  the  com  had  been  thrashed  oat  and  win- 
nowed, or  at  least  the  ears  separated  from  the  stalk, 
the  next  care  was  to  store  up  (oonctov)  the  grain  m 
fitting  repositories  (gramaina^  horrea).  The  great 
object  in  view  being  to  preserve  it  from  becoming 
mouldy  or  rotten,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages 
of  vermin,  especially  the  weevil  (carcalib),  we  find 
that  very  great  diversity  of  qmiioa  wasted  as  to 
the  means  by  which  those  ends  might  best  be  at- 
tained. By  some  the  storB>hi)uses  were  built  with 
brick  walls  of  great  thickneas,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  m  securing  a  uniform  temperetore. 
and  had  no  window  or  aperture,  except  a  hole  hi 
the  Tootj  through  which  tVey  were  fiUed.  Others, 
again,  raised  these  stmctures  aloft  on  wooden 
columns,  and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  wim 
through  on  all  sides  and  even  from  below ;  w  hile 
others  admitted  particular  winds  only,  such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.  Many  phutered 
the  walls  with  a  sort  of  hard  stucco  worked  up 
with  amurca,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  vermin,  whOe  others  considered  the 
use  of  lune  under  any  form  as  decidedly  injurious. 
These  and  many  different  opinions,  together  with 
receipts  for  various  preparations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  com,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
authorities  cited  below,  among  whom  Pliny  very 
sensibly  observes  that  the  principal  oonsideiation 
ought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  grain  itself  when 
housed ;  since,  if  not  perfectly  dry,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity breed  mischief  In  many  countries^  as  in 
Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the  com 
was  laid  up  in  pits  (scro6t&«t)  sunk  in  a  perfectly 
dry  soil  and  well  lined  with  cha£^  a jHractioe  now 
extensively  adopted  in  Tuscany.  Wheat  in  the 
ear  (cam  tpioa  aua)  might,  according  to  Varro,  if 
the  air  was  excluded,  be  preserved  in  such  recep- 
tacles for  fifty  years,  and  millet  tat  an  hundred. 
(Cat  92;  Varr.  I  57;  Colum.  16;  Pallad.  1 19; 
Plin.  H.  iV.  xviil  30 ;  Oeopon.  ii.  27—81.) 

IV.  Chops. 

Crops,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 
into  finir  classes : — 1.  Grain  or  cora  crops.  2.  Legu* 
minous  crops,  or  pulse,  a  Crops  cut  green  for  forage. 
4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  mw  materials  for  Sw 
textile  fobrics.  We  might  extend  the  number 
of  classes  did  we  purpose  to  treat  of  certain  plants, 
such  as  poppies  (jx^aaoera)  and  sssawnii,  raised 
to  a  smidl  extent  only,  and  confined  to  particulai 
localities  ;  but  our  limits  do  not  pecmit  ns  to  em- 
brace so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  nrach  attention  was 
devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  secondary  crops ; 
those,  namely,  which  did  not  aA»d  directly  food 
or  dotiiiqg  for  man  or  beast,  but  which  were  re-i 
quired  in  order  to  fiKilitate  the  cnltivatitm  and 
collection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus,  beds  of 
willows  (aa'ida)  for  baskets  and  withes,  and  of 
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in  man  wben  made  into  polmta  than  wlieat  of  an 
indifferent  quali^,  and  fhrnuhed  excellent  atnw 
and  chaff  {i^rtanmhtnij  palea). 

The  species  mott  generally  cultiTated,  termed 
iexcuHekum  or  oantherimm^  was,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  identical  with  what  we  now  call  bear  w 
bigfff  the  Hordeum  hoKOriitAon  or  siz-rowed 
barley  of  botanists.  It  was  sown  after  the  yemal 
equinox  (hence  called  rpifi'iiyiij  Theophr.  H,  P. 
▼iiL  1),  upon  land  that  had  been  twice  ploughed, 
at  the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the  jnger ;  succeeded 
best  in  a  dxy,  loose,  rich  soil ;  and  being  an  ex- 
haosting  crop,  the  land  from  which  it  had  been 
retyped  was  summer  fallowed,  or  recruited  by  ma- 
nure. It  was  cut  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  ;  for  the 
stalk  being  brittle,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  down ; 
and  the  grain  not  being  enclosed  in  an  outer  husk, 
was  easily  shaken. 

Another  q)ecies,  termed  GalaUeum  or  disU- 
ottfm,  the  same  apparently  with  the  modem  Hor- 
deum fw^pKire,  ix  with  the  Hordeum  distidmm, 
Tarieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and  whiteness,  and  an- 
swered well  for  mixing  with  wheaten  flour  in 
baking  bread  for  slaves.  It  was  sown  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  to 
the  juger.  Fire  modii  of  seed  hordeum  required 
six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  the 
thrashing-floor ;  vis.  ploughing  three  days,  hairow- 
iug  (fiooatoria  ojpeni)  one,  hoeing  (^eaarrUbvriti)  one 
«nd-a-half,  reaping  (^mueoricC)  one. 

Pliny  speaks  of  hordeum  as  the  lightest  of  all 
frumokta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modius 
(Roman  poundnall'8  os.  avoird.).  In  mild  di- 
mates  it  might  be  sown  early  in  antnmn.  (Theophr. 
HP.  TiiL  1  ;  Cat.35  ;  Van.  L  84  ;  Caelum,  ii. 
9.  §§  14, 15, 16  ;  Viig.  Georg,  i  210  ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviiL  7,  10  ;  Oeopon.  iL  14.) 

0.  Panieum  and  MiUmn  are  commonly  spoken  of 
together,  as  if  they  were  only  TarieUes  of  the  same 
grain.  The  first  is  in  all  probability  the  Pamcum 
miliaeemn  or  common  mUlet  of  botanists,  the 
fKu/Ms  or  fU\ani  of  the  Greeks ;  the  second  is 
perhaps  the  Setaria  ItaUoa  or  Italian  miUeL,  which 
coiRsponds  to  the  description  of  Kiyxpos  ;  while  the 
iipecies  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought 
Iram  India  less  than  ten  years  bdbre  the  penod 
when  he  wrote  is,  we  can  scaredy  doubt,  the 
Sorpkmn  vutgare^  or  Durra  of  the  Arabs. 

Panicum  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
^Viig.  Oeory,  i  216),  towards  the  end  of  March, 
jBt  the  mte  of  four  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
juger,  but  they  required  repeated  hoeing  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  dean.  They  succeeded  wdl 
in  light  loose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well  irrigated  ; 
And  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  fiiiriy  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung  up  to  dry  m  the 
jMu,  and  in  this  state  wmild  keep  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  grain.  Milium  was  baked 
mto  bread  or  cakes,  very  palatable  when  eaten 
hot ;  and  both  panicum  and  milium  made  good 
porridge  (puis).  Although  not  much  used  by  the 
population  of  Italy,  except  perhaps  in  (Campania, 
they  formed  a  most  important  article  of  food  in 
the  Chtuls,  in  Pontua,  in  Sarroatia,  and  in  Ethio- 
pia. (Cat.  6  ;  Cblnm.  iL  9,  §  17  ;  Plin.  H  N. 
zvilL  7,  10,  26  ;  Pallad.  iv.  3  ;  Geopon.  ii.  38  ; 
Theophr.  H.  ^.  A.  il  17,  /T.  P.  riil  3  ;  Dioscor. 
iillfi.) 

Seeale^  rye,  the  Secale  cereale  of  botanists,  is  not 
ffleutioued  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers  unless  it 
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be  die  $piCBt  described  by  Chilen  (De  Aiimna, 
FaculL  L  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thrace  and  Maoedoiiia 
(but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  coarse  variety  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Ciato,  Varro,  (Columella,  nor  Pal  la 
dius.  Pliny  alone  {H  N.  xviii  40)  speaks  of  it, 
and  in  the  following  terms : — **  Secale  Taorini  sub 
Alpibus  ^stdss  vocant,  deteirimum,  et  tantum  ad 
arcendam  fomem :  foeconda  sed  giacili  stipula, 
nigritia  triste,  sed  pondere  praedpunm.  A&nis- 
cetur  huic  fiir  ut  mitiget  amaritndinem  ejus ;  et 
tamen  sic  quoque  ingiatissimum  ventri  est.  Nas- 
citur  qualicunqne  solo  cum  centesimo  grano,  ip- 
sumque  pro  laetamine  est**  In  the  previons 
chapter  he  makes  it  identical  with  /urroffo^  that 
is,  com  sown  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  green  as 
fodder.     See  remarks  upon  Farrago  below. 

Avenoj  the  oat  {fipdfws  s.  fip&fioSt  Theophr. 
H  P.  viii.  4  ;  Dioscorid.  iL  16),  the  Avena  eativa 
of  botanists,  need  scarody  be  noticed  in  this  place 
since  it  cannot  be  raised  as  a  grain  with  any  ad- 
vantage in  a  dimate  so  warm  as  that  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy.  Columella  (ii.  10.  §  9)  and  Pliny  (H  M 
xviii.  42,  Affena  Gixmoci)  recommended  that  it 
should  be  sown  for  green  fodder,  and  the  latter 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  com  (Jrmnemti/it 
instar)  in  Germany,  where  it  formed  a  rcffular 
crop,  and  where  oatmeal  porridge  was  a  national 
dish  (neqme  alia  pttUe  vivantj  H,  N.  xviiL  44. 
§  1.  comp.  iv.  27,  vL  35).  In  another  passage 
(H  N»  xxiL  68)  the  same  author  prescribes  oat- 
meal (avenaoea /arina)  steeped  in  vinegar  as  a 
remedy  for  spots  on  the  skm.  The  Avena  con- 
demned as  a  troublesome  weed  by  Ceio  (R,  K, 
xxxviL  §  5)  and  Virgil  (tierile$  avenae^  G.  L  154) 
is,  probably,  the  Avena  fiOea  of  botanists,  al- 
though Pliny  (H  N,  xviiL  44.  §  1)  makes  no  dis 
tinction  between  this  and  the  cultivated  kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 

Oryxa  (Spv^o,  lfptf(oy),  rice,  was  imported  from 
the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  making  gruel 
(/ifMcma). 

Zea(i4ay  {tta\  Olyra  {6\vpa),  Tiphe  {rdfni), 
and  ^n'iica,.of  which  the  first  two  are  named  by 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  the  TViifi- 
eum  <$w&a  or  Far  (Herod.  iL  36 ;  Theophr.  H  P. 
iL  5,  viiL  9 ;  Dioscorid.  iL  110 ;  (}alen.  de  AH 
menL  FaetdL  L  2,  13).  The  statements  found  ii. 
the  eighteenth  book  of  Pliny*s  Natural  History  in 
reference  to  these  four  are  altogether  unintelligible 
when  compared  with  each  other.  He  evidently 
copied,  as  was  too  often  his  custom,  fix>m  a  num 
bar  of  discordant  authorities  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  out 
their  contradictions.  In  one  place  (xviiL  20.  §  4) 
he  says  distinctly  that  AruuxL  is  the  (Hyra  of 
Homer,  and  in  another  he  seems  to  say  (xviiL  11) 
that  Olyra  in  Egypt  became  Far  (Jar  in  A^gpto 
e»  eiyra  eonficitur).  Now  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus (iL  36)  that  in  his  time  Olyra  and  Zea  were 
considered  synonymous,  and  that  these  exclusively 
were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  wo 
shall  be  led  to  oondude  that  the  wheat  which 
has  been  raised  recently  from  the  seeds  discovered 
in  the  mummy  cases  is  in  reality  the  andent  Zea 
or  Olyra,  and  from  its  appearance  we  should  frir- 
ther  be  induced  to  identify  it  with  the  Tritieum 
ratnoeum  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviiL  21). 

With  regard  to  Irio  and  ^ormtmtm,  of  which 
the  former  seems  to  have  been  called  ipicifioy  by 
the  Greeks,  both  enumerated  by  Pliny  among 
/rumenlOf  alUiough  he  afterwards  somewhat  quali- 
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fin  this  Bawrtion,  we  do  not  hamd  a  conjectnni. 
(Hin.  H,  N.  XTiiL  10.  §  1—22,  xxii.  76.) 

We  may  eondode  tlus  section  with  an  ennmen- 
taon  of  the  technical  tenns  employed  to  denote  the 
diflEerent  parts  of  an  ear  and  stalk  of  corn. 

The  wLole  ear  was  named  tpiea;  the  beard  or 
awn  mitta  ;  the  ear,  when  beardless,  spioa  m»- 
Cios,  the  white  solid  substance  of  the  grain,  m^ 
mam  wiidmm  —  nmdaia  medulla — pramim;  the 
hash  which  immediatdy  envelopes  the  granum, 
gfmma^  with  which  eorteXj  tumoa,  foUicmbu^  are 
ased  as  synonymoos ;  the  outer  husk  aeu$ ;  the 
soter  hnsk  with  the  short  straw  attached,  judtu  ; 
the  stem,  jIi^m&i,  aUnuUf  to  which  soqnM,  oni^tf 
corrapoDd  in  legmninons  plants ;  the  knots  or 
jfoatM  m  the  stem,  g&madi^  euHeiUi;  the  sheath- 
fike  bhide  in  the  stem  from  which  the  ear  issues 

2.  LtgnmitiouB  Oropt  (x^pova,  Legwmina), 

The  Tegetables  falling  properly  under  this  head, 
chiefly  cnltiTated  by  the  ancients,  were :  a.  Faba; 
k  lMpmm» ;  e.  Lmt  ^  Lemtieula;  d.  Oeer ;  e. 
Geertiida;  f,  Pkaaeoltu ;  g.  Pisian;  to  which, 
ta  order  to  avoid  multiplying  subdivisions,  we 
may  add  iVopi  and  Aa/Mt,  since  in  common  with 
the  legnmina  they  served  as  food  both  fiir  men  and 
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OL  /bftd.  The  ancient  y&6a,  the  icvifun  of  the 

Qredka,  notwithstanding  dil  that  has  been  uned  to 

the  eoatnry,  was  certamly  one  of  the  varieties  of 

our  cuiiunon  field  bean,  the  Vieia  Paboy  or  FcAa 

twlparia  arvmmt  ct  botanists.     It  required  either 

rich  and  strong,  or  well  manured  land.   If  town  upon 

BMist  low-lying  gnxmd  that  had  remained  long 

aacrapped  (eeCoretem),  no  previoui  preparation  was 

Deeeaiaiy  ;  but  the  seed  was  scattered  and  at  once 

^oigfacd  in  ;  the  field  was  then  ribbed  and  finally 

harrowed  (ioat  ssmew  erudo  tolo  inffsteenttuu^  mkhv- 

ioMK,  imptMviUmmqm  oeeoftcnms),  the  object  being 

to  bury  the  seed  as  deep  as  possible.    But  if  beans 

wen  to  be  sown  upon  land  nom  which  a  com  crop 

had  been  just  reaped  {rmtibUii  <iper),a'Ur  the  stubble 

wss  deared  away,  manure  was  spread  at  the  rate 

of  twenty  ibnr  rehes  to  the  juger,  and  then  the  re- 

rosining  <merations  wore  the  tame  as  above;     Rich 

hnd  required  from  four  to  six  modii  to  the  juger, 

poorer  sofl  somewhat  more.    A  portion  of  the  seed 

was  conunitted  to  the  ground  about  the  middle 

(oM/aia  sgjM<aff)»  ^^  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 

com-eowiiw  season  (tqjUnumiialis  aatio),    Viigil 

(Gmnf.  i  215),  indeed.  Mowing  the  practice  of  his 

own  district,  directs  tittt  beans  should  be  sown  in 

ipring ;  bat  this  was  diiapproved  of  in  the  rest  of 

Italy  because  the  stalks  (ocnrfst — fabaUa)^  the  pods 

(sdl^aas),  and  the  husks  (aau /abagiman\  all  of 

which  were  of  great  value  as  food  for  cattle,  were 

lesi  luxuriant  in  the  spring*sown  (pimealn$  /cAa) 

than  in  the  antomna]  crop.    Columella  reoommends 

that  beans  ahould  be  Iwed  three  times,  in  which 

case  they  reqaixed  no  weeding.    When  they  had 

arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  reqied  dose  to  the 

groond,  were  made  up  into  sheaves  (Jiudetdi)^ 

were  tfanshed  by  men  who  tossed  the  bundles  with 

brim,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 

with  flails  {baadu\  and  finally,  were  deaned  by 

wionowmg.    The  harvest  took  place  in  Central 

Ilaly  about  the  end  of  May,  and  hence  the  first  of 

Jv»  was  named  Odeudat  Fabariae,  because  on 

that  day  new  beans  were  used  in  sacred  rites;  From 

bur  to  fix  modii  of  seed  required  two  days*  work 


of  the  ploughman,  if  the  land  was  newly  broken 
up^  but  only  one  if  it  had  been  cropped  the  previous 
season ;  harrowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  half, 
the  first  hoeing  one  day  and  a  hal^  the  second  and 
third  each  cme  day,  reaping  one  day  ;  in  all,  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Bean  m&H  (lomemtum^  afi%yntC)  was  baked  into 
bread  or  cakes  (fi^or  irvdi/ui'of),  especially  if 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat  or  millet ;  when 
made  into  porridge  (Jabada,  puis  /abcUa),  it  was 
accounted  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Refiiva,  —  a  name  properiy  apidi«l  to  the 
beans  brought  home  and  set  iqxut  for  holy  pur- 
poses. (Horn.  IL  xiiL  5B9  ;  Cat  35  ;  Vair.  L  44  ; 
Colum.  il  10, 12 ;  Pallad.  iL  9,  viL  8 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviL  5,  xviii  12,  xix.  3  ;  Qeopon.iL  35 ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  127  ;  Theophr.  H,  P,  iv.  2,  viL  3,  viii,  1  ;  comp. 
Fest  $.  e.  Re/rha;  Odl  iv.  II,  x.  15;  Macrob. 
ScU.l  12;  G&deDw.  I  30  ;  Ov.  FatL  v.  436.) 

5.  JAqxttug,  the  bippuos  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
indude  the  Lupmut  aUma^  the  L.  bUtut^  and  the 
L,  pilotua  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  ydlow, 
and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The  first  of  the 
above  species  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columella  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  legumina,  because  it  de- 
manded very  little  labour,  was  a  sure  crop,  and 
instead  of  exhausting,  actually  refreshed  and  ma- 
nured the  land.  Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
boiled,  it  formed  an  excellent  food  for  oxen  in 
winter,  and  might  be  used  even  for  man  during 
periods  of  scarcity.  It  could  be  sown  as  soon  as 
thrashed,  might  be  oast  upon  ground  unprepared 
by  ploughing  or  any  other  operation  (emdia  moali- 
but),  and  was  covered  up  anyhow,  or  not  covered 
up  atall,  bdng  protected  by  its  bitterness  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  was  early  in  au- 
tumn, in  onler  that  the  stalks  might  acquire  vigour 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  was  ten  modii  to  the  juger,  and  the  crop  was 
re^wd  after  it  had  remained  a  year  in  the  ground. 
It  succeeded  well  in  any  dry  light  land,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soiL  Ten  modii  required  in  all  only 
three  days*  work  ;  one  for  covering  up,  one^fiv 
harrowing,  and  one  for  reaping,  and  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  two  first  mieht,  if  there  was  a  press  of 
woric,  be  dispensed  with.  (Cat  v.  35  ;  Colnm.  ii. 
10,16,  xi.  2;  PaUad.l6,ii.  9,vi3,viL3,ix.2; 
Plin.  II.  iV.  xviii.  14  ;  Geopon.  ii.  39  ;  Viig. 
Georg.  i.  75.) 

&  Lena  s.  LeiUieMla^  the  ^atcds  of  the  Greeks, 
the  modem  Ervum  Lenty  Vida  Leiu^  or  Lentile, 
was  sown  twice  ayear,  late  in  autumn  {per  mediam 
eementm)  and  eariy  in  spring,  on  dry  light  soil,  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  modias  to  the 
juger.  It  was  recommended  to  mix  the  seed  with 
d^  manure,  and  after  leaving  it  in  this  state  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  to  scatter  it  A  modius  and 
a  half  required  eight  days*  work — ploughmg,  three ; 
haiTowing,  one ;  hoeing,  two  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pul- 
ling, one.  (Cat  35  ;  Virg.  Georg,  1 228  ;  Colum. 
ii  10,  12  ;  xL  2.  ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xviiL  12,  81  ; 
Pallad.  xii.  11 ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  viii  8  ;  Dioscorid. 
il  129 ;  Geopon.  ii.  37;  comp.  Martial,  xiii  9. 1 ; 
GelL  xviii.  8.) 

d.  Cioer^  the  ip4€tif9of  of  the  Greeks.  The 
(XeerarieHmtm  (api^s)  and  the  Oieer  Pmicmn^  va- 
rieties of  our  common  chick-pea,  were  sown  in 
rich  soil,  during  the  month  of  March,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  modii  to  the  jiiger,  the  aeedi 
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baving  been  prarioiuly  iteeped  to  mtke  them 
germinate  more  readily.  The  crop  was  considered 
injurious  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  aroided  by 
prudent  husbandmen.  Three  modii  of  Cioer  re- 
quired four  days  for  ploughing  and  sowing,  t«ro 
days  for  harrowing,  one  da,j  for  hoeing,  one  day 
for  weeding,  and  three  days  for  pulling  (ifelkmiHr 
trilm$).  (Colnm.  iL  10,  12  ;  Plin.  JT.  N.  zviii  12  ; 
Dioicorid.  ii.  126  ;  Theophr.  viiL  1,  3,  5,  6  ;  Oeo- 
pon.ii  36.) 

s;  Oieereuki,  the  kdSvpos  of  the  Oreeki,  the 
fjoihyrus  mUiims  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  regard  as  a  small  rariety  of  the  CSiosr,  was 
sown  in  good  land  either  at  the  end  of  October  or 
at  the  banning  of  the  year,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  modii  to  the  juger.  None  of  the  legumina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  ike  ground,  but  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  sudPered  most  from  the  dry 
weather  and  hot  winds  which  usually  prevailed 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Gicercula 
required  six  days^work^-ploughing,  three ;  harrow- 
ing, one  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pulling,  one.  (Colum.  iL 
10,  12  ;  l^in.  TT.  N.  xviii.  12  ;  Paliad.  ii.  5,  iii  4  ; 
Theophr.  H,  P,  viiL  8  ;  comp.  Phitarch.  QmtmL 
Rom) 

/.  Fhtuebu  s.  Phamobu  (^oo^Aor  ;  ^arhoKos  ; 
^airio\<n\  the  eommon  kidney-bean,  succeeded 
liest  in  rich  land  r^fularly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
four  modii  to  the  juger.  These  four  modii  re- 
quired three  or  four  days*  work, — ploughing,  one 
(«  two,  according  to  the  soil;  harrowing,  one; 
reaping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phasdus  were  some- 
times eaten  along  with  the  seeds,  aoowding  to  our 
own  custoBL  (Vixg.  G^0on7. 1  227  ;  Colum.  ii.  10, 
12,  zi  2  s  PUn.  H,  N,  xviii.  12  ;  PaDad.  iz.  12 ; 
x.1.) 

ff.  Pkum  (wMTor ;  vivos  ;  vitfwos),  the  common 
field  pea,  snoceeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
situation,  and  a  mmst  climatei  It  was  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  less  than  foiv  raodii  io  the  juger, 
and  culti-vlEited  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
phaaeho.  (Gohmu  ii.  10,  13  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P,  iii  27,  viii.  3,  5.) 

Nopm^  the  fiowtds  of  Dioseorides,  is  the  mo- 
dem Rnpeit  the  Bratmca  rapa  of  botanists.  Ra- 
pum^  the  yoyyuXis  of  Theophraa^as,  is  the  modem 
Turnip,  the  Brmtsiea  Nopua  of  botanists.  The 
yalue  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked by  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  while  the 
UAeks  regarded  Uiem  too  mnoh  in  the  light  of 
garden  heibs ;  but  Pliny  enlacves  upon  thdr  merits, 
and  by  the  Gauls  beyond  ue  Po,  who  wintned 
their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture  was  deemed 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  com  and  wineu  Th^ 
were  highly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  cattle,  and 
even  for  iHrds ;  both  the  leaf  and  bulb  were  avail- 
able ;  being  very  hardy,  they  could  be  left  in  tiie 
ground,  or  would  keep  well  if  stored  up,  and  thus 
one  crop  might  be  made  to  hold  out  until  another 
came  in.  They  required  loose,  well-pulverised, 
and  highly-manured  soil.  Bapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
June  after  five  {doughiqgs  {quiiUo  mdoo)  ;  napi, 
which  were  more  adapted  for  dry  sloping  land,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
after  four  ploughings  {quarto  mleo) ;  both,  however, 
in  warm  and  well-watered  spots  might  be  sown 
in  spring.  A  juger  required  four  sextarii  (about 
four  imperial  pints)  of  turnip  seed  and  five  of 
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rape  seed,  because  the  napns  does  not,  like  the 
rapum,  expand  into  an  ample  bulb  (jmm  la  twa- 
ifmn  /oteicst),  but  sends  a  tmn  root  atniffht  down 
(ted  fcaiUM.  radie&m  doonum  a^),  ColBmella, 
however,  distinctly  states  that  the  lapnm  and 
napus  pused  into  each  other,  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  soil  or  dimate.  Rapma  is  the  terra 
for  a  bed  or  field  of  turnips.  (Dioscorid.  iL  134, 
186 ;  Cat.  ▼.  35  ;  Colnm.  iL  10 ;  Plm.  H,  N. 
xviiL  13.) 

8.  Qrem  Foragt  Orop$  (Pahday. 

This  term  induded  all  those  crops  which  were 
cat  green  and  employed  exdusively  as  forage  for 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
ck  AfsdMXk  i6.  Fomitm  Graoewm.  c  Vima,  tL 
CSeenk,  ^  BrvmHj  ErvSia,  f,  PmrvogOy  Ckf" 
tmm,  g,  Foamm,  The  description  of  the  last 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  management  of  meadows. 

a.  Moiioa  (MijSmc^  se.  v6a)  the  modem  Lu- 
cerne. The  most  important  of  all  the  plants  cul-> 
tivated  for  stodk  exclusively  was  Medica,  so  caDed 
beoaose  hftrodnoed  into  Greece  during  the  Persian 
wars.  When  once  properiy  sown,  it  would  last 
for  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeate^y  during 
the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than  ^ihausted 
the  soU,  was  the  best  fiittener  of  lean  cattle,  the 
best  TCstontive  for  those  tiiat  were  sick,  and  so 
nourishmg  that  a  sii^Ie  juger  sup|died  suflkient 
food  for  dree  hones  during  a  whole  year.  Heneo 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  its  culture. 

Tne  iBpot  fixed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  recdved  a  first  ploughing  about 
the  begiiming  of  October,  and  the  upturned  earth 
was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter  ;  it  was  carefiiHy  pkmgfaed  a  second  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  Fei>mary,  when  all  the  stones 
were  gathered  oil^  and  the  larger  dods  bnken  by 
the  hfuid  ;  in  the  month  of  March  it  was  ploughed 
for  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  ground  thus 
prepared  was  divided  into  plots  or  beds  (araaa)  as 
in  a  garden,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
broad,  so  that  ready  access  might  be  gained  by 
the  walks  between  for  supplying  water  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.  Old  dfmg  was  then  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  sowing  took  plaoe  at  the 
end  of  Aprfl,  a  qrathus  (about  ^  of  an  imperial 
pint)  of  seed  being  dlowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensions  described  above.  The  seed  was  im- 
mediately covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  {lagmeia 
ratteUit),  and  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing were  performed  repeatedly  wi^  wooden  im- 
plements. It  was  not  cut  for  the  first  time  until  it 
had  dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  be  cut  as  tender  as  the  fanner  bought  fit 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprent,  every 
weed  was  sedulondy  removed.  Managed  in  this 
manner  it  might  be  cut  six  tiroes  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  thirtv)  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  caution  in  givmg  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  tnn 
rapidly,  but  when  they  wen  habituated  to  its 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable  that  this  spedes  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeaird  from  Italy.  We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chateauvieux  that  not  a  single  pkmt 
of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  (Vair.  L  42  ;  Cdnm.  iL 
10,  28  ;  Virg.  Gmry.  L  216  ;  Paliad.  iiL  6,  v.  1 ; 
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Pliii.  //.  y.  xfvx  16  ;  DioBcoiid.  ii  177  ;  Theophr. 

a.  p.  Tiii.  7.) 

k  Fomum-Cfraeatm^  Tarioiuly  termed  r^Aif, 
Bodic^fwf  8.  fio6itepas,  repodtif  and  viydKtfms^ 
the  Tr^tmdla  foamm  Gratcxm^  or  common  FenTi> 
greek  of  botanists,  was  eaUed  StUqaa  by  coimtrr 
people,  and  succeeded  best  when  totally  neglected, 
care  being  taken  in  the  first  place  not  to  bnry  the 
seed  deep  {fiourijioaHtme  ieriiur).  Six  or  seven 
modii,  which  was  the  allowance  for  a  juger,  r&- 
qnired  two  &ys  for  sowing  and  one  for  reaping. 
(Cat  35  ;  Colran.  iL  10,  xL  2  ;  Plin.  H.  M  rviil 
19,  rdr.  19  ;  tHoscotid.  ii  124 ;  Theophr.  H.  P. 
in.    7,  Till.  8.) 

e.   Vida  (adpoKOP^  iSie  fiact^  of  Galen),  some 
toe  of  the  Tarieties  of  the  Tida  saftoo,  the  Vetch 
or  Sammer  (or  Winter)  Tare  of  botanists.      It 
m%fat  be  sown  <m  diy  land  at  difforent  periods  of 
the  year,  nsuany  abofot  the  autumnal  eqninox  when 
intended  for  green  fodder ;  in  Jannaryor  later,  when 
taised  lor  seed.     (Bot  see  Plin.  ff,  N.  zriiL  15.) 
The  qnantity  reqidred  in  the  fonner  ease  was  sevea 
modii  to  the  jnger,  in  the  latter  six.     Paitiecdar 
care  was  taken  noft  to  east  the  seed  when  theie 
vnu  dew  or  moisture  of  any  sort  npon  the  soriace 
of  the  gitmnd  ;  the  period  of  the  day  selected  for 
the  operation  was  therefore  some  boars  idttf  sun- 
rise, and  no  man  was  scattered  than  oonld  be 
eoTered  tip  before  nigbt    It  required  little  labour — 
ploqghw  two  days,  harrowing  one,  reaping  one  ; 
In  aO,  ronr  days*  work  for  six  or  seren  modii. 
(GbL  35  ;  Varr.  l  31  ;  Viig.  Gwr^,  I  75  ;  Colum. 
ii  10.  S  29,  12.  §  3;  Plin. /f.  AT.  xviii  15;  cantp. 
Or.  FiuL  T.  267.) 

tf.  CSoenc,  the  iixfi^^  of  Theophrastns^  the  La- 
tifynu  CSoera  of  botanists,  was  sown  after  one  or 
two  tdooghings  {primo  vd  aUaro  sa/eo),  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  quantity  of  seed  vaiying,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  soil,  frtxn  two  and  a 
half  to  four  ttodii  for  the  juger.  In  southern 
Spam  it  was  giren  to  the  catUe  crashed  (acgtu 
/9vsa),  steeped  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
duA  Twelve  pounds  of  enmm  were  considered 
equivalent  to  sixteen  of  deem,,  and  sufficient  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen. 

Cicen  was  cultivated  for  its  seed  also,  and  formed 
a  not  unpalatable  food  lor  man,  differing  little  if  at 
an  in  taste  from  the  ciceronla,  but  being  of  a 
darker  coknir.  (Colum.  il  11,  §  1, 12;  Pallad.  iv. 
6 ;  PKn.  H,N.  xviiL  12  ;  Theophr.  JI.  /*.  iv.  2.) 

e.  JVwm,  ErviUoy  the  UpaSos  of  Dioeoorides,  are 
sppanmtly  varieties  of  the  Emtm  Ermls^  or  Wild 
Tare  of  botanists.  Brvum  succeeded  b^  in  poor 
dry  land  ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
autumnal  equinox  and  the  beginning  of  March,  at 
the  rate  of  five  mo<fii  to  the  juger,  and  demanded 
little  care.  The  above  quantity  required  six  days* 
kbour — ploughing  and  sowing  two,  harrowing  one, 
hoeing  one,  weeding  one,  reaping  one.  (Varr.  l  32 ; 
Virg.  Bd,  in.  100 ;  Colum.  ii  10.  $  34,  11.  §11, 
12.  §  8,  13.  §  1,  vi  8,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  ii.  8 ; 
Plin.  ff.  JV.  xviii  15  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  ix.  22 ; 
Dioscortd.  ii  131  ;  comp  Plant  AfoddL  i  1.) 

/  Farrago^  Oe^mum,  On  comparing  the  various 
sathorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  al- 
thoogh  they  abound  in  contradictions^  we  shall  be 
led  to  etmchide^ 

i.  ThaX  farrago  was  the  general  term  employed 
to  denote  any  kind  of  com  cut  green  for  fodder. 
The  name  was  derived  fromy%w,  the  refuse  of  that 
gnin  \mag  originany  lown  for  this  purpose  (Jkar- 
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mgo  ex  reerementie  faarrU  praedenea  eeritm'),  but 
afterwards  lye  (teeale),  oats  (avemie\  and  bariey« 
were  employed  ;  the  last-mentioned  helng^  in  the 
estimation  of  Columella,  the  best ;  and  these  grains 
were  not  always  sown  alone,  but  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  vetch  and  various  legumina. 
Hence  /arrago  is  used  by  Juvenal  to  denote  a 
confused  medley  of  heterogeneous  topics. 

2.  That  as  /hrrago  properly  denoted  ooni  cot 
green  for  fodder,  so  oe^rmwrn  was  the  name  given 
to  plants  of  the  beaa  kind,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner,  before  they  come  to  matnri^,  and  fbnned 
pods.  Manlius  Sura  gives  the  propmions  of  ten 
modii  of  beans,  two  of  vetches,  and  two  of  erviliae 
to  the  juger  ;  and  this  oorabination  was  said  to  be 
fmproved  by  the  addition  of  Atfeiia  Oraeock,  sown 
in  autumn  ;  it  was  the  first  crop  available  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  year,  and  hence,  of  the  three  forms 
occawK,  ocumnKi,  ocymwn,  we  can  scsrcely  doubt 
that  the  last  is  the  most  accurate,  and  that  the 
tiarae  was  given  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  spring.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny, 
**  Apud  antiquos  erat  nabuH  genus  quod  Cato 
Oeynmm  vocat,**  and  the  silence  of  Columella, 
who  nNsitions  the  nrden  herb  ogfimon  (basil) 
only,  we  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  was  little 
used  after  the  time  of  Varro.  The  notion  of 
Gesner  that  ocymvm  is  dover,  the  ouc^Oow  rpmi* 
TTikey  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  tn/dimm  as 
a  distinct  plant  (Cat  27,  5%  64 ;  Varr.  i.  23, 
31  ;  Cohim.  ii  10.  §  31,  35,  xi  3.  §  29 ;  PHn. 
If,N.xni\.  16.) 

g.  Foemtm^  PnUa,  So  much  importanoe  was  at- 
tached to  stock,  that  many  considered  a  good  mea- 
dow as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land,  requiring 
little  trouble  or  outlay,  subject  to  none  of  ibe  casual- 
ties to  which  other  crops  were  exposed,  affording  a 
sure  return  every  year,  and  that  twofold,  in  the 
shape  of  hay  and  of  pasture.  The  meadows  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  Dnr  Meadow  (steoaneutn  praimn)  and 
the  Irrigated  or  Water  Meadow  {pratmn  riguum). 
The  hay  produced  from  a  meadow  whose  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artificial 
stimulus  was  the  best  Any  land  which  declined 
with  a  gentle  slope,  if  either  naturally  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  of  irrigation,  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  meadow,  and  the  most  approved  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following :  —  The  land  having 
been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
summer,  was  in  autumn  sown  with  rapa,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  wheat,  and  in 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  rank  weeds 
having  been  extirpated,  with  the  vetch  {vida) 
mixed  with  grass  seeds.  The  clods  were  broken 
down  with  rakes,  the  surfoce  accurately  levelled 
by  wicker  hurdles,  so  that  the  8<grthe  of  the  mower 
(/oaUeeoa)  might  nowhere  encounter  any  obstacle. 
The  vetches  were  not  cut  until  they  had  airived  at 
maturity  and  "began  to  drop  their  seed  ;  and  after 
they  had  been  removed,  the  grass,  when  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  proper  height,  was  mown  and  made 
into  hay.  Then  the  irrigation  commenced,  pro- 
vided the  soil  was  stifl^  for  in  loose  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  grass  roots  to  obtain  a  firm 
hold.  For  the  first  year  no  stock  were  permitted 
to  grace  lest  their  feet  should  poach  up  the  soft 
ground,  but  the  young  blades  were  cut  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  hay-makiiig 
was  over,  if  the  ground  was  moderately  dry  and 
hard,  the  smaller  animals  were  admitt^  but  no 
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honet  or  oxen  untfl  the  third.  Abont  the  middk 
of  February  in  each  year,  an  abundant  top-dreaiing 
of  manure  mixed  with  graas^eedB  was  apfdied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  iidd^  the  benefit  of  which 
wa«  extended  to  the  lower  portions  by  the  flow 
either  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificial  atreema. 
When  old  meadows  became  mossy,  the  best  re> 
medy  was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
many  cases  kill^  the  moss  ;  but  when  this  failed, 
the  most  sure  plan  was  to  break  up  the  land  afiresh, 
which,  having  lain  long  undisturbed,  was  sure  to 
afford  abundwat  crops. 

In  making  hay,  the  grass  was  to  be  cut  {faloi- 
lm»  aubseouri)  before  the  stem  had  begtm  to  lose 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  drying,  it  was  essoitial  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  exposing  it  for  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
former  case,  the  juices  were  sucked  out,  and  it 
became  little  better  than  straw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  liable  to  ferment,  heat,  and  take  fire.  After 
being  properly  turned  over  with  forks  {/krcUUt 
versari)  it  was  collected  and  laid  in  r^fular  swathes 
(ooarUUdmut  in  ttrigam\  and  then  boimd  into 
sheaves  or  bundles  {atqm  Ua  mamploa  ffinciemu§). 
The  loose  stalks  were  next  raked  together  (rtutdlis 
eradi)  and  the  whole  crop  {/oentiida)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  lofts,  or,  if  this  was  not  conve- 
nient, built  up  in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  (m 
metaa  eainU  oomemet).  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
passed  over  by  the  mowers  (9x00  fo€tMeee9  pras- 
tenenmi)  were  cut  close  and  smooth  (tieiUenda 
prata^  id  e$t^  fddbua  oonsectanda),  an  operation 
termed  neUire  pratumj  the  gleanings  thus  obtained, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  aftermath,  being  called 
/oenum  eordum^  or  mdlimenta,  (Cat  5,  8,  9,  29, 
60  ;  Varr.  I  7,  49  ;  Colum.  ii.  1&— 18;  Pallad. 
ii.  2,  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  x.  10.) 

4.  Crop$  qffhrdinff  Materiala/or  textile  Faltrice. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  a.  CommAie : 
b.  Lntum, 

a.  Cmmalns  {K^vvaHii^  KdtvaSos)  the  Cannalne 
mitfJOf  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well-watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  manured  land.  Six  grains  were  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  during  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
mella is  unable  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  hemp.  (Varr.  L  23  ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  12, 
21  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  9  ;  Dioscorid.  iii.  165.) 

b.  Linum  (\ivoy),  the  Limtm  ueitatiasinann^  or 
Common  Flax  of  botanists,  being  r^jarded  as  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  was  altogether  avoided,  un- 
less the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiariy  suitable,  or 
the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very  in- 
viting (nisi  pretium  prmntat).  It  was  sown  from 
the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  modii 
to  the  juger,  and  sometimes  in  February  at  the  rate 
of  ten  modii.  On  account  of  its  scourging  qualities 
(Vii^g.  Oeorg.  i.  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  land,  such  being  less  liable  to  be  seriously  in- 
uired,  but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor 
land,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
therefore  the  fibres  as  delicate  as  possible.  (Virg. 
Georg.  L  212;  Colum.  ii.  10,  14;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xvii.  9,  xix.  i  ;  PaUad.  xl  2  ;  Geopon.  ii  10  ; 
Dioscorid.  il  125  ;  Theophr.  H.  P,  viil  7.) 
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Suceeetion  or  Rotation  of  Grope, 

It  is  evident  from  the  instmetioDS  given  by 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  ploughing  the  best  land,  that 
a  summer  follow  usually  preceded  a  com  crop.  For 
since  the  first  ploughing  vras  eariy  in  spring,  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  third  in  autumn,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  raised  upon 
the  ground  during  any  portion  of  the  period  here 
indicated ;  and  the  same  author  expressly  states 
elsewhere  (ii  9),  in  accordance  with  the  Viigiliaii 
precept  {O.  i  71),  that  the  land  upon  which  wheat 
{faary  aiUgo)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  evei^  other 
year ;  in  which  case,  however,  manure  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  com 
alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  Sum  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It  inill  be 
seen  from  the  calculations  with  regard  to  time  and 
labour  f<v  an  arable  fiirm  oontainiiuf  200  jugers 
(Cdum.  ii  12),  that  100  jugers  on^  were  sown 
in  autumn,  50  with  whe8%  50  with  leguminous  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  spring-cowing  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  by  no  means  general,  30  more,  so  that 
out  of  200  jugers,  at  least  70,  and  more  frequently 
100,  were  left  followed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that  it 
might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  yean  in  suooea- 
sion  {terra  restHnlis)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  re- 
lieved by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  firam  which 
winter  wheat  (Jar)  had  been  retyped  being  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beans,  or  the 
ground  which  had  home  lupines,  beans,  vetches, 
or  any  renovating  crop,  was  allowed  to  lie  follow 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wheat 
(/or)  (Virg.  Georg.  i  73  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii  21),  while  a  third  rotation,  still  more  fovour- 
able,  was  to  take  two  legnminons  or  renovating 
crops  after  one  exhausting  or  com  crop.  In  (Cam- 
pania, the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  al- 
lowed them  to  tax  its  energies  much  more  severely, 
for  there  it  was  common  to  sow  barley,  millet, 
turnips  (rapa)^  and  then  barley  or  wheat  again,  the 
land  receiving  manure  before  the  millet  and  turnips, 
but  never  pemaining  vacant  ;  while  that  peculiarly 
favoured  district  near  Naples^  called  the  Ckanpi 
Laborini,  or  Terrae  Laboriae^  now  the  Terra  di 
Ixworo,  yielded  an  uninterrupted  series  of  com 
crops,  two  of  fiir,  and  one  of  millet,  without  a 
moment  of  repose  (aerittar  toto  atmo,  pamioo  eemef^ 
bia/arre),  (Cat  35  ;  Varr.  i  44  ;  Virg.  Georg,  i 
71,  &c. ;  Colum.  ii.  9,  10,  12  ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xviii 
21,  23.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  bringing  this  port  of 
the  subject  to  a  close,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  its 
signification  being  variously  modified  by  the  Roman 
agricultural  writen.  This  is  the  adjective  nowtlie^ 
which  firequently  appean  as  a  substantive,  and  ui 
all  the  three  genders,  according  as  ager^  terra,  or 
so^ttiis  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  nooaUe  or  noooL;, 
looking  to  its  etymology,  must  have  been,  land 
newlg  redaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Pliny  (H,N,  xvii.  5), 
TaUt  (sc  odor)  fere  est  m  nowdUma  eaeaa  vetere 
sgbea,     (Comp.  Callistr.  in  Pand.  xlvii  21.  8.) 

2.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  Lingna  LaHna  (v. 
39  ;  comp.  vi.  69j  cd.  MUUer),  places  novaHa  oger. 
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Ind  wlucfa  ii  allowed  occanonall  v  to  repoM,  in 
o|ipontian  to  rett&ili$  ogtr^  land  which  is  cropped 
imceaniigly,  —  Agtr  rettibilis  qui  redUuUur  ae  r»- 
•eritwr  tpudqmot  amnis ;  otm^ro  9m  inAermiUitiKr  a 
KMMxmio  nowdis^  —  and  hence  Pliny  {H,  iVi.  xriiL 
1 9),  Novaig  est  guod  altenus  mmii  mritur, 

3L  Yams  in  his  Treatise  De  Rb  Rudiaa  (I  29), 
defines  Seges  to  mean  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed  and  sown  ;  amfjn,  a  field  ploughed  but 
not  yet  sown  ;  nooo/w  ubi  satem  /M  tmiequam  m- 
cmada  oraHome  rmordur^  ambignous  words  which 
may  be  tnterpieted  to  denote  a  field  which  has 
borne  a  crop,  bat  which  has  not  been  ploughed  for 
a  second  crop  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  equivalent 
Uia/iiliow  field. 

4.  Colmnella,  in  (me  passage  (vi.  pne£  §  I), 
employs  momde  solum  &r  new  or  riigin  land  un- 
touched  by  the  plough  ;  for  in  contrastinff  the 
tastes  of  Uie  agricultorist  and  the  grazier,  he  ie> 
marks  that  the  fonner  delights  quam  nuwime  nA- 
acto  el  jmro  eolo^  the  latter  nowUi  grammoeoque  : 
and  VaiTo  (iL  praeC  §  4)  in  like  manner  places  no- 
valit  as  pasture  land,  in  opposiUon  to  eegee^  as  com 
hmd, — bo9  domUHM  ccauafit  ut  eommodiue  uateatur 
frumemiam  ia  eegete  el  pabulum  m  novalL 

&.  Columella,  in  another  passage,  places  cutia 
mtJceUia^  land  under  tillage  in  a  general  sense,  in 
opposition  to  rutUe  ager^  land  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
and  thus  we  must  understand  the  kaee  iam  emUa 
uovalia  in  Virgil^  first  Eelogue  (▼.  71),  and  toneat 
uovalet^  the  cultirated  fields  from  whidi  a  crop  has 
been  reaped, — a  phiase  which  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  this  meaning  and  that  noticed  above 
under  3.     (Comp.  PaUad.  i.  6,  ii.  10.) 

R   PASTIO. 

The  seeond  great  department  of  our  subject  is 
Ptutia^  IL  Ree  Paeloricia^  s.  StienUa  PiutordUty 
these  tenns  being  all  alike  understood  to  denote 
the  art  of  proTiding  and  feeding  stock  so  as  to 
yield  the  most  ample  profit. 

But  PaaUo  must  be  considered  undv  the  two* 
fold  fonns  of 

a.  PaeHo  ApreeUe  s.  Res  Peemaria^  and 

fLPaaUo  ViUaHeeu 

The  fwrner  comprehending  the  management  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c ;  Uie  latter  of  poultry, 
(pune,  fish,  bees,  and  some  other  animals  to  be 
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«.    TASTIO  AORKSTIS  &  KK8  PBCUARIA. 

Contuns  three  heads : 

I.  Miaone  Peeudes^  including,  1.  Sheep  ;  2. 
Goats ;  3.  Swin& 

II.  Majoree  Peeudes^  mduding,  1.  Eine  ;  2. 
Hones  ;  3.  Asses ;  4.  Mules.  Vano  indeed,  for 
no  reason  apparently  except  to  presenre  a  sort  M* 
numeric  qrinmetry,  phices  mules  in  the  thiid 
division,  but  as  thej  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  hones  and  asses,  we  have  to  this  extent 
departed  from  his  airengement. 

III.  Animals  provided  not  for  the  profit  which 
they  yield  directly  in  the  market,  but  necessary 
lor  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  foregoing :  these 
arc — 


1.  I>Dgs  (ooMs)  ;  2.  Feeders  (jNistorvtX 
Again,  in  each  of  these  nine  subdivisions  (with 
the  exception  of  mules  who  do  not  breed)  atten- 
tioo  must  be  directed  to  nine  different  cizcnm- 
Hanres,  of  which  four  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
potbase  of  stock  (m  pepore  parcmdo)^  four  in  the 


feeding  of  stock  (m  peeore  pasoendo\  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  mora  general  character,  relstei  to  num> 
"bar  {de  ummero). 

The  four  drcnmstanoes  which  demand  attention 
in  purohasing  stock  are,  a.  The  age  of  the  animal 
(oetos).  K  His  points  (cogmHo /irmae)  by  which 
we  determine  whether  he  is  good  of  his  kind. 
e.  His  breeding  (9110  sit  ssmsmb),  by  which  we  de- 
termine  whether  he  is  of  a  good  kind,  d  The 
legal  forms  (dejure  in  parcmdo)  essential  to  render 
a  sale  valid,  and  the  warranty  which  the  buyer 
may  demand  (quemadmodum  quamque  peeudem 
emi  oportecU  dviU  jure). 

The  four  circumstances  to  be  considered  alier  a 
breeding  stock  has  been  acquired  are,  e.  The  mode 
of  feeding  (pastio)  in  answer  to  the  questions 
toAers,  toAea,  and  with  tehat  (•»  qua  regione^  el 
ouando  ei  queis),  f.  The  impr^jnation  of  the 
female,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  her  treatment 
while  pr^piant,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
word  yMtro.  g.  The  rearing  of  the  young  {uUf 
iricatue),  L  The  preservation  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  diseased  (de  eanHcUe), 

t.  The  ninth  and  last  inquiry  {de  numero)  re. 
lates  to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  which  can 
be  maintained  with  advantage  in  a  given  space, 
the  number  of  individuals  which  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  into  one  flock  or  herd,  and  the  proportions 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  members  of  each  flock  and  herd. 

In  following  the  divisions  and  topics  indicated 
above,  we  omit  the  discussions  on  the  diseases  of 
stock  and  their  remedies,  which  abound  in  the 
agricultural  writers,  and  which  form  the  subject  of 
an  eUborate  treatiie  {Mul<M»edicina  s.  De  Arte 
yetenuaria\  bearing  the  name  of  VegeUue^  which 
is  probably  a  translation  or  compilation  firom  the 
works  of  the  Greek  Imeicerpoi^  or  veterinary  sur- 
geons, executed  at  a  l&te  period. 

I.  MiNORXS  PBCUOB& 

1.  Sheep  {peeue  ooHhan  s.  omarium)  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes  with  reference  to  their 
wooL 

(1.)  Peeus  Airfum,  whose  fleeces  were  not  pro- 
tected artificially. 

(2.)  Peeus  TarenHnum  s.  Peeus  Oraeeum  s.  Ores 
peiUtae  s.  Oves  teetae,  whose  fleeces  were  protected 
from  all  external  injury  by  skin  jackets.  Their 
wool  being  thus  rendered  finer,  and  being  more 
easily  scoured  and  dyed,  brought  a  h%her  price 
than  any  other. 

Sheep  were  likewise  divided  into  two  rfassrs 
according  as  they  were  home-fed  or  reared  in 
extensive  and  distant  pastures ;  we  fint  consider 
them  under  this  point  of  view. 

Home-fed  sheep  {greges  viilaHot)  were  allowed 
to  pasture  in  the  fields  around  the  form  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
countiy  and  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued 
rendered  this  practicable,  or,  more  fi^uently, 
were  kept  constantly  confined  in  sheds  (staAula — 
septa  —  ovilia),  built  in  warm  and  sheltered  ritua* 
tions,  wi:h  hutl  floon  sloping  outwards  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  moisture,  which  was  r^;arded 
as  particukiiy  injurious  to  both  the  foot  and  the 
fleece.  They  .were  fed  upon  cytisus,  lucerne, 
bariey,  and  leguminous  seeds,  or  when  such  rich 
and  succulent  rood  could  not  be  obtained,  on  hay, 
bran,  chafl^  8™P^  husks,  and  dry  leaves,  espe* 
qiolly  those  of  the  elm,  oak,  and  fig,  being  at  lU 
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timet  plentifully  lupplied  with  salt  Thej  wete 
littered  with  leayes  and  twigt,  which  were  fre- 
quentlj  chmiged,  and  the  pens  were  kept  care- 
fully dean. 

The  more  nnmeroiu  flocks  which  were  reared  in 
extensire  pastures  (^ti*  m  salt^nu  pasctmtur)  usually 
passed  the  winter  in  the  low  plains  upon  the  coast, 
and  were  driven  by  regular  drift  roads  (coZ/es 
pubUoae)  in  summer  to  Uie  mountains  of  Central 
Italy,  just  as  in  modem  times  vast  droves  pass 
every  autumn  from  the  Abruzzi  to  seek  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Puglia  or  the  Maremma.  Those 
who  were  employed  to  watch  thfm  {opilionei) 
beir^  often  at  a  great  distance  from  home  were 
furnished  with  beasts  of  burden  for  transporting 
the  materials  required  in  the  construction  of  folds 
and  huts,  at  their  halting  places,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  charge.  The 
sheep  were  usually  collected  every  night  to  secure 
them  against  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  in  sum- 
mer they  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  re* 
posed  during  the  noontide  heat  in  sheltered  spots, 
while  in  winter  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
until  the  frost  was  off  the  ground.  The  flocks 
were  often  voy  numerous,  containing  sometimes 
1 5,000  head,  one  shepherd  {opilio)  being  allowed 
to  eveiy  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apulian,  which  were  short 
woolled  (Jrrenea  ffUh)^  the  Milesian,  and,  above  all, 
the  Tarentine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fi^>m  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  xiv.  153),  and  those  frvm  the  Campi  Macri 
round  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. The  S3^tem  of  crossing  was  by  no  means 
unknown ;  for  M.  Columella,  the  uncle  of  the 
author,  produced  an  excellent  variety  by  crossing 
the  tedae  ove$  of  Cadiz  with  some  wild  rams  from 
Africa,  and  again  crossing  their  progeny  with  the 
Tarentines.  In  purchasing  stock  attention  was 
always  paid  to  the  localities  where  they  were  to 
be  maintained ;  thus  sheep  of  large  size  (  prooerae 
oom)  were  natnndly  deemed  best  fitted  for  rich 

Skins,  stout  compact  animals  (quadratoB)  for  light 
illy  soils,  and  the  smaller  kinds  {(Mnffuae)  for 
mountainous  regims,  just  as  in  this  country  the 
Leicesters  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-lying  luxuriant  pastures  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cheviots  in  the  grass  hills  bora  which  th^  derive 
their  name,  and  the  blnck-fiiced  on  the  lofi^  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour,  pure 
white  was  most  sought  after ;  but  certain  natural 
tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey  (  pullu»%  which  distin- 
guished the  flocks  of  Pollentia  in  Lignria  {Jweique 
fsraae  PoUentia  vilH,  Silius,  viil  599),  the  yel- 
lowish brown  (fuaeus)  in  those  of  Corduba  (so 
often  celebrated  by  Martial,  v.  37,  viii.  2.  8,  ix. 
(>2,  xiv.  18B  ;  comp.  Juv.  xiL  40),  and  the  red 
brown  (ruber)  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  varieties, 
were  highly  prised. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  of  the  seller  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii  2)  and  Columella 
(vii-  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  (vfHin  glabro),  anciently  called  apieaej  were 
alwm  reject^,  and  particular  care  was  taken  that 
the  fleece  of  the  rsm  should  be  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  also  being 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
black  or  spotted,  gince  such  defects  would  have 
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boen  transmitted  to  his  progeny.  (Vifg.  Cht^yt  iii» 
387 ;  Colum.  vii.  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  far  breedmg  untO 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  they  continued  to 
produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven : 
rams  (arietes)  were  believed  to  be  in  viflour  from 
three  years  old  until  eight     The  most  mvooiable 
period  for  impregnation  in  the  case  of  ewes  that 
had  not  previously  brouffht  forth,  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  Palilia  (2 1st  April)  ;  for 
others,  from  the  setting  of  Arctarus  (13th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (23d  July)  ;  and,  since  the 
period  of  gestation  was  about  150  days,  the  earliest 
Iambs  (<^t,  offnae)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  about  the  middle  of  December,  these 
being,    as  was  remarked    by  Celsus,  the  only 
animals  produced  with  advantage  in  midwinter. 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  {ineu!tUe§)  were  placed 
apart,  constantly  watched,  and  assisted  in  parturi- 
tion.    As  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth,  the  first 
milk  which  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
eotostrd,  ^-as  carefully  withdrawn,  being  considered 
injurious  in  all  animals,  and  productive  of  a  disease 
named  oologiraHo,    The  lambs  were  now  tended 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  were  generally  kept 
in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  some  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  pasture  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  were  partially  reared  by  the  hand  on 
the  most  tender  and  nourishing  food,  being  finally 
weaned  at  the  age  of  fi)ur  months.     Those  lambs 
which  were  earned  in  the  womb  longer  than  the 
regular  time  were  termed  ehordi  ;  those  bom  late 
in  the  season,  gerotini  ;  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  being  unable  to  supply  milk,  were 
suckled  by  others,  su^vrnt.  Castration  was  not  per- 
formed upon  such  as  wete  intended  ibr  wethers 
(vervecei)  tmtil  five  months  old.     The  males  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  breeding 
flock  (auot  anetes  mAmiUgrs  vohmt)  were  selected 
from  the  progeny  of  such  ewes  as  usuaUy  gave 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  (mutifi) 
being  preferred  on  the  whole  to  those  with  horns 
(conuiii). 

The  management  of  oo0«;>0St!tos  differed  from  that 
of  the  ordjnaiy  ffrapes  vSiatid  merely  in  the  amount 
of  care  with  which  they  were  tended.  They  were 
famished  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  nu- 
tritions food,  each  individual  receiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of  barley  or  of  beans 
crushed  in  their  pods  (Jruae  cum  tutM  vakmlis 
/abae),  in  addition  to  hay,  lucerne,  dry  or  green 
cytisiis,  and  other  fodder.  Their  stalls  were 
usually  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  scmpulously 
clean  ;  they  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  when  al- 
lowed to  pasture,  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  free  from  bushes  and 
briars  of  every  description  which  might  tear  their 
fleece  or  its  covering.  The  jadcets'were  frequently 
taken  off  to  cool  the  animals,  the  wool  was  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and 
annointed  with  oil  and  wine.  The  wethers  were 
killed  at  two  years  old,  their  skin  being  then  in 
perfection. 

Sheep-shearing  (ionsura)  commenced  in  warm 
districts  in  April  ;  but  in  cold  situatioiis  was  de- 
ferred until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  before  the  sun  had 
attained  to  its  full  power,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist  The  most 
carefbl  placed  a  nig  under  the  animal  {iegetietdit 
mbjectis  oves  t<mder»  talent)  that  no  portion  of  the  clip 
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m^lii  be  loft  or  damaged  (m  qui  food  in^reemi}. 
The  wool,  when  fresh  shorn  and  still  impr^;nated 
vith  the  sweat  of  the  animal,  was  called  kma 
sucddaj  the  fleeoea  when  rolled  up  were  tenned 
oe^faro,  or  fw^Muno.  Ova  Mrtas^  when  shoni, 
w«fe  immediately  smeared  with  wine  and  oil,  to 
which  white  wax  and  hog^s  hurd  were  occasion- 
ally added  ;  while  the  jackets  of  the  oces  pd- 
Uttie  were  anointed  with  the  same  mixture,  and 
then  replaced  on  the  animals.  Instead  of  this, 
eume  mbhed  in  a  wash  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
boiled  lupine  juice,  lees  of  old  wine,  and  amurco. 
Any  wound  i^icled  during  the  process  was  dressed 
«Itli  tar  {pi*  Uqmda).  On  the  fourth  day  they 
veie  bathed,  if  possible,  in  the  sea ;  if  not,  in  rain- 
«rater  mixed  with  salt.  In  Spain  and  some  other 
places  it  was  customaxy  to  shear  the  sheep  twice  a 
year,  under  the  belief  that  the  additioiml  labour 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  wool.  The  ancient  practice  of  plucking  the 
wool  instead  of  sheaxing  it,  still  lingered  in  certain 
districts  even  when  Pliny  wrote.  (Vaxr.  iL  1.  §  5, 
16,  20,  iL  2  ;  Colum.  L  PraeC  §  26,  vii.  2,  3,  4, 
xL  2.  §  14  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  yiiL  47,  48  ;  PaUad.  iL 
16,  T.  7,  tL  8;,  TiL  6,  yilL  4,  xii.  13.) 

2.  Ooats  (peew  ocgormum)  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  tne  gaau  mutilum  et  raripiUtm^  the 
polled  and  thin  haired,  and  the  ffotus  oomtUum 
€t  jetosH0»,  the  homed  and  sha^y ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  uiy  dmerence  in  the  mode 
of  rearing  them,  nor  indeed  do  they  seem  to  have 
heen  kept  distinct ;  but  it  was  considered  advis- 
able that  the  old  he-goat,  the  dwe  ^rtgia^  should 
be  mrntUms^  because  he  was  then  less  troublesome 
andjNxgnacious. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  will 
be  found  enumerated  in  Yarro  (ii.  3,  §  2 — 5)  and 
in  ColnmeUa  (viL  6).  The  most  high  bred  had 
always  two  loi^  flaps  of  skin  {verructUae^  ladniae) 
depending  finom  the  throat  One  peculiarity  con- 
aected  with  sales  was  that  they  were  never  war- 
lanted  in  good  health,  for  they  were  believed  to 
be  always  more  or  less  labouring  under  fever. 

The  management  of  goats  was  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  although 
iutolerant  of  frost  and  cold,  they  throve  better  in 
mountainous  craggy  ground  or  among  oopsewood, 
where  they  broused  with  great  eagerness  on  the 
young  twigs,  than  in  open  grassy  plains.  Both 
fn»m  their  wandering  nature  and  their  liability  to 
contract  disease  when  crowded  in  pens,  not  more 
than  fifVy  were  kept  together  in  a  fluck  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  goatherd  (eagorarim)^  the  pro- 
pivtion  of  one  male  (eaper^  hirciu)  to  about  fiiteen 
females  (oqproe,  ocyetfoe)  being  commonly  ob- 
served. 

When  in  stalls  (eaprda^  the  sloping  floor  was 
usually  formed  out  of  the  native  rock  or  paved 
with  smooth  stones,  for  no  litter  was  placed  be- 
neath their  foet.  The  houses  were  swept  out 
daily :  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  their  health 
that  no  moisture  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  The  she-goat  was  capable 
of  breeding  from  one  year  old  until  eight ;  but  the 
progeny  of  a  mother  under  three  years  old  were 
not  worth  keeping  permanently,  but  sold  o£  The 
best  time  for  impregnation  was  the  end  of  autumn; 
for  the  period  of  gestation  being  five  months,  the 
kidi  (fioedi)  were  thus  bom  in  spring.  If  the  dam 
was  tk  a  good  stock,  she  generally  produced  two  or 
e\-en  three  at  a  birth,  which  were  weaned  at  the 
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end  of  three  months,  and  then  transferred  at  oooe 
to  the  flock  (submittuntur  tt  m  grege  indpimU  e$m). 

The  hair  {pili)  of  goats  was  shorn  or  plucked 
(aipras  vellere  is  the  technical  phrase)  out  regu- 
larly, and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  stufis 
{usum  ta  oastrorum  et  miseris  veiamina  nautia, — 
pilos  minigtraiit  ad  usum  nauticum  et  ad  bdUoa  tor* 
mmta).  The  cloths  woven  from  this  material 
were  termed  OUieia^  because  the  goats  in  the 
southern  and  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  like 
the  modem  Apgora  species,  were  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  hair.  (/*  CUida  ciroaqua 
Sjfrtei  villo  tondU  veatiuniur^  are  the  words  of 
Pliny,  who  here  alludes  to  the  goats  from  the 
Cinyps  in  Libya,  the  ^  Ciuyphii  hirci  ^  of  ViigiL) 
(Colum.  L  Praef.  §  26,  viL  6  ;  Plin.  ET.  N,  viiL 
50  ;  Palhid.  xiL  13  ;  Vair.  iL  3,  iL  1.  §5.  28.) 

3.  Swine  (pecut  ndUum)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  sum  densas^  usuaUy  black  in  colour, 
thicklf  covered  with  bristles ;  and  the  tues  gUdinu^ 
generally  white,  and  comparatively  smooth;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  in  the 
management  of  the  two  breeds,  except  that  the 
formw  was  the  more  hardy. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  wananty  usually  required  by  the  purchaser, 
will  be  found  in  Yarro  (iL  4),  Columella  (viL  9), 
and  Palladius  (iiL  26). 

During  a  great  portbn  of  the  year,  wherever  it 
was  practicable,  they  were  driven  out  to  feed  early 
in  the  mornii^  in  woods  where  acorns,  beech- 
mast,  wild  fruits,  and  hemes  abounded ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed,  if  possible,  in 
swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not  only  water 
but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow ;  in  the  oool  of 
the  evening  they  fed  again,  were  taught  to  assemble 
when  the  swineherd  (jndndcm)  sounded  his  horn, 
and  were  then  driven  home  to  the  form.  In  winter 
they  were  not  allowed  to  so  forth  when  frost  was 
hard  upon  the  ground.  When  kept  in  the  bouse, 
their  chief  food  was  acorns,  or  when  the  supply  ol 
these  foiled,  beans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  pulse.  The  number  in  each  herd  varied  from 
100  to.  150,  or  even  more,  aooordiog  to  ciseuift- 
stances  and  the  means  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
proportion  of  one  boar  to  ten  sows  was  usually 
observed. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 
until  upwards  of  a  year  old,  and  continued  prolific 
to  the  age  of  seven  ;  boars  (iwTSf )  were  in  fiill 
vigour  fiom  one  year  old  till  four ;  the  best  time 
for  impregnation  was  from  the  mid^e  of  February 
up  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  period  of  gestation 
was  four  months,  and  the  pigs  being  weaned  at  the 
end  of  two^  a  double  forrow  might  be  procured  in 
a  year. 

Each  breeding  sow  {mxrofa)  brought  up  her  pigs 
(porctM,  poroa^  porodhu)  in  a  separate  stye  (A«xi), 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ant  (cutto$^  poradaior)  might  easily  see  into  ^ 
interior  and  Uius  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  progeny, 
which  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  mother  who  was  supposed  to 
bring  forth  as  many  young  as  she  had  teats,  and 
was  capable  of  suckling  eight  at  first,  but  when 
they  increased  in  size  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
withdraw  one  half  of  that  number.  Sucking  pigs 
{laotaUe$)  when  ten  days  old  were  aofwn^  pure 
for  sacrifice,  and  heaee  were  anciently  termed  socres/ 
after  the  suckling  time  (nuiriealutj  porctdatio\  which 
lasted  two  months,  was  oyer,  they  were  den^mi^ 
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nated  deUd^  and  sometimei  ne/rendes^  because  not 
yet  able  to  cruncb  hard  food.  The  malM  not  re- 
■erved  for  breeding  were  castrated  when  from  six 
to  twdye  months  old,  and  were  then  termed 
majaies.  (Varr.  ii.  4  ;  Colum.  viL  9,  Praef.  i 
§  26  ;  Plin.  ^.  AT.  viiL  61  ;  Pallad.  iv.  26.) 

IL    Majorss  Pbcudbs. 

I.  Kme  (peau  IwlmUtm^  armenium  hubtdim) 
were  divided  into  classes,  according  as  they  were 
kept  at  home  and  em{doyed  in  the  labours  of  the 
farm  (6ows  domiti),  or  pastured  in  large  herds 
{armsHta). 

Bovet  cUmUi,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  pasture;  since  growing  gross  (wrids 
palndttm)  was  considered  the  most  suitable  of  all 
ibod  ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  stall-feed  them  (alere  ad  prae$epia)j 
but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  weather,  while  in  winter  they  were 
kept  in  spacious  byres  (ttabula,  consepia)  built  with 
a  southeriy  aspect  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  the  floors  being  hard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  absorbed,  and  to  allow  it  to 
run  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  {stramaiium  peoori  et  Imbm 
diUgenUr  tubttematur.  Cat.  5.),  usually  straw,  or 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  ilex,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  yield  little  nourishment.  Their  staple 
food  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June  was  vetches,  lucerne,  clover,  and  other  fodder 
cut  green  ;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as  the 
best ;  from  Uie  beginning  of  November  until  April 
meadow  hay  (/o&mtm  pratenae),  and,  where  hay 
could  not  be  procured,  chafi^  grape  husks,  acorns, 
and  dry  leaves  were  substituted  mixed  with  barley, 
or  with  some  of  the  leguminous  seeds,  such  as 
beans,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  previously  steeped  in 
water  (macarcUae\  or  crushed  (Jresae).  When  an 
ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from  30  to  40  pounds  weight 
(Roman  pound  »  Ui  oz.  avoird.)  was  an  ample 
allowance,  except  dunng  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  that  is,  during  the  ploughing  and 
sowing  season,  vhen  they  received  firom  the  feeder 
(palnUatoriiu)  as  much  food  of  the  most  nutritious 
kind  as  they  could  consume.  Lumps  of  salt  placed 
near  the  eona^ota  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
animals  and  conduced  to  their  nealth. 

Large  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twigs,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  charge  of 
herdsmen  (armentarU),  a  class  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Mndd^  or  hinds,  who  worked  and  tended 
the  bowa  dometticL  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
was  from  100  to  120,  the  animals  were  carefully 
inspected  every  year,  and  the  least  promising  (reji- 
miae)  weeded  out  The  proportion  of  two  bulls,  a 
yearling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was 
usually  observed,  but  ColumelU  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  males.  The  Umbrian  oxen,  especially  those 
on  the  Clitumnus,  were  th6  largest  and  finest  in 
Italy  ;  those  of  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Gaul  were 
anaUer,  but  strongly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
labour ;  those  of  Thrace  were  valued  for  sacrificial 
purposes  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most  part 
pure  white ;  but  the  cattle  of  Epinu,  the  most  im- 
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portant  postonU  district  of  the  Roman  world, 
superior  to  aU  othen. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer,  will 
be  found  folly  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  5),  in  Colu- 
mella, who  here  copies  the  description  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago  (vi.  1,  20,  21),  and  in  Palladius 
(iv.  11,  12). 

Covn  (vaooae)  were  not  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age 
often.  CSonsiderable  variation  is  to  be  found  iii 
the  agricultural  writers  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
bulls  arrived  at  fiill  vigour,  Varro  considering 
that  they  might  be  employed  when  a  year  old. 
Columella  and  Pliny  recommending  that  they 
should  be  kept  until  four.  The  former,  however, 
is  the  precept  of  the  practical  man,  and  is  con- 
sonant with  modem  experience.  The  time  of  ges- 
tation being  nearly  ten  (lunar)  months,  the  most 
favourable  period  for  impr^pation  was  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  for  thus  the 
calves  (vUuli)  would  be  bom  when  spring  waa 
well  advanced  (nuUuro  vere).  When  parturition 
was  approaching,  the  prevnant  cow  {horda  vacoa) 
was  carcfuUy  watched,  fed  richly,  and  protected 
firom  the  assaults  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tor- 
menting assailants  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  ita 
birth  was  allowed  to  suck  freely,  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  was  tempted  with  green  food^ 
in  order  that  it  might  in  some  desree  relieve  the 
mother,  and  after  six  months  had  dapsed,  was  fed 
regularly  with  wheat  bran,  barley  meal,  or  tender 
grass,  and  gradually  weaned  entirely.  Castration 
was  performed  at  tiie  age  of  two  years.  The  vi- 
tuli  intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (trac 
tori)  from  an  early  age  to  render  them  tame,  but 
were  not  to  be  broken  in  to  work  (iioman)  before 
their  third,  nor  later  than  tlieir  fihh  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  (domiiura)  those  taken  wild 
from  the  herd  is  fiilly  described  by  Columella 
(vl  2),  and  Palbdius  fixes  the  end  of  March  as  the 
time  most  appropriate  for  commencing  the  opera- 
tion. The  members  of  a  herd,  according  to  age 
and  sex,  were  termed,  ViiuUuj  VihUa ;  Juvmcus^ 
Juvenoa;  Bos  novellus^  BmcuIus  ;  Boa  veUdtin^ 
TVzttrMs,  Focoa  ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  Taura. 
(Cat.  5,  80  ;  Varr.  ii.  1, 6 ;  Colum.  vi.  1— 3,  20— 
24  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  viii.  45  ;  PaUad.  iv.  11, 12,  vi  7, 
viii.  4.) 

2.  Horses  {pecus  egutnum  s.  equitium^  armmtttm 
emiinum)  are  divided  by  Columdla  into  Gaaeron^ 
blood  horses ;  Mularea^  horses  adapted  for  breeding 
mtiles  ;   VvAgans^  ordinary  horses. 

The  points  of  a  horse,  tlie  method  of  ascertaining 
his  affe  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  warranty 
usually  given  by  the  seller,  are  detailed  in  Varro 
(ii.  7.  §  4,  5,  6  )  in  Columella  (vl  29),  and  in 
Palladius  (iv.  13). 

Horses  either  pastured  in  grass  fields  or  were  fed 
in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  (t»  atabuHs  ac  praege- 
pibus),  to  which  barley  was  added  when  the  ani- 
mal was  required  to  undeigo  any  extraordinary 
fatigue.  Brood  mares  were  frequently  kept  in 
large  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
ftom  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  according  to  tie 
season  ;  two  mounted  men  being  attached  to  each 
herd  of  fifty.  The  mare  (eoua)  was  considered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  continued  pro* 
lific  up  to  the  age  of  ten ;  the  stallion  (admigmriut^) 
remamed  in  vigour  from  three  years  old  uuta 
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iwentj,  Imt  when  young  was  limited  to  twel^  or 
fifteen  females.  The  period  of  oeitatioa  being 
tweltre  lunar  mondis  and  ten  daya,  we  best  time  for 
impRgnation  was  from  the  yenial  equinox  to  the 
fummer  solstice,  since  partorition  would  then  take 
pboe  during  tlie  most  fiivourable  season.  High 
faied  maiea  w«ie  not  allowed  to  produce  more  than 
eaee  in  two  jean.  Ten  days  after  birth  the  fiwl 
(jmBmt  sywMi,  sgwfeat)  was  peimitted  to  accom- 
pany ita  dam  to  pasture;  at  dieageof  fivemondis, 
It  was  cnstoaoary  to  b^gin  feeding  uiem  with  bailey- 
neal  and  bnm,  and  when  a  year  old,  with  phun 
angronnd  lieriey  ;  but  the  best  colts  were  allowed 
to  continae  sueldi^  until  they  had  completed  two 
yearsi  and  at  three  years  they  were  broken  in  for 
the  toQ  to  which  they  were  destined,  whether  fer 
racing  {ad  carwutaa),  far  draught  (ad  rktdtm), 
fer  cairyii^  burthens  (ad  cMteram),  or  fer  military 
terriee  (ad  eph^/mMm)^  but  they  were  not  r^gnhvly 
worked  TmtQ  four  oft 

Race  and  war  homes  were  not  castrated ;  but  the 
operatioii  was  frequently  perfermed  on  those  des- 
tmed  fer  the  road,  from  the  conriction  that  the 
gelding  (eamt€ruu>\  while  less  bold  and  spirited  was 
more  safe  and  tiactable  (m  vUt  habtn  maUaU 
jiaadM). 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that  horses  were,  and  in- 
deed are,  Toy  little  used  for  agricultural  puiposes 
in  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  the  ordinary  toils 
beii^  carried  on  almost  exdusiyely  by  oxen,  and 
hence  they  nerer  were  by  any  means  objects  of 
lach  general  interest  to  the  fenner  as  among  our- 
sdTca. 

We  may  remariE  that  Varro,  Columella,  and 
many  other  writers,  repeat  the  absurd  stoiy  em 
betlished  by  the  poetry  of  Viigil,  that  mares  in 
some  dktiicts  of  Spain  became  pegnant  by  the 
i«tfM*t#*  of  a  particular  wind,  adding  that  the  cdts 
eonceiTed  in  tnu  manner  did  not  Uto  beyond  the 
an  of  three  years.  (Varr.  I  Praei  §  26,  ii.  1. 
i  18,  7. 1  7  :  Colum.  Ti  27, 29  ;  Plin.  H,N.im. 
42  ;  Pdlad.  ir.  IS.) 

3.  A9»ea  (ommh^  omsa)  were  dirided  into  two 
diwrs^  the  G^mm  moMifetem,  or  common  domestic 
quadruped  (osmim,  aadbut)^  and  the  Gmtu/erwn^ 
the  wild  aas  (oa^^,  oac^ras),  which  was  common 
in  Phzygia  and  Lycaonia,  was  easily  tamed  and 
made  an  excellent  cross. 

The  most  celebrated  breeds  wero  thifee  of  Ar- 
eadm  and  of  Reate.  The  latter  was  so  highly  es> 
teoDied  in  the  time  of  Varro,  that  a  sin^e  indi- 
vidual of  this  stock  had  been  known  to  fetch  sixty 
thousand  sesterces  (about  5002.  sterling),  and  a 
team  of  four,  as  much  as  feur.  hundred  Uiousand 
(upwards  of  83002.  steriing).  Such  animals  were 
of  coune  deUeatdy  nurtared,  being  fed  chiefly  upon 
fir  and  barley  bna.  (yio^^irwonfeaoai).  The  infe- 
rior deacxiption  of  asses  (mMorostf/ibif)  were  valued 
by  fenners  because  they  were  very  hardy,  not 
subject  to  disease,  capable  of  enduring  much  toil, 
Rquired  little  food  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
HKh  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  thorny  shrubs,  and 
might  be  made  serviceable  in  various  ways,  as  in 
canying  burdens  (attUi  doetuarii)^  turning  com 
Biills  and  even  in  ploughing,  where  tiie  soil  was 
not  8tt£  The  time  of  impregnation,  the  period  of 
gestation,  and  the  management  of  the  feals  (pulli), 
vere  the  same  as  in  hocKS.  They  were  seldom 
kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  herd.  (Varr.  ii 
1.  S  14,  ii  6.;  Colum.  viL  1  ;  Plin.H.M  viii  48; 
PyOad.  iv.  14.) 
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4.  Hules.  Muhu  and  Muia  were  the  general 
terms  for  the  hybrid  between  a  horse  and  an  ass, 
but  in  practice  a  distinction  was  dnwn  between 
Muli  and  Hmni,  Hmmi  were  the  progeny  of  a 
stallion  and  a  she-ass,  MuU  of  a  nude  ass  and  a 
mare.  The  latter  were  laxger  in  proportion,  and 
more  esteemed  than  the  former.  A  cross  some* 
times  was  formed  between  the  mare  and  the  onager 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Uncommon  care  was  taken  by  breeders  of  mules 
in  the  selection  of  the  parents.  A  strong  large- 
boned  mare,  powerfel  rather  than  swifr,  was  usu- 
ally chosen.  The  male  asses  at  their  birth  wero 
remoTed  from  their  mother,  suckled  by  mares, 
reared  upon  the  most  nourishing  food  (hay  and 
barley),  and  attained  to  fiill  vigour  when  three 
years  old.  A  good  admissarius  from  Arcadia  or 
Reate  was  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces (250/.  to  330A  sterling).  The  period  of 
gestation  was  observed  to  be  a  little  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pura  horse  or  ass,  extending  to 
thirteen  lunar  montos  ;  in  all  other  respects  &ir 
mani^ement,  habits,  and  mode  of  sale  were  Uie 


The  great  use  of  mules  was  in  drawing  travelling 
canriages  (kim»  emim  bmis  oomjmutia  omnia  ee- 
Uemla  w  em  tfaoMiter);  they  were  also  employed, 
like  asses,  in  carrying  burdens  upon  pack  saddles 
((aUteOae\  and  in  ploughing  light  land.  The  finer 
kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  were  driven  in  summer 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Rosea  on  the  Vdinns  to  the 
Montes  Guiguros.  (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  16,  iL  8  ;  Colum. 
vi.  8e»  87^  Plin.  ^.iV:  viiL 44  ;  Pallad.  iv.  14.) 

III. 

1.  Dogs  (cofiet)  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
flk  Ckmet  VUkuwit  watch-dogs,  whose  office  was  to 
guard  fiirm-houses  against  the  aggressbns  of  thieves. 

h,  Oaam  PoMtoroIm  s.  Omm  iVeaora,  to  protect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  robben  and  wild  beasts. 
Each  opilio  was  p^enemlly  attended  by  two  of 
these,  equipped  with  spiked  collars  (nM^bna),  to 
serve  as  a  defence  in  their  encounters  with  wolves 
and  other  advenaries. 

0.  Cbnss  VenaUtfL    Sporting  dogs. 

Vairo  and  0)lumella  describe  mmutely  the 
points  of  the  first  two  dosses,  with  which  alone  the 
former  was  concerned,  and  these  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  animals  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  the  present  day  in  the  Abruzzi.  They 
were  fed  upon  barley  meal  and  whey,  or  in  places 
where  no  cheese  was  made,  on  wheaten  bread 
moistened  with  the  warm  liquor  in  which  beans 
had  been  bofled.    (Varr.  ii  9  ;  Colum.  viL  12.) 

2.  Feeders  (paitarm). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  ferms  were  usually 
tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  even  women  \  but 
those  whuh  were  driven  to  distant  and  moun- 
tainous pastures  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
persons  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe,  who  always  went  well 
armed  and  were  accompanied  by  beasts  of  burden 
(jitmmUi  doimoria),  carrying  all  the  apparatus  and 
stores  required  during  a  protracted  absence  ;  the 
whole  body  of  men  and  animals  being  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  in- 
dividual, styled  Magittar  Poeorit^  who  kept  all 
the  accounto  and  possessed  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  few  words  upon  the  management  of  daiiy  pni> 
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duee,  which  mm  treated  as  a  diBtinct  Kienee 
{rvpowodia)  by  the  Greeks,  who  wrote  many 
treatiies  upon  the  topic. 

Cheefo-making  oommenoed  in  May,  and  the 
method  fbUowed  by  the  Ronuuu  was  sabstantially 
the  aamo  as  that  now  practised.  The  milk  un- 
skimmed was  used  as  firesh  as  possible,  was  slightly 
wanned,  the  rennet  (eoagulum)  was  then  added ;  as 
soon  as  the  card  fanned,  it  was  tnuuferred  to  baskets 
{JittotUoi^  calcUki)  or  wooden  chesets  (Jbrmae) 
perforated  with  holes,  in  order  that  the  whey 
(stfrwn)  might  drain  off  qnickly,  and  was  pressed 
down  by  weights  to  hasten  the  process.  The  mass 
was  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  placed  upon  a  wicker  crate  or  wooden 
board  in  a  cool  dark  place  ;  when  partially  dried, 
it  was  again  pressed  more  powerfully  than  before, 
again  siUted  and  again  shelved, — opentions  which 
were  repeated  for  several  days  until  it  had  required 
a  proper  consistency.  It  might  be  flavoured  with 
thyme,  with  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient, 
by  mixing  the  condiments  with  the  warm  milk. 

The  rennet  or  coagulum  was  usually  obtained 
firom  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  kid,  or  lamb  (poc^u- 
him  Uporimmn^  Aoa/mmn,  ag»immi\  the  two  former 
being  preferred  to  the  third,  while  some  persons 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  milky  juice 
expressed  firom  a  fig-tree  branch,  vin^jar,  and  a 
Tariety  of  other  substances. 

The  cheeses  from  cows*  milk  (ouet  biAvli)  were 
bdieved  to  contain  more  nourishment,  but  to  be 
more  indkestible  than  those  from  ewes*  milk  (oasei 
ovUii)  ;  the  least  nonrishing  and  most  digestible 
wen  ihote  from  goats*  miSc  (eatei  caprim)^  the 
new  and  moist  cheeses  in  each  case  being  more 
nourishing  {magis  alMle9\  and  leas  heavy  (tn 
torpom  nom  resides),  than  those  which  were  old 
and  dry. 

Butter  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (ii.2.  §  16),  but 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  used  as  an  artide  of 
food  (Vair.  ii  1.  «  28.  U  ;  Colum.  vil  8  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xi  ^^  xxiv.  9a,  xzv.  39,  xxviiL  34  ;  Pal- 
lad.  vi.  9). 

^.   VILLATICA  PA8TI0. 

ViSUdxeoA  Paationes^  from  which  many  persons 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  derived  large  revenues,  were  separated  into 
two  departments,  according  to  the  names  given  to 
the  buddings  or  enclosures  adapted  to  the  different 
animaLs:  — 

I.  Aviana  s.  Omitkotut, 
II.   Vitxtricu 

I.  Aviaria  s.  OmUJumM^  in  the  most  eztoided  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  signified  receptacles  for  birds 
of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame^  terres- 
trial or  amphibious,  but  it  is  frequently  and  con- 
veniently employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  de- 
note the  stnictures  formed  for  birds  caught  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  {<meep§\  from  whom  they 
were  purchased,  and  then  shut  up  and  sold  at  a 
profit  after  they  became  ftX. 

In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  between,  a. 
Cohort  m  plano^  b.  OoUtmbarnim,  o.  OmiihoH^  of 
which  the  first  two  only  were  known  to  the  earlier 
Romans.  « 

a.  Cohort  m  pltmo,  was  the  poultry-yard  in- 
cluding the  houses  and  courts  destined  for  those 
domestic  fowls  which  were  bred  and  fed  on  the 
tera,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted  to 
§j  abnad.    Of  these  the  chief  were,  1.  Bam- 
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door  fowls  or  chickens  (^ajeiiNis).  3.  Odneafewla 
{palUfiae  NumUUeM  s.  Afrmutae),  3,  Pheaniics 
(pkatiam).  4.  Peacocks  {pammet).  6,  Oeeee 
(oiusrvs).  6.  Ducks  {anaiet).  7.  Teal  (?)  {qmr- 
quedulae). 

6.  Colmnbariwiiif  the  dove-cote. 

0.  The  OntiAon  proper,  the  inmates  of  which 
wen  chiefly,  1.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds  (turdi^ 
msnt&is),  especiaUy  the  former.  2.  Quails  (fiotar- 
meet).  3.  Turtledoves  {turtwntt).  4.  Ortokns  (?) 
{nulianae\  all  of  which  are  in  Italy  bird*  of  paa- 
sage  arriving  m  great  flocks  at  particular  seasons. 

II.  In  like  manner  the  term  KNurio,  which 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  places  contrived 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or  which 
supplied  articles  of  food  and  did  not  fidl  under  the 
denomination  cipeeudet  or  acet^  must  be  separated 
into  those  designed  for  the  reception  of  Uuad  ani- 
mals, and  those  for  fishes. 

a.  LeporariOf  ApiariOy  CodeariOf  CfUrariOf  and 
/9L  JPitcinae. 

a.  Lepororia,  The  *ni«n«lf  l^ept  in  lepora* 
lia  were  chiefly,  1.  Hares  and  rabbits  (/iipoyw). 

2.  Various  species  of  deer  (cerrt,  oqsrsiui,  ofjyM). 

3.  Wild  boars  (opri),  and  under  the  same  cate* 
gory  rank,  4.  Beet  \aptM),  5.  Snails  '  (codU^). 
6.  Oormice  (^iUrvt). 

/S.  Ptaemat  or  fish-ponds,  divided  into  — 

1.  PMomoe  091100  da^os,  fresh-water  ponds;  and 

2.  Puemat  <iquae  talmMA,  salt-water  ponds. 

We  commence  then  with  a  description  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cokort  mpbmo  and  their  dwell- 
ing. 

L  AviAKtA. 
I.  a.  Cohort  in  piano. 

In  the  science  of  rearing  poultry  (Raho  Chhor- 
lalit^  ipyiB<np6^ia\  three  precepto  were  of  geneml 
application.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scrupulousiy 
dean,  were  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh 
air  and  pure  water,  and  were  to  be  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  weasels,  hawks,  and  other  vermin. 
The  two  former  objects  were  attained  by  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and  by  incessant  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  superintendents  (cartrtoref, 
eustodot)  I  the  l&tter  was  effected  bv  overlaying  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  courts,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  coats  of  smooth  hard  plaster  or  stucco, 
and  by  Covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  huge 
nets. 

Again,  the  attention  of  those  who  desired  to  rear 
poultry  with  profit  was  chiefly  occupied  by  five 
considerations:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good  breeding 
stock  (dtfffinere).  2.  The  hnpregnation  of  the 
hens  (ds  /betnra).  3.  The  management  of  the 
eggs  during  incubation  (d«  omt).  4.  The  rearing 
of  the  pullets  (de  puUit).  5.  Fattening  them  for 
the  market  (d6/artura)y  this  hst  prooen  bei^g, 
however,  finqnently  conducted  not  by  the  fiumer 
(ruttieut\  but  by  persons  who  made  it  their  sole 
occupation  (Yarioret), 

1,  2.  Chidtens  (palUmae).  Of  the  diiforent 
species  of  domestic  fowls,  the  most  important  were 
gallinae^  which  were  divided  into  three  chuses : — 
o.  ChlUnat  ViUaHcae  s.  Cohortcdet^  the  common 
chicken,  b.  CkUUnas  AJrieanas  s.  Numidieaey  the 
same  probably  with  the  /icA.cayp(3«s  of  the  Greeks, 
the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  ColnmeUa  scareely 
amounting  to  a  specific  difference  ;  and  c  Cfatiinae 
Ruttieae,  The  last  were  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Insula  Oalllnaiia,  but  it  is  so  diificidt  to 
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ietcfmae  from  the  deecriptiona  tranimitled  to  OB 
wbat  tkej  really  were^  that  we  know  not  whether 
ve  ooght  to  legud  them  as  pheasanta,  as  led- 
fegped  paxtridftt,  aa  wood-giooae,  or  as  some 
apedes  of  game  different  from  any  of  these.  The 
J/rieamaej  always  acarce  and  dear,  were  treated 
abkoat  exactly  in  the  aame  manner  aa  peacoeka, 
and  never  became  of  importanoe to  the  fanner;  the 
Ruttiaam  are  little  spoken  of  except  aa  objects  of 
tanotatrf,  and  Columella  dedarea  uat  they  would 
not  breed  ia  eonfinement  (m  tervUmie  mom  JheUmt). 
We  thenlnw  confine  our  obaenrationB  to  the  FU- 
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AmoB^  the  breeds  cetebrated  far  firiiUng  were 
the  Tiaai^rian,  the  Rhodian,  and  the  Chalcidean ; 
Imt  thcae  were  not  the  most  profitable  for  the 
BHrket  The  pointa  of  a  good  bam-door  fowl  are 
■unutely  deacribed  by  Varra,  Cohunella,  and  Pal- 
bdina,  who  all  agree  in  recommending  the  breeder 
to  reject  auch  aa  were  white,  fixr  they  were  more 
delicate  and  leaa  prolific  than  those  whose  plomage 
waa  darker.  Some  were  permitted  to  roam  about 
(fv^oa)  during  the  day,  and  pick  np  what  they 
eoold,  but  the  greater  number  were  constantly 
shot  up  (fiUnuae)  in  a  poidtry  yard  ^aUimarmmy 
2ymi6Modnrcibr),  which  was  an  enclosed  court 
(ieptum)  with  a  warm  aspect,  strewed  with  sand 
or  ashes  wherein  th^  miffht  wallow,  and  oorered 
over  with  a  net.  It  contamed  hen-housea  (caveae) 
to  whidi  they  retired  at  night  and  rooated  upon 
polea  atretehed  aerosa  (per&ati)  for  their  conve- 
nience^ neata  (embiUa)  for  the  laying  hens  being 
eonstrocted  along  the  walla.  The  whole  est»- 
Uishment  waa  under  the  control  of  a  poultiy 
man  (oeuirNw,  aulo8  s.  asraior  ffolUmaruu),  who 
ooevpied  an  adjoining  hut,  nsuaUy  assisted  by 
an  old  WDman  and  a  boy,  for  the  flocks  were 
often  Tery  large,  containinff  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  proportion  of  one  cock  (jfoBua)  to 
five  bene  was  commonly  observed,  the  males  not 
required  for  breeding  bong  killed  young  or  made 
into  capona  (fiopi).  Their  food  consisted  of  barley 
with  the  husk  removed  (konkum  pinaiitim\  miUet, 
▼etdiea,  and  lentils,  when  these  articles  could  be 
procm«d  cheap,  but  when  too  dear,  they  were 
supplied  with  the  refuse  of  wheat,  bran  with  a 
little  of  the  fiour  adhering,  the  seeds  of  cytisns, 
and  the  like. 

The  layinff  aeaaoo  began  in  January  and  con- 
^nned  until  uie  autumnal  equinox.  From  tw«i^- 
five  to  thirty  ^ga,  the  number  being  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  the  weather  was  hot  or 
eold,  were  placed  beneath  a  docking  hen  (ffulUma 
gloeiems)  from  one  to  two  years  old,  who  was  kept 
constantly  shut  up  except  at  feeding  time,  or  even 
funiefaed  with  (bod  while  on  the  nest.  The  cura- 
tor made  hia  rounds  r^[ularly  during  the  twenty 
days  of  incubation,  turning  the  eggs,  that  they 
might  all  receive  equal  heat,  and  rejecting  those 
wluch  upon  examination  were  found  to  contain  no 
embryos.  Such  as  were  not  required  for  hatch- 
ing, were  preserved  by  rubbing  them  with  strong 
fanoe^  and  then  storing  them  up  in  chaff  or  bran. 
The  chicks  for  fifteen  days  were  fed  by  hand  on 
polenta  mixed  with  nasturtium  (cress)  seed. 

Chid^ens,  when  &ttened  for  sale,  were  shut  up 
m  dark  narrow  cribs,  light  and  motion  being  on- 
fiivourable  to  the  {Mmxaa  ;  or  each  bird  was  swung 
separately  in  a  baiaket,  with  a  small  hole  at  each 
sad,  one  for  the  head,  the  other  for  the  rump,  and 
bedded  upon  the  tofieat  hay  or  ohafi^  but  so 


crainped  In  apace  that  he  could  not  turn  round. 
In  tnia  state  they  were  crammed  with  wheat, 
Unaeed,  barley  meal  kneaded  with  water  into 
small  lumps  (i»rttmdae)j  and  other  fiuinaceous 
food,  the  opwation  requiring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  ihiys.  (Var.  iiL  9  ;  Colum.  viiL  2,  dec 
12  ;  Plin.  H,  M  x.  21  ;  Pallad.  i.  27,  29.) 

3.  Pheasants  (phatkud)  are  not  mentioned 
among  domestic  poultry  by  Vairo  or  Columella, 
but  find  a  place  in  the  compilation  of  Palladius, 
who  directs  that  young  birds,  that  is,  those  of  a 
year  old,  should  be  sdected  as  breeders  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  two  hens,  and  that  the 
eggs  should  be  hatched  by  barn-door  fowl&  The 
chicks  were  to  be  fed  for  the  first  fi>rtn]ght  on  cold 
boiled  barley  lightly  sprinkled  with  wine,  after- 
wards upon  bruised  wheat,  locusts,  and  anCs  egga, 
and  were  to  be  prevented  from  having  acceaa  to 
water.  They  became  iai  in  thirty  days  if  shut  up 
and  crammed  with  wheat  flour  made  up  into  smaU 
lumps  {tmmndae)  with  oil     (Pallad.  i  29.) 

4.  Peacocks  (ficewmes^  J^vt,  pavae)  are  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  as  an  article  of  food  by 
Q.  Hortoisius  at  a  banquet  on  the  installation  ii 
an  augur  (at^piraU  adttiaU  eoema).  They  speedily 
became  so  much  in  request  that  soon  afterwards  a 
single  full-grown  bird  sold  for  fifty  doiarii  (up- 
wards of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  sipgle  egg 
for  five  (upwards  of  three  shillings),  while  cme 
breeder,  M.  Aufidius  Luroo,  derived  an  income  of 
60,000  sesterces  (about  500^  sterling)  from  this 
source  alone.  The  most  favourable  situations  for 
rearing  peacocks  were  afforded  by  the  small  rocky 
but  welt-wooded  islets  off  the  Italian  coast,  where 
they  roamed  in  fireedom  without  fear  of  b^ng  lost 
or  stolen,  provided  their  own  food,  and  brongnt  up 
their  young.  Thoae  persons  who  could  not  com- 
mand such  advantage,  kept  them  in  small  en- 
dosures  roofed  over,  or  under  porticoes,  perches 
(pgrtieae)  being  supplied  for  them  to  roost  upon, 
with  a  large  grassy  court  in  firont,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  and  shaded  by  trees.  They  were  fed 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  but  chiefly  barlev,  did  not 
arrive  at  full  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  years 
dd,  when  one  cock  was  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 
care  was  taken  to  suj^ly  each  bird  with  a  separate 
nest  (discreta  cubilia).  The  hatching  process  was 
most  profitably  per&rmed  by  common  barn-door 
fowls,  fat  in  this  way  the  pea-hen  hud  three  times 
in  a  aeason,  first  five  ^gs  (ova  pamm»ma\  then 
four,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if  allowed  to  in- 
cubate beradf  could  rear  only  one  brood.  In  the 
time  of  Varro^  three  chicks  (pmlU  jpawmmC)  for 
each  full-grown  bird  were  considered  a  fiur  return. 
(Varr.  iiL  6  ;  Colum.  viii.  11  ;  PaUad.  i  28  ; 
Plin.  X  20  ;  comp.  Juv.  i.  143.) 

5.  Geese  {oMerta)  were  easily  reared,  but  were 
not  very  profitable  and  somewhat  troublesome,  fox 
a  running  stream  or  a  pond  with  a  good  supply  of 
herbage  was  essential,  and  they  could  not  be 
turned  out  to  graze  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  crops, 
which  they  tore  up  by  the  roots,  at  Uie  same  time 
destroying  vegetation  by  their  dung.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  lazve  sise  and 
pure  white,  the  grey  variety  (eorti  vd  jwaet)  being 
regarded  as  inferior  on- the  supposition  that  they 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wUd  spedes.  Thour 
food  consisted  of  dover,  fenugreek,  lettuce,  to- 
gether with  leguminous  plants,  all  of  which  were 
sown  for  their  use,  and  especnally  an  herb  called 
cipis  by  the  Greeks,  which  seems  to  have  beoi 
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a  sort  of  endiTe.  Impregnatioii  took  place  mboat 
mid-winter,  one  gander  being  allowed  to  three 
femalei,  who  when  the  laying  seaaon,  which  was 
early  in  spring,  approached,  were  shut  ap  in  a  stmo- 
ture  (xyt^^oaKtioy)  consisting  of  a  oonrt  (pokor§\ 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  inside 
containing  leoeptacles  (Aonie,  oeUae^  tpdtmeae\ 
from  two  to  three  feet  square,  built  of  hewn  stone 
or  brick^  well  lined  with  chaf^  for  the  eggs.  In- 
cubation, according  to  the  weather,  lasted  from 
twenty-fire  to  thirty  days,  during  which  period  the 
mothers  were  supplied  by  the  custos  with  bailey 
crushed  in  water.  The  goslings  remained  in  the 
house  finr  about  ten  days,  and  were  led  iqwn  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  cresses  {na$huimm) 
chopped  in  water,  after  which  they  were  taken  out 
in  fine  weather  to  feed  in  marshy  meadows  and 
pools.  It  was  found  in  practice  most  advantageous 
to  employ  barn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers  ;  and  in  Uiis  case 
the  gooie  would  lay  three  times  in  a  season,  first 
five  eggs,  then  four,  and  lastly  three. 

Gosli^s,  when  from  fimr  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  &tten  in  dark  vrarm  coops  {9uffi- 
aon'ttm),  where  they  were  fed  with  bailey  pottage 
and  fine  flour  moistened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  eat  and  drink  three  times  s  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swiUlow.  In  this  way  they  became  fit 
for  the  maricet  in  two  months  or  less.  A  flock  of 
geese  fumished  not  only  eggs  but  feathers  also,  for 
It  was  customaiy  to  pluck  them  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  the  feathers  were  worth 
five  denarii  (about  three  sUUings  and  fouipence)  a 
pound.  (Vano,  iiL  10 ;  Coliun.  viii  18  ;  Plin. 
Jr.N.iL.22i  Pallad.136.) 

6.  Ducks  (onotet).  The  dnek-honse  (viiertf'O' 
rpo^loy)  was  more  oosdy  than  the  ehenoboscium, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
but  querqnedulae,  phalerides,  boscades  (whatever 
these  may  have  been),  and  similar  birds  which 
seek  their  fi)od  in  pools  and  swamps.  A  flat  piece 
of  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surreunded  by  a 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  weU  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  along  the  oontse  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (erepido)  a  series  of  covered  nests 
(ifoete  eiUnlia)  vrere  formed  of  hewn  stone,  the 
whole  open  space  above  being  covered  over  with  a 
net  or  trellioe  work  (daina  anptrpontUi).  A  shal- 
low pond  (piscina)  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
■enclosure,  the  marain  formed  of  ojm$  signimunj  and 
'planted  round  with  shrubs  ;  through  this  flowed  a 
small  stream  which  traversed  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  throvni  food  for  the  inmates, 
consisting  of  wheat,  beriey,  millet,  acorns,  grape 
«kinsj  small  orabs  or  cray  fish,  and  other  water 
animals.  The  ^|gs  were  genmlly  hi^hed  by 
common  hens,  the  precautions  taken  during  incu- 
bation and  the  rearing  of  the  dudclings  being  the 
same  as  in  the  case  ^  puUets.  (Var.  iii  11  ; 
C<dum.  viii.  1$.) 

I.  b,  OohanJbarium, 

Pigeons  (cduvUtuSj  cotumba).  Yairo  distin- 
guishes two  species  or  varieties,  the  one  Oenus 
tojcatile  s.  agresUy  probably  the  Colwnba  livia  of 
naturalists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  Kving  in 
lofty  turrets  {gubUmea  iurriculae\  flying  abroad 
without  restmint,  and  generally  of  a  darkish  tx>lour, 
dappled,  and  without  any  admixture  of  white,  the 
btber  kind  more  tame  (r/em«nft'i»),  feeding  about  the 
doors  oi  iLii  fiirm,  and  ior  the  most  part  white.  Be- 
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tween  these  a  cross  breed  (mueeUmm)  was  usually 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  edifice  (wc^iaTtf. 
porpo^uuf ;  wspivrf^cby),  constoneted  for  the  par- 
pose.  These  buildipga,  placed  under  the  chaige 
of  a  cofamftarnw,  were  frequently  laige  enoogh  to 
contain  5000,  were  vaolted,  or  roofod  in  with  tiles, 
and  furnished  with  one  small  entrance^  but  wdl 
lighted  by  means  of  laige  baned  or  latticed  win- 
dows (fimtfrae  PuMuxmaBf  s.  rBteawfatoe).  The 
walls,  carefully  stoocoed,  were  lined  from  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  round-shaped  nests  with  a 
single  small  aperture  (fiolmmbaria)^  often  formed  of 
eaithenware  {fietiUa\  one  being  assigned  to  OTeiy 
pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plau  was  placed 
upon  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  copious  supply  of 
fresh  water  was  introduced  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing ;  their  food,  consisting  of  the  refi»e  of  wheat 
(enereto  tnHei)^  millet,  vetches,  peas,  kidney-beans, 
and  othtt  leguminoos  seeds,  was  placed  in  nanrow 
troughs  rsn^sd  round  the  walls,  and  fiUed  hj  pipes 
from  without  Those  pigeons,  which  were  kept  in 
the  country,  being  allowed  to  go  oat  and  in  at  will, 
supported  Uiemsdves  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
upon  what  they  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  were 
r^gukriy  fod  (aeeqaiant  eomditioa  eSbarkt)  fag  two 
or  three  months  only  ;  but  those  in  or  near  a  town 
were  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wepurrcpo- 
rpo^ToVf  lest  they  should  be  snared  or  destroyed. 
They  were  Tery  fruitful,  since  (me  pair  would  rear 
eight  broods  of  two  each  in  the  coarse  of  a  year, 
and  the  young  birds  (jmlU)  very  speedily  arrived 
at  maturi^,  and  b^^  forthwith  to  lay  in  their 
tuin.  Those  set  aside  for  the  market  had  their 
wing  feathers  plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken, 
and  were  then  fattened  upon  white  bread  pre- 
viously chewed  (mandvoaio  eamduio/amwitptme). 
A  handsome  pair  of  breeding  pigeons  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetch  at  Rome,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinea 
aivi  a  half) ;  if  remaikably  fine,  as  high  as  a  thou- 
sand (nearly  eight  guineas) ;  and  as  much  as  six- 
teen hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  was  a 
price  sometimes  asked,  while  Colmndla  speaks  of 
four  thousand  (upwards  of  thirty  pounds)  having 
been  giren  in  his  time ;  and  some  persons  were 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  invested  in  this  kind  of  {no- 
perty.  The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  when  ther  have  been  fed  waa 
remarked  by  the  andents,  who  were  wont,  for  the 
sake  of  amusement^  to  bring  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.  (Vair.  iii.  7 ;  Colunu 
viii.  8  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  x.  52,  74,  xL  64,  zviil  42  - 
PaUad.  i  24.) 

I.  e.  Ormihcm^  Amarium  (ifnn$orpo^hy), 

^  Ormthonee,  in  the  restricted  sense,  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  1.  Those  constructed  for 
pleasure  merdy  being  designed  for  the  reception  of 
nightingales  and  other  singing  buds.  2.  Those  for 
profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  con- 
fined and  fettened.  Varro  gives  a  very  curious  and 
minute  description  of  an  ornithon  bdonging  to  the 
first  class,  which  he  himsdf  possessed,  and  Lu- 
cnllus  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  triclinium  constnicted  in  his 
Tusculan  villa  inside  of  an  ornithon,  delighting  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  upon  the  table  ready 
for  his  repast,  while  others  were  fluttering  at  the 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Onu- 
thones  of  the  second  dass,  with  which  alone  we  are 
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■t  pfesenteoiicamedi  were  kept  bj  ponlteren {maed- 
hirii)^  and  others  in  the  ci^,  but  the  greater  nun- 
ha  vere  aituated  in  Sabinnm,  because  thrushes 
trere  most  abundant  in  tiiat  region.  Thoe  huge 
cages  were  formed  hy  enclosing  a  ^Mice  of  ground 
with  high  walls  and  covering  it  in  with  an  arched 
rDot  Water  was  introduced  by  pipes,  and  con- 
ducted in  numerous  narrow  channds,  the  windows 
were  few  and  small,  that  light  might  be  excluded 
as  much  aa  possible,  and  that  the  prisoners  might 
not  |»ne  from  looking  out  upon  the  open  country, 
where  tbCT  mates  were  enjoying  fireedom.  Indeed, 
so  senaitiTe  woe  thrushes,  and  so  apt  to  despond 
when  first  canght,  that  it  was  the  practice  to  shut 
than  up  for  some  time  with  other  tame  individuals 
•f  their  own  kind  (eeforoMi),  who  acted  as  decoys 
(a^fecAorwr),  in  reconciling  them  to  captivity.  In 
the  interior  of  this  buildmg  numerous  stakes  {poU) 
vtoe  fixed  upright,  upon  which  the  birds  might 
slight ;  long  poles  also  {pertieae)  were  arranged  in 
an  incUned  position  resting  against  the  walls  with 
•pen  nailed  in  rows  across,  and  lofts  were  con- 
ftnicted»  all  lor  the  same  purpose.  Two  smaller 
apartmenta  were  attached,  one  in  which  the  super- 
intendant  {cttrtdor)  deposited  the  birds  which  died 
a  uataial  death,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
square  aceounta  with  his  master,  the  other,  called 
the  mehuormmy  communicating  with  the  great  hall 
by  a  door,  into  which  those  birds  wanted  for  the 
nauket  were  driven  from  time  to  time,  and  killed 
oat  of  sight,  lest  the  others  m%ht  droop  on  witness- 
ing the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Millet  and  wild  berries  were  given  fiedy,  but 
their  chief  food  consisted  of  diy  figs  caiefolly 
peded  (dS^emier  pingUa)  and  kneaded  with  fiir  or 
pollen  into  nudl  lumps,  which  were  chewed  by  per- 
sons hired  to  perform  this  operation.'  The  buds 
osoally  kept  in  an  omithon  have  been  mentioned 
abovey'lmt  of  these  by  hr  the  most  important  were 
thnishea,  which  made  their  appearance  in  vast 
flocks  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  seem  to  have 
been  in  great  request ;  for  out  of  a  single  establish- 
ment in  Sabinum,  in  the  time  of  Yarro,  five  thousand 
were  sometimes  sold  in  a  single  year  at  the  rate  of 
three  denarii  a  head,  thus  yielding  a  sum  of  60,000 
sesterces,  about  five  hundred  pounds  stcrlinff. 

The  manure  from  omithoncs  containing  thrushes 
sad  blackbirds  was  not  only  a  powerfiil  stimulant 
to  the  soil,  but  was  given  as  food  to  oxen  and  pigs, 
who  fottcned  cm  it  rapidly. 

Turtle  doves  (terforvs,  dim.  iurtuHUae)  belonged 
to  the  class  which  did  not  lay  eggs  in  captivity 
[mee  parit  nee  €xdudU\  and  consequently,  as 
won  as  caught,  were  put  up  to  fiitten  (voiatura 
ibt  ut  capitmr  furburoA  dMUnatmr),  They  were 
not  however  confined  in  an  ordinary  omithon  but 
m  a  baHding  similar  to  a  dove^wte,  with  this  dif- 
feienoe,  that  the  interior,  instead  of  being  fitted  up 
with  columbaria,  contained  rows  of  brackets  (mufw- 
lof),  or  short  stakes  projecting  horizontally  firom  the 
wall  and  rising  tier  above  tier.  Over  each  row, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
hempen  matB{tegetiaUaecannabittae)  were  stretched, 
ui  which  the  birds  reposed  day  and  night,  while 
sets  were  drawn  tiffht  in  firont  to  prevent  them 
from  flying  about,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
lean.  Tbej  fiittened  readily  in  harvest  time,  de- 
liglrting  most  in  dry  wheat,  of  which  one-luUf 
nodiiis  per  day  was  soffirient  for  120  turtles,  or  in 
millet  moistened  with  sweet  wine.  (Van,  iiL  8  ; 
Colum.  Tiii  9  ;  PaUad.  I  25  ;  Plin.  ff,^\  x.  24, 
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54,  35, 5S,  58,  74  }  oomp.  Plant  ModeO,  i  1. 44  ; 
Juv.  vL  38.) 

II.  VlVAUlA, 
II.  a,  LeporarixK 

Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled  paddocks, 
planted  thickly  with  uimbs  to  give  shelter ;  and  in- 
tended, as  the  name  implies,  for  the  reception  of 
animals  of  the  hare  kind  ;  viz.  1.  The  common  grey 
\aaa{ItaUeamhoefUMirum^fic.gmu»),  2.  The  moun- 
tain or  white  hare  from  the  Alps,  seldom  brought 
to  Rome  {toH  candidi  suni).  a  Rabbits  {etmiculi), 
believed  to  be  natives  of  Spain.  These,  at  least 
the  first  and  third,  bred  rapidly,  were  caught  occa- 
sionally, shut  up  in  boxes,  fattened  and  sold.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  Uporariitm  was  changed 
for  the  more  appropriate  term  diiptarrpopttoy,  since 
a  varietur  of  wild  animals,  such  as  boars  (cqm)^ 
stags  (ostm),  and  roe  deer  (capreae\  were  pro- 
cured firom  the  hunter  (oenotor),  and  shut  up  in 
these  parks,  which  now  embraced  several  acres 
even  in  Italy,  while  in  the  provinces,  especially 
Transalpine  Gaul,  they  firequently  comprdiended 
a  drenit  of  many  miles  of  hill  and  swamp,  ^ade 
and  forest.  This  space  was,  if  possible,  fenced 
by  a  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  or  of  unbumt  brick 
and  day,  or,  where  the  extent  rendered  even  the 
latter  too  costly,  by  a  strong  paling  {vacerra)  finrmed 
of  upright  stakes  (tt^niM)  drilled  with  holes  {per 
latu9  (^hTcuiittr\  through  which  poles  {amites)  were 
passed  horizMitally,  the  whole  of  oak  or  cork  tree 
timber,  braced  and,  as  it  were,  latticed  by  planks 
nailed  diaffonally  (sens  trantfjerria  datrttre)^  much 
in  the  foshion  of  wooden  hurdles.  Even  in  the 
laxgest  endosures  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
animals  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  moderate  size 
they  were  fi«quently  tamed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  would  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  horn  to  r»- 
cdve  their  food.  (Varr.  ill  12  ;  Colum.  ix.  1  ; 
Plin.  ff,  AT.  viii.  52.) 

Bees  (opw).  The  delight  experienced  in  the 
management  of  these  creatures  is  sufllciently  proved 
by  the  space  and  care  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
Viigil,  and  by  the  singulariy  minute  instructions 
contained  in  the  agricultural  writers,  especially  in 
Columella,  who  derived  his  materials  from  the  still 
more  daborate  compilations  of  Hyginus  and  Cel- 
sus,  the  finmer  being  the  author  of  a  regular  bee 
calendar,  in  which  the  various  precepts  for  thi» 
guidance  of  the  bee  fiincier  (mdlarius^  apiariut  ; 
/tcAtrovpT^f,  meliiurgtu)  were  armnged  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  seasons  and  days  of  the  yenr. 
The  methods  which  the  andents  describe  differ 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  firom  those  followed  by 
ourselves,  although  m  some  respects  our  practice  is 
inferior,  since  they  never  destroyed  a  hive  for  the 
sake  of  its  contents,  but  abstracted  a  portion  of  the 
honey  only,  alwa3rs  leaving  a  suflSdent  supply  fer 
the  support  of  the  insects  in  winter ;  and  the  same 
swarm,  occasionally  reinforced  by  young  recraita, 
might  thus  continue  for  ten  years,  whidk  was  ns 
garded  as  the  limit  Our  superior  knowledge  of 
natural  histoiy  has  however  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine that  the  chief  of  the  hive  is  always  a  female, 
not  a  male  (reae)  as  was  the  general-  belief ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  duties  perfoAned  by  the  queen^ 
the  working  bees,  and  drones  (/kd  %.jfure»\  which 
were  unknown  or  confounded  ;  and  to  reject  the 
absurd  foncy,  to  which  however  we  are  indebtf'd 
for  the  most  chaiming  episode  in  the  Geoigit% 
which  origwated  with  the  Oroeks,  and  is  repeated 
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witiL  toihaiitatiiig  fiuth  by  almost  every  aathority, 
that  Bwanxu  might  be  produced  by  spcmtaiieoiu 
ffeneration  from  the  putrescent  carcase  of  an  ox 
(ear  MnUo  oofpore  putre/acto  ;  and  hence  they  were 
commonly  termed  fiooySveu  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Aichelaiis  fidbs  ^ifiir^s  wwwon^/A^ra  r^fCMn). 

The  early  Romans  placed  the  hires  in  niches, 
hollowed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  farm-honse  itself 
onder  the  shelter  of  the  eaves  (subier  8ubgrvnda»\ 
but  in  later  times  it  became  more  common  to  form 
a  regular  apiary  (c^Marmm,  a/veurium,  nuilarium  ; 
luXirrvrpQ^uiv^  Ii9hjrrvrt\\  sometimes  so  exten- 
sive,  as  to  yield  5000  pounds  of  honey  in  a  season. 
This  was  a  small  enclosure  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villa,  in  a  wann  and  sheltered  spot, 
as  little  subject  as  possible  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  or  to  disturbances  of  any  description 
from  the  elements  or  from  animals  ;  and  carefully 
removed  from  the  influence  of  foetid  exhalations, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water  was 
provided,  and  plantations  were  formed  of  those 
plants  and  flowers  to  which  they  weremost  attached, 
especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme,  the  former  as 
being  conducive  to  the  health  of  bees,  the  latter  as 
sffisrding  the  greatest  quantity  of  hcmey  {aj^itsimwm 
ad  md^ianm).  The  yew  was  carefully  avoided, 
not  beouise  in  itself  noxious  to  the  swarm,  but  be- 
cause the  honey  made  from  it  was  poisonous.  {Sic 
mea  Cymeat  JvgUmit  eatamina  taamg.)  The  hives 
(o/m,  alnjei,  (doearia^  icu^^Acu),  if  stationary,  were 
built  of  brick  (domioUia  lattribut  Jaata)  or  baked 
dung  (e*  >Smo),  if  moveable,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered the  most  convenient,  were  hollowed  out  of 
a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  boards,  or  of  wicker 
work,  or  of  l^^aik,  or  of  earthenware,  the  last  being 
accounted  the  worst,  because  more  easily  affected 
by  heat  or  cold,  while  those  of  cork  were  accounted 
best.  They  were  perforated  with  two  small  holes 
for  the  insects  to  pass  in  and  out,  were  covered 
with  moveable  tops  to  enable  the  mellarius  to  in- 
spect the  interior,  which  was  done  three  times  a 
month,  in  spring  and  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  filth  which  might  have  accumulated, 
or  any  worms  that  might  have  found  entrance  ;  and 
woe  arranged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  being  taken  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  rows  in  all,  and  that  the 
lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  ele- 
vated three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  coated  with 
cmooth  stucco  to  prevent  lizards,  snakes,  or  other 
aoxiooa  animals  from  climbing  upb 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  the 
movements  which  indicated  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  a  oolonv  (fitBomien)  were  watched  im- 
remittingly,  and  when  it  was  actually  thrown  oS^ 
they  were  deterred  from  a  long  flight  by  casting 
dust  upon  them,  and  by  tinkling  sounds,  being 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  alight  upon  some 
neighbouring  branch  by  rubbing  it  with  balm 
iflpioBtnmi^  IJut)uffir6^vXKitv^  s.  fiiXway^  s.  ficAi- 
^vXAov),  or  any  sweet  substance.  When  they 
had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  transferred  to 
a  hive  similarly  prepared,  and  if  they  showed  any 
disinclination  to  enter  were  urged  on  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
by  sprinkling  them  with  honey  water  {meUa)  ;  if 
buy,  they  were  tempted  out  by  placing  the  sweet- 
imelling  plants  they  most  loved,  chie^  apiastram 
or  thyme,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hive, 
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recourse  being  had  at  the  Hune  time  to  a  sli^kl 
frimigation.  If  distracted  by  sedition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  two  pretenden  to  the 
throne,  the  rivau  were  caught,  examined,  and  the 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weather, 
those  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  sudden 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  jdaced  in  a  spot 
warmed  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  they  revived  laid 
down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather  for 
any  length  of  time  prevented  them  from  going 
abroad,  they  were  fed  upon  honey  and  water,  or 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded  into  a  paste. 

The  honey  harvest  {mdlatia,  melli*  vindemioj 
cattrcUio  oZ-Dorvin,  diei  oastrumdi^  fAOdroHrts)^  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  took  place  three  times  a  year, 
but  more  usually  twice  only,  in  June  and  October ; 
on  the  first  visitation  four-fifths,  at  the  second  two 
thirds  of  the  honey  was  abstracted  ;  but  these  pro- 
portions varied  much  according  to  the  season,  and 
the  strength  of  the  particular  hive.  The  system 
pursued  was  veiy  simple :  the  moveable  top  was 
taken  o£^  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  side  opened, 
the  bees  were  driven  away  by  a  smoking  apparatus, 
and  the  mellarius  cut  out  with  peculiarly  formed 
knives  as  much  of  the  contents  as  he  thought  fit 

The  comb  (JmmSf  KHpiov\  which  was  the  product 
of  their  industry,  was  composed  of  wax  (osra,  icnphs) 
formed  into  hexagonal  ceUs  (sor  anguUa  ceUa\  the 
geometrical  advantages  of  which  were  soon  dis- 
covered by  mathematicians,  containing  for  the  most 
port  honey  (me/,  M^^)*  but  also  the  more  solid 
sweet  substance  commonly  called  bee-bread  {pro- 
poUty  'Kp6ino\is\  the  classical  name  being  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  near  the  entrance.  The  combs 
were  cemented  together,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
hive  daubed' over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  the  erithace 
{ipiOdmii)  of  Varro  and  his  Greek  authorities, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  else- 
where termed  mdligo  (jJUE\lT»tM). 

Golumella  and  PaUadius  describe  ingenious  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  wild  swarms  {apes  sy^res- 
tres^/arae^  rusHoae^  as  opposed  to  uriKuuu^  deurei) ; 
and  Pliny  notices  the  humble  bees  which  con- 
structed their  nests  in  the  ground,  but  seems  to 
suppose  that  they  were  peailiar  to  a  district  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  the  domestic  species  will  be  found  de- 
tailed by  the  different  authorities  quoted  below. 
(Aristot  Hi$L  Anim,  v.  ix ;  Aelian.  de  Amm.  i 
59,  60,  V.  10,  II ;  Var.  iL  5,  iii  3, 16 ;  Virg,  Geory. 
iv. ;  (>>lnm.  ix.  3.  &c,  xL  2  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xL  5, 
&a  ;  PaUad.  L  37—39,  iv.  15,  v.  8,  vL  10,  vil  7, 
ix.  7,  xi.  13,  xii  8.) 

Snails  {ooehleas).  Certain  species  of  snails  were 
fovourite  articles  of  food  among  the  Romans,  and 
were  used  also  medicinally  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  intestines.  The  kinds  most  prised  were  those 
from  Reate,  which  were  small  and  white ;  those 
firom  Africa  of  middling  sixe^  and  very  finiitful ; 
those  called  so/i5toiiae,  also  from  Africa,  larger  than 
the  former ;  and  those  from  Illyria,  which  were  the 
hugest  of  aU.  The  place  where  they  were  preserved 
{ooohUarium)  was  sheltered  from  the  sun,  kept 
moist,  and  aot  covered  over,  nor  walled  in,  but 
surrounded  by  water,  whi<^  prevented  the  escape 
of  the  inmates  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothii^  except  a  few  laurel  leaves  and  a  little 
bran.  They  were  fattened  by  shutting  them  up 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour,  and 
perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air.    It  has  been 
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ncorded  that  an  indrndnal  named  FolTius  Hir^ 
piou  eonatnieted,  near  Tarquinii,  tha  fint  eoch- 
iearinm  ever  fixraied  in  Italy,  a  short  time  before 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (Vair. 
iii  14  ;  PUn.  H,  N.  ix.  56,  zzx.  7,  15  ;  oomp. 
Sattuat  Jnff,  SS.) 

I>aimioe  (gUm)  wece  regarded  at  articles  of 
nich  laziny  that  tiieir  nse  a«  hod  was  forbidden 
in  thfl  somptoaiy  laws  of  the  more  rigid  censors  ; 
bot^  notwitbataading,  a  pUrarimn  became  a  com- 
BOO  appendage  to  a  villa.  It  was  a  small  space 
of  gmmd  sniToimded  inth  a  smooth  wail  of  polished 
or  stnoeoed  stone,  planted  with  aeom-bearing  trees 
to  yield  food,  and  containing  holes  (cam)  far  reai^ 
ing  the  yoong.  They  were  fattened  up  in  earthen 
jm  (doka)  of  a  pecoliar  coostraction,  upon  chest- 
nuli,  wahmti,  and  acorns.  (Vair.  iii.  15  ;  Plin. 
ff.  N.bu  57  ;  comp.  Martial,  iii  58»  xiiL  69  ; 
PetiQB.  31 ;  Amm.  Marc  zxriii  4.) 

IL&PtoMoe. 

Lsrtly,  we  may  say  a  few  words  upon  artificial 
6sh  ponda,  which  were  of  two  kinds — freshwater 
ponds  (frfjcmos  dmlet$\  and  salt  water  ponds 
(jriteimat  Mint  s.  wianUmaB)» 

The  fanner,  from  an  early  period,  had  frequently 
been  attached  to  ordinary  fiums,  and  proved  a 
soares  of  gain  ;  the  latter  were  unknown  until  the 
last  half  century  of  the  republic,  were  mere  ob- 
jects of  luxniy,  and  wtfe  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  richest  members  of  the  communis,  to  many 
of  whom,  such  as  Himis,  Philippus,  Lucullus,  and 
HortensinSy  who  are  sneeringly  termed  piadmmi 
by  Cieeioi,  they  became  objects  of  intense  interest 
These  laceptades  were  cfmstructed  at  a  vast  cost 
tn  the  aeap^oast,  a  succession  being  frequently 
formed  for  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  most 
iagenious  and  elaborate  contrivances  provided  for 
the  admission  of  the  tide  at  particular  periods,  and 
for  regolating  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  large 
sums  were  paid  for  the  stock  with  which  they 
wen  fiUed,  consisting  chiefly  of  mullets  and  mu- 
laenae  ;  and  a  heavy  expense  was  incurred  in 
waJntoining  them,  for  fishermen  were  regularly 
employed  to  eatdi  small  firy  for  their  food,  and 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  such  supplies  to 
he  pracned,  salt  anchovies  and  the  like  were 
pmrhasfd  in  the  market  For  the  most  part  they 
vieided  no  return  whatever,  during  the  lifetime  at 
least  of  the  proprietors,  for  the  inmates  were  re- 
garded as  peto,  uid  frequently  became  so  tame  as 
to  answer  to  the  voice  and  eat  from  the  hand. 
When  sales  did  take  place  the  prices  were  very 
higL  Thus  Hirrus,  who,  on  one  occasion,  lent 
rvaar  6,000  muraenae,  at  a  subsequent  period 
obtained  4,000,000  of  sesterces  (upwards  of 
30,000L)  for  an  ordinary  villa,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence oif  the  ponds  and  the  quantity  of  fish  they 
contaiaed. 

A  certain  Sergius  Qnta,  a  short  time  before  the 
MaoiB  Wac,  fixxned  artificial  oyster-beds  (vivaria 
odrmrmm)  fironi  which  he  obtained  a  large  revenue. 
He  finrt  asserted  and  established  the  superiority  of 
the  shell-fish  fimn  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  have 
always  maintained  their  celebrity,  al^ough  under 
the  empire  less  esteemed  than  those  fitim  Britain. 
(Van:  iZ.  iZ.  iii.  17  ;  Colnm.  viii.  16,  17  ;  Plin. 
ir.iV:iz.54,55;  Cic  od  AU.  1 19,) 

Of  modem  treatises  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  actide  the  most  important  is  Dickson's 
^  Unsbandzy  of  .the  Andents,*"  2  vols.  8vo.  1788, 
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the  work  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  %ras  well 
acquainted  with  the  practiail  details  of  agriculture 
and  who  had  studied  the  Latin  writers  with  great 
care,  but  whose  scholarship  was  unfortunately  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  in  many  instances  unable  to 
interpret  correctly  their  expressions.  Many  use- 
fol  and  acute  observations  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Economie  Politique  des  Remains  **  by  Durean 
de  la  Malle,  2  tomes,  8to.  Paris,  1840,  but  he  also 
is  fiir  from  being  accurate,  and  he  is  embarrassed 
thraughout  by  very  erroneous  views  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
singular  misconception  that  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war 
the  law  forbade  any  Roman  citisen  to  possess  more 
than  7  jugers  of  hmd.  (Vol.  il  p.  2.)  Those  who 
desire  to  compare  the  agriculture  of  modem  Italy 
with  ancient  usages  will  do  well  to  consult  Arthur 
Young^  **  Travds  in  Italy,*^  and  the  Appendix  of 
Symonds  ;  the  **■  Agriculture  Toscane  ^  of  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde,  8vo.  Gl^n^e,  1801 ;  and  **  Lettres  ^crites 
d'ltalie  i  Charies  Pictet  par  M.  Lullin  de  Cha- 
teauvieux."*  8vo.  Paris.  2nd  ed.  1820.     [W.  R.] 

AORIMENS(yR£a  At  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  and  the  assignation  of  lands  the  auspicia 
were  taken,  for  which  purpose  the  presence  of  the 
augur  was  necessary.  But  the  business  of  the 
augur  did  not  extend  beyond  the  religious  part  of 
the  ceremony:  the  divisi<m  and  measurement  of 
the  land  were  made  by  profoasional  measurers. 
These  were  the  Piniioru  mentioned  in  the  early 
writers  (Cic.  &  Rtdbftm^  E  13 ;  Plantns,  Pomulus, 
Prolog.  49),  who  in  the  later  periods  were  called 
Mensores  and  Agrimensores.  The  business  of  a 
Finitor  could  only  be  done  by  a  firee  man,  and 
the  honourable  nature  of  his  office  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  there  was  no  baigain  for  his  services, 
but  he  received  hb  pay  in  the  fonn  of  a  gift 
These  Finitores  iqypear  aUo  to  have  acted  as  judices, 
under  the  name  of  arbitri,  in  those  disputes  about 
boundaries  which  were  purely  of  a  tiyhnical,  not  a 
l^ial,  character. 

Under  the  empire  the  observance  of  the  auspices 
in  the  fixing  of  camps  and  the  establishment  of 
military  colonies  was  less  regarded,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Agrimensores  vnis  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Julius  Frontinus,  Hyginus,  Siculus  Flaocus,  and 
other  Oromatic  writers,  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Oroma, 
and  the  derived  words,  see  Facciolati,  Lesdeon^  and 
the  Index  to  Ooesius,  Rei  Aprariae  Scriptoret, 
The  teadiera  of  geometry  in  the  huge  cities  of  the 
onpire  used  to  give  practical  instruction  on  the 
system  of  gromatice.  This  practical  geometry  was 
one  of  iJie  liberalia  studia  (Dig.  50.  tit  13.  a.  1) ; 
but  the  professon  of  geometry  and  the  teachers  of 
law  were  not  exempt^  fi:om  uie  obligation  of  beii^ 
tutores,  and  from  other  such  burdens  (Frag,  Vat. 
§  150),  a  foct  which  shows  the  subordinate  rank 
which  the  teachers  of  elementary  science  then  held. 

The  Agrimensor  could  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  centuriae,and  restore  the  boundaries  where  they 
were  confused,  but  he  could  not  assign  ((EMigman) 
without  a  oommisskm  finim  the  emperor.  ^  Military 
perscms  of  various  classes  are  also  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  practismg  surveying,  and  settling  disputes 
about  boundaries.  The  lovrer  rank  of  the  profes- 
sional Agrimensor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Finitor 
of  earlier  periods,  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that  in  the 
imperial  period  tlisre  might  be  a  contract  with  an 
Agrimensor  for  paying  him  for  his  services. 
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Th«  Agnmenior  of  the  later  period  was  merely 
emplojed  in  dispatet  as  to  the  ooundaries  of  pro- 
pertieB.  The  foundatimi  of  colonies  and  the  as- 
signation of  lands  were  now  less  common,  though 
we  read  of  colonies  being  established  to  a  late 
period  of  the  empirei  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
mnds  must  have  been  set  oat  in  due  form.  (Hy- 
ginns,  p.  177,  ed.  Goes.)  Those  who  marked  out 
the  ground  in  camps  for  the  soldiers*  tents  are  also 
callMl  Mensores,  but  they  were  mHitaiy  men.  (Ve- 
getins,  Ds  Re  MiUUtri,  ii  7.)  The  functions  of 
the  Agrimenaor  are  shown  by  a  passage  of  Hyginus 
{De  Ootitwvers,  p.  1 70) :  in  all  questions  as  to  deter- 
mining boundaries  by  means  of  the  marks  (nffna\ 
the  area  of  surfaces,  and  explaining  maps  and  plaiu, 
the  services  of  the  Agrimensor  were  required :  in 
all  questions  that  concerned  proper^,  right  of  road, 
enjoyment  of  water,  and  other  easements  (/urvUutet) 
they  were  not  required,  for  these  were  purely  legal 
questions.  Generally,  therefore,  they  were  either 
employed  by  the  parties  themselres  to  settle 
boundaries,  or  they  received  their  instructions  fw 
that  purpose  from  a  judex.  In  this  capacity  they 
were  adyocati.  But  they  also  acted  as  judioes, 
and  could  give  a  final  decision  in  that  class  of 
smaller  questions  which  concerned  the  quinque 
pedes  of  the  Mamilia  Lex  [Lbx  Mamilia],  as  ap- 
pears from  Frontinus  (pp.  63, 75,  ed.  Goes.).  Under 
the  Christian  emperors  the  name  Mensores  was 
changed  into  Agnmensores  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  daas  of  Mensores,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (vL  34, 
xiL  28).  By  a  rescript  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans  (a.  d.  344)  the  teachers  and  learners  of 
geome^  received  immunity  from  civil  burdens. 
According  to  a  constitution  of  Theodosios  and  Va- 
lentinian  (a.  d.  440)  as  given  in  the  collection  of 
Goesius  (p.  344),  they  received  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  Alluvio  ;  but  Rttdoiff  observes,  **  that  the 
decisive  words  '  ut  judicio  agrimensoris  finiatur,* 
and  '  haec  agrimensorum  semper  esse  judicia  *  are  a 
spurious  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  De  AJluv.  (Cod. 
Just  viL  tit  41  ).**  According  to  another  constitu- 
tion of  the  same  anperors,  the  Agrimensor  was  to 
receive  an  aureus  from  each  of  any  three  border^ 
ing  proprietors  whose  boundaries  he  settled,  and  if 
he  set  a  limes  right  between  proprietors,  he  le- 
eeived  an  aureus  for  each  twelfth  part  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  he  restored  the  limes.  Fur- 
ther, by  another  constitutioa  of  the  same  emperors 
{Goesius,  p.  343),  the  young  Asrimensoies  were  to 
be  called  ^  clarissimi  ^  whUe  tney  vrere  students, 
and  when  they  hegan  to  practise  their  profession, 
spectabiles.  All  this,  which  is  repeated  by  modem 
writers,  is  utteriy  incredible.  (Rador£^  p.  420, 
&c,  and  the  notes.) 

(RudorfF,  Ueber  die  Feldnusw^  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Oeschicht  Rechtsw.  vol.  x.  p.  412,  a  clear  and  exact 
exposition ;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  appendix  2  ;  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  Eoonomia  Politique  ties  RomairUf  vol.  L 
p.  179  ;  the  few  remarks  of  the  hist  writer  are  of 
no  value.)  [G.  L.] 

AGRIO'NIA  (&7/M^ria),  a  festival  which  was 
eelebroted  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  In  honour  of 
Dionysus,  sumamed  *Aypu&vios.  It  appears  fitmi 
Plutarch  {Quaest,  Rom.  102),  that  this  festival  was 
solemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time  acted  as 
il'  scekij^g  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out  to  one 
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another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses,  and  had 
concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this  they  pre^ 
pared  a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amused 
themsdves  with  solving  riddles.  This  fSestival  was 
remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its  great 
antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Minynns,  and  who  probably  used  to  assemble 
around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled  and  were 
followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword,  who 
was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first  caught 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though  originally 
it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  festival, 
seons  to  have  been  avoided  in  lata:  times.  One 
instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 
(QuaeaL  Oraee.  38.)  But  as  the  priest  who  Imd 
killed  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred 
to  the  Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  fiunily  were 
deprived  of  their  official  functions.  The  festival^ 
as  well  as  its  name,  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  were 
at  length  seized  by  an  invincible  desire  of  eating 
human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast  lots  on  theiir 
own  children,  and  as  Hippasos,  son  of  Leucippe^ 
became  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  race 
were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called  the 
destroyers  (^Acmu  or  oIoXoSgu)  and  the  men 
mourners  (i^oXotts),  (Miiller,  IHe  Mis^fer,  p.  1 66L 
&C.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LeMmch  d.  gottMiimetUahm 
Altortkiimer  d.  Gried^  §  63.  n.  13.)       [L.  S.] 

AGRO'NOMI  (ieypoy6fioi\  are  described  by 
Aristotle  as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  cof> 
responded  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astjmomi 
in  the  city  [Astynomi],  and  who  performed  nearly 
the  same  duties  as  the  hylori  (AAwpof).  (PoUi,  vi 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state 
they  existed ;  but  from  the  frequent  m«iition  of 
them  by  Plato,  it  appean  probable  that  they  be- 
longed to  Attica.  (PUt  Ltgg.  vi  pp.  617,  618  ; 
Timaeus,  Lex,  $.  «.  and  Ruhnken^  note,  in  which 
several  passages  are  quoted  firom  Plata) 

AGROTERAS  THU'SIA  (ieyinnipas  dwrSa\ 
a  festival  celebnted  every  year  at  Athens  in  honomr 
of  Artemis,  somamed  Agrotera  (from  liypo,  chase). 
It  was  solonnized,  acoordinff  to  Plutarch  (De  Ma- 
Ugn,  Herod.  26),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boedromion,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
goats,  which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iii  2.  §  12.)  Aelian 
{y,H,'u.  25)  places  the  festival  on  the  sixth  dar 
of  ThaigeUon,  and  says  that  300  seats  were  aacn- 
ficed  ;  but  as  the  battle  of  MamUion  which  gave 
rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
of  Boedromion,  Aelian^s  statemoit  appears  to  be 
wron^.  (Plut  De  Glor,  Aiken,  7.) 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner: — When  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  Callimachus,  the  polemaich,  or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiados,  made  a  vow  to  saoifice  to  Artemia 
Agrotera  as  many  'goats  as  there  should  be  enemiea 
shun  at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great,  that  an  equal  number  of  goata 
could  not  beifinuid  at  once,  the  Atheniaas  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  ia 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  an- 
cient authors  give  different  accounts.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {EqitU.  666)  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, before  the  batUe,  promised  to  sacrifice  to 
Artemis  one  ox  for  every  enony-  slain  ;  but  wh^ 
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tbe  roniiber  of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  thej 
■ihidfiated  an  equal  number  of  goats.      [L.  S.] 

AOYRMUS  (iryvpftSs),     [Elbusinia.] 

AGYRTAE  (dy^oi),  mendicant  prietta,  wbo 
wen  aocDstomed  to  traTcd  through  the  difFerent 
towm  of  Greece,  soliciting  aims  for  the  gods  whom 
thcj  senred.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burthen,  images  of  their 
TCspectiTe  deide&  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  wonhip  of  Isis,  Opis  and  Aige  (Herod.  !▼.  35), 
and  e^MciaUy  of  the  great  motbo'  of  the  gods ; 
whence  they  were  called  ivtrrpay^oi.  They  were 
generally  speaking,  persons  of  Uie  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  eharacter.  They  undertook  to  inflict 
soma  gricTons  bodily  injury  on  the  enemy  of  any 
indiridual  who  paid  them  for  such  services,  and 
also  promised,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  obtain 
fotgiveneas  from  the  gods  whom  they  served,  for 
any  sins  whidi  either  the  individual  himself  w 
Us  aneestors  had  committed.  (Plat  Rep,  ii.  p. 
364,  b. ;  Pint  SmptnL  e.  8  ;  Zosim.  L  11  ;  Max. 
Tyr.  zix.  3;  Athen.  vi  p.  266,  d  ;  Orjgen,  a  CWs. 
ip.  8;  Phil  £19.  ii.  p.  792;  Rnhnken,A/7lMiaM 
Lam.  «.  en.  ipf^lfovm  and  hraytiyai  ;  K.  F.  Her< 
maim,  Ukrlmek  d,  gMndienttlidim  AUttHhrnmur  d, 
OrieeAmj  |  42,  n.  13.) 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  bnt  at 
what  time  is  vwertain,  together  with  the  wonhip 
of  tlie  gods  whom  they  served.  (Cic.  Jh  Ltg.  Il 
16;  Heindorfl^  ad  Hor.  Serm,  i  2.  2.) 

AHE'NUM.    [Abnum.] 

AIKIAS  DIKE  (aiieias  9Uai\  an  action  bnoght 
at  Athena,  before  the  eoort  of  the  Forty  <oi  tct. 
To^dbcorra),  against  any  individual,  who  had  struck 
a  citiaea  of  the  state.  Any  dtiaen,  who  had  been 
tkna  intnHH,  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against 
the  offiBndii^  V^j  «>ther  by  the  akiar  Scim, 
which  waa  a  private  action,  or  l^  the  66p««s  Tpo^ 
whidi  waa  looked  upon  in  the  Ught  of  a  public 
proaecutiofn,  sinoe  the  state  was  considered  to  be 
wnnged  in  an  injuxj  done  to  any  dtisen.  It  ap- 
peaas  to  haw  been  a  principle  of  the  Athenian 
law,  to  give  an  individual,  who  had  been  injured, 
more  than  one  mode  of  obtaining  redress.  If  the 
pi«iwirig  brought  it  as  a  private  suit,  the  defendant 
would  only  be  cwndwrnned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the 
plaintiff  received ;  but  if  the  cause  was  brought 
as  a  pablie  suit,  the  aoeused  might  be  punished 
even  with  desAh,  and  if  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
the  latter  went  to  the  state. 

It  waa  neccanary  to  prove  two  focts  in  brininiig 
the  mhtlas  BUai  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
AMimtAutt  bad  struck  the  plaintiff,  who  must  have 
been  a  free  nmn,  with  the  intention  of  insulting 
hhn  (4^'  9ip9i)^  which,  howereiv  was  always  pre- 
somed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless  the  de- 
fendant ooold  prove  that  he  only  struck  the  plain- 
tiff in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  alter  proving  that  he 
had  been  stmck  by  Gonon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Cooon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only 
■trade  him  in  play.  (Dem.  e.  Oomim,  p.  1261.) 
Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant sCniid[  the  idaintiff  first,  and  did  not  merely 
return  the  hlowa  which  had  been  giyen  by  the 
phuntff  iUnC"  X^V''''  ^f'mi't  or  merely  a3(itMr 
Vxco^*  Dem.  0.  Bmerg,  pp.  1141,  1151.) 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the  laws ; 
hot  the  pWinttff  aseewi*d  the  amount  according  to 
the  injury,  which  he  thought  he  had  received,  and 
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the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  of  the  daim. 
It  was  thus  an  assessed  action,  and  resembled  the 
procedure  in  public  causes^  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Conon,  and  of  Isocntes  minst 
Lodiites,  were  spoken  in  an  action  of  this  kind,  and 
both  of  these  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  there 
were  two  orations  of  Lysias,  which  are  lost,  relating 
to  the  same  action,  namdy,  against  Theopanpus 
and  Hipprcrates.  (Harpocrst  «.  v.  o/iciat ;  Meier, 
AU,  Proee$$,  p.  547,  &c  ;  B&ckh,  FubL  JSeon.  </ 
Athens^  pp.  352, 364,  372,  374,  2nd  ed.) 

AITHOUSA  (dftfoiMra),  a  word  only  used  by 
Homer,  is  probably  for  tUBowra  orod,  a  portioo  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  From  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  seems  to  denote  a  covered  portico,  opening 
on  to  the  court  of  the  house,  a&M,  in  front  of  die 
vestibule,  wptf^Jupoy.  Thus  a  chariot,  leaving  the 
house,  is  described  as  passing  out  of  the  itpBhpw 
and  the  dOwHrn,  {XL  xxiv.  323  ;  Od,  m.  493,  xr. 
146, 191.).  The  word  b  used  also  in  the  plnnl, 
to  describe  apparently  the  porticoes  which  sur- 
rounded the  a&Xi  (/iL  vi  243  ;  Oi.  viii.  57.) 
It  was  m  such  a  portico  that  guests  were  lodged 
for  the  night  (ai.iil  399,  viL  345).  It  was 
also  the  place  of  reception  for  people  flocking  to  the 
palace  on  a  public  occasion  (/Z.  xxiv.  239  ;  Od. 
viiL  57)  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  epithet  ipilonntoa^ 
which  Homer  usually  connects  wiUi  it.     [P.  3.] 

ALA,  a  part  of  a  Roman  house.    [Domus.] 

ALA,  ALARFS,  ALA'RIL  These  words, 
like  all  other  terms  connected  with  Roman  war- 
fiue^  were  used  in  different  or  at  least  modified 
aceqiftations  at  difierent  periods. 

Ala^  which  literally  means  a  whg^  was  from  the 
eariiest  epochs  employed  to  denote  the  wing  of  an 
army,  and  this  signification  it  always  retained,  bnt 
in  process  of  time  waa  frequently  used  in  a  re^ 
strieted  senseu 

1.  When  a  Roman  army  was  oompoaed  of 
Roman  dtiiens  exdusivdy,  the  flanks  ox  the  in- 
fimtiy  when  drawn  up  in  lu^e  amy  were  covered 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  cavalry ;  and  hence 
Ala  denoted  the  body  of  horse  which  was  attadied 
to  and  served  along  with  the  fiMt-soldiers  of  the 
legion.  (See  Cindus,  d»  Be  MUitan^  who,  al- 
though he  flourished  blc.  200,  is  eridenily  ex- 
phuning  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aulus  (Jellius, 
zvL  4,  the  original  aooeptation  of  m  teroL) 

2.  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  Roman  armies 
were  competed  partly  of  Roman  citiiens  and  partly 
of  SoeU^  either  Labm  or  Italia^  it  became  the 
practice  to  marshall  the  Roman  troops  in  ^e  oentn 
of  the  battle  line  and  the  Sodi  upon  the  wings. 
Hence  ala  and  alam  denoted  the  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  allies,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
two  divinons  were  distinguished  as  dutftxi  ala  and 
mtutra  ala.  (Liv.  xxvS.  2,  zxx.  21,  xzxi  21  ; 
Lips.ife3ftZie.i2om.iidiaL7.  We  find  in  Liv. 
z.  40,  the  expression  cmn  eokort&at  alariitf  and  in 
z.  48,  D,  Bmtmm  Soaaoam  bgatma  earn  le^iom 
prima  €t  decern  aAortAae  alarue  eqmMmqm  ire 

8.  When  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
dtizens  the  terms  a2llrl^  raJkwtef  o^cwias  were  trans- 
fened  to  the  foreign  troops  serring  along  with  the 
Roman  armies.  Tn  Gasar  {fi.  0, 1. 51)  we  see  the 
Alarii  expressly  distinguished  from  the  legiomarii^ 
and  we  find  the  phrase  {B.  C.  L  78)  edkortee  dtariae 
et  UgumariaSy  while  Cicero  {pdFam,  ii  17)  speaks 
of  the  AkurH  Trantpadami, 
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4.  Lwdy,  under  the  empire,  the  term  ala  wu 
applied  to  legimeuts  of  hone,  raited  it  wotild  seem 
with  rery  few  exceptioiu  in  the  provinces,  aerring 
apart  from  the  l^ouf  and  the  caTslry  of  the  le- 

?'ons.    It  ia  to  troops  of  this  description  that 
aeitiis  refers  when  (Aim,  xr,  10)  he  mentions 
AImtu  Pammomi  robmr  egmitahta. 

Some  farther  details  on  this  tabject  are  given 
vnder  Exrrcitus.  [W.  R.] 

ALABARCHE8  (axof^iff),  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  magiatrate  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria; 
but  whose  duties,  as  fiar  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  chieflj  consisted  in  raising  and  paying 
the  taxesi  (Joe^h.  Ami,  zviii  18.  §  1,  xix.  5. 
S  1,  XX.  5.  §  2;  Enseb.  H.  E,  ii  5.)  Hence,  Ci- 
cero (fld  AU.  ii  17)  caUs  Pompey  alabarches  from 
his  raising  the  taxes.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  altogether  nncertain,  and  has  given  rise  to  great 
disputes  ;  some  modem  writers  propose,  but  with- 
out soiRcient  reason,  to  change  it,  in  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  oocois,  into  arabarcku.  The 
question  is  ftilly  discussed  by  Stunius.  (Z>0  Dm- 
UeU  Maetdom,  «t  Aleaftmdrim,  p.  65,  &c) 

ALABASTRUM  and  ALABASTER  (&Ai- 
tatrrpow^  dAiitfoorpos),  a  box  or  vase  for  holding 
perfumes  and  ointments;  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  made  of  alabaster,  of  which  the 
variety,  called  onyx-alabaster,  was  usually  em- 
ployed far  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  2.  s.  3, 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  12.)  They  were,  however,  subse- 
quently made  of  other  materials,  as,  for  instance, 
gold  (xp^cM  ii\d6atrTpa).  Such  vases  are  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20),  who  speaks  of 
an  **  alabaster-box  of  perfliimed  ointment  **  Qi^pov 
k\jiMturTp9»)y  as  one  of  the  presents  sent  by 
Gambyses  to  the  Ethiopian  king  ;  and  after  his 
time  th^  occur  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  1053  ;  Aelian,  F.  ^.  xit  18  ; 
Martial,  xL  8 ;  Matth.  xxvL  7 ;  Mark,  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke,  vii.  37.)  These  vessels  were  of  a  tapering 
shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  nanrow  neck, 
which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
Gospels  is  said  to  break  the  alabaster-box  of  oint- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  anointing  Christ,  it  ap- 
pears probable  tmU  she  only  broke  the  extremi^ 
of  the  neck,  which  was  thus  dosed. 

ALABASTRI'TEa     [Alabastbi.] 

ALAEA  (*AAaMi),  games  which  were  annually 
eelebimted  at  the  festival  of  Athena,  somamed 
Alea,  near  T^ea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Diagniiioent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.  (Paus. 
viiL  47.  $  8.)  [L.  8.] 

ALA'RII.    [Ala.] 

ALAUDA,  a  Gaulish  word,  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  French  AlouetU^  denoting  a  small 
crested  bird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  Latins  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  denominated  Gal&rita,  The 
name  alanda  was  bestowed  by  Julius  Caesar  on  a 
l^^n  of  picked  men,  which  he  raised  at  his  own 
expence  among  the  inhabitants  of  Transalpine 
Guil,  about  the  year  b.  c  56,  not  as  erroneoiisly 
asserted  by  Gibbon,  during  the  civil  war  ;  which 
he  equi{9ed  and  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
fiwhioB  ;  and  on  which  in  a  body,  he  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a 
regular  Roman  l^on  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  composed  of  barbarians.  The  designarion  was, 
in  all  probability,  applied  from  a  plmne  upon  the 
hdmety  resembluiff  ue  **  apex  **  of  the  bird  in 
question,  or  from  the  general  shape  and  i4>peaiance 
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of  the  head-piecei  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Attieas, 
written  in  B.  a  44,  states  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence that  Antoiiius  was  mawrhing  npon  the 
city  **cnm  legione  alaudarum,**  and  fixmi  the 
Philippics  we  learn  that  by  the  Lex  Judiciaria  of 
Antonius  even  the  common  soldiers  of  this  corps 
(AlaudoB  —  mamipiilam  em  legume  Akuidamm) 
were  privileged  to  act  as  jndiees  upon  criminal 
trials,  and  enrolled  along  with  the  veterans  in  the 
third  decuria  of  judices,  avowedly,  if  we  can  tnut 
the  orator,  that  the  framer  of  the  law  and  his 
friends  might  have  fonetionariea  in  the  eoorts  ol 
justice  upon  whose  support  they  could  depend. 

That  the  legion  .Alauda,  was  numbered  V.  it 
proved  by  several  inscriptions,  one  of  them  b^ 
longing  to  the  age  of  Domitiaw  in  honoar  of  a  cer- 
tain Cn.  Domitius,  who  among  many  other  titles  is 

S^led  TRIB.    MIL.    LBO.  V.    ALAUDAB.       It    had 

however  disappeared  from  the  army  list  in  the 
time  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  th* 
third  century,  for  the  historssn,  whan  givmg  a  cata- 
l<^e  of  each  of  the  twenty-three  or  twen^-five 
legions  which  formed  the  establishment  of  Augustus, 
as  existed  when  he  wrote,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
fifth  legion  except  the  QaMtoAfooedoiMoa.  (Sueton. 
JuL  24  ;  Caesar,  B.  C  i  39  ;  Plin.  ^.  iST.  xl  44  ; 
Cic.  Pkilw.  L  8.  §  20,  V.5.  §  12,  xiiL  2.  §  3,  18. 
§  37  ;  Grater,  Oarp.  Imeorip,  Lot,  ooocm.  1, 
DXLiv.  2,  DXLix.  4,  BLix.  7  ;  Orelli,  Inaenp, 
Lot,  n.  778.)  [W.  K] 

ALBOGALE'RUa    [Apbx.] 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  mate- 
rial on  which  the  praetor^  edicts,  and  the  rules 
relating  to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written. 
[EnicTUM.]  The  tablet  was  put  up  in  a  public 
ulace  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  persons  might 
have  notice  of  its  contents.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  album  was  so  called,  beesase  it  waa 
either  a  white  material,  or  a  material  whitened, 
and  of  course  the  writing  would  be  a  dififerent 
colour.  According  to  other  authorities,  it  was  so 
called  because  the  writing  was  in  white  letters. 
If  any  person  wilfrilly  altered  or  erssed  (nissriie, 
oomg)erHj  mmiaoerit)  any  thing  in  the  album,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  a&i  eanufti^  and  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  (Dig.  2.  tit  L  s.  7,  9.) 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  any  thing  of  a  public  nature. 
Thus,  Cicero  informs  lu  that  the  Amudes  M^vi^i 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifiex  niaxi- 
mus.  (De  Orat,  ii.  12.)  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  in  course  of  time  used  to  signify  a  list 
of  any  public  body  ;  thus  we  find  the  expression, 
aUmm  aeneUormmj  used  by  Tadtns  (^im.  iv.  42), 
to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  c(»respondiiig 
to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  3). 
The  phrase  aBntm  deGuriomuni  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the 
album  of  a  munidpium,  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  lex  munidpalis,  so  fitf  as  the  provisiona 
of  the  lex  extmded.  (Dig.  50.  tit  3.)  AOmmju' 
diam  is  the  list  of  judices.  (Suet  CZamd.  16.) 
[  Junsx.}  [G.  L.] 

ALCATHOEA  (oAjroAoIa).  The  name  of 
games  celebmted  at  Megara,  in  oommemoiation  of 
the  Eleian  hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Peliqps,  who  had 
killed  a  lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippns,  son  of 
King  Megareus.  (Pind.  latkm,  viiL  148  ;  Pans.  L 
42. 1  1.)  f  L.  a] 

ALEA,  gsming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  cbsmoe 
of  any  kind.     Hence,  alea^  tUeaior^  a  gpunester,  a 
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KmUer.  Playing  with  ta/t  or  ianrM  wm  gene- 
ally  nndentood ;  becanaa  theae  were  hj  far  the 
noit  eommon  games  of  chance  among  the  Romana. 

[TJ^US;   TB88KB.A.} 

Gaming  waa  couaidered  diarepatable  at  Rome  ; 
and  hence  abator  waa  naed  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
(Cie.  m  OaL  tL  10,  ad  AtL  xhr.  5.)  It  was  also 
fivbiddien  at  Rome  bj  special  laws,  during  the 
timea  of  the  republic,  and  mider  the  emperurs 
{vetHa  iegam9  alea),  (Hor.  OamL  ilL  24.  58 ;  Cic 
PkO^.  ii  28;  Or.  TrUL  ii  470,  &c..  Dig.  11. 
tit.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no  exprcBs  inform- 
atioQ  aa  to  the  time  when  these  laws  were  en- 
acted or  the  exact  provisioDS  which  they  contained. 
There  are  three  laws  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(La)  fwbidding  gambling,  the  Leges  l^Hoy  JPub- 
ficM,  and  OonuHOf  and  likewise  a  senatus  con- 
laltum,  and  the  praetor^s  edictum.  At  what  time 
the  two  fanner  laws  were  passed  is  quite  oncer- 
tain  ;  but  the  Lex  Cornelia  was  probably  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  who,  we  know,  made 
sevoal  enactments  to  chedL  the  extravagance  and 
expense  of  private  peraoas.  [SuBfTU&J  Some 
writos  infer  from  a  passage  of  Plantoa  {MiL 
Gior,  IL  2.  9)  that  gaming  must  have  been  for- 
bidden by  law  in  his  time ;  but  the  lest  talaria  in 
this  passage  seems  rather  to  refier  to  the  laws  of  the 
game  than  to  any  public  enactment  Some  modem 
writeiB,  however,  read  lex  alearia  in  this  passage. 
The  only  kinds  of  gaming  allowed  by  the  law 
were,  first,  playing  at  table  for  the  different  articles 
off  food,  and  ^yiug  for  money  at  games  of 
strength,  such  as  hurling  the  javelin,  running, 
jmnping,  boxing,  &c  (Dig.  L  e.)  Those  who  were 
convicted  of  gaming  were  condemned  to  pay  four 
times  the  sum  they  had  staked  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
CIc  Din,  §  24.  p^  110.  ed.  OkUI),  and  became  m- 
famee  in  eonaequenoe.  We  know  that  in/amia 
was  frequently  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision 
[Inpamia]  ;  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  in  this 
case  from  the  expreaaion  of  Cicero.  (**  Hominem 
I^^  9Pii^^  est  de  alea,  oondemnatnm,  in  iaiegrum 
ra<a»e,**  Cic  PhiL  ii  23.)  Justinian  forbade  all 
gonuBg  both  in  public  and  in  private.  (Cod.  3.  tit. 
43.)  Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in 
the  month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation  (Mart  iv.  14,  v.  84; 
OelL  xviiL  13;  Suet  ^«$r.  71);  and  among  the 
Oredu,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  public  opinion 
allowed  old  men  to  amuse  themselves  in  this 
maaour.  (Eurip.  Med.  67;  C\c  SeneeL  16.) 
Under  the  empire  gambling  was  carried  to  a  great 
height,  and  the  laws  were  probably  little  more 
than  nominaL  Biany  of  the  early  emperors, 
Angnstns,  Caligok,  Claudius,  VitelUus,  and  Do- 
mitkn,  were  very  fond  of  gaming,  and  set  but  an 
evfl  examide  to  their  subjects  in  this  matter. 
(Soet  A^  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  22 ;  Suet 
CktL  41,  CUmd.  33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  2 ;  Suet  Dom, 
21.)  Ptofessed  gamesters  made  a  regular  study  of 
their  art ;  and  there  were  treatises  on  the  subject, 
amo^g  friiich  was  a  book  written  by  the  emperor 
Ckodins.  (Or.  TriaL  iL  471 ;  Suet  CUmd.  33.) 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phraae  jacta  eUea  ett^  **  the  die 
is  cast,**  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar,  immediately 
before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  (Suet  Jtd.  32) ;  and 
it  b  often  used  for  chance,  or  uncertainty  in  gene- 
laL  (Hot.  Cbrss.  ii.  1.  6;  Cic.  Dio,  ii.  15.)  Re- 
ipeding  the  enactments  agamst  gambling,  see 
Ben,  Oi'iianfftsnftf  der  J&mm',^%33. 
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ALEAIA  CAX^out),  a  festival  eelebiated  to  the 
hmour  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  with  games  and 
contests,  of  which  vre  find  mention  in  inscriptions. 
(Paus.  viii  47,  §  3 ;  Kiause,  Die  Gymmtik  «. 
Agomttik  d,  HeUmm,  pp.  734—736  ;  K.  F.  Her 
mann,  LekHmA  d,  ffatteedimeUieken  AtierthUmer  d» 
Griedteu^  §  51,  n.  11 ;  comp.  Halotla.) 

ALI'CULA  (<^i{  or  C(X\n{),  an  upper  dress, 
which  was,  in  sJl  probability,  identical  with  the 
chlamys,  althouffh  Hesychius  explains  it  as  a  kind 
of  chiton  (Eupnor.  Fr.  112,  <^.  Meineke,  Anal, 
Aleicp.  137  ;  Callim.  Fr,  149,  op.  Naeke,  Opaee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86  ;  Hesych.  t.  v.  ;  Suid.  ».  v.  JtAAiica 
and  iy*rf<n  ;  Miiller,  Arch,  d.  Kuntt^  §  337,  n.  6; 
Martial,  xii.  83.)  [P.  S.] 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELLAB. 
In  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  as- 
sisted by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  eot^fiaria.  [CoNaiARiVM.] 
These  distributions  were  not  made  at  stated  periods, 
nor  to  any  but  grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Nerva  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to 
children,  and  Trajan  appointecl  them  to  be  made 
every  month,  both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children 
of  poor  parents.  The  children  who  received  them 
were  called  paeri  et  pudlae  aUmmtariiy  and  also 
(from  the  emptor)  pueri  pwUaeque  Ulpiam;  and 
the  officers  who  administered  the  institution  were 
called  guaeetores  peamiae  alimentariaey  quaettoree 
aUmeKiorumy  proeuratorea  aUtneniorufn^  qrpraeJeoU 
aUmentanan. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  by  Tiajan  have  been  found 
at  Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  leara 
the  sums  which  were  thus  distributed,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  money  was  raised.  A 
sinular  institution  was  founded  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  at  Comum.  (Plin.  Episi.  vii.  18,  L  8 ;  and 
the  inscription  in  (^eUi,  1 172.)  Trajan's  benevo- 
lent plans  were  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  by 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Under  Conunodus 
and  Pertinax  the  distribution  ceased.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  we  again  meet  with  aUmea^ 
tarii pueri  and pueUae,who  were  called  Mammaeamf 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother.  We  leam^ 
from  a  decree  of  Haibian  (Ulp.  t»  D^.  34.  tit  L 
s.  14),  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to 
their  fourteenth  year ;  and,  from  an  inscription 
(Fabretti,  235,  619),  that  a  boy  four  years  and 
seven  months  old  received  nine  times  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  distribution  of  Cfuno.  (AureL  Vict 
Epit.  xiL  4  ;  Capitolin.  Ant.  Pi.  8,  M.  Aur. 
26,  Pert.  9  ;  Spart  Had.  7  ;  Lamprid.  Sec. 
Alex.  57  ;  Oielli,  Inter.  3864,  3366 ;  Fabretti, 
234,  617  ;  Rasche,  Lea.  Umv.  Rei  Num.  t.  r. 
TuUia  ItaHae ;  Eckhel,  Doet.  Num.  VeL  vol  vi. 
p.408;  F.  A.  Wolf;  Von  einer  mUden  Si^htng 
Trojans.)  [P.  S.] 

ALFPILUS,  a  slave,  who  attended  on  bathers^ 
to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  bodies. 
(Sen.  £p.  66  ;  Pignor.  de  Serv.  42.).       [P.  S.] 

ALIPTAE  (&\c(irTai)  among  the  Greeks, 
were  persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the 
athletae,  preporatoty  to  their  entering  the  palaes- 
tra. The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
perspiration,  and  the  weakness  consequent  thereoo. 
To  eflSaot  this  object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread 
over  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin.     The  oil  was  mixed  wiUi  fine 
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AMean  and,  lereral  jan  full  of  wkicli  wen  found 
in  the  badu  of  Titns,  and  one  of  these  ii  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing 
was  called  i^  irapourfccveurriff^  rph^is.  The  athleta 
was  again  anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to 
TWton  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  muscles ,  this 
anointing  was  called  ^  &To9cpcnrcML  He  then 
bathed,  and  had  the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped 
off  his  body,  by  means  of  an  instrument  smiilar  to 
the  strigil  of  the  Romans,  and  called  arXtyyis^  and 
afterwards  ^itrrpa.  The  aliptae  took  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  they  necesnrily  acquired  of  the 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  athletae,  and  their  gene- 
ral strength  or  weakness  of  body,  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  exercises  and  mode  of  life.  They 
were  thus  a  kind  of  medical  trainers.  tarpoKfiitrtu, 
(Plttt  de  Tuend,  San.  16.  p.  430  ;  Cebus,  L  1 ; 
Plin.  H,  y.  xzix.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  they  even 
superintended  their  ezercipes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Milesias.  (Pindar,  (%m.  nil  54- 71 ;  and  Bockh*s 
note.)  [Athletab.]  The  part  of  the  palaestra 
in  which  the  athletae  were  anointed  was  called 
diKtnrHipiop, 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slayes  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  &X«(irrai,  appear  to 
have  attended  to  their  masters*  constitution  and 
mode  of  life.  (Cie.  €ui  Fam,  L  9,  35 ;  Senec.  JEp, 
56  ;  Juvenal,  Sat  iil  76,  tL  422 ;  Pignor.  d» 
Serv,  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  imctoret. 
They  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
callel  a  strigil,  towels  (lint9a\  a  cruise  of  ofl  (jfiiMtv), 
which  vras  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [Ampvlli.], 
and  a  small  vessel  caUed  lenJietda,    [Baths.] 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where 
the  anointing  was  performed  was  called  &\ciir. 
T^pun^f  that  in  the  Roman  baths  vras  called 
muhtarium.  [P.  S.J 

ALLU'VIO.  «  That,''  says  Gains  (iL  70,  Ac.), 
''appears  to  be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio, 
whidi  a  rivOT  adds  to  our  land  (offBr)  so  gradually 
that  we  cannot,  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  that  which  is  added  so  gradually  as 
to  escape  observation.  But  if  a  river  (at  once) 
takes  away  a  port  of  your  land,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  port  still  remains  your  property."  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius  in  his  Re$  Ckti- 
dianae  (Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  s.  7),  with  this  addition:  — 
**  If  the  part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my 
land,  from  that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to 
my  land.**  The  cusqmndo  per  aUuvkmem  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus 
gentium,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it 
was  oomprehaaded  under  the  general  head  of 
Aooessio.  A  man  might  protect  his  land  against 
loss  from  the  action  of  a  river  by  securing  the 
banks  of  his  kmd  (Dig.  43.  tit  15 ;  De  R^ 
Mwuenda),  provided  he  did  not  injure  the  navi- 
gation. 

If  an  island  was  fotrmed  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  was  the  common  property  of  those  who  possessed 
lands  on  each  bank  of  the  river  ;  if  it  was  not  in 
the  middle,  it  belonged  to  those  who  possessed  lands 
on  that  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it  was  nearest 
(Gaius,  ii.  72.)  This  is  explained  more  minutely 
in  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7).  A  river  means  a 
public  river  (JUtmem  pKhUemm), 

Aiooording   to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
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Antonhius  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati,  for  a  certain  quantity  (certus 
cuiqne  modus)  vras  assigned  by  Uie  form  of  the 
oentnriae.  (Dig.  41.  tit  L  s.  16;  comp.  Aggeniu 
Urbicns,  in  Frontin.  CbinmsM^.  Z>»  ^fiadoM^  pars 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  Aosn.)  CirauHluvio  differs 
m>m  alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
question  is  surrounded  by  vrater,  and  subject  to 
its  action.  Cicero  (De  OraL  L  38)  enumerates  the 
jura  aUttvionum  and  araanUivioitum  as  matters  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  comae  eentumviralet* 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bractcm  in 
the  chapter  De  ao^fmrendo  Renm  Domimo  (foL  9), 
is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41.  tit  L  s.  7),  and  ia 
in  several  passages  a  copy  of  the  words  of  Gains,  as 
cited  in  the  Digest  [O.  U] 

ALOA  or  HALOA  QKKSm,  *AA£a),  an  Attic 
festival,  but  celebrated  principally  at  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of 
the  plough  and  protectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  took  place  every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over, 
and  only  fruits  were  offered  on  this  occauon,  partly 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the 
husbMidman  had  receiTod,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  De- 
mosthenes (c  Neaer.  p.  1385),  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  <m  the  day  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  privilege 
to  offer  the  fruits.  The  festival  was  also  called 
3aX^M  (Mesych.  s. «.),  or  ovyKOfUffr^puL  [L.&J 

ALO'GIOU  GRAPHS'  (iikoyUnf  Ypo^)  an 
action  which  might  be  brought  b^ore  tlie  logistae 
(Kayurrat)  at  Athens,  against  all  persons  who 
n^Iected  to  pass  their  accounts,  when  their  term 
of  office  expired.  (Suid.  HesycL  EtymoL  a.  e.  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  54  ;  Meier,  ^tf.  /NtNMSt,  p.  363.) 

ALTA'RE.    [Aba.] 

ALU'TA.    [Calcbto.] 

ALYTAE  (i\^«).    [Oltmpia.] 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  M  ANUM  SERVUS, 
a  dave,  or  i^nsedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master'b  direc- 
tion. The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  maimm 
Mm,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  business.  (Suet  Cbot.  74,  At^.  67,  Ner. 
44,  TU,  3,  Ve^.  3  ;  CisL  i>e  Orai.  iii  60,  225 ; 
Pignor.  De  Servis^  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMARY'SIA  C^^ 
pMiOf  or  *A/tap^ia),  a  fostival  of  Artemis 
Amarynthia,  or  Amarysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems, 
originally  at  Amarynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extra- 
ordinary  splendour ;  but  it  vras  also  sdemnixed 
in  several  places  in  Attica,  such  as  Athmone 
(Pans.  L  31.  §  3) ;  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same 
goddess,  in  no  vray  less  brilliant  than  that  in 
Euboea.  (Hesych.  s.  «.  *Ki»ap<Hrta,)  The  festival 
in  Eaboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
cessions ;  and  Strabo  himself  (x.  p.  448)  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  tonple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia, 
a  column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  oeiebrated 
this  festival.  The  inscription  stated,  that  the  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots. 
(Comp.  Schol  0d  Pmd,  (H.  xiil  159.)    [L.  &] 

AMBARVA'LIA.    [Abvalbs  Fbatbbs.] 

A'MBITUS,  which  literally  signifies  ^'a  gome 
about,'*  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  neariy  expressed 
than  by  our  woitl  eamnetimg,   AfUx  the  pleba  haii 
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flbfned  a  distinct  estate  st  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  dtisens  had  become  r&j  greatly 
■Kieaeed,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman 
writen,  of  the  great  effiorte  whidli  it  was  neeeseary 
fiir  caibdidAtee  to  make,  in  order  to  leciiie  the 
▼otea  of  the  atisena.  At  Rome»  aa  in  eyoy  oom- 
mnBsty  into  which  the  dement  of  popular  election 
eotes%  aolicitation  of  Totea,  and  open  or  aecret 
mflaenee  and  bribery,  were  among  tne  meane  by 
which  a  candidate  aecored  hie  election  to  the  offieet 
of  state.  The  elections  recuned  annoally,  and 
candidatea  had  plenty  of  practice  in  the  tarions 
modes  of  eoRiqytion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  anthoritf  of  the  piece 
intitied  **  Q.  Gieeronis  de  Petitione  Consnlatas  ad 
M.  TulUmn  Fratrem,^  it  aeems  to  present  a  pretty 
fiur  pSctnre  of  thoee  arte  and  meane,  by  which  a 
candidate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the 
Totee  of  the  electors,  and  also  lome  intimation  of 
thoee  means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  various  enactments  to  repress. 

A  candidate  was  caUed/Mtndor/  and  his  opponent 
with  reference  to  him,  eampeiiior.  A  candidate 
{rtmdmiatmt)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
poblic  places,  such  as  the  fbm  end  Campus  Mar* 
tius^  befiore  Ids  fellow-citisens,  in  a  whitened  toga^ 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (<<erfMetof«s),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (seetotofw),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
show  their  good  will  or  give  their  assistance.  (Cia 
pn  Mmraaa^  c  84.)  The  word  aariiwUu  ez- 
pfessed  both  the  continual  presence  of  the  candi- 
date at  Rome,  and  his  continual  solicitations.  The 
candidate,  in  going  his  rounds  or  taking  his  walk, 
was  acoompaDied  by  a  momendaior^  who  gave  him 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  might  meet ;  the 
candidate  was  thus  enabled  to  address  tiiem  by 
their  name,  an  indirect  compliment  which  could 
not  fiul  to  be  genemlly  gratifying  to  the  electors. 
The  candidate  accompuiied  his  address  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand  {prmuatio).  The  term  bemigm^ 
tm  eomprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treating, 
as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes  left 
Home,  and  visited  the  coloniae  and  municipia,  in 
which  the  citizais  had  the  snffinsge  ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  lor  the  oonsafship.    (Cic.  ad  AtL  L  1.) 

That  ambitus,  which  was  tiie  object  of  several 
penal  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species^ — ombitMi  and  laiyitioMa 
(bribery^  Liberaltiaa  and  bmigmHat  are  opposed 
by  CkciQ,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambUus  and 
larjfUiOf  as  things  dlegaL  (Cic  d€  Orat,  u.  25  ; 
and  compare  pro  MureHo,  c  86.)  The  word  for 
ambUm  in  the  Oreek  writen  is  ^tKOff/Us.  M<mey 
was  paid  £or  votes ;  and  in  order  to  insure  secrecy 
and  secure  the  elector,  persons  called  M^sr7»ietes 
were  employed  to  make  tne  bargain,  sequstirea  to 
hold  the  money  till  it  was  to  be  paid  (Cic.  pro 
OmmL  26),  and  dimaoru  to  distribute  it  (Cic. 
ad  Aa,  L  16.)  The  offence  of  ambitus  was  a 
■latter  which  belonged  to  the  judicia  publica,  and 
the  enactments  against  it  were  numerous.  The 
eariiest  enactment  that  is  mentioned  simply  for- 
bade pcfBoos  **  to  add  white  to  their  dress,^  with 
a  view  to  an  election.  (B.a  432 ;  Liv.  iv.  25.) 
This  seems  to  mean  using  some  white  sign  or 
token  on  the  dress,  to  signify  that  a  man  was  a 
candidate.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  check 
mMiiat,  the  name  for  going  about  to  csnvass,  in 
place  of  which  ambitus  was  subsequentiy  employed. 
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StOl  the  poaetioe  of  using  a  white  dress  on  odeasion 
of  canvassing  was  usual,  and  appears  to  have  given 
origin  to  the  application  of  the  term  oondidaima  to 
one  who  was  a  petitor.  (Orttata  omftitto,  Persius, 
SaL  ▼.  177  ;  Polyb.  z.  4.  ed.  Bekker.)  A  Lex 
Poetelia  (b.&  858  ;  liv.  viL  16)  forbade  candi- 
dates canvassing  on  market  days,  and  going  about 
to  the  places  in  the  eountiy  where  people  were 
collected.  The  law  was  passed  mainly  to  check 
the  pretensfHis  of  novi  homines,  of  whom  th:« 
nobiles  were  jealous.  By  the  Lex  Cornelia  Baebia 
(B.&  181)  those  who  were  convicted  of  ambitus 
were  incapacitated  from  being  candidates  for  ten 
years.  (lav.  xL  19 ;  SekoL  Bob,  p.  861.)  The 
Lex  Aolia  Calpumia  (b.  g.  67)  was  intended  to 
suppress  treating  of  the  electors  and  other  like 
mstters:  the  penalties  were  6ne,  exclusion  from 
the  senate,  and  perpetual  incapacity  to  hold  office. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvl  21.)  The  Lex  Tullia  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  68)  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  penalties  of  the  Acilia 
Calpumia.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  29;  Cic.  pro 
AtMrmOy  c.  23.)  The  penalty  under  this  lex  was 
ten  years*  exile.  This  law  forbade  any  person  to 
exhibit  public  shows  for  two  years  befoie  he  was 
a  csndidate.  It  also  forbade  candidates  hiring 
persons  to  attend  them  and  be  about  their  persons. 
In  the  second  consulship  of  M.  Licinius  Crassns 
and  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (B.a  55)  the  Lex 
Licinia  was  passed.  This  lex,  which  is  entitled 
De  Sodalitiis,  did  not  alter  the  previous  laws 
against  bribery;  but  it  was  speciaJly  directed 
against  a  particular  mode  of  canvassing,  which 
consisted  in  employing  agents  (wdaU)  to  nuuk 
out  tiie  members  of  the  seversl  tribes  into  smaller 
portions,  and  to  secure  more  effectually  the  votes 
by  this  division  of  labour.  This  disUibution  of 
the  members  of  the  tribes  was  called  deanioHo. 
(Cic.  pro  PiandOf  c.  18.)  It  was  an  obvious  mode 
of  better  securing  the  votes ;  and  in  the  main  is 
rightiy  explained  by  Rein,  but  completely  mis- 
understood by  Wunder  and  otheis.  Drnmann 
{OemJudtie  Roma,  vol.  iv.  p.  93)  confounds  the  de- 
eurioHo  with  the  ooiHo  or  ooslition  of  candidates  to 
procure  votes.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  judices 
in  trials  under  the  Lex  Licinia  was  auo  provided 
by  that  lex.  They  were  called  Judices  Editieii, 
because  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nominated  four 
tribes,  and  the  accused  was  at  liberty  to  reject  one 
of  them.  The  judices  were  taken  out  of  the  other 
three  tribes ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
taken  is  not  quite  dear.  The  penalty  under  the 
Lex  Licinia  was  exile,  but  for  what  period  is 
uncertain.  The  Lex  Pompeia  (b.  c.  52),  passed 
when  Pompeius  was  sole  consul  for  part  of  that 
year,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  measure  passed 
for  the  occasion  of  the  trials  then  had  and  con- 
tem]dated  than  any  thing  else.  It  provided  for 
the  mode  of  naming  the  judices,  and  shortened  the 
prooeedinga  Wheii  C.  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recommend 
some  of  the  candidates  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  the 
consulship,  he  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  as  he  pleased.  (Suet  Caes.  c.  41.)  The 
Lex  Julia  de  Ambitu  was  passed  (B.a  18)  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  excluded  from  office 
for  five  years  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  16  ;  Suet  Oct  34) 
those  who  were  convicted  of  bribery.  But  as  the 
penalty  was  milder  than  those  under  the  forxner 
laws,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  repealed 
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in  whole  or  in  part  Another  Lex  Julia  de  Am- 
bita  WM  pawea  (&  c.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  6)  ap- 
parently to  amend  the  lav  of  b.  c.  18.  Candidates 
were  required  to  deposit  a  ram  of  money  before 
eanvassing^  which  was  forfeited  if  they  were  con- 
victed of  bribery.  If  any  violence  was  used  by  a 
candidate,  he  was  liable  to  exile  (aquoB  ct  ^ni$ 
ifUerdidio), 

The  popular  forms  of  election  were  observed 
during  the  time  of  Augustus.  Undw  Tiberius 
they  ceased.  Tacitus  (AnnaL  L  15)  observes :  — 
""  The  oomitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to 
the  patres,**  the  senate. 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  soiate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  appli- 
cable. But  in  a  short  time,  Uie  appointment  to 
public  offices  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  populus,  were  merelv  the  shadow  of  that  which 
had  once  a  substantial  ^orm.  A  Roman  jurist,  of 
the  imperial  period  (Modestinus),  in  sp^tking  of 
the  Julia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  observes,  **  This  Uiw  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  city,  because  the  creation  of 
magistrates  is  the  business  of  the  princeps,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  pqmlus  ; 
but  if  anv  one  in  a  munidpium  should  offend 
against  this  law  in  canvassing  for  a  sacerdotium  or 
magistratus,  he  is  punished,  according  to  a  senatus 
consultum,  with  infamy,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  100  aureL""  (Dig.  48.  tit  U.) 

The  laws  that  have  been  enumerated  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 
any  notice  is  preserved.  Laws  to  repress  bribery 
were  made  while  the  voting  was  open  ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  made  after  the  vote  by  b^ot  was 
introduced  at  the  popular  elections  by  the  Lex 
Oabinia  (b.  c  139).  Rein  observes  that  ""  by  this 
change  the  control  over  the  voters  was  scarcely 
any  longer  possible  ;  and  those  who  were  bribed 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  who  were 
not^  One  argument  in  &vour  of  ballot  in  modem 
times  has  been  that  it  would  prevent  bribery  i  and 
probably  it  would  diminish  the  practice,  though 
not  put  an  end  to  it  Biit  the  notion  of  Rein  that 
the  bare  fact  of  the  vote  being  secret  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  bribed 
from  the  unbribed  is  absurd  ;  for  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  a  man^s  vote  is  no  part  of  the  evidence  of 
bribery.  It  is  worth  remark  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attached  to  the 
receiving  of  a  bribe  for  a  vote.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  proved  is,  that  the  divisorei  or  one  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  assisted  in  bribery  were 
punished.  (Cic  pro  Plcmeio^  c.  23,  pro  Mttrma^ 
c.  23.)  But  this  is  quite  consist^it  with  the  rest : 
the  briber  and  his  agents  were  punished,  not  the 
bribed.  When,  therefore.  Rein,  who  refers  to 
these  two  passages  under  the  Lex  TuUia,  says: 
**  Even  those  who  received  money  firom  the  can- 
didates, or  at  least  those  who  distributed  it  in 
their  names,  were  punished,**  he  couples  two  things 
together  that  are  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The 
proposed  Lex  Aufidia  (Cic  ad  Att.\.  16)  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  a  candidate  promised 
money  to  a  tribe  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be 
unpunished ;  but  if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he 
should  farther  pay  to  each  tribe  (annually  ?) 
3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  absurd 
propoMl   wai  not  carried ;  but  it  vshows  clearly 
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enough  that  the  princiid,e  was  to  ponidi  the  iMrflm 
only. 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numeraiu  in  the 
time  of  the  republic  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  L. 
Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and  that 
in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  tried  under 
the  Lex  Licinia,are  both  extant  (Rein,  Orimmal' 
redd  dor  Romer^  where  all  the  anthoiitiei  are  ctA- 
lected  ;  Cic  Pro  Piamdo,  ed.  Wunder.)     [O.  L.] 

AMBLOSEOS  ORAPHE'  (ifMiA^wms 
ypa^).    [Abortio.] 

AMBRO'SIA  {i^%f^<na\  festivals  observed  in 
Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  AccMding  to 
Tsetzes  on  Hesiod  (6(p.  et  D.  v.  6Sa)  these  festivals 
were  solemnized  in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,  during 
the  vintage.  (Etym.  M.  «.  «i  Aifrouif',  p.  564.  7. ; 
O.  £.  W.  Schneider,  UAer  da*  Atti$ehe  T%eaier- 
UMMea,  p.  43 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LeJbi.  d,  gaUemiumtA, 
AUerth,  d,  Grieohen^  §  58.  n.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBUBAIAE,  female  musicians  firom  Syria, 
who  gained  their  living  by  performing  in  public,  at 
Rome,  especially  in  the  Circus.  Their  name  ia 
derived  from  the  Syrian  word  o5ii5  or  ambnAy  a 
flute.  Their  moral  condition  was  that  which 
females  of  their  class  generally  fall  inta  The 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  perhi^  give  the  best  idea 
of  what  they  were.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  1,  with  Hein- 
dorf*s  Note;  Juvenal,  iiL  62 ;  SuetA^er.27» 
Priapeia^  26  ;  Petron.  Ixxiv.  18.)  [P.S.] 

AMBU'RBIUM,  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sa- 
crifice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ambarvalia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the 
country.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the 
whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usoallv  per- 
formed when  any  danger  was  apprehended  m  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other 
circumstances.  (Obseq.  De  Prodig,  c43;  ApuL 
Metamorpk,  iii.  ab  init  p.  49,  Bipont ;  Lncan.  i. 
593.)  Scaliger  supposed  that  the  amburbinm  and 
ambarvalia  were  the  same ;  but  their  diflerenoe  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Servius  {ad  Virg.  EoL  iii. 
77),  and  Vopiscus  {amtmrbium  ceUbraimnf  amiar' 
vaiia  promitM  ;  AureL  &  20). 

AMENTUM.     [HxsTA.] 

AMICTO'RIUM,  a  linen  covering  for  the 
breasts  of  women,  probably  the  same  as  the  stro- 
phium.  [Strophium.]  (Mart  xiv.  149.)  In  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  Amictus.    (CodL  Theod.  8.  tit  5.  b.  48.)  [  A  vie- 

TUB.] 

AMICTUS,  AMI'CULUM.  The  verb  omMrv 
is  commonly  opposed  to  UK^Mere,  the  former  being 
applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  garment, 
the  chlamys,  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  ((/bHirior,  ^o- 
pof ) ;  the  latter,  to  the  patting  on  of  the  inner  gar- 
ment, the  tunica  (xtr»y).  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns,  amtcfut  and  tndatas, 
even  without  any  fiirther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and 
the  inner  clothing.  (See  TibulL  i.  9.  13. ;  Com. 
Nep.  dmaiu,  4,  DaL  3.  §2  ;  Virg.  Am,  iii  546, 
V.  421,  compared  with  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  30.)  Some- 
times, however,  though  rarely,  amidirt  and  imdutre 
are  each  used  in  a  more  general  way,  so  as  to  refer 
to  any  kind  of  clothing. 

In  Greek  omteirs  is  expressed  by  ^^viNr0au 
h^iihmM%aA^  i^Wx«o^ai,   ^itfdAAc^tei,  w^r- 
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^d^XMoBmt :  and  indmere  bj  M^4iy,  Hence  came 
i^0Vfisy  it(iw4X^j  hri€\iyta  and  i'iei€6XM0V^ 
«^CA.i|^and  wtptSiKaiWf  an  outer  garment,  and 
Xr5«yia,  an  inner  garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt  [  J.  Y.] 

AMMA  (tf^i^),  a  Greek  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  iartj  irfix^u  (cubits),  or  sixty  ir69ts  (feet). 
It  was  nsed  in  measuring  land.  (Hero,  De  Men' 
mHs.)  [P.S.] 

AMNE'STIA  (a^irvorfa),  is  a  word  used  by 
the  later  Greek  writers,  and  from  them  borrowed 
by  the  Romatts,  to  describe  the  act  or  oiTtingement 
by  which  c^nees  were  /oryoUenj  or  regarded  as 
if  they  had  not  been  committed,  so  that  the  of- 
fender oottld  not  be  called  to  account  for  them. 
The  word  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the 
offences  committed,  or  alleged  to  haye  been  com- 
mitted, against  the  laws,  during  those  conflicts  of 
Of^Mmng  &cti<ms  which  so  often  occurred  in  the 
Greek  rqaiblics,  and  in  which  the  victorious 
party  usually  took  a  sanguinary  vengeance  upon 
its  opponents.  So  rare,  indeed,  were  the  ez- 
ceptious  to  this  course  of  vengeance,  that  there  is 
only  one  case  of  amnesty  in  Greek  history,  which 
requires  any  particular  notice.  This  was  the  am- 
nesty which  terminated  the  struggle  between  the 
democratical  and  oligarchical  parties  at  Athens, 
and  completed  the  revolution  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  overthrown,  b.  c.  403. 
It  was  arranged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  and  extended  to  all  the  citizens 
who  had  committed  ilk^  acts  during  the  recent 
troubles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  who  had  ruled  in  Pei- 
raeus  ;  and  even  they  were  only  to  he  excepted  in 
case  of  dieir  refusal  to  give  an  account  of  their 
government ;  their  cluldraoi  were  included  in  the 
amnesty,  and  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  senators, 
binding  them  not  to  receive  any  eitdeuns  or  apagoge 
on  account  of  anything  done  before  the  amnesty, 
the  strict  obsenrance  of  which  was  also  imposed 
by  an  oath  upon  the  dicastae.  (Xen.  ffellen.  iL 
4.  |§  38 — 43  ;  Andoc.  <U  M^  p.  44  ;  Dem. 
M  BoeaL  p.  1018 ;  Nepos,  Tkra^fmU  3,  who 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  Ten  Tyrants  of 
Peiraeus  and  the  Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty 
in  the  city;  Taylor,  Ljftkie  Vita;  Wachamuth, 
lUlUm.  AUerik.  vol  L  pp.  646,  647,  new  edition  ; 
Hennann,  PcliL  Autiq,  qfOreeee,  §  169.) 

The  form  of  the  woid  is  inconectly  given  in 
some  modem  woiks  as  ifiytitrrtia.  But  even  the 
genuine  form  only  belongs  to  later  Greek  ;  being 
nsed  only  by  Plutarch  (de.  42,  Antoik  14),  Hen>- 
dian  (ill  4.  §  17,  V.  4.  §  18,  viil  12.  §  6),  Philo, 
and  still  lattf  writers.  The  better  writers  used 
i^cio,  and  the  verbal  form  is  ov  fomaucoKtiy,  Re  - 
fleeting  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  word  by 
Cioera,  see  Faccioiati,  s. «.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIARAIA  (iifi^utpiM\  games  celebrated 
in  hioiMNir  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
netthboothood  of  Orepus,  where  he  had  a  tonple 
wiuk  a  celebrated  orade.  {SdM.  ad  Pmd.  OL  vii. 
154  ;  the  rites  observed  in  his  temple  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (L  34.  §  3. ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Lekri.  d.  gaUaadiensd,  Aitertk.  d,  Oriechen^  §  63. 
n.1.)  [L.S.J 

AMPHI'CTYONES  (*A^iirr^>yfs),  members 
of  an  A  mpkiefyoma  ( *  Kijuputrvovia  or  ^Afju^ucrtovia) . 
Institutions  called  Amphictyonic  i^pear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  time  immemorial.  Of  their 
oatore  and  object  history  gives  us  only  a  general 
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idea  ;  but  we  may  safely  believe  them  to  have  been 
associations  of  originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed 
for  the^  regulation  of  mutiul  intercourse,  and  the 
protection  of  a  common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which 
the  representatives  of  the  different  members  met, 
to  transact  business  and  celebrate  religious  rites 
and  games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled 
with  near  neighbourhood,  and  that  too  in  ages  of 
remote  antiquity,  implies  in  all  probability  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  pro- 
duce unions  and  confederacies  amongst  tribes  so 
situated,  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  great  fomily.  They  would  thus  preserve 
among  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  children, 
a  spirit  of  nationality  and  brotherhood ;  nor  could 
any  better  means  be  devised  than  the  bond  of  a 
conunon  religious  worship,  to  counteract  the  hostile 
interests  which,  sooner  or  later,  spring  up  in  adl 
large  societies.  The  causes  and  motives  from  which 
we  might  expect  such  institutions  to  arise,  existed 
in  every  neighbourhood ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
many  Ampitclyoniae  of  various  degrees  of  import- 
ance, though  our  information  respecting  them  is 
very  deficient 

Thus  we  learn  frY)m  Strabo,  that  there  was  one  of 
some  celebrity  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseidon  (M'dller,  DoWom,  il  10.  §  5  ; 
Strab.  viii  p.  374)  at  Cahiuria,  an  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  lonians  in  the  Saronic  Gul£  The  original 
members  were  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  Nauplia, 
Prasiae  in  TAconia,  Aegina,  Athens,  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Orchomenus  (Thirlwall,  HisLo/Greeoe,  voL  i 
p.  375) ;  whose  remoteness  from  each  other  makes  it 
difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tives for  forming  the  confederation,  more  especially 
as  religious  causes  seem  precluded  bv  the  fact,  that 
Troezen,  though  so  near  to  CUauna,  and  though 
Poseidon  was  its  tutelary  god,  was  not  a  member. 
In  after  times,  Argos  and  Sparta  took  the  place  of 
Nauplia  and  Prasiae,  and  religious  ceremonies  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  meetings  of  the  association. 
There  also  seems  to  have  been  another  in  Argolis 
(Strab.  L  e. ;  Pausan.  iv.  5)  distinct  firom  that  of 
Calauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'HfWibr, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'loTiif  y^iffMy  of  the  neighbouring  Cydades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  {^ttopoi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities,  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apollo, 
and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
objects.   (MUller,  a  3.  §  7 ;  Callim.  ^^ma.  325.) 

The  system  indeed  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  mother  country ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the 
Dorians,  lonians,  and  Aeolians,  living  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphic- 
tyonic in  spirit,  although  modified  by  exigencies  of 
situation.  Their  main  essence  consisted  in  keep- 
ing periodical  festivals  in  honour  of  the  acknow- 
ledged gods  of  dieir  respective  nations.  Thus  the 
Dorians  held  a  federal  festival,  and  celebrated  re- 
ligious gamM  at  Triopium,  uniting  with  the  worship 
of  their  national  god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  an- 
cient and  Pelasgic  Demeter.  The  lonians  met  for 
similar  purposes  in  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Po- 
seidon *  at  Mycale, — their  place  of  assembly  being 
called  the  Panionium,  and  their  festival  Panionia. 
The  twelve  towns  of  the  Aeolians  assembled  at 
Grynea,  in  honour  of  ApoUo.   (Herod.  L 144, 148, 

*  Poseidon  was  the  god  of  the  lonians,  as 
Apollo  of  the  Dorians.     Miiller,  Z>or,  ii  10.  §.  5. 
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149;  Dionjs.  vr,  25.)  That  these  confederacies 
vera  not  merely  for  offensiYe  and  defensive  por- 
pusei,  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after 
the  subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and 
we  know  that  Halicamasaus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citisens 
had  not  made  the  usiul  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prise  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation  somewhat  similar,  but  mora  political  than 
religious,  existed  in  Lycia  (Strab.  xiy.  p.  664): 
it  was  called  the  **  Lycian  system,**  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  cities. 

But  besides  these  and  others,  thera  was  one 
Amphic^ny  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest, 
and  much  mora  lastiqg  in  its  duration.  This  was 
by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Amphictfonic 
league  ;  and  differed  from  the  other  associations  in 
harinff  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities.  These  wera  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  in  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae 
(Herod,  vii.  200),  when  the  deputiea  or  repre- 
sentatives met  in  autumn ;  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  whera  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
nection of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  per- 
manence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  420)  says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible to  leam  its  origin.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not 
cities  or  states,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which 
trib<»  contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  leam  from  Aeschines  (De  F,  L.  %  122,  ed. 
Bekker),  a  most  competent  authoritr  (n.  a  343), 
that  eleven  of  these  tribes  wera  as  fbuows : — The 
Thossalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans  only),  Do- 
rians, lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Looians, 
Oetaeans  or  Ainianes,  Phthiots  or  Ajchaeans  of 
Phthia,  Malians,  or  Melians,  and  Phodans  ;  other 
listt  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  2)  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
ramaining  tribe  wera  the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ; 
but  as  the  Delphians  could  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  their  nobles  appearing  to  have  been 
Dorians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dolopes  wera 
originally  members,  and  afterwards  supplimted  by 
the  Delphians.  (Titroann,  pp.  39,  43.)  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Thessalian  and  northern  nations 
of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  iustitutitHi, 
no  less  than  eight  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  of  the 
Pelasgic  race :  and  the  fiict  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equalirf  with  such  tribes  as  the  Halians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  befora  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  originated 
several  ttaiet  mora  powerful,  and  therafbra  mora 
likely  to  have  sent  their  respective  deputies,  than 
the  tribes  mentioned.  The  Thessalians  indeed  in 
all  probability  joined  the  league  about  twenty  years 
befora  that  event,  when  they  settled  in  Thessaly, 
after  quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  and  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  league  itself  has  been  fixed  (Clinton, 
F,  H,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  between  the  60th  and  80th  years 
from  the  Mi  of  Troy.  That  it  existed  moreover 
befora  the  Ionian  migration,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lonians  of  Asia  having  a  vot^*,  acquired  without 
doubt  when  in  the  country,  and  from  the  statement 
of  Tacitus  (Afpuxl.  iv.  14) :  **  Samii  decreto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quia  praecipuum  fuit  rerum 
omnium  judicium,  qua  teropestate  Graci,  conditia 
per  Aaiam  urbibus,  ora  maris  potiebantur." 

We  leam  from  Aeschines  (L  c),  that  each  of 
the  twelve  AmpbJctyonic  tribes  had  two  votca  in 
congress,  and  that  deputies  frt)m  such  towna  as 
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(Dorium  and)*  (>ftinium  had  equal  power  witti 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  Eretria  and  Prietse, 
Ionian  colonies,  wera  on  a  par  with  Athena  (2<r<fi)n|- 
^1  rois  *A9fiPaUHf),  It  seems  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  each  Ajnphictyonie  tribe  had  a  inrde 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  420  ;  Pausan.  x.  8.  §  2),  according 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  depiities» 
or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  difierent  states  of  that 
tribe.  The  latter  supposition  might  explain  the 
fiact  of  there  bong  a  ta^^  and  snuuler  assembly — 
a  /SouA4  and  4tac\afitria — at  some  of  the  congresaea, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cireomstanoe  that  there 
was  an  annual  election  of  deputies  at  Athens,  on- 
less  this  city  oanrped  fimctiona  not  property  ita 
own. 

The  council  itself  was  called  P^iaea  (JlvKaia) 
fit>m  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylae 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
the  session  at  Delphi  as  well  as  to  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  re- 
presentatives, one  called  fylagoraB  {nvKay6pai\ 
the  other  Hieromiimnones  {'Upofjoflifunf^f).  Of  the 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  Hieromnemon  appointed  by  lot  (Aria- 
toph.  Nmbet,  v.  607.)  That  hb  office  was  highly 
honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the 
Heliaato  (Dem.  e.  Ttatoer.  §  170,  ed.  Bekker),  in 
which  he  ia  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occaaion  we  find  that  the  preaident  of  the 
council  waa  a  Hieromnemon,  and  that  he  waa 
choaen  general  of  the  Amphictyonie  fi»eea,  to  act 
againat  3ie  Amphiaaiana.  (Titmann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  haa  been  conjectured  ihaX  the  Hieromnemonea, 
alao  called  UpoypofAfuvrtis,  were  auperior  in  rank 
to  the  pybigorae.  (Titmann,  pp^  84, 86.)  Aeachines 
alao  contraata  the  two  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  wammt 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  waa  the  mora 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thua  he  aaya  (ftCtca 
§  115,  ed.  Bekker),  **  When  Diognetua  waa  Hiero- 
mnemon, ye  chose  me  and  two  othen  Pylagorae.** 
He  then  contrasts  **tlie  Hieromnemon  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Pylagorae  lor  the  time  bdng.** 
There  ia  even  good  reaaon  for  supposing  that  the 
Hieromnemon  waa  elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F.  If. 
vol.  iii.  p^  621  ;  Titmann,  L  e.),  altboi^  aome 
writera  are  of  a  difierent  opinion.  (Schdmann,  cfo 
Comit.  p.  392.)  Again,  we  find  inacriptiona  (Biickh, 
In$er.  1171),  containing  aurveya  by  the  Hieromne- 
monea, aa  if  they  formed  an  executive  ;  and  that 
the  council  concluded  their  {nwceedings  on  one 
occaaion  (Aesch.  c.  Clet.  §  124),  by  reaolving  that 
there  ahould  be  an  extraordinary  meetifig  previoualy 
to  the  next  regular  aaaembly,  to  which  ue  Hiero- 
mnemonea ahould  come  widi  a  decree  to  auit  the 
emergency,  juat  aa  if  they  had  been  a  standing 
committee.  Their  name  impliea  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  temple;  but  whether  they 
voted  or  not  up<m  matters  in  general  ia  doubtful : 
from  the  two  Amphictyonie  decreea  quoted  below, 
we  might  infer  that  Uiey  did  not,  while  the  in- 
acriptiona  (1688  and  1699),  quoted  by  SchSmann 
(p.  392),  and  the  atatement  of  Demoathenea  (fro 
CoroH.  §277,  ed.  Bekker),  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. The  narrative  of  Aeschines  (o.  CYm. 
§121)  implies  that  they  were  more  peculiariy  the 
representatives  of  their  constituent  states.  Pro- 
bf.bly  the  respective  functions  of  the  two  classes 

*  There  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading. — See 
Thiu.  iii.  93  ;  Titmuui,  p.  52. 
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of  repmmtatives  were  not  atrictly  defined,  and 
varied  at  different  timet,  if  indeed  they  arA  always 
ODiTMtly  distinguished  by  the  authors  who  allude 
to  them.  The  ^KJcXifoia,  or  general  awiembly,  ut- 
duded  not  only  the  claiisfii  mentioned,  but  also 
those  who  had  joined  in  the  sacrifices  and  were 
consolting  the  god,  and  as  there  was  a  laige  mul- 
titude annually  collected  at  the  Amphictyonic  ses- 
sion at  Thenuopyke,  it  was  {aobably  numerously 
attended.  (Hevfchius,  <m/  Sopk,  TVaek,  ▼.  639.) 
It  was  conrened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by 
Ae  chairman  of  the  council  fO  riu  yptifsas 
hnirn^C"^^  Aesch.  L  a). 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body  nothing  will 
give  us  a  clearer  riew  than  the  oi^s  talcen  and 
the  decrees  made  by  it.  The  oath  was  as  follows 
(Aeseb.  DeF.L.%  121):  ''They  would  destroy 
no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut  off  their 
streams  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  if  any  should  do  so, 
they  would  maidi  against  him  and  destroy  his 
cities  ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of  the 
god,  or  be  privy  to  or  plan  any  thing  against  what 
was  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  they  would  take 
▼ei^eance  on  him  with  hand  and  foot,  and  roice, 
and  all  their  might^  There  are  two  decrees  given 
by  Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus  (Dem.  de 
Oar,  f  197):  —  **When  Cleinagurss  was  priest 
{l9p€^\  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  prlagorae  and  the  assessors  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  tbe  general  body  of  them,**  &c.  The  resolution 
in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphissians  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  **tts  mtcnd  dittrid^*^  Philip  of 
Maoedon  should  be  requested  to  hdp  Apollo  and  the 
Amphictyons,  and  that  he  was  thereby  constituted 
absolute  geneial  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending 
dty  to  subjection.  From  the  oath  and  the  decrees, 
we  see  that  thcmain  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple 
at  DdphL  We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burnt 
down  (b.  c.  548),  they  contacted  with  the  Alcmae- 
onidae  for  the  rebuilding  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62) ;  and 
Athenaens  (b.  c.  1 60)  informs  us  (iv.  p.  1 73,  b)  that 
in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Delphian  go^  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Ddphi ;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  oUier  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West 
The  Crissaeans  were  cheoged  by  the  Delphians  with 
undue  exactions  frt>m  ^ese  strangers,  and  with 
other  crimes.  The  council  declared  war  against 
them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong  against  the  god.  The 
war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistns  were  turned  oS^ 
then  poisoned,  and  tamed  again  into  the  city. 
The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and  Crissa  was  soon 
Taxed  to  the  ground ;  and  thus,  if  it  were  an  Am- 
phictyonic d^,  was  a  solemn  oath  doubly  violated. 
Its  toritory — ^e  rich  Crissaean  or  Cirrhaean  plain 
—  was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  impre> 
cated  upon  any  one  who  should  till  or  dwell  in  it 
Thus  ended  the  Pint  Sacred  War  (&  c.  586),  in 
which  the  Athenians  and  Amphictyons  were  the  in- 
urements of  Delphian  vengeance.  (Paus.  x.  37*  §  4 ; 
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Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  il  p.  1 96  ;  Aeschin.  e.  CISss.  S 1 09.) 
The  Second,  or  Phocian  War  (&  c.  356),  was  the 
most  important  in  which  the  Amphictyons  were 
concerned  (Thirl wall,  Hiai.  o/Cfrteoe^  vol.  v.  pu  263 
— 372)  ;  and  in  this  the  Thebans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  sanction  of  the  council  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies,  the  Phocians.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  was  necessaiy  to  call  in  Philip  <^ 
Macedon,  who  readily  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a  pathway  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were  subdued  (b.  c. 
346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all  their  cities, 
except  Abae,  should  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants 
dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more  than  fifty 
inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given  to  Philip, 
who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  affoirs  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  recog- 
nition of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the  causes 
of  the  Third  Saored  War  allusion  has  been  made 
in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The  Am- 
phissians tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strnbo  (ix.  pb41 9)  says,  worse  than  the 
Crissaeans  of  old  (x*ipovs  ^vw  vcpl  rohs  |^yovs). 
Their  submission  to  Philip  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338),  and 
the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Tn 
the  following  year,  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states  was  held  ;  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if 
by  united  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
commander-in-chie£  On  this  occasion  ue  Am- 
phictyons assumed  the  character  of  national  repre- 
sentatives as  of  old,  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Epbialtes,  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at 
Thermopylae,  and  erected  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  Gredcs  who  fell  there.  Herodotus  indeed 
(viL  214,  228),  speaking  of  them  in  reference  to 
Ephialtes,  calls  them  o2  rS»¥  'EAA^ywy  XIvAoTi^i. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphic- 
tyons themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they 
took ;  and  that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to 
do,  is  proved  by  many  instances.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Mycenae  was  destroyed  by  Argos ( b.c 468), 
Thespiae  and  PUtaeae  by  Thebe^  aikl  Thebes  her- 
self swept  from  the  fece  of  the  earth  by  Alexander 
{U  lUain*  T^i'EAA^f  &ynpv<t<r0nf  Aeschin.  &  On, 
§  133).  Indeed,  we  may  infer  firom  Thucydides 
(L  1 12),  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what 
he  calls  h  Uphs  v6\9fws^  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple 
into  the  hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Adienians, 
after  their  departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians  ; 
and  yet  the  council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering. 
It  wUI  not  be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  further ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished 
his  new  city,  Nicopolis  (a.  n.  31),  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  members ;  and  that  Panshnias,  in  tha 
second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  ex« 
isting,  but  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence. 
In  feet,  even  Demosthenes  (APaee^  p.  63),  spoke 
of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi  {ifip  AtKpott  irictd}. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  number  of  Amphio- 
tyonic  deputies  was  thirty. 

There  are  two  points  of  some  interest,  which 
still  remain  to  be  considered  ;  and  first,  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Amphictyon.  We  ate  told 
(Harpocrat  «.  v.)  that  Theop  mpus  thought  it  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a  prince  of 
Thesealy,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  institution. 
Others,  as  Anaxhnenes  of  Lampsacus,  connected  H 
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with  the  word  V^ncrfoyt f,  or  neighboon.  Yezy 
few,  if  any,  modern  scholars  doubt  that  the  latter 
*ieiir  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon,  with  Hellen, 
Doms,  Ion,  Xiithas,  Thessahis,  Lariaaa  the  daughter 
of  Pelaagus,  and  others,  are  not  historical,  but  mythic 
personages — the  representatives,  or  poetic  personi- 
fications, of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  offspring. 
As  for  Amphictyon  (Thirl wall.  Hid.  of  Greece, 
voL  L  p.  373),  it  is  too  marvellous  a  coincidence 
that  his  name  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself ;  and,  as  he  was  the  soo  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult  to  gueis  of  whom  his 
council  consisted.  {PkUoL  Mtueum,  vol  il  p.  359.) 
Besides,  though  Herodotus  (i.  56)  and  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  had  the  oinmrtunity,  they  yet  make  no  men- 
tion of  him.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  Uie 
word  should  be  written  amphictiony  *,  from  ^^i- 
KTiotfts,  or  those  that  dwelt  around  some  particular 
locality. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ; 
it  is  this :  — Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 
— were  its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi,  or  at 
Thermopylae  ?  There  seems  a  greater  amount  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  state  the  preponderance  of  Thessalian 
tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  bay, 
and  the  compamtive  insignificance  of  many  of 
them ;  the  assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of 
the  mythic  Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and 
Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  the 
theatre  and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  important 
avents  of  early  Greek  history :  whereas,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  became  important 
enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body  as  tho 
Amphictyonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have 
■till  the  fiict,  tliat  there  were  two  places  of  con- 
gress ;  to  account  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  originally  two  confederations, 
afterwards  united  by  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
as  connected  with  Uie  Dorians,  but  still  retaining 
the  old  places  of  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
udmit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
this  were  the  case  or  not^  there  being  strong  reasons 
ui  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
migrating  southwards,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
Hellenic  Apollo  with  that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter, 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphictyous  of  Thessaly. 
Equally  doubtful  is  the  question  respecting  the 
influence  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos  (Schol.  cut 
Eurip,  Orest.  1094  ;  Calliro.  Epif/.  xli.  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  420) ;  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first  brought 
the  confederacy  into  ord(^r,  and  determined  other 
points  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
however  nrmark  that  his  alleged  connection  with 
it,  is  significant  of  a  Pcbtsgic  element  in  its  con- 
formation. (Thirl wall,  ifitL  o/Gt-eece,  cc  x.  xliii. ; 
Heeren,  PoliL  Hid.  of  Grteoe^  c.  7  ;  St.  Croix, 
Det  Andeni  Gowoernmnena  FederaUfi  ;  Tittniann, 
UAer  dem  Bund  der  Jmpfddyonen ;  Milller, 
Dorians,  book  ii.  3.  §.  5  ;  FhiL  Mus.  vol  L  p.  324 ; 
Hermaim,  AtcmwcU  of  ihe  PoUt.  Antiq.  of  Grtece, 
§  11 — 14  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUeniacka  AUerthunth- 
bands;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Home,  vol  i.  p.  31. 
tansl.)  [R.  W.] 

♦  Thus  Pindar  (Nem.  vi  42),  *Er  i^**piKri6yogy 
tcujpo^v^  Tpttntp^^t  I  MC  Biickh  ad  locum. 
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AMPHIDRO'MIA  {iLfjuf>iip6/ua\  a  fimuly  A 
tival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly  bom 
child  was  introduced  into  the  family,  and  received 
its  name.     No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  thi* 
solemnity  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  ahvr 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most 
children  died   before  the  seventh   day,  and  the* 
solemnity   was  therefore    generally  dcfened  till 
after  that  period,  that  there  might  be  at  IcHst  ^onie 
probability  of  the  child  remahiing  alive.   Ac  ordirg 
to  Suidas,  the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  women  who  had  lent  their  assistance 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  but  this  purifi- 
cation  preceded  the  real  s'llenniity.     The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the 
festival  of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the 
evening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pre- 
sents, among  which  are  mentioned  the  cuttle-fish 
and  the  marine  polyp.     (Hesych.  and   Haipocr. 
t.  V.)   The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  with 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  giA  ;  and 
a  repast  was  prepared)  at  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fhigroent  of  Kphippus  in  Athenaens  (ix.  p. 
370  ;  comp.  il  p.  65),  the  guests  must  have  been 
rather  meny.     The  child  was  then  carried  round 
the  fire  by  the  nurse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sented to  the  gods  of  the  house  and  to  the  fomily, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  its  name,  to  which 
tho  guests  were  witnesses.     (Isaeus,  De  Pyrrki 
Haered.  p.  34.  s.  30.  Bekkcr.)     The  carrj-ing  of  the 
child  round  the  hearth  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived. 
But  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Lytidr,  758) 
derives  its  name  fh)m  the  fact  that  the  guests, 
whilst  the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or 
danced  around  it     This   fostivnl   is  sometimea 
called  firom  the  day  on  which  it  took  place  :  if  on 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  c €8o/uu  or  i€^fias : 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  dcxirij,  &c     (Hesych.  and 
Aristoph.  Av.  923  ;    K.  F.   Hermann,   /W<r6.  d. 
gotteadiendlichen    tUterthumer  d,  Griec/ie»^   §  4H. 
n.  6.)  [  C.  S.] 

AMPHIMALLUM.    [Taper.] 

AMPHIO'RCIA  or  AMPHOMOSIA  (i^- 
tptopKla  or  iLfJupwfjuxria),  the  oath  which  was  tsikcn, 
both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viil  10),  the  amphtorda  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws  ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.     [TemplumJ. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS  (a^ur«^rii<r(s.)     [Hs- 
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AMPHITAPAE.    [Tapes]. 

AMPHITHALAMUS.     [Domus] 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  (S^tptti4arpoy)  was  a 
description  of  building  arranged  for  the  exhibition 
of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
ships,  which  constituted  the  ludi  amphitheairales. 
[Glaoiatorbs  ;  Vbnatio  ;  Naumachia.] 

I.  lU  Hidory.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Oreeks  till  the  Romans  introduced 
them — originally  took  place  in  the  Forum  and 
the  Circus,  the  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  former,  and  those  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
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btter  ;  indeed  the  amphitheatre  itaelf  is  lonietimes 
called  dreua.  The  shape  of  the  ciiciu,  howercr,  was 
much  better  fitted  for  the  chariot  races,  for  which  it 
was  at  lirH  designed,  than  for  the  gfatdiatorial  com< 
bata,  and  the  more  wholesale  slaughter  of  animals, 
which,  in  pcooesa  of  time,  came  to  be  the  faronrite 
amusemcnu  of  the  Romans.  For  these  pmposes, 
the  circus  was  too  long  and  too  narrow,  aud  the 
spina  was  a  great  impediment,  so  that  a  new  form 
of  bnilding  was  required,  which  should  accom- 
modAte  a  multitude  of  spectators  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  aU  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  combatants,  which  space  too  re- 
quired to  be  of  quite  a  different  shape  from  the 
cinma,  as  the  combatants  were  to  be  kept  as  much 
as  poanble  in  the  same  place.  The  idea  of  such 
a  building  was  suggested,  as  the  name  (from  iifupiy 
tm  bolk  sMtes,  &4arpo¥j  a  theain)  seems  to  imply, 
by  the  existing  theatre:  indeed,  the  first  am- 
phitheatre of  which  we  have  any  account  —  that 
1^  C.  Scribonius  Curio  —  was,  literally,  a  doMe 
Umain  *,  being  composed  of  two  theatres,  placed 
on  piTots,  60  that  they  could  be  turned  round, 
spectators  and  all,  and  placed  either  back  to  back, 
forming  two  separate  theatres  for  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, or  fiice  to  &ce,  forming  an  amphitheatrei 
for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  This 
edifice,  which  was  erected  by  Curio  (the  cele- 
brated partisan  of  Caesar),  for  the  celebration  of 
his  &ther'^  fimeial  games,  is  described  and  some- 
what rehemently  commented  upon  by  Pliny. 
{tf.  AT.  xxxri  15.  s.  24.  §  8.)  The  next  amphi- 
theatre, and  apparently  the  first  to  which  the 
name  was  applied,  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar  him- 
self during  his  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  &  c.  46 
(Dion  Cass.  xliiL  2*2,  who  thus  describes  the  build- 
ing :  Starpor  ri  KuvrryfTuchyf  9  Ktd  i^i^iBicerpov 
4k  tov  Tr4pti  •Ktanax^^  cSpor  &y€v  cicnv%i  txj^iv 
wpoir€^4&il).  This,*  however,  was  still  only  of 
wood,  a  material  which  was  frequently  used  for 
theatres,  and  which  was,  thexvfore,  naturally 
adopted  for  amphitheatres,  but  which  sometimes 
proved  inadequate  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
immense  body  of  spectators,  and  thus  occasioned 
serious  accidents.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
a  wooden  amphitheatre,  which  was  built  at 
Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Atilius,  a 
frvedman,  gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfections in  the  foundation  and  in  the  joints  of 
the  timbers,  and  buried  either  20,000  or  50,000 
spectators  in  its  ruins.  (Suet  TXber.  40  ;  Tac. 
Anm.  IT.  63.)  These  wooden  buildings  were,  of 
course,  also  exposed  to  great  danger  finom  fire  ; 
thus  a  wooden  amphitheatre  at  Placentia  was 
burned  in  the  civil  vrar  between  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lins.     (Tac  Hiit.  ii.  20.) 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  30,  that  a  more  durable  amphitheatre, 
of  stone,  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  23  ;  Suet  Octtw.  29  ; 
Tac.  ^m.  iil  72  ;  Strab.  rL  p.  236.)  But,  since 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  only  the  shell  was  of  stone,  and  the  seats 
and  staircases  of  wood.    This  edifice  was  the  only 

*  As  a  mere  matter  of  etymology,  the  word 
b4aTpop  (a  place  for6eAoUtf^),  would  more  strictly 
apply  to  tne  omjihiikeaiTe^  which  was  intended 
exclosiTely  for  spectacle,  while  the  iheatre^  which 
^vas  for  recitations  accompanied  by  music,  might 
lie  at  leaat  as  fitly  described  by  the  word  ^cW.     | 
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one  of  the  kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.  It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who 
rammenced  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa  ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  10  ;  Suet  CaL  18,  21.)  Nero  too,  in 
his  second  consulship,  a.  d.  57,  erected  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
building.  (Suet  Ner.  12  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31.) 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  Rome,  a.d.  64  (Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  18), 
and  was  probably  never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again 
mentioned.  It  is  still  a  question  with  the  topo- 
graphers whether  any  traces  of  it  are  now  visible. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Handb.  d.  Bom.  Alter,  vol  L  pp.  642, 
643,  and  Urlichs,  Beadureilburg  Rotns.  pp.  53, 54. f) 

The  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
was  among  the  designs  of  Augustus,  who  delighted 
in  the  spectacles  of  the  venatio,  and  especially  ui 
the  uncommon  species  and  immense  number  of  the 
animals  exhibited  in  them  ;  so  that,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  in  one  of  his  tmuiiibneir  there  were 
no  less  than  3500  animals  slaughtered.  (Suet 
Vetp.  9 ;  Aur.  Vict  £pU.  1  ;  Monum,  Ancyr.) 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  that  the  design  of  Augustus  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  erection  of  the  AmpkUheairwn 
Flamwn^  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time 
of  Bede,  the  Colos9am  or  CoUaofemn^  a  name  said 
tc  be  derived  from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which 
stood  close  by. 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magnitude 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  £g}'pt, 
and  which  is  perhiaps  the  most  stnking  monument  at 
once  of  the  material  greatness  and  the  moral  d^m- 
dation  of  Rome  under  the  empire,  was  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain ; 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  medal,  which  is  quoted  by 
Lipsius,  as  placing  its  commencement  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  a.  d.  77,  is  more  than  doubtfiil.  (Rasche, 
Lex.  Unio.  Ret  Num.  voL  v.  pt  2.  p.  1017  ; 
Eckhel,  Doeir.  Ntan.  Vet.  toI.  tl  p.  840.)  It 
was  completed  by  Titos,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A.  D.  80,  when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds 
were  slaughtered.  (Suet  7tit'7  ;  Dion  Cass.lxvL 
25.)  From  the  somewhat  obscure  account  of  an 
old  writer  {Catcd.  Imp.  Vieim,  p.  243,  Rone),  we 
learn  that  Vespasian  carried  the  building  so  fiur  as 
to  dedicate  the  first  three  ranges  of  seats,  that 
Titus  added  two  ranges  more,  and  that  Domitian 
completed  the  building  tuque  ad  dypea.  V^ithout 
professing  to  be  able  to  explain  these  statements 
fully,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  firom  the  de- 
scription of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi- 
cate the  amphitheatre  as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  use, 
without  vmiting  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
upper  and  less  essential  parts. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  not  en- 
titled to  much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the  Co- 
liaaeum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thousands  of  the 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  FhiTian  amphitheatre,  from  its  enonnoiis 

f  In  the  lower  eastern  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  near  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  odled  in  the 
A^oltiia,  the  AmjAiiheatrum  Oattrente.  Its  date  is 
very  uncertain.  (See  further  Becker,  Handb.  d, 
Aom.  Alter,  yoL  I  pp.  549,  &c.) 

Q  2 
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•lie,  randend  the  rabaeqiient  csectioa  of  anj  other 
•uch  building  in  Rome  perfectly  unneoeMary.  It 
bntune  the  spot  where  prince  And  people  met  to- 
gether to  witnees  those  laugoinaij  exhibitiona,  the 
degrading  effects  of  which  on  the  Roman  character 
can  hardly  be  orer'eitimated.  It  waa  thoroughly 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capit  AtU.  I*L  8.) 
In  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  on  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
nalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  by  which  the 
upper  rows  of  benches  were  consumed,  and  so  much 
damage  was  done  to  other  parts  of  the  structure, 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the 
Stadium.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxriii  25.)  Its  restora^ 
tion  was  commenced  by  Elagabalus  and  oompleted 
by  Alexander  Sevcnia.  (Lamprid.  HeUqg.  17  ; 
Alex,  See.  24.)  It  was  a^n  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Decius  (Hieron.  p.  475)9  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  it  down  to  the  sixth  centory.  The  latest 
recorded  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  quarry,  whole  palaces,  such  as  the  Cancellairia 
and  the  Pahizzo  Famese,  baring  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  eflfdrts  to 
preserre  it :  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  fiictory,  and  to  convert  the  arcades  into 
shops ;  Clement  XI.  enclosed  the  lower  arcades, 
and,  in  1760,  Benedict  XIV.  oonseciated  it  to 
Chxistians  who  had  been  martyred  in  it  The  best 
accounts  of  the  building  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing works :  Lipsius  de  An^MtkacUro  ;  Nibby,  dell* 
Ai^Ueairo  Ftaota,  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  voL  i 
pk  233,  in  which  we  have  the  most  complete  his- 
torical account  ;  Fea,  NatixU  degU  aoani  nell* 
AnJUeatro  ftavio;  Bimsen,  Beidirmbmig  d,  Stadt 
I  om,  vol  iii.  p.  319,  &c.  ;  Cressy  and  Taylor, 
Tie  Ardutaetural  AntiqiuUee  of  Rome;  Maflbi, 
VtromalUwitrata;  ^t\e^\\\x^ArckdoLd,Baukmui: 
Btrt,  Geaobiekte  d.  Jiauhmal  bei  den  AUen. 

11.  Deeor^^tion  of  the  FlamaH  Amphitkeaire, — 
Notwithstanding  tlia  damages  of  time,  war,  and 
spoliation,  the  FUvian  amphitheatre  still  remains 
complete  enough  to  give  us  a  fiur  idea,  excepting 
in  some  minor  details,  of  the  stnicturs  and  ar- 
rangereeats  of  this  description  of  building.  The 
notices  of  the  ancient  authors  are  extremely  scanty ; 
and  Vitmvivs  of  course  faib  us  here  altogether  ; 
indeed,  this  description  of  building  was  so  com- 
pletely new  in  his  time,  that  only  once  does  the 
bare  word  amjJ^ikeatrmm  occur  in  his  book  (i.  7). 
We  derive  important  aid  from  the  remains  of 
amphitheatres  in  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  the  Co- 
lisaeum,  and  then  mention  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
most  others,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
contempt  of  labour  and  expense  which  the  Roman 
en'-perors  displayed  in  their  great  works  of  archi- 
toetuze.  The  Greeks,  in  choosiaff  the  sites  of  their 
theatres,  almost  always  availed  themselves  of  some 
natural  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  with  few  exceptions,  stand  upon  a 
plain.  The  site  of  the  Colisaeum  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Caelins, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero^  palace, 
etagmtm  NemuM  (Suet  Veep,  9  ;  Martial  de  Sped. 
ii.  5).  No  mere  measures  can  give  an  adeqoate 
toia^ptioi:  «f  this  fast  structui^  thtf  dimensions 
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and  airangements  of  which  were  such  as  to  furnish 
seats  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  lar|te 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  sevenU 
hundred  animals  at  once,  for  the  evolutions  of 
mimic  se»-fights,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  artifi- 
cial forests;  with  passages  and  staircases  to  give 
ingress  and  egress,  without  concision,  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  spectator!,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thousands  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction ;  channels  for  the  ra- 
pid indux  and  outlet  of  water  wbeii  the  arena  was 
used  for  a  mmmackia ;  and  the  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  carcasses,  and  the  other  abominations 
of  the  arena.  Admirable  pictures  of  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  its 
spectacles  are  drawn  in  the  Eeeajft  of  Montaigne 
(liL  6.),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Qibbon^s  twelfth 
chapter.  As  a  general  description  of  the  building 
the  following  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect :  —  *^  It 
was  a  buflding  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  <m  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  architectore,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet  The 
outside  of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast 
concave,  which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
suRounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions,  and  capable 
of  receiving  with  ease  about  80,000  spectators. 
Sixty 'four  vomUonee  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished),  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  staircases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  any  respect  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  protected  fiiom  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  contintmlly  re- 
freshed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely unpragnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aro- 
matics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  otsmi,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water;  and  what  had  just  before  ap- 
peared a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted 
into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  em- 
perors displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.  The  poet  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fiune  of  their 
magnificence,  alBrmy  that  the  nets  designed  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasU  were  of  gold 
wire;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded;  and  that 
the  belt  or  circle  which  divided  the  several  ranks 
of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  a 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.** 

The  following  ground-plan,  external  elevation, 
and  section,  are  from  Hirt,  and  contain  of  course 
some  conjectural  details.  The  ground  plan  is  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  in  each  of  its  quarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories :  thusi  the  lower  right 
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band  qmvtfT  thows  the  true  jrmii^-ptan,  or  tli&t 
■(  th«  iBvot  sUirj  ;  the  next  oq  Ihe  Itfi  ihowi  a 
flu  of  tiiB  'BBctJoni  OD  tl»  l«TeI  of  ths  leaDd  row 
of  eEtaiir  cslnmiu,  tm  mil  at  ths  kbU  vbkh 
•kfitd  down  bum  thtt  Itrel  M  tb«  tow«r  one ;  tlie 
■rxt  quattc  ihowi  a  lunilu  pbo  of  ths  third  order. 
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and  tfao  upper  rifffat-hEnd  qtutrlor  exhibitt  ftriev 
of  tbe  interior  u  it  would  Bpyeu-  to  ma  nje  looking 
TertiadI;  doum  upon  iL  The  dotted  line)  on  the 
uvDft  ne  the  rsdu,  ud  their  point!  of  intenection 
tba  eentree,  of  ths  Mreral  ua  which  mike  np  the 
ellipH. 
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This  structure,  like  all  the  other  existing  tan- 
ptaitheatrea,  is  of  an  elliptical  fomu     It  ooyers 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.    The  plan  divides  it> 
•elf  naturally  into  two  oonoentric  ellipses,  of  which 
the  inner  constituted  the  arema  or  space  for  the 
combats,  while  the  ring  between  this  and  the  outer 
ciicumferenoe  was  occupied  by  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.    The  lengths  of  the  nwjor  and  minor 
axes  of  these  ellipses  are,  respectively,  287  feet  by 
180,  and  620  feet  by  513.    The  width  of  the 
space  appropriated  to  spectators  is,  therefore,  166] 
feet  all  round  the  building.     The  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  external  ellipse  is  nearly  that 
of  6  to  5,  which  becomes  exactly  the  proportion, 
if  we  take  in  the  substructions  of  the  foundation. 
Of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  arena  is 
different,  on  account  of  the  diminished  size :  it  is, 
in  fillet,  nearly  as  8  to  5.     The  minor  axis  of  the 
arena  is  here,  and  generally,  about  one>third  of 
that  of  the  outer  ellipse.    The  material  used  was 
stone,  in  large  blocks,  fastened  together,  where 
necessary,  by  metal  damps.    The  exterior  was 
£iced    with  marble  and  adorned    with  statues. 
The  external  elevation  requires  little  description. 
It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  corresponding  to  the 
tiers  of  corridors  by  which  access  was  gained  to 
the  seats  at  different  levels.    These  corridors  are 
connected  with  the  external  air  by  eighty  arched 
openings  in  each  of  the  three  lower  stories.    To 
the  piers  which  divide  these  arches  are  attached 
three-quarter  columns,  that  is,  columns  one-fourth 
of  whose  circumference  appears  to  be  buried  in 
the  wall  behind  them.    Thus,  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  presents  a  continuous  fieifade  of  eighty 
columns  backed  by  piers,  with  eighty  open  arches 
between  them,  and  with  an  entablature  continued 
unbroken  round  the  whole  building.  The  width  of 
the  arches  is  as    neariy  as  possible   the  same 
throughout  the  buHding,  namely,  1 4  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  of  the 
ellipse,  where  they  are  two  feet  wider.    Each  tier 
is  of  a  different  order  of  architecture,  the  lowest 
being  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  periiaps  rather 
Tuscan,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  colmuns  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are 
placed  on   pedestals ;  those  of  the  lowest  story 
are  raised  from  the  ground  by  a  few  steps.     The 
highest  tier  is  of  quite  a  different  chnract^,  as  it 
merely  consists  of  a  wall,  witltont  corridors,  against 
which,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  the  wall  between  them 
is  pierced  with  windows,  in  the  alternate  interco- 
lumniations  only,  and  therefore,  of  course,  forty  in 
number.    The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tabhiture,  which  is  pierced  with  holes  above  the 
brackets  which  supported  the  feet  of  the  masts 
upon  which  the  ffelarium  or  awning  was  extended : 
and  above  the  entablature  is  a  small  attic.  The  total 
height  of  that  part  of  the  building  which  remains 
entire,  namely,  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
circiunfcrence,  is  157  feet :  the  stories  are  respec- 
tively about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  hiffh.    The 
massiveness  of  the  crowning  entablatnre,  the  height 
of  the  upper  story,  and  the  great  surface  of  blank 
wall  in  its  intercolumniatiuns,  combine  to  give  the 
elevation  a  somewhat  heavy  appearance ;    while 
the  projecting  cornices  of  each  story,  intercepting 
the  view  from  below,  take  o'X  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building.     Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
architectural  defects  of  the  composition. 
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The  stone  used  in  the  building  it  a  medes  of 
travertine :  some  of  the  blocks  are  as  much  aa  five 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  loqg ;  and,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  those  which  fonn  the  exterior 
have  inscribed  upon  them  small  numben  w  signs, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  place  of  each  in  the 
building,  and  which  [ffove  how  great  was  the 
care  taken  to  adapt  eveiy  siqgle  stone  to  the  fomi 
of  the  whole  edifice.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
huge  masses  of  brickwork  and  tufe  are  seen :  and 
in  the  upper  port  there  are  fragments  of  other 
buildings  worked  in  ;  but  this,  no  donbt,  happened 
in  some  of  the  various  repairs. 

There  are  coins  extant,  bearing  on  the  levetae  a 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
not  only  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of  the  interior 
also.  It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  the  feet,  that 
the  outer  arehes  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
were  decorated  with  statues  in  their  openings,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  figures  shown  in  the  arehes  are 
meant  for  rude  representati<ms  of  the  people  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  colonnade.  These  coins 
also  show,  on  the  highest  stoiy,  in  the  alternate 
spaces  between  the  pilasters,  circles  against  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  windows  in  the  other 
alternate  spaces ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  d^sea 
mentioned  by  the  old  author  cited  above,  that  is, 
ornamental  metal  shields,  hung  there  to  decorate 
the  building.  There  are  several  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  of  this  type  (Eckhel,  Doetr,  Num. 
Fet  vol.  vi.  pp.  357—359, 375).  There  are  similar 
coins  of  Ooidian,  which  arc,  however,  veiy  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  of  Titos  and  Domitian. 
(Eckhel,  vol  vii.  p.  271.)  The  corns  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  show  a  range  of  three  stories  of 
columns  by  the  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
(though  the  matter  is  doubtful)  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  colonnade  which  ran  ftom  the  palace  of 
Titus  on  the  Esquiline  to  the  amphitheatre,  to 
which  it  gave  access  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
its  minor  axis,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  this  axis  was  the  entrance  from  the 
Palatine. 

The  eighty  arehes  of  the  lower  stoiy  (except 
the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes)  formed  the 
entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  gave  admission 
to  a  corridor,  running  uninterruptedly  round  the 
building,  behind  which  again  is  another  precisely 
similar  corridor.  (See  the  pUm  and  section.)  The 
space  behind  the  second  corridor  is  di^dded  by 
eighty  walls,  radiating  in^vards  fix)m  the  inner  pien 
of  the  second  corridor ;  which  support  the  struc* 
ture,  and  between  which  are  partly  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  stories,  and  partly  passages  lead- 
bg  into  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  first  and 
second,  runs  round  the  whole  building.  Be- 
yond this  corridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again 
continued,  the  spaces  between  them  being  occu- 
pied, as  before,  partly  by  staircases  leading  on  the 
one  side  to  the  podium,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
low<7  range  of  seats  (mamianwn),  and  partly  by 
passages  leading  to  a  fourth  continuous  corridor 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  others,  which 
was  divided  fix)m  the  arena  by  a  massive  wall 
(called  podium),  the  top  of  which  formed  the  phice 
assigned  to  the  spectators  of  the  highest  rank. 
From  this  fourth  corridor  there  are  several  en- 
trances to  the  arena  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  corridor  was  subservient  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  arena,  (See  the  lower  right- 
hand  quarter  of  the  plan,  and  the  section.)     On 
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Ihe  woond  itorj  we  baje  the  two  outer  colon- 
nades repeated,  snd  the  XBdiating  walk  of  the 
first  block  are  continued  up  through  this  'story  ; 
and  between  them  are  staircases  leading  out  on  to 
the  second  range  of  seats,  and  passages  leading 
into  a  smaU  inner  corridor,  from  which  access  is  ob- 
tained to  a  sort  of  terrace  (prasctsefib)  which  runs 
round  the  building  between  the  first  and  second 
nnges  of  seats,  and  increases  the  fiicilities  for  the 
spectators  getting  to  their  {oopo'  places.     Sloping 
down  from  this  praecmetio  to  the  levd  of  the  top  of 
the  podhtm^  and  supported  bj  the  inner  series  of 
radiating  walls,  are  the  lower  series  of  seats.     On 
the  third  stoty  (abore  the  floor  of  which  the  details 
are  almost  entirely  conjectural),  we  have  again 
the  doable  coloniude,  the  inner  wall  of  which 
rises  immediately  behind  the  top  of  the  second 
range  of  seats,  with  only  the  interval  of  a  narrow 
proBdmeUo^  to   which  access  was  given  by  nu- 
memu  doon  in  the  wall  just  mentioned,  which 
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was  also  pierced  with  windows.  Above  the  outer 
corridor  of  this  story  is  a  mezzanine,  or  small 
middle  story,  in  firont  of  which  and  above  the 
inner  colonnade  were  a  few  tiers  of  wooden 
benches  for  the  lowest  class  of  spectators.  Above 
this  mezzanine  was  a  gallery,  which  ran  right 
round  the  building,  and  the  firont  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  a  range  of  columns. 
It  seems  that  the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of 
this  gallery  would  be  also  available  for  spectators. 
And,  lastly,  the  very  summit  of  the  wail  was 
fonned  into  a  sort  of  terrace  which  was,  no  doubt, 
occupied  by  tiie  men  who  woriced  the  ropes  of  the 
xfdariMm,  The  doors  which  opened  firom  the  stair- 
cases and  corridors  on  to  the  interior  of  the  am< 
phitheatre  were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  ttomitoria.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was 
called  ea'oea.  The  foUowing  section  (from  Hirt) 
exhibits  these  arrangements  as  dearly  as  they  can 
be  shown  without  the  aid  of  perspective. 


8SCTI0N   OF  THB   CORRIDORS,   STAIRS,  AND   8IAT8. 


I.  II.  IIL  IV.  The  four  stories  of  the  exterior. 
J.  The  arena. 

B,  The  podium. 

C.  />.  i?.  F.    The  four  corridors, 
G^  H,  /.     The  three  maeniana. 

JT.  The  upper  gallery  ;  L.  The  terrace  over  it 


A.  The  space  on  the  summit  of  the  wall  for  iIm 
mani^ers  of  the  velarium. 

Z*  The  steps  which  surrounded  the  bnOding  on 
the  eutside. 

a.  Stain  fiK>m  the  third  colonnade  to  the  po- 
dium. 

o  4 
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6.  Short  tnuuvene  steps  from  the  podium  to  the 
Brat  maenianum.     (Compare  the  plan.) 

c,  d.  Stairs  from  the  ^und  story  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  sectmd  maenianum  was  reached  in 
two  ways,  e.  and  g. 

«.  Steps  to  the  first  piaecinctio,  from  which  there 
were  short  transTerse  steps  {/,)  to  the  second  mae- 
nianum. 

g,  Stauns  leading  direct  from  the  corridors  of  the 
second  story  to  the  second  maenianum,  throi^h 
the  vomitonum  «. 

h.  Stairs  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  to  the  small  upper  story,  whence  other  stain 
(8)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  maenia- 
num by  doors  {P)  m  the  inner  wall  of  the  second 
corridor  a 

k,  Staus  from  the  second  stoiy  to  the  mesia- 
niiie,  or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianum  b^  passages  (7). 

/.  Stairs  in  the  mezzanine,  leading  to  the  upper 
part  (^  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery  K. 

m.  Steps  from  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  orer  it. 

n.  Steps  from  that  terrace  to  the  summit. 

o.  p.  Orated  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
corridors. 

q.  See  under  A. 

t.  Windows  to  light  the  mezzanine. 

U  Windows  of  the  gallery. 

V.  Rest,  and  to.  loop,  for  the  roasts  of  the  vela- 
rium g. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any 
danger  fi^m  the  wild  beasts,  namely  about  fifteen 
feet  A  further  protection  was  afforded,  at  least 
sometimes,  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  metal  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  profuse 
ostentation  which  the  emperors  were  so  fond  of 
displaying,  that  Nero,  in  his  amphitheatre,  had  this 
trellis  gilt,  and  its  intenections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  amber.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxzni.  3.  s.  11. 
§2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  appears  to  haye 
been  faced  with  marble,  and  to  have  had  rollers 
suspended  against  it  as  im  additional  protection 
agamst  the  possibility  of  the  wild  beasts  climbing 
it  (Lips,  de  Ampk,  12.)  The  terrace  on  the  top 
of  this  walLi  which  was  called  podium  (a  name 
sometimes  also  applied  to  the  wall  itself),  was 
DO  wider  than  to  be  capable  of  containing  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  ranges  of  moveable  seats,  or 
chairs.  This,  as  beinff  by  far  the  best  situation 
for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the  seats 
higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  (Suet  Octao,  44  ; 
Juv.  Sai.  ii.  143,  &c)  ;  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  sat  here  in  their  curule  chairs  (Lipeius  cfe 
Ampi,  11);  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  emperor 
himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place  called 
mggeatut  (Suet  Cass.  76  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  or 
eubiculum  (Suet.  Nisro^  12)  ;  and  likewise  the  per- 
son who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribnnaJ  (sdUoris  tribunal).  The 
vpstal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  (Suet  Oetom,  44). 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus^  or  seats  of 
the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stories 
called  maemami.  The  whole  number  of  seats  is 
■apposed  to  have  been  about  eighty.  The  first 
mtirMMHUMR,  consisting  of  fourteen  rows  of  stone  of 
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marble  seats,  was  appropriated  to  the  equcttrian 
order.  The  seats  appropriated  to  the  senatcnn 
and  e({uites  were  covered  with  cushions  (ptU- 
viUis\  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of  Ca^ 
ligula.  (Juv.  Sat  iiu  164  ;  Dion,  liz.  7.)  Then, 
after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  praeemdio^  and 
forming  a  continuiHl  laiiding-plaoe  from  the  seve- 
ral stautases  which  opened  on  to  it,  succeeded  the 
second  masm/cmum^  where  were  the  seats  called 
popMlaria  (Suet  DomUiimL  4),  for  the  third  class 
of  spectators,  or  the  poptdus.  Behind  this  was  the 
second  prasei$aetio,  bounded  by  the  high  wall  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  above  which  was  the  third 
tnaeniaman,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches 
for  the  puUaHj  or  common  people.  (Suet  Oetav, 
44.)  The  open  gaUeiy  at  tne  top  was  the  only 
part  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  women  were 
permitted  to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinction  and 
influence  who  were  sufiierod  to  share  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (Suet  Odav,  44).  The 
seats  of  the  masfuatia  did  not  run  in  unbroken  Imes 
round  the  whole  building,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  citnsi  (from  their  shape),  by  short 
flights  of  stairs  which  facilitated  the  access  to  the 
seats.  (Suet  OeU  44  ;  Juv.  SaL  vl  61.)  See 
the  plan,  and  the  annexed  section  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  seats. 


Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats  ap- 
propriated to  different  chisies  of  spectaton,  but  It 
IS  pretty  certain  also  that  the  different  eumei  of 
each  masnianum  were  assigned  to  specific  portions 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  once  guided  to  their 
places  by  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  altered :  these  numbers 
still  exist  The  ofiice  of  preserving  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  places  was  assigned  to  att»id- 
ants  called  locarii^  and  the  whole  management  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  villieus  mt^iki- 
ihsatrL 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  arema,  or 
central  open  space  for  the  combatants,  which  de- 
rived its  niune  firt>m  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
covered,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
blood.  Such  emperors  as  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Carinns,  showed  their  prodigality  by  using  cinna- 
bar and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  bounded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall  of  the 
podmoLf  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres,  in  which 
the  podium  was  probably  not  so  lof^,  there  were 
ditches  (euripi)  between  it  and  the  orewa,  which 
were  chiefly  meant  as  a  defence  against  Uie  ele> 
phants.  The  euripi  were  first  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  were  dispensed  with  by  Nero,  in 
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ordrr  tn  gm»n  ipaoe  for  the  apectaton.    (Suet  Caes, 
39  ;  Plin.  H,N.  Tiii.  7  ;  Lipuu  de  AmpL  12.) 

Tlie  Mpmn  of  th«  arena  was  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept that  perlmpa  there  waa,  in  the  centra,  an  altar 
of  Diana,  or  Pluto,  or  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  which, 
it  ia  inftned  from  Mnie  puMaget  of  the  ancient 
aathen,  that  a  bnikuitu  wai  ■urificed  at  the  open- 
in^r  of  die  games ;  but  the  oTidence  ia  rery  slight 
(Lipa.  de  Ampk,  4.)     There  were  four  principal 
mtrancea  to  it,  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of 
the  ellipse,  by  pawsages  which  led  directly  from 
the    ftdff  ooiresponding  arches  of  the  exterior: 
there  were  also  minor  entnmoes  through  the  wall 
•f  the  podimm.    There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
positian  of  the  dens  of  the  wild  beostSL      The 
rapidity  with  which  vast  numben  of  animals  wera 
let  loose  into  the  orana  prores  that  the  dens  must 
hare  been  dose  to  it.     The  spaces  under  the  seats 
seem  to  hare  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  passue 
of  the  spectaton,  with  only  the  exception  of  the 
innermost  corridor,  the  entrances  froia  which  to 
the  arsms  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was  sub- 
sidiary to  the  arena  ;  but,  eren  if  so,  it  was  pro- 
bably used  rather  for  the  introduction  and  removal 
of  the  animals,  than  for  their  lafe  keeping.     Some 
hare  supposed  dens  in  the  wall  of  the  podimm : 
but  this  IS  quite  insufficient.    In  the  year  1813, 
the  areas  was  excavated,  and  extensire  substruc- 
tiona  were  discovered,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
were  the  dens,  from  which  the  animals  were  let 
loose  upon  the  arena  through  tnm-doorL      The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  sucn  an  ammge- 
ment  with  the  fiwt  that  the  otom  was  frequently 
flooded  and  used  lor  a  naval  combat,  and  that  too 
in  the  intervals  between  the  6ghts  of  wfld-beasts. 
(Calpum.  Bdoff,  vii.  64,  73 :  the  whole  poem  is  a 
my  interesting  description  of  the  games  of  the 
amphitheatre.)    [Naumacbia.]    All  that  csn  be 
said  with  any  approach  to  certainty  is,  that  these 
substructions  were  either  dens  for  the  animals,  or 
efaannds  fa  water,  and  poisibly  they  may  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  combine  both  uses,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  coidd  have 
been  managed.     The  only  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty  in  those  cases  in  which  a  tiaumaciia  took 
place  b§twem  the  — aaftoaet,  appears  to  be,  to 
assume  that  the  animals  intended  for  the  second 
vauiio  wen  kept  in  the  innermost  colonnade,  or 
in  dena  in  its  immediate  vicinity  during  the  nau~ 
maekia;  unless,  which  seems  to  us  quite  incredi- 
ble, there  was  any  contrivance  for  at  the  same 
time  yi<ini*tmg  the  air  to,  and  exduding  the  water 
from,  their  c^  beneath  the  arena.    In  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verona,  there  are  remains  of  channels 
far  water  under  the  arena,  communicating  with  an 
cmening  in  its  centre ;  but  some  antiquaries  believe 
that  these  were  only  intended  for  draining  off  the 
rain  water. 

It  is  unneoessaiy  to  attempt  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  statues  and  other  ornaments  with  which 
the  smphitheatre  was  adorned  ;  but  the  ee/arHfm, 
or  awning,  by  which  the  spectators  were  sheltered 
from  the  SUB,  requires  some  explanation,  which 
win  be  firand  under  Vblum.  The  space  required 
far  the  wofkipg  of  the  vdarkmij  and  the  height 
necesaaiy  fa  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
its  own  weight  so  low  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from 
the  upptf  benches,  are  probably  the  reasons  for 
the  great  di^iroportion  between  the  height  of  the 
spper  part  of  die  amphitheatre,  and  the  small 
Bomber  of  spectators  accommodated  ia  that  nart.     | 
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The  luxurious  appliances  of  fountains  of  scented 
water  to  refresh  die  spectators,  and  so  forth,  are 
sufficiendy  described  m  the  passage  abeady  quoted 
from  Gibbon.    (Comp.  Lucan.  ix.  808). 

III.  Otker  AmpkUkmirm.'^  The  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre,  as  has  been  abeady  stated,  was,  from 
the  time  of  its  erection,  the  only  one  in  Rome ; 
fa  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
whole  p:)puhition.    The  litde  AmpUtheairMm  Cos- 
trvue  was  probably  only  intended  fa  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  amused  themselves  there  with 
fights  of  gbidiators.     But  in  the  provincial  cides, 
and  especially  the  colonies,  there  were  many  am- 
phitheatres.    Indeed,  it  is  not  a  litde  mteresdng 
to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  nadonal  tastes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  remains  of  theatres  in  the  colonies  of  the 
former,  and  of  amphitheatres  in  those  of  the  latter. 
The  immense  expense  of  their  construcdon  would, 
however,  naturally  prevent  the  erecdon  of  many 
such  buildings  as  the  Colisaeum.     (Cassiod.  ^. 
V.  42.)    The  provincial  amphitheatres  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  earlier  ones  at  Rome  itself,  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  such  as  those  at  Plaoentia 
and  Fidenae,  already  mendoned.   Of  these  wooden 
amphitheatres  then  are  of  course  no  rerosins ; 
but  in  several  of  the  larger  cides  of  the  Roman 
empire  there  are  important  ruins  of  large  am- 
phidieatres  of  stone.    The  principal  are  ^ose  at 
Veraoa,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  and  Capua,  in  Italy  ; 
at  Nimes,  Aries,  and  Frajus,  in  Frsnce  ;  at  Pola, 
in  Istria ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  some  other 
cides  in  Sicily.    They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general    princiiSes  as  the  Colisaeum,  from 
which,  again,  they  all  differ  by  the  absence  of 
the  outermost  corridor  ;  and,  consequendy,  their 
height  could  not  have  exceeded    diree  stories; 
while  some  of  them  only  had  two.    Of  the  Vero- 
nese amphitheatre,  the  outer  wall  and  colonnade 
are  entirely  gone,  exoepting*four  arehes  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  buOding  is  umost  perfect    When 
complete^  it  had  seventy-two  arches  in  the  outer 
drole,  and,  of  course,  the  same  number  of  radiating 
walls,   with  their  passages  and  staircases ;  the 
lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  outer  ellipse  were  500 
and  404  feet,  those  of  the  arena,  242  and  146. 
It  was  probably  built  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
(Maffei,  Verona  Ifltutrata.)    The  next  in  import- 
ance is  that  at  Nimes,  the  outer  dimensions  of 
which  are  computed  at  434  by  340  feet.     ''The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of 
a  ground  story  and  upper  story,  each  pierced  with 
sixty  arches,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.     Its 
height,  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  above  70 
English  feet       The  lower  or  ground  story  is 
adorned  with  pihuters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.     The  atdc  shows  the  holes 
destined  to  receive  the  posts  on  which  was  stretched 
the  awning  that  covered  the  amphitheatre.    The 
rows  of  seats  are  computed  to  have  been  originally 
32  in  number.     There  were  four  principal  en- 
trances.   The  amphitheatre  has  been  computed  to 
hold  17,000  persons:    it  was  built  with  great 
snhdity,  without    cement**      (Pen,  Cydop.  art 
Nimee.)    That  at  Aries  was  three  stories  high, 
and  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  on  uneven 
ground,  so  that  the  lowest  story  is,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  level  of  the  surfoce,  snd  the  prin- 
cipal entnmces  are  on  the  second  story.    (For  a 
detailed    description,    see    Guis,  Deeen^Hon  de 
VJmpkHhidtn  d'Arlee,  1665;  and  Pen,  C^chp. 
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art.  Ailtt.)  Bulb  thMe  imphitiicstTet  hdana  pn>- 
baMj  to  the  time  of  the  Antoninei.  (Maffei,  de 
Ampi.  GaO.)  The  omphilhstn  U  PoIb  itandi 
on  the  ndeofa  hill,  and  ii  higher  on  CDS  lidethau 
tn  the  other.  Then  i>  Utile  In  irmark  reapecting 
the  other  unphitheatrai,  except  that  t  fragment  of 
Kii  ineoiptioa,  faand  in  that  at  Capua,  iufarmi  lu 
thnt  it  mu  bniU  under  Hadrian,  at  the  coat  i^ 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  city,  and  wu  dedicated  bj 
Antoninui  Piiu  t  and,  coDcemini!  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  eerthqualce,  which  preceded  the  eraptioD 
bj  which  the  cit;  wu  burie^  iojurod  the  wnpbi- 
Ibeatre  lO  much,  that  uitiiinariaiu  hiTe  been  di*- 
appoinled  in  looking  for  any  new  inftamalion  troat 
it ;  there  ii  an  excellent  deacription  of  it  in  the 
work  entitled  Pon^iaii,  nL  L  c.  9.  There  are  tiKcei 
of  aniphithe*lm  of  ■  ruder  kind,  chieflj'  of  earth, 
in  TarioDi  parti  of  our  own  eoanlijr,  a*  at  Dix- 
cheater,  Silcheater,  Caeiieon,  and  Redrnth. 

IV.  Um  o/Ot  AnpiiiiualT».  —  T)ni  part  of 
ttie  nihjeet  ii  treated  of  under  Olidutohu, 
Naumachu,  and  VaNATiOKia.  Thii  ii  not  the 
placa  to  diKDM  the  influence  of  the  ipeclaclee  of 
the  amjAilbemtre  on  the  chaimeter  and  dettiate* 
of  the  Raman  people :  lonie  good  remarki  on  the 
iubjeet  will  be  bund  in  the  Liirary  of  Eattrtain- 
i»g  ffiMtpfei^  Matigma,  toL  iu  c  13.  [P.  S.] 
AMPHOMO'SIA.  [AMPHioaKiA.] 
AH'PHORA  (V4«P*^'>  old  form  Vfifopcii, 
Horn.  IL  xxiii.  107  ;  Od.  i.  161.  et  olifi. ;  SAoL 
in  ApolL  Rhod.  iT.  1187  ;  Simon,  in  A,^  Pal. 
liiL  19).  A  large  Teeiel,  which  derited  it*  name 
from  ill  being  made  with  a  handle  on  each  tide  of 
tbc  neck  (bom  Vf '•  ™  't^  '>^  ■"'^  ^P^  (o 
airry),  whence  ahio  it  wn*  railed  diata,  that  ia,  a 
vend  aili  An  aun  (Jivrsr,  Jlhn-ol  dTcl^trai  or 
K-ituriait,  Plat  H^.  M<y.  p.  288,  i  ;  Alb.  jcL 
p.  173  ;  Moeril  >.  e.  iiupopia  ;  Hot.  Oanm.  L  9. 
8).  Therormand>ii;TBried,biit  itwaigenenllj 
niade  tall  and  naimw.  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  could  be  lei  into  a  atand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  the  toicI  npriEht ;  aeieral  amphone  haTe 
been  found  in  thia  poaition  in  the  eellan  at  Pom- 
peiL  The  followina  nil  repreaenta  amphorae  from 
the  Townley  and  Elgin  collectiona  in  the  Briiiah 
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The  nanal  material  of  the  amphoa  wai  earthen- 
t  Ar.  Pott.  31),  whence  it  waa  alio 


(Petron.  M>  i 
h«n  fmnd  at  Pompeii :  Nepoi  mentioDi,  ai  a  great 

rarity,  amphorae  of  onjz,  aa  laige  aa  Chian  cadi 
{op.  Pliu.  H.  N.  inri.  7.  a.  12).  The  amphors 
wa*  oflen  made  withoal  bandlet.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  place  of  manafiutnre,  wr 


upon  them :  thia 


two  in  the  Elgin  collection,  Noa.  33S  and  341. 

[FiCTILB.] 

Amphone  wem  u«ed  fa  the  pnaemUon  of 
rarioua  thmgi  which  m^niicd  careful  keying, 
inch  aa  wine,  oil,  honey,  grape^  olivei,  and 
other  fruie*  (Horn.  IL  ziiiL  170  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  i. 
2  J  Colum.  R.  R.  xii.  16, 17  i  Hor.  Kpod.  a.  lb  ; 
Cio.0.  rarT.iT.71)iforpi«kledm»U  (Sen.  .!»£. 
T.  1.  %  38)  ;  and  for  molten  gdd  and  lewl  (HeixML 
ill  96  ;  Nepoa,  Ham.  9).  There  ia  in  the  Britiah 
Mmenm  a  leaael  roembling  an  amphora,  which 
conCaini  Che  fine  African  land  need  by  the  athl»- 
tae.  It  wai  foond,  with  leTenly  other*,  in  the 
balha  of  Tinia,  in  1773.  Reapecting  the  nae  of 
tha  mnphora  in  the  atrceta  of  Rome,  lee  Petron. 
70,  79  I  Propert.  i*.  5.  73 ;  Mamb.  &K.  iL  13  ; 
and  the  commentator!  on  Lnoelina,  It.  1033. 
Homer  and  Sopbocia  mention  amphone  aa  uaed 
lor  caieraiy  unia  (IL  uiii.  91,  93  ;  Soph.  Ft. 
303,  Dind.)  ;  and  a  diacorery  waa  made  at  Salona, 
in  132S,  which  pmrei  that  they  were  naed  aa 
adGna:  the  amphon  waa  divided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  ila  length  to  nceite  the  cotpae,  and 
the  two  halve*  were  put  logelher  apin  and  Iniried 
in  the  earth :  the  >kBleUiDa  were  found  itill  entire. 
(SleinhlkbEl,.J&ei«kii«.p.67.)  Amphcne  of  par- 
ticnlar  kind*  were  uaed  for  variooa  other  por- 
pDKa,  auch  aa  tha  amfiom  latilfrm  hr  irrigation 
(Cato,  R.  R.  11.  iS),  and  the  amplura  vurteo, 
which  waa  perbapa  a  wicker  anphoia  fix  gather- 
ing )p»pea  in.     (/«A8  2.) 


Thero 


Joyitw 


I  of  the  I 


pnrpoae  u 

following  woodent,  taken  from  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  honae  at  Pompeii,  repreaenli  the  mode  af 
filling  the  amphon  ' 


There  ii  an  inlereiliiw  accoont  of  the  uie  of 
ibe  amphon  among  the  f^ptiana,  in  Sir  0.  Wil- 
kinjou'a  Antiait  JUgfptitm*,  loL  IL  pp.  IS7 — IGU. 
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Tlie  name  ampkora  was  alio  applied  both  hj 
the  Ottcka  and  the  Romans  to  a  definite  measiire 
of  capacity,  which,  however,  was  different  among 
the  two  peoplea,  the  Roman  amphora  being  only 
tik'o.thirds  of  the  Greek  itft^^optCs,  In  both  cases 
the  word  ^>pean  to  be  an  abbreviation,  the  full 
phrase  being  in  Greek  itfjupop^hs  fUTfnrrfis  (tke 
dftmdard  aaqikora)^  and  in  Latin  amjikara  quO' 
draaial  {Ae  emUc  ampkora).  Respecting  the  mea- 
sures themselTes,  see  Mstrxtss,  Quad&antal. 
At  Rome  a  standard  amphora,  called  amphora 
CapiloHma^  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Japiter  on 
the  Copitol  (Rhenrn.  Fann.  de  P<md.  61 ;  CapitoL 
Mtueim,  4).  The  size  of  ships  was  estimated  by 
amphorae  (Cic.  ad  Fcun,  xiL  ]  5  ;  Liv.  xzi.  63)  ; 
and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckoned  by 
the  number  of  amphorae^  or  of  atlei  (of  twenty 
amphorae  each),  which  it  yielded.  [P*S.J 

AMPLIA'TIO.    [Judicium.] 

AMPULLA  iK^Kveos,  fiofte{^Ku>s\  a  bottle, 
usually  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware,  rarely 
of  more  valuable  materials.  Bottles  both  of  glass 
and  earthenware  are  preserved  in  great  quantities 
in  oar  ooUectimis  of  antiquities,  and  their  forms 
ore  vecj  variosm,  though  always  narrow-mouthed. 
Olid  generally  mora  or  less  approaching  to  globular. 
From  their  round  and  swollen  shape,  Horace  ap- 
plies the  word,  as  the  Greeks  did  K-ffievBos,  to 
indicate  grand  and  tuigid,  but  empty,  language. 
(Hor.  Ep.  i  3. 14,  c<0  Ar.  Pott,  97.)  Bottles  were 
oacd  for  holding  all  kinds  of  liquids,  and  are  men- 
tioned especjally  in  connection  with  the  bath. 
Every  Roman  took  with  him  to  the  bath  a  bottle 
of  o3  (ampnlla  olearia\  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing,  and  as  such  bottles  frequently  con- 
tained perfumed  oils  we  read  of  mapmllae  oosmrtnae. 
(Mart  iii  82. 26.)  A  bottle  of  this  kind  is  ligured 
wider  Balnxuu. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampaUarius^ 
and  port  of  hb  business  was  to  cover  them  with 
leather  (eornnn).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called 
ampmlla  ndnda.  (Plaut.i;M/.iiL  4.  51,  .S»a&.  ii.  1. 
77,  compared  with  Festus,  t.  o.  HuLida.) 

AMPYX,  AMPYCTER  (^/ixw^  W^r^ip), 
<«]led  by  the  Romans  /roiUalsj  was  a  broad  band 
or  plate  of  metal,  which  Greek  ladies  of  rank  wore 
apon  the  forehead  as  port  of  the  head-dress.  (//. 
zxii.  468 — 470  ;  AeschyL  Supp.  431  ;  Theocr.  I 
33b)  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female  divinities. 
Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold  (xpvo-^oy  Kfixvica, 
Eurip.  Hec  464)  ;  and  the  epithet  x/>v^^*vffC5  is 
applied  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar  to  the 
Moses,  the  Hours,  and  the  Fates.  From  the  ex- 
prcwion  r^  KvaydfirvKa  Q4i€aif  in  a  fragment  of 
Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  ornament  was 
sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  (ic^ayof )  instead  of 
gold ;  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  above  cited  passage 
of  Euripides  asserts,  that  it  was  sometimes  en- 
riched with  precious  stones. 

7%e/rtmtul  (^  a  hor$e  was  colled  by  the  some 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar 
rich  materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses 
which  draw  the  chariots  of  Hera  and  of  Ares  are 
cttHed  xpMT^wffss. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  token  from  one  of  Sir  William 
HomiltoDls  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  eorrespond- 
hig  ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fmales 
in  the  some  collection. 

Frontols  were  also  worn  by  elephants.  (Liv. 
xxxrii.  40.)    Hesychius  («.  v.  Au8tip  NJfiy)  sup- 
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poses  the  men  to  have  worn  fitmtols  in  Ly- 
dia.  They  appear  to  hove  been  worn  by  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  East  (Deut  vL  8, 
XL  18.)  [J.Y.] 

AMULE'TUM  (Tcpiairror,  xepro/ifui,  ^uAo- 
ttrfipiov),  on  amulet  This  word  in  Arabic  (Hama- 
let)  means  that  tehich  is  tutpended.  It  was  probably 
brought  by  Arabian  merchants,  together  with  tho 
articles  to  which  it  was  applied,  when  they  were 
imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  It  first  occurs 
in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant, 
an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing  — 
which  was  suspended  frt>m  the  neck,  or  tied  to 
nny  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing Doison,  curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding 
off  the  evil  eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or 
obviotinff  calamities  and  securing  advantages  of 
any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  ancient  woild,  so  that  the  whole  art 
of  medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our 
collections  of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough  unpolished  firagments  of  such 
stones  OS  amber,  agate,  cornelian,  and  jasper; 
others  ore  wrought  into  die  shape  of  beetles,  quad- 
rupeds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  (^  tho 
body.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection 
of  stones  either  to  be  set  in  rings,  or  strung  to- 
gether in  necklaces,  was  often  made  with  reference 
to  their  reputed  virtues  as  amulets.  (Plin.  If.  N". 
XXV.  9.  s.  67,  xxix.  4.  s.  19,  xxx.  10.  s.  24.,  xxxvii. 
8.  s.  37.)    [FASciNua]  [J.  Y.] 

AMUSSIS  or  AMUSSIUM,  a  coipenter^ 
and  mason*s  instrument,  the  use  of  which  was  to 
obtain  a  true  plane  surfece ;  but  its  construction 
is  difficult  to  moke  out  from  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  appears  clearly  from  Vitrurius 
(i.  6.  §  6)  that  it  was  different  from  the  repula 
(straight  rule),  and  from  the  Ubdla  (plumbline  or 
square),  ond  that  it  was  used  for  obtoininff  a  truer 
surface,  whether  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  than 
those  two  instruments  together  would  give.  It  is 
defined  by  the  grammarians  as  a  r^ula  or  tabtUa^ 
made  perfectly  plane  and  smooth,  and  used  for 
making  work  level  and  for  smoothing  stones  (R^ftda 
ad  quam  aliqtdd  exatquaUtr^  Festus,  s. «. ;  amassu  «d 
aequamMtum  larigatmn^  et  ett  apnd  fihros  tabula 
qwtedam^  qua  utmUur  ad  aaaca  levigamday  Vazr.  ap» 
Non,  L  28) ;  and  another  grammarian  very  clearly 
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was  differently  fixed  by  law,  according  to  the 
natiue  of  the  charge.  In  cases  of  murder,  the 
period  was  never  less  than  three  months,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  conrt  commenced  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  anacrisis, 
as,  0.  ^.  in  the  St'iroi  ipayiKolf  ifitroptKoit  fieraXKi- 
«coJ,  and  irpotK6s  (Harpocrat.  s.  o.  tfi/xrirot  HiKot ; 
Pollux,  viiL  63,  101),  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  was  called  levpia  rod  y6fAov,  (Demosth.  c. 
Mid.  p.  544.)  In  other  cases,  the  day  was  fixed 
by  the  magistrate  who  conducted  the  anacrisis. 
But  either  party  might  petition  for  a  postpononent 
of  the  trial,  and  the  opposite  por^  might  oppose 
the  petition  by  on  oath  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  delay  was  sought  for,  was  not  valid,  or  un- 
satisfiictory.  (Harpocrat.  s.v.iufOvrrwfUKrla  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  60.)  Through  such  machinations,  the  deci- 
sion of  a  case  might  be  delayed  to  the  detriment  of 
justice  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Athenian  courts  ore 
not  wanting  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  manner  for  a 
number  of  years.  (Demosth.  c  Mid.  p.  541  ; 
comp.  Meier  and  Schomann,  DerAtL  Proc  p.  622  ; 
C.  F.  Hermann,  Griach,  SiaaisaUh,  §  141  ;  Scho- 
man,  AnitquU.  Jur.  publ,  Graec.  p.  279  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  HeUan,  AUerthwmskundey  ii  p.  262,  &c. 
2nd  edit.)  The  examination  which  an  archon  un- 
derwent before  he  entered  on  his  o£5ce,  was  like- 
wise called  iydjcptcis,  [L.  S.j 

ANALEMMA  (<lj^i}/^ta),  in  its  original 
meaning,  is  any  thing  raised  or  supported ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  built  on  strong 
foundations.  (Hcsych.  Suid.  s.  v.)  Vitruvins  uses 
the  word  to  describe  an  instrument  which,  by 
marking  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of  the  sun 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  yenr.  (Vitruv.  ix. 
7,  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  analemmo,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  than  the  instrument 
described  by  Vitnivius.  [P.  S.] 

AN  A  PI  E  SM ATA.    [The atrum.] 

ANATHEMATA(Ava^/MtTo.)   [Donaria.] 

ANATOCISMUS.     [Fknus.] 

ANAUMACHIOU  GRAPHE'  (iivm>fiaxiov 
ypwfrfi),  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  From  the  personal  na- 
tture  of  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  action  could  only  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  actual  commander  of  the  ship, 
whether  he  was  the  sole  person  appointed  to  the 
office,  or  the  active  partner  of  the  perhaps  many 
<rvi«T«Xc7f,  or  the  mere  contractor  {6  fucr6»- 
cdfuvos).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind,  the  strategi 
would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges.  The 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
firanchise ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property. 
{De  MysL  p.  10.  22,  ed.  Steph. ;  Petit  l^.  AU. 
p.  667.)  [J.S.M.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (iwt^cpyiJpeia),  a  day  of 
recreation  for  all  the  yoaths  at  Lampsocns,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  exprnsed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  here.  This  continued  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  LaSttius. 
(JiNux^.  c.  10.)  £L.S.] 
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ANCHISTEIA  {.kyxurrtUi).     [Hbrm.] 
ANCI  LE.    [Salii.] 
ANCILLA.     [Sbrvus.] 
A'NCORA.    [Navm.] 
A'NKULE  (hyteOkfi),     [Habta.] 
ANDABATAE.    [Gladiator.] 
ANDREIA  (&v8^ia).     [Syssitia.] 
A'NDRIAS  (Ai^ploj).    [Statuaria.] 
ANDROGEO'NIA  (*Ai«poycdiyia),  a  festival 
with  gomes,  held  every  year  in  the  Cernmeicus  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeua,  son  of 
Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
festive  games  of  the  Panathenaco,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  by  his  jealous  rivals.    (Paus.  i.  27. 
§  9 ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  i\  ;  Diod. 
iv.  60,  61.)    According  to  Hesychius,  the  hero  also 
bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor  of  ex- 
tensive lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  6  h^  Ebpvy^  iry^y. 
(Hesych.  vol.  L  p.  1332  ;  K.  F.  Hermano,  Gotteg- 
dienat,  AUerth.  d.  Grieehen,  §  62,  n.  22.      [L.  S.] 

ANDROLE'PSIA  (itp^poKn^ia  or  Aj^poX/i- 
^un^\  a  legal  means  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  take  vengeance  npon  a  community  in 
which  an  Athenian  citixen  had  been  murdered. 
For  when  the  state  or  city  in  whose  territory  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  refused  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  take  possession  of  three  individoali  of  that 
state  or  city,  and  to  have  them  imprisoned  at 
Athens,  as  hostages,  until  satisfifiction  was  given, 
or  the  murderer  delivered  up^  and  the  proper^ 
found  upon  the  persons  thus  seised  was  oonfiacated. 
(Demosth.  e,  Arutoor.  p.  647  ;  Harpocrat.  a.  v.  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  40 ;  Suid.  and  Etym.  M.  s.  «.  ; 
Bckker,  Aneedot  p.  213.)  The  persons  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  seizing  upon  the  three  hos- 
tages, were  usually  the  trierarchs,  and  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war.  (Dfunosth.  De  Cbron. 
Trier,  p.  1232.)  This  Athenian  custom  is  analo- 
gous to  the  olarigaHo  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  viii. 
14.)  [L.  a] 

ANDRONI'TISw  [Dom us,  Greek.] 
ANGARI'A  (kyyap^la,  Hdt  hyya^toy)  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  signifyinff  a 
system  of  posting,  which  was  used  among  that 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
established  by  Cynis.  Horses  were  provided,  at 
certain  distances,  along  this  principal  mads  of  the 
empire ;  so  that  couriers  (J&yyapot),  who  also,  of 
course,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distances, 
could  proceed  without  interruption,  both  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (Herod,  viii.  98 ;  iii.  126  ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viiL  6.  §  1 7 ;  Suid.  t.  v.)  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  government  arrangements 
failed  in  any  point,  the  service  of  providing  horses 
was  made  compulsory  on  individuals  ;  and  hence 
the  word  come  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding ro3ral  messages ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Roman  laws.  The  Roman 
itnyaria^  also  called  anganarum  esekibitio  or  pra^ 
tfatio^  included  the  maintoiance  and  supfdy,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and  messengers,  in  for- 
warding both  letters  and  burdens  ;  it  is  defined  as 
a  personale  fiumus;  and  there  was  no  ground  of 
exemption  finom  it  allowed,  except  by  the  fiivour 
of  the  emperor.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  1&  §§  4, 29  ; 
tit  5.  s.  10, 11 ;  49,  tit.  18.  s.  4.  §  1  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
8.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  JustiiL  12.  tit.  51.) 

According  to  Suidas,  the  r<*rsian  word  was  on- 
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gbvaQj  appBed  to  any  bearers  of  burdens,  and 
r^xt,  to  compalsoiy  service  of  any  kind.  [P*  S.] 
ANGIPORTUS,  or  ANGIPORTUM,  a  nar- 
row lane  between  two  rows  of  houses  ;  such  a  lane 
niigbt  have  no  issue  at  all,  or  end  in  a  private 
house,  so  as  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  ad-de' 
tacy  or  it  might  terminate  at  both  ends  in  some 
public  street.  The  ancients  derived  the  word 
from  oMgwhu  and  jiorUuy  and  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing, originaUy,  the  narrow  entrance  to  a  port 
(Fcst.  p.  17.  ed.  Mtiller ;  Varro,  DeL.L,y.  145, 
Ti  41  ;  Ulpian,  in  Dig.  i>0  Stgai/l  Verb.  B9.)  The 
numb^  of  such  narrow  courts,  doses,  or  lanes  seems 
to  have  been  coosidoable  in  ancient  Rome.  (Cic. 
de  Dn.  i  32,  Ik  MH  24,  ad  Htrtn.  iv.  51  ; 
Pbuit.  Paewi,  iv.  2.  6,  ap,  Ntm.  iii.  1  ;  Ter. 
AdelpL  iv.  2. 39  ;  Hoot  Qmn.  i  25.  10  ;  CatolL 
58.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUSTUS  CLAVUS.  [Clavus.] 
ANNA'LES  MA'XIMI.  [Pontifxx.] 
ANNCKNA  is  used  to  signify,  1.  The  produce 
of  the  year  in  €(»n,  fruit,  wme,  &c  and  hence,  2. 
Provisions  in  general,  especially  the  com  which,  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  was  collected  in 
the  stoiehonses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at 
a  dicap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gra- 
taitoosly,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewards      [CoN- 

UIARIUM  ;    FaUHXMTATIO  ;    PRABPSCTUS    An- 
NONAK.]  [P.  a] 

A'NN ULUS  (SoKT^Xios),  a  ring.     Eveiy  free- 
man in  Greeoe  appears  to  have  used  a  ring  ;  and, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  times,  not  as  an  omamoit, 
but  as  an  article  for  use,  as  the  rii^  alwajTB  served 
as  a  seaL     How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  among  the  Greeks  was,  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
though  it  is  certain,  as  even  Pliny  {H,  N,  zzziii 
4)  observes,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  there  are 
no  traces  of  it.     In  works  of  fiction,  however,  and 
in  those  legends  in  which  the  customs  of  later  ages 
are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  earliest  times,  we 
find  the  most  ancient  heroes  described  as  wearing 
rings.    (Pans,  i  17.  §  3,  x.  30.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  Ipkip. 
A  mL  154,  n^opoL  85d.)     But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  introduced 
into  Greece  firom  Asia,  where  it  appears  to  have 
been  almost  universal     (Herod,  i.  195  ;  Plat  d» 
He  PaU.  ii.  p.  359.)     In  the  time  of  Solon  seal- 
rings  ((T^payZScsX  aa  ^^U  as  the  practice  of  coun- 
tetfeiting  them,  seem  to  have  been  rather  com- 
mon, for  Diogenes  La£rtins  (L  57)  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  whidi  forbade  the  artist  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  (a^fceyis)  which  he  had  sold.   (Instances 
of  counterfeited  aeaiB  are  given  in  Becker^s  C^ari- 
kle$j  u.  p.  217.)    Whether,  however,  it  was  cus- 
tomary as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Solon  to  wear  rings 
with  precious  stones  on  which  figures  were  en- 
graved, may  justly  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were 
cat  in  the  metal  of  the  ring  itself^  a  custom  which 
was  never  abandoned  altogether.     Rings  without 
predoua  stones  were  called  w^fivpot^  the  name  of  the 
gem  being  ^^n^i  or  cpparfis,   ( Artemidor.  Onetro- 
criL  n.  5.)     In  later  times  rings  were  worn  more 
ss  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use,  and  persons 
now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one,  but  wore 
two,  thrM,  or  even  more  rings  ;  and  instances  are 
FKorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded  their  hands 
with  rings.    (Plat.  Hipp,  Mm.  p.  368  ;  Aristoph. 
EeeUt.  632,  iV«6.  332,  with  the  SchoL ;  Dinarch. 
L  OemottA,  p.  29 ;  Diog.  LaSrt  ▼.  1.)    Greek 
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women  likewise  used  to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  fi»* 
quently  as  men  ;  the  rings  of  women  also  appear 
to  have  been  less  costly  than  those  of  men,  for 
some  are  mentioned  which  were  made  of  amber, 
ivory,  &c.  (Artemid.  /.  e,)  Rings  were  mostly 
worn  on  the  fourth  finger  (vapdfitffoSj  Plut  Sjpn- 
pot.  Fragnu  lib.  iv. ;  Gellius,  x.  10).  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  said  to  have  used  iron  rings  at  all 
times.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  4.)  With  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  attempted  in  any  Greek  state  to  countei^ 
act  the  great  partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  no* 
where  in  Greece  does  the  right  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  particular 
order  or  class  of  citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Sabines, 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wear- 
ing gold  rings  with  precious  stones  {gemmati 
anmUt)  of  great  beauty.  (Liv.  i.  1 1  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
38.)  Floms  (L  5)  states  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Btruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  Pliny  (JL  e.)  derives  it  firom  Greece.  The 
tact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Scr\'ius  Tullius, 
were  represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later 
artists  would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with 
such  insignia  as  characterized  the  highest  magi- 
strates in  later  times.  But  at  whatever  time 
rings  may  have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  ot 
iron,  that  they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose 
as  in  Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals,  and  that 
every  firee  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ritig. 
This  iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period 
of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  loved  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring 
in  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble 
families  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  ones.    (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  6.) 

When  senators  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore  during  the  time  of  their  mission  gold  rings, 
which  they  received  fi^m  the  state,  and  which 
were  perhaps  adorned  with  some  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  republic,  and  might  serve  as  a 
Btate-aeaL  But  ambassadors  used  gold  rings  only 
in  public ;  in  private  they  wore  their  iron  ones. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  4.)  In  the  course  of  time  it  be- 
came customary  for  all  the  senators,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  last  for  the  equites  abo,  to  wear 
a  gold  seal-ring.  (Liv.  ix.  7.  46,  xxvi.  36  ;  Cic 
&  Verr.  iv.  25  ;  Liv.  xxiiL  12 ;  Flor.  iL  6.)  This 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quentiy  called  the  jua  aumuU  aurti^  or  the  juh 
afuadorumy  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates, 
and  equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to 
use  iron  ones.  ( Appian,  de  Reb,  Pun.  1 04.)  Ma- 
gistrates and  governors  of  provinces  seem  to  have 
had  the  right  of  conferring  upon  inferior  officers,  or 
such  persons  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring.  Verres  thus 
presented  his  secretary  with  a  gold  ring  in  the 
assembly  at  Syracuse.  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  iii.  76,  80, 
ad  Fam.  x.  32  ;  Suet.  Caes.  39.)  During  the 
empire  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  aureus 
belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them  wen 
not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privil^tew 
Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freedman,  and  to 
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Antoniua  Miua,  a  phyncian.  (Dion  Caas.  zlTiiL 
4a,  liii  80.)  In  a.  d.  22  the  emperor  Tiberiui 
cnlained  that  a  gold  riiw  Bhould  only  be  worn 
by  thoM  tngenul  whose  ntheis  and  grandiathen 
had  had  a  property  of  400,0<N)  aettertia,  and  not 
by  any  freedman  or  slaTe.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxziii  8.) 
But  thif  restriction  was  of  little  aVaH^  and  the 
ambition  for  the  annnlus  aureoa.  beauM  greater 
than  it  had  erer  been  before.  (Plin.  Eplai.  vil  26, 
riii.  6  ;  Suet  Galb.  12.  14  ;  Tacit.  Hut.  LIS; 
Suet  ViieU.  12;  Stat  Sih.  iii.  3.  143,  &c.)  The 
emperors  SeTerus  and  Aurelian  conferred  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rinos  upon  all  Roman  soldiers 
(Herodian.  iii.  8  ;  Yonisc  AuirL  7) ;  and  Jus- 
tinian at  length  allowed  all  the  citizens  of  the  em* 
pire,  whether  ingenui  or  libertini,  to  wear  such 
rings. 

The  status  of  a  iK>rw>n  who  had  received  the  jus 
aimuli  appears  to  tiare  differed  at  different  times. 
During  tne  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  em- 
pire the  jus  annuli  seems  to  hare  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  hare  raised 
him  to  the  tank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the 
requisite  equestrian  census  (Suet  ChUb,  10,  14  ; 
Tacit  Hid.  I  13,  il  57),  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  lost  the  jua  an- 
nulL  (Juv.  Sat  zi  42  ;  Mart  viiL  £,  iL  57.) 
Afterwards,  especially  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
frpedmen,  and  such  penons  ba  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore  for  this  reason 
ak>ne  could  not  have  become  equites  ;  nay,  the  jus 
annuli  at  this  late  period  did  not  even  raise  a 
freedman  to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  be- 
came, aa  it  were,  a  half  inffenuus  {quari  MpeMiwt), 
that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  nold  a  public  office,  and 
might  at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
eques.  (Jul  CapitoL  Macrin.  4.)  The  Lex  Visel- 
lia  (Cod.  9.  tit  21)  punished  those  fieedmen,  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus 
annuli  anrei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might 
through  the  jus  annuli  become  an  equea,  if  he  had 
the  requisite  census,  and  the  prinoeps  allowed  it ; 
but  the  annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this 
honour.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
annulus  appears  to  be  clear  also  from  the  fact,  that 
women  received  the  jus  annuli  (Dig.  40.  tit  10. 
s.  4),  and  that  Alexander  Severua,  though  he 
allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  fr«edmen  among  the  equites. 
(Lamprid.  AL  Sev.  9.)  The  condition  of  a  libertus 
who  hod  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
as  follows :  —  Hadrian  had  laid  down  the  general 
maxim,  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  ingenuus, 
ao/m  jars  painmL  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  6.)  The 
patronua  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freed- 
man accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  O>mmodtts  took 
the  annulus  away  from  th  se  who  had  received  it 
without  this  consent  (Dig.  40.  tit  1 0.  s.  3.)  Hence 
a  libertus  with  the  annulua  might  be  tortured,  1^ 
A  p.  bis  patron  died  an  unnatural  death,  aa  in  case 
of  such  a  libertus  dying,  his  patron  might  succeed 
to  his  property.  The  freedman  had  thua  during 
his  lifetime  only  an  imago  libertatia,  he  waa  a 
quaai  ingenuua  but  had  not  the  atatua  of  an  in- 
genuua  (Cod.  6.  tit  8.  a.  2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  5), 
and  he  died  quasi  libertus.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian tbcae  distinctiona  were  done  away  with, 
laidorua  (xix.  32)  la  prouably  alluding  to  the  pe- 
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ridd  preeeding  the  reign  of  JostiuM,  whan  lie 
aaya,  that  fr^Mmen  wore  gold,  fi«edaMa  aiiver 
and  aUvea  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purpoaea,  for  whkh  rings,  or  rather 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  all 
timea,  were  the  aame  aa  thoae  for  which  we  nae 
ouraeala.  Beaidea  thia,  however,  persona,  when 
they  left  their  houaea,  uaed  to  acal  up  auch  partr 
aa  contained  atorea  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Phit 
<U  Leg.  xii.  p.  954 ;  ArislopL  Themiopk.  414, 
&C.  ;  Pkut  Ca$.  iL  1.  1  ;  Cic  ad  Pom.  xvL  2C, 
de  OraL  ii.  61  ;  Mart  ix.  88.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal,  and  the  em- 
peror sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  such 
persona  aa  he  wiahed  to  be  regarded  aa  hia  repre- 
scntativea.  (Dion  (Taaa.  Ixvi.  £)  The  keeping  of 
the  imperial  aeal-ring  waa  entruated  to  an  especial 
officer  (cwxi  amm^i,  Juat  HuL  xliii.  5).  The 
aigna  engraved  upon  rings  were  very  various,  as  we 
may  judge  fii>m  the  specimena  atfll  extant:  they 
were  portraita  of  anoeators^  or  frienda,  subjecta  con- 
nected with  the  mythology,  or  the  wofship  of  the 
gods  ;  and  in  many  caaea  a  person  had  engraved 
upon  his  seal  symbolical  aUuaiona  to  the  real  or 
mythical  hiatorv  of  hia  fismily.  (Ci&  mCatiL  iii. 
5  ;  VaL  Max.  lil  5.  1 ;  Cic.  <is  PkaL  v.  1 ;  Suet 
7V&.  58.  G3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  il  7,  &&)  SulU 
thna  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugnrtha 
waa  repreaented  at  the  moment  he  waa  made 
priacner.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii  4 ;  Pint  Mar.  10.) 
Pompey  uaed  a  ring  on  which  three  trt^hiea  were 
repreaented  (Dion  (Taaa.  xliiL  18),  and  Augoatua 
at  first  sealed  with  a  ^hinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with 
hia  own  portrait,  which  waa  aubaequently  done  by 
several  emperors.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4  ;  Suet 
Aug.  50;  Dion  Casa.  a  8  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  26.) 
The  principal  value  of  a  ring  oonsiated  in  the  gem 
framed  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  woriLmanahip  of  the 
engraver.  The  atone  most  firequently  uaed  waa 
the  onyx  (irapSAyor,  iropS^vuf),  on  account  of  its 
varioua  coloors,  of  which  the  artiats  made  Uie 
most  skilful  use.  In  the  art  of  engraving  figures 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of  beau^  and 
execution  fiv  surpass  every  thing  in  this  depart 
ment  that  modem  times  can  boast  o£  The  ring 
itself  (a^rS^ny),  in  which  the  gem  was  set,  waa 
likewise  in  many  cases  of  beautuul  workmanship^ 
The  part  of  the  ring  which  contained  the  gem  waa 
called  pala.  In  Greece  we  find  that  aome  penona 
f<md  of  ahow  used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside 
of  which  waa  filled  up  with  a  leaa  valuable  aub- 
stonce.    (Artemid.  L  &) 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  ahow, 
the  Romans,  aa  well  aa  the  Greeks,  covered  their 
fingera  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings 
of  immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  ringa 
for  summer  and  winter.  (QuinctiL  xL  3  ;  Juv.  l 
28  ;  Mart  xi.  59,  xiv.  123.) 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  aa  in  mora 
modem  timea  ;  but  thb  aeema  to  have  been  the 
cose  in  the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome. 
Some  peraona  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  aell 
ringa,  which  were  believed  to  poaaeaa  magic  powers, 
and  to  preserve  thoae  who  wore  them  firom  extonal 
dangera.  Such  persona  are  Eudamua  in  Ariato- 
phanea  {PluL  883,  with  the  SchoL),  and  Phertatna 
in  Antiphanea  {ap.  Atkm.  iii  p  123).  These 
ringa  were  for  the  moat  port  worn  by  the  loa*iir 


ANTAE. 
rhtirn,  and  thai  not  nuda  of  cat]}-  nuterial,  u  niaj 
b«  ii>f<en«l  &om  the  {vice  (one  dnchma)  tn  tbe  (wo 

celebnted  ringi  with  magic  powerc,  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writ*i«,  a»  that  of  Gygei  which 
he  found  in  a  grave  (PlsL  ie  Rtptil.  ii.  p. 
359,  &c ;  Plin.  tr.  N.  uiiii.  4),  that  °f  Chari- 
deia  (Hoiiod.  ^tti.  it.  S),  and  the  inn  ring  of 
Eocnitca  (hiuiaB,  PMhpt.  17).  Cominrc  fitckcr, 
CluariUtt,  tdL  ii.  p  39S,  &c  ;  Kirchnuum,  de  Aj^ 
rnida,  Slenig.  1657  ;  P.  Bannam!,  dt  Jmrt  Amm- 
lorwm,  Ultnject  17U.  [L.  S.] 

ANNUS.     [C*L«NDiaiDii.] 
ANQUISl'TIO.    [Junax.] 
AN8ATAE  HASTAE.     [HAHTi.] 
ANTAB  (mpnffTriSft),  were  qriginally  pontii  or 
BillBn  QiuikJng  a  doarwey.     (Feitua,  i. «.  Anle$.) 
Tbey  ven  of  a  aqnare  form,  and  are,  in  bet,  U>  be 
regarded    father  as  itKQgthened  terminationi   of 
the  mill  than  aa  pilUn  affixed  tn  them.     There 
ia  no  clear  oue  of  the  application  of  the  word  (o 
detached  equare  pillan,  although  NoniiiB  cTplaini 
hhjv^nuaiuTmua  (1.  %  12<). 

The  chief  u*e  of  oafiM  waa  in  that  fonu  of 
temple,  which  mii  called,  bran  them,  in  aati*  (nii 
tr  mparria>\  which  VitniTiui  (iiL  1 .  a.  2  §  2, 
Schn.)  deaciiba  ai  hating,  in  front,  anise  attached 
to  the  wajla  which  enclfued  the  C'.:IId  ;  and  in  the 
middle,  between  the  antoe,  twocolnmna  tDpporting 
the  arehinavB.  The  mins  of  leraplcs,  torreipiinding 
to  the  deacriptiimaf  VilrnTiui,  are  found  in  Greece 
and  Aaia  Minor  ;  and  we  here  exhibit  as  a  specie 
men  ■  rettonlion  of  the  &ont  of  the  temple  of 
Aitemii  Piupylseo,  at  Eleiuia,  together  with 
pbnof  tbepnnaot: 
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11  the  eoluniu ;  in  the  intereolumniations  there 
ihould  be  B  marble  balnttiade,  or  some  other  kind 
if  nilmg,  with  gates  in  it ;  if  the  breadth  of  the 
oonico  exceeds  forty  feet,  there  should  be  another 
jair  of  coiomns  behind  those  between  the  amtat, 
ind  a  little  thinner  than  the;  ;  besides  other  and 
ninor  details.  (Vitro.,  iv.  4.) 

In  the  pure  Greek  arcbi lecture,  the  im/ae  hnrs 
10  other  capitals  than  a  sncceuian  of  simple  moutd- 
ngi,  Bometiraes  onuimenled  with  leaves  and  ara- 

n  the  iHter  (Romui)  ityle,  tiial  the;  have 
Is  and  bases  resembling  those  of  the  columns 
*n  them.  The  sntae  were  generallj-  of  the 
thickness  throughout ;  the  onlj  iniMnce  of 
theit  tapering  ii  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Peeatum. 

fianked  by  a  pair  of  antue  with  no  cnlumns  be- 
'  leen  them  ;  nnd  the  space  thus  enclosed  was  itaelf 
,lled  rafJauTrit.  (VitniT.  ri.  10.  s.  7.  1 1.  Schn.) 
1  alio  Euripides  uses  the  term  to  denote  either 
I  TbBT.  1126),  or 


r  of  a  pnlao 


re  the  chi 


(Pho 


6.) 


ignihcs  the  e 


1121, 


it  tit  the  other  passaget 


*,*,**»« 


tf  /  B,B,tie  alia,  or  rait. 


VitniTiiu  giTet  the  following  rule*  for  a  temple 
H  uitfu  of  the  Doric  order ;  —  The  breadth  should 
be  half  the  length  ;  GTe-eighths  of  the  lei^th  sbonld 
be  occupied  by  the  ceOo,  including  its  front  walla, 
the  rsnaining  three.eig;hthB  hj  the  promw  or 
iHiitieD  ;  the  amtat  ■heald  he  of  the  same  thickseaf 


if  the  temple  ;  Cratm.  Diaa/i.  Fr.  9,  ^.  PaUae. 
■ii.  122,  r.  25,  Meincko,  Fr.  Com.  Onae.  toI.  iL 
p.  43  [  Xen,  IKtr.  il  2 :  Hero,  Aalmn.  p.  269  ; 
Twcripl.  ap.  Oruler.  p.  207.  See  also  Sticglili, 
Anbdal'igit  der  Ilaukiaitt,  voL  I  pp.  236 — 2J2. 
[TXKPLUB.]  [P.S.] 

ANTBAMBULO'NES,  were  slaves  who  were 
acGOatomed  to  go  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.  (SaeL 
Vap.  2.)  They  usually  called  oat  daU  hemt 
dorntna  «eo ;  and  if  this  were  not  aulScient  to 
dear  the  way,  they  uaed  their  hands  and  elbowi 
for  that  purpose.  Pliny  relates  an  amiuing  tale  of 
an  indiridnal  who  waa  rougblv  handled  by  K 
Boman  knight,  beeauM  hii  slave  had  ptnumed  ta 
touch  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  lor  hii 
master.  (Ep.  ill  14.)  The  term  i»(«imMbKS> 
was  also  given  to  the  clients,  who  were  occnitomed 
to  walk  beCrire  their  patroni  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  public.     (Martial,  ii.  IB,  liL  7,  r.  74.) 

ANTECESSO'RES,  taUed  also  ANTECUR- 
SO^RES,  were  horve-soldieis,  who  were  aceuvtomed 
to  precede  an  army  on  the  march,  in  ords  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  lor  the  ramp,  and  to  make  the 
neceisory  provisions  for  the  army.  Tbey  were  not 
merely  scouts,  like  the  ipeadalora,  (Hirt  BiB, 
Afr.  12,  who  speaks  of  ipeadatom  et  avitcmarm 
tqutia;  Suet.  VilM.  17  i  Coca.  B.  G.  T.  4?.) 
This  name  waa  also  given  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Roman  law.     (Cod.  L  tit.  17.  a.  2.  |  9.  11.) 

ANTECOENA.     [Com*.] 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottaa,  which  eihibited  -nr 
rioiis  onuunental  designs,  and  were  used  in  aichi- 
tectore,  to  cover  the  frieze  {nophom)  or  conuca 
of  the  entablature.  (Festne,  t.v.)  These  tem- 
cottoa  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  among  tliA 
areeks,  but  were  probably  Etrarian  in  their  origin, 
and  were  thence  taken  for  the  decoratiDn  of  Roman 

The  name  amtifiica  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circumetance  that  they  were  fined  is/bra  the 
building!  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  in. 
stances  tbey  have  been  found  ihstened  to  the 
&iese  with  leaden  nails.  They  were  fumed  in 
H 


n  Idea  by 
«  BrilUi 


Of  the  great  mietj  and  ciquuiu  boiatj;  of  tbt 
vorlunanthip,  the  nad«r  maj  betl  fotm  u  idea  by 
f  tbs  coUeetioo  of   ' 


The  two  imperfect  antefiu,  bere  reprewated, 
us  among  those  ibmid  it  Velteiri,  and  detcribed 
bj  Carieu.    (Aowi,  178G.} 


ANT1D08I3. 

I  perior  beauty  of  the  anteflia  pKHrred  in  the  Bit- 
liih  Miuemn,  which  were  diKOvered  at  R^ae.  A 
ipecimen  of  tbeiq  ii  giTan  at  the  foot  oT  the  pre- 
ceding colamn  It  npnoenti  Athena  mpcTintAnd- 
ing  ^i  ctoitnietKiil  of  (lie  ihip  Aigo.  The  man 
wilh  the  hammer  and  chiiel  ii  Argtu,  who  buill  the 
leuel  under  her  diiectioD.  The  pilot  Tiph^  ii 
auiited  bj  her  in  aUacliing  the  MU  to  the  janL 
Another  ^womefi  of  the  antefixa  im  giT^  iradtf 
the  article  Anttx. 

ANTENNA,  (Nivu.] 
ANTEPAGMENTA,  doopoati,  the  Jambi  of 
a  door.  VitniTiua  (iT.  6,)  giyei  minata  inatnie- 
lioni  leapecting  the  fbrm  and  pnifxirtiani  of  the 
antepaginflDta  in  the  dosn  of  tonplei ;  and  th»s 
are  found  in  general  to  oaTTeipond  with  the  ei- 
'  M  of  Grecian 


The  flr»t  of  them  mnit  hate  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  fricae,  or  rather  of  Iho  conucc. 
It  conlaini  a  panther*!  head,  designed  to  icrveaaa 
■pout  for  the  rain-water  to  poH  Ihnragh  in  de- 
•cending  fiomtha  rooL  Similar  anteHii,  but  with 
comic  maiki  initead  of  animott'  headi,  adonied 
the  temple  of  lti>  at  PompeJL  The  lecoDd  of  the 
above  ipecimena  refveaenta  tvo  men  who  have  a 
diipute,  and  who  come  before  the  Kcptre-beering 
king!,  or  judges,  to  have  their  caote  decided.  The 
■Ijle  of  this  baa-relief  indicate!  ita  high  antiquity, 
and,  at  the  nme  time,  proTe*  that  the  Volici  had 

Their  uilefiia  are  remarkable  for  being  pamted  ; 
the  ground  of  that  hen  repiaented  ia  blue  ;  the 
hair  of  the  air  men  i*  black,  or  brown  ;  their  floah 
led  I  their  nnnenta  while,  yellow,  and  red  ;  the 
chain  ate  whila.  The  two  holea  may  be  obierred, 
hj  which  tbia  alab  waa  fixed  upon  the  building. 

Cato  the  Cenaor  oomplaioed  that  the  Romana  of 
ha  time  began  to  dcspiie  omameDta  of  thi*  de- 
Mnptioo,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  frieaea  of 
Athena  and  Corinth.  (Lit.  hiIt.  *.)  The  riaing 
taate  which  Cata  deplwed  nuij  account  ht  the  an- 


[J.Y.I 


a  flower- 


iplea  preterved  a 
architectora,  (Bee  Hid,  BaahuiM 
(orifli  ^sr  AUtK,  iri.)     [jANoa. 

ANTEPILA'NI.     [Eiiacn 

ANTESIQNA'NI.    [Eiaut 

ANTESTA'RI.    fAcria] 

ANTHESPHO'BIA  (4*#m^pial,  i 
fcctiTal,  principallj  celebiated  in  Siciij,  in  IHDOur 
of  Dcmeter  and  PeiKphone,  in  commemoiatioo  of 
the  return  of  Pernhone  to  her  mother  in  llw  be- 
ginning of  qiring.  It  coniittect  in  gathering  Bowen 
and  twining  gnriamla,  becanae  FenepbDce  had 
been  carried  ofT  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  thi* 
eccupatinn.  (Pollux,  L  37.)  Stiabo  (n.  p.  256) 
relatea  that  at  Hipponiuin  the  women  celebrated  a 
airailar  featiral  in  honour  of  DemetfT,  which  waa 
probably  called  antheaphoria,  lince  it  waa  derived 
&om  Sicily.  The  women  thennelrfa  plhend  tlw 
flowen  for  the  gnrkndi  which  they  wore  on  the 
occasion,  and  it  would  hnTC  been  adiAgiace  to  buy 
the  Bowen  for  that  purpoee.  Anthixphoria  were 
nlao  aoleraniied  in  honour  of  other  deitiea,  esprci- 
ully  in  honour  of  Hera,  aumamed  'AHff[a,at  Argoa 
(PauB.  iL23.  g  1),  where  maideni,caiTjingbaaketa 
^lled  with  flowen,  went  in  proceuion,  whilat  a  tune 
called  UpdKior  wai  played  on  the  flute.  (Comp. 
Btjfin,  GmL  p.  B7.)  Aphrodite,  loo,  waa  wor- 
ahippcd  at  Cnoaana,  tmoer  the  name  ^ArOtia 
(HeiycL  a.  v.),  and  hni  tberefoie  been  compared 
with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  at  the  antheiphoria 
bare  been  with  the  Roman  featJTal  of  the  Flori- 
flrtmiL,  or  FloraUa.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHESTB'RIA.    [Diohybia.] 

ANTI'DOSIS   <Apr»o<ru),  in  ita  litera]  and 


general  i 
hngnage 


of  the  Attic  courti,  peculiarly  applied  to 
proceeding!  under  a  law  which  ia  aaid  to  hare  ori- 
ginated with  Solon.  (Dcmoith.  c  Phatnij^.  init.) 
By  thii,  a  citizen  nominated  to  perform  a  leituigia, 
tuch  ai  a  trierarchj  or  choregia,  or  to  rank  among 


iroperty-l 


J  payera  in  a  c!m  diiproportioned 
ipowered  to  call  upon  any 


qualified  person  m 

in  hia  atead,  or  submit  to  a  complete  excnange  oi 
property  —  the  charge  in  question,  of  coune,  at- 
taching to  the  fint  party,  if  the  eichange  wen 
finally  elleeted.  For  these  procee^ngl  the  coutta 
were  opened  at  a  slated  time  ever;  year  by  the 
mogiatrates  that  bod  official  cogniianoe  of  the 
particalar  subject ;  anch  as  the  atrategi  in  caiea  of 
triersrcby  and  rating  to  the  pn^ierty-taieo,  and 
the  anhcB  in  thoee  of  choregia  ;  and  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  such  an  officer,  it  was  the  fint  slm  of  the 
challaDgGr  to  smamon  bii  i^fHment.  (Dem.  o. 
PhatiBrp-  p- 1040  ;  Heiel:,  Att.  FraMt.  p.  471  ( 


ANTIGONEIA. 

vpM'aca\cMr6lat  ram  mIs  irrtioauff  LyiiM  Tr^p 
r0v  'Adinnirov,  pw  74^.)  It  may  be  presumed 
thit  lie  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and 
that  the  other  par^  stated  Ms  objections,  which, 
if  obyionslv  sufficient  in  law,  might,  perhaps, 
authorise  me  magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case  ;  if 
otherwise,  the  l^al  resistance,  and  preparations 
for  bringiiig  the  cause  before  the  dicasts,  would 
natorally  begin  here.  In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the 
exchange  were  accepted,  the  law  directed  the 
challenger  to  repair  to  the  houses  and  lands  of  his 
antagonist,  and  secure  himself,  as  ail  the  claims  and 
liabUities  of  the  estate  were  to  be  transferred,  from 
fraodolent  encombiances  of  the  real  property,  by 
obserring  what  mortosge  placards  (8poi),  if  any, 
were  fix^  npon  it,  and  against  clandestine  removal 
of  the  other  effects,  by  sealing  up  the  chambers  that 
contained  them,  and,  if  he  pleased,  by  putting 
bailifi  in  the  mansion.  (Dem.  o.  Phamipp. 
pp.  1040,  1041.)  His  opponent  was,  at  the  same 
time,  infosmed,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in 
like  manni^T  with  the  estate  of  the  challenger, 
and  receiTed  notice  to  attend  the  proper  tribunal 
on  a  fixed  day,  to  take  the  usual  oath.  The 
entries  here  described  seem,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation  of  the 
exchange.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  540,'  c.  Pkaempp. 
p.  1041.  25\  and  it  does  not  appear  that  primarily 
there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  further  ratifi- 
cation by  the  dicasts  ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  parties.  The  next  pro- 
ceeding was  the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both 
parties,  and  purported  that  they  would  fiuthfnlly 
disoorer  all  their  property,  except  shares  held  in 
the  silTer  mines  at  Laurion  ;  for  these  were  not 
fated  to  leitnigisB  or  property-taxes,  nor  conse- 
qoently  liable  to  the  exchange.  In  pursuance  of 
this  ^iraement,  the  law  enjoined  that  they  should 
exehafltte  oocreet  accounts  of  their  respectiTe  assets 
{hnf£rMts)  within  three  days  ;  but  in  practioe 
the  time  might  be  extended  by  the  consent  of  the 
challenger.  After  this,  if  the  matter  were  still 
uncen^omiaed,  it  woidd  assume  the  shape  and 
follow  the  eourse  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit  [Dies'], 
nader  the  eondaet  of  the  magistrate  within  whose 
jmisdiction  it  had  originally  come.  The  Terdict  of 
the  dicaata,  when  adverse  to  the  challenged,  seems 
merdy  to  have  rendered  imperatiTe  t^  first  de- 
mand of  his  antagonist,  vis.  that  he  should  submit 
to  the  exchange  or  undertake  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  the  altematiTe  was  open  to  the  former, 
and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded  to  by  the  lat- 
ter, at  any  stage  of  the  proceedinss,  we  may  infer 
that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever,  finally  ac- 
oomplished.  The  irksomeness,  howoTer,  of  the  se- 
qoestsataon,  during  which  the  litigant  was  pre- 
cfaided  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  iot  embeulement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospectiye  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  seques- 
trated estate,  Dem.  &  Apkob,  ii.  p.  841,  e.  Mid, 
pi  540),  would  iuTariablT  cause  a  speedy,  pahaps, 
in  most  cases,  a  fiur  adjustment  of  the  burdens 
incident  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
(Bdckh,  PM  Earn,  <f  AthMt^  pp.  580-^83, 
2nd  ed.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

ANTIGONEIA  (ianiy6ytta\  sacrifices  insti- 
tuted by  Aiatns  and  celebrated  at  Sicyon  with 
paeua,  pncessicms,  and  contests,  in  honour  of 
DoMOy  with  whom  Aratus  formed  an 
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alUanoe  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  plans  ol 
Cleomenes.  (Plut  CHeom.  16,  Araty  45  ;  PolyU 
xxTiiL  16,  XXX.  20.)  [L.S.J 

ANTIORAPHE'  (iurriypwph),  originaUj^  sk« 
nified  the  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  lul 
causes,  whether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the 
indictment  or  biU  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this 
signification,  it  was  applied  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  substanoe  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply, 
both  of  which  are  also  indicated  by  Sarrtafioffltif 
which  means,  primarily,  the  oath  corroborating  the 
statement  of  the  accused.  Uorpocration  has  re- 
marked ihaiaiUigrapie  might  denote,  as  antomosia 
does  in  its  moro  extended  application,  the  bill  and 
affidavit  of  either  party  ;  and  this  remark  seems 
to  be  justified  by  a  passage  of  Plato.  {Apolog. 
Soe,  p.  27.  c.)  Schdmann,  however,  maintains 
(AiL  Prooestf  p.  465)  that  aniijfraplii  was  only 
used  in  this  signification  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  laid  daim  to  an  unassigned  inheritance. 
Here,  neither  the  first  nor  any  other  claimant 
could  appear  in  the  character  of  a  prosecutor  ; 
that  is,  no  iUcri  or  ^icX.i}/ia  oould  be  strictiy  said 
to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against  another, 
when  all  came  forward  voluntarilv  to  the  tribunal 
to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circumstance 
Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why  the 
documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by  the 
tenn  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  **  plea,**  though  by  no  meant 
a  coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  renderung  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to 
the  action.  The  former.  In  Attic  law,  comprehends 
all  such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incom- 
petency of  the  court,  the  disability  of  .the  plaintiff 
or  privilege  of  the  defendant,  and  the  like,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its 
present  state  could  not  be  brought  into  court  (jii^ 
tlaay^ifiow  cZyou  Tiiv  iUenf^  ;  the  latter,  every- 
thing that  oould  be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  ex- 
cuse, justification,  and  defence  ^nerally.  It  must 
be,  at  the  same  time,  kept  in  mind,  that  the  process 
caUed  **  special  pleadin^,*^  was  at  Athens  saj^lied 
by  the  magistrate  holdup  the  anacrisis,  at  which 
both  parties  produced  their  allegations,  with  the 
evidence  to  substantiate  them ;  and  that  the 
object  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was,  under 
the  directions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate  the  question 
for  the  dicasts.  The  iiEiUowing  is  an  instance  of 
the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and  plea:  — 
^Apollodoros,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Acharnae, 
i^iainst  Stephanus,  son  of  Heneclea  of  Acharnae, 
for  perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent  Ste- 
phanos bote  folse  witness  against  me,  when  he 
gave  in  evidence  the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Ste- 
phanus, son  of  Menecles  of  Acharnae.  I  witnessed 
truly,  when  I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the 
tablet**  (Dem.  t»iSM*i-P*  1115.)  The  plead- 
ings might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis ;  but 
once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  document,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  chuige  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the 
]dea  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was 
preserved  afkerwaids  as  a  public  record,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  with  ntpetX  to  the 
ypwp^  in  some  causes,  we  ore  not  informed. 

H  2 
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From  vfaat  liu  been  iln^J  itMcd,  H  will 
ban  been  obterred,  that  qncatioDi  reqninng  ■  pce- 
Tiou  decUiaa,  vonid  frequently  uiie  npOQ  the  >l- 
legatiDU  of  the  plea  ;  nod  that  ths  plea  to  ths  ac- 
tion in  [Brticulai  wonld  often  contain  matt*!  that 
would  tend  aMDtiallf  to  alter,  and,  in  lonie  cote*, 
to  nrenn  the  relatiye  pmilionj  of  the  poitieo.  In 
the  flnt  eaoe,  a  trial  beforo  the  dicaiU  wonld  be 
granted  by  th«  mogiitrale  whenerer  he  wu  loth 
lo  incur  the  leiponaibilin  oF  deciiion  ;  in  th«  >e- 
cond,  a  crou-adion  might  be  inilitaled,  and  cai- 
liedon  •epaTatelT,thoiigh,perhspl,amiiltaneouil; 
with  the  origin^  mit.  Caiet  vmM  alio  Hne- 
time*  occur  in  which  the  defendant,  from  contider- 
ing  the  indictment  u  an  nnvarrantable  oggreo- 
ikn,  or,  perhap*,  one  belt  repelled  bj'aiUck,  wanlil 
be  tempted  (0  retaliate  apon  tome  delinquency  of 
hk  opponent,  ntterty  unconnected  with  the  arnie 
in  hand,  and  to  thii  he  would  be,  in  moat  CAiea, 
able  to  re»rt  An  initonca  of  each  kind  will  be 
briefly  giten,  by  citing  the  catimoB  pan^rapKi,  ni 
A  cauie  aiding  upon  a  dilatory  plea  ;  a  crm-octian 
for  owault  (^loi)  upon  a  primary  action  for  the 
tuns  (Dem.  m  Ec.  tt  Mwaih.  p.  llfiS)  ;  and  a 
toKi^ioirfit,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or 
iDorali"  of  an  orator  npon  an  impouhmenC  for 
DiKonduniaanenibBHy  (nfuir|»irfii'a).  (Aeuh. 
n  TVmorc*.)  All  caUKi  of  thii  lecondory  nature 
(and  there  wai  hardly  one  of  any  kind  cognii 
bj  the  Attic  coorta,  that  might  not  occ"  '- 
rank  among  them)  wen^  whoa  viewed 
relation  with  ths  primary  action,  oomprehended 
by  the  enlarged  lignlfication  of  antigrapkt,  or,  in 
other  word*,  thii  torn,  inexpreuive  of  fbm  or 
inbitance,  i*  indicatiTc  of  a  repellent  or  retaliatire 
quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
of  aaiea  The  diitinction,  howerer,  that  ii  im- 
plied by  imligraiAi,  woi  not  merely  Terbol  and 
imrabitantial ;  for  we  ore  told,  in  order  to  preient 
fiivoloDi  niiu  on  the  one  hand,  and  nnbir  elniiia 
npon  the  other,  the  loier  in  ufaragrafM,  or  cnm- 
aetion  npon  a  priTote  luit,  woi  candeiDiied  by  > 
■pedal  hiw  to  pay  the  imSiAla,  rateable  upon  the 
nhiation  of  the  main  canie,  if  he  foiled  to  obtain 
the  -rotea  of  one-£fUi  of  the  jutr,  and  certain 
oourt  fbea  (Tpm-onui)  not  orifuuJIy  incident  to 
the  luit.  That  there  wai  a  lunilar  pnviiion  in 
pubtio  cauiea,  we  may  pcenune  from  analogy, 
thongb  we  bare  no  authority  to  detemiine  the 
matter.  (Meier,^tt. />nwB,p.625.)  [J.a  M.] 

ANTI0RAPHE13  {i«r))»f«:s).     [Qbjm- 

ANTINOEIA<&H-u^<u),aiiin]a]fMinliand 
quinquennia]  gamea,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  inaCitnted  in  boncnur  of  hii  bTourit^ 
Antinom,  after  he  wai  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or, 
aecording  to  othen,  had  ner&txA  himielf  for  hii 
■oTereign,  in  a  Gt  of  religioni  buaticinn.  The 
faUTili  nen  celehnted  in  Bitbynio,  and  at  Mon- 
tineia.  In  which  plaoei  be  wai  wonhipped  ai  a 
god.  (SpaitiaiL  Hadriai,  c  14  i  Dion  Caag. 
biz.  10  1  Paul.  Tiii.  S.  I  i.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHERNA  (itrl^ra).     [Doi.] 

ANTIQUA'RIL    [LrBR^Rn.] 

A'NTLIA  (irrXla),  any  machine  for  laiung 
water ;  a  paaif.  The  annaied  figure  ihowi  a 
t-'t'-'"-  wnioh  ia  itiU  uad  on  lbs  met  Eiiach 
in  the  Tyrel,  the  aadeat  Atagii.  At  the  curmit 
pati  the  wheal  in  motion,  the  Jort  on 


and  cDH^y  lued  for  irrigation 

Lncrethu    (t.  617)  mentioni  a  maciune 
tmcted  on  thii  prindlple :  —  "  Vt  fluvioa  t< 
Btqoe  hauMra  lidemm." 


Ltnwh,! 

ludchiefl; 
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In  lituatloQi  where  the  water  wni . 
a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  cun 
alow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it 
waa  conitmcted  lo  ai  to  be  wniaght  by  aniiiial 
forco,  and  alarei  or  eriminala  were  oonunonlj  on- 
pWed  tor  the  pnrpoio  (tii  irrKlar  mroJuto- 
afjiwai,  Artemid.  Oiiainw.  i.  GO  ;  a  adiiam  eon. 
denman,  SueL  7V&  SI.)  Five  luch  machinea  are 
dewribed  hyVitruvini,  in  addition  to  thatwhiehhaa 
been  already  explained,  and  which,  aa  be  obatnei^ 
wOB  turned  rw  operonfm  calcatvnty  iptuuJltmtmU 
impaim.  Theae  fire  were,  1.  the  lympannm  ;  a 
trad-wheel,  wii>ught  JntumlmM  eobauMM.'  3.  a 
wheel  reiembling  that  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  hot 
haTiTig,  initead  of  poti,  wooden  boxei  or  bucketa 
(nadUili  fnKc'rWi), »  arranged  ai  to  form  itepi  far 
tboie  who  tmd  the  wheel ;  3.  the  chain-pump : 
4.  the  eochlea,  or  Anhimedei'  Krev ;  and  5.  the 
ctttiiiea  mocilaii,  or  forcing-pump.  (Vitmr.  z. 
4— 7 ;  Drieber^  Pnam.  £>Miavei  (<«- GrudU^ 
p.44— iO.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  anllia  with  which  Mar* 
till  (is.  19)  watered  hli  garden,  wai  prahebly  tha 
pole  and  hncket  univeinlly  employed  in  Italy, 
Oreece,  and  Egypt.  The  pole  ii  cuned,  ai  ihown 
in  the  armexed  figure  ;  became  it  ii  the  atem  of  ■ 
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fir^  or  KBit  Dtber  tapcnng  tree.  The  bucket  being 
HttBcJi«d  to  the  lop  of  the  tree,  beodi  it  b;  ilft 
■eight ;  ami  the  ihickoeu  of  the  other  eitiemitj- 
•erva  u  a  eounietpuUe.  The  gnsl  anliquilj  of 
thi<  method  of  miiiDg  water  a  proved  by  reprc- 
•enUtioiu  of  it  iu  EpptiaD  paintioKt.  (Willfin- 
nn,  Mamun  aid  &tL  of  Am.  E^fpt,  ii  1—4  ; 
•a  lim,  pat.  d'ereola^a,  toL  L  p.  2S?.)      [J.  Y.J 

ANTOMO'SIA  (irtmiuiaia).  [An^krisji, 
p.  93,  a  ;  PjnioKAPaa.] 

ANTY  X  (SmFt,  probably  allied  etyiiiologically 
to  A^rb{),  the  rim  or  bolder  of  %nj  thiiig,  ape- 
cially  of  a  ihield,  or  chariot  The  rim  of  ibe  targe 
tound  shield  of  the  aiKient  Oreelu  wa*  thinner 
than  the  part  which  it  endo*ed.  Thiu  the  oma- 
meotal  border  of  tbe  ahield  of  Achillea,  fabricated 
by  He^ddeatiU,  irai  only  threefold,  tbe  ihield  iUelf 
being  Kvenfold.  (/I,  iviii  «7fl  [  comp.  n.  275.) 
See  eiaraplet  of  the  antift  of  a  ibield  in  woodcsli 
ta  A-Tranii,  AHMi,  CiiPius. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  anfjir  of  a  chariot  muit 
ha*e  been  thickrr  than  tbe  body  la  which  it  wb< 
attached,  and  to  vhich  it  gave  both  form  and 
cDoigtlu  For  tbe  Bme  ri^aaati,  it  wu  often  made 
donble,  ai  in  the  chariot  of  Hera.  (Aiual  3)  >cp[- 
IpBfiai  irrvyii  liai,  JL  t.  728.)  It  roie  in  front 
al  a  chariot  in  a  cnrred  form,  on  which  the  leina 
mi^ht  be  hong.  (Jl.  T.  262,  32Z)  Aiimplefbnn 
of  It  ia  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  tbe 


woik  of  Carlo] 
KgiaCj  the  chariot  it»elf.  [J.  Y.J 

APA'GELI  {4ir.t7.AD.).  [Agbla.] 
APAGO'OE  (iwry^).  [Bndxixis.] 
APATU'BIA(iirarBipia),  waa  a  political  feati- 
Tat,  whkh  the  Atheniang  had  in  common  witb  all 
iheGiHka  of  the  Ionian  name  (Herod.  L  147), 
with  tbe  exception  of  those  of  Colophon  and 
Ephem.  It  wBi  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
Pyaoepiioa,  and  la»ted  for  three  daji,  Tbe  ori- 
gin of  thii  feitlval  i>  related  in  tbe  fotloving  mim- 
ner:— Aboat  the  y«r  1100  B.C  the  Athenian! 
irere  caiTying  on  a  war  against  the  Boeotiaiu,  con- 
eeroiog  tbe  district  of  Cilaenae,  or,  according  to 
otbera,  reapecting  (he  litllo  town  of  Oenoe. 
The  Boeotian  Xanthiui,  or  Xanthui,  challenged 
Thymoetea,  king  of  Attia,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  be  relnaed,  Melanthu,  a  Mcucnion 
exile  of  tbe  houae  of  tbe  Nelidi,  offered  himself 
to  iigbt  hr  Tbjmoelei,  on  condition  that,  if  ric- 
torioaa,  be  ibould  be  the  *ucca»ir  to  Thjriioetei. 
The  offer  waa  accepted  ;  lUid  when  Xanthiui  and 
UelnUhua  began  the  engagement,  Uiere  appeared 
behind  Xanthiw  a  nan  in  the  Tfwyq,  the  ikin  of  a 
-bbck  ihe-goat.  Melaiithua  reminded  hiaadvenary 
iku  be  waa  rioEating  Iba  lam  of  liiigle  oombot  by 
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haTing  a  companion,  and  while  Xanthiui  looked 
around,  Melnntbua  ilev  th*  dtoehti  Xanthiui. 
From  thai  time,  the  Athenioni  celebrated  two  fei- 
tivali,  the  Apatnria,  and  that  of  Dionyiui  Mclan- 
aegis,  who  was  belieted  ta  bate  been  the  man 
who  appeared  behind  Xwilbiua  Thia  ia  the  itoiy 
related  by  the  Scholiait  on  Aristophanei.  (Adiani. 
146.)  Thii  traditioti  haa  pno  rite  to  a  &lie  ety- 
mology of  tbe  name  ii-aroBpui,  which  waa  formerly 
coniidered  to  be  derived  from  itwarar,  to  deceive^ 
All  modem  critio,  however  (MUUer,  Doriaai,  L 
fi.  4  )  Welcker,yl>iat3ilL  7W£.p.2eB),ngiceChattha 
name  ii  con^KMed  ofa  =  S^ui,  and  TarJpia,  which  il 
perfectly  coniiatent  with  what  Xenopbon  (fltUtn. 
i.  7.  §  B)  nyi  of  the  feitival ;  'Er  aU  (iTorovfilDit) 
ol  T<  xaT^pei  Kol   al   airyyma  (iyturi  a^iair 

fL^itiv-iil  at  which  the  phmtnae  met,  to  discuia  and 
settle  their  own  aflaiia.  But,  ai  every  citiien  waa 
a  member  of  a  phiatria,  the  feitival  extended 
ibled  aceordimg  ta 


take*  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Attic  Apaturia,  conceivca  that  it  aroM  from  the 
circumstance  that  ^milice  belonging  to  the  Dio- 
nyeian  tribe  of  the  Aegicorea  had  been  rcgiatered 
among  the  citizens. 

The  Gnt  day  of  the  feitival,  which  prohablj  f^U 
on  tho  eleventh  of  the  month  of  PyanepMon,  was 
called  SapTio,  or  iipntui  (Athen.iv.  p.  1 71 ;  Ueiycb. 
and  Snid.  >.  r.)  ;  on  which  every  citiaen  went  in 
the  evening  to  Uie  pbiatriom,  or  nj  tha  borne  of 
Bome  wealthy  member  of  hii  own  pbiatria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  luppecprepandfor  him.  <Arii- 
toph.  Ackurn.  H6.)  That  the  cnp-beacera  (oi>^ 
rroj)  were  not  idle  on  thia  ocoaion,  may  be  Men 
from  Fhotius  (Leiic.  i.  v.  Aoprfu). 

The  Kcond  day  waa  called  iyd^ixrii  (in^ 
^^(f)  from  tbe  aacrifico  offered  on  thii  day  to 
Zeua,  snmamed  ^fiipiot,  and  to  Athena,  and 
lomelimei  to  Dionysus  Melonaqfi*.  This  wai  a 
state  aacrifice,  in  which  all  citiiena  took  part.  Tha 
day  waa  chiefly  devoted  to  tho  gods,  and  to  it 
must,  perhaps,  be  conlined  what  Hatpocmtion  (a 
D.  Aofirii)  mentions,  bam  tha  Atthii  of  Iitnii, 
that  the  Atheniani  al  Ibe  apatoria  used  to  dreaa 
iplendidly,  kindle  torchea  on  the  altar  of  Hephae- 
atui,  and  aacrifice  and  aing  in  honour  of  bun. 
Proclita  on  Plato  (Tlni,  p.  21.  b.),  in  oppoiition  to 
all  other  authorities,  calls  the  fint  day  i^  the  A[A- 
luria  irifijitiait,  and  the  second  tafmia,  which  ia, 
perbapi,  nothing  more  than  a  alip  of  hii  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  KovptSnti  (icoDpoi), 
children  bom  in  that  year,  in  the  &miliei  of  the 
phratriae,  or  such  aa  were  not  yet  registered,  were 
taken  by  their  fathers,  or  in  their  abaence  by  their 
representative!  (ic^fHoi),  before  tbe  assembled 
memben  of  the  phratria.  For  every  child  a 
ihcep  or  goat  was  sacrificed.  The  victim  waa 
dilled  ^tjor,  and  he  who  sacrificed  it  iUKr^iey6t 
{futayvytty).  It  is  said  that  the  victim  waa  not 
allowed  to  be  below  (Hiirpocrat.  Suid.  PhoL  i.  v. 
Miiat),  or,  according  to  PdIIut  (iil  £2),  above,  a 
certain  weight.  Whenever  any  one  thought  he 
had  reason  to  oppoas  the  reception  of  the  child 
into  the  phtania,  ha  italed  the  case,  and,  at  tho 
same  lime,  led  away  the  victim  firom  tbe  altai. 
(Demoath.  a.  Maaart.  p.  10G4.)  If  the  mem- 
ben of  the  phratria  fbiuid  the  ohjectiona  to  tba 
reception  of  tho  child  (o  be  lufficieot,  Iha  Ti<^ 
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tim  mi  mnOTCd ;  when  no  objHtiong 
rwKd,  Ihe  &(her,  or  ha  who  nippli«d  iiii  pisce, 
•at  obliged  to  eatabliih  hj  oath  ihftt  th«  child 
the  ofl^wing  of  fiw-bom  parenti,  ind  cilineni 
Atheiu.  (iauaa,  De  Haertd.  Ci'nn.  p.  100.  S19i 
Dcmotlh.  s.  EMuL  p.  ISiS.)  Afler  the  victim 
waa  sacriflced,  the  phntore*  gsTo  theii  Toiei, 
whieh  they  took  fiom  the  nltiir  of  Jnpiter  Phra- 
trins.  When  the  mnjoritj  rated  aiHuut  the  re- 
ception, Ihe  csUHi  might  be  tried  be^re  one  of  the 
cenru  of  Athena;  and  if  the  cloima  of  the  child 
were  Tonnd  unobjectionBble,  iti  name,  as  veU  at 
thut  of  Che  bthcr,  waa  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phrBlno,  and  those  who  bait  viifaed  to  ellect 
the  eiclugioQ  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  pnniahed. 
(Demouh.  e:  Afaaan.  p.  1073.)     Then  followed 


the 


and  of  tl 


Teiy  phrator  received  hia  tfiare ;  and  ] 
weni  recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  pri& 
giren  to  him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  o 
occasion.  (Plat.  Tt'ra.  p.  SI,  6.)  On  thia  da j,  alio, 
illegitimate  children  nn  whom  the  priiilegea  of 
Athenian  cilBena  .were  lo  be  beatowed,  ai  well  as 
children  adopted  by  citizens,  and  newly  created 
citizens  were  introduced  ;  but  the  but,  it  appean, 
could  only  be  receiTed  into  a  phmtria  when  tbey 
tiad  previoualy  been  adopted  by  a  citizen  j  and 
their  children,  when  bom  by  a  molber  who  was 
a  citizen,  had  a  kgilimate  claim  to  be  inacribcd  in 
the  phrotria  of  theii  grandfiither,  on  their  mother's 
aide.  (Platner,  DeilrSge,  p.  168.)  In  later  limea, 
howcTcr,  tha  difficulties  uf  beiiiH  admitted  into  a 
phratria  seem  to  bare  been  greatly  diminiahed. 

Some  Aritera  liare  added  a  fourth  day  to  thi« 
featiral,  under  the  name  of  liriSfc  (Heiycb.  i.  e. 
'Aneroipta:  and  Simpliciui  on  AriHnt.  Phgl.  it. 
p.  167.  a.);  but  this  ia  no  partieular  day  of  tbe 
rcatival,  for  fnitia  aignilies  nothing  elae  hot  a  day 
inbeeqneiit  to  any  feitiTaL  (See  Rhucdcen,  Ad 
Tim.  la.  Fiat  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

APAU'LIA.     [MATKiMomuu,] 

APELEU'THERI  (4ir«X«M./Mi).   [LiBikix] 

APERTA  NAVIS.     [Navib.] 

APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  flamlnea  u>d  aalii  at 
Rome.  The  enential  part  of  Che  apeic,  to  which 
alone  the  name  properly  belonged,  ¥iai  a  pointed 
piece  of  olive-wood,  the  baas  of  which  waa  lor- 
rounded  with  a  lock  of  wool  Thia  waa  worn  on 
the  tnp  of  the  head,  and  waa  held  th«B  either  by 
fillets  only,  or,  aa  waa  mora  commonly  the  caae, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
waa  alio  fastened  by  means  of  two  itiingi  or  batidi, 
which  were  called  apicu/a  (Featni,  i.B.),or  of- 
findiea  (Featua,  i,  v.),  though  the  latter  word  is 
alio  interpieted  to  mean  a  kind  of  button,  by 
which  the  itringi  were  laatened  under  the  chin. 
(Comp.  Sen.  ad  Firg.  Aim.  ii.  683,  riiL  66*,  i. 
270.) 

The  flaminea  vcro  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public^  or  eien  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(QeU.  1. 15),  and  hence  wa  find  the  eipraiaion  of 
oJvH  qpuera  dvdtn  impoaere  ueed  oa  equiTalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  flaraen  dialii.  (Lit.  vi.  41.) 
Sulpicini  wai  dei-rived  of  the  prjeatheod,  only  be- 
ouiia  the  apei  fell  from  his  head  whitat  he  wii 
nerificing.     (VaL  Max.  L  L  g  4,) 

Dionjatua  (ii  70)  deKiibei  the  cap  at  being  of 


Onai 
round  ai  well  aa  omical.    From 
aa  ihowD  on  baa-relieft  and  on  coini  of  ilia 
Mipenir^  who  aa  prieiU  irtn  enlilled  to  wear  it. 
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we  haTe  aelected  aii  for  the  annexed  a-oodcnt  Tha 
middle  figure  ia  from  a  bas-relief,  showing  (me  of 
the  lalii  wit}'  a  rod  in  hit  right  han£  Tha 
AllKigalerua,  OF  albua  galerua  was  a  white  of  mm 
by  the  flamen  dialii,  made  of  the  akin  of  a  white 
Tictim  auTifio^  to  Jii|nter,  and  had  the  apes 
iaitened  to  it  by  meana  of  an  olire-twig.  (Featua, 
i.  V.  albogalena:  Qell.  i.  U.) 


APHLASTON  (i^Xjunay).     JNivia.] 

APHORMES  DIKE'  (i^^qi  tlin,),  waa  tha 

action  brought  againat  a  banker  or  money-lender 

(rpattC-nji),  to  recoYer  fundi  adyanced  for  tha 

purpose  of  being  cmpioyed  ai   banking   caiHlaL 

Though  inch  monsj-i  were  also  styled  inpanaraBft. 

KOI,  or  deposits,  to  dialinguisb  tfaem  from  the  pri- 

tate  cnpilal  of  tbe  honker  (lifu  hfapixlt),  thoe  ia 

an  eweniial  diiTerence  between  tlie  actions  1^/iSi 

and  TBfOKsrdfhKiii,  aa  the  latter  implied  that  the 

defendant  had  refused  to  return  a  depoait  intrusted 

,  not  upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a 

interest  for  iti  use,  ai  in  the  former  caae, 

trely  that  it  might  be  safe  in  his  keeping 

till  the  al&ici  of  the  plaintiff  should  enable  him  lo 

umo  iUpoaaeBaion  in  secujilj.      [PaRuata- 

aoa'.]    The  former  action  was  of  the  clan  ■wpit 

■Oy  and  came  nndertha  jarisdictionofthetheBna. 

riae.     Tha  speech  of  DemoalhaiH  in  behalf  of 

Phorraio  was  made  in  a  wapaypa^  agatnat  aa 

action  of  this  kind.  [J,  S.  M.l 

APHRACTU8.    £Nat»] 

APHRODI'SIA    CMfoIivw).  feitiTala    cele- 

bmled  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  nmnbcr 

of  towna  in  Gnece,  but  jnrticujarly  in  the  ialond 

oft^yprai.  HermoitancienttemplewaiBlPapboa, 

vhich  waa  built  by  ASriaa  or  Cinyraa,  b  whoaa 

itly  dignity  waa  hereditaiy.  (Tacit. 

n/.  iiL  62  J  Maiim.  Tyr.  San.  83.) 

No  bloody  ncrifices  were  allowed  (o  be  offeisd  to 

her,  hot  only  pnro  fire,  flawera,  and  incenae  (Viig. 

' «.  L  1 1 6}  ;  and  therefore,  when  TadtD*  {Hiit, 

S)  speaks  of  victimi,  ws  most  either  nppcee, 

Ih  EmeaU,  that  they  wen  killed  merely  tlmt  tha 

priest  might  inspect  their  jntettinea,  or  ioc  Ihe  pui^ 

pose  of  alfording  a  feait  to  the  penona  prtKnt  at 

' '  e  featiTal.     At  all  ereuta,  howeiei,  the  altar  of 

e  goddcBs  WHS  not  allowed  to  ba  polhited  with 

e  Wood  of  the  Tictimi,  which  were  moally  ha- 

at&    Myiterie*  were  also  celebrated  at  Paphoa 

honour  of  Aphrodite  ;  and  thoM  who  wcie  ini- 
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tigted  oflFiefed  to  thegoddeu  a  piece  of  money,  and 
received  in  return  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  phallos. 
In  the  mTBteries  tbemaelvea,  they  receiyed  mstnic- 
tions  iw  Tp  rcx>7r  /iotxucp.  A  second  or  new 
PaphoB  had  been  built,  according  to  tradition,  after 
the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian  Agapenor ;  and, 
aeoording  to  Strabo  (ziv.  p.  683),  men  and  women 
from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  at  New 
I^hoe,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to  Old 
Paphos,  a  distance  of  six^  stadia  ;  and  the  name 
sT  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  ity^wp  (Hesych.  s.  v.)* 
seems  to  have  originated  in  his  heading  this  pm- 
cession.  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns 
of  Cypnu,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as 
Cythera,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Blis,  &c. ;  and  though 
DO  Aphn>disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we 
hare  no  reason  to  doubt  their  existence  ;  we  find 
them  expressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens, 
where  they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous 
ptosthntea.  (Athen.  xiiL  pp.  574, 579,  xiv.  p.  659.) 
Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  In 
Sestns  18  mentioned  by  Musaeos.  (Hmto  and 
Leamd.  42.)  [L.  &] 

APLOSTRE.    [NAVia] 

APOCLE'TI  (jSaroKKrirofy,  [Abtolkum  Fos- 
Dca,  pL  27.  bu]. 

APODECTAE  (AroJ^irra*),  the  IleceiTer8,were 
public  officers  at  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by 
Cleistkenes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretae 
(KmXoKph-cu).  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  tribe,  and  their  duty  was  to  receive  all  the 
ordinary  taxes  and  distribute  them  to  the  separate 
liranches  of  the  administration,  which  were  enti- 
tled to  them.  They  accordingly  kept  lists  of 
posons  indebted  to  the  state,  tnade  entries  of  all 
nooeys  that  were  paid  in,  and  erased  the  names  of 
the  debtors  fitom  tne  lists.  They  had  the  power 
to  decide  causes  connected  with  the  subjects  under 
their  management ;  though  if  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute were  of  importance,  they  were  obliged  to 
brii^  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary  courts. 
(PoUux,TiiL  97;  Etymolog.  Mag.  Harpocrat  Suid. 
Hesych.  *.  r. ;  Aristot  Pd.  ri.  8 ;  Dem.  c.  Ttmoer. 
pp.  750, 762  ;  Aesch.  c.  Ctet.  p.  875  ;  Bdckh,  PuU. 
Ecxm,  of  Athens^  pw  159,  2nd  ed.) 

APOGRAPHS'  (fapoypo^),  is  literally  «  a 
list,  or  rq;ister  ;^  but  in  the  language  of  the  Attic 
cmirts,  the  terms  &iro7pd^ctr  and  iiroypd<pt<r$eu 
had  three  separate  applications: — 1. 'Airoypa^^ 
was  used  ih  reference  to  an  accusation  in  public 
matters,  more  particularly  when  there  were  several 
defendfuits  ;  the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment, and  enumeration  of  the  accused,  would  in 
this  case  be  termed  apograjM^  and  difiier  but  littie, 
if  at  all,  from  the  ot^ioerj  grajphi.  (Andoc  de 
MyU.  13  :  AntipL  ds  Ckormd.  783.)  2.  It  im- 
plied the  making  of  a  solemn  protest  or  assertion 
before  a  magistrate,  to  the  intent  that  it  might  be 
preserved  by  him,  till  it  was  required  to  be  given 
in  evidence.  (Dem.  m  Pham.  1040.)  3.  It  was 
a  specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the 
state,  but  actnally  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
person ;  which  specification  was  made,  with  a  view 
to  the  confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state. 
(Lys.  de  Aristoph.  Bcnis.) 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended 
illnstiation.  There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur ;  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  vrithout  purehase,  as  an  intinder  ; 
and  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
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cial  award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state 
debtor.  If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  ajxh 
ffrapki  would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of 
the  magistrate  to  whoso  office  it  vras  brought ; 
otherwise,  a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  de- 
ngnated  by  the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  eaid 
in  some  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  vMw 
fx^}  ^^  XP^y^"^^  *<<^  ir($(ra  raana  cYi;,  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  tide  to 
the  property ;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the 
case  of  a  person  that  impugned  the  apographki 
whereby  the  substance  of  another  was,  or  was  pro- 
posed to  be,  confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  nad 
a  loon  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised 
security  upon  a  portion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part  in 
question  did  not  in  any  vray  belong  to  the  state 
debtor,  or  person  so  mulcted.  This  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  apographi  is  illustrated  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Nicostratus,  in  which  we 
learn  that  ApoUodorus  had  instituted  an  (qxigraphi 
against  Arethusius,  for  non-payment  of  a  penalty 
incurred  in  a  former  action.  Upon  this,  Nico- 
stratus attacks  the  description  of  the  property,  and 
maintains  that  three  slaves  were  wrongly  set  dovim 
in  it  as  belonging  to  Arethusius,  for  they  were  in 
tsLCi  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could  of  course 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  ill^ality  of  the  former 
penalty ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
speech  of  Lysias,  for  the  soldier.  There  Polyaenus 
had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a  fine 
for  a  breach  of  disciplme  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  pey 
it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  cgoographi  to  the 
ainount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  wbm 
illegal.  The  apographi  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen  ;  but  if  there  were  no  private 
prosecutor,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarehi  to 
proceed  vrith  it  officially.  Sometimes,  however, 
extraordinary  commissioners,  as  the  avWoytXs  and 
(rrrrrrai,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
suits  instituted  against  the  apographi  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven,  and  for  a  while  to 
that  of  the  Syndid.  (Uphs  tms  owUkois  dtro* 
ypanfAs  dvoypdffwp,  Lycui^.  quoted  by  Haipo* 
cration.)  The  fhrtJier  conduct  of  these  causes 
would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  claimant  being,  or  not  beinff,  in  possession 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  the 
iroypd^v,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case 
like  that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant 
would  be  obliffed  to  deposit  a  certain  sum,  which 
he  forfeited  if  oe  lost  his  cause  (iropoicerra^oA^)  ; 
in  all,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs  or  court  fees  (vpuraytta)  upon  the  same  con- 
tingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  indivi- 
dual by  means  of  ivcrypo^,  forfeited  a  thousand 
drachmae,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant 
his  prytaneia  upon  acquittaL  In  the  former  case, 
too,  he  would  probably  incur  a  modified  atimia, 
t.  e.  a  restriction  from  bringing  such  actions  fot 
the  ftiture.  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOKERUXIS  (kiroiefifw^is),  impUes  the 
method  by  which  a  fatiier  could  at  Athens  dissolve 
the  legal  connection  between  himself  and  his  son  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  orators 
or  the  older  writers,  it  could  rarely  have  token 
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place.  According  to  the  author  of  the  declama 
tbn  on  the  subject  {'AwoKrifnnrSfievos),  which  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  substantial 
reasons  were  required  to  insure  the  ratification  of 
such  extraordinary  severity.  Those  suggested  in 
the  treatise  referred  to  are,  deficiency  in  filial 
attention,  riotous  living,  and  profligacy  generally. 
A  subsequent  act  of  pardon  might  annul  this 
solemn  rejection ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  avoided, 
the  son  was  denied  by  his  &ther  while  alive,  and 
disinherited  afterwards.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  his  privileges  as  to  his  tribe  or  the 
state  underwent  any  alteration.  The  court  of  the 
archon  must  have  been  that  in  which  causes  of 
this  kind  were  brought  forward,  and  the  rejection 
would  be  completed  and  declared  by  the  voice  of 
the  herald  (dtroic^pu^ai).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  &ther  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meier,  AtL 
I^rocess^  p.  432,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOLEIPSIS  (diriJXf^ij).  [Divortium.] 
APOLLINA'RES  LUDI.  [Ludi.] 
APOLLO'NIA  (*AToAX«iyta)  is  the  name  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sii^on,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  7. 
§  7)  gives  the  following  account :  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had 
wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon  (A^ialea)  ;  but 
being  drivm  away  by  a  phantom  (whence  in  after- 
times  a  certain  spot  in  the  town  was  eidled  ^€os)^ 
they  proceeded  to  Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appease  the 
deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  river  Sytlias,  and  bathe 
in  its  waten  ;  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from  thence 
back  to  that  of  Apollo.  Similar  rites,  says  Pausa- 
nias, still  continue  to  be  observed  ;  for  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  the  boys  go  to  the  river  Sythas, 
and  carry  the  two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  G  reece.  [  L.  S.  ] 
APOPEMPSIS  {iir6ir(f4i5).  [Divortium.] 
APOPHANSIS,  or  APOPHASIS  (Aircf^xiv. 
<ris  or  i.v6<p€uru),  was  the  proclamation  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  to  at 
the  end  of  a  trial,  and  was  thus  tlao  used  to  signify 
the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  (Dem.  c. 
EuergeU  p.  1 153 ;  Lex  Rhetor,  p.  210.)  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  indicate  the  account  of  a 
person^s  property,  which  was  obliged  to  be  given 
when  an  anHdosia  was  demanded.  [Antidosis.] 
APO'PHORA  (iiro^prf),  which  properly  means 
**  produce  or  profit  ^  of  any  kind,  was  used  at 
Athens  to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  mas- 
ters from  their  slaves.  It  thus  signified  the  siun 
which  slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  la- 
boured on  their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on 
hire  either  for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the 
fleet.  (Dem.  e,  Aphob,  i.  p.  819,  c  Nioostr,  p. 
1253  ;  Andoc.  DeMy$im'.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  R^.  Atk. 
i.  1 1 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Ectm,  o/AihenSy  p.  72, 2nd  ed.) 
The  term  apojphora  was  also  applied  to  the  money 
which  was  paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrj-^ing  on  the  war  against  the 
Persuins.  When  Athens  acquired  the  supremacy, 
these  moneys  were  called  ^poc  (Bdckh,  Ibid* 
p.  396.) 

APOPHORE'TA  (ftiroi/HJpirro),  presents  which 
were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  entertain* 
ment,  to  take  home  with  them.  These  prosenta 
wots  usually  given  on  festival  days,  especially 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Martial  gives  the  title  tff 
Apopfu)reta  to  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Epigrams, 
which  contains  a  number  of  epigrams  on  the  things 
usually  given  away  as  apoji^oreta,  (Suet.  Vetp» 
19;  Cb^55  ;  Octa»,1h.) 

APOPHRADES  HEMERAI  {^w^^ts 
ilixipai\  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days  {diet  nefatti)^ 
on  which  no  public  business,  nor  any  important 
aiiairs  of  any  kind,  were  transacted  at  Athens. 
Such  were  the  last  three  days  but  one  of  every 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Thaigelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were  cele* 
brated.  {Etym,  Mag,  p.  131  ;  Plut.  Aldb,  34  ; 
Lucian,  Paeuddog,  13  ;  Schumann,  IM  Comiiiu^ 
p.  50.) 

APORRHE'TA  (Airo/I^a),  literally  « thinga 
forbidden,^  has  two  peculiar,  but  widely  difilerent, 
acceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these 
it  implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of 
which  at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history, 
is  given  by  Biickh  {PuU.  Boon,  of  Athena^  p.  53, 
2nd  ed.)  ;  in  the  other,  it  denotes  certain  contu- 
melious epithets,  frt>m  the  application  of  which 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
special  laws.  (Meier,  AU,  Process,  p.  482.) 
Among  these,  iLifJip6povoSy  rcerpaXolas,  and  fAfjTpcu- 
\oUu  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  pl^amris,  though  not  forbidden  nomi- 
naiun  by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally 
actionable.  The  penal^  for  using  these  words 
was  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (Isoc  in  Loch,  p.  396)« 
recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  language 
{Ktucnyopias).  It  is  surmised  that  this  fine  was  in- 
curred by  Meidias  in  two  actions  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (tn  Mid.  pp.  540, 543  ; 
see  also  Hudtwalcker,Z>0  Diaetet.  p.  1 50).  [  J.S.M.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (iirocrreurfow  «/«ii). 
This  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as 
we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
polemarch.  (Aristot  De  Ath.  Hep,  quoted  by 
Harpocrat)  It  could  be  brought  against  none 
but  a  freedman  (&irc\cMcpo5),  and  the  only  pro- 
secutor permitted  to  appear,  was  the  citizen  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  liberty,  unless 
this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  sons  of  suck 
former  masta.  The  tenor  of  the  accusation  waa, 
that  there  had  been  a  defifiult  in  duty  to  the  pro- 
secutor ;  but  what  attentions  might  be  claimed 
from  the  freedman,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  greatest  delict  of  this  kind 
was  the  selection  of  a  patron  {irpofrriryis)  other 
than  the  former  master.  If  convicted,  the  defend- 
ant was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  acquitted,  the  un- 
prosperous  connection  ceased  for  ever,  and  the 
freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen  for 
his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  hii 
fireedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any 
legal  award.  (Petit  Z^y.i^tfus.  p.261.)  [J.S.M.1 

APOSTOLEIS  (dirooToXeli),  ten  public  officer* 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those 
who  were    bound    to  discharge    the  trieraivfay. 
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thej^  h»A  the  power,  in  certain  caaei,  of  iinprison- 
iag  the  trienrcfa9  who  neglected  to  fhrnish  the 
slupe  properly  (Dent,  pro  Cor.  p.  262)  ;  and  they 
eoQBtitoted  a  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
•peGbm  <^  the  docks  (o/  ruwjf^wpivv  4infu\iiT9i\ 
for  the  proaecntion  of  all  matters  relathig  to  the 
eqidpinent  of  the  ships.  (Dem.  &  Eturg.  p.  1147  ; 
Meier,  AU,  Proeest^  p.  112  ;  Bockh,  PubL  Boon, 
ofAiktnjp.&4^) 

APOTHE'CA  (Avo^mi),  a  place  in  the  upper 
port  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite 
dx^Btient  from  the  edla  eman'o,  was  above  the 
/uamrimm :  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage 
of  the  smoke  through  Uie  room  tended  greatly  to 
increase  the  fiaTour  of  the  wine.  (Colum.  L  6. 
§  20 ;  Hot.  Cana.  iii.  8.  11,  SaL  ii.  5.  7,  and 
Heindorf  *s  note.)  The  position  of  the  apotheca 
explaina  the  expression  in  Horace  (Cbmt.  iii.  21. 
7),  Dewmd/e^  ieka,  (Compb  Becker,  Galius,  toL  ii. 
pc  169.) 

APOTHEO'SIS  <&vo0^aHr(s),  the  enrolment  of 
a  mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of 
Greece  contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  mortals ;  but  in  the  republican  times  ci 
Greece  we  find  few  examples  of  such  deification. 
The  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis,  howoTor,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Biasidas  after  his  death  (Thuc.  t. 
11);  and  the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  keroum  to 
Plulippos,  and  also  ofiered  sacrifices  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  beauty.  (Herod,  v.  47.)  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  on 
the  dismanbeiment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  sue- 
eessor  to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours 
to  the  fi>imer  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theo- 
critus in  his  17th  Idyl.  (See  Casaubon*s  note  on 
Soet  JmL  Oaeg,  88^) 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  pro- 
periy  signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  pmctice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities  ; 
and  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manea  of  their  &thers,  so  it  was  natural  for  divine 
honooBB  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
Thn  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
eamteeraOo;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the 
honour  of  an  apotheosis,  was  said  en  €leorum  mc- 
vuram  re/erri,  or  ooRsecron.  In  the  earliest  times 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  to  divine 
honottiB  under  the  name  of  Qnirinus  (Plut.  Bom, 
27,28  ;  Liv.  I  16  ;  Cic  dfe  Rep.  IL  10)  ;  but  none 
of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have  received 
this  honour,  and  in  the  republican  times  we  also 
read  of  no  in«tanfn  of  an  apotheosis.  Julius  Caesar 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games  were  insti- 
tated  to  his  honour  by  Augustus  (Suet  JuL  Caes. 
88)  ;  and  the  example  thus  set  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  other  emperors. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
an  apotheosis  have  been  minutely  described  by 
flerodian  (iv.  2)  in  the  following  passage  :  — 
"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deify  those 
of  their  empemrs  who  die,  Icavuig  successors  ; 
aad  thk  life   they  call  apotheosis.     Gn   this 
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occasion   a   semblance    of  mournings    combined 
with  festival  and  religious  observances,  is  visible 
throughout  the  city.     The  body  of  the  dead  they 
honour  after    human  &shion,   with    a    splendid 
funeral  ;  and  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  respects 
resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lof^  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.     The  figure 
is  made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.     During  most  of 
the  day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side, 
clothed  in  black  ;  and  noble  women  on  the  right, 
clothed  in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners, 
wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.    These  ceremonies 
contiime  for  seven  days  ;  and  the  physicians  seve- 
rally approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick 
man,  say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.    And 
when  they  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the 
noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the 
senatorial  orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old 
forum.    Platforms  like  steps  are  built  upon  each 
side ;  on  one  of  which  staiuis  a  chorus  of  noble 
youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of  women  of 
high  rank,  who  sing  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
to  the  deceased,  modulated  in  a  solemn  and  mourn* 
fill    strain.      Afterwards    they  bear   the    couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the 
broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile  is  constructed 
entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  laxgest  size,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  fitggots,  and  on  the 
outside  adorned  with  hangings  interwoven  with 
gold  ajiid  ivory  images  .and  pictures.     Upon  this,  a 
similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  above  it,  a  third  and 
fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  light-houses  which  aro 
called  Phari.     In  the  second  story  they  place  a 
bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense, 
and  every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  w  herb  or  juice  ; 
for  all  cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  emmence 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.     And  when  a  vast  heap 
of  aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of 
horsemen  and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the 
drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing 
masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  generals  and  emperors.     When  all  this  is 
done,  the  others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which 
easily  catches  hold  of  the  fcggots  and  aromatics  ; 
and  firam  the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from 
a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to  mount  into  the 
sky  as  the  fire  ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the 
Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  emperor  firom 
earth  to  h^tven ;  and  from  that  time  he  is  wor- 
shipped with  the  other  gods.** 

In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common 
to  see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis 
an  altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of 
medals  of  this  description  is  very  numerous.  We 
can  from  these  medals  alone  trace  the  names  of 
sixty  individuals,  who  received  the  hononn  of  an 
apotheosis,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that 
of  Constantine  the  Great  On  most  of  them  the 
word  CoNsscRATio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek 
coins  the  word  A^IEPHCIS.  The  followmg  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.  (Mont- 
faucon.  Ant.  Expl»  Suppl.  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  In  his 
left  hmid  he  holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is 
placing  a  laurel  crown  upon  him. 


A  nrj  nmilu  npMKntadaa  to  ths  Bbovs  ii 
fonnd  on  the  iriuinphB]  nrch  of  Titni,  ou  ithich 
Titut  'u  icprewnled  oi  being  earned  np  to  the 
ikiei  m  en  eagle.  There  it  a  beautiful  reprsen- 
tBtion  of  tie  apotbeoiii  of  Auguslua  on  an  onji- 
■tone  in  the  roysl  maKom  of  Puii. 

Mbdj  other  momunenta  him  coma  down  to  ni, 
which  cepnient  an  npotbeoaii.  Oftheae  tbs  moit 
«lebrat«d  !■  the  bat-relief  in  the  Toimls;  gaUtiy 
in  tile  British  MuKsn,  whicb  repreaenta  the 
apotiiaoiii  of  Homer.  It  ii  eleuly  of  Roman  work- 
muahip,  and  ia  mpposed  to  liaTc  been  eiecuted  in 
the  time  of  iho  Emperor  Claadhii. 

The  wivea,  and  other  female  lelatioiu  of  the 
emperen,  aomctime)  received  the  honour,  of  an 
■potbeotii.  Thiawaa  the  c&H  with  LiiiaAngiutB, 
with  Poppwu  the  vife  of  Neiu,  and  with  Faualina 
the  wife  of  Antcniniu.  (Suet.  Oasd.  11 ;  Dion 
CaiM.  iL  5  1  Tac;  An  iri.  21 ;  Capitolin.  Aribm. 
Pilloi,  26.) 

APPARITO'RES,  llie  general  name  for  the 
public  aerranls  of  the  magiatiat«i  at  Rome,  namely, 
the  AccBNai,  Cahhifix,   Coactobks,  Intbr- 

FK  ■TEa.LlCTO  K  I^Pb  AlCOHBa,  9cRI  BA  B,  StATQ  R, 

SmiTOR,  VlATDKia,  of  whom  an  account  ii  uiTen 
in  aepanUe  articlea.  Thtj  were  called 
Imoom  the)'  were  at  hand  to  eiec 
manda  of  the  magiitralea  (qaud  ii* 
prmtta  eratt  ad  o&aafiHun,  Serr.  Ad  Virg.  Aol  lii. 
SSO;  Cic  pn  OmmL  £3;  Liv.  L  6).  Their 
•erriee  or  attendants  wu  called  apparitio.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  liii,  S*,  ad  Qt.  Fr.  J.  I.  8  4.)  The 
aerranta  of  the  military  tribunea  wen  al»  called 
sppaiilortt.  We  read  that  the  Emperor  Scveiui 
forbade  the  mililu?  trjbnnei  to  retain  the  appari- 
hma,  whom  they  were  accnatomed  to  haTo. 
(Umprid.  Sar.  £2.) 

Under  the  einpenm,  the  apparitor«i  irara  di- 
Tided  into  nomeroui  rlnaara,  and  enjoyed  peoiliar 
{ffiirilegea,  of  which  an  aceoimt  ia  giien  id  Juat 
Cod.12.  titS2— 59. 

APPELLA'Tia  1.  Qreiic  (f^wa,  ot  in> 
Sucfa).  Owing  to  the  constitation  of  the  Athenian 
tiibnnala,  each  of  which  waa  generally  appropriated 
to  itapvticuiaranbjeetacfcogni^ce,and  theie&re 
could  Dot  be  conaidered  aa  bomogeneoua  with  or 
ioboi^inatii  to  any  olhei,  there  waa  little  oppor- 
tonity  for  bringing  appeala  propedy  ao  called.  It 
ia  to  be  obierred  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  waa 
finally  and  iirerocably  decided  by  the  Terdict  of 
the  dicailB  (Bdoj  aimntXiit).  There  were,  bow- 
erer,  tome  eiceplions,  In  which  appeala  and  new 
Iriali  might  be  retorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  pnriaua  award  might 


.  ajmuitoi 
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be  obtunad,  if  tbe  kaar  oonld  prove  tbu  it  wai 
not  owing  to  hia  nesligenca  thai  Jndgmnit  had 
gooe  by  derault,  or  tW  the  dicaata  had  been  de- 
ceiTed  by  &lae  witceaaea.  And  npon  the  expnl. 
■ion  of  the  thirtir  tyiaula,  a  apecial  law  amraUed 
alt  the  jadnnenta  that  had  been  girea  dnring 
lurpatioa  (Dem,  o.  TVnwcr.  p,7l8.)  The 
-  -^-'-  nf  the  aboTe-mentioned  c"    "     " 


drdtii 


which  w 


.  appliei 


oalla 


of  which  the  aubject-matter  w 

again  aubmitted  to  the  deciaion  af  a  eoort. 

An  ^ipeal  &om  a  Terdict  of  tbe  heliasta  waa 
allowed  only  when  one  of  the  partiea  waa  a  dtinn 
of  a  foreign  italc,  between  which  and  Athena 
an  agreement  elated  aa  to  tho  method  of 
Kttliog  diapntea  between  indiTidnali  ef  the  re- 
■pecliTa  coontrica  (Nni  irb  ffv)A6\>ir),  If  anch 
a  (areigner  loat  hia  cauae  at  Athena,  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  pmper  oonrt  in  another 
atate,  which  ((incAiTToi  -wiKii)  Bttekh,  SchOiMnn, 
and  Hndlwalcker  loppoaa  to  hare  been  the  natira 
country  of  the  litigant  Plainer,  on  the  other 
hand,  arguing  ftora  the  intHitian  of  the  r«;:[nlatian, 
Tia.  to  protect  both  partiea  from  the  partiality  of 
each  othd'i  fellow-citiiena,  contaidt  that  aome 
diaint«eat«d  atate  woold  probably  be  aelected  for 
thia  purpoae.  The  tecbnioil  wor^  employed  npiin 
thia  occaaion  are  iiacaktir,  JirnAeHiAu,  and  -ij 
focAirrar,  the  laat  uaed  at  a  mbatanliTe,  probably 
by  tbe  iaior  writen  only,  for  ff>a<rir.  (Hatpocr. 
Hodlw.  Da  DiaH.  p.  12e.)  Thu  aa  well  at  the 
other  catea  of  ^peal  are  noticed  by  PoIIht  (viiL 
62,  63)  in  the  following  wordt:  —  "'E^mt  ia 
when  one  tranafera  a  caute  from  the  arbitnton 
(3uuTT|T(J),  or  archoTia,  or  men  of  the  townihip 
(Jhj^uJTai)  to  the  dicaata,  or  irom  the  aenate  to  the 
ataembiy  of  the  people,  or  from  the  attembly  to  a 
court  (lunvT^fHaii),  or  fTOm  the  dicattt  to  a  foreign 
tribunal  ;  and  the  eanae  wat  then  termed  i^iirifiat. 
Those  euita  were  sleo  called  ft«AiTT«  Sfjnu.  The 
depoait  staked  In  appeals,  which  wa  now  call 
Trnf^SKujy,  ia  by  Ariitotle  styled  nfiSvKar.'' 
The  appeala  fhim  the  diaetetae  are  generally  men- 
tioned by  Dem.  c  ApluA.  p,  862  ;  e.  BonL  de 
Doit,  pp.  1013,  1017,  1024  ;  and  Hndtwalcker 
ippoies  that  they  wera  ailombla  in  all  caaea 
[cept  when  the  >ii)  otra  Sim)  wat  retorted  to^ 
[Dmi] 

It  ia  not  easy  to  determine  npon  wtmt  oceaaiom 
an  appeal  from  the  orcbons  conld  be  preferred  ;  for 
after  the  time  of  Solon  their  power  of  dsciding 
cautet  bad  degenerated  into  the  mete  pntldeocy  of 
a  court  (itytiioria  Sucaimiptm),  and  the  conduct 

It  has  been  also  remarked  (Platner,  Proe.  and 
Klag.  voL  L  p.  343),  that  npon  the  plaintiffs  toit 
being  refected  in  thia  prerioua  eiamination  aa 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  be  would  most 
probably  proceed  againal  the  archon  in  the  aataiB' 
biy  of  the  people  fbr  denial  of  justit«,  or  wnuld 
wait  till  the  eipiratiot      *  ' '  "    "" 


Ds,  as  well  as  from  all  other  officers,  was  very 
>1e  when  they  imposed  a  fine  of  their  own 
authority  and  without  the  nnctiai  of  a  court ;  and 
it  might  alao  take  place  when  tbe  king  an^on  bad 
by  bis  aole  Toice  nuide  an  award  of  dues  and  privi- 
legea  (7/00)  contested  by  two  prieatl»ods  or  mta- 
dotal  races.     {£«■.  lOtiiriemn,  ^  21S,  19.) 
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TIm  meal  frtnn  the  demotaa  would  oecnr,  when 
B  penon  lutherto  deemed  one  of  their  ]Dembe^^ 
had  been  deelared  by  them  to  be  an  intnider  and 
oo  gemiine  citiien.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demotae  appealed  by  their  adyocate  at  plaintiff, 
and  the  renilt  was  the  lettitation  of  the  fisnchiie, 
or  thenoeforwaid  the  slarerf  of  the  defendant. 

It  wiU  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  three 
laet  caaes,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few  or  single 
cr  local  jndges  to  the  hdiasts,  who  were  con- 
sidered the  representatrres  of  the  people  or  conntiy. 
With  respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  docnments 
seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
echinus  npon  an  appeal ;  but  the  anacrisis  woold 
be  confined  merelT  to  an  examination,  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  of  uiose  doeumoits  which  had  been 
already  pot  in  by  the  litigants. 

Th^  is  some  obocority  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  i^peal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectnred  by  Schifamum  (Att,  Proeess^  P*771) 
that  the  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  people  refers 
to  cases  which  the  fonno'  were  for  yarious  reasons 
disinclined  to  decide,  and  by  Platner  (toL  L  p.  427), 
that  it  oecurred  when  the  senate  wsa  accused  of 
hanng  exceeded  its  powen. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  critics,  Schdmann  maintaining  (Att. 
FroeeUf  pi  771)  diat  the  words  of  Pollux  are  to  be 
^ipUed  to  a  voluntary  reference  of  a  cause  by  the 
assembly  to  the  dicasts,  and  Platner  suggesting 
the  possible  ease  of  one  that  incurred  a  nraejudicinm 
sf  the  assembly  against  him  {Tpo6o\%  Kceraxttpo- 
rotfUi)  calling  upon  a  court  (ZiKOKrHiptov)  to  give 
him  die  opportunity  of  rindicating  himself  from  a 
chaxge  that  his  antagonist  dedined  to  follow  up. 
Plainer  also  supposes  the  case  of  a  magistrate  sum- 
marily deposed  by  the  assembly,  and  demanding 
to  pcove  his  innocence  before  the  heliasts.  [ J.S.M.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  appxllatio,  and  the 
coiTCspoiiding  Terb  appeUan,  are  used  in  the  early 
Roman  writers  to  express  the  iq>plication  of  an 
indiridoal  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to 
a  tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some 
wnng  inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It 
is  distinguished  from  provoeaHo,  which  in  the  early 
writen  is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
in  a  matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the 
pfovocatio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman 
eitizena.  The  surriying  Horatius,  who  murdered 
his  sister;  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the 
P^mIus.  (Liv.  L  26.)  The  decemviri  took  away 
the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  restored  by  a  lex  con- 
sttkris  de  provocatione,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  ennrted  that  in  friture  no  magistrate  should 
be  made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
Qi  this  Livy  (iii.  55)  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  the  profooeaHo  and  the 
inhmmkium  atmHwm;  this  latter  term  has  reference 
to  the  appellatio  properly  so  called  (iii.  13.  56). 
Appins  (Lit.  iii.  56)  applied  (appellavii)  to  the 
tzibones ;  and  when  this  produced  no  effect,  and 
he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  appealed  (provo- 
soed).  Cieero  (De  OraL  iL  48)  appears  to  allude 
to  the  le-establishmmt  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (iii.  55).  The  complete  phrase 
to  eiqwesa  the  pcovocatio  is  pnvoeare  adpopukan  ; 
and  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio,  is 
Hpywffme,  and  in  the  later  writen  appellaread. 
It  wpptiut  that  a  person  might  appeHare  from  one 
■%isUBt^  to  another  of  equal  rank  ;  and,  of  course. 
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from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  magistrate ;  and  from 
one  tribune  to  another. 

The  appeals  which  have  here  been  referred  to, 
were  limited  to  criminal  matters.  In  civil  suits  there 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  any  appeal  under  the  re- 
public, for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  altering  a 
decision,  fat  each  magistrate  had  power  to  decide 
finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction :  and  as 
A  general  rule,  the  sentence  of  a  judex  could  not 
be  reversed  by  the  magistrate  who  appointed  the 
judex.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  person  could 
have  relief  in  such  cases,  was  by  the  interoessio 
of  a  superior  magistrate,  or  the  appellatio  of  the 
tribunes  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stay  of 
execution.  The  In  iiUagnm  rettUutio  also  existed 
under  the  republic. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.  Thus  G^ins  (iv.  14) 
has  used  provooaUo  for  appellatio.  In  ike  Digest 
(4d.  tit.  1.  i>8  AppeBatiombiu)  provocatio  and  ap- 
pellatio are  used  mdiscriminately,  to  express  what 
we  call  an  appeal  in  dvil  matters :  but  provocatio 
seems  so  fia*  to  have  retained  its  original  meaning 
as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an  tupftal  in 
criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred  m  him* 
self  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the  veto  of 
the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was  properly 
in  the  last  retort  Augustus  (Sueton.  Oetaoicuuu^ 
33)  establiBhed  a  system  of  regular  appeals  from 
lit^ant  parties  at  Rome  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus, 
as  in  the  provinces  to  the  governors.  Nero  (Suetan. 
A^ero,  17)  enacted  that,  all  iqipeals  from  privaH 
(Tacit  Amud.  xiv.  28)^w«t  should  be  to  the  senate. 
Appellatio  among  the  later  Roman  jurists,  then,  sig- 
nifies an  application  for  redress  firom  the  decision 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superiw,  on  the  ground  of  wroi^ 
decision,  or  other  siiflicient  ground.  According  to 
Ulpian  (Dig*  49.  tit  1),  appeals  were  common 
among  the  Romans,  ^  on  account  of  the  injustioe 
or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  (jacft'- 
oatUes)^  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  pro- 
per decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequenoe 
that  he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  deci- 
sion.*^ This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which 
such  matten  were  referred  to  a  judex  fbr  his  deci- 
sion, after  the  pleadings  had  brought  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  an  issue.  From  the  emperor  himself 
there  was,  of  conne,  no  appeal ;  and  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  appoint- 
ing a  judex,  might  exclude  all  appeal  and  make 
the  decision  of  the  judex  finaL  M.  Aurelius  by  a 
rescript  (Dig.  49.  tit  1.  s.  1,  21)  directed  an  ap- 
peal firom  the  judgment  of  a  judex  to  the  magis- 
trate who  had  appointed  the  judex.  The  appeal, 
or  Ubellui  appdiatoruu^  showed  who  was  the  ^ 
pellant,  against  whom  the  appeal  was,  and  what 
was  the  judgment  appealed  from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.  (Cic.  Ad  AtL  \.%^ 
The  debtor  who  was  summoned  {appeUabu)  by 
his  creditor,  and  obeyed  the  summons,  was  said 
re^pofndere. 

The  system  of  appellationes  as  established  under 
the  empire  was  of  very  extensive  iq>plication,  axtd 
was  not  limited  to  matters  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  in  matters  that 
related  to  the  fiscus,  to  penalties  and  fines,  and 
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to  dVn  tifBeei  and  burdens.  This  sabject  is  fiilty 
treated  by  HoUwcg,  HandbnA  de»  Creilproze$aeSj 
p.  850.  [G.L.] 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUS»    [Exsxlium.] 
APROSTA'SIOU   GRAPHE'    (iiwpwrrcurlov 
yp<up^\  an  action  fiilling  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  polemarch,  which  was  brought  against  those 
metoeki,  or  resident  aliens,  who  had  neglected  to 

?R>Tide  themselres  with  a  patron  {wpoirrdrrts). 
'his  action  is  stated  to  have  been  also  brought 
■gainst  those  metoeki,  who  exercised  the  rights  of 
full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  fierolKiou^  a  tax 
of  twcivd  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens  ; 
but  Meier  has  remarked  thiU  this  action  was  only 
applicable  in  such  cases,  provided  that  the  metoeki 
had  no  patron.  (Harpocrat. ;  Zonar. ;  Suid.  and 
the  other  grammarians ;  Meier,  Att.  Process^ 
p.  315,  &c.) 

APSIS  or  ABSIS  (wfrfs),  in  its  literal  meaning 
from  Sirra>,  is  a  fastening  of  any  kind  ;  for  example, 
the  meshes  of  a  net.  (Horn.  IL  ▼.  487.)  It  was  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  joining  together  the  extremities 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
bow  ;  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  anything  of 
that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  arch,  or  a  wheel. 
(Hes.  Op.  424  ;  Herod,  iv.  72.)  A  potter^b  wheel 
is  described,  in  the  Anthology,  as  kukXos  itxj/iSof. 
The  next  transition  of  meaning  is  to  anything 
vauUed  (for  example,  ^  irrovpayla  ia^tsy  the  vault 
of  heaven^  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  adopted  in  architecture,  first,  for  any 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  of  a  circular  form, 
or  vaulted  (Plin.  Epitt.  ii  17.  §  18),  and  more 
especially  for  the  circular  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Basilica.  (Paul.  Nol.  Ep.  12 ;  Austin,  Ep.  203  ; 
Isid.  Orig.  xv.  8.)  For  other  applications  of  it,  all 
with  the  general  meaning  of  a  vault  or  curve,  see 
Foicellini.  [P.  S.j 

AQUAEDUCTUS  {i>Bparfttfyla\  literally,  a 
water-conduit,  would,  of  course,  properly  describe 
any  channel  for  the  passage  of  water ;  but  the 
word  is  used  especially  for  the  m^:nificent  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  supplied  with  water, 
and  which  may  be  described  in  general  tcnns  as  a 
channel,  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
regular  declivity  from  the  source  whence  the 
water  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
livered, carried  through  hills  by  means  of  tunnels, 
and  over  valleys  upon  a  substruction  of  solid 
masonry  or  arches. 

The  aqueduct  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  among 
the  structures  which  were  neglected  by  the  Greeks, 
and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
p.  235).  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  this  state- 
ment requires  some  slight  modification  ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  grand  structures  we  have  referred 
to,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  (before  the 
Roman  conquest)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  they  had  no  need  of  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  constructing  aqueducts  without 
arches,  which  is  the  reason  alleged  by  some 
writers  for  their  not  being  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  reason  enough  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  Springs  (jc/njvoi,  KpowoC)  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  great  cities 
with  water ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
preservation  and  adornment  of  them  ;  they  were 
converted  into  public  fountains  by  the  formation  of 
B  head  for  their  waters,  and  the  erection  of  an 
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ornamental  tnperstructiire ;  and  werfe  dedicated  to 
some  god  or  hera  PausanJas  {x.  4.  1 1)  eonsideiv 
no  place  to  deserve  the  name  of  eA^,  which  h$B 
not  such  a  fountain.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
same  author  and  other  Greek  writers  for  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fountains  ;  such  ae 
that  of  Theagencs,  at  Megara  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1)  ; 
those  of  Peirene  and  Lama  at  Corinth,  where 
there  were  many  other  fountains,  as  well  as  a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Hadrian  (iL  3.  §§  2, 
3,  5  ;  4.  §  5)  ;  that  in  the  grove  of  Aesculapius  at 
Epidaurus  (iL  1 7.  §  5)  ;  and  several  others  (iv.  31^ 
32,  34,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  13),  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  EfmealoFomnos  at  Athens,  which 
was  constructed  by  Peisisteatus  and  his  sons,  and 
of  which  Thucydides  records  the  interesting  &ct, 
marking  the  transition  from  the  natural  springs  to 
the  artificial  fountain,  and  showing  the  importance 
attached  even  to  the  former,  that  ^  it  was  called 
Callirhoe  formerly,  when  the  springe  teere  vieSUe 
{4»ay€p&y  r&y  «i|7«y  olw&if^  Thnc  ii  15  ;  Paus.  i. 
14.  §  1) :  to  this  enumeration  might  he  added  the 
springs  of  salt-water  in  certain  temples  ;  as  in 
those  of  Erechthens  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon 
Hippius  at  Mantineia.  (Pans,  i  26.  §  5,  viiL  10. 
§4.) 

In  these  cases  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  thmg  more  than  a  fountain  oTer  or 
close  to  the  springs,  forming  a  head  for  the  water 
derived,  either  immediately,  or  by  very  short 
channels,  from  them.  But  we  are  not  without 
examples  of  constructions  more  neariy  apiMroaehing 
the  Roman  aqueducts  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree.  That  the  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period, 
had  somo  powers  of  bydraolie  engineering  is  shown 
by  the  drainage  tunnels  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
the  similar  works  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigmtum 
[Ebcissarxubc]  ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
channel  for  water  being  carried  through  a  moun- 
tain, to  supply  the  city  of  Samos.  The  height  of 
the  mountain  was  150  orguiae  (900  Greek  foet)  ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  seven  stsdia  (7-8^s 
of  a  Roman  mile,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  its  sectiixi 
was  a  square  of  eight  Greek  feet.  The  actual 
channel  fw  the  water  was  cut  below  this,  and  was, 
if  the  text  is  right,  thirty  Greek  feet  deep,  and 
three  wide  ;  the  water  passed  through  pipes  (8id 
<r»\4wi^)  from  a  copious  spring,  and  was  thua 
brought  to  the  city.  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  Miiller 
conjectures  that  the  work  was  one  of  ihoae  executed 
by  Polycrates  (Arch'dol.  d,  Kunst,  §  81). 

The  chief  regulations  among  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fountains  and  springs,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  were  the  following :  —  Water  might  be 
fetched  from  the  public  fountains  or  wells  to  a 
distance  of  four  stadia  ;  beyond  this,  persons  must 
dig  their  own  wells ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a 
depth  of  ten  orguiae  (or,  according  to  Plato,  ft^x^ 
rrii  KMpafdZot  T^r)  without  finding  water,  he  was 
permitted  to  take  from  his  neighbour's  well  a 
pitcher  of  six  dioc*  twice  a  day  (Plut  S6L  23  ; 
Plat.  Leg.  viii.  p.  844,  a,b). 

The  Romans  were  in  a  very  different  position, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  from  most  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  first,  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city  ;  but 
the  water  obtained  from  those  sources  was  very 
unwholesome,  and  must  soon  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient, from  the  growth  of  the  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supplies  afterwards  required  for  th« 
naumachiae  and  public  baths.    It  was  this  neeee- 
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Af  iHbat  Isd  to  the  inTentum  <d  nqneducti^  in 
oder  to  bring  pure  water  from  a  considerable 
distance,  from  the  hills,  in  fret,  which  snrround  the 
fiampagn«L  The  date  of  the  first  aqnedact  is  as- 
signed by  Frontinus  to  the  year  A.  u.c.  441,  or 
B.a  313  (JD»  Atpuud,  Urb.  Rom.  4,  p.  14,  ed. 
Adler)  ;  and  the  number  of  aqnedacts  was  gia- 
dvally  inoeased,  partly  at  the  pnblic  expense,  and 
partly  by  the  mniuficence  of  individuals,  till,  in  the 
time  of  Proeopius,  they  amounted  to  fourteen  ; 
and,  eren  before  they  were  all  erected,  they  might 
well  ezdte  the  admiration  which  Pliny  expresses 
with  respect  to  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  in  the  Ibl- 
lowii^  passage  (iJ. iV.  xxxvi  15.  s.24)  :— **But 
if  any  one  inll  carefuUy  calculate  the  quantity  of 
the  pdblic  supply  of  water,  for  baths,  reservoirs, 
houses,  trenches  (satn^'),  gardens,  and  suburban 
villas ;  and,  along  the  distance  which  it  traverses, 
the  arches  built,  the  mountains  perforated,  the 
vaUeyi  levelled  ;  he  will  confess  that  there  never 
was  any  thing  more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world.** 
But  why  did  the  Romans  waste  so  much 
nooey  and  labour  on  works,  the  purpose  of  which 
might  have  been  eflfected  much  more  scientifically 
by  the  simple  plan  of  laying  pipes  along  the 
groond  ?  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  unthink- 
ii^  answer,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  and  did  not  know  that  water  finds 
its  own  level  1  It  b  truly  marvellous  that  such 
an  absord  notion  should  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  yet  it  is  the  common  explanation  of 
the  fibBt  of  their  building  aqueducts  instead  of 
layii^  down  water-pipes.  If  it  were  at  all  neces- 
eeoary  to  prove  ths^  a  nation,  so  for  advanced  in 
dtilisation  as  the  Romans,  or  indeed  that  any  in- 
dividual arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  had  dis- 
covsfed  that  water  finds  its  own  level,  the  proof 
■ught  be  supplied  from  passsges  in  Latin  authors  *, 
Iran  the  whole  anaagements  for  the  distribution 
flC  the  water  of  the  aqueducts,  and  from  the 
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0|  a.  The  ascending  pipe. 

hy  ^  The  basin,  made  of  blocks  of  travertine. 

**  Vitmvius  not  onlv-  expressly  states  the  law 
(vm.  6,  B.  6),  but  descnbes  one  form  of  the  aque- 
doet  in  whieh  it  was  practically  applied  (viii  7. 
a.  6),  as  will  be  seen  below.  Pliny  also,  in  de- 
■eribing  the  paasage  of  water  through  pipes,  states 
the  law  In  these  .very  distinct  terms :  •*-  **  Subit 
exortos  sui**    {H,  AT.  xxzi  6.  s.  31.) 


very  existence  of  their  numerous  fountains ;  as  a  de* 
dsive  ocular  demonstration,  we  have  given  above  a 
section  of  one  of  the  many  fountains  still  existing 
at  Pompeii  Another  reason  assigned  for  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  by  the  Romans  is  their 
want  of  the  materials,  and  the  manufacturing  skill, 
to  make  pipes  of  a  sufficient  size ;  combined,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  love  of  magnificence  and 
the  ostentatious  disregard  of  expense,  by  which 
the  architectural  works  of  the  empire  are  cha* 
racterised.  Some  weight  should  doubtless  be  as- 
signed to  these  considerations,  although,  in  foct, 
the  Romans  made  use  of  pipes  as  well  as  aqueducts : 
but  the  great  point  is,  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  that  the  aqueduct  ia  an  unscientific  mode 
of  conveying  water  to  a  large  city  from  distant 
sources ;  or  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  ancients. 
London  itself  is  chiefly  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  such  is  the  New  River  in  principle,  although 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  such  as  not 
to  require  arches  and  tunnels  like  those  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts ;  and  the  remark  would  apply  to 
several  other  great  cities.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
question  of  the  balance  of  advantases.  On  the 
ac^  hand  there  is  the  expense  of  the  aqueduct : 
on  the  other,  the  enormous  pipes  which  would  be 
required  for  the  conveyance  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  their  liability  to  get  obstructed,  and  to 
yidd  at  the  joints,  the  loss  by  frictbn,  especially 
in  the  bends,  and  the  unequal  pressure  of  the 
water.  In  feet,  the  most  recent  feat  of  engineer- 
ing science  in  this  department  is  exactly  a  return 
to  the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  has  been  preferred 
to  any  other  plan  for  conveying  water  in  large 
quantities  a  considerable  distance,  over  great  in- 
equalities of  ground:  we  refer  to  the  aqueduct, 
b%un  in  1837  and  finished  in  1842,  by  which 
the  water  of  Uie  river  Croton  is  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  for  the  supply  of  New  York, 
and  which  is  thus  described:  —  **An  artificial 
channel,  built  with  square  stones,  supported  on 
solid  masonry,  is  carried  over  valleys,  through 
rivers,  under  hills,  on  arohes  and  banks,  or  through 
tunnels  and  bridges,  over  these  forty  miles.  Not 
a  pipe,  but  a  sort  of  condensed  river,  arehed  over 
to  keep  it  pure  and  safe,  is  made  to  flow  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  towards  New 
Yoric.**  A  more  exact  description  of  an  ancient 
Roman  aqueduct  could  not  easily  be  given.  (See 
Hhutrationt  of  the  OroUm  Aqueduct^  by  F.  B. 
Tower,  1848.) 

The  detailed  description  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  aqueduct  will  be  better  understood,  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  prindpal  aqueducts  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  to  Rome  across  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

They  were  fourteen  in  number  ;  and  only  four 
of  them  belong  to  the  time  of  the  republic,  while 
five  were  buift  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
ClaudiuSb  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  De  Aquas' 
duetibut  Urbit  Romany  by  S.  Julius  Frontinus,  who 
was  eurtUor  aguarum  O^eeper  of  the  aqueducts) 
under  Nerra  and  Trajan.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Aquaedudus  is  often  called  simply  Aqua, 

1.  The  Aqua  Appia  was  begun  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (to  whom  also  Rome  was 
indebted  for  her  first  great  road),  in  b.g.  313.  Its 
sources  were  near  the  Via  Pramutuuiy  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  at  thesafiiUM,  2y  t&0  i'ofte  JVigtmmaL, 
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Iti  length  was  11,190 /nusm,  for  11,130  of  which 
it  was  carried  under  the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining 
60  pauus^  within  the  city,  from  the. Porta  Capena 
to  Uie  Porta  TYigenmia^  it  was  on  arches.  The 
distribution  of  its  water  began  from  the  CUvus 
PMiewa.  (Fiontin.  5  ;  Ut.  ix.  29  ;  Dbd.  xx.  36 ; 
Aur.  Vict  Vir,  lUmtL  34,  who  confounds  it  with 
the  Anio,)    No  traces  of  it  remain. 

2.  The  Anio  Vetua  was  commenced  forty  years 
Uter,  B.  c.  273,  by  the  censor  M.  Curins  Dentatus, 
and  was  fimshed  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccns.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
Pyirhus.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibor,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman 
miles  from  the  city ;  but,  on  account  of  its  wind- 
ings, its  actual  length  was  forty-three  miles,  of 
which  length  less  thiui  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only 
(namely,  221  poitui)  was  above  the  ground. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  aqueduct  on 
the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore^  and 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TivolL  It  was  built 
of  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  and  the  water-course 
was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement  (Front  6 ; 
Aur.  Vict  Vir,  IlL  43.) 

3.  The  Aqua  MarcUk,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  whole,  was  built  by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  by  command  of  the  senate,  in  KG.  144. 
The  want  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  had 
been  long  felt,  especially  as  that  furnished  by  the 
Anio  Vetua  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  to  be  al- 
most unfit  for  drinking  ;  and,  in  ii.c.  179,  the 
censors,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Flaccus 
Nobilior,  had  proposed  the  erection  of  a  new 
aqueduct ;  but  the  scheme  had  been  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  Licinius  Craasus  refusing  to  let  it 
be  carried  through  his  lands.  (Liv.  xl.  51.)  The 
two  existing  aqueducts  had  also  fallen  into  decay 
by  neglect,  and  had  been  much  injured  by  private 
persons  drawing  off  the  water  at  different  parts  of 
their  course.  The  senate  therefore  commissioned 
the  praetor  Mareius  to  repair  the  old  aqueducts, 
and  to  build  a  third,  which  was  named  after  him. 
Some  writers  have  pretended  that  the  original 
construction  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ancus  Mareius,  alleging  a  passage  of  Pliny  (H.N. 
xxxi.  3.  s.  2<),  and  a  medal  of  the  Maician  gens, 
fiunily  Philippus,  which  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
head  with  the  legend  Ancvs,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  representation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the  letters 
Aqyawb.  between  the  arches,  supporting  an 
equestrian  statue  with  the  legend  Phillippvs  : 
but  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
Roman  family  records  will  understand  that  this 
medal  bears  no  evidence  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  two  of  the  greatest 
distinctions  of  Uie  Marcia  gma^  their  alleged  de- 
scent from  Ancus,  and  the  aqueduct  which  bore 
their  name  ;  and  Pliny^s  opinion  is  simply  one  of 
hiB  ludicrous  blunders,  arising  probably  frrom  his 
confounding  Mareius  Rex  with  the  king  Ancus 
Mareius.  (Eckhel,  Dodr,  Num,  Vet.  vol.  v.  p.  248.) 


This  aqueduct  commenced  at  the  side  of  the 
Fta    FofarMii  thirty-fix  miles  from  Rome;    its 
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length  was  61,7104  jnusiw,  of  which  onl^  7468. 
were  above  ground  ;  namely,  528  on  solid  sub* 
structions,  and  6935  on  arches;  It  was  high 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount  It  was  repaired  by  Agrippa 
in  his  aedileship,  blc.  83  (see  below.  No.  5.),  and 
the  volume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gustus, by  means  of  the  water  of  a  spring  800 
poMus  frwn.  it:  the  short  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  was  called  the  Aqita  AtignsU^ 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aqueduct. 
Pliny  states  that  the  water  of  the  AqtM  Mareia 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  of  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  Vitruvius  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  water  as  being 
proverbial.  Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia 
are  still  standing.  (Frontin.  12  ;  Plin.  H.N,  xxxi. 
3.  s.  24,  who  differs  from  Frontinus  in  some  of  the 
details ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240  ;  Vitruv.  viiu  8.  $  1  » 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42 ;  Plut  CorioL  1 ;  Properu  iiU 
22,  24  ;  Martial  vi.  42.  16  ;  Stat  SHv.  i.  5^ 
25.) 

4.  The  Aqua  Ttpula^  which  was  built  by  tha 
censors  Cn.  Scrvilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  in  &  a  127,  b^an  at  a  spot  in  the  Lucullao 
or  Tusculon  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  tho 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Via  LatiMo.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with 

5.  The  Aqua  Julia,  Among  the  splendid  public 
works  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship, 
B.  c  33,  was  the  formation  of  a  new  aqueduct,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  old  one&  From  a  souree 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  twelfih  milestone  of 
the  Via  Latina^  he  constructed  his  aqueduct  (the 
Aqua  JuUa)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepuia^  in  which 
it  was  meiged  as  far  as  the  reservoir  {piaeim^ 
on  the  Via  La^mOj  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  carried  along 
two  distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substmctions 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substructionft 
of  the  Aqua  Tepula^  newly  restored),  the  lower 
channel  being  called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the 
upper  the  A^ua  Julia ;  and  this  double  aqueduct 
again  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Mareia^  over  the 
watercourse  of  which  the  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  It  bears  an  inscription  referring 
to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla,  (See  the  woodcut 
below,  p.  112.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  from  its  source,  amounted  to  15,426  paeeug^ 
partly  on  massive  substructions,  and  partly  on 
arches.     (Frontin.  8,  9,  19.) 

6.  The  Aqua  Virgo  was  built  by  Agrippa,  to 
supply  his  baths.  From  a  source  in  a  marshy- 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  ColkUina^ 
it  was  conducted  by  a  rexy  circuitous  route,  chiefly 
under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pindus^  whence  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus  MarOm.  Ita 
length  was  14,105  jDosnts,  of  which  12,865  were 
imdeiground ;  in  its  subterranean  course  it  re> 
ceived  the  water  of  numerous  spriius ;  and  its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathiBg  as  that 
of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  left  bank  <^  the  Tiber, 
which  are  still  in  use,  though  on  a  much<4liminished 
scale.  (See  below.)  The  origin  of  its  name  i« 
variously  explained.  (Frontin.  10  ;  Dion  Oass.  liv. 
U  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi  3.  s.  25  ;  Cassiod.  For. 
Tii.  6  ;  Ovid,  TVieL  iii.  12.  22  ;  Martial  T.20.  9. 
vi  42.  18,  zi  47.  6.) 
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7.  Tli»  Afm  Altitima  (toinetiiiief  oaSed  also 
Aqum  A^gmtta),  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Tiher, 
WM  cooftnicled  by  Augnatiu  from  the  Laeua 
AUeHmu  (Zx^  di  MarUgnam^  which  lay  6500 
pa»am$  to  the  right  of  the  foorteendi  milestone  on  the 

Via  CUmdiOfto  the  part  of  the  i2^{;ib  Thmtliberma 
bekw  the  JamaOm.  lU  length  was  22,172 
pfum»9  of  which  only  858  wen  on  arches ;  and 
its  water  was  so  had  that  it  conld  only  hare  been 
intended  Ibr  the  simply  of  Angnstns^  NaumMhiay 
and  for  watering  gardena.  Its  reserroir  was  1800 
Seet  Im^  by  1200  wide.    (Fiontm.  11.) 

8,  9.  The  two  moot  magnificent  aqueducts  were 
the  Aqma  CUmdia  and  the  Amo  Novum  (or  Agm$ 
AnAma  Abes),  both  commenced  by  Caligula  in 
JL  D.  36,  and  finished  by  Claudius  in  a.  d.  50. 
The  water  of  the  Atfaa  Ctmidia  was  derived  from  two 
cofooiis  and  exodlent  springs,  called  Caendua  and 
OtffMt,  near  the  thirty<eighth  milestone  on  the  Via 
SmUoKmnM,  and  it  was  i3ierwards  increased  by  a 
third  spring,  AUmdimu,  Its  water  was  reckoned 
the  best  afier  the  Marda,  lU  length  was  46,406 
fttuuB  (nearly  46}  miles),  of  which  9567  were  on 
arehea.  Of  a  still  greater  length  was  the  Amio 
NcvuMy  which  began  at  the  forty-second  milestone, 
on  the  Via  SuNnJentitj  and  received  in  addition,  at 
the  thirty-eighth  milestone,  opposite  the  sources  of 
the  Aqua  CZaudia^  a  stream  called  the  Riou$  Her' 
etdnums.  It  was  the  longest  and  the  highest  of 
an  the  aqueducts,  its  length  being  nearly  59  miles 
(58,700  /xusm),  and  some  of  iU  arches  109 
feet  hjgh.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  these 
two  aquednets  were  united,  fonning  two  channels 
on  the  same  arches,  the  Claudia  below  and  the 
Amo  Navus  above.  An  interestiuff  monument 
connected  with  these  aqueducts,  is  the  gate  now 
called  Porto  Maggiore^  which  was  originally  a 
magnificent  double  arch,  by  means  of  which  the 
aqMdnct  was  carried  over  the  Via  Labieana  and 
the  Via  /Vgwerfwa.  The  Porta  Labieana  was 
Uockcd  np  by  Honorius  ;  but  the  arch  has  been 
lately  cleared  of  hie  barbarous  constructions.  Over 
the  doable  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which  re- 
cord the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
dnct.  (See  the  woodcut  below.)  By  the  side 
of  this  floch  the  aqueduct  passes  along  the  wall  of 
Anrdian  for  some  distance,  and  then  it  is  con- 
tnnied  vponthe  Arau  Neromiam  or  CadimomUmi, 
whidi  were  added  by  Nero  to  the  original  struc- 
ture, and  which  terminated  at  the  temple  of 
Chndiws,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero,  on  the 
CaeHiUy  wheie  the  water  was  probably  conveyed 
to  a  txuUOwni  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia, 
and  for  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Marda^  which  had 
been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Cadiut :  the  monument  called  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
beUa  ia  probably  a  remnant  of  this  common  eoitel- 
Um.  (Bec^r,  Ha»d&.  d.  Bom.  AUerth.  vol.  L 
ppi49»-^fi02.) 

These  nine  aqueducts  were  all  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  fVontinus,  who  thus  speaks  of  them 
coQeetivcly,  in  tenns  which  can  hardly  be  thought 
ei^ggented :  —  **  7\>t  aquantm  tarn  muli$$  lueu- 
mmia  maUlm*  pjframidfu  viddioei  otumu  eonqMireSf 
aai  imaita  mi  fama  cddrnUa  opera  QraeoorunC* 
It  has  been  calculated  that  these  nine  aqueducts 
fimished  Roatie  with  a  supply  of  water  equal  to 
that  canned  down  by  a  river  thirty  feet  broad  by 
sis  deep^  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  a 
second.     There  was  also  another  aqueducti  not 
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reckoned  with  the  nine,  because  its  waten  wen 
no  longer  brought  all  the  way  to  BfHue : 

10.  This  was  the  Aqua  Crabray  which  had  its 
source  near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  ori« 
ginally  earned  right  through  ihe  Circus  Mazimus ; 
but  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not 
bring  it  into  the  JuUa,  but  abandoned  it  to  the 
peo^e  of  the  Tusculan  hmd  ;  hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata,  At  a  later  period,  part  of  ita 
water  was  brought  into  theJl^iia  JuUa.  (Frontin.  9.) 
Considerable  traces  of  it  remain. 

There  are  still  four  aqueducts  of  later  eon- 
struction  to  be  added  to  the  lisU 

11.  The  Aqua  Tnyama  was  brought  by  Trajan 
firom  the  Lacut  Sabatimu  (now  Braedamo),  to 
supply  the  Jattieulut  and  the  Begio  ThuuiiberituL 
Its  CQnstruction  is  recorded  on  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze,  of  the  years  111  and  112  a.  n. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  VeL  vi  pp.  425,  428). 
Trajan  also  restored  and  improved  the  other  aque- 
ducts, especially  the  Amo  Novum.  (Frontin.  92, 93.) 

12.  The  Aqua  AUaandrina  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Sevems  ;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of 
Tnscnlum,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween Gabii  and  the  Lake  Regillus.  Its  small 
height  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  the  balhs  of 
Severus,  which  were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Seo,  25  ;  Fabietti,  IHmm.  i.  §  23.) 

13.  The  J  qua  StpUmiana,  built  by  Septimius 
Sevems,  was,  perhi^  only  a  branch  of  the  Amia 
JuUoy  fonned  by  the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  nis 
baths.    (Fabretti,  i)Mi.  iii.  §  285.) 

14.  The  Aqua  Algentia  had  its  source  at  jif. 
AlgiduM  by  the  Via  TuMCulana,  9000  poMMUM  from 
Rome,  according  to  Fabretti ;  but  more  probably 
15,000.     Its  bmlder  is  unknown. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  fourteen  aqueducts, 
which  were  still  preserved  in  use  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  {Go&,  i  19) ;  but  there  is  a 
doubt  respectiog  some  of  the  last  five.  Thus  the 
EpiloguM  to  the  Notitia  mentions  the  (Xtnitna,  the 
Severiana,  and  the  Antonio,  and  makes  the  whole 
number  nineteoi ;  while  Aurelius  Victor  enu- 
merates twenty.  The  account  of  Procopius  seems 
the  most  exact,  and  the  excess  in  the  other  state- 
mmts  may  be  explained  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  small  accessory  branches  of  the  chief  aqueducts : 
for  the  Aqua  Jovia  of  Bunsen  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority.  (Becker,  Handb,  d.  Bom,  AUerih,  vol  i. 
p.  707.) 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  successive  emperors 
to  preserve  and  repair  the  aqueducts.  From  the 
Gothic  wars  downwards,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  shared  the  &te  of  the  other  great  Roman 
works  of  architecture  ;  their  situation  and  purpose 
rendering  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  in 
war  ;  but  still  their  remaios  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Campagna,  over  which  their  linea 
of  ruined  arches,  clothed  vnth  ivy  and  the  wild 
fig-tree,  radiate  in  various  directions.  Three  of 
them  still  serve  for  their  ancient  use ;  and  these 
three  alone,  according  to  Toumon,  supply  the 
modem  city  with  a  quantity  of  water  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  famished  to  Paris  by  the  Canal 
do  POurcq,  for  a  population  six  times  as  laigeu 
They  are :  — (1.)  The  Acqua  Vergifie,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
and  further  embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIII.  The  chief  portion  of  its  waters 
gush  out  through  the  beautiful  Foniaua  di  Tnviy 
but  it  also  supplies  twelve  other  public  fountains, 
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■nd  tbs  grtAtBt  pnrt  of  ths  lower  cit]'.  <2)  The 
jtc^aa  Feliie,  named  sfler  the  convMitwd  dmdc  of 
if  mtonr  Siilui  V.  (Fn  Fclin)  i>,  probably,  ■ 
)nrt  of  the  aocleut  Ajaa  dandia,  thougb  kdib 
take  it  for  tbe  Jlaandraui.  It  lupplin  tiventT- 
•even  public  foimtaiai,  ujid  the  eAttcni  part  of  tbe 
city.  (3.)  Tbe.li^iia/'ao/ii,  the  ancient  Aliietma, 
•uppliea  the  Trrualtncrt  wid  the  Vatican,  and 
teedi,  omciag  others,  the  ap^endid  fountainB  before 
St.  Petsr*!.  Of  the  ruiua  of  the  other  aquedueU 
the  most  eitcniive,  within  Rome,  uv  IhoH  of  the 
jlrcu  Ntrimiaid,  and  of  the  Aqua  Crabra  ;  the 
Tnoat  interestijlff  are  the  Porta  Mag^iore,  with  the 
two  channel)  of  the  Jyu  Oatdia  and  AmioNomt, 
■nd  the  retnaiu  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa 
by  the  Porbi  S.  Lortaio.  The  fullowiiig  wondmt 
(after  Hirt)  teprocntt  mlored  lectioDt  of  them, 
prewnimg  their  relative  proportioni;  — 


Fig.  1.  — Section  of  the  Porta  Afaggiort  U 
Rome:  a.  the  Agua  fSaudia;  i.  liiAmoNomt 
c,  opcningi  to  sire  vent  ia  the  air. 

Fig.  2.  —  Seclioa  of  the  triple  aqueduct  o 
Agrippa:  a.  the  Aqaa  Mareia;  i.  the  Aqua 
Te/niia;  o.  the  Aqm  Julia,  The  two  latter  are 
of  brick  uid  vaulted  orer.  The  au'-venli  are  alu 
ihown. 

The  munificence  diiplayed  by  the  Rouiani  in 
their  public  worlu  of  thli  da»,  wa«  by  no  meani 
confined  to  the  capital ;  for  aqneduct*  more  or  leu 
Itopendoui  were  conitructed  by  them  in  varioDi 
and  even  very  remote  porta  of  the  empire,— at 
Atheni,  Coiiuth,  Catuia,  Salona,  >.  iccmedia, 
Ephemii,  Smyrna,  Aleiandritt  in  the  Treed,  Sjra- 
ciue.  Met.,  Clermont  in  Auvorgne,  Nimea  (the 
Pont  du  Q»id),  Lyon,  Erora,  Merida,  and  Se^ioria. 
Thow  at  Epheru  and  Alexandria  wen  bnilt  b; 
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Hadrian  and  Herodea  Atticai,  and  thai  at  Athena 
wa«  commenced  by  Hadrian  and  finiabad  by  Antc^ 
ninui  Pill,  who  alio  bniti  thoK  at  Cnfailh  and 

Micomedio.  That  at  Evora,  which  wa4  bnitt  by 
Quintui  Sertoriua,  ii  itill  in  good  preaemUon  ; 
and  at  iti  termination  in  the  city  haa  a  veiy  els- 
gnnt  caitrHmm  in  two  ttorist,  me  lower  me  of 
which  haa  Ionic  columni.  Merida  in  S[«in,  Iha 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  K'smani,  who  eatabliafaed 
a  colony  then  in  the  time  of  Aaguitns,  hai  among 
il»  other  tintiqnitie«  tbe  remaini  of  two  aqnedutta, 
sf  one  of  which  thlrty-acvcn  piert  are  itanding^ 
with  three  tien  of  arebea  ;  while  of  the  other 
there  are  only  two  which  furm  part  of  the  original 
conitmctinns,  the  rat  being  modem.  liut  that  of 
Sc'goTia,  for  which  eome  Spanish  writen  ba^e 
claimed  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  away  of  the 
Romani  in  Spain,  ig  one  of  the  mnl  perfect  and 
magnificent  woriii  of  the  kind  anywhere  remain- 
ing.  It  11  entirely  of  itone,  and  of  great  Bolidity, 
the  pien  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
depth  ;  and,  where  it  travenei  a  t«irt  of  the  city, 
the  height  ig  upwardi  of  a  hundred  ftet,  and  it  haa 
two  tier)  of  archea,  the  kowermatL  of  which  ara 
exceedingly  lofty. 

We  proceed  to  deacrtbe  in  detul  the  eonitmc- 
tion  and  anangementa  of  Roman  aqnednet).  There 
are  three  matten  to  be  coiuidered ;  the  >eurt« 
from  which  the  water  wai  derived  ^  tbe  aqueduct 
itaclf,  by  which  it  Wat  conveyed  -,  and  tbe  reaer^ 
TiMr  in  which  it  wai  received,  and  from  which  it 
wai  distributed  for  uae. 

(I.)  7ieS(mrea.  —  It  11  nnneccmiy  to  follow 
VitruTioi  into  tbe  minute  ralM  which  be  layi 
down  for  the  di)00Tery  of  ipriug),  where  they 
were  dot  naturally  viuble,  and  for  teiting  tha 
quality  of  the  water :  it  ii  enougb  U  •  -  '  ■ 
■       ■ Ig  the  1 


tbe  fiill  noceuary 
to  give  the  channel  ila  propar  inclination,  the  water 
ibould  enter  tbe  final  leearroir  at  ■  mlKcient 
height  to  permit  of  it*  diatribulion  fix'  public  and 
private  ute  ;  foe  there  were  no  enginea  naed,  a)  in 
modem  waterworki,  to  laiie  ^e  water  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  that  at  which  it  wai  reqaired, 
Wlien  tbe  lource  had  beat  fixed  vpon,  whethv  it 
wai  an  open  (pring  (fi"),  or  one  got  at  by  jink- 
ing a  weU  (puttau),  a  head  wai  dug  for  the  water, 
and  incloeed  with  a 
Bopi^y  wa*  increaM 
neigbbnnrmg  tpringt :  the 

tiara  al)a  are  minutely  laid  down  by  Vittnvini 
(viii  7.  a  B.  §§  12— IS). 

(3.)  lie  Ckamwl,  or  Ai/ueiltelitKl/.'— In  arda 
to  convey  the  water  from  iti  •ource  to  ita  deMina- 
tion,  a  channel  wai  conitructed,  having  a  ali^^ 
and,  Bi  neariy  aa  posiible,  a  luiifomi  declinty. 
An  elaborate  deicrptian  of  tbe  meani  adapted  ts 
•ecnre  thi)  object  i<  quite  needleei  for  readoi  o/ 
tbe  preiant  day,  ai  they  woe  almcrt  fnamij 


V  in  which  th 


that  part  of  the  work  in  ' 
woi  carried  over  a  vaUey,  on  archea  or  on  nlid 
mbitmctioni :  a  channel  on  the  nrbce  of  dw 
property  called  rr 


ground  waa  pr 
A*  ni[&ce,n 


1  laUeji 
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Mr  with  which  ve  an  iamiliar  in  cor 
•  wore  piomd  Lhrouflh  hy  tunnek, 
mHd  either  b;  wlid  nibitniclioiu 
oiiaomy,  according  to  the  height  K- 


quired  ;  ukd 

lien,  ud  BmetLme*  evea  three.  The  channel 
iuclf  (■poawi  camaiu)  wu  a  mugk  of  brick  or 
Uaae,  lined  with  aiment,  and  covered  with  ■ 
csping,  which  wai  almon  olwayi  arched  ;  and  the 
water  either  lan  diiectlj  ihroDRh  thil  trough,  or  it 
«3«  cnrricd  through  pipe*  laid  alotig  the  uough. 
When  the  channd  wu  carried  bennth  the  hit- 
facf,  if  the  hill  through  wb^ch  it  paHed  waa  of 
rudt,  ii  w»i  merelj  cut  in  the  rock  ;  but  if  of  earth 
«■  Bad,  it  wa»  eoonructod  of  block<  of  tlnnc 

The  fiitlowing  woodcct  repmenta  a  portion  of 
a  doable-arched  aqueduct,  and  showi  a  acction  of 
the  ^tcia(af:  A  6  are  projec^g  blocks,  which 
are  cAen  leen  in  «uch  poeitiona,  and  which  were 
doabtIeK  the  lupporU  lor  the  centeiingi  ued  in 


The  ebtect  nf  eonrlng  the  qpgcM  wBi  to  eiclodt 
tbo  fV)  and  raiUf  ttld  other  comptioot  and  ob- 
ttraaiam  ;  but  it  wu  neceiiai;  to  provide  ■  TenI 
iir  the  air,  which  otherwiK  wontd  hare  beer 
oaipnmei  to  nich  a  degree  ai  to  bunt  the  walli 
or  reof  of  the  ^mcw  Tboe  Tent-holea  wen 
made  al  irKiilar  inlerrali  in  the  roof  of  the  iptait, 
or,  when  another  channel  poind  orer  it,  in  the 
•ide.  They  are  repreiented  in  the  lectiona,  giten 
aboTc,  of  tbe  jigua  (Xandia,  Marda,  &c  To 
Toitilale  the  lubtenanean  chaiiDel  of  an  aquedocC, 
a  ahaft  {puttitM)  of  motoniy  woa  carried  l«  the 
nr&ce  of  th«  groond  at  interrnli  of  an  aetm,  or 
130  Ronan  teet  (oi  two  actm,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  cbUi  them  Imima),  at  ihowTi  in  the  following 
woodcBt  (afior  Hirt),  which  repnaenti  the  plan, 
loogitadinai  lectjon,  and  banivene  lection,  of 
•      ruiiu  of  which 


The  TUmt  pJittrTamtia  poHoacd  the  admnlage 
dacba  of  being  IcB  expoted  to 
.  of  temperatore,  and  more  tecun  (ram 
ID  thi  olber  band,  it  waa  of  conna  more 
0  gel  It  wben  it  reqaired  repojra.  A 
"~  ''  ~  acGOout  giTBD  ^loTe,  of  the  Roman 
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aqucdodi,  will  ihov  bow  lar^  a  portiou  of  tl 
•obUnaDBan, 


ihaft  ;  /, 


ihail  ;  ii,  d,  Kction  of  the  fpeesi  and 
ne  Kction  of  ihem. 
within,  the  17MCU,  pipei  (fiMidat, 
nuMti)^  were  orten  uted  for  the  paaaage  of  the 
water.  They  were  of  lead,  or  tem-cotia  (fatiU), 
and  BometimeK,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  of  leather* 
The  nllca  which  VitmTiiu  Uy>  down  apply  jbn 
ticuhirlj  to  leaden  pipe*,  although  he  giv«t  the 
preference  to  the  rnrthen  one*,  chiefly  on  tho 
ground  that  the  water  which  pnTfl  through  thctt 
woi  more  wholeHme.  The  |Hp«  were  made  in 
lenglha  not  leu  than  ten  feet,  and  of  larioiw 
widtiit,  which  were  denominated  iu  the  manner 
eiplnined  under  Fiarut.^  They  were  cemented 
together  at  the  jointa.  whifh  in  earthen  pipea  wera 
made  to  oieriap,  and  when  tbe  water  wai  GtM  let 
in,  aihcB  were  tniied  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  Mtlle  in  tbe  jointa  and  nop  them  more  ccot- 
pletely.  The  uaa  of  pipea  permitted  variatioaa  to 
be  made  in  the  conitiuction  of  the  aqueduct: 
namely,  the  water  could  be  carried  round,  inalead 
of  through  a  hill,  if  the  circuit  waa  not  too  great  j 


-U,  a 


diEpciiKd  witb. 
low  horiiontal  rabitniction  waa  made  acroea  the 
bottom  of  the  ralley,  and  the  pipe  waa  brought 
down  the  one  alope,  along  thia  aubatniction,  aad 
np  the  opposite  alme,  to  a  height,  of  conrae, 
lomewhat  leaa  than  that  of  the  oppoaite  tide.  Tfw 
horizontal  port  of  the  pipe  acroaa  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley  (wRttr),  had  ventilating  opening!  tor  the 
escape  of  the  air.  At  the  benduin,  initead  of  tbe 
pipe,  an  elbow  wat  bored  in  a  uhd  piece  of  atone, 
into  which  the  enda  of  the  adjacent  piecea  of  pipa 
were  tecurely  cemented.  (Fcf  fbnher  delaila,  tea 
Vitruviu.)       In    thoee  placet   where   the  pipes 

made,  at  mtenali  of  3DD  octw  (34,IKH)  feet),  in 
order  that,  if  a  part  of  the  pipe  needed  repair,  the 
■upply  of  ifater  might  not  be  entirely  cnt<riC  The 
advantage  in  the  uae  of  pipea,  according  to  Vitmrina, 
waa  the  facility  of  repairing  them. 

The  ilope  (/iuti^nim),  on  which  the  aqueduct 
waa  built,  ui  order  to  give  the  water  a  proper  Ml 
(fiiniiiiai/iiiii),  ought  not,  aayt  Vitrufint,  to  be 
leaa  than  half  a  fbol  in  eveiy  100  feet  (1  in  300)  ; 
but  Pliny  only  allowa  a  tidliau  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  feet.  The  grait  circuit,  which  nnti 
of  the  aqueducta  of  Rnrae  made,  waa  taken  chiefly 
(aa  it  the  caae  with  the  New  River),  to  pl«veiH 
the  too  rapid  deacent  of  tbe  water.  There  ia^ 
however,  a  (onaidentble .  variation  in  their  da- 
clivitiea :'  for  example,  the  Agua  Mania  and  th* 
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Imd  ;  w  b;  the  mraar  of  tbs  Idwu  knd  igunx 
the  oTner  of  the  higher  land,  ia  OM  the  latter  did 
a&j  thing  to  hii  luid  hj  vbidi  the  "       ' 

fron  it  into  the  lover  Isnd  in  ■  differ 
what  it  ruturall;  vould.  In  the  abieiice  of  enj 
epeein]  ciutom  or  Uw  to  the  contrary,  the  1 
land  wu  tubjed  to  receire  tbe  watfi  vhkb  fli 
naturallj  finni  the  upper  land  ;  and  thii  role  of 
law  wm  thoi  erprpestd, — aper  ii^Mor  tmpgriori 
tervL  The  ftruliiing  materiale  carried  down  f 
the  lower  fauid  were  coniidoi'd  at  an  ample  con 
pcnsation  for  any  damage  which  it  might  anitai 
from  the  water.  Many  diJUcult  qoeitioni  occurre 
in  the  Bj^iratioD  to  psclico  of  the  general  mli 
of  law  aa  to  aqua  plnria ;  and,  among  othert,  thit 
queition, — What  thingi  done  by  the  owners  of  the 
Und  were  to  be  contiderad  a>  prevcnling  or  alte 
mgthe  natural  Sow  of  the  wat«n?  ThoMncliuii 
of  Ulpian  i>,  thai  acta  done  to  tbe  land  for  tbi^  pu 
poaei  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be  coniidend  ai  nc 
mterfering  with  the  nataral  flow  of  ihe  wnler 
Water  which  ioemied  from  the  felling  of  rain,  i 
in  conaequence  of  lain  changed  iti  colour,  wai  coi 
ndered  within  the  ddiniiion  of  aqua  plu'ia ;  fi 
[t  vai  not  necoawy  that  thi  water  in  queitii 
■hoold  be  only  tain  water,  it  wai  lufGdent  if  there 
wai  any  rain  water  in  it.  Thui,  when  watu 
natnially  flowed  from  a  pond  or  manb,  and  a  per. 
•on  did  HUnethuig  to  exclude  lach  water  6am 
coming  OD  bis  land,  if  luch  nurah  raceired  any 
injured  the  land  of 
I  bo  ■■   •  • 

e  tbe  obetade 
crested  to  Ihe  free  paisage  of  the  water. 

This  action  wu  allowed  for  the  ipedBl  pro- 
■and_<ojw):  if  the  water  injmd  •  town 


tbia  remedy  against  bii  nei^bonr,  who  did  any 
thing  to  hii  own  land  by  which  be  stopped  the 
wairr  which  vould  otberwiie  flow  to  that  pcnon^ 
land  and  be  profilable  to  it.  Tbe  title  ia  the 
Digekt  contwni  many  cniioua  caaea.  (Dig.  39. 
tit  Z;C\i.  Pro  Mora,.  10,  Topie.  9  ;  Botthins, 
Comment,  in  Cie.  Tap.  ir.  9.)  [Q.  L.] 

AQUA'RII,  were  slavea  who  earned  vaier  fbr 
bathine,  &c  into  the  fenule  apartmenta :  they  were 
also  called  ofnario/t,  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. (Jut.  Ti.  332  i  Foini,  j.  v.  and  MUller^ 
Hole  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  27;  Jul  Paul.  iiL  7.)  Becker 
uniginee  that  the  Dame  waa  alio  applied  to  ilaToa 
who  had  tbe  care  of  the  fnnnlaini  and  pondl  In 
gardens.  {OoUum,  vol.  I  p.  288.)  The  aquarii 
were  alio  public  ofFicert  who  attended  to  the  aque- 
ducts under  the  aedili^s,  and  afterwards  under  tho 
earatom  apmin.  (Cic  ad  Pai*.  viiL  6  ;  Zam, 
(M.  Ju^.  iL  tit  42 ;  AQi;iaDOi7roa.)    (P.  8.1 

A  QUILA.       tSlONA  MlLITiRU.] 

ARA  (3"^i,  toxdfw,  »>nip,tr),  an  altar. 
Altars  were  in  antiquity  lo  indiipennble  a  put  of 
the  wonbip  of  the  gods,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
'"    "        '         '  '"'         nahip  of  tbe  gods      ' ' 


.  ■  iIbI  0ti^,  ilalr  ipa  iral  Stoi  (Jiyilar  Trag. 
c  S\).  In  reference  to  tbe  terms,  Saviif i  properly 
siguifiei  any  elevation,  and  hence  we  find  ia 
Homer  lifti  Pttfiit,  bat  it  afterwards  came  lo  be 
applied  to  an  eleration  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
godi,  and  hence  an  altai;    't^axifa  was  naed  in 


ARA. 
the  limited  aenie  of  an  allar  for  bnmt-offetiiiga. 
In  Latin  ara  and  oilfan  an  often  naed  withcal 
any  distSnction,  bat  properly  ant  waa  lower  than 
altart .-  the  latter  was  oeeted  in  hmonr  of  tha 
superior  Rods,  the  forms  in  honour  of  the  inferioTt 
beroei  and  demigods.  Thus  we  read  in  Viruil 
(SbiT.  eS):  — 

Scce  duBs  tihi,  Daphni ;  doas,  allaria,  Phocbo." 
On  the  other  hand,  Bcrificea  were  offered  to  tho 
inferno]  godt,  not  tipon  allati,  but  in  caiitica 
(scroAsf,  tenbiattif  fi60poty  hJXMOt}  dug  in  tbe 
ground.     (Festus,  a  e.  j&iirio.) 

As  among  the  aodents  almnat  every  religiona 
act  was  accomfanied  by  aacrifice,  it  was  often 
neceBBry  to  provide  altart  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  wen  then  constnictad  of  euth, 
sods,  or  itonea,  (ollectnd  on  the  spot  When  tbs 
occaaion  waa  not  sudden,  they  were  built  with 
regular  courves  of  tuaaonry  or  brichworiE,  as  is 
dnrly  shown  in  tereral  cxaiuplci  on  the  column 
of  Tnjan  at  Rome.  See  Ihe  lefl-hand  figun  in 
the  woodcut  anueied.  The  first  deriatiao  frnn 
this  absolute  simplicity  of  form  ooniisled  in  tbs 
addition  of  a  baae,  and  of  a  coireeponding  projec- 
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Altera  were  nther  iqiiarc  or  lound.  The  1 
form,  which  was  the  lets  onnmon  of  the  ta 
eionpliied  in  the  following  Gguiea, 


later  timea  allan  wen  ornamented  widi  Icf- 
and  garlands  of  flowen  ;  and  Ihe  altar  nprc- 
lented  in  the  ncil  cut  shows  the  manner  in  which 
these  fettoiHU  wen  suspended.  They  were  alto 
lomed  with  sculpture ;  and  some  wen  covered 
ith  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artisti  of 
antiquity.  The  lint  cut  above  exhibits  a  iptcimeu 
of  the  etabmate  tt^la,  the  outline  of  an  Etnnin 
altar,  in  eontraat  with  the  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  waa  erected  befoia  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  waa 
always  to  ba  lower  than  tho  atataa  belise  which  it 


ARATEIA. 
iM  {Oued  (VitniT.  iir.  9).     Of  thli  we  inye  an 
Tf—npl.  in  s  medallian  on  the  Anh  of  CooiUnliiie 
U  RniiB,  itpnendng  m  altar  erected  before  a 
■tabu  at  ApcJlo.     Su  the  annexed  cot. 


ARATRUM.  11> 

reij  year :  the  one  on  the  daj  on  vfakh  ha 
deli*ned  hii  native  town  froni  lyrHnnj,  which 
the  iinb  of  the  mimth  of  UaiBiui,  the  ume 
vhich  the  AtheniwK  (all  Antheateiion ;  and  thii 
Bocriiiee  they  call  ffwr^pMi.  The  other  ihej  cele- 
brate in  the  moalh  in  which  they  believe  that  he 
rai  bom.  On  the  firat,  the  prieit  of  Zens  offered 
the  lacniicts  ;  on  the  eecond,  the  prieit  of  Amtiii, 
wearing  a  white  ribbon  with  purple  ipota  in  the 
xntre,  (onga  b«ng  tang  to  the  lyre  by  the 
icton  of  the  ilage.  The  pnblic  teacher  (-rvfra- 
rlafX'")  led  his  bojl  and  youth*  in  proccMion, 
prob(d)ly  to  the  hennim  of  Antna,  followed  by  the 
■enatort  adorned  with  garlanda,  after  whom  cnmo 
iho  wiahed  to  jom  the  procemon. 
The  SicyoniaiM  Hill  obserre,  he  adds,  lonie  pnrti 
of  the  enlemnity,  but  the  principal  honours  bma 
been  aboiiihed  by  time  and  other  circumslancw. 
(WBcb»niuth,flyiH..^(!(ertA.Tol.iLp.fi28.)  IL.P.] 
ARATRUM  (iporpoO,  "  plough.  The 
tie  eorliert 
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1    hiiTe    had   from    t 


raises  in  the  fi 


of  tl 


Henod  {Op.  el  Dia,  432)  advises  the  (vmer  to 
bare  aJwaya  two  ploogha,  m  that  if  one  broke  the 
other  might  be  ready  for  <ue  ;  and  they  were  lobe 
of  two  kmdi,  the  one  celled  iivT6yvng,  b«SD>e  in  it 
the  plough-tail  (-yitiji,  inrti,  iiira)  w»«  of  the  same 
of  timber  with  the  ibare-beam  IJlXviia,  J«tf, 


tide  of  n 


It  waa  neceaiary  that  an  altar  ahould  be  built 
in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  steam  of  th( 

BciiEa  might  be   wafted  up   to  ■■ —■ '  '' 

m^bt  be  bnilt  in  any  place,  aa  on 
BooDtain,  on  the  shore  of  the  ica,  »<  —  = 
grove.  But  ai  the  wotihip  of  the  gods 
bin  time«  chiefly  connected  with  temples,  altan 
became  an  indiapentable  port  of  the  btter,  and 
though  tha*  could  be  allan  without  temples,  there 
maid  hardly  be  tnuplea  without  altars.  The  alUui 
«f  bnmt-ofeinga,  at  which  animal  sacrificea  were 
{reacnted,  were  erected  before  tha  temples  (3b^ 
^fi,riin,Aacii.Sig>li.  497), aa  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut in  the  article  Antai  ;  but  there  were  alao 
altan,  m  which  JDCsnae  was  burnt  and  bloodless 
Mcrifieea  offered,  within  the  temple,  and  principally 
befoce  the  atalue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  AH  altars  were  places  of  refuge.  The 
■ap^ianta  wcie  conaidered  as  placing  thenuelvea 
Buder  the  protection  of  the  deltiea  to  whom  the 


cnmstancea,  waa  regarded  aa  violence  lownrde  the 
dsljes  themselves.  It  was  also  the  prac^ce  among 
the  Oreeks  to  take  aolemn  oatha  al  altan,  either 
taking  hold  of  the  altar  or  of  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Cieeio  ipm  Bali.  6)  eipceasly  roentiona  this  as  a 
Qieek  partice.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  CoBm- 
dttmit.  AUtrih,  d.  GrisAa,  §  17,  and  S  22.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYL03.  [Tiupurn.] 
ARATEIA  (*>flT.ui),  two  aacrificM  off^d 
BTBTT  y«r  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aiatus,  tha 
nmal  of  the  Achaeana,  who  after  his  death  wsa 
bi^nired  by  his  countrymen  asahero,  in  consequence 
of  the  command  of  an  oiucle.  (Pans.  iL  9.  S  4.) 
The  full  account  of  the  two  festive  daya  ia  pre- 
■erred  in  PlatKch<s  Life  of  Aratui  (c,  £3).  The 
8i>7aaiaii%  aaya  he,  oSer  to  Aratus  two  ncrificea 


s  three   above-menlioncd   parts,  w 
niaieaver  to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber, 
were  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  laatened  to- 

Sther  by  means  of  nails  {-rin^iatr),     (Comp. 
mi.IL  I.  3S3,  lUL  703.) 

The  method  of  (ormmg  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  waa  by  tahmg  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
pnweeding  from  ila  trunk  m  opposite  directiona,  bo 
that  whikt  in  ploughing  tho  trunk  was  made  to 
aerve  for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branchea  atood 
ipwardg  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  pene- 
tialed  the  ground,  and,  being  covered  aomelhnea 
with  bronuor  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share. 
This  form  is  eihibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of 
tha  Buneied  woodcut,  taken  fi«m  a  medal     Tha 


lext  figure  shows  the  plough  still  uaed  in  Mysla, 
a  described  and  delineated  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  It 
I  a  little  mure  complicated  than  the  lint  plough, 
nasmoch  as  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  timbrr  in- 
.teadofone.a  handle  (^X*TAT,»<n«)  being  iiuerted 
ntothabirger.pieceBtonesideof  it.   SirC.Felluwx 
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{BaeemrtuM  m  Asia  Minor^  1838,  p.  71)  observes 
that  each  portion  of  this  instrument  is  still  called 
by  its  ancient  Greek  name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems 
faited  only  to  the  l^ht  soil  prevailing  where  he 
observed  it,  that  it  is  held  by  one  hand  only,  that 
the  form  of  the  share  {(hn^is)  varies,  and  that  the 
plough  is  frequently  used  without  any  share.  "It 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  &om  the  pole,  and 
guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick  {Kdrpivos\ 
which  has  a  spud  or  scraper  at  the  end  for  cleaning 
the  share."     See  the  lowest  figure  in  the  woodcut 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in 
that  conntiy — a  description  approachmg  still  nearer 
to  the  «i}icT&y  Sporpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "It 
Is  composed,"  says  he,  "  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece 
forms  the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to 
the  other  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom, 
divides  it  into  a  share,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
and  a  handle.  The  share  is,  besides,  attached  to 
the  pole  by  a  short  cross-bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen, 
with  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the 
pole,  and  driven  by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the 
mmdle  in  his  left  hand,  and  me  goad  in  his  right" 
(Hobhouse,  Journey  ^rovffh  Albama^  &c,  vol.  L 
pc  140.)  A  view  of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing 
this  plough  in  use,  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in 
bis  Olympia  (p.  42). 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  ^ught  in 
geQeraL  Consequently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  description.  [Jugum.]  To  the  bottom 
of  the  po2s,  in  the  compacted  plough,  was  attached 
the  plough4(Ul^  which,  according  to  Hesiod,  might 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree  (especially  the 
Tptvos^  i  e.  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak),  the  natural 
eurvatuie  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use.  But  in 
the  time  and  country  of  Viigil  pains  were  taken 
to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose.  {Oeorg.  1 169, 170.) 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
jdoughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  Aare-beam^  which 
was  either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into 
the  ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  Uiese  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  plough  by  Virgil :  — 

1.  The  earth-boards,  or  nunUd-loards  {aures), 
rising  on  each  side,  bending  outv^ardly,  in  such  a 
Diannw  as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which 
bad  been  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
■hare,  and  adjusted  to  the  share-beam  which  was 
made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them : — 

**  Binae  aures,  duplici  aptantur  detUaUa  dorso." 

Accordliig  to  Palladius  (L  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  both  ^dth  earth-boards  {auriia)  and 
without  them  (nmplida). 

2.  The  handle  (stiva),  which  is  seen  in  Fel- 
lows^ woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  re- 
presentation of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.  Virgil 
considers  this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow.  **  Stivaque,  quae  currus  a 
tergo  torqueat  imos.**  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  this  line  explains  etitja  to  mean  **  the 
handle  by  which  the  plough  is  directed."  It  is  pro- 
]bable  that,  as  the  detUaUa^  L  e.  the  two  share-beams, 
which  Virgil  supposes  were  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  -whkh.  he  describes  by  (itipfia  dorto^ 
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the  buris  was  fiistcned  to  the  left  share-beam,  tmi 
the  stiva  to  the  right,  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greeks,  that  described  by  Viigil,  and 
used,  no  di>ubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  followiug 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stixTi  (^x^^^« 
Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  467)  was  used  alone  and  instead 
of  the  tail,  as  in  the  Mysian  plough  above  repre- 
sented. To  a  plough  so  constructed  the  language 
of  Columella  in^'as  especially  applicable,  **  Arator 
siivae  paene  rectus  innititur"  (L  9)  ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Ovid,  *^  Stivaeque  innixus  arator " 
(Met.  viii.  218),  and  **  Inde  premens  stivam  de- 
signat  mocnia  sulco."  (FasL  iv.  825.)  In  place  of 
**  stiva,"  Ovid  also  uses  the  less  appropriate  term 
**  capulus"  {Ep.  de  Poato,  I  8.  61)  ;  **  Ipse  manu 
capuliun  prensi  moderatus  aratri."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buria 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  {mcaaada)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Viigil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  ^  Depresso  aratro  "  {Georg.  i  45). 
The  cross-bar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows^i 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhou8e''s 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additiomll  strength, 
was  called  oiriiOi},  in  Latin  /vlcrum.  The  coulter 
(culier,  Pliu.  H.  N.  xviii.  48)  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  It  waa  inserted  into  thfr 
pole  so  as  to  depend  vertically  before  the  share, 
cuttmg  through  the  roots  which  came  in  its  way, 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  complete  loosening 
and  overturning  of  the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny  two  small  wheels  {rotae^ 
rottdae)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhaetia  ;  and 
Servius  {L  e.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the 
country  of  Virgil  The  aimexed  woodcut  shows 
the  form  of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanshipw 
It  also  shows  distinctly  the  Umo  oit  pole,  tha 
coulter  or  cutter,  the  dentaU  or  shaie-beam,  the 
buris   or   plough-tail,  and   the  handle  or  sHva. 


'i^  •••* 


(Caylus,  Hec.  d*Ani,  v.  pi.  83.  No.  6.)     It    cor. 
responds,  in  all  essential  particularB,  with   the 
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plough  now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of 
which  an  engraving  ia  given  above.  1.  Buria. 
2.  Tcmo.  3.  Dentale.  4.  Culter.  5.  Vomer. 
6.  Aores. 

Respecting  the  operation  of  ploughing,  see 
Agricultural  p.  49.  [J.  Y.J 

A'RBITER.     [Judex.] 

ARBITRA'RIA  A'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

ARC  A,  a  che«t  or  coffer.  —  1.  A  chett,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  place  their  money : 
the  phrase  eat  area  solvere  had  the  meaning  of 
paying  in  ready  money.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Ait  i. 
9,)  These  chests  were  cither  made  of  or  bound 
with  iron,  or  other  metals.  (Jnr.  xL  26,  xiv.  259.) 
The  name  area  was  usually  given  to  the  chests 
in  which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  smaller  loculi  (Juv.  l  89),  saceulus 
(Jnv.  xi  26),  and  crumena, 

2.  Area  jniUica  was  used  under  the  empire  to 
signify  the  city-funds,  which  were  distinct  from 
the  aerarium  and  the  iiscus,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  which  belonged  to  the  senate.  (Vopisc 
AurA  20.)  The  name  aroa  was,  however,  also 
nsed  as  equivalci;t  to  Jwm^  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasury :  thus,  we  read  of  the  area  /rumetUariOj 
area  Uearia,  area  vinaria^  d&e.  (Symm.  x.  33  ; 
compare  Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  1.) 

3.  Area  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which  persons 
were  buried  (Aur.  Vict  De  Vir,  III,  42  ;  Lucan, 
viiL  736),  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
placed  previously  to  buriaL     (Dig.  11.  tit  7.  s.  7.) 

4.  It  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of  oak,  in  which 
criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.  (Cic.  Pro 
Afilcn.  c  22  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  RoLum.) 

A'RCERA,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
with  doths,  w^hich  was  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Rome,  to  cany  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
resanblance  to  an  area.  (Vair.  L,  L,  v.  140,  ed. 
lluller  ;  Gdl  xx.  1.) 

ARCHEION  (jhpx^^*')  properly  means  any 
public  place  belonging  to  the  magistrates  (comp. 
Herod.  IT.  62),  bat  was  more  particularly  applied 
at  Athena  to  the  archive  office,  where  the  decrees 
<»f  the  people  and  other  state  documents  were  pre- 
served. This  office  is  sometimes  called  merely  rh 
d/^/Uatow,  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  275.)  At  Athens  the 
archives  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  (ft^rp9M>y),  and  the  chaige  of  it  was  in- 
trusted to  the  president  (^iricrrciTtjs)  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five -hundred.  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  381, 
n  Ariitog,  L  p.  799  ;  Paus.  i.  3.  §  4.) 

ARCHIArrER  {hpxiarpos^  compounded  of 
ifX^  Of  ^X^^t  A  chief,  and  iarp6s,  a  physician), 
a  medical  title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
exact  signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  mnch  discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  in- 
terpret it  **  the  chief  of  the  physicians  ^  {quasi 
ifX^n^  '^^^  leerp^v)  others  explain  it  to  mean  ^  the 
physician  to  the  prince**  (^iicun  rov  Apxetrroi 
i€eTp6i),  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  for  these  reasons :  —  1.  From  its  ety- 
mology it  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense,  and 
of  all  the  words  similarly  formed  {kpx'^^'^^^% 
iifXifpiK^t^s,  iipx^'^^^'^^'^o^y  &c.)  there  is  not 
one  that  has  any  reference  to  ^  ^  prituxy  2.  We 
find  the  title  applied  to  physicians  who  lived  at 
Edessa,  Alexandria,  &c.,  where  no  king  was  at 
that  time  i^igiiing.  3.  Galen  {de  Ther.  ad  Pis.  c.  1 , 
toL  xir.  p.  211,  cd.  KUhn)  speak)  of  Andromachus 
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being  appohited  "to  rule  over**  the  physicians 
{ipX^a^),  t.  e.,  in  fiict,  to  be  **  archiater.**  4.  Au- 
gustine {De  CiviL  Dei,  iii.  17)  applies  the  word  to 
Aesculapius,  and  St  Jerome  (metaphorically  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour  (xiii.  HomiL  in  S.  Luc.\ 
in  both  which  cases  it  evidently  means  ^  the  chief 
physician.**  5.  It  is  apparently  synonymous  with 
proiomedicus^  supra  medicos  ^  dominus  medioorum^ 
and  superpositus  mediooruntj  all  which  expressions 
occur  in  inscriptions,  &.C.,  and  also  with  the  title 
Hois  ^ala  ^Uaidibd^  among  the  Arabians.  6.  We 
find  the  names  of  severu  persons  who  were  phy- 
sicians to  the  emperor,  mentioned  without  the  ad- 
dition of  the  title  arekiatnr,  7.  The  archiatri  were 
divided  into  Arckiatri  saneH  palaHi^  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  Ardmtri  poptdares^  who  at- 
tended on  the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  ail 
those  who  bore  this  title  were  not  **  physicians  to 
the  prince,"^  The  chief  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 
contrary  opmion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fiict,  that 
of  all  those  who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office 
of  Archiatri  the  greater  part  certainly  were  also 
physicians  to  the  emperor ;  but  this  is  only  what 
might  d  priori  be  expected,  viz.  that  those  who 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  upon  the  prince.  * 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  (Galen.  L  e,  ;  Erotian.  Lex,  Voc 
Hippocr,  Praef.)  :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
title  is  as  obscure  as  its  meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  laws  respecting  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  we  learn  the  rank  and  duties  attached 
to  it  In  after  times  (as  was  stated  above)  the 
order  appears  to  have  been  divided,  and  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  vis.  those  of  the 
palace  and  those  of  the  people.  (Cod.  Theodos. 
xiii.  tit  3  ;  De  Medicis  et  Pro/essoribus.)  The 
archiatri  sancli  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  occur 
among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  as  were  also  their  wives 
and  children ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  lodge 
soldiers  or  others  in  the  provinces ;  they  could  not 
be  put  in  prisDU,  &&  ;  for  though  these  privileges 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  common  to  all  physicians 
(Cod.  Just  X.  tit  52.  s.  6.  Medicos  et  maxime 
ArchkUros\  yet  afterwards  they  were  confined  to 
the  archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  to  those  of  Rome. 
When  they  obtained  their  dismissal  from  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor,  either  from  0I4  age  or  any 
other  cause,  they  retained  the  title  eaB-arddalrij 
or  ex-archiairis,  (Cod.  x.  tit  52.  leg.  6.)  The 
ardtiatri  populares  were  established  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided  with 
five,  seven,  or  ten,  according  to  its  size.  (Dig. 
27.  tit  h  s.  6.)  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides  one 
for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  L  c)  They  were  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  attoid 
their  poor  patients  gratis  ;  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive fees  from  the  rich.  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  0.)  The 
arehiatri  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the 

*  Just  as  iu  England  the  President  of  the  Coir 
lege  of  Physicians  is  (or  used  to  be)  ex-officio  phy- 
sician to  the  sovereign. 
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govemon  of  the  proTinoefl^  but  wesre  eleeted  by  the 
people  thenuelTes.  (Jiif^,  50.  tit  9.  b.  1.)  The 
office  appean  to  have  been  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  arehiatri  sancti  palatii,  though  less  honourable. 
In  later  time»,  we  find  in  Cassiodorus  (ace  Meibom. 
ComtuMi.  in  Com.  FormttL  Arokiatr,  Helmst  1668) 
the  title  ^  comes  archiatrorum,^^  "count  of  the  areh- 
iatri,*' together  with  an  account  of  his  duties,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and  judge 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked  aauong 
the  officers  of  the  empire  as  a  vioarius  or  dtue. 
(See  Le  Cierc,  and  Sprengel,  HisL  <U  la  Mid, 
Further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  several  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Theophilus  De  Corp.  Hum,  Fabr.  p.  275  ;  and 
in  Goldhom,  De  ArakiatriM  Romam*  et  eorum  Ori- 
gine  umpte  ad  ftnem  hnperU  Romaui  CfccidetUali$^ 
Lips.  1841.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHIMI'MUS.     [M1MU8.] 

ARCHITECTU'RA  {iipxtrfiCToyia,  hpxi-reK^ 
royucfi),  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  all  that  we 
understand  by  artAii^dura,  and  by  civil  and  mili' 
iarjf  engineering :  in  its  more  restricted  meaning,  it 
is  the  science  of  building  according  to  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  the  principles  of  beauty.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  has  its  foundation  in  neoestity :  in 
the  hitter,  upon  art  taking  occasion  from  necessity. 
The  hut  of  a  savage  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
work  of  architecture;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  building  in  which  different  and  incongruous 
styles  are  exhibited  side  by  side.  An  architectural 
construction,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  possess  not 
only  utility,  but  beauty,  and  also  unity :  it  must  be 
suggestive  of  some  idea,  and  referable  to  some 
modeL 

The  architecture  of  every  people  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  history ;  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  most  intelligible  evi- 
dences of  advancement  in  civilization.  If  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  history  had  been 
a  blank,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
imd  social  condition  would  their  monuments  have 
still  suggested  to  us  I  What  a  store  of  such  ideas 
is  even  now  being  developed  &om  the  monuments 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  America  1 

The  object  of  the  presoit  article  is  to  give  a  very 
compendious  account  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  details  of  the  subject  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  referred  to  their  separate  and  proper  heads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Chvek  gttd  Roman  Mythology  and 
Biography, 

It  IB  well,  observed  by  Stieglitz  that  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  nature  and  religion.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  habitation,  and  the  attempt  to  adorn  those 
habitations  which  were  intended  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  firom  which  the  art  derives  its  ex- 
■istence.  In  early  times  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  much  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
architecture,  but  vire  have  much  evidence  to  the 
eontrary.  The  resources  of  the  art  were  lavished 
upon  the  temfdes  of  the  gods ;  and  hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  Grecian  architecture 
is  insepambly  connected  with  that  of  the  temple, 
and  has  its  proper  phice  under  Tbmplubc,  and  the 
■abordinate  hotdings,  such  as  Columna,  under 
which  heads  also  the  different  orders  are  described. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
Hm  art,  i«  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
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as  the  scienee  of  eonstruetion,  it  must  have  becfD 
employed,  even  earlier,  for  oihfft  purposes,  fuch  aa 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  palaces,  treasuries,  and 
other  works  of  utility.     Accordingly,  it  is   the 
general  opinioa  of  antiquaries,  that  the  rery  eariiest 
edifice  of  which  we  have  any  remains,  are  the  so- 
called  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we  see  huge 
imsquarod  blocks  of  stone  built  together  in  the  best 
way  that  their  shapes  would  allow ;  although  it 
can  be  proved,  in  some  mstanoes,  that  the  rudenetf 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  very 
eariy  date,  for  that  it  was  adopted,  not  fix>m  want 
of  drill,  but  on  aocomit  of  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.     (Bun- 
bury.  On  Cyciopean  Remains  in  Central  Rafy,  in  the 
Ctauioal  Mueeum,  toL  ii.)   [MuR us.  ]  The  account 
of  the  early  palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
that  of  domestic  architecture  in  general,  and  ia 
therefore  given  under  Don  Ufi  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended, or  supposed  to  be  intended,  for  treasunea, 
will  be  found  under  Thesaurus. 

In  addition  to  diese,  however,  there  are  other 
purposes,  for  which  aKhitecture,  still  using  the 
term  in  its  lower  sense,  would  be  required  in  a 
very  eariy  stage  of  political  society  ;  such  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  provision  of 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  businesa, 
with  the  necessaiy  edifices  appertaining  to  it 
[Agora,  Forum],  and  the  whole  chiss  of  works 
which  we  embrace  under  the  head  of  civil  en- 
gineering, such  as  those  for  drainage  [Cloaca, 
Emissarius],  fnr  communication  [Via,  Povs], 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [Aquabductus].  The 
nature  of  these  several  works  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  periods  of  their  development, 
are  describe  under  the  several  articles.  Ahnoet 
eqmdly  necessary  are  places  devoted  to  public  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  G ymnasiubc,  Sta- 

DIUBC,  HiPPODROMUS,  ClRCUS,  BaLNSUM,  ThBA- 

TRUM,  Amphitheatrum.  Lastly,  the  skill  of 
the  architect  has  been  fit>m  the  earliest  times  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  past  events ;  and  hence  we  haTe  the  various 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architecture, 
which  are  described  under  the  heads  Funus, 
Arcus,  Columna. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
possessing  the  property  of  being  plastic  while  moist 
and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and  metal 
clamps  for  fastenings :  the  various  metals  were  also 
extensively  used  in  the  way  of  ornament  The  de- 
tails of  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  given  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  kinds  of  buuding. 

The  principles  of  architectural  science  are  utiUty^ 
proportion,  and  the  imitation  of  nature.  The  first 
requisite  is  that  every  detail  of  a  building  should 
be  subordinate  to  its  general  purpose.  Next,  the 
form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  must  be  derived 
from  simple  geometrical  figures ;  namely,  the  straight 
line,  the  plane  surface,  and  regular  or  symmetrical 
rectilinear  figures,  as  the  equilateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  the  square  or  rectangle,  and  the  regular 
polygons ;  symmetrical  curves,  as  the  circle  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arising  out  of  these  various 
figures,  such  as  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  the  hemisphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  orna- 
ments, by  which  these  forms  are  relieved  and 
beautified,  must  all  be  founded  either  on  gee* 
metrical  forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  this  outline  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
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tk«  irft»  it  taaly  leBaains  to  aabjoin  a  Inief  aketeh  of 
lis  histocy,  whkk  Hixt  and  Miiller  divide  into  fiye 
paioda :  the  fint,  which  ia  chiefly  mythical,  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Cypsdui,  OL  30,  b.  c.  660 
(MiUler  brings  this  period  down  to  the  50th  Olym- 
piad, B.  a  580) :  the  second  period  comes  down  to 
the  tennination  of  the  Persian  war,  OL  75.  2,  B.  c. 
478  (Miiller  brii^  it  down  to  OL  80,  B.  c.  460) : 
the  third  is  the  bnlliant  period  from  the  end  of  the 
P^nian  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
OL  114,  B.C.  323  (MfUler  cIoms  this  period  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  OL  111,  B.  c.  336) :  the  foorth 
period  ia  bioaght  down  by  Hirt  to  the  battle  of 
Actinm,  b.  &  31,  bat  by  Miiller  only  to  the 
Roman  conqnest  of  Greece,  B.C.  146;  the  latter 
dirisioa  has  the  conTenience  of  maiking  the  trui- 
sitkm  from  Greek  to  Roman  architectore :  Hirt^ 
fifth  poiod  is  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  down  to 
the  dedication  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  330 ;  while 
Miiller^  fifth  period  embraces  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  architecture,  from  the  time  when  it  b^an 
to  imitate  the  Greek,  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  it  became  mii^led  with  the  Gothic :  Hirt^ 
diTision  leqnites  na  to  draw  a  more  definite  line  of 
demarcation  than  is  possible,  between  the  Roman 
aod  Bysantine  styles,  and  also  places  that  line  too 

The  characteristics  of  these  seyeral  periods  will 
be  developed  mider  the  articles  which  describe  the 
Bereial  dasaea  of  buildinas:  they  are  therefore 
noticed  in  this  place  with  the  utmost  poaaible 
breri^.  Onr  information  reapecting  the  first  period 
is  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems,  the  tradi- 
tions preaerred  by  other  writers,  and  the  moat 
ancient  monwnenta  of  Greece,  Coitral  Italy,  and 
the  coaat  of  Aaia  Minor.  Strongly  fortified  citiea, 
palaces,  and  treasories,  are  the  chief  works  of 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period ;  and  to  it  may  be 
referred  most  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean  remains  ; 
while  the  em  of  the  Dorian  invaaion  marka,  in 
all  probabili^,  the  commencement  of  the  Dorian 
style  of  temple  architecture.  The  principal  names 
of  artists  bdonging  to  this  period  are  Daedalus, 
Eoryahis,  Hyperbina,  Dociua,  and  aome  others.  In 
the  aeoond  period  the  art  made  rapid  advancea 
nnder  the  powerfol  patronage  of  die  aristocraciea 
in  aome  dries,  as  at  Sparta,  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
others,  as  Cypselns  at  Corinth,  Theagnes  at  Meg&ra, 
Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistiatids  at  Athens, 
and  Polycrates  at  Sunoa.  Architecture  now  a»- 
aumed  decidedly  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and 
became  associated  with  the  sister  arts  of  aculptore 
aod  painting,  which  are  eaaential  to  ita  develop- 
ment  The  templea  of  particular  deitiea  were  en- 
riched and  adorned  by  preaenta,  such  aa  thoae 
which  Cneaos  aent  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Mag- 
nificent templea  sprung  up  in  all  the  principal 
Greek  dties;  and  wUle  the  Doric  order  was 
fapMight  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  the  Doric  coloniea  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  Central  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Ionic  order  ap- 
peared, already  perfect  at  ite  first  invention,  in  the 
great  teanple  of  Artemis  at  Ephetus.  The  mina 
still  existu^  at  Paestum,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
Sdinua,  A^na,  and  other  placea,  are  imperiahable 
monamenta  of  thia  period.  Nor  were  worka  of 
utility  n^lecied,  aa  we  aee  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Peiaistratids  at  Athena,  the  aqueduct  at  Samoa 
[ AQUABDiiCTua],  the  sewen  (jhrirofuu)  and  hatha 
{M9hv§iff4l$pa}  at  Agrigentum.  To  thia  period  also 
bdsiV  the  great  works  of  the  Roman  kinga.    The 
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eommencement  of  the  third  and  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  art  waa  aignalized  by  the  rebuilding 
of  Athena,  the  eatablishment  of  regular  principleB 
for  the  laying  out  of  cities  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus, and  the  great  worka  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  by 
the  oontemporariea  of  Pheidiaa,  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
and  Olympia  ;  during  ita  courae  every  city  of 
Greece  and  her  coloniea  was  adorned  with  splendid 
edifices  of  every  description  ;  and  its  tennination 
is  maiked  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Deinocrates 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  other  dties.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  pe^ 
riod  saw  the  extension  of  the  Greek  architecture 
over  the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander,  and, 
in  the  West,  the  commencement  of  the  new  atyle, 
which  arose  from  the  imitetion,  with  some  alter- 
adona,  of  the  Greek  forma  by  Roman  architects, 
to  which  the  conquest  of  Greece  gave,  of  course, 
a  new  impulse.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome 
waa  adorned  with  every  kind  of  public  and  pri- 
vate edifice,  aumunded  by  villas,  and  fomished 
with  roads  and  aqueducts ;  and  these  ^-arioua 
erections  were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grecian 
art ;  but  already  Vitruvius  begins  to  complain  that 
the  parity  of  tmit  art  is  corrupted  by  the  intermix* 
tuie  of  heterogeneous  forms.  This  process  of  dete- 
rioration went  on  rapidly  during  the  fifth  period, 
thoogh  combined  at  first  with  increasing  mag- 
nificence in  the  scale  and  number  of  the  buildings 
erected.  The  early  part  of  this  period  is  made  illus- 
trious by  the  numerous  works  of  Augustus,  and  his 
successors,  espedally  the  Flavii,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antoninea,  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provincea  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Antoninea  the 
decline  of  the  art  was  rapid  and  decided.  In  one 
departmrat,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  architeo* 
tnre  by  the  rise  of  Christian  churches,  which  were 
generally  built  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Basilica. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Christian 
architecture  is  the  diurch  of  S.  Sophia  at  C<nistan- 
tinople,  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  537, 
and  restored,  after  ite  partial  destruction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  554.  But,  long  before  this  time, 
the  Greco-Roman  atyle  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupted,  and  that  new  atyle,  which  is  called  the 
Byzantine,  had  ariaen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Roman 
architecture  with  ideas  derived  fimm  the  Northern 
nationa.  It  is  beyond  our  limito  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  and  later  s^les  of  the  art. 

Of  the  andent  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  important  is,  of 
course,  Vitnirius.  The  following  are  the  principal 
modem  works  on  the  general  subject :  —  Winckel* 
mann,  Anmerkui^m  Uber  die  Bauhmtt  der  AHenj 
1762;  Stieglitz,  Archaologie  der  BatJcutut^  1801, 
and  Gee^ichte  der  Baukunst,  1827 ;  Hirt,  Baukunsi 
maeh  dm  Qrundeaizen  der  AUen,  1809,  and  Ges- 
ehidiie  der  Baukmst  bei  den  Alien,  1821 ;  MUller, 
HamOmoh  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst^  1825  ;  the 
various  works  of  travds,  topography,  and  anti- 
quitiea,  such  as  those  of  Stuart,  Chandler,  Chirke, 
DodweU,  &&,  all  the  most  important  of  which 
will  be  found  dted  by  the  authorities  referred  to ; 
and,  for  Central  Itely,  Miiller's  Eirusker,  and 
Abeken^s  MiUelitaUen  loor  der  Romiaechen  Herr* 
9<Aa/t,  [P.  S.] 

ARCHITHEO'RUS.    [Delia.] 

ARCHON  («px<w).  The  government  of 
Ath^is  appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of 
changes,  which  andent  history  reeords  as  the  lot  of 
many  other  states.    It  began  with  monarchy ;  and 
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after  pofong  through  a  dynasty  *  and  aristocracy, 
ended  in  demociacy.  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first ;  for  to  him 
whether  as  a  real  individual  or  a  representative 
of  a  certain  period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the 
different  and  independent  states  of  Atdca  under 
one  head.  (Thuc.  xL  15.)  The  but  was  Codnxs ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  whose  patriotism  in 
meeting  death  for  his  country,  the  Athenians 
are  said'  to  have  determined  that  no  one  should 
succeed  him  with  the  title  of  fiafft\§iSf  or  king. 
It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it  was 
the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolish- 
ing the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  cedled  ipxo^rts^  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  Oireudvtfos,  or  accountable  (Pous.  iv.  5. 
§  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1370  ;  Aristot  Polit.  ii. 
9 ;  Bockh,  i\f6.  Econ,  qf  Atliau^  vol.  il  p.  27. 
1st  ed.),  which  of  course  implies  that  the  nobili^ 
bad  some  control  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the 
barons  of  the  feudal  ages,  they  exercised  the  power 
of  deposition. 

This  state  of  thiugs  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
atchons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Codnis,  so  as  to  esta- 
blish what  the  Greeks  called  a  d^niasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  EryxiaB,the  last  archou  of  that  family 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  F.  /T.,  vol  l  p.  182.)  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  (a.  c.  684),  a  much  greater  change  took 
place:  the  archonship  was  made  annual,  and  its 
various  duties  divided  among  a  college  of  nine, 
chosen  by  suffirage  (xct^>oToWa)  from  the  Eupa- 
fridae,  or  Patricians,  and  no  longer  elected  firom  the 
Medontidae  exclusively.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  the  timocmcy  established  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  office  depend  not  on 
birth,  but  property,  still  retaining  the  election  by 
suffix^,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  so  far  im- 
pMring  the  authority  of  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  as  to  legalise  an  appeal  from  them 
to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself. 
(*0(ra  rcu5  &pxM  iha^t  KplptiVf  Sfioicos  ical  ir«pl 
ixtlyenf  tU  rh  ZiKauefH\pu>y  4^<rus  ISomccv, 
Plut  Solon.  18.)  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  (b.  c 
508  ;  Herod,  vi.  109)  ;  for  we  find  this  practice 
existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle 
(JPolit.  ii  9)  expressly  states  that  Solon  made  no 
alteration  in  the  alpfais,  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  in  the  qualification  for  office.  I^  however, 
there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  oath  of  the 
Heliasts  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  747),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon ;  but  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
US  to  some  such  supposition,  or  rather  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Aristcides  {Tpd^ti 
^rfypurfM  Koiviiy  cirat  tV  voXireuii',  Kcd  robs  &px^^' 
ras  4^  *A^vaionf  wdvrcty  cup€7<r$<u,  Plut.  Ari^. 
22),  who,  after  the  battle  of  Phitaea  (b.  c.  479), 

*  By  this  is  meant  that  thesupreme  power,  though 
not  monarchical,  was  oonfiued  to  one  &mil.y. 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwii^  ape^ 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
Bens,  that  is,  to  the  Thetes,  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Soion^B  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy-  at  all ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (o/  ircKraico<ri«. 
fUZifiMoiy  Plut.  ArUL  ad  init). 

Still,  after  the  remo%'a]  of  the  old  restrictions, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  rcspectabilitj ; 
for,  previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he 
underwent  an  examination  called  the  kyixpurn 
(Pollux,  viiL  85  ;  Deinar.  cArutog.  p.  107  ;  roht 
iwia  ipxovrat  iunucplyvrt  tl  yovioa  c0  iro<oi/<r(y. 
Dem.  e.  Eubul.  p.  1320),  as  to  his  being  a  legi- 
timate and  a  good  citifen,  a  good  son,  and  qualified 
in  point  of  property :  ct  rh  rifAtifid  iariv  avr^ ; 
was  the  question  put  Now,  there  are  (Scho- 
mann,  De  OmxHia,  p.  312. ;  Bdckh,  vol.  ii.  p.  277) 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  cx- 
ammation  continued  even  after  the  time  of  An* 
steides  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right 
in  question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  pro- 
miscuously, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  admitted  that  this  latter  limitation  soon  be>- 
came  obsolete  ;  for  we  read  in  Lysias  ('Trip  toi^ 
'Adworov,  p.  169),  that  a  needy  old  man,  so 
poor  as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but 
only  by  bodily  infirmity ;  fireedom  from  all  such 
defects  being  required  for  the  office,  as  it  wza  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  hvJxpuris,  each  of  the  archons, 
m  common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to 
be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  he- 
fore  the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  hrix^ipo' 
ToWa,  as  it  was  called,  took  place ;  and  we 
read  (Dem.  &  T^eomn.  p.  1330  ;  Pollux,  viiL  95  ; 
Harpw  in  Kvpia  *EjtKKii<rUi)  that,  in  one  case,  the 
whole  body  of  B€<rfio6h-tu  was  deprived  of  office 
(iar€XtipoTovii97i\  for  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of 
their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated,  on 
promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian 
history,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  1),  that  even 
in.  his  day,  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom 
of  Athens  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office 
associated  with  some  of  their  most  cherished 
remembrances.  That  the  archonship,  however, 
though  still  in  existence,  vr&s  merely  honorary,  we 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at 
Rome ;  and,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch. 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  established 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons 
had  lost  the  great  political  power  which  they  nt 
one  time  possessed  (Thuc  i  126),  and  that,  too, 
after  the  division  of  their  fimctions  amongst  nine. 
They  became,  in  fiEu:t,  not  as  of  old,  directors  of  the 
government ;  but  merely  municipal  magistrates, 
exercising  fionctions  and  bearing  titles  which  we 
will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  the 

single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nin(% 

The  first  or  president  of  this  body  was  called 

I  d  lipx^^*  by  way  of  prc-omincnce  ;  and  sometimes 
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4  Mmyiot  Vx<^  ^kmb  the  year  being  distingtiuhed 
hf  and  Rgiitend  in  his  name.  The  second  was 
itjied  6  0an\t6f^  or  the  king  aichon  ;  the  third, 
4  voA^/M^pr,  or  oommander'-m-chief ;  the  remain- 
ii^mc,«/d€ir/io^^ai,  orl^islatoTs.  As  regards  the 
dsdes  of  the  archons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
disUiwiiish  what  belonged  to  them  individually 
sad  iniat  ooUectiTely.  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
contideiaUe  portion  of  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  ancient  km^  devolved  upon  the  Arekom  Epo- 
sjiisi,  iHw  was  also  constituted  a  sort  of  state 
pntedor  ti  those  who  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
•elvea.  (Dem.  c,  Macoa:  Niifios,  p.  1076 ;  Pollai^ 
viil  89.)  Thua  he  had  to  superintend  orphans 
sod  thor  estates,  heiresses,  fiunilies  losing  their 
lepRsentativea  (wkoi  ol  i^pripLoifi€voi\  widows 
left  pn^inant,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not 
vmiged  in  any  way.  Should  any  one  do  so,  he 
vas  empowered  to  inflict  a  fine  of  a  certain 
amoDnt,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to  trial.  Heiresses, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  under  his  peculiar 
care;  for  we  read  (Dem.  e.  Maoar.  p.  1069), 
that  he  could  compel  the  next  of  kin  either  to 
mairy  a  poor  heiress  himself^  even  though  she  were 
of  a  lower  dasa,  or  to  portion  her  in  marriage  to 
snother.  Again  we  find  (Id.  p.  1055  ;  Pollux, 
viil  62)  that,  when  a  person  daimed  an  inhe- 
litance  or  heiress  adjudged  to  othen,  he  sum- 
BMned  the  par^  in  possession  before  the  archon 
cpoojmas  {^muccuria)  who  brought  the  case  into 
Gooit,  and  made  arrangements  for  trying  the  suit 
We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  tnis  autho- 
rity was  only  exercised  in  cases  where  the  parties 
were  citiiens,  the  polemaich  having  corresponding 
daties  when  the  heiress  was  an  alien.  It  must  also 
be  ondentood  that,  except  in  very  few  cases,  the 
aithons  did  not  decide  themselves,  but  merely 
brought  the  canaes  into  court,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
dieasts  who  were  to  try  the  issue.  (Dem.  c. 
Seph,  iL  p.  1136.)  Another  duty  of  the  archons 
vas  to  teoeive  cc^rtryycXXcu  (Harpocr.  t.  v.),  or  in- 
formations againat  individuals  who  had  wronged 
heiresses,  chfldren  who  had  maltreated  their  parents, 
goanliaas  who  had  neglected  ox  d^auded  their 
vaids.  (K<£coKrii  iwuckiipov,  yow4w,  6p^aifAv, 
Jkm.  e,  Maear.  p.  1069  ;  Schomann,  p.  181.)  In- 
^Kmations  of  another  kind,  the  lyftci^ts  and  tpdats^ 
wen  also  laid  before  the  eponymus,  though  De- 
Busthenes  (e.  TVmocr.  p.  707)  assigned  the  former 
to  the  thesmothetae.  (Enduxis.)  The  Uist  office 
of  the  Brch<m  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a 
■■cred  character  ;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence 
of  the  greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thaigelia,  the 
latter  euebrated  in  honour  oi  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(PoDax,  viiL  89.) 

The  functions  of  the  ficuri\(6s^  or  King  Archon^ 
vere  almost  all  connected  with  religion :  his  dis- 
fiDguishing  title  shows  that  he  viras  considered  a 
ttpreaoitative  of  the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of 
l>%h  nriest,  as  the  Rex  Sacnficulus  was  at  Rome. 
^0*  ne  presided  at  the  Lenaean,  or  older  Dionysia; 
nperintended  the  mysteries  and  the  games  odled 
A^a8i|^opiai,  and  had  to  offisr  up  sacrifices  and 
payen  in  the  Eleusinium,  both  at  Athens  and 
Bleosia.  Moreover,  indictments  for  impiety,  and 
tn3anrzaa»  about  the  priesthood,  were  Lud  before 
him ;  and,  in  cases  of  murder,  he  brought  the  trial 
mto  the  court  of  the  Areiopagns,  and  voted  with  its 
■■embcxa.  Hia  wife,  also,  who  was  called  fiaxrU 
^va  or  /SfluriXuvo,  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices, 
>od  theidbre  it  was  required  that  she  should  be  a 
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dtizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  llemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  ^  roC 
fiafftXims  errod.  (Dem.  e.  Lacr.  p.  940  ;  c  An- 
drat.  p.  601  ;  e.  Neaer,  p.  1370 ;  Lysias,  e.  Andoc. 
pw  103,  wh(se  the  duties  are  enumerated  ;  Elmsley, 
Ad  A  tittopk.  Achar.  1 1 43,  et  Scholia ;  Harpocr.  # . «. 
'EirtftcAirr^s  rw  fivrniprnv  ;  Plato,  Euthyphr. 
ad  init.  et  TT^et,  ad  fin. ;  Pollux,  viii.  90.) 

The  PUemardi  waa  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief  (Herod,  vl  109, 
111  ;  Pdlux,  viil  91)  ;  and  we  find  him  dis- 
charging military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  crparriyol : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  lot,  being  invested  with  such  important 
functions  ;  and  in*  after  ages  we  find  that  his 
duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  resembled 
in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at  Home.  In 
fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  **  Constitution  of 
Athens,^  that  the  poleraarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citizens. 
(Demosth.  c.  Lacr,  p.  940  ;  Arist.  apud  Harpocr. 
f.  V. ;  Pollux,  viii.  91,  92.)  Thus,  all  actions  affect- 
ing aliens,  the  isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought 
before  him  previously  to  tnal ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  91x71  iiirpoirrao'iav  against  a  foreigner,  fat 
living  in  Athens  without  a  patron  ;  so  was  also 
the  ^ixfi  hiroffrafflov  against  a  slave  who  failed  in 
his  duty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  More- 
over, it  was  the  polemarch*s  duty  to  oflfer  the 
yeariy  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of 
the  vow  made  by  Callimachus,  at  Marathon,  and 
to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  in  war.  These  three  archons,  the 
in&wfJkoSf  ficuri\*6Sf  and  ToKipapxof,  were  each 
allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  their  duties.   • 

The  TliesmotJtelae  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  cf 
Cfreeea^  voL  ii.  p.  17),  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
vrritten  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make  laws,  or 
deo-fiol,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plained them.  They  were  required  to  review, 
every  year,  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they 
might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  supcrfittities, 
and  discover  whether  any  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rest 
(Aeschin.  e:  Clesiph.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  who  referred  tho  necessary 
alterations  to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  called  POfwOereu, 

The  chief  port  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetae 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.  (Pollux, 
viii.  87,  88.)  They  did  not  try  them  themselves  ; 
but  seem  to  have  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
or  inquest.  Thus  they  received  ivStl^tis  against 
parties  who  had  not  paid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
money  to  the  state  ;  and  in  default  of  bringing 
the  former  parties  to  trial,  they  lost  their  right  of 
going  up  to  the  Areiopagus  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office.  (Dem.  c.  Meid»  p.  529  ;  e,  Maoar,  p. 
1075  ;  c.  Timoer.  707;  Bdckh,  voL  I  p.59,  voLil 
p.  72.)     Again,  indictments  for  personal   injuries 
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{'B€f^«»i  ypet/pat)  were  laid  before  tbcm,  as  yrtSL  as 
informations  against  olire  growers,  for  rooting  up 
More  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each  paroprietor 
hy  law.  So,  too,  were  the  indictments  for  bribing 
.tile  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  retained 
advocates  {trvtrffyopot)  who  took  bribes  either  in 
public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citisen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  ojf  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (tUrajy^Xiai)  to  the  people ; 
and  where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the 
senate,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of 
justice  for  confirmation  or  revision.  (Dem.-  e.  Steph. 
ii.  p.  1137;  &  Neaer.  pp.  1351,  1363,  1368, 
c  rtmocr.  p.  720  ;  PoUux,  viu.  88  ;  Biickh,  vol  I 

pp.  259,  317.) 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  a^fiJioKa,  or  agreements,  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  iTTtx^ipoTovla  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany  {iirfpotTwri  tl  5okci  koXms  S^x**")* 
and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the  people  de- 
posed, if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the  c(m- 
•equence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  strotcgi  and  other  military  officers. 
(Polln3C,viii.  87, 88 ;  Harpocr.s.  v.  Karax^tp&Toyla: 
•Schomann,  p.  231  ;  Dem.  c  Arts,  p.  630.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  our  intei^retation  of  the  words 
Vx^  <uid  SpxoyrtSy  since  in  the  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  refer- 
ring to  the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and 
aometimes  to  any  other  magistracy.  Thus  in 
Isaeus  {De  CXeonynU  Haeted.)  we  might  on  a 
cursory  perusal  infer,  that  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-«t-law,  by  what 
"was  technically  called  a  Wcrij  (Harpocr.  «.  ©.  ; 
Isaeus,  ircpl  K\4\pw)y  the  archon  took  the  original 
will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be  present 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to  it  A 
more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  eSr  r&¥ 
&PX<^>^v  i*  meant  one  of  the  iurrvydftoi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (ipxH)  as  well  as  the  nine 
archons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.  The  greatest  of  the  former 
was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies — a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any 
one  struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or 
the  archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he 
became  irifios,  or  in£unous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  (Bdckh,  voL  ii 
p.  322 ;  Dem.  c.  L^.  pp.  462, 464,  465,  &  Meid. 
p.  524 ;  Pollux,  viiL  86.)  The  archons,  at  the  close 
of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among  the 
members  of  the  Areiopagns.      [Areiopaous.] 

The  Archon  Eponymus  being  an  annual  magis- 
trate at  Athens,  like  the  consul  at  Rome,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  correct  list  of  the  archons  is  an 
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important  element  in  the  determination  of  Atlie^ 
nian  chitmology.  Now  from  Cfntm  (&&  684),  the 
first  annual  ardion,  to  Oomku  (&  c.  560),  we  have 
the  names  of  about  twen^-four.  From  b.  c.  560 
to  the  invasion  of  Xeixes  (b.  o.  480),  the  namef 
and  years  of  about  twenty-four  more  baive  been 
determined.  From  B.  c.  480  to  292,  Diodoms  and 
Dionysios  Halicamaasns  furnish  an  almost  vn* 
broken  snccession  far  a  period  of  neariy  200  yean. 
The  names,  so  fiir  as  they  are  known,  ate  given  by 
Clinton  (F.  H.\  who  remarks  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Parian  marbles  places  the  annual  archons  one 
year  too  high  respectively.  He  also  states  (tdL  ii. 
n.  12)  that  the  best  list  is  that  of  Corsini,  who 
however  is  surpassed  by  Wesseling  within  the  period 
embraced  by  the  remains  of  Diodoms.  [R.W.3 
ARCHO'NES  (iif^x^9).  [Tklonbs.] 
ARCIFI'NIUS  AQER.  [Agxr.] 
ARCUS  (also  /oniir,  Yirg.  Ae»,  vi  631  ;  Cie. 
m  Verr,  i.  7  ;  KOfidpa),  an  arch.  It  is  possible  to 
give  an  arched  form  to  the  covering  of  any  opening 
by  placing  horizontal  courses  of  stones  projecting 
over  one  another,  from  both  sides  of  the  qwning:, 
till  they  meet  at  top,  and  then  cutting  the  ends  of 
the  projecting  stones  to  a  regulnr  curve,  as  shown 
below.  This  form  is  found  in  the  most  ancient 
architecture  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a.  true  arch.  A  true  arch  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  wedge-Uke  stones,  or  of  bricks,  suf^rt- 
ing  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together  by 
their  mutual  pressure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  But 
the  constructive  principle,  by  which  an  arch  is 
made  to  hold  together,  and  to  a£fbrd  a  solid  re- 
sistance against  the  pressure  upon  its  cirenmfierence, 
was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining — the  chamber 
built  at  Orchomenus,  by  Minyaa,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pausanias  (iz.  38),  and  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  (Pans,  iu  16.)  Botb 
these  worics  are  constructed  under  ground,  and 
each  of  them  consists  of  a  ciroular  chamber  formed 
by  r^^ar  courses  of  stones  laid  horizontally  over 
each  other,  each  <x>urse  projectii^g  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  meet 
in  an  apex  over  the  centre,  which  was  capped  by  a 
large  stone,  and  thus  resembled  the  inside  of  a 
dome.  Each  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
formed  a  perfect  circle,  or  two  semicircular  arohes 
joined  together,  as  the  subjoined  plan  of  one  of 
these  courses  will  render  evident. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of 
each  stone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
the  apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  we 
centre  of  the  cirele,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  \eh  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  iiregular- 
shapcd  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unneonsary  to  continue  the 
sectional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  is  dear  that  the  pres- 
sure of  earth  all  around  them  would  have  caused 
them  to  collapse.  The  method  of  construction 
here  described  was  communicated  to  tho  writer 


JUICUS. 
if  Ik  [(CMnt  ntkle  bj  tbe  late  Sir  WiniBm 
CdL    Thni  it  Kcnu  that  thg  Oneki  did  under- 
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tn  fimncd,  erm  in  lbs  carliut  timei ;  mlthoagli 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  diride  th»  circle  hj  tt 
iaaeter,  and  Kt  the  half  of  it  upright  to  beu  ■ 
Bipcrinemobent  weight.  But  thej  made  dm  of  b 
nntrinnee  eim  beCon  ths  Trojan  war,  b;  which 
lliejwcn  enabled  to  gain  all  the  Rdiantagca  afoui 
•rchway  in  making  corridon,  or  hollow  galleriea, 
■nd  vhteh  m  appeanna  rtsembled  the  pointed 
ui^  nch  ai  ia  now  tenoed  Gothic  Thii  wai 
t&ctcd  hj  eattina  awaj  the  mperiDcnmbenl  ilonei 
in  t^  manner  Uiead;  deacribed,  at  an  atiRla  of 
•hooHiO  with  the  horiion.  The  in(4e  of  cod- 
■tmctioD  ujd  appeaianee  of  anch  archs  i»  repre- 
tmitd  in  tbe  amieied  diawing  of  tbe  walli  of 
TiiTii,  eopied  from  Sir  William  Getl*!  Ar^olia. 


Tbcg, 


a  Latinin  exUbili  > 


The  jirinciple  of  the  true  anh  Kem*  to  hafe 
Icen  known  to  tbe  Romani  &om  the  earliett 
poiod :  it  ii  naed  m  the  CXoaea  Maima.  It  ii 
HUM  pnhablf  an  Etmacan  ioTention.  The  uM  of 
ii  eonititatei  ODe  leading  diitinetion  between 
Onek  and  Roman  architecloie,  for  hj  iti  npplica^ 


.      d  the  DIM 

durable  and  mauive  (tnKtnnt  of  brick.  The 
Ronuuu,  bawoTer,  nsrer  DKd  an^  other  tinm  vt 
arch  than  the  temicirclB..  [A.  B.] 

ARCUSTRIUMPHA'LlSCatrinmpliBlaccfc), 
wai  B  itntctan  pecnliar  to  the  Ronumi,  amonf 
vbora  it  aeema  to  have  taken  its  origin  6om  the 
Paria  TWumpAo^  the  gau  by  which  a  general 
celebrnting  a  triunipb  ted  hi)  am  j  into  the  citj,  on 
which  occaiiona  :he  gate  wai  adorned  with  tiophiea 
and  other  metnoriali  of  the  paiticolar  lictoij  cele- 
brated. In  proceu  of  time  other  aicbei  were 
erected,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  pniTince*,  to 
celebrate  lingle  victoriei,  the  memDriaU  of  which 
were  otrred  apon  them  or  fixed  to  them,  ai ' 


Tb,, 


iPBited  m  mcmorj  of  a  mlory  tor 
which  there  had  been  no  triumph  ;  naj,  eren  to 
commemorata  other  CTentt  than  ilclotiei.  That 
at  Ancona,  ibr  example,  nai  erected  in  hoDOor  of 
Ttajan,  when  ha  had  improTed  the  harbonr  of  tbe 
dtj  at  hie  own  expenae. 

Trimnphal  archei  were  ininJated  itmotiirea 
built  BcroiB  the  principal  itiKti  of  the  citf, 
and,  according  to  the  apace  of  their  rcapeclive 
localitiea,  consiated  of  either  a  aingle  arcb-way, 
or  of  a  central  ihh  for  cairiagei,  with  two  nnallcr 
one*  on   each  aide  for  foot   paaaengen,  which 

centre  arch.  Sometimei  there  were  two  archea  of 
equal  height,  aide  by  aide.  Each  boot  waa  orna- 
mented with  trophiea  and  haa-relieft,  which  wero 
alio  placed  on  the  aidea  of  the  pauagei.  Both 
fiipide*  had  oiiudtj  cdumna  agiunit  the  pien, 
aniqwTting  an  entablatore,  Burmountcd  by  a  lofty 
atoc,  on  the  fiont  of  wluch  waa  the  ioKriplian, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  bronze  chariots,  war-horaca, 
atatnea,  and  trophiea. 

Stertiniaa  ia  the  fint  tzpon  record  w' 


the 


in  the  Cinni  Maxinraa,  each  of  which  was  aur- 
mounted  by  gilt  itatuea.  (Lit.  xxxiij.  27.)  Six 
yean  afterirardatScipioAEricanua  built  anolhs  on 
the  CliTua  C^itolinua,  on  which  he  placed  leven 
gilt  alatuei  and  two  fignree  of  honea  (Li>.  xiii-iL 
3>  ;  and  in  B.  c  121,  Fahiut  Maiimui  built  a 
fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  ia  called  by  Cicero 
(IB  Vtrr.  L  7)  the  Fonix  Fabiaxta.  None  of 
theaa  remain,  the  Arch  of  Angualui  at  Rimini 
being  one  of  the  earlieat  among  thoae  atill  stand- 
ing. Thai  theae  erectioni  were  either  temporary 
or  very  inaignififsnt,  may  be  inreired  &ain  the 
ailence  of  VitruTiua,  who  aayi  nothing  of  trianphii] 
arches.  We  might  be  anre,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  such  atructnres  would  especially 
mark  the  period  of  the  empire. 

There  are  twenty-one  archea  recorded  by  dif- 
ferent wrilera  as  bniing  been  ereelcd  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  five  of  which  now  remain ;  —  1.  Arna 
Dnui,  which  waa  erected  to  tho  honour  of  Neio 
Claodiua  Dmsus  on  the  Appitui  way.  (SueL 
Oaud.  I.)  2.  Anu  Tili,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  waa  erected  to  the  himoor  of 
Titna,  after  hia  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  was  not 
finished  till  afler  bia  death  ;  since  in  the  inacrip- 
tion  upon  it  he  ia  called  Z>rnii,  and  he  i*  oJao 
represented  aa  being  carried  np  to  heaien  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-relieft  of  this  arch  repreicul  the 
spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procesaion  ;  and  are  among  ttia  beat 
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specimens  of  Roman  sculpture.  This  arch  has 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  columns  of  the 
Roman  or  composite  order  on  each  side  of  it.  3. 
Arctu  Sepiinui  Sev&ri^  which  was  erected  hy  the 
senate  (a.  d.  203)  at  the  cud  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Oeta,  on  account  of  his  yictories 
over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  4.  Arcus  Gcd- 
lieniy  erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  pri^ 
vatc  individual,  M.  Aurdius  Victor.  5.  Arcus 
Cotuianlini,  which  is  larger  and  more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Maxentius.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  with  colunms  against  each  front,  and 
statues  on  the  entablatures  over  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptured  ornaments,  originally  de- 
corated the  arch  of  Trajan.  [P.  S.] 

ARCUS  {&t6sj  T6^of\  the  bow  used  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  wea- 
pons, but  is  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
£urope.  Thus  in  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  61 — 80)  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  army  of  Xerxes,  we  observe  that  nearly 
all  the  troops  without  exception  used  the  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Parthians  were  the  most  cele- 
brated archers  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks 
the  Cretans,  who  frequently  served  as  a  separate 
corps  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  subsequently  also 
among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Romans.  (Comp. 
Xen.  Anab,  L  2.  §  9 ;  Liv.  xlii.  36.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
differed  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  sho\tii  in  the 
upper  of  the  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton''8  fictile  vases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  form  of  which  is  shown 


in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  figures,  has  a  double 
curvature,  consisting  of  two  circular  portions  united 
in  the  middle  (ir^x^'O*  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Homer  {II.  iv.  105 — 126),  the  bow  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  frequently  called 
K4pas  and  comu.  The  bow-string  (ytvpd)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  {vtvpa  fiSeia).  It  was  always  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (Kop6yri),  usually  made  of 
metal  (XP^<''^''7)>  ^  which  the  string  was  attached, 
when  the  bow  was  to  be  used.  In  the  same  pas- 
snge  of  Homer  we  have  a  description  of  a  niim 
preparing  to  shoot,  and  this  account  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  Aeginetan  marbles.  The  bow, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably 
of  bronze,  and  has  been  lost 


When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a 
(To^oO^fci),  ywpvT^s,  Corytu$\  which  was  made  of 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  {(fxutpSsy  Hom. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-case  is  very  conspicaons 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Pharetra  or  quiver.  Though  its  use  was  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  find  it  exhibited  m  a  bas-relief  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino  (vol.  iv.  tav.  43),  which  is  copied 
in  the  mmexcd  cut. 


ARDA'LION  {kp^AXiov),     [Funua] 

A'REA.     [Agricultura,  p.  44.] 

AREIOTAGUS.  The  Areiopagus  {fPipetot 
irdyos,  or  hill  of  Arcs),  at  Athens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of,  and  not  fiu*  from  the 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  varions  stories 
were  told.  Thus,  some  said  that  it  was  so  called  from 
the  Amazons,  the  daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  as 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  by  them 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  Ilalirrhotius.  (Dem.  c  Aristocr, 
p.  642 ;  Acsch yl.  Eum.  659.)  To  none,  however, 
of  these  legends  did  the  place  owe  its  &mc,  but 
rather  to  the  council  (^H  iy  'Aptitf  vdy*^  /3ovX^), 
which  held  its  sittings  there,  and  was  jometimes 
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oDed  'H  &w  ISovA^,  to  distiogaish  it  from  Che 
lenate  of  Fire  liundred,  which  aat  in  the  CerameicuB 
vithb  the  city.  That  it  was  a  bod  j  of  rery  remote 
antiqiutj,  acting  aa  a  criminal  tribunal,  waa  evi- 
deotly  beliered  by  the  Athenians  themielvea.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  express  assertions 
of  the  ooBtori,  and  the  legend  of  Orestes  having 
been  tried  before  the  council  for  the  mnrder  of  his 
mother — a  trial  which  took  place  before  Athena, 
snd  which  Aeschylns  represents  as  the  origin  of 
the  court  itself.  Again,  we  find  that  eren  before 
the  first  Mcsscnian  war  (b.  c  740)  began,  the 
Meatenians  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  Aigive  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Areio- 
pagns  (Pau&  iv.  5.  §1;  Thiriwall,  Hitt,  Oreeee^ 
ToL  l  p.  S45),  because  this  body  was  believed  to 
hare  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  manslaughter 
(near  ^yiKtiU),  "  from  of  old/' 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gos  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  &r  modified  its  constitution 
snd  sphere  of  duty,  that  he  might  almost  be  called 
its  founder.  WhEit  that  Miginal  constitution  was, 
nrait  in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
aristocntica],  the  members  being  taken,  like 
the  Ephetae,  from  the  noble  patrician  fiimilies 
(^(TTtrSipr).  We  may  remark  that,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  the  Ephetae,  fifty-one  in  number,  sat 
collectivdy  in  four  different  courts,  and  were 
ehaigcd  with  the  hearing  of  such  cases  of  acci- 
dentil  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admitted  of  or  re- 
quired expiation,  before  the  accused  could  resume 
the  dvil  and  religious  rights  he  liad  lost:  a  re- 
mmpdoii  impofldble  in  cases  of  wilful  murd^,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
bv  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
required  or  given.  (MuUer,  JSvmeiu  §  64  ;  Pollux, 
viil  125.)  Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  adminis- 
tered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and  the 
Areiopagus  then  funned  one  court,  which  decided 
in  ail  cases  of  mnrder,  whether  wilful  or  accidentaL 
In  support  of  thia  view,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
separation  of  functions  was  rendered  necessary  by 
that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Areiomgus 
no  Itmger  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the  Ephetae 
remained  so^  and  as  such  were  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  righta  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  apd  there- 
foe  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even 
after  the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
p«nt  we  may  remark,  that  the  connection  insisted 
on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true  ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solon,  e.  19),  in  a  quotation  firom  the 
lavs  of  Solon,  abowing  that  even  before  that  legis- 
lator ihe  Areiopogites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some 
casea  distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon, 
that  the  prindpal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in 
the  coostitation  of  Athens,  was  to  make  the  quali. 
ficataon  hr  office  depend  not  on  birth  but  property  ; 
also  that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons, 
after  an  unexceptionable  dischaige  of  their  duties, 
*  went  up  ^  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  mem- 
ben  of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct. 
(Detnv.  e.  Demottk  p.  97  ;  Pint  Sol,  c  18.) 

The  oonncfl  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
ariitocalic  in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from 
Attic  writers,  continued  so  in  spirit     In  fiict, 
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Solon  is  said  to  have  formed  the  two  cmmcila,  the 
senate  and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
democracy  ;  that,  as  ne  himself  expressed  it,  **  the 
state,  riding  upon  them  as  anchora,  might  be  less 
tossed  by  storms.^  Nay,  even  after  the  archona 
were  no  longer  elected  by  suffrage  but  by  lot,  and 
the  office  was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  aU  the 
Athenian  citizens,  the  '^ upper  council**  still  re- 
tained its  former  tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, from  Isociates  (^retop.  p.  147),  that  no  one 
was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  oft'  his  old  habits  on  be- 
coming an  Areiopagite;  and  though  this  may  refer 
to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political  principles 
of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified  by  the 
older  and  more  numerous  members— a  modification 
which,  though  continually  less  in  degree,  would 
still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the  Areio- 
pagus what  Perides  found  it,  a  counteractinff  force 
to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these  changes 
in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  extended  its 
functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  **  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning  ^  (Pollux,  viii  117; 
Dem.  0.  AritL  p.  627),  whereas  he  save  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  Thus 
we  learn  that  he  made  the  council  an  **  overseer 
of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws,**  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got  his  living, 
and  to  punish  the  idle.  (Plutarch.  Solon,  c  22  ; 
Isoc  L  e.) 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Areiopagites  were  **  superintendents  of  good  order 
and  decency,"  terms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to 
leave  their  authority.  There  are,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
(Athen.iv.  pp.167,  c— 168,  b.  vi.p.245,  c  ed.Din- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thus  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oc- 
casionally rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indiutry, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yw€UKoy6fioi,  made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests 
was  not  too  large,  and  also  fiur  other  purposes. 
But  their  censorial  and  political  authority  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  (Pint.  Themis,  c  10 ;  see 
Bockh,  voL  i.  p.  208),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Median  invasion,  when  there  was  no  money  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight 
drachmae  a  man  to  each  of  the  sailors — a  statement 
which  proves  that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  the  public 
finances,  as  some  have  inferred  from  it  (Thiriwall, 
HisL  Greece,  vol.  iiL  app.  1.)  Again,  we  are  told 
(Lycurg.  c  Leoo,  p.  154)  that  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that  they 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  pre- 
serration  of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opmion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
they  must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  ob- 
jects. In  connection  with  this  point,  we  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been 
committed,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  not  known, 
OT  no  accuser  appeared,  tne  Areiopoous  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  {inro^airtw)  to  the 
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demus.  The  report  oc  informatioii  was  called 
imS^Hurts,  Thig  was  a  duty  which  they  aometunes 
undertook  on  their  own  responaibility,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  the  order  of  the  demus.  (Deinarch.  c  Dem.  p.  97 ; 
SchSmann,  Dt  ComiiUs^  p>2179  transl.)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  oirry  this  power,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an  individual 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  De  Cor.  pp.271,  272;  DeinarcL  cDem. 
p.  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  reroking  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictionic 
council,  and  substituting  Hyperides  in  his  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probably 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party 
in  the  state.     (Dem.  /.  c.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  relicion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  cuiyes 
glowing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysias,  Uepl  rov 
XvKovy  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  their  duty  as  religious  censors,  they  on 
one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian ; 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  upon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1372.)  We  learn 
from  the  same  passage,  that  it  was  their  ofBce 
generally  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Again  we  are  told,  though  tather  in  a  rhetorical 
way,  that  they  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  public  characters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiop. 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence 
most  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  agnandiscment  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  state.  In  fiict,  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
m  its  reconstruction ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocnuy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  diminish  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a  statesman  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  idso  a  military  commander.  (Pint 
Cfim.  7,  Peric  10,  13.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sacredness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  Uie  insti- 
totion  which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popuhu:  harangue  fiill 
of  warnings  against  innovations,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Areiopootis  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  miffht  sleep  in  security. 
(Muller,  Eum.  §  35.)  Still  the  opposition  fiiilcd : 
a  decree  was  canied,  about  b.  c  468,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  **  mutilated,**  and 
many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  (Arist  Pol, 
u.  9;  Cic.  Z>0  NaL  Dear,  il  29,  Ds  Rtp.  I  27.) 
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Cicero,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  councflf  n§ 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another  that  from  that 
time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecdesia,  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Plu- 
tarch (Oimon^  15)  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(ritt  KpUrtis  irXV  hxiyuv  kitdffas\  establishing 
an  mimixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves 
supreme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  a  superior  tribimal.    But  we  infer 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  con- 
siderable  authori^  in  matten  of  state  ;  for  we 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  which  she  had 
previously  been  a  stranger ;  that,  **  like  a  rampant 
horse,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Euboea,  and  leaped  upon   the  neighbouring 
islands.**    These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufiiciently  vague  and 
inconsistent  to  perplex  and  embarrass ;    accord- 
ingly, there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  natura  of  the  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Muller  {Eum.  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdktion  in 
cases  of  wilful  muMer,  and  <»ie  of  his  chief  ail- 
ments is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  assailed.     For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  refer  our  xeaden 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall*s  remarks  (//cM.  of  Greece^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  24),  merely  stating  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes    (c  AHttoer.    p.  641)  *    expressly 
affirms,  that  neither  tyrant  nor  democracy  had 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion.    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked^ 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do   not  indicate  that  the  Areiopagus  lost  its  au« 
thority  as  a  crimmal  tribunal,  but  rather  that  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintoiding  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both  in  civil 
and  religious   matters,  and  as  exercising  some 
control  over  their  decisions.     Now  an  anthari^ 
of  the  fixrmer  kind  seems  fiur  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  ita 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satii&cticm 
the  verdicts  Imd  always  given.     We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  dnnocracy 
is  to  ma^e  all  the  officers  of  the  state  re^xmsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  (me  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was,  to  make  the 
Areiopagus,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable 
to  the  demus  for  their  administration^  as«  indeed, 
we  know  they  afterwards  were.     (Aesch.  &  Cteg, 
p.  56 ;  BSckh,  voL  I  p.  353.)      This  simple  xe- 
gulation  would  evidently  have  made  them  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinion; 
whereas    no    such    subserviency  is   recorded  in 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contniy, 
being  alwa3rs  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy ;  so 
mach  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  (c  ArisL  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  condemned  whisp^ed  an 
insinuati<»i    against    the    righteousness    of  their 
verdicts.      Indeed,  the    proceedings    before    the 
Areiopagus,  in  coses  of  murder,   were  by  their 
solemnity  and  fidmess  well  calculated  to  insure 

*  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hermaim, 
Oputc,  vol  iv.  p.  299.    . 


jut  dcicmoBt.  The  p)DQ0MswMaa€»U(«iffi; — The 
king  archoa  (Po^ux^  vUi.  90)  Imrngbk  the  case 
into  oonit,  and  aat  at  one  of  the  jad^pei,  who  were 
acaembled  in  the  open  air,  probablj  to  guard 
aflabut  an  J  contamination  from  the  crirainaL  ( An- 
tiphon,  De  CaetU  Herod,  p.  130;  Dem.  a  Ari$L 
2.C.;  PoUnx,  viii.  33w)  The  aecuser,  who  was 
said  us  *Ap€tow  vdyw  ^irio'ic^vTciy,  first  oame  for^ 
ward  to  make  a  solemn  oath  (imftMria)  that  his 
aoniaatioa  was  trae,  standing  over  the  slaoghteied 
TJctimsi^  and  unpreosting  extirpation  npon  hinuelf 
and  his  whole  fiunily,  were  it  not  so.  The  aeensed 
then  denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity 
and  ferm  of  oath.  Each  party  then  stated  his 
case  with  all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to 
the  subject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in 
any  way  to  the  feelings  or  nassions  of  the  indges 
{irpootfud^HrBat  oOk  i^tf  ovd^  oherii^ifBai, 
AristoL  Bia.  I  1  ;  PoUttx,  Tiii.  117.)  After  the 
first  iqpeech  (jAerk  rhp  'Wp6rr€pw  >Jrfov\  a  criminal 
aocoaed  of  murder  might  remove  frtnn  Athens, 
and  thna  avoid  the  capital  ponishment  fixed  by 
Ihaeo^s  d«0y<o/,  which  on  this  point  were  still  in 
£orcc  JSxcept  in  cases  of  parricide,  neither  the 
accoaer  nor  the  court  had  power  to  prevent  this ; 
bat  the  par^  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  pnnish< 
ment  was  not  allowed  to  retom  home  (^^i 
Aci^crytor),  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at 
Athens  to  legalise  the  retom  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  aaainst  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country  (pi  c(  ^Aptlw  wttyov  ^c^yorret). 
See  Platc^  -^^^^v^  uc.  11. 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  kam 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulas  Oellias,  who  tells  us 
(xiL  7)  that  C.  Ddabella,  proconsul  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia,  re&ned  a  case  whidi  per- 
plexed himself  and  has  council  to  the  Areiopagus 
(«<  md  jmiicet  groxiom  MSfvite^tormw) ;  they 
ingeniously  settled  the  matter  by  ordering  the 
parties  to  i^pear  that  day  100  yean  (eeafesuno 
owio  of&sae).  They  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
a  very  late  period.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  mentitMis 
the  council  in  his  letten  (Ad  Fvm.  xiiL  1  ;  Ad 
An.  L  14,  T.  11) ;  and  under  the  emperors  Oratian 
and  Theodosius  (a.  d.  380),  'Po<}^(Of  ^trrot  is 
called  prDccnsttl  of  Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite. 
(Mcnrsina,  ^letop.) 

Of  the  respectability  and  monl  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  req)eet  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
hare  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  AUie- 
nian  orators,  where,  indeed,  it  would  be  diffioilt  to 
find  it  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  praise. 
Thus  Lysias  speaks  of  it  ai  most  righteous  and 
venerable  {fi»Andoe,  pu  104  ;  compare  Aeseh.  & 
TIsMT.  12  ;  Isoer.  ^feK>p.  148) ;  and  so  great  was 
the  reelect  paid  to  its  memboa,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered rude  in  the  demus  laughing  in  their  pre- 
sence, while  one  of  them  was  makmg  an  address 
to  the  aaiembly  on  a  subject  they  Imd  been  de- 
lated to  inveotigate.  This  respect  might,  of  course, 
fu^ilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their  lost 
power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
ss  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissionen,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  soaie  proposed  alterations.  Isocretes,  indeed, 
even  in  nis  time,  when  the  previous  inquiir  or 
Vfta^mtsia  had  fiilkn  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of 
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timr  moral  ininenoe ;  but  shortly  alter  the  age  -of 
Demetiius  Phalerens,  a  change  had  taken  phice ; 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  respectability,  and 
were  but  ill  fitted  to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others 
which  they  did  not  observe  themselves.  (Athen* 
iv.  p.  167.) 

The  case  of  St  Paul  (Act  xviL  22.)  is  generally 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  their  authority  in  religiona 
matters ;  but  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do 
not  neoeiMarily  imply  tint  he  vras  bronght  befine  the 
coundL  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they 
certainly  took  cognianoe  of  the  introduction  of 
new  and  unanthoraed  ibrms  of  religious  wonhip, 
called  ^(0era  if^,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
vdrpM  or  older  rites  of  the  state.  (Harpodat «.  eo. 
^w(9«roi  'Eoprcd;  Schumann,  ZM  OnnHwtt  p.  286. 
tnmsL)  There  vras  also  a  tradition  that  Pbito  was 
deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Mooes  as  a 
teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  QodheBd,by  his  fear  of  the 
Areiopagus.  (JustinBiartyr,CbAor.iul&raea.p.22.) 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagus 
in  its  original  fimn,  a  point  of  no  great  moment, 
there  are  various  accounts;  but  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the 
arehons  became  members  of  this  body  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed, 
speaks  of  them  (Ilff^Toi/SiiicoO,  pp.  110,  111 ;  see 
Argnm,  OraL  e.  AndraL)  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Areiopagus  even  during  that  time;  a  statement 
which  con  only  be  leooncfled  with  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  supposing  that  they 
fiumed  a  part  «f  the  councfl  during  their  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  members  till  the 
end  of  that  time^  and  after  passing  a  satisfiwtory 
examination.  [R.  W.] 

ARE^NA.    [Amphithiatrum.] 

ARETA'IiOGI,  a  class  of  persons  whose  eon- 
venation  formed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.  (Suet  OeUw,  74.)  The 
word  literally  signifies  ^lersofiv  w1»  diaetmrm  abomi 
wine  ;  and  the  class  of  persons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  sects,  who,  unable  to  gam  a  living  by 
their  public  lectures,  obtained  a  maintenance  at 
the  tables  Of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con* 
versation.  Such  a  life  would  naturally  degenerate 
into  that  of  the  ponsito  and  buffoon ;  and  acoofd- 
ingly  we  find  tnese  persons  spoken  of  contemp* 
tooiuly  by  Juvenal,  who  uses  the  phrase  memdam 
aretalogui :  they  became  a  sort  of  •evrroe;  ( Juv. 
SaL  XV.  15,  16 ;  comp.  Casaubon.  tul  Suet.  L  e.  ; 
and  Ruperti  and  Heinrich,  ad  Juc»  I.  o.)     [P.  S.] 

A'ROEI.  We  learn  firom  Livy  (I  22)  that 
Numa  consecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  services,  wluch  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
fices  **  argei.^  Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the 
azgei,  and  nys  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, distributed  in  the  different  districto  of  the 
dly.  We  know  but  little  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  ond  that  little  is  un- 
important Thus  we  are  told  that  they  vrere 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberslia,  or  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  whenever  the  flamen 
dialis  went  {imi)  to  them,  he  was  to  adhere  to 
certain  observances.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Thus 
we  read  in  Varro, — In  eaereis  Argeorum  eeriplym 
est  eh:  Oppiue  moiu  prineepe^  &c,  which  is  fi>l- 
lovred  by  a  description  of  the  neighbourhood.  There 
was  a  tradition  tnat  these  aigei  were  named  firom 
the  chieftains  who  came  with  Hercules,  the  Argivdi 
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to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  Capitoline,  or,  as  it  waa 
anciently  called,  Satumian  hilL  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  historical  valae  or  meaning  of  this 
legend  ;  we  may,  howerer,  notice  its  conformity 
with  the  statement  that  Rome  was  founded  hj 
the  PeUisgians,  with  whom  the  name  of  Aigos  was 
connected.  (Varr.  L.  L,  t.  46,  ed.  Mialler  ;  Ov. 
Fa$t.  iiL  791 ;  GelL  x.  15 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hi$L 
ToL  i  p.  214.) 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certain  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  erery  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifioes,  the  vestals,  the  praetors, 
and  other  citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the 
customary  sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
number,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  fi>nn  of 
men  (d^wAa  JU>^<ic<Aa,  priaoorum  mmulaeratriro- 
rum).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to  account 
for  Uie  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  representative 
either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at  Rome,  or 
perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townshins.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  states  (i.  19,  38)  that  the  custom 
continued  to  liis  times,  and  was  instituted  by  Her- 
cules to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natives  when 
he  abolished  ue  human  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  Saturn.  (Varr.  L.L.yiL4Ai  Ov.  Fatt,  v.  621 ; 
Pint.  Q^aed,  Rom,  p.  102,  Reiske ;  Arnold,  Rom. 
Hid.  voL  i.  p.  67 ;  Snnsen  and  Platner,  Bw^rei- 
iimg  RomM,  voL  L  p.  68&~7020  [R.  W.J 

ARGENTA'RII  (rpcewtCTai\  bankers  or 
money  changezs.  1.  Grxbk.  The  bankers  at 
Athens  were  called  Tporc^rcu  fit>m  their  tables 
(rpdwtCou)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrying  on 
their  business.  Public  or  state  banks  seem  to 
have  been  a  thing  unknown  in  antiquity,  though 
the  state  must  have  exercised  some  kind  of  super- 
intendence, since  without  it  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  persons  could  have  placed  such 
milimited  confidence  in  the  bankers,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (Plat  ApoL 
pu  17,  Hipp.  Mm.  p.  368),  and  although  the  bank- 
ing and  money  changing  business  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  /liroucotj  or  resident  aliens  and  freed- 
men,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  any  disrespect,  and  the  business 
itself  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocrat  Trapez.  21  ;  Dero.  De  fxUi.  Leg,  p.  376, 
e.  Pofyd.  p.  1218  ;  Pollux,  ill  84,  vu.  170)  ;  but 
they  frequently  took  money,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, firam  persons  who  <Ud  not  like  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  the  fiither  of  Demosthenes,  e.  g.^ 
kept  a  part  of  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers. 
(Dem.  e.  Aphob.  L  p.  816.)  These  persons  then  Iwi 
the  money  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  degree,  obtained  possession  of  a  monopoly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  with  which  they 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem. 
p.  Phorm.  p.  948),  but  s<»netimes  they  also  em- 
ployed  capital  of  their  own.  Although  their  sole 
object  was  pecuniary  gain  (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  means  to  connect  themselves  with 
wealthy  or  illustrious  fiunilies,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  fi>rmed  business  con- 
nections in  all  tlie  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
whereby  their  business  was  effiectually  supported. 
(Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  958,  cPoijfd.  p.  1224.)    They 
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even  maintained  so  great  a  reputation  that  not  only 
were  they  ooosidered  as  secure  merely  by  virtue  oif 
their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  business  was  transacted  with 
them  without  witnesses  (Isocr.  TVopes.  2),  and 
that  money  and  contiacte  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreemento  were  concluded  or  can* 
celled  in  their  presence.  (Dem.  e.  OaUip.  p.  1243, 
c  Dumjftod.  p.  1287.)  The  great  importance  of 
their  business  is  clear  from  the  immense  wealth  of 
Pasion,  whose  bank  produced  a  net  annual  profit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  ^  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  bankets  losing  every- 
thing they  possessed,  and  becoming  utterly  bank- 
rupt (DeoL  p  Phorm,  p.  959,  o.  sSph,  I  p.  1 120.) 
That  these  bankers  took  a  high  interest  wnen  they 
lent  out  money,  scarcely  needs  any  proo^  their 
loans  on  the  deposite  of  goods  are  suffident  evi- 
dence. (DeoL  e.  Nicodr.  p.  1249.)  Their  usiml 
interest  was  86  per  cent,  an  interest  that  scarcely 
occun  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  lent  on 
bottomry.  The  only  instance  of  a  bank  recognised 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  state  occurs  at 
Bysantium,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
republic  to  capitalisto  to  fiirm.  (Arist  Oeeom.  iL 
p.  283;  comp  Bfickh,  PmbL  Eeomm.  of  Athms, 
p  126,  &c  2d  edit) 

2.  Roman.  The  ArgemtarU  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argmiieao  msasos  eatoreUormj  argmU  dio- 
ir(Bck>rmwidnogoiiaiore$tt^fuargmiariaft.  (Orelli, 
Inacripi.  n.  4060.)  They  must  be  distinguished 
horn  the  meiuaru  or  public  bankers,  though  even 
the  anciento  confound  the  terms,  as  the  meiuarii 
sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the 
argentarii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  mimmMlarU,  [Mbnsarii;  Nummu- 
LARii.]  The  argentarii  were  private  persons,  who 
carried  on  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
shops  or  iabemae  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  their  business  about  the 
forum,  were  state  property.  (Dig.  18.  tit  I. 
s.  32  ;  Liv.  xl.  51.)  As  their  chief  business  was 
that  of  changing  money,  the  axgentarii  probnlily 
existed  at  Rome  firom  very  early  times,  as  the  in> 
tercourse  of  the  Romans  with  other  Italian  nations 
could  not  well  exist  without  them  ;  the  first  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  existing  at  Rome  and 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  forum,  oc- 
curs about  B.  c.  350,  in  the  wars  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.  vii.  21.)  The  business  of  the  argen- 
tarii, with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coincided 
in  many  points,  was  very  varied,  and  comprised 
almost  every  thing  connected  wi^  money  or  mer- 
cantile transactions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  branches.  1.  Permuiaiio^  or  the 
exchange  of  foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in 
which  case  a  small  agio  (coUybus)  was  paid  to 
them.  (Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  78.)  In  later  times 
when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  custom  of  using  bOls  of  exchange,  the 
Roman  argentarii,  e.g.,  received  sums  of  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Athens,  and  then  drew 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in 
that  city.  This  mode  of  transacting  business 
is  likewise  called  permutatio  (Cic.  aS  AtL  xii. 
24,  27,  XV.  15;  comp.  v.  15,  xi  1,  24,  orf 
Fam.  ii.  17,  iii.  5,  iu<  QtmL  FraL  i.  8,  />.  /bs- 
hir.  14),  and  rendered  it  necessary  fom  the  argen- 
tarii to  be  acquainted  with  the  current  value  of 
the  same  coin  in  different  places  and  at  different 
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(See  the  eomiiient.  on  Cic.  pro  QtuMi,  4.) 
3.  The  keeping  of  snnu  of  money  for  other  per- 
•MM.  Such  money  might  be  deposited  by  the 
ovner  merely  to  nve  himself  the  trouble  of  keep- 
ing it  nnd  making  payments,  and  in  this  case  it 
vas  called  liQpofstom/  the  aigentarius  then  paid 
BO  interest,  and  the  money  vas  called  «»o«a/M- 
emtitu  When  a  payment  was  to  be  made,  the 
owner  either  told  the  aigentarius  personally  or  he 
drew  a  cheque.  (Plant  OmratL  ii.  S.  66,  &c,  iiL 
66,  ir.  3L  3^  &c.)  Or  the  money  was  deposited  on 
of  the  argentarins  paying  interest ;  in 
the  money  was  called  endUtan^  and  the 
might  of  oonise  employ  the  money 
himself  in  any  lucntiye  manner.  (Snet  A^,  39.) 
The  aigentaiius  thns  did  almost  tiie  same  sort  of 
basinras  as  n  modem  banker.  Many  penons  en- 
tewted  all  their  canital  to  them  (Cic.;).  Cbee.  6), 
and  instances  in  which  the  aigcntarii  made  pay- 
BMnts  in  the  name  of  those  whose  money  they  had 
in  hand,  axe  mentioned  veiy  fiequently.  A  pay- 
ment made  through  a  banker  was  called  per  mm- 
saa^  de  mcaso,  or  per  memeae  jor^pteram,  while  a 
payment  made  by  the  debtor  in  person  was  a  pay- 
ment esr  arm  or  de  donuK  (Plaal  CmrceL  t.  3. 
7,  ftc,  43,  Captikf.  ii  3.  89 ;  Cie.  oci  ^tt.  i  9, 
Tep.  3 ;  SchoL  od  HoraL  ^S^  ii  3.  69  ;  Senec. 
26  ;  Qaios,  iii  131.)  An  aigentarius 
paid  away  any  persm^  mon^  without 
beiqg  either  antborised  by  him  in  perMU  or  re* 
ceiTinc  a  cheque  which  was  callcMl  perearij^^ 
and  the  payment  was  then  made  either  in  cash, 
or,  if  the  person  who  was  to  reeeiye  it,  kept  an 
•ocoont  with  the  same  banker,  he  had  it  added 
in  the  banker^  book  to  his  own  deposit  This  was 
likewise  eaDedperMrAsns  or  simply  earihere.  (Plant 
Amau  ii  4.  30,  &c,  CmtseL  t.  2.  20  ;  Donat  ad 
TermLPkorm.r.7.  28,&carf^da^  ii  4. 13  ; 
Cic.  ad  AiL  ir.  18,  iz.  12,  xii  51,  PkU^.  t.  4, 
m  Ferr.  r.  19  ;  Hornt  SiK.  ii  3.  76.)  It  alsooc- 
coos  that  aigcntarii  made  payments  for  persons  who 
had  not  deposited  any  money  with  them ;  this 
was  equivalent  to  lending  money,  which  in  ftct 
they  oiten  did  for  a  certain  per  oentage  of  interest 
(Plant  Gore.  W.  1.  19,  2.  22,  TVao.  i  1.  51,  Ac, 
JEjpid.  i  2L  40 ;  Tae.  Anm.  Ti  17.)  Of  aU  this 
businesi^  of  the  receipts  as  well  as  of  the  ezpen* 
ditnn,  the  axgentarii  kept  accurate  accounts  in 
books  called  oodEkMftoMSiM  orfiarfibn0t(Plin.i?'.M 
ii  7),  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
th^  were  aoqoainted  with  what  is  called  in  book- 
keepiug  donUe  entry.  When  an  aigentarius  set- 
tled his  aeoonnts  with  persans  with  whom  he  did 
businesa,  it  was  done  either  in  writing  or  orally, 
both  parties  meeting  for  the  purpose  (Dig.  2. 
tit  14.  a.  47.  §1,  14.  tit  3.  s.20;  Plant  Am^ 
UL  iii  6.  53,&c),  and  the  party  found  to  be  in 
debt  paid  what  he  owed,  and  then  had  his  name 
eflheed  (aonwi  egpedire  or  expmtgere)  from  the 
banker^  books.  (Plant  CieL  i  3.  41  ;  Cic.  otf 
AtL  zvi  6.)  As  the  books  of  the  aigentorii  were 
geneBsIly  kept  with  great  accuracy,  and  particu* 
holy  in  regard  to  dates,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
documents  of  high  authority,  and  were  appealed 
to  in  the  eourts  of  justice  as  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence. (Cic  p,  Oaee.  6  ;  Gelliua,  ziv.  2.)  Hence 
the  argentarii  were  often  concerned  in  civil  cases, 
as  money  transactions  were  rarely  concluded  with- 
out their  influence  or  co-operation.  Their  codices 
or  tabulae  could  not  be  withhehi  from  a  person 
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maintaining  his  cause,  and  to  produce  them  was 
calledeiens  (Dig.  2.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §  1),  or pn/em 
eodicem  (2.  tit  13.  s.  6.  §§  7,  8).  3.  Their  con- 
nection with  commerce  and  public  auctions.  This 
branch  of  their  business  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient  In  private  sales  and  purchases, 
they  sometimes  acted  as  agents  for  eitker  party 
(wter/wBtes,  PUiut  Cmm,  iii  1.  61),  and  sometimes 
ihey  undertook  to  sell  the  whole  estate  of  a  person, 
as  an  inheritance.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  18,  46.  tit 
3.  s.  88.)  At  public  auctions  they  were  almost 
invariably  present,  registering  the  articles  sold, 
their  prices,  and  purchasers,  and  receiving  the  pay- 
ment from  the  purchasers.  (Cic.  p,  Caee.  4,  6 ; 
QuinctiL  xi  2 ;  Suet  Ner.  5 ;  Oaius,  ir.  126  ; 
Ospitolin.  AtdoH.  9.)  At  auctions,  however,  the 
aigentaiii  might  transact  business  through  their 
clerks  or  servants,  who  were  called  eoaetoree  from 
their  collecting  the  money.  4.  The  testing  of  the 
genuineness  of  coins  (probaHo  nmtmormm).  The 
frequent  cases  of  forgerv,  aa  well  as  the  frequent 
oourrenoe  of  foreign  coins,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  have  persons  to  decide  upon  their  value,  and  the 
argentani,  frt>m  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  were 
best  qualified  to  act  aa  probatores ;  hence  they 
were  present  in  this  capacity  at  all  payments  of 
any  huge  amount  This,  however,  seems  wiginally 
to  have  been  a  part  of  tiie  duty  of  public  t^cers, 
the  mensarii  or  nummnlarii,  untQ  in  the  course  of 
time  the  opinion  of  an  aigentarius  also  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  decisive;  and  this  custom  waa 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Msrius  Ontidianus.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xxiii  9  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  AU,  xii  5  ;  Dig. 
46.  tit  3.  s.  39.)  5.  The  eolidonm  veMdiHo,  that 
is,  the  obligation  of  purchasinff  from  the  mint  the 
newly  coined  money,  and  drciuating  it  among  the 
people.  This  branch  of  their  frmctions  occurs  only 
under  the  empire.  (Symmach.  Epiei,  ix.  49 ; 
Pjrocop.  Aneed,  25 ;  comp.  Salmasius,  De  Uear,  & 
17.  n.  504.) 

Although  the  axgentarii  were  not  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  they  existed  onl  v  in  a  limited  number, 
and  formed  a  coll^um,  which  was  divided  into 
tooieiatet  or  corporatians,  which  alone  had  the  right 
to  admit  new  members  of  their  guild.  (Orelli, 
Ineer^  n.  913,  995.)  It  appears  that  no  one 
but  free  men  could  become  members  of  such  a  cor- 
poration, and  whenever  slaves  are  mentioned  as 
argentani,  they  must  be  conceived  aa  acting  only 
as  servants,  and  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  who 
remained  the  responsible  parties  even  if  slaves  had 
transacted  business  with  their  own  peculinm.  (Dig. 
2.titl3.s.4.  §3,14.  tit3.s.l9.)  Withr^ard 
to  the  legal  relation  among  the  members  of  the 
corporations,  there  existed  various  regulations ;  one 
member  (socius),  for  examine,  was  responsible  for 
the  other.  (Auct  ad  Heremn.  ii  13 ;  Dig.  2.  tit 
14.  ss.  9,  25,  27.)  They  also  enjoyed  several 
privil^fss  in  tiie  time  of  the  empire,  and  Justinian, 
a  particular  patron  of  the  axgentarii,  greatly  in- 
creased these  privileges  (Justin.  No9,  1 36) ;  but 
dishonest  axgentarii  were  always  severely  punished 
(Suet  Gailh.  10 ;  Auson.  Eipigr,  15),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  they  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  pmefectus  urbi  (Dig.  1.  tit  12. 
s.  1.  §  9.) 

As  regards  the  respectability  of  the  argentarii, 
the  passaoes  of  the  ancients  seem  to  contiadict  erne 
anotW,  for  some  xmters  speak  of  their  occupaticm 
as  respectable  and  honoumble  (Cic.  p,  Caee,  4  | 
Aursl.  Vict  72;  Snet  Veep,  1 ;  Acron.  ad  Herat. 
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Sm.  I  6.  86),  wliile  others  speak  of  them  with 
eontempt  (Plant  Otrc  it.  2.  20,  Conn.  Prol.  25, 
&.C. ;  Tntcul.  L  K  47) ;  but  this  contradiction  may 
be  easily  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  a 
lower  and  a  higher  class  of  argentariL  A  wealthy 
ai^ntarins  who  carried  on  business  on  a  lai^ge 
scale,  was  undoubtedly  as  much  a  person  of  re- 
spectabili^  as  a  banker  in  modem  times ;  but 
others  who  did  business  only  on  a  small  scale, 
or  d^jtaded  their  calling  by  acting  as  usurers,  can- 
not have  been  held  in  any  esteem.  It  has  already 
been  obsexred  that  the  argentaiii  had  their  shops 
round  the  forum  (Liv.  iz.  40,  zzri.  11, 27 ;  Phiut 
TVuc.  i.  1.  51 ;  Terent  Pharm.  t.  8.  28,  Addph, 
ii  4. 1 3) ;  hence  to  become  bankrupt,  was  expressed 
by  /oro  oeden^  or  adtns,  or  Jbro  mergL  (Plant 
Epid.  I  2.  16 ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3.  s.  7.  §  2.)  The 
shops  or  booths  were  public  property,  and  built  by 
the  censors,  who  sold  the  use  of  them  to  the  argen- 
taril  (Liy.  xxziz.  44,  xl.  51,  zlL  27,  xUt.  16 ; 
comp.  J.  G.  Siebor,  DUteriai.  de  Argattariii^  Lip- 
siae,  1737 ;  H.  Hubert,  Di^nsL  jmidieae  III,  de 
Argmtaria  vetarum^  Traject  1739 ;  W.  T.  Kraut, 
De  ArgeKtariU  et  Nwnmulariis,  Gdttingen, 
1826.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGENTUM  (fi(fyvpos\  silver,  one  of  the  two 
metals  which,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  du- 
rability, their  density,  and  their  rarity,  hare  been 
esteemed  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  m  all  ages,  as 
pndotu,  and  which  hare,  on  account  of  the  above 
qualities  and  the  facility  of  working  them,  been  used 
for  money.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  nil  ver 
from  the  eariiest  known  periods.  (Plmy  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  Erichthonius  or  to  Aeacus,  H.  N,  vii 
56.  s.  57.)  It  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Homer ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  was  com- 
paratively scarce.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in 
Asia  than  in  Greece  Proper,  where  there  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
revenues  of  the  early  Lydian  and  Persian  kings, 
and  of  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Gyges 
and  Croesus,  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
the  great  abundance  of  both  the  precious  metals  in 
Western  Asia.  Of  this  wealth,  howevw,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  laid  up  in  the  ro3ral  and 
sacred  treasuries,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Greece.  But 
in  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  wars,  these 
accumulations  were  dispersed,  and  the  precious 
metals  became  commoner  and  cheaper  throughout 
Greece.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  payment  of  Greek  meroe> 
naries  by  the  Persian  kings,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  plunder  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phodans,  the  military 
expenses  and  wholesale  bribery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  all,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  a 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
actual  circtthition.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not  per- 
fectly well  attested. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  riches  of 
the  East  began  to  be  &miliar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  the  precious  metals  were,  in  eariy 
times,  extremely  rare.  Very  little  of  them  was 
found  in  Italy ;  and  though  Cisalpine  Gaul  fur- 
nished some  gold,  which  was  carried  down  by  the 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  silver  mines  of  Spain  nad 
been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
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'  from  the  East,  the  Romans  no  doubt  obtained  moat 
of  their  silver  as  an  article  of  commeree.  Bat 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  brought  beneath  *the  Roman 
power,  they  obtained  that  abimdant  supply  both 
of  silver  and  gold  which  formed  the  instrument  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  later  republic 
and  the  empire.  *^  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals  did  not,  however,  foil  in  proportion  to  their 
increase,  as  large  quantities,  wrought  for  works  of 
art,  wen  taken  out  of  circulation.**  (B8ckh.) 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  difiered 
considerably  at  difierent  periods  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  Uerodotos  mentions  it  (ill.  95) 
as  13  to  I ;  Plato  (Hipp.  e.  6.  p.  231),  as  12  to  1 ; 
Menander  (op.  PoUae,  ix.  76),  as  10  to  1  ;  and 
Livy  (xzxviii.  11),  as  10  to  I,  about  B.a  189. 
According  to  Suetonius  (JuL  Oae$,  54),  Julias 
Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  exchax^ed  silver  for  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1 ;  but  the  most  asual 
proportion  under  the  eariy  Roman  emperors  waa 
about  12  to  1 ;  and  from  Constantino  to  Justinian 
about  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  in  mo- 
dem times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1. 

Siher  Mines  and  Ores.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chiefly  aa  an 
article  of  commerce  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the 
Saniians ;  but  th^  soon  began  to  work  the  rich  mines 
of  their  own  country  and  its  iskinds.  The  chief 
mines  were  in  Siphnos,  Thessaly,  and  Attica.  In 
the  last-named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  Lanrion 
furnished  a  most  abundant  supply,  and  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  We  learn  from  Xenophon  ( Vectig,  iv. 
2 ),  that  these  mines  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  them  as  if  he 
considered  them  inexhaustible.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  arising  frtmi 
them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  longw 
worked.  (Pans.  i.  1*  §  1.)  The  Romans  obtained 
most  of  their  silva  from  the  very  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  which,  though 
abandoned  for  those  of  Mexico,  are  still  not  ex- 
hausted. The  ore  firom  which  the  silver  was  ob- 
tained was  called  sHoer  earth  (itpyvphis  7^,  or 
simply  iipyvpiris,  Xen.  Veetiff.  i.  5,  iv.  2).  The 
same  term  (jterra)  was  also  applied  to  th^  ore  by 
the  Romans. 

A  full  account  of  all  that  is  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  silver  known  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operations,  and  their  processes  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores,  is  given  by  B9ckh.  {Dueerta^ 
tioionihe  Silver  Minea  o/LoMrion^  §§  3,  4,  5.) 

Uees  o/Siher,  — -  By  for  the  most  important  Yise 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks  was  for  money.  It 
was  originally  the  universal  cuirency  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains  {ProL  Horn,)  tiiat 
.gold  was  coined  first  because  it  was  the  more 
readily  found,  and  the  more  easfly  wuiked ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  bdieving  that,  un- 
til some  time  after  the  end  of  the  Pelopannesian 
war,  die  Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  [Au- 
RUM.]  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
words  connected  with  money  an  derived  firom 
Hfyvpos,  and  not  firom  x^iht^s,  as  ttvrapyvp6m^ 
**  to  bribe  with  money  ;**  itpyvpafMn€6s^  '^amoneywi 
changer,**  Slc;  and  Ikpyvpes  is  itself  not  mifre- 
quenUy  used  to  signify  mon^  in  general  (Soph* 
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Amt^  295X  as  cMt  it  in  Lathk  At  Rome,  on  the 
vmxxtajy  sflTer  was  not  coined  till  b.  c.  269,  before 
wbick  period  Oieek  nWer  was  in  circulation  at 
Rome;  and  the  principal  ailTer  coin  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  the  dmtanm$^  was  bomwed  from  the  Greek 
iraekma.  For  fiuther  dctaila  respecting  sUTcr 
money,  see  NuMMua,  Dbnarius,  Drachma. 

From  a  rery  early  period,  silver  was  used  also 
in  wwks  of  art.  Its  employment  for  ornamenting 
arms,  so  often  refened  to  by  Homer,  belongs  to 
this  head.  The  use  of  it  for  mere  purposes  of 
Inxuxy  and  oetoitation,  as  in  plate,  seems  to  have 
become  generally  prevalent  about  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  wan  (Athen.  vL  p.  229,  £),  but 
mnch  more  so  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  after 
which  it  becomes  so  common  as  hardly  to  need 
any  proof  or  illustration, — more  common  indeed 
than  with  us.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  iv.  21.)  The  Ro. 
mans  distinguished  between  plain  and  chased  silver 
vessels  by  calling  the  former  pitra  or  levia  (Plin. 
£p.  iiL  ]  ;  Juv.  ix.  141,  ziv.  62 ;  Mart  iv.  38), 
and  the  lirtter  eaeUUa,  atpera^  or  iorttimata.  [Cak- 
iatuba;  ToasuTicB.] 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  respecting  silver, 
as  well  as  gold,  are  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books  of 
Stcabo,  the  5th  of  Diodoms,  especially  cc.  27  and 
36,  and  the  33d  of  Pliny,  from  c  6.  s.  31 ;  of  mo- 
dern works  the  most  important  are  Bdckh*8  PubUe 
Eeomamy  o/Aikens^  Bk.  i.  cc.  1 — 3,  with  the  sop- 
plementaiy  J>is$ertaiion  cm  ike  Silver  Mines  of 
jLoarfton,  and  Jacob*s  Hietory  of  the  Precioui  Afs- 
iaU,  [P.  S.J 

A'ROIAS  GRAPHE'  (ifryias  yp€up^\  that  is, 
aa  action  for  idleness.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
not  tolerated  at  Athens  from  voy  early  times,  and 
every  peisaa  was  obliged  to  be  able  to  state  by 
what  means  he  supported  himself.  (Herod,  ii. 
177  ;  Died.  I  77.)  According  to  some  (Pint 
SoL  37,  PoUnx,  viii.  42),  even  Diaco  had  enacted 
laws  aoainst  idleness,  while,  according  to  others, 
Solon,  in  hia  l^iislation,  borrowed  these  laws  from 
the  ^jptians,  and  others  again  state  that  Peisis- 
tiatns  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  at  Athens. 
(Plttt  ^0^  31.)  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
which  is  called  iipyiat  p6fiasy  all  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  signify  that  they  were  carrying  on  some 
honoonble  business  by  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood  (1>em.c;  JSIh6k^  p.  1308 ;  Isocrat  Areo- 
paa.  17  ;  Dionys.  xx.  2) ;  and  if  a'  person  by  his 
idkaiesa  injured  his  fiunily,  an  action  might  be 
brooght  against  him  before  the  archon  eponymus 
not  only  by  a  member  of  his  fiunily,  but  by  any 
one  who  chose  to  do  so.  {Lexic  Seguer.  p.  310.) 
At  the  time  when  the  Areiopegns  was  still  in  the 
fbn  poosesaion  of  its  powers,  ^e  archon  seems  to 
have  laid  the  charge  before  Uie  court  of  the  Areio- 
pagus.  If  the  action  was  brought  against  a  person 
for  the  first  time,  a  fine  might  be  ii^icted  on  him, 
and  if  he  was  found  guilty  a  second  or  third  time, 
he  might  be  punished  with  hfrifda,  (Pollux,  viii 
42.)  Draco  nad  ordained  atimia  as  the  penalty 
even  for  the  first  conviction  of  idleness.  (Plut., 
PoIL  U.  cc.)  This  law  was  modified  by  Solon, 
who  inflicted  atimia  only  when  a  person  was  con* 
ricted  a  third  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whe- 
ther in  later  times  the  atimia  was  inflicted  at  all 
for  JHIoTMHUL  As  the  Arciopagus  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  moral  con- 
duct of  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  i^pyia^  even  when  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  bring  an  action  against  a  penon  guilty  of 
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it  (VaL  Max.  il  6 ;  Platner,  Prooeti,  ii.  p.  150, 
&c. ;  Meier  und  Schoemann,  Att,  Proe,  pp.  193, 
298,  &C.  ;^  Backh,  PtAL  Eeon,  p.  475,  2d  edit) 
According  to  Aelian  (Fl  H.  iv.  1),  a  similar  law 
existed  also  at  Sardes.  [L.  S>] 

ARGU'RIOU  DIKE'  {hfrfvplw  llmi),  a  civil 
suit  of  the  class  ^p6s  riyo,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetae,  to  compel  the  defend- 
ant to  pav  monies  in  his  possession,  or  for  which 
he  was  liable,  to  the  pUuntiff.  This  action  is 
casually  alluded  to  in  two  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes {in  BoeoL  p.  1002,  m  (Hympiodor.  n.  1 179), 
and  is  treated  of  at  large  in  the  speech  against 
Callippus.  [.T.  S.  M.] 

ARG YRA'SPIDES  ( V/updowiSci ),  a  division 
of  the  Macedonian  array  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  were  so  called  becfuise  they  carried  shields 
covered  with  silver  plates.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  Nicanor,  the  son  ot 
Parmenion,  and  were  held  in  high  honour  by 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
followed  Eumenes,  but  afterwards  they  deserted  to 
Antigonus,  and  delivered  Eumenes  up  to  him. 
Antigonus,  however,  soon  broke  up  the  corps,  find- 
ing it  too  turbulent  to  manage.  (Diod.  xvii.  57, 
58, 59,  xviii.  63,  xix.  12,  41,  43,  48 ;  Justin,  xii. 
7 ;  Gurtius,  iv.  13  §  27  ;  Plutarch,  JETttiiMii.  13,&e. ; 
Dioysen,iVao^/b^.^/lsr.  passim.)  The  Greek  kings 
of  Syria  seem  to  have  had  a  corps  of  the  same  name 
in  their  army:  Livy  mentions  them  as  the  royal 
cohort  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  40 ;  Polyb.  A  79.)  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  among  other  things  in  which  he 
imitated  Alexander  the  Great,  had  in  his  army 
bodies  of  men  who  were  called  argyroaepidee  and 
€kry9o<upide».  (Lamprid.  Alex,  See.  50.)  [P.  Sw] 

ARGYROCOPEION  {jkpyupanm7ov\  the 
place  where  money  was  coined,  tiie  mint,  at  Athens. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (jip^ov)  of  a  hero  named  Stcphanephorus, 
in  which  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the 
coins,  just  as  at  Rome  in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno 
Moneta.  [Monkta.]  (Pollux,  rii.  103;  Har- 
pocrat ;  Suid. ;  Bockh,  Corp,  Inter,  voL  L  p*  164, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  inscription  m  hia 
PvibUo  Economy  o/AOtene^  p.  144,  2nd  ed.;  comp. 
Talbntum  .)  [P.  S.] 

ARIADNEIA  (Apu^fcia),  festivals  solemnised 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who^ 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicing  and  merriment  (Plut  Thee, 
20.)  Another  festival  of  the  same  name  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  her  death  in  the  month  of  Gor- 
piaeus.  The  Amathusians  called  the  grove  in 
which  the  grave  of  Ariadne  was  shown,  that  of 
Aphrodite- Ariadne.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Plutarch  {Thee,  20)  fiom  Paeon,  an  Amathusian 
writer.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  LehrK  dee  GoUee- 
dieneU.  AUerthumer,  §  65.  n.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RIES  {icpi65\  the  battering-ram,  was  used  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged dties.  It  consisted  of  a  laxgo  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fostened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(ic6^aX^,  iyiSoKti^  wpoTOfi'fi\  which  resembled  in 
its  form  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figure  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  the  bas-relieft 
on  the  column  of  Trojan  at  Rome.     It  shows  the 
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iriea  in  it«  gitnplat  atate.  Mid  h  it  wu  bomc  uid 
impelled  by  humaa  faaDdi,  without  otber  Buiitonce. 
In  U)  iiDpniTed  fonn,  the  lam  mu  nuimiDdcd  with 
mit,  to  which  rings  wen  attached  for  the 


D  fiAd  tisiuTcnel; 
figure  in  the  woodcut  Uj  tliii  conlrivance  the 
»ldien  were  relieved  from  the  neceuity  of  lop- 
porting  the  weight  of  the  lani,  and  they  couTd  with 
caec  gi>e  it  ■  tapid  and  forcible  motion  backwardi 
sod  Ibrwordi. 


ed  by 


The  me  of  ihii 
[dicing  the  frame  in  which  it  wai  niapei 
wheelii,  and  alu  by  conBtrucling  over  it 
roof,  lo  u  to  form  a  "  lestudo  "  (x'Aiint 
Appian,  B^.  MHi.  73  ;  latudo  arittana, 
19),  which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the 
defeoiiie  auaults  of  the  beaieged.  Joaephna,  who 
give»adeKriplionoflhenia(;hine(B.J.  iiL7.9  19), 
sddi,  that  there  wai  no  tower  lo  tCrong,  no  wall 
•o  thick,  u  to  reiiit  the  force  of  thii  machine,  if 
ita  blowi  were  coniianed  long  enough.  The  beam 
of  the  aric*  waa  often  of  great  length,  e.j.  80,  100, 
or  even  120  feet.  The  deaign  of  thij  vtx  both  to 
act  acrou  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to  enable  thoie 
who  worked  the  machine  to  renuin  in  a  poaition  of 
comparative  aecuritf.  A  hnndred  men,  or  even  ■ 
0«Mar  number,  were  aometima  employed  to  atrike 
with  the  beam. 

The  ariea  fint  became  an  important  military 
engine  in  (he  handa  of  the  Macedoniani,  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Oreat,  thongh 
it  wu  known  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Comp. 
Thnc.  ii.  76.)  Vitrnriui  speaks  (t  r.)  of  Polydus, 
a  Theaaalian,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  who  greatly 

eanicd  out  still  further  by  Diadea  and  Chocreaa, 
who  served  in  the  camisigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Romajis  leainl  tram  the  Qreeka  the 
art  of  building  theae  machines,  and  appear  lo  have 
employed  them  for  the  Snt  lime  to  any  considerable 
■xtent  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  tecoad  Punic 
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ARISTOCRA'TIA    (.^iTroKforU),    a    term 

tlnngh  rarely  employi^  by  historians,  or  athcrwiae 
than  in  connection  with  political  theories.  Il  sig- 
nities  litendly  **  the  government  of  the  beet  men," 
and  as  nacd  by  PUu,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  ftc,  it 
meant  (in  reference  to  a  atate  where  political 
power  was  not  shored  by  the  bnlk  of  the  commu- 
uity,  but  waa  in  the  hands  of  a  pritilegcd  daa^ 
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eiftttng  almg  with  a  daaa  penonally  free,  and 
possessed  of  civiZ  rights,  but  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  bigbeal  political  fnncDunt)  the  go. 
vemment  of  a  class  wboee  supremacy  was  founded 
not  aa  wealth  merely,  but  on  pervonal  distinction 
{inM  fiJ)  ^rar  w\ouTlrij,r  iXXi  Kal  ifurrirSTir 
alpoDrriu  rii  ij/xit,  Aristot.  PoL  it.  6.  n  137, 
ed.  OultL  'HipurraiiiiiiTlaBoiArTiuTiiw  !rrfpi/xh'' 

123).  That  there  should  be  an  aristocracy,  raor6- 
Dvei,  it  was  essential  that  the  admin  iitnlioD  of 
offiurs  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
ptomotioD  of  the  genera!  interests,  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  predommant  advantage  of  the  piivil^^ 
ctass.  (Anslot.  PoL  iiL  £,  p.  113,  ed.  GiitlL  ;  PUt. 
PbU,  p.  301,  a.)  As  soon  as  the  government 
ceased  to  be  thus  caiducted,  or  whenever  the  only 
title  to  political  power  in  the  dominant  dais  was  tha 
possession  of  superior  wealth,  the  DoosCitotioa  was 
termed  an  oligarchy  {i^^iyapxia},  which,  in  ths 
technical  use  of  the  term,  waa  always  looked  npon 
as  a  comiptian  (np^icSairii,  AiistoL  Poi.  iiL  5. 
p.  84,  ed,  UbttL)  of  an  aristocracy.  (Camp.  Plat. 
i.e.;  Aiitt.  Pol.  iv.  S,  pp.il7, 118,  ed.  0»tll.  iv.  G, 
ApifrnMrpar/ar  yip  ipot  OfMv^,  i\iyapjcias  t^  wAoi^ 
vol.)  In  the  practical  application  of  the  term  aria- 
tooBcy,  however,  the  personal  excellence  whith  ma 
held  to  be  a  necessary  element  was  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  according  to  the  deeply-saited 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  was  commonly  henditary  in 
bmities  of  noble  birth  (Plat.  Mtm^.  p.  237,B.. 
Cra^.  p.  394,  a.  ;  AristoL  PoL  iv.  S,  ^  yift  tli. 
yintd  iFTiv  ifijfiuor  wAovror  iral  Jip^nf.  v.  I, 
tiytrtiT  yip  firai  totrnvvii'  oSt  ^dpx'*  'rpoyimtv 
ifWTJ)  *d  wXoDior),  and  in  arly  times  wtnid 
be  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  noble  tank, 
namely,  wealth,  military  skill,  and  superior  edn- 
cation  and  intelligence  (comp.  Aristol.  PuL  iv.  6, 
flMtarl  ira\(ir  ....  Apun-oirfnTfiu  iii  ti  fioAAnr 
h<o\tn^flv  veuitiiv  Kal  firfiptttw  roTf  tinroptar^ 
fwii).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  ifarro- 
Kpteria  is  never,  like  the  English  tenn  arabierae), 
tiie  name  of  a  chus,bDton]yM  a  paiticnhu' pditiod 

On  tracing  the  historical  development  of  aria* 
toerattcal  govenuncnt,  we  meet  with  a  conditioD 
of  things  which  may  almoat  be  tsUed  In  that 
name  in  the  atate  of  society  depicted  m  the 
Homeric  poema,  where  we  already  aee  the  power 
of  the  kings  limited  by  that  of  ■  body  of  princes 
or  nobles,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  in- 
&ncy  of  society,  eapecially  among  tribes  in  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  wars,  martial  skill  would 
bo  a  sure  and  speedy  method  of  acquiring  supe- 
riority. When  the  kingly  fiunitiei  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  the  sn- 
prcmo  power  naturally  pnsied  into  the  hands  oi 
these  princes  or  chiefUins.  who  farmed  a  bodv  of 
nobles,  wh 


le  for  the 


ee  natural,  and  be  also 
apoaitionto  secure  those  acquired  advantages,  espe- 
cially warlike  skill,  which  would  form  their  title 
to  political  superiority.  Some  ariBtocrncies  thus 
arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  society :  otheii 
arose  from  conqucsL  The  changes  consequent  on 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thessalian, 
Bceotitui  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  eata- 
bliabed  pretty  generally  a  atate  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  pohtica]  puwer  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  noblee  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  con- 
querors, bcucKlb  whom  is  a  free  population  not 


AHMA. 
BomtMtA  ct  palitksl  ngblM,  omiitEDg  of  thA  older 
nlMbitaiili  of  the  lu^  togsthcr  with,  in  moM 
imtiDcea,  i  bodj  of  intt  attimbed  to  tfae  dnBuuii* 
of  tbc  Doblo.  Th«w  lut  on  discribed  nnda 
nriooa  nuna,  u  EfrncrpDiu  in  Attio,  or  Taiiipai 
B  in  Sjaaae  tud  tevetBl  of  the  I>orc  itaM*. 
From  the  sopfrior  efficiency  of  the  caiabj  in  early 
tinii^  wo  aljo  find  the  nabJee  oc  ft  claai  beftring 
ihe  Dame  'Inirai,  '!»»•«,  or  'ImnSSrai  (ai  in 
CbalcU,  Herod,  r.  77),  «in«,  generally  ipoBking, 
they  alone  had  wealth  lufEcienl  la  BOBble  them  lo 
equip  themielvea  for  that  kind  of  •erric*  ;  and  in 
matt  atateg  the   Bitt  great  adi  "    '^ 

monal^  in  power  anae  from  Ch< 
eSdeney  ai  heaTy-armed  foot  loldien  . 
wbcD  pnpoly  orgsnited  and  armed,  being  fbonu 
more  than  a  matfh  for  caTalij.  (See  capecially 
Ariat.  PuL  it.  3,  10  ;  K.  F.  Menmum,  Crwci. 
SlaatKUIertk.  e.  iii.  §!  £5—59  ;  Wachimath,  Htt- 
let.  Alttrtkumik.  toL  L  e.  3.  gS  30,  31  i  Thirl- 
nU,  HitL  of  Orvei,  nil  e.  10.  p.  394,  &c) 
Omian  the  articlei  Eupatbidai,  OsoKont, 
PAmicii.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARMA.  ASHATU'RA  (SrAo,  Horn.  Ima, 
Tfdxea),  anna,  uidoiit.  Homer  docribei  in  rarioua 
pungts  the  entir*  luil  of  armoor  of  •oma  of  bii 
gifateat  warriiKi,  Tii.  of  Achillea,  Pstroclni,  Aga- 
Bemnm,  MeDelau  and  Pari)  (//.  iii  32B— 33», 
ir.  132—138,11.  IS— <6,  ni  130— H2,  lii.  S64 
•-391)  {  and  ws  ohaerre  that  it  couisled  of  the 
Mme  portion*  which  were  lued  by  the  Oieek  loldien 
•«er  after.  Horeorer,  the  order  of  putting  them  on 
ii  alway*  the  amo.  The  heaTy-armed  warrior, 
faaTing  already  a  tunic  uound  hti  body,  and  pre- 
paring for  combat,  pnti  on, — fint,  bii  greares  ((n)- 
futit,  octwh)  ;  Mcondly,  lii>  coirau  (^dpof,  lorua), 
to  which  belonged  the  fiirprj  underneath,  and  the 
tone  {(irTt,  (utaT^p,  cujm^ua)  aboTe  ;  thirdly,  hi> 
iwerd<t^iit,  auu,0fai(iw)biingon  the  left  aide  of 
hii  body  by  meamof  a  belt  whuh  paned  oTerIhe 
right  ihonlder;  fourthly,  the  large  roond  ibidd 
(rilui,  iffrli,  d^Mu,  ttnima),  (upported  in  the 
nme  ^*™""f^  -  h^[y,  hi*  helmet  (irtfpiij,  KvrtTjj  aat- 
u,  gaita)  ;  aixthly  and  laitly,  ho  tooli  hii  ipcar 
(tn,"t  Mpv,  Ivata),  or,  in  many  cue*,  two  speara 
l&xfm  tin).  The  form  and  uae  of  tbcae  ponion 
are  dcacribed  in  aefeiate  aitidea  onder  their  Lati 
aamea.  The  annexed  woodcut  eihibita  them  nil  i 
tbc  ftnn  of  a  Oreek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  u 
ibown  ID  Uope-a  Colmmt  o/ tii  Aadmtt  (L  70 
Thoaa  who  were  defended  in  the  raaniier  w 
baa  now  been  lepieeented,  are  called  by  Hi 
irwicTai,  from  their  gxeal  ahield  {imris)  ;  alao 
^nf'f'xo'i  becanae  they  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  their  adiemriei ;  but  much  mocu  i 
■pif|w;i«  beouiae  they  ocenpied  the  front  of  the 
acmj :  aad  it  ia  to  be  otaerred  tbat  tbcae  terma, 
— daJU" 


by  the  ahield  and  thotai,  th«T  bodiea  hkd 
mdch  iligbtei  coTenog,  aodMtiiMi  Gco^ttiiig  < 


irable  titlca,  the  e 


Benae  id  a  complete   aoit  i 

Hend.  L  60)  being  of  iuelf  lu 

wealth  and  laDk  of  the  wearer 

the  Gdd  wu  no  lea*  indicati 

In  Istor  time*,  the  heaTy^rmed  aoldiera  were 
called  AwAJToi,  becaoae  the  term  SwAb  more  eape- 
rially  denoted' the  defenaiTe  armour,  the  ahield  and 
thi^u.  By  wearing  theac  Ihey  were  distinguiahed 
frgo  tha  light-armed,  whom  Herodotua  (ii.  6S, 
G3),  Sat  the  reaaon  jnat  mentioned,  calla  InwAoi, 
and  who  are  alao  denominated  if'iAof,  and  Tufuvl, 
^ifu'jriu,  or  yv/u^ii.    Inatcad  of  being  defended 


ikina,  and  Knnetimei  of  leather  or  eloth  ;  and  in- 
ttesd  of  the  aword  and  lance,  (hey  commonly  fbnght 
with  dana,  atonea,  bow*  and  arrows,  or  tlinga. 

Beaidea  the  beary  and  light-armed  aoldiera,  thr 
AtXTtbi  and  ifiit.nl,  who  in  general  bora  toward! 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  eipluned, 
another  deacription  of  men,  the  itfAToVTaf,  alao 
formed  a  part  of  the  OreclE  army,  though  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  in  earfy  timea,  Inalrad  of  the 
large  round  ahield,  they  canieda  amalleroae  tailed 
the  ir/\TT|,  and  in  other  reapeita  their  irmonc  waa 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hopIiCea.  The  weapon 
on  which  they  principally  depended  waa  the  tpesr. 

The  Roman  aoldiera  had  different  hinda  of  arma 

diffennt  kinda  of  troopa  cannot  be  aepamted  frnoi  ■ 
deacription  of  the  ttoopt  of  a  Roman  army,  and  the 
reader  It  therefon  referred  to  ExinciTTia.  We 
need  only  giie  here  the  figure  of  a  Roman  aoldier 
taken  frorn  the  anh  of  Seplimna  Seienit  at  Rome, 
On  comjuring  it  with  that  of  Ihe  Greek  hoplite  in 
the  other  cot,  we  percciTo  that  the  teienil  parU  of 
the  armour  coneipond,  eicepUng  only  that  the 
Roman  aoldier  wcam  a  dagger  (futx"!^  F«g'o) 
on  hia  right  aide  imtead  of  a  aword  on  hia  left,  and 
inatead  tf  grearea  upon  hia  l^a,  baa  famemdia  and 
ealigai.  All  the  eaaential  porta  of  the  Roman 
heCTy  aimonr  (foriea,  muit,  riipatt,  gaita,  ioito) 
are  nuaitioned  together  in  an  epigram  of  Martial 
(it  S7)  ;  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  weD  known 
pun^  (,Bpi.Ti.l4— 17)  ofSt-Paul,  whoaaenn- 
meimtion  exactly  coincidca  with  the  fiKuro  en  the 
arch  of  SoTema,  and  who  makn  mention  not  only 
of  oreBTea,  hot  of  ahosa  or  aandala  for  the  feet. 

The  aoft  or  flexible  parta  of  the  heaTj  armour 
wen  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princl- 
[sUy  naed  hi  their  formation  waa  thai  competuid  of 
coppar  and   tin   which  we   call   btonae,  or  raoi* 


1S6  ARHILLA. 

BtDparly  belt-metaL     [Ais.J      Hen 
fiir  tbii  metol  (x'^i',  i""* 


ARMILLA- 

pat  on,  to  ba  tlighttj  eipandwl  bj  hsTiis  - 
pndA  drawn  npiut  fraiii  one  Another ;  uid^  a& 
torduig  to  their  length,  the;  went  oan,  twice,  or 
thrice  round  ths  arm,  or  eveo  t  groter  niunW  of 
tiiQM.  Aa  thej  &«qnent]j  exhibited  the  fomi  of 
lei^DII,  Iha;  were  in  luch  ceh  nliud  nHliu 
(jl^fii)  b;  the  AUwDiaiu  (He><rcb.  i-  r.  t^ii)- 
Twitted  hiaceleli  of  the  kind  ducribed  sboTe  oFtni 

on  Greek  Hinlod  lue*.  See  the  umeied 
._.    jom   Sir   Willnun   Huniltoo'i  grekt   work. 


omoir,  and  the  light  reflected  from  tlie  irmi  of  a 
wamor  ii  called  01!^  X'^*'')  by  Homer,  and  /u 
ouHbyVirKiL  (Am '±470.)  Initead  of  copper, 
inm  afUrwiirda  came  to  be  rery  exteiuirelj  nicd 
in  the  mano&cture  o(  unu,  although  aiticls  made 
of  it  ate  DiDch  more  mrel;  diaeoTcred,  becaooe  iron 
it  h  J  expoauie  to  air  and  moiittre  excee^ngl;  liable 
to  cwmion  and  Aecaj.  Qold  and  tilTer,  and  tin 
unmixed  with  copper,  were  alio  uied,  more  eipo- 
dally  Co  enricb  and  adorn  the  artnoor.     [J.  Y.} 

ARMA'RlUM,originaUy  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterwaidi  a  capboord,  aet  upright  in  the 
wall  of  a  room,  in  which  were  kept  not  only  am*, 
but  alM  dotbei,  book),  money,  omamenta,  nnall 
image!  ud  pictorei,  and  other  article!  of  taIu 
Tbe  umarium  wi>  senetally  placed  in  the  atriu: 
of  tbe  houK,  (Dig,  33.  tit,  10.  a.  3;  Cic.  Fi 
OMflf.  SI ;  Petrtm.  Sat.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiL 
6.  I.  S3,  HIT.  2.)  Tbe  diTiiioni  of  a  Kbniy 
were  called  anaarni.  (VitmT.TiL /Vo^,-  Vopi>c 
TiK.  e.)  We  find  WTiunint  dia^m  mentioned 
ai  a  kind  of  Kpulchte  in  an  inicription  in  Oruter 
(p.  393.  No.  *).  For  other  paisagei  lee  Forcel- 
lmi,i.o.  [P.S.] 

ARMILLA  (^^fAior,  l^aJlly,  or  <^4fAjor,  x>J- 
>>£•>,  i/i^llai),  a  bracelet  or  armlet,  worn  bolh  by 
men  and  women.  It  wu  a  fiiTourite  ornament  of 
theMedcaand  Periiani  (Hered.  liiL  US,  ii.  SOj 
Xen.  Atiab.  L  2.  g  27)  ;  and  in  Ennipe  wai  alio 
iron  by  (ho  Oanli  and  Safainee.  (Oell.  ix.  IS  ; 
Lir.  L  1 1.}  Bracelet!  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  among  the  Oreeki  by  tbs  male  lex,  but  Greek 
ladie!  had  bracelet!  of  TariouB  material!,  iliapet, 
and  atf  lei  of  ornament.  The  bracelet  wai  aome- 
time!  called  aiprfiirlif  (from  aipiyytt),  in  LadD 
ipialitr  or  ipatltr  (Plaut.  MeaoKA,  iiL  S\  which 
derived  it!  name  from  iti  keeping  itj  place  by  com- 
preaiing  the  arm  of  the  weaitr.  Bracelets  aeent  to 
UTe  been  frequently  nude  without  having 
end!  joined ;  they  were  then  curved, »  aa  to  require. 


Bmceleta  veie  likewiH  worn  at  Rome  by  ladie* 
of  rank,  but  it  wai  considered  a  moric  of  effeminacy 
for  men  in  an  ordinary  way  to  uie  rnch   female 


which  a 


in   for  deed!   of  e 
;  Plin.  H.  N:  I 


ii.  2  ;  Fctui,  J.  i 
'[  of  hon 


.  from  the  ordinary 
e  cut  below. 
The  following  cuU  exhibit  Roman  bracelet*, 
rhe  firit  figura  repreienia  a  gold  bracelet  di*- 
oTetedat  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Caylni, 
tec.  d'AtU.  ToL  V.  pi.  93.)  The  reeette  in  the 
niddle  ii  compoied  of  dininct  and  reiy  delicate 
eaiei.  The  two  itorlike  flawera  on  (scb  lide  of 
t  have  been  repeated  when  the  holea  for  aecoring 
hem  ate  (till  Tuible.    The  tecond  fignre  repieientc 


(Did  wins  twiited  togetlia,  and  tlia  mod*  of  Gw- 
lamgH  opgn  ths  um,  bj  t  clupi  u  woribj  of  nb- 
•snuaa.  Il  bai  BTidentl^  been  a  ladj*!  onuuneiit. 
The  Iliird  fignre  lepretenU  an  umillA,  whicfa  mnit 
ban  bsa  inloided  tu  a  nnrd  for  nldien,  fbi  it 
vonld  ba  ndicoloiu  to  mppote  focli  a  maaaive  or- 
UBoit  to  hsTs  been  designed  fR  irainen.  The 
irigiiial,  of  pore  gold,  u  more  thin  liriee  the 
length  oT  tho  Ggnn,  and  wa«  found  in  Chnhire. 
(Jniaenfcyu,  Tim.  40a} 

ARHILU'STRIUH,  a  Roman  fcatin]  for  the 
pDificatka  of  aiua.  Itwai  celebratsd  ererryear 
n  lbs  Uth  before  tbe  aleodi  of  NoTembfr  (Oct. 
19),  •bea  the  dtkeiu  aaasmbled  hi  anni  and 
cAied  werifice*  in  the  place  called  Anniloatruin, 
gr  Vim  AimiliiMri,  !□  the  13lb  ngion  of  the  dtj. 
(Fatal,  a.  o.;  Vmm,  Dt  Ling.  Lai.  iy.  32,  t,  3  j 
Iji.  HTU.  87;  P.  Vict.  Dn  Rugiom^ut  ir.  fl.; 
Inicriji  in  Onila,  p.  2i0.)  [P.  S.] 

AftRA,A'RRABO,orARRHA^'RRHABO, 
CUiu(iii.  139.)  UJ):  "  What  ugifen  ai  ana,  i« 
a  laoof  of  B  enntnct  <d  hujmg  and  lelling ; "  bnt 
11  al*D  hat  a  mas  geneial  >lgntficaCiDn.  Tut  thing 
wu  called  arrfaA  wbicb  one  conDacting  partj  gme 
ta  inother,  whether  it  wi*  n  nmi  of  monej  or  any 
tiling  elie,  u  an  eridence  of  tbe  eontnet  of  lale 
bong  made :  it  ima  no  euendal  pan  of  the  om- 
tiBct  of  bnjing  and  Mlliw,  bat  onlj  erldeDce  of 
•gnonent  ai  ta  price.  (Oaina,  Dig.  1 3.  tit  1 .  i.  35). 
Ab  anba  might  be  giien  before  the  completion 
of  a  anlraet.  Then  Ue  igreenient  waa  that  Mine 
Anmal  inatnnnent  b  writing  ihotald  be  made, 
bdvn  tbe  coutnct  ahonld  be  eonaidfred  perfect. 
If  he  wha  gave  the  airtia  refiued  to  perfect  the 
ontnet,  he  fbifeited  it :  if  he  who  had  recrired 
the  airba,  nfoied  to  perfect  ^e  eontraet,  he  wat 
•bliged  to  letnrn  doable  the  Offloanl  of  the  arrha.  If 
tbe  anba  wa«  given  at  STidence  of  a  contiacl  abeo- 
latelj  made,  it  wai  eridence  of  the  nnalterable 
ebligUioD  (^  tbe  eontnet,  which  neither  party 
ileoe  eoold  Tcscind;  noleae  the  airba  waa  ei- 
prenly  giien  to  provide  for  the   oae  of  eithi 


onditiai 


il  bargwn, 

trit  the  ania,  and  if  (be  receiver  receded  from 
hit  batgam,  he  iboold  forfeit  donble  iti  valne. 
When  the  eonmct  wu  completilj  performed,  in 
aU  caaee  wboe  the  airfaa  waa  money,  it  waa  re- 
■tcaed,  or  taken  aa  part  of  the  price,  unleaa  ipedal 
cnalatia  determined  othcrwiae ;  when  the  airha 
*M  a  rii^  or  any  othei  thing,  not  money,  il  waa 
ifaUaed.     The  recoroy  of  the  anha  waa  hj  a 


ThtKrhainMi 


re^weta  leacmblea  tLe  depoait 


of  monajr  which  a  puncbaeer  of  land  ia  En^anil 
generatl;  paya,  acceiding  to  the  conditieoa  of  sale, 
on  eontnctin^  for  hi*  puichate ;  and  the  eanieal 


e  tenn  arrha,  io  ita  genual  m 


caaioni,  ai  in  the  eaie  of  bcmthmenl  (^khuii^). 
(UxTBiMONnrH.]  Sometimea  the  woni  arrha  il 
Daedal  aynon jmona with pignu  (TerenL //eodoaC 
ill  3. 12),  bat  thi>  ii  not  the  legal  mewing  of 
the  term.  (Thibant,  SjiUm  dtt  PattUam-ltKiJt, 
g  144 1  Init.  iiL  tit.  SS ;  Dig.  18.  tit.  1. 1.  36  ;  tit  3. 
a.e|  I4.dt3.  a.£.  gl5i  19.  tit  1.  lII.  gG; 
Cod.  4.  tit  SI.  i.17;  Oellioa,  ivil  9  i  compan 
Bncton,  it  c.  37,  J>a  aequinndJi  Jttnan  Oomi- 
■u  m  eaua  EmptiauM,  and  what  he  laji  on  the 
afriia,  with  the  paaaue  in  Qaioa  alreadr  lefemd 
to.)  (a.  L.] 

ARRHEPHO'RIA  (ifh1-ir«'),  ■  f^tival 
whicb,  according  to  the  varioiu  waya  in  which  the 
name  ia  written  (foe  we  find  Ip<nt<f6pui  or  Ifipvpifia) 
il  attributed  to  different  deitiei.  Tbe  fint  fom.  ia 
derived  from  H^jhrra,  and  Ibni  weald  faidjate  a 
feitival  at  which  mytteriona  thinga  were  carried 
about  The  other  name  would  point  to  Ene  or 
Heiae,  a  daughter  of  Cceropa,  and  whoea  wonhip 
wai  iDtimate^  econeeted  with  that  of  Athena. 
And  there  ii,  indeed,  nfflcient  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  ths  feitiTiil  wai  lolemuiied,  in  a  higher 
•enae,  in  honooi  of  Athena.  {EtipnoL  Mag.  t.  e. 
'Afi^Tt^pot.)  It  wu  held  at  Aiheni,  in  the  month 
of  Skirophorion.  Four  girli,  of  between  leven  and 
eleven  yean  (^ij^poi,  ipait^pai,  if^n^pot : 
Ariitoph.  LgioL  642),  ven  aelccted  eieiy  year 
by  the  king  archon  from  the  meat  diitingnithcd 
fiimiliea,  two  of  whom  auperintended  the  weaving 
of  the  lacred  peplui  of  Athena,  whicb  waa  bcgna 
00  the  lait  day  of  Pyanepaion  (Said.  a.  e.  XoV 
■•In)  j  the  two  olhera  had  to  «rry  the  myattriooa 
and  lacnd  veaieli  of  tbe  goddeii.  Tbeie  latter 
remained  a  whole  year  on  (he  Acropolii,  eilhcr  in 
the  Parthenon  or  lome  adjoining  building  (Har- 
pociBL  >.  V.  Atiwnpiptt;  Pana.  L  27.  g  4)  ;  and 
when  the  featival  commenced,  the  prieiteii  of  tbe 
godden  placed  veaiclt  npon  their  heada,  tho  con- 
tenta  of  which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to 
tho  prieiteai.  With  theae  they  deicendcd  to  a 
natoral  giotto  within  the  diatrict  of  Aphrodite  in 
tbe  gardena.  Here  they  depotitad  the  lacn^d  vci- 
kI>,  and  carried  back  lometfaing  elie,  which  waa 
covered  and  likewiio  unknown  to  them.  After 
Ibii  the  giiia  wert  diimiaied,  and  olhera  were 
choeen  to  nipply  their  place  in  the  acropolis.  The 
giila  wore  wbtte  nbea  adcmed  with  gold,  which 
were  left  for  the  goddeia  (  and  a  peenliar  kind  of 
cakeiwBi  baked  for  them.  To  eovertheeipenuaof 
tbe  featiral,  a  peculiar  litotgy  waa  eslabliihed,  called 
if^Jl^opia.  All  other  deiaili  concerning  thia  Tea. 
tival  are  unknown.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hennnnn,  Ltkrit. 
dtr  paOetiitne.  AUtrtk.  §  61.  n.  9.)         [L.  B.J 

AHROGATIO.     [Adoitio.] 

A'RTABA  (V^),  >  Penian  meanre  of 
capacity,  principally  oied  aaa  com-meainre,  which 
containnl,  according  to  Heiodotna  (L  19Q),  1  me- 
dinuma  and  3  choenicee  (Attic),  ue.  £1  choenicea 
=102  Roman  Beilarii=13j  gotloni  nearly  ;  bnt, 
according  to  Snidaa,  Ileaychiuj,  Polyaenua  {Strai. 
iv.  3,  32),  and  Epiphaniu*  {Pond.  24)  miy  1 
Attic medininna ^96  ieitBrii=:!2  gsllona nearlji 
the  latter  ia,  however,  only  an  approiimata  value. 
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There  was  an  Egyptian  meaaare  of  the  tame  luune, 
of  which  there  were  two  aorta,  the  old  aod  the  new 
artaba.  (Didymna,  c.  19.)  The  old  artaba  con- 
tained 4^  Roman  modii  b  72  aextarii  sa  Q  gallona 
nearly,  according  to  moat  writers;  but  Galen 
(c.  5)  makes  it  exactly  5  modiL  It  waa  about 
equal  to  the  Attic  metretes;  and  it  was  half  of 
the  Ptolemaic  medimnns,  which  was  to  the  Attic 
medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  later  and  more  common 
Egyptian  arbata  contained  3j^  modii  =»  53^  aex- 
tarii ss  6)- gallons  about, which  is  so  nearly  the  half 
of  the  Persian,  that  we  may  fiurly  suppose  that  in 
reality  it  was  the  half.  It  was  equal  to  the 
Olympic  cubic  foot  (Rhemn.  Fann.  Carmen  da 
Pond,  et  MeH$,  y.  89,  90  ;  Hieion.  Ad  Ezsch.  6  ; 
Biickh,  Metroloff.  Untenuek  pp.  242,  &&,  285; 
PiM,Ee(M.  o/Afh,  p.  93,  2nd  ed.;  Wurm,  De 
P<md^  &C.  p.  133.)  [P.  a] 

ARTEMFSIA  (Afn-cfuVia),  one  of  the  great  fies- 
tirals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis  iu  yarious 
parts  of  Greece,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  find  it 
mentioned  at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Po- 
tamia  and  Soteria.  (Pmd.  Ppth.  iL  12.)  It  lasted 
three  days,  which  were  principally  spent  in  feasting 
■nd  amusements.  (Lir.  xxr.  23  ;  Plut  Mareeiu. 
18.)  Bread  waa  offered  to  her  under  the  name  of 
Aoxi^  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  But  these  festivals  occur  in 
many  oUier  places  in  Greece,  as  at  Delphi,  where, 
according  to  Hegesander  ( Athen.  yii.  n.  325),  they 
offered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet  on  this  occasion ; 
because  it  appeued  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare, 
and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  huntins.  The  same  name  was  given  to 
the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  was  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 
(Dionys.  iv.  25  ;  Achill.  Tat  tL  4,  viL  12,  viiL 
1 7  ;  Xenoph.  Epke$,  I  2.)  [L.  &] 

ARU'RA  {apoupa)^  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which  would  appear,  from  its  name,  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  land-measure.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  the  fourth  part  of  the  9\4$por. 
The  vK^Bpow^  as  a  measure  of  length,  contained 
100  Greek  fiset ;  its  square  therefore  =10,000 
feet,  and  therefore  the  amra  b:2500  Greek  square 
feet,  or  the  square  of  50  feet 

Herodotus  (iL  168)  mentions  a  measure  of  the 
same  name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  sixe.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  eveiy 
direction.  Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained 
nearly  17}  inches  (Hussey,  Andait  Wnphts^  &c 
p.  237) ;  therefore  the  square  of  100  x  17|  inches, 
ue,  neariy  148  feet,  gives  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  via. 
21,904.     (Wurm,  De  Pond.  &c.  p.  94.)    [P.  &] 

ARUSPEX.     [Harusfix.] 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
and  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro  (De  Unff, 
Zat.  V.  85,  MUller),  from  offering  public  sacri- 
fices for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  That  they  were 
of  extreme  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  legend  which 
zefciB  their  institution  to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  when  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia  lost  one  of 
her  twelve  sons,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  adopted 
by  her  in  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
remaining  eleven  **  Fiatres  Arvales.**  (Gell.  vi  7.) 
We  also  find  a  college  called  the  SodaU$  TUn^  and 
aa  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine 
religious  rites  (Tac  Ann,  i.  53),  there  is  some 
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reason  for  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  {Rom.  ffisi. 
YoL  i.  p.  303),  that  these  colleges  oonresponded  one 
to  the  other — the  Fratres  Ariales  being  connected 
with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales  Titii  with  the 
Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state,  just  aa  there 
were  two  colleges  of  the  Lmperd^  namely,  the  FeAii 
and  the  Qm'ne^tt,  the  fonner  of  whrnn  aeem  to 
have  belonged  to  ^e  Sabines. 

The  ofiice  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life^ 
and  waa  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or 
d^ve.  They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet 
of  ears  of  com  (spicea  corona)  fastened  on  their 
heads  with  a  white  band.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xviii.  2.) 
The  number  given  by  inscriptions  >'aries,  but  it  is 
never  more  than  nine ;  though,  according  to  the 
legend  and  general  belief  it  amounted  to  twelve. 
One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to  celebrate  a  three 
daya*  festival  in  honour  of  Dea  Dia,  supposed  to  be 
Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the  xvl,  xiv.,  and  xnx., 
sometimes  on  the  vl,  iv.,  and  ul  Kal.  Jan.,  tL  e. 
on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or  the  27th,  29th, 
and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  master  of  tha 
college,  i^[>pointed  annually,  gave  public  notioe 
(indio^at)  from  the  temple  of  Concord  on  the 
capitoL  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days,  the 
college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  to  make 
ofierings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  they  as- 
sembled in  the  grove  of  tJie  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacri- 
fices for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of 
the  different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription,  which  was  vrritten  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (a.  d.  218),  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  the 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antonmus  Pius  Felix  The 
same  inscription  contains  a  hymn,  which  appears 
to  have  bean  sung  at  the  festival  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  (Marini,  AtH  €  MomnmenH  degK 
AroaU^  tab.  xli. ;  Orelli,  Corp.  Intcrip.  nr.  2270  ; 
Klaiuen,  De  Carmine  Fratmm  Arvalmm.)  • 

Besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  firatrea 
arvales  were  required  on  various  occasions,  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumoation  of  which  is  given  in  For- 
cellini.  (Lex.  §.  v.)  Strabo,  indeed  (v.  3),  informs 
us  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priesta 
{Upofurtifunfts)  performed  sacrifices  called  the  Am- 
barvafia  at  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
ager  Romanns,  or  original  territory  of  Rome  ;  and 
amongst  others,  at  Festi,  a  place  between  five  and 
six  miles  firom  the  dty,  in  the  direction  of  Alba. 
There  is  no  boldness  iu  supposing  that  this  was  a 
custom  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  whole  territory  of  Rome. 
It  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  this  collie  ex- 
isted till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gbrdian,  or  a.  d. 
325,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  abolished 
till  A.  D.  400,  together  with  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  were  so  called  firom  the  victim  {kotHa  ambar- 
valie)  that  was  slain  on  the  occasion  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields,  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  merry-makers  (cftomt  ei  tocUX  the 
reapers  and  fiurm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as 
they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceras,  and 
praying  fi>r  her  fisvour  and  presence,  while  they 
offered  her  the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 


{Tag,Cfeorsf.  i.  3S8»)  This  eeremony  was  also  called 
a  iinfralip  (Viig.  EcL  t.  83X  ^  purification  ;  and 
for  a  bcautHnl  descriptian  of  tlie  holiday,  and  the 
pnyen  and  towb  made  on  the  occasion,  the  reader 
is  reficxfed  to  Tibnllaa  (ii  1).  It  ia,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  remark  that  Pdybiiis  (iT»  21.  §  d) 
uca  language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  am- 
bsmdia  in  qieakmgof  the  Mantineana,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  pnnfication,  and 
earned  Tictima  ronnd  the  city,  and  all  the  country. 

There  is,  howerer,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 
the  rites  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  cere- 
raonies  of  the  rogation  or  gang  wedc  of  the  Latin 
clnirch.  These  consisted  of  processions  through 
the  fields,  accompanied  with  prayers  (rogatioites) 
for  a  blessing  on  the  firnits  of  the  earth,  and  were 
eoDthmed  daring  three  days  in  Whitsun-week. 
The  cnslom  waa  abolidied  at  the  Refimnation  in 
ccosequenee  of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of 
the  parish  boundaries  substituted  in  its  place. 
(Hooker,  MooL  PoL  r.  61.  2  ;  Wheatley,  Cbai. 
Pray.  T.  20.)  [R.  W.] 

ARX  (tbcpa),  signified  a  height  within  the  waBs 
of  a  city,  birt  which  was  nerer  closed  by  a  wall 
agamst  the  dty  in  eariier  times,  and  very  seldom 
m  later  thnea.  The  same  dty  may  haTo  had 
sereial  arcn,  aa  was  the  case  at  Rome ;  and  hence 
Yiigil  saya  witli  great  propriety  (Gsor^  iL  536) : — 

**  Septemque  mia  dtdmnro  dreumdedit  aroes.** 

As,  however,  there  was  ecnerally  one  principal 
height  in  the  city,  the  wordonr  came  to  be  used  as 
eqniTslcnt  to  aenpolu  [Acropolis].  (Niebuhr, 
Hist  iifRvme^  timL  iii  note  411.)  At  Rome,  one 
of  the  snmmita  of  the  Capitoline  hill  waa  specially 
called  Antj  but  which  of  them  waa  so  called  hu 
been  a  subject  of  great  dispute  among  Roman  topo- 
graphers. The  opinion  of  the  best  modem  writers 
1%  that  the  Oipdobam  waa  on  the  northern  summit, 
snd  the  Arm  on  the  southefn.  The  Arm  was  the 
regakr  place  at  Rome  ftr  taking  the  auspices,  and 
was  hence  likewise  called  amgwraadmm^  according 
to  Panlns  Diaconns,  though  it  is  more  pobable 
that  the  Anguracnlnm  was  a  place  in  toe  Arz. 
(Lir.  i  18,  z.  7;  PaoL  Diac.  9,v,  AvgvracuUan; 
Becker,  /tSmisdL  AUtr^  toL  l  p.  386,  &c.,  toL  ii 
part  L  p.  313.) 

AS,  or  Lfftru,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
amoog  the  Ronuma.  [LiBRiu] 

ASs  the  eariieat  denomination  of  money,  and 
the  constant  unit  of  ralne,  in  the  Roman  and  old 
Italian  coinagea,  was  made  of  the  mixed  metal 
esUed  Asa.  Like  other  denominations  of  money, 
it  no  donbt  originally  signified  a  pound  wdght  of 
copper  uncoined :  tUs  is  expressly  stated  by  Ti- 
■Mens,  who  aacribes  the  fint  oomage  of  cms  to 
Serrios  Tnllioa.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxziii.  3.  s.  13, 
xTiiL  3 ;  Vano,  De  R»  RutL  il  1  ;  Ovid.F<uL 
T.  281.)  Aeoosding  to  some  accounts,  it  was 
coined  from  the  commencement  of  the  city  (Plin. 
H.  N,  zxxiT.  1 ),  or  from  the  time  of  Numa  (EpipL 
Mmi.  a  FomLi  Isidor.  E^.  zri.  18)  ;  and  ao- 
codiflg  to  others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed 
to  Jaaas  or  Saturn.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  L  7.)  This 
mythical  statement  in  fact  signifii^  what  we  know 
•Im  on  histaneal  evidence,  that  the  old  states  of 
Etraria,  and  of  Centnd  Italy,  possessed  a  bfonae 
or  copper  coinage  from  the  eariiest  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
the  coast,  as  for  as  Campania,  made  use  ot  silver 
mosey.    The  Roman  monetaiiy  system  was  pro- 
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bably  deriyed  from  Etruria.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  nj 
Roms,  vol  L  p.  457,  3d  ed. ;  Abeken,  MiUe^ 
lUOUn^  pp.  284,  326.) 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  not  struck,but  cast 
in  a  mould.  [Forvju]  In  the  collection  of  coins  at 
the  British  Museum  Aere  are  four  ases  joined  to- 
gether; as  they  were  taken  from  the  mould  in  which 
many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most  ases  the  edga 
shows  where  they  were  serered  from  each  other. 

Under  the  Rranan  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors  ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aerarium,  which 
waa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate.    [Comp^ 

NUMIIUS  ;  MONKTA.] 

The  as  waa  originally  of  the  weurht  of  a  pound 
of  twdve  ounces,  whence  it  waa  cHled  at  UbratU 
in  contradistinctiQn  to  the  reduced  ases  which  have 
now  to  be  spoken  o^  and  which  give  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  questioDS  in  the  whole 
range  of  archaeology. 

Pliny  (H.  N,  xxxiil  3.  s.  13)  infonns  us  that 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
in  Older  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state,  the  frill 
weight  of  a  pound  was  diminished,  and  ases  were 
struck  of  the  same  wdght  aa  the  sextans  (that  is, 
two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  andent  weight)  ; 
and  that  thus  the  republic  paid  off  its  debts,  gaining 
five  parts  in  six :  that  anerwards,  in  the  second 
Panic  war,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  (about  ii.c.217),  ases  of  one  ounce  were 
made,  and  the  denarius  was  decreed  to  be  equal 
to  sixteen  ases,  the  republic  thus  gaining  one  half  $ 
but  that  in  militaiy  pay  the  denuius  waa  always 
given  fiv  ten  ases :  and  that  soon  after,  by  the 
Papirian  law  (about  11.G.  Idl),  ases  of  half  an 
ounce  were  made.  Festus  also  (s. «.  SegUmtarii 
Aues)  mentioDS  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two 
ounces  ^t  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  There 
seem  to  have  been  other  reductions  beudes  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  ibr  there  exist  ases,  and  parts 
of  ases,  which  ahow  that  this  coin  urtm  made  of 
every  number  of  ounces  from  twdve  down  to  one^ 
besides  intermediate  fractions  ;  and  there  are  cop* 
per  coins  of  the  Terentian  frumily  which  show  thai 
It  was  depressed  to  ^  and  even  ^  of  its  original 
weight  Though  some  of  these  standards  may  be 
rejected  as  acddental,  yet  on  the  whole  they  clearly 
prove,  as  Niebuhr  observes  (Hitt.  of  Rom^  vol  i. 
p.  461),  that  there  must  have  been  several  re* 
ductions  before  the  first  which  Pliny  mentions. 
Niebuhr  maintains  further,  that  these  various 
standards  prove  that  Pliny^  account  of  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  coin  is  entudy  incorrect,  and  that 
these  reductions  took  place  gradually  from  a  very 
eariy  period,  and  were  caused  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  copper  in  comparison  wiUi  silver,  so  that 
the  denarius  was  in  tne  first  Punic  war  rtaUif 
equal  in  value  to  only  twenty  ounces  of  copper, 
and  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  sixteen  ounces,  in- 
stead of  120,  which  was  its  nominal  value.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  times  when  these  reduc- 
tions were  resolved  upon  were  chiefly  those  when 
the  state  was  desirous  of  relieving  the  debtors ; 
and  thinks  that  we  might  assign,  wiUi  tderable 
accuracy,  the  periods  when  these  redactions  took 
phice.  On  the  other  hand,  B^jckh  aignea  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  increase  in  die  value 
of  copper,  and  on  this  and  many  other  grounds  his 
condudon  is,  that  all  the  reductions  of  the  wdght 
of  the  as,  firam  a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took 
place  during  the  fint  Punic  war,  and  that  they 
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mnniiisd  b  j  >  nml  Bod  ceinqiaiidinK  dimi- 
In  tb  ntlua  of  ths  >il  (MalniJaTinli  Ts- 
I,  g  2S.)  It  ii  impoMibk  to  gin  here 
a  ■anuDUV  of  the  argaments  on  both  *idM : 
tha  ranttriu  of  Niebnlit'  uid  Bfldcb  moit  them- 
mIvh  be  Mudied.  It  is  b^  no  meoni  impivbabts 
that  then  na  ■oine  incmH  in  tlm  calus  of  eoppci 
dnrins  tbe  period  befbro  the  £nt  Punie  wht,  and 
aJu  that  the  fixing  of  th«  iflTtantal  itandaid  amaa 
pertly  out  of  tba  rolation  of  Tains  between  copper 
and  the  ntiei  coinage  which  had  beat  t«j  latel; 
intfoduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ii  ImpoaublB 
•ntirelj  ts  reject  Pllnj*!  ibitemeiit  that  the  im- 
Eiediate  object  of  the  leductioni  he  mmtiona  wu 
the  public  gain.  Mi.  Orole,  vho  odet  with  Bfidib, 
lemarkif  uiat  **  auch  a  j^oceeding  baa  been  n 
nearlj  muTei^  with  goTenuneuta,  both  ancient 
nnd  modem,  that  tbe  omtnuymaj  be  looked  upon 
ai  a  remukable  eiceptunL**  {Ctamtal  Mmeam, 
Tol.  i.  p.  32.) 

Theao  Taiiationa  nulie  it  impouiblo  to  fii  an; 
value  file  the  at,  eieepl  with  reference  to  aame 
more  apedfic  standard  ;  and  this  we  find  in  the 
deaarTia.  Taking  the  Talne  of  thii  coin  at  about 
81  pence  [Dinabius],  the  aa,  at  the  time  of  the 
£nt  coinage  of  the  deoaHoi  (a.  c.  269),  waa  one- 
tenth  of  Iku  Tslue,  that  ii,  about  '85  of  a  penny  or 
U'l  fitrthingt ;  and  in  tbe  time  of  the  lecond  Punic 
vai,  when  16  a«(4  vent  to  the  dtnariiu,  tbe  u  waa 
worth  about  Slbrtbioga.  When  tbe  lilver  coinage 
got  thoroughly  eatabliahed,  the  reckoning  waa  no 
longer  by  aaca,  bat  by  leatertiL  [Sibtuitius.] 
Alio,  during  the  period  or  periodi  of  reduction, 
the  term  am  gran,  which  originally  lignified  the 
old  heavy  coina,  aa  oppoted  to  tke  leduced  aaea, 
came  to  mean  any  quantity  of  co«)cr  coini,  of 
whatever  weight  or  coinage,  reckoned  not  by  tale, 
bnt  by  the  old  ■■andard  <^  a  pound  weight  to  the 
aj  ;  and  thia  itandard  waa  actually  maintained  in 
certain  parmenta,  aach  aa  military  pay,  fines,  Ac 
(Lii.  ir.  41, 60,  t.  2,  iiiii.26i  Plm.  t  c. ;  Sen. 
ad  Htiv.  13  ;  Niebuhr,  HiiL  of  Aome,  to),  i.  pp. 
466,  467).     Thia  mode  of  reckonmg  also  supplied 

■  canunon  meaaure  for  the  money  of  Rome,  aad 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  which  bad  aaea  of  reiy 
rarious  wsighta,  moat  of  them  hfarier  than  tbe 
Roman.  The  name  of  aea  giBTe  was  also  applied 
to  the  uncoined  metal.  (Servioa,  ai  Virg.  Atn, 
tL  363 ;  Mima,  ass  rvifs,  tueUibait  inftctim, 
liidor.  kI.  IB.  13.) 

The  oldest  fonn  of  tbe  aa  ia  that  which  bears 
the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow)  ; 
whence  the  andeot  writers  derived  the  word  for 
inaney,}iaiMua.&om}isait,an  etymiJog-y  on  whic 
na  opinion  need  be  jBonounced ;  but  whether  thi 
irapreas  waa  intended  to  repieaeal  property  by  tbi 
lorTD  of  it  which  waa  then  moat  common,  or  ha 
some  mythological  meaning.  Is  doubtful.  NiL'bnhr 
denies  the  antiquity  of  this  type,  but  bis  sole  ob- 
jeetiaa  is  saUabctorily  answered  by  BSckh.  The 
type  aeema  bowerer  to  bsre  been  much  leaa  nsed 
in  (he  RoaiaD  than  in  some  other  old  Italian  coin- 
igea  t  and  most  of  the  piKea  which  bear  it  ore  of 

■  rude  oblong  shape.  The  next  fonn,  and  t~ 
oonunon  one  id  the  oldest  Roman  aaes,  is  toun 
and  is  that  described  by  Pliny  {.II.N.  nijii. 
s.  13),  aa  baring  the  two-bced  head  of  Janna 
one  aide,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  olh 
(whence  the  eipression  nted  by  Roman  boys 
tossing  ap,  ea^a  a/at  lunni,  Macnb,  Sat.  L  1 . 
The  anneiHi  specimen,  from  the  British  Afoaeum, 


weigha  4O0O  grains ;  the  length  <d'  the  diameter  t* 
this  and  the  two  foUowiiig  cats  <s  half  thtf  A  tba 


The  as  was  divided  into  porta,  which  wer« 
named  accoiding  to  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained.  They  wen  the  iJetuu^  ijectoiu,  iJotlnuu, 
hf,  tepluia,  ssmis,  faivcwu,  fruai,   qaadnau  or 

consisting  respectively  of  1 1,  10,  9,  B,  T,  6,  fi,  4, 
3,  2,  li.  and  1  ouucet.  Of  these  diviuons  tho 
following  were  represented  by  coins  ;  namely,  tha 
mnit,  guijicyot  trmt,  fuafraaj,  sutoas,  and  Msaii. 
Ti  —  : .  _  jii,^^  instance  of  the  aiislcnce  of  the 
a  com  of  the  Casuan  family,  bearing 
an  S  and  three  bulla.  We  have  no  precise  infbmi- 
ation  as  to  the  time  whm  these  divisiuns  were 
tint  introduced,  but  it  was  probably  neariy  aa 
eariy  as  ih^  first  coinage  of  copper  money. 

onncea,  is  always  marked  with  au  S  to  rapment 
its  value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupi- 
'        '  '   Pallas,  accompanied   by  strigila. 


Thefi 


I  of  five 


There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Utiaeum. 
It  is  distingmshed  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value.  The  trmi,  the  third  part  of  the  aa,  or 
piece  of  four  ounces,  ia  msiked  with  four  balU, 
111  the  anneied  specimen,  from  tbe  British  Mu- 
seum, the  bulla  appear  on  both  lidea,   with  ■ 


AS. 

IV  gaadmu  or  fsmHiM,  tha  fonitb  put  of 
tte  ■%  v  p«ee  of  three  mncta,  ba*  thm  balla  to 
dootB  i(*  tmIub^  An  opun  hand,  a  itrigil,  A  dol- 
ptuD,  gnin  of  com,  a  itiir,  licadi  of  Hercoln, 
Om,  Ic^  UB  commnn  deriot*  on  tbi*  onn.  Pliny 
(H.  .V.  uriii.  3. 1. 13)  iay»  that  both  ths  trieni 
■ad  qoadnna  ban  Ibo  ima^  of  a  dbipL  The 
Mtei,  tlie  liiUi  part  of  the  u,  or  piece  of  two 
mcoM,  bean  tvo  bnlla.  In  the  annexed  ipecinien, 
fagmtLe  Briuib  Moaeam,  tbere  u  a  cadnceoi  and 
M^  OD  one  lide,  and  a  cockle-ahell  on  tbe  ethei. 
'  bt  ii  779  gnioM. 


ASCOI.IASMUS. 
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Roma,  1689,  4to.  ;  and  in  Leprim*!  reriiv  of  it 
appended  to  fail  Ciealne  tftitr  die  Tgrrhairr-Pda*- 
jr«r.)  [P.S.] 

A9CAULE3.     [Tibi*.] 

ASCIA  (iri[*invror,  Horn.  Od.  t.  238),  an  adio, 
loiHlori  [Ini.  Ttt.  nm.  L  £34 — 536)  hat  pub- 
liibed  nmnerDDi  nprcKntationi  of  the  adie,  ai  it 
?d  on  ancient  moiiunieiiti.  Weielecttho 
rwioff,  two  of  which  thew  the  iottTument 
itael^  with  a  dif^bt  Tariely  of  faun,  while  the  third 
repretenti  a  ihii^buildef  holding  it  m  hia  right 
'     '   ■   '  it  to  ehape  the  rib  of  a  Tend. 


Tbe  ^ma,  tat  omue  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  ai^ 
ii  mked  br  a  ai«la  balL  Ibsre  ^peat  or  ■'■'- 
am  headi  li  PbIIm,  of  Roma,  aad  of  Diana,  .  , 
bep,  nd  can  of  barley.  (For  other  derica,  lea 
Ecibel,  fiB^.  NiM.  VtL) 

Ate  the  reductioD  in  the  w«ght  of  the  ■•, 

oiiB  nre  atnick  of  tbe  nine  of  2,  3,  i,  "  ' 

10  leei,  which  wen  called  reapectiTelf 


Ii  i>  a  Teiy  remai-luUB  &et  that,  while  the 
duodicimal  ditiaion  of  tbe  ai  pnniled  aniDiig  the 
paUoDi  of  Ilaly  lonth  of  tbe  Apesoinei,  the  ded- 
mil  diriuBi  waa  in  OH  to  tbe  noith  of  that  chain  ; 
n  that,  (f  the  formaaationt  no  qnincnni  baa  been 
ilKnaed,  of  the  latter  no  •emia.  In  Sidlj  tiie 
two  ijnana  wen  iniied.  [Pondbiu.]  For  fnrthei 
dnaOi  Ripecliug  the  coinage  of  the  othei  Italian 
■tala,  KO  Biickb,  Af (tnl.  {/■temoi.  g -27  1  Abeken, 
■Viad-tlalim,  aud  Lepiiiu,  Uder  die  VainiliHig 

iDceitaiafbc 
■utdfcc  mcoej  ,      ,    _ 

^  we  mnH  andaatasd  Um  «.    Tbni 

mlk  aerit,iiat  atrit,iiaaDTtuie^yei.j  10,1000, 
1,000,000  oM. 

The  aind  <u  waa  nied  also  for  any  whole  which 
n>  to  be  diiided  into  twelve  equal  i 
Hum  ytitt  wen  calkd  wKiat.  Thsa  tJ 
tltlnre  of  the  dnodecimBl  dinuon  of  tbe 
lied  ut  onl;  to  weight  and  moDej,  but  ti 
li  Itngtb,  nr&ce,  and  tepadtf ,  to  InheritBocoe, 

Hac^  lir  example,  tlu  phnwe*  loerei  ax  uw, 

ksnoawholeeetate;  lioaw  aa  iJofnaili,  tbo 

to  ihRe-finitha,  tu.     (CiciVo  OiCEm,  6  ;  Con. 

NqL^ttH.  S.)     Pliny  area  UN  1 

i»  ifiiem  i^H.tf.  lyia.  6.  u  7),  anil  ifmlniitlu  a< 

■  ■iinaioi  tornfMI  (g.  N.  ii.  li.  L  11). 

Theu  wu  alio  called,  ia  ancieiit  timea,  aUBroM 
(k  mwai),  and  in  Oieek  ri  iatrifor.     Aeeord- 

Slo  Psijbma  (iL  13)  the  auariiu  wai  equal  to 
the  obolni.  On  tha  coini  of  Chioi  we  find 
iitifiar,  iaaaflou  S^tum,  kaaipia  iia,  iairipm 
Tpio.  (In  addition  to  tbe  woriu  referred  to  in  thii 
uiicle,  and  tbnaa  of  Huuey  and  Warm,  mnch 
vilixhle  iaformatiDn  will  be  found  in  tbe  wozk 
■titled,  Am  Grmt  id  M<imo  Kirduriami,  dm. 


the  abore  ent 

taken  baa  a  ooin  of  tha  Valoiaa  &niily,  and 
ailed  atitculn.  It  wai  chiefly  naed  by  matm, 
whence,  in  tbe  ande 
tmulaled  Asrfl^i, 

Ai  lo  tha  reaton  why  Aecia  ii 
tepnlehral  monnmanla,  tee    ForceUmi,   L»iam, 
,.«.  [J.Y.] 

ASCLEPIEIA  (^KXuxifw),  thenameof  iHti- 
tala  which  were  probably  celebnied  in  all  place* 
where  temple*  of  AKlepioi  (Aeicakpm*)  exiated. 
The  m«t  celebrated,  howerei,  wai  that  of  Epi- 
daorua,  which  took  place  eTviy  five  yean,  and 
waa  lolemniied  with  eonleeta  of  rbapaodiiti  and 
mtuicdana,  and  with  efil^nin  pnceaiiona  and  gamea. 
(Sdio].adPimd,Nm.  iiL  14£  ;  Pana  iL  26.  g.  7.) 
'Amc^Tirltia  are  alao  maDtioned  at  Lunpeaciu 
<Bdckh,  Corp.  /aw.  T<d.  ii.  p.  IISI),  and  at 
Athene  (Aeacbiu,  &  CImipL  pLifif),  which  were, 
probably,  like  thoee  of  Epidattnu,  Mileinniaed  with 
miuica]  conteata.  They  took  place  m  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  of  Eiaphebolioo.  [L.  S.] 

ASCOLIAaMUS  (Aim<Aiar;i4t,  Ibe  leapiog 
□pon  the  Icalhem  bag,  iirii6i)  waa  one  of  tbe 
many  kindi  of  amufomenle  in  which  the  Athamam 
indolged  during  the  Anthotaia  aod  other  feKinli 
in  lumour  of  Diaoynu.    Tbe  AthcniBn*  Murifieod 


us 


ASEBEIAS  ORAPHE. 


R  he-goat  to  the  god,  made  a  hag  out  of  the  akin, 
ameaied  it  with  oil,  and  then  tried  to  dance  upon 
it.  The  yarioua  accident!  accompanying  this  at- 
tempt afforded  great  amiuement  to  the  spectators. 
He  who  succeeded  was  victor,  and  reoeived  the 
skin  as  a  reward.  (Schol.  ad  Aridopk,  PluU  1130  $ 
Plat  i^;>.  p.  190 ;  Viiv.  Oeorg.  iL  384  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  121  ;  HesycL  «.  «.  PiffKoiKidijoyTts  •  Krause, 
Gymnattik  vmd  Agomi$tik  d.  HeUwM^  p.  399,  who 
gives  a  representation  of  it  firam  an  ancient  gem, 
which  is  copied  in  the  above  cut) 

ASEBEIAS  ORAPHE  (^c§<(«  ypa4^\  was 
one  of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic 
laws  for  the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the 
various  tenor  of  the  aocusations  still  extant,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at 
Athens,  and  therefore  as  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other 
countries  in  which  the  civil  power  has  attempted 
to  reach  offences  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  occasions,  however,  upon 
which  the  Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  for- 
ward may  be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly, 
indications  of  that,  which  in  analogous  cases  of 
modem  times  would  be  called  heterodoxy,  or 
heresy.  The  former  comprehended  encroachment 
upon  consecrated  grounds,  the  plunder,  or  other 
injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of  asylums,  the  in- 
terruption of  sacrifices  and  festivals,  the  mutilation 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  introduction  of  deities 
not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  various  other 
transgressions  peculiarly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Bleusinian  mysteries  and  their  divulgation  to  the 
nninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred  olive  trees,  or 
placing  a  suppliant  bough'fbccnypta)  on  a  particular 
altar  at  an  improper  time.  ( Andoc.  De  AfytL  p.  1 1 0.) 
The  hereticd  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expulsion  of  Protagoras  (Diog.  LaSrt  ix. 
1)1,  52)  fcur  writing  ''that  he  could  not  learn 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,^  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  LaSrt  il  12),  hke  that 
of  Galileo  in  a£t6r  times,  for  impugning  the  received 
opinions  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
^Derates  for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public 
worship  to  be  gods.  (Xen.  Apof.  Soe,)  The  va- 
riety of  these  examples  will  have  shown  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enumoate  all  the  cases  to  which 
this  sweeping  accusation  might  be  extended ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  religious  Athens 
^en.  R^.  Ath,  iii.  8)  was  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
fone  jests  of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicu- 
rus to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limit  at 
which  jests  and  scepticism  ended,  and  penal  im- 
piety began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
h  fiovK6fjLfyos  —  which,  however,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those 
only  who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating 
disfranchisement  (&TXfua)  —  seems  to  have  been  a 
competent  accuser ;  but  as  the  nine  archons,  and 
the  areiopagitea,  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the 
sacied  olives  {fioplaij  mjicoi,  Lysias,  Ilepl  rov 
Siyjvou,  p.  282),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had 
also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casually 
discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Asuesia,  and  Protagoras, 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers,  were  equally  liable  to  this 


ASILLA. 

accusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  oould  be  prosecuted  fot 
murder  (^wv),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  moie  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pol- 
lution than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
society,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  per« 
sons  under  age  were  incapable  of  committing,  or 
sufferings  for  this  offence.  (AntipL  TetraL  ii. 
p.  674.) 

The  magistrate,  who  conducted  the  previous  ex- 
amination (iiydxpuru)  was,  according  to  Meier 
(AtL  Proc  pa  300,  304,  n.  34)  invariably  the  king 
archon,  but  whether  the  court  into  which  he  brought 
the  causes  were  the  areiopagus,  or  the  common 
heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which  there  are  several 
instances,  is  supposed  (Meier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  305) 
to  have  been  aetennined  by  the  form  of  action 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petency to  which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the 
Apology  o/Socraiet  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the 
trial  upon  this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all 
public  actions,  and  that,  gensrally^  the  amount  of 
the  penal^  formed  a  separate  question  tm  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  persons 
injuring  the  sacred  olive  trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned by  Andoddes  {De  MyaL  p.  1 10). 

If  the  accuser  foUed  to  obtun  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachnuie, 
and  incurred  a  modified  &rift(a.  The  other  forms 
ol  prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  kirtqfttyii 
(Dem.  c.  Androt.p,  601. 26),  i^kriats  (Meier,  A tL 
Proc.  p.  246),  Mti^ts  (Andoc.  De  MyU.  p.  8), 
vpo^oMi  (Libonius,  Argwn,  ad  Dem,  n  Mid.  509, 
10),  and  in  extraordinary  cases  cIcrayycAfa  (Andoc. 
De  Myd.  p.  43) ;  besides  these,  Demosthenes  men- 
tions (e.  AndroL  p.  601)  two  othtf  courses  that  an 
accuser  might  adopt,  JiutidwBai  irphs  Eftfu>\ir£8af , 
and  ^>pd(tw  irp6s  r^y  /ScuriA^o,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfisetorT  explanation.     [J.  S.  M.] 

ASIARCHAE  (iundpxai\  were,  in  the  Roman 

Erovince  of  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the  re- 
igious  rites,  whose  ofllce  it  was  to  exhibit  games 
and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  games  were  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to 
fill  this  office ;  for  which  reason,  Strabo  says, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected aimually  by  the  different  towns  of  Asia, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of 
these,  one  was  the  chief  asiarch,  and  finequently 
but  not  always,  resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office 
lasted  only  for  a  year ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  the  other  Roman  int>vinoes  in 
Asia,  we  find  similar  magistrates  oonesponding  to 
the  Asiarchae  in  proconsular  Asia,  as  for  instance 
the  Bithyniarchae,  Galatarchae,  Lyciarchae^  &c 
(Strabu  xiv.  p.  649  ;  Acts,  xix.  31.,  with  the 
notes  of  Wetstoin  and  Kuinoel ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  iv. 
15  ;  Winer,  Smtdtn  Realworierimtk^  wet.  Aatar- 
eken.) 

ASILLA  (&o'iXXa),  a  wooden  pole,  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulden,  or 
more  commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  nsed  for 


w  by  Aiulophmei  (Am.  8).  It  de- 
n  bin  chicfif  from  ita  freqnoit  oc- 
irk<  of  OnoBn  art^  of  vhick  Boms 


ASSA'RIUS  NUMMU8.  [Ai.] 
ASSERTOB,  01  AD3ERT0R,  omtaiiii  ths 
■UM  notu  Ihe  Torb  adttren,  which,  when  ooaptsd 
nilh  the  word  nou,  tigniflea  toby  hold  dE  a  thing, 
t> dnw  H  tonrd* one.  Hencethe  phnHoibnm 
>■  UbtrtaiMA,  or  Hbtraii  adamvn  numu,  applie*  to 
bim  who  btjs  bit  huid  on  a  povm  reputed  to  be 
*  ilan.  Bid  oosrif,  or  nunttini  hii  froedom.  The 
pawn  who  Ihut  muntained  ihe  fieedom  of  a  re- 
putnl  ilaTB  wu  oUed  aJtaior  (GaioM,  n.  U),  ud 
hj  the  Uwi  of  tfae  TwelTo  Tnbln  it  w«*  enncted 
in  hnur  at  libeny,  tbu  nch  adMrtor  ihould  not 
hr  ailed  onto    '  '  ■      ■     ■ 
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ciTtl  and  militu?  AiDCtiDaaria,  bad  tfaair  mciHn. 
An  iutance  ii  mmtionod  bj  TteiU*  iAmm.  L  76} 
of  tha  Eoipemt  Tfbflriui  aniitmo  at  thfl  jndina 
(Judidii  aibidtbat),  and  taking  hia  Kat  at  tba 
corner  of  the  tribiinal ;  bat  tUi  {xunge  csnnot 
bo  interpreted  to  mean,  aa  aome  peraoni  interpret 
it,  that  the  emporor  lat  there  in  the  chaiactci 
of  an  aamaor  prapeilj  n  called ;  the  remark  of 
Tacitoa  ihowi  that,  thouh  the  emperor  might  baro 
taken  hii  Mat  imdei  at  name  of  laieiaor  and 
aSeeted  to  be  mch,  he  conld  be  eoniideied  in  no 
other  light  than  aa  Ihe  bead  of  the  mate.  (Compeio 
Snetoii.  7».  Nm,  33,  Tib.  Oaudai,  13). 

Under  the  empire  the  pntctioe  of  hsTing  aa- 
aeiaiin  conlinaed  (Flin.  £^.  L  SO,  ii  11,  x.  19j 
Oellioa,  L  22).  Soetonhu  (CoJio,  U)  mentiani  the 
cau  of  an  aueeur  being  named  to  the  nfltce  of 
praefectDi  praelsrio.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
oeremi  gave  the  aaaoaorei  a  regular  ffJar}'. 
(L^mprid.  Abe  Sen.  46.)     Fteedmen  might  be 

mentioned  nnder  the  Tarioni  namee  of  AMftfurn, 
jurit  ibuUmi,  eonila,  &c  The^prii  ilmiioii,  men- 
tioned bj  OeUini  (uL  13),  aj  aaiiatant  to  the 
jodicci  Cfifoe  adkibert  im  efnuiiiitm  juAieattiri  wo- 
/oiO*  were  the  aiaeanma,  Sabiniu,  a«  it  appear* 
fixun  (Jlpian  (Dig.  47.  til.  10.  a.  6],  wnU  a  book 

tribnnal  with  Ihe  magiitiBte.  Their  adrice,  or  ud, 
was  gireu  daring  the  proceedingi  aa  well  aa  at 
other  time*,  hat  thej  never  pronomiced  a  judicial 
■entence.  Ai  the  old  forma  of  procedure  gndually 
declined,  the  aaaeiaorea,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture of  Savignj-  ((Paniub*  da  Rosi.  RkUi  im 
UiOtlaller,  vol.  i.  p.  79),  took  the  place  of  thejndicea. 
For  other  matten  rela^g  to  the  ajaeuotn,  lee  HolU 
wBg,HaKUmdtiittOiBai>roami,p.]62.     [O.L.] 

ASSI'DUL     [LocurLKTM  ] 

ASTRA'OALUS  (,iirrparritj,t\  litendt}-  li^- 
nifiea  that  particular  bono  in  the  aJiklea  of  certjun 
qnadmpeda,  which  tha  Oreeki,  aa  well  aa  the  Ro- 
mani,  ued  for  dioeand  other  pnrpoaea,  at  deacribod 
under  Ihe  coneaponding  I^tin  wmd  TALvn, 

Aa  alftin  word,ai(ruaAuiioiedbf  VibuTini, 
who  of  couna  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek  wtitera 
on  architecture,  for  aeertain  monlding  (the  aatragal) 

■emblanca  to  a  atring  or  chain  of  Aifi/  and  it  it  in 
fact  alva}^  uted  in  poaitioni  wboe  it  wemi  in  - 
tended  to  hind  togetba  the  parti  to  which  it  ia 
ap[Jied.  It  belcnga  properlj  to  the  more  higfalj 
decoialed  fonni  of  the  Ionic  order,  ia  which  it 
Bppean  at  a  lower  edging  to  the  Ur^  monldingi. 


TheeipreaMan  atxri 
psni  at  a  alan^  occurt  in  Livj'  (i 
18.)  [O.  L.] 

ASSESSOR,orADSESSOa,liteid!T, 
nil  by  tin  ude  of  another.  The  duiii 
ineaMir,  at  deacribed  by  Pauliii  (Di^.  1. 
L  1.)  related  to  "  cognitionet,  pwtuhituniei,  libelli, 
cdicta,  deoeta,  epiatolae ; "  from  which  it  appean 
Ihii  ihey  were  emjUojed  in  and  about  the  adiumit- 
tiaiim  of  law.  The  cimaalt,  jntton,  govemon  of 
feorincea,  and  the  jodicea,  were  often  imperfectly 
■epiainled  with  the  law  and  the  ibrma  of  proce- 
durr^  and  it  wai  neeeaaary  that  they  ihould  have 
the  aid  of  tboK  who  had  made  the  law  their  itudy. 
(Ck.  di  OrtUonr,  i  37,  /a  FErrem,  ii.  29).  The 
pai-tclna  piaetoii^  and  ptaefc 


apital,  aa  tl 


(oTolo),  particnlariy  in 
a  the  following  woodcut,  which 
capital  Ibtmd  in  tha  mint  of  tha 
leinple  of  Disnynu  at  Teat.  Still  liner  enunplea 
occur  in  the  capital)  of  the  templet  of  Erechlbent 
and  Athene  Poliaa,  at  Athena,  when  it  it  teen,  too, 
on  the  iidei  of  Ihe  lolutea.  It  it  alio  often  naed 
in  the  entablature  at  an  edging  to  the  diritiont  of 
the  ccmice,  friexe,  and  architrave.  The  lower 
iigun  m  the  woodcut  repmentt  a  portion  of  tha 
attragal  which  runt  beneath  the  crowning  monlduig 
of  the  architiBve  of  Ihe  temple  of  Erechlhent.  It 
it  taken  from  a  fragment  in  the  Brititb  Mnaamn, 
and  it  drawn  of  tha  tame  liie  aa  the  original. 

The  term  it  alao  applied  to  a  plain  conTei 
moulding  of  the  BUne  lectional  o«rtline  aa  the 
former,  but  without  the  diviiioai  into  linkt,jn>t 
like  a  lomf  on  a  uiiall  tcale  :  in  thia  fonn  it  it  uied 
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ID  the  loiuc  bua  [Sriti*].  In  tha  orden  sulwe- 
qucDt  to  the  Ionic,  —  the  Corinthian,  Roman 
DoiiE,  and  Conpoiiu,  —  the  aitngil   wu  yaj 


freelj  naed.  The  lulet  for  the  um  of  the  nuulding 
ue  giTBO  bj  VitruTin.  (ill  fi.  S  3,  Et.  6.  §6  2,  8. 
Schneid.).  Niuneniui  line  ciBmplrt  of  it  irill  be 
fbnud  in  the  plala  gf  Maach  {Die  OritMiduti  and 
SomitdimBaa-Oni'BuigiiH,Vattdiaii,iai6.)  [P.aj 
ASTRATEIAS  QRAPHE'  (iorpaT.lm 
ypa^),  wai  the  accuBlion  jjutimled  againil  par- 
HHu  who  biled  to  i^pearamong  the  troopi  niter  they 
had1>een  enrolled  forthe  campaign  by  the  generali. 
(Lfi.  H^te  pp.  S21,571.)  We  may  pramme  thai 


the  nmki  {hrinrra^Uv),  wm  any  citiien  that  choK 
to  come  fsrvsrd  {i  fioa\ii±ms,  A  ff'Tri},  and  that 
the  court  waa  compmed  oEsoldien  nho  bad  Rrred 
in  the  csmpaign.  The  preaidency  of  the  eeun,  *c- 
GOiding  to  Mciu,  belonged  to  the  nmeiala.  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incnired  diifranchiaement 
—  Ini/ila,  both  in  hii  own  peraon  and  that  <fl  hii 
dcBHsdanta,  and  there  were  rery  etringent  Uwa  to 
puniih  tbem  if  Ihey  appeared  at  the  public  men, 

(Andoc  (fa  Mgwt.  p.  3fi  ;  Aeich.  n  Qa.  p.  69  ; 
Dem.  n  nmoer.  p.  732  ;  Meier,  AH.  Pncta, 
p.  363,  &c)  [J.  S.  M.] 

ASTKOLO'UIA.  Thi.  word  ii  oocaaionally 
amployed  by  the  heal  Latin  wiiten  (e.  g.  Cii.  de 

indeed  ii  fband  in  that  aenie  more  frequently  than 

preaent  article,  however,  we  coniine  outadrea  Go 
what  ia  alrictly  termed  jxliaai  alrolog!/,  and 
tmt  of  aattunoiny  nnder  AsraoNoMy. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  recorda  of  authentic 
biatory  a  belief  arose,  which  atill  prefaila  im- 
ihoken  in  Iho  Eait,  that  a  myateriaut  but  close 
connection  mhtiated  between  the  relative  poailjmt 
and  miiTeineiita  of  the  btsTenly  bodiea  and  the 
bte  of  man.  In  prcceaa  of  lime  it  waa  maintained 
that  the  fortnnea  of  each  individoal  tbnmghoal 
life  depended  upon  tha  aipect  of  the  aky  at  the 
moment  of  hia  birth,  and  eapecially  upon  the  alar 
which  waa  riaing  abore  the  hoiiion  at  the  inatont 
when  he  tAv  the  light,  and  upon  ihoaa  which 
were  in  ita  immediate  Ticinity  {coi^juiKtae\  or  m- 
moTed  from  it  by  a  liith,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  gnat  circle  of  the  aphere,  or,  finally,  upon 
thoae  which  were  at  the  oppoiite  eitiemity  of  the 
■une  diameter  (oppoaiAxa).  Few  doubled  that  by 
obaerration  and  deep  atudy  persona  might  acquire 
the  power  of  expounding  these  appearances,  that 
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the  deatiny  of  the  child  might  be  pre^'cted  wttli 
earta.inty  by  Iboae  who  were  ahilled  to  inleT]Xet 
the  language  of  the  atara,  and  that  tbe  tesolt  at 
any  nndertaJcing  might  be  forelold  from  the  aspect 
of  the  firtnament  when  it  was  commenced.  Heiteo 
a  numeroiu  and  poverfijl  claaa  of  men  arose  who 
were  diilinguiahed  by  Tariona  designations.  From 
the  country  where  aanunomj  waa  firit  atudied,  und 
their  science  was  first  developed,  they  wore  called 
Cialdtia  or  Babj/l/mii :  from  obserruig  the  Stan, 
asfraaosu,  aitnikigi,  planelarii;  from  employing 
diagrams  such  as  were  used  by  geometrieiana,  na- 
U^matici;  from  detenninihg  ibe  lot  of  man  at  hia 
natal  hour,  gttetUiad ;  from  ptophesying  the  con- 
mmmation  of  hia  atrugglea,  OTDTaAaa-fiaTUEal ; 
while  their  art  waa  known  as  JurrpoAoylo,  fu- 
rtupo\oyla^  ymtKiaXaytot  i/rtrrtXtaftariidt,  An 
C^aida&jntim,  Ma&ttU^  or,  from  the  tables  they 
conaulted,  rmitur^.  Their  calculations  vera 
termed  BaivlonH  ntaner!,  XaJitaimr /tiSotai,  XaK- 
taitnr  4^ii<(,  Jtaliaui  Ckaldaiaia;  their  re- 
aponaea  when  conaulted  Geiid^inrmm  momiia^ 
Oudiaaorum  naialida  pratdieta,  Attnlugomm 
pratdicta. 

The  atsn  and  coniteUalions  to  urbich  attention 
waa  chiefly  directed  were  the  planets  and  the 
aigna  of  the  sodiac,  some  of  which  were  aupposed 
to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  influence  {AyaBoroiol 
imi/Ms),  such  aa  Venus,  Jupiter,  Luna,  Virgo. 
Libra,  Taurua ;  othera  to  be  uniformly  malign 
(iroKoinHal  iurr4pts\  auch  aa  Satumua,  Mara, 
Scorpio,  Cnprifomua  ;  others  to  be  doubtful  (hrl- 
Ksmi  iaripfs),  auch  as  Mercurius.  By  the  com- 
bination and  conjuncUon  (ovySpa^A,  aimleliaiio) 
or  opposition,  bowcer,  of  Ihoie  benign  with  those 
malign,  the  penrer  of  the  Utter  might  be  neu- 
tmliaed  or  e»en  rcTersed,  and  a  moat  happy 
horoscope  be  produced,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Auguatua 
who  waa  bom  under  Capricomua  (Suet  Aug-  3i), 
and  hence  that  figure  frequently  apptATS  on  hit 
medals.  For  the  sake  of  expediting  calculations, 
the  risings,  settings,  moraments,  and  relatire  poai- 
tions    (orfua,    oceana,    flu'va,    true,    dueatioiiet, 

Aabiiurt  Jbnaa^  porHarri,  pontia  sidmm  el  spatta) 
were  carefully  registered  in  table*  (Tlattut, 
'iMf'p"")'  In  so  fer  as  tbe  planeu  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  of  especial  importance  to  note 
thrODgh  what  aign  of  the  aodiac  they  happened  to 
be  passing,  since  each  planet  had  a  peculiar  aign, 
called  the  domui  or  hooae  of  the  planet,  during 
ita  aojoum  in  which  it  posseaaed  superior  power. 
Thua  Libra,  Capricomua,  and  Scorpio  were  re- 
ipectiiely  the  homn  of  VcnDs,  Saturn,  and  Mara. 
The  einct  period  of  birth  (<iora  s^emiatit)  binng 
the  critical  moment,  the  computation*  lounded 
upon  it  were  atyled  yirtfftt  {ffemiaira),  ipa^niroa 
{ioraacapuM\  or  aimply  dV^m,  and  the  star  or 
stars  in  the  ascendant  lidiu  aafa&ti'aas,  ndem  na- 

Astnlogers  seem  to  baTe  fi)mid  their  way  to 
Italy  even  before  a  free  communication  was  opened 
up  with  the  East  by  the  Roman  conqueala  in 
Oieece  and  Alia,  since  they  are  mentioned  con- 
leraptuoasly  by  Ennius.  (op.  Cic.  Dt  Dtb.  i,  fiS.) 
Aboot  a  centu^  later  the  goremment  aeem  to  have 
become  sensible  of  the  incouTsiience  and  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  such  impostors, 
for  in  B.C.  13S  an  edict  was  promulgated  bj-  C. 
Comelina  Hiapnlloa,  at  that  time  praetor,  by  which 
tbe  Chaldocana  were  banlahed  fmm  the  ci^,  and 
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altered  to  quit  Italy  within  ten  days  (Val.  Max.  L 
3w  §  2),  and  thej  were  again  banished  from  the  dty 
in  B.  &  33,  by  M.  Agrippa,  who  was  then  aedile. 
(Dion  CaM.  xfir.  1.)  Another  serere  ordinance  was 
levelled  by  Angnstus  against  this  class  (Dion  Cass. 
IzT.  1,  Ixri  25),  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
sach  phrases  as  **  expulit  et  mathematicos  **  (Suet 
Tib.  36)p  ^  pdsis  Italia  niathematicis  *'  (Tac  Hist, 
n.  62),  in  ue  historians  of  the  empire  prove  how 
fina  a  hold  these  pretenders  must  have  obtained 
oTer  the  public  mind,  and  how  profitable  the  oc- 
CQpatioo  must  have  been  which  could  induce  them 
to  facaTe  disgrace,  and  sometimes  a  cruel  death 
(Tac  Amuu,  32).  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  stringent  chazacter  of  the  pooal  enactments  by 
which  they  were  denounced,  they  appear  to  have 
kept  their  ground,  and  although  from  time  to 
time  crashed  or  terrified  into  silenoe,  to  have  re- 
rived  with  fresh  vigour  in  seasons  of  confusion 
and  anarchy,  whm  all  classes  of  the  community 
hanging  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear,  were 
predisposed  to  yield  to  eveiy  superstitious  im- 
pulse. It  mnst  be  remembered  also^  that  the  most 
OGstere  princes  did  not  disdain,  when  a^tated  by 
doabts  or  excited  by  ambitious  longings,  to  ac- 
quire the  principles  of  the  art  and  to  consult  its 
proliessacB,  as  we  may  perceive,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  fit>m  the  well-known  story  of  Tiberius 
and  Thxasyllus  (Tac.  Ann,  vL  20,  21).  Hence 
Tacitas,  after  recounting  the  h^h  promises  by 
which  the  **  mathematici  ^  stimulated  Otho  to 
assome  the  purple,  adds  in  a  tone  of  sorrowfal 
res^natkMi,  **  genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum, 
qiefantibus  BsJlax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  veta- 
Utar  semper  et  retinebitur.^^  (See  Cia  Dh.  ii. 
42,  &e. ;  OelL  xiv.  1 ;  Hor.  Conn,  il  17. 17 ;  Pers. 
v.  46  ;  Juv.  iii  43,  viL  194,  xiv.  248,  vi  653 
-^81  ;  Tac  Ann,  u.  27,  32,  iiL  22,  iv.  58,  vL 
20,  xiL  22,  52,  68,  xvi  14,  ffisi.  I  22,  il  62; 
Saet  Tib.  24,  36,  VitelL  14,  Nero,  40 ;  QeH  1 9 ; 
Ditn  Cass.  xlix.  43,  Ivi  25,  Irii.  15,  Ixv.  1  ; 
Zonar.  iL  p.  142;  Lips.  JSxeurs.  vii.  ad  Tac  Ann, 
ii. ;  Jani,  JSxcun.  ad  Hor,  Carm.  ii.  17.  17  ;  Rn- 
perti,  NoL  ad  Toe,  Amu  ii.  27.  For  the  penal 
enactments,  see  Rein,  Dot  Crimmalre^  der 
Honur^  p.  901,  &c  Leipzig,  1844.  Those  who 
wonld  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  astrology,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
mast  peruse  the  works  of  Manilius,  Julias  Fir- 
miens,  and  Ptolemy.)  [W.  R.] 

ASTRONO'MIA,  astronomy.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed in  the  present  article  to  give  a  technical  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  astronomy  among 
the  ancients,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  popular  portion  of  the  science, 
the  observations,  namely,  upon  the  relative  position 
and  apparent  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
cspedaUy  the  fixed  stars,  which  from  the  earliest 
epoch  engaged  the  attention  of  those  classes  of  men 
who  as  shepherds  or  mariners  were  wont  to  i^ass 
their  nights  in  the  open  air.   Wc  shiill  consider :  — 

1.  The  different  names  by  which  the  constella- 
tions were  distinguished  among  the- Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  legends  attached  to  each  ;  but 
we  ihall  not  attempt  to  investigate  at  length  the 
origin  of  thcBC  names  nor  the  times  and  places 
when  and  where  they  were  first  bestowedi  The 
materials  for  this  first  section  have  been  carefully 
coOected  by  Idcler  in  his  essay  entitled  Unter- 
tuAmgcn  uber  den  Ursprung  vmd  die  Bedentungder 
Sunamm  (Berlin,  1809),  a  i^ork  which  we  now 
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mention  specially  once  for  all  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  constant  references  ;  in  the  Hidorinche  Unier' 
suckttngen  uber  die  attronomixlien  BeoUic/dunffm  der 
AUen^  by  the  same  author  (Berlin,  1B06)  ;  in  a 
paper  by  Buttmann  Uber  die  EtUstekung  der  Stem^ 
bilder  wilder  griochisthen  Sfare^  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1826 ;  and 
in  the  Gescftickte  der  AstrononUe  of  Schaubach. 

2.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars 
considered  with  reference  to  tne  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  —  a  series  of  phenomena  which  in- 
curring regularly  every  tropical  year,  served  in 
the  most  remote  ages  as  the  sole  guides  for  the 
operations  of  the  husbandman,  and  which,  being 
in  later  times  frequently  appealed  to  bv  the  poets^ 
are  sometimes  designated  the  *^  Poetical  Risings 
and  Settings  of  the  Stars.^  Here  we  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  the  compilations  and  dissertations, 
ancient  and  modem,  brought  together  in  the 
Uranalogion  of  Pctavius  ;  upon  the  disquisition  by 
J.  F.  P&ff  entitled  Commeniatio  de  Ortiim$  et  Oc* 
oasibus  Sidentm  apud  auctores  (^aasicoB  omnmemora- 
tos  (Getting.  1 786)  ;  upon  a  paper  by  Ideler,  Udier 
lien  aatronomischett  TheU  der  Fasti  des  Ovidy  in  the 
Tranmctions  of  the  Beriin  Academy  for  1822 — 
1823,  and  on  the  Handbwh  der  C^rcmologie  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  two,  three,  or 
more  seasons,  according  to  the  risings  and  settings 
of  particular  stars  or  clusters  of  stars.  The  Hand* 
6ifta&  der  Chronologie  contains  a  full  examination  of 
all  the  most  important  passages  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  which  bear  upon  these  points. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  tne  year  and 
the  distribution  of  time  into  months,  days,  hours, 
and  other  periods,  which  in  some  degree  belong  to 
the  same  subject,  are  tr^ted  of  separately  under 
the  heads  of  Calkndarium  and  Dies,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  fixed 
stars  (erromsy  stdlae  erraticaey  see  GelL  xiv.  1), 
we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  under  Planktab. 

I.  Thx   Hibtort  and  Nahbs  op  tbb  Cont- 

8TBLLATI0NS. 

To  begin  with  the  two  earliest  among  profime 
writers,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  former  notices  the 
Bear  or  Waggon;  Bootes;  Orion;  the  Dog  of 
Orion  ;  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Hyades  :  the  latter, 
Orion;  Sirius;  the  Pleiades;  the  Hyades;  and 
Arcturus.  We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from 
this  that  they  woe  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
or  forms  of  any  other  constellations,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  neither  the  Lit^  Bear  nor  the  Dragon 
were  known  to  Homer,  for  although  these  remain 
always  above  the  horizon  in  the  latitude  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  speaks  of  the  (Great)  Bear  as 
the  only  constellation  which  never  plunges  into 
Ocean *s  baths  ;  and  we  are  elsewhere,  as  wiD  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  that  the  LiUle  Bear  was 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  by  Thales. 

Pliny  (H.  N.  ii  6)  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  (fi.  B.  c. 
500),  and  asserts  that  Aries  and  Sc^ittarius  were 
marked  out  before  the  rest.  The  first  distinct  in- 
formation, however,  with  regard  to  the  Grecian 
heavens  was  contained  in  the  '^yom-poy  and  the 
^aiy6fjL(ya  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  who  d^d  b.  c.  352. 
Both  of  these  works  are,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contents  are 
known  to  ua  from  the  poem  of  Aratus  (fi.  b.  c  260), 
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which,  as  we  areaMured  in  the  oommentaiy  which 
bean  the  name  of  Hipparchns,  doei  little  more  than 
represent  in  vene,  with  very  few  rariationa,  the 
matter  contained  in  the  two  treatises  named  above, 
especially  in  the  latter.  The  great  popularity  en- 
joyed by  the  production  of  Aratus  (Cum  toU  et 
Iwta  temper  Aratus  erit)  must  have  depended  upcm 
the  attractions  presented  by  his  theme,  and  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  spirit  or  grace  with  which  that 
theme  was  handled.  We  know  the  names  of 
thirty-five  Greeks  who  composed  commentaries 
upon  it,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
three  translations  into  Latin  verse— one  by  Cicero, 
of  which  fiagments  only  remain ;  another  by  Caesar 
Oermanicus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  preserved ;  and  a  third  by  Rufiis  Festus 
Avienus,  which  is  entire.  Virgil  borrowed  laigely 
from  this  source  in  those  portions  of  his  Geoivics 
which  contain  references  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  prognostics  of  the  weather.  There  are  also 
valuable  Greek  scholia  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Theon,  but  manifestly  compounded  of  materials 
derived  from  many  different  quarters.  The  work 
itself  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  A  description  of  the  constellations,  extending 
to  line  4^4. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  Planets,  of  the  Milky 
Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Equator, 
followed  from  v.  569  by  a  full  detail  of  the  stars 
which  rise  and  set  as  each  sign  of  the  zodiac  ap- 
pears in  succession  {avyayaro\eJ). 

8.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  separate  poem,  and  placed  apart 
nnder  the  title  Aioorq/ncui,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  various  appearances  which  enable  an  ob- 
server of  nature  to  predict  the  weather.  It  will 
be  seen  below  that  the  constellations  described  by 
Aratus  still  retain,  with  a  few  variations,  the  names 
by  which  he  distinguishes  them. 

In  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Eratosthenes  (fl.  b.  a 
230),  entitled  Karcurr«pi<r/io(,  probably  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
details  the  mythological  origin  of  the  constellations, 
together  with  the  number  and  place  of  the  stars  in 
each,  we  find  the  same  forms  aznmged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Aratus,  who  is  followed  step  by  step. 
The  Birdf  however,  is  here  termed  the  Swan  ;  the 
Centaur  is  individualised  into  Odron;  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice  appears  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  sister- 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  part  of  tne  third  century  before  our 
era  ;  and  ^c  first  steps  were  made  by  Timocharis 
and  Aristyllus,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  290. 
They  invented  the  method  of  determining  the 
l^aces  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  roferring  them  to  one 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  fior  this 
purpose  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
learn  frx>m  Ptolemy,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination of  many  stars  were  observed,  among 
others  of  Spiea  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 
to  be  8°  from  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Hipparchus,  about  150  years  later,  followed  up 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated :  his  observ- 
ations extended  from  b.  c.  162  to  b.  a  127  ;  and, 
whether  we  regard  the  originality,  the  magnitude, 
or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  he  is  weU  entitled 
to  be  Tegarded  as  the  father  of  the  science.  (See 
Plin.  H,  N.  il  26.)    In  addition  to  many  other 
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services,  he  first  drew  up  a  regular  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars,  pointing  out  Uieir  position  and 
magnitude,  he  first  delineated  accnratdy  the  shape 
of  the  constellations,  and  he  first  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  comparing  his  ouii 
observations  with  those  of  Timocharis  and  Aris- 
tyllus. It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  the 
works  of  so  great  a  man  should  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commentar}'  in  three  books 
upon  the  description  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Endoxna 
and  Aratus  ('E^fryriais  r&r  'Apdrov  teal  E{f96^ov 
^aivoii4imy\  the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his 
productions.  We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  of  his  most  valuable  ob- 
servations has  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  long  enjoyed  such  high  fiime  Uiat  all 
former  authors  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemr 
(fl.  A.  D.  100),  contained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  the  Almagest  and  derived  in  all  pn>- 
bability  in  a  great  measure  from  that  compiled  by 
Hipparchus,  long  served  as  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent labours  m  the  same  field,  and  little  more 
than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  attempt 
was  made  to  supersede  it  by  something  mom  per- 
fect It  embraces  48  constellations  (21  northern, 
15  southern,  and  the  12  signs  of  the  sodiac),  com- 
prising 15  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  45  of  the 
second,  208  of  the  third,  474  of  the  fimrth,  21 7 
of  the  fifth,  49  of  the  sixth,  9  obscure,  and  5 
nebulous,  in  all  1022.  These  are  the  constella- 
tions, usually  denominated  the  (Hd  Conatdlafiotu^ 
to  distinguish  them  frx>m  the  additions  made  in 
modem  times,  and  these  we  shall  consider  in  re- 
gular order.  The  stars  are  enumerated  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  figures,  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  magnitude  of  each  being 
specified.  In  connection  with  many  constellations, 
several  stars  are  mentioned  as  it/jutp^ctrol^  that  is, 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the 
figures  ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  notices  the 
Hair  of  Bertmoe^  among  those  near  the  Eagle  the 
Antinous.  The  single  stars  and  small  groups  to 
which  particular  names  are  assigned,  are,  J  rctencs, 
the  Lyre,  CapeQa,  the  Kide,  the  Eagle,  the  Hyades, 
the  Pleiades,  the  Manger,  the  ^sasa,  Regmlme 
(fiaartXlffKos),  Vtndemiahrix,  Spioa,  Aniaret,  the 
Houmd  (he  does  not  give  the  nameSirius^Camipms, 
and  Procyon. 

Among  our  Greek  authorities  we  must  not  pass 
over  Geminus,  whose  work  ISXaceyvy^  cif  r& 
^tur6fi€ya  contains  in  sixteen  chapters  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  striking  facts  in  Astronomy  and 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  personally ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  frwn  his 
book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he 
flourished  about  b.c  70,  at  Rome,  or  at  some 
place  under  the  same  paralleL  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  the  constellations  and  of  those  stars  and 
small  clusters  distinguished  by  pardadar  names. 
The  Coma  Berenices,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  here 
an  independent  place  assigned  to  it ;  the  FbaL  or 
LitUe  Horse,  is  termed  irporofiii  twirou  Ktdt  Ir- 
irapxor,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus  ;  in  addition  to  the  15 
Southern  ConstelUtions  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  the 
Stream  (x^^f  fHaros)  issuing  from  the  urn  of 
Aquarius,  and  the  Tkyrsi$s  of  the  (^tanr.  The 
sixteenth  chapt^  is  particularly  interestiitt  and 
valuable,  since  it  contains  a  parapegma  or  '^■^'■^^•t 
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of  ike  rinngs  and  settiiiffs  of  the  fixed  ttui,  with 
■ngDMtica  of  the  weauer,  according  to  Meton, 
faictemoD,  Eudoxiu,  Calippw,  and  othen,  the  ob- 
•enrations  of  each  being  quoted  separately. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  knowledge  of  the  itars 
conuDunicated  bj  the  Greeks  without  in  the 
^htest  degree  extending  it  Only  two  Latin 
vriten  disooorse  specially  on  the  subject,  Manilius 
and  Joliiis  Fiimictts,  and  their  treatises  belong 
lather  to  Judicial  Astrology.  The  poets,  however, 
especially  Ovid  and  Viigil,  make  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  risings  and  settmgs  of  the  fixed  stars, 
to  the  moat  remarkable  constellations  and  to  the 
legends  attached  to  them.  Cicero,  Germanicus, 
and  Avienna,  as  we  have  stated  above,  executed 
*— T*^**rTif  of  Aiatos,  while  in  Vitruvius,  Pliny, 
f!nlnm*.ll«j^  Martianus  Capella,  the  Scholiast  on 
Gennanicn^  and  Hvginus,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
details.  Manilius,  it  is  dear,  took  Aratus  for  his 
gaide  in  so  fitf  as  the  constellations  were  con- 
cened ;  fior  he  docs  not  notice  theHairqf  Beremeej 
the  Foaiy  nor  the  Somtkem  Crown, 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  constellations  as  seventy-two 
in  number ;  but  he  seems  to  have  eked  out  the  sum 
by  eoanting  separately  portions  of  figures,  such 
as  the  Plnadety  the  Hyade*^  the  Urn  and  the 
^mm  of  jiquaritu^  the  TTi^rrras  of  the  Centaur^ 
the  Head  of  MeduaOy  the  Scymetar  cf  Perteus^ 
the  Mamger,  the  TVeo  ^saes,  Cofdla^  the  Kidt^ 
the  Hair  of  Bermiee^  the  Tknme  of  Caemir^  and 
probably  the  more  conspicuous  among  the  indivi- 
dual stars,  such  as  Archmti  and  Sirius.  He  sets 
down  the  nnmber  of  observed  stars  at  1600,  which 
fu  exceeds  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Scholia  on  Germanicus  do  not  constitute  a 
regular  eommentaiy  like  the  Scholia  on  Aratus, 
bat  are  translations  from  Eratosdienes,  with  some 
exoerj^  added  subsequently  perhaps,  firom  the 
Sphaeia  Oiaeca  et  Barbara  of  Nigidius  Figulus  and 
odier  works  on  astronomical  myths. 

The  PoeHcom  Astronomioonj  which  bears  the 
nanae  of  Hyginus,  is  written  in  the  style  of  Era- 
tosthenes, and  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from 
YuBL  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Foal  nor  of 
the  Souiiem  Chwcm,  which  proves  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  composed,  whenever  that  may 
have  been,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Aratus  than 
to  Hippaxchns  And  Ptolemy. 
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Namee  qfOe  ComwUBaiume, 

In  what  follows  we  arrange  the  constellations, 
with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  enumerating  first  the  twenty- 
ooe  ttorthem  signs ;  secondly,  the  twelve  sodiaod 
s%ns;  and  lastly,  the  fifteen  sopthem  signs.  In 
cMh  ease  we  give,  first,  the  name  by  which  the 
ooosteDatian  is  known  among  ourselves;  secondly, 
the  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Aratus ;  and  lastly,  the 
ether  Greek  and  Latin  names  which  most  fre- 
fsently  occur  or  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

1.  Ths  GrxatBkar,Thx  Plough,  Charlss* 
Wain,  "Apteros  (/xrydAij),  'ZXimi  (Arat  27, 
&«.),  Mf^  Arebu^  Major  Urwa  (German.),  He- 
Hoe  (Clc,  ManiL  L  303).  The  most  remarkable 
ctaster  in  the  northern  hemisphere  both  on  account 
of  its  brilliancy  and  from  the  drcumstance  that  it 
never  nnks  bdow  the  horizon  in  Europe  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  is  that  which 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  was  known  by  the 


names  of  "Aprros,  The  She  Boar,  or'A^o,  The 
Waggon  {IL  xviiL  487,  Od.  v.  275),  which  the 
Romans  translated  by  the  equivalent  terms  Urea 
and  Plaudrum  or  Currut,  At  a  later  period  when 
the  Lesser  Bear  bad  been  added  to  the  number  of 
the  celestial  signs,  the  epithets  fi«yd\ii  and  fwcpd 
were  applied  to  them  respectively  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, and  in  like  manner  Ovid  {TrieL  iv.  3) 
speaks  of  them  as  nuigna  minorque  ferae.  The 
ancient  Italian  name  for  the  seven  bright  stars 
which  form  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
group  was  Sepiem  Triones  (Cic),  that  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Varro  (L.  Z^.  vL  4  ;  GelL 
ii.  21 ;  Festus,  s.  o.  TWofies),  lie  Seven  Ploughing 
Oaceny  an  appellation  which  as  well  as  that  of  c^io^a 
was  extended  to  the  Lesser  Bear.  Thus  Aratus 
commences  his  description 

"hpttroi  i/ui  rpox^*^^  ^b  9^  ica\4oirrai  Sfut^ntj 

deriving  fi/io^oi,  absurdly  enough,  from  B/m  ;  Vixgil 
celebrates 

Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  gemmooftie  Trionee^ 

and  Vitruvius  (ix.  3)  not  only  employs  Seplem' 
trio  simply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  but  distinguishes 
between  SepUmtrio  mc{jor  and  Septemtrio  minora 
and  again  speaks  of  the  Ardo9,  qui  SeptenUrionee 
diamiur. 

In  addition  to  the  above  designations  we  find 
'EAlfct},  applied  to  the  Greater  B^  alone,  derived 
from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  cnrve  {itwh  rov  ixia- 
atodai,  Schol.  ad  Arat  87),  while  firom  the  mythi- 
cal connection  established  between  this  constella- 
tion and  Callisto,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  monarch 
Lycaon,  the  Ladn  poets  constantly  refer  to  it  as 
Lyeaonis  Arctot;  Parrhatu  Ardoe ;  Parrhaeidee 
steUae  ;  Maenalie  Ursa,  &c  The  term  Booes  learU 
employed  by  Propertius  (ii.  24.  24),  is  explained 
below  (No.  5)  under  ArctopkgUut,  For  the  story  of 
Callisto  and  her  transformation  see  Ovid.  Met  ii. 
409,  Fast,  il  155;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg.  L  246; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Atiron,  il  1.  2.         , 

2.  Ths  LiaaxR  or  Littl*  Bvab,  "ApicTos 
(fuKpd%  Kvy^ovpa,  Kvy6oovpts  (Arat  27 — 30ft),  - 
Arctus  minor  (Cic),  C^nomra  (Cic.  ManiL L  306). 
This  constellation,  we  are  assured  by  many  au- 
thorities (SchoL  ad  Horn,  IL  xviii.  187 ;  AchilL 
Tat  Isagog.  in  Arat  Phaen.  e,  1  ;  Diog.  LalSrt  i 
23;  Hygin.  PoSt.  Attron,  il  2),  was  lint  added  to 
the  Grecian  catalogues  by  Thales  by  whom  it  may 
possibly  have  been  imported  from  the  East ;  and 
while  from  its  dose  resemblance  in  form,  it  shared 
the  names  of  "AfMcror  and  Hfui|a  with  its  more  an- 
cient and  majestic  companion,  it  enjoyed  exclu- 
sively the  appellations  of  ^oa^ini  and  Ktnf6aovpa, 
The  former  was  derived  firam  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the 
guide  by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  see, 
the  Grecian  mariners  with  less  judgment  emj^oy- 
ing  Hdice  for  the  same  purpose  (Aiat  37  ;  Erat 
Cat  2;  Schol.  ad  German,  p.  89;  Hygin.  P.  A, 
il  2).  The  latter,  signifying  eanie  oommEo,  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  not  ■•  in 
modem  times  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  presented 
by  three  of  the  stars  ^hich  form  a  circular  sweep, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  upturned  curl  of 
a  dog^  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expression  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Heliee,  The  early  astronomers 
seem  to  have  generally  oonsidered  that  one  of  the 
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Btan  in  the  Little  B«ar  marked  the  position  of  the 
pole,  hot  it  is  difficult  to  determine  firom  their 
words  to  which  they  severally  refer.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus  who,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  dearly  understood  Eratosthenes  whom  he 
quotes,  one  of  the  three  stars  forming  the  toil  was 
allied  PoUu  and  the  two  others,  from  circling 
round  it,  Xopcvroi,  J%e  Daneen,  the  same  appa- 
rently with  the  Ludente*  of  the  Scholiast  on  Ger- 
manicus. 

Those  poets  who  regarded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Callisto  represented  the  Little  Bear  as  her  dog;  hut 
according  to  another  legend  commonly  received, 
the  two  hears  were  the  two  nymphs  who  acted  as 
nurses  in  Crete  to  infimt  Jove  (Arat  81),  and 
hence  the  phrase  Cretaetu  Arcti  (German.). 

3.  Ths  Dragon,  Apdxcnf  (Arat  45),  trans- 
lated by  the  Latins  2>meo  (Cic  German.  Vitruv.), 
Serpen*  (German.  Vitruv.  ManlL  Ovid),  and  Jngms 
(Viigil.  Ovid.  ManiL).  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Georg, 
L  205)  remarks  that  there  are  three  Anguee  in  the 
sky,  one  lying  between  the  Bears : 

Maximus  hie  ilexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 
Circum  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos : 

(comp.  Vitruv.  Iz.  S):  the  second  grasped  by 
Ophiucua:  the  third,  to  the  south,  around  the  Crater 
and  Corvtts,  The  superior  richness  of  the  Greek 
language  distiiiguished  these  as  ApdKCfy,''Oil>ts,  and 
"TBfni,  The  description  of  Amtus  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  verbatim  and  with  great  spirit  by 
Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythologicolly, 
the  dragon  was  r^arded  as  the  snake  which  once 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  as  a  snake 
snatched  by  Minerva  from  the  giants  and  whirled 
by  her  aloft  to  the  pole.  (Hygin.  P,  A,  iL  3»  iii. 
2  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg,  i.  244  ) 

4.  CXPHBU8,  Kif^i^f  (Ai'dt  183),  Cepheus 
(Cic  Vitruv.  ManiL),  laeidee  Cepheus  (German.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-fated  monarch  and 
the  other  members  of  his  fiunily  who  beamed  in 
the  heavens,  Caseiopekt,  Pereeuty  and  Andromeda^ 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catasterisms  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  ThB    BSAR-WAaDBN,BoOTXS,THBWAG- 

GONBR,  *ApKre^(tXaJ^  (Arat  91),  Arctophyla* 
(Cic.  German.  ManiL  L  323X  translated  by  Ovid 
{Trist,  L  10.  15)  Cusloe  Ureae^  and  by  Vitruvius 
(ix.  3.)  Cuitat  Arcti,  or  simply  Ciutos  (L  c),  was 
denominated  also  Boiinis  (Arat  L  c).  Bootee  (Cic. 
German.  ManiL),  L  e.  Btdmleue^  the  ox-driver,  and 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Axatus  {L  e,)TpifyTirfis, 
the  vintager.  The  first  name  which  supposes  the 
constellations  to  represent  a  man  upon  the  watch 
denotes  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  with  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  (Callisto,  then  Arctophylaz  became 
her  soon  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
slain  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in  Homer 
((M.  T.  272^  refers  to  the  A/m^a,  the  imaginary 
form  of  Boivnis  being  fancied  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
group  which  indicated  the  season  of  the  vintage. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constelhition  is  Abcturu8, 
*A^Nrroi^f  (Arat  95%  Arcturue  (Cic.  German. 
Vitruv.  ManiL),  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophylaz.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
{Eirg,  $is^  610),  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereaftei, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
Qreece  and  Rome.    Some  late  writers,  such  as  the 
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Scholiast  on  Gerroamcus,  Hyginus  and  MaitmBCMr 
C^apcUa,  use  the  name  Arctums  for  the  whole  ooii- 
stellation,  but  Aratus,  Oeminns,  and  Ptolemy  con- 
sider it  as  a  single  star. 

The  l^^ends  with  regard  to  BoStes  present  many 
different  aspects  ;  by  the  Greeks  he  was  nsoally 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  ;  Ovid  in 
one  passage  {Faat,  vi  235)  calls  him  Lycaon,  the 
father  of  the  hapless  damsel  ;  by  others  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  Icarins  (or  Icarus)  to  whom 
Bacchus  taught  the  use  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 
constellation  Virgo  was  his  daughter ;  Erigone, 
and  either  the  greater  or  the  lesser  hound,  was  her 
dog  Maera  {Canie  loarnuy  Ov.  Faet,  iv.  939). 
Hence,  too,  the  Septemtriones  are  styled  Bocee 
loarii  by  Propertius  (iL  24.  24). 

Homer  (Od.  v.  272)  calls  Bootes  t^e  96wy,  firora 
his  descending  below  the  horizon  in  an  upright 
position,  and  therefore  very  gradually.  Compare 
Ov.  Fast.  iii.  405  ;  Claud.  Bapt.  Proeerp,  il  190, 
and  the  **'  pigri  sarraca  Bootae  **  of  Juvenal,  v.  23. 

6.  Thb  Northern  Crown,  Sr^^oros  ( Arat 
71),  Corona  (Cic  Vitruv.  ManiL),  Ariadnee  corona, 
Afinoa  corona^  German.).  Ptolemv  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Crown  (Sri 
^Hu^os  fi6p€ios,  y6Tios\  and  hence  the  modem  name. 
According  to  the  legend  commonly  adopted  this  wus 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadne  placed  by  Ba^hus  in  the 
firmament  to  do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  hence 
the  epithets  applied  by  Germanicus  as  quoted 
above.  (0>mp.  viig.  Georg.  L  222 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
460  ;  ManiL  L  330.) 

The  name  Gemma^  now  given  to  the  most  re- 
splendent star  in  the  circle,  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans. 

7.  Hbrculbs.  The  constellation  now  known  by 
this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as  an  lui- 
known  or  nameless  form  (ctSwXov  SXotop  ;  kirtvBios 
ciSc^Xofo),  which  fix>m  its  resemblance  to  a  man 
toiling  {fwyioyrt  kvUpl  ioixhs  etHwKoy)  on  his 
knees,  was  usually  called  *'Eyy69wrtPf  which  the 
Romans  either  expressed  in  the  same  letters,  JEn- 
gonasi  (Manil.  v.  645),  Engomaein  (Cic.),  or  by  the 
translations  Genicuiatus^  Jngeniesdatue  (Vitruv.  ix. 
3),  Ingcniadus  (JuL  Firm.  viii.  17),  Nixue  m 
genibus  (Vitruv.  ibid.X  NtMi  genu  species  (Gcnnan. 
Manil.  i.  322,  v.  645),  Dextro  gefu  nijtua  (Ger- 
man.), or  simply  Nisue  s.  Nuns  (Cic  German.), 
Innixua  (Avien.  205),  or  with  reiferenoe  to  the 
labouring  attitude  Uefectum  sidus.  Effigies  d^eda 
labore  (German.). 

According  to  Avienus  (v.  175X  the  appellation 
of  Hercules  was  bestowed  by  Panrasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  by  others  as  Ceteus, 
son  of  Lycaon,  by  others  as  Prometheus  chained  to 
Caucasus.     (Hygin.  P.  A,  ii.  6,  iiL  5.) 

8.  Thb  Lvrb,  X^Xvs,  Aipa  (Arat  268),  Lgra 
(German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  L  331X  FitUs  (Cic), 
Fidis  (CoL  xi.  2.  §  43,  &c),  FidiaUa  (Piin.  N.  M 
xviii.  64.  Sec).  Ptolemy  (^.  A.)  designates  as 
6  Xofiir^f  Ti)t  Xt/fMtr,  the  peculiarly  bright  star 
(a  Lyiae),  which  renders  this  constellation  so  con- 
spicuous ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  simple 
A6pa  among  the  Greek  astronomers,  as  well  aa 
Fidis  and  Fidictda  among  the  Latins,  waa  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this  single  star,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  sign.  Mam'lius  seems  to  speak 
of  Fides  as  a  constelktion  distinct  from  Lyra,  but 
the  passages  are  very  confused  (i.  409  ;  comp.  324, 
337).  The  invention  of  the  Lyre  being  ascribed 
to  Mercury,  we  naturally  find  the  epithets  ^^ppal^ 
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(Ant  674X  KtfhXnnthi  (597),  Mereurialis  (Oer- 
mmL\  C^Bmia  (Cic.)  attachcMl  to  it. 

9.  Thx  Swan,  'Opyis,  cdfoXoy  fyns  (Aral 
273,  275X  Alet  (Cie.),  Voburisy  Aw  (Vitrnv. 
iz.  4X  The  Bird  ia  the  name  giycn  by  Aiatos 
and  Gemimis  to  the  ocmstdlatian  tenned  by  Era- 
tosthenes (c.  25)  K^KVDf,  rendered  C^mu$  by 
Ocnnanicns  and  Maniliiia,  for  which  the  synonym 
Ohr  is  fineqnently  sabstitnted.  By  mythoIogisU  it 
was  regarded  as  the  swan  of  Leda. 

10.  Cassiopxia,  Kod'iri^eia  (Aral  189),  Qu- 
mepna  (Cic:  German.  ManiL  L  361),  Caamojpta 
( VitniT.).  For  the  myth  regarding  her,  see  Hygin. 
P.  A.  ii.  10  ;  compi  Arat  654  ;  ManiL  t*  504; 
Propert  i  17.  3 ;  ColomelL  xL  2.  §  7a 

11.  PxRSBua,  ncptn^f  (Arat  248),  Ptrmu 
(Cic;  German.  Vitniy.  ManiL  i  857,  865X  was 
pictured  as  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crooked  sword 
(l^np,  &lxX  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  the 
Gcrgon  Mednsa,  Tofrf^wv  (Gemin.  Ptolem.),  Oor- 
ffomtam  eaput  (Vitntv.  iz.  3),  Cforyonu  ora  (ManiL 
L  366X  O^nif  G^M^oaw.    (Hygin.  P.J.  iiL  11). 

12.  Thx  Chariotbkr,  *Hv(oxof  (Arat  156), 
HemoAms  (ManiL  i.  369),  Auriga  (Cic.  German. 
VitivT.),  Amigator  (Avien.),  was,  according  to 
cne  l^end  (German.),  Enctkimiusj 

Qaem  psimnm  curBU  yolitantem  Jupiter  alto 
(^oadrijogis  conspezit  eqnis.        Manil.  i.  370. 

According  to  another  (German.  tUcf.)  Myrtilns  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaua,  who  betrayed  his  master 
to  PelopB.  (Hygin.  Fab,  84.) 

The  br^fateit  star  in  this  constellation  (a')  was 
termed  A^  (Arat  157)  by  the  Greeks,  who 
pictured  a  goat  supported  npon  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm  of  the  figure,  and  by  the  Romans  Capeila 
(Ond.  Manil.  Plin.)  or  Copra  (Cic  Vitmy.  Hot. 
German.  Colomd.).  The  epithet  'fiXeytif  in  Aratus 
(164),  aooording  to  the  ez]danation  of  his  Scholiast, 
was  applied  because  the  id|  rested  hfi  i^s  itKhms 
rw  'Hirufx<>v,  and  hence  OZnitis,  Olenium  peau, 
Olatmm  adntm.  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place 
soon  before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was 
tenned  s^iim  plmriaUj  while  the  legends  de- 
clared that  this  was  the  yery  goat  Amaltheia  who 
nursed  Jnpiter  upon  Mount  Ida.  Both  of  these 
points  are  toadied  upon  in  the  couplet  of  Qyid : 

Nascitur  Oleniae  signum  pluviale  Capellae^ 
Ilia  dati  coelum  praemia  lactis  habet 

The  two  stars  (C,  V)  placed  by  Aratus  (166) 
and  Ptolemy  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga  were 

Thx  Kids,  '%pupoi  (Arat  158),  Hoedi  (Cic. 
Vitniy.  ManiL  L  372),  and  are  said  to  haye  been 
lint  named  by  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  about  b.  a 
500  (Hygin.  P.  A,  il  13).  They,  as  well  as 
Capella,  are  ^ken  of  as  heralds  of  the  storm. 
(Manil.  L  372 ;  Virg.  Oeofg.  i.  205,  Aen.  iz.  663  ; 
Hor.  Cbrm.  iii  1.  28.)  The  star  which  marks  the 
oortheni  h<m-tip  of  the  Bull  was,  according  to 
Vitruyius  (iz.  3),  called  Aurigae  ManuSy  since  he 
was  si^posed  to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

13L  Thx  Sxrpxnt  Holdxb,  *0^iovxos  (Arat 
75),  Opiiuau  (German.  Vitmy.),  AnguUenms 
{Ck.  ManiL  y.  384),  Angmfkr  (Columel.  zL  2. 
§49),  SerpeHtaritu  (SchoL  German.),  was  com- 
nonly  regarded  by  mythical  writers  and  poets  as 
Aeacal^ius  (Eratosth.  e.  6 ;  Oy.  FaaL  yi  735),  and 
by  MMBe  as  Hercules,  not  to  mention  other  more 
oUcnre  Iqiends.    (Hygin.  P.  A,  il  14,  iiL  13.) 

14.  Thx  Snakx,  grasped  by  and  surrounding 
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the  fignre,  was  termed  t^is  (Arat  86)^  Angtdi 
(Cic;  German.),  or  Smrpmt  (Cic.  Vitmy.), 

Serpentem  Graiis  OjiJuuckut  nomine  dictus 
Diyidit,  &c.  Manil.  L  338. 

and  is  reckoned  as  a  separate  constellation. 

15.  Thx  Arrow,  *Or<rr^r  (Arat  311X  T^or 
(Eratosth.),  SagiUa  (German.  Vitroy.),  Oara 
»agitta,  Fulgens  tagitta  (Cic.),  is  distinct  from  the 
arrow  fitted  to  the  bow  df  Sagittarius,  the  archer, 
in  the  sodiac  Hence  Aratus,  after  deacribing  the 
latter,  adds 

"Ecri  94  ris  roor4p»  fi^KiifUyos  AKKos  6tffr6s 
Ainhs  Urtp  to^ov. 

(Comp.  Cic.  325 ;  German.  683 ;  ManiL  L  349.) 

16.  Thx  Eaolx,  *AcT<(r  (&irrtfs,  Arat  315), 
Aqmla  (Cic  Vitrnv.),  or,  in  poetical  circumlocu- 
tion,  Jovis  armiger  (Gennan.  Ayien),  Jovis alei 
(German.  ManiL  i  350),  Amtiger  tmeia  tmguibuB 
alat  (German.),  Praepet  adunoa  Jams  (Qy.  Fa$L 
yL  196).  The  principal  star  is  named  specially 
hxT^s  by  Ptolemy ;  but  firom  the  circumstance  of 
his  placing  it  among  those  of  the  second  magnitude, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  less  bright  in 
his  day  than  at  present 

Antinods.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  stars 
around  the  Eagle  not  properly  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  constellation,  remarks,  i^  &y  6 
*APTivoos,  which  corroborates  the  statement  of 
Dion  Coasius,  that  Hadrian  assigned  a  star  to  his 
fayourite.  Antinous,  as  a  separate  constellation, 
was  first  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe. 

17.  Thx  Dolphin,  A€\<pls  (Arat  313),  s. 
AcX^dr,  Ddpkinm  (Cic.  German.  Vitmy.  ManO. 
L  353),  Delphin  (Goman.)  was  regarded  by 
mythologists  as  the  dolphin  which  bore  Arion. 

18.  Thx  Littlr  HoR8K,*Iinrov  vporofi^i,  lite- 
rally, tke/bre  quarters  of  a  horas^  was  unknown  to 
Aratus  and  Eratosthenes ;  but  appears  from  the 
words  of  GFeminus  to  haye  been  intrt>duced  by 
Hipparchus.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Vitmvius  nor 
by  Manilius. 

19.  PxaASVR,  •fmro*  (Arat  205),  Eqwu  (Cia 
Vitray.  ManiL  i.  355),  Sompety  Sonipea  ales 
(German.).  The  legends  haying  declared  that  this 
was  the  steed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name  Pegasus 
((Hxman.  505)  was  employed  as  early  as  Eratos- 
thenes to  distinguish  the  constellations,  but  Antes 
speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  koree,  (Oy.  Fasi.  iii. 
450.)  The  figure  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
fore  quarters  only. 

20.  Andromxda,  *Av9pofUhi  (Arat  I97X 
Andromeda  s.  Andromede  (Cic.  German.  Vitroy. 
Manil.  L  357,  363).  Andromeda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  and  hence  the  con- 
stellation is  termed  C^thms  by  Manilhis  and 
Germanicus  (L  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
deliyerance  from  the  sea  monster  by  Perseus  wa 
find  Persea  in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

21.  Thx  Trianglx,  AeKrwr6it  (Arat  235 ; 
Cic),  Deltatum  (German.  ManiL  i  360),  the  rpU 
ywnw  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitray.  iz.  8,  **  In- 
super  Arietis  signum  fiicientet  stellae  sunt  trigomm 
paribus  lateribus.** 

Signs  of  ike  Zodiac. 

1.  The  Ram,  Kpi6s  (Arat  225),  Aries  {Cic 
Gennan.  Vitmy.  Manil.  L  263%  Laniger  ((Ger- 
man. 699  ;  ManiL  iL  546).  This  was  the  rmy 
golden-fleeoed  ram  which  bore  away  Phryxus  and 
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HaQa  firom  the  wrath  of  Ino,  and  hence  the  de- 
■ignatioDB  in  Oyid  of  Phtyteea  OvU^  Peeut  Atka- 
manticUu  ffettet, 

2.  The  Bull,  Tavpos  (Aiat  167%  Tmtrui 
(Cic  German.  Vitniy.  ManiL  L  264),  Bos  (Ger- 
man. 181),  was  by  some  mythologers  r^iarded  as 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  tnuisfonned  himself  to 
gain  Europa ;  according  to  others  as  the  cow  into 
which  lo  was  metamorphoied ;  in  either  case  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Juno,  as  indicated  by  Ovid 
{Fatl.  It.  7.  7).  In  another  passage  (yi.  712),  in 
reference  to  the  fonner  idea,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
Apatoreuay  while  Martial  (x.  51)  applies  the  epi- 
thet 7>ri«c 

This  constellation  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
including  within  its  limits  two  small  but  closely 
packed  dusters  of  stars,  which  attracted  attention 
at  a  Tery  early  period,  and  are  distinguished  by 
Homer  (72.  xviil  486)  and  Hesiod  {Ery.  615)  as 
the  Hyadjbs  and  Plkiadbb,  names  which  they 
itill  retain  unchanged. 

The  HYikDSB,  TdScs  (Ant  173),  ffyades 
(German.  &c.),  situated  in  the  forehead  ol  the 
figure  {M  irarrl  furAw^j  Aral ;  M  rov  fiov- 
tcpdywy  (}emin.),  derived  their  name  iarh  rov  0cu', 
biecause  the  period  of  their  setting  in  the  morning 
twilight  (the  end  of  November)  marked  the  most 
wet  and  stormy  period  of  the  year.  By  the  Ita- 
lian peasants  they  were  denominated  the  nuulae^ 
i.  e.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, but  probably  erroneously,  that  TdScf  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  *Tf  (Plin.  H.  N.  zviii. 
26  ;  GelL  ziiL  9),  They  set  in  the  evening 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  re- 
public, about  the  2(Hh  of  April,  and  hence  were 
known  as  the  tulnt  Parilioium  (or  PaUlienan\  the 
Parilia  (or  PalUia\  the  festival  which  marked  the 
birth-day  of  the  dty,  being  kept  upon  the  21st 
Ancient  astronomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  stars  included  in  the  Hyades  (see 
SchoL  ad  Arat).  Thales  reckoned  two  only  (vis. 
a  and  •),  the  two  eyes  of  the  bull ;  Euripides 
three ;  Achaeus  four ;  Hesiod  five  ;  Pherecydes 
seven.  The  latter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  the 
names  have  been  preserved  by  Hyginus.  One  of 
these,  TJ^me,  is  put  by  Ovid  (FaaL  vL  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (v.  784)  he 
terms  the  Sidut  Hyantit^  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
which  he  had  previously  (v.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Plkiadks, 
II\cJa8«f,  n\i|Ze(Scf  (Hom.  L  e,  Arat  255  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  Plnadsa  (Ger- 
man. &C.  &C.),  a  wcffd  for  which  various  e^rno- 
logies  have  been  proposed,  the  most  reasonable 
h&jog  the  vtfb  srXcIy,  their  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  November  having  been  the  signal  in  the  eariy 
affes  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
discontinue  his  voyages.  The  form  vcXclaScf,  L  e. 
tikjiodt  o/piffeonsy  probably  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  was  VerySiae  (Cic), 
Sidu9  Ver^arum  (Vitmv.  iz.  2),  derived  mani- 
festly firom  their  heliacal  rising  in  spring.  Aratus 
.notices  the  circumstance  that  tiiey  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  teven  stars,  although  six  only  are 
visible,  and  thus  Ovid  also 

**  Quae  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solent** 

The  fiMt  is  that  the  duster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
laod  of  several  very  small  ones,  which  are  tde- 
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seopic.  Under  very  fovourable  cireiimstanee%  how- 
ever, one  of  these  may  have  occasionaUy  been 
discerned,  as  Hipparchus  states,  or,  possibly,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  fixed 
Stan,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  which  it  at  one  perbd  possessed,  and  have 
become  neariy  or  totally  invisible.  Be  diis  as  it 
may,  the  disappearance  of  the  seventh  Pleiad  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  By  Hesiod  they 
are  styled  'ArXdcycycif,  CSUldren  of  AUom,  from 
whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  the  expression 
AtianHdetf  the  name  of  the  damsels  (Ant  262) 
being  ^/cyoM,  Merope^  CWaeno,  Eleelray  Sterope 
(or  Aaterope^  German.),  TaggeU  and  Mma.  Of 
these  six  wedded  divinities,  die  seventh  a  mortal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dimmed  by 
the  influence  of  the  debasing  alliance.  One  or 
other  of  the  above  names  is  frequently  empli^ed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Taji^ete  (Viig.  Gtorg.  iv. 
232  ;  Ov.  Met,  ia  594),  Maia  (Viig.  Gsory.  i. 
225)^  StBTope  (Ov.  Tiid,  x.  14),  and  in  like 
manner  IIAcMis  or  Plna»  is  oftoi  used  in  the 
singular. 

3.  Tub  Twinb,  A(8v/moi  (Ant  147),  G€mmi 
(Cic  German.  Yitruv.  Manil.  i  265).  The  two 
brightest  stars,  being  supposed  to  represent  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

4.  Ths  Crab,  laapmivos  (Ant  147),  Ccmeer 
(Cic  Yitruv.  German.  ManiL  i  265),  called 
Lernoaiwby  Columdla  (x.  81 3),  because,  according 
to  the  legend,  it  cnwled  out  of  the  Lcnaean 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  IMtormu  in 
Ovid  {MtL  X.  127)  and  Manilius  (iii.  816)  pro- 
bably  refien  merely  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  not,  as  Ideler  supposes,  to  the  same 
contest 

Two  small  stan  in  this  constellation  (%  8)  were 
called  "Ovok,  Atim  s.  AitUi,  the  Donkeys,  one  being 
distinguished  as  the  northern  (/Mpsior),  the  other 
as  the  southern  (i^^iof),  and  a  nebular  bright- 
ness between  them,  *dm},  Ptxtes^^  the  Stall  or 
Manger.  (Ant  894,  &c ;  Plin.  H.  M  xviiL  85 ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what  Manillas  calb 
Jvffulae  (v.  174,  and  note  of  Scal^.),  although 
Jugula  is  a  name-sometimcs  applied  to  Orion. 

5.  Thb  Liok,  A4w  (Ant  14d),Ieo  (Cic 
German.  Yitruv.  Manfl.  i.  266),  regarded  as  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Herculesi  and  hence  con- 
stantly termed  simply  Nemaetu  (e.  g.  ManiL  iii 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  Jieffmhu^  a 
name  introduced  by  Copernicus,  was  anciently,  as  we 
learn  from  the  scholiast  on  Antus,  called  fieurtXio-- 
Kosj  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  animal  (hrl  r^s 
Kop^Uu),  In  Pliny  it  is  Regia  {H.  N,  xviii.  26, 28), 
in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus,  T^iAerons,  whidi  is 
either  a  corruption,  or  arose  from  his  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  says,  **  Stella 
Regia  appellata  Tnberoni  in  pectore  Leonis,^  «.  e. 
The  star  on  the  Lion^s  heart  called  Segia  by 
Tnbera 

6.  Thb  Yiroin,  Uapeivos  (Ant  96,  &c), 
Vhgo  (Cic  German.  Yitruv.  Manil  i.  266),  Eri- 

goHB  (ManiL  ii.  552,  et  pass.),  was  mythically  re- 
garded as  Aim),  JuetiUa,  or  AttroM^  or  ZMErigome^ 
or  as  OsTM,  or  as  Jna^  or  as  jFbtfama,  the  last 
name  being  given  to  her,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  Gkrmankns,  **  because  she  is  a  neadiess  ooostel- 
lation.** 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  is  called 
by  ArstDS  3rdxvs,   SfiM    (Gefman.    YitruT.), 
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Spumm  {CSc\  Tbs  Corn  Eab,  and  this  die 
%nre  is  nippoMd  to  grasp  in  her  left  hand. 

The  star  which  marks  the  right  wing  (c)  was 
T^ayynrhp  (Aiat  138)  s.  irporpvytp^f  s.  rpw- 
TvHv),  tnuttlated  ProvuuinMator,  Vhtdemiator », 
Vmdemiior^  and  is  now  known  as  VimdmmatritR, 
names  which  it  receiTed  in  consequence  of  rising 
ihortlj  befiure  the  period  of  the  vintage.  (Aiat  138 
and  ichol.  ;  Colnmell.  xi.  2.  §  24  ;  Ov.  Fcut,  iii 
407;  Plin.  H.  M  xviiL  26,  31  ;  Vitrur.  ix.  3, 
saj«  that  the  Greek  name  was  wporpOyerofj  and 
the  Roman,  Prummdenua  Afctjor,) 

7.  Thk  Balakcs  was  by  the  earlier  Greek  as- 
trtnuNnen  invariably  denominated  XijAol  (Asat 
89X  CSU&w  (Cic;  German.  ManiL  it  544,  et  pass.), 
Thb  Claws,  «'.  e.  of  the  Scorpion,  which  stands 
next  in  the  Zodiac  Geminus,  who  flourished,  it  is 
helieved,  aboat  bl  c.  80.  is,  as  fiu  as  we  know,  the 
first  Gredc  writer  who  distinguishes  the  seventh 
lign  aa  Zvy6s,  which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  indif- 
ferently with  XifAot  The  term  L&ra,  for  which 
Ciceio  in  one  passage  employs  Jvffumy  was  first 
fannally  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  Calendar 
of  Jalios  Caeear,  to  whom  it  was  very  probably 
nggested  by  Sosigenea.  The  figure,  it  woiud  seem, 
was  derived  finom  the  East,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  equali^  introduced  into  the  heavens 
at  the  period  whoi  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into 
that  constellation  marked  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 
The  scientific  Latin  writers,  such  as  Yitruvius, 
CohnneUa,  and  Pliny,  uniformly  distinguish  this 
sign  by  the  name  Zt&ra  alone ;  the  poets  use 
either  Libra  or  ddae^  as  may  suit  their  purpose. 
Manilius  combines  both  into  one  phrase  {Jt^ 
CAe^ormt,  L  609),  while  the  ingenious  conceit  by 
which  Viigil  represents  the  Scorpion  as  drawing 
m  his  claws  in  order  to  make  room  for  Augustus, 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  first  Geoigic. 
(Comp.  Ov.  AfeL  ii.  195.) 

In  the  commentaiy  of  Theon  on  the  Almagest, 
Libra  is  fireqnently  represented  by  Alrpa  or  Airpai, 
a  word  originally  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Sieiliana,  tzimsformed  into  Xt&ra,  and  then 
xestored  to  the  later  Greeks  in  the  new  sense  of  a 
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8.  Thb  Scorpion,  Xco^fos  (Ant  85.  304), 
SootTtima  (Cic.  German.),  Seorpioa  (ManiL  i.  268, 
et  pass.),  Scorpio  (Vitruv.).  Cicero,  in  his  tivns- 
lation  of  Aratus,  and  Manilius,  both  make  use  also 
of  the  term  N^pa^  a  word,  according  to  Festus,  of 
African  origin,  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a 
Soorpiaa  and  sometimes  a  Crab  (Plant  Cq».  ii  8. 7; 
Cic  de  Fin.  t.  15)  ;  and  thus  Cicero,  in  line  460 
of  his  Aratus,  distinctly  indicates  the  fourth  sign  by 
the  word  NepOj  which  elsewhere  is  put  for  the 
Sonnton.  Aratus  names  this  constellistion  fiiya 
djipCor  and  rdpat  fjJya  (84,402),  because,  according 
to  the  Grecian  amngement,  as  explained  in  the  last 
paxagiaph,  it  occupied,  together  with  its  daws,  the 
space  of  two  signs.     (Ov.  Mei.  ii.  195.) 

'Arr«{fn}r,  now  Antares,  the  name  given  to  the 
briffhtest  star,  is  fint  found  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
ana  probably  refers  to  its  colour  and  briHiancy,  r»- 
vaUu^ihat  q^(the  planet)  Mar$» 

9.  Tbs  Archkr,  to^cvt^s,  ro^cvr^p,  and 
simply  T^oi'(Arat  306, 400, 664, 665),  A^iUarnu 
(Vitrav.),  Soffittipatena  (Cic),  SagHtj^  (German.), 
Araieaau  {Ck.)i  and  simply  Areu$  (Cic  German.). 
Thk  bowman  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  centaor  {Miactut  equo^  Manil.  l  270),  hence  is 
frsfBOitiy  termed  OMftiariM,  and  sometimes  indi-. 


▼idnalised  into  CUrom  (ffaemomu  atau^  Ot.  MM, 
ii  81),  thus  giving  rise  to  a  confusion  between  this 
sign  and  the  Centaur  among  the  southern  constel- 
lations. (Comp.  Columell.  x.  56 ;  Hygin.  P.  A, 
il27.) 

10.  Thb  Goat  (t.s.  the  Chamois),  A^x^ircpafr 
(Arat  284X  Atgoeerot  (German.),  Oaprioormu 
(Cic  German.  Vitmv.  BianiL  i  271),  Caper 
(ManiL  il  659),  called  also  n^  by  Eratosthenes. 
Hyginns,the  scholiast  on  Germanicus,  and  Isidoms, 
inform  us  that  some  of  the  ancients  represented 
this  creature  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  actually  figured  on  several  coins  of  Au- 
gustus, who  was  bora  under  the  siffn.  No  notice  ' 
of  such  a  peculiarity  in  shape  is  taken  by  Antos,  * 
Entosthenes,  or  Ptolemy. 

11.  Thb  Watbrman,  TBpoxios  (Arat  288), 
Ifydroekoot  (German.),  Aguarnu  (Cic  Vitrnv. 
German.  ManiL  1 472),  AtptUmteiu  (German.  560), 
Fumdetu  latioef  (German.  388),  Aeqmoreut  jmomi$ 
(ManiL  ii  558),  Juoemt  gormt  aquam  (Or.  F^uL 
i  652),  and  simply  Juomi$  (ManiL  iv.  709),  was 
r^arded  by  those  who  connected  the  figure  with 
mythical  legends  sometimes  as  Dmoalioa  (German. 
568),  sometimes  as  Oai^fmedei.  (ManiL  v.  487  ; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  Arat  283.) 

The  firar  stars  (7,  (,  i|,  w)  on  the  right  hand 
were,  according  to  Geminus,  named  xiKvis^  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Sihda^  an  Urn. 

The  Watbr  Strbah,  *T8aip  (Arat),  x^ns 
09arof,  Aqua  (Cic),  ^ffimo  Aqmu  (SchoL  Germ. 
1 19),  which  ends  with  the  bright  star,  now  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  Fomaikamd  or  ^bmoflow/,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscis  Anstralis  (see  ManiL  i 
446,  and  comp.  Vitrav.  ix.  4,  tpuu  tero  ab  Aquario 
Jwtdi  memoralur  Aqua  prt^Utit  intor  PiteU  Auahim 
eapui  €t  eaudam  CWi),  is  regarded  as  a  sraarata 
constellation  under  the  name  of  *T8«p  by  Aratos 
(389 — 399),  and  also  by  Geminus,  who  distin- 
guishes it  as  the  *T3«p  rh  iarh  rev  T8pox^»  ^  the> 
Water  flowing  from  the  Waterman,^  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  confonnded  with  the  eonstellalion 
Eridanus,  the  Tlorafths  6  iarh  rini  'dplmros^  ^  the 
River  flowing  from  Orion.** 

12.  Thb  Fibhbs,  *Ix^f  (Arat  240)  or  in 
the   dual  'Ix^^,  i'^ioet   (Cic  Vitrav.),  Chmud 
Piaoeiy  Imbri/mi  duo  Fi$ee$  (German.).     One  of 
these  was  entitled  the  Northera  (^9M£onarMi^M0M^ 
Vitrav.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southern  Fish  (SchoL  > 
ad  AraL  240  ;  Or.  Fast  iii  401  ;  SchoL  German. . 
Hygin.  P,  A,  iii  29)  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the. 
emhurassment  which  might  arise  from  identifying 
the  latter  with  the  "Ix^'  p^rtos^  or  Puew  Aum-. 
traHs,  a  constellation  of  the  sonthon  hemisphere, 
Ptolemy  names  the  northern  of  the  two  kw6fuwoSf . 
and  the  other  ^yovfUros,  a  precaution  by  no  meana 
unnecessary  since  Manilins  actually  confounds  (i 
272)   the  fishes  of  the  Zodiac  with  the  Piscia 
Australis.    The  Scholiast  on  Aratus  remarks  that 
the  Northern  Fish  was  represented  with  a  swal- 
low^s  head,  and  on  that  account  styled  x*^^"^ 
(i  e.  kirundi$mni8)  by  the  Chaldaeans,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  Scaligex  accounts  by  supposing 
that  the  name  was  siven  in  oonsequciioe  of  the 
entrance  of  the  son  mto  this  oonstellation,  when 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Gteeee  as  the  hoald  of 
Spring. 

The  legends  coonected  with  this  ^^^rttfllatiiMi 
(Eratosth.  58  ;  Hygm.  P,A.  ii  30.  41)  hear  le- 
ferenoe  to  a  Syrian  divinity,  termed  by  Uie  Gred[a 
sometimes  Atargatk)  a  Semitic  word  i^nifying  21«. 
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Oreai  Fith),  Bomctimes  Deroeto^  Bometimee  Deree» 
This  power  thej  confounded  with  another  Syrian 
goddess  AdarUj  whom  again  they  identified  with 
iheir  own  Aphrodite.  The  story  ran  that  when 
fleeing  in  terror  fix>m  the  violence  of  Typhon,  she 
plunged  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  transformed 
into  a  fish.  (Manil  iL  33,  iv.  580.)  Avienus 
terms  these  fishes  Bombjfoii^  for  which  Grotius  has 
rightly  proposed  to  substitute  Bambjfcii^  for  Atar- 
gatis  was  specially  worshipped  at  Dcanbyoe  or 
HierapolU  in  Cyrrhestica.  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  517; 
Piin.  H,  N,  V.  23  ;  Selden,  de  Diit  Syriis,  il  3.) 

The  bright  star  (a)  which  is  supposed  to  foim 
the  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishes  by  their  tails,  is  by  Aratus  (245)  named 
^Mta/Aos  iWrovpoTof,  by  his  scholiast  StCfths  oh- 
p^s^  by  Oeminus  and  Qermanicus  simply  iiw^^v- 
fos,  terms  variously  translated  Nodus  (Cic), 
NodutPimdum  (VitruT.),  NoduaoQeUsUa  (Avion.), 
Commiaawra  puoivm  (Plin.  xviii.  31).  The  bands 
themselves  are  called  in  one  passage  of  Aratus 
(362)  AHTfwl  ohptuoi^  more  commonly  Alyoi  or 
Aiyo,  the  Vinda  of  Cicero  and  Qermanicus,  the 
AlUffCMUHtum  litUeum  of  the  scholiast  on  the  latter. 

I^m  Vitruvius  (ix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
sprinkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  'Epfti?- 
Mkq,  a  word  explained  by  Hesychius  to  mean  r&y 
ifiuipAy  iurrdpogy  x^*** 

Southern  Siffns, 

1.  Thx  Whalb,  K^TOf  (Arat  353),  'Op4>6s 
(JuL  Firm.  Astron.  viii  17),  Oehu  (Vitruv.  iz.  4  ; 
ManiL  I  440),  Pridit  (German.  644  ;  ManiL  i 
368),  Nenia  PiOrii  (German.  714),  Nqptunia 
Pislrui  (Cic,  oomp.  German.  709).  The  last  three 
designations  are  different  forms  of  the  Greek 
TiMtrruj  which  Suidas  interprets  to  signify  tVios 
leiTout  dokaaoiou.  This  was  the  sea-monster,  ac- 
cording to  Aratus,  sent  to  devour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  'QpUnf  (Arat  322),  'aa(tUtv  (Find. 
Callim.),  Oriom  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i. 
399),  Oarkm  (CatulL  Izv.  sub  fin.).  Proles  Hyrisa 
(Ov.  Fast,  vi  719,  comp^  v.  495).  Argion  in  Julius 
Firmicns  (viiL  9),  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  of 
Oarion. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticed  in  Homer  (xviii.  486)  and  Hesiod  {Erg, 
598,  615,  619),  boUi  of  whom  employ  the  expres- 
sion o^4wos  *ApWvDS.  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
represent  an  armed  vrarrior  (l^^cof  I^x  vtwotB^s, 
Arat),  graspinc  a  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a 
dub  in  nis  rignt  (numu  laeva  tmens  dipeum^  da* 
9am  altera^  Vitruv.  ix.  4),  with  a  glittering  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  depended  {BaUeus  Ononis^ 
VagmOf  German. ;  Emsis,  Cic).  The  origin  of  the 
name  ia  quite  onknown,  the  ordinary  derivation 
firam  odpoy^  to  which  a  mythical  legend  was 
adiqited,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  morning  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  pointed  out  in 
ancient  times  to  the  husbandnum  and  the  mariner 
the  approach  of  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Carm,  i.  28.  21,  Epod,  xv.  7,  Carm.  iii. 
27.  18,  Epod,  z.  9  ;  Vixg.  Aen.  i.  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  that  the  popular  name  for  Orion  was 
'AArrpow^ioK,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  *AAcie- 
Tpor^iov  L  e.  Oods-Jbot^  and  Ideler  thinks  that 
we  can,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fimcy,  trace  a 
XMcmUaiioe  to  a  fowl  ftrotting  along. 
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Among  the  Romans  Jugula  or  Jugtdae  seems  to 
have  been  the  indigenous  appellation  ;  the  former 
is  noticed  by  Vano  and  Festns,  the  latter  occurs 
in  Plautus  {Amph.  11.  119)  — 

Nee  Jugulae,  neque  Vesperugo^  neque  VergQiae 
occidunt  :*' 


u 


but  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  has  been  proposed. 
The  two  bright  stars  (a,  7)  under  the  head  were 
called  HumerL     (Var.  L.  L.  vL  3.) 

3.  The  Eridanus,  TlorafASs  (AraL  358),  Am- 
nis  (Cic.  German.).  Aratus  remarks  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Eridanus, 

Ae(^«tM»y  *Hf>t8aroib  woKiHtXaSerrou  woroftoiof 

that  mythical  non-existent  (r^r  firi^ofiov  y^s  Bvra^ 
Strab.)  stream  which  proved  a  iVuitfiil  source  of 
speculation  in  ancient  as  it  has  done  in  modem 
times.  The  Romans  identified  the  Eridanus  with 
the  Po ;  and  hence  while  Cicero  employs  the  former, 
Germanicus  uses  Eridanus  and  Padus  indtflferently. 
(Comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenes,  the 
Scholiast  on  Germanicus  and  Hyginus  {P.  A,  ii. 
32),  we  leam  that  this  constellation  was  by  others 
called  the  Nile,  that  being  the  only  earthly  river 
which  flowed  &om  the  south  towards  the  north,  as 
this  stream  of  stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  al^ve 
the  horizon. 

4.  Tua  Hare,  AayttSt  (Arat  338),  Aay^s^ 
Lepua  (Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Lempes  Lepus  (Cic),  Auritus 
Lqnts  (German.),  Velox  Lqous  (Monil.). 

5.  Thb  Great  Dog,  K6wy,  Scfptos  (Arat  326), 
Canis  (Cic),  Cants  Sirius  (German.).  Aratus  (342) 
employs  the  phrase  pusydKoio  Kw6s,  but  the  epithet 
must  be  here  understood  to  rofcr  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  principal  star  and  not  to  the  constellation 
Prof^fon^  which  the  Greeks  never  call  the  Li^e  or 
Lesser  Dog. 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog,  per- 
h^»  the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  frequently 
specially  named  K^v,  sometimes  emphatically 
TO  turrpoVy  and  by  the  Romans  Cams  or  Caniada^ 
but  is  more  frequently  designated  by  the  appellation 
iSc^or,  Sirius^  which  occurs  four  times  in  Hesiod 
(Erg.  417,  587,  619,  Scut.  397),  although,  in  the 
fint  of  these  passages,  the  sun,  and  not  a  fixed 
star,  is  probably  indicated.  Indeed  the  word  seems 
to  be  properly  an  adjective,  signifying  glittering  or 
bri^ ;  and  Eratosthenes  remarks  (c.  33),  that 
astronomen  were  in  the  habit  of  denominating  othex 
stars  2ci/>(ovr  3t&  r^y  r^r  ^Xot^s  nivriatr.  Homer 
twice  {JL  V.  5,  zziL  25)  aJIudes  to  this  star  with> 
out  naming  it,  in  one  passage  with  the  epithet 
6iro»pir6sy  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  yean  before  our  era,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding 
with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Lcoi, 
marked  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Dies  Cameulares 
became  proverbial  among  thom,  as  the  Dog  Days 
are  among  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  connection  witli  the 
heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  The  Little  Dog,  Upoiclmy  (Ant  450), 
Proegon  (German.),  or,  literally  translated.  Ante- 
eanem  (Cic),  Antecanis  (schoL  German.),  so  called 
because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in  question 
rises  heliacally  before  the  (Great)  Dqg.  The  names 
I  Anieoanis  and  Anteoanem^  however,  do  not  appear 
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to  "hsn  been  generally  adopted,  for  Pliny  {H.  iST. 
zrm.  38),  wnen  speaking  of  ProcTon,  remarks, 
*'qood  lidua  apud  Romanos  non   kabet  nomen, 
nisi  Oaueuiam  banc  relimns  intelligi,  boe  est,  mino- 
vera  canem  ut  in  astris  pingitor,^  words  wbicb  do 
Bot  neeessarily  imply  tiiat  Procyon  ever  was  ac- 
tvlly  termed  Oameula  by  the  Roman  writers, 
altlimpgl^  this  was  certainly  sometimes  the  case  if 
we  can  trust  the  express  assertion  of  Hyginus, 
**  Gaaem  (ac  Icarii)  antem  sna  adpeUatmne   et 
specie  Oamadam  dixemnt,  quae  a  Oraecis,  quod 
ante  majoiem  canem  ezoritur,  v^okAuw  adpeUatur  ^ 
(P.  iL  il  4).    A  passage  in  Pliny  (//I  A^.  zviii. 
69. 1  3),  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  decisive : 
'  ly.  Kalendaa  Maii,  Ouais  ocddit,  sidus  et  pa 
se  TehemcDS,  et  ad  praeooddere  Ccudcuhm  necesse 
mL**    Bat  since  we  know  that  in  Northern  lati- 
tudes the  Greet  Dog  not  only  rises  after,  but  also 
seti  befbce  the  Little  IX^,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
««  suppose  Pliny  to  be  inTolved  in  inextricable 
eaofbsioii,  Qudeula  cannot  here  signify  the  sign 
Ptocyon.     The  explanation  generally  adopted,  al- 
though aomewhat  forced,  is  that  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  praetioe  of  ofiiering  a  dog  in  sacri- 
fice on  the  Robigalia.     (See  Or.  Fast,  iv.  936, 
&c  ;  GdumelL  x.  842,  and  the  commentators  on 
Pliny.) 

WUIe^  as  on  the  whole  seems  probable,  Procyon 
was  Sflimfitimwi  termed  Canicula  by  the  Romans,  so 
on  the  other  hand,  the  star  Sirius  seems  to  have 
been  oeeaaionally  allied  UpoKUop  by  the  Greeks 
because  he  iwe  before  the  rest  of  the  constellation 
to  whidi  he  belonged.  (See  Galen.  Oommmt.  in 
HippoataL  JSSpidem,  i.)  We  cannot,  however, 
Btteich  this  meaning  to  the  words  of  HoFBoe  {Cotm, 
iiL29.  18)— 

jam  Procyon  furit 
£t  Stella  vesani  Leonis  — 

fat  the  appearance  of  Procyon  would  to  his  country- 
men be  in  reality  a  mosre  sure  indication  of  the 
hottest  aeaaon  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  D<^. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Greeks 
dea%nate  the  two  censtellations  simply  as  Kitty 
and  n^oK^vr,  not  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Dog, 
a  disthirtiflm  which  prevaOed  among  the  Romans, 
as  we  perceive  deariy  from  Vitmvius  (ix.  4) : 
**  GenuDoa  antem  minoscnlus  Cianis  sequitur  contra 
A^niscs^mt:  Major  item  sequitur  Minorem.** 

When  Bootes  was  regarded  as  Icarius,  and 
Viigo,  as  his  daughter  Engone,  Procyon  became 
Haera,  the  dog  of  Icarius.  (Hygin.  P,  A»u.4; 
compt  Gt.  PkuL  iv.  940.) 

7.  Thb  Ship  Akoo^  'Ap7«(  (ArsL  342),  Argo 
(CicL  MaaiL  i.  420),  iVcms  (CicX  Atm  NavU 
(CicX  N<mri$  qme  nommatmr  Argo  (Vitruv.), 
Atyoap&ppm  (German.).  Raiu  Henmm  (ManU. 
V.  13).  Idke  Pegasus  and  the  Bull,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  lepreaent  only  one  half  of  the  object 
(^ifrsytoff),  the  portion  namdy  of  the  vessel  be- 
hind the  mast  (iffrhtf  9ix6*»<ra  kot^  odr^,  Arat 
605.  Ptippe  iraiUmr^  German.).  The  brightest 
star  was  by  Eudoxus  and  Amtua  (351,  368)  dis- 
tbwuished  as  vrfidXiop  (ffubemaaUmm^  Cic),  the 
rodder,  instead  of  which  KJum^os  (deBa  cimopi 
fSM  Aw  regiomSbtu  mi  ft^ivota,  Yxtruv.  ix.  4),  a  name 
which  appears  first  in  Eratosthenes  (c.  37),  and 
Hipparchoa,  became  general.  According  to  the 
Srioliast  on  Germanicus,  it  was  called  also  PtoU- 
aHsoH,  or,  as  Martianus  Capella  has  it,  Ptdemaetut^ 
b  bnioiir,  evidently,  of  some  Egyptian  monarch. 
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This  star,  as  the  words  of  Vitravius  indicate^  waa 
not  visible  in  Italian  latitudes. 
'   Cicero,  in  addition  to  the  rudder,  distii^ishea 
the  mast  (no/aia)  also,  **  radiato  stipite  mamm.** 

8.  Thb  Water  Snakb,  •r«pi|  (Arat  444), 
*T3pos  (Eratosth.  Gemin.  Ptolem),  Hydra  (Cic; 
Germ.  Hygin.  Avion.),  Hydros  (Germ.),  AnguiB 
(Viti-uv.  IX.  4 ;  Ov.  FasL  ii.  243 ;  Manil.  i.  422. 
See  also  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg,  i.  205  ;  Hygin. 
P.A.vlA%  iii.39). 

9.  Thb  Cup,  KpJmnp  (Arat  448),  OtE^sr  (Ger- 
man. Vitruv.  MaiiiL  L  424),  Fulgent  Cratera 
(Cic),  Uma  (Schd.  German.). 

10.  Thb  Ravbn  or  Crow,  YX^Xov  KSpoKot 
(Arat  449X  Corws  (Cic.  German  Vitruv.), 
Photbo  mwer  ales  (ManiL  L  424). 

The  Cup  and  the  Raven  were  represented  as 
standing  upon  the  back  of  the  Water  Snake,  and 
the  whole  three  are  grouped  together  by  Ovid 
{Fad,  iL  243)  in  the  couplet :  — 

CoDtinuata  loco  tria  sidera,  Cbmrs  et  Angw^ 
Et  medius  Crater  inter  utrumque  jacet. 

1 1 .  Thb  Cbntaub,  KhnoMpos  (Amt  431, 436), 
'Iinr<fra  ^p  (Arat  664),  X^ifMv  (Eratosth.),  Om- 
taatrue  (Cic.  Vitruv.  Gennan.^  Gemimu  Bi/ormU 
(German.),  Sompet  (German.),  DupiUd  OetUanrm 
imagine  (ManiL  i.  425),  Citron  (German.  418, 
624).  By  Ptolemy  he  is  represented  with  a  thyr- 
sus in  his  hand,  and  these  stars  were,  as  we  are 
told  by  Geminus,  formed  by  Hipparchns  into  a  dis- 
tinct constellation  under  the  name  ^vpff6Koyxos. 

12.  Thb  Wolf,  enpioy  (Arat  442),  Bedia 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4X  Hostia  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  38). 
This,  according  to  Aratus  (L  e.)  was  a  wild  beast 
grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  Centaur,  but  it  received 
no  imme  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

13.  Thb  Altar,  ^vrfipwy  (Arat  403),  Ara 
(Cic  German.  ManU.  i.  428),  Apia  AUaria  aaorie 
(685),  according  to  Geminus  and  Ptolony  Ov/ua- 
Hiptoy^  translated  Turibulum  by  Germanicus  and 
Vitmvius  (ix.  4).  The  scholiast  on  Germanicus 
furnishes  two  other  namra,  Saaxaium  and  Phartte, 
In  the  legend  preserved  by  Manilius  (L  428X  it 
was  the  altar  erected  by  Jove  when  heaven  waa 
invaded  by  the  giants. 

14.  Thb  Southbrn  Crown.  Not  named  by 
Aratus,  who  merely  remarks  (401)  that  under  the 
fore-feet  of  Sagittarius  are  some  stars  sweeping 
round  in  a  circle  {Jianrrol  Kvk)\^\  but  to  these 
Geminus  and  Ptolemy  give  the  specific  name  of 
'Xri^aofos  ySrios,  In  consequence  of  no  legend 
being  attached  to  the  group,  Germanicus  (388)  de- 
scribes it  as 

sine  honors  Corona 
Ante  Segittiferi  multum  pemicia  crura. 

(Comp^  Hygin.  P.  ^.  ii.  28.  Manilius  takes  no 
notice  of  it)  Geminus  has  preserved  two  other 
names,  OirfKUfiffKOS  and  KripvKtlov  •  the  former 
Martianus  Capella  renders  by  Coelulwn^  the  latter, 
used  by  Hipparchus,  denotes  a  herald's  wand  of 
peace.  Others,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Ara- 
tus, regarded  it  as  Ixion's  wheel  (^I^i^yof  rpox^r), 

15.  Thb  Southbrn  Fish,  'Ix^bt  rimos 
(Aiat  387),  Pisds  Notims  (ManiL  L  445  ;  Hygm. 
P.  A.  iiL  40),  Pisos  AmstraHs  (Ci&),  Piseia 
Austrinus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4  ;  ColumelL  xi.  2). 

It  appears  from  Eratosthenes  (38),  and  the 
scholiast  on  Germanicus,  that  it  was  styled  alio 
^IX^s  M^y^^t  Ptww  magnme. 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
must  add  a  few  words  on  * 

Cbma  Benmou;  B«remoe»  Qrinig,    Mthmg, 

1.  Thk  Hair  op  Bkrknicb,  Xl\6Kafu>s  s. 
B^arpvxor  BtpotdKtis  (Callim.  Schol  ad  Arat.  146), 
Coma  B&remeea  (see  OituU.  Izv.)  was,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  formed  by  Conon  out  of  certain  nnap- 

?ropriated  {hitop^wrol)  stars  behind  the  Lion^S 
ail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Euer^tes,  and  afforded  a  theme  for  a  com{di- 
mentniy  elegj  by  Callimachus,  of  which  we  poa- 
sess  a  tnuuilktion  by  Catullus.  The  constellation 
being  unknown  to  Aratus,  is  not  alluded  to  by  his 
translators,  Cicero  and  Oermanicus,  nor  is  it 
noticed  by  Manillas.  When  Pliny  (HI  ^.  IL  71) 
observes  ^  Septemtriones  non  oemit  Troglody tioe, 
et  confinis  iEgyptus:  nee  Canopum  Italia,  et 
quern  vocant  Berenices  Crinem  ;  item  quem  sub 
DIvo  Augusto  oognominavere  Caesaris  Thronon, 
insignes  ibi  Stellas,**  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  committed  a  positive  blunder,  uan  that,  as 
some  have  supposed,  he  intended  to  indicate  under 
the  name  of  Bermace8  Crinem  some  southern  sign 
to  which  no  one  else  mak^  any  allusion. 

2.  We  find  in  Ovid  {Fast,  il  793)  the  following 
couplet  in  reference  to  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March :— • 

Stella  Lycaoniam  yei)g^t  declivis  ad  Arcton 
MUuiu,    Haec  ilia  nocte  videnda  venit, 

and  in  Pliny  (HI  N,  xviil  65.  §  1),  **  Caesar  et 
Idus  Martias  ferales  sibi  annotavit  Scorpionis  oc- 
casu :  XV.  vero  Kalendas  Aprilis  Italiae  Milvum 
ostendi :  duodecimo  Kalendas  Equum  occidere  ma- 
tatina**  In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  find  a 
constellation  named  MUvua  or  the  Kite  described 
as  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  and  the  period  of  its  rising  fixed 
to  the  1 7th  of  March.  The  words  of  Pliny,  although 
more  ambiguous  than  those  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  quoting  this,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  observation,  from  the  Calendar  of  Caesar ; 
but  the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  s^le  is  such  as 
to  prevent  us  from  affirming  this  with  certainty. 

Now  no  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 
mention  any  constellation  bearing  the  above  name, 
nor  can  we  adopt  the  explanation  of  Orotins,  who 
supposes  that  the  Swan  or  the  Eagle  is  indicated, 
for  the  rising  of  these  signs  is  removed  by  three 
months  from  the  period  here  fixed.  Ideler  has,  in 
all  probability,  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
enigma.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  a  phae- 
nomenon  desoibed  by  the  words  'iKTivos  ^yrroi, 
t.e.  Mihus  appant^  is  placed  by  Eudoxus  thirteen 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Euctemon 
and  Calippus  respectively,  eight  days  and  one  day 
before  the  same  epoch,  while  Ptolemy,  in  hu 
^c(<r«i»  &irXavdr,  marks  under  the  12th  of  Phame- 
noth  (t.  e.  according  to  Ideler  8th  March),  EvS^y 
X«Aa2^  jcol  herufos  ^yerau  But  the  iKTOfos, 
rendered  fnihut  by  the  Latins,  was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle  (H.  A*  viiL  16),  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  hence  the  arrival  of  the  ucrtyot,  like  that 
of  the  swallow,  took  place  at  and  served  to  mark  a 
particalar  season  of  the  year.  Ovid  and  Pliny, 
being  ignorant  oi  this  fiiot,  and  finding  in  tho 
calendars  which  they  consulted  the  words  ^fUvm» 
appoTBt^  took  it  for  granted,  without  further  in- 
quiry,, that  MUvuM  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
Sof  when  we  consider  the  context  of  the  natuialist. 
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as  wefl  as  the  date,  but  one  day  later  than  that 
fixed  by  Ovid,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  poet,  believed  MHvus  to  be  a  **  Stella.** 

II.  Risings  and  Sbttinqs  of  thb  Fulbd 

Stars. 

A  nation  like  the  Greeks,  whose  climate  per- 
mitted them  to  watch  their  flocks  by  night  during^ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  could  not  &il  to 
remark  that  certain  fixed  stars  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  regular  succession,  as  the  sun  passed 
through  the  d^erent  stages  of  his  annual  career. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  more 
important  operations  of  agrieultore,  were  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Arctnms,  and  Sirius.  Such 
observations  were  in  the  first  instance  extremely 
rude  ;  but  after  Thales  had  turned  the  attentioQ 
of  his  countrymen  to  scientific  astronomy,  these 
celestial  phenomena  were  determined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  which 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  more  brilliant  stars, 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  were  frdly  detailed,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touching  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  the  differsnt  epochs,  as 
experience  suggested.  Copies  were  engraved  on 
stone  or  brass,  and,  being  muled  or  hung  up  in  the 
market-places  of  laige  towns  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  mpa^HtyfioreL. 
Two  catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served  which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  toey 
frequently  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Greek 
astronomers,  Meton,  Euct<mion,  Eudoxus,  Calippus, 
&c  for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  up 
by  Geminus  (fl.  b.  c.  80),  the  other  by  the  fiimous 
Ptolemy  (a.  d.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  are  fixed  according  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  practice  commenced  by  Hesiod  was  followed 
by  subsequent  writers  upon  rural  economy,  and 
we  accordingly  find  numerous  precepts  in  Virgil, 
Columella,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarium  Rusticum.  Ovid  has  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manacs, and  has  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  poem  by  recounting  the  various 
myths  attached  to  the  constellationSb  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  Caesar,  when  he  reconstructed 
the  Fasti  of  Rome,  included  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars,  since  Pliny  frequently  quotes  the 
auuiority  of  Caesar  for  his  statements  on  these 
points.  Thus  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  oommentaiy  upon  the  almanac  in  common 
use. 

The  early  Grecian  parapegmaia  were  undoubt^" 
edly  constructed  from  actual  observation  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  and  must 
therefore  have  completely  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  hold  good  of  the  corresponding 
compilations  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  little 
versed  in  astronomy  themsdves,  copied  blindly 
from  othen  without  knowledge  or  discrimination. 

It  is  neceasaiy  to  attend  to  two  fiicts :  — 

1.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  o£  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  differmt 
epochs.    Thus  the  Pleiades  which  at  Rome  rose 


doi^  witib  the  nm  on  the  IGtli  of  April,  b.  c.  44, 
roK  vith  the  nm  at  Borne  a&weal  days  earlier  in 
ihe  aga  of  Meton,  and  do  not  now  rue  with  the 
■on  at  Home  until  seraal  days  later.  This  is 
caosed  by  the  preoessioa  of  the  equinoxes. 

2.  The  time  of  the  risingB  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  diflfierent  on  the  same  day  in  places 
whose  latitude  is  diffieient  Thus,  in  the  year 
when  Uie  Pleiades  rose  along  with  the  son  at 
Rome  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not  rise  along 
with  the  son  at  Athens  until  the  22d  of  April. 

Too  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  these  consider- 
atioos  by  the  Roman  writers ;  and  consequently 
we  not  imfirequently  discover  that  they  combined 
the  obserrations  of  astronomers  who  lired  at  times 
aad  pfawea  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other 
— that  calculations  made  for  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
er  of  Rhodes,  or  of  Alexandria,  300  years  before, 
were  adopted  at  once  and  transferred  to  their 
cslendan  without  change  or  modification. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  a  want  of  pre- 
daian  in  specifying  the  different  kinds  of  risings 
and  settinga,  which  ought  always  to  be  most  care- 
Inlly  disdngnished  from  each  o^er  by  appropriate 
scientific  tenna. 

The  liaiqgs  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  when 
eonsideied  with  reference  to  the  sun^s  place  in  his 
flriiit,  may  be  ananged  under  eight  heads :  — 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

f6)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunset, 
e)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunrisei 
(d)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunset 
(a)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  before  the  sun  so 
as  to  be  just  risible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
ascends  above  the  horizon  before  its  rays  are  over- 
powered by  the  light  of  the  more  brilliant  lu- 
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(/§)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
ascends  above  the  horizon. 

(y)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  before  sunrise  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  horizon. 

(8)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
ainks  below  the  horuon. 

The  names  by  which  these,  taken  in  order,  are 
diacximinated  by  the  Greek  astronomers  Geminus 
{Itagfoff,  cap.  zL)  and  Ptolemy  (MittA.  Syntax,  viii 
4)  axe  the  followinff :  — 

(a)  *Ea-iTo\^  kfa  hXifit94\,  G. — *E^a  avpoMo- 
roiJi  iXffia^,  T.—Ortut  MatuHnus  Vena,  True 
momiiigrising. 

(6)  %vrroXJ^  ItfWfpfa  &\i}0u^  G.  —  'Eovcpfa 
tfVMVwreXJ^  ^Aa^tfu^  P. — Orhu  Vetpertinus  Vtnu, 
True  evening  rising. 

(e)  A^if  1^  hXyfiiHi,  G.  —  "B^a  ovyKard^ 
Zmru  dXi^BuHi^  P.  —  Oeeasua  Matutinut  Verus, 
True  morning  setting. 

{d)  A6<ns  iinrtpia  dXniBirfi,  G.  —  'Eovcpta 
ffvyKordiiwns  iXrfitrli,  P.  —  Oeoastu  Vespertmtu 
VermL    True  evening  setting. 

(a)  "ErrroX^  ^a  ^aiPOftSniy  G. — ^'E^  xpoaya- 
roX^  ^atrofjJyfif  P. — Orites  Maiuiimu  Apparens 
a  Orim  HeBacms,  Heliacal  rising,  i,  e.  First  visible 
rifling  of  a  star  in  the  morning  twilight 

(fi)  'EvrroX^  iovtpta  ^yopjyri^  G. — *E<nrtpla 
mpoToXl^  ^eufofitipii^  P.  —  Oriut  Vetperttmu 
Afparmu,  Last  vi^Ie  rising  of  a  star  after 
iimset 

(7)  Af^-if  l^fa  ^wafopAn\^  G.  —  'E^  wpdivcts 


itaiPOfUifiiy  P.  —  Ooea$u9  Matutunu  Apparent, 
First  visible  setting  of  a  star  before  sunrise. 

(9)  A^rrci  imrtpla  ^vofUrri,  G.  —  'Einrcpfa 
hrucardl^va-u  ^tcuyofihfri^  P. — Ocoosum  Veapetimmt 
Appartnt  8.  Oecasus  HeUaeus,  Heliacal  setting, 
t.  e.  Last  visible  setting  of  a  star  in  the  evening 
twilight 

With  regard  to  the  above  technicaUties  we  must 
observe 

1.  That  Geminus  (L  e.)  draws  a  distinction  be> 
tween  the  words  w^orroX^  and  ^iroX^.  By 
difaroXii  he  understands  the  rising  of  a  star  con- 
sidered simply  with  reference  to  its  elevation  above 
the  horizon,  which  takes  place  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  motion ;  by 
hriToKii^  the  rising  of  the  star  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  distance  from  the  sun,  which  depends 
upon  the  sun^  place  in  the  ecliptic  As  to  the 
settings  of  the  stars,  he  would  make  9i<ris  the  cor- 
relative of  iyotroX^  and  irp^ts  of  ^iriroX^  ;  but  to 
this  last  definition  he  does  not  himself  adhere^ 
since  he  constantly  employs  hicis  to  denote  the 
setting  of  a  star,  when  considered  with  reference 
to  its  distance  &mn  the  sun.  Ptolemy,  while  he 
includes  all  the  risings  and  settings  under  the 
general  designati<m  of  ^eurcif  &irXaW»v,  endeavours 
to  introduce  an  improved  nomendature,  by  vary- 
ing the  preposition  according  as  the  star  rises  or 
sets  along  with  (o^),  or  befcne  (irp6)  or  after 
(M)  the  sun,  but  pays  no  r^ard  to  the  rule  of 
Geminus  with  respect  to  iyotroX^  and  iirtroKfi, 

2.  Two  terms,  in  addition  to  those  set  down 
above,  are  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
these  topics,  the  Cosmical  rising  and  setting 
(Ortut  Cosmietu^  Ooeanu  C),  and  the  Acrony- 
CHAL  rising  and  setting  (Ortut  AenmycktUf  Oo- 
eanu  A.), 

The  epithet  OatnUeut^  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
first  occurs  in  a  note  of  Servius  on  Viig.  Gtorg.  i« 
218,  ^ortus  et  occasus  duo  sunt:  unus  7iKuuc6s^ 
id  est,  Boiarit ;  et  alter  Kwrtiuc6s,  id  est,  mumdanua : 
unde  fit  ut  ea  signa  quae  cum  sole  oriuntur  a  nobis 
non  possint  videri  ;  et  ea,  quae  videmus,  quantum 
ad  solis  xationem  pertinet,  videantur  occidere.^ 
Modem  astronomers  have  for  the  most  part  (see 
Petavius,  Varr.  Ditt.  p.  3,  ed.  1630)  adopted  the 
phrase  Orttu  CosnUcua  to  indicate  the  rising  marked 
(a),  that  is,  the  Orhu  MattUintu  Vents,  and  Oe- 
casus  Oosmicus  to  indicate  the  setting  marked  (c), 
that  is,  the  Oooasus  Matutmus  Vents,  but  Ideler 
(^Historisfhe  UtUemuAungen^&c  p.  311),  while  he 
interprets  Orius  Cosmicus  in  the  sense  usually  re- 
ceive!, applies  Occasus  Oosmicus  to  the  setting 
marked  (7),  that  is,  to  the  Occasus  Maiutums 
Appanus, 

Again,  the  epithet  J^ffSwxos  appears  to  be 
first  used  by  Theophrastus  (De  Signis  Pluv,  et  Vent 
cap.  i.  §  2)  where  duaroXtU  dnpdvvxoi  are  alone 
mentioned,  and  are  distinctly  exphiined  to  mean 
the  rising  of  a  star  at  sunset,  tnat  is,  the  Ortus 
Vespertinus  Vents  marked  (6),  and  in  this  sense 
the  phrase  Orius  Acronyekus  is  found  in  the  trea- 
tises of  Petavius  and  others  who  employ  also  the 
expression  Occasus  Acronydtus  to  indicate  the  ^t- 
ting  marked  {d),  that  is,  the  Oecastu  VjspetUnus 
Vents.  Ideler  concurs  in  the  latter,  but  interprets 
Ortus  Acrony(Aus  to  mean  the  rising  marked  (/3), 
that  is,  the  Ortus  Vespertinus  Apparens,  This  view 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  words  of  Theo- 
phrastus, which  are  quite  explicit  and  are  cor- 
roborated by  Julius  Firmicos  (ii  8)  ;  but  on  the 
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other  band  m  the  Parapegma  of  Gemioiu,  in  the 
obaervationB  ascribed  to  £udoxii8,  &Kp6yuxos  is 
the  general  tenn  applied  to  all  evening  settings,  and 
most  of  these  unquestionably  refer  to  the  apparent 
phenomena.  Enctemon  again  makes  use  of  lo^e- 
fnos  to  express  the  same  meaning.  The  words 
'ApKTovpos  dxpSyvxos  trpoAas  S6yfi  under  Scorpius 
d.  8.  are  probably  coirupt. 

Under  these  circumstances  to  prevent  all  con- 
fusion or  ambiguity,  we  have  altogether  passed  over 
the  terms  OosnUeua  and  AcronyduM  in  our  table, 
but  have  retained  Heliaau^  which,  like  Cbsmtcw, 
first  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Servius, 
but  is  applied  uniformly  by  subsequent  writers  to 
the  phenomenon  marked  (a)  and  (9),  and  to  no 
others. 

3.  Pliny  (ff.  N.  zviii  25)  proposes  to  desig- 
nate by  Emerstu^  what  we  have  called  the  He- 
liacal Rising  (a),  because  the  star  then  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  sun^s  rays,  and  by 
OecuUaHOf  what  we  have  called  the  HeUaiid  Setting 
(8),  because  this  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  star, 
whieh  is  forthwith  obscured  by  the  sun^s  rays,  but 
these  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  gene- 
rally received. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  eight  phenomena, 
named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calculation,  since  the  true  risings  and  settings  never 
can  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  then 
ought  always  to  have  been,  and  for  some  time  al- 
ways were,  excluded  from  rural  calendars  intended 
for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  find,  however, 
from  the  fingments  of  Calippus,  preserved  in  the 
Parapegma  of  Oeminus,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, that  this  astronomer  had  substituted  the 
true  risings  and  settings  for  the  appuent  risings 
and  settings,  which  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Eucteroon,  Meton  and  Eudoxus.  Hence,  great 
caution  would  become  indispensable  in  quoting 
from  different  authorities,  or  m  advancing  an  ori- 
ginal statement  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening  rising,  but  also 
whether  the  true  or  the  apparent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Columella  and 
Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accuracy  in  one  or 
other  of  these  ess^itial  points,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
serves (xviiL  74) :  ^  Pridie  Kalendas  (Nov.)  Caesari 
Arcturus  occidit  et  Suculae  exoriwUur  cum  tola  ;  ^ 
'*  XVI.  Kal.  Octob.  ^gypto  Spica,  quam  tenet  Viigo, 
exoritur  matutino,  Etcsiaeque  desinunt  Hoc  idem 
Caesari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  Assyriae  signifi- 
cant;** and  even  in  Viig;il,  as  when  he  defines 
the  mormng  setting  of  the  Pleiads :  ^  Ante  tibi 
Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur  ;**  but  for  the  most 
part  both  in  prose  writers  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  risings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  with  regard  to  Lyra, 
a  constellation  to  w^hich  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  the  begiiming 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of  Caesar  was  marked 
by  its  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  suit  our 
purpose  particulariy  well,  because  from  its  limited 
extent  every  portion  of  the  constellation  became 
visible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  appear- 
anoa  of  the  first  star ;  and  hence  no  ambiguity 
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could  arise  firom  the  heliacal  rimngsof  the 
portions  lieing  separated  \pf  an  interval  of  aonM 
weeks,  as  was  the  case  with  Orion  and  otbera 
stretching  over  a  ku^  space  in  the  heavens,  in 
treating  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  qieciff 
particular  portions  of  the  figure,  as  when  we  read 
^  Ononis  humerus  oritur  ;**  *^  Gladius  Ononis  oc 
cidere  incipit ;  **  Orion  totus  oritur,**  and  so  forth. 
In  the  following  quotations,  the  words  Fidi9  and 
Ftdieula  seem  to  be  absolutely  synonymooa,  thoe 
being  no  reason  to  believe  that  ^e  latter  was  ap-> 
plied  exclusively  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star  which 
in  the  cataloffues  of  modem  astronomen  is  a  I^frae^ 
the  6  Xofiitfiis  'nis  Xifpas  oi  Ptolemy,  althoQgh  to 
this  in  all  probabflity  most  of  theobs^'vationa  were 
directed.  We  shall  set  down  in  regular  order 
first  the  settings  and  then  the  risings. 

Setting  of  Lyra, 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  August)  Fldis  occidit 
mane  et  Auctumnus  incipit.     CU,  xL  2.  §  57. 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  setting  of 
Fidicula  {Fidiculae  ooocatu )  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the  fbrty-sixtb 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
if  we  include,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of 
computation,  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  from  which 
he  reckoned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (68.  §  2)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place, 
according  to  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  on  the  1 1th  of 
August,  but  that  more  accurate  obs^vations  bad 
&x&i  it  to  the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  after  repeats 
(69,  §4), 

(2.)  XIII.  Kal.  Sept  (t.  e.  20  August)  So]  in 
Vir^nem  transitum  fiicit . . .  hoc  eodem  die  Fidis 
occidit  —  X.  KaL  Sept  (23  August)  ex  eodcm 
side-re  tempestas  plerumque  oritur  et  pluvia.  Co- 
lumdL  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XI.  Kal.  Feb.  (22d  January)  Fidicda  Vea- 
pere  occidit,  dies  pluvius.     CoiumdL  x.  2.  §  5. 

Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  of  January. 

Fulgebit  toto  jam  Lyra  nulla  poK  FasL  i.  653* 

(4.)  III.  Kal.  Feb.  (30  January)  Fidicuk  oc- 
cidit   ColunulL  xi.  2.  §  6. 

(5.)  KaL  Feb.  (1  February)  Fidis  incipit  oc- 
cidere.  Ventus  Eurinus  et  intcrdum  Auster  cum 
grandine  est     ColumdL  xi.  2.  §  14. 

IIL  Non.  Febr.  (3rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
cidit   CoUmdLlhi^ 

Ovid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  {FasL 
ii73): 

Ilia  nocte  aliquis  toUens  ad  sidera  vnltnm, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  hen  ? 

Pliny  has  (xviii  64)  **  Et  pridie  Nonas  Febru- 
arias  (4th  February)  Fidicula  vesperi  (sc.  occidit). 

Ridng$  of  I^ra. 

(6.)  IX.  Kal  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocta 
Fidicula  apparet,  tempestatem  signijfkat  CkihuiuU, 
xl  2.  §  37. 

VI.  KaL  Mol  (26th  April)  Baeotiae  et  Atticaa 
Conis  Vesperi  occultatnr,  Fidicula  mane  oritur. 
PUn,  xviiL  66.  §  1. 

(7.)  Ovid  {Fast,  v.  415)  names  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  III.  Id.  MaL  (13th  May)  Fidis  mane  ex- 
oritur,  aignificat  tempestatem.  ColnmeiL  xi.  2.  §  40i 
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Id.  Mu.  (I5th  May)  Fidis  mane  ezoritor. 
OdmmA  zL  2.  §  43. 

(9.)  II L  Non.  NoTemb.  (3rd  NoTember)  Fi- 
dinkmane  ezoritor,  hiemat  et  pluit  Oohtmell. 
zlSL§84. 

(10.)  YIIL  Id.NoTem1).  (6th  November)  idem 
aidns  totnm  ezoritor,  Aiuter  vel  FaToniiu,  hiemat 
CbAuMOLIbid. 

(11.)  XYI.  KaL  Dee.  (16th  November)  Fidlt 
aorikar  mane,  Anater,  interdimi  Aqnilo  magniu. 
ColmmdL  zi  2.  §  88. 

(12.)  Non.  Jannar.  (5th  January)  Fidis  ez- 
flritor  mane:  tempestas  varia.  CkAumdL  zi.  2. 
§97. 

lostitexiiit  Nonae,  missis  tibi  nubibna  atrii, 
Signa  daboxLt  imbrea  ezoriente  Lyra. 

OyiD,Faat,\.  315. 

Pridie  Nonaa  Jannariaa  (4th  Janaaiy)  Caesari 
Ddphimia  matatino  ezoritur  et  posteio  die  Fi- 
dioda.    P&i.  zriii  64. 

The  total  disregard  of  poredsion  in  the  phnueo- 
kgy  employed  in  describi^  the  above  appearances 
H  erident  in  almost  erery  assertion,  but  the  con* 
nuioa  may  be  eonsidtfed  to  hare  reached  a  climaz 
when  we  read  the  words  **  Fidis  (or  Fidienla)  ez- 
oritor Dsmii^**  used  without  Tsriation  w  ezpbuwti<m 
to  denote  a  phenomenon  assigned  to  the  26th  of 
April,  the  3d  and  15th  of  May,  the  3d  and  16th 
cf  November.  By  examinbg  each  paragraph 
aepaiately,  we  shall  be  still  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  carelesaDess  and  ignorance  displayed. 

(1.)  The  ine  nwrmng  mtting  of  Ludda  LyroB 
tn^c  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  August,  and  Uierefore  the  Calendar 
of  Caesar  here  followed  by  Columella  was  more  ac- 
curate  than  the  authorities  quoted  by  Pliny,  unless 
these  referred  to  a  different  latitude.  Remark, 
however,  that  no  hint  is  dropped  by  either  to  in- 
dicate that  the  inte^  and  not  the  appartnt  mominff 
sdtiaff  is  meant ;  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  happened,  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
oo  thai  very  day  at  Alexandria.  In  the  Para- 
pegmaof  Oeminus  also,  we  find,  under  11th  of 
Augnst  (17  Leo),  Y^ier^fioyt  X6pa  Zvircu, 

(2.)  This  must  be  the  appareui  momif^  uUing 
which  took  place  at  Rome  on  24th  of  August  for 
the  Julian  ^hkIl. 

(3.)  The  true  ecemmg  tetiing^  calculated  for 
Alezandria  at  the  same  epoch,  took  place  on  23d 
of  January,  the  very  day  named  by  Ovid. 

(4.)  This  is  the  hdiaoal  tetting^  which,  for 
Lucida  Lyrae,  took  place  at  Rome  on  28th  of 
January. 

(5.)  These  notices  seem  to  be  borrowed  £rom 
dd  (^eek  calendars.  Eudoxus,  as  quoted  by  Ge- 
minas^  assigns  the  wening  (dKp6yvxos)  setting  of 
Lyra  to  the  1 1th  degree  of  Aquarius,  that  is,  the 
4th  of  Febroary  accordii^  to  the  Julian  calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  last  paragraphs 
(SwX  (4.x  (5.),  without  any  change  of  expression, 
spread  the  setting  of  Lyra  over  a  space  extending 
from  23d  of  January  to  4th  February,  the  m- 
parent  and  true  settings  for  Rome  being  on  the 
28th  Janoarf  and  9th  February  respectively. 

(6.)  The  apparetU  eoemng  rieing^  which  seems 
c^eariy  pointed  out  by  the  words  of  Columella, 
took  phwe  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  14th  of 
April,  at  Alezaadria  on  26th  of  April :  the  true 
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mmmg  riehg  at  Rome  on  22d  April,  and  to  thiS| 
therefore,  the  statement  of  Columella,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  must,  if  accurate,  apply. 
Pliny  has  here  fidlen  into  a  palpable. blunder,  and 
has  written  matte  for  veeperi.  In  fiu:t  he  has 
copied,  perhaps  at  second  hand,  the  observation  of 
Eudoxus  with  regard  to  the  Lyre  and  Dog  (see 
Parapeg.  of  Gem.),  except  that  he  has  inserted  the 
word  nume  where  the  Greek  astronomer  simplj' 
says  Xipa  hririXku, 

(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
true  evening  rinng  at  Alexandria  for  the  Julias 
era,  but  is  twenty-one  days  too  late  for  the  a/tpo* 
rent  evening  eetiing  at  Rome,  and  thirteen  days  too 
late  for  the  true  evening  eetting, 

(8.)  Here  all  is  error.  We  must  manifestly 
substitute  tetpere  for  mane  in  both  passages  of 
Columella ;  but  evoi  thus  the  observation  will 
not  give  anything  like  a  dose  approximation  to  any 
rising  of  Lyra  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria  in  the 
Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  verbatim  along  with  the  accom- 
panying prognostic  of  the  weatuer,  from  the  Para- 
p^ma  of  Geminus,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Euc- 
temon.  The  day,  however,  corresponds  closely 
with  die  heliaoal  rising^  which  took  place  at  Rome 
on  5th  of  Novembtf . 

(10.)  C<^ied  along  with  the  prognostic  ^hie- 
mat** (irol  6  d^p  x^V^P^^f  yif^ertu  its  he\  rik 
ToXXiC)  from  the  same  compilation  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  who  fixed  upon  this  day  for 
the  true  morning  rising  (Xipa  #iri€cUA«i  iifia  4i?d^ 
drttrxom).  At  Rome  this  rising  fell  upon  23d 
of  October. 

(11.)  Copied  again  from  the  same  source,  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  Eudoxus.  Here  the  observation  can 
in  no  way  be  stretched  so  as  to  apply  to  Rome. 

(12.)  This,  like  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
applicable  to  Rome  ;  but  the  heliacal  setting  at 
Alexandria  took  place,  for  that  epoch,  about  four 
days  later,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  January. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  student  must  expect  to  encounter  in  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  in  this  department,  we  proceed  briefly 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
classical  writers,  where  particular  periods  of  the 
year  are  defined  by  referring  to  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars.  We  begin  with  the  most 
important,  —  the  Pleiades,  Aicturus,  and  Sirius, 
which  we  shall  discuss  fully,  and  then  add  a  few 
words  upon  others  of  less  note. 

Thb  Plbudbs. 

Hbsiod.  —  Hesiod  indicates  the  period  of  har- 
vest by  the  rising  of  the  Atlas-bom  Pleiads  {Erg. 
384)  af^  they  had  remained  concealed  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Now  in  the  age  of  Hesiod 
(b.  c.  800X  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiads  took 
place  at  Athens,  ac?ordii^  to  the  computation  of 
Ideler,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  just  the  season  when  the  wheat  crop 
comes  to  maturity  in  that  climate.  Again  (/.  c), 
he  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  ploughing- 
season,  and  the  close  of  the  season  for  navigating, 
by  the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in 
that  age  and  latitude  fell  about  the  third  of  the 
Julian  November.  In  these  and  all  other  passages 
where  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  stars,  we  must  unquestionably  assume  that  he 
refers  to  the  apparent  phenomena.  Indeed  it  it 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  precepts  which 
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he  inculcates  may  be  the  reinlt  of  the  personal  ob- 
servations of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

Varro,  Columblla,  Pliny.  —  Afomwg  Hit- 
img, — (I.)  Varro,  where  he  describes  the  distribu* 
tion  of  the  year  into  eight  divisions,  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Caesar,  states  that  there  was  a 
space  of  for^-six  days  from  the  vernal  equinox 
(25th  March)  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (  Vergi- 
Uarum  Mortem),  which  is  thus  fixed  to  the  8th  or 
9th  of  May.  (/?.  R.  I  28.) 

(2.)  Pliny  (xviii  66.  §  1)  names  the  10th  of 
May. 

Columella  has  three  distinct  notices  (R,  R.  xL 
3.  §§  86,  39). 

(3.)  X.  KaL  Mai,  (22d  April)  Ver^iae  cum 
9cle  oriunlw, 

(4.)  NomsMaiit  (7th  May)  VuyUiae  exoriutUur 


(5.)  r/.  Idtu  se.  Mai  (10th  May)  VergOiae 
Mae  appasrmt ;  and  this  last  corresponds  with  his 
assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon  takes 
place  for^-eight  days  after  the  Yemal  equinox 
(ix.  14.  §  4). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  centiuy,  about  the  16th  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliaod  rising  about  the  28th  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  statements  is  accurate.  But 
(1 )  (2)  (4)  (5)  approach  closely  to  the  observ- 
ation of  Euctemon  (luc.  430),  according  to  whom 
the  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  which  exprissly  refers  to  the  true 
rising,  although  inapplicabU  to  Rome,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  question. 

Morning  Setting, — (1.)  Vairo  places  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  \Verg3iaTUM  oooonoa)  forty-five 
days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24th  Sept),  that 
is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  {R,  R,  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  11th  of  November  (xviii. 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c.  59  is  corrupt). 

Columella,  as  before,  has  a  succession  of  notices. 

(3.)  XIIL  et  XIL  KaL  Nov.  (20th  and  21st 
Oct.)  SoUa  ewortm  Vergiliae  inc^tmt  ocdden, 

(4.)  r.  KaL  Nov.  (28th  Oct.)  Fer^iliae  ocei- 
dtmt. 

(5.)  VL  Id.  Nov.  (8th  Nov.)  Vir^fUiae  mam 
ocddttni, 

(6.)  IK  Id.  Nov.  (10th  Nov.)  hiemis  mittum. 

These  are  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi.  2  ; 
but  in  ix.  14.  §  11,  ^  Ab  aeqnmoeUo . , . .  ad  Tsr- 
mUarum  oocasum  diebus  XL.^  ».  0.  2d  or  3d  of 
November.    Compare  ii  8.  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads 
took  pkce  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  apparent  morning  setting  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ap- 
parent morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and  (2)  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  truth,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  ihe  extent  of  two 
or  even  three  days  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
a  phenomenon  which  depends  in  some  d^^e  on 
tile  state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  also 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  morning  setting, 
while  (3),  which  is  inapplicable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Meton.  In  the  passage  from  Colum.  Ix.  14,  we 
ought  probably  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Pon- 
tedoa,  and  read  xliv.  for  xl. 

Svenif^  Setting  omdEvtmi^  Riiit^. — The  even- 
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ing  setting  of  the  Pleiades  took  place,  aoeordii^  to 
Columell^  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VIII.  Idma  ApHli^ 
VergUiae  Veaptre  eeUmtwr) ;  aocordiqg  to  tiie  ca- 
lendar of  Caesar  on  the  5th.  (Colum.  xl  2.  §  34  ^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  66.)  These  statements  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  since  the  apparent  evening  set- 
ting took  place  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
belonged  to  the  25th  of  September. 

Virgil.  —  Vugil  {jCfeorg.  L  221)  enjoins  the 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after  th«> 
morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades :  — 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina. 

Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ploughing  season,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop  desired, 
by  the  (apparent)  morning  settii^  of  the  Pleiades, 
that  is,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of  November. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Virgil  intended 
merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or  had  in  his  eye  the. 
calendar  of  Caesar  or  some  simikr  compilation. 
Columella  (iL  8.  §  1),  in  oommoiting  upon  these 
lines,  understands  him  to  mean  the  true  morning 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  thirty-two  days 
after  the  equinox,  that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
October,  a  calculation  not  far  from  the  truth,  since 
we  have  pointed  out  above  that  the  28th  was  the 
real  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  two  periods  of  the  honey  har- 
vest {Gvorg.  iv.  231) 

Bis  gravidos  cognnt  foetus,  duo  tempera  messia, 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleias  et  oceani  spretos  pede  repulit  amnes. 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piacis  aquosi 
Tristior  hybtfnas  coelo  descendit  in  undaa. 

Here^  again,  there  ]&  nothing  in  the  context  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  periods  which 
the  poet  desired  to  define,  we  can  only  make  a 
guess  by  comparing  his  injuncUon  with  those  of 
others.  Columella  (xL  2)  recomm»:ids  that  the 
combs  should  be  cut,  if  fuILt  about  the  22nd  of 
April ;  but,  since  he  addis  that  if  they  are  not  full 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  words  of  Viigil 
seem  dearly  to  point  to  the  heliacal  rising  which 
took  place  in  his  time  at  Rome  about  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  day  given  by 
Columella.  In  like  manner  the  last-named  writer 
advises  (xl  2.  §  57)  that  the  autumnal  collection 
of  honey  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  although  others  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap- 
parent on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  enression  **■  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscia 
aquosi,**  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  al- 
though the  **  Piscis  **  in  question  has  been  vari- ' 
ously  supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
zodiac — tne  Southern  Fish — the  Hydra —  the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
delineation  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Ovin.— We  axe  told  in  the  Fosfi  (iv.  165). 
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UMt  It  dBylmsk  on  the  monung  wluch  follows  the 
IflofApnl:  — 

Fkiadei  indpioiit  hvmeios  vdevare  patemoi 
Quae  aeptem  did,  sejc  tamen  eiae  eolent 

Aeoordiziff  to  the  legend,  the  Pleiades  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlaa,  who  lapported  the  heavens  on 
hii  shonldeta,  and  hence,  when  they  disappeared 
from  the  skj,  thej  might  be  said  to  remove  a 
portioa  of  their  &ther^  burden  "  hnmeros  leleyaie 
patemoSb^  The  apparent  morning  setting  is  there- 
hn  deariy  denoted.  Bat  this  t<Mk  place  at  Rome 
«n  the  9th  of  Noremher,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tite  apparent  ereninff  (or  hdiacal)  setting  feD  upon 
the  8th  of  Apsil,  omy  six  days  ijter  the  date  men- 
tianed.  Hence,  the  poet  blmidered  between  the 
aoming  setting  and  tne  erening  settuig,  which  are 
naay  months  ^lart 

Anin  (r.  599),  the  Pleiades  are  sud  to  rise 
TiriUy  in  the  morning  on  May  14th,  marking  the 
end  of  spring  and  the  b^iinning  of  snmmer.  Now 
the  hdiacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  did  not  take 
place  at  Bmne  when  Ovid  wrote  nntO  May  28th  ; 
iMt  die  phenomenon  in  qnestion  took  place  at 
Athens  on  May  16th  in  the  age  of  Meton.  Hence 
this  observation  was  evidently  copied  from  a  Greek 
moUnAmr  computed  for  the  fifth  century  b.  c 

ABCTURUa. 

Conaidexable  difficulty  arises  in  the  discussion  of 
the  passages  which  refer  to  Arctorus,  from  the  cir- 
curostance  that  this  name  is  sometimes  applied 
generany  to  the  whole  of  the  wide-spreading  con- 
steUatioii  of  BoStes,  and  sometimes  confined  to  the 
br^ht  star  in  the  knee  of  the  figure. 

HoMKR.  —  Homer  {Od.  v.  29)  speaks  of  Arc- 
tnrus  as  t^  B^orro,  because  the  apparent  evening 
er  heliacal  setting  took  place  late  in  the  year  when 
winter  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  hence  we  phrase 
r^ncrcf  h^  'Apirro^p^  for  long  niffkti.  (See  Amt. 
585.)  Another  explanation  of  the  phrase  has  been 
given  above  whoi  discnusing  the  constellation 
Bootee. 

HssiOD. — Hesiod  {Brg,  564)  dates  the  com- 
meneement  of  Spring  firom  the  eveniqg  risinff  of 
Arctoms  (Imr^AXcrai  iKpotaf4^mos)  sixty  days 
after  the  solstioeii  Now  the  apparent  evening  rismg 
for  the  «ge  and  eountxr  of  Hesiod  fell  upon  the 
24th  of  Febmaiy,  theremre  his  statement  is  correct 
in  round  munbersB 

Again,  in  the  same  poem  (659)  he  marics  the 
period  of  the  vintage  by  the  morning  (heliacal) 
rising  of  Arctnms,  which,  according  to  Ideler,  fell 
in  tlwt  age  on  the  18th  of  September. 

COLVMBLLA,  PLINT.— -JlfOfWlllj^r  AlMf^.    Colu- 

neOa  (ix,  14.  §  10)  places  the  rising  of  Arctuius 
about  fifty  days  after  the  rising  of  Omicula ;  and 
sinee  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  latter  fell  on  the 
2d  of  August  at  Rome  in  the  Julian  era,  and  of  the 
on  the  21st  of  September,  the  oamputation 
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Ptiny  (xviii.  74),  Artiwrm»  eero  vudnu  pridie 
Mm  (se.  Septembr.  oritur),  i. «.  12th  of  September, 
whece  the  middle  portion  of  the  whole  constellation 
is  "*^?frtfJ,  and  the  observation  is  very  aoenrate. 

Afonwy  SMh9.--(1.)  XL  M  X,  KaL  Jm. 
(22d  and  28d  May)  Ardmm  mam  oeeidit.  CoL 
XL2LS48L 

(2.)  VIL  Id.  Jwm,  (9th  Juoa)  Ardwnu  ooeidiL 
U.S45U 


(a.)  Pliny  (xviil  67.  §  8)  ascribes  the  AftiuH 
oeoauM  mahttimu  to  V,  Id,  Mai^  i.  s.  1 1th  May. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  same  section  we  find  that 
Archirus  matuHtio  oeddii  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  Arctorus  for 
Rome  at  this  epoch  belongs  to  28th  of  May,  the 
apparent  morning  setting  to  10th  of  June. 

But  (1)  seems  to  be  copied  firom  the  observation 
of  Euctemon  in  the  Parapegma  of  Gtaninus ;  (2)  is  a 
close  approximation  to  the  apparent  morning  setting 
fin*  Rome ;  (8)  is  altogether  ernmeoos,  and  must 
be  a  true  morning  setting  extracted  firosn  some  old 
Greek  calendar ;  (4)  conesponds  with  (2),  and  is 
nearly  correct 

JSeentt^AMti^.— (1.)  IX.  KaL  Mart  (2l8t 
Feb.)  Arcturus  prima  node  oritur.  Col.  xi.  2.  §  21. 

(2.)  OriuM  Ardnri  qui  est  ab  Id&ut  FebruarOt 
(18th  Feb.).    CoLix.14. 

(8.)  nil.  KaL  Mart  (22d  Feb.)  Hruudimt 
visu  et  podero  die  (23d  Feb.)  Ardmi  t^ortu  ees- 
pertino.    Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  65. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  rising  of  Arcturos 
took  place  for  Rome  at  the  Julian  epoch  on  the 
27th  of  February,  the  true  eveninff  rising  on  the 
6th  of  March.  But  since  it  is  evident  from  (2) 
tiiat  Columella  here  employed  Ardmrut  to  denote 
not  merely  the  star  properly  so  called,  but  the 
whole  figure  of  Bo(Stes,  a  latitude  of  several  days 
must  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  tiiis  as  of  all  the 
larger  constellations.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
Ov.  FatL  ii  153.  We  may  remark,  howev^,  that 
21st — 2dd  of  Febmary  will  answer  for  the  appa- 
rent evening  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  at  Atnens 
in  the  age  of  Meton. 

£hfemi^  Setting,  — IV.  Kal  Nov.  (29th  Oct) 
Ardunu  veapero  oeddit^  ventotue  die$.  CoL  xi.  SL 
§78. 

This  is  taken  verbatim  from  an  observation  of 
Euctemon  quoted  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus» 
The  heliacal  setting  for  Rome  was  a  few  days 
later,  about  the  4th  of  November.  But  the  ob- 
servation of  Euctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Athens  in  his  own  age,  for  the  phenomenon 
ought  to  have  been  placed  about  five  days  earlier, 
which  proves,  as  Pfiiff  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
astronomers  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
these  matters. 

We  find  m  Pliny  (xviiL  68.  §  2),  VIII.  Id. 
Aug.  (6th  August)  Ardurut  mediae  oeddU.  This 
is  so  for  removed  from  any  setting  of  the  star  in 
question  that  Hardnin  pronounces  uie  text  corrupt, 
and  substitutes  VII.  Id.  Aug.  Aguariue  oeddU  me' 
diut,  wlule  PfolF  endeavours  to  refer  the  expression 
to  the  culmination,  an  explanation  which  is  both 
in  itself  forced  and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  usage  of  Pliny. 

Again,  Pliny  (xviiL  §  74),  Pridie  Kalendae 
(Nov.)  Caeeari  Ardurue  oeeidiij  i,  e.  Slst  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  few  lines  forther  on  IV.  Nonae  Ar^ 
turus  oeddit  veeperi.  The  latter  is  not  fiir  from 
the  truth ;  the  former,  unless  it  refers  to  the  con- 
stellation in  genend,  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  a  n>reign  source. 

VnoiL. — Virgfl  (Oeorg.  I  229)  instructs  the 
husbandman  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  beans  and  len- 
tiles,  when  Bo8tes  sets,  by  which  he  probably 
intends  to  indicate  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arctorus 
on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  manner  Pliny 
(xviiL  15.  §  24)  orders  the  vetch  to  be  sown  about 
the  setting  oi  Arcturus,  the  kidney  bean  at  the 
setting  of  Bo9tes  (xviiL  24),  the  lentile  in  tha 
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montl  of  November  (xviiL  12).  Columella  aasiffna 
the  sowing  of  vetches  and  kidney  beans,  and  PaUa- 
dius  of  kidney  beans  to  the  month  of  October ;  if 
the  end  of  the  month  is  meant,  then  the  precept 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  those  of  Virgil 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middle  of  the  month  is  intended, 
this  will  correspond  with  the  heliacal  setting  of 
Arcturos  for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  Gwrg.  I  67.  when  treating  of  plough- 
ing, the  words 

At  si  non  fuerit  tellns  fecunda,  sub  ipsnm 
Arctumm  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  suloo, 

refer  to  the  mominff  rising.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  apparent 
on  the  21st  The  former  agrees  best  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Columella  (ii.  4.  §  11)  for  the 
ploughing  of  very  light  land,  ^  graciles  divi  non 
sunt  aestate  arandi,  sed  circa  Septembrcs  Kalendas,'* 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treating  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  ^  itaque  optime  inter  Kalendas  et  Idus 
Septembres  aratur  et  submde  iteratur.** 

Ovid.  —  In  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti  (153) 
we  read, 

Tertia  noz  veniat:  custodem  protinus  Ursae 
Adspicies  geminos  ezseruisae  pedes, 

that  is,  the  oonstdlation  Arcturus  displays  both  his 
feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  which  Bo5tes 
rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the  horizon  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  Arcturus  took  place  at  Rome,  on  27th 
February,  the  true  evenii^  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  but  the  calendar  to  which  Ovid  was  in- 
debted [Hrobably  recorded  the  appearance  of  the  first 
■tar  in  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  passages,  the  morning  setting  is  clearly 
described  (Fast,  iil  403,  v.  733,  vL  235).  In  the 
first,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March,  according 
OS  we  adopt  the  reading  quariae  or  quinUie  ;  in  the 
second,  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
setting  of  Bo5tes  is  spread  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence,  the  epithet  piffer,  applied  to  him 
here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  made 
to  occupy  three  months.  The  star  Arcturus  is  one 
of  the  first  which  sets  in  this  constellation:  its  true 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  10th  June  ;  dius  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  passages  will  apply 
to  these  two.  In  the  first  passage  he  has  erroneously 
substituted  the  aj^rmit  mondng  ietUng  for  the 
true  evening  rising^  which  really  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  6th  of  March. 

SiRiUB.    Canis.    Canicula. 

HoMBR,  Hbsiod.  -:—  Homer  (IL  v.  5,  xxii  25) 
alludes  to  Sinus  as  the  star  of  ^^po,  that  is,  of  the 
hottest  portton  of  summer,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fiiUy  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  in  Southern  Greece  would  take  place  in 
the  age  of  Homer  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sirius  spoken  of  by  Hesiod 
(Efy,609)j  as  marking  along  with  the  morning 
rising  of  Arcturus  the  period  m  the  vintage,  would 
take  place  in  that  age  about  the  20th  of  September. 
The  passage  (Erg.  417),  where  ^tipios  cbr^p  is 
•apposed  to  denote  the  sun,  has  been  already  noticed. 
8w  above  p.  152,  b. 
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Varro,  Colum  klla,  Plint. — Morning  Rmng. 
—  (1.)  Varro,  fiiUowing  the  calendar  of  Caesar, 
reckons  an  interval  of  twentv-fonr  days  from  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  (ad  ChmieMlae 
signum)  which,  according  to  this  calculation,  would 
£Edl  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  (R,  It  i.  28.) 

(2.)  Columella  (xL  2.  §  53)  fixes  upon  the  26tli 
of  July  (Vlf.  KaL  Aug.  CanictUa  <^jpeuret\  and  In 
another  passage  (iz.  15.  §  5)  makes  the  interval 
between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of  Sirius  about 
thirty  days  (peracto  tolstitio  itaque  ad  ortum  Oatn- 
oulae^  qui  fen  dies  triginta  snnt\  that  is,  on  the 
24th  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (zviii.  88.  §  2),  says,  that  the  epocli 
**  quiod  oanis  ortum  vooamus  **  corresponded  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  that  is,  aca>rding  to 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  he  professes  to  follow, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  dauae  he  says,  that  it  fell 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

(5.)  And  a  little  farther  on  (§  4),  he  refers  the 
same  event  specifically  to  the  17th  of  July  (XVI., 
KaL  Aug.). 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  different  part  of  his  work  (xi. 
14),  he  pliices  the  rising  of  Sirius  thirty  days  after 
the  solstice :  ipso  Sirio  expUndesoente  pott  solstitium 
diebus  triaenis  fere^  a  passage  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  must 
have  be^n  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  words  necessarily  imply  a  wakls  rising 
of  the  star. 

The  whole  of  the  above  statements  may  be  re- 
duced to  two.  In  (1),  (4),  (5),  the  rising  of  Sirius 
is  placed  on  the  17  th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty -three 
days  after  the  solstice,  in  (2),  (3),  (6),  aboui  thirty 
days  after  the  solstice  ;  that  is,  24th— 26th  of  July. 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  Sirius  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  fell  upon  the  19th  of  July,  the 
apparent  morning  or  heliacal  rising  <»i  the  2d  of 
August,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  days  after  the 
solstice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5),  are  close  approximations  to 
the  truth,  while  (2),  (3),  (6)  are  inapplicable  to 
Rome,  and  borrowed  firom  computations  adapted  to 
the  horizon  of  Southern  Greece. 

Some  words  in  Pliny  deserve  particular  notice : 
^  XVI.  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritur ;  deia 
postridie  fere  ubique,  confcssum  inter  omnes  sidus 
indicans,  quod  canis  ortum  vocamua,  sole  partem 
primam  Leonis  ingresso.  Hoc  fit  post  solstitium 
XXIII.  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et  tcrrae,  multaa 
vero  ct  ferae,  ut  suis  locis  dixunus.  Neque  est 
minor  ei  vcneratio  quam  descriptis  in  deos  stellia.^ 
Although  the  ez|vessions  employed  here  are  fiir 
finom  being  distinct,  they  lead  us  to  infer  thaU 
certain  remarkable  periods  in  the  year  were  firom 
habit  and  superstition  so  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, that  even  after  the  periods  in  question 
had  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  introduced  into  the  established  phra- 
seology. Thus  the  period  of  most  intense  heat, 
which  at  one  time  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  would  continue  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  intended 
for  general  use,  as  the  Casds  Exartua^  long  after 
the  two  epochs  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term  dog- 
days  having  once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  is  used 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  used  for  centuries 
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whhoHt  the  siighteit  regard  to  the  actual  posiUon 
•f  the  ooiiBtelUiiion  at  the  time  in  question.  An 
oample  still  more  striking,  because  it  involves  an 
inomaly  uniTenallj  recognised  by  scientific  men, 
is  the  pmetiee  of  denominating  the  position  of  the 
■on  at  ikb  Tenial  equinox,  as  t&fintpomi  {/"Ariet^ 
althoqgli  two  thousand  yean  have  elapsed  since 
the  intenectioii  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator 
coftesponded  with  the  conunencement  of  the  con- 
atellation  Aries.  A  necessity  has  thus  arisen  of 
dnwipg  a  distinction,  which  pcores  most  em« 
banassing  to  the  unleaned,  between  the  signs  of 
the  sodiac  and  the  constellations  of  the  xodiac, 
and  dma  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  the  sign  Aries 
while  he  is  aetoally  traversing  the  consteUation  of 
PiMes,  and  enters  the  sign  Taurus  long  before  he 
quits  the  ooDstellation  Airies.  Now  something  of 
this  sort  may  to  a  certain  extent  explain  some  of 
tlie  aiMimaliffa  which  recur  so  perpetaally  in  the 
calendar  of  Columella  or  Pliny.  Certain  lemark- 
^e  appearance!  fixed  upon  at  a  very  early  period 
to  mark  the  approach  of  mnama  and  winter,  such 
MB  the  rising  and  settiitt  of  the  Pleiades,  may 
have  by  custom  w  traoition  become  so  com- 
pletely identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
pa^^ii^W  days,  that  the  compileis  of  calendars  in- 
tended for  gemersl  use,  while  they  desired  to  re- 
gister aecuate  observations,  were  compelled  at  the 
aame  time  to  inclu4e  those  which,  belonging  to 
reoute  ages  and  foreign  lands,  had  nevertheless 
aequired  a  prescriptive  daim  to  attention.  We 
may  thus  aeeoont  for  inconsistencies  so  numerous 
and  gy*""g,  that  they  could  scarcelT  hare  been  al- 
fogeUicr  orerlooked  by  the  writers  m  whose  works 
they  occur,  although  it  is  impossible  to  forgiTe 
their  carelessness  in  withholding  the  necessary  ex- 
planatJona,  or  the  grass  ignorance  which  they  so 
often  manifest 

JBvemnff  Setting,  Columella  places  the  erening 
setting  of  the  Dog  on  the  30ili  of  April  {Prid, 
KaL  MoL  Cania  m  Vetpere  cekU)^  xL  2.  §  37. 
Pliny  on  the  28th  (/F.  KaL  Mai,  Cams  oecidit, 
aadm  M  per  ae  vekemeiu  «t  cm  praeoceidere  Conies- 
iam  ueeesm  sA),  xriii  69. 

The  heliacal  setting  at  Rome  for  the  Julian 
em  was  on  the  Ist  of  May,  which  proves  the  above 
statements  to  be  nearly  correct  The  expression  cut 
praeoceidtre  Gmieuhm  ueeesm  tit  has  been  already 
oommented  on.    See  above,  p.  153,  a. 

Monaag  SHtkig,  Bvemtig Ritifig.'-'{\),  VII, 
KaL  Dee,  (25  Vor,)  OtmeMla  oocidU  aolie  ori».  Col. 
XL  2.  589. 

(2.)  ///.  KaL  Jam.  (80  Dec)  Oaniada  vespere 
oeeidiL  UAL  §  94. 

(3.)  ///.  KaL  Jan.  (30  Dec.)  Matutino  ernie 
oeMene.  Plin.  xviii  64. 

(1)  is  accurate  for  the  apparent  morning  settmg 
at  Rome,  B.  c  44. 

(2)  and  (3)  are  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  are  both  blunders.  The  i^pannt  even- 
ii^  rising  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cenbec,  not  the  evaiing  setting  as  Columella  would 
have  it,  nor  the  morning  setting  as  Pliny  has  re- 
corded. 

VraoiL.— Viigil  instructs  the  fiumer  to  sow 
heaas,  luceme,  and  millet :  -— 

^^liidus  amEBtis  aperit  cum  eomibus  annum 
Taoms  et  adveno  oedens  Canis  occidit  astro. 

Cfeorg,  i.  217. 

The  nm  entered  Taurus,  according  to  the  Julian 
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calendar,  on  the  24th  of  April :  the  heliacal  setting 
of  Sinus  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  six  days  after- 
wards. Many  interpretations  have  been  ]m>posed 
for  the  words  **  adverse  ccdens  Cmiis  occidit  astro;** 
of  these  the  most  pbiusible  is  that  which  explains 
them  with  reference  to  the  form  aud  attittido  under 
which  the  constellation  of  the  Dog  vras  depicted, 
which  made  him  set  backwards  focing  the  signs 
which  follow. 
Again,  in  Oeorg,  iv.  425,  we  find 

Jam  rapidus  torrens  siticntes  Sinus  Indos 
Ardebat  coelo  et  medium  sol  igneus  orbeni 
Hauserat, 

words  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  day  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  Here  the  separate  mention  of  ^SoP*  is 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  those  who  would  con- 
sider Sinus  as  equivalent  in  this  passage  to  the 
sun.  See  above,  p.  152,b.  Comp.  Lucan.  Phur. 
X.  209. 

Oino.  —  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Faeti  (x. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sinus  is  assigned  to  the  25th  of 
Apnl,  is  made  coincident  with  the  disappearance 
of  Aries,  and  marks  the  epoch  of  mid-spring :  — 

Sex  ubi  quae  restant  luces  Aprilis  habebit 
In  medio  cursu  tempora  Veris  erunt ; 

Et  firustrapecudem  quaeres  Athamantidos  Helles 
Signaque  dant  imbres  exoriturque  Canis. 

A  notorious  blunder  has  been  here  committed  by 
the  poet  No  rising  of  Sinus,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, in  the  morning  dt  in  the  evoiing,  cor- 
responds to  this  season.  But  this  is  the  veiy  day 
fixed  by  Euctemon  (ap.  Oemin.  Pampeg.)  for  the 
heliacal  settbff  {itlmv  Kpim-erai)  of  the  Dog,  which 
fell  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  the  1st  dT  May. 

Again,  in  Fad,  v.  723,  we  read  — 

Nocte  sequente  diem  Canis  Erigoneius  exit, 

that  is,  on  the  22d  of  May.  Now,  it  is  clear 
firom  a  former  passage  (ir.  939)  that  by  Came 
Erigomeiue  he  means  the  Great  Dog ;  but  the  true 
rising  of  Sirius  took  plaee  for  Rome  at  this  period 
on  the  19th  of  July,  the  apparent  on  the  2d  of 
August 

Not  much  will  be  gained  by  supposing  that 
Procyon  is  here  alluded  to  ;  for  the  risings  of  that 
star  precede  those  of  Sirius  by  about  eight  days 
only.  Here,  again,  therefore,  we  have  a  gross 
mistake, 

PALLADIU&  —  Palladius  (vil  9):  ^'In  ortu 
Canicuhie,  qui  apud  Romanos  XIV.  Kal.  Auff.  (1 9th 
July)  die  tenetur,  explorant  (sc  Aegypti)  quae 
semina  exortum  sidus  exurat,  quae  illaesa  cnsto- 
diat^  Now  this  is  the  exact  period  of  the  heliacal 
rising  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch  ;  hence  the 
words  ^  apud  Romanos  ^  must  refer  to  a  notice  in 
some  Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to  tho  real  period 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Orion. 

It  must  be  homo  in  mind  that,  fix)m  the  great 
size  of  this  constellation,  its  risings  and  settings 
are  spread  over  a  considerable  space  ;  while  the 
brilliant  Stan  which  it  contains  are  so  numerous 
that  UP  one  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  representative 
of  the  M^le,  as  in  the  case  of  BoStes,  where  the 
different  appearances  are  usually  referred  to  Arc- 
turns  alone.  Hence  those  writers  who  aim  at 
precision  use  such  phrases  as  **  Orion  ineipit  oriri,** 
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** Orion  totUB  oritur,"  "Orion  incipit  occidcpe;" 
and  wherever  such  qualifications  are  omitted  the 
statements  are  necessarily  vague. 

Hksiod.  —  Hesiod  (Erg.  598)  orders  the  com 
to  be  thrashed  «9r*  h^irpwra  fpca^  tr$4yos  *CLpimvo5, 
For  that  age  and  country  the  apparent  morning  or 
heliacal  rising  of  Orion  would  be  completed  about 
the  9th  of  July. 

The  setting  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gave  notice  to  the  farmer  that  the  season 
for  ploughing  had  arrived,  and  to  the  mariner  that 
he  must  no  longer  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
(Erg,  615.)  The  apparent  morning  setting  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  month  of  November. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided  with 
the  vintage  {Erg,  609)  took  place  about  the  14th 
of  September. 

AiiiSTOTLB.  —  Aristotle  {Meteorciog,  ii.  5, 
PrMem,  ziv.  26)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the 
commencement  of  Opora,  and  the  setting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  or  rather  in  the  transition  from 
summer  to  winter  {iv  fi«rai6o\^  rod  d4povs  Ktd 

Now  the  two  limits  which  included  the  be- 

ginning  and  end  of  the  apparent  morning  or 
eliacal  rising,  which  alone  can  be  here  indicated, 
were,  for  the  age  and  country  of  the  writer,  1 7th 
of  June — 14th  July;  those  which  embraced  the 
apparent  morning  setting  were,  8th  of  November — 
8th  of  December  ;  while  the  true  morning  setting 
continued  from  27  th  of  October— 20th  of  No- 
vember. 

Upon  examining  the  passages  in  question  a  very 
curious  contradiction  will  be  perceived,  which  has 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentators. 
Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in  one  place  that  the 
risinff  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  unsteady  stormy 
weather,  and  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fact: 
in  another  place  he  as  distinctly  avers  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
wind  (ir€pl  'Clpiwyos  dvoroXV  fuCAiorra  ytytreu 

Pliny.  — (1)  VITL  Idui  (Mart.)  Aqmlomi 
piteit  MOfftt,  et  podero  die  Oriontt.  xviiL  65.  §  I. 

(2)  Nonis  (Apr.)  Aeg^pto  Orion  et  gladius  ^pa 
uieipiunt  abtoondi.  xviil  66.  §  1. 

(1)  The  first  date,  8th  of  Mnich,  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in  the 
mociung  or  the  evening,  that  Ideler  is  probably 
correct  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  text  is 
corrupt  or  that  Pliny  himself  inserted  Orion  by 
mistake  instead  of  the  name  of  some  other  constel- 
lation. 

(2)  Here  also  the  date,  5th  of  April,  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  the 
26th  of  April,  seven  days  later  than  at  Rome,  the 
true  evenmg  setting  about  the  9th  or  1 0th  of  May. 

ViBOiL,  HoRACB. — Both  Vligil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  accom- 
panied the  winter  settmg  of  Orion  (JSaeotu  ubi 
Orion  Mbemis  oonditur  undis,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.  21,  iiL27.  17, 
Epod,  X.  9,  XV.  7),  just  as  Hesiod  (Erg.  617) 
eight  hundred  years  before  had  warned  the  mariner 
that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  frx>m  the  might  of 
Oiion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main  : 

A^  t6t9  vayrol^y  dytfjuau  dvovffiy  drJTot, 

The  apparent  morning  setting  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No* 
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vember,  soon  after  the  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  in  traditiofnal 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  association  continued  for  centuries,  although 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  gradually  iiirther 
and  further  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stormy  period.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Oeminus  we 
find  notices  by  three  difierent  astronomers,  in  which 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  of  Orion  are  men  - 
tioned  as  attended  by  tempests,  although  each  of 
the  three  fixes  upon  a  different  day.  For  Rome, 
at  the  Julian  era,  the  apparent  morning  setting 
commenced  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  November. 
In  Pliny  (xviii.  74)  we  find,  "  V.  Idus  Novenibr. 
(8  Novemb.)  gladius  Orionis  occidere  incipit,** 
which  is  the  true  morning  setting  for  Alexandria 
at  that  epoch. 

Ovid.  —  Ovid  refers  twice  in  his  Fasti  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  387)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the 
Megalesia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
another  (v.  493),  where  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  figure  is  expressly  noted,  on  the  11th  of 
May. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  setting  of  Rigel,  the 
bright  star  which  marks  the  left  foot,  took  place 
for  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  April, 
while  the  smaller  star,  now  knovni  as  t,  set  on  the 
previous  day,  the  true  evening  getting  of  Betelgeux, 
which  marks  the  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  11th  of 
May.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid  derived  his  in- 
formation from  two  very  accurate  calendars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  date  of  the  commeneement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  true  evening  setting. 

He  refers  twice  to  the  rising  of  Orion  also  — 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Fasti  (717),  on  the  16th 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadum  radios  ubi  tinxerit  undia, 

Et  cinget  geminos  Stella  serena  polos, 
Toilet  humo  validos  proles  Hyriea  lacertos, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fortuna  Foitis,  on  the  24th 
of  Jane : 

Zona  latet  tua  nunc,  et  cms  fortasse  latebit, 
Dehinc  erit,  Orion,  adspicienda  mihi, 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  nearly  cor- 
rect for  the  true  murnino  {not  svbnino,  as  the 
words  denote)  rising  of  the  two  stars  (o  o)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  hand  ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  ^e  true  morning  rising  of  the  middle  star 
in  the  belt  fell  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  the  apparent 
on  the  13th  of  July.  There  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, here  of  five  days,  aa  &r  as  Rome  is  con- 
cerned. 

Hyadbs. 

In  Hesiod  (Erg.  615),  the  setting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hysides,  and  of  mighty  Orion,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  arrived  for 
ploughing  the  earth,  and  the  mariner,  that  naviga- 
tion must  cease.  The  apparent  morning  setting 
of  the  Hyades  took  place,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Ideler,  for  the  age  and  oountiy  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Julian  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  before 
that  of  Orion. 

Virgil  {Aen,\.  744,  iii.  516)  terms  this  cluster 
^  pluvias  Hyadas,'*  and  Horace  (Cbrm.  I  3.  14) 
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*  triatet  Hyadis,**  in  reference  to  their  morning 
letting  at  the  most  miny  and  stormy  aeaaon  of  the 
year.  The  true  momiDg  setting  for  Rome  at  the 
Julian  era  happened  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 
appaicnt  on  die  14th  of  November.  The  ap- 
parent evening  rising,  which  fell  upon  the  25th  of 
October,  would  likewise  suit  these  epithets. 

Ovid,  in  hia  Fasti  (ir.  677),  places  the  evening 
letting  of  the  Hyades  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
day  fixed  in  the  Calendar  of  Caesar  (Plin.  xviii  66, 
§  1),  while  Colomella  names  the  18th  (A.  H  xl  2. 
S  36).  These  statements  are  nearly  accorate,  since 
the  ^ipaieDt  evening,  or  heliacal  setting,  took  |Jaoe 
lor  Borne  at  that  epoch  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 

In  the  aame  poem,  the  morning  rising  is  alluded 
to  five  timet. 

(1.)  It  ia  said  (v.  163)  to  take  place  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  which  was  the  day  fixed  in  the  Calendar 
of  Caenr  (Plin.  zviii.  66.  §  1),  and  adopted  by 
Coiumella  (xL  2.  §  3d),  whose  words,  SuaUa  cum 
9ole  oritur^  indicate  the  true  morning  rising, 

(2.)  On  the  14th  of  May  (v.  603),  whUe  Co- 
lamella  (Ibid.  §  43)  has,  XII.  KaL  Jun,  (21st 
May)  SwaJat  egorumtur. 

(3.)  On  the  27th  of  May  (v.  &&). 

(4.)  On  the  second  of  June  (vi  197). 

(d.)  On  the  15th  of  Jane  (vi.  711). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Hyades  for 
Rome  at  that  epoch  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  the 
^ipaient  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  dth  of  June, 
the  true  evening  settinff  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid,  CJolnmella,  and 
Pliny,  copyinff  in  (1)  a  blunder  which  had  foimd 
its  way  into  uie  Calendar  of  Caesar,  assigned  the 
momii^  riaing  to  the  2nd  of  May  instead  of  the 
tnie  evoiii^  setting.  The  true  evening  rising  lay 
between  the  days  named  in  (2).  The  heliacal 
rising  vraa  thirteen  days  after  (3)»  seven  days  after 
(4),  six  days  before  (5). 

Thk  Cretan  Crown. 

We  have  seen  above  that  Virgil  (Georp,  L  222), 
instructs  the  farmer  not  to  commence  sowing  wheat 
until  after  the  Pleiades  have  set  in  the  morning : 

Gnoeiaque  axdentis  deoedat  Stella  Coronae, 

words  which  must  signify  the  aetiing  of  the  Cretan 
Cronau  The  apparent  evening  (or  heliacal)  setting 
of  this  constellation  fell  at  Rome  for  this  epoch 
npOB  the  9th  of  Norember,  the  very  day  after  the 
apparent  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Ovid  {FaaL  iii.  459X  after  having  spoken  of  the 
rising  of  Pegasus  on  ^  night  of  March  7th,  adds. 
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Ptvtenos 
Gnosida, 


Tenienti  nocte  Coconam  ■» 


words  which  denote  the  evening  rising ;  and,  in 
reality,  the  apparent  evening  rising  took  place  on 
the  toith  of  March,  only  two  days  later  than  the 
date  here  fixed. 

The  Kid8. 

Viigil  {G«org.  i.  205)  when  inculcating  the 
utility  of  observing  the  stars,  declares  that  it  is  no 
leas  necessary  for  the  husbandman  than  for  the 
mariiMr  to  watch  Arctums  and  the  glistening  Snake, 
sod  lie  dajf9  of  the  Kids  (haedorumque  die*  aer- 
twU).  Elsewhere  {Aen.  ix.  658)  he  compares  a 
dense  flight  of  arrows  and  javelins  rattling  against 
shielda  and  helmets  to  the  torrents  of  rain  proceed- 
ing fium  the  wait  under  the  influence  of  the  watery 


lads  (plimal3nu  hasdis).  Horace  (Carm.  iiL  1. 
27)  dwells  on  the  terrors  of  setting  Arctums  and 
the  rising  Kid,  whUo  Ovid  {Trist.  L  1.  13)  and 
Theocritus  {C*  53.  See  SchoL)  speak  in  the  same 
strain.  In  Columella's  (^endar  (xi.  2.  §  66)  we 
find  V.  KaL  Odob,  (27th  Sept)  Haedi  OMiuntur^ 
and  a  little  farther  on  (§  73)  Pridie  Non.  Octob. 
(4th  Nov.)  ffaedi  oritmiur  vespers.  The  former 
date  marks  the  precise  day  of  the  tnia  evening  rising 
of  the  foremost  kid  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era ; 
and  hence  the  appar&U  evening  rising,  which  would 
fall  some  days  earlier,  would  indicate  the  approach 
of  those  storms  which  commonly  attend  upon  tho 
autumnal  equinox. 

III.  Division  op  thk  Year  into  Sbasons. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  Hesiod  tho  comnienciv 
ment  of  different  seasons  was  marked  by  the  risings 
and  settings  of  certain  stars  ;  but  before  proceedijig 
to  determine  these  limits  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  into  how  many  compartments  the  yeiu 
was  portioned  out  by  the  earlier  Greeks. 

Homer  clearly  defines  three :  —  1.  Spring  (^o/?), 
at  whose  return  the  nightingale  trills  her  notes 
among  the  greenwood  brakes  {Od.  xix.  519).  2. 
Winter  (x«»/"tf»',  X^*/"*)»  ^^  whose  approach,  ac- 
companied by  deluges  of  rain  (dd^atparoy  6fiSpoy\ 
the  cranes  fly  screaming  away  to  the  streams  of 
ocean  {IL  ill.  4,  comp.  Hesiod.  Brg.  448).  3. 
Summer  {^fyos),  to  which  x'^l'^  is  directly  opposed 
(  Od.  viL  1 1 8).  4.  Three  lines  occur  in  the  Odyssey 
(xL  191.  ainiip  ^v^vlX^jjai  d4posrf6aXviar*b7r(&frrjj 
and  also  xiL  76,  xiv.  384)  where  the  word  i^jtpa 
seems  to  be  distinguished  from  d^pos,  and  is  in 
consequence  generally  translated  autumn,  Ideler, 
however,  has  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
{Hcmdbuck  der  Ckron.  i.  p.  243)  that  the  term 
originally  indicated  not  a  season  separate  firom  and 
following  after  summer,  but  the  hottest  part  of 
summer  itself;  and  hence  Sirins,  whose  heliacal 
rising  took  place  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  the 
middle  of  July,  ia  designated  as  iurr^  orotpiyhs 
{IL  V.  5  ;  see  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc. ;  compare 
also  //.  xxii.  26),  while  Aristotle  in  one  passage 
{Meteorclog,  iL  5)  makes  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  which  he  notes  as  coinciding  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  Leo,  t.  e.  24th  July  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
lnr^»pa ;  and  in  another  passage  {Problem,  xxv.  26, 
xxvi.  14^  places  the  rising  ^  Orion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ox»pa,  and  the  setting  of  the  same  con- 
stellation at  the  b^inning  of  winter —  iv  firraioXfl 
rod  d4povs  icol  x*^t^*">^  —  an  expression  which 
clearly  indicates  that  or^pa  was  included  vrithin 
the  more  general  ^4pos, 

Hesiod  notices  tap  (Erg,  462),  ^ipos  (L  e.), 
X^^^ot  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjective 
fitrovwpiySs  (Erg,  415)  m  reference  to  the  period 
of  the  first  rains,  when  the  excessive  heat  had  in 
some  d^ree  abated.  These  rains  he  elsewhere 
calls  the  mntpiyhs  6fiSpos,and  notices  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  vintage,  when  he  enjoins  the 
mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port  before  the  serene 
weather  has  passed  away — firfii  fidytiy  otyor  r« 
v4oy  jrol  6v»ptyoy  Bfi€poy.  Moreover,  by  making 
dfphs  proper  end  fifty  days  after  the  solstice  (Erg, 
663)  he  leaves  a  vacant  space  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  which  he  must  have 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  no- 
where specifically  names.     As  late,  however,  as 
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Aeachyliu  (Prom,  453)  and  AristoplianeB  (An. 
710)  the  aeaMiiB  are  spoken  of  as  three,  x^^t^^^f 
ldf>,  h4pos  by  the  former ;  x^^V^i  ^'"P*  ^^^  by 
the  latter.  Nor  can  we  avoid  attaching  some 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  poets  and 
artists  recognised  the  *flfat  as  three  only,  bearing, 
according  to  the  Theogony  (901)  the  symbolical 
appellation  of  Order  (E^Ko/Ja),  Justice  (A(ict;), 
and  blooming  Peace  (E^p^Ki}).  Indeed  Pausanias 
has  preserved  a  record  of  a  time  whoi  the  "Cipat 
w^ere  known  as  two  goddesses  only — Kapv^,  the 
patroness  of  fruits,  and  OoAA^,  the  guardian  of 
blossoms  (ix.  35.  §  2).  We  may  hence  safely 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  for  many  ages  discrimi- 
nated three  seasons  only.  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  that  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of 
summer  being  ddpos,  the  hottest  portion  was  dis- 
tinguished as  irapOy  and  that  the  hitter  term  was 
gradually  separated  from  the  former,  so  that  dr4pos 
was  commonly  employed  for  early  summer,  and 
ivi&pa  for  late  summer. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  a>ntained 
in  the  treatise  De  Diaeta  (lib.  iiu  &c),  commonly 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (b.  c  420),  where  we  are 
told  that  the  year  is  usually  divided  into  four  ports. 
Winter  (x«</*^»').  Spring  (fop).  Summer  (&*poj). 
Autumn  {<p6iy^wpoy)  ;  and  this  word  with  its 
synonym  iirrAxwpov  occurs  regularly  from  this  time 
forward,  proving  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
fiumed  considered  hr^pa^  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the 
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period  which  immediately  preceded  antnnm  md 
merged  in  it 

We  discover  also  in  the  Greek  medical  writers 
traces  of  a  sevenfold  division,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  genexally 
adopted.  According  to  this  distribution,  summer 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  we  have,  1.  Spnng  {J^\  2.  Early  summer 
(hipos),  3.  Late  summer  (vw^tpa),  4.  Aatmnn 
(jpdw&ffotpov  s.  ficT^upoy),  5.  The  ploughing  or 
sowing  season  (Aparos  s.  aropTiT^s),  6.  Winter 
proper  (x«<A^v).  7.  The  planting  season  (^ti- 
rdKla  ). 

From  Varro  (A  R,  I  28),  Columella  (iz.  14, 
zi  2),  and  Pliny  (zviii  25)  we  infer  that  Juliua 
(Caesar,  in  his  Calendar,  selected  an  eight-fold 
division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  being  subdivided 
into  two,  after  this  manner:  1.  Veris  ImHumm 
2.  Aeqmitoctium  Vernum,  3.  AesUttis  Imtmm,  4. 
SoltHHum,  5.  AtUunud  InUium,  6.  AegumoetiMa^ 
AutuitutL    7.  Hiemia  InUUtm,     8.  Bntma, 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any  connection 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence  of 
particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  retom 
of  the  seasons.  But  in  Hesiod,  as  remarked 
above,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the  limits  of  the 
divisions  which  they  adopt  are  carefully  defined  b j 
the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  stars  or  con- 
stellations. The  following  tabular  arrangement 
will  afford  a  view  of  the  most  important  systems : 


Commencement  of  spring     - 

Commencement  of  summer 
(AfirfTos)  or  reaping  time 

Thrashing  time 

Period  of  most  oppressive  heat 

End  of  summer  {aipos) 

Period  of  the  vintage 

Commencement  of  winter, 
which  coincides  with 
ploughing  time  (6poTos\ 
and  the  dose  of  navigation 


Division  o/ihe  Seatom  according  to  Hedod, 

The  evening  (dicpoKy^^ofor)  rising  of  Arctonu  60  days  after  the  winter 

solttice  {^rg.  564). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pleiads  after  they  have  remained  concealed  for 

40  days  and  40  niffhU  {Erg,  383). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  fint  star  in  Orion  {Erg,  595). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  {Erg,  582,  &&). 
Fifty  days  after  the  solstice  {Erg,  663). 

(Hediacal)  rising  of  Arcturus.  Culmination  of  Sirius  and  Orion  (Erg,  609). 
The  (morning)  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (Erg,  383),  of  the  Hyades,  and  of 

Orion  {Erg,  615). 


According  to  ilte  Author  o/tJte  TreaHae  *  De  Diaeta,''^ 


Commencement  of  spring     - 
*^  summer  - 

**  autumn  - 

"  winter    - 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


Seoenfild  Division^  according  to  Hippocratet  and  other  Medical  Writcre, 


Commencement  of  spring  ... 

**  early  summer  (d4pos)    - 

**  late  summer  {or^pa) 

**  autumn         -        -        - 

**  ploughing     and    sowing 

season  (iporos  (nroprrrhs). 

Commencement  of  winter  proper  (x«<fi^>')  - 
^  planting  season  (^vTaX/a) 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 

Winter  solstice. 

Evening  risbg  of  Arctonu. 


Seasons  according  to  Eudemon^  Eudottus,  and  other  Au&ors  quoted  in  the  ParapegwM  <f  Ocnwuts, 


First  breezes  of  Zephyrus 
Appearance  of  the  s^nillow 
Appearance  of  kite  {iKTivhs  <patp4rat) 
Commencement  of  summer 
Midwinter     -        -        -        -        • 


160or  17°  of  Aquarius. 

2°  of  Pisces. 

1 7^  of  Pisces  (Eud.)  —  22®  of  Pisces  (Euctem.). 

1 3®  of  Taurus.  ' 

14^  of  Capncomus. 


ASYLUM. 


ASYLUM. 


I«5 


Aooorduy  io  &6  Cfdandar  o/JuUus  Caetar, 


Cnnwmmctmdt  of  fprin^^  - 
Vennl  equinox 
Conxmaicanait  of  snnuiior 
Summer  aolstioe  (jnUHthtm) 
Cnunenecment  of  sntiiimi 
Antamnal  eqnlnoz  - 
Commencement  of  winter 
Winttf  solstice  (bruma)  • 


The  breezes  of  Fayoniiu  begin  to  blow    | 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Veigiliae) 

M  ■•  «i  • 

Morning  settmg  of  Fidicnla 
Moming  setting  of  the  Pleiades 


VIL  Id.  Feb.  (7  February). 
VIII.  Kal.  Apr.  (25  ManJi). 

VII.  Kal.  Ms!  (9  May). 

VIII.  Kal.  Jon.  (24  June). 
III.  Id.  Aoff.  (11  August). 
VIII.  Kal.  Oct  (24  September). 
III.  Id.  Nov.  (11  November). 
VIII.  Kal.  Jan.  (25  December> 


Thus  aangning  to  springs  ninety-one  days  ;  to  summer,  ninety-four  days ;  to  autumn,  ninety-one  days  { 

to  winter,  eighty-four  days.  [W.  R.J 


ASTY'NOMI  (iuFTw6f»ot}y  public  officers  in 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  who  had  to  preserve  order 
m  the  streets,  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to  see  that  all 
ba  Idings,  both  public  and  jnivate,  were  in  a  safe 
state,  and  not  likely  to  cause  injury  by  falling 
down.  (Aristot.  Poit  vi  5^  ed.  Schneider ;  Plat 
I«7.  vL  pp.  759,  763  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  1.)  At 
Athens  there  were  ten  astynomi,  five  for  the  city 
and  five  fair  the  Peiraeeus,  and  not  twenty,  fifteen 
fior  the  aty  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  as  u  stated 
in  some  editions  of  Harpocration.  (Harpocrat 
Snid.  SL  V. ;  Bekker,  AneetL  p.  455  ;  BSckh, 
Corp.  InMcrip,  vol  i  p.  337.)  A  person  was 
obl^ed  to  discharge  this  burdensome  office  only 
ooce  in  his  life.  (Dem.  Prvem,  p.  1461.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  duties  of  the  Athenian  astynomi  is 
uncertain.'  Aristotle  states  (pp,  Harpoer,  L  e.) 
that  they  had  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers 
(mwimA^Toi),  whicn  would  naturally  belong  to 
^em  on  account  of  their  attending  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  and  he  likewise  informs  us  that 
they  had  the  superintendence  of  the  female  musi- 
dana.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had 
only  to  do  with  the  latter  in  virtue  of  their  duty 
of  preserving  order  in  the  streets,  since  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  public  jHrostitutes  belonged  to  the 
sgnranomL  [Agoranoml]  It  would  likewise 
appear  from  a  circumstance  related  by  Diogenes 
La£rtins  (vi.  90)  that  they  could  prevent  a  person 
from  appearing  in  the  streets  in  Insurious  or  in- 
decent appareL  It  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
that  a  wUl  was  deposited  with  the  astynomi 
(Isaeus,  de  (Xeomfm,  Hered.  p.  36,  ed.  Steph.),  a 
drcamstanoe  which  does  not  seem  in  accordance 
with  the  duties  of  their  office.  (Meier,  AtL  Pro- 
cess,  p.  93,  &&) 

ASY'LUM  (fiffvXmi),  In  the  Greek  states 
the  tem|Jes,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of 
the  gods  generally  possessed  the  privileges  of  pro- 
tecting slaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to 
them  fiir  refeige.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred 
places  to  afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed  ; 
but  to  have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of 
touplea,  or  altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  have  the  iovXia,  or  jut  cuyii, 
(Servios  ad  Vtrg.  Aen.  ii.  761.)  There  were 
several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
sehmi,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  which 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  ill- 
treated  slaves,  who  could  take  refuge  in  this  place, 
and  compel  Uieir  masters  to  sell  them  to  some 
other  person.  (Pint  77i«seiw,  36  ;  Schol.  ad 
ArUtapk.  EqmL  1309  ;  Hesych.  and  Suidasi,  a.  v. 
Oifoiioi'.)     The  other  places  in  Athens  which  pos- 


sessed the  jus  asyli  were :  the  altar  of  pity,  in  the 
agora,  the  altar  of  Zeus  'ATopoibf,  the  altars  of 
the  twelve  gods,  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus,  the  Theseum  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  the  altar  of  Artemis,  at  Munychia  (Meier, 
AtL  Proa,  p.  404).  Among  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  we  may 
mention  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Laoonin,  on 
Mount  Taenarus  (Thuc.  L  128,  133 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Pout,  c.  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Calauria 
(Plut  Demotih,  29)  ;  and  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea,  in  Tegea  (Pans.  iiL  5.  §  6).  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  all  sacred  places  were  sup- 
posed to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  thd  state,  in  which  they  were  situated. 
In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection, it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful  to 
use  any  means  in  coder  to  compel  the  mdividuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence. 
Thus  it  was  not  unconmion  to  force  a  person  from 
an  altar  or  a  statue  of  a  god,  by  the  application  of 
fire.  (Eurip.  Androm.  256,  with  SchoL  ;  Plant 
ModeO,  V.  1.  65.) 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places 
possessing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous,  as 
seriously  to  impede  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a 
few  cities,  but  did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as 
Suetonius  (715.  87)  has  erroneously  stated.  (See 
Tacit  Aim.  iii.  60—63,  iv.  14  ;  and  Emesti^s  Em- 
eumu  to  Suet.  Tib,  37.) 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
opened  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  lull,  between 
its  two  summits,  in  order  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  (Liv.  i  8  ;  VeU.  Pat  i.  8 ;  Dionys. 
il  15),  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  rather 
than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had  violated  the 
laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and  early  im- 
perial times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  existed  in 
tiie  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems  to 
speak  of  the  right  (xxxv.  51)  as  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks: — Templum  est  ApoUmU  DeUum — eo 
jure  sancto  quo  sunt  tanpla  quae  cuyia  Graed  ap- 
pellant. By  a  constitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
decreed  that,  if  a  slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the 
temples  of  the  sods  or  the  statues  of  the  emperors, 
to  avoid  the  ill-usage  of  his  master,  the  praeses 
could  compel  the  master  to  sell  the  slave  (Gaius, 
i.  53)  ;  and  tho  slave  was  not  regarded  by  the  law 
as  a  runaway — fkyitivus  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  17. 
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§  12).  Thit  conftitatio  ef  Antonmus  is  quoted 
in  Justinian^  lutituteB  (1.  tit  8.  8.  2),  with  a 
slij^ht  altention  ;  the  words  ad  ctedem  tacram  are 
substituted  for  ad  foma  deorumy  since  the  jus  asyli 
was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches.  Those 
slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no 
slave  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived very-  bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  any  individual  had  instigated 
the  slave  of  another  to  nee  to  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror, he  was  liable  to  an  action  eompH  sem. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  11.  s.  5.)  The  right  of  a^lum 
seems  to  have  been  generallj,  but  not  entirely, 
confined  to  slaves.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  28.  §  7. 
Comp.  Osiander,  De  Atij^  Oentiliumy  in  Oronov. 
TAeaaur.  vol.  vL  ;  Simon,  Sur  In  Atj^M^  in  Mim, 
de  VAcad.  df€  Itucript,  voL  iiL  ;  Bringer,  De  Aay- 
lortm  Oriffine;  Usu^  et  Abusu^  Lugd.  Bat  1828  ;  C. 
Neu,  De  AajUsy  Gott  1837  ;  respecting  the  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  see  Rein,  Dot  OrtininalredU  der  Rmner^ 
p.  896.) 

The  term  hurvXia  was  also  applied  to  the  secu- 
rity from  plunder  {htrvkia  kcUL  Kark  yj\¥  kcDl  Karh 
^aXoffffoof^  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one 
state  to  another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.  (See 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inecrip.  i.  p.  725.) 

ATELEIA  (&TcXcfa),  is  generDlly  immunity  or 
exemption  from  some  or  all  the  duties  whioi  a 
person  has  to  perform  towards  the  state.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
the  citizens  of  a  state,  exempting  them  from  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent  on 
them,  or  they  are  given  as  honorary  distinctions  to 
foreign  kings,  8tat(^  communities  or  even  private 
ii:dividuals.  With  regard  to  the  latter  the  ate- 
leia  was  usually  an  exemption  frt>m  custom  duties 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  and 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  certain  good  services. 
Thus  Croesus  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod.  L  54),  the  Deceleans  at  Sparta  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  Leucon,  the  ruler  of  Bosporus,  at 
Athens.  (Dcm.  o.  LepL  p.  466,  &c)  It  appears 
thiit  if  a  person  thus  distinguished,  or  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  community  possessing  the  ateleia,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  state  which  had  granted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privileges,  such  as  the  exemption 
frum  the  protection  money,  or  tax  which  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  at  Athens.  (Harpocrat  s.  v. 
i<rortKi]i)  Nay  this  ateleia  might  even  become 
equivalent  to  the  full  franchise,  as,  e,g.  the  Byzan- 
tines gave  the  exemption  from  liturgies,  and  the 
franchise  to  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  Byzan- 
tium, (Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  256.)  In  many  in- 
stances a  partial  ateleia,  or  an  exemption  from 
custom  duties,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  (Theophr.  Char,  23 ;  Schol. 
ad  Arittoph.  Plut.  905,  with  Bockh's  remarks,  PuU. 
Eoon.  p.  87.)  With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
state,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens,  agun  dis- 
tinguish between  two  classes,  viz.  the  resident 
aliens  and  real  citizens.  At  Athens  all  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  a  tax  (/icroticioK)  which  we  may 
term  protection-tax,  because  it  was  the  price  for 
the  protection  they  enjoyed  at  Athens ;  but  as  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  increase  commerce, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  attract  strangers  to  settle  at 
Athens,  many  of  them  were  exempted  from  this 
tax,  t.  e.  enjoyed  the  AreAeia  fitToiKlov  (Dcm.  c. 
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Aristocr.  p.  691),  and  some  were  even  exempted 
from  custom  duties,  and  the  property  tax  or  tia-' 
<t>opd,  from  which  an  Athenian  citizen  oould  never 
be  exempted.     The  ateleia  enjoyed  by  Atb^iian 
citizens  was  either  a  general  mimunity  (AWXcca 
chrcirrotfy),  such  as  was  granted  to  persons  who  had 
done  some  great  service  to  their  country,  and  even 
to  their  descendants,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannodius 
and  Aiistogeiton ;  or  it  was  a  partial  one  exempting 
a  person  from  all  or  certain  litui^ea,  from  certain 
custom  duties,  or  from  service  in  the  army.    The 
last  of  these  immunities  was  legally  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  ooondl  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ly- 
cuxg.  c.  Leoer,  11),  and  the  aichons  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  formers  of  the  custom  duties  (Denu 
c.  Neaer,  1353),  and  by  those  who  traded  by  sea, 
although  with  tiiem  the  exemption  must  have  been 
limited.     (SchoL  ad  ArieL  FUtL  905,  Aekam.  399 ; 
Suid.  s.  e.  ^faeop6s  eifu.)     Most  information  re- 
specting the  ateleia  is  derived  from  Demosthenoa* 
speech  against  L^tinea.    But  compare  alio  Wolf  ^ 
Prolegom,  ad  Lepl,  p.  IxxL  &c.;  B&ckh,/*tt&^.£<30«. 
p.  85,  &C. ;  Westermann,  DepMidsAthemeimuM 
HoHoribua  €t  PraemUt^  p.  6,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ATELLA'NAE  FA'BULAB.  [Ck)MO*DU.] 
ATHENAEUM  (i^ymov),  a  school  (ludus} 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  tot  the 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (jageuu- 
anun  arimm\  and  called  Athmaeum  from  the 
town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  intellectual  refinement  The  Athenaeum 
was  situated  on  the  (^apitoline  hill.  It  was  a  kind 
of  university ;  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the 
various  branches  of  study,  was  regularly  engaged. 
Under  Theodosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were 
three  oratoa,  ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one 
philosopher,  two  lawyers,  or  jurisconsults.  Besides 
the  instruction  given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  critics  were  accustomed  to  recite  their 
compositions  there,  and  these  prelections  were  somc^ 
times  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperors 
themselves.  There  were  other  places  where  such 
recitations  were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan 
[Bibliothsca]  ;  sometimes  also  a  room  was  hired, 
and  made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c^ 
The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  continued  in  high 
repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is  known  of 
the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the  Athenaeum, 
but  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  370,  there  are 
some  regulations  respecting  students  in  Rome,  frt>m 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  roust  have  been  a 
very  extensive  and  important  institution.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained  in 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  firom  all 
parts,  alter  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college 
studies  in  their  own  town  or  provinoe,  used  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  education.  ( Aur.  Vict 
Goes.  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  17  ;  Capitolin.  Pertitu 
1 1,  Gordian.  Sen,  3  ;  Ijamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  35  ; 
Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  s.  1.)  [A.  A.] 

ATHLETAE  (a^Xip-a/,  ii0\irnipes\  were  per- 
sons who  contended  in  the  public  aames  of  the 
Greeks  and  Ronuins  for  the  prizes  (iOkoiy  whence 
the  name  of  iiBKifTal)^  which  were  given  to  those 
who  conquered  in  contests  of  agili^  and  strength. 
This  name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory and  among  the  Romans,  pmperiy  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  devoto^l  themsdves  to 
a  course  of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel 
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m  nch  eontetU,  and  who,  in  &ct,  made  atUetie 
exerciMS  their  profenion.  The  athletae  differed, 
therefiares,  from  the  agoHUtae  {arfvyurrcdX  who 
only  pmsaed  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of 
im|jroTing  thdr  health  and  bodily  strength,  and 
wbo,  though  thej  sometimes  contended  for  the 
fnsta  in  the  public  games,  did  not  derote  their 
whole  tires,  ISce  the  athletae,  to  preparing  for 
theie  cootetts.  In  early  times  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  distinction  between  the 
atUetae  and  aganistae  ;  since  we  find  that  many 
indiridnalsi,  who  obtained  prises  at  the  great  n»- 
tkwal  games  of  the  (beeks,  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable political  importance,  who  were  never  ocm- 
sideied  to  purane  atUetic  exercises  as  a  profession. 
Thus  we  read  that  Phayllns,  of  Crotona,  who  had 
thrice  conqiiered  in  the  Pythian  games,  commanded 
a  Tessel  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  47  ; 
Paaa.  z.  9.  §  1) ;  and  that  Doriens,  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  obtained  the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great 
fosdvala,  was  celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Athenians.  (Pans.  tI  7.  §  1,  2.)  But  as 
the  indiTidaala,  who  obtained  the  prizes  in  these 
gsmea,  reoeiTed  great  honours  and  rewards,  not 
only  fiom  their  feUow-citizens,  but  also  from 
foreign  states^  those  persons  who  intended  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  made  extiaordinaiy  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  scTeter  oouise  of  training  thui  was  afforded  by 
the  oidinaiy  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term 
athletae  was  iqipropriated,  and  who  became,  in 
coorae  of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in 
the  public  gamM. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  B.  c 
186,  in  the  gsmes  exhibited  by  M.  Fulvius,  on 
the  oondnsion  of  the  Aetolian  war.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
22.)  Aemilius  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, B.  c.  167,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  games  at 
Amphipolis, at  which  athletae  contended.  {lAr, xl v. 
32.)  A  eaiaman  aOdetarvm  (Val.  Max.  ii.  4. 
§  7)  was  also  exhibited  by  Scaums,  in  b.  c.  59 ; 
and  among  the  various  games  with  which  Julius 
Caesar  gratified  the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of 
athletae,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  which 
wBs  exhibited  in  a  temporary  stadium  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  (Suet.  JuL  39.)  Under  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under  Nero, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian  games, 
the  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  many  inscriptions 
respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  piofossional  athletae  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges. 
Th^  formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and 
possessed  a  tabuUurmin^  and  a  common  haU  — 
ewria  otMetanim  (Orelli,  Imcrip.  2588),  in  which 
tbey  were  accustomed  to  deliberate  on  all  matters 
which  had  a  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  body. 
We  find  that  they  were  called  Hercttlanei,  and 
abo  tyatieif  because  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
eiriae,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place  called  xystus 
(Vitruv.  vi.  10)  ;  and  that  they  had  a  president, 
who  was  called  aysiar^us^  and  also  iipxifpf^s. 

Those  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the 
grest  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called 
Ueromeae  (lepotuKoi),  and  received,  as  has  been  al- 
letdy  remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards. 
Soch  a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour 
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upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  e&tered 
his  native  dty  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made 
in  the  walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says 
Plutarch,  that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a 
citizen  had  no  occasion  for  walls.  He  usually  passed 
through  the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  went  alone  the  principal  street  of  the 
city  to  the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the 
state,  where  hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those 
games,  which  gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such 
an  entrance  into  the  city,  were  called  igekuHd 
(from  ettreXa^civ).  This  term  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwards  applied  to  other  public  games,  as, 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Suet  Ner.  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxiiL  20 ;  Plut.  Symp. 
ii.  5.  §  2  ;  Plin.  Bp,  x.  119, 120.)  In  the  Greek 
states  the  victors  in  these  games  not  (mly  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
(irpocSpM)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  Their 
statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  as 
the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.  (Pans,  vi  13.  §  1,  vii. 
17.  §  3.)  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  were  re- 
warded with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae,  and  the 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian,  with  one  of  100 
drachmae  (Dioe.  La€rt.  i.  55  ;  Plut  SoL  23)  ; 
and  at  Sparta  tbey  had  the  privilege  of  fighting 
near  the  person  of  the  king.  (Plut  Lyo.  22.) 
The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were  preserved  and  in- 
creased by  Augustus  (Suet  Aug.  45)  ;  and  the  fol' 
lowing  emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated  them 
with  considerable  fovour.  Those  who  conquered 
in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  a  sum  firom  the  state,  termed  opsonia. 
(Plin-  i^,  X.  1 19, 120 ;  compare  Vitruv.  ix.  Prae/.) 
By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  those 
athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(sacri  certaminis^  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  ludi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  vic- 
tory, enjoyed  immunity  firom  all  taxes.  (Cod.  10. 
tit  53.) 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied 
metaphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  properly 
limited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the 
five  following  contests  :  —  1.  Running  (Sp6fios, 
cursus).  2.  Wrestling  (ird\rj,  luda),  3.  Boxing 
(mryfi'iijpugilaius),  4.  The  pentathlon  (TriyraBKoy)^ 
or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  guinouertium,  5.  The 
pancratium  (vayKpdrtoy),  Of  all  these  an  account 
is  given  in  separate  articles.  [Stadium  ;  Lucta  ; 
PuoiLATUs ;  Pentathlon  ;  Pancratium.] 
These  contests  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the 
severe  {fiap4a,  fiapin^pa)^  and  the  Ught  (kov^o^ 
Kowp6rfpa),  Under  ^o  former  were  included 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the  pancra- 
tium, which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing  com- 
bined, and  was  also  called  pammachion  ;  and  under 
the  latter,  running,  and  the  separate  parts  of  the 
pentathlon,  such  as  leaping,  throwing  the  discus, 
&C.    (Plat  Leg.  viii.  p.  833,  EutAyd.  p.  271.) 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trained  in  the 
})alac8trae,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were 
distinct  places   from  the  gymnasia,  though  they 
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hare  been  frequoitly  coiifonnded  by  modem 
writers.  [Palabstra.]  Their  exerciBes  were 
superintended  by  the  gymnasiarcb  (yufmun^x'lf)^ 
and  their  diet  was  regulated  by  the  aliptes  (dAc/ir- 
rris),  [Aliptab.]  According  to  Paosanias  (vi. 
7.  §  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
but  principally  lived  npon  firesb  cheese  (rvp^y  ix 
rwy  TcJiapw)  ;  and  Diogenes  Latins  (viii.  12, 
13)  informs  us  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  (Itrx^i  {^f^u^)*  moist  or  new  cheese 
(rvpois  dypoir),  and  wheat  (vvpois).  The  eatmg 
of  meat  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (Pans.  L  c),  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Dromeus  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
or  by  an  aliptes  of  that  name.  (Diog.  Lafe'rt  /.  c.) 
According  to  Galen  (Be  VaL  Tuend.  iii.  1),  the 
athletae,  who  practised  the  severe  exercises  (fiap^tg 
&9Ai}ra^),  ate  pork  and  a  particular  kind  of  brrad  ; 
and  from  a  remark  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  49),  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
athletae.  Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato  {De 
Hep.  L  p.  338)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae ;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  402,  c.  d.) 
relates  that  a  Thehon  who  lived  npon  goats^  flesh 
became  so  strong,  that  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
come all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which 
was  usually  called  hyceyKwpVYia  and  iyayKOTpo<f>la, 
or  filaios  rpo<p^  (Arist  PoL  viii.  4)  ;  after  which, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and  Astydamas, 
are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us  quite  incre- 
dible. (Athen.  x.  pp.  412, 413.)  The  food  which 
they  ate  was  usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal 
cUipkia  (ii.  53). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptae,  previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and 
contending  in  the  public  games,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  contend  naked.  In  the  description  of 
the  games  given  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  {I,  685, 710),  the  combatants  are  Boid  to  have 
worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ;  and  the  same 
practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  (L  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games,  but 
was  discontinued  afterwards. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  extent  that  nothing 
but  an  outline  can  here  be  given  ;  further  particu- 
Ltrs  are  contained  in  the  articles  Istumia,  Nkmba, 
Olympia,  and  Pythia  ;  and  the  whole  subject 
is  treated  most  elaborately  by  Krause,  Dia  Gym- 
uastik  und  AgonistUc  der  Hellenen^  Leipzig,  1841. 

ATHLOTHETAE.     [Aoonothbtab.] 

ATI'Mf  A  (iri/ira).  A  citizen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  sufFeriqg  unaer 
any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in  meaning 
nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  much  as  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  earlv  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being 
in  any  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dera.  e.  Aris- 
tocrat p.  640),  which  shows  that  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro- 
bably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with 
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all  that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  m  Ma 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  siata  and  the 
laws,  no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoabt- 
edly  the  only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  crime,  was  gene- 
rally  also  perpetual  and  hweditaxy ;  hence  Demo- 
Bthenea,  in  speaking  of  a  person  suffering  under  it, 
often  uses  the  expression  lealMara^  ftri/iOf ,  or  swX»s 
dri/iareu  (a  Mid.  p.  542,  c  Aridog.  p.  77SL  c  Mid, 
p.  546).  A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  nghts  of 
which  an  atimos  was  dqvived,  is  given  by  Aea- 
chines  (a  Timarek,  pp.  44,  46).  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  ofHoe  what- 
ever, either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any 
town  within  the  dominion  <rf  Athois;  he  could  not 
be  employed  as  herald  or  as  ambassador ;  he  could 
not  give  his  opinion  or  speak  either  in  the  public 
assembly  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  waa 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctnaries  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.  (Compare  Dem.  &  Neaer.  p.  1353,  e.  Tinuh- 
erat.  p.  739,  De  lAb.  Rhod,  p.  200,  PkUip.  lii. 
p.  122,  0.  Mid.  p.  542,  Lys.  o.  Andoo.  p.  222.) 
The  right  which,  in  point  of  tact,  included  moat  of 
those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was  that 
of  taking  port  in  the  popular  assembly  (X^ciy 
and  ypd^fut).  Hence,  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  menUoned  as  being 
forfeited  by  atimia.  (Dem.  e.  T^imoerat  pp.  715^ 
717;  Aeschin.  0.  TXmarck,  p.  54,  &c.;  Andocid. 
De  Mytl.  p.  36  ;  Dem.  0.  AndroL  pp.  602,  604.) 
The  service  in  the  Athenian  armies  was  not  only- 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which  a  citizen 
had  to  perform  towards  the  state,  but  as  a  right 
and  a  privilege ;  of  which  therefore  the  atimos  was 
likewise  deprived.  (Dem.  &  TimoanL  p.  715.) 
When  we  hear  that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  when  suffering 
injuries  from  others,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  expose  the 
atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treatment  of  his  former 
fellow-citizens,  or  to  encourage  the  people  to  mal- 
treat him  with  impunitf,  as  might  be  inferred  frnm 
the  expression  ol  &r</tot  rov  4$4KotfTos  (Plat. 
Goiiff.  p.  508)  ;  but  aU  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was|  that  if  any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimoa 
had  no  right  to  daim  the  [Ht>tection  of  the  laws. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  in  which  the  children  and  the  property 
of  an  atimos  were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  re- 
gards the  children  or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to 
them  as  an  inheritance  which  they  could  not 
avoid.  [Hbrbs.]  But  when  we  read  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  being  included  in  the  atimia,  it 
can  only  mean  that  it  shared  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  its  owner,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pi«>- 
tection  of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortgaged. 
The  property  of  an  atimos  for  a  positive  crime, 
such  as  those  mentioned  below,  was  probably  never 
confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor, 
as  we  shall  see  her^dier ;  and  when  Andocides  (de 
Mysi.  p.  36)  uses  the  expression  (trifun  ^trea^  rk  <r^ 
fAorra,  rii  3i  XP'fHuera  ttxw,  the  contrary  which  he 
had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a  public 
debtor.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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^uii!igii  to  Atheniaii  notiont  of  juBtke  to  confifleato 
the  propertj-  of  a  peraon  who  had  incnired  pov. 
Mial  atimk  hj  mne  fllegal  act  (Bern.  e.  L^ 
p.  504.) 

The  Crimea  fat  whkh  total  and  peipetnal  ati- 
mia  VBB  infliftwl  on  a  penon  were  as  follow :  — 
The  giving  and  mxeptxDg  of  hrihes,  the  emhexzle- 
mcnt  of  {Niblic  money,  muiifest  proofii  of  cowardice 
in  the  defienoe  of  Iub  eoontiy,  false  witaess,  false 
aeoosatian,  and  bad  condnct  towards  parento  ( An- 
dodd.  L  e.) :  moreoyer,  if  a  penon  either  by  deed 
or  by  word  injoied  or  insulted  a  magistrate  while 
he  was  peifenning  the  duties  of  his  office  (Dem. 
c  MieL  p.  524,  Pro  Megalop.  p.  200) ;  if  as  a  judge 
he  had  been  guilty  of  partiality  (c.  Mid.  p^  543); 
ff  he  sqnandeied  away  his  paternal  inheritance,  or 
was  fftnlty  of  prostitution  (Diog.  Laert  i.  2.  7),  &a 
We  hare  above  called  this  atimia  perpetnal ;  for  if 
a  peraon  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
nentioaed  by  Demosthenes  (e,  Tlmocrat  p.  715), 
oidained  thai  the  releasing  of  any  kind  of  atimoi 
should  never  be  propoeed  in  the  public  assembly, 
unless  an  assembly  consisting  of  at  least  6000 
citizens  had  previously,  in  secret  deliberation, 
agreed  that  such  might  be  done.  And  even  then 
the  matter  could  only  be  diseuased  in  so  ftr  as  the 
senate  and  people  thought  proper.  It  was  only  in 
times  when  Uie  repuUSc  was  threatened  by  great 
danger  that  an  atimos  might  hope  to  recover  his 
lost  rights,  and  in  such  drcomstanees  the  atimoi 
were  some^mes  restored  em  masm  to  their  former 
r^hts.     (Xen.  Hetten.  ii  2.  §  11 ;  Andocid.  L  &) 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which  though  in  its 
extent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  untQ  the  person 
sal^ect  to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect 
of  which  it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a 
ponishmait  for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of 
oompelling  a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was 
the  atimia  of  public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens 
who  owed  money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether 
his  debt  arose  from  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned,  or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any 
branch  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  having 
(hedged  himsdf  to  the  republic  for  anotha  person, 
was  in  a  state  of  total  atimia  if  he  refosed  to  pay  or 
could  not  pay  the  sum  which  was  due.  His  chil- 
dren daring  his  lifetime  were  not  included  in  his 
atimia ;  they  remained  hrtrtfun,  (Dem.  e.  l^eocrm, 
p.  1322.)  If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  pay 
beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold. 
(Andocid.  La  Dem.  e,  Niooslrai.  p.  1255,  & 
Xeaer.  pu  1347.)  If  the  sum  obtained  by  the 
sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  deht,  the  atimia 
appean  to  have  censed ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not 
only  continued  to  the  death  of  the  puhlic  debtor, 
hat  was  inherited  by  his  heirs,  and  lasted  mitil  the 
debt  was  paid  off.  (Dem.  o.  Androt,  p.  603,  com- 
pare BdcUt,  PubL  Earn,  of  Aikau,  p.  391,  2d 
edit ;  and  HsRBS.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt 
was  lometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as 
ia  the  case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether 
in  snch  a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his 
duldren  were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain. 
If  a  person  living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  peti- 
tioned to  be  releaKd  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia, 
he  became  subject  to  lK5ci(<5 :  and  if  another  per- 
aon tnmAtt  the  attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited 
his  own  property ;  if  the  proedros  even  ventured 
Id  pat  the  question  to  the  vote,  he  himself  became 
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atimoi.  The  only  but  almost  impneticable  mode 
of  obtaining  release  was  that  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Andocid.  do  MjysL 
p.  17  and  36.)  It  was  called  the  iri/jda  jcor^ 
wp6araj^ip,  because  it  was  specified  in  eveiy  single 
cue  what  particular  tight  was  fotfoited  by  uie 
atimos.  The  following  cases  are  expressly  men> 
tioned :  —  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a  public  ac- 
cuser, and  afterwards  either  dropped  the  charge  or 
did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fovour  of  his 
accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  but  wbs  subjected  to  an  atimia 
which  deprived  bun  of  the  right,  in  future,  to  ap- 
pear as  accuse  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he 
had  given  up.  (Dem.  e.  Aritiog,  p.  803 ;  Har* 
pocr^t  s.  V,  A^pcfy  yocupffi.)  If  his  accusation  had 
been  a  ypa^  curt€tlas,  he  also  lost  the  right  of 
visiting  particular  templesi  (Andocid.  de  Myd.  p^ 
17.)  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which  an 
accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  &e  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  Hl-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses.  (Meier,  de  Bom, 
DammaL  p^  133.)  In  other  cases  the  accuser 
was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae, 
without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.  (Pollux, 
viiL  53.)  But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
always  been  strictiy  observed.  (B5ckh,  PubL 
Boon.  qfAihmSf  p.  381,  2d  ed.)  Andoddes  men- 
tions some  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  th^ 
seem  to  have  had  only  a  temporary  iq[>plicatian  at 
the  end  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war ;  and  the  pas- 
sage (ZV  MysL  p.  86)  is  so  obscure  or  corrupt, 
that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Wachsmuth,  HeUem,  AUerA,  voL  iL  p. 
198,  2d  ed.)  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man'to  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  law  were  also  atimoi  (Dem.  &  Ariw^ 
tog,  p.  779 ;  compare  Hxrxs)  ;  but  the  nature  or 
duration  of  this  atimia  is  unknown. 

If  a  person,  undo*  whatever  kind  of  atimia  ho 
was  labouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immedi- 
ately be  subjected  to  kxaywYfi  or  I^v9ii^is :  and  if 
his  transgression  was  proved,  he  might,  without 
any  further  proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  as  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person  was 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  every  one  who  refused 
to  Uve  according  to  the  national  institutions  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  citizen  (Sfioios,  Xenoph.  de 
R^.  Laced,  x.  7 ;  iii.  3).  It  was,  however,  a 
positive  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could 
not  give  his  contribution  towards  the  syasitia,  lost 
his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Ariatot  PUii.  ii  6.  p. 
59,  ed.  Gottling.)  The  highest  degree  of  infemy 
fell  upon  the  coward  {rpiffas)  who  either  ran  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without 
the  rest  of  the  anny,  as  Aristodcrans  did  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL  231),  though 
I  in  this  cose  the  in&my  itself,  as  well  as  its  humi- 
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liatin^  ooniaqneneet,  were  manifestly  the  mere 
efiect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted  until  the  penon 
labouring  under  it  distingniahed  himself  by  some 
signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off  the  stain  from 
bis  name.  The  Spartans,  who  in  Sphacteria  had 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were  punished  with 
a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them  of  their 
claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  common  to 
all  kinda  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale.  After- 
wards, however,  they  reooTered  their  rights. 
(Thuc.  T.  94.)  Unmarried  men  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  degree  of  infiuny,  in  so  fitf  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  customary  honours  of  old  age, 
were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals,  and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing 
defamatory  songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos 
was  allowed  to  many  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan 
citisen,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  endure  the 
ignominies  of  an  old  bachelor.  (Plut  AgesU,  30; 
Mailer,  Dor,  iv.  i.  §  3.)  Although  an  atimos  at 
Sparta  was  subject  to  a  great  many  painful  restric- 
tions, yet  his  condition  cannot  be  called  outlawry ; 
it  was  rather  a  state  of  infamy  properly  so  called. 
Even  the  atimia  of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos, 
ibr  we  find  him  still  acting  to  some  extent  aa  a 
citizen,  though  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infamy  manifest  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infcama  ex  Jure  AUieo^  Amstelod. 
1835 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  AUerth.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
195,  &C.,  2d  edit. ;  Meier,  De  Bonit  DamnOL  p. 
101,  &C. ;  SchSmann,  De  Oomit  Ath.  p.  67,  &c. 
transl. ;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ant.  of  Oreeee^  §  124 ; 
Meier  und  Schomann,  AtL  Proe.  p.  563.  On  the 
Spartan  atimia  in  particular,  see  Wachsmuth,  &c, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155,  &C.,  2d  ed. ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  iii.  10. 

ft  Q  \  rr     g  1 

ATLANTES  (irXorref)  and  TELAMO'NES 
(rtKafi&v9s:\  are  terms  used  in  architecture,  the 
former  by  die  Greeks,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
to  designate  those  male  figures  which  are  sometimes 
fiincifuDy  used,  like  the  female  CaryaHdes^  in  place 
of  columns  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  §  6,  Schneid.).  Both 
words  are  derived  from  rK^ifeu^  and  the  former 
evidently  refers  to  the  £eible  of  Atlas,  who  sup- 
ported the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  perkape  to  the 
strength  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

The  Greek  architects  used  such  figures  sparingly, 
and  generally  with  some  adaptation  to  the  character 
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of  the  building.  They  were  much  more  fiieely  used 
in  tripods,  thrones,  and  so  forth. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sidei 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting  the 
upper  works ;  as  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  desaib^  Ly 
Athenaeus  (v.  p.  208.  b). 

A  representation  of  such  figures  is  given  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarwm  in 
the  baths  at  Pompeii :  another  example  of  them  ia 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiui  at  Agrigentma, 

(Mtiller,  ArckdoL  d.  Kututy  §  279 ;  Maucb,  die 
Chriech.  u.  J&m.  Bam-Ordmaigeny  p.  88.)       [P.  S.] 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any 
black  colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpoae  it 
may  be  used  (PUut  ModM.  I  3.  102  ;  Cic  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  50),  like  the  fMUcv  of  the  Greeka. 
(Dem.  de  C6r.  p^  313.)  There  were,  however, 
three  principal  kinds  of  atnunentum,  one  called 
librarium^  or  msriptonum  (in  Gre^  ypcu^hm 
fUKau^)y  another  called  niton'iim,  the  third  tectorium. 
Atrammtum  librarium  waa  what  we  call  writing* 
ink.  (Hor.  Ep.  il  1.  236 ;  Petron.  102 ;  Cic.  tui 
Qtf.  Fr.  ii.  15.)  Airamenium  nUorittm  waa  used 
by  shoemakos  for  dyeing  leather.  (PI  in.  H.  A\ 
xxxiv.  12.  s.  32.)  This  aircaneittttm  tutorivm  con- 
tained some  poisonous  ingredient,  such  as  oil  of 
vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die  of  atramen- 
tum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in  Cicero  (ad 
Fam,  ix.  21.)  AtnuneutMtm  iedorivan^  or  pidorium, 
was  used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently 
as  a  sort  of  varnish.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  5.  a.  2.' , 
&C.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ariatophanea  {PbU.  277) 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  HuceurHiptOy  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  tho 
alphabet :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and,  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each 
SiKGurr^ptor,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was 
written  irv^^  /Sdlfifurri,  in  **  red  ink."  This  "  red 
ink,**  or  ^  red  dye,**  could  not  of  course  be  called 
atnunentum.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
nothing  certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  ^e  passage  of  Demosthen^  above 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  again  below. 
The  ink  of  the  Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  since  its  colour  and  brightiieas  re- 
main to  this  day  in  some  specimens  of  papyri. 
The  initial  characters  of  the  pages  are  often  wriUen 
in  red  ink.  Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found 
mentioned  in  the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus 
above  referred  to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was 
made.  He  says,  ^  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various 
ways,  with  burnt  resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose,** he  adds,  '*  they  have  built  furnaces,  which 
do  not  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most 
commended  is  made  in  this  way  from  pine- wood  : 
— It  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths 
(that  is,  the  hypocausts  of  the  baths)  ;  and  this 
they  use  ad  volaimaa  scriltenda.  Some  also  make 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of 
wine,*'&c.  (Plin.^.Ar.  xxxvi5.s.25.)  With 
this  account  the  statements  of  Vitmvius  (viL  10. 
p.  197,  ed.  Schneider)  in  the  main  agree.  The 
black  matter  emitted  by  the  cuttle-fish  {9epia\ 
and  hence  itself  called  septa,  was  also  used  for 
atramcntum.  (Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iL  50 ;  Peraiua, 
Sat.  iii.  12, 13 ;  Auaonius,  iv.  76.)  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  cuttle-fish,  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  matter  {do\hs)  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.  (Aelion,  H.A.I  34.)  Plmy  observes  (xxvii. 
7.  s.  28)  thut  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with  ink 
preserves  a  manuiicript  from  mice.    On  the  whole. 
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pffhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inks  of  the  an- 
cients were  more  durable  than  oar  own ;  that  they 
were  thicker  and  more  nnetaona,  in  inbitance  and 
dmbQity  more  resembling  the  ink  now  nsed  by 
printen.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Herco- 
lanenm,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still 
BsiUe  ix  writing. 

It  wDoId  appear  also  that  this  gmnmy  character 
of  the  ink,  pnreiiting  it  from  nmning  to  the  point 
of  the  pen,  was  as  much  oomplained  of  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  it  is  by  oniselTes.  Persins  (Sat 
m.  12)  represents  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to 
compose^  bat,  as  ^e  ideas  do  not  mn  freely,-— 

*Timc  qaeritar,crassn8  calamoqnod  nendeat  humor; 
Nigss  qood  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha.** 

Ther  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 

thin'it. 

From  a  phrase  nsed  by  Demosthenes,  it  woold 
sppear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  nibbing  from  some  solid  substance  (rh  fUXpp 
rp(tfcv,  DenL  de  Oor.  pi  31 3),  perhi^w  much  as  we 
rab  Indian  mk.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
oanr  ways  of  colouring  ink,  especially  of  different 
eoloun.  Red  ink  (made  of  tnimum,  Tenuilion) 
vai  used  for  writing  the  titles  and  beginnings  of 
books  (Orid,  TVuL  i.  1.  7),  so  also  was  ink  made 
of  m&n'ea,  *  red  ochre  "  (Sidon.  vii.  12) ;  and  be- 
came the  headings  of  latn  were  written  with  rufrrtm, 
the  vord  mbric  came  to  be  used  for  the  dril  law. 
(Qnintil.  xii.  3w)  So  aUmm^  a  white  or  whited 
table,  on  which  the  praetors*  edicts  were  written, 
vas  used  in  a  simOar  way.  A  person  devoting 
himself  to  a2&flnii  and  rttftrica,  was  a  person  deroting 
hinuelftothehw.  [Album.]  There  was  also  a 
▼err  expensiTo  red-coloured  ink  with  which  the 
ODperor  used  to  write  his  signature,  but  which  any 
one  else  was  by  an  edict  (Cod.  1.  tit  23.  s.  6) 
forbidden  to  uM,  excepting  the  sons  or  near  rela- 
tions of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  pririlege  was  ez- 
prnalj  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was  under  age, 
his  gnardmn  used  a  green  ink  for  writing  his  signa- 
tore.  (Montfaucon,  Pa/iaec^.  p.  3.)  On  the  banners 
ef  Crassus  there  were  puij)le  letters  —  ^wiirA 
ypdftfiara.  (Dion  Cass.  zL  18.)  On  pillars  and 
cumaroents  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  sflTer,  were  sometimes  used. 
(Cic.  Verr,  ir.  27;  Suet.  Avg.  7.)  In  writing  also 
this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Suetonius  (Ner. 
10)  sa)'s,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited  at 
Rome  one  port  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  letters 
{aarrts  Utiais),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinua.  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
nwre  practised  afterwards  in  religious  compositions, 
vbich  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and  there- 
^  were  actually  written  so.  Something  like 
what  we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible 
till  heat,  or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to 
(are  been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid  (Art.  Am,  iii. 
627,  &c.)  advises  writing  love-letters  with  fresh 
milk,  which  would  be  unreadable,  until  the  letters 
vore  sprinkled  with  coal-dust.  Ausonius  (EpisL 
uiii.  21)  gives  the  same  direction.  Pliny  (xrvi. 
8)  suggests  that  the  milky  sap  contained  in  some 
plants  might  be  used  in  the  same  vmy. 

An  inkstand  (irv^iov,  fitXcarliSxoy^  Pollux,  iv. 
18,  X.  59)  was  either  single  or  double.  The  double 
inkstands  were  probably  intended  to  contain  both 
black  and  red  ink.  much  in  the  modem  fashion, 
^iiey  were  also  of  various  shapes,  as  for  example, 
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round  or  hexagonal.  They  had  coven  to  keep  the 
dust  from  the  ink.  The  annexed  cuts  represent 
inkstands  found  at  Pompeii  [Calamvs.]  (Cane- 
parius,  DeAtrametUisc^juagme  GeimrUf  Lend.  1660; 
Beckmann,  History  <f  IntmtionB^  voL  L  p.  106, 
vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1846;  Becker,  Ckariielei^ 
ToL  ii  pw  222,  &c.,  Ckdlus^  vol  i.  p.  166,  &&) 

[A.  A.] 


A'TRIUM  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as 
collective  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  port  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  Romans  [Domus],  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their 
general  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium 
of  a  private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction 
between  atrium  and  area;  the  former  being  an 
open  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  whilst  the 
latter  had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it  The 
atrium,  moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  it- 
self, resembling  in  some  respects  the  open  basilica 
[Basilica],  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  capitol,  which, 
Livy  informs  us,  was  stnick  with  lightning,  b.  a 
214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  10.)  It  was  at  other  times  at- 
tached to  some  temple  or  other  edifice,  and  in  such 
case  consisted  of  an  open  area  and  surrounding 
portico  in  front  of  the  stnicture,  like  that  before 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  in  the  Vatican.  Several 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
liistorians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
goddess,  Libertas  ;  but  an  account  of  these  build- 
ings belongs  to  Roman  topography,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  Dictionary  qfCfe^raphy.  [A.  R.] 

ATTICURGES  CArrucovpyds,  ta  ths  Attic 
slyle)^  is  an  architectural  term,  which  only  occun 
in  Vitruvius  (iii.  5.  §  2,  iv.  6.  §§  1.  6,  Schn. :  as 
a  common  adjective,  the  word  only  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  Menander,  No.  628,  Meineke).  The 
word  is  evidently  used  not  to  describe  a  distinct 
order  of  architecture,  but  any  of  those  variations 
which  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  arehitects  made 
upon  the  established  forms.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage, Vitruvius  applies  it  to  a  sort  of  base  of 


a  cnltimn,  which  he  describes  as  omsisting  of  two 
tori  divided  by  a  iootia  or  (rockilw^  with  a  fillet 
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•bore  and  below,  and  beneatb  all  a  pHnih:  but 
in  aereral  of  the  beat  examples  the  plinth  is 
wanting.  (For  the  exact  proportions,  see  Vitrarins.) 
This  mm  of  base  seems  to  have  been  originally 
an  Athenian  simplification  of  the  Ionic  base  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  used  in  the  other  orders,  especi- 
allj  the  Ck>rinthian  and  the  Roman  Doric ;  and  it 
is  usually  regarded  as  being,  from  its  simple  ele- 
gance, the  most  generally  applicable  of  all  the 
bases  [Spzra]. 

In  Uie  second  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
Vitruvius  applies  the  term  Attimrget  to  a  particular 
form  of  door- way,  but  it  differed  Tery  little  iirom  that 
which  he  designates  as  the  Doric :  in  fact,  though 
Vitruviua  enumeretes  three  kinds  of  doorways  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  wc  only  find 
in  the  existing  building  two  really  distinct  forms. 
(Mauch,  die  Grieek,  u.  Rom.  Bau-Ordmaigen. 
p.  97.)  According  to  Pliny  {H,N,  xxxvi  "^23. 
8.  56)  square  pilkis  were  called  Attioae  coium- 
nae.)  [P.S.] 

AU'CTIO  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,^*  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  tenn  audio  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  auctio,  bonorutn  emtio  and 
sectio.  As  a  species,  auetio  signifies  a  public  sale 
of  floods  by  the  owner  or  his  i^nt,  or  a  sale  of 
goods  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 
was  called  audio  hereditaria.  (Cic  Pro  Caedn.  5.) 
The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted  by  an  argen- 
tarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ;  and  the  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  were  announced 
either  by  a  public  notice  (tabtUa^  album,  &c.),  or 
by  a  crier  (praeco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  audionem  proacriberey  praedioare;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  audionem  oonstituere.  The 
purchasers  (emtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabulam  adeeee.  The  phrases  signi- 
fying to  bid  are,  liaeri,  licHari,  which  was  done 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  have  attended 
an  auction.  The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked 
down  (addict)  to  the  purchaser  who  either  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  argeiitarius  or  magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of 
the  thing  before  payment  (Gains  iv.  126  ;  Actio, 
pp.  9, 10.)  An  entry  was  mode  in  the  books  of  the 
argcntarius  of  the  sale  and  the  money  due,  and 
credit  was  given  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  paid  the  money  (espenea  peeunia  iota, 
accepia  rekUa).  Thus  the  book  of  the  argentarius 
might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  purchaser,  both 
of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and  having  paid  for 
the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money  was  not  paid 
according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  argentfuius 
eould  sue  for  iU 

The  praeco,  or  crier,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  (Cic.  De  Qffic.  ii.  23),  and  amusing  the 
company.  Slaves,  when  sold  by  auction,  were 
placed  on  a  stone,  or  other  clo'ated  thing,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  ;  and  hence  the 
phrase  Itomo  de  lapide  emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  B  spear,  hada,  in  auctions,  a  symlx)!  derived,  it 
is  said,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  spear  the  booty  acquired  in  war.     Hence  the  | 
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phrase  "  sub  hasta  venders  **  (Cic  De  Qf!  iL  8) 
signified  an  auction.  The  expression  **  asta  pnb- 
bUca  **  is  now  used  in  Italy  to  signify  an  auction : 
the  expression  is  **  vendere  all*  asta  pubblica,**  or 
*«  vendere  per  snbasta.**  By  the  auetio,  the  Qoiri* 
tarian  ownership  in  the  thing  sold  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser.  [  Honor  uic  Emtio  ; 
SBCTia]  [G.  L.] 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  auff-eo,  and  signifies  eenerally  one  who 
enlarges,  confirms,  or  gives  to  a  tning  its  complete- 
ness and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical 
significations  of  the  word  ace  derivable  from  this 
general  notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thins  that 
which  is  necessaiy  for  its  completeness,  may  m  this 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the 
word  auctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originates  or  proposes  a  thing  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
viewed  as  its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the 
word  anctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lex  or 
senatus  consultnm,  often  means  him  who  originates 
and  proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passagea. 
(Liv.  VI.  Z6  ;  Cic.  Pro  Dom,  c  30.)  When  a 
measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  senate 
were  said  audoree  fieri^  and  this  preliminary  i^h 
proval  was  called  senates  amdoritae,  (Cic.  Brutae^ 
C.14.) 

The  expressions  ^  patres  anctores  finnt,**  *'  pa- 
tres  anctores  fiwti,**  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  word  **  patres  **  was  equivalent  to  **  pa^ 
tricii  ;**  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patricians  had 
lost  all  importance  as  a  political  body,  the  torn 
patres  signified  the  senate.  But  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  early 
periods,  often  used  the  word  patres,  when  they 
might  have  used  patricii,  and  thus  a  contusion 
arose  between  the  early  and  the  later  signification 
of  the  word  patres. 

The  expression  **  patres  anctores  fiunt  **  means 
that  the  determinations  of  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  were  confirmed  by  the  patricians  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  To  explain  this  fully,  as  to  the 
earliest  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  the 
lex  curiala  de  imperio  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  had  elected  a  king 
{oreavU\  the  king  proposed  to  the  same  body  a 
lex  euriata  de  imperio.  (Cic  De  Rep.  il  13, 17, 18, 
20.)  At  first  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were 
two  elections,  for  the  patricians,  that  is  the  po- 
pulus,  first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  had 
to  vote  again  upon  the  imperium.  Cicero  {De  Leg, 
Agr.  iL  11)  explains  it  thus — that  the  populus  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  their  vote  (fv- 
prehmdMdi  poiestas).  But  the  chief  reason  was 
that  the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  bare 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  shoold 
have  the  imperium :  consequently  there  must  be  a 
distinct  vote  upon  it  Now  Livy  says  nothing  of 
the  lex  curiata  in  his  first  book,  but  he  uses  the 
expression  ^  patres  anctores  fiercnt,**  **  patres  auc- 
torcs  factl**  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.)  In  this  sense 
the  patres  were  the  *^  anctores  comitiorum,**  an  ex- 
pression analogous  to  that  in  which  a  tutor  is  said  to 
be  an  auctor  to  his  pupillus.  In  some  passages  the 
expression  **  patricii  anctores  **  is  used,  whi(£  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expression  **  patres 
auctorea,'*  the  patrician  body  is  meant,  and  not  the 
senate,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Cicero,  in  the  passages  quoted,  does  not  ue  the 
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npRHioo  **  pains  anctores  finnt,**  nor  does  Livy, 
in  the  piMByB  qooled,  speak  of  the  lex  cnmta  de 
inperia  But  Htuey  speak  of  the  same  thing,  though 
ihij  QM  difiereiit  ezpressioDS.  This  explaans  why 
DioDjBiiis  sometimes  uses  aa  expression  equivalent 
to  **patrieii  aactores  finnt,**  for  patricii  of  coarse 
BMSDi  the  curiae,  and  not  the  senate.  (AiUiq. 
Am.  il  60,  Ti  90.) 

Till  the  time  of  Senrius  TnlHns  there  irere  only 
tie  eomitia  coriata,  which,  as  already  explained,  fint 
dfBcted  a  king,  and  then  by  another  Tote  confened 
the  imperimn.  The  imperimn  could  only  be  con- 
fened on  a  detenninate  person.  It  was,  therefore^ 
Mceaaiyto  determine  fiist  who  was  to  be  the  per- 
aoD  who  was  a^ble  of  receiTing  the  imperium  ; 
ssd  thu  there  were  two  separate  votes  of  the  pa- 
tn.  Senrios  Tnllios  established  the  eomitia  cen- 
tniata,  in  which  the  plebs  also  voted.  When  his 
eooftitiitiaa  was  in  full  force  after  the  exile  of  the 
last  Tarquin,  the  patres  had  still  the  privilege  of 
qmiirming  at  the  eomitia  curiata  the  rote  of  the 
eomitia  oentoriata,  that  is,  they  gave  to  it  the 
"  pstrnm  anctoritas  **  (Cic  De  6ep«b,  ii  80)  ;  or, 
IB  other  words,  tiie  *'patres**were  **  anctores  fiicti.** 
(Gc  Pro  Pbmdoy  c.  3.)  That  this  vras  the  prac- 
tice under  the  early  Republic,  we  see  from  Livy 
(ix.  38,  39). 

In  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  a  change  was 
By  one  of  the  laws  of  the  plebeian  dic- 
tator Q.  Publilins  Philo,  it  was  enacted  (Liv.  viiL 
12)  that  m  the  case  of  I^es  to  be  enacted  at  the 
eomitia  oentnriata,  the  paties  should  be  anctores, 
that  is,  the  cnriae  should  give  their  assent  before 
the  vote  of  the  eomitia  oentoriata.  If  we  take 
thii  litexally,  the  eomitia  curiata  might  still  reject 
a  popoeed  law  by  refusing  their  previous  sanction ; 
and  this  might  he  so :  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
javTwus  sanction  became  a  matter  of  form.  By  a 
lex  Maenia  of  uncertain  date  (Cic.  Bruhts^  c.  14), 
the  tame  change  was  made  as  to  elections,  which 
the  Pablilia  lex  had  made  as  to  the  enacting  of 
leges.  This  explains  the  passage  of  Livy  (i  17). 
Aeaadingly,  after  the  passing  of  the  lex  Maenia, 
the  *^  petrum  anctoritas  **  was  distinct  from  the  lex 
coriata  de  imperioi,  while,  before  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Maenia,  they  were  the  same  thing.  Thus  the 
lex  Haemamade the  lex  curiata  de imperio  a  mere 
fonn,  for  the  imperimn  could  not  be  refused,  and  so 
in  the  later  Repablic,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  shadow 
of  a  luhstance,  thir^  lictors  exhibited  the  cere- 
nopj  of  holding  the  curiata  comida ;  and  the  anc- 
toritas patrum,  which  was  the  assent  of  the  senate, 
AppniB  u  the  mode  in  which  the  confirmation  of 
the  peopled  choice,  and  the  conferring  of  the  im- 
periom,  were  both  included. 

This  explanation  which  is  finmded  on  that  of 
Becker  {Hcmdbmeh  der  Kom,  AUertkiimer\  and  ap- 
peals to  be  what  he  understands  by  the  phrase 
^  patres  anctores,*'  is  at  least  more  consistent  with 
*ll  the  anthoritiee  than  any  other  that  has  been 
propoKd. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
fBiftnt  (prmeqtt)  who  recommended  any  thing  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that 
1^7  passed  a  senatus-consnltum.  (Gaius,  L  30, 
80;Saeton.rap.  11.) 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
rauMkiinpnds,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
^MasoTB,  it  is  equivalent  to  raofor.  (Cic  Ad,  Att 
i- 19 ;  Brutus,  c.  25,  27.)  Sometimes  both  auctor 
»d  gQMor  are  used  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
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the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct  (Cic.  Q^. 
iiL30.) 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
auctor  has  the  sense  of  owner  (Cic.  Fro  CUeoi'a, 
10),  and  is  defined  thus  (Dig.  50.  tit  17.  s.  175) : 
Auctor  nuu9  a  quo  jus  in  ms  transiL  In  this  sense 
auctor  is  the  seller  (fimdiior\  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  {enUor) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  se- 
amdus,  as  opposed  to  the  seller  or  asietor  primus^ 
(Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  4,  21  ;  tit  2.  s.  4,  51.)  The 
phrase  a  malo  auetore  mnan  (Cic.  Vmr,  5.  c.  22)  ; 
auetorem  lamdare  (GeU.  ii  10)  vrill  thus  be  intel- 
ligible. The  testator,  with  respect  to  his  heir, 
might  be  called  auctoEi  (Ex  Corp.  Hermogen. 
Cod.  tit  11.) 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  al- 
ready explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  approv- 
ing, and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  adSectmg  a 
person's  status  deariy  appears  in  the  following  pas- 
sage.   (Cic.  Pro  Dom.  c.  29.) 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  l^al  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  idio  is  appointed 
to  aid  or  advise  a  woman  <tfi  account  of  the  in- 
firmity of  her  sex  (Liv.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Cic  Pro  Cueem. 
c.  25  ;  Craius,  L  190,  195) :  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
tutor  whose  business  it  is  to  i^iprove  of  certain  acts 
on  behalf  of  a  ward  (jnqnUua),  (Paulns,  Dig,  26. 
tit  8.  B.  3.) 

The  term  anctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  juris- 
periti  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  b.2.  §  13  ;  OeUius,  iL  c.  10) : 
and  the  law  writers  or  leaders  of  particular  schools  <^ 
law  were  called  sekolae  auctores.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this  word.  [O.  L.] 

AUCTORAMENTUM.    [Gladiatores.] 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of 
this  word  correlate  with  those  of  anctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  viras  not  a  senatns-con- 
sultum ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor. 
(Cic.  Top,  c.  4 ;  Pro  Cobom,  e.  26.)  It  was  a 
provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen  thing 
(Gains,  iL  45),  which  is  thus  expressed  by  (jlellius 
in  speaking  of  the  Atinian  law  (xvii  c.  7) :  Q^ 
subnptum  erit  ^us  rei  adama  auctoriias  esto ;  the 
ovmership  of  the  thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  ori- 
ginal owner.  (Cic.  Ds  QS^,  i  c  12 ;  Dirksen, 
UebertidU,  Jte.  der  Zwof-Ta^ProgmMU,  p.  417.) 
(As  to  the  expression  Usus  Auctoritas,  see  Ubv* 

CAPIO.) 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  wamnty  ot 
collateral  security ;  and  thus  correlated  to  anctoi 
secundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction.  (Paulus,  SetdenL  ReeepL  lib.  2.  tit  1 7.) 
The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the  fooofs  or  evi- 
dences of  title. 

The  anctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  or 
his  order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance, 
might  be  compelled  to  do  some  l^al  act  (Gains,  i. 
190 ;  Dig.  27.  tit  9.  s.  5),  or,  in  other  worda, 
**  auctor  fieri.**  The  tutor,  with  respect  to  his 
wards  both  male  and  female  {pupHU^  piqnUae),  was 
said  negotium  gerere,  and  audoriiatem  itUerponere : 
the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tutor  does 
the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives  his  ap- 
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probation  and  confimiation  to  the  act  of  his  ward. 
Though  a  pupillus  had  not  a  capacity  to  do  any  act 
which  waa  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ct^ncity  to 
receive  or  assent  to  any  thing  which  was  for  hi« 
benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auetoritas  of  the  tutor 
was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called 
mmUitar  judicaiomm  amdoriku.  The  other  mean- 
ings of  auetoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  ex- 
planations here  given.  [O.  L.] 

AUDITO'RIUM,  as  the  name  implies,  is  any 
place  for  hearing:  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
Romans  for  poets  and  others  to  read  their  composi- 
tions to  their  friends,  who  were  sometimes  called 
the  auditorium  (Plin.  ^.  iv.  7)  ;  but  the  word 
was  also  used  to  express  any  place  in  which  any 
thing  was  heard,  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
applied  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic 
the  place  for  all  judicaal  proceedings  was  the  comi- 
tium  and  the  forum.  (Ni  pagunt  in  comitio  aut 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  eansam  coniicito  quum  per- 
orant  ambo  praesentM.  Dirksen,  Ueberticht,  &c 
p.  725.)  But  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  conve- 
nience, it  became  the,  practice  to  hold  courts  in  the 
Basilicae,  which  contained  halls,  which  were  also 
called  auditoria.  In  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
(c.  39),  the  writer  observes  that  oiatoiy  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  generally  heard  in  **  auditoria 
ct  tabularia.**  It  is  first  under  M.  Aurelius  that 
the  auditorium  principis  is  mentioned,  by  which 
we  must  understand  a  hall  or  room  in  the  imperial 
residence ;  and  in  such  a  hall  Septimius  Severus 
and  the  later  emperors  held  their  regular  sittings 
when  they  presided  as  judges.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1. 
s.  22,  49.  tit,  9.  s.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi  11 ;  Dig.  4. 
tit  4.  s.  18.)  The  provincial  govemora  also  under 
the  empire  sometimes  sat  on  their  tribunal  as  in  the 
republic,  and  sometimes  in  the  praetorium  or  in  an 
auditorium.  Accordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  any  place  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  the  auditorium  had  got  the  name  of 
tKretariwn  ;  and  in  a  constitution  of  Constantino 
(Cod.  Th.  L  tit  16.  s.  6),  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  used  as  equivalent,  when  he  enacts  that  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  should  be  heard  openly 
(before  the  tribunal),  and  not  in  auditoria  or 
secretaria.  Valentinianus  and  Valens  allowed 
causes  to  be  heard  either  before  the  tribunal  or  in 
the  secretarium,  but  yet  with  open  doors.  From 
the  fifth  century,  the  secretarium  or  secretum  was 
the  regular  place  fat  hearing  causes,  and  the  people 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  {ocuuxUae)  and 
curtains  (vela)  ;  but  this  may  have  heem  as  much 
for  convenience  as  for  any  other  purpose,  though  it 
appears  that  at  this  late  period  u  the  empire  were 
were  only  piesoit  the  magistrate  and  his  officers, 
and  the  pwties  to  the  cause.  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  who  had  business,  or 
persons  of  certain  rank  (honorati)  had  admission 
to  the  courts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  kte 
empire.  (Cod.  1.  tit  48.  s.  3 ;  H(ilweg,  Handbuck 
det  dmlftroieetm^  p.  215.)  [O.  L.] 

AUGUR,  AUGU'RIUM  ;  AUSPEX,  AUS- 
PI'CIUM.  Avffur  or  autpem  meant  a  diviner  by 
birds,  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the  Greek 
owv6s^  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
his  art  was  called  m^wruan  or  auspiciian,  Plutarch 
relates  that  the  oMgiim  were  originally  termed 
tmspioet  {Qmo9L  Bom.  c.  72),  and  2iere  seems  no 
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reason  to  doubt  this  statement  as  Hartung  dora 
(Z>ts  ReUgion  dor  Horner^  voL  i.   p.  99),  on  the 
authority  of  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen,  i.  402,  iii  20). 
The  authority  of  Plutarch  b  further  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  in  Roman  marriages  the  person  who 
represented    the   diviner  of  ancient  times,   was 
called  auspex  and  not  augur,     (Cic  de  Div,  i.  16). 
Rubino  (JRomist^.  Ver/hssung^  p.  45)  draws  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  aaspe* 
and  augur^  thongh  he  believes  that  they  were  used 
to  indicate  the  same  person,  the  former  referring 
simply  to  the  observation  of  the  signs,  and  the  latter 
to  the  interpretation  of  them.     This  view  is  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  meaning  of  the  verbs 
atupicari  and  augurarij  and  the  same  distinction 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  words  auspidum  and 
augurium,  when  they  are  used  together  (Cic  de 
Div,  il  48,  de  Nai,  Deor.  ii.  3),  though  they  are 
often  applied  to  the  same  signs.     The  word  atupex 
was  supplanted  by  catgur^  but  the  scientific  term 
for  the  observation  continued  on  the  contrary  to  be 
auspidum  and  not  augurium.     The  etymology  of 
auspesB  is  clear  enough  (from  avu,  and  the  root 
^ieo  or  »pic\  but  that  of  cuigur  is  not  so  cer- 
tain.    The  ancient  grammarians  derived  it  from 
avis  and  gero   (Festus,  $,  v.  av^r ;   Serv.   ad 
Virg,  Aen,  v.  523),  while  some  modem  writers 
suppose  the  root  to  be  att^,  signifying  **  to  see,^ 
and  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  ahhi,  the  Latin 
oculuSy  and  the  German  aiuge^  and  «r  to  be  a  ter- 
muiation  ;  the  word  would  thus  correspond  to  the 
English  seer.    Others  asain  believe  Uie  word  to 
be  of  Etniscan  origin,  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  supposition,  as  we  shall  show  below,  that 
the  auspices  were  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  since 
the  word  augur  may  thus  have  been  introduced 
along  with  Etruscan  rites,  and  thus  have  superseded 
the  original  term  auspex.    There  is,  however,  no 
certainty  on  the  point;  and,  although  the  first 
mentioned  etymology  seems  improbable,  yet  fiiom 
the  analogy  of  au-speaB  and  a»-a^,  we  are  inclin;«d 
to  believe  that  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  of 
the  same  root  as  aois^  and  the  latter  mag  be  con- 
nected with  gerOf  more  especially  as  Prisdan  (i.  6. 
§  36)   gives  auger  and  augeratus^  as  the  more  an  - 
cient  forms  of  aiugur  and  auguratus.     By  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  afiEEurs,  the  auffurs  are  called 
oUavoxSKoi^  oUavoffKSirotf  oluyuTTCUy  ol  Iw*  oUatfoit 
Upeis.    The  augurs  formed  a  collegium  at  Rome, 
but  their  history,  functions,  and  duties  will  be  better 
explained  after  we  have  obtained  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  auspices  were,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  taking  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance  to  every  student  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
no  transaction  took  place,  either  of  a  private  or  a 
public  nature,  without  consulting  the  audioes,  and 
hence  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  well-knovm 
passage  of  Livy  (vi  14),  **  Auspiciis  banc  urbem 
conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace,  dome  mili- 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est,  qui  ignoret?**  An 
outline  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow, 
therefore,  chums  our  attentive  consideration. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  impressed  with 
the  firm  belief  that  the  will  of  the  gods  and  future 
events  were  revealed  to  men  by  certain  signs, 
which  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  marks  of  their 
favour  to  their  sincere  worshippers.  Hence,  the 
arguments  of  the  Stoics  that  if  there  are  gods. 
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tliey  art  for  men,  and  that  if  they  care  for  men 
tbey  mnt  send  tiiem  signs  of  their  will  (Cic.  de 
JLflgk  iL  13X  expressed  so  completely  the  popular 
belief  that  whoever  questioned  it,  would  have 
been  looked  iipon  in  no  other  light  than  an  atheist 
But  irhile  all  nations  sought  to  heoome  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  the  gods  by  various  modes,  which 
jEave  rise  to  innumerable  kinds  of  divination,  there 
irose  in  each   separate  nation  a  sort  of  national 
belief  that  the  particular  gods,  who  watched  over 
tlum,  revealed  die  future  to  them  in  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  manner.     Hence,  each  people  possessed  a 
BstiofDsl  fuarrucit  or  (UvmaHoy  which  was  supported 
bj  the  hiws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and  was 
guarded  from  mixture  with  foreign  elements  by 
stringent  enactments.     Thus,  the  Romans  looked 
upon  astrology  and  the  whole  prophetic  art  of  the 
Ciuddseons  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  they  paid 
little  attention  to  draems,  and  hardly  any  to  in- 
fpired  prophets  and  seers.    They  had  on  the  eon- 
tnrv  learnt  from  the  Etruscans  to  attach  much 
iiDportanee  to  extraordmary  appearances  in  nature 
—  Prodigia;  in  common  vrith  other  neighbouring 
Ditioas  they  endeavoured  to  learn  the  future,  espe- 
cially in  war,  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims; 
they  hid  great  stress  upon  fiivourable  w  unfavour- 
able osmga,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty 
wefe  accustomed  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  the 
raode  of  divination,  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
and  etsentially  national,  consisted  m  those  signs 
incinded  under  the  name  of  auspicia.     The  ob- 
servation of  the  auspices  was,  according  to  the 
uianimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  more 
ancient  even  than  Rome  itself,  which  is  constantly 
itpicsented  as  founded  under  the  sanction  of  the 
aaspices,  and  the  use  of  them  is  therefore  asso* 
ciated  with  the  Latins,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  dty.    There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to 
assign  to  them  an  Etruscan  origin,  as  many  modem 
vriteis  are  inclined  to  do,  whUe  there  are  several 
facts  pointing  to  an  opposite  condnsion.     Cicero, 
vbo  was  himself  an  augur,  in  his  work  De  Dkn- 
wtwstt  constantly  appeals  to  the  striking  difference 
between  the  anspida  and  the  Etruscan  system  of 
divination ;  and,  while  he    frequently  mentions 
ether  nations  which  paid  attention  to  the  flight  of 
birds  as  intimations  of  the  divine  will,  he  never 
once  mentions  this  practice  as  in  existence  among 
the  Etruscans.     (Cic  <2s  Dw.  i.41,  ii.  35,  38  ;  de 
Nat  Deor,  nL  4.)      The  belief  that  the  flight  of 
birds  gave  some  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  gods 
Kens  to  have  been  prevalent  among  many  nations 
of  aatiqaity,  and  was  common  to  the  Greeks,  as 
vdl  as  the  Romsuis  ;  but  it  was  only  among  the 
Ittter  people  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
^y*tem,  governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  handed  down 
fr'on  generation  to  generation.      In  Greece,  the 
"ttdes  sopplantod  the  birds,  and  the  future  was 
leant  from  Apollo  and  other  gods,  rarely  from 
2«Bi»  who  possessed  very  flaw  orades  in  Greece. 
The  cflotiaiy  was  the  case  at  Rome :  it  was  from 
Jvptter  that  the  future  was  learnt,  and  the  birdr. 
^rei^rded  as  his  messengers.    (Jees  ustenmn-' 
iimJodt,  Cic.  de  Dwm,  ii.  34  ;  InterpreUt  Jocit 
<f<M'  maanmi  puUiei  OMgwrte^  Cic  de  Leg.  ii  8). 
It  most  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  Roman 
aospiees  vere  essentiaUy  of  «  practical  nature  ;  they 
gave  no  mfermation  respecting  the  coarse  of  future 
'vcnti,  they  did  notinform  men  what  was  to  happen^ 
hat  simply  taught  them  u^  tkeg  were  to  do,  or  not 
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to  do  ;  they  assigned  no  reason  for  the  decision  of 
Jupiter,  —  they  simply  announced,  yes  or  no. 

The  words  augutium  and  atupicium  came  to  be 
used  in  course  of  time  to  signify  the  observation 
of  various  kinds  of  signs.  They  were  divided  into 
five  sorts :  etp  cado,  eat  avibus^  ex  tripudiie,  ex  qua- 
drupedilme,  ea  dtris.  Of  these,  the  last  three 
formed  no  part  of  the  andent  auspices.  The  ob« 
serration  of  signs  in  the  heavens,  such  as  light- 
ning, was  natiurally  connected  with  observing  the 
heavens  in  order  to  viratch  the  birds ;  and  there- 
fore, must  in  early  times  have  formed  part  of  the 
auspices  ;  for  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  light- 
ning and  similar  phenomena  have  been  always 
looked  upon  as  sent  by  the  gods.  A  few  woids 
must  be  said  on  each  of  these  five  kinds  of  augury. 

1.  Em  oaelo.  This  included  the  observation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important,  maximum 
auepidum.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen.\i.  698  ;  Cic  de 
Div.  ii.  18,  &c  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Coeleetia.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  phenomena  was  rather  Etrus- 
can than  Roman ;  and  the  only  point  connected 
with  them  whidi  deserves  mention  here,  is,  that 
whenever  it  was  reported  by  a  person  authorised 
to  take  the  auspices,  that  Jupiter  thundered  or 
lightened,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held.  (Cic  de 
Dw.  ii.  14,  PhiUpp.  V.  3.) 

2.  Ex  avibus.  It  was  only  a  few  birds  which 
could  give  auguries  among  the  Romans.  (Cic  de 
Div.  iL  34.)  They  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
Oscmes,  those  which  gave  auguries  by  singing,  or 
their  voice,  and  Alites,  those  which  gave  auguries 
by  their  flight  (Festus,  s.  v.  Oeeines).  To  the 
former  class,  belonged  the  raven  (eorvus)  and  the 
crow  (comix),  the  first  of  these  giving  afiivourable 
omen  {auepidum  ratum)  when  it  appeared  on  tho 
right,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  seen 
on  the  left  (Phuit.  Asin,  ii.  1.  12  ;  Cic  de  Div.  L 
39);  likewise  the  owl  (nocfoa,  Festus,  s.  v.  Osctner), 
and  the  hen  {gaUina,  Cic  de  Din.  ii.  26).  To  the 
ones  alitee  belonged  first  of  all  the  eagle  (ogwt/a), 
who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(Jovis  ales),  and  next  the  vulture  (fmltur),  and 
with  these  two  the  ams  eanqualisy  also  called  otsi- 

fi^igct,  and  the  tmmswm^m  or  tmrnttscu/us  are  pro- 
bably also  to  be  classed.  (Comp.  Viig.  Aen,  i.  394 ; 
Liv.  L  7,  34  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  sanauaUs;  Plin.^.  N. 
X.  7.)  Some  birds  were  incluaed  both  among  the 
osemss  and  the  aUtes:  such  were  the  Pieus  Martins^ 
and  Feronius,  and  the  Parrba  (Plin.  H.  iV.  x.  18. 
s.  20  ;  Hor.  Oarm.  iiL  27.  15  ;  Festus,  s,v.  Osd' 
man  tripudium).  These  were  the  principal  birds 
consulted  in  the  auspices.  Every  sound  and  mo- 
tion of  each  bird  had  a  difii^ent  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances,  or  times  of  the 
year  when  it  was  observed,  but  the  particulars  do 
not  deserve  further  notice  here.  When  the  birds 
fiivoured  an  undertaking,  they  were  said  addicere, 
admittere  or  seaatdare,  and  were  then  called  addic- 
iivae,  admissioae,  seamdae,  or  praepetes:  when  un- 
fiivourable  they  were  saidaMMens,aro0re,  r^ragari, 
&c,  and  were  then  called  (Mdvereae  or  aUerae.  The 
birds  which  gave  unfitvourable  omens  vrere  termed 
jftmebrtM,  uMilae,  lugubres,  malae^  &c,  and  such 
auspices  were  called  clwia  and  damatoria. 

3.  Ex  TripudOs.  These  auspices  were  taken 
firom  the  fiseding  of  chidcens,  and  were  especially 
employed  on  military  eirpeditions.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  augurs  that  any  bird  could  giTS 
a  tripudium  (Cic  de  Div.  ii  34)  ;  but  it  b^ 
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Y'QMtj'to^  ma'-^^pke^^J^  «T%^iw« 

,.  _i'J  '<iiW''W!K!h'tli*''  irttt|)ib«4  ikiite%oi\k 

Mfla^'^d^'iiltiM^'^tlM^  (idnk,  Itr  urn*  oaUa  (H^ 

IttMHAMiitKtif  J  WiliiV  ^  krkmithan  (oAntttflV  ^frdtti 
t^'^t^a^^ftlHn^  b  IrtM  gfoaiid9ili]f<wfart'xeB|»aeU 
mWMMU*%4i  'M<kmtA4i(CiK^^>  Pom.  .TL>«f  rt« 

liOcbtvlftwii  four-fboMdlmiiDiil* ;  batthcfe  fixmed 
^MflMBt'tt^'tiid  drigihalvdenMACrtbAAu^nrs^-aBd 
V«C  i]4f«rj(ilMdo9id^b7tiiom'iBi.1akiBgwHpiott 
m  ^MaM^  toi  tifr  «iate^  or iiB^he  «MfciB&  of  'tfaflir 

iim^VA  tbiiddeittf  |>i«ratpdDv{|idtioiii  vb>i^>tnv 
smati^  IliM^t^iipiir  1&6  Bbtioal  of  •  tliB  (angan^ 
kBdibipiivfliy  theikxtot  havbirb^ciL  rotbcfed-^ifltia 
%iiiA4rfi'iaftheni;(^!  VWb,  m  dm.t^.tiMt  >1«li«n^'« 
^ci^wolQi^  ]ioiia»tA\dag^  pr  aa7\at|ier..kiiicL  of 

Wkiipinittall  nlAtk^  it  fcrmbd  «n  ang^rj:*  (Sm  «.  ^. 
axai'Cktim^  lii.  S^.)  Tbe j^pv  /ntytiwum  bckagod 
M  thit  ■  I—  of  aagpiMfc-  (Cic.<29i>Mr.  ii.  3^(  F«Bt 
iBtu jbyan^mrfcmmi  /  Benr.  o^  Vky.  Am*  iiu  637.) 
etKtfiLJJbr'^tmiv  '^  npRiik'  .Under  thia  JiMid  m» 
inekide^isitfyikuiA  of  AoauTV  wbitdi-  dm»no(  ftU 
unieBs-dmj'.QfiitiitrfODM^  cUwitHt  meatkoed :  above, 
'stelb'M'  'aorzisgv  itamblingr  and  other .  Aoeidenlnl 

nniij  cifn'iiinpQrtaBt'  atagUijr  «f .  tkdtj  Uod  «awo«tfed 
tvifth:{th^).aiTajv  ^^ic£  was*  caU«d  «p  •a«K»i*iM6tM, 
riint  in,tiin  flftnriijjipfnriTIg  ttlJlTTiiMMrirnf  spean 

JMoa  ftv  a  ;•  MoBft,  V.  4,6.) 

.,iliXttQ..ord&iwy  nww^er  of  taking  the  aiwpiQQ*, 

pn^6rly^«Q'caUod  ^le.4«  (soe^  and  At  ovt&itfX  was 

iMiibUwr*:)  The  penoii  who  was  to  take  them  Jnt 

ij]«u^bd2.A«ft.  wiik.  a  waad  (2i^»ttf)  «  division  in 

•4>e.:Jj«*r«is..oaUdd  ten^utn  ov  tocum,  within 

;wWi5h(ie,irt|waedJU>  make  bis  obsenratiops. .  .The 

'4tftlion/J«rte*nbe  was  to  take  the  auspices  was 

figh8&ymi^],^'mpti»ioam  focouila  from  the  rest 

of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  called  iampban  or 

4f9^im^\  Hethlfeq.prpceeded  to  pitch  a  teut  in  it 

.^<j,^rmc4»n*'  ca/>srB),  and  this  tent  again  was 

«}s9-,fMlei  Afnpfiw,  or,  more  accurately,  iempbim 

r*i<w»'.i:Ti|HPi'W*f.]    Within  the  walls  o£  B<>me, 

fm^mm-m^lMf  Waking,  wity^  the  pomoenum, 

l»V?WuW«|  UfljOflMfiW.Jo  iwley*-  »..«»*  and  pitch  a 

'Jfflft;px^Jt«fWihflWJ,^|ra^  a.Rl^  9P  the  Aix  pn  the 

.jiiMini^  ^f^  Cajwto^pm  cajae4/.H^wi*^ 

.,D(bi{^.]M  *>W»  i«|pns«pra.t^  oim»  .for  .^1  fior  th» 

iMil^,Jir,M  iiCia.  4f.  P^  .iiv  i6._)i ,  u  ^ke  wm^ 
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fetonfU^'^UCto  hlU  w  tiiB^«MUbdl«C«d(^iiifdi!tt()«irivin 
btP  ]^iwhed,iafl((for  ^SuitBiMief  m^it^o'  Cbnipaa'Mali 
fStti^  whob'the  coitiiti»>«i»Mristt"irer»itb  b«  1mU( 
Tlie'''p«nMi  'v^iwatf  then"  making  'ttaii  atispaoM 
waited' ifbrtto  ftiv<mmblii.4ngta  toi^pttea^i'terit 
■Jwurawnsliaiy  dnwiily  thir  tiiae  ttAbth^wiisuW 
Ae  no-^oUenfoLptadQ  of^ao^rikkd/tr^alteoiicBlCtfMi^ 
1ikin\  (and' hwmitlw^  word ,atfi«rfiiiii  (MB  .ascA  Un 
ai  linvr  «ztbiAed>in!iiM('t«rtjagBify  ther  atiBeiv»«f 
•Vai7^«kii|g>'ihat  ij^ltf'fMilty.  fi««^  tiungf  on  tha 
eoiitrary;-ma»<i>eitaki»d''«ko.  aiupioes<:faiimlidnii«t 
ciiled«atfiMS)  iCvutl9,DiBiAii  M  ;/i(eBtils^'«.'-n;Ml 
/latfiitniroaMi)  i|  'and  ^iancbitw^akMiBaiKbdpimmi,  «ii| 
ILiT«fjflDdi  other:  waiters itif  aieio  tkmfutnUumtmi^ 
M(i*ifasZciAipAKh..t  TfieiferiaiehiBg'iisFrtheiaaipiBii 
was  eatted  ij)M(tfi»/or  «feritirv  .:di  :«dB^  (th«:^eddry 
1MB  flf*ywbativas>.obsatfTedL  fnmti^OiiCD^<Htl^j&f 
were-anfiMrouBBble^  aimuUiatiot  >  l»  tiia  ihittw  cai% 
the  penrt»  whpitook  tke  aupicea  seeiMiiibQaUir  is 
hava  aaid  o/in  ^  by.  which  the:  busuiais  hit  laod^ 
wbethet.  ithe  •holding  of  tha*  comitia  or  anyr  thia^ 
«]se^was«niu)d[yatf0pped«  (Gi&;oSr.Xiy*'Jb'ia.')  > 

Havia^  Azplained  nrhat  -ifak  .atiploes  >w«ra  and 
hbwAhay  were>takaD«.wa  hatre  inawto  detanniAa 
itho  hadltha^povlre1^  af  takiag)  tbcsn.  In  t^  fizvf 
|ilaoa-it  ia  ccEtainihat  in 4Mcient  tiioee. aa«ie  bnt 
»  patoidaa .  could  jtake:  the  aiupiee^  «^liha4ita 
(MnnaBhad  Ho  poarer  of  doiig^  .rXhei^s^s*^ 
theLRam^atHeireos  the  >geda  ^.  ^^-rartgwaie 
alea^and.  >ifc'ivia>  «oi)ieqa^^;r«gird«d  laaWfWt 
.9f.-ipiiAuialia».lor  a«j)plabeim..^<4[Mtem9l  t9i>M- 
tarpitA  thaiwiU  of.  tliMe  god#.  .HernA  thi/possea^ 
aiM.ef>tkff!aiiapkea:(M'f^4mps4ia-)  i^op^^of  tb« 
most  distinipufRed  foreiyogatifes  of  the  pa^tlkiana^ 
they  tare  aaid  to  j)e  jifnet  fitOnmt  and  are  mailed 
Qtupieim  ftfititm,  (Lit.  vi.  4l»  x.  6  \  oomp«iv..  6.) 
It  would  |»r(hec  ojQi^iy  that  evecy  patciciea  night 
take  the  audioes  i  bat  hexa  a  distinction  is  te  be 
observed,  It  ,haaalrBady^i)eea  remarked  .thafb  in  ti# 
nest  apoient  tuaes  nq  transactioDa  whether  private 
08  pi^blic^  waa  ^rfiprmed  without  oopsnltiqg  tba 
auspiees  '(ff^  otufniq^,.  Cic  d*  Din.  u  liS  ;  Vai 
Msu(.ii*  \*%  1)4  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  qi 
(mpicia  prwtU»  air^  aayfciff  pMiau  -  One  ofJth^ 
most  isequent  (x»a>ian»  on  which  the  oafpicus 
privcUa  were  taken,  was  in  cajse  of  a  ntamagie 
(Cic,  Val  yax,  U^,  <to»)  i  and  henoe  after  prirato 
aQ^)ices  had  bopome  entlrqly  disused,  the  Rqmanay 
in  accordance  witV  their  usual  lore  of  ,presenriag 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in^laiec  tinges  -to 
employ  auspice*  in  marriagtayc«rhQ^  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegnHng^  to  witness  tha 
payment  of  the  dowry  and^  to  >iperintend  the 
various  rite^  of  the  ipaniage.  (PIS»lC^  pro]. 
85 ;  Suet.  CUwd,  2G  ;  Tac  ^mu  xi,^7.).  The 
employment  of  the  ansmces  at  marriagu^^iraa  eiae 
great  atgumcnt  used  by  the  patricians  lagain^ 
ammtbium  between  themselves  and  the  pl^teiaaa* 
as  it  would  occasion,  they  urged,  perturboii^ifigm. 
auspichrum  puUioorum  pnvatorvanque,  (Ldv^iv. 
2.)  The  possession  of  these  private  auspici«^,is 
Q](pressed  m  another  passage  of  Livy  by  />rroay^ 
auspida  habert.  (LiVf  vi.  41.)  In  taking  th«|o 
private  Auspices,  It  would  appear  that  any  pa^icij^i 

*  Thexe  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  b> 
fftiru  in  these  passages,  the  whole  hody  qf ,  th*- 
patncijvis,  is    m^ant>  and  not  the  sensors,   as 
^ubipo  asacrtiu  .(Con??*  Beckei^  jRow  At^fL  voL 
iL  part  i.  p.  ZUyiLc.)     _, , .  ^.  ,  .;^^.„.,  ,^^/{^  ,^^^ 
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CfDplojed,  who  knew  how  to  form  ttmpia  and 
«M  afiqvunted  with  the  art  of  augury,  and  was 
tbevefore  called  tuvipem  or  augur:  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  necessary  nor  usual  in  such 
cases  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  augurs,  the 
Biembers  of  the  collegium,  who  are  therefore 
freqaently  called  taiffmreM  jnddid^  to  distinguish 
them  fiom  the  private  augurs.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iL  8, 
<tt/  Fam.  vi.  6  ;  Festus,  «.  r,  manque  genera!)  The 
ease,  however,  was  very  different  with  respect  to 
the  amspida  puNioa^  gmerally  called  (mspicia 
simply,  or  those  which  concerned  the  state.  The 
latter  oonld  only  be  taken  by  the  persons  who  re- 
presented the  state,  and  who  acted  as  mediators 
between  the  gods  and  the  state ;  for  though  all 
the  patricians  were  eligible  for  taking  the  auspices, 
yet  it  waa  only  the  magistrates  who  were  in  actual 
pooesaioii  of  them.  As  long  as  there  were  any 
patrician  magtstrates,  the  auspices  were  exclusively 
in  their  hands ;  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  they 
received  the  auspices  (aedpiebant  auspieia,  Cic.  de 
Die,  iL  36) ;  while  their  office  lasted,  they  were 
in  possession  of  them  {kaitdxaU  or  erant  eorum 
auapieia^  OelL  xiii  15) ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  ihej  laid  them  down  (pon^xmt  or  de- 
pomebani  anspicia^  Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  ii  3).  In 
case,  bowever,  there  was  no  patrician  magistrate, 
the  auspices  became  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  patricians,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words 
wtipkia  ad  paires  redemt  (Cic  BnU.  5.)  This 
happened  in  the  kingly  period  on  the  demise  of  a 
king^  and  the  patricians  then  chose  aa  interrex, 
who  waa  therejfbre  invested  by  them  with  the 
r^ht  of  taking  the  auspices,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  mediate  between  the  gods  and  the  state  in  the 
election  of  a  new  king.  In  like  manner  in  the 
republican  period,  when  it  was  believed  that  there 
had  been  something  faulty  (viiittm)  in  the  auspices 
m  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  they  were 
obliged  in  conseqnoice  to  resign  their  office,  the 
auspices  returned  to  tho  whole  body  of  the  pa- 
tricians, who  had  recourse  to  an  interregnum  for 
the  renewal  of  the  auspices,  and  for  handing  them 
over  in  a  perfect  ste,te  to  the  new  magistrates : 
hence  we  find  the  expressions  rspefers  de  integro 
aiupkia  and  rettovare  per  interregnum  auspida, 
(Ut.  ▼.  17,  31,  vi  1.) 

It  will  b«  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Roman  state  was  a  species  of  theocracy,  that 
the  gods  were  its  rulers,  and  that  it  was  by  means 
of  the  aospices  that  they  intimated  their  will  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  magis- 
trates. It  follows  from  this,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  no  public  act  could  be  performed 
without  consulting  the  auspices,  no  election  could 
be  held,  no  law  passed,  no  war  waged ;  for  a  ne« 
gleet  of  the  auspices  would  have  be^  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  that  the  gods  had  ceased  to  rule  the 
Roman  state. 

There  still  remain  three  points  in  connection  with 
the  auspices  which  require  notice:  —  1.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  magistrates  to  the  augurs  in  taking  the 
auspice.  2.  The  manner  in  which  thq  magistrates 
received  tbe  auspices.  3.  The  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent magistrates  to  one  another  with  respect  to 
the  auspices.  We  can  only  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks upon  each  of  these  important  matters,  and 
must  refer  onr  readers  for  fuller  information  to  the 
masterly  discussion  of  Kubino  {Rom,  Verfastung^ 
p.  48,  &C.),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  the  present  article. 
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1.  Tho  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  augun  in  taking  the  auspiees 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  found  by  tsleing  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  question.  We  are  told  not  only 
that  the  kings  were  in  possession  of  the  auspices* 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  and  practised  it  Romulus  is  represented 
to  have  been  the  best  of  augurs,  and  from  him  all 
succeeding  augurs  received  the  chief  mark  of  their 
office,  the  ^stotw,  with  which  that  king  exercised 
his  calling.  (Cic.  de  Die.  L  2,  iL  17  ;  Liv.  i  10.) 
He  is  fiirSier  stated  to  have  appointed  three  augurs, 
but  only  as  his  assistanto  in  taking  the  auspees, 
a  fiurt  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  (Cic. 
de  Rep,  iL  9.)  Their  dignity  gradually  increased 
in  consequence  of  their  being  employed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  their  becoming  the  preservers  and  depositaries 
of  the  science  of  augury.  Formed  uito  a  collegium, 
they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various 
rules  of  the  science,  while  the  kings,  and  subse- 
quently the  magistrates  of  the  republic,  were  liable 
to  chanffe.  Their  duties  thus  became  twofold,  to 
assist  tne  magistrates  in  taking  the  auspices,  and 
to  preserve  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  They 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  auspices  themselves, 
though  they  understood  them  better  than  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  lightning  and  the  birds  were  not 
sent  to  them  but  to  the  magistrates ;  they  dis- 
charged no  independent  functions  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  are  therefore  described  by 
Cicero  as  privatL  {De  Drein,  i  40.)  As  the 
augurs  were  therefore  merely  the  assistants  of  the 
magistrates,  they  could  not  take  the  auspices 
without  the  latter,  though  the  magistrates  on  the 
contrary  could  dispense  with  their  assistance,  as 
must  firequently  have  happened  in  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  by  the  consiU  on  military  expeditions 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  augurs  were 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  auspices  were  valid 
or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were  present 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoever 
questioned  their  decision  was  liable  to  severe 
punishment  (Cic.  de  Leg,  iL  8.)  They  thus  pos- 
sessed in  reality  a  veto  upou  every  important  public 
transaction.  It  was  this  power  which  made  the 
office  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  Rome,  and  which  led  Cicero,  him- 
self an  augur,  to  describe  it  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state  {de  Leg.  ii.  12).  The  augurs  frequently 
employed  this  power  as  a  political  engine  to  vitiate 
the  election  of  such  parties  as  were  unfavourable 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians.  (Liv. 
vL  27,  viii.  23.) 

But  although  the  augurs  could  declare  that  there 
was  some  fiiult  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not,  in  favour  of  their  office,  de- 
clare that  any  unfavourable  sign  had  appeared  to 
them,  since  it  was  not  to  them  that  the  auspices 
were  sent  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  augurs  did 
not  possess  the  spectio,  that  is,  the  riffht  of  taking 
the  state-auspices.  This  s})ectio^  of  wnich  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken,  was  of  two  kinds,  ono 
more  extensive  and  the  other  more  limited.  In 
the  one  case  the  person,  who  exercised  it,  could 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  any  other  niatris- 
trate  by  his  obuuntiatio :  this  was  called  apeetiu  ei 
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nmUsiw  <per1mp8  alfo  tpedio  mm  fnmtiaii&m)^  and 
belonged  only  to  the  highest  magistmtes,  the  ctm- 

*sids,  dictaton,  interregea,  and,  with  some  modiiiGa- 
iioRBf  to  the  pnetotB.  In  the  other  caae,  the  penon 
who  took  the  caaaei  only  exercised  the  ipicHo  in 
refetonce  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  and  could 
not  interfere  with  any  other  magistrate :  this  was 
colled  tpeeUo  tins  ntmiiatume^  and  belonged  to  the 
other  magistrates,  the  censors,  aediles,  and  quaes- 
tors. Now  as  the  augurs  did  not  possess  the 
Bua(>iGef^  they  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
speetio  {habere  epeetionent) ;  but  as  the  augurs  were 
constantly  employed  by  the  magistmtes  to  take  the 
auH^ices,  they  eccercieed  the  speetio,  though  they 
did  not/Nwsess  it  in  virfene  of  their  office.  When 
thny  were  employed  by  the  magistrates  in  taking 
the  auspices,  they  possessed  the  right  of  the  nwi- 
iuOio^  and  tLue  had  the  power,  by  the  declarati<m 
of  un&Tourable  signs  (oimtaUiaiio%  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  important  public  transactions  (Cic  de  Leg. 
ii.  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cicero  {Philipp,  ii  32),  that  the 
augurs  possessed  the  nmiiatia^  the  consuls  and  the 
other  (higher)  magistrates  both  the  epeetio  and 
mmtiatio;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  right  of  tamUatio  only  be- 
longed to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates.  (Respecting  the  passage 
of  Festus,  s.  V.  epectio^  which  seems  to  teach  a  £i- 
ferent  doctrine,  see  lUibino,  p.  58.) 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
received  the  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
as  many  modem  writers  have  done,  that  they  were 
conferred  upon  them  in  any  special  manner.  It 
was  the  act  of  their  election  which  made  them  the 
recipients  of  the  auspices,  since  the  comitia,  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
held  otu^neato,  and  consequently  their  appointment 
was  regarded  as  ratified  by  the  gods.  The  auspices, 
therefore,  passed  immediately  into  their  hands 
upon  the  abdication  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  magistrates  received 
the  auspices  by  some  special  act.  The  first  is,  that 
the  new  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  midnight 
on  which  his  office  began,  was  accustomed  to  observe 
the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  sign  for 
the  commencement  of  his  duties  (Dionys.  ii.  6). 
But  he  did  not  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices ;  he  already  possessed  them,  and  it  was 
in  virtue  of  his  possession  of  them,  that  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  heavens.  The  second  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  the  tinaaijTV- 
raiio  of  the  kings  on  the  Arz  after  their  election 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i.  18).  But  this  inauguration 
had  reference  simply  to  the  priestly  office  of  the 
king,  and,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  magistrates,  though  it  continued 
in  use  in  the  appointment  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  other  priests. 

3.  The  auspices  belonging  to  the  different  magis« 
trates  were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  auspida 
maxima  or  majora  and  minorc^  The  former,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  kings,  passed  over  to  the 
consuls  on  the  institution  of  the  republic,  and  like- 
wise to  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  dictators, 
Lnterreges,  and  consular  tribunes.  When  the  con- 
suls were  deprived  in  course  of  time  of  part  of  their 
duties,  and  separate  magistrates  were  created  to 
diacharp  them,  they  naturally  received  the  auept" 
eia  majora  also :  this  was  the  case  with  tbe  cen- 
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aors  and  praetors.  The  quaestoia  and  th«  comle 
aediles,  on  the  contraiy,  had  only  the  aaupioia 
minora^  because  they  received  them  from  the  ooi>- 
suls  and  praetors  of  the  year,  and  their  aospioea 
were  derived  from  the  mqjora  of  the  higher  ma- 
gistrates.    (Messalla,  ap,  GelL  xiiL  15.) 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  college  of 
augurs.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  augnnhip  owed 
its  origin  to  the  first  king  of  Rome,  and  it  is  ac- 
ccnrdingly  sttrted,  that  a  ccllege  of  three  augurs  was 
<^pointed  by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number 
of  the  early  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  La- 
cerenses.  This  is  the  account  of  Cicero  (de  Rep, 
ii  9),  who  supposed  Numa  to  have  added  two 
more  (ii.  14),  without,  however,  statins  in  what 
way  these  latter  corresponded  to  the  tnbes.  On 
the  other  side  stand  different  statemento  of  Livy, 
first,  one  (iv.  i)  which  is  probably  an  error,  in 
which  the  first  institution  of  augurs  is  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  religion  was  derived  from  the  second  king: 
secondly,  a  statement  of  hx  more  importance  (x.  6), 
that  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  the  augurs 
were  but  four  in  number,  which  Livy  himself^  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of  angius 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes,  supposes  to 
have  been  accidental.  This  is  improbable,  as 
Niebuhr  has  shown  {HieL  of  Rome^  voL  iii.  p. 
352),  who  thinks  the  third  tribe  was  excluded 
from  the  college  of  augurs,  and  that  the  four, 
therefore,  represented  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  only. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  supe- 
riority of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  over  the  third 
tribe  could  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Ogulnian  law  (b.  c.  300) :  moreover,  as  two 
augurs  apiece  were  appointed  from  each  of  the  two 
first  tribes,  and  the  remaining  five  from  the  plebs, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  Luceres  could  ever  have 
obtained  the  privilese.  A  different  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  contradictory  numbers  four  and  three 
is  sought  for  in  another  statement  of  Cicero  {de 
Die.  i.  40),  that  the  kings  were  angurs,  so  that 
after  their  expulsion  another  augur  may  have  been 
added  instead  of  them  to  the  original  number 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably  this  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  early  Roman  history  in 
which  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that 
the  theory  of  what  ought  to  have  been  according 
to  antiquarians  of  a  later  age  differed  from  what 
actually  woe  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  to 
which  Livy  had  recourse. 

The  Ogulnian  law  (b.c.300),  which  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of 
four  plebeians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by 
the  addHion  of  five  plebeians,  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  aera  in  Roman  history.  The  religious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  which  had  been  so 
often  insisted  upon  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  use  the  au^ices  as  a  political 
instrument  against  the  plebeians.  The  number  of 
nine  augurs  which  this  law  fixed,  lasted  down  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  who  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  multiple  of  the  original  three,  probably 
with  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  (Liv.  SpiL 
89.)  A  sixteenth  number  was  added  by  Julius 
Caesar  after  his  return  from  Egypt  (Dion  Cass. 
xlii.  51.) 

The  members  of  the  college  of  angurs  possessed 
self-election  {cooptati).  At  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  but  as  the  king  himself  was 
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aa  sag»,  thcv  appointoMnt  by  him  wu  not  oon- 
lidered  contoaiy  to  tikis  piUMipie.  (Jfaiwwrfai  ooop- 
teeif  M^ww^  d^  AS^t.  ii.  9.)  Th^  retained  the 
light  of  cc»optatioii  mitil  B.a  108^  the  year  of 
tke  JDofDitian  law.  By  this  faiw  it  was  enacted 
that  vaoaaeiea  in  the  priestly  colleges  should  be 
6Ued  ap  by  the  votes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
ie.  tet«nteen  out  of  thir^-fiye  chosen  by  lot 
(Cie;  de  Ltff.  Aqt,  iL  7  ;  Veil  Pal  iL  IS  ;  Soet 
if€r.  %)  The  Domitian  law  was  lepealed  by 
Snik  &&  81  (Pseodo^Aseoa  in  Cku  Di».  p.  1^ 
ed.  Orefli),  but  again  restored  b.  c.  63,  daring  the 
eoDHilship  of  Cicero,  by  the  tribone  T.  Annins 
Labienasy  with  the  support  of  Caesar  (Dion  Cass. 
RxriL  37).  It  was  a  second  time  abrogated  by 
Antooy  b.  c  44  (Dion  Cass.  zlir.  53)  ;  whether 
sgain  nstored  by  Hirtios  and  Pansa  in  their 
genoal  annulment  of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems 
imeeriain.  The  emptors  possessed  the  right  of 
decting  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  aognrs  were  elected  for  life,  and  even  if 
capitally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8w)  When  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  candidate  waa  nominated  by  two  of  the  elder 
Biemben  of  the  eoUege  (Cia  PhiL  ii  2),  the  electors 
were  sworn,  and  the  new  member  was  then  so- 
lemnly inaugurated.  (Cic.  Brml,  1.)  On  such 
occasion  there  was  always  a  8|daidid  banquet  g:iven, 
at  which  aD  the  augurs  were  estpected  to  be  present 
(Cie.  mi  Pom.  rn.  26,  ad  Jit  xn,  13,  14,  15.) 
The  ody  distinction  in  the  college  was  one  of  age ; 
ta  elder  augur  always  voted  hefon  a  younger,  even 
if  the  hrtter  filled  one  of  the  higher  offices  m  the 
rtite.  (Cie.  d!s  Sm.  1 8.)  The  head  of  the  college 
wai  called  magisitr  eoUtgU,  It  was  expected  that 
an  the  aagma  should  live  on  firiendly  terms  with 
me  another,  and  it  was  a'  rule  that  no  one  was 
to  be  elected  to  the  office,  who  was  known  to  be  an 
enemy  to  any  of  the  coU^^  (Ci&  ad  Pam.  iii.  1 0.) 
The  aagor,  who  had  inauguxated  a  younger  member, 
vas  always  to  be  regard^  by  the  latter  in  the  light 
of  a  parent  («s  parmttu  man  loco  eoleny  Cic 
BnU,  1). 

As  insignia  of  their  office  the  augurs  wore  the 
tnbea,  or  public  dress  (Serv.  ad  Am,  vii  612), 
and  earned  in  their  hand  the  Hhnu  or  curved  wand. 
[Lituvsl]  On  the  coins  of  the  Romans,  who 
fiOed  the  office  of  augur,  we  constantly  find  the 
fiCaai,  and  along  with  it,  not  unfrequently,  the 
eapit,  an  earthen  vessel  which  was  used  by  them 
in  ncrifiees.  (Liv.  x.  7  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  121,  ed. 
MSUer.)  Both  of  these  instmmento  are  seen  in 
the  sonexed  com  of  Lentalns. 
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The  idence  of  the  sugars  was  called^  (MMTurvm 
ttd  jag  (w^vrunoi,  and  was  preserved  in  books 
(fin  ngmilet),  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
m  tile  ancient  writers.  The  expression  for  con- 
Bdting  the  augurs  was  r^em  ad  augurea,  and 
their  snswefs  were  called  dsereia  or  retpoiua  am/n- 
pM.  The  science  of  at^gnry  had  greatly  declined 
hi  the  tune  of  Ciceio  ;  and  although  he  frequently 
Mores  itineglect  in  his  DeDmneUiom^  yet  neither 


he  nor  any  of  the  educated  classes  appears  toilnma 
had  any  fiuth  in  it  Wlmt  a  ftrce  it  had  bednde 
a  few  years  bter  is  evident  fimn  the  statement  «f 
Dionysitts  (ii.  6),  who  informs  as  that  a  new 
magistmte^  who  took  the  auspioes  upon  the  fint 
day  of  his  offiee,  was  accustomed  to  have  an  aagib 
on  his  aide,  who  told  him  that  lightniag  had  ap- 
peared on  his  left,  which  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen,  and  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  this  declaration  waa  co&sideiad  suffi- 
cient (Masoov,  De  Jmn  AuapieU  apnd  Hommo$f 
Ups.  1721  ;  Werther,  2>s  AwgurU*  Ammon^ 
Lemgo,  1835  ;  Cremer,  S^ymboHk^  voLiL  p.  985, 
&e. ;  MUUer,  Etnuber^  vol  ii  p.  110,  &e.  i  Har- 
tung,  DU  ReUgUm  dm-  B&mtr^  voLi  p.  96,  Ac  ; 
CKittling,  Ge»ekioki0derRom.Slaahmrf.p.l98,aLo.; 
Becker,  Rom.  AUerth,  vol  ii  part  L  p.  304  ;  bat 
above  all  Rubino,  Ram.  Vmrfmmmg^  p.  34,  &c.) 
AUaURA'CULUM.  [Auoua,  p.  176^  a] 
AUGURA'LE.  [Auoua,  p.  176,  a.] 
AUOUSTA'LES  (so.  /adi,  also  called  Ja^as- 
tofu,  sc.  osrftHNiaa,  Micm,  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  'Z^tugra^  3c- 
tfdo-i^ia,  Afr7«wrrdXia),  were  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
a  quinquennia]  festival  (^raarirfv^  Twrm/pis) 
was  instituted ;  and  the  birthday  (ycrM^ia)  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was 
announced  at  Rome^  were  regarded  as  festivid  days. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ii  19.)  In  the  provinces,  also^  in 
addition  to  temples  and  altars,  quinquennial  gamea 
were  institated  in  almost  every  town.  (Suet  Af^, 
59.)  The  Roman  equites  were  accastemed  of  their 
own  accord  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Augustus 
in  every  alternate  year  (Suet  Awg.  57)  ;  and  the 
praetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for  the 
purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  games 
every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass, 
liv.  26,  30).  It  was  not,  however,  till  b.  c.  1 1,  that 
the  festival  on  the  birth-day  of  Augustus  was  for- 
mally established  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34),  and  it  is  this  festival  which  is 
usually  meant  when  the  Augustales  or  Augustalia 
are  mentioned.  It  waa  celebrated  iv.  Id.  Octobr. 
At  the  death  of  Augustus,  this  festival  assumed  a 
more  solemn  chamber,  was  added  to  the  Fasti, 
and  celebrated  to  his  honour  as  a  god.  (Tac.  Ann. 
i  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  46.)  Hence,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  it  as  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(^flii.  i  54.)  It  was  henceforth  exhibited  annually 
in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebo, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but 
afterwards  by  the  praetor  peregrinus.  (Tacit  Aim, 
i.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  46.)  These  games  con- 
tinued to  be  exhibited  in  the  time  d  Dion  r!«tT«»f^ 
that  is,  about  a.  d.  230  (liv.  34). 

The  augustales,  or  augustalia,  at  Neapolis 
(Niq>les),  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 
They  were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus 
(Suet  Auff.  98),  and  were  celebrated  every  five 
years.  According  to  Stmbo  (v.  p»  246),  who 
speaks  of  these  games  without  mentioning  their 
name,  they  rinUled  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Grecian  f!»tivals.  They  consisted  of  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  several  days. 
At  these  games  the  Emperor  Clandins  brought 
forward  a  Qntk  comedy,  and  received  the  prixe. 
(Suet  CUmd.  1 1  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.) 

Augustalia  (S^cnrra)  were  also  celebrated  at 
Alexandrm,  as  appears  from    an  inscription   in 
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180  ATTGUSTALES. 

I  Crater  (316.  *2) ;  lUJ'fl^^  citj  there  was  amag- 
orfiii«^^t>j|0iiil49  tf<{AlNgwtRW(<3««fl»miN^'yli9if«f 

/li^wArUaU&ifcilofiBSlitW  fMiiioi«l<ftvd7chnniAf 
h WiiS ifewyeniyflrnroflnlioatdaitt diicripf iwi » :  i  -*  (t 

fci^4^  Hhiafcfiftflwnt,  fmbsm  flNbrjBiBfidtttr(4^sc^ 
^({t^i^Wilimtiofi  AngVfMMinuli  theiTblis'ipa^^  kduMatiiAtol'/wlhielrtiik 


AIJRIJM. 
would  not  be  taximig'to  ratun  thk  diidnelkB, 

i(kilir<jdqQri(faiMote^*iiiiUd'9MCbyif  imkMK  ^Iflc 
nAi«a«taliMi  TSniBBd  UBStHiV'^d^viQriid  )k»i«b. 

yikf^natmn^cauA  o£>tinM^«>iMiiiltf)rflAlNtti 
ibotiraMtfitfaw  dicbffiRMnt[nA'iiletM(f)i]iiiBair>«^ 
itriiiij)rAei7teiiUiiMi  ;l{E4|tt8#4ii^4)i«lMlfittMMif 

(tai^*  and  p^^b%'  ]iiaMifan«i^«)SM|ii[^^e^lSMe 


1 —         ,  .  .  . 

.imfi^^  fiinplor  j^KtiM^dte.!.  (rDaoiti  ifikk  afl&) 
(i^Hlii^r.fjirNMM'.vreiiBtAppsiaMd  -toiattaiid  tbl  the 
^(ffq^M^  qI  Allit^riedxpwoiii  tsftes  khci<  dBooaae  V  imd 
blK4)  DPQwdARglx  &>d'>ii>  inadrifitidM'aDiieBkiafe'  made 

99l#4nMM  jd^taDgaic^odii&ani/.tikat-Mdaai  jAiiyitt- 
kMIp^v/  iWi<»$iftd:t£iii.isiniB6iiaildrJNMMBdotte()«(9e 
oHFPfl^ted»«f  >tAi^IifttiAke  tifiAiigiiBtQa^lii«tteoA.to 
^)9{;^mr«)uprp<t)iii(^rhafiB-iha  expreaa  statcBiiuite 
,<n6]^t^|iMpiiM(iv«i/I3iQiii0^ahilas^  i^  ^tina'^Ronbii) 
tiVirA4i4«Ml^diiOh'4ht9  fitkrfincsm,'mAA'<mia  taat  fM- 

.,ifbfi^,6^^.Di0ivGai6i'iu;2i).)'I  Wamea^cTatitrare 
^W^.iltte^lifiBitcgiali  of  Aagiiatnii, jaa  mppebn  £rotn 
^4Wk ,<IM<9iptMi»') in;>Onktec.<ll20.i iQ^}i  tUa^  latactice 
fjyOBM^ljT  (l(K)Jb;£itoi)ODi||^  fitonv  tW  appointment  '«f 
(^iitioiiiby  aidecleeft>C-A]M-r«eDa(ie,  to  be  prieakeaa-to 
^^Fi,  id«|CQ(«Nd(  hittbandw.  1  (Bitti  Oaas^  IvL  .4$0  It 
^«ef»«9  ipil^ablQ  tint  4hcf  aodaieiL  A,ii|;tmfa>lea  were 
ffm^4t«d«^lKitibr^iaHBa9HnJanfc  lof  tibe  wecsbtp'; 
^tijlbat  .tiielflpiaBioatAiii^iatalMi.wBrelthe  fienoiu 
<^|)^tf«cMM)|lj}iiiffenni  ftbfli  (8a«iificei<.aod>'«]lBribhnfld 
r^bfr/Oltocrfadiiaqd'tiStciir  fAib^ihcrsef ithe'«odale» 
t>ft»giy<ila8iWi>7y/ftiueoafc»rirfKe  h  i&untfn  'alao  (>OrriU, 
/»«cKp4  Sd6i6<ta3(i6)li«na<4t'  i^  iwt.tmpnfaiiUa 
i»feNi<:ti>i»fiiiwnit^iffa^«irpre  appainted  hf  the-aodalA. 
v;..I]>  th^'JbigmtUUtt.  in  tbe  nmnieipia  are  sop- 
Jglfiftfik  by  ttort  modem  ▼fitcn,incehseqiiflnceofthe 
^littl9«]^ntjef.ih«acbdbast  onHoraca  (SaL  il  &  381)^ 
JM  batt»  l]teeo,  A  tdaal  of  priorta  aelectfld  b^  Aa^tiii 
ftmi  itha/lib^iai  to  atfecad  rto-tbfe  reUgiooi  litce 
jltWQ^ied  with)  tbe  wenAip  of  rtberLaMa,  wbieb 
AhM  emt>erortima[«aHl  to  have  put  up  &i  placet 
■wil¥)te..A*r»ior'  noni  wafi  met.  <•  (Oeelti^  Jmaaip^ 
ff|)l^#xld7y>..iBatiA.  .WwZaoipt,  uDABJextcUcnt 
es8{|^jaRT.lbi84aiib^Kt^'ifagiia|^  fanintAfp&S^  reaaoU 
>tS90citng42liaie|ifaQflRki  L<]bnipanX>DHMtiijhU.l 
)4hJAk«(il  wumhr.nuu*  pitDbafalo  tfaodSdiisitiMtf 
|lt);^l«ie«to,-inHi-ii*ii*Bt«d  urtheUnuniaiHa'wantitait 
MoAf oC-  uoi  Akig08tale»  ai  Roibe»-  and  far  tbe .  ^tanie 
#^(3%  jlamtd  ji  tb  afttead  to  tbe  winhip  dfl  Augntiaii 
l&WitJw  nunwDMU'imcnptkins  in  wfaiob  tbey^an 
VHwthnt^  niia  kaiA*  tbe  •  following  Acta  laspectiaif 
IJNNiu'I  TbeoT'  6airiddMAi^Uegiam*ana  weaa^Mivt 
PMilteddMr(tbe;'irfii^iHmvi^iae  een^te  ofiAfae  manii' 
flii|piM.c  a%ey:wielte  geae^ly  libex«miv>  wUbb.Iv 
ftJWWjjeWiitoediibp.by^be'fiMt^ithrtintfna  bntftfae 
tt»h(mkimfimm)^.bBui^  obtiEdh  aaituuicn  iikto  tUe 
pm4^  <l|f  1  /Uii|pt|mi]wcipit;I<aiiAaa  tiiene  •anbr  ta>bKi-i^ 
bevfttmanlr  ejipanen  4imneetod.  withnthet4ii|cbal^ 
nJ^ttbedlMtiei'  Aaf  tttie  AngiiBtileB,  the  :daoiTriewib 


andenadela  VieetduBeaneitAitfftutiMl^Wi, 

[L4p^AIrJ|i^  |taoat*^o^«hVA«(g|ttilMte't'tlM*ee 

eilMsiBil^  AMiWi.>aaaiptv  £h<Aws/Miimmm  ^A 

i646w>..     •  r   M      .>.'.,.      -    -u.Ji  -   :.  .  ' 

viatunSiii  ac  fifj,  )i^  ^the  sedate  ttfli('-ifa6"li«iini 
•paOpia..-  •  It<  w«i  %  word  qm4  >in/n)dik(l<A'%ilfa 
lecbj^nn^iand-  deiignttted  «  pcffilMv%*  M!f«d'«ta& 
n^ortfay  jof  aibiabip  j  heM^ethe'Qreek'^i^^bni  iiuu- 
latB  it^by  SaC^Kmft.  (Dioir  Gaea.  mifi,  1^; 
SuetL  Jb^,  7  (!  VeU.  Pat;  R  9i  ;'  ¥Kfe  iv.  ISi; 
Ori»i^ yi.m  ;  OMlaaim ^ r  OT;/sbitfLi  1  M?)  ft 
wba  ndt  a  title  iiUU^tiffe  of.  po^e^,  bai'siiBj4f4 
Biirname ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetoniai  <-^^6) 
ifUwat.iwwMiHaaA  It/wKa»  1l(MipHet>,WMW 
only  by  Tiberiiii  and  the  ^h«r  ettpeliiM  ttt- 
netted  with  <he  ftpnly  or  Aura«tQ*»  bat'iH»-iil^ 
wiiQ  adobted  by  all  ^uttMoSlig  ^ei^&^'WjL 
•daoceadcd,  eilhev  by  birth  tk -iAtipAiBD^^rMwi 
fint  ampeittr  of  tbe  BoiAan  world  •(•a  «^i*ni* 

d»%  Lamprid.  Alejt,  Semn'  l^J'tWiaaii:  (A 
Aagmlu  wa»  fnqvently  Tiesb»wet  ^ttp^'i^aa!^'^ 
tfaa  imperial  iamily,  theifAt  ai«iaiKii^"*«Pi*%R% 
aoeu^iiidur'ca^  ^ iUvia; >tfrHoii^vd^ tftii'tftb 
npeahe^adepuwn  itato^tiie  J«lilfr'^s'%i&^^Aih 
af  Uar:iuikkmd*O«ca«iii(iKu^H0rabl'Ji«iit)i.^89i  IMsi 
£/<«fpMae'b4ioQfted  «xc)iiaively'tb-Ayi[«%b!^'4(i$' 
pefor  tiU  towards  the  end  'oT  tft^f 'Mcedd  ^Mvt 
of  die  CbriBtiiui  aeia^  when  ttT.  Aib^bltet  ewl  ll 
Venu  both  ieceited  this  tam«me  <8bk%SBtt.-.4<£ 
Kerat,  6,  Af.  Afd.  Pm  7).  Fmmo  Ih1«)  tjne  ve 
fjrequentty  find  two  or-etttn  a  |^M«tM  fimahemC 
;i  if^usH;  and  thoqgh  in  that  aad  -ki  aII'«iteflarcMa 
ibn  persona  honoofVed'  With  the  title  wcs^  regiri<4 
as  paiticilnton  ef  the  imjiMrial  ptfwer,  ^£R  the  «c 
who  rooeived  the  title  fiAit  ^afe  le«dked  if]^\a«  the 
heid  off  tbe/«A)»irec  '^WlMnUtefe  ^^cik^'Hu^A^ 
goati  w«  fiitd  on>  oeifis^d  1li6cnt^dif#>A'V^0j 
and  whentbreo^A  V'G^tl  G.  -  rniinB^e"tittrof 
9»)l)iu.'  the  tifle  JjMbmW^^HH^MO^jMbi^^ia^ 
faim><»hiUppa»'Dr  X^k«diM*e«tb4^  QMpe^'A^. 
fittimi  tbe  Utt^r  af  wbi«h  CiUbe  #B#  h&aat  ^  tie 
eot-cailed  Ronwn  eUipemrs  in  OetiMuf^^  (^^ 
yoL  Tiik  p.  864,  &cV  (eiilfl&tR.'r  '"'^  -''  ' 
, .  A¥i A^ftl^M.    [ A<3«ioiiVT«Wj^ii?6i^'^l^'  \ 

■i..AJJ<a¥U«rf  afAdlwPi^J*'''  ^^^-^  -»^^  i^'  ^'  \ 
t.;AlI«iB'flA.'«:[ClllW»H*>  'f»a»'U  bloj;  v^",* 
^aAU  IU;^Mi^«paa(^KVU:>  ^^  ^e^raOHfiiP  diO^' 
aBdcft-iAacbaKisuM  «^lp|R»>»^gtMR'fb:fiflStft^it<ffir 
ai  -^eU/  ai  8ila«^iRiid)ihl'«>tt«tt%r<iriRM(>fi«' 
upfetin^  btPtk  tb»  j^ittdbuailiiMllailMlj^^iM  ii^ 


.M  JJlf/ 
.no«Jwb«b  Bitfi  nLBiiA^PtiWlnji  sd  ion  bluow 

f)^f^106y.Uft»8Mh«>Ai  thlrttDw  if  YSapiiod^l 
''Hid  irta«M»  tflAlbHKblilnd^oliHbiq^dBilh^ 

.Pto,IJ1!f»^)V«\vv  t.'i, '>^\^,'.V^  i'\  *:>  'V(  -'  '»\ •?«'»'•''«.»  ; 

ceedfd  la  gettiog  it  veiy  pure.  This  is  wbai'^e 
a^io.fndfKifeMM|;;^  lb9rphnfle^^;(:;i«Kbb;&##dotf 
ffi7)iM9«4Wf<ik>ii»>,  AAA  •fay.the.nrjrdoAniMiri^ 
wjniiiqF.'^M'UBuii.  &  «  l^V  andl  eisehrbMrej 

sM^^jimmQ  moiiTiaB^iayrMakr.  ^heriartoiif; 
;g>iflqt  iraiPRNof^ .!»  tb^lOrMdU  ^:t9n'thta.  edriieit 

;  -Gjwk  -Qitt^  MiMf^Yit-  TA*  tiaai»  what  91^ , 
«M  foi^,ff«iii44;:ftt  Afthtaft  M  vetyr  anfeTtam. 
-^nXcvipoH^  (|imHi».tl».A«^  (499B.CJ)  «f  T^ 

vlich .te  isMpedis^ly  <rfteinlrari>.  caUa  iwiyjl 
XiBAs^(v*  |^>.  -  Xho  Scholiast  on  «bia  paaaagtB 
Katii  d«i albe  pM^ceding  year  tke golden staAtos 
of  Vietoiy,  |ad..lN!|eii^  aomed  iftto  tD«B«]r9ftnd  he 
¥Mitei.,||e1M«a|i  ,aai  Phiioebemt  aa  autheiitibs 
for tkiftfalimml*  '  It* wQttld. appear  fmn  Ae  hm- 
gaagt  W^.a^.An«<«ypbimeft  and  tbe  SciBliaatvand 
it  ia  inoiiB]^. 6^B^i)iri.cirainwfiBnoea  «C  Athena  at 
Uw  tiaBBc-  (^  (HTM.  the.  year  JMere  the  battle  af 
A«gci|MB4)»  ibut'  tbb  «a«  »  graaUy  dcbaaed  ipold 
cainag»,  fjr  ji^thapQ  dnly.gilt  asn^y,  atnick  to  oneet 
^pntio^aiJgeEiBgr.  Thia  natter  ie  ditlihci  ihn 
tiif  giofiiyi  4fQe9tk«i  vetpe^g  the  Atheaiaa  gold 
c«nageyfer-:tha  Attic  money  was  protcrbieJ  for  its 
|6ntj,  9Bd  thff.  ^quvnuuriana,  >who  stlkto  thiit  Athens 
^^^SPM.muigeM  90  early  period^  speak  of  it 
u  Hiy  ,pttie..  Tbeie  an  other  pasifiget  in- Aritto- 
^bapa  ia  ^hi<^»  gold  money  m  e|»okjm  of  3.  bn*  in 
UttQl^  i^  lisfismng.  to  Pisrajan  meney^  which  k 
W^'^o^^bave  ,{)Qeii  :iaip)^rted  in^  Athena  bafere 
•«tti<bqaiaBa.bad  407  gnld  coinage  of  their  own« 
¥ii  fl«ia.4^,pae«ia  to  have  bq^n  a  iBrifey.  (See 
int^  .44k>m^  ^  1^02,  108,  JSfas^  y.  470^ 
•A^  ▼.  574b)  Demoathenet  always  atet  iife/ttpitm 
^  BioneyyiQzaept  wboi  be  is  spoiking  of  fimeigB 
g^  In  tb?  siteecb  against  Pboimio,  wbeie  be 
i^^peatedly  uses  the  woid  ^f^nwrioi^  we  are  expressly 
told,  wbjii . was^the .  von^y  lie !  refdited  ttv'riunMy, 
I20ttaten  of  Cysicns  (p^  dI4-;.€om2MUe  bis  speech 
rf^  AttKph,  pu  91^^  ^isecntes,  Jwhoi  n^ea  .the 
word  in  the  same  way^tspeaki  in  one  passage  of 
^M?  gold  money  (xf^^^fS^)  1  in  excfa^ttigte.  for 
^^(tfhpufiL  pk*867)u  In-ttaagfypassagon  of  the 
^■Wflimf^jQqpij  it  espvessly  said  to  faafetiecn 
>apvisi#ai9.^«iiifti«n4.  JtfiurodvDm  -  I£  ito  look 
tt  ^A|4ieawi^l«M»r:»KV«^#«4TtltttI  thaisilrec 
oiaei  Bt  Xanrion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 


y.:i.iAT^ii>'rA  orti 

-i^nm  B  8B.7  oioffj  vj.'.  ^AVftWrn ;  <  -  .«>  ff.)  lotirrf^l 
'.gtarite^^teMi^JpaMes^fdAbyi  tlMifSMte^fi-feitflilio 

I  isnBhiiirea£dJsl^!nHideW(f^'*(Tbttdy«^  (({i^««) 
in  eniiaifci?ttfcyi4bi/:igBney4n>Hhyitoawi^ 
(iiagp^sbtbvJbAffiimuig  WJtli^Iffiiloji^alUi^^war, 
idosB  adt  mesi&i  gdMl^iiandiiK&^piMiPstfMt»qof 
the  momjiiefriiAidktdihmv^miaaM^^ 
ckdiiIiB>taringpB^.ltetat}had^vte*sg»ld  ^Inak  in 
faB«/iBn7<'Fae%a/;>lt.  iO)l'>  d^h^-Miv^v^ sS))^. 
'4i)4el^b>^£faq^'r«ta«fibd«0d  rWwlb^'JSbtiM  ij^yn 
>bafsBe>tbia-|Mini»d^.<lEbilo^i  >l«»>y  tbWPflll«^d 
fn^aridlfrodi  tbeai  ^dai'4iiA  iippsiU<4#'4ka)i^4^be^n 
jofnnodqbiit  tpibRmsrteiitotUi4(iip'4it(i^#«KUI|»Jflin 
itbbfiNB»beieaiBMav<<^9«b;(JMWi^^d«Hf^«^^ 
il|pLl4fi^  ^«ft>ii(F«icnnigUdabl»;wiiiVfyiirlilttugbt 
8hto;liie  tria8i^,sw4oaMriofJthtfiaftlMupinti  bMr 
:«fflmte*ti&:iBaBay  of  Cjrzicisl^^  f  h¥go(fl>noii<^ll^ 
tntrodiM^ibuqp  ^uUianii^ir  >Ulowsil^tO'>btk«filMfe, 
sftfiiis  SSi^  xtanafiied.tie^nBQpsbt  Ww^  Of tbi^MiMe. 
'^IHielohahKtir  bf'sbei]4ttic>fobi'«afvis'i|iio#^1n 
eadsteMo^afad  thbfip  sttaatti  «dB|riMn(«iboii«  4  >4«iliW), 
•faf.ai  stanoag  proof -agirinsC  thei-eitfisusieo'W'tf  gfild 
okntency  *t  Atjiens  at^asN^asty  peiiod.  Th^  We 
thMe  Altioatatei^  in'th»  Bk-itish<JI|IUSiJans  ikid'^Me 
in  tlie  Hiu^teraukMnsduni  M  QlasooW,  i^Mbhif||i«9e 
ia-good  ateaoatd  beliem  aati  j|siAiineit^  tb^fr  wei^Ms 
n^tM' Bxaetfy  ^vish  the  Attie istsbdsinL  >J>ifi ilfic 
fbaaattar  af  the  imtression  «thay  bodT'  bwHlk% 
cebeoBblaiiife  to  ibe  old  Altio<ifilTk<^:lwii<tbidf  i^iA^r 
firasa  is  fay  the  bbseoeeofthK  tfai(k<)biilkVfefita^a¥rd 
Sbe'bigii  !reKof  ^ifitfaiSiimfraisioaowiriolylia^'kdMf  (Ih 
Uh^]4'  inUePol  Athani,  >and!iJBitibie/eld<  gfiM-^eilAs 
of  «tbar>8tatea./'  In.'t&ioknass;ivoltbba,'-iitadi^^ 
depth  of  tlia  dse.frmn  w4<ich'liioy<wti«»#tMJk;thk<|jr 
dasebf  resambla'  xhoi-MaoBdaabin  coinkga  -  >!K4M», 
■as  npon  ihe  riaa'nf  thb  lilsnedetdaifr«ta|ilt^4i^t|l 
becasse  plentifid.  in  Qredbe;  eaid-Wn*  t^a^d  In 
Ibige  qnantilies  by  tbo  .Macoideniaa'  Uings^  it^'^n^t 
improbalUe  that  Athens^  like  ntlifer  Ot^ebm  mmsm, 
:may  have  fioUowedtbair  aooHiide^iiAdissbedttji^tfld 
Goiaage  in  umtation  of  hef/aaoieaitisilf of.  <  (Dto^t/lfo 
wbol^  it  appeaia  mostprobalUei  ihtt'  gtM^^ta^ift 
was  net  eoined .  at  AtheAs  in  the  period^  bitf^iv^ 
Pericles  and  Alejooider  di00feat^f'WaiefaB^efki>t6e 
solitacy  issue  e£  debtned  goM'  in'  ihe<^^  4Qt7v  ^'^ 
A  question  aiaiillar  <  to .  that-  jvst  disoiilbe^^at4sie))i 
with  respect  to  other  Oreek  stakast  ^ich-  i^e-kbow 
to  have  had  a  silver  cunency,  bat  of  whieh  acfe^g^ 
coana  are  also^ound  Thisjis  the  ease  !WTthA«giMlk, 
Tbebca,  Argos,  Cazystos  in  EaboMv  Abrntabid, 
and  Aetolia.  But  of  Uiese  osins  all^  ezce^  >tti^ 
bear  evident' markS)  in  their  wcighi  or  troktuMav* 
sbipv  of  belonging  to  a.  peviod  not'i^earlier  thiiti 
Alezafider  the  Great  There  is  >gx«at  reascta,  tbeii^ 
fore,  to  believe  tlvt  do  gold^M&ni^  exintod'iA 
Qreeoei  Pnopeii  belore  the  time  oC.ihat  nionareb*'  ^ 
Bat  ftoni  a  ¥esy  waA^  period  the  Ajiitftie  natidti^ 
and  the  Oxeek  cities d:  Asi»'MBaot  ibd  ^Jki\h^ 
cent  islands,  as  well  aa  Sicify  and  Clyimfe,^lo8sess^ 
a  gold  coinagei  which  was  mora  or  l^ss  coiikirt  fi 
Gteeoe.  Herodotas  (i  94)  saya  that  the  Lydiaihii 
were  the  inrst  who  eoined  goid^and'  the  stbtar'VjIt 
Croesus  appeaa  to  bare  beat  tba  eariieal'gold'ooiti 
kstowa  to  fhe  Gseeks*  TbeiBnii^  wps  *  Pevsllli 
coia.  Staters  ci  Cysieua  and  Pbacaaa  had  ^-  ^coni 
SBdeiabla  cntrenay  in  .Oseeee,  Tfaere^wnb  a-Vt^ 
eoinagd  zn.Saiaos as-early as tbeitsnieof  Polycxfiws^ 
(Herod  iil.  56.)  The  isfauBds.  of  Siphiios  and 
Tfaasos,  which  ponessed  gold  ninesi  appeJtrito  tefVd 
bad  a  gcdd  coinq^  nt  aiLeaify'peno^k  {wmoBttrf 
tkaAunsibf  .itb?  ai!«Bk\ailiea  M>f  AsiaJ^nof^HHe 
metal  is  very  base.     The  Marcdoniaii  gold  coinage 
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OMM  into  cifeuktioii  io  Oteece  iti  the  tine  of 
PhiHf»^  tad  eontiimed  in  use  till  the  tubiectiott  of 
Oreeoe  to  the  Remuif.    [DiKicus;  Stitbr.] 

Roman  Gold  Monxt.  —  The  Btandud  gold 
eoin  of  Rome  was  the  amrmu  fmmnau^  or  dmianug 
aurwu^  which,  according  to  Pliny  {H.N*  -mm.  3. 
iL- 1 3)  was  first  coined  62  years  after  the  first  silver 
coinaflie  [Arobntuh],  that  is  in  the  year  207  B.a 
The  lowest  denomination  was  the  sehipic/am,  which 
tftA  made  equal  to  20  sestertii  The  weight  of  the 
serupuluni,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hnssey  {Amdent 
Weights  and  Money)  was  1 8*06  gis.  In  the  British 
Mnseom  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  fbur  scrupula,  the  weights  ci  which  are  17*2, 
34*6,  51*6,  and  68-9  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thondeibolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  **  Roma.**  The  first  has  the  mark 
zx  (20  sestertii ) ;  the  second,  xzzx  (40  sestertii)  ; 
the  third,  v)/  z  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  bst  we  sab- 
j«*in  an  engroTing :  — 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aorei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  poand,  which  weight  was  dimimshed, 
tin  under  >fero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubt- 
fttl)  they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is 
supposed,  from  an  ezaroination  of  eztant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aorei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  1 30*1  grains,  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound 
1 15*64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
np  to  the  130*1  crains ;  the  heaviest  known  is  one 
of  Ponipcy,  whicn  weighs  1 28*2  grains.  The  aver- 
age of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fized  by 
Lctronne  at  125*66  grains,  those  of  Nero  115*39 
ghiins.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  alx>ut  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  mther,  perhaps,  as  2*1  :  1).  Therefore  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  averaffe  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121*26 
grains :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  smallportion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is  ]J^  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  JQ  =»  *4  of  a  grain  of  olloy,  and  there- 
fore 119*6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereisn 
Contains  1 13*12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
|l|  :  ^  r=  1*0564  =  U  U.  Id.  and  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  vtlue  according  to 
the  present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  firom  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius 
being  8li.,  it  was  worth  17s.  Sj^.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  u  given  in  the  article 
Arosntum.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
aureus  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
weighs  121  grains^ 


Alexander  Severus  coined  psec^  of  one-half  and 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  Stmima  and  lissiii 
tU  (Lamprid.  Aleat.  Sev.  c.  39),  after  which  time 
the  aureus  was  called  soUdmt. 

Constantino  the  Great  coined  amei  of  72  to  the 
pound ;  at  whkh  standard  the  coin  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  x  tit  70.  s.  5 ; 
Hnssey,  On  Andmt  Weijfkts  «md  Money ;  Wnrm. 
DePond.&c)  [P.S.] 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  Whenagenenl 
in  a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  cities  m  his  own  provinces, 
and  for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  (Lir.  zxzviiL  37, 
xxxiz.  7;  Festus,  t.  v.  TVmmpkalet  OoroHae.)  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  borrowed' from  the 
Qreeks ;  for  Chares  related,  in  his  hiotoiy  of  Alex- 
ander (ap.  Athen.  xiL  pu  539.  a.),  that  after  the 
oonqueit  <^  Persia,  crowns  woe  sent  to  Alex- 
ander, which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents^  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Romsn  general  was  sometiniea  very  gnat 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  io 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
c<mquest  of  the  Qauls  m  Asia.  (Liv.  zzxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been 
usual  for  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victoiy,  to  psy 
money,  which  was  called  amntm  wnmarimm.  (Ci& 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22 ;  Qell  v.  6 ;  Moniun.  Ancyr.) 
This  offering,  which  was  at  first  voluntaiy,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  even  when  no  victwy  had  beeu 
gaiuML  By  a  hiw  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic.  m  Pit. 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  auram  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Gapitolin.  Anion.  /Vim,  c  4.)  It 
continued  to  be  collected,  apparently  as  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theo- 
dosius.     (Cod.  10.  tit  74.) 

Servius  says  {ad  Virg.  Aen,  viii.  721),  that 
anrum  coronarium  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  conquered  nations,  in  considemtion  of  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  ;  but  this  state- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  correct 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantino,  according  to  Zosimus  (ii  38),  upon 
all  merchants  and  traders,  which  was  pa}*able  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  everv 
five,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
auri  et  orgenH  eotlatio  or  jwtMsfofto,  and  thus  in 
Greek  4l  cvtndXua  ^  tov  x^wrofyitpov.  (Cod.  1 1. 
tit  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.  13.  tit  1.) 

AURUM  VICESIMA'RIUM.  [ARBARim. 
p.  23,  b.) 

AUSPEX.    [AuouR.] 

AUSPrCIUM.    [AUUUR.J 


AX  ONES. 

ATJTHK  NTICA.     [Novellab.] 

AUTHEPSA  (cAe^vs^  which  liteFoUv  meani 
'*ae)f-b«alii«**  or  ^  self-oooking,**  waa  the  iiame  ox 
a  Teasel,  which  is  supposed  by  Bdttiger  to  have 
been  used  for  heating  water,  or  fw  keeping  it  hot. 
lu  form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  Bdttiger 
{ikAtaoy  '?oL  ii  p.  30)  conjecturet  that  a  Tessel, 
which  is  engiared  in  Caylus  {ReeueUd^AvHoitttkan 
voL  iL  tabw  27),  is  a  specimen  of  an  aatbepsa. 
Cioen  {fro  Rmc^  Ameruu  46)  speaks  of  anthepsae 
saoqg  other  costly  Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels. 
In  later  times  they  were  made  of  silver.  (Lam« 
\x\^  HtHogab.  19;  but  the  reading  is  doubtfuL) 
The  caeabm  aeems  to  have  been  a  vessel  of  a 
siniilar  kind. 

AUTOMOLIAS  ORAPHE'  (a6ro^X(af 
Ypa^),  the  amaation  of  persons  charged  with 
hariog  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  daring 
war  (Pollux,  tL  151).  There  are  no  speeches 
extant  upon  this  subject  Petitus,  however,  col- 
lects (Z^.  AU,  pu  674)  from  the  words  of  a  com- 
mentator upon  jDemosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
pUDtthment  of  this  crime  was  deatL  Meier  {AtL 
yroe,  p.  365)  awards  the  presidency  of  the  court  in 
nihich  it  was  tried  to  the  generals ;  but  the  circum- 
itaoce  of  persona  who  left  the  city  in  times  of 
danger  witbont  any  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  being  tried  by  the  Areiopagua  as  traitors 
(Lycoig.  c  LeoeruL  p.  177),  will  make  ua  pauae 
before  we  cimclude  that  persons  not  enlisted  as 
ifJdien  oould  be  indicted  of  thia  offence  before  a 
military  tribunaL  [J.  S.  M.] 

AUTO'NOMI  {tdnSifoftoi),  the  name  given 
bj  the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  governed 
bj  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power.  (Thnc  t.  18,  27 ;  Xen.  HelL  v.  1. 
§  31.)  Thia  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
■ttbject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates (Omnei^  mis  legSnu  el  judicUs  tuae^  abroyo- 
fil^  adeptat,  revixeruat^  Cic.  Ad  AU.  vL  2). 
This  permission  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege, 
sod  ma^  of  honour ;  and  we  accordingly  find  it 
leccrded  on  coins  and  medals,  as,  for  instance,  on 
tbose  of  Antioch  ANTIOXEAN  MHTPOnOA. 
ATTONOMOT,  on  those  of  Ualicamassua  AAIKAP. 
NACCEON  ATTONOMnN,  and  on  those  of  many 
other  cities.  (Spanheim«  De  Pro/uL  et  Um  Nu- 
wum,  p.  789.  AmsL  1671.) 

AVU'LSIO.     [CoNPusio.] 

AUX1LIA'RE&     [Socii-3 

AX  AMENTA.    [Salii.] 

AXINE  mini).    [S«:uiU8.] 

AXIS.      [CURRUS.] 

A'XONES  (^ovcO*  aim  <»Ued  baieu  (jrvp. 
€c(t),  wooden  tablets  of  a  square  or  pyramid  ioal 
fonn  made  to  tum  on  an  axis,  on  which  were 
written  the  lawi  of  Solon.  According  to  some 
writers  the  Aaones  contained  the  dvil,  and  the 
Kurheit  the  religioua  laws  ;  according  to  others  the 
KurieU  had  fbiir  sides  and  the  Aannes  three  sides. 
Bat  at  Athena,  at  all  events,  they  must  have  been 
identical,  since  such  is  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
{op.  PiuL  Sol,  25).  They  were  at  first  preserved 
in  the  acropolis,  but  were  afterwards  placed, 
through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes,  in  the  agora,  in 
crder  that  all  persons  might  be  able  to  read  them. 
A  small  portion  of  them  was  preserved  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch  in  the  piytaneium.  (Plut  SoL  25  ; 
ScboL  ad  ArittopL  An.  1360;  SchoL  ad  ApoO. 
Uiiod.  IV.  280;  liarpocrat  6  kot^w  v6iMSi  Her- 
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maim,  Grink,  StaaUaUertA,  §  107,  Q.  1 ;  Wachji- 
mutb  H€lL  AUertkuHuk.  vol  i.  p.  491,  2iid  ed.) 


BACCHANA'LIA.    [Djontsia.] 
BAKTE'RIA  (/3Mmy»(a),  a  staff  borne  by  the 
dicasti.  at  Athena.    [Dicastbs.] 

BA'LATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  or 
parasite.  <Hor.  SaLl%  2.)  In  Horace  {Sai  ii. 
8. 21)  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper  name — Servilius 
Balatro.  An  old  Scholiast,  in  commoiting  on  this 
word,  derives  the  conunon  word  from  the  proper 
names ;  buffoons  being  called  balatrones,  because 
Servilius  Balatro  viras  a  buffoon :  but  this  ia  op* 
posed  to  the  natural  bfezence  from  the  former  paa- 
sage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  Festus 
derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they  were 
dirty  follows,  and  were  covered  with  spots  of  mud 
(U(U0ae\  vrith  which  they  got  spattered  in  walking; 
but  this  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and  com- 
mon sense.  Another  writer  has  derived  it  from 
barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons  to  have  been 
called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to  speak,  carried 
their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the  very  depth 
{barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (baraikrum  maodii^ 
Hor.  Ep.  i  15.  31).  Perhaps  balatro  may  be 
connected  with  balchre  (to  bleat  like  a  sheep,  and 
hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  ia  probably  connected 
with  bUUon^  a  bnay-bod^.  (Oell.  L  15.)  Bala- 
tronea  were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  tha 
sake  of  the  amusement  they  afforded.     [A.  A.] 

BALISTA.      LTORMKNTUM.] 

BA'LNEAE,  BaUneae,  Dalnemn^  Baltneum^ 
Thermae  (aa'dfuy$o$^fiaKaM^€7bv^/ioerp6v,\ouTp6y), 
These  words  are  all  commonly  transhited  bv  our 
general  term  bath  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  and  better  authors  they  are  used 
with  discrimination.  Balneum  op  baUneum^  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  /SoXaycioK  (Yarro,  De 
Ling,  LaL  ix.  68,  ed.  MUller),  signifies,  in  its 
primary  sense,  a  Imth  or  bathuig-vessel,  such  as 
most  persons  of  any  consequence  amongst  the  Ko* 
mans  possessed  in  their  own  houses  (Cic.  Ad  AU. 
ii.  3),  and  hence  the  chamber  which  contained  the 
bath  (Cic  Ad  Faim.  xiv.  20),  which  is  also  the 
proper  translation  of  the  word  babtea/rium.  The 
diminutive  baineohtm  is  adopted  by  Seneca  {Ep» 
86)  to  designate  the  bath-r(^m  of  Scipio^  in  the 
villa  at  Litemum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  cha* 
racterise  the  modesty  of  republican  maxmera  as 
compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times.  But 
when  the  baths  of  pri\'ate  individuals  became  more 
sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms,  instead  of 
the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Seneca,  the 
plural  balnea  or  baUnea  waa  adopted,  which  still, 
in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the  hatha 
of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the  hatha 
at  the  villa  of  hia  brother  Quintua  {Ad  Q.  FraU  iii. 
1.  §  1)  balnearia.  Balneae  and  fiotfaeoa,  which 
according  to  Varro  {DeLing.  Lai.  viii.  25,  ix.  41, 
ed.  MUller)  have  no  singular  number  *,  were  the 
public  baths.  Thua  Cicero  {Pro  CaeL  26)  speaka 
of  balneas  Senuu,  balneae  puUieae^  and  in  vettAulo 

*  Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singukir  to  de- 
signate a  private  bath  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Reinesiua.    {Inecr.  xi  115.) 


bMMA*? 


Q^fffili??d  t)T  inhny'ror  t!ie  roKscqiicnt'w'rrtcrsI,  nH^ 


plural  bcdnea  for  miblic,  tLad,ofmlt)diiM  fat  kmvj^te 

mo^yt  broperly 'li^arin  i^r^fi|^  'or'b'iife  ^'f  warn 
wAi6t'';'l>m;^iQetofec  %^ 
ciflifl«8;wnicli'^wiip^  uhdct  the  ^rtVpir9,  iti  jJace 
01  tlie  simple  tkiLexie  of  tlhe,fcJ)nMici  jwd' wKjch", 
comprised  wilhln  thdir  range  of 'biiil4in^'  all  the 
apburtciiancea  ^)elongin^  to  the  .Grcfek  ■g}'mnwia^ ' 
tA ^en'as'a iegtiW  estalilisnmen{  aUirbpHated  for' 
biWjing:'  '(Juv..Vai.v}i:253).    iV'rit^  Ijoycver^ 
iiie  ^the^e  Jtettris  \\dlhoft4' .  d^J^DCtioii.     l^u*  tHe 
baths  erected  1)y  Clajidiua'  fitruscus,  tW  freeclinan 


l^)-^suJUc€  HdJneiitn  th^rhis-^ilhe  terms  are  flot 
applied  to  the,  whole  buildfn*^,  t^iit  t^  two 'different 
cnAmber*  Vft.  the  same  edifice. 
'  "Gttek  Baths.  —  loathing  viai  a  pfactTce'femTliar 
to ''the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times, 
both  Ia  fresh  water  and  salt,  xind  in  the  naturnl 
wanu  sbciiigs,  a#  well  as  Yesscls  tuiiilcialTy  heated. 
Tbiis  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcuious,  king  of 
^haencia,  goes  out  with  her  attendants  to  wash 
her  clothes  ;  and  afler  the  task  is  don^  she  bathes 
Herself  in  the,  rivcr,_  (0(A  vi.  5Bj  6S.j  Ulysses, 
W'lio  )s  conducted  to  ^)e  saibe  spot,  stcips  And  takes 
a  bath,  wbilsi;  Nausicaa  bnd  her  servants  stand 
aside.  (0<f.  vi,  .210 — 2|24.)  Eurojpa  also  bJ^thea 
in'  the  river  ^naurus  fNfoBc'h."  tdi  il.  31 V  and  Helen, 
a^d  her  fompariions  in  the  Eurotna. ,  (Theoch '  /r/, 
vil'.'  22JJ  tVAnp  springs  .wc^6,  also  ,resQrted  ttt  foi' 
tHc^'putposc'of  bathing..  The  *Hf>iK\fia  A-dwt^ 
•]&o\vi6'  by  itephaestus  olf  Athciyi'  to  HerAiles  aPe 
(jyetyrs^ted  by  l^e  jpopls.  ^I^n dar  spe^^s  of  the  bo^ 
^ibs.  of  the  nymphs -^^/>/^*Nw/X4>ai'  \Qvrpk 
(Ofyihp.  ill  27%  and  Homer  (77.  xxli.  149)  celts 
bhiies  on6  of  the  Btrcams  of  the  Scamajider  for  it¥ 
Wtttiii  temperature.  The  artificial  wnrtn  bftth  was 
ttikcn  in  a  vessel  called  iurdfiifOot  by  Homer,  and 
fj/^ofris  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  25),  '  It  would  ap^ 
pfar  fi^m  the  de^Bcription  of  the  bath  administered 
to  'Ulysses  !n  the  palace  of  Circe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself,  but  was  only  u^  fbt 
tlMl  bather  to^sliMii'Vhrie'thtf  warm  Wter  wi* 
Doured  ov^r  him,  whi<^  was  heated,  |in'  k  Ipi^^ 
Std^bfi  Hi  tfi^d;  lihdqi' wfeicK  tbe/fite  Vqs  placfed, 
^^'  wlhen  sufflcienlly  waAilid,  was  taken  out  in 
thci'  i;esse!s  to^d  PO^fed'  over  'thftj  hdid  an'^ 
Houldfjff**  ^'i^e  pefeoA  who'sj^t'lii  the  oaAfjiil^os, 
te.  r.  35d— 3657)  Where  cleanliness  ihefcly  was 
!he  objept  sought,  cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which 
^trks '  consider^  as  .inQ«t  bracing  to  the  nerves 
^Athcn. /.<?.)  ;  but  afler  Violent  "bodily  exertfoaoJr 
MWe  t^'rm  water' Was  inflde  use'of,  in  ordci*  tjO 
r^ftesh  the  body,  aiid  relax  the  ovef  tt'hsioh  of  th^Q 


Koman  rbftlha*  and  sometiiftes  or  auver.  •  maui- 
ffence  m  th4  wajna  oath  waj  considered,  m  Hoincr  t 


ing  In  cQl'd  Jvv'^tcr'  (^.'  i.  ^^^^ 
I^ungi'ng'  into'  coM ' .water  ^TtCT 


llPMtSRi' 


R'^nol 


liii. 
the 


am 

with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  might 

jhanh  and  rough,  especially  after  warm  water. 

{Od.  yi.  Sfi^  A^eri.  Le.  ;  Win.  JT. Mjkm.  1. ; 

!see  a1s;oj  77.  zfr.  1 7%  xxill  1 86.)    lie  uM»^  pre- 

ciouB  ungtieijati  (M''ftt)  ^J^Ji^i^^^  at  ^"WX  early 

period.     ^  thei  heroic  agd^i,  a^  yell  aa  lavft  times, 

refreshments  w^re  us^Ull^  tajten  a^  the  bath. 

j(CW.  vfdl,)  •.  •  ^     "'  '^A 

;    The^  l^edaomoi^iimii^  'n^ho 

water  at  'enemtin^-^iid  Icficminatei 

kinds  oflaa^B  |  namely,  the^cold  da% 

Eurott^  (iU^ffelL  v.  4.  fi2S^  ^kt 

and  a^iy  snoozific  bath  in  a  cimmb''V  b 

wamV  air  hf  ;neaii9  of  a  stove  (Pion 

p.  616/  ed.  Ilannov.  liS06)  ;  viii  from 

chfinVer  used  by  the  Romans;  for  a  umili^ 

wartermed  Laeonickm  (eompdre  Strabo^  iik^)|13y 

ed.  Siebenkeea,  ^d  Casaub.  adloc.)m  ^\ 

^At  AthemUhe  fteqaent  iiae  of  the  imblkJiaiha 
was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  De- 
moMlieni*  oa ^a  miivk  of  laKiify-  asid  ttffiiiniriffj. 
(Demoeth.  e,  PolfcL  p.VilT'.y  AMOedAiglf^  Vkm>* 
cien  wasfisaid  ia  have'  nevor  bathed- >  isi  «I[.nbiie 
banh  (4m  IkiXoMti^  hffjutirttAtrrM,  Pldt  .Hfaei  Hi); 
and  Soettttetf  'to  have  Mftde-  «sei  of  41  T8r|>  dMttm 
(Plate^  Sj^n^.  p.  174J)  '  Itww,'  humeknfyvikfiiiitm 
warm  baths  (jSaXovela,  called  by  Homer  Stpfih 
XavTpi)  to  which  obj^ection  was  made,  and  which 
in  ancient  times  were  not  aBowed  to  be  built 
within  the  ^d^.  <A^cn.  I  pi'18,b.)  The  esti- 
mation in  which  soch  baths  were  ll^d,  ia  ex- 
pressed''in  athe  following  lines  lof  Hain|pa  (api» 
Athen.t'cJ     *     .-^  \  ^T^ 

Mh,  frhy  Af,  dh  fUrtm^^^iv  rhp.  Mpt^^W^ 

In  the  Cloaks  *bf  Arlstot>hane8  thOiiraiet  Kfi^fot 
warns  ^  young  man  to  abstain  from  th^  b»tha 
(fiaXaM4onf^ir4^<rBai^  1. 978),  which  ptissa(e«cbm- 
pared  with  l  1028—1087,  shows  that  wputn^tlu 
are  intended  by  the  word  /SoXoycMu  y'        I 

The  baths  (^aAcercM)  were  either  public  ^  (Sir- 
fUtriOf  hifMHTitioyTa)  or  private  (TSia,  iSitfriflraC). 
The  former  were  the  propertr  of  the  state,  but  the 
latter  were  fht^t  by  private  mdwtttmk,  iid  tii'tue 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  payment 
(httkotnMV'  SilA  -piMl^  "^  atS^  li 
by  1*lutarch"(D{»n«^.  2i)  an'd  lg<)iiiftf*(39ft^ 
Aer.  *:  101),  who  speakf  of  lon^  which  yilk'^^    ,    , 

of  this.  kmo. .  may  dlso  nave  otect^  ititeuQwT'wnft!- 
tiracs  fbr  the  cxclnsiYe  Use  of  the  bersAiii W  wh6fl( 
they  belonged:  (Xen.  Rep.  Aik.  fi.  !0f.][''  ';*!  ftM 
fee  appears  to  have  bcei^  also  |kiid''frf  ek^^-jjeJiM 
tothfikfeperof  thejanblifi  "f?^^^  (J®f»^,^5t^i^ 

lie  .q  .nx 

A&ns'driltntfthe  ftpuMidhJi  t^fid-y^ 
of-Luaan'  iA  %«  !«p^iaii'%tfe/  "' 

dh  Vhleh  j)«f^fii  Wi%esi?nWi 

ife(tWihfe^  ebrr^Bpbndintf  to^  nfltt\to^«Sh-W 


(%nlS 


J.-Vj-o^lOr  MM  M  wail  .^f  i^  4»j     J^ 

Ifflt)!  *p)>ciir(  to  bar*  bew  t»,^  6i;(t  f^  Wll^fflft. 

>(!*■  0      1 

4        Tfi-Ii 


)c  jigfc*  hdud  It  rtlwlj 

« tit  IcEt  man  m  lu  rihM  k  md  <tf  x  TMWf -Qm 
un^HutadkontBginkitte  huh  r^  TCUi 


Vm'flW*  iCyrfwm  Uae  W't^gh  for  PM 
«W  t^^  A  w^ich,  ■«  aMed  ab«Te,  Hfl  tf  led 

™*wflfm<  ¥  I'^n'M-H^  ipsa  Hmj  b 
lOffiJJ?^  Mu^TSl  lib  lie)    In  ih. 

hLii)  ifim  Tifi  Btw  ■  kin4  of  iiidoniic  oi  rapour 


**fWi 


Sl9  e.  Tlal.  Cu*.  l^. 

9Viri  9ffll  r^  ^  CguieJt  m  Ins  pieceding 


I    abuultlcM 


ourrf  *a«  cJkd  V^oii'a.  IJifi^agh.  .EmiL 
087  Thawlirc^^  9)  1  ^  "fi  hrl  ^F (lie^ 
eUm  w<«acyM  i^  itbikix  "  i  p  c^t  fwoted  w)i^ 
J)  ipu^ai  a  m  his  h    hIh,  J    k  i  ji 

Among  tlie  0  da  a  uersnn  ans  "iwH^  9<lflP|)( 
kl  bitlt  mamnge  flnd  a/cr  iJoi  h  rfvNltiJ 
vlisiwe     I  i>  >«id     f    tie    IVriili  ^''^ 

aan  peop  »  Iji^t    Sey  b.  V  "  b 

-»,  Hf  Uflh  inniT  age,  )U  (I  »f  lt 
Danaso.  o;?  «^  y  Si  p  JS 
vattr  a  >.1  b  (he  l>?ae  n-o  b 
-u,.*  «J»  A  »(<  pb  Ls  It  3  B) 
jikcn  from  tlie  fouo  aii.  <^  Kairn 


^DcniL  >   V    AoUTfHtfilfpDI     wlu)  ^) 

« la  fttfb  ^  by  a  W  H I19  ^a«  t| 
)o|i  ;i  d  i^  tb  t  W  *  at  call 
He  a\w  sJfllM,  hat  w^'  t  «aa  ftM 
-  ■  -iTit^)  ■  "■' 
4  ha  oDl 
!B  ed  iti/li 
....  !)  luwi  et^itaUi,  ju 
1I10  i^lch^d  [be  i>^<ir  0  mifi  m 


iftie     hitofj  ifiea    he  batft  But  itl^ijfl, 


nomoB  ifojJli  —  "fb*  J^ipfl 
penodi  or  vbe  h  >toi;  ified  h 
wtd   oujj    for  Jie^fb  a 

iu^ciiiT  5hu«  W5  (eajn  inioi  -vafsn  ijyf  po^ 
ibat  ll«  anc  enl  Boroani  w»abe4  ticil  Ugf  ^"f 
arma  dailk    aod  bu  bed  theK  wliole  bu^)  "''^J^ 

It  jg  not  r^c  rdrf  at  what  fnKue  pe^^|^  Ibe  mi 
of  iV  »a™  batb  »a»  hm  unroduc^i  ^B^igft  0)1^ 
Raniaoa  bu  w^  am  from  SeBtcfc  (I  ejt  Wl 
Sc  p  o  bad  a  <iarm  ba  b  n  bu  tifia  al^  Ui/f^aJ^ 
-b^chj  howwer^  va4  of  th^  ""fl^^H  1^,        ' 


'Ufch.  however^  v 

to  luii(^      Jt  wa 
itflci  tbe  tnaaner  «(  the 


nxeuar^  piupoieB    aid  witbout  any  p  ^tefuoiu 
•-  ' Jt  wa»  "^  anult  sad  dartj**  he  aa  ■ 


lad 


BA  LNEAE. 


dflBcribes  the  public  baths  as  ohaeura  et  grftgali 
loctorio  mdMotOj  and  as  so  simple  in  their  amuige- 
mentt  that  the  aedile  judged  of  the  proper  tem- 
perature by  his  hands.  These  were  baths  of  warm 
UfJtmr;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  ilues  placed  immediately  under 
it,  so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Va^ 
lerins  Maximua  (iz.  1.  §  1)  and  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  iz. 
/•4.  8. 19)  to  hare  been  invented  by  Seigius  Orata, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  L.  Ciassus,  the  ustor, 
beibre  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximua  is  bcdnea  pensiUoy  and  by  Pliny 
baimeat  pauiies^  which  is  differently  explained  by 
difierent  commentators  ;  but  a  singl*  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of 
the  chambers  was  nupended  over  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  nupensnra 
caidariorum  (v.  1 1),  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  predae  meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more 
fully  exemplified  m  the  following  passage  of  Au- 
8onitts(il/ose/£.337):— 

**  Quid  (memorem)  quae  iulphures  substructa  cre- 
pidine  fumant 
Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  haustus  operto, 
Volvit  anhelatas  tectoria  per  cava  flammas, 
Inclusum  glomerans  aestu  exspirante  vaporem  ?** 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  wann  water  and  hot  air,  had 
become  general  i^EpitL  ad  Q.  FraL  iiL  1) ;  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  orations  that  there  were 
already  baths  (ftaUieat  Sema$)  at  Rome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  {Pro  CaeL  25,  26). 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history  a  much 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  bath- 
ing, even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual  among 
the  Greeks  ;  for  according  to  Valerius  Maximtis 
(ii.  1.  §  7)  it  was  denned  indecent  for  a  fiither  to 
bathe  in  (x>mpany  with  his  own  son  aftet  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son-in-law  with 
his  fiither-in-law.  (Comp.  Cic.  De  Qf,  i  35,  />8 
OrcU.  it  55.)  But  virtue  passed  away  as  wealth 
increased  ;  and  when  the  thermae  came  into  use, 
not  only  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  numbers, 
but  even  men  and  women  stripped  and  bathed 
promiscuously  in  the  same  batL  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  establishments  often  con- 
tained separate  baths  for  both  sexes  adjoining  to 
each  other  (Vitruv.  v.  10 ;  VarT0,2>s  JJng.  Lai.  ix. 
68),  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
baths  of  Pompeii.  Anlus  Oellius  (x.  3)  relates  a 
story  of  a  consult  wife  who  took  a  whim  to  bathe 
at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provincial  town  of 
Campania  in  the  men's  baths  (balneia  wrilUmt)  ; 
probably,  because  in  a  small  town,  the  female  de- 
partment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more  confined 
and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to  the  men ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to  the  Quaes- 
tor, M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out  But  whether 
the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use  each 
other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that  some  of 
the  public  establishments  had  only  one  common 
set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed  under 
the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indiscrimi- 
niely  together.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxul  12.  s.  54.) 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  (Spart 
Hadp,  e,l\  and  by  M.  Aurelios  Antoninus  (Capi- 
tolin.  AiUom.  c.  23)  ;  and  Alexander  Sevenis  pro- 
hibited any  baths,  oonmon  to  both  sexes  {bahea 


BALNEAE. 

m«etoX  fir<"n  being  opened  io  Rome.  (Lamprid. 
Alem.  8n.  c.  42.) 

When  the  poblio  baths  (balmtme)  wen  irst  in- 
stitnted,  tliey  were  only  for  the  lower  ofders,  who 
alone  bathed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  thoM  who  ftirroed  the  equestrian  and  sena- 
torian  orders,  osed  private  hatha  in  their  own 
boases.'  But  a.i  early  even  ^is  the  time  of  Julius 
Cnsar  we  find  no  lass  a  personaj^  than  the  mother 
of  Augustus  making  um  of  the  publle  establisb- 
meots  (Suet.  Aug.  94)  ;  and  in  process  of  time 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bsthed  in  public 
with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  (Spsrt.  Hadr. 
G.  17  :  Trebell  Pollio,  Ik  GaUien,  duob.  c  17.) 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed 
at  sunset ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevcnu, 
it  wonM  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly 
all  night  (Lamp.  Alex.  Sm.  L  &)  The  ailuaiun 
in  Juvenal  (baloM  node  tubit,  SaL  tL  419)  pro- 
bably refinrs  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  qnadrana,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money,  from  the  age  of  Ciosro  down- 
wards (Cic.  Pro  CaeL  26 ;  Hor.  Sat  I  S.  137 ; 
Jnv.  SaL  vi.  447),  which  wss  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  bath  (balneator)  ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
Cicero,  in  the  oration  just  cited,  quadrtaUaria  per- 
mutalio,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep  86)  ret  quadraniaria. 
CbiUren  below  a  certain  age  were  admiued  freei 
(Juv.  &itii.  152.) 

Strangers,  also,  and  foremen  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome, 
and  quoted  by  Pitiscus.    {Lex  Antiq,) 

L.   OCTAVIO.  L.  F.  CAM. 

RUPO.  TRIB.  MIL 

QUI   LAVATIONRM   ORATUITAM   MUNICIPIBDB, 

INCOLIS 
HOSPITXRVB  BT  ADVXNTORIBU8. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune 
happened  to  the  republic  (Fabr.  Deacr.  Urb,  Rom, 
c  1 8) ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  the  Emperor  Caligula 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
oi  bathing  upon  any  religious  holiday.  (/&)  They 
were  originally  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  dean  and 
of  a  proper  temperature.  {lb. ;  Sen.  Ep.  86.)  In  the 
provinces  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  3). 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afterwards.  (Mart  Ep.  x.  48,  xi.  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  but  invalids  wne  allowed  to  bathe 
in  public.  (Lamprid.  Aleat,  Seo.  24.)  Vitruvius 
reckons  the  hours  b^  adapted  for  bathing  to  be 
from  mid-day  tmtil  about  sunset  (v.  10).  Pliny 
took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  {Ep,  iii.  1,  8) ;  and  Martin 
speaks  of  taking  a  bath  when&tigued  and  weary,  at 
thetenthhour,and  even  later,  {^yig.  iii.  36,x.70.) 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  — 
aes  thermarunu  (Mart  Ep,  xiv.  163.)  One  of 
these  bells,  with  the  inscription  Firmi  Balnba- 
T0EI8,  was  found  in  the  thermae  Diodetianae^  in 
the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Fulvius  Ununu^  {Appmd,  ad  Ciaeeon. 
deTridin,) 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  sLigle  one  was  considered  saffident 


BALNt-AE 
■1  h  tm^  Knd  that  oi^y  vfavn  reqHim(e.  But  ihe 
['iiuria  if  the  empire  knew  no  meh  boundi.  Mid 
ihr  duly  bath  «!•  niietiinM  npcated  aa  many  na 
Kin  mil  ebht  tnua  in  ■aceeHion  —  the  annber 
wlicb  the  anpenr  Cominodiu  ininlg«d  himaelf 
nth.  ([^pruLOiiH.B.2.)  Qsrdinn bathed ktsd 
line*  ■  day  ia  «ro>ier,aiid  twice  io  wintv.    Tha 

ad  twice  or  ihcice  in  wintei.  (C^totin.  OalL 
(.  17.)  CoDunodua  ulao  took  hia  lamla  in  the  batk 
(UiDjiiid.  L  e.);  anutoin  whidi  w>*  soteon&Md 
Io  a  diarints  Emperor  alone.  {Comp.  Uarcial, 
ti^ilLlS.) 

il  n>  (he  Dsnal  and  eoniMnt  haliit  vt  the  Ro- 
Dua  10  take  tba  bath  after  emciae,  aad  (Ve- 
•UDiJf  Io  their  principal  meal  (eaaia) ;  bat  the 
^bucbMa  of  the  empire  bathed  after  eating  aa 
veil  aa  belbref  in  ordflr  to  pnmolc  dignljou,  ao  aa 
U  acquire  a  new  appetite  Tor  &t*h  delicsde*.  Nero 
il  related  to  kkTs  indalgid  in  thia  practictti  (SneC 
Ntn,  27 ;  oomp.  JnT.  Sal.  L  U2.) 

Upm  qoitting  the  bath  It  wai  nana]  for  the 
Rooini  aa  well  H  ihe  Gieekt  to  be  anointed  with 
«1 :  tot  a  pvticalar  habit  at  body,  oc  lendaicy  to 
cmaia  complainta,  aometiinea  required  thia  order 
Ur  be  rerer^d;  for  which  reaaon  Augustoi*  who 
loflfrtd  fioni  nerrooa  diaordeia,  waa  accualameii  to 
mint  himaelf  belon  bathing  (Suet.  Aif/.  82) ; 
ud  a  dmilir  practice  waa  adopted  by  Alexander 
Sertnu.  (Lamprid.  .lb*.  Sn.  L  a.)  The  moat 
Dual  practice,  nowerv,  aeema  to  bare  been  to 
tilu  aome  goitle  eurciae  (onreifaCw),  in  the  fint 


HALNEiiR 


1*7. 


eitlier  in  the  mn,  or  ia  the  tepid  or  ihenoal  cham- 
ber, and  iTDBlly  to  take  their  tbod. 

The  Romana  did  not  content  thennalrei  with  a 
aingle  bath  of  hot  or  oold  water;  but  they  wait 
throagh  a  cnnrae  of  batka  In  incceaaiDn,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  aa  well  aa  water  waa  applied 
It  i)  difficult  to  aicataia  the  predae  aider  is 
which  dM  cooraa  wma  uaually  taken,  if  indecQ 
then  waa  any  fenenil  practice  bej'ond  the  whim 
rf  Aa  indiTiduaL  Under  medical  treatment,  the 
ion  would,  of  coune,  be  legulatad  by  the 
of  the  diaeaie  for  which  a  enie  waa  tonght, 
'oBld  vary  alao  according  to  the  dimwit 
difiirnit  phyiiciaua.  It  ia  oeitain, 
geneial  pnctice  to  cloae 


ks; 


d  water  over  the  head,  c 


Ml.)     Moaa,  the  phyaicii 

hare  introduced  thia  pnctice  (Plin.  H.  N.  ixt.  , 
a.  SO),  which  became  quits  the  laahian,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  the  benelil  which  the  emperor  derired 
from  it,  thauflh  Dion  (IliL  p.  517)  accoaee  Muaa  of 
haring  artfully  cauacd  the  death  of  Marceltua  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  asme  treatment.  In 
la  conaidcred  conducive  to  health 


phyaidana  OaleD  and  Celaoa  diEfer  io 


■mie  reapecta  ■■  to  tlie  oidet  in  which  tha  hatha 
■loold  be  taken ;  the  fonnn  reconunending  fint  the 
h«  air  of  die  Ldconicnm  (lepi  Sttpii^),  next  the 
talk  of  warm  water  (Mttp  fttpni^  and  Xavtfor'), 
<iiianii»  die  cold,  and  finally  la  be  well  rubbed 

*  Aovrpor.  In  thii  paaa^  it  ia  plain  that  the 
*wd  \ivTfoii  ia  naed  for  a  warm  Mlh,  in  which 
■Biae  li  alao  ooaiia  in  the  aame  suthar.  Vitmriua 
('-ll),on  the  ainttary,«aya  that  the  Oieeka  naed 
I9e  lame  word  to  aignify  a  cold  hath  {frigidti 
^""^  tfnm  Grua'  ;^oi>r^  xtabmt).  The  con- 
tndinioo  between  the  two  anthon  i*  here  pointed 
■01,  dt  the  puipoae  of  ahowing  the  impoeaibility, 
n  *d!  aa  impnpiiely,  of  attempting  to  affix  om 
peoe  mcndiu  la  each  of  the  difierant  Krma 


i(it^ea,DeMa>aioMtiimdi,t.  ID.  p708,T09,  nt. 
Kliko)  ;  whilat  the  latier  recoamenda  hii  patiuuia 
firal  to  aweat  for  a  abort  time  in  the  tepid  chamber 
(t^m/oruHc),  without  uodreaung ;  then  to  proceed 
into  the  themuJ  chamber  (wZu/arna),  and  after 
having  gone  through  a  regular  coune  of  perapic- 
atiou  there,  not  to  deaeend  into  the  warm  bath 
(as^*Hii),  hut  to  pour  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
over  the  head,  then  tepid,  and  finally  cold :  after- 
watdi  to  be  aowed  with  the  itiigil  (^fofritsai), 
and  finally  rubbed  diy  and  anointed.  (Cell.  Dt 
Mtd.  I  *.)  Such,  in  all  pratmbility,  waa  the  naual 
habit  of  the  Romana  when  the  hath  waa  reaprted 


m 


of  IplJjuuiK,  ahtf^jitrt'  f^ir  ,^y, 
RaWfit'j  tjiq'^rc  lii.ai  V| 
aiwcW  tbe.'iylslem  of.liattiing 

T.: p. ,9^,6^183x5    .  _;.:: 

]lea  &4m  claww  lalhpntiea 
i  the  Kl>mBn(,ia  CDnnrclicn 
f  liaijjing,  it  jiojr  reraaiaa  to 
I)  tl^e  -inieniBl  furang^mmti 
b)cli_  conlwoed,,  ibeix  ,ba™.;. 
■.[iriitiiqftl  cQB^aotsiT: «[  ""' 


u^  Ffidfea  .WftB  are.j»ore 
jeral"  forWiumi/iHa  pi'orong^ 

riiim  ia'll|i»  aii»  pirticiilsti 
t^o  uuKGi  cpiuected'  with 
i,  thepriHclpal'sDcieol  .u: 
U  {».  lO),  LuriftH  ('li»Iar'5 
jdi-scriptian  of  a  Ht  of  baty 

letien  deicnLiiug  hu.'iUai  (it, 
%i^n>  £(r»*^,SJ]o.  i.  5), 
id.  Dtker  epignmu),  Sjdaniut 


'"^a*  .)lie_infaniiation  oElMMd,  fciiq^.lbi 
yriiera,  wi^  it  not  for  the  hel|i  *%^«^'  «•  »f  t 
eilenjiT«   rujff  of'  ancieEt  b»(Vv  ™'>.«T  '• 


nuU  <l>^rti  i^Kni  rnlei'  tctj  lunilfti  to  .^hotf 
"'  ""  .•'W',°«fflrrf'*W  clfluiiVer*  were  eqiijUi^, 
^t,A'*  wbjoijyia  taptris  Jnore 


page  1)  uuected,  .vlucn.  u  d 


.  Til*  anni^nd  wfodoal;  tvgivKB)*  tb«  gimind 
plan  of'tbv  bMlu  o{  pompei^  ■rbick  Are  ,atai\y 
•urroiuidcd  (Q  .iV™  lido  bf  bouiea  and  alioiEi, 
ibtu  rormlns  <r^  thp  Bosnaa  Knned  in  nsa/ii. 
Ihs  whotg  buildiog,  vhicli  aanptiiei  ft  dotibk 


rwti^f  h«llis  hai  lii  dlflbrenl  entnuicfa  from  the 
tftett,  one  of  whicli  A,  givn  admiuioii  lo  ihe 
•malJer  i*t  only,  which  ar«  lappotfll  to  have  b^m 
afipHijiriattd  to  tb«  women,  and  flis  otbeti  to  the 
iHtl*  dcportmait;  of  which  ivro,  B  nnd  C,  com- 
nlimicato  diKelly  with  the  fumacn,  and  the  other 
three  B,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  apanmenti,  of 
which  F,  Ibe  neamt  to  the  forum,  waa  the  prin- 
t)f^  (DO ;  lh«  other  two,  D  and  E,  being  on  dif- 
rwOalaidM  of  the  bwldiag,  Kned  for  the  conve- 
iWOca  <rf  llUH  who  ItTcd  on  the  nortli  and  (sft 
■jAsaof  t^  eiw.  To  haie  a  roriety  of  eDtraiwei 
dttttfoif  .ir«AXaA  rtOvfuiitrai)  ii  gne  of  the  qiuli- 
tti*  evMHEUed  by  Laeiaii  ar  nprmry  to  a  will- 
CDtlUrBsUd  tet  af  kathb  (ffi>ipcu,  8.)  Paini^ 
thTDQih  the  priDcipd  antiBiica  F,  rwbkk  ii  tv 
noTed  bvm  the  •Crest  by  a  narrow  footway  iut' 


roDnding  IbeiiHlii  (the  outor  curb  of  whk^  la 
narked  upon  Iho  plan  by  the  thin  lina  dmm 
rgand  it),  and  af^  deeccnding  three  ilepa,  th* 
tatber  findi  upon  hii  left  band  a  anoU  chamW 
(1),  which  contained  a  conTisiaice  (ii(™«*),and 
proiTFdi  into  a  covered  poiuco  (2),  which  tan 
round  three  >ide«  of  im  open  court — aMtn  :(3), 
and  Ihete  tORellier  formod  the  n«tlb«l»  «f  tin 
hm1ia~eBMu!Mn,  iaiKtmm  (Cic  Pn  OMLaB), 
in  whidi  tfae  'lemnti  behMiging  tn  ths-eMabUab- 
menC,  a«  well  ai  ^  nUmdantt  of  tlM  batbwa, 
wnted.     Than  bus  Mate  for  t)i<  ' 


*  latriaa  wai  alio  mad  predoaity  . . 
of  .Varra  Or  the  bslhi>g^«ilMt,  oiatC  jl 

LncilLi?).  A'oa.c.S.iLlal.) 


Vhm'h 


(Ktrti"^W«'WlMii  Mraie" 

■  ■ "  »■  it  ■iflli"wWoiiWiMi  ^rtth  ibi( 
|f'bift*i»ii'V- 1-  tj/'aaiolnfrig 

irpitaW'gijSrtil  iwWeiL'  'itt*e  postpd  tipi  ona  of 


_. _.-E,m»the  ihilc-YcttiWe.     (fl)'  A 

man  cell  of  limtlsr  pw  B»  the  cnTMipondrng  ono 
Id  ibe-nppiJiite  dortHciT  {}).  <?)  A  passage  ol 
mranioniandn  -^feli  IbkDi  itito  thu  aimib<-r  (B), 

"  "     '        '"~  undrpwing'  — ^ 

.  ._  «lK.,»wi»mi  Du^  lit 
doorD,ll 


fhi6lJ«. 


fe« 


0  doabt  thivit' 
t>  fbl  loved 


CTLODgh  Jar 

-  Alur  nu\tiittf~^t  lut 
tuflicif  nl  number  DTtiainl 
m-dTnt,  in  tfae  centre  of  wfaith 
tainbg  ihtee  Inthl  of  cold  ■afiMir  Fliiij  Ibt' 
vomgrr  Mji  [hat  the  apodgleriHm  M'oiw  of  hii 
ovn  tOIu  adjoined  the  fiigiilaraun  {^i.  J^  ^ 
^  it  i*  |)lain  from  a  poaangfl  already  qitoled,  that 
Af  apa^ttriunt  wa>  a  wnnn  acnnment  in  the 
laiht  brlonging  to  tba  Tilia  of  Cicen'i  hrother, 
l^intu  (am  n  aZtonm  apodjlinii  umpJtm  jira- 
■wr),  to  vhieh  tempeialure  Celau)  alio  aitigni  it 
In  ibe  themme  al  Rone  the  hot  aiid  cold  depirt- 


*i  ngi  il-Jto  iMiaiiijfc  lip" 


«wial4.bea* 


mtdlD  MkeM  dtdt^. 


bot^auaeaikiicllia  tvwl|*i», 
liBoltMi.aMcE'iiitn'rae  uMmht 


iniMiJud — (Cia.  i^  Catt,9t,) — Uef-* 


fte  Kty,  ,<o  iRat  A^i  conl 

ofdieir.jrogijJj,-irhKll,>, 
folu'ch'WfewsVihBt'wf 
^ledagnKiA  thett^,  tfte  it 
Hiths'belnjrinide'ii'eaiiitiil 
'■''To  rtiiffl'lnti)  lie  chain! 
aiidi^cindk,  K^tfi'itdlie'  A 


Vitnif.  T.  . . 

«iH.,  Mich  ....„ _  _. 

tHe  (pitnienti  were  huftg  i 


Ight  haT«  w 

ere  huftg  w 

Ij^iid  by  a  window  cJoic^ 


idntecl  triih  iwcfe  mobidii 
A  iccifoiiarifnjnina  of  tliu 
Vf.G^Vk  Frmp^t  ■Tht'r 
doors  1(1  thii  cnarnljer ;  oni! 
shother  to  the  entrtinw  T 

room  i;n  )>  (bUHB  to' the 

tepi^  BjsiUueuL,  and  Ibe- ttnh-spMwd  .upon  the 

K  «MJN>&im,n*i«l-ifi^wlrlwthe<mdet.t 
J!  ■^hlri,Bu^/io,^taton|i'i,;n|r;Ka,  Ap(U«nifi*, 
le  pilnij,  ADi)fp».  }Tbe  lilh,  Aich  if  c4Bted  Mth 
It,  jj|ii^.miirdciifl2  fi'i  10  bMiil  dui^eler, 
tTjand  aboi^t  i  fecttipcp.  itid   ha  tyo'marble  iteM 

(o^^Uog 'it  at  -the  depth  icJf  lo'iilclit  fri^ 
bittom,  ftp  th*  piupoae  If  Liablinff  tHe  h 
(itdowi[iql.w*^i|luJ|Ufia.'  ^leinij 
rt»*».iae'rii"»»W|lj  Hbat  Cictnjme 
lie  wIols»-tifli< 


i-eij-  a^llhen  Wwi  naed 
/■offl/Kti^ffKl-XliaHiuf  platfotm,  or  am- 
I^^Klmk,  Vitruv,  t.  lOV  round-^*  bath, 
>f  mnAb^^iuutiour  n^h^  6i  the  tama  mate- 
rinl^diipsieil  at'TfiflbJw  !nt«4fi  round  tbe  wall*, 
with  prdeitali,  for  itsnM^bablj.  placed  IB 
them.t  The  sctlinK  it  vaulted,  anf  the  cham- 
ber Ughied  by  t.  window  in  the  centre.  The 
anoeied  woodcut  repreieliti  a  frigiiaTnim  with 
it!  cold  bath  (/wtew,  Flin.  Ep.  t.  6}  at  obb  ex- 
tia»ii«yi;i«i^ipo«ii»  ta:b«<«'lbnM(i>i  pift-yi'tlAn 
Pdnnian  TiUs  a{<:i«tr*,l*'HK«««gs<tbi>iit3ill»''«(a 

-'*  The:wDTd"&i;Ki<erfM»'<Ptlk.'  ^iiKf^'iV 
nats  bath  (olHticatlf  laige'td  iipMHMi^lwUle' 
hoij,  bat  a.  nsel,'  or  bArmn  ctUMltlilW. 'MHi 
saUrfw  piHingiHnw  tbs'bMd    .BoolpA  ■'Hm' 

¥Ym^EpiMm.SU\\--        ^     i  i :'  -Jiii  ,4  jI-jjiI" 

i-t  AcRCTd«igila.Sir'W4«rU^ie.>^lwith[itchwi'> 
.wbub<heihiI(tfMtiaeMH«iiWtMUIa>Mll«dM«ll 
of  ipetmt .  vaiiinf<  an  L'0|i^iniiai)V't»'Uthku->ii'l)Mi 
a-fung*  of'VitraTiast'-'IM);  WHkMf^Midi' 
ifitmi'  Mtc«nitBiigt:lhi>'iM><a^'Ili*'4tmuaUt) 
I  a^tMaKM  itend  im  ■■  yy  f  •  -J  'uli^i  «Wl 
liba-<utlr««.f>uipiin.Ur'auabB^(lnkg  IMwrUtMO 
.wa&'cUhgad.talrmitjfta;tlieit'*)un.i''^  ^>i!i  H^Nmrfi 
-    ...  :  -u.  :   ■    -i   .-,i.s  ..H ,ii  \,si<,at 


irhlch  Ihe  wtter  itQI  condnnei  to  flov  front  > 
neighbouring  ^pr^^^i  >■  placed  onder  th«  alcove. 
Hid  the  tvro  donn  on  HUh  <id<  opened  into  amiill 
chunbera,  which  prabnbiT  •eriEd  u  apodyleria. 
It  ia  itiU  to  be  k«i  in  the  gardeiii  of  the  VilU 
CnpDMli,  at  MoU  dj  Oaels,  the  aite  of  the  ancient 

In  the  cold  bath  of  Poinpeii  the  n^ter  ran  into 
the  bBiin  through  a  ipoat  of  bronze,  ftnd  wa« 
carried  off  igiun  thnnigh  ■  conduit  on  the  oppoiiie 
tide;  It  wsi  also  furauhed  onth  ■  watte-pipe 
under  the  nuugin  to  prevent  it  from  running  sver. 
No.  11  ii  a  niiall  chamber  on  the  oppoiiie  lide  of 
the  /ngviariiim,  which  might  hnre  lerved  for 
•baling  {towlrina),  or  for  keeping  ungnenli  or 
tiTigUa;  and  from  the  aide  of  theynr;iiJan'iini,  the 
batber,  who  intended  to  go  through  the  proccu  of 
n  batbing  u>d  iud^tian,  entered  into  (12)  the 


Thii  chamber  did  not  contun  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  bath*  of  Hippiai,  but  wai  merely 
healed  with  wann  air  of  an  agreeable  tempenture 
in  order  to  prepare  the  bod;  for  the  grrat  heat  of 
the  TBponr  and  warm  bHlbi,  and.  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  radden  trantition  to 
the  open  air.  In  the  bathi  at  Pompeii  ihia  chamber 
•crved  likewin  ai  an  apodj/leritim  for  dioie  who 
tiKik  the  warm  bath ;  for  which  purpose  ^e  <it- 
tingi  up  an  evidentlj  ad^>ted,  the  walli  being  di- 
Tided  into  a  tinmber  of  aeparate  companoienti  or 
reccMM  for  receiving  the  garment!  when  taken  ol^ 
by  a  Kriei  of  Rgurei  of  the  kind  called  Aliaain  or 
jWiunenn,  which  project  from  the  walta,  and  np- 
pnrt  a  rich  cornice  alraxe  them.  One  of  theaa  di- 
riiioni,  with  the  Telamrma,  it  repreiented  in  the 
article  ATLiNTiR.  Two  bnmie  benchei  were  al» 
Knnd  in  the  mom,  which  wa*  heated  ai  well  bj 
ilB  contiguttj  to  the  hypocanat  of  the  adjoining 
■       ■  ■     a  braiier  of  bronie  {fituMa).  in 

>ci«l  aahei  were  otiU  remaining 
ition  waa  mode.  A  repreientatifMi 
of  it  il  given  in  Che  annexed  woodcut  Ita  whole 
length  wu  feren  leet,  and  iti  breadth  two  feet  aii 

In  addition  to  tfaii  Mrriee  then  can  be  litde 
doubt  that  thii  apartment  waa  naed  ai  a  depoaltoiy 
flit  ungueuU  and  a  mom  for  anoiuiing  (^firr^iur. 


<ii|»rianiDii,  and  by  Pllnj  {Ef.  iL  17}  a*  adjoming 
to  the  hypocanit  i  and  for  which  pnrpoae  10100  A 
the  niche*  between  the  Tilamimn  ieoa  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted.  In  the  lai^er  aatabliahirMDt*  a 
upanile  chamber  wai  allotted  to  Iheae  parpatea, 
at  may  be  teen  by  refetring  to  the  drawing  takes 
from  the  Themae  of  Tilm ;  but  at  there  ia  no 
other  spot  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pompeiau  batba 
which  cotild  be  iqiplied  in  the  tame  manner,  we 
may  tafoly  conclude  that  the  inhabitant!  of  tha 
city  were  anointed  in  the  ItjAiarimm  ;  which  ler- 
•ice  wa!  perfoimcd  by  itavei  called  wmlorm  aod 
rUiplat.  [ALimi.]  Forthi*  purpaatheeocnmon 
people  uaed  oil,  Kfmetimet  icented  ;  but  the  more 
wealthy  clu*e*  indulged  in  ibe  greatat  extiara^ 

Thete  they  either  fHncured  from  the  dtneAarium  of 
the  bsthi,  er  brcoght  with  them  in  amall  gla^ 
botilea  amputlat  ainriat ;  hnndrad*  of  which  bara 
been  ditcoiered  in  difiennt  eicaralioD*  made  in 
•arioui  part!  of  Italy.  [Ahfulla.]  Tbe  fifth 
book  of  Atbensmi  eontaiiu  an  ample  treMiM  i^aa 
the  nnmenwg  kind*  of  ointment*  naod  by  Ik* 
Roman!  ;  which  nibject  ii  alao  ftdly  tnated  by- 
Pliny  (_H.  N.  liiL). 

Caligula  ia  mentioned  by  Snetoniin  (CU.  S7)  aa 
having  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  uae  of  the 
hath,  by  perfiiming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold. 


Fnim  thit  apartment,  a  door,  which  cloied  by  it* 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admiuion  of  tbe  cooler 
air,  opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chanibcr  or 

which,  in  exact  conformity  with  hi*  dirtcticma. 


<Vitr 


'.<.<■.),! 


nfaath— 


icirenUr  vapour-bath,  q  _  . 
other  1  whiUt  the  centre  ipace  between  the  two 
enda,  tenned  tudatio  by  ViCmvini  if.  a),  and  tmla~ 
ton'BiR  by  Seneca,  ii  exactly  twice  the  length  of  ita 
width,  according  to  the  directioiu  of  Vitruriu*. 
The  object  in  leaving  lo  much  ipace  between  tha 
warm  bath  nod  the  Zaeoaiam  wai  to  giva  room 
''     •'  '     L  of  the  peiwaB  within 


full  fiow  of  penpiration 

arm!  and  legi,  or  by  UR 

42IX)     In  laiset  eitab. 

contained  in  thie  apartment  occnpied  two  eepaiale 

cella,  one  of  which  wa*  appropriated  to  tin  vann 

bath,  which  aparOnoU  wa*  then  termed  oaUarwft, 

«Ua  soUona,  «  btduaoiL,  and  the  other  tampiiaed 
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Tbli  dtttribntimi  is  represented  in  tlie  pnhiting  on 
(he  walb  of  the  Thermae  of  Titos ;  in  which  there 
ii  alio  B&Gther  peculiarity  to  be  observed,  tiz.,  the 
psnage  of  communication  (miereapedo)  between  the 
two  chamben,  the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended 
ofer  the  hrpocnnst.  Lnoan  informs  «s  of  the  use 
for  which  this  compartment  was  intended,  where 
he  mentioos  as  one  of  the  chaiacteristic  conTeni- 
enon  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need 
not  leinee  their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of 
^nrtments  br  which  they  Imd  entered,  but  might 
retain  from  the  thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  ciiv 
<nit  tbiuoffh  a  room  of  gentle  temperature  (9i*  ^fta 
^*pfun  ouciffutrot^  L  e.  7),  which  communicated 
immedialelj  witb  the  /rigicUtrium, 

The  warm-wster  bath,  which  is  termed  eaUa 
fan/io  by  VitruTius  (I,  e),  baUnmrnt  by  Cicero 
(Ad  AU,  ii  8),  pisema  or  ealida  pUcina  by  Pliny 
[Ep,  il  17)  and  Suetonius  {Nero^  27),  as  weU 
Bs  UAnati  (Cic  Ad  Fcaiu  zir.  16),  and  toUvm  by 
Cicero  (m  Pimm,  27%  appears  to  hare  been  aeapar 
cioDi  marble  Tsae,  sometimes  standing  upon  the 
iiwr,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titos ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  eletated  abore 
tke  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  entirely  sunk  into 
it,  as  directed  by  VitraTins  (v.  10).  His  words  ue 
these: — *  The  bath  {labrmm)  should  be  placed 
mideneath  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
penons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  sha- 
dows upon  H.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  (soio&is  &i6rontm)  must  be  tafficiently  spo- 
doos  to  admit  of  the  surrounding  obserrers,  who 
sie  wmting  for  their  torn,  to  stand  there  without 
oowding  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or 
channel  (afoeas),  wfaidi  lies  between  the  parapet 
{jhAau)^  and  the  walL,  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet,  10  that  the  space  oeenpied  by  the  seat  and  its 
itep  bdow  {fnUvitm$  et  gradm»  tn^rior)  may  take 
off  jutt  twofoet  from  the  whole  width.^  The  sub- 
j<>tr«d  plaat  given  by  Matini,  will  explain  his 
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^gP=? 
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A,  bftnsNi,  or  bath  ;  B,  tdUda^  or  platform ;  C, 
Tlniaii,  br  parapet ;  D,  afonw,  passage  between  the 
P^stesi  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinm^  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 


lower  step  (grodiu  ta/oribr),  which  togetfitt  take 
up  two  feet 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  bnnn  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
porapet  or  piuteiu  of  Vitrovins.  Around  ran  a 
narrow  platform  (mskola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  seat  (pnirimu)  all  around  it  On  the  in- 
terior another  step  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down 
and  wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will 
render  this  easily  intelligible. 


Ciiaaiai 


I 


A,  labrum;  B,  tckola;  C^pluietu;  D,  the  step 
on  the  inside,  probably  called  toUuau  (Fulr.  Ur- 
sinus.  Append,  iu  Ciaccon.  de  TrieUn.)  In  the 
women>  baths  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  capital, 
the  9olia  were  sometimes  made  of  silver.  (Plin. 
ff.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  LaooHtcum  or  va- 
pour bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  usinff  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
p.  £16  ;  comp.  Martial  Epig.  vl  42.  16.)  It  is 
termed  ossn  by  Cicero  (^Ad  Qauit  FraL  iiL  1.  §  1), 
from  &C<Uj  to  dry  ;  because  it  produced  perspira- 
tion by  means  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  ;  wnich 
Celsus  (iii.  cap.  ult)  consequently  terms  nuUUum* 
Msos,  **  diy  sweatii:^,^  which  he  afterwards  adds 
(xi  17)  was  produced  bv  dry  warmth  (ealon 
tieeo).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  wpiaiHipiok 
(VosSb  Leg.  Efym.  «.  o.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
caust,  which  was  extended  under  it ;  and  hence  by 
Alexander  Aphrodis.  i'l^v  doKiv^  **  a  diy  vaulted 
chamber.** 

Vitravins  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal 


to  its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  0 
fara)  to  the  bottom  of  the  Uiole  (« 
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liemupkarriC),  orer  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left  from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeut)  was  sus- 
pended. This  Filiated  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment,  being  raised  or  loweiVd  by  means  of 
cnains  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the 
cell  was  required  to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the 
warm  air  from  the  hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with 
gieater  focilitj.  (Vitruv.  t.  10.)  In  accordance 
with  these  rides  is  the  Laconicum  at  Pompeii,  a 
section  of  which  is  given  in  the  previous  page, 
the  clipeus  only  being  added  in  order  make  the 
meaning  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  nupauvm  ;  B.  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  cwrvatttra  hemisf^iaerU  ;  C,  the  shield,  cUpeui  ; 
B  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and 
lowered  ;  D,  a  labrum^  or  flat  marble  vase,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  was  introduced  by  a  single 
pipe  running  through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the 
water  it  contained  was  hot  or  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  the  Lacofdcum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Oali- 
ano  and  Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely 
a  small  cnpohi,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising 
above  the  flooring  {jmspemmra)  of  the  chamber,  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  drawing  from  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  which  dmwrng  has,  doubtless, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  design  in  question  is  little  more  than  a 
section,  and  that  the  artist  nuy  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  in  order  to  show  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  one  end  of  the  chamber,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  similar  plans,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  larger  scale  is  in- 
serted in  full  development  within  the  general  sec- 
tion ;  for  in  none  of  the  numerous  baths  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  pavements  were  in  a  perfect  state,  has 
any  such  contrivance  been  observed.  Besides  which 
it  is  manifest  that  the  elipeut  could  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded  to,  seeing  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
situation  represented,  or,  if  attained,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  must  be  red-hot  frt>m  the  heat  of 
the  hypocaust  into  which  they  were  inserted.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  remains  discovered  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  directions  of  Vitmvius,  which  this 
does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 


called  aHgilet  (or  siriples,  Juv.  SaL  iiL  263),  to 
scrane  off  the  perspiration,  much  in  the  same  way 
are  accustomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a 


as  we 


honw  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  after  he  has  run  a 
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heat,  or  cornea  in  from  violent  exercise.  Thete  in- 
struments, some  specimens  of  which  are  icpreecutcd 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  hftw 
been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  nuions 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  brmse,  iron, 
and  silver  ;  all  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
epithet  of  Martial,  **  curvo  distringere  fern  ** 
{Epig,  ziv.  51).  The  poorer  classes  wen  obliged 
to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more  wealthy  took 
their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  a  fiut 
which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  stoiy  related  by 
Spartianus  {Hadriatu  c.  17). 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instniment, 
consequently  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  ffuttu$\  whicn  had  a  narrow  neck,  so 
as  to  discha^  its  contents  drop  by  drop,  from 
whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  represoitation  of  a 
guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut  Angua- 
tus  is  related  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-violent 
use  of  the  strigil.  (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  Invalids  and 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of  sponges, 
which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as  well  as 
strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  towels 
{Untea)j  and  anointed.  (Juv.  Sat,  iii.  262  ;  Apn- 
leius,  Met,  ii. ;  Plin.  ff,N,  xxxi.  11.  a  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them  (Pers.  Sat,  t.  126). 
Lucian  (LeadpJk,  vol  iL  p.  320.  ed.  Reis.)  adds  also 
soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  saaping  and  nibbing  dij, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  itpidanmm 
until  they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  th« 
open  air.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
customary  to  bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was 
any,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias  (Lucian,  L  c),  either  of  the  lept- 
iiarium  or /ru/idarium  ;  the  temperature  only  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  two  chambers  being  of  conse- 
quence to  break  the  sudden  change  from  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  fngidariom  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (t. 
11),  has  a  passage  (14^  communicating  with  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  («),  which  is  also  aeea  in  the 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  pnM^umimm^ 
propmgeum  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7\frpvwrtYw>y{fnm  wp6f 
before,  and  irrtytOSf  a  furnace),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  reach  the  chamber  (15)  into  which 
the  praefumitun  projects,  and  which  has  also  an 
entrance  from  the  street  at  B.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  chaim  of  the 
fires  (fomaoatores).  There  are  two  staircases  in 
it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppen  which  contained 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three:  one  ol 
which  contained  the  hot  water — ealdanmm  (ac 
vas,  or  ahenum)  ;  the  second  the  tepid — tqtida* 
rium  ;  and  the  last  the  cold  — fr^darmm.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan, 
and  conducted  through  the  wall  Underneath  the 
oaldariwn  was  placed  the  furnace  {fitrmutj  Hor.  Ep. 
I  11.  12),  which  served  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  out  streams  of  warm  air  into  the  hollow  oclls 
of  the  hypooaustum   (from   vrh  and  «rai«f).      It 

*  It  was  also  called  ampulla^  X^kv6o$^  t$^p^ 
OifKiotf^  i\ato<p6poy,  (Ruperti,  Ad  Juo,  SaL  lU. 
262.)     [Ampulla.] 


lh9ilbifl0i|fntMAL  flirrtfo^r«i«t«-i«A&  'istMrnt 
tmiHiMmK,  toeiiia  ifl^^ed(ilrDin(lfie-'niMxti'  Ok^ 

the  fonner  witbont  inalaiA]iy:>du»ia&Ui^terVii|i^ 

iMMir  «6«Bftielfid[  riUv^V^^MlK^iMBci^ 
hv^qM^f  lipHfc  ■ttadaoeAianlirtteifaio^Ri: 
tofchf  iiilirMil|iiii  ^11,  wkita  ibnefflKB<9i;b9lh>dB 

iMt-^Ac^vHe-ftebedd^ditinirckkAynriiift  and: 
wMmtitoKJimtiiiii'tlleii  wpttive  pvniSUiui  add- 
4l<Motioili(  ith#  fiibt  «P  nr^icj^-  the.  odtfan'asi^  i* 
tOfffiepfeyLiatfih^ttiiiaM  ott.   '     .   .  ' 

*    *  f  y'f  i>  •' 

'i     r  Aiy*  ^ 


Mio^i^to  ij^o  cgo^.or  aljriam.QZ)  appropnitted 
to  the  •c^1^ltfl  'of  the  hath^an^  i^ich  £aa  alBo  the 
cvorenience  m  BA  wmediata  Oomn^uAiciiiop  with 
t^  street  (j.,the  door  at  C*        J  ^ 

ViQ  now  fioGeed  to  tb«  adjolnuig  let  of  liaths, 
^tkicj^  w(^  ajv%z)ed  to  ihe  women.  The  entrance 
i>  l;r)r  thft'  'jobf  4^  whkh  conducts  into  a  small 
^eiti^ulc  (10V  «w4,  thence,  into  the  apodyterium , 
<t$}^'«1jic1i,  iJke  the  one  in  the  men^t  bath,  has  a 
8^  (ptlvmau  U  gradHs)  on  either  tide  built  up 
acaanM  thb  WalU  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath 
\!^\jpMweqpa%  to  the  ito/o^  of  the  other  set,  but 
nfttioch  ntiader  (diinensions,  and  probably  similar  to 
tk<  6n^  a^VmMied  by  FCiy  (L  <?.)  pwfeiw.  ^  There 
^  four  'sUpt  ob  thp  inside  to  descend  mto  it. 
Op^Het^  ue^doiti'  c^'entrince  iiito  the  apod^- 
nisa  k  andther  doonKray  which  leads  to  the  tepi- 
iirhm  (21%'  Which  also  communicates  with  the 
therm^  chimb^  (|22),'  oh  one  side  of  whfeli'ls  a 
vun  bsi^  i^  ^'iqOt^  reee&s,''aii'd  at  the  further 
exttemHiJi;  iSi^  ^Axfto'd^mSrMh  its  Wu^.'"  The** 
flcn"  dr%6  ibPnW^  i^''in^pld^d;-  and  its  St^U 
r«tiHnt^V*l^^  'l^^^ the -<ibfres^tfdin^'one  In* 
tirtti^YtSilfiJ  '^'-  "^'  '^'"•'-  ^"     ■-•J^'- -"■  ■  '  ' 

^The<Sii^tAtf»e^teyiriii^Wa>ffli^       of  Vh^' 
ii^)gi-iin "m  (his  suite  of  baths  ^as  induced'sdme 
'^"  "  WwWabw' i-^ihibt'tipdn  the  fact 

•d^tS^'woiAeN  .^'and'  tasAmi 


ow>jffe#itfe|;eBteV'i»ktbthi4»'  im%'^K^^4m  <tf  l£tlD^^ 

tbi Vl4cl»^H«nHI||i^  (M&  4helWMV^ti^tly^ttfd«I 
)(4iM^i«ll«^'i€fea]it«'<dodi'>Bililili'^fo»^'«h«i  Al««l«M8Mf 

^•HkriHM^'fetfhb  Biffi^e«th«>M'i{c^tit^bMeh  H'Mp^ 
j^ltiis^^'liiid  fW'pWff^iiAikit  <fh«-'hi1i^l»itiiliti<)df 
•ii»ts|it'lfiify;f«if  "ii«t  •ihtfMf^v^IfihhV  Wk«  IsertaiMv^' 

this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoinli^f  thiii  batlM'-«iif( 
^  itien  lawd^winititjithgiigly  btf^an^vhoiDd^bs 
oaUtijifuoiiiPtodteiilll  «tkn\ifa :  isirdar'tliatitltyifliiglML 
bft«iqp^i«M-lrtiu*(iha  )8ttB«  >4i«i9«n>^uid^4mi«aiMi'» 
Ood(]^idin»titetfi9rHkh-«^«ilMMi  iidiUl^  iv'tlitfl 
letCBr,r«r«  glidMiriit^tbeiila^Awil)'deinAstrirtt9  ^<>i 

>{|li  [dcftflidkdfootMJwitUw  tb«(wd(ie  AM'thastailtiidtf' 
tccinlvstigats  thii  souvetf  finiif  iHNiioe;  or  the  •naqui 
nR^tiivvOridh^  1dw>  w«t«inw«^  aa|ii)licd  id  the  batHnfi 
of  Pompeii  But'it  inay!ibfli>reinBtkttd-t)iat  the' 
stiggeitaoBr tf  JifiBaeiii^  who  jwiQte  juftafUer  the  cfac- 
cBvatiqii  was  icoBBihaiiced^' setad' whidi  hak  bdeilo 
cojfiiaA  iaom,  \aai  )lgr  ihe.  edttac  of  the  voliiiiica  onii 
Pompeii'  pabftiahcid  by.  tiM  Sodety  ftir  the  iDiffa-<> 
sipD  cf  .Uaefid  Kviwledgfl^iwBs  not  .ctefiRnM  byai 
tJie  gai&Kn&sm  ^  tuld  tboaa  .whomte  sntMrmted  an  th4i: 
roiitttv  'tbtsfi  I eosalalft . >tbe« '  fdunth  •  appendix  tO' rthe } 
m^deSiwp»i^hf  the  AfaUite  Jorid.  < .         •    !  1' 

I  Notsfithitaaldmg  thif  ample 'amMutat  which  <liaaM 
heem  ^on  af  fthcipilaiisiandBafgaa  myding'bathi  t 
in;geBiBBl»  swaething.yqtiyamauia  to.ibeiaasdahont'- 
that  rtptfftiffiUrMdaaB  •4eDftmiitatedi  Theiiiiae'p  af  j 
;Tvliohif8tttbli8faineBils.thB.  bathainfreticooatrtiited ! 
tltft  smalleat  fiaiiL   The  thtonae^  Mopedj  apeaking^'  < 
were  a  Bi>man  ndaptaAion  ef  the  Crieek  gymaaaiom. . 
[Gymnawdm],  or  palaestn,  aa  deacribed  by  Vitm-*  - 
Tius  (▼.  U);  both  e£  which  contained  a  ayatem  of - 
batiia  lA  conjonction  with  contenienoat  for  athletic 
gamey  and  yontlifql  aporta^.easediae  in;  which  itho. 
rhetoridana  declaimed,  poeta  lecitad,  and  philoaeh 
pben  leetnied— rBa  w«U  aa  poiticpeaax¥l  veatibules 
for  the  idle»  aad.libranea  for  the  leomed.    They,. 
wet!e  deeomted  with  t^e  finest  objeeta  of  art,  bot]^ 
in.  paintiiig  an^.  seo^tn^  coyiered  with  predooa  > 
marblet^  and  adomed  with  fount^iina  end  /dmde4  ' 
walks  {tad  plantatkna,  like  the  groves -of  the  Aca^ 
demy^i .  J^  may  i^  aaid  that  they  begtO)  aoid  ende^l 
with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  . 
Augustus  that  these  magnificent  structures  were 
cemv^ced.    M.  Agrippa  is  the  fiitt  who  aflSoided 
these  luxuries' to  his  conntiyn^n^by  bequeathing, 
to  them  the  thermae  and  gardens  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  Cynpya  Martins.  (Oion  Caas.  liv. 
▼oLL  p.  759  fyfm.  IT.N,  xjorri  S5.  a.  64.)    The 
Pantheon,  now  eziating  at  Rome,  serVed  originally 
aa  a  Testibdo  to  theae  baths  ;  and,  as  it  waa  con- 
aidered  too  m|igniiioent  Ibr  the  purpose,  )t  ia  sup- 
posed that  A^rippA  added  the  portico  ahd  eonse- 
crated  it  aa  a;  temple.     It  ippean  from  a  passage 
in  SidoniiibliLpolIinariB  ^^rm.  xxiii.  4P5),  that 
the  whold  lofj  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
adjacent  'SiAMMub  Neronianae,  remained  .entire  in 
the  year  A^n.  466.    Little  is  now  left  beyond  a 
Tew  jragmenti  of~Tttin8»and  th^^anihebllr-sThe 
example  ^  ^^S^j^9lkBfk,^f^  followed  bT^Nero, 
knd  Vk^TWfaKR  by  Titus;*  thfi_niina_of  whose 
ihemuvp  are.  still  visible,  covering  a  vast  extent, 
fa^tWiifldc^'^tlfidmi^  fURortlv  above  the  Es^flfae' 
W\\^  ^Ihsrrfteb  Were*  Aiwi  Erected' liy  Tia^  €^ 


rricaR)!,  kfi^'  IMtottetfittr,  ef  the  twe'  ft 


faaf  df 'wliikii 


!i. 


h  1**'V/    jj'iOw 


1S4  BALNBAB. 

smpls  nmuni  Hill  eiiit ;  auil  aren  u  hla  u  Con- 
■tantisi,  boidei  Monl  which  iren  cuulmcud 
by  pcivMe  indiriduali,  P.  Viclor  anunenta  ta- 
twB,  and  Puviniu  {Uri.  Rem.  D—aipt.  f.  106) 
hu  kddid  fool  mon. 

PieTiaiul;  lo  the  eroction  of  thne  Ml 
for  the  uae  of  the  jxqiiiluioii,  it  wu  cu 
thflK  who  unght  the  &ToDr  of  the  people  lo  gire 
them  a  daj'i  bathing  &n  of  eiptoia.  Thiu,  ac- 
cording  lo  DJoa  Ctutiui  (xxirii.  p.  143),  Pau- 
tna,  the  mi  of  Sulla,  funuihiril  warni  bathi  and 
oil  gntii  to  the  people  fur  me  day  ;  and  Aaguito) 
(HI  one  occadoa  himiihad  wanu  bathi  and  huben 
to  the  people  for  the  sune  period  &«e  of  expeoie 
(Id.  IJT.  p.  755),  ud  at  another  time  fbi  a  whole 
yew  to  the  nomen  ai  well  at  the  men.  (Id,  ilir. 
p^  C00-)  Hence  it  it  &ir  to  infer  that  the  quadimna 
paid  for  admiaiion  into  the  bainae  wu  not  uacled 
at  the  tto-mM,  which,  ai  being  the  vdHu  of  the 
emperon,  would  naturally  be  openut  with  imperial 
geneioiity  lo  all.  Bud  without  an;  chaige,  olher- 
wiae  the  whole  dly  would  hare  thronged  to  the 
evtablithment  beqoeatbed  to  them  by  Agiippa; 
and  in  afflEimaCion  of  thii  opinion  it  may  be  ro- 
marked  that  the  old  eatabluhmenti,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  prirata  enterprtte  (comp.  Plin. 
H.  iV.  ii.  54.  1.  79),  wen  termed  mtrilona*.  (Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  1 7.)  Moit,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  n^^nlv 
tioni  pteriou^y  detailed  aa  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  bathi,  apjdy  equUy  la  the  thermae ;  but  it 


BALNEAB. 
ta  to  tbmt  Mtabliihmenta  eqieciBlly  that  the  diiB- 
lut*  eoodoct  of  the  empenn,  and  other  iaiuiimi 
indnlgenoM  of  the  pei^e  in  gcnentl,  detailed  in 
the  Gompaaitiem  of  the  tatiritU  and  later  writen. 


Althongh  eonudenbla  nauuna  of  the  Ronaa 
thannae  are  itill  ntible,  yet,  from  the  nry  min- 
00*  nate  in  which  they  are  fcond,  we  an  br  fna 

ledge  of  their  component  paili,  and  the  niaga  to 
which  they  wen  spiled,  aa  haa  been  dme  with 
Teapect  to  the  baliiiad ;  or  indeed  to  diacoTa  > 
latufaclory  mode  of  reccudliiig  their  cooitnictiTe 
detail!  with  the  deacri^ion  which  VianTiu  hu 
left  of  the  hatha  appeitamiug  to  a  Oieek  |ialaeiti^ 


euential  particulan  from  one  another.  And  yet 
the  great  aimilaiity  in  the  ground-plan  of  tha  ihnt 

iuperScial  abaeirer  that  they  were  all  (anRncled 
upon  a  iimilai  plan.  Not,  bowover,  to  dUmix 
the  aubject  witboul  enabling  oni  nsdon  lo  f«a 
tomelhing  like  a  genrj^  idea  of  thete  enoncoui 
edificca,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnificsia', 
haiebciai  likened  to  prnTincea — (in  modm /nw- 
danat  aitraclat,  Aram.  Marc  ivL  6)^a  grMDd- 
plaa  ia  annexed  of  the  Thennae  of  Canealla,  which 


BALNEAE. 


id  vhicb  wen  perhape  man  iiilaidiil  than  all 

the  ML  ThHc  spuUneaU,  of  which  ihe  uic 
rilh  the  ■ppanoce  of  pmbnbilll;, 
d  ud  explained.  The  dark  piirt* 
Tm&iiii  Btdl  viiible,  the  open  Iulh 


in  ting  the  ,   . 

ucled  hii  tbennae.  —  B,  Sepanta 
lathjiig-niom^  either  for  the  un  of  the  cemmou 
pHik,  ot  perhapi  hr  anj  penona  who  did  not 
wilt  10  huhe  in  pnbtic  —  C,  Apodjleiia  allaciied 
U  Lbm.— D,  D,  and  E,  E,  tlie  porticoei.  (VilniT. 
r.  ll.>— F,  F,  Eiediae,  in  which  there  were  MaU 
fbr  ibc  philoaaphen  lo  hold  their  eonTatvtianj, 
{Vitmr.lc,;  Cic  Dt  Orrrf.  ii  S.)— G,  Hjpae- 
tliiu,  lauoge*  open  to  the  air — -  Bypaiikra*  am- 
UdTvaa  quBi  Oraeci  wtpitp6fuBai,  noetri  xyatoa 
•ppcilut.  (TitrnT.  Z.  e.)  —  H,  H,  Stadia  '  ' 
[•luicn  —  jwadrata  Mm  ntUniffa.  (Vitni' 
—  LI,  Pnaibly  ichoaU  or  academic*  where  jpublic 

I  IrctioH  wen  deliiered.  —  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Roonu 
•Pfci^ted  to  the  •emnta  of  the  bath*  {babua. 
ttrer),  la  the  latter  are  itaircaaa  f«  afceLding 
Id  tile  princifa]  teaertoir.  —  L,  Space  occDpied  1^ 
niki  ud  ibiubborie*  —  iWwfahawt  Mlir  p' 
•»«  (YitraT.te,)—M,  The  arena  or  *t«dii 
io  vbich  the  jtmth  performed  their  exerciaea,  w 
aa  for  the  ipeclalon  (Vitmr.  L  c),  called  1 

,  (indnjiHi. — N,  N,  Reaervoin,  witb  nppei  atoriei, 
KrticuJ  eleratwn*  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
iilii«|iintt  woodcata  —  0.  Aquedoet  which  lup- 

,  firi  the  hatha.  —  P,  The  dnem  or  piadna.  Thii 
ntunal  Eaage  of  biiildiogi  occupiei  ana  mile  in 

Vit  now  cema  ta  the  amngenienl  of  the 
Witich  it  i*  Terj  difficult  to  auign  aatiiEieloiy 
dartiutimL-^Qfrepretent*  the  principal  entrancea, 
of  (Uch  then  were  eighL — K,  the  iHrtatiD,fiifema, 
w  «ld  ntec  bath,  lo  which  the  diieel  mliana 
fm  lie  portico  i*  br  a  reitibula  on  (dther  lidt 
Duked  S,  Bod  which  i*  lamianded  bj  a  let  of 
c^btfi  which  lerred  moat  prohablj  aa  roonu  for 
"intBBg  (apodflena),  acoiotilg  (ncAuru),  and 
■uou  n  tha  aquarii.  Tho*a  nareat  to  the 
prtiityb  wne  parhapa  the  oomutma^  where  the 
ponda  n*  kept  which  the  wreatlen  uaed  in  order 
U  obiaiii  a  htmcr  giaip  upon  their  Bdrenaiiei :  — 

*  IDe  can*  hanato  apaigit  me  pnlTtre  pahnja, 
laqn*  licon  fblTSa  lacto  BaTeacit  arenae." 
(Orid,  Mil  ir.  36.) 
(Sa  lbs  Salaiaa.  Ad  TtrtaU.  Pa£  p.S17,  and 
Mnuialii,  Dt  AH.  OfiM.  I  8.)     The  inferur 
^Blin  gf  the  oini 
WW,  and  the 


d  to  ba  the  Itpidariam,  with  bar 
*irataihi(D,  (T,  u,  u)  taken  out  of  iti  fbor  angle*, 
•od  tm  latn  on  iu  two  flanka.  There  are  itapa 
li*  innaimf  into  tha  hatha,  in  one  of  which 
^■M  of  the  eondnit  ale  itill  manifeaL  Thu*  it 
mid  appear  that  tha  centre  part  of  thia  apartment 
-mi  u  a  tfwlaHn,  haiing  a  jafai—  or  Boida 
Inaai  n  four  of  it*  eomeia.  The  oentre  part,  like 
I4t  4liD  of  the  preceding  aparUnant,  la  Bipported 

Thi  (jBitnaDta  beyoud  thii,  which  an  too  moch 
i^iflU\ti  to  be  Ratorad  with  any  degree  of  eer- 
■iiXT,  vwaiaed  d'  coona  tha  laeooieiua  and 
ax^aJviM,  far  whkh  tha  round  chamber  W,  and 


L  two  of  them,  afiord 
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tia  apportenancei  leem  to  be  adapted,  and  which 
are  alaa  coDtiguoit*  to  the  leiervoiia,  Z,  Z.  CVitmv, 

..  11.) 

(,  (,  probablj  compriied  the  ^kltiu,  or  placia 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  eierciaea,  with 
the  appurtfoancea  belonging  to  them,  anch  a*  the 
^tAaentteriKm  and  corycatmm.  The  fint  of  tbete 
take*  ill  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  lo  much  in 
faTDOT  with  the  Roman*,  at  which  Uvlial'a  frimd 
wa*  playing  when  the  bell  lounded  lo  announce 
that  the  water  wa*  ready.  {Mart.  lir.  163.)  The 
latter  ii  derired  fmm  xipuKOi,  a  lack  (Hetych. 
1.  v.X  which  WW  filled  widi  bran  and  oliie  huik* 
for  the  yonns,  and  aand  for  the  more  robuet,  and 
thai  iuipended  at  a  certain  height,  and  awung 
backwsrda  and  forward*  by  the  pbyera.  (Auli*, 
Dt  Gynn.  QmA  p.  9 ;  AntilL  op.  On&H.  GJL 
Med.  e.) 

The  chamber*  alto  on  the  other  lide,  which  are 
not  ma^ed,  probably  terred  for  the  eicniu*  of 
the  oalaeitra  in  bad  wather.     (Vitnii.  T.  II.) 

Theie  bathi  contained  an  upper  story,  of  whick 
nothing  remain*  beyond  what  i*  ju*t  lufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogiipd  by  •eieral  of  the  Latin  aulhon.  (Spar- 
tian.  CartualL  c  9  ;  I^mprid-  /tdiopab.  e.  17, 
Ahr.  SetKr.  c  iS  ;  Eutropiua,  liiL  ]  I  ;  Olymp. 
iqwif  FM.  p.  lU,  (d.  Aug.  Vindel.  IGOI.) 

It  will  be  obaerred  that  there  i*  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  ieparated  from  the  reet,  which 
could  be  aulgoed  for  the  nae  of  the  women  ei. 
cliuively.     From  Ihi*  i1 

eicluded  a1tc«ether  froni  these  a*tabli*hmeDt<,  and 
odIt  admitted  to  the  baiuMt. 

It  remain*  to  explain  the  maiuier  in  which  tha 
immenie  body  ot  water  reqnirad  for  the  nipply  of 
a  act  of  bstbi  in  the  thermae  wa*  heated,  which 
haa  been  pcrlbrmed  very  »tiBbctorily  by  Pinnesi 
and  Cameron,  a*  may  be  aeen  by  a  reference  to  the 
two  iubjolned  aectioiu  of  the  catteiimm  aqmarductut 
andfucno  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Caiacalla, 


A,  Archea  of  the  aqpaeduct  which  cooreyed 
is  water  into  the  fndma  B,  from  whenca  it 
flowed  into  the  uppB  range  of  celt*  thnraxh  tha 
ire  at  C,  uid  thence  again  deaoendsd  into 
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tbe  lairer  nan  by  the  apertnra  at  D,  wfajcli  v 
pUc«d  inunedUtiily  orer  tbg  hypoouut  K  i 
praefnnuon  of  which   ii  teen    in   thi>  tranttc 


«h  lide,  mid  all 


Bilged,  which 
mnnicated  with  thoae  below  bf  the  apemire 
The  porting  waili  between  thew  oellg  were 
wiH  perlomted  with  fluea,  which  lenred  U 
MIDiiuIa  the  bent  ill  arannd  the  whole  body  of 
water.  When  the  wntei  wu  nifficiently  wami, ' 
wBi  Onned  on  to  the  bathi  through  pipei  ccmdDcted 
likewUe  throDgh  Eaa  ia  order  to  prcTent  the  Iom 
of  temperaluTfi  during  the  pouage,  and  the  Ta 
waa  supplied  by  tepid  water  from  the  nuige  above, 
which  waa  repleniihed  from  the  piicina ;  eiactly 
Dpon  the  principle  repreaeiited  in  tne  drawing  from 
the  Thennae  of  TiCua,  ingcnioualy  applied  apon  a 
much  huger  icale.  (The  moat  important  inadera 
worki  on  the  Ramon  batbi  ore  the  following : 
WincJcelmann,  namcrsai  pniugee  in  hia  woi^  ; 
the  description!  of  the  Romon  bath*  by  Cameron, 
Lend.  1772,  nnd  Psllndio  and  Sramoui,  Vicenio, 
1785  ;  Sliegliti,  jinJi'dohgit  der  Bmhaut,  toI.  ii. 
p.  3l>7,  &c ;  Hilt,  fjkn  der  Gtidsde,  p.  233,  &c  ; 
Wcinhienner,  EiUunir/i  nd  ErgiaizioigBi  antUair 
Giiaiait,  Carltnihe,  1823,  part  1 ;  the  edilora  of 
Vttmiiui,  eapecially  Schneider,  vol.  JL  pp.  375— 
891 ;  for  the  bathi  of  Pompeii,  Bcchi,  Mm.  Bor- 
ton.  Tol.  iu  pp.  49—52  ;  Gell,  Pampeiima  ;  Pom- 
ptii  in  the  £i5.  £M.  E*ov.  ;  and  fir  the  beat 
inmmaiy  of  the  whole  aubject,  Becker,  GaUta,  ToL 
iL  p.11,  &c)  [A.R] 

BA'LTEUS.  or  BA'LTEA  in  the  plnrol 
(TfMVuiv).  a  belt,  o  ihoulder-helt,  a  baldric, 
wai  D«ad  to  luapend  the  •w>>rd  ;  and,  aa  the 
■word  coniintinly  hung  beaide  the  left  hip,  ita  bell 
ws>  nip^rted  b;  the  right  aboulder,  and  puied 
obliquely  over  the  breosi,  aa  ia  Ken  in  the  beauU- 
ful  cameo  here  Introduced  from  Ihe  Florentine 
Muaomn.     In  the  Uonieric  tioiea  the  Grceka  alio 


nird  a  belt  to  nipport  the  abield  i  and  ihiawcond 
belt  lay  o»er  the  other,  and  ww  larger  and  brooder 
tlinn  it  (/L  xit.  iH* — <Olj}  ;  but  aa  thit  thield- 
belt  WM  found  inconrenient,  it  waa  luperaeded  by 
the  intention  of  the  Cnrian  Bx""'  [Cl.lPBTiS.] 
The  very  eorij  diauie  of  the  ahield-bclt  aicounta 
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for  the  bet,  that  thii  ptirt  of  (he  andent  armstir 
ii  never  eihihited  in  painting)  oi  ecniptun*.  A 
third  nae  of  the  balt^na  waa  to  anapend  the  fjuirer, 
■nd  aotnetiniea  together  with  it  the  bow.  {Netnei. 
Qn^.  91.)  The  belt  waa  ninalty  made  of  leather, 
but  waa  omomented  with  gnld,  auver,  and  preciou 
atonea,  and  on  it  aubject*  of  ondent  art  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  or  embnaied.  (Herod,  i. 
171  ;  xpi""  TtXofi^,  Od.  li.  610;  ^>Hir6i, 
n.  liL  401  ;  Virg.  .^aa.  t.  812.)  The  bella  at 
the  Roman  emperon  wen  alao  magnificently 
adorned,  and  we  leain  from  inacriplion*  that  then 
»u  a  dtitioct  officer  —  the  loAsnrw  —  who  had 
the  charge  of  them  in  the  imperial  palace  (Tie- 
bell.  Poll.  UiJZmb.  16.) 

BA'LTEUS,  in  BTcUtectDiE.  VitnTiiB  Bp- 
pliea  the  term  "  baltei "  to  the  honda  mmirading 
the  volute  on  each  aide  of  an  lonjc  c^ilaL  {I>t 
AnA.yii.  B.  ed.  Schneider  i  Oenelli,  Briffk  Oer 
ritnt.  ii.  p.  35.)  [CoLimNi.]  Other  writ*™ 
apply  it  to  the  jwnenju^toiua  of  an  amptLitboatfe. 
(Calpun.  Ed.  rii.  47  ;  Tertulliin,  De  ^iiietac.  S  ; 
AHPHrTRaAmuii).      In  the    amphitheatre  at 

2f  feet  high,  the  atepa  which  they  endoee  being 

one  font  two  ii.chea  high.  [J.  Y.] 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.    [Biljibto.] 

BARATHRON  (fidpaBpor),  olao  cofled  ORUO- 

MA   (BpLOTia),  waa   a  deep  pit   at  Atbeoa,  with 

'  ion  the  aide*,  into  which  criminal*  were  ca*t- 

la  litnate  in  the  demui  KtipiiSm.     It  i*  mcn- 

d  a*  enriy  aa  the  Penion  wan,  and  continued 

employed  a*  a  mode  of  puniahmeDI  in  the 

of  the  oralon.     The  eicculioner  wn»  called 

T$  ifOyiiart.  {Seiml  ad  Ariilorii.Pltii.i3]i 

HarT>ocrat.L«i>.;  Herod,  vii.  133;  Xen.»'e^L7. 

S  21 ;  Lycniji.  c  Ltaenii.  p.   231  ;  Deinareb.  e. 

Z>n>i.p.49;  Wochimulh,  fMlac  A/Urtkumii.  va1. 

i.  p.204,Sndedil.)    ItcorreipiHidedta  theSpeitao 

Ceadaa.     [ClADAS.] 

BARBA  (wayur,  yhinar,  M»n.  Ariatonh. 
ZjFmt.    1U72),   the   beard.      The  fwhiona  vi 


indiffen 


itriea,  with  reaped  to  the  beard,  hav 

'"'  '  refined  modcnj  nation*  regArd 

icumbrance,  withont  beaoty  or 

■    generally  cnltiiated  it 


the  beard  o*  an  c 

rlh  and  form  with  *pccial  attention  ;  and  that 

Grecka   were  not  behind-hand  in   thia,  any 

B  than  in  other  artt,  ii  aofficieotly  ahovn  by 

■tatue*  of  their  phikwophen.      The   ^me 

mnrpa^tir,   which  ii  applied  to  lettil^    tb« 

be«d  grow,  IropHel  a  poiilive  eultnre.     Oenerally 

Ipeaking,  a  thick  botrd,  irirfmir  paSit,  or  toff^t, 

tru  coneidered  a*   a  mode   of  manlimM.     Tbg 

Oieek  pbHoiophera  were   diatntgniahed   1^  tlieir 

long  bearda  a*  o  aort  of  bodge,  and  hence  the  tertn 

which   Penina    [SaL    iv.   1)    appliea  to   Soentee 

^    to-  laiiatai.      The    Homeric    bene*    wera 

bearded  men.     Se  Agamemnon,  Ajai,  Henelataa, 

Uiywe*  (/t  ixii.  74,  xxiv.  616,  Od.  ivL  176). 

According   to    Chrriippns,   cited    by    Athenoeiia 

'"'.  |:kG65),lheOrockB  von  the  beard  till   the 

(^  Alexander  the  Oreal,  and  he  add*  that  ths 

man  who  waa  ahaven  wu  called  ever  after 

U»,  "  aimvm  -  <from-i«((»).     Plutarch  (n«», 

c  fi)  soji  that  the  m*on  for  the  aharing  waa  thnt 

th^  might  not  be  pnlted  by  the  beard  in  battle. 

'^'  (  eoatom  of  ahaving  the  bestd  conlinned  amnng 

Oreeki  till  the  time  of  JuitiEiaii,  nnd  dnnng 

that  period  even   the  atatuea  of  the  philoeophcrt 
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vm  witliont  the  beard.  The  philotophera,  how- 
erer,  geoenillj  continued  the  old  badge  of  their 
prafewion,  and  their  oBtentation  in  so  doing  gave 
riw  to  the  flaying  that  a  Ions  beard  does  not  make 
i  philoiopber  {wwytmnpo^pui  (pt>i6<ro^y  ov  v-oici), 
nd  iman,  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his  beard, 
vas  called  ix  w^iywfos  ffo^s,  (Compare  QelL  ix. 
2 ;  Qoint  xL  1).  The  Romans  in  early  times 
wore  the  beard  nncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  M.  Papirius  (Liv.  r.  41), 
nd  from  Cicero  {Pro  CaeL  14)  ;  and  according 
to  Vsno  {De  Re  Hud.  iL  11)  and  Plinv  (vii  59), 
Ae  Roman  beards  were  not  shaven  till  b.  c  300, 
whoi  P.  Tidnius  Maenas  broaght  oyer  a  barber 
&Dm  Sidly  ;  and  PUny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman 
who  was  shared  (fxutts)  every  day  was  Scipio 
Afiicsnu.  His  custom,  however,  was  soon  zol- 
bwed,  and  shaving  became  a  regular  thing.  The 
lower  orders  then  as  now,  were  not  always  able  to 
do  the  ssme,  and  hence  the  jeers  of  Martial  (viL 
95,  ziL  59).  In  t^e  later  times  of  the  republic 
tbtfe  were  many  who  shaved  the  beard  only  par- 
tiaOj,  and  trimmed  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  (wna- 
mental  fana  ;  to  than  the  terms  bme  barbuH  (Cic. 
QmL  n.  10)  and  bax^KUuU  (Cic.  ad  AtUl  14,  16, 
Pro  QuL  1 4)  are  applied.  When  in  mourning  all 
the  h%her  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let  their 
beards  grow. 

In  the  genenil  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a 
long  beard  (fiorbs  /wmusa,  Liv.  zxviL  84)  was 
cQQflidered  a  mark  of  slovenliness  and  sgaoZor. 
The  censo^^  L.  Yeturius  and  P.  Licinius,  com- 
pelled M.  Livius^  who  had  been  banished,  on  his 
rettaratiaa  to  the  city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay 
Slide  Ik  dirty  appearance  {Umderi  et  tquaiorem 
iepoHen),  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  come  into 
the  senate,  &c.  (Liv.  zzviL  34.)  The  first  time  of 
■having  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  manhood, 
and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  cele- 
hnted  ss  a  festival  (Juv.  &it.  ui.  186.)  There 
was  no  particular  time  fixed,  for  this  to  be  done. 
(Jraally,  however,  it  was  done  when  the  young 
RoosD  assumed  tiie  toga  virilis  (Suet  Califf.  10). 
Angutns  did  it  in  his  24th  year ;  Caligula  in  his 
20u.  The  hair  cut  off  on  such  occasions  was  con- 
■ecrated  to  some  god.  Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a 
gold  box,  set  with  pearls,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.    (Suet.  Ner,  12.) 

With  the  emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
renve  (I>ion  Caaa.  Ixviii.  15).  Plutarch  says  that 
the  emperor  wore  it  to  hide  some  scars  on  his  face. 
The  psactioe  afterwards  became  common,  and  till 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Oreat,  the  emperon 
sppear  in  busts  and  coins  with  beaods.  The  Ro- 
■sos  let  their  beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning ; 
so  Augustas  did  (Suet  Auff,  28)  for  the  death  of 
Jotiu  Caesar,  and  the  time  when  he  had  it  shaved 
off  he  made  a  season  of  festivity.  (Dion  Cass. 
slniL  84 ;  comp.  Cia  m  Verr.  iL  12.)  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on  such  occasions 
•bved  the  beard  dose.  Tacitus  (Cferm,  c  8)  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
VQold  not  have  them  cut  tiU  they  had  slain  an 
escnv  (Compare  Becker,  CkarikleM,  vol.  iL 
^S87.&c)  ^         ^    ^ 

BAaBKHS.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  waa 
■o>yi<i,  and  the  Latin  toiuor.  The  term  em- 
plojed  in  modem  European  languages  is  derived 
iron  the  low  Latin  baHttUornu^  which  is  found  in 
Petnohis.  The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far 
man  important  personage  than  his  modem  repre- 
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sentative.    Men  had  not  often  the  necessaiy  im- 
plements for  the  various  operations  of  the  toilet ; 
oombs,  mirrors,  perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping, 
cutting,  shavings  &&    Accordingly  the  whole  pro- 
cess had  to  be  performed  at  the  l«rber*8,  and  hence 
the  great  concourse  of  people  who  daily  gossipped 
at  the  foasfrmo,  or  baibei^s  shopi     Besides  the 
duties  of  a  barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so 
called,  the  ancient  foasor  dischaiged  other  offices. 
He  was  also  a  nail-parer.    He  was,  m  fact,  muck 
what  the  English  barber  was  when  be  extracted 
teeth,  as  well  aa  cut  and  dressed  hair.     People 
who  kept  the  necessary  instruments  ibr  all  the 
difl^erent  operations,  generally  had  also  shives  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  porfbnning  them.    The 
business  of  the  barber  was  threefold.    First  there 
was  the  cutting  of  hair :  hence  the  barber*s  ques- 
tiim,  srtts  <rc  Ktifw  (Pint  De  CfarruL  18).    For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness :  henoo 
Ludan  {Adv.  JndoeC,  c.  29),  in  enumerating  the 
apparatus  of  a  berber*s  shop,  mentions  w^^tfos 
fiaxaupiiidn^  (jidxBupa,  fiaxBupis^  Kovpis  are  used 
also,  in  Latm  euUer) ;  but  scissors,  j'aA.fs,  8nrXir 
ft^XBupa  (Pollux,  iL  82 ;  in  Latin  forfex^  aaeieifi) 
were  used  too.    (Compare  Aristoph.  Admu  848  ; 
Lucian,  Pie.  c.  46.)    Mdxoifia  was  the  usual  word. 
Irregularity  and  unevenness  of  the  hair  was  can- 
sidoed  a  great  blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and 
firom  Horace  {Sat^l  8.  31,  and^/ni^  L  L  94),  and 
accordingly  after  the  haiiHcutting  the  uneven  hairs 
were  pulled  out  by  tweesersyan  operation  to  which 
Pollux  (iL  84)  applies  the  term  wtpoXiyw^oK 
So  the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  te 
look  young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  grey 
Imirs  for  them.     (Aiist.  Eq.  908.)    This  was  con- 
sidered, however,  a  mark  of  effeminacy.    (Qell. 
viL  12  ;  Cic  Pro  Roee.  Com,  7.)    ThepenKin  who 
was  to  be  operated  on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough 
cloth  {i$ii6>ayo»^  mvobtcre  in  Plautus,  CapL  iL  2. 
17)  laid  on  his  shoulden^  as  now,  to  keep  the 
hairs  off  his  dress,  &e.    The  second  part  of  the 
business  was  shaving   (nkisrs,  rtuUoft^  ^vpw). 
This  was  done  with  a  ^vpip,  a  lumumla  (Lamprid. 
HtUog.  c.  81),  a  niaor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin 
roof,  call  it),  which  he  kept  in  a  case,  ^kjh^ 
Ivpo&liicti^  |vpo8^«n|ff,  **  a  rasor-case  ^  (Aristoph. 
Tketm.  220  ;  Pollux,  ii.  82  ;  Petron.  94).     Some 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  razor 
used  instead  some  powerful  depilatory  ointments, 
or  plasters,  9m  pnlolkron.     (Plin.  xxxiL  10.  47  ; 
cuida  Crektf  Martial,  vL  93.  9 ;  Vemehm  luium^ 
iii.  74  ;  dropax^  iiL  74 ;  x.  65.)  Stny  hairs  which 
escaped  the   raaor  were  pulled  out  with  small 
pincers  or  tweezers  (voUeOae^  rpixo^diSior).     The 
third  port  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare  the 
nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the  Greeks 
expressed  by  the  words  otntxiCtiw  and  ivorax^Cc^^ 
(Aristoph.    Eq.   706 ;  and    S(M. ;  Theophrast 
Ckaraet.  c  26 ;  Pollux,'  iL  146).     The   instm- 
ments  used  for  this  purpose  were  called  ^rux«rr^f»s, 
so.  fiaxaipta.    (Pollux,  x.  140.)    This  practice  uf 
employing  a  man  expressly  to  pore  the  nails  ex- 
plains Plautus*s  humorous  description  of  the  miserly 
£ucl]o(^ti/M^]i.4.  84):>- 

*^  Qam  ipsi  quidem  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
CoUegit,  omnia  abstulit  praeaegmina.** 

Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nafls 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  tu  pay ; 
but  only  to  collect  the  pnrings  in  hope  of  making 
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BOmethiDg  by  them.  So  Martial^  in  rallyiug  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber^s  ser- 
vices, by  using  diiferent  kinds  of  plasters,  &c^ 
asks  him  {Epiff.  iiL  74),  Qmd  /aeiettt  uHffuet  t 
What  will  yoor  nails  do  ?  How  will  yon  get  your 
nails  pared?  So  Tibullus  says  (L  8.  II),  quid 
(prodest)  ummM  artijteit  doda  nbteeitiase  manu ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  person  addressed 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one  of  the  more 
fitthionable  tonsors.  The  instruments  used  are 
refenred  to  by  Martial  {Bpiff.  zir.  36,  Ifuh%t- 
mmta  lofworta.)  [A.  A.] 

BA'RBITOS,  or  BA'RBITON.    [Lyra.] 
BASANOS  {fiJurcatos),    [Tormkntum.] 
BASGA'NIA  (j9a<ricayla).    [Fascinum.J 
BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket    This  term, 
which  remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the 
Welsh  «"  basgawd,**  and  the  English  <*  basket,** 
was  conTeyed  to  Rome  together  with  the  articles 
denoted  by  it.    We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal  (xii 
46)  and  by  Martial  (ziv.  99)  in  connections  which 
imply  that  these  articles  were  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  Inxurioos  Romans.  [J.  Y.j 

BASILEIA  (jBcuriXcia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Trophonius, 
who  had  the  surname  of  BmriXc^s.  This  festival 
was  also  called  Tropbonia — Tpo^^ia  (PoUuz,  L 
37) ;  and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name 
as  a  general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.  (Diod.  zv.  53.) 
BA'SILEUS  (/ScxriXcds).  [Rbx.] 
BASI'LICA  (sc  oactM,  ow/a,  porHau  ^  fiauri- 
AiK^,  also  f^io,  Stat  Sikf,  i.  1.  30  ;  Suet  Aup, 
31X  ft  building  which  served  aa  a  court  of  hiw  and 
an  exchange,  or  pboe  of  meeting  for  merchants  and 
men  of  business.  The  two  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
together  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  principal  Thus  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
of  which  Vitruvius  himself  was  the  architect,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  the  courts  were 
held  hi  a  small  building  attached  to  it,  —  the 
temple  of  Augustus.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  PhSander  (Comment,  m  VUruv,%  from 
fiauriKtis^  a  king,  in  reference  to  early  times,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  administered  the  Uws  he  made; 
but  it  is  more  immediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
of  Athens,  whose  second  archon  was  styled  ipx^'^ 
fiaffi\€^,  and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
OToh  /3a0'(\cu»i(Faas.l  3.  §  1  ;  Demosth.  c  Ariito* 
geU.  pu  776),  the  substantive  tmla  or portiau  m  Latin 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
tunes  oTocU  /BeunXiKol,  and  sometimes  merely 
trrotdM 

The  name  alone  would  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
the  idea  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  bor- 
rowed firom  the  crok  fi<uri\9ios  at  Athens.  In 
its  original  form  it  may  be  described  asan  intmlaUd 
portico,  detached  from  the  a^ora  or  forum,  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  which 
formeriy  took  place  in  the  porticoes  of  the  agora 
itself ;  in  foct,  a  sort  of  agora  in  miniature.  The 
coaxt  of  the  Hellanodicae,  in  the  old  agora  of  Elis, 
was  exaedy  of  the  form  of  a  basilica.    [Aoora]. 

The  fint  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  9.  c.  184  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  ;  for  it  is 
expresdy  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildings  in  the  forum,  under  the 
ooosulata  of  MorceUiu  and  Laevinus,  b.c  210. 
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(Liv,  xxvi.  27.)  It  was  situated  in  the  forum  ad- 
joining the  curia,  and  was  denominated  basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty 
others,  erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city 
of  Rome  (Pitisc  Letf.  Ant.  s.  o.  Banliea),  of  whicn 
the  following  are  the  most  fiwquently  alluded  to  by 
the  ancient  authors :  —  1.  Bamlioa  Sempromoj  con- 
structed by  Titus  Sempronius,  b.  c.  171  (Liv.  xliv. 
16) ;  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Velabrum. 

2.  BaaUiea  Opimia,  which  was  above  the  oomitium. 

3.  Batilioa  Pauli  Aemiliij  or  Bamliaa  Aemilia, 
called  ti]aoRegia  PauU  by  Statins  {L  c).  Cicero 
(Ad  AtL  iv.  16)  mentions  two  basilicae  of  this 
name,  of  which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only 
restored,  by  Panlus  Aemiliu&  Both  these  edifices 
were  in  the  forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  ita 
open  perisMe  of  Phrygian  columns.  A  repre- 
sentation 01  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  (Plin.  U.  A".  xxxvL  24 ;  Appian, 
B,  a  ii.  26 ;  Pint  Oaes.  29.)  The  position  of 
these  two  basilicae  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
DicL  of  Biog.  Vol  II.  pu  766.  4.  BaaOiea  Pom- 
jMM,  called  also  regia  (Suet  ^1^.  31),  near  the 
theatre  of  Pompey.  5.  BasiUoa  JnUa,  erected  by- 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the 
basUica  Aemilia.  (Suet  Oalig.  37.)  6.  Bamtioa 
Can  et  Luaiy  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  (Suet  Aug,  29.)  7.  Bamiica 
Vlpioj  or  Trqjami,  m  the  forum  of  Trajan.  8. 
BaaiUoa  Conatantini,  erected  by  the  emperor  Om- 
stantine,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining 
on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venus,  and  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Peace. 
Of  all  these  magnificent  edifices  nothing  now  re- 
mains beyond  the  ground-plan,  and  the  bases  and 
some  portion  of  the  columns  and  superstructure 
of  the  two  last  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in 
better  preservation  ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of 
columns,  and  tribunal  of  the  judges,  being  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  roost  frequented  and 
oentml  part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  ./bncm  and 
basUiea  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
dian  (De  Honor,  Omt,  vi.  645): — Demetaque 
emgit  Rtgius  auratii  fora  fueUmi  Ulpia  lietor^ 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  but  the  basilica 
which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
lictors  who  stood  in  the  forum.  (Pitisc.  Lex.  Ant. 
L  0. ;  Nard.  Horn,  Ant.  v.  9.) 

Vitravius  (v.  1)  directs  that  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  foram  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of 
a  basOica,  in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  aa 
little  ss  possible  firom  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of 
business  ;  he  might  also  have  added,  for  their 
greater  convenience  whilst  engaged  within,  since 
many  of  these  edifices,  and  all  of  the  more  ancient 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  being 
surrounded  and  protected  solely  by  an  c^en  peri- 
style of  columns,  as  the  annexed  rroresentation  of 
the  basilica  Aendlia  from  a  medal  ofLepidus,  with 
the  inscription,  clearly  shows. 

When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined,  and  consequently  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
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the  eoliDDiii  were  confined  to  the  interior ;  or,  if 
ofed  extemaUjr,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the 
«p^iws^  or  ttttibole  of  entrance.  This  was  the 
mAj  dange  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these 
bvfldings,  from  the  time  of  their  first  institution, 
mtil  th^  were  converted  into  Christian  chvrches. 
The  graojid  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and 
their  width  not  more  than  hal^  nor  less  than  one- 
tldrd  of  the  length  (Yitmy.  L  e.)  ;  bat  if  the  area 
OB  which  the  edifice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  pro- 
portioiiBnj  long,  small  chambers  (ekaleAUea)  were 
cut  off  from  one  of  the  ends  (VitmT.  L  o.), 
which  served  as  offices  for  the  jndges  or  mer^ 
efasnti.  This  area  was  divided  into  three  parts^ 
coBiirtiBg  of  a  central  nave  {media  poriieus)j  and 
two  tide  aislea,  each  sepaiated  fimn  the  eentre  bj 
1  iingle  row  of  columns — a  mode  of  ctmstraction 
putioilariy  adapted  to  buildings  intended  far  the 
neeption  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At  one 
end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
jsdge,  in  Ibnn  either  rectangular  or  cireolar,  and 
nnelimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand 
nive  (as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica 
It  Ponpeii,  wluch  also  aflfards  an  example  of  the 
cbmhcn  ik  the  jndices,  or  chakidica,  above  men. 
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tiooed),  or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  hinder 
vaQ  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of 
the  most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called 
the  hemicyde — an  mstance  of  which  is  afforded 
ID  the  bssilica  Tiajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  giren 
Wow.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most 
nrnptnoas  edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and 
doable  row  of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
aisle,  dividing  the  whole  into  five  aisles. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 

coutmetion,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 

»  coort  of  justice  ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 

were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 

u  loongen,  then  the  semicircular  and  external  tri- 

hone  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  con- 

hnm  in  the  basilica  might  not  interrupt   the 

proceedings  of  the  magistrates.    (Yitniv.  /.  a)  In 

the  centre  of  this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule 

dair  of  the  praetor,  and  seats  for  the  judicei,  who 

Mnetnnes  amounted  to  the  number  of  180  (Plin. 

fy.  vi  33),  and  the  advocates  ;  and  round  the 

ndei  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings  (oomua\ 

vere  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  and  for  the 

parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.     It  was  in  the 

ving  of  ^e  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to  oTcrawe 

the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  MarceUus. 
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(Tacit  Ann.  I  75.)  The  two  dde  aisha,  as  has 
been  sai^  were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a 
raw  of  columns,  behind  each  of  which  was  phoed 
a  square  pier  or  pilaster  {panutata^  Vitntv.  L  e.\ 
which  supported  the  flooring  of  an  upper  portico, 
similar  to  the  gallery  of  a  modem  church.  The 
upper  gaUery  was  in  like  manner  decorated  with 


oohmms  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  below  ; 
and  these  serred  to  snpport  the  rooi^  and  were 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  paiapet-vrall  or 
balustrade  {pluteu$y  Vitruv.  2.  e.),  which  served  as 
a  defence  against  the  danger  of  frlling  over,  and 
screened  the  crowd  of  loiterers  above  (tMatSioam^ 
Phiut  Cogf)L  ir.  2.  36)  from  the  people  of  business 
in  the  area  below.  (Vitruv.  A  c)  This  gallery 
reached  entirely  round  the  inside  of  the  building, 
and  was  fi«quented  by  women  as  well  as  men,  the 
women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other,  who 
went  to  hear  and  see  what  was  Boing  on.  (Plin. 
/.  c.)  The  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper  portico 
was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  the 
basilica  of  Pompeii  It  is  similarly  situated  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  whole  area  of  these 
magnificent  structures  was  covered  in  with  three 
separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind  called  tB$Hidinatum, 
like  a  tortoiae-shell  ;  in  tedinical  language  now 
denominated  eooerf,  an  expression  used  to  distin- 
guish a  ceiling  which  has  thegeneBai'i^pearBnce  of 
a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is,  however,  fiat, 
while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylindrical  shell 
ftom  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  central  square  to 
the  side  walls  ;  in  which  form  the  ancients  ima- 
gined a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edificee  were 
adapted  in  their  senezBl  form  and  construction  to 
the  uses  of  a  Christian  church  ;  to  which  purpose 
many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted  in  the  time 
of  Constantine.      Hence  the  later  writers  of  the 
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einpira  apply  the  term  basilicae  to  all  chuithes 

built  after  the  model  just  deacribed  ;  and  such  were 

Uie  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Christian  worship, 

which,  with  their  original  designation,  continue  to 

this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  UuUitia,    A 

Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  principal  parts  : 

—  1.  np6yaoSy  the  vestibule  of  eutninoe.     2.  NaSs, 

navisy  and  sometimes  grwnium^  the  nave  or  centre 

aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two  side  ones  by 

a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides.     Here  the 

people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  worship^     3. 

A/i$c»y  (from  Arotfafrf ly,  to  ascend),  ehanu  (the 

choir),  and  mygettitm^  a  part  of  the  lower  extremity 

of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 

floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.    4.  'Icperrctbi^,  UfAr 

fififiOf  mmotwcarium^  which  answered  to  the  tribune 

of  the  ancient  basilica.      In  the   centre  of  this 

sanctuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  und«r  a  taber> 

nacle  or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  basilica 

of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  at  which  the 

priest  officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 

people.     Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 

sanctuarium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy, 

with  an  elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom 

of  the  circle  in  the  centre.      {Thtatr.  IkuU.  Piaam. 

cura  Josep.  Marl.  Canon,  ill  p.  8  ;   Ciamp.     Vei. 

Men,  I'll  etDe  Saer.  Ed. ;  Stieglitz,  Anhiiol.  d. 

Baukanttf  voL  iiL  pp.  19,  &c  ;  Hirt.  Lehre  d.  G^- 

biutde^  pp.  180,  &c  ;   Bimsen,  DU  BcuiWeen  det 

Chr'utUdten  Roms,  Munich,  1844.)         [A.  R.] 

BASI'LICA.  About  a.  d.  876,  the  Chreek 
emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  commenced 
this  wwk,  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  philosopher,  who  reigned  from  ▲.  d.  886  to 
911.  Before  the  reign  of  Basilius,  there  had  been 
several  Greek  transUtions  of  the  Pandect,  the 
Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there  was  no  autho- 
rised Greek  version  of  them.  The  numerous  Con* 
stitutions  of  Justinian^s  successors,  and  the  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  the  jurists,  were  a  further 
reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek  text  under 
the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work  was 
called  * htftuciBapau  rAy  ira^ju&y  vSiuoVy  rh  l(i}- 
irorrdtfi^Aioy,6  fiatrihucSs  {y6fios)  and  t&  fiturtXixd. 
It  was  revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Por> 
phyrogenneta,  about  A.  d.  945.  The  Basilica  com- 
prised the  Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellae, 
and  the  imperial  Constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  sixty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  titles.  For  the  Institutes  the  paraphrase 
of  Theophilus  was  used,  for  the  Digest  the  ir\dros 
of  Stephianus,  and  the  commentary  of  Cyrillns  and 
of  an  anonymous  author,  for  the  Code  the  Korit 
wtfSof  of  Thalelaeus  and  the  work  of  Theodorus, 
and  for  the  Novellae,  except  the  168,  the  Summae 
of  Theedorus,  Athanasius,  and  Philoxenus.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compiUtions  of  Justinian  in  the  East  But 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  Mtablished 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  it 
has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek  population 
to  the  present  day. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica 
is  as  follows :  — All  the  matter  rclatmg  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under 
•sach  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  0>de,  and 
next  in  order  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Novellae,  which  confirm  or  complete 
tlie  provisioDs  of  the  Pandect.    The  Basilica  does 
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not  contain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but 
it  contains  numerous  fiagmcnts  of  the  opinions  of 
ancient  jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which 
are  not  m  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Latin  Te^ 
sion,  by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols,  folio. 
Fabrot  published  only  thirty-six  books  complete, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  were 
made  up  from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the 
Scholiasts.  Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  after- 
wards found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhsid 
Meerman,  with  a  translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici ;  and  they  were  also  published  sepsntelj 
in  London,  in  1765,  folio,  as  a  supplement  to 
Fabrot^  edition.  A  new  critical  edition,  by 
C.  GuU.  E.  Heimbach,  Leipsig^  1833,  &&,  4ta, 
has  been  commenced.  (Bddung,  InttiMmm,  toL 
L  p.  105.) 

BASTERN A,  a  kind  of  litter  (leetiea)  m  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  ot  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  appears  to  have  nsemUed  the  lectica 
[Lbctica]  very  closely  ;  and  the  only  difierenee 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  bastema  by  two  mulesL  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  bo  derived  from  the  Greek 
fiaffTdCtt{9ahsL  ad  L(ui^>nd,Hiiiog,  21),  A  de- 
scription of  a  bastema  is  given  by  a  poet  in  the 
Antk.  LaL  iiL  183. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vege- 
table leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore 
(OHff.  xix.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on 
the  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  oothumus  was  ap- 
propriate to  tragic  actors.  When,  therefore,  one  of 
the  characters  in  Plautus  {Mem,  ii.  3.  40)  sajs, 
Qui  extergentur  battaef  we  may  suppose  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet  Philosophers  also 
wore  sandals  of  this  description,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian  (De  PaUioj  4)  and  Appnleins 
(Mei,  ii  and  xi.),  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness.  Isidore  adds,  that  baxese 
were  made  of  willow  («v  taUce),  and  that  they 
were  also  called  caUmee;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  iraAov, 
wood.  From  numerous  specimens  of  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus. 
(Wilkinson,  Mamters  and  Customs^  voL  iiL  p.  336.) 
They  are  sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of 
Egyptian  statues.  According  to  Herodotus,  san- 
dals of  papyrus  (proi^fAara  jS^Xiyo,  iL  37)  were 
a  part  of  the  required  and  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  We  may  presume  that  he 
intended  his  words  to  include  not  only  sandals 
made,  strictly  speaking,  of  pi^tyrus,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
gredient, and  of  which  Appuleius  makes  distinct 
mention,  when  he  describes  a  young  priest  covered 
with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  sandals  of  palm 
{linieu  amicuUi  tin/scfom,  pedetque  palmeie  bojeeis 
induttunj  MeL  ii).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  fior  fiistening  the  band 
which  went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is 
made  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and 
unwrougbt    The  lower  figure  shows  a  aandal  in 
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which  the  portioQt  of  the  palm-lea^  are  interlaced 
with  great  neatnen  and  regokrity,  the  gewing  and 
bindiDg  being  effected  by  fibres  of  papyms.  The 
three  holes  may  be  ofaeerred  for  the  passage  of  the 
hand  and  ligature  already  mentioned.        [J.  Y.] 
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BEBAIO'SEOS  DIKE'  (/9cfaMS<rM»9  tUm), 
IB  action  to  compel  the  Tendor  to  make  a  good 
title,  was  had  reoonrBe  to  when  the  right  or  pos- 
MHkOD  of  the  purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed 
bf  a  third  person.  A  claimant  under  these  cir> 
<™utances,  unlesa  the  present  owner  wete  inclined 
to  fight  the  battle  himself  (afrro/«ax«(y),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  render  as  the  proper  defenduit  in  the 
anse  (us  wpvriipa  itydytaf).  If  the  vendor  were 
then  unwilling  to  appear,  the  action  in  question 
^ns  the  legal  remedy  against  him,  and  might  be 
Ksoited  to  by  the  porehaser  even  when  the  earnest 
<»ly  had  been  paid.  (Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Airrofiax^'tyt 
B«€aWif .)  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Pantaenetos  that  bear  upon 
the  nbject,  it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus  {Animad. 
m  Salm.  iv.  8.  6)  that  the  liability  to  be  so  called 
iipoo  was  inherent  m  the  character  of  a  vendor, 
>Qd  therefore  not  the  subject  of  specific  warranty 
or  eovenants  for  title.  The  same  critic  also  con- 
dudei,  fitnn  the  glosses  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas, 
that  this  action  might  in  like  manner  be  brought 
■^liuit  a  fraudulent  mortgager.  (A  nimad.  in  Salm. 
iy.  3.  m  fin.)  If  the  claimant  had  established  his 
fight,  and  been  by  the  decision  of  the  dicasts  put  in 
i«gal  posiasion  of  the  property,  whether  movable 
^  otherwise,  as  appears  fronm  the  case  in  the 
speech  a^unst  Pantaenetus,  the  ejected  purchaser 
▼n  entitled  to  sue  for  reimbunement  finom  the 
v^or  by  the  action  in  question.  (Pollux,  viii. 
^ )  The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier  (AtL  Procest. 
p.  526)  amonff  the  HiKtu  irp6s  ram,  or  civil  actions 
that  fell  within  the  cognizance  of  the  thesmo- 
tirtae.  ^  [J.  S.  M.] 

BEMA  O^fia),  the  platform  firom  which  the 
ostocB  spoke  in  the  Athenian  iKK\7i(ria,  is  de- 
Kribed  under  Ecclxsia.  It  is  used  by  the  Greek 
vnten  on  Roman  affiiirs  to  indicate  the  Roman 
trihnnaL  (Sec  e.  g.  Plut  Pomp.  41.) 
,  BENDIDEIA  (Bcj^(9eia),  a  festival  celebrated 
D  the  port  town  of  Peiraeeus  in  honour  of  Bendis,' 
•  Thiacian  divinity,  whose  worship  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Attica  about  the  time  of 
Sooate^  for  Plato  (Dc  i&  PubL  init)  introduces 
S^'cntes  giving  an  opinion  on  the  Bendideia,  and 
Bjiog  that  it  was  then  celebrated  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  20th,  or  according 
to  rthera,  on  the  19th  of  Thargelion.  (SchoL  ad 
no.  AepMft.  I  p.  354  ;  Proclus,  ad  Phi,  Thn. 
pp.  3—27.)    The  festival  resembled,  in  its  cha- 


racter, those  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysui 
(Strah.  X.  p.  470),  though  Plato  (i.  e,  p.  854)  men- 
tions  only  feasting ;  but  the  principal  solemnities 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  procession  held  by  the 
Tbradans  settled  in  Peiraeeus,  and  another  held 
by  the  Peinieans  themselves,  which,  according  to 
Plato  {J)e  Be  PM  init.),  were  held  with  great 
decorum  and  pn^riety,  and  a  torch  race  on  horse- 
back in  the  evening'  The  Athenians  identified 
Bf^ndis  with  their  own  Artemis  (He^ch.  a.  v. 
BMts)y  but  the  temple  of  Bendis  (BcifSftcior)  at 
Peiraeeus  was  near  tnat  of  Artemis,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  divinities  must  have  been  dis- 
tinct. (Xenoph.  Hallem,  ii.  4.  §11;  comp.  Liv. 
xxxviiL  41 ;  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim,  GUm,  p.  62 ;  Gin- 
ton,  F,  H,  vol.  ii  p»  402,  dd  edit.)  fL.  a] 
BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.  [Herbs.] 
BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  Tho 
word  beneficinm  is  equivalent  to  feodum  or  fie^  in 
the  writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest 
in  land,  or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or 
things  immovable.  (JPwd,  lib.  2.  tit  1.)  The 
benefidarius  is  he  who  has  a  beneficium.  The 
word  beneficium  often  occurs  in  French  historical 
documents  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  and 
denotes  the  same  condition  of  landed  property, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  is  disioted 
by  feodum.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
two  words  are  often  used  indifferently.  (Guizot, 
Hittfoire  de  la  Chffisation  em  Prance,  vol  iii  p.  247.) 
The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
preferment     (Ducange,  Ghsi,) 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  wivi- 
lege  or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  oi  age, 
sex,  or  condition.    But  the  word  was  dso  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  eariier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  usual  for  a  general,  or  a 
governor  of  a  province,  to  report  to  the  treasury  the 
names  of  those  undnr  his  command  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  state:  those  who  were  included 
in  such  report  were  said  m  hen^icM  ad  aerarium 
deferri,  (Cic  Pro  Arek  c  5,  Ad  Fam.  v.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manutius.)     It  was  required  by  a 
Lex  Julia  that  the  names  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  accounts  of  the  general  or 
governor.   In  benefieut  in  these  passages  may  mean 
that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered  as 
persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and  so 
the  word  ben^cium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported,  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  re- 
ference also  to  'the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  senrices.      The  honours  and 
oflices  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 
Beneficium  also  signified  any  ]m>motion  con- 
ferred on  or  giant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  benefidarii ;  this  practice  was  com- 
mon, as  we  see  firom  inscriptions  in  Gmter  (IL  4, 
cxxx.  5),  in  some  of  which  the  word  beneficiarius 
is  represented  by  the  two  letten  B.  F.     In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  passage  of  Caesar 
{De  BeU.  Civ.  iL  18)  when  he  speaks  of  the  nuMgna 
benefida  and  the  maffnae  elientelae  of  Pompeius  in 
Citerior  Spain.      Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by 
Caesar  (De  Bell,  dv,  I  75),  to  express  the  per* 
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0on  who  bad  receiyed  a  beneficiom.  It  does  not, 
bowevor,  appear  from  these  pasaages,  what  the 
benefidum  actually  was.  It  might  be  any  kind 
of  honour,  or  special  exemption  from  serrioe.  (JM 
BdL  CivAvu  88 ;  Sueton.  TSh  12  ;  V^ratiiis,  !>• 
Re  MUUari^  ii  7.) 

Beneficiarios  is  opposed  by  Festns  (•. «.)  to 
munifez,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from 
military  service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to 
do  military  service. 

Grants  of  land,  and  other  things,  made  by  the 
Roman  enperora,  were  called  benefieia,  and  were 
entered  in  a  book  called  Liber  Ben^oiontm  (Hy* 
ginus,  De  LimitUnts  CondiL  p.  193,  Goes.).  The 
secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book  was  called 
a  commmtariiM  beit^ieiantm,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription in  Gmter  (dlzzviii.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

BESTIA'RII  (Shfpioftdxoi)y  persons  who  fought 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (<mietorammlum\  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  woe  usually 
pennitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  agunst  the 
wild  beasts.  (Cic.  pro  Setct.  64 ;  Sen.  De  Bem^, 
ii  19,  ^.  70;  TertuU.  ApoL  9.)  The  bestiaru, 
who  fought  with  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
are  always  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  gladiators, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic.  ta  VaHn.  17; 
ad  Qk.  J^.  iL  6.  §  5.)  It  appears  that  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  perstMis  were  trained  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  (aakiUae  bediarwm  or  bettUp- 
riorum^  TertulL  ApoL  86.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  {fiudmr  S<in|).  This  action 
might  be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons, 
or  the  illegal  and  forcible  seisure  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  the  subject  of  accusation  (Harpocrat) ; 
and  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (e.  Powftiea.  p.976. 
11)  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forty.  Aocordmg  to  Plutarch  {Sohn,  23)  the  htw 
prescribed  that  raviahers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachmae ;  but  other  accounts  merely  state  gene- 
rally that  the  convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  that  at  which  the  damages  were  laid 
(SiTA^y  r^r  fi?ideriy  6^iAcii^,  LysL  De  Caede 
EraiMth,  p.  33 ;  Dem.  o.  Mid,  p.  528.  20 ;  Harpo- 
cmt.> ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received  one 
half  of  the  fine ;  and  the  state,  as  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
eonnts  Meier  {AU.  Proe,  pw  545)  supposes  the  rape 
to  have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  perpetration  of  ihe  main  offence. 
With  respect  to  aggressions  uprai  property,  the 
action  fitvi^y  is  to  be  distinguishe'd  from  i^o^Kiis^ 
in  that  the  former  implies  the  employment  of 
actual  violence,  the  latter  merely  such  detention  of 
property  as  amounted  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  Ait  Proo.  p.  546),  as  for  in- 
stance the  nonpayment  of  damages,  and  the  like, 
to  the  Buccessnil  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
fovuur  by  a  court  of  justice^  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  540. 
24.)  [J.  S.  M. J 

BI'BASIS  {fiieanris).    fSALTATia] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.     [hivuL\ 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  {fitSKioHinin  or  awtf^ioy 
Bi9fJMv\  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection 
of  books  was  kept;  secondarily,  the  collection 
ttselt    (Festus,  9.  v.)    Little  as  the  states  of  an- 
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Equity  dealt  with  the  instruction  of  tha  pMpl^ 
public  ooUections  of  books  appear  to  have  fa«ai 
veiy  ancient.  That  of  Peisistratus  was  intended 
fixr  public  use  (Oell.  vi  17 ;  Aihen.  i  pi  3) ;  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes. 
About  the  same  time,  Polycrstes,  tynmt  of  Samoa, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  libnuy.  In  the  best 
days  of  Athens,  even  private  persons  had  large 
coUeetions  of  books ;  the  most  important  of  which 
we  know  any  thing,  beloQged  to  Euclid,  Euripides, 
and  Aristotle.  Strabo  says  (xiii  1)  that  Anatotle 
was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowled^e^  made  a  col- 
lection of  books,  and  taught  the  Egyptian  kings 
the  arrangement  of  a  librs^.  The  most  impostant 
and  spleo^  public  library  of  antiquity  was  that 
founded  hj  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  begun 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased  and  re^unmged 
in  an  orderiy  and  systematic  manner  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  also  appomted  a  fixed  librarian 
and  otherwise  provided  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies  eoiH 
tained,  according  to  A.  GeUius  (vi  17)>  700,000 
volumes ;  according  to  Josef^ns,  500,000 ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Seneca  {De  T^rtrnq,  An,  9\  4001,000. 
The  different  reckoning  of  different  satkns  may 
be  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  reconcfled  by  si^ 
posing  that  they  give  the  number  of  books  only  m 
a  part  cf  ihe  Ubruy ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  puts, 
one  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Bmcheioa, 
the  other  in  the  part  called  Secapeion.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  bought  Aristotle's  collection  to  add 
to  the  librsiy,  and  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  continned 
to  add  to  the  stock.  A  great  part  of  this  splendid 
library  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  aicge  of 
Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar :  some  writers  say 
that  the  whole  was  burnt;  but  the  discr^taney 
in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems  to  eoofirm  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  so  fiw.  At 
any  latev  the  library  was  soon  restored,  and 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  vraa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  a.  d.  640.  (See  Gibbon, 
C.5I.)  Connected  with  the  greater  division  of 
the  library,  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called 
Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of  college  to  which  the  name 
of  Mouseion  (or  Museum)  was  given.  Here  many 
favoured  literati  pursued  their  studies,  transcribed 
books,  and  so  fi»th ;  lectures  also  were  delivered. 
The  Pudemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in 
leaL  Eumenes,  kinsr  of  Peigamus,  became  a  patron 
of  literature  and  Uie  sciences,  and  establianed  a 
libraiy,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  jealoua  of 
his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  lilnary  c/[  AlezandruL 
Xt  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increaae^ 
till  Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  deopatnu 
(Pint  Anton,  58.) 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that 
founded  by  Asinios  PoUio  (Plin.  H,  M  viL  30 ; 
laid.  Orig,  vi  5),  and  was  in  the  atrium  Libertatis 
on  Mount  Aventine.  Julius  Caesar  had  fMPqjected 
a  grand  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and  had  com* 
missioned  Varro  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented  by  hie 
death.  (Suet  Jtd.  44.)  The  library  of  PoUio 
was  followed  by  that  of  j\ugustus,  in  the  tonple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Mount  Palatine  (Suet.  At^,  29  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Oc- 
tavianae  (so  called  firom  Augustus^  sister  OctaviaX 
forming  part  of  the  Porticos  Octavia.  (Dion  Case, 
xlix.  43 ;  Pint  Marcell,  30.)     There   were  also 
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Hbnriet  m  the  oupitol  (Suet  Dom,  20),  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  (QelL  zri  8),  in  the  pahue  of 
Tibcrrai  (GeU.  ziil  18),  betidea  the  Ulpian  libiBry, 
which  tnm  the  most  fiunona,  fetmded  bj  Trajan 
(GelL  XL  17  ;  Dion  Case.  IxriiL  16),  called  Ulpian 
IroiD  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This  librarj  was 
ittscbed  hj  Diocletian,  as  an  onuunent,  to  his 
tkenue.    (Vopisc.  Prob.  2.) 

Private  oollections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  seal  of 
Cxero^  Athens,  and  others  in  increasing  their 
libnries  is  wdl  known.  (Cic  Ad  AtL  i  7,  10, 
iv.  5 ;  Ad  Qidnt  Fr,  iiL  4.)  The  library  of  Lu- 
cnllus  was  venr  eztensire,  and  he  allowed  the 
poblie  free  access  to  it  (Pint  LuadL  42.)  To- 
vards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  became,  in  fiiet, 
the  &shioD  to  hare  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as 
s  libcaxy,  and  reserved  for  that  purpose.  However 
igaocant  or  unstadious  a  person  might  be,  it  was 
bahionable  to  appear  learned  by  havin^f  a  library, 
tJumgh  he  might  never  even  read  the  titles  of  the 
boob.  Seneca  {De  JSnmq.  An.  9)  condenms  the 
xage  fiir  moe  book-collecting,  and  rallies  those  who 
were  more  pleaaed  with  the  outside  than  the  in- 
side. Lncian  wrote  a  separate  piece  to  expose 
this  common  fbUy  (wp^f  iattuX^vrov  inxl  iro\Ait 
^iCAia  opro^ver). 

A  Uhnry  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect 
(Vitrav.  VL  7.)  In  Hercdlaneum  a  library  fully 
faniihed  was  diseovexed.  Round  the  walls  it  had 
cases  eootaining  the  books  in  rolls  [Libbr]  ;  these 
cases  were  numbered.  It  was  a  very  small  room ; 
n  man  that  a  penon  by  stretchiiw  out  his  arms 
could  touch  botn  aides  of  it  The  cases  were 
cdled  either  armaria  (Plin.  Bp.  ii.  17  ;  Vopisc. 
ThaL  8),  or  loeutammOn  (Seneca,  D6  TVanq.  An. 
9\  v/bnii  (Jut.  SaL  iil  219),  or  nidi  (Mart  i. 
I18L  15,  viL  17.  5).  Asinxus  PoUio  had  set  the 
fashion  in  hia  public  library  of  adorning  the  room 
with  the  portraita  and  busts  of  celebrated  men,  as 
wdl  as  statues  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses.  This 
enmple  was  soon  foUowed  in  the  private  labnries 
of  the  rich.  (Jut.  iii  219 ;  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  7,  iv. 
28;  Cic 0(2  Fdn%.  vii  23;  Plin.  fl,  N.  zzxv.  2; 
Suet  Tib.  70 ;  Mart  iz.  ^.  ad  Turan. ;  Lipsins, 
Z>e  AiUiatteAs  iSj^M^mo,  in  Opens  vol.  iii. ;  Becker, 
(3>&s,voLip.  I60,&c.)  [A.  A.] 

BICOS  (32KOf  >9  ^e  T^"""^  ^  <^  earthen  vessel 
in  cooomon  use  among  the  Cheeks.  (Pollux,  vi 
14,  viL  162,  X.  73.)  Hesyehius  (s.e.)  defines  it 
ai  a  ardfjufos  with  hanAes.  It  was  used  for 
holdmg  wxne  (Xen.  Anab,  i  9.  §  25),  and  salted 
iKat  and  fish.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  116,  £)  Herodotus 
(1 194)  speaka  of  fiUxovs  ^u^uergbms  itardyovin 
Aw  vXmm,  which  some  commcntaton  int^ret 
hj^^vesadimade  of  the  wood  of  the  pahn  tree  full 
of  wine.**  But  as  Eiutathhu  (m  Oi.  p.  1445) 
•peaks  of  cAWev  ^oofudpcn  iSacof,  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  in  Herodotos  pUcmn  ^ufuetflov^  k.  r. 
^,  **  vcssds  fiill  of  palm  wine.** 

BIDENS.     [Rastrum.] 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
SBjone  had  bMn  struck  by  lightning  (Festus, 
i.  9.  /Ugmriimn%  or  where  any  one  had  been  killed 
Vf  ^ghtning  and  buried.  Such  a  place  was  con- 
adoed  sacred.  Priests,  who  were  called  biden- 
tdes  (I  e.  soeervf  Ties),  collected  the  earth  which 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  lightning,  and  everything 
that  had  been  scorcaied,  and  burnt  it  in  the  ground 
with  a  sonowfnl  murmur.  (Lucan,  L  606.)  The 
ofidiling  piieet  was  said  tfomdatt  fidgw  (Jut.  SaL 
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vi  587 ;  compare  Orelli,  Inter,  vol.  I  p.  481.  No. 
2482) ;  he  further  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacri- 
ficing a  two-year-old  sheep  (Jiidmi)^  whence  the 
name  of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also 
erected  an  altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or 
fence.  It  was  not  aUowable  to  tread  on  the  place 
(Persius,  iL  27),  or  to  touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at 
it  (Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  5.)  Sometimes  a  bidental 
which  had  nearly  fidlen  to  decay  fix)m  length  of 
time  was  restored  and  renovated  (Orelli,  Inter., 
No.  2483) ;  but  to  remove  the  bounds  of  one 
{jmaoert  btdental)^  or  in  any  way  to  violate  ita 
sacred  precincts,  was  considered  as  sacrilege.  (Hor. 
Art  PoeL  471.)  From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it 
appears  to  have  been  believed  that  a  pers<m  who 
was  guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental,  would  be  pu- 
nished by  the  gods  with  frenzy ;  and  Seneca  {Nat. 
Quae$L  ii  53)  mentions  another  belief  of  a  similar 
kind,  that  wine  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
would  produce  in  any  one  who  drank  it  death  or 
madness.  Persons  who  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning  {fidgmiti)  were  not  removed,  but  were  buried 
on  the  SDot  (Persi  &il.  iL  27;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii  54 ;  Hartung,  Rdigian  der  Romtr^  vol.  iL  p. 
IS.)  [A.  A.] 

BIDIAEI  (/SiSmuoi),  called  in  inscriptions 
/3i8coi  or  /9(8vot,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose 
business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
Their  house  of  meeting  (ipx**^*^)  "^"^  ^  ^^ 
market-place.  (Pans.  iii.  1 1.  §  2.)  They  were 
either  five  (Pans.  2.  e.)  or  six  in  number  (B5ckh, 
Corp.  Insorip.  nr.  1271.  1364),  and  had  a  presi- 
dent who  is  called  in  inscriptions  irp4a9vs  fidUtfV. 
(B5ckh,  Corp.  Interip.  vol.  L  p.  61 1.)  Bikkh  con- 
jectures that  filZwi  or  fil9voi  is  the  Laconian  form 
for  fdvoi  or  ftSuoi,  and  signifies  witnesses  and 
judges  among  the  youth.  (Comp.  MlUler,  Dorian^ 
iii  7.  §  8.)  Valckenaer  (ad  Herod.  vL  57)  sup- 
poses ^t  the  bidiaei  were  the  same  as  the  yo/M»- 
^^Axucer;  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  BSckh 
show  that  the  bidiaei  and  ro/co^oAoiccf  were  two 
separate  classes  of  officers. 

BIQA  or  BI6AE.    [Currus.] 

BIGATUS.    [DaifARius.] 

BIPA'LIUM.     [Pali.] 

BIPENNia    [Sbcuris.] 

BIREMI&    [Navis.] 

BIRRUS  (fii^s),  a  cape  or  hood,  which  was 
worn  out  of  doon  over  the  shoulder^  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On  the 
former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram* 
marian  with  the  laeema^  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cuculUu.  It  had  a  long  nap,  which  waa 
commonly  of  sheep*8  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaverV 
wool.  It  probably  derived  its  name  firom  the  red 
colour  (irippos)  of  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  is  only  mentioned  by  the  later  writers.  (Vopiscu 
Oarin.  20 ;  CUudian,  Epi^.  87.) 

BISB'LLIUM.     fSiLLA.] 

BISSEXTUM.     [Oalrndarium.} 

BLABES  DIKE'  (fixderis  Bixri).  This  action 
was  available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
from  the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that 
whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  fonlt  of  omission 
or  commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the 
defendant  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
but  the  two  great  classes  into  which  fixd8at  nm^ 
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be  divided  are  the  Mtvyuoi  and  the  &9e<rfjuu.  The 
iint  ol  these  will  inclade  all  cauBes  aming  from 
the  nonfulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal 
bond  was  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant 
upon  conviction ;  the  second,  all  injuries  of  property 
which  the  law  did  not  specify  nominatun,  but 
generally  directed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  equal 
to  twice  the  esUmated  damage  if  the  offence  was 
intentional,  if  otherwise  by  a  bare  compensation. 
(Meier,  AU,  Proc,  p.  188,  &c^  p.  475,  &c. ;  Dem. 
&  Mid.  p.  528.)  Besides  the  general  word  p}J£i\Sy 
others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  actions  of 
this  kind,  as  h/ZpmriHiwv,  rerpaxi^y^  jucroAXudi, 
and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plaintiff 
seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
*£^Xa^c  fi«,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  oIk  kvoHiZohs 
ifiol  rh  hfyifpioy  in  Demosthenes  {Pro  Pkorm, 
p.  950.  21).  The  proper  court  was  determined 
by  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  damage  done  by  Philocleon  to  the 
cake-woman^s  basket  (Aristoph.  Vesp,\  and  sup- 
posititious testimony  given  in  the  name  of  another, 
thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  action, 
f^tvUofMprvpMy  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  iii.  p.  849.  20), 
were  equally  fi?<.d€ai  at  Attic  kw,  the  varie^  of 
the  actions,  and  consequently  of  the  jurisdictions 
under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  further  specification  upon  this 
point  [J.  &  M.] 

BOEDRO'MIA  {$<»itp6fua),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  BoSdromius. 
(MUller,  Dor,  ii.  8.  §  5.)  The  name  Boedromius, 
by  which  Apollo  was  called  in  Boeotia  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  1  ;  Callimach. 
Hynm,  ApolL  69),  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who 
either  by  his  actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles 
afforded  assistance  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
origin  of  the  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent authoiB  to  different  events  in  Grecian  story. 
Plutarch  (7%m.  27)  says  that  Theseus,  in  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  did  not  give  batUe  till  after 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobos  ;  and,  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  successful  battle  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  the  Athenians, 
down  to  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Boedromia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Afagn.  and  Euripides  (Ion.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus,  Xuthus 
or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocration,  s.  o.) 
bis  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and  procured 
them  the  victory.  Respectmg  the  particulars  of 
this  festival  nothing  is  known  except  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Artemis.  (Comp,  Spanheim,  <id 
Callinu  Hpnu.  in  ApoU.  69.)  [L.  &] 

BOEOTARCHES  {Bowrdpxni^  m  houtrdp- 
X^O*  ^^^  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Boeotian  constitution  as  well  as  of 
the  Boeotarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Ame 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc.  L  12.)  Sixty  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  settled  in  the  coontzy  then  caUed  Cad- 
meis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  country,  during 
their  occupation  oi  it,  was  divided  into  seveiul 
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states,  containing  each  a  principal  city,  with  iu 
(vKTcXc?;  or  ^vfifiopoi  (inhabitants  of  the  same 
/*oTpo^  or  district)  living  around  it^  Of  these 
greater  states,  with  dependent  territories,  there 
seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, — a 
number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
gends. (Pans.  ix.  3.  §  4.)  The  names  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers  on  the  subject ; 
we  know,  however,  for  certain  that  they  formed  a 
confederacy  called  the  Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes 
at  its  head,  the  dependencies  of  wnich  ei^  formed 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These 
dependent  towns,  or  districts,  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  national  confedeiacy,  but 
with  the  neighbouring  chief  ci^,  as  Cynoscephalae 
was  with  Thebet.  In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  troops  and  money,  to  make  up  the  con- 
tingent fhxnished  by  the  state  to  which  they  be- 
longed, to  the  general  confederacy.  (Arnold, 
ad  7%flic  iv.  76.)  Of  the  independent  states  Thi»- 
cydides  (iv.  93)  mentions  seven  by  name ;  and 
gives  us  reasons  for  concluding  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  ten  or  twelve  ia 
number,  Thebes  being  the  chiet  Plataea  bad 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  as  early  as  B.  c.  519 ;  and  in 
B.  a  374,  Thespiae,  another  member  of  the  league, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thebana.  (Clinton,  F,  H» 
voLiLp.396;  Thuc.  iiL  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  /SovX^  and  tniias.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  2. 
§  29.)  The  fiov\4i  was  presided  over  by  an  archon, 
who  probably  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  func- 
tions of  the  old  kings  ;  but  possessed  little,  if  any, 
executive  authority.  The  polemarchs^  who,  in 
treaties  and  agreements  are  mentioned  next  to  the 
archon,  had  some  executive  authority,  but  did  not 
command  forces  ;  e.g.  they  could  imprison  (Xen. 
HdL  L  c),  and  they  directed  the  levies  of  troopa 
But  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate  state,  there 
was  an  archon  of  the  confedeiacy  —  (tpx""  ^^ 
Kouf^  Boifl»r£K,  most  probably  always  a  Theban. 
( Bdckh,  Inacr.  1593.)  His  name  was  affixed  to  all 
alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  he  was  president  of  what  Thncy- 
dides  (v.  38)  calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed 
the  afl^urs  of  the  league  (&v(uf  rh  iriipos  tx'*^'^*^)* 
On  important  questions  they  seem  to  have  been 
united  ;  for  the  same  author  speaks  of  them  as  ^ 
fiwKfi^  and  informs  us  that  the  detominationa  of 
the  Boeotarchs  required  the  ratification  of  tliia 
body  befere  they  were  valid.  The  Boeotarchs 
themselves  were  properly  the  military  heads  of  the 
confedenu^,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ;  bnt  we 
also  find  them  discha^ng  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are  re- 
presented by  Thucydides  (v.  38)  as  fiinning  an 
alliance  with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambasaa- 
dors  on  their  return  home ;  as  n^otiating  with 
envoys  from  other  countries  ;  and  acting  as  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  league,  though  the 
fiouK^  refiised  to  sanction  the  measures  they  had 
resolved  on  in  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  Another  instance  in  which  the 
Boeotarchs  i4>pear  as  executive  is  their  interference 
with  Agesilaus,  on  his  embarking  txxjm  Aulis  for 
Asia  (B.C.  396),  when  they  prevented  him  of- 
fering sacrifice  as  he  wished.  (Plat.Age$.  6  ;  Xeo. 
HelL  ilL  4.  §  4.)  StiU  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Boeotarchs  was  of  a  military  nature:  thus  they  led 
into  the  field  the  troops  of  their  respective  states  ; 
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and  wlien  at  home^  they  took  whatever  meaAirefl 
vere  requuite  to  forward  the  militaiy  operations  of 
the  leagne,  or  of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we 
read  of  one  of  the  Theban  Bocotarchs  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the 
purpose  of  being  readj  to  attack  Pktaea.  (Pans. 
IX.  1.  §  3.)  Each  state  of  the  confederacy  dected 
one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans  two  (Thuc.  ii  2,  ir. 
91,  Tii  30  ;  Diod.  zv.  51)  ;  althouffh  on  one  oocsr 
sion,  t.  «u  after  the  retnm  of  the  exiles  with  Pelo- 
pidss  (b.  c  379),  we  read  of  there  being  three  at 
Tbebek  (Pint.  Pdop.  13).  The  totid  nmnber 
horn  the  whole  eonfedency  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotaichs  by  Thncydides  (it.  91),  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Deliom  (b.  a  424).  There  is, 
hovevo;  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his 
meaninff :  some  nndostand  him  to  speak  of  eleven, 
•ome  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs. 
I>r.  Arnold  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number;  and 
ve  think  the  context  is  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion 
that  there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that 
the  number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Leuctia  (&  a  371),  we  find  seven 
Boeotarchs  mentioned  (Diod.  xv.  52, 53 ;  Pans.  ix. 
13.  §  3) ;  on  another  occasion,  when  Greece  was 
intaded  by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  279),  we  read  of  four. 
Livy  (zliL  43)  states  that  there  were  twelve,  but 
before  the  time  (&  a  171)  to  which  his  statement 
lefecs,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  nmnber  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
ipectTve  states  on  every  expedition  or  to  every 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, fermed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  detexmxned  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pre- 
sident being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs 
who  commanded  alternately.  (Thuc  iv.  91  ;  Diod. 
xr.51.)  Their  period  of  service  was  a  year,  be- 
ginning about  the  wintor  sobtioe ;  and  whoever 
continued  in  office  longer  than  his  time,  was  punish- 
able with  death  both  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cities 
(Pint.  Pdcp.  24  ;  Pans.  ix.  14.  §  3.)  Bpameinondos 
and  Pelopidas  did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laeonia 
(bl  a  369),  but  their  eminent  services  saved  them  ; 
in  fiieC  the  judges  did  not  even  oome  to  a  vote  re- 
speeCiiig  the  fianner.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
a  Boeotereh  was  digible  to  office  a  second  time,  and 
Pelopidas  was  repeatedly  chosen.  From  the  case 
of  Epamefnondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought 
before  Theban  judges  (SacaoTaf),  for  transgression 
of  the  law  whidh  limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may 
eonelnde  that  each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to 
his  own  state  ahme,  and  not  to  the  goneial  body  of 
the  four  eonncils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Livy  (xxziii  27,  xlu.  44).  He  fhrthei  informs 
US  that  the  league  (ooaafiaMi)  was  broken  up  by 
the  Remans  B.  a  1 71.  (Compare  Polyb.  xxviii.  2. 
§  10  — rh  BotatrSr  I0rot  unrrcA^.)  Still  it  must 
haiie  been  partially  revived,  as  we  are  told  of  a 
second  bccsdung  up  by  the  Romans  after  the  de- 
stroctioa  of  Corinth  b.  c  146.  (Pans.  viL  16. 
i  6.)  [R.  W.] 

BOMBYCINUM.     [Sbricum.] 

BONA,  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man^  property  (Paulus, 
BeeepL  SemtenL  v.  6,  16 ;  Dig.  37.  tit  I.  s.  3  ; 
50.  tit  16.  s.  49) ;  and  in  the  phnues  bonorum 
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emtio,  oessio,  possessio,  ususfructus,  the  word 
**  bona  **  is  equivalent  to  property.  It  expresses 
all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or  merdy  as 
possessor ;  and  every  thing  to  which  he  has  any 
right  But  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.83): 
'*  Proprie  bona  dici  non  possimt  quae  plus  ineom- 
modi  quam  commodi  habent**  However,  the  use 
of  the  word  m  the  case  of  univeml  succession 
comprehended  both  the  commodum  and  ineommo* 
dnm  of  that  which  passed  to  the  uniyertal  suc- 
cessor. But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the  pn^terty 
as  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  perwm  who  has  the 
ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  words  ^'all  that  I  have,*'  ''all  that  I  am 
worth,**  **  all  my  property,**  in  English  show  the 
legal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de* 
scribes.  The  legal  expression  in  domi,  as  opposed 
to  dominium,  or  Qfdriiarian  oumersfdp^  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  i4>prehended 
by  anv  person  who  is  slightly  conversont  with 
English  law. 

'^There  is,**  sdys  Gains  (ii.  40),  ''amongforeignets 
(peregrim)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  (domtiitaia), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  oc  he 
is  not  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people  ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not  But  afterwards  the 
ownership  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be 
the  owner  {donunut)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance, 
if^  in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer 
it  to  yon  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure 
cessio,  but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing  in- 
deed becomes  your  thing  (ta  5ofMs),  but  it  will  re> 
main  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession 
you  have  it  by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usuca- 
pion is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to 
be  yours  absolutely  (pkttojmn)^\haX  is,  it  is  yours 
both  in  bonis  and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  mancipated  to  you,  or  trans- 
ferred to  you  by  the  in  jure  cessio.**  In  this  pas- 
sage Gains  refers  to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring 
property  which  were  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio^  and  usucapion, 
which  are  also  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in 
another  passage  (iL  65). 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans, 
called  res  mancqii  [Mangipiuii ],  could  only  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
formalities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it 
was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer 
the  ownership^  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis, 
and  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  legally  the  owner  until  the  usucapion 
was  completed, notwithstanding  he  had  parted  with 
the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownenhip  of 
res  mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  ^e  Roman  law  re- 
cognised as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  cmnpound 
but  a  simple  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute 
ownership.  But  when  it  was  once  established 
that  one  man  might  have  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship, and  another  the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  thing,  the  com- 
plete notion  of  Quiritarian  ownership  became  a 
notion  compounded  of  the  strict  legal  notion  of 
ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  as  united 
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in  the  nme  person.  And  m  a  man  miffht  have 
both  the  Qairitarian  ownowhip  and  the  r^ht  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might  have  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  only,  and  another  might  have  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  hare  ownership  was 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  same  terms  (ear  jun 
Qmriiium)  as  that  ownership  which  was  complete, 
but  sometmies  it  was  appropriately  called  nudtan 
Jus  Quiriiium  (Oaiiu,  iii.  lOO),  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  hare  right  was  still  odled  dcmimtt^ 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  kmi- 
/ruetucaiut  and  the  homa$  fidd  potantor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepa- 
imtion  of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
thing,  is  not  known ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer 
of  ownership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict 
legal  form,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman 
jurists  would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome 
was  giadually  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  the 
jnrJiBdiction  of  the  praetor  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  law.  Thus,  that  interest  which  a  man  had 
acquired  in  a  thing,  and  which  only  wanted  certain 
forms  to  make  it  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  pro- 
tected by  the  praetor.  The  praetor  could  not  give 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  he  could  protect  a  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing —  he  could  maintain 
his  possession:  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
praetor  did  with  respect  to  those  who  were  pos- 
sessors of  public  land ;  they  had  no  ownership,  but 
only  a  possession,  in  which  they  were  protected 
by  the  praetor*s  interdict.  [Aorariab  Lkoxs, 
p.  38.] 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
]»aetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of 
GaiuB  (I  54),  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free 
from  difficulty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  fitnn 
a  bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  ntilu  in  rem.  (Dig.  41. 
tit  1.  s.  52.)  Possesiio  is  the  general  name  of  the 
interest  whidi  was  thus  protected.  The  person 
who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  causa  was 
also  entitled  to  the  actio  Publiduia,  in  case  he 
lost  the  possession  of  the  thing  before  he  had 
gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.  (Gains,  iv. 
S6.) 

The  phrases  bonomm  possessio,  bonorum  posses- 
sor, mmit  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
praetor  by  the  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownenhip.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said 
in  posaesnonem  rsrvfli,  or  bonorum  debUork  nuUi, 
(Dig.  42.  tit  5.  s.  14,  &c)  [Bonorum  Emtio  ; 
Bonorum  Pos8I8sio.1 

As  to  things  nee  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee 
mancipi.     Siich  transfer  was  made  according  to 
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the  jus  gentium  (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  tennX 
(Gains,  il  26,  41,  20 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  I  16.) 

(Zimmem,  Uebtrdaa  Weaen  deatogmamdm  lorn- 
tanachen  E^antknmg^  Bhemit^  Mtu./ur  Juriapr. 
iiL  3.)  [G.  L.] 

BONACADU'CA.  CbdbcMm  litenlly  signifies 
that  which  fiills :  thus,  glana  oaduoa^  aceordnig  to 
Gains  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  30),  is  the  mast  which 
fells  fivm  a  tree.  Caduenm,  in  its  goiera]  sense, 
might  be  any  thing  without  an  owner,  or  what  the 
person  entitled  to  neglected  to  take  (Ctc.  De  Or. 
lii  31,  PkiL  X  5) ;  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  c^ 
dttcum  and  bona  cadnea,  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian 
{Frag.  xviL  Ds  Caducia\  which  is  as  follows : — 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person,  so 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  taken  it,  that  thing  is  called  esdv* 
carni,  as  if  it  hadySdZen  fivm  him ;  JBur  instance,  if 
a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmarried  person,  or  s 
Latinns  Junianus ;  and  the  unmarried  person  did 
not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  same  time  the  Latinus  did  not  obtsm 
the  Jus  Quiritium,  or  had  become  a  per^rinia 
(see  Cujaciiis,  ad  Vlfdani  lUdoa  XXIX,  vol  L  ed. 
NeapoL  1 756),  the  l^acy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a 
hsraa  aaparte^oT a  legatee, died  before  the  opening 
of  the  will,  the  thing  was  oadmenm.  The  thing 
which  failed  to  come  to  a  person  in  consequence 
of  something  happening  in  the  life  of  the  testator 
was  said  to  be  in  eanaa  cadnei;  that  which  failed 
of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of  the  testator 
and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  simply  called 
eaducnm,  (Comp.  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  62,  and  Dig. 
31.  s.  51 ;  Cod»  Ovii,  Art.  1039,  Ajc) 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  9),  had  the 
double  object  of  enooungmg  marriages  and  enrich- 
ing the  treasury — aararinm  (Tacit  A$m.  iii  25X 
and  contained,  with  reference  to  these  two  objects, 
a  great  numb«r  of  provisions.  Martial  (v.  JE^.  75) 
alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum  came,  in  the  fint 
place,  to  those  among  the  heiedes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  hereides  had  no  children,  it  canM 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children.  The 
law  gave  the  jus  aocrescendi,  that  is,  the  right  to 
the  caducum  as  fer  as  the  third  d^iree  of  oon- 
sanguinity,  both  ascending  and  descending  (Ulp. 
/^Vt^.  18),  to  those  who  were  made  heredes  by  the 
wilL  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  eada- 
cum,  in  case  there  was  no  prior  claimant,  belvged 
to  the  aerarium ;  or,  as  Ulpian  (xxviil  7)  ejiuresscs 
it,  if  no  one  was  oitided  to  the  bonorum  possessio, 
or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but  did  not  assert  his 
r^ht,  tne  bona  became  public  properly  (popido 
d^enmiuryy  according  to  the  Lex  Jmia  caducaria; 
but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperar  Antoninni 
Caiacalla  it  was  appropriated  to  the  fiscas:  the  jns 
aocrescendi  above  mentioned  was,  howevK',  still 
retained.  The  lawyers,  however  (iwri  prudaniia- 
stmt),  by  various  devices,  such  as  snbstitutioDs, 
often  succeeded  in  making  tin  law  of  no  effect. 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Diff  est  (28.  tit  4.  s.  3), 
in  which  bona  caduca  weie  mimed  by  the  fiscui 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  another  in 
which  the  fiscus  is  mentioned  even  under  Hadrian, 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  term  aeraixam 
used.    (Savigny,  ^yston,  Sic  il  273^  note  qq.) 


BONA  FIDES. 

He  vko  took  the  portioD  of  a  beret.  wUch 
becnw  caincum,  took  it  by  aniTeml  auoceMion : 
b  the  cite  of  a  legacy,  the  aducum  was  a  mingnlaT 
neeefliiBn.  Bnt  he  who  took  an  hereditat  caduca, 
took  it  with  the  beqaeelf  of  Ireedom,  of  legadea, 
aad  fidei  eonmuBea  with  which  it  waa  hurthened : 
if  the  legata  and  fidei  coimniMa  beeame  cadaca,  all 
chuget  with  which  they  were  burthened  became 
cadoca  aki.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
caelehi,azid  the  otImu,  or  ehikUeu  penon  (who  was 
ooder  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capectty  of  taking  the  inheritance.  {Cod.  Tiii.  58.) 
Judimn  (Cod.rL6l)  pat  an  end  to  the  cadacnm, 
vith  all  ita  l^gal  conaeqnenoea.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned title  {De  Oadmeis  ioUemUt)  it  is  stated  both 
that  the  name  and  the  thing  (aonMa  ti  maseria 
eadaoormm)  had  their  oijgin  in  the  civil  wan,  that 
manj  proTiaions  of  the  law  were  eyaded,  and  many 
had  heoome  obsolete.  (Jqt.  Sal.  ix.  88 ;  Gains, 
i.  150,  ii.  207,  UL  144,  286 ;  Lipsius,  Exeura.  ad 
Tacit  ^M.  iiL  25 ;  Marexoll,  Lekrimck  der  Jnstitiii, 
in  Kna.  RtekiM.)  As  to  the  Dos  Caduca,  see 
Dos.  [O.  L.] 

BONA  FIDESb  This  tenn  fireqnently  ocean 
\a  the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jorista.  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
thii^  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
Baloa,  both  of  which  tenns,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense. 
[Dolus  Malus.] 

Genemlly  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  ab- 
KQce  of  all  frand  and  nnfiur  dealing  or  acting.  In 
thia  aense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all 
feuid,  whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or 
diwiiniilatiop,  is  a  necessaiy  ingredient  in  all  eon- 
tiacta. 

Bom  fid^  pa$aidearB  applies  to  him  who  has  ac- 
qund  the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title, 
u  he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona 
fide,  had  a  capad^  of  acquiring  the  ownership 
hy  ofiia^ion,  and  had  the  protecti<ni  of  the  actio 
Pohliciaa^  Thus  a  penon  who  receired  a  thing 
either  mandpi,  or  nee  mandpi,  not  fi:om  the  owner, 
hot  £rom  a  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
ovuer,  coula  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapion. 
(Gaioa,  iL  43 ;  trip.  .rVt^  xiz.  8.)  Athin^  which 
vaayMm  or  m  fosawta,  or  the  res  mancipi  of  a 
fenale  who  was  in  the  totela  <d  her  agnati,  unless 
it  vas  ddrrered  by  her  under  the  anctoritas  of  her 
tator,  was  not  subject  to  usuo^ion,  and  dierefore 
in  these  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
wu  immateriaL  (Oaius,  L  192,  ii  45,  &c  ;  Cic. 
Ad  AtL  L  5,  Pro  Plaeeo^  c  34.)  A  person  who 
hooght  from  a  pupillus  without  the  anctoritas  of 
his  tntor,  or  with  me  anctoritas  of  a  person  whom 
be  knew  not  to  be  the  tutor,  did  not  purchase 
hina  fide ;  that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  a  legal  fraud. 
A  aole  tutor  could  not  purchase  a  thing  bona  fide 
&|)ia  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he  purchased  it  fit>m 
uother  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide  sale  had  been 
o»de,  the  tnnsaction  was  nulL  (Dig.  26.  tit  8. 
1.5.) 

In  Taiions  actions  ariring  out  of  mutual  dealings, 
■^  ss  buying  and  sdling,  lending  and  hiring, 
Ptttoenhip,  and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
aeqnum  and  justom ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
tioMa  eaQed  bonae  fidei  actiones.  The  fiirmnla  of 
the  ptaetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
<(Dpowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
"une  m  loma  jidty  that  is  according  to  the  real 
■erita  of  the  case :  sometimes  aequius  melius  was 
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used  instead  of  ex  bona  fide.  (Oaius,  it.  83;  Giqi 
Of.  iii.  17,  Topic.  c.l7s  BrissoQius,i>s/\)nmtt^ 
dec.  lib.  V.) 

BONA  RAPTA.    [Fuhtuii.] 

BONA  VACA'NTIA  were  originaUv  the  pre- 
nerty  which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without 
haTing  disposed  of  it  by  will,  aad  without  leaving 
any  hurts.  Such  property  was  q>en  to  occupancy, 
aad  so  loQg  as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  ex- 
isted, such  an  erent  must  not  have  been  uncom- 
mon. A  remedy  was,  however,  found  for  this  by 
the  bonorum  possessio  of  the  praetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  oc^inally 
claimed  the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intes- 
tate and  without  hmndu  UgitimL  The  claim  of 
the  state  to  such  property  seems  to  have  been  fint 
established  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaesu 
[Bona  CAnucA.]  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  eariier 
periods  the  aerarium,  and  afterwards  the  fiscus, 
did  not  take  such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it 
per  miveniiatem.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  dyii^  without 
heredes,  the  lesion  to  which  he  belonged  had  a 
daim  befiue  the  fiscus ;  and  various  coipoEBta 
bodies  had  a  like  preference  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  dyi^g  without  heiedes. 
(MaiecoU,  LekHmck  der  ImmUL  de*  Mom.  BedU; 
Sa\-igny,  iS^tifem,  dx.  vol  ii.  p.  300.)        [G.  L,] 

BONO'RUM  CE'SSIO.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  bonorum  oessio,  m  jure  and  etetrajut.  The  In 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bononan  essitb  mtrajut  was  introduced  by 
a  Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent 
debtor  to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors. 
The  debtnr  might  declare  his  willingness  to  give 
up  his  property  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message. 
The  debtor  dius  avoided  the  infimiia  consequent 
on  the  bonorum  emtio,  which  was  involuntary, 
and  he  was  finee  fixHu  all  personal  execution.  He 
was  also  allowed  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his 
property  for  his  support  An  old  gloss  describes 
the  bonorum  cessio  thus :  Cedert  Umu  ui  ab  wd- 
veniiaie  nanmi  suarum  rooedere. 

The  property  thus  given  iq>  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase.  If  the 
debtor  subsequently  acquired  property  this  also 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  Iblly 
satisfied.  A  constitution  of  Alexander  Severus 
(Cod.  7.  tit  71.  s.  1)  declares  that  those  who  made 
a  bonorum  cessio  were  not  released,  unless  the 
crediton  were  frilly  paid  ;  but  they  had  the  privi. 
lege  of  not  being  imprisoned,  if  judgment  was  given 
against  them  in  an  action  by  one  of  thev  old  cre- 
ditors. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  oessio  does  not 
seem  quite  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was 
not  the  oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person 
of  the  debtor  firom  being  taken  in  execution.  The 
lex  Poetelia  Papiria  (b.  c  827)  exempted  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  (niai  qui  noaeam  mermt9et)y  and 
only  made  his  propoty  (bo$ia)  liable  fr>r  his  debts. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy  (viii 
28)  whether  this  was  a  bonorum  cessio  in  the 
sense  of  the  bonorum  cessio  of  the  Julian  law,  or 
only  a  bonomm  emtio  with  the  privilege  of  freedom 
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from  arrest.  Thi;  Tablet  of  Hciaclea  (Mnzocchi, 
p«  423)  spealcs  of  those  qm  m  jure  Aonam  oopiam 
Juraba/Hi;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  bonorom  oessto,  and  was  a  dedaiation  on 
oath  tn  jure^  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  that  his  property  was  sofficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  this  was  stiU  accompanied  with  in- 
fiimia.  So  fiff  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  sach 
declaration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the 
debtor  by  the  Poetelia  lex.  The  Julian  law  ren- 
dered the  process  of  the  cessio  bonomm  more 
simple,  by  making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and 
giving  furthtf  privileges  to  the  insolvent  Like 
several  other  Julian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
solidated and  extended  the  provisions  of  previous 
enactments.  The  term  bonorum  cessio  is  used  in 
the  Scotch  law,  and  the  eaiiy  practice  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  system.  (Gains,  iii  28 ;  Dig.  42. 
tit  3 ;  Cod.  vil  tit  71.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law  an  emancipated  son  had  no 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  his  &ther,  whether  he 
died  testate  or  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated  children  the 
privilege  of  equal  succession  with  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  father  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  this  grant  might  be  either  contra 
tabulas  or  ab  intetlato.  But  this  favour  was  granted 
to  emancipated  children  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  with 
their  father^s  property,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equal  division  among  all  the  fother^  chilc&en,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  &ther> 
death,  and  which  would  have  been  acquired  for 
the  father  in  case  they  had  still  remained  in  his 
power.  This  was  called  bonorum  collatia  It  re- 
sembles the  old  English  hotchpot,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  framed  the  provision  in  the  statute 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  c.  10.  &  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestate^  estate.  (Dig.  87.  tit  6  ; 
Cod.  vi.  tit  20  ;  Thibaut,  SysUm  des  Pcmdekten 
JiedUs^  §  901,  &C.,  9th  ed.,  where  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  bon<»imi  collatio  are  more  particularly 
stated.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  E'MTXO  ET  EMTOR.  The 
expression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
wa«  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 
liable  to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not 
defended  in  his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum 
cessio  according  to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not 
pay  any  sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 
sentence  ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (AuL  GelL  xv.  13, 
XX.  1)  or  by  the  praetor*s  edict  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  penon,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  neither  heres  nor  bono- 
rum possessor,  nor  any  other  person  entitled  to 
succeed  to  it  In  this  case  the  property  belonged 
to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt,  the  prae- 
tor ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  application 
of  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  iL  154,  167.)  In  the 
case  of  the  property  of  a  living  person  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  the  application  of  the  creditors,  or- 
der^ it  to  be  possessed  {posnderi)  by  the  creditors 
for  thirty  successive  days,  and  notice  to  be  given 
of  the  sale.  This  explains  the  expression  in  Livy 
(iL  24) :  **  ne  quis  znilitis,  donee  in  castris  esset. 


BONORUM  POSSESSIO. 

hojmpoBsideret  aut  venderet"  The  crediton  vns 
said  m  po9a6$riongm  rtrum  debitorU  mUti:  some- 
times a  single  credits  obtained  the  posieisia 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  posseisio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  manaoement  of  the  bitn- 
ness  to  one  of  them,  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  cbose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  propertr 
(Cic  Ad  AtLl  9,  yll  i  Pto  P.  QmaHa,  c  15), 
or  a  curator  bonomm  if  no  immediate  sale  was 
intended.  The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  bj  the 
sale  only  the  bonorimi  possessio :  the  property  ms 
his  In  bonis,  until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarion 
ownership  by  usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  wss 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship. Both  the  bonomm  possessores  and  the  ein< 
tores  had  no  legal  rights  (liirectas  aelioitet)  npiwA 
the  debt<nv  of  the  person  whose  property  was  pos- 
sessed or  purchased,  nor  could  they  be  le^y 
sued  by  them ;  but  the  praetor  allowed  nfiZet  ao' 
thnet  both  m  their  favour  and  against  them. 
(Gains,  iii.  77 ;  iv.  35,  65  and  HI ;  Dig.  42.  til 
4,  5 ;  Savigny,  Dow  R^toki  des  Bsrit$»t^  p.  410, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L] 

BONO'RUM  POSSE'SSIO  is  defined  by 
Ulpian  (Dig.  87.  tit  1.  s.  3)  to  be  **  the  right  oi 
suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimony  or  thing  which 
belonged  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  death."*  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritance 
were  gradually  reUxed  by  the  praetor^  edict,  and 
a  new  kind  of  succession  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  person  might  have  a  bonorom  possessio  who 
could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal  inh^tance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  talmlatf  secundum  tabukuy  and  tt<a- 
iatL 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  daim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  &ther*s  will,  or  not  expressly  exhoedated,  the 
praetor^  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possestio 
contra  tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring 
into  hotchpot  {bonorum  collatio)  with  his  brethren 
who  continued  in  the  parentis  power,  whatever 
property  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parents  death. 
The  bonorom  possessio  was  given  both  to  children 
of  the  blood  (naturalcs)  and  to  adopted  ehildroi, 
provided  the  forma  were  not  adopted  into  sny 
other  family,  and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptiTe 
parentis  power  at  the  time  of  his  deatL  If  a 
freedman  made  a  will  without  leaving  his  patron 
as  much  as  one  half  of  his  property,  the  patron 
obtained  the  bonorom  possessio  of  one  hal^  unless 
the  freedman  appointed  a  son  of  his  own  Uood  as 
his  successor. 

The  bonorom  possessio  secundum  tabulas  wai 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  c<Hifontt* 
ably  to  the  words  of  the  wUl,  to  those  named  in  it 
as  heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  intitled  to 
make  a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose 
to  make  such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundoni 
tabulas  in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  form' 
alities  had  not  been  observed,  provided  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  to  the  will.  (Gains,  il 
147,  *'  si  mode  defunctus,''  &c.) 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (intestaii)  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  daim  the 
bonorum  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  thero 
being  no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  three  first 
class  were  children,  Icffitimi  heredes  and  proximi 
oo,.p*ati.     Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
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aa  Ottm  wlio  wen  not  onancipated,  and  adoptiye 
tt  well  M  children  of  the  blood  ;  but  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  fiunily.  If 
I  frpednum  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
muui)  or  an  adoptire  ion,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  tfa«  bonorum  poocMio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 
The  bonomm  poaseaaio  was  giyen  either  aim  re 
Ktmeft,  It  was  given  eum  rs,  when  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  pro- 
pertj  or  inheritance.  It  was  given  tine  rs,  when 
uother  person  coold  assert  hu  claim  to  the  in> 
beritsDce  by  the  jos  civile :  as  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate leaving  a  ntrnt  ibanss,  die  grant  of  the  bonomm 
poaKisio  inmld  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could 
mimtun  bis  l^al  right  to  the  inhmtance.  Or  if 
s  penon  who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was 
aaiiified  with  his  title  according  to  the  jos  civile, 
and  did  not  choose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
(which  he  was  entitled  to  if  he  chose  to  have  it), 
those  who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  in- 
tettacj  might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
howercr,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
ft  the  testamentary  heres,  and  therefore  mm  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
poneisio  within  a  year  fitom  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  daim  ;  others  were  required  to 
soke  the  daim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
&ihne  of  such  party  to  make  his  daim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  daim  the  bonorum  pos- 
•emo  devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through 
the  NTen  degrees  of  suceession. 

He  who  received  the  bonomm  possessio  was  not 
therehy  made  ieree^  but  he  was  placed  heredie  loeo; 
&r  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  pro- 
per^ of  which  the  possession  was  thus  given  was 
m\y  In  bonis,  until  by  usucapion  the  possession 
«»  coDTcrted  into  Qiuritarian  ownership  (domi- 
nie*). All  the  daims  and  obligations  of  the  de- 
emed poBon  wore  transfeired  with  the  bonorum 
poMCMio  to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres  ; 
nd  he  was  protected  in  his  possession  by  the  in- 
lerdictiiffl  Qnoram  bonomm.  The  benefit  of  this 
iiterdict  wn  limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessjo, 
Bod  this  was  the  reason  why  a  person  who  could 
daiffl  the  inheritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the 
ciril  hiv  sometiiii.es  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum 
pMsesiio  also.  The  praetorian  heies  could  only 
RK  and  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a 
legal  fiction.  He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  directa 
0^ ;  but  m  order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he 
*v  by  a  fiction  of  law  supposed  to  be  what  he 
ns  not,  ieree ;  and  he  was  said  fieto  m  herede 
<9WC|  or  tHkitdere,  The  actions  which  he  could 
n>taiii  or  defend  were  aetUmet  utUee,  (Cic.  Ad 
ft«.  vii.  21  ;  Oaiua,  iii  25— S8,  iv.  84  ;  Ulp. 
Png.  tit  28,  29  ;  Dig.  87.  tit.  4.  s.  19  ;  tit  11  ; 
Dig.  38l  tit  6 ;  a  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
powesiio  is  given  by  Maresoll,  Lekrduch  der  In- 
^i^tatme»  dee  Horn,  ReOts,  §  174  ;  Thibaut,  Sye- 
foiifeiPflNdebBii/ZteA/s,  §843,9thed.)  [G.  L.] 
BONO'RUM  POSSESSIO.  [Interdictuii.] 
BONOHUM  RAPTO'RUM  ACTIO.  [Fuii- 
Tirii.l 

BOO'NAE  (aefiwu),  persons  m  Athens  who 
pvthased  oxen  fiir  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
^J  aie  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p. 
^70)  in  eonjnnction  with  the  Uporoioi  and  those 
v^  pRsided  over  the  mysteries,  and  are  ranked 
by  Uhanins  (Deehm,  viJ.)  with  the  sitonae,  gene- 
alii  and  ambaaaadots.  Their  office  is  spoken  of  as 
^niuqxabls  by  Baipooation  (s.  e.)  ;  bat  Pollux 
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(viiL  114)  includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices 
or  offices  of  service  (^vrtpeaiai^  Bockh,  Publ,  Eeom, 
of  Athene,  p.  21 6,  2d  ed.) 

BOREASMI  or  BOREASMUS  (ffoptturfiol 
or  fiop9afffi6s\  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Boreas  (Hesych.  a.  v.),  which, 
as  Herodotus  (viL  189)  seems  to  think,  was  insti- 
tuted during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Athenians, 
being  commanded  by  an  orade  to  invoke  their 
yofiiphs  iwiKovpos,  prayed  to  Boreas.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and 
married  Oreithya,  daughter  of  Erechtheus  (Herod. 
L  o.  ;  Paus.  I  19.  §  6),  and  that  he  was  fiuniliar  to 
them  under  the  name  of  broHter-tn-iato,  we  have 
reas<m  to  suppose  that  even  previous  to  the  Persian 
wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to  him,  which  were 
perhaps  oolj  revived  and  increased  after  the  event 
recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festival,  however, 
docs  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  great  odebrity  ; 
fi>r  Plato  (Pkaedr.  p.  229)  represents  Phaedrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias  (viiL  86.  §  4)  mentions  a  festival  ode- 
biated  with  annual  sacnfices  at  Megalopolis  m 
honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  have  been 
their  deliverer  froon  the  LacedaemoniansL  (Comn. 
Aelian,  F.  ff,  xii  61.) 

Aelian  (L  e.)  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse attacked  them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  renuiric, 
that  a  decree  was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him 
the  right  of  dtizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a 
house  and  a  piece  of  land.  This,  however,  is  per- 
haps merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  met, 
that  the  Thurians  adopted  the  worship  of  Boreas, 
and  dedicated  to  him  a  temple,  with  a  piece  of 
hmd.  [L.  S.] 

BOULE'  (/SouX^),  a  ddiberate  assembly  or 
counciL  In  the  heroic  ages,  represented  to  us  by 
Homer,  the  fiovk^  is  simply  an  aristocraticfd 
council  of  the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as 
president,  wlio,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  <  ^ 
authority  than  the  other  members,  except  what  Uiat  \  ^ 
position  gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled, 
dedded  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters, 
frequently  in  connection  with,  but  apparently  not 
subject  to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  iyopdj 
or  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.  {IL  ii.  53, 
143,  xviii.  503,  Od.  il  239.)  This  form  of  govern- 
ment,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the  Ionian, 
Aeolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  hist  wholly  abo- 
lished. Amongst  the  Dorians,  however,  especially 
with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly  power  of 
the  Heracleidae,  in  conjuncti<m  with  the  y^powia 
[Obrousia],  or  assembly  of  ddera,  of  which  the 
kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  Uiere  were  two 
coundls,  one  usually  called  the  Areiopague  firom 
its  meeting  on  the  bill  of  Ares  (^  iy  'Apcly  irdytf 
^ol;A4),  which  was  mon  of  an  aristocratioal  cha- 
racter, and  is  spoken  of  under  Arxiopaous,  and 
the  other  called  7U  OnmcU  or  Senate  of  ike  fire 
Hundred  (^  r&y  iretn-eucoolcty  /SovA^),  or  simply 
TTis  ComtcU  or  Senate  (^  8ov\-ii\  whidi  was  a 
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ffepretentatlre)  and  in  moet  iMpeeti  s  popular  body 
(oifuorurJy).  It  is  of  the  latter  council  tliat  the 
folio  fnng  article  treats. 

Its  first  institation  is  generally  attributed  to 
Solon.  There  are,  howeres^  strong  reasons  for  sup* 
posing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he 
merely  modified  the  constitatiaii  of  a  body  which 
he  found  already  existing.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
improbable,  and  in  fiut  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  goremment,  except  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
such  oounciL  Besides  this,  Herodotus  (▼.  71) 
tells  us  that  in  the  tame  of  Cylon  (&  c.  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  direction  oil  the  presidents 
of  the  NaucRuies  (vavKpapicu),  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of  each  of  the 
four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae  being  refeired  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  endea- 
voured to  suppress  the  council,  or  /BovA^,  which 
Clebthenes  had  raised  to  ^d^  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  govenmient  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his 
own  party.  (Herod,  v.  72  ;  Plut  SoL  12.)  This, 
as  Thirlwan  {HisL  of  Greece^  vol  ii.  p.  41)  re- 
marks, can  hardly  have  been  a  chance  coincidence : 
and  he  also  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two 
councils,  <me  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan 
ytpowria,  and  the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Eupatrids  ;  thus  corresponcUng,  one  to  the  senatus, 
the  other  to  the  oomitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
burghers  at  Rcnne.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
admitted  that  Solon  made  the  number  of  his  fiovK-^ 
400,  taking  the  memben  finm  the  three  first  classes, 
100  from  each  of  the  fonr  tribes.  On  the  tribes 
being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes  (b.c.510),  and 
xaised  to  ten  in  nranber,  the  council  also  was  in- 
creased to  500,  fifty  beinff  taken  from  each  of  the 
ten  tribes.  It  is  doubtfiu  whether  the  fiovXnrcd, 
or  councillors,  were  at  first  appointed  by  lot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  as  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Solon^  wish  to  make  the  /SovA.'^  a  restraint 
upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is,  moreover,  said  to 
have  chosen  (lirt\€^dfituos^  PluL  SoL  19)  100 
memben  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  were  debted^  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
(Thjriwall,  voLii  p.  42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  an  election,  where  the  eupatrids  might 
have  used  influence,  would  have  been  more  fiivour- 
able  to  Solon^  views,  than  an  appointmmt  by  lot 
But  whatever  was  the  practice  originally,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  appointment  was  in  i^r  times 
made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  (ol  ktch 
Tov  KvAfwv  /SovAcvro/),  suggested  by  the  use  of 
beans  in  drawing  the  lots.  (Thuc.  viil  69.)  The 
individuJs  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  ioKi/iaffla^  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  being  genuine  dtiiens  (ytrfiiruH  i^ 
i^upoiy)^  of  nevtf  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by 
irifda^  and  also  of  being  above  30  years  of  age. 
They  remained  in  ofiioe  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
drachma  {fiur0i>i  fiov\€VTiK6f)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat :  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  tvBOvai,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 

S've  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
khie  to  expulsion  for  misconduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Harpocr.  s. «.  'Eic^vAAo^^ta  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timaroh. 
p.  15,  43,  ed.  Steph.) 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
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Prykmn  (w^vrdycii),  and  were  all  of  the  nme 
tribe  ;  they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  Uie  couocil 
and  the  assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of 
854  days  (12  x  29^).  Each  tribe  exercised  these 
functions  in  turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called 
a  PryUmg  (irfntray^ia).  The  turn  of  each  tri])c 
was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  four  supemmnerary 
days  were  given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in 
order.  ^  (Clmton,  F.  H,  vol.  iL  p.  346.)  MoreoYcr, 
to  o]|)viate  the  difficulty  oi  having  too  many  in 
office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytai^y  also  beinff  portiond 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each  :  so  tUt 
only  ten  senators  presided  far  a  week  over  the  rest, 
and  were  thence  called  Proedri  {irp6€ipoi).  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  Epistates  (ivtoTdrfis)  was 
chosen  for  every  day  in  Uie  week  to  preside  as  a 
chairman  in  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  during  his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  pub- 
lic records  and  seal. 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the 
council  and  the  assembly  (iKKK'ntrla).  The  duty 
of  the  proedri  and  their  president  waa  to  propose 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  to  take  thn  votes  both 
of  the  coimcillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine.  (Dem.  e. 
Timocr,  p.  703 — 707.)  Moreover,  whenerer  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  ass^nbly, 
was  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  frx>m  each  of  the  non-pre- 
siding tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri  and 
possessed  a  chiurman  of  their  own,  likewise  np- 
pointed  by  lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their 
functions,  and  the  probable  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, some  remarks  are  made  in  the  fetter  part  of 
this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.     It  is  observed  under  the  A  kkuv 
PAOUS  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  de- 
mocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpo»! 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  wA 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.    This  decision,  or  bill,  «-as 
called  Probouleuma  (TFpo€o6K€vfia\  and  if  the  as- 
sembly had  been  obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  proposition,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  their  modificatiim  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  then  have  been  almost  equal  powers 
in  the  state,  and  neariy  related  to  each  other,  as 
our  two  houses  of  parliament     But  besides  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejectmg  a  wpotfodXev/ict,  or 
rf^^uTfui  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  people 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  ooming  to  a 
decision  completely  different  fix>m  the  will  of  the 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  irpo€oik9vfMa,     Thus  in 
matters  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  confederacies, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  senators  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  state,  and  they  could  initiate  what- 
ever measures,  and  come  to  whatever  rceolutious 
they  might  think  necessary ;  but  on  a  discuasiou 
before  the  people  it  was  competent  for  any  in- 
dividual to  move  a  different  or  even  contrary  pro- 
position.   To  take  an  example :  —  In  the  £aboc«n 
war  (&  a  350),  in  which  the  Thebans  were  opposed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  senate  voted  that  all  the 
cavalry  in  the  city  should  be  sent  out  to  assist  the 
forces  then  besieged  at  Tamynae  ;  a  vyM^ovAcv^a 
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to  tlia  efieet  wu  pro^oaed  to  the  people,  bat  they 
decided  that  the  candry  were  not  wanted,  and  the 
expedition  was  not  ondertaken.  Other  instances 
of  thii  kind  occur  in  Xoiophon.  (Jffdl.  i  7.  §  9, 
ml  §2.) 

In  addidoD  to  the  bills  which  it  was  the  dn^  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there  were 
others  of  a  different  character,  ris^  such  as  any 
priTite  indiTidnsl  might  wish  to  have  submitted  to 
the  people.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  first  neces- 
any  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the  privi- 
lege  of  socesR  to  the  senate  (irp6<roior  yp<h^a4r0ai)j 
and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the  mea- 
nie  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
nbmit  it  to  the  assembly.  (Dem.  e,  Timocr,  p. 
715.)  Proposals  of  this  kind,  which  had  the 
■anctioD  of  the  senate,  were  also  called  v^o6ov\€6- 
fuwo,  and  frequently  related  to  the  conferring  of 
nme  particular  honour  or  privilege  upon  an  indi- 
Tidual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesiphon  for  crown- 
ing Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as  also  that  of  Aris- 
tooates  for  conferring  extraordinary  privileges  on 
Charidemnsi  an  Athenian  commander  in  Thrace. 
Any  meagme  of  this  sort,  which  was  thus  i4>proved 
(tf  by  the  lenate,  was  then  submitted  to  the  people, 
ud  bv  them  simply  adopted  or  rejected  ;  and  **  it 
it  in  theie  and  sim^ar  cases,  that  the  statement  of 
the  gtammarians  is  true,  that  no  law  or  measure 
coold  be  presented  for  ratification  l^  the  people 
without  the  previoDS  approbation  of  the  senate,  by 
which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  decree  passed  by 
that  body."  (Schomann,  De  Oomitii^  p.  103, 
tonaL) 

In  the  assembly  tbe  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhi^is  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
ccRmoaies  were  over ;  and  then  the  proedri  put 
the  qnestian  to  the  people^  whether  they  approved 
of  it,  or  wished  to  give  the  subject  further  deUbera- 
tioa.  (Aristoph.21es.290.)  The  people  declared  their 
vill  bj  a  show  of  hands  (rpox^tporoyia).  S<»ne- 
tinMa,  however,  the  bill  was  not  proposed  and  ex- 
pjaroed  by  one  of  the  proedri,  but  by  a  private  in- 
diTidnd — either  the  original  i4>plicaiit  for  leave 
to  being  forward  the  measure,  or  a  senator  distin- 
S>uhed  he  oratorical  power.  Examples  of  this 
an  given  by  Schumann  (De  Cbm.  p.  106,  transL). 
If  the  vpoto6?Mffia  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by 
the  peo^  it  was  of  course  null  and  void.  If  it  hap- 
pcBed  that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected, 
It  was  frercior,  that  is,  only  remained  in  fwoe 
Uig  the  year  the  senate  was  in  ofilce.  (Dem. 
"^  Arit.  p.  661.)  If  it  was  confirmed  it  became  a 
44^1^^  or  decree  of  the  people,  bindinff  upon  all 
cIuKs.  The  form  fior  dnwmg  up  su<£  decrees 
^«d  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archonship  of 
Ettdeides  (b.  a  403),  they  were  generally  headed 
hy  the  fecniula  — ^^So^c  rg  fiovXp  iral  r^  S^/a^  : 
then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  prytany 
the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
fMHUfrtis  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and  histly  that 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  oeov  in  Andocides  (De  Mytt,  p.  13) :  thus — 
^^«  if  fiao}^  tul  r^  ^fujpj  Aleurrls  ix^vrdiftvf, 
K^*«7^n7f  iypofLfidrme,  Boi^Shs  iirtirrdrfif  rdJUt 
A^M^^f  m4ypaii^.  (Comp.  Thuc  iv.  118.) 
Pimn  the  ardiooship  of  Eudeides  till  about  b.  c. 
325,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of  the 
fRhsn ;  then  come  the  day  of  the  month,  the  tribe 
in  office,  and  lastly  the  name  of  the  proposer.  The 
nKttire  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ;  and 
then  foUowB  the  deoee  itself^  prefaced  with  the 
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formula  Bt^Sx^at  rp  fiovKp  iral  r^  Hf^V*  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  for 
examples^  After  b.  c.  325,  another  form  was  used, 
which  continued  imaltered  till  the  latest  times. 
(Schomann,  p.  136,  transL) 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypc^ifiartOtt 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  }^ri<fti<rficeraj  as  in 
the  example  given  above.  He  was  a  derk  chosen 
by  lot  by  the  senate,  in  every  piytany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  records,  and  resolutions  passed 
during  that  period ;  he  was  called  the  derk  ac- 
cording to  the  piytany  {6  Kterh.  wfnn'ayclay),  and 
the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  fii^t  prytany  was 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  year.  (Pollux, 
viii.  98;  Bockh,  FiiU,  Boon,  of  Athmsy  p.  186, 
2nded.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry- 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  i^croi 
fifidpai  (Pollux,  viii  95),  it  is  obvious  that  they 
would  be  fit  redpients  of  any  intelligence  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  they  had  the  right  of  proposing  any  measure 
to  meet  the  emergency  ;  for  example,  we  find  that 
Demosthenes  gives  them  an  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Aeschines  and  himself^  when  sent  out  as  ambas- 
sadors to  Philip,  in  consequence  of  which  they  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  the  people.  Again,  when  Philip  seized 
on  Elateia  (b.  a  338),  the  senate  was  immediately 
called  together  by  the  prytanes  to  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  (Dem.  De  FcU,  Leg.  p. 
346,  De  Cor.  p.  284.)  But,  besides  possessing  the 
initiatory  power  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
senate  was  sometimes  del^ated  by  the  people  to 
determine  absolutely  about  particular  matters,  with- 
out reference  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  are  told 
(Dem.  De  Fal  Leg.  p.  389)  that  the  people  gave 
Uie  senate  power  to  dedde  about  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  PhUip  ;  and  Andocides  (IIcpl  Mvo-Tiy- 
piw)  informs  us  that  the  senate  was  invested 
with  absolute  authori^  {^v  yiip  abroKpdrcop),  to 
investigate  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  statues 
of  Hermes,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 

Sometimes  also  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetae  {avwo- 
fio$er€'af),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and 
his  party,  b.  a  403.  (Andoc  De  MysL  p.  12  ; 
Dem.  0.  TVmocr.  p.  708.)  Moreover,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  senate  to  receive  ciVoT^cAfoi,  or 
mformations  of  extraordinary  crimes  committed 
against  the  state,  and  for  which  there  was  no  spe- 
cial law  provided.  The  senate  in  such  cases  either 
dedded  themselves,  or  referred  the  case  to  one  of 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  especially  if  they  thought 
it  required  a  higher  penalty  than  it  was  competent 
for  them  to  impose,  viz.,  500  drachmae.  It  was 
also  their  duty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
magistrates,  and  the  character  of  members  of  their 
own  body.  But  besides  the  duties  we  have  enu- 
merated, the  senate  discharged  important  functions 
in  cases  of  finance.  All  legislative  authority,  in- 
deed, in  such  matters  rested  with  the  people,  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
being  determined  by  the  decrees  which  they 
passed  ;  but  the  administration  was  entrusted  to 
the  senate,  as  the  executive  power  of  the  state, 
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and  reflponsible  (vvtiSwos)  to  the  people.     Thns 
Xenophon  (De  hep.  Atk.  ill.  2)  telU  ub  that  the 
senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money,  with 
receiving  the  tribate,  and  with  the  management  of 
naval  at&irs  and  the  temples  ;  and  Lysias  (c 
Nioom.  p.  185)  makes  the  following  remark:  — 
^  When  the  senate  has  sufficient  money  for  the 
administration  of  af&irs,  it  does  nothing  ^long ; 
but  when  it  is  in  want  of  funds,  it  receives  in* 
formations,  and  confiscates  the  property  of  the 
citizens.**    The  letting  of  the  duties  (rcAwyoi)  was 
also  under  its  supcrmtendence,  and  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or  public  moneys 
(Tcpa  K€U  Utria)  wera  bound  to  pay  them  into 
the  senate-house  ;  and  in  de&ult  oi  payment,  the 
senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it)  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  for  the  fiirming  of  the  duties  (ol 
reKuviKol  ydftoi).    The  accounts  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.     [Apodbctab.] 
**  The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets  ;  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry  maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  infirm  (iS^yoroi)  supported  by 
the  state,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
duties  ;  the  public  debts  were  also  paid  under  its 
direction.  From  this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  all  questions  of  finance  were  confided 
to  its  supreme  regulation.**    (Biickh,  PM.  Eeon, 
of  Athenij  p.  154,  2nd  ed.)    Another  veiy  im- 
portant  duty  of  the  senators  was  to  take  care  that 
a  certain  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  year, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  supplied  with  money 
by  the  state  ;  in  de&ult  of  so  doing,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  claim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  {ar4^ayos\  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office.     (Arg.  Orat.  e,  Androt.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  procdri  in  the  senate,  one  of 
which,  amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to 
the  presiding  tnbe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine, 
chosen  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding 
procdri  from  the  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one 
from  each,  as  often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple were  convened.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  not  elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for 
seven  days,  but  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
session  of  the  senate,  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.  Now  it  has  been  a  question  what  were 
the  respective  duties  of  these  two  classes :  but  it 
appears  clear  to  us  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in 
assembly,  the  subjects  for  discussion ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  {ytpoioit- 
Ktvfia)  of  the  senate ;  officiated  as  presidents  in 
conjunction  with  their  ivtffrdrTjSt  or  chairman,  and 
discharged,  in  fiict,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the 
words  xP^y^'^^^C**^  *'P^'  ''^^^  irjfiov.  For  ample 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schdmann.  {De  Com,  p.  83.  transl.) 
It  does  indeed  i^pear  from  decrees  famished  by 
inscriptions,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
time  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised  some 
of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  contemporaries,  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tnbe.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  b.  c.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
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those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to  tb« 
customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  tkeie 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  most  be  in  s 
great  measure  conjectural  ;  but  the  opinion  of 
SchiSmann  on  this  point  seems  very  phrasible.  He 
observes  that  the  pr3^tanes  had  extensive  sad  im- 
portant duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  they  wera 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected ; 
that  they  officiated  for  35  days  as  presidents  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  that  they 
hod  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the  beoe- 
fit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  conuDo* 
ni^^.  To  prevent  this,  and  wateh  their  oondact 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  before  the 
senate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  resaan  for 
appointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidenti,  re- 
[vesentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction  sa 
they  might  think  fit  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  last  hare  bees 
united  with  the  proper  proedn,  in  the  perfonnsnce 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  Litter. 

In  connection  witn  the  proedri  we  meet  with 
the  expression  ^  TpotZp€{nva'a  ifwKii.  Our  io- 
formation  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  ipeech 
of  Aeschines  against  Timarchus^  who  infornu  os, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  nnseemlv  conduct  of 
Timarchus,  on  one  occasion,  before  the  aMonblr,. 
a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  tribe 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as  presi- 
dents under  the  /3^/ia,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commiwioDed 
to  sit  along  with  the  pry  tancs  and  the  proedri,  sod 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may 
here  remark  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  ipifTofti) 
misconducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  or 
the  assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence 
to  the  hrurrvnis^  after  the  breaking  up  of  either, 
the  proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary 
fine,  or  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and 
assembly  at  Uie  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the 
case  required  it 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  (»ators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes  {De  FaL  Leg,  p.  346) 
says  that  the  seimte-houae  was,  on  a  particular  oc* 
casion,  full  of  strangers  {fuorhv  ^v  muotw)  :  in 
Aeschines  (e.  Ctea.  p.  71.  20)  we  read  of  a  motion 
**  that  strangen  do  withdraw  **  Qt/ertumiaitupoi 
rehs  lliAras^  Dobree,  Adven.  vol.  i  p.  542).  Nay, 
private  individuals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special 
decree,  authorised  to  come  forward  and  give  ad\ice 
to  the  senate.  The  senate-house  was  called  r^ 
/SovA.cvr^pioi',  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of 
Zths  /SouAcuos,  another  of  *A9i}ra  fiovKala,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  senators  to  offer 
up  certain  prayers  before  proceeding  to  business 
(Antiph.  De  Oior.  p.  787.) 

The  prytanes  also  hnd  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  pcytany.  This  was 
called  the  wptrrayfioy^  and  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  [Prytanbion.]  Thucydidei»  (ii> 
15),  indeed,  teUs  us  that  before  the  time  of  The> 
sens  every  city  of  Attica  had  ito  fiovKtirrripiov  and 
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The  munliR'  of  tribes  at  Athena  iru  not  Rlmya 
ten ;  In  iltenlian  took  pUcs  in  B.  c  306,  vlien 
Denetrioi  PolinrretM  lud  liberated  the  dty  from 
At  DuipUioi)  of  CflAOJider.  Two  were  then 
addiii,  ud  called  DenHtriAS,  and  Antigonii,  in 
bmnu-  of  Demelriua  and  hit  f^her.  It  ia  evident 
iki  tliii  change,  and  the  eonteqiient  (ddition  of 

utdtr  Bod  length  of  the  piTtanca.  The  tribea  juit 
npElioiKd  wan  iJtenrudi  called  Pujlemait  mid 
.lualii;  ud  in  the  time  a(  H&drian,  who  beau- 
dM  and  improTed  Athena  (PnnL  L  tS.  g  C),  ii 
Ihirteenth  wv  added,  called  from  him  Hodrianis. 
An  edict  of  thia  emperor  Uaa  been  preaarred,  which 
pto'a  that  even  in  liia  time  the  Alheniana  kept  up 
iht  tdoir  if  their  fbriner  inititutiont.  (Hermann, 
Criid.  SlaalKdimUL.  9  125,  &c  ;  Schiimann,  Dt 
Omilut  AOaaamaii.)  [R.  W.] 

BOULEU'SEOS  QRAPHE'  (floi/X.iiff™. 
TfVh)-  an  impeachment  for  conapiracj.  Baii\<£- 
iMi,  beiog  in  thia  case  the  ibl:^uted  form  of 
hiCnAiiffwt,  ia  the  name  of  two  widely  diSeient 
Kliouat  Attic  falT.  The  tint  waa  the  accuaaticn 
of  caufaracj  againat  life,  and  might  be  inatitnted 
I;  As  pemn  thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to 
liring  an  action  ;  if  otherwiae,  by  hia  or  her  legal 
patron  (ji^ptdT^  In  caaa  of  the  plot  baring  auc- 
ceded,  the  deceaaed  might  be  represented  in  the 
ymeca^aa  hj  near  kinatlen  [ol  ^nii  Juvf  idnrrai), 
«,  if  Ibej  wen  incompetent,  bjr  the  nipios,  aa 
iWe nendoDed.  (Meier,  ^a./>rae.  p.  IG4.)  The 
rmaiDilLty  of  the  aecuaed  waa  independent  of  the 
nntt  gf  the  coofpiracy  (Haipoctnt.),  and  the 
peollj,  npoo  tunriction,  waa  the  aame  at  that 
iooimd  bj  tlie  actual  mordenra.  (Andoc  D* 
UfL  p.  46.  S.)  The  pre«dency  of  the  court  upco 
a  Ijial  of  thia  kind,  aa  in  moat  Sixai  ^yucai,  be- 
lofed  to  the  king  archon  (Ueier,  AU.  Proc 
^  312),  and  the  conit  itaelf  waa  compoMd  of  the 
tflmae,  aitting  at  the  Palladium,  according  to 
Ineiu  and  Anatotle,  aa  cited  by  Haipociation, 
^^  bovetcr,  alio  mentiona  that  the  areiopagua 
ia  Mated  by  DeiiuKcha*  to  have  been  the  proper 
^"bouaL 

The  other  action,  fiavKiiatits,  wna  aiailable 
vp«i  a  penon  finding  himielf  wrongfully  inacribod 
Uiitala  debtor  in  the  regieteii,  or  roUa,  which 
>«E  kept  bf  the  different  ^ancial  officera.  Mciei 
{AU.  Pru.  p.  339),  howeict,  mggeeta  Ihnt  a  mo- 
■iitiatr  that  had  ao  oflended,  would  probably  be 
pveeded  agunat  at  the  tb96rv,  or  iiriytiftnovloi, 
in  In  occauou  upon  which  the  public  conduct  of 
ngWiatet  waa  examined ;  ao  that  genemUj  the 
drFnikiii  in  thia  action  would  be  a  criTate  citiien 
Ibl  bad  directed 
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nent  (iIti^o) 

vmie  tnu  action  waa  peooing.  Dmtoalheuea  at 
fnt  aaHta  (r.  Ari^fig.  L  p.  778.  19),  but  anei- 
■ardi  Ip.  792.  1)  argua  that  it  wa>  not.  (See, 
Wenf,  Heier,  AU.  Fnx.  p.  340,  and  Backh'i 

tbe  Amilar  one  ^cufleyypo^f,  ia  exphuned  und 

ihe  latter  liik.  [J.S.H.] 

BOULBUTB'RION.    [Bouli,  p.  312,  4.] 

BRACAE  or  BRACCAE  (i«i{iv«e.),  troi 

fa,  P"'1«It     Tbeae,  aa  well  ai  rahoDi  other 


of  dreat  [AciHACM,  AacDi), 

nan  to  all  the  nationi  which 
LTcled  the  Greek  and  Koman  populatioa,  ex- 
ling  finn  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
ace  Ariatagoraa,  king  of  Hiletna,  in  hit  inter- 
*  with  Cleomeaea,  king  of  Sparta,  drtcribed 
attire  of  a  laige  portim  of  them  in  theie  tenat; 
'  They  carry  bowi  and  a  abort  ipear,  and  go 
to   battle   in   trowaen  and  with  hata  upon  their 
"     (Hetod.  >.  49.)     Hence  alao  the  phraie 
tfi  nilHit  araa,  tignifjiiw  that  those  who 
tmwten   wen  in  general  armed  with  the 
(Pmpert.  iii.  3.  17.)      In   particular,    we 
are  infcnned  of  the  ate  of  tniwiera  ac  pantaloona 
ig  the  followiog  nationt: — the  Medea  and 
iana }    the    Parttuant ;    the   Phrygiant ;    the 
e ;  the  Saimatae ;  the  Daoana  and  Oetae  ; 
the  Teutonea;  the  Belgas;  the  Britoiai  and  the 
Oauk 

The  Latin  ward  braecat  ia  the  tame  aa  the 
Scottiah  "  hreekt  "  and  the  English  "  brepchea." 
Corretponding  termi  are  nted  in  all  the  Dorthem 
langiugea.  Alao  the  Coaack  and  Pertian  trowaen 
of  the  preaeot  day  differ  in  no  material  retpect 
from  thoM  which  were  anciently  worn  in  the  tome 
ancient  monumenta  we  find  the 
)d  people  conttantly  exhibited  in 
trowaen,  thui  clearly  diatingniahing  them  from 
Qreekt  and  Romani.  An  example  ia  teen  in  the 
ced  group  of  Sannadani,  taken  from  the  to- 
of  Trajan. 


Trowieia  were  principally  woollen  ;  bnt  Agathina 
atalet  {Hiit.  il  fi)  that  in  Europe  they  were  alio 
made  of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  probably  the  Aaintics 
made  them  of  cotton  and  of  tilk.  Somelimea  they 
were  ttriped  {Tiryaba,  Properl.  it.  11.  43),  and 
ornamented  with  a  woof  efsoriaua  colours  froifriAiu, 
Xen.  Anab.  L  S.  £  H).  The  Ureeka  acem  never  to 
hate  worn  them.  They  were  alto  unknown  at 
Home  during  the  republicnn  period  ;  and  in  A.  D. 
69  Caecina  gave  gnat  offence  on  hit  march  into 
Italy,  because  he  wore  braccae,  which  were  re- 
garded a*  lu/nei  barianaK.  (Toe  Hid.  ik  30.) 
In  Ihe  next  centni?,  however,  they  gradually  came 
into  ute  at  Rome  ;  but  they  would  appear  never  to 


Alex 


nder  Seierus  that  ) 


onee  {cocdniae),  aa  had  been  the 

in  the  city  wat  forbidden  by  Honoriui.   (Lamprid, 
Alex.Saer.iO.)  [J.  Y.] 

BRASIDEIA  (BfuilSta,),  a  feativil  celebrated 
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■t  Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  in  b.  c.  422,  received  the 
hononrs  of  a  hero.  (Paiu.  iil  14.  §  1 ;  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nie.  V.  7.)  It  was  held  every  year  with 
orations  and  contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans 
were  allowed  to  partake. 

Biasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  icrlffriis  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  who 
was  buried  there,  and  paid  nim  heroic  honours  by 
an  annual  festival  with  sacrifices  and  contests. 
(Thucyd.v.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAUHO'NIA  (fipavp<ivia\  a  festival  cele- 
brated  in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Brauron  (Herod.  tL  138),  where, 
according  to  Pausanias  (L  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii  16. 
§  6,  viil  46.  §  2),  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia,  on  their 
return  from  Tauris,  were  supposed  by  the  Athenians 
to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of  the  Tanrian 
goddess.  (See  MiUler,  Dor.  19.  §  5  and  6.)  It 
was  held  every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  hporoioi  (Pollux,  viii.  9, 31) ;  and  the 
chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the  circmnstanoe  that 
the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured  garments,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sanctuaiy  (Suidas,  t.  o. 
"Apmos ;  SchoL  on  Arittoph,  Lynttr.  646),  where 
they  were  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  During 
this  act  the  Upovoiol  sacrificed  a  goat  and  the 
girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in  which  they 
unitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have  arisen  simply 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear  was  sacred  to 
Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  (MUller,  Dor.  iL  9. 
§  3) ;  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas  (s.  o. 
*ApKTos)  relates  its  origin  as  follows:  —  In  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go  about  quite 
freely,  and  received  its  food  fit>m  and  among  men. 
One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it  turned  round 
and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers,  enraged  at 
this,  went  out  and  kUled  the  bear.  The  Athenians 
now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  befidlen 
them  if  they  would  compel  somo  of  their  citizens 
to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  ip/rrc^ciy,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  frx)m  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  in 
this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
tipKToi^  the  consecration  ipKYtia^  the  act  of  con- 
secrating ^KTci/civ,  and  to  celebrate  the  fiestival 
iipKTfvtirdcu.  (Hesych.  and  Harpocrat  s.  v. ; 
Schol.  on  Aristcpfi.  I.  c.)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  celebrated  this  fcBti\'al  were  nearly  ten  years 
old,  the  verb  5(icaTc((c(v  was  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  iLpKTfvtiv,  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Hcmdb. 
der  goUesdiensd.  AUmih.  §  62.  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dis- 
solute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
(Ariatoph.  Pax,  870,  with  the  note  of  the  Scho- 
liast ;  and  Suidas  s.  v.  Bpavp^y.)  Whether  hs 
celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
MUller,  Dor.  ii  9.  §  6,  in  a  note,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  omitted  in  the  English  translation),  must 
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remain  uncertain,  although  the  very  diflemit  cbt* 
racten  of  the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  aathority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  Branronian  festival  of 
Dionysus  by  rhapsodists.  (Comp.  Hemsterb.  ad 
PoUueem^  ix.  74 ;  Wdcker,  Der  Epiteke  Qwbu, 
p.  391.)  [LS.] 

BREVIA'RIUM,  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALA- 
RICIA'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  484  to  a.d.  507, 
in  the  twenty  second  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  506) 
commissioned  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Ronuatt, 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  Roman  hiws  and  the 
Roman  law  writers,  which  should  foarm  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when 
made,  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobilitj  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Oascony) ;  and  a  copy,  signed  hj 
Anionus,  the  referendarius  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  law  « 
1^1  form  in  his  court  (ut  injbro  teo  miUa  alialai 
nequejurit/bmuda  profBni  nd  redpi  praetmnatar). 
The  signature  of  Anianus  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  authenticity  to  the  official  copies  of  the  code ; 
a  circumstance  wluch  has  been  so  rar  misondentood 
that  he  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  has  been  called  Bievisnimi 
AnianL  This  code  has  no  peculiar  name,  so  &r 
as  we  know:  it  was  called  Lex  RomanaVisi- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  later  period,  frequently  Lex 
Theodosii,  frx>m  the  title  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Breviarium,  or 
Breviarium  Alariclanum,  does  not  appear  before 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviariiiinf 
with  their  order  in  the  code: — i.  Codex  The©- 
doeianus,  xvi  books.  2.  Norellae  of  Theodosius  ii, 
Valentinian  iii,  Maician,  Majorian,  Sevens.  S. 
The  Institutions  of  Gahis,  ii  books.  4.  Paoli 
Rcceptae  Sententiae,  r  books.  6.  Codex  Or^o- 
rianus,  y  books.  6.  Codex  Hermogenianiu,  i 
book.     7.  Papinianus,  lib.  L  Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
materials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  pre- 
fixed to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of 
Roman  jurists,  which  are  called  «/m.  Both  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being 
compilations  made  without  any  legal  authority, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selec- 
tions are  extracts,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  Oaius  ;  as  a  genial  rule,  the  text,  so 
fiir  as  it  was  adopted,  was  not  altered.  The  Insti- 
tutions of  Oaius,  however,  are  abridged  or  epito- 
mised, and  such  alterations  as  were  ormsidcred 
necessary  for  the  time  are  introduced  into  the 
text :  this  part  of  the  work  required  no  interpre- 
tation, and  accordingly  it  has  none.  There  are 
passages  in  the  epitome  which  are  not  takoi  from 
Gains.    (Oaius,  iil  127,  ed.  Goeschcn.) 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  souioes  of  the 
Roman  law  which  are  otherwise  unknown,  esperi- 
ally  Paulus  and  the  five  first  books  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Instita- 
tioDB  of  Gains,  that  part  of  this  code  ia  of  lets 
value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in  the 
Breviarium  paid  little  attention  lo  retaining  the 
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inads  of  the  original,  and  a  compcuriMn  of  the 
Epitome  and  the  MS.  of  Gaiiu  is  therefore  of  little 
advantage  in  this  point  of  yiew.  The  Epitome  is, 
howerer,  still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were 
diicosied  in  Gains,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as 
the  matoial  contents  are  concemed)  some  of  the 
lacooae  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  oxnplete  edition  of  this  code  was  published 
bj  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  TheodosianuB,  Bosileae, 
1528,  fimall  folio.  (Schulting,  Jttrisprudeatia  Vehu 
Ante^nHmianea^  Lugd.  Bat  1717 ;  Jtu  CivUe 
Ant^utmmetan^  Berlin,  1815  ;  Julii  Panlli  iSs- 
apt  StntmiL  Lib.  t.  ed.  Amdts,  Bonn,  1838 ; 
SsTign  J,  GeiMekte  dea  Aom.  Bfiektt  tm  MiUdaUer. 
iL  &  8 ;  B5cking^  huHi^i&mmi^  i.  90,  &c. ;  Gains, 
?n^iah  Prmae  Edkiom  PraemMta.)      [G.  L.] 

BRUTTJA'NI,  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wait  upon  the  Roman  magistzates.  They  are  said 
10  Iiare  been  originally  taken  from  among  the 
BrattiaDS,  beeanae  thia  people  continued  from  first 
to  but  fitithfnl  to  Hanmibal  (Festos,  a.  o.  BruUiam; 
GdL  X.  3);  but  Niebohr  {HitL  of  Rtme^  toL  iiL 
Bote944)  is  disposed  to  think  that  these  servants 
bore  this  name  long  before,  since  both  Strabo  (vi 
\255)  and  Diodorua  (acvL  15)  state  that  this  word 
ogoified  revolted  slaTes. 

BU'CCINA  Ovxcb^X  » ^ond  of  hoin-trmnpet, 
■ocieiilly  made  out  of  a  shelL  It  is  thus  happily 
described  by  Ovid  (Aftf.  i.  335)  :•— 

^  Cara  bucdna  sumitur  illi 
Tortilis,  in  latum  quae  turbine  crescit  ab  imo: 
Baccina,  quae  in  medio  concepit  ut  aeia  ponto, 
Littan  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Phoebo.^ 

The  musical  instmment  huecina  nearly  resembled 
in  abape  the  shell  buccmunkf  and,  like  it,  might 
ahnost  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the 
hogoage  of  oonchologistsX  as  spiral  and  gibbons. 
The  two  dmwings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree 
with  this  account  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  friexe 
(Boniey^  Hisioiy  of  Musie^  vol.  i.  pi.  6),  the 
kwena  is  carved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
fcnner,  with  a  Teiy  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and 
intrease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an 
ancient  sculpture  taken  from  Blanchinils  w<»>k  (De 
MtmcU  Ifutntm,  Vetervm,  p.  15.  pi.  2,  18},  it  still 
Rtai&s  the  original  form  of  the  shell. 
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The  mieriptions  quoted  by  Bartholmi  (Ds  7^»> 
f226)  leem  to  prove  that  the  buecina  vras  distinct 
fnm  the  eomu ;  but  it  is  often  (as  in  Am.  vii 
dl9)  confoonded  with  it  The  buocina  seems  to 
bave  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  twisted 
fcnn  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  <»iginal]y 


made.  In  later  times  it  was  caired  from  bom, 
and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  uieU.  The  bmoeina  was  chiefly  used  to  pro- 
daim  the  vratches  of  the  day  (Senec.  T%yed.  798) 
and  of  the  night,  henoe  called  bucdna  prima,  a»- 
amda^  &c  (Polyb.  xiy.  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi  15 ;  SiL 
ItaL  vii  154 ;  Propert  iv.  4.  63 ;  do.  Pro  Mm: 
9.)  It  was  also  blown  at  funerals,  and  at  festive 
entertainments  both  before  sitting  down  to  table 
and  after.  (Tadt  ^m.  xv.  30.)  Macnbius  (i.  8) 
tells  us  that  tritons  hdding  huoomas  were  fixed  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  SatnixL 

The  musidan  who  played  the  hmxiita  viras  called 
hueohiator,  [B.  J.] 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so 
called  firom  its  resemblance  in  fitmr  to  a  bubUe 
floating  upon  water.  Bright  stads  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  to  adom  the  sword«beh  {amna 
huOii  ea^uhj  Virg.  ^011;  ix..  359 ;  buUit  atpm' 
balteut^  Sid.  ApolL  Oarm.  2).  Another  use  of 
them  vras  in  doors,  the  parts  of  which  were  fiu* 
tened  together  by  brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold- 
heeded  naib.  (Phmt  A$m.  ii  4,  20;  Cic;  Verr. 
iv.  56.)  The  magnificent  bronse  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  ace  enriched  vrith  highly  ona- 
mented  bosses,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 


u 


We  most  firequenily  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  subtended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hens  buBatuihy 
Juvenal  {Sat  xiv.  4).  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin 
plates  of  gold.  Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  fine  bulla 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of  the 
sjae  of  the  originaL 


The  use  of  the  India,  like  that  of  the  praetext^ 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Juvenal  (v.  164)  amrum  Etnuottm,  It 
was  ori^naUy  worn  only  by  the  diildren  of  tiie 
patridansy  but  subsequently  by  all  of  free  birth  (Cic 
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Verr.  L  58) ;  while  children  of  the  libertini  were 
only  pennitted  to  wear  an  ornament  of  the  Mune 
kind  made  of  leather  («mn/im  tamtmm  ei  ngmtm  de 
pempem  hro^  Jnv.  t.  165 ;  UbeiHnU  aooriea^  Aacon. 
od  CSe,  L  c.)>  The  bulla  was  hiid  aside,  together 
with  the  praetexta,  and  was  consecrated  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Lazes.  (Pers.  v.  31.)  Examples 
of  hoys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  stataes,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works  of 
art  (Spon,  Misc.  p.  299 ;  Middleton,  Ant,  Mom, 
tob.  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

BURIS.    [Aratrum.] 

BUSTUA'RIL     [Fdnus.] 

BUSTUM.  [FuNUs.] 
'  BUXUM  (wv(o9),  properly  means  the  wood  of 
the  box  tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many 
thinfli  made  of  this  wood.  The  tablets  used  for 
writmg  on,  and  covered  with  wax  {Udndae  oervitatf), 
were  unially  made  of  this  wood.  Hence  we  read 
in  PropertiDs  (iiL  22.  8),  **  Vulgari  buxo  sordida 
oem  fut**  These  tabeUae  were  sometimes  called 
ceraia  biuea.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  inf^ioy, 
formed  from  ir^for,  **  box-wood,^^  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of 
this  wood  or  any  other  substance  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  oocors  in  the  Septuagint  (rk  wv^ia  rit 
XiBtra,  Eatod,  xxiv.  12 ;  compare  /«.  xxx.  8 ;  Hab, 
a  2). 

Tops  were  made  of  box- wood  (^oohAUe  huacum^ 
Vii^g.  Aen,  viL  382 ;  Pers.  iii.  51)  ;  and  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  pres^it  day  (Ot.  Esb  PonL  i.  1. 45,  Met,  xiL 
158,  Fad,  yi.  697 ;  Virg.  Aea.  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  Uie  same  wood ;  whence  Juvenal 
(xir.  194)  speaks  oi  caput  intaahim  buaoo. 

BYSSUS  {fiiwiros).  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  says  that 
the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  bvtaine  nndon 
{atMpos  fiwrabnis  TcXc^uMri),  which  Bosellini 
and  many  modem  writen  maintain  to  be  cotton. 
The  only  decisive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  mummy  cloth  is  the  microscope  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  examinations  which  have  been  made,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  mummy  cloth  was  made 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton,  and  therefore  whenever 
die  ancient  writen  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the 
mummy  doth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean 
linen. 

The  word  byssus  ^»pearB  to  come  from  the 
Hebrew  6«£r,  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.  (See  Gesenius^s  7%e- 
sovriM.)  Pausanias  (vL  26.  §  4)  says  that  the 
district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whoso 
land  is  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus. 
In  another  passage  (v.  5.  §  2)  he  says  that  Elis  is 
the  only  place  in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows, 
and  reinazks  that  the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yel- 
low (|ai^).  The  women  in  Patrae  gained  Uieir 
living  by  making  head-dresses  {KtKpv^taXot),  and 
weaving  cloth  from  the  byssus  grown  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  viL  21.  §  7.) 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  bnen 
cloth.  Bdttiger  (Sabmaj  voL  ii.  p  105)  supposes 
that  the  byssus  was  a  kind  of  muslin,  whicn  was 
employed  in  making  the  celebratod  Coan  garments. 
It  IS  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (xvi.  9) 
as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  man.    (Compare  Rn, 


CACABUa. 

xviiL  12.)  It  WB«  sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or 
crimson  colour  {fi^atyotr  vop^wpoSv^  Heiych.), 
Pliny  (xix.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  species  of  fiax 
(/tmfm),  and  says  that  it  served  nuiUerum  ncuinc 
ddioiU,  (Yates,  Ttxbriman  AnHqmnniM,  p.  267, 
&c) 


C.K. 

CA  BEim  A  (ftoCcipia),  mysteries,  festivaU,  and 
orgies  solemnised  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pelai- 
gian  Cabeiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  SamothnKe,  Imbros,  Lemnoi, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Peigamus,  and  Bexytos.  (Paiu. 
ix.25.  §5,iv.l.  §5,  ix.  22.  g  5, 1 4. § 6  ;  EoMb. 
Praep.  Enamg,  p.  31.)  Little  is  known  respectiog 
the  rites  observed  in  these  mysteries,  as  no  onewu 
allowed  to  divulge  them.  (Strabo,  x.  p^  470,&c; 
Apollon.  Rhod/L  917;  Orph.  Argon.  469;Valer. 
Flacc.  ii.  435.)  Diagoxas  is  said  to  have  proToked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Athenians  by  fail 
having  made  these  and  other  mysteries  public. 
(Athenag.  Leg,  ii.  5.)  The  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos,  were  solenmiMd 
evexy  year,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  The  admii' 
sion  was  not  confined  to  men,  for  we  find  instanoet 
of  women  and  boys  being  initiated.  (ScboL  a/ 
Ewrip,  Phoen.  7 ;  Pint  Aleg,  2 ;  Donatus  ad  TeraU, 
P&orm,  L  15.)  Persons  on  their  admission  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respect* 
ing  the  life  tbey  had  led  hitherto  (Pint  laeed. 
Apophth,  Antaldd,  p.  141.  ed.  Tauchnitz),  and 
were  then  purified  of  all  their  crimes,  even  if  tbey 
had  committed  murder.  (Livy.  xlv.  5  ;  Scbol.  od 
Tkeoerit,  ii.  12 ;  Hcsych.  s.  v,  Kolris.)  The  priest 
who  undertook  the  purification  of  muideren  bora 
the  name  of  icofijs.  The  persons  who  were  ini- 
tiated received  a  purple  ribbon,  which  was  won 
around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve  tbem 
against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.  (SchoL 
ad  ApoUon,  L  e, ;  Diodor.  v.  49.) 

R^pecting  the  Lemnian  Cabeiria  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night  (Cic 
De  NaL  Dear,  i.  42),  and  ksted  for  nine  daya, 
during  which  all  fires  of  the  island,  which  wen 
thought  to  be  impure,  were  extinguishecl,  sacriBcei 
were  offisred  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  wu 
sent  out  to  feteh  new  fire  firom  Deloa.  During  theae 
sacrifices  the  Cabeiri  were  thought  to  be  absent  widi 
the  sacred  vessel ;  after  the  return  of  whieb,  the 
pure  fire  was  distributed,  and  a  new  life  be^nui, 
probably  with  banqueto.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Rkud, 
L  608.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myi* 
teries  seem  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  ob* 
livion  those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  (Ism- 
blich.  rU,  Pyth.  c  151 ;  compare  Mailer's  T'ro/tyo 
fasno,  p.  150.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Cabeiria  in  other  places  nothing  is  known,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fiillen  into  decay  at  a  very  early 
period.  (Comp.  Outhberiet,  Dt  Mgtteriis  Deorwm 
Cabirorum^  Fianequeiae,  1704,  4to. ;  Welckrr,  J)i» 
Aetchyl,  TriL  p.  160,  &C. ;  E.  G.  Haupt,  Ds  Belt- 
gumB  Calnriaca,  1 834,  4to. ;  Lobeck,  Aglaapkamnty 
p.  1 281 ,  &c ;  Kenrick,  The  Egypt  o/flerod,  p.  264, 
&c)  [L.S.] 

CACABUS.    [AuTHBPSA.] 


KAKOSISS. 

KAKBGOHIAS  DIKE'  (Ktumifoyias  9iien\ 
WM  an  acdon  far  abaahre  languaffe  in  the  Attic 
cooiti.  This  actioii  i«  likewise  caUed  Komryoplov 
tkv  (Den.  e.  Mid,  p.  544),  Ao<8op(ar  Hieti  (Jk^titmv 
AMSop(af,  Aiistoph.  Veap,  1207),  and  Jcaico\07(as 
lurv.  This  action  oonid  be  hraaght  against  an 
indhidiisl  who  implied  to  another  certain  abusive 
epithets,  such  as  &p8p^(^Foy,  wcerfMiXouu,  &c., 
which  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
kti^^a,  [AponaHBTA.]  It  was  no  justifica- 
tioo  that  thoe  words  were  spoken  in  anger.  (Lys. 
c  TVosm.  pp.  872,  373.)  By  a  hw  of  Solon  it 
wasabo  ibrbidden  to  speak  evfl  of  the  dead ;  and  if 
a  penoo  did  so,  he  was  liable  to  this  action,  which 
coold  be  brought  against  him  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tioB  of  the  deceased.  (Dem.  e.  Ltptin,  p.  488,  & 
AmoI  pu  1022 ;  Plut  &)^  G.  21.)  If  an  mdividoal 
aboied  any  one  who  was  engued  in  any  public 
office,  the  offender  not  only  sti&red  the  ordinary 
ponwhrnwit,  but  xncnrred  the  loss  of  his  rights  as  a 
eitiaen  (ir^ila),  since  the  state  was  considered  to 
hare  been  insulted.     (Dem.  e.  Mid,  p.  524.) 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fioe  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiffi  (Isoc  e, 
Lotk  p.  896  ;  Lya.  e.  IT^eomn.  p.  354.)  Plutarch, 
hoirener,  mentions  that,  accordiog  to  one  of  Solents 
lawi,  whoefer  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  temples, 
emits  of  jnstioe,  public  offices,  or  in  public  festi- 
Tali,  had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  but  as  Platner 
{Froeest  bd  dm  AUikarn,  vol  ii.  p.  102)  has  ob- 
ierred,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  changed, 
and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  diachmae  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  smaller  som.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  ontion  against  Meidias  (p.  543)  speaks  of  a 
fineof  1000  druhmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
exptained  by  suppoeing  that  Demosthenes  brought 
two  setions  luaniyopias  ;  one  on  his  own  aocoont, 
and  the  other  on  account  of  the  insulta  which 
Meidiaa  had  committed  against  his  mother  and 
natcc  This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the 
thamothetae  (Dem.  e»  Mid,  p.  544),  to  whom  the 
idatcd  tipHnypaip^  belongeid.  The  two  speeches 
of  Ljsias  against  Theotmnestos  were  spoken  in  an 
action  of  thu  kind. 

KAKOLO'GIAS    DIKE'.       [Kakxoorias 

DlKIL] 

KAKCySIS  (KdiuMns\  in  the  language  of  the 
Attic  hiw,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treat- 
meat,  bat 

L  The  iS-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(dmru  Tor^atr).  2.  Of  women  by  their  hus- 
bands (sdlMMrw  ymmuufy),  3.  Of  heiresses  (jcd- 
nmsTMr  #rucX^pc#r).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows 
hf  their  goardians  or  any  other  persons  {Kducttvis 
Ter  ip^umif  arol  x^f*^*^^***^^  ywaacStv), 

1.  KdmM'tf  Torlnnr  was  comntitted  by  those  who 
"track  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
than,  or  reftised  them  the  means  of  support  when 
thej  wete  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
afts  their  death  and  pay  them  proper  hononrs. 
(Aiiatoph.  A^  757, 1356 ;  Suidaa,  $,  o.  liOMpyiKhs 
>^^.)  It  was  no  justification  for  children  that 
<hdr  parents  had  treated  ihem  badly.  I^  however, 
^  were  ill^timate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper 
edoeation  from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be 
pnMcvted  for  JciicoMris.    (Meier,  AU.  Proceu,  p. 
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2.  KdacaMru  ywinwcw  was  committed  by  hus- 
bands who  ill-tieated  their  wives  in  any  manner 
f  bad  mteKonrse  with  other  women  (Diog.  Lsuirt. 
IT.  17;  compare  Plut.  Aldb.  8),  or  denied  their 


wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  fior  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three 
times  every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress. 
(Plut  Sol.  20,  EroHe,  23.)  In  the  comedy  of 
Cratinus,  called  the  '^  Wins  Flask''  (nvrln}), 
Oomedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of  Cratinus, 
who  brought  an  action  against  him  because  he  neg- 
lected her  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
wine  fiask.    (Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Egmi.  399.) 

3.  KdiccMTis  r&y  irucktipSfv  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
mairied  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  many  than  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life  (Dem.o.Maeart  p.  1076 ;  Hatpocr. «.  s. 
'Ewttiicof,e^«r  ;  Siiid.  Phot.«.«.  ^vr^)  ;  or,  if 
they  maiiied  them  themselves,  did  not  perf<nm  the 
marriage  duties.     (Pint.  SoL  20.) 

4.  Kducwais  rSv  hp^^amv  jcol  x^pemroiMrAi'  yv* 
waiK&y  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in 
any  way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
woe  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under 
the  protection  of  the  chief  archon.  (Dem.  e.  MacarL 
p.  1076;  6  lipx^y,  iffrtt  liFtfuKttro  r&y  XVP^f' 
Kol  r&y  op^ayAvy  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  e,  TYmoer.) 
The  speech  of  Isaeus  on  the  Inheritance  of  Hagniaa, 
is  a  dtefenoe  against  an  tuFarff^Xia  kok^kt^ms  of 
this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  KdKwris  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  arch<m  (Apx<o*y  i'niyufios). 
If  a  person  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses, 
OF  widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself ;  or  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.  (Dem.  c.  Maeart.  p.  1076.  Lex,)  Any 
private  individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty 
of  KdMnrts  by  means  of  laying  an  information 
(tlffcBYYtXia)  before  the  chief  archon,  though  some- 
times the  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a  regular 
indictment  (7pa^),  with  an  &Mbrp<ais  before  the 
archon.  (Dem.  c.  Pcmiaenet,  p.  080.)  Those  who 
accused  persons  guilty  of  Kducwifis  incorrod  no 
danger,  as  vras  usually  the  case,  if  the  defendant 
was  acquitted,  and  they  did  not  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  dicasts.  (Harpocr.  a.  o. 
Elo'oTTfXta.) 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  KoieoNris,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  gnilty  of  mUcmtis 
yotficoM  lost  their  dvil  rights  {irifua\  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  proper^  (o&roi  Arifwi  ^vap 
rk  irA/jun-a,  rii  9k  xpff*'"'^  •(x<>»'j  Andoc  />» 
Mmt,  36  ;  Xen.  Mem.  ii  2.  §  13) :  but  if  the 
HOKwais  consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the 
hands  of  the  offenders  might  even  be  cut  off. 
(Menisius,  Thrnn.  AtUe.  i  2.) 

KAKOTECHNION  DIKE  {tcaKvrexyi&v 
S/ini),  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  an  action 
for  subornation  of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted 
against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witneaacs 
had  already  boon  convicted  of  fiUsehood  in  an  action 
^^v^fjMprrvpmir,  (Harpocr.  a.  o.  ;  Dem.  o.  Em. 
and  Mnea.  p.  1130.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
mised that  tiiis  proceeding  was  available  against 
the  same  party,  when  persons  had  subscribed  them- 
selves &lsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or 
indictment  in  a  previous  suit  (Meier,  Att.  Proc 
p.  385) ;  and  if  Plato^s  authority  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  considered  conclu- 
sive, other  cases  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have  borne  this  title.  (Plat.  Leg.  zi.  p.  936,  e.) 
With  respect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes 
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were  brooglit,  and  the  advantaffef  obtained  by  the 
■uoceuful  party,  we  have  no  information.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proe.  pp.  45,  386.)  [J.  S.  M. 

CADA'VER.  [FuNua] 
GADISCI  (ira8/<ricoi).  [PaiPHua] 
CADU'CEUS  (mrp^jccior,  laiff^tow^  Thncyd. 
53 ;  KiffnMc^Soy,  Herod,  ix.  100)  was  the  staff  or 
mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors  in  time 
of  war.  (Pollux,  viiL  138.)  This  name  is  also 
given  to  the  staff  with  which  Hermes  or  Mercury 
is  usually  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figure  of  Hermes,  taken  horn  an  ancient  vase, 
which  is  ffiven  in  Millin's  Pemturet  de  Vcuti  An- 
Hqm^t,  ▼oL  L  pi.  70. 

The  cadnoeus  was  originally  only  an  olive  branch 
with  the  ordfifutra  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.  (Milller,  Arduiologie  der  Kwut,  p. 
504.)     Later  mythdogists  invented  tales  about 


these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury  once 
found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them  with 
his  wand ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  (Compare  Plin.  H*  N, 
xxiz.  3.) 

From  caduceus  was  formed  the  word  Cadmoeator^ 
which  signified  a  penon  sent  to  treat  of  peace.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  32  ;  Nep.  Hanmb.  11  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7  ; 
OelL  X.  27.)  The  persons  of  the  Cadmoeatorta 
were  considered  sacred.  (Cato,  ap,  FetL  «.  v. ;  Cic. 
De  Orat,  n.  46.)  The  Qidueeui  was  not  used  by 
the  Romans.  They  used  instead  verbeita  and 
MOffnuna^  which  were  carried  by  the  Fetiales.  (Dig. 
L  tit  8.  s.  8.)    [Fktialbs.] 

CADU'CUM.    [Bona  Caddca.] 

CADUS  (xiSof,  kMos\  a  large  vessel  usually 
made  of  earthen-ware,  which  was  used  for  several 
purposes  among  the  ancients.  Wine  was  fre- 
quently kept  in  it ;  and  we  learn  from  an  author 
quoted  by  Pollux  that  the  amphora  was  also  called 
cadus  (Pollux,  X.  70,  71 ;  Suidas,  •.«.  KiSos). 
The  vessel  used  in  dmwing  water  from  wells  was 
called  cadus  (Aristoph.  Eodei,  1003 ;  PoUux.  x. 
31 ),  or  ymf\6s»  (Suidas,  t.  v,  rav\6s,)  The  name 
of  cadus  was  sometimes  given  to  the  vessel  or  um 
in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasts  were 
put,  when  they  gave  their  vote  on  a  trial,  but  the 


CAELATURA. 

diminuttve  uMa-Kot  was  more  ooBunoDly  used  in 
this  signification.    [PsBraus.] 

CAELATU'RA  (ro^wvrijK^X  i^  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  sorts  of  amameiital 
work  in  metal,  exo€^  actual  statues,  *ppear  to 
be  included.  The  principal  processes,  which  these 
words  were  used  to  designate^  aeem  to  have  beea 
of  three  kinds:  hammering  metal  pbites  into 
moulds  or  dies,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  raised  pat- 
tern ;  engraving  the  suzfooo  of  metals  with  a  sharp 
tool ;  and  working  a  pattern  of  one  metal  apaa  or 
into  a  surfoce  of  another:  in  short,  the  vaiions 
{ffooesses  which  we  describe  by  the  words  dlrntiy, 
damoiomiaff^  Su,  Millingen,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  such  sabieda,  says  **  The  art  of 
working  the  precious  metals  eidier  separately,  or 
uniting  them  with  other  subftuees,  was  cslled 
toretUiei,  It  was  known  at  a  very  euly  epoch,  as 
may  be  infonred  from  the  shield  of  AchxUes,  the 
aik  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the 
kind.**  There  is,  however,  some  dooht  whether, 
in  their  original  meaning,  the  words  rop«vruci|  and 
oadalmra  described  the  first  or  the  second  of  the 
above  processes:  but  both  etymology  and  nam 
are  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  view.  The  word  roptim 
means  originally  to  Aors,  to  piem  bf  mUmg^  and 
the  cognate  substantives  rofc^r  and  r^r  are  ap- 
plied to  any  pointed  instrument,  such  as  the  tool 
of  tilie  engraver  (ropcvr^y :  see  Sefler  u.  Jaoobita, 
H<mdwQirtigihiuii  d.  Gritek.  SprwM,  «. ««.).  So  in 
Latin,  ooefo  (to  chase),  and  ooeliiai  (the  rhaaing 
toolX  are  undoubtedly  cooneeted  wiUi  etaedo  (to 
cut).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  for  wotkiiv 
metals  by  hammering  other  words  are  used,  4Xa£- 

der%  and  that  works  in  metal  made  by  hammer- 
ing plates  into  a  raised  pattern  are  called  Ami- 
yhv^  and  licrvra  [  Anaolypha].  With  regard 
to  the  usage  of  the  terms,  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  omaraental 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers, 
from  Homer  downwards,  must  have  been  executed 
by  the  process  of  engraving,  and  not  of  hammering. 
But,  whichever  process  the  terms  may  have  beoi 
originally  intended  to  designate,  in  pncdoe  both 
processes  were  frequently  united.  For  all  vesa^ 
made  out  of  thin  phttes  of  metal,  the  process  seems 
to  have  been  first  to  beat  out  the  plate  into  the 
raised  pattern,  and  then  to  chase  it  with  the 
graving  tooL  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  British  Museum,  noticed  by  Mil- 
lingen. 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
voptvTuch  and  coteiatiiira  are  precisely  equivalent : 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  on  art 
that  they  are  so,  though  Quatrem^  ds  Quincy  and 
others  suppose  ropcvrurif  to  refer  to  any  wuric  in 
relief,  and  even  to  chryselephantine  statues.  (See 
Oaiatoni,  ta  CKe.  Vmr»  iv.  23  ;  Sahnas.  Emtc  ad 
SoUn.  p.  736,  foU. ;  Heyne,  AnHguar.  AmfHatB^y 
iL  p.  127.)  Quintilian  (ii.  21)  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes eadaiara  and  seai^ptefti  by  saying  that 
the  fimaer  includes  works  in  gotd^  tUmmr^  hromxa^ 
and  troii,  while  the  latter  embraces,  besides  these 
materials,  also  loooc^,  tcory,  marhU,  ybug,  and  jsis. 
It  must  therefore  be  undentood  as  an  aeoonuno- 
dated  use  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  glaaa,— 
**  argenti  modo  caelatur.**  {H.  M  xxxvi.  26.  a.  66.) 

The  foot  which  is  implied  in  the  worda  jaal 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  material  om. 
which  the  eadcUor  worked,  is  expressly  stated  by 
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Pfinj,  at  the  eammenoement  of  tbe  pftaaage  which 
fofos  one  of  our  chief  aathorities  on  the  rabject 
{H.  N.  zzxiiL  12.  fw  55)  ;  where  he  mentioiis  it 
u  •  ranarkable  &et  that  many  had  gained  re- 
Down  for  ehaamg  in  silyer,  hut  none  for  chadng  in 
|9ld:  it  i*  not  howerer  to  he  inferred  that  gold 
«M  not  chased,  for  wotkB  in  gold  are  frequently 
mentioned  hy  other  anthon.  From  the  same  aec- 
lion,  and  from  other  anthoritiea,  we  learn  that 
voiiu  of  this  kind  were  also  execated  in  hronse 
lod  iroo  (Quint  L  e. ;  Forcellini,  «.  v.).  Two  ex- 
unplct  of  chasing  in  iron  deserre  especial  notice, 
the  one  for  its  antiquity,  the  other  for  its  beauty : 
the  fonaer  is  the  iron  base  of  the  vase  dedicated 
bj  Aljattea,  king  of  Lydia,  at  Delphi,  which  was 
the  wock  of  Omucns  of  Chios,  and  was  chased 
Tith  anall  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  phints 
(Herod,  i  25 ;  Pans.  x.  16.  §  1  ;  Ath.  r.  p. 
SIO,  h  c. ;  Did,  vfBiog,  $. «.  Okuteut) :  the  latter 
ii  the  Iron  helmet  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
Tkeopfaflos,  which  glittered  like  silver  (Pint  Ale», 
S2):  Strabo,  moreoTer,  mentions  the  people  of 
Cibjn,  in  Ajia  Minor,  as  noted  for  their  skill  in 
ehiiing  iron  (Stak  xiii  p.  631). 

The  objeets  on  which  the  eaekUor  exercised  hit 
art  vers  chiefly  weapons  and  armour — emeoially 
ikiddijCharurtSy  tripods,  and  other  votive  offerings, 
qnoita,  caaddabzay  thrones,  curule  chairs,  mirrors, 
goUet^  dishes,  and  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silver 
piste.  Anns  were  often  ornamented  with  patterns 
in  gold  (ypcarrit  iy  8rXy  iyxp^^  €hc6y  (Corp. 
Iner,  voL  i  No.  124  ;  $eutum  (iTywgraphaittmy 
TiebelL  CtoMd.  14).  Chased  bronze  helmets  and 
gRaves  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere. 
{MMi.Bmh,  iii.  60,  iv.  13,  v.  29  ;  BrCnsted,  die 
Bronen  vtm  Sin*.}  Chariots,  especially  those 
oaed  in  the  chariot-raoea  and  triumphal  process, 
were  often  made  of  bronze  richly  chased  [Cur- 
Kcs]:  under  the  Roman  emperon  private  carriages 
{eameae)  were  often  covered  with  plates  of  chased 
braue,  lilver,  and  even  gold  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  1 1. 
«•  49 ;  Suet  Oamd.  16  ;  Martial,  iii.  72  ;  Lamprid. 
AUx.  S»,  43 ;  Vopisc.  AwreL  46 ;  Carruca). 
Ib  caadelahrB,  nrnton,  and  so  forth,  the  remains 
of  Etmscaa  art  are  very  rich.  An  elaborate  ac- 
count of  ancient  tripods  is  given  in  MtUler'a  essay, 
Vtier  die  TV^pocfoi,  in  the  AmaUkBo,  vols.  I  and 
ui.  Respecting  vesseb  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
^^  onamentfi,  among  the  numerous  references 
of  the  ancient  authors,  those  of  Cicero  (In  Verr. 
»T.X  sod  Plmy  (jy.  N.  xxxiii.  11,  12.  s.  50-^4) 
lie  among  the  most  important  and  interesting. 

The  onsmental  work  with  which  the  chaser 
decorated  such  objects  consisted  either  of  simple 
^^Bmg  patterns,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  phmts  and 
flowen,  or  of  MiimalR^  or  of  mythological  subjects, 
ttMl,  for  aimoor,  of  battles.  To  the  first  ckus  belong 
^  lo»ee$  fiUeataej  panqMuOae,  poHnae  hederatae^ 
»d  ^iKioorynAiati  (Cic  I  o. ;  Trebell  Oaud,  1 7) : 
''"'"iiMntB  of  the  second  class  were  common  on  the 
^■■^nze  and  gold  vases  of  Corinth  (Ath.  v.  p.  1 99,  e.) 
>nl  on  tripods  (AmaUk,  vol.  iii  p.  29)  ;  and  the 
n?tho]ogial  subjects,  which  were  generally  taken 
^  Homer,  were  reserved  for  the  worics  of  the 
S^'tstest  masters  of  the  art :  they  were  generally 
exeated  in  very  high  relief  {anaglypka).  In  the 
fio^  works,  the  ornamental  pattern  was  frequently 
Satinet  fnmi  the  vessel,  to  which  it  was  either 
&it»ed  permanently,  or  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure,  the  vessel  being  of  silver,  and 
the  oroaments  of  gold,  crusiae  out  emUemcUa,  (Cic. 
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m  Verr.  iv.  23 ;  Juv.  L  76  ;  Martial  viii  51  ; 
Ovid.  MeL  v.  81  ;  Ath.  v.  p.  199  ;  PauIL&«<.  iiL 
6,  8  ;  Senec.  Ep.  5  ;  comn.  Chryskndbta). 

The  art  of  ornamental  metal-work  was  in  an 
adnmced  stage  of  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroie  period,  as  we  see  from  numerous  passages  of 
Homer.  In  Italy,  also,  the  Etruscans,  as  above 
stated,  had  early  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  it 
In  the  time  of  the  last  dynaaty  of  Lydian  kings,  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  art,  espedally  by 
tiieir  magnificent  presents  to  the  Delphian  temple*; 
and  belonging  to  this  period,  we  have  the  names  of 
Glaucus,  as  already  mentioned,  and  of  Theodoms  of 
Semes,  who  made  a  great  silver  vessel  for  Croesus, 
the  ring  of  Polycrates,  and  a  golden  vessel  which 
afterwvds  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings. 
But  its  perfection  would  of  course  depend  on  that  of 
the  arts  of  design  in  general,  especially  of  sculpture  ; 
and  thus  we  can  readily  accent  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  itsoriffin,  in  tiie  high  artistic  sense,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pneidias,  and  its  complete  develop- 
ment to  Polydeitus.  (Plin.^.Ar.xxxiv.8.s.l9.§l, 
primueque  [Pkidiasl  artem  toreuHcen  aperuiue  etlque 
demondroisemerHojudioaiur:  ibid.  §2,  ^Tto  (Pofy' 
deius)...judte(UurtoretUioen  tie erudiste,  nt  Phidiae 
mruiiBe),  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  torentic  art  was  an  important  accessory  to  the 
arts  of  statuary  and  sculpture,  especially  in  works 
execated  in  bronze  and  in  ivory  and  gold.  In  fiust, 
in  the  latter  dass  of  works,  the  parts  executed  in 
gold  belonged  properly  to  the  department  of  the 
eaelaiar:  and  hence  has  arisen  the  error  of  several 
modem  writers  who  have  made  the  chjyselephan* 
tine  statues  a  branch  of  the  toreutic  art  The  in- 
timate connection  of  this  art  with  statuary  and 
sculpture  is  frirther  shown  bv  the  fiut  that  several 
of  the  great  artists  in  these  departments  were  also 
renowned  as  silver-chasers,  such  as  Myron  and 
Pasiteles.  In  the  aoe  of  Pheidias,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  is  that  of  Mys,  who  engraved  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs  on  the 
shield  bf  Pheidia8*s  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena 
Promachus  in  the  Acropolis,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
woriced  from  designs  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rhasius ;  but  the  latter  point  involves  a  chronological 
difficulty.  (See  Did.  of  Bicg.  s.  w.  Mys,  Proa- 
itelee.)  In  the  period  torn  the  time  of  Pheidias 
to  that  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  preserved:  Acracas,  Boethus,. 
and  Mentor,  the  most  distinffuished  of  all  the  artists 
in  this  department ;  the  sculptor  Myron  and  his  son 
Lydus  ;  after  them,  Calamis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
maker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  especial  admira- 
tion by  PUny,  Stmtonicns ;  a  little  Uter,  Tanriseus 
of  Cyzicos,  Ariston  and  Eunicns  of  .Mytilene,  and 
Hecataens.  The  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  especially 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were  great  patrons  of  the  art 
(Ath.  V.  p.  293,  d.)  In  the  last  age  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  the  prevailing  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  the  presence  of  Greek  artists  at  Rome,  com- 
bined to  bring  the  art  more  than  ever  into  requi- 
sition. Silver-chasers  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
employed  m  the  establishments  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pasiteles,  Posidonins  of 
Ephesos,  Leostratides,  Zopyrus,  Pytheas,  and 
lastly  Teucer.  After  this  period,  the  art  suddenly 
foil  into  disuse,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  chased 
vessels  were  valued  only  for  their  age,  though  the 
chasing  was  so  worn  down  by  use  that  even  the 
figures  could  not  be  distinguished.     (//.  N.  xxxiiL 
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12.  s.  55,  xxxiv.  8.  B.  19  ;  lee  the  artideB  on  the 
artists  abore  mentioned  in  the  DicUomuy  of 
iliograpky.) 

The  principal  ancient  writers  on  this  art,  whose 
works  Pliny  used,  were  Antigonns,  Menaechmus, 
Xenocrates,  Duris,  Menander,  and  especially 
Pasitdes,  who  wrote  mtrahiUa  opera,  (Plin.  H»  N, 
Elench.  lib.  xzxiiL)  The  most  important  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are  the  following :  Winckel- 
mann,  Werke^  passim  ;  Millingen,  Umditod  Monu- 
itientty  ii  12  ;  Veltheim,  eSdm  Uber  MemnmCt 
lUldMMl^,  Nero'B  Smaragd,  ToreuHk,  &c. ;  Quatre- 
m^  de  Quincy,  Le  Jtqtiier  Olympim ;  Welcker, 
JBstifscA.  /  Ouck,  «.  Audeg,  <L  ah.  Kwut^  toL  l 
part  2.  p.  280 ;  Hirt,  Ueber  daa  Material,  die 
VecAnifc,  Ac,  in  the  AmalHeaf  toL  L  p.  239. 
M. ;  MUUer,  Hamib.  d.  ArtAaoiogie  der  Kmut, 
S  811 )  rp  8.1 

CAELIBATUS.  [Abs  Uzorzum  ;'  Lbz 
Julia  bt  Papia  Poppaba.] 

CAERITUM  TA'BULAE.    [Abraril] 

CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
originally  a  fiunily  name  of  the  Julia  gens  ;  it  was 
assumed  by  OctaYianus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
groat  dictator,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  end  was  by  him 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  Caliguk,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
CaesariB  £unily  ;  but  though  the  iamily  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  stiU  retained 
the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  names,  as  for  in- 
stance, AnJEwrotor  Caetar  DomiUanus  Auguttiu, 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Varus,  he  aUowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Auffuntue  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  emperor,  that  of  Caetar 
was  also  granted  the  second  person  in  the  state 
and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  (Eckhel, 
voL  viii.  p.  367,  &c)     [Auoustits.] 

CALAMISTRUM,an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (ca/omifs),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  perfoimed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (cmts)  being  called  ciaijfb,  or  dnerariue,  (Hor. 
^  i  2.  98;  Heindor^  ad  he)  This  use  of  heated 
irons  was  adopted  very  early  among  the  Romans 
(PhiaL  Atm,  iii.  3w  37),  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times.  (Viig. 
Aem.  zii.  1 00.)  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently 
alludes  to  it,  the  Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the 
matrons,  ofUn  appeared  with  their  hair  curled  in 
this  manner  ifioiamiatrati).  We  see  the  result  in 
many  antique  statues  and  busts.  [J.  Y.] 

CA'LAMUS  {KoXatAos,  Pollux,  x.  15),  a  sort 
of  reed  which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing. 
(Cic.  adAtLyl%\  Hor.  De  Art.  Poet,  447.)  The 
best  sorts  were  got  from  Aegypt  and  Cnidus.  (Plin. 
H,  AT.  xvi  36,  64.)  So  Martial  (xIt.  38),  *«  Dat 
chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellus.**  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with  a 
knife,  aealfrum  Ubrarium  (Tac.  Ann,  t.  8  ;  Suet 
VitdU  2)  ;  and  to  a  reed  so  sharpened  the  epithet 
temperatus,  used  by  Cicero,  probably  refers  (Cic. 
Ad  Qkl  i^.  iL  15,  **  calamo  et  atramento  temperato 
res  agetur  ^).  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the 
article  Atrambntum  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
ealamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Ausonius 
(viL  49)  calls  it  fieeipea  or  clovenfooted.     [A.  A.] 

CALA'NTICA.     [Coma.] 

CA'LATHUS,  dim.  CALATHISCUS  {Kii^or 
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Bet,  KaXa0Untos),  also  called  rdKapes  usually  ng- 
nified  the  basket  in  which  women  placed  thor 
work,  and  especially  the  materials  ror  spinning. 
Thus,  Pollux  (x.  125)  speaks  of  both  rdkapet  and 
KiKoiBos  as  rijs  yvyauc^tvirtBot  <ricc^ :  and  in  an- 
other passage  (viL  29),  he  names  ihem  in  connec- 
tion with  spinning,  and  says  that  the  rdkapos  and 
KoKaBttncos  were  the  same.  These  baskets  were 
made  of  osiers  or  reeds  ;  whence  we  read  in  Pollux 
(vii  173)  ir\4Keiu  rdKOpovs  ical  KoXaBUrttovt^  and 
in  CatnUus  (Ixiv.  319)  — 

**  Ante  pedes  autem  candentis  mollia  lanae 
Yellera  vifyati  custodiebant  oalatkiecL** 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlis 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer  (Od,  iv.  125)  of  a  silver  rdkeipot.  They 
frequently  occur  in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often 
indicate,  as  Bdttiger  ( Vetaemffem,  iiL  44)  has  re- 
marked, that  the  scene  represented  takes  place  in 
the  gynaeconitis,  or  women>  apartments.  In  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  a  vase 
(Millin,  Peintwee  de  Vatee  Antiqitee,  vol  L  pL  4), 
a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  quaeiUariae,  is 
presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathns^  in  which 
the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &G. 


Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses (Bottiger,  Sabina^  vol.  ii  ppb  252,  258X  mch 
as  for  carrying  finiits,  flowers,  &c.  (Ovid.  Art  Am. 
ii.  264.)  The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to 
cups  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  Ed.  v.  71X 

Cahithus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  thcmgh 
used  by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  cor- 
responding to  it  was  qualus  (Hor.  Cbnn.  iii.  12. 
4),  or  qtuuHlus  (Festus  s.  Calathm ;  Cic:  PhUipp.  iiL 
4  ;  Prop.  iv.  7. 37).  From  guatiUue  came  quaedUaria, 
the  name  of  the  stave  who  spun,  and  who  was  con- 
sidered the  meanest  of  the  female  slaves.  (Petroo. 
132  ;  Tibull.  iv.  10.  3.)     [Fusus  ;  Tsla.] 

CALCAR  (fitW^,  ^KtyrpU,  Pollux,  x.  12),  a 
spur.  The  C^reek  name  for  spun  was  taken  from 
the  flies,  which  infest  horses  with  their  stings :  hence 
the  verb  fjunnriCfUfj  to  spur.  (Xen.  de  Re  Eq,  viii.  5, 
X.  1,  2  ;  Heliodor.  ix.  p.  432,  ed.  Commelin.)  The 
Athenian  gentry  sometimes  showed  their  conceit 
by  walking  about  the  Agora  in  spurs  after  ridii^ 
(Theophrast  Otar.  xxi.)  Spurs  were  eariy  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  moition  of 
them  in  Phiutus  {AHn.  iii.  3. 1 18)  and  Lucretius  (v. 
1074).  They  are  likewise  often  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
{De  Orat.  iii  9,  ad  AtL  vl  1),  Ovid  (De  Panto,  il 
9.  38  ;  iv.  2.  35),  Virgil  {/erraia  ocUee,  Aen,  xi. 
714),  and  subsequent  Roman  authors.     [J.  Y.] 

CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMEN,  CALCEA- 
MENTUM  {vKoSiifia,  irtZUioy),  a  shoe  or  boo^ 
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Aing  idiipttd  10  carer  and  proervc  the  fe«t  in 

the  Oreeki    and   Rdhibiu.      Tha 


wilhout   iliw 


■in  irmd  Ibr  bittle.  According 
tiuDiDf  Ljcnrgni,  the  jomig  SpartanA  were  brought 
in  liliiDUI  waring  ihoel  {Arvroiniala,  Xen.  Hep. 
Iur.'2),m  Older  t^  they  tnighl  have  the  full  uw 
if  Ihcir  fret  la  ruining,  leaping,  and  climbing. 
Svnlo,  Phocion,  and  Calo  bcqueattj  went  bare- 
fwt  (wvTodJroi,  Ariitoph.  N-b.  103,  362  ;  Xen. 
J/iM.  L  6.  §  2,  pain  bbAi,  Hor.  fip.  L  19.  12). 
Th?  Romaji  alavei  had  no  ihoea  {ntidQ  loia^  Jut. 
<il.  15),  ibeir  naked  feet  being  niaHlcd  with  chalk 
"  jiTpBim,  The  ctneting  of  the  Teet  wBi  mno»ed 
lifmndiningattdeali,  [CoiNi.]  To  go  baie- 
[iu  ilw  uidtcated  hule,  grief,  digtraction  of  mind, 
■T  tpj  Tiolent  emotion,  as  when  Venua  goci  in 
i!inlo[Adonii(^^vtaAoi,Bion.  L21),and  wben 
ibc  Vaoli  Set  &Dm  Rome  with  the  appoiatui  of 
■end  Dleuili.  (Flor.  L  1 3.)  For  simikr  reaioni 
MceteBn  go  with  naked  feet,  when  intent  upon 
lilt  (icrciie  of  magical  arta  (Sen.  Afedsi,  iv.  2. 1 4  ; 
ndi  pairm,  O^id.  Met  til  183  ;  pedUna  tndit, 
Uor.SK.  LB.  24),  although  •ometimei  one  foot 
onlj  vol  nnihod  (wnm  Kenta  pedtm  atuHt,  Virg. 
Arm.'n.iia),  and  ia  M  painted  ou  fictile  nues. 
Thit  it  *M  a  Tcrr  raie  Uiing  at  Rome  to  lee  a 
Rfpectible  female  cint  of  doon  vithonl  ihoea,  ii 
t\m  hum  the  aitoniibment  experienced  by  (Wid 
[fot.  Tt.  337),  until  he  wai  infoimed  of  the  reuoD 

"llae  pede  iDanoiiam  Tidi  deKendere  nodo: 
Obttupni  tacitui,  iiiatiiiiuque  giadnm.' 
The  feet  were  lometimei  bare  in  attendance  on 
fnHnla  Thui  the  mnaini  of  Angnitui  were  col- 
>Kt«l  ftim  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  fint  lank 
■itb  aaked  feet  (Suet.  .rfi^.  1 00.)  A  picture 
fimdal  Herculanemn  eihibita  peraon)  with  naked 
fnl  engaged  in  the  vorahtp  of  liii  (Ant  d'ErtoL 
ii.  J3D) ;  and  thii  practice  wai  otuerrEd  at  Rome 
in  War  nf  Cybde  (Prudent.  Perit.  IM).  In 
OK  of  dmght,  a  proceuion  and  ceremonie*,'  called 
Kwdrptdalia^  wvro  perfonned  with  a  vie^  to  pro- 
piiiav  the  god*  by  the  lanKs  token  of  grief  and 
bmiliiiion.    (TertuE.  Apii.  *fl.) 

Tbe  idea  d  the  defilement  ariaing  from  contact 
*iili  uy  thing  that  had  died,  led  to  tlie  entire  dii- 
ue  rf  ikin  or  loither  by  the  priesta  of  Vif^ 
Hinr  (hoea  were  made  of  vejetible  maleriala 
(otfoBt  »;>9vn),  Miut.  Cap.  2.)     [BiXA.] 

Tbote  of  the  Oreeke  and  Romani  who  wore 
■boil,  bdading  generally  all  penoni  except  youthi, 
iIiTs,  ud  aicetica,  coniulted  their  couTenieucc, 
ud  inlulgcd  their  feney,  by  inrentingthe  greatett 
poiihlF  nriety  in  the  forma,  coloun,  and  material! 
>[  Ihtir  ihoea.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of 
Bimq,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  ii  impoaaihle 
It  anmin ;  but  which  were  often  derired  either 
^<VB  the  peraona  who  wen  inwoied  to  hare 
^nigbt  (ettain  kindi  of  ihoea  into  taahion,  or  from 
'lir  placea  where  they  were  jrocared.  We  read, 
Et  aaaple,  of  "  shoea  of  Alt  ibiadei ; "  of  "  Siejo- 
wn,"  and  "■  Peraiao,"  which  were  ladies'  ihoea 
tCi.  D,  OnL  L  5(  ;  Heayeh.)  i  of  "  laconian," 
■li>tbirerenieDa'8hoei(Ariitoph.  Tia.  149)  ;  and 
«f  "CretM,"  " Mileaian,""  and  "Athenian"  ahooi. 
Thf  diilnictiona  depending  upon  form  may  be 
pwiaUj  dtTided  into  thoae  in  which  the  mere  aole 
•f  atkoc  wu  attached  to  Che  aole  of  the  fiwt  by 
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tiea  or  bandi,  or  by  a  coiering  for  tha  toea  or  Ih* 
iastep  [SoLiA  ;  CbepidA  ;  SaHdaLium  ;  Soc- 
eus]  ;  and  those  which  aacendedhigberandhiKbeiv 
according  ai  they  covered  Uie  anklea,  the  calf,  or 
the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  calccamenta  of  the  latter 
kind,  I.  a.  to  ahoca  and  boot*  at  diitinguiihed  from 
■andala  and  tlippen,  the  term  "  calceua  "  waa  ap- 
plied in  ita  proper  and  reatricted  aenae. 

Beiidea  tha  difference  in  the  interrala  to  which 
the  calceua  extended  &nm  the  aole  upwardi  to  tho 
knee,  other  larirtiea  aroae  &nn  ita  adaptation  to 
particular  profeaiiona  or  modea  of  life.  Thua  the 
CALioA  WBi  principally  worn  hy  loldiera  ;  thepxao, 
by  labonren  aud  ruatici ;  and  thecoTHURNUB,  by 
traoediana,  himteri,  and  honenien. 

Understanding  "  cnlcena  "  in  iti  more  confined 
application,  it  included  all  thoaa  mon  cemplet* 
coverings  for  the  feet  which  wer;  uaed  in  walking 
out  of  doora  or  in  travelling.  Aa  mott  cstDUionly 
worn,  theae  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our 
ahoea,  and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Hercn- 
laneum  (^nl.  tCEroolaao,  i.  Tbe.  21),  which  repra- 
aenta  a  female  wearing  bncelcti,  a  wreath  of  iry, 
and  a  panlher'a  ikin,  while  ibe  it  in  the  attitude  ol 
dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymhala 


On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  tbe  Briitnh 
Museum  exhihili  the  fonn  of  a  man's  aboe.  Boih 
the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thi 
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The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceui  were  alao 
among  the  inaignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fiistened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(niffris  pelUbus^  Hor.  Sat  i.  6,  27)  and  adom^ 
with  a  small  crescent.  (Mart  ii  29 ;  Jut.  yii 
192.)  Hence  Cicero  (PhiL  xiii.  13),  speaking  of 
the  assumption  of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius, 
says  muUwU  calceot,  Amonff  the  calcei  worn  by 
senators,  those  called  muUei^  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  scales  of  the  red  mullet  (Isid.  Or.  zix.  14), 
were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others  called 
alutae^  because  the  leather  was  softened  by  the 
use  of  alum.  (Mart  Juv.  U.  ce, ;  Lydus,  de  Mag. 
L  32 ;  Ovid,  De  Art  Am.  iii.  271.)        [J.  Y.] 

CALCULA'TOR  (\ayt<rHis)  signifies  a  keeper 
of  accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the 
signification  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence 
Martial  (x.  62)  classes  him  with  the  natarim  or 
writing-master.  The  name  was  derived  from  oal- 
culi,  which  were  commonly  used  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, and  also  in  reckoning  in  general.  [Abacus.] 
Among  the  Greeks  the  hjoy(Tir4is  and  ypofjtfutrun^s 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
ealadator  or  account-keeper  (Big.  38.  tit  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  however,  Inore  frequently  called  by  the 
name  of  dispenscUor  or  procurator^  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xi.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19 ; 
Suet  Galb.  12,  Vetp.  22 ;  Becker,  GaUu*^  toI.  i. 
p.  109.) 

CA'LCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
for  various  purposes;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Athenians  used  in  voting,  or  such  as  Demosthenes 
put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in  order  to 
mend  his  pronunciation.  (Cic.  De  OnU.  L  61.) 
Calculi  were  used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts. 
[Latrunculi.]  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles, 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
them)  were  used;  but  still  called  oaicnU,  The 
calculi  were  hiedoret.  (Sidon.  EpisL  viiL  12; 
Ovid.  TritL  ii.  477 ;  Mart  Epig,  xiv.  17.  2,  xir. 
20.)  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  *the  phrases  oaleulum  ponere  (Colum.  iii.  3), 
ealculum  sibducere.  (Cic.  De  Fm,  iL  19,  &c.) 
[Abacus.]  [A.  A.] 

CALDA.    [Calida.] 

CALDA'RIUM.     [Balnbae.] 

CALENDA'RIUM,  or  rather  KALENDA'- 
RIUM,  is  the  account-book,  in  which  creditors 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  Calendae  of  each  month, 
the  name  of  Ckdendarium  was  given  to  such  a  book. 
(Senec  De  Bene/,  i.  2,  viL  10.)  The  word  was 
subsequently  used  to  indioite  a  register  of  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  thus  corresponding  to  a 
modem  almanac  or  calendar. 

1.  Grebk  Calbnoar.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  dirision  of  the  year  into  its  various  seasons 
appears  to  have  been  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
sion except  that  of  summer  {l^^pos)  and  winter 
(X^ifi^y).  To  these  strongly  marked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, yiz.  spring  (^^>)  and  autumn  (6ir<&pa\  with 
certain  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  agri- 
cultural pursuits  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  As, 
however,  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  of  great 
importance  in  r^ard  to  agriculture,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  their  beginning  and  end  by  con- 
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necting  them  with  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain 
stars.  Thus  Hesiod  {Op.  et  Diee^  381)  describes 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  as  the  tune 
for  harvesting  (Jinirnos)^  and  that  of  their  setting 
as  the  time  for  ploughing  (fiporos)  ;  the  time  at 
which  Arcturus  rose  in  the  morning  twilight  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  vintage  {I.  e.  607),  and  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  as  the  airiv-al  of  birds 
of  passage,  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
like,  indicated  the  proper  seasons  for  other  agri- 
cultural occupations  ;  but  although  they  may  hare 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simple 
rustics,  they  nev^  acquired  any  importance  in  the 
scientific  division  of  the  year.     [  Astronomia.] 

The  moon  being  that  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  are  most  easily  observed,  formed  the  bosii 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  all  the  religious  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it  The  Greek  year  «a« 
a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  aame 
time  the  course  of  the  sun  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
(Gemin.  J$ag.  6  ;  comp.  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat.  18 ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii  52)  involved  the  Greeks  in  great 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  fa 
them  to  place  their  chronology  on  a  sure  fomids- 
tion.  It  seems  that  in  the  early  times  it  was  be- 
lieved that  12  revolutions  of  the  moon  took  place 
within  one  of  the  sun ;  a  calculation  which  vn 
tolerably  correct,  and  with  which  people  were  satis- 
fied. The  time  during  which  the  moon  revdred 
around  her  axis,  was  oUculated  at  an  average  or 
round  numbor  of  30  days,  which  period  was  <^ed 
a  month  (Gemin.  L  c.)  ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  Irniar 
month  did  not  contain  80  daya,  but  only  29).  The 
error  contained  in  this  calculation  could  not  loi^ 
remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
correct  it  The  principal  one  was  that  of  creating 
a  cycle  of  two  yeara,  called  rpienjpls,  or  amsi 
magnue,  and  containing  25  months,  one  of  the  two 
years,  consisting  of  12  and  the  other  of  13  monthj. 
The  months  themselves,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  (Op.  ei  Dies^  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
30  d^s,  afterwards  altematdy  contained  30  days 
(full  months,  irX^pcis)  and  29  days  (hollow  months, 
koi^ml)  According  to  this  arrangement,  one  year 
of  the  cyde  contained  354,  and  the  other  384  da}'B, 
and  Uie  two  together  were  about  7\  days  more 
than  two  tropioid  or  solar  years.  (Gemin.  6: 
Censorin.  18).  When  this  mode  of  redconing  was 
introduced,  is  unknown  ;  but  as  Herodotus  (I  32) 
mentions  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  before 
his  time.  The  74  days,  in  the  course  of  4  years, 
made  up  a  month  of  30  days^  and  such  a  month 
was  accordingly  inserted  in  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  cycle  of  four  years  was  called  a  T€rraen}pls. 
(Censorin.  L  c)  But  a  hr  more  important  cycle 
was  the  iw^ax-nipis^  or  the  cycle  of  8  years,  for 
it  was  practically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  calculation  was  this : 
as  the  solar  year  is  reckoned  at  365:^  days,  8 
such  years  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar 
years  2832  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  less  than  8 
solar  years.  Now  these  90  days  were  constitat<Hi 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  different  years  of  the  ^ywornjpiJ, 
that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin.; 
Gemin.  U.  oc)  It  should,  however,  be  obserrcd 
that  Macrobius  {SaL  i.  13)  and  Solinus  (Polf^i< 
iii.)  state  that  tie  three  intercalary  months  were 
all  added  to  the  last  year  of  the  eoneaeteris,  which 
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woald  lecordingly  have  contained  444  dayi.  But 
this  is  not  veiy  probable.  The  period  of  8  solar 
resn,  farther,  contains  99  revolutions  of  the 
znoon,  whicK,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  inter- 
ealuy  montha,  make  2923|  days ;  so  that  in  ereiy 
8  yeazB  there  is  I4  day  too  many,  which  in 
the  course  of  100  years,  again  amoimts  to  one 
month.  The  enneaeteria,  accordingly,  acain  was 
inoocrect.  The  time  at  which  the  cycle  of  the  en- 
ncsM>tens  was  introduced  is  uncertain,  bnt  its  inac- 
coiacy  called  forth  a  nnmber  of  other  improyements 
or  attempts  at  establishing  chronology  on  a  sound 
Insis,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  is  that  of 
Meton.  The  number  of  these  attempts  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  none  of  them  was  ever  sanctioned 
or  sdopted  by  law  in  any  of  the  Greek  republics. 
These  cixcumstancet  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  any  given  date  in  Greek  history  to  the  exact 
date  of  oar  calendar. 

The  Greeks,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  perfectly  Buniliar  with  the  divi- 
sioQ  of  the  year  into  the  twelve  lunar  months 
ra«ntioDed  above ;  but  no  intercalary  month  (mV 
i^6Xifios)  or  day  is  mentioned.  Independent  of 
the  divisioii  of  a  month  into  days,  it  was  divided 
mto  periods  according  to  tie  increase,  and  decrease 
of  the  hkmhl  Thus,  the  first  day  or  new  moon  was 
called  wvfoiria.  (Hom.  Od,  x.  14,  zii.  325,  zx. 
156,  xxL  258;  Hes.  Op,  ei  Diet,  770.)  The 
period  from  the  vwfuiivla  until  the  moon  was  full, 
was  expressed  by  fifiv6s  Itrrofiivov,  and  the  latter 
part  during  which  the  moon  decreased  by  fiif^hs 
^99^t,  (Horn.  Od,  xiT.  l$a)  The  80th  day 
of  a  month,  i.  a.  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  was 
called  T^uuc^f,  or,  accoordmg  to  a  regulation  of 
Sokm  (Plot.  SoL  25),  lir^  koI  y^  because  one 
part  of  thit  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
other  to  the  beginning  month.  The  dav  of  the 
fiill  moon,  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  is  some- 
times designated  by  8<x4f>^*l>'<'-  (Pind.  OL  iv. 
34.) 
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The  month  in  which  the  year  began,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  the  months,  differed  in  the  dif« 
ferent  countries  of  Greece,  and  in  some  parts  even 
no  names  existed  for  the  months,  they  being  dia- 
tingujshed  only  numerically,  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  month,  &c  In  order,  therefore,  to 
acquire  any  satisfi&ctoiy  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  the  different  states  must  be  considered 
separately. 

The  Attic  year  be^  with  the  summer  solstice, 
and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,  fimn 
the  1st  to  the  10th,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and 
from  the  20th  to  the  29th  or  30th.  The  first  day 
of  a  month,  or  the  day  after  the  conjunction,  was 
yovfitiria ;  and  as  the  first  decad  was  designated  aa 
IffTOfUvov  f*nv6s^  the  days  were  r^fularly  counted 
as  3«irr^fw,  Tpirji^  rtTdprrj^  Ac,  juiyy^s  Urrofil- 
yov.  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were  dis< 
tii^gnished  as  M  Mjco,  or  fuaourros^  and  were 
counted  to  20  regularly,  as  wp^hn,  99VT4p€i,  rpiti^^ 
rtrrdfyni,  Ac,  M  J^ico.  The  20th  itself  was 
called  tUeds,  and  the  days  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  were  counted  In  two  different  ways,  vis. 
either  onwards,  as  wpArri,  Jitxnipa^  ffirji,  &c.« 
iw\  eUdSi,  or  backwards  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  wiUi  the  addition  of  ^tffyovror,  •KavofUvov, 
X'ttyorros^  or  iir/orros,  as  irvdrri,  Scfcdn;,  Ac., 
(pBiyorros^  which,  of  course,  are  diflferent  dates  in 
hollow  and  in  full  months.  But  this  mode  of  count- 
ing backwards  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly 
used  than  the  other.  With  reoard  to  the  hollow 
months,  it  must  be  observed,  tiiat  the  Athenians, 
generally  speaking,  counted  29  days,  bnt  in  the 
month  of  Boedromion  they  counted  30,  leavii^ 
out  the  second,  because  on  that  day  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  believed  to  have  disputed  about  the 
possession  of  Attica.  (Pint  De  PraL  Am.  p.  489, 
Sympoi.  ix.  7.)  The  following  table  shows  the 
succession  of  the  Attic  months,  the  number  of  days 
they  contained,  and  the  corresponding  month*  ol 
our  year. 


1.  Hecatoimbaeon  ('EKOTOfASatdv)  contained  80  days,  and  correepondi  nearly  to  our  July. 


%  Metageitnion  (McTcrjfcrrrutr)  -*  29 

3u  Boedromion  (Bonfyofu^)  —  80 

4.  Pyanepsion  (nvarefi^y)  —  29 

5.  Maimacterion  (Moi/uucrcpu^)  —  30 

6.  Poeeideon  {lUHrtOt^)  — •  29 

7.  Gamdion  (r«yn|Xi(6r)  —  80 

8.  Anthetterion  ('AWN<rrepu6r)  —  29 

9.  ElapheboUon  ('EAo^oXuiy)  —  80 

10.  Munychion  (Momntxt^)  —  29 

11.  Thaxgelion  {Bapyri?it^)  —  80 

12.  Sdnphorion  (pUttpo^Mpt^)  —  29 

At  the  time  when  the  Julian  Calendar  was 
adopted  hy  the  Athenians,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  lunar  year  ap- 
pevs  to  have  been  changed  into  the  solar  year ;  and 
it  kss  fiirther  been  conjectured,  that  the  beginning 


August. 

—  —  September 

—  —  October 

—  —  November 

—  —  December. 

—  —  January 

—  —  February. 

—  ....  March. 

—  —  ApriL 

—  —  May. 

—  —  June. 

of  the  year  was  transferred  from  the  summer  sol- 
stice to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  year  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  contained  the  following  months :  — 


1.  Herasius  ('Hpda'M»),  nearly  corresponding  to  our  October. 

2.  ApeUaeus  CAweAAoApf)  —  —  November 
8.  Diosthyus  (Ax^aOvos)  —  —  December. 
4.  Unknown. 

fi.  Eleusinius  ('EXcvo'ii^ios)  —  —  Febmaiy. 

6.  Gerastius  (Ttpdrrtos)  —  —  March. 

7.  Artemisius  (*ApT9fAurtot)  —  —  ApriL 

8.  Delphinius  (AcA^(yios)  —  —  May, 

9.  Phliasius  {^Judffios)  —  —  June. 

10.  Hecatombeus  C^KoroftJSt^s)        —  —  July. 

11.  Cameius  (Ki^vftbs)  —  —  August 

12.  Panamas  (Ilibwfies)  —  —  September. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  tho  order  of  most  of 
these  months  is  merely  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
is  not  eyen  certain  as  to  wnether  they  really  were 
Lacedaemonian  months.  But  here,  as  in  the  other 
UstB»  we  follow  Hermann^s  view,  which  he  has 

1.  Bucatius  (BovicrfTios), 

2.  Hermaeus  (Epficuot) 

3.  Prostaterius  (UpoaraTfipios) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Theiluthius  (eciXovtfiOf) 

6.  Unknown. 

7.  Unknown. 

8.  Hippodromius  (*lir^oip6fuo$) 
d.  Panamus  (Udtfoftos) 

10.  Unknown. 

1 1.  Damatrius  (Aofidrpios) 

12.  Alalcomenius  (^AKa/ucofiit^ios) 
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fully  explained  in  the  work  refened  to  at  the  end 
of  Uiis  article. 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotians,  which  began  tiX 
the  winter  solstioe,  the  foUowii^  montb  sn 
known:  — 

nearly  corresponds  to  onr  January. 

—  —        February. 

—  —        March* 

—  —        May. 


August 
September. 

November. 
Decemb^^: 


The  months  of  the  year  at  Delphi  were  — > 
1.  Bucatius  (BovKdrios)^         nearly  answers  to  our  September. 


2.  Heraeus  f  Hpa<os) 

3.  ApellaeuB  (^ArtWeuos) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Dadaphoriua  (AfHaipipios) 

6.  Poetropius  (tloirp6wios) 

7.  Byaius  (B^ioj) 

8.  AJrtemisius  QAprtfiiffios) 

9.  Heradeius  (*llpdK\€ios) 

10.  Boathous  (BoaB6os) 

11.  Uaeus  O^^ouos) 

12.  Theoxenius  (eco^crtos) 


October. 
November. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 


The  names  of  the  months  at  Cyzicus  are  given  I  founded  only  on  a  conjecture,  and  the  hut  may  b« 
in  the  following  order,  though  the  first  of  them  is  |  either  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th : — < 

1.  Boedromion  (Boi}(po/ixi6y),      neariy  answers  to  our  October. 


2.  Cyanepsion  (Kvayvju^v) 

3.  Apaturion  ('Avarovpu^) 

4.  Poseideon  (no<rci8c(^) 

5.  Lenaeon  (Aiiyai^y) 

6.  Anthesti^on  ^At^^ffnipiAy) 

7.  Artemision  (^ AprtfuViiAv) 

8.  Calamaeon  (KoAojuu^y) 

9.  Panemus  (Jliimtuos) 
10.  Taureon  (Taupc^i^) 

]  1  and  12.  are  unknown. 


Novembtf. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

Jnnei. 

July, 


Among  the  Sicilian  months  the  following  are  known :  — 

1.  Thesmophorius  (S«fffio^ptos\  probably  answers  to  our  October. 

2.  Dallas  (AdKtos)  —  —  November. 


3.  Unknown. 

4.  Agrianius  (^Aypidyus) 

5.  Unknown. 

6.  Theudasius  (BtMfftot) 

7.  Artamitius  ^Aprrafdrios) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromius  (BoSp^/Aios) 

10.  Hyacinthius  ('Tcuc^vdios) 

11.  Caineius  (Kapi^elbf) 

12.  Panamus  (JlAvaiuti) 

We  further  know  the  names  of  several  isolated 
months  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  determine  what  place  they  occupied 
in  the  calendar,  and  with  wluch  of  our  months 
they  correspond,  their  enumeration  here  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  some  account  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and 
islands,  which  are  better  kno¥ni. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Macedonian 
year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  ac- 


—  —  January. 

—  —  March. 

—  —  April. 

—  —  June. 

—  —  July. 

—  —  August. 

—  —  September. 

cordingly  it  was  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  montlu, 
since  we  find  that  Macedonian  months  are  described 
as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
a  letter  of  King  Philip  in  Demosth.  Db  drcm. 
p.  280  ;  Plut  QattiL  19,  AUm.  3,  16.)  All  chro- 
nologers  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months ;  but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as'to  the  name  and  place  of  the  interailaiy 
month,  which  must  ha  e  existed  in  the  Macedonian 
year  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The 
order  is  as  follows ;  —  1.  Dius  (Aibs),  2.  Apellaetii 
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(*A«tAAaiOs),  3.  Andynaeoa  (AvSvroios),  4.  Peri- 
tlus  (Ilcptrios),  5.  Dyitnu  (A^fws),  6.  Xan- 
thicos  {acafOuc6s\  7.  Artemiaiiu  (/^tfiia'tQs)^ 
ft.  DbeuDi  (Aiu<rios),  9.  Panemos  (Ikb^fiof), 
10.  Loo*  (Ai«os),  11.  GorpiaeuB  (Tofnrituos)^  12. 
Ujrperbeietaeiu  ('Trcp^«p«ra40f).  The  difficulty 
is  to  identify  the  Macedonian  montlu  with  thoae 
of  the  Atheniani.  From  Plntarch  (OoaUL  19, 
oompu  with  Altae.  16)  we  learn  that  the  Macedonian 
DBMina  waa  identical  with  the  Athenian  Thaige- 
lion ;  hat  while,  aooordipg  to  Philip,  the  Mace< 
donian  Loos  was  the  same  as  the  Athenian 
Boednmion,  Plutarch  (Ales.  3)  identifies  the 
Loos  with  the  Attic  Hecatomhaeon.  This  dis- 
crepancy has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures,  some 
mpposing  that  between  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Pliitaicfa  a  tianspoaition  of  the  names  of  the  months 
bsd  taken  place,  and  otheis  that  Plntarch  made  a 
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miatake  in  Identifying  the  Lous  witK  the  Beca- 
tombaeon.  But  no  satisfiwtoiy  sohition  «f  ithe 
difBcnlty  has  yet  been  ofiiered.  We  know  Ihat 
the  Macedonian  year  began  with  the  mcntH  of 
Dius,  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Whoi  Alexander  ^mquered  Asia,  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  spread  over  many  PBrts  of  Asia, 
though  it  underwent  various  modifications  in  the 
different  countries  in  which  it  was  adopted.  When 
subsequently  the  Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar, thoae  modifications  also  exercised  their  in- 
fluence and  produced  diflfiarenoes  in  the  names  of 
the  months,  although,  generally  speakings  the  solar 
year  of  the  Asiatics  b^an  with  the  antomnal 
equinox.  Durinff  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  following  cfllendaia  occur  in  the  province  of 
Asia:  — 


L  Caesarius  (Kaurdptos) 

2.  Tiberius  {Tte4pios) 

3.  Apaturius  ^Awtn-oipuui) 

4.  Poeidaon  (ilo<n9a^) 

5.  Lenaeus  (A^nuot) 

6.  Hierosebastns  ^UpoaifcurTot) 

7.  Artemisins  (^Apr^fiUnof) 

8.  Evangelius  lEhayy4\ufs) 

9.  Stratonicus  (STportfyucof) 

10.  Hecatombaens  (*'RKvr6fjiSatos) 

11.  Anteus  CArrws) 

12.  Laodidus  (AooSixios) 


had  30  days,  and  began  on  the  24th  of  September. 

31  —  -r-  24th  of  October; 

31  —  —  24th  of  November. 

30  —  --  25th  of  December. 

29  —  —  24th  of  January. 

30  —  —  22d  of  February. 

31  —  —  24th  of  March. 

30  —  —  24th  of  April 

31  —  —  24th  of  May. 
31  —  —  24th  of  June. 
81  —  —  25th  of  July. 
30  —  —  25th  of  August 


Among  the  Ephesians  we  find  the  following  months :  ^ 

1—4.  Unknown. 

5.  Apatuieon  (*Ararovpci^),  nearly  answers  to  our  November. 


6.  Poseideon  (no<rci8c^y) 

7.  Lenaeon  (Arivat^r) 

8.  Unknown. 

•9.  Artemision  (^Kpr^fUffiAy) 
10.  Calamaeon  (JK^aXaiim^y) 
11—12.  Unknown. 


December* 
Januaiy. 

March* 
ApriL 


At  a  later  time  the  Ephesiana  adopted  the  same  l  with  the  month  of  Dius  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
oanusas  the  Macedonians,  and  began  their  year  |  tember. 


1.  Heiaeus  ('Hmuos), 

2.  Homaeos  (  ZpiMmos) 

3.  Metroos  {Hinp^) 

4.  Dionysius  (Aioin^drior) 

5.  Herscleins  CHfMUc\siet) 
6l  Dius  (Aib») 

7.  Bendidaeus  (Bcv8i3aS»») 

8.  Stiateius  (Srpdtrffiof ) 

9.  Periepius  (Ilc^^iof) 

10.  Aieios  ('A^utt) 

11.  Aphrodisius  CA^poMo-Ms) 

12.  Demetrius  (AnM^pM**) 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bithynian  months :  — 

contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the 
—        30  — 


31 
31 
28 
81 
30 
31 
30 
31 
30 
81 


23rd  of  September. 
24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  November. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  Januaxy. 
2l8t  of  February. 
24th  of  March. 
23rd  of  Apra. 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23id  of  August 


The  following  system  was  adopted  by  the  Cyprians : 

1.  Aphvodisins  (^A4tpodUnos\  contained  81  days,  and  began  on 

Z  Apogunicus  (^Aweywucds)  — 

3.  Aenicns  {Ahfuc6$)  — 

4.  Jidiufl  ('WXiof)  — 

5.  CaesBxins  (Kaurdpios)  — 
8.  Sebastns  (Ittfcurrrfi)  — 

7.  Autoeratoricns  {A^TOKparroputSs)  — 

8.  Demarehexushis  {Aiifiapx*^^^^*)  — 

9.  Plethypatns  {TIXriB^roTot)  — 
IOl  Aidiiereus  (Apx^^pt^)  — 

11.  Esthms  C'EereMf)  — 

12,  Homaeus  CPwfMubs)  -^ 


30 
31 
81 
28 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
80 
31 


the  23rd 
24th 
23rd 
24th 
24th 

2l8t 

23rd 
23rd 
24th 
23td 
24th 
23rd 


of  September, 
of  October, 
of  November, 
of  December, 
of  January, 
of  February. 
of  March, 
of  ApriL 
of  May. 
of  June, 
of  July, 
of  August 
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The  gyuttm  of  the  Cretaiu  was  the  Mune  aa  that  uaed  by  moat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, 


VIS. 


1.  Theimophorion  (6((rfio^pu6r),  contained  SI 

2.  HermaeiM  {'Epfuuos)  —  30 

3.  Einian  (Etfiay)  —  31 

4.  MetarchiuB  (Ultrdpx^os)  —  31 

5.  Agyius  ("Ayvios)  —  28 

6.  Dioacunu  (Ai6a'Kovpos)  • —  31 

7.  Thcodosiui  (BfoWtrioj)  — ,  30 

8.  Pontui  (nSvToi)  —  81 

9.  Rhabinthins  CPo^fi^toj)  —  30 
10.  Hyperberetiw  ('Tir(p64pvros)  —  31 
1  h  NecysiuB  (Nck^cios)  —  30 
12.  Baailins  (BcurUios)  —  31 


It  should  be  observed  that  several  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confiision  in 
their  calculations  with  other  nations,  dropped  the 
names  of  their  months,  and  merely  counted  the 
months,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &c  month. 
For  further  information  see  Corsini,  Fcut  AU^ 
which  however  is  very  imperfect ;  Ideler,  Hamd- 
bnch  der  Matkem.  «.  te(AHimhen  ChronoL  vol.  i.  p. 
227,  &c  ;  Clinton,  FatL  Hellen,  vol  ii.  Append, 
xiz ;  and  more  especially  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber 
Grieehtacke  MomaUkumie,  Odttingen,  1844,  4to., 
and  Th.  Bergk,  Bettr'dge  zur  GrieduaAen  Monatt- 
kunde^  Giessen,  1845,  8vo.  [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman  Calendar. —  The  Year  o/Homulus. 
^ — The  name  of  Romulus  is  commonly  attached  to 
the  year  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  Rome ;  bat  tradition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  regard  to  the  form  of  it  The  his- 
torians Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestella  maintained 
that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  those  days  an  (mma 
vaiens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  sun^s  course.  Censorinus,  however, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occius  (De  Die 
NcUalij  c.  20 ;  compare  also  the  beginning  of  c.  19), 
goes  on  to  .say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Grac- 
canus,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  other*,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times, 
like  the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprang, 
allotted  to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his 
FmH  (i.  27,  4S,  Ui.  99,  119,  161);  by  Gellius 
(AToc^  Jtt  iil  16),  Macrobius  (Saium,  I  12), 
Solinus  {Polyh.  L),  and  Servins  {ad  Geory.  i  43). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  &ct,  that  at  Laurentum  (Macrob.  i.  15)  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the 
first  of  every  month  except  February  and  January. 
These  ten  months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilis, 
Mains,  Junius,  Quinctilis,  Seztilis,  September, 
October,  November,  Deoemb^.  That  March  was 
the  first  month  in  the  year  is  implied  in  the  last 
six  names ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  twelve 
months  to  the  Romulian  year  (Numa,  c.  18), 
phices  Januarins  and  Febrqarins  at  the  end.  The 
fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing  fresh 
laurels  in  the  pubUc  buildings  on  that  day,  and  by 
many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius  (i. 
12).  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months, 
Censorinus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing thirty-one  days  to  four  of  them,  called  plmi 
mmsea  ;  thirty  to  the  rest  called  cavi  tnentes.  The 
four  longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinc- 
tilis, and  October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  ob- 


days,  and  began  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

—  24th  of  October. 

—  23rd  of  November. 

—  24th  of  December. 

—  24th  of  Jannarv. 

—  21  St  of  February. 

—  23rd  of  March. 

—  23rd  of  April 

—  24th  of  May. 

—  23rd  of  June. 

—  24thofJidy. 

—  23rd  of  August 


serves,  were  distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of 
the  Roman  calendar  by  having  their  nones  two 
days  later  than  any  of  the  odber  months.  The 
symmetry  of  this  arrangement  will  appear  by 
placing  the  numbers  in  succession:  —  31,  30;  31, 
30 ;  31,  30,  30  ;  31 ;  30,  30.  Ovid,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  the  months  as  coinciding  with  the 
lunar  period :  — 

**  Annus  ent  decimum  cum  Inna  replevorat  annum  :^ 

but  the  langnaoe  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  m  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the 
limits  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an 
irregularity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even 
when  Censorinus  wrote  (a.  d.  238),  the  Alban 
calendar  gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to 
Sextilis,  and  16  to  September;  while  at  Tuscnlum 
Quinctilis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again  at 
Aricia  the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than 
39.  (Censorinus,  c.  22.)  The  Romulian  year,  if 
we  follow  the  majority  of  authors,  contained  but 
304  days ;  a  period  differing  so  widely  from  the  real 
length  of  the  snn^s  course,  that  the  months  would 
rapidly  revolve  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied,  says  Macrobius 
(i  13),  by*  the  addition  of  the  proper  nomber  of 
days  required  to  complete  the  year ;  but  these  days, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  receive  any  name  as  a 
month.  Servius  speaks  of  the  interceJated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  first  had  no 
name,  bat  were  eventually  called  after  Janus  and 
Februus.  That  some  system  of  intercalation  was 
employed  in  the  Romolian  year,  was  alsd  the 
opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.  (Macrob.  L  13.)  This 
i^ipears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard 
to  the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  304  days,  at  once 
fidls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomidous  a  year. 
Puteanns  (/>s  Nunditiitj  in  Gracvius*  Thesaiirus, 
vol.  viii.),  (Ailing  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etniscan  week  contained  eight  days  *,  every  eighth 

*  Hence  there  are  found  attached  to  the  suc- 
cessive days  in  the  old  caloidars  the  recorrirg 
series  of  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nondines  in  the  week 
of  eight  days ;  precisely  iu  the  same  way  in  which 
the  fint  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  eccle> 
siastical  calendars,  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian wrek. 
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itf  haag  vpetaaSlj  derofCed  to  religioos  and  other 
poMk  porpoMa,  under  the  name  of  lumoB  or  num* 
dmae^  was  the  fizst  to  point  out  that  the  number 
•304  if  a  predae  multiple  of  eight  To  this  obaenr- 
aliao,  in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebnhr  haa  given 
Bome  we^t,  hj  further  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dinei  in  a  jear  of  804  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
nnmber  of  dieg  /asH  afterwards  retained  in  the 
Julian  calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  ob- 
aerred  that  304  bore  to  366  days  nearly  the  mtio 
of  5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  yean  containing 
)824,  five  of  the  longer  periods  1825  days ;  and 
Niebohr  (jRoia.  HitL  vol.  i  p.  271),  who  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  ten-month  year,  has  made  much  use 
ofthia  eonsideiation.  He  thus  ejrplains  the  origin 
of  the  wdl-known  quinquennial  period  called  the 
lustrum,  which  Censorinus  (c.  18)  expressly  calls 
an  ammmt  mt^mu^  that  is,  in  the  modem  language 
of  chronology,  a  cyde.  Moreover,  the  year  of  ten 
Booths,  says  the' same  writer  (p.  279),  was  the 
tetm  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by  will, 
§at  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most  pro- 
bably far  all  loans;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest  [Fbnus.] 
Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of  this  short  year 
the  aohition  of  certain  historical  difficulties.  A 
peaoe^  or  rather  truce,  with  Veii  was  concluded 
in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  ibr  40  years.  In  816 
Fidenae  revolted  and  joined  Veii,  which  implies 
that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with  Rome ;  yet 
the  Yekntmea  are  not  accused  of  having  broken 
their  o^hs.  (Liv.  iv.  17.)  Again,  a  twenty-years* 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  ex- 
pired in  347  (iv.  58.)  These  fiacts  are  explained 
by  supposing  the  years  in  question  to  have  been 
those  of  ten  monUis,  for  40  of  these  are  equal 
to  33^  ordinary  ^ears,  20  to  I6| ;  so  that  the 
former  tmce  termmated  in  314,  the  latter  in  346. 
Shnilaily,  the  truce  of  eight  years  concluded  with 
the  Vobcians  in  823,  extended  in  feet  to  no  nuHV 
than  6f  full  years ;  and  hence  the  Volsdans  re- 
sumed the  war  in  331,  without  exposing  them- 
sdves  to  the  charge  of  perjury. 

These  ingenious  and  perhaps  satisfactory  specu- 
lations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  dedmestiial  year  still  survived  long  afier  the 
regal  government  had  ceased ;  and  in  feet  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year,  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger^  proposed  cycle  of  22  years, 
eo-existed  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  month,  as  well  as  the  year,  contain^  a  precise 
nxnnber  of  eight-day  weeks  ;  eight  of  ihe  months, 
far  instanoe^  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  others 
bat  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of  Numa 
we  find  the  Etruscan  week  afiecting  the  division 
of  the  month,  there  beins  eight  days  between  the 
nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the  nones 
received  their  name ;  and  again  two  such  weeks 
from  the  idea  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29  days. 

71s  Tear  of  Nwma, — Having  described  the 
Romulian  year,  Censorinus  (c.  20)  proceeds  thus : 
—  **  Afterwards,  either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has 
it,  or  according  to  Junius  by  Tarquin,  there  was 
institnted  a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days, 
although  the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to 
complete  but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was 
owing,  either  to  error,  or  what  I  consider  more 
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I  probable,  to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to 
which  an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (jdomu) 
and  more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the 
year  which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of 
Romulus)  one-and-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but 
as  these  were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months, 
a  day  was  taken  from  each  of  the  before>mentioned 
hollow  months,  which  added  thereto,  made  up  57 
days,  out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Jann- 
arins  with  29,  and  Februarins  with  28  days.  Thus 
all  the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained 
an  odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which 
alone  was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky 
than  the  rest**  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  ob- 
sore  that  the  terms  plan  and  cam  mentes  are  141- 
plied  in  a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greek  language  in  tiie  phrases  fiftwes  itKiiput 
and  Koi\oi.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an 
odd  numba  is  familiar  from  the  Nmmero  deus  im- 
pare  gtmdet  of  ViigiL  Pliny  also  (//.  N.  xxviii. 
5)  ob8erve8«~-/ifi;)a«'eff  nmrnerot  ad  omnia  veAem^n- 
tioM»  credimtu.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
give  an  odd  number  of  days  at  the  same  time  to 
the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  each  of  the  twelve 
months  on  the  other ;  and  yet  the  object  was  in 
some  measure  effected  by  a  division  of  February 
itself  into  23  days,  and  a  supernumerary  period  of 
five  daySb  (See  the  mode  of  intercalation  below.) 
The  year  of  Numa  then,  according  to  Censorinus, 
contained  355  days.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Numa 
estimated  the  anomaly  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by 
which  he  means  the  difierence  between  twelve 
lunations  and  the  sim^  annual  course  at  eleven 
days, «'.  s.  the  difiference  between  365  and  354  days. 
Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the  year  of  Numa  had  at 
first  354,  afterwards  355  days.  Compare  herewith 
Liv.  i.  19 ;  Ovid.  PaOi,  i.  43,  iil  151  ;  Aurel. 
Vict  e.  3 ;  Florus,  i  2  ;  Solinus,  c.  1. 

Twelve  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.  48' 
36",  so  that  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a 
tolerably  correct  lunar  year ;  though  the  months 
would  have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the 
single  lunations,  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and 
29  days,  instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it 
was  in  &ct  adapted  to  the  moan's  course  is  the  con- 
current assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particu- 
lariy  of  Livy,  who  says :  (Nttma)  omnium  primum 
ad  ourgitm  Uatae  in  duodewn  mentis  diteribU  annuin. 
Unfortunately  however,  many  of  the  same  writers 
ascribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  such 
a  system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dis- 
located the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month 
and  the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  year  of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days 
in  arrear  of  the  sokr  period,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  an  intercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else 
of  23  days,  was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb- 
raaiy,  to  bring  the  civil  year  into  acnreemcnt  with 
the  regular  retam  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system 
of  intercalation  a  more  accurate  account  shall  pre- 
sentiy  be  giveru  But  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation 
was  not  contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of 
Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  bdong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  new  ovder  of  things  ;  thus  they 
survive  as  useful  memorials  of  the  past     In  this 
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way  we  are  enabled  by  the  origiiial  meaning  of 
wordB,  aided  by  a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional 
character,  to  ttata  that  the  Romans  in  early  times 
possessed  a  year  which  altogether  depended  upon 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  Latin  word  mauit 
(Varro,  De  Idnff,  Lai,  vi^  or  in  the  old  editions,  ▼. 
54),  like  the  Greek  fi'fiv  or  fiels^  and  the  English 
month,  or  German  mono^,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  word  mooN.  Again,  while  in  the  Greek 
language  the  name  yovfAtivla  (new-moon),  or  cy)f 
Kol  Wo,  given  to  the  first  day  of  a  month,  betra3rB 


its  luuur  o] 


n^n, 


the  same  result  is  dediKcd  from 


the  explanation  of  the  word  kahndae,  as  found  in 
Macrobius  (i.  15).  **  In  ancient  times,^  says  that 
writer,  ^  before  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe,  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fiud  known  to 
the  whole  people  (the  end  of  the  4th  century  b.  c), 
it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pontifices  miuorcs  to 
look  out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  OS  soon  as  he  descried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the 
rex  sacrificulus.  Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
these  priests,  after  which  the  same  pontifex  having 
summoned  the  plebs  (flolata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the 
capitol,  near  the  Curia  Calabra,  which  adjoins  the 
Caaa  Romuli,  there  announced  the  number  of  days 
which  still  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  five 
or  seven,  by  so  often  repeating  the  word  Ka\&,^ 
There  was  no  necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in 
Greek  characters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin. 
In  fiict,'  in  this  very  passage,  it  occurs  in  both 
ccJata  and  calabra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
latest  times  in  the  word  nomendator.  In  regsrd 
to  the  passage  here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must 
l)e  recollected  that  while  the  moon  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
with  the  naked.eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is 
first  seen  is  not  of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual 
conjunction.  We  leani  elsewhere  that  as  soon  as 
the  pontifex  discovered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was 
sung,  beginning  Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana  (Ma- 
crob.  Sat,l9;  Varro,  ZM  Ha  RttsL  L  87)  being 
only  a  dialectic  variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter 
or  Diupiter  corresponds  to  Jupiter ;  and  other  ex- 
amples might  readily  be  given,  for  the  chanoe  occurs 
in  almost  every  word  which  has  the  syllAbles  de  or 
or  di  before  a  voweL  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  kalends  to  Juno  (Ovid.  FaeH,  i.  55,  vi  39  ; 
Macrob.  Sat,  i  9.  15)  is  referred  by  the  latter 
writer  to  the  feet  that  the  months  originally  began 
with  the  moon,  and  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the 
same  goddess  ;  and  the  poet  likewise  points  at  the 
same  connection  in  his  explanation  of  Jnno*» 
epithet  Lncina.  Moreover,  at  Laurentum  Juno 
was  worshipped  as  Juno  Kalendaris.  Even  so  late 
as  448  B.  c.  strictly  lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
for  Dionysius  (Antiq.  x.  59)  says  that  Appius,  in 
that  year,  received  the  consular  authority  on  the 
idea  of  Mav,  being  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time,  he  ad£,  the  Romans  regulated  their 
months  by  the  moon.  In  fiict,  so  completely  was 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  they  called  the  ides, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  fiiU  moon,  that 
some  derived  the  word  itrh  rov  cYSovs,  guod  eo  die 
plenam  specwm  luna  demotuiret.  (Macrob.  ibid.) 
Quietly  to  insert  the  idea  of  pUiMm,  when  the 
Greek  word  signified  merely  eprdem,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  loose  notions  which  prevailed  in 
all  andent  attempts  at  etymology.  But  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  groundless,  it  is  of  his- 
torical value,  as  showing  the  notion  connected  with 
the  term  ideSi 
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For  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  tho  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  amuts,  which,^ 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  anmit,  or  diminutive  aimuUie,  still 
always  signifies  a  drde.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of 
the  sun^  course,  so  the  feminine  in  like  manner 
might  well  be  employed  to  signify,  first  the  moon\i 
revolution,  and  then  the  moon  herselt  The  ten- 
dency among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word 
repeated,  first  as  a  male  and  then  as  a  female  deity, 
haJB  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianua,  afterwards 
Janus,  for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana, 
afterwards  Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
That  the  month  of  March  should  have  been 
selected  arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  Uie  moon  might  well  take  place 
on  the  day  when  her  power  is  felly  displayed  to 
man.  The  epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more 
than  ever-drdinff.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself  (c  1 2) 
connects  the  two  words  with  amme,  when  he  states 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be — ut  annare  peren- 
nareque  eonunode  Uoeai, 

Another  argument  in  fevonr  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month,  Ib  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  fiiora  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides ;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying  —  ''It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  fell  mooiu**  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and  indeed  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
frt>m  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.     (Macrob.  i  16.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies 
in  the  simple  statement  of  Livy  (i.  19),  that  Numa 
so  regulated  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by 
the  insertion  of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  nineUe$Uh  year  it  agiun  coincided  with 
the  same  point  in  the  sun^s  course  from  which  it 
started.  His  words  are  —  Quan  {ammm)  inter' 
calaribtu  meiuibtu  itUerponendis  ita  digpenaami  vt 
mceneimo  anno  ad  metam  eandem  eoUs  unde  orH 
naU,  pluda  annorum  omnium  epatiie,  dies  con- 
gruerenL  We  quote  the  text ;  because  editors,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  quarto,  foiget- 
ting  too  that  the  words  quarto  et  vioenstmo  asmo 
signify,  not  every  iwen^/ourth  year,  which  their 
theory  requires,  but  every  twentn-tJard,  according 
to  that  peculiar  view  of  the  Romans  which  led 
them  to  count  both  the  extremes  in  defining  the 
interval  firom  one  point  to  another ;  and  which  still 
survives  in  the  medical  phrases  tertian  Kn^quartan 
ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  expressions  huU 
jours  for  a  week,  and  quime  jours  for  afortmghi. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  words,  but 
giving  the  strict  and  necessary  meaning  to  them, 
when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Livy,  we  express  frioentimo  atmo  by  every  nineteentk 
year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.   A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  m(«th,  ac- 
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cofdiog  to  modem  astronomy,  is  29d.  12h.  44'  3'', 
and  a  mean  tzopical  year  366d.  5h.  48'  48''.  Henoe 
it  win  be  found,  that  285  lunations  amount  to 
6939d.  16h.  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  yean  give 
6939d.  Uh.  27'  12",  so  that  the  di£ferenoe  is  only 
2h.  4'  33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second 
ceatuxy  B.C  that  Hipparchos  gave  to  astronomical 
observations  a  nicety  which  could  protend  to  deal 
with  seconds*;  yet  even  in  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy  must 
already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  borrowed  such  a 
raagk  practical  knowledge  of  hoth  the  moon  and 
Bun^  pcnod,  as  was  sufficirat  to  show  that  at  the 
end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon^s  age  would  be 
nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa  is 
otiesk  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Graeda.  At  any  rate  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton  at  AUiens,  in  the  year 
432  ILC. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the 
learned  may  probably  have  preceded  by  a  long 
period  its  introduction  into  popular  use*  the  moro 
BO  as  religious  festivals  are  generally  connected 
with  the  various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition 
therefore  would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  in- 
novations of  the  almafwtrk.  How  the  Komans  may 
have  intercalated  in  their  1 9  lunar  years  the  seven 
additional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up 
the  whole  number  of  235  (=12  x  19  +  7)  lunations, 
is  a  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
speculate.  From  a  union  of  these  various  consider 
ations,  it  must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the 
Romans  at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time 
dependent  upon  the  moon*s  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemrnri  (so  called  by  Ideler).  — 
The  motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon 
the  lunar  year  are  no  where  recorded ;  nor  indeed 
the  date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  even  in  the  year  448  B.  c,  the  year  was  still 
regnlated  by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius 
Hemina,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  those  decemviri,  who 
added  the  two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten 
(Macrob.  1 13),  that  is  in  the  year  450  B.  a  That 
the  attention  of  these  decemviri  was  called  to  the 
falfindar  is  also  proved  by  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  decreed  that  **  the 
festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the  calendars.**  We 
have  the  authority  of  Varro  indeed,  that  a  system 
of  intercaktion  already  existed  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
for  he  says  that  there  was  a  very  ancient  kw  en- 
graved on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L.  Pinarins  and  Furius 
in  their  consulate  eui  memUo  tnUrealaria  aser&Uur, 
We  add  the  last  words  in  Latin  from  the  text  of 
Macrobhis  (c.  1 3),  because  their  import  is  doub^iL 
If  we  are  right  in  interpreting  them  thus — ^  the 
date  npon  which  is  expressed  by  a  month  called 
tKiarealaryj'"  all  that  is  meant  may  be  one  of  the 
intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have  existed 
even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period  of  the 
deeemviial  l^;islation  uiere  was  probably  instituted 
that  fwm  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  the  short  intercalary  month,  called  Mer- 
cedonins,  or  Merddinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  months  of  all  connection  with 
the  mooa\i  course.    The  length  of  the  several  or- 

*  His  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was  29d. 
12fa.  44'  31".     (Ptolem.  Aimag,  iy.  2.) 
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dinary  months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Kumars 
lunar  year,  viz.: — 

Martins    31  days.  September  29  days. 

Aprilis     29    „  October      31     ,, 

Mains      31    „  November  29    „ 

Junius      29    „  December  29    „ 

Quinctilis31    ,»  Januarius    29    „ 

Sextilis    29    „  Februarins28    „ 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  Septembtf, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts  (vol  li  note  1 1 79) 
that  July  acquired  two  more  days  at  the  reform- 
ation of  the  calendar,  and  founds  thereon  a  charge 
of  carelessness  against  Livy.  Moreover  that  No- 
vember had  but  29  days  prior  to  the  correction,  in 
other  words,  that  the  XV II.  KaL  Dec  immediately 
followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  Ciobro'B  letters  to  Tiro  (Ad  Fam,  xvi  7.  9) ; 
for  he  reaches  Corcyia  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  KaL  Dec.  complains — Sqitumum  jam  diem 
ienebammr.  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  KaL 
Dec.,  XVI.  KaL  Dec,  XV.  KaL  Dec  That  the 
place  of  the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the 
same  before  the  Julian  correctioa  as  afterwards,  is 
asserted  by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  r^ard  to  the  mode 
of  intercalation.  Plutaroh,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  refeired 
to  Numa,  of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the 
month  of  Februaiy.  Censorinus,  with  more  pre- 
cision, says  that  the  number  of  days  in  each  inter- 
calation was  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees 
with  him  in  substance.  Of  the  point  at  which  the 
supernumerary  month  was  inserted,  the  accounts 
are  these :  —  Varro  {De  Ling»  Lot.  vL  55)  says,  the 
twelfth  month  was  February ;  and  when  intercala- 
tions take  place,  the  five  last  days  of  this  month 
are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees  herewith,  when 
he  places  the  intercalation  generally  (^^isstmam) 
in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Terminalia 
and  the  Regifugium,  that  is  immediately  after  the 
day  called  by  uie  Romans  a.  d.  VI.  KaL  Mart  or 
by  us  the  24th  of  February.  This,  again,  is  con- 
firmed by  Macrobius.  The  scttbg  aside  of  the  last 
five  days  agrees  with  the  practice  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  of  considering  the  five 
days  over  the  360  as  scarcelv  belonging  to  the 
year,  and  not  placmg  them  m  any  month.  So 
completely  were  these  five  days  considered  by  the 
Romans  to  be  something  extraneous,  that  the 
soldier.appears  to  have  received  pay  oiUy  for  360 
days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  soldier  re- 
ceived deid  asset  per  day,  i.  e,  ||  of  a  denarius ; 
but  Domitian  (Suet  Dam,  7)  addidU  qua/riym  eti- 
pendium  aureoe  terno8»  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made 
an  aureus,  the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was 
(360xl0)-4-16  denarii  ==  (360  xlO)4-(  16x25) 
aurei  BBS  9  aurei ;  and  thus  the  addition  of  three 
aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more.  Lastly,  the  fes- 
tival Temunalia,  as  its  name  implies,  marked  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  by  the  way  again  proves 
that  Mareh  was  originally  ihe  first  month. 

The  intercdary  month  was  called  McpicfSu^os,  or 
V^4p^clfi6y^o$»    (Plutarch,  NumOy  19  ;  Caee,  59.) 
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We  give  it  in  Greek  eliancten,  because  it  faappccis 
Aomewhat  Btnuigelj  that  no  Latin  anthor  faasmen- 
tioned  the  name,  the  tenn  menais  interkakrif  or 
interkalariiu  supplying  its  place.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  intercalation,  the  day  auer  the  ides  of  February 
was  called,  not  as  usual  a.  d.  XVI.  Ealendas 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  inteikalarea.  So 
also  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalares,  and  Idns 
interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  either  a.  d. 
XV.  or  XVI.  KaL  Mart,  according  as  the  month 
had  22  or  23  days,  or  rather,  if  we  add  the  five 
remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or  28 
days.  In  either  case  the  R^ifugium  retained  its 
ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  KaL  Mart  (See 
AsGonius,  Ad  Oral,  pro  MUone,  and  the  Fcuti  Tri- 
umphaleiy  49S,  A.  u.  c)  When  Cicero  writes  to 
Atticus  (vi.  1 ),  AcoepituoM  Utteraacud,  V.  Terminalia 
(i.  e,  Feb.  19)  ;  he  uses  this  strange  mode  of  de- 
fining a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
not  aware  whether  anv  intercalation  had  been  in- 
serted that  year.  Inaeed,  he  says,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  £!a  tic  obseriaboy  quati  mkrhor- 
latum  non  ml. 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  it  ocean 
aionally  made  of  an  intercahuy  day.  The  object 
of  this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding 
with  the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  al- 
retidy  made.  (Macrob.  i.  1 3.)  Henoe  in  Livy  (xlv. 
44),  Tnieroalaium  eo  atmo ;  pothridie  Termmalia 
itUtnrcalares  JuertMft,  Thia  would  not  have  been 
said  hod  the  day  of  intercalation  been  invariably 
the  same  ;  and  again  Livy  (xliii  11),  Hoe  a$mo 
interoaliUum  eat,  Teriio  die  post  Termiiialia  Calen- 
dae  tnteroalarea  fiiere^  «'.  0.  two  days  after  the  Ter- 
miiialia, so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was  on  this 
occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so  called. 
Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
the  same  superstitious  practice  remained.  Thus, 
in  the  year  40  b.  c,  a  day  was  inserted  for  this 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  omission  of  a  day  took 
place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturbed. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  33.) 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years 
22  or  23  days,  that  is  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobins,  from  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  b^nse 
the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  drawn 
fix>m  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very  period 
in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period  of 
19  yean  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.  c.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de- 
rived frt>m  Greece.  The  addition  of  nine^  days 
in  a  cyde  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year*  of  354 
days,  would,  in  substance,  have  amomited  to  the 
addition  of  11  j^  (a90-f-8)  days  to  each  year,  so 
that  the  Romans  would  virtually  have  possessed 
the  Julian  calendar.  As  it  was,  they  added  the 
intercalation  to  a  year  of  355  days ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  an  average,  every  year  exceeded  its 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  JuJian  calendar.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  civil  and  solar  years  were  greatly  at  vari- 
ance in  the  year  564  a.  u.  c.  On  the  11th  of 
Quinctilis,  in  that  year,  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred.  (Liv,  xxxviu  4.)  This  ecfipse,  sa^ 
•Idelcr,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  ona  which 
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oocuried  on  tlie  14th  of  March,  190  &  c.  of  th« 
Julian  calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  neariy 
totaL  Again,  the  same  historian  (xliv.  87)  men- 
tions an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  occurred  in  the 
n^^ht  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  the  dty  586.  Thia  must  have  been 
the  total  eclipse  in  the  night  between  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  June,  1 68  b.  c. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  pnipose  of 
correcting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
appears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  tha 
cause  of  the  error,  says  that,  byway  of  correction,  in 
every  third  octoennnd  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again  it  ap- 
pears that  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship 
169  &c.,  that  ia,  the  very  year  befi>iie  that  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred, 
introduced  some  legislative  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intercalation.  (Macrob.  LIS.)  Aoeofd- 
ing  to  the  above  statement  of  Macrobius,  a  cycle 
of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it  is  diis  very 
passage  which  has  ixulttced  the  editors  of  Livy 
to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  moat 
part  dependent  upon  the  calendar,  the  xegulatioB 
of  the  latter  was  intrasted  to  the  oc^ge  of  pooti- 
fices,  who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exdusivdy 
frx)m  the  body  of  patricians.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  them- 
selves the  Imowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice 
could  be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
could  be  held.  In  the  year  304  a.  c.,  one  Cn. 
Flavins,  a  secretary  {eeriba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is 
said  filHidulently  to  have  made  the  F<uti  public. 
(Liv.  XL  46;  Cic.  Pro  Mwreaa^  c.  11  ;  Plin. 
H,  N,  xxxiii.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ii  5 ;  A. Gellius,  vi  9; 
Macrob.  i.  15 ;  Pomponius,  De  Or^fine  Jam  in  the 
Digest  1.  tit  2 ;  and  Cicero,  Ad  AtL  vi  1.)  It  ap- 
pears however  from  the  last  passage  that  Atticus 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the 
oth»  privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great 
political  power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
of  intercalation  was  left,  says  Censorinus  (c  20),  to 
the  unrestrained  pleasure  of  the  pontifices  ;  and  the 
majority  of  these,  an  personal  grounds,  added  to  or 
took  firom  the  year  by  capricious  intercalations,  so 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  pmod  during  which 
a  magistrate  remained  in  office,  and  seriously  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  fiumer  of  the  public  revenue. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by  Ma- 
crobius (i  4),  Ammianus  (xxvi  1),  Solinus  (c  i), 
Plutarch  {Oaet.  c  59),  and  their  assertions  are  con- 
firmed by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during  liis 
proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burthen  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  omsequence  of  this  ucence,  says  Suetonins 
(Caet.  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vin- 
tage with  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot  desire  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a  comparison  of 
three  short  passages  in  the  third  book  of  Caesai^s 
BelL  Gv,  (c  6),  Pridie  nonae  Januariae  navie  eolvit 
— (c  9)jamque  kiemeadpropinquabat — (c  25)  medti 
jam  menaee  transierant  et  htemsjam  praedpitaverat, 

Year  of  Juliue  Caeear.  —  In  the  year  46  b.  c. 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crownod 
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hia  athtt  giaU  serriceB  to  hia  country  bj  employ- 
ing  hit  ftuthority,  as  ponttfex  mazimut^  in  the  cor- 
ncUan  of  this  •eiious  enL  For  this  pnrpoie  he 
availed  hinuelf  of  the  serrioes  of  Sosigenes,  the 
peripatetic,  and  a  aar&a  named  M.  FlaTioa,  ^ough 
lie  himaelf  too^  we  are  told,  was  well  apgnaintwl 
with  astronomy,  and  indeed  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  soofee  merit  npon  the  subject,  which  was 
adll  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  autho- 
rities npon  the  subject  of  the  Julian  lefonuation 
are  Plutarch  (Oos*.  c  59),  Dion  Caasins  (zliii 
26),  Appian  (IM  BdL  Oe.  iL  ad  eztr.),  Ond 
(/'otfi,  isL  155),  Soetonins  (Caeg.  c  40),  PUny 
{H.  JNT.  xTiii.  57),  Censorinus  (e.  20),  Macrobius 
(Sat,  i  14),  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxri  1), 
Solinus  (L  45).  Of  these  Censorinus  is  the  most 
precise :  — **  The  confusion  was  at  hist,^  says  he, 
^  carried  so  hr  that  C.  Caenr,  the  pontifez  mazi- 
mus,  in  his  third  consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his 
ooUeagne,  »»f^r*^  between  Noremberand  Decem- 
ber two  intercalary  months  of  67  days,  the  month 
of  February  hayii^  already  leeeiTed  an  intercala- 
tioo  of  23  days,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year 
to  consist  of  445  days.  At  the  oune  time  he  pro- 
Tided  aaninst  a  repetition  of  similar  eiran  by  cast- 


ing aside  the  intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the 
year  to  the  snn*s  course.  Aocoidin^y,  to  the  355 
days  of  the  preTionaly  existing  year,  he  added  ten 
days,  which  he  so  distributed  between  the  seven 
months  having  29  days,  that  January,  SeztUis,  and 
December  reoeired  two  each,  the  others  but  one  ; 
and  these  additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  several  months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to 
remove  the  varioos  festivals  from  those  poeilians  in 
the  sereral  months  which  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied. Hence  in  the  present  calendar,  although 
there  are  seven  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four 
months,  which  from  the  first  possessed  that  num- 
ber, are  still  distinguishable  by  having  their  nones 
on  the  seventh,  the  rest  having  them  on  the  fifth 
of  the  month.  Lastly,  in  consideration  of  the 
qtarter  of  a  day,  which  he  considered  as  com- 
pleting the  true  year,  he  established  the  rule  that, 
mt  the  end  of  every  four  years,  a  single  day  should 
be  intercalated,  whore  the  month  had  been  hitherto 
inserted,  that  is,  immediately  af^r  the  Terminalia ; 
-vrhich  day  is  now  called  the  Bisteatum,^ 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chrondogists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bins,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  a.  u.  c.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  b.  c.  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar ;  the  kalends  of  March,  708  a,  v.  c,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  46  B.  a  ;  and  lastly,  the  kalends  of 
January,  709  a.  o.  c^  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
jL  c  Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercahiry  months 
inserted  m  thb  year  afier  November,  mention  is 
made  in  Cicero's  letters  {Ad  Fam,  vi  14). 

It  vras  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesir 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  b.  c,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  ddaying  the  commencement  for  seven 
days  longer,  mstead  of  takmg  the  following  day,  was 
probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  superstition  of  the 
Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the  reformed 
calendar  to  fidi  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Accord- 
mgly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new  moon  occurred 
at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  a.  c,  at  6h.  16' 
P.M.  In  this  vray  alone  can  be  explained  the  phrase 
used  by  Macrobius :  Anmim  ehikm  OaewaWy  habkU 
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ad  Umam  dhuemmomlmM  oMutstetem,  edido  palam 
proponio  pMicamiL  This  edict  is  also  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the  anecdote  of  Cicero^ 
who,  on  being  UAA  by  some  one  that  the  constel- 
lation Lyra  vroold  rise  the  next  morning,  observed, 
**  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to  the  edict.** 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month 
will  cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
kalends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that 
the  nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Qninctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months ;  that  the  ides 
always  fiill  eight  days  later  than  the  nones  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backwards  upon  the  Roman  principle 
already  explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be 
as  follows :  — - 


17  a.  d.  XVI. 

18  a.  d.    XV. 

19  a.  d.  XIV. 

20  a.  d.  XIII. 

21  a.  d.  XII. 

22  a.  d.    XL 

23  a.  d.      X. 

24  a.  d.    IX. 

25  a.  d.  VIII. 

26  a.  d.  VII. 

27  a.  d. 

28  a.  d. 

29  a.  d. 

30  a.  d. 


VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 


81  Prid.  KaL 


KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  FeK 
Kal.  FeK 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
FebL 


1  KaL  Jan. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

5  Non.  Jan. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan. 

7  a.  d.    VII.  Id.  Jan. 

8  a.  d.     VI.  Id.  Jan. 

9  a.  d.       V.  Id.  Jan. 

10  a.  d.      IV.  Id.  Jan. 

11  a.  d.     III.  Id.  Jan. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 
15a.d.XVIII.KaI.Feb. 
1 6  a.  d.  XVII.  KaL  Feb. 

The  letters  a  <<  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
hdatda§  would  signify  6y,  L  e.  on  or  before  the 
kalends.  The  letters  are  in  fiict  an  abridgement 
of  ante  ditm^  and  the  full  phrase  for  ^  on  the  second 
of  January  **  would  be  anU  diem  qntnium  nomu 
Janmjariae,  The  word  atde  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonasj  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonae  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as  (Cic.  Phil,  iiu  8),  in  ante  diem  quar- 
ium  KaL  Deoembrie  dittulity  ^  he  put  it  off  to  the 
fourth  day  before  the  kalends  of  DcMcember,**  (Caes. 
BeU,GQlLl  6)  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem  V.  KaL  Apr^ 
and  (Caes.  Bell,  Civ.  L  11)  ante  quern  diem  itwrus 
sit,  for  quo  die.  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the 
^hmse  post  pameos  dies,  which  means  **  a  few  days 
after,**  and  is  equivalent  to  pauds  post  diebus. 
Whether  the  phrase  Kalendae  JanmarU  was  ever 
used  by  the  best  writers  is  doubtfuL  The  words 
are  commonly  abbreviated  ;  and  those  passages 
where  Aprilis,  Deoembris,  &c.  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  as  they  are  probably  accusatives.  The  ante 
may  be  omitted,  in  which  case  the  phrase  will  be 
die  quarto  nonarum.  In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a 
modem  phrase),  the  last  days  of  February  were 
called-— 


Feb.  23.  as  a.  d. 
Feb.  24.  :sa.d. 
Feb.  25.  =a.  d. 
Feb.  26.  =  a.  d. 
Feb.  27.==  a.  d. 
Feb.  28.  =  a.  d. 
Feb.  29.  =  Prid  KaL  Mart 


VII.  KaL  Mart. 
VI.  KaL  Mart  posteriorem. 
VI.  KaL  Mart  priorem. 
V.  KnL  Mart 
IV.  KaL  Mart 
III.  KaL  Mart 


\ 


In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  ore  used  in 
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nlbrence  to  the  retroffnde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing, dnch  at  leait  u  the  opinion  of  Idder,  who 
tAn  to  Cdsai  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  1 6.  a.  98). 

Ftoro  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
daji  called  anle  diem  textmm^  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  aimut  tosMfi/M, 
howevcf,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to 
Beda,  but  in  place  of  it  the  phrase  a$uimi  bitmxtu$. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissex- 
torn  should  be  inserted  perado  quadrienmi  circMhf, 
as  Censorinus  says,  or  qttmto  quoque  mdpietUe  oimo, 
to  use  the  words  of  Macrobins.  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto 
qmoqm  omio,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests 
to  mean  every  third  year.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  year  8  &  a  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
6ndlng  that  three  more  intercalations  had  been 
loade  than  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  gave 
directions  that  for  the  next  twelve  years  there 
should  bo  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  year,  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate 
eanses  of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was 
substituted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which 
Caesar  was  bom,  in  thft  second  Julian  year,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  dictator*s  death  (Censorinus,  c  22) ; 
for  the  first  Julian  year  was  the  first  year  of  the 
corrected  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  b.  a    The 


CALENDARIUM. 

I  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sextilis,  was  introduced 
by  the  emperor  himseli^at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  the  mode  of  intercaUting  (Suet 
Auff,  c  31),  anno  Angudano  xtt.  The  fint  year 
of  the  Augustan  era  was  27  b.  a,  viz.,  that  in 
which  he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  ee  viL  ti 
M,  Vipeamo  Agrippa  cosb.  He  was  bom  in  Sep* 
tember  ;  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding 
month,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  senatus-consultum, 
preserved  by  Macrobins  (I  12).  **  Whereas  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sex- 
tilis, was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  tlirioe 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  legions,  from  the  Janiculum,  placed 
themselves  under  his  auspices,  and  in  the  same 
month  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same  month  an  end 
was  put  to  the  civil  wars  ;  and  whereas  for  these 
reasons  the  said  month  is,  and  has  been,  roost  for- 
tunate to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby  decrpted  by  the 
senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be  called  Augus« 
tus.**  **  A  plebiscitam,  to  the  same  eflfect,  waa 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvius,  tribune 
ot  the  plebs.** 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Oermanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobins.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October ;  but  the  old  word  was  n>» 
stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tynint 
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CALIDA. 

The  FaMi  of  Cmsv  bam  not  come  dawn  to  m 
bi  their  entire  Sum.  Such  hgrneuti  u  axi»  nuif 
b»  teen  in  Grnter'i  iBKriptitma,  or  more  wm- 
fletalj  in  Foggini^  woi^  Fatttfntm  Amd  Ronund 
, ,  StUpdat.  See  alu  •amo  paper)  by  Idelec  in 
the  Baiim  TVamtactiimi  for  leS3  end  1823. 

UttOngoriim  Fear. — The  Julian  calendar  lup- 
poeea  tlie  mean  tropual  rear  to  be  SGfid.  Gh. )  but 
thia,  ai  we  hare  atttady  Ken,  eioeedi  the  real 
UMnnt  b;  II'  12",  the  aaimiiiluiiin  of  which, 
jnr  aftei  jear,  caiued  at  lut  consideiable  iocon- 
Taaaaa.  Aecocdinglj,  in  the  year,  IfiSS,  Pope 
Grrgcrj  the  XIII.,  anieted  by  Aloyijui,  Liliua, 
Cfamtaph.  ClsTiui,  Fetnu  Ciacooiiu,  and  othera, 
again  n&imed  the  mlendar.     The  tea  dayi  by 


bnrth  ti  October  in  that  yen  ahould  be  called  the 
lifleenth ;  and  it  irai  ordered  that,  wbereai  hitherto 
an  interealuy  day  bad  been  inietted  tneij  four 
yon,  for  the  fntore  three  Rich  inteiialatiinu  io 
the  eonne  of  Sow  bundrad  jcari  ihould  be  omitted, 
lit,  in  thoee  yean  which  are  diiiilble  without 


1800,  1900,aad  2000  were  to  have  been  biueitilc . 
bat,  by  the  legnlatioa  of  Orffiory,  the  yean  1700, 
1800,  and  1900,  were  to  receive  no  intercalation, 
vhUe  the  year*  1600  end  2000  were  to  be  biueitile, 
ae  before.  The  boll  which  eSecled  Ihii  change,  wtt 
ieeoed  Feb.  24,  1  £S3.  The  fnllnt  aasont  of  thii 
Bureecian  ia  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Claviui, 
aitilledltomaiBCiiiiiilariiaGrcforia  Sin.  P.  At, 
reatitali  Etpiiealia.  Ai  the  Gregorian  oJeadar  hot 
only  97  leap-ycara  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the 
mean  Ongorian  year  ia  (SOSk  36S  +  97  ■  366} 
^400,  that  ii  36£d.  Sh,  49'  12",  or  onl^  24" 
men  than  the  mean  tropical  year.  Thii  di^rence 
in  60  ytan  would  amoont  to  24',  and  in  GO  tima 
GO,  or  3600  ytari,  to  24  honn,  or  a  day.  Hence 
the  Froich  utreuomer,  Delambre,  baa  propoaed 
tlm  the  yeui  3600,  7200,  10,800,  end  lil  mnlti- 
pki  of  3600  ihould  not  be  leui  year*.  The  Gre- 
gorian ^^^^^^^^  wae  inta*jduced  in  the  greater  part 
of  lalj,  aa  well  ai  in  Spain  and  Pulugal,  on  the 
day  named  in  the  bnlL  In  Fiance,  two  montha 
after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  III.,  the  9lh  of  De- 
oanber  wai  followed  by  the  20th.  The  Catholic 
porta  of  Swilaeiland,  Oeimany,  and  the  Low 
Councriei,  adopted  the  conection  in  1583,  Poland 
in  1586,  Hungary  in  1687.  Tho  Pnleetaot  puU 
irf  Europe  rcauted  what  ibey  called  a  Papiitical  in- 
Tendon  for  mote  than  a  century.  At  la>t,iD  1700, 
Proteatant  Oeimany,  aa  well  u  Denmark  and  Hoi- 
hiod,  allowed  reuon  to  prerail  over  prejudice  i  and 
the  Protestnal  canton*  of  Switierland  copied  their 
example  the  foUowiu  year. 

adopted  in  1752,  and  m  Sweden  in  1753.  In 
Riuiia,  and  thoae  countiiea  which  belong  to  the 
Gredt  chorcb,  the  Julian  yaai,  or  oid  atj/U  aa  it  ii 
called.  Mill  preraili. 

In  thia  article  &«  oie  hai  been  made  of  Ideler*! 
work  £<Mw9l  dar  Ommolcgie.  For  other  infbim- 
atwa  cauwded  with  the  Roman  meaaurement  of 
time,  aeo  AeTmOHOMtA  ;  Dias  ;  HonoLoaiuu  ; 
Li.-Bmai(;  NdhdiHaI;  Saiculuh.    [T.H.K.] 

CA'LIDA,  01  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeka  and  Romma,  whith  oonaiited  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition  probably 
of  ^i«t*>     Thia  waa  a  Yer;  fafoorite  kind  of  drink 


a>r.  il  3.  13,  Wn.  iT.  3.  6,  Rml.  ii.  G.  iB),  vhicb 
Claadina  commanded  to  be  doaed  at  one  period 
of  hii  leign  (Dion  Caia.  Ix.  6).  The  Teaaela,  id 
which  the  wine  and  water  were  kept  bot,  appear  to 
haie  been  of  a  rerj  elegant  form,  and  not  unlike 
our  tea-nraa  both  in  appeatanee  and  conatruction. 
A  repreaentation  of  one  of  theae  leueli  it  given  ia 
the  JfaasD  Borinmiai  (toI  iii.  pL  6S),  from  wbich 
the  foUowiiig  voodcut  ia  taken.  In  the  middle 
of  the  TeaaeT  there  it  a  anull  cylindrical  furnace, 
in  which  the  wood  or  cbannl  waa  kept  for 
beating  the  water  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  thit 
finnace,  there  are  four  Dnall  holea  for  the  Oihea 
to  bll  through.  On  the  right  hand  aide  of  the 
leatel  there  la  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with 
the  part  aocioiinding  the  furnace,  by  which  the 
Tetael  muht  be  filled  without  taking  off  the  lid  ; 
and  oa  the  left  hand  aide  there  ia  in  about  the 
middle  a  tube  with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  the 
liquid.  Beneath  the  conical  coTcr,  and  on  a  lerel 
with  the  rim  of  the  leuel,  there  ia  a  mOTeablo  flat 
coTer,  with  a  bole  in  the  middle,  which  cloaet  the 
whole  um  except  the  mouth  of  the  miBll  fiimaee^ 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  Tetwd 
waa  need  for  the  pnrpoaa  which  haa  been  mentiorM, 


it  ia  difficult  to  determine  ita  I^^  name  ;  bn(  ti 
wai  probably  called  aiiiJttpia  [AuTuirBA.]  PoU 
lax  (i.  66)  mextioTU  KTeral  name*  wblcb  were 
applied  to  the  letaelt  uaed  hi  heating  water,  of 
which  the  hnoA/Siji,  which  alto  ocean  in  Lnoian 
(Ltr^  8),  appcan  to  anawer  beat  to  the  Teawl 
which  haa  been  deicribed  above.  (Btittiger,  Sabi- 
«,  YoL  ii,  p.  34  ;  Becker,  CWiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 7B.) 

CALIENDRUM,  a  pemquo  or  wig,  mentioned 
by  Horace.     (Strm.  I  8.  48,) 

CA'LIOA,  a  strong  and  heavy  thoe  worn  b^ 
the  Roman  toldieiL  Although  the  ate  of  thia 
tpeciei  of  calcounentum  extended  to  the  centu- 
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riona,  it  was  not  worn  by  tbe  snperior  offioen. 
Hence  the  common  soldicn,  includnig  centoriona, 
were  diBtingiUBhed  by  the  name  of  oaligaH  (Snet 
Atig,  25,  VitdL  7)  ;  when  Cicero  therefore  says  of 
Pompey  **  mihi  califfae  ejos  non  placebant  ^  (Ad 
Att.  ii.  3),  he  mer^y  nses  the  wordi  to  indicate 
his  military  power.  Service  in  the  tanks  was  also 
designated  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thos  Marins 
was  said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  eal^fo^ 
i.  e.  from  the  ranks  (Sen.  De  Bene/,  v.  16),  and 
Yentidius  jwoentam  inopem  m  eadi^  nnUtari  tole- 
nuse  (Plin  H,  AT.  vii.  44).  The  Emperor  Caligula 
received  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  conse- 
«iuence  of  wearing  the  caliga,  which  his  father  Oer- 
manicus  put  on  his  son  in  order  to  please  the  sol- 
diers. (Tacit  Ann.  141;  Suet  OcUig,  9.)  The 
triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  most  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  [Arma]  and  the  calceus  worn  by 
men  of  higher  rank.  [Abolla  ;  Ara.]  The 
sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with  hob> 
nails  (dad  ocJigarii^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxziv.  41, 
ir.  18  ;  Jut.  Sat.  iil  232,  xvi  25). 

The  cajUga  tpeeufatoria  (Suet  Califf,  52),  made 
for  the  use  of  spies  (specukUoree),  was  probably 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  shoe  worn  by  the 
soldiers.  [J.  Y.] 

CALIX  (k^AiI,  compu  Macrob.  Sai,  v.  21). 
1.  A  small  drinking-cup,  constantly  used  at  sym- 
posia and  on  similar  occasions.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  puntings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent 
drinking-scenes,  and  when  empty  is  usually  held 
upright  by  one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  cut 
under  Symposium.  (Xcn.  Symp.  iL  26  ;  Cic. 
Tiue.  iii.  19;  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  8.  35,  &c.)  2.  A 
vessel  used  in  cooking  (Vacr.  L.  L.  ▼.  127,  ed. 
MUllcr  ;  Ov.  Fast,  v.  509.)  3.  A  tube  in  the 
aquaeducts  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each  pipe, 
where  it  entered  the  castellum.  [Aquaxouctus, 
p.  115,  a.] 

CALLIS,  a  beaten  path  or  track  made  by  the 
feet  of  cattle.  (Serv.  ad  Virg»  Aen.  iv.  405  ;  Isidor. 
Oriff.  zv.  16.  §  20.)  The  sheep-walks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Campania  and  Apulia  were  the 
property  of  the  Roman  state  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
considerable  value,  one  of  die  quaestors  usually 
had  these  oalles  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
whence  we  read  of  the  CaUitan  profwnda.  His 
principal  duties  were  to  receive  the  tcripiuroy  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pasturage  of  the  cattle,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  tht>se  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  When  the  senate  wiihed  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  consuls  on  one  occasion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  as  their  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  woods  (nivae)  and  sheep-walks 
(caiUii),  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  27;  Suet  Oies.  19, 
CUwd.  29;  in  the  last  passage  the  reading  is 
doubtful.) 

CALLISTEIA  (KakKuntM\  a  festival,  or  per 
haps  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos  ;  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hera,  and  the  £a,iro8t  received  the  prize  of 
beauty.  (Schol.  ad  IL  ix.  128  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ; 
Antholog.  Pal,  Ix.  189  ;  Athen.xiii.  p.  610.) 

A  simikr  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cyp- 
selus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  bv  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were 
called  Xpwrwpipoi.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  609.)^ 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
however,  men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Atho- 
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naeus  (L  e. ;  compare  EfymoL  Magn,  1. 1.)  as  oo- 
curring  among  the  Eleans  in  honour  of  Athena. 
The  fairest  man  received  as  prize  a  suit  of  armour 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  was  adonied 
by  his  friends  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreath, 
and  accompanied  to  the  temple.  From  tlie  words 
of  Athenaens  (ziii  p.  610),  who,  in  speaking  ol 
these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions  Tenedos  slong 
with  Lesbos,  we  must  infier  that  in  the  former 
island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated.       [L.  S.] 

CALO'NES,  the  servanU  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, said  to  have  been  so  called  from  carrying 
wood  (icSXa)  for  their  use.  (Festns,  s.  v. ;  Sot. 
ad  Virg,  ^aa.  vi  1.)  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  slaves,  and  they  almost  formed  a  part 
of  the  army,  as  we  may  learn  fixnn  many  passages 
in  Caesar :  in  fiict,  we  are  told  by  Joeepfaus  tluit, 
from  always  living  vrith  the  soldiers  and  being 
present  at  their  exercises,  they  were  inferior  to 
them  alone  in  skill  and  valour.  The  word  calo, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  this  signification,  but 
was  also  applied  to  (arm-servants,  instances  of  which 
usage  are  found  in  Horace  (Bpiti,  i.  14.  42  : 
Sat.  I  6.  103). 

In  Caesar  tiiis  term  is  generally  found  by  itself ; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identi- 
cal with  luM.  Still  the  ealones  and  luBoe  were  not 
the  same :  tbe  latter,  in  &ct,  were  freemen,  who 
merely  followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gaiu 
and  merchandise,  and  were  so  ht  from  being  in- 
dispensable to  an  aimy,  that  they  were  sometimes 
forbidden  to  follow  it  {ne  Haae  teqnertntwr  exer- 
ciittnk,  SalL  Bell.  Jvg.  45).  Thus  again  we  read 
of  the  Uxa»  mercaioreMftte,  qui  platutris  meroes  por- 
tabant  (Hirtius,  De  BdL  Aft.  75),  words  which 
plainly  show  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and 
dealers.  Livy  also  ( v.  8)  speaks  of  them  as 
carrying  on  business.  The  term  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  lixa,  an  old  word  signifying 
water,  inasnmch  as  the  lixae  supplied  this  article 
to  the  soldiers:  since,  however,  they  probably 
furnished  ready-cooked  provisions  ((^tiaeoe  etftof),  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  ^r  appellation  may  bare 
some  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  (Ses  Sail. 
I  c.)  [R,  W.J 

CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by 
Marcian  (Dig.  48.  tit  16.  s.  1),  FaUaerimina  in- 
tendere ;  a  definition  which,  as  there  given,  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  matters.  The 
definition  of  Paulus  (Sentent  ReccpU  i.  tit  5)  ap- 
plies to  matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  Calumni- 
OSU8  est  qui  sclent  prudensque  per/raitdem  negotiujn 
alicui  comparat.  Cicero  (de  Off',  i.  10)  speaks  of 
^  calumnia,*^  and  of  the  nhnis  eallida  ei  maiitiosa 
juris  interpretation  as  things  related.  Gaius  says, 
Calumnia  in  ad/eetu  est^  sicut/itrH  crimen;  the 
criminality  was  to  be  determined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  £uled  in  his  proof,  and  the 
reus  was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  bquiry  into 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  per- 
son who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  ooffnocit\ 
found  that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error 
of  judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  nonpro- 
basH;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniatns  e5, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  the  punishment  for  ca- 
lumnia was  fixed  by  the  lex  Remraia,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly,  named,  th'*  lex 
Mciumia.    (VaL  Max.  iii  7.  §  9.)    But  St  is  not 
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known  wlien  this  lex  was  paMed^  nor  what  woe  Ha 
penaltiea.  It  appeaia  from  Cioeio  (Pro  Sa^ 
Jio9c  Amtrimoy  &  20),  that  the  fidae  accoaer  might 
he  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K,  the 
initial  of  Kalomnia  ;  and  it  haa  been  oonjectoied, 
thoogh  H  ia  a  mere  conjectore,  that  thia  pmiiah- 
ment  waa  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  pnniahment  for  calnmnia  waa  also  exsilium, 
releg^itio  in  inanhwi,  or  loaa  of  rank  (orducu  oniit- 
mo)  ;  but  |«obablj  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in 
motteiB  rdating  to  a  man^  dn)  condition.  ( JPanlua, 
SeMimt.  RBoept.  t.  L  5,  t.  4. 11.) 

In  the  case  of  actaonei^  the  calmnnia  of  the  actor 
waa  checked  bj  the  ralwmniae  jndicium,  the  jadi- 
dom  contiarium,  the  josjurandnm  calunmiae,  and 
the  rertipnlatio ;  which  are  particularly  described 
by  Oaina  (it.  174—181).  The  defendant  might 
in  all  casea  aTail  himself  of  the  rahimniae  judicium, 
by  which  the  plaintiff,  if  he  was  found  to  be  guilty 
of  calnnmiay  was  mnlcted  to  the  defendant  in  the 
tenth  part  cf  the  Talue  of  the  object-matter  of  the 
fnit.  But  the  actor  was  not  mulcted  in  this  action, 
nnlesa  it  waa  shown  that  he  brought  his  suit  with- 
out ibandation,  knowingly  and  designedly.  In  the 
contrarium  jndidnm,  of  which  the  defendant  could 
only  STail  himself  in  certain  case%  the  rectitude  of 
the  plaintiff  1b  purpose  did  not  sare  him  from  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  adopting  either  of  these  modes 
of  pfooeedii^,  the  defendant  might  require  the 
pUnitiff  to  take  the  oath  of  calumnia,  which  was 
to  the  effect, iSsaoaai/aaimKwoaiMaa^wra.  Insome 
caaca  the  defendant  also  was  required  by  the 
pcaetor  to  swear  that  he  did  not  dispute  the 
plaintiff  ?B  daim,  eo^MmmicM  coMOk  (Generally  speak- 
ing, if  the  plaintiff  put  the  defendant  to  his  oath 
(jm^wrandmm  ei  d^rAat\  the  defendant  might 
pat  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny.  (Dig.  12. 
tit.  2L  s.  37.)  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  ot- 
lunmy  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica, 
it  aeems  that  the  oath  of  calumnia  was  required 
from  the  accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from 
the  actor,  the  defendant  could  not  haye  the  benefit 
of  the  calunmiae  judidom,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contiarium  was  not  applicable  to 
auch  cases. 

The  edict  De  Calumniatoribus  (Dig.  3.  tit  6.) 
applied  generally  to  those  who  received  money, 
calumniae  causa,  for  doing  an  act  or  abstaining 
from  doin^  an  act  The  edict  ^iplied  as  w6ll  to 
publica  cmnina  as  to  pecnniariae  causae ;  for  in- 
stance in  the  matter  fk  repetundae  the  edict  ap- 
plied to  him  who  for  calumnia  recdved  money 
on  the  terms  of  prosecuting  or  not  prosecuting  a 
person.  This  edict  provided  for  some  cases,  as 
threats  of  procedure  against  a  num  to  extort 
money,  which  were  not  within  the  cases  provided 
for  1^  the  edict,  Quod  metus  causa  (Dig.  4. 
tit  2.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'MARA  (icflvi4pa),  or  CAMERA,  properly 
signifies  any  arched  or  vaulted  covering,  and  any 
tUng  with  such  a  covering:  Hat)dotus,  for  in* 
stance,  calls  a  covered  carriage  Ki^utpa  (L  199). 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  two  following  senses :  — 

I.  An  arched  or  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  semi- 
drcuhir  bands  or  beams  of  wood,  over  the  intervals 
of  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was  spread, 
resembling  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in 
use  amongst  us.  (Vitmv.  vii  3  ;  SalL  CaL  58  ; 
Cic  a<<  Q.  /v.  ill.  1.  S  1  i    camp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
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zvL  36.  a  64.)  Under  the  emperois  camaroB  wecf 
formed  with  plates  of  glass  (Plin.  ff.  N,  zzxvi  25w 
s.  64) ;  sometimes  also  the  beams  were  gilt,  and 
the  ceiling  between  them  waa  made  cf  ivoiy. 
(Propert  iiL  2.  10.) 

2.  Small  boats  used  in  eariy  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  and  the 
Bosporus,  and  called  Koftdptu^  from  their  having 
a  broad  arched  deck.  They  were  made  with  both 
ends  alike  so  as  to  woxk  in  either  direction  without 
turning ;  and  were  put  together  without  iron.  They 
continued  in  use  until  the  age  of  Tadtus,  by  whom 
their  construction  and  uses  are  described.  (Strab. 
XL  p.  495  ;  Eustath.  adDUm^,  Perieg.  700  ;  AuL 
GeU.  z.  25  ;  Taa  Hi$L  iil  47.  Respecting  the 
other  uses  of  the  word  see  Seiler  and  Jaoobita, 
Handuwierlmck  d.  GriedL  Spracke.)        [P.  &] 

CAMILLI,  CAMILLAE,  boys  and  ^  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  rites  and  ceiemomea  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  required  to  be  perfect  in 
form,  and  sound  in  health,  free  bom,  and  with 
both  their  parents  alive ;  or,  in  other  words,  ao- 
oording  to  the  expression  of  Uie  Romans, /Mwn  tern 

The  origin  of  these  words  gave  rise  to  vanooa 
opinions  among  the  ancients.  Dionysias  supposed 
them  to  correspond  to  the  Kodfuhot  among  the 
Curetes  and  Corybantes;  others  connected  them 
with  Gadmilus  or  Casmilns,  one  of  the  SamothfBr- 
daa  Cabeiri ;  but  we  know  nothmg  certain  on  the 
matter.  RespectiBg  the  employment  of  the  Camil- 
lus  at  Roman  marriages,  see  Matrimonxcm* 
(Dionya.  iL  21,  22;  Vair.  L,L.  vE  34,  ed.  MOk 
ler ;  Macrob.  Sot  iii.  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Vity.  Am.  zi 
643;  Featus,  s.  to.  CandUm^  Cmiura^  Fltmmma 
CanuOut ;  Hartung,  Vie  ReUgum  dtr  J&mer,  voL  i 
p.  157,  vol  il  p.  71.) 

CA'MP  AG  US,  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  hter 
Roman  emperon.  (TrebelL  Poll.  CfaUkm.  16,  with 
the  note  of  Solmauus.) 

CAMI'NUS.     [DoMUs] 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  nddigar)  wasa  kind  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  around 
their  loins,  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the 
Campus  Marthis  (Augustin.  De  do,  D»y  ziv.  17)* 
The  campestze  was  sometimes  wom  in  warm  wea- 
ther in  fdaoe  of  the  tunic  under  the  toga  (omwyerirrf 
n(5  ioffa  eimelus,  Ascon.  ad  Oie.  pro  Soata^  p.  30i 
ed.  Orell. ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  11.  18.) 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  tanght 
addiers  their  exercises.  (V^get  i  13.)  In  the 
times  of  the  republic  this  duty  was  discharged  by 
a  centurion,  or  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinc- 
tion.    (Comp.  Plin.  Pan.  13.) 

CA'NABUS  (ictEMifos),  was  a  fisnie  of  wood 
in  the  fonn  of  a  skdeton,  round  whiim  the  day  or 
plaster  was  laid  in  forming  modds.  Figures  of 
a  similar  kind,  formed  to  duplay  the  mnsdes  and 
veins,  were  studied  by  painters  in  order  to  aoquira 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  (Arist  Hiti.  Anim, 
iiL  5,  />0  Gen,  Anim,  ii.  6 ;  PoUnx,  vil  164,  x. 
189;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  «.i!u;  Mttller,  AnkOoL 
der  Kmst,  §  305.  n.  7.) 

CANA'LIS,  and  the  diminutivB  CauaSetdue^ 
which  signify  a  water-pipe  or  gutter,  are  used  alae 
in  architecture  for  any  channel,  such  as  the  flntings 
of  a  column,  and  the  channel  between  the  volutea 
of  an  Ionic  capital  (Yitruv.  z.  14,  iii  3).    [P.  &] 

CANATHRON  (in£i>a0por),  a  carriage,  the  np. 
per  part  of  which  was  made  of  boaket-work,  or 
more  properly  the  basket  itself  whidi  was  fixed  in 
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the  €vriage.  (Xen.  Agn,  Tiii.  7;  Plat  Age$.  c.  19.) 
Homer  cult  this  kind  of  basket  mlpin,  (IL  xxiy. 
190,  267  i  end  Eostath.  ad  loe.  Compare  Starts, 
iMt,  Xniopk.  «,  V.  Kit^pw ;  Seheffer,  Db  JU 
Vtkic  pi  6&) 

CANCELLA'RIUS.    [Cancblll] 

CANCELLI,  lattice-work,  pkiced  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door- way,  the  tribunal  of  a  judge,  or  any 
other  place.  (See  «.  ff.  Cic.  pro  SaL  58  ;  Vair. 
JL  A.  Ill  5  ;  Or,  Am.  iiL  2.  64  ;  Dig.  30.  tit  41. 
a.  10  ;  33.  tit  7.  s.  10.)  Hence  was  derived  the 
word  Ocmeellarutt^  which  originally  signified  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  lattioMl  or  grat^  door  of 
the  emperorls  palace.  The  emperor  Carinns  gaye 
great  dissatisfiKtion  by  promoting  one  of  his  Can- 
cellarii  to  be  Praefectos  urbL  (Vopisc.  Curin,  16.) 
The  cancellarins  also  signified  a  legal  scribe  or 
secretary,  who  sat  within  the  cancelli  or  lattice- 
work, by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges.  (Cassiod.  Var.  xi.  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  or  secretary  was  called  Cancellarius 
KMrr*  ^(ox^y,  and  was  erentually  invested  with 
judicial  power  at  Constantinople  ;  but  an  account 
of  his  duties  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
fiill  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  From 
this  word  hat  come  the  modem  Chancellor. 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax 
(esma)  or  taUow  (mbaeea\  was  used  unirersally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps 
{iucemae).  (Varr.  jDis  Lo^.  Zot  v.  119,  ed.  Mul- 
ler;  Martial,  xiv.  43 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  700.)  They 
used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  caDed 
mirpui  (Plin.  H,  N,  xvl  70).  In  later  times  can- 
delao  were  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  Incenae  (Jnv.  SaU  iii.  287  s  Becker,  QidlmB^ 
voL  iu  p.  201). 

CANDELA'BRUM,  was  originaUy  a  candle- 
stick, but  was  afterwards  used  to  support  lamps 
(Avxi'ovxof),  in  which  signification  it  most  com- 
monly occuXB.  The  candcIabFa  of  this  kind  were 
usually  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
of  a  oonsidentble  height  The  most  common  kind 
were  made  of  wood  (Cic.  ad  Qfk  F^.  iii.  7  ;  Martial, 
xiv.  44;  Petron.  95 ;  Athen.  xr.  p.  700) ;  but  those 
which  have  been  found  in  HercuJaneum  and  Pom- 
peii are  mosUy  of  bronze.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  the  more  precious  metals  and  even  of 
jewels,  as  was  the  one  which  Antiochus  intended 
to  dedjcate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
28.)  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequenUy  laige  candelabni  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.  {Atuaeo  Pto-dem.  iv. 
1.  5,  T.  1.  3.) 

There  is  a  great  lesemblanee  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candeUbia  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts: — 1.  the  foot  (/3d<ns) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem 
(jcov^^f) ;  8.  the  plinth  or  tray  (Sio'ic^r),  large 
enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to 
receive  a  wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists 
of  three  lions*  or  griffins*  feet,  ornamented  with 
leaves;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or 
fluted,  gmerBlly  ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on 
which  ue  tray  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  figure  between  the  capital  and 
the  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the  candelabrum  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
fimn  the  Mtuto  Borbomeo  (iv.  pi.  57),  and  repre- 
lents  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The  one 
CB  th*  left  hand  is  also  »  representation  of  a 
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candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city  (ilftv.  BorK 
vi.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  sliding  shaft,  by 
which  the  light  might  be  raised  w  lowered  at 
pleasure. 


The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  Acgina  and 
Tarentum.  (Plin.  f/,  M  xxxiv.  6.) 

There  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  forma, 
though  those  which  have  been  given  above  arc  by 
far  uie  most  common.    They  sometimes  consist  of 
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, ,        „         jp  (Jlf«.  Boft.  Tit  pL  15), 
v  ■>(  «  Bgoce,  bj  the  lide  of  which  the  thaft  ii 
plaoed  with  two  bmiche^  each  of  which  ton  ' 
Bale*  in  ■  Sat  due,  upon  which  a  lamp  vaa  plaa 
A  eanddahmm  of  tbs  lattir  kind  ia  giren  in  ( 
pnceding  woodcnl  (Mm.  Bori.  it.  pi.  59).     T 
a lem  b  tanned  of  a  litiueona  plaal  j  and  at  t 
bate  ia  a  maia  of  hnuue,  on  which  a  Sileniu 
Katcd  engaged  in  trying  to  pout  wine  from  a  (kin 
Thicb  he  bolda  in  hit  left  hud,  into  a  cnp  \ 
right 

Thov  wai  another  kind  of  candeltbRim,  entirely 
diSennt  from  thoae  wluch  hare  b«^n  d^ocribed, 
^Lich  did  Dot  fland  npon  the  ground,  bat  wzu 
phuad  npon  the  table.  Theie  caadelabn  ittnall; 
csdUM  (rf  pillan,  frum  the  cspitali  of  which  HFcnl 
laaifs  bang  down,  or  a!  treo,  from  whcae  branchea 
lamp*  alao  are  ntpeDdcd.  The  follDwing  wood. 
col  rnireaenti  a  very  elegant  ondelabruoi  of  Ihii 
kind,  fonod  in  Pomwa  {Ma,.  Bori.  ii.  pi.  13.) 

The  original,  including  the  (tond,  ii  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  ii  not  placed  in  the  centre,  bul 
■t  ooe  Old  of  the  plinth,  which  ij  the  cam  in  al. 
moat    every  mndelabnun  of  tliii  deacription  yet 


foaoA.  The  plinth  i*  inlaid  ia  {mitation  of  a  Tins, 
tlH  lewea  ot  which  an  of  lilTer,  the  item  and  frnit 
tst  bright  bnmie.  On  one  tide  ia  an  altar  with 
-mod  and  fire  npon  it ;  and  on  the  other  a  Baccbni 
riding  m  ■  tiger.  (Becker,  Gallia,  ToL  iL  p.  206, 
At) 

CANDIDATUS.    [Ambitiis.] 

CANDTS  (mMui),  a  gown  worn  bv  the  Medei 
and  Peniani  orer  their  trowien  and  other  gar- 
tncDta.  __  (Xen.  Q>r.  L  D.  g  2,  J  wi.  i.  £.  §  8 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xni.  77.)  It  had  wide  tleevet,  and  wu  made 
of  wooDea  doth,  which  wai  either  purple  or  of 
■oBe  other  ^lendid  colour.  In  the  Penepolitan 
Benlptona,  nearly  all  the  principal  penonagea 
are  clotbed  in  iL  The  diree  here  ahown  are 
taken  (run  Sir  K.  K.  Porter'a  Traidi  (vol.  I  pi. 
iM).  [J.  Y.] 


CANETHOROS  (mnj^iSpM),  Whenaraol- 
fice  waa  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  (rpox^ 
^ti,  nimiar,  i\ii,  moia  taiia),  the  chaplet 
of  flowen,  the  knife  nied  to  day  the  victim,  and 
(ometimei  the  frankineenie,  were  depoiited  in  a 
flat  circular  buket  (ndixoi',  emtufrian),  and  thii 
wu  fiequentlv  csrried  by  a  virgia  on  her  bead  to 
the  altar.  The  practice  wai  c&erved  more  eape- 
cially  nl  Athena.  When  a  private  roan  ncrificed, 
either  hii  dau^ter,  or  aome  unmarried  female  of 
hit  bmily,  officiated  ai  hii  canephoro*  (Ariiloph. 
Adutn-IW — 3fiS)  J  but  in  tbe  Panatheiwea,the 
Dionyila,  and  other  public  feativali,  two  virgine  ot 
the  fir>t  Athenian  familiea  were  appointed  lor  the 
pnrpoae.  Their  function  ii  deicribed  by  Ovid 
(M«t  ii.  7IJ-7IJS). 

That  the  office  wu  acoonnted  highly  hononrsbla 
Kfifeta  from  the  Gut,  that  the  reaentraenl  of  Har- 
modiui,  which  inadgated  him  to  kill  Hippanhu^ 
BTDM  from  the  inmlt  offered  by  the  latter  ia  fcr- 
bidding  the  liater  of  Haxmodiua  to  walk  u  cana- 
phoroi  in  the  Panathennic  piwxuion.  (Thneyd. 
tI  66  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iL  B.)  An  anleRia  m  the 
Briiiih  Mnienm  (ae«  WDodcnt)  representi  the  two 
canephoroc  approaching  a  candelabruB).  Each  ot 
them  eleTalei  one  arm  lo  rapport  the  haikat,  wbita 


■he  ilightly  raiaei  her  tunic  with  the  otb«.  Thli 
attitude  wu  much  admired  by  ancient  aitiila. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  roil  K.  i.  7)  mealiona  a  mnrble 
canephoroi  by  Scopu,  and  Cicero  (  Verr.  \i.  3) 
deacribea  a  pair  in  bronie,  which  were  the  exquitila 
workofPolycIelua.     [CiariTia.]  [J.  Y.] 

CANISTRUM.     [CiNai-Hoiioa.] 

CANTABRUh^  a  ataodard  nied  at  the  tinu 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried  in  fcitivs  pra- 
ceuiont.     (TertulL  ApoL  16  ;  Hinuc  Felii,  29.) 

CANTE'HIl  ii  nied  by  Vittuviui  (iv.  2)  for 
the  raften  ot  the  roo^  extending  from  the  ridge  la 
the  eava.  [P.  &] 

CA'NTHARUS  (aitAwMl)  wu  a  kind  of 
drinking-cup,  fnmiahed  v  ' ' 


,  Virg.Ki  vL  17;  Hi 

nid  by  aome  wrilen  to  have  derived 
fiom  one  Cnnthntui,  who  fint  made  cup*  of 


It  it 
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rnnn.  (Alhoi  li.  p,  47l,  e  ;  PdIIox,  ti  96 ; 
Plin.  n.  N.  niiT.  1 9.  §  25.)  Tbe  canlhanu  ma 
tbe  cup  Mcred  (0  BkcIiu*  (Macnb.  Sai.  T.  SI  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  zxiiiL  £3),  vha  ii  frequently  repn- 
■mled  an  ucieDt  Tuea  hnlding  it  in  hit  hand,  u 
in  the  foUnviDg  voodcut,  which  i*  t*km  btim  a 

(tVM  J«ti}Hi,  pL  G3.) 


CA'NTICUU.  In  tbe  Rdimo  theatre,  bMwMD 
ihs  fint  and  •ecoad  acta,  flaU  miuie  appeal*  to 
haia  been  introdnoed  (PIadI.  FKmtU.i.&.  160), 
which  wa*  acoompuii«d  by  a  kind  of  recitative, 
perfarmed  by  a  ■inifle  actor,  or  if  there  were  two, 
the  Hcond  wu  not  allawed  to  ipeak  with  the  finrt. 
Thai  Diomad«  (iiL  p.  489.  ed.  PutMh.)  uji  :— 
"  In  canticia  una  tantum  debet  ene  penona,  aut  >i 
doae  fderint,  ita  debent  eue,  at  ei  occnito  una 
andiat  nee  calloqnatnr,  *ed  weiun,  li  opui  fntrit, 
verba  bciat."  In  the  canticum,  ai  violent  getti- 
culation  wia  required,  it  appean  to  have  been  the 
eiutODi,  from  the  time  of  Liviui  Andioniciu,  for 
the  actor  to  confine  himialf  to  the  gesticulation, 
vhila  anotticr  pemm  niig  tho  ncitatire.  (Lit. 
liilS  1  Lacian,  DtSaitat.  30  ;  Itidor.  Orig.xmi. 
U.)  The  eanlieum  alwayi  hrmed  a  part  of  a 
Roman  .        -^.        .       .  ,         „ 


.medyco 
{laHnato 


ista  of  two  parta,  dialogue  nnd  canticum 
loediae  diaoja  Lnivm  mambru  Dona&wJ, 
■»).     Wolf  (D»  CarUicii,  p.  '■' 


endeMToiin  to  abow  that  caclica  alio  occuired  in 
tragediea  and  tbe  AtetUnae  fabnlae.  There  can 
be  at  doubt  that  the;  did  in  the  latter }  they 
were  oauoUy  compoeed  in  the  lAtin,  and  sometimea 
in  the  Orcdt  langnage,  whereaa  the  other  paita  of 
the  AltUane  pUyi  were  written  in  Oacan. 

CAP18TRUM  (W*'"*).  »  ^^>^'i  ■  tio  f" 
horaee,  asaea,  or  ether  animali,  placed  round  the 
head  or  neck,  and  made  of  eeien  or  other  fibroua 
mateiiala.  In  lepretentationaof  Bocchanatisn  pro- 
ceaaiona  the  tigen  or  panthen  ate  attached  to  the 
Joke  by  capiatiu  mode  of  Tine-branchea.  Thua  we 
read  of  the  nta  eapi^ralat  Hgm  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
Eji'ft.  iL  eo  ;   Sidon.  ApoU.  Chm.  iziL  23),  and 


CAP3A. 
Ihey  are  aeen  on  the  baa-relief  of  ■  Hincopbagna  in 
the   Vatican   repceaenting  her  nuptial  proccaiion. 
See  tho  annexed  woDdcaL 


The  term  ^p€tid  wm  oIbo  applied  to  a  contriv. 
anee  naed  by  pipera  (aiAtrrn]]  and  trumpeicia  to 
compreat  their  mouthi  and  cheeka,  and  tbui  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  It  ia  often  teen  in  woriti  of 
ancient  art  [Chibidoti],  and  woa  aiid  to  be  the 
invention  of  Manyai.  (Simonidea,  Bryaek.  Au. 
i.  122  ;  Sophoclea,  (91.  Oe.  ad  AIL  a.  ]S  ;  Aris- 
loph.  Av.  862,  VtKi.  £80,  Bg.  1U7  ;  SchnL  ad 
t)  ^  [J.  y.] 

CAPITA'LIS.     [CiPUT.l 
CA'PITE  CENSI.     [CiPUT.J 
CA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.     [CiPW.J 
CAPl'TIUM,  a  portion  of  a  wonon^  dreaa, 
aaid  by  Vono  to  be  »  called,  becuae  it  eoren 
{capU)  the  breaat.  (Varr.  L.L.Y.  131,  ed.  MUUer, 
and  Dt  Vita  P.  R.  iv.  ap.  Nonimn,  a;  «.  eapi'eta  ,- 
eottip.  Gell.  iri.  7  (  Dig.  34.  ^t.  3.  a.  24.)      But 
(he  word  itielf  vonld  rathet  lad  ui  to  inppoae 
that  it  waa   originally  a  covering  Ibr  the  head 

CAPITOLI-NI  LDDI.    (Luni.] 

CAPI'TULUM,       [COLDHN.!.] 

CAPSA  (diW  CATSULA),orSCRI'NlUM, 
the  box  for  holding  hooka  among  the  Romano. 
Theac  boxea  were  uanally  made  of  beech-wood 
(Plin.  H.  N.  ivi.  43.  a.  84),  and  were  of  a  cylin- 
drical form.  There  ■•  iw  doubt  reelecting  their 
form,  since  the^  are  often  ^aced  bj  the  aide  of 
atalnea  dreaaed  m  the  toga.  The  (oUowing  wood- 
rat,  which  repreaenla  an  open  fs[aa  with  ui  nilla 
of  hooka  in  it,  ii  from  a  painting  at  FompeiL 


Thete  doca  not  appar  to  have  been  any  dif- 
ference between  the  eapia  and  the  ii!J  I'ai'an,  except 
that  the  latter  word  waa  uaually  applied  to  thoee 
boiei  which  held  a  cmiiidenblc  number  of  rolta 
(amsia  da  magitii.  Mart.  L  3).  Boxea  naed  for 
pieeerring  other  thinga  beaidea  booki,  were  also 
called  capaoe  (Plhi.  H.  N.  iv.  17.  a.  18  ;  Mart  it. 
SX  whQe  in  the  acrinia  nothing  appon  to  hava 
been  kept  bnt  hooka,  letten,  and  other  wrWnga. 
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Tke  dsna  who  h&d  the  chu;^  of  than  book- 
(liHla  were  called  eapnrii,  ud  iIm  aatodtt  tcri- 
•iorwm :  and  llu  iUto  who  curicd  in  ■  otjiu 
Whind  tlteii  yonng  maiten  the  boolu,  &c.  of 
ih*  tool  cf  rapect&ble  Romani,  wlien  tbej  west 
to  icIhidU  were  alio  called  capeani  (JuT,  x.  1 1 7-) 
Wc  ■ccnrdin^j  find  them  mentioaed  together  with 
th«  pMdagogi.     (SneL  A^v.  36.) 

When  thA  cap^  GontBuied  booki  of  importincp, 
it  wi«  Mated  or  kept  noder  lock  and  kcj  (Mut.  L 
£7)  i  wbeooe  Uccace  (,Ep.  L  30.  3)  ■&;•  lo  hit 
vnifc,  Ot&A*  ebcM,  e(  ^rolii  iiu;i{la  fmdito.  ( Becker, 
UnOu,  *oL  L  p.  191  ;  Bouigei,  Sdiaa,  toL  L 
p.  102,  At) 

CAPSA'RII,  thenome  of  three  different  clauea 
af  ^na  : —  t.  Of  thoae  who  took  can  of  the 
■^^hf  of  powma  while  bathing  in  the  public 
laihe.  (BALKBiEgp.  169.J  la  latertimei  the; 
nn  inbject  to  the  juriidictiai  of  the  jvaefeetui 
Tigilnn.  (Dig.  L  tit  IS.  t.  3.^  S.  Of  thoM  who 
had  the  ttR  of  the  capeae,  m  which  bookj  and 
Inter*  wen  kept.  [CiFSA.]  1  Of  IhoM  who 
anied  the  booki,  &c  of  bwi  to  KhooL  [Ciri*.] 

CATSUUL    [CiPSi,] 

CA'PULUS  (nAni,  Ao«<),  1.  The  hni  of  a 
twerd,  which  wai  bequentl;  much  omameuted. 
IQL1DII7&]  The  handle!  of  kniiM  were  alio 
■Bcb  amnnented :  ud  of  the  beautiful  voik- 
■ni.n.ji:p  -ma^imu  bfctowed  OQ  them,  a  judj^ent 


■b;  be  fcrnwd  &flni  the  three  ipedmeiu  here  in- 
tndsead.  (Monl&iicon,  AuL  E^iaatt,  iii.  ISZ 
pL61.) 

a:  A  hia  IT  coffin.     [FuNtit.] 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  ■■  head  "!•  often 
ued  by  the  Roman  vritcn  aa  eqiiintlenl  lo  "  per- 
«D(i,-<cr  "hmDaobein^.''  (fUei.  BdLG<Ji.'\y.\6^ 
By  aa  oaj  bmntiop,  it  wai  lued  to ajgniff  "  life: " 
thn,  iiiyi(»  iiaiaan,  plteH,  &e.  an  equTaloDt  to 

Caput  ii  abo  >i*ed  to  expcew  ■  Kma't  emi  cod- 
dition  ;  and  the  penone  who  were  i^iitered  in  the 
Oblea  of  the  canior  are  ipakai  of  u  eapila,  ume- 
tinea  vUh  the  addition  of  the  word  ctriain,  and 

regiitered  in  the  eeunu  vu  the  nune  thing  aa 
nyiri  taitn  ;  and  a  lUre  and  a  Gliui  Euniliai,  in 
ihii  leiue  of  the  word,  were  uud  to  baie  no  cc^nJ. 
The  lowagl  teaturj  of  Serviui  Tnllim  compriaed 
the  pnlelarii  and  the  opile  cciui,  of  whan  the 
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latter,  haiii^  little  or  no  propert;,  wen  borelj 
nted  aa  ao  man;  kiad  o(  cituena.  (OelL  iti  10; 
Cic.  IM  Rtp.  u.  32.) 

He  who  changed  hia  condition  fn  an  inJiatiiir 


I  Minor.  (Hot.  Com.  liL  &.  *2.)     The  [ 
,  itla  demimiert  ws«  alao  apfdicabls  in  caae  of  a 
viduntBi7  change  of  conditim.     (Cic.  Top.  e.  i.) 
The  definition  of  Feataa  (t.  o.  dtmmUmt)  is,  "  De- 

.01  <apita  ^ipeUatni  qni  eivitsle  mutatBa  eat ; 

alia  omilia  in  aliam  adoptatna,  et  qui  liber 
atteri  mandpio  datna  eat ;  el  qui  in  boatium  polea- 
tatfon  reoit ;  et  cui  aqua  ct  igiu  intcrdictniQ  eat.^ 
There  baa  been  wme  diaciuiion  whelhei  we  ahould 
nae  o^tia  deminatio  or  diminulio,  hot  it  ii  indif- 
ferent which  we  write. 

There  were  three  diTiaiona  cf  Cafutia  deminatio 
—  Naiiina,  Media,  aometiniet  called  Minor,  and 

in  the  loaa  of  libertaa  (freedom),  in  the  chaago  of 
the  condition  of  a  ftie  man  (whether  ingenaui  or 
UbeitiDUa)  into  that  of  a  alaTe.  The  media  con- 
(iated  in  the  change  of  the  condition  of  a  ciiia 
into  that  of  a  pervgrinna,  aa,  for  inatonce,  ii 


change  of  tl 


of  a 


r  the 


that  of  a 
emaiated  m  the  change  of 
Guniliaa  into  that  of  a  Gliua 
ion,  and,  in  the  later  law. 


the  condition  of  a  pal 
fiimiliaai  aa  bj  acbvi 
bj  legitimation ;  ani 

teqnentl;.  what  a  filtai  fioniliw  iraa  emancipated 
or  adopted,  then  waa  •  caintii  dsminuUo,  for  both 

___  '  -     B«  iniepanJil^  eonnected  with 

(emu  eonnapari  nemo  poMt 

I  aerrilem  eouaam  deductaa. 
OuDi,  L  1S4,  162).  Thia  axplsina  how  a  Gliua 
fiuniUaa,  who  bj  eDUiici[^on  becoojea  lui  juria, 
and  thai  imptoiei  hia  aixaa]  ccaidilion,  ij  iUII  nid 
to  have  nndergone  a  c^iitii  dcminulio  ;  which  ei- 
preaaion,  aa  obaerred,  appliat  to  the  loini  b;  which 
the  emaneipatJon  if  effected. 

Capi^  minntio,  which  it  the  nme  aa  deminntio, 
ii  defined  by  Gaioa  (Di^.  4.  tit.  G.  a.  1)  to  be 
atotoa  piTmDtatio;  but  thia  definition  ii  not  aof- 
ficientl;  exact.  That  capitia  dtminntio  which  had 
the  moat  conaeqnenca  waa  the  maiinui,  of  which 
the  media  or  minor  wsi  a  milder  fbim.  The 
minima,  aa  alreadj  explained,  wai  of  a  technical 

auatained  by  thoee  who  refaatd  to  be  regiatered  at 
the  eenioi,  or  neglected  the  rrgiitrulion,  and  wen 
thence  called  tKMaa.  The  I'lOiuw  waa  Uable  to 
be  aold,  and  aa  to  Iom  hie  liberty  ;  bnt  thia  being 
a  matter  which  cooeamed  dtiienthip  and  freedom, 
inch  penalty  ramld  not  be  inflicted  directly,  and 
(ha  object  waa  only  effected  by  the  fiction  rf  the 
cilixen  baring  himaelf  abjured  hia  freedom.  Tboaa 
who  refiued  I4>  perform  military  aerrice  might  alao 
beaold.  (Cic/^Cb(niH,34;  Ulp./Vi9.iLlI.) 
A  Roman  ciliuai  who  wai  taken  priaoner  by  the 
enemy,  loat  hii  eiril  righta,  together  with  hii 
liberal  but  he  might  recover  them  im  retnraing  to 
hia  country.  [Postlihihiuh.]  Fenoni  con- 
deruned  to  ignominioni  punithmcnta,  aa  to  the 
miziea,  ioatwned  the  maxima  capitia  deminntio.  A 
&ce  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  alave,  aftor 
notice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  ilave,  bo- 
came  an  ancilla,  by  a  aenatna-coninltum,  paaad  la 
the  time  of  Clandiua.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xL  11  ;  com* 
p*nTadt..Jn.xiL63,andSuet.  Vvf.  II.) 
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A  judiciam  eapitale,  or  poena  capltalis,  was  one 
which  »f!iBcted  a  citizen*!  caput  The  subject  of 
the  Capitis  deminutio  is  fully  discussed  by  Becker, 
HamUmA  dtr  KomUchm  Aliertkumer,  toL  iu 
p.  ]  00 ;  and  by  Sarigny,  S^fstem^  &c  toI.  il  p.  68, 
&c  [G.L] 

CAPUT.     rF«NU8.1 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  sooth- 
sayers (haruspice$)  pretended  to  a  knowled^  of 
coming  eyents  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
▼ictims  skin  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the 
liver,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  ixiput  extorum.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi. 
97.  B.  73.)  Any  disease  or  deficiency  in  this  organ 
was  considered  an  un&vourable  omen ;  whereas, 
if  healthy  and  perfect,  it  was  believed  to  indicate 
good  fortune.  The  haruspices  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  called  ,^nni7taru,  the  other  hostile :  from 
the  former,  they  foretold  the  fiite  of  friends ;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies.  Thus  we  read  (Li v. 
viii.  9\  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  ^  familiar  ** 
part  (ecqnU  jeetnoris  a  famUiari  parte  cossttm), 
which  was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word 
**  caput  **  here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it 
may  designate  either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the 
hver,  or  one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes 
which  form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part 
It  is,  however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  under- 
stand by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two 
prominences,  called  the  great  and  small,  or  right 
and  left  lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a 
bad  sign  {mkU  tridius  aemisre  potuU)  ;  if  well  de- 
fined or  double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.  (Cic.  De 
Dw,  iL  12,  IS  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  26.)  [R.  W.] 

CARACALLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacema.  [La- 
CBRNA.]  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  AurelittS  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com* 
pelled  all  the  people  who  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtamed  the  surname  of  Oracallo. 
(AureL  Vict  EpU.  21.)  This  garment,  as  worn 
in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  to  liave  reached  lower 
than  the  knee,  but  Caiacalla  lengthened  it  so  as  to 
reach  the  ankle.  It  afterwards  became  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  garments  of  this  kind 
were  called  caracailae  Antonianae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Gallic  caracailae.  ( Aureh  Vict  De 
Cues.  21 ;  Spartian.  Sev,  21,  Anion.  Car.  9.)  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  deigy.  Jerome  {Ep,  128)  speaks  otpaUioUan 
mhrae  jmtdaritudinit  w  modum  earaoaUarum  ted 
abequ/e  eueuUit. 

CARBA'TINA.    [Pero.] 

CARCER  (JfcwJtw,  German  ;  yopy6pa,  Greek), 
a  prison.  This  word  is  connected  with  tpKot  and 
cTjpTw,  the  guttural  being  interchanged  with  the 
aspirate. 

1.  Grbbk. — Imprisonment  was  seldom  used 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
oilences ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
6f  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  b<mdsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a 
specified  time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  de&ulters,  and  to  insure  regu- 
larity of  payment   (B5ckh»  PM.  Boom.  o/AOau, 
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p.  339,  &C.)  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  529.  26.)  The  Artfio. 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citixenship, 
were  subject  to  the  same  consequences.  (Dem. 
e.  Timoer,  p.  732.  17.)  Moreover,  we  read  of  a 
^to-fiSs  for  theft ;  but  this  was  a  trpoffrifirffut,  or 
additional  penalty,  the  infliction  of  which  was  at 
the  option  of  the  court  which  tried  the  case  ;  and 
the  8c<r/i<(r  itself  was  not  an  imprisonment,  but  a 
public  exposure  in  the  iroSoKtUjin;,  or  stocks,  for 
five  days  and  nights  —  the  rh  iv  ^iiAy  9fJi4cr9eu, 
Still  the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punish- 
ment, was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we 
find  that  Plato  (.Leg.  x.  p.  908)  proposes  to  have  three 
prisons :  one  of  these  was  to  be  a  aw^poyurrfiptor^ 
or  penitentiary,  and  another  a  place  of  punishment 
—  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names:  thus  there  was  the  'AyayKcuov^ 
in  Boeotia ;  the  K^poftof,  at  Cyprus  ;  the  K&s^  at 
Corinth ;  and,  amongst  the  lonians,  the  yopyipa^ 
as  at  Samoa.  (Herod,  iii.  1 45 ;  Pollux,  ix.  45.) 
The  prison  at  Athens  was  in  fdrmer  times  called 
StfffMvfipioy^  and  afterwards,  by  a  sort  of  euphe- 
mism, aitieTifjuL  It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  ffuard-housc, 
or  place  of  execution,  and  was  under  the  chaive  of 
the  public  officers  called  the  eleven,  ol  MtKa. 
One  gate  in  the  prison,  through  which  the  con- 
demned were  led  to  execution,  was  called  rh 
XapctytToK  (Pollux,  viil  103  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hell^ 
AUerOumsk  vol.  iL  pp.  141,  201,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  Seiv. 
Thus  in  the  oath  of  the  iSovAevrol,  or  senators, 
occurs  the  phrase  ov9h  3^av  *A9rivait»v  &lfB4va. 
Hence  we  have  the  phrase  iJHtcftos  fvXax^  (Thnc. 
iii.  34),  the  ^libera  custodia  **  of  the  Romans,  sig- 
nifying that  a  party  was  under  strict  surveillance 
and  guard,  though  not  confined  within  a  prison. 

2.  Roman. — A  career,  or  prison,  was  first  built 
at  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius,  overhangiqg  the 
forum.  (Liv.  i  33.)  This  was  enlarged  by 
Servius  TulHus,  who  added  to  it  a  souteixain,  or 
dungeon,  called  from  him  the  TulUanum.  SaJlust 
(Oat.  65)  describes  this  as  being  twelve  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone  work.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only 
prison  at  Rome  (Jnv.  SaL  iiL  312X  being,  in  fact, 
the  **'  Tower,**  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which 
was  sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
and  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  con- 
spiracies. (Liv.  xxvi  27,  xxxii.  26.)  Varro 
(L.  Z.  V.  151,  ed.  Miiller)  tells  us  that  the  Tiil- 
lianum  was  also  named  **  Lautumiae,**  frtim  some 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  or,  as  others  think 
in  allusion  to  the  '^  Lautumiae  **  of  Syracuse,  a 
prison  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  later  times 
the  whole  building  was  called  the  **  Blamertine.** 
C^ose  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Gkmoniae,  or  steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  gase  of* the  Roman  populace.  (Cramer, 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  430.)  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  prisons  besides  this,  though,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  words  of  Roman  historians  gene- 
rally refer  to  this  alone.  One  of  these  was  built  hj 
Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  in  it  he  was 
himself  put  to  death.  (Liv.  iii  57 ;  Plin.  ff.  M 
vii.36.) 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
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■cnntiin,  iM  tin  time  at  trU ;  and  alw  ai  k 
(Ik«  af  encsttoii,  to  wkioh  ptupoK  the  TuUiuium 
wa  va^r  derauA.  Thiu,  SoUiut  (1.  a)  telli 
•  ait  L^alu,  ■»  acampUca  of  Catilin,  ou 
kogcd  tkae.  Ljvy  ■Ih  (nix.  32)  ipaki  of  a 
tanpawr  being  diUgatia  m  TWiomnn,  whidi 
a  logtlKr  pu3«g«  (xxiii.  <t),  ii  athowiM  ex- 
fmA  br  tbe  wordi  is  wAr»rciH  ilmujnu  ear- 

Tlw  UM  pan  of  tho  prkon  wu  alio  called 
'nbiir,'*  if  «(  maj  judge  from  tbe  wocdi  of 
Fnlai:— JWw  u  ooroWK  rffcaw  u  foeii*,  ipa 
frmfHalm  wtaUfiBBTtm  gtm*.  Thi*  identi^  a 
fniba  ihown  bj  the  nie  made  of  it ;  foi  it  b 
qiitni  of  u  a  place  of  eiecntion  in  the  following 
piHjm :  —  /■  roiora  4  (auiru  ei^won  ( Li<. 
iii>iii.£S;  Sdltut,i:e.\  Aoter  «  HnM  (k. 
TnpciniD)  mimUari  (Tacit  .iiM.  ir.  3d).  So  alao 
RiGidof  (be  ocrinaf— <(/(iiZ»  roiw.  (Hor. 
Omii.  IS.  le.)  [R.W.] 

CA'RCERES.     [CmcuB.] 

CARCBE'SIUM  (mk(*™»).      1.  A  beaker 


Toj  ori]' tme^  io  that 
jna  In  Jupiter  to  Alcmena  on  tho  nigbt  of  hit 
raitlBbtt  (Pbeceeydii.,p.fl7— I(K»,ed.Stnrtt) 
lint  •ligbdy  contracted  in  tba  middle,  luid  iu 
In  kndln  eitended  from  the  top  to  tbe  bottom. 
(Aihen.  a.  p.  ill ;  Maenb.  Sat.  t.  SI.)  It  i«u 
mcti  emplojed  in  libation)  of  blood,  wine,.milk, 
uidooej.  (Sapplo,  J^Vi^.  70.  ed.  NeuB  J  Virg. 
ftaj.  jr.  180,  .do.  t.  77  ;  Orid,  MA  xii.  246 ; 
Sat.  .iloUL  ii.  6.)     The  aniwied  woodcnt  repre- 


lithlj  engisTcd  with  repMientalioiu  of  bacchana- 
iiu  abjecU.  It  held  conaideiablf  more  than  a 
piu,  ud  its  handle*  wen  to  laije  at  eaiilj  to 

3-  Tba  aDpet  part  of  the  mart  of   a  ibip. 

CARDO  (Aoipdi,  arft^ii,  irTe6piyi,  ^It^^u- 
Mi),  a  hinge,  a  pivot.  The  fint  figure  in  the  an- 
■^led  woodcut  ie  dengned  to  thow  the  general 
hn  of  a  door,  u  we  find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the 
■^  Ukt  biillom  (a,  i )  in  aitcieot  lemaiai  of  itone, 
aA]t,  wood,  and  bronze.  The  lecond  figure  re- 
jmtWi  1  bnuue  binge  in  the  Egyptian  cdlection 
•f  Iht  Briiitb  Mnteiun:  it»  pivot  (i)  i*  eiacllj 
^liodncal.  Under  thtae  it  drawn  the  threahold 
■f  a  temple,  er  other  lorj^e  edifice,  with  the  plan  of 
the  Uduig  doon.  The  pivoli  moTG  in  bolei  fitted 
t>  MBTe  them  (^  b),  eiub  of  which  ia  in  oD  angle 


nt'w  BoniD,  Vilg.  drii,  222;  EnripL 
Pkat*.  HI— 116,  SehoLo.'Eie.). 

The  Onelu  and  Romani  olto  uaed  hingei  ex- 
actly like  thote  now  in  common  nee.  Foot  Homau 
'  'igeeof  bronie,prteerTed  in  the  Britiah  Mnaeuin, 

)  here  ahown. 


The  tarm  nf  the  door  aboie  delizusted  make*  it 
manifeat  wh;  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  nir- 
Tejrmg  land  wa>  called  "cardo  "  (Festui,  i.e;  Dt- 

plaina  the  application  of  the  aame  term  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  mppoaed  pivot  on  which  the 
hsieni  revolved.  (Varr.  Dt  Ri  BuH.  I  2 ;  Ovid, 
£i  PonCo,  iL  10.  tS.)  Tbe  lower  extremity  of 
tbe  luiiverso  was  conceived  to  tnm  upon  another 
mvot,  correapondir^  to  that  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
door  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Dtar.  iL  *I ;  Vitniy.  ri.  1, 
ii.  t) ;  and  the  coDceptioD  of  theea  two  piin^ml 
point*  in  groginphy  and  attnuiomy  led  te  tbe  ap- 
plicalion  of  UK  same  tens  to  the  Eait  and  Weat 
alio.  (Lucnn.T.  71.)  Hence  our  "four  point!  of 
the  compau  "  ate  called  hj  ancient  writen  fuoTfedr 
cardima  oHtis  tgrmrum^  and  the  four  principal 
winds,  N.  S.  E.  and  W.,  are  tbe  avdaala  centi, 
(Serv.  ,id  Am.  I  BS.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARI  NA,    tNAVia.] 

CARMKNTA'LIA,  an  old  Roman  tet.ti.ni  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  nymph  Carmenln  or 
Carmenlii,  for  an  accoimt  of  whom  Ke  Diet,  of 
Itioff.  t.  V.  Camtsaa.  Thi*  feiUnd  woi  celebrated 
annually  on  the  lltb  and  tbe  16tb  of  January, 
and  no  other  particulait  of  it  are  recorded  exapt 
that  Cormenta  wot  invoked  in  it  a*  PoMnorta  and 
Aatevoria,  epithet*  which  hod  reference  to  her 
power  of  looking  back  into  the  put  and  forward 
into  the  future.  The  fe*tival  wai  chiefly  ohierved 
hj  women.  {Ov.  Fait.  I  634  j  Mairoh.  Sat.  17; 
GelL  xn.  1 6  I  Serv.  ad  Viri/.  An.  viii.  339 ;  Hoi- 
tung.  Die  Rellgio*  der  R'aaur,  vol  iL  p.  199.) 

CAKNEIA  («apH«),  a  great  nntional  ftatival, 
celebrated  by  ^e  Spertani  in  honour  of  ApuUo 
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rhmeliu,  wUclt,  according  to  Sotibini  (ap.  Aliet. 
xir.  p.  636),  wai  iiutitnl^  Olymp.  ixvt;  tithougfa 
Apollo,  under  the  name  orCaneina,  wu  wonfaipped 
in  VBrioui  placea  of  PeloponneauA,  particularly  at 
AmjctaB,  at  a  Teiy  early  period,  and  even  before 
lh«  Dorian  mifrration.    (MUllcr,  Ztor.  i.  3.  gS.ai 
iL  8.  1 16.)     Wachimalh  {HcUai.  AUerikamik. 
p.  582,  Sd  ed.),  reffiringr  to  the  pnusM  of  Athe- 
natns,  abovs  quoted,  thuiki  that  tbe  Cuneia  had 
]«lg  before  been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in 
Olymp.    iiy'i-,   Therpander    EOined   tbe   victory, 
nuakal  conCeita  were  only  added  lo  the  martial 
(olemnitiet  of  the    feitival.      B»t  the  vordi      ~ 
AthenaHu,   who  ia  the  on^  authority  to  wl 
Wachiinuth  refen,  do  not  allow  ef  luch  an  it! 
pretBtion,  for  no  dii^nctien  i>  tbere  made  between 
Mcliw  aad  later  Mleninitiet  of  the  feiCiTal, 
Atheuaeiu    Biinply    my*,    the   inititstion  of 
Cameia  took  place  Olymp.  nn.      ^Eyiyrv: 
4  iiirit  T&r  Kofirtlmr  Kori  t V  Iimir  kbI  flKoc 
'OXv/urj^So,    itt    ^ufflSUi    tfnjffa',    iir    rf   repl 
■Xpintr.)     The  feitival  began  on  the  leTealh  day 
of  the  month  of  Cameiog  =  Het^eitnion  of  the 
Athenian*,  and  laated  for  nine  dayi.    (Athen.  ' 
p.  141 ;  EuitBth.  ad  II.  hit.  lubfit. :  Plot.  Sy. 
viiL  1.)     It  waa,  at  br  aa  we  know,  a  waili 
feMivd,  limilar  to  the  Attic  Bo)!dn>mia.     During 
the  lime  of  iti  celebrBtion  nine  tenU  were  pitched 
near  Ibe  ci^,  in  web  of  which  nine  men  liv 
the  rninner  of  a  military  camp,  obeying  in  e 
thing  the  commandi  of  a  herald.     MUllcr  slu 
poMt  that  a  boat  urai  carried  round,  and  u| 
a  itatne  of  the  Camnan  Apollo  CAmJAAvv  rrift- 
lurrUa),  both  adorned   with  Initratory  gailanda, 
called   tlnjAnr  imf^utTiarar,  ill   allusion  to  the 
psMage  of  the  Doriam  from  Naupaclui  into  Pelo- 
pomkesut.     (Connix,  i.  3.  3  8' nntcf.)     The  prieet 
eondncting  the  sacrilicca  at  the  Cameia,  wii  called 
'A^^T^i,  whence   the  featival  wai  loinetiniei  dc- 
aignaled   by  the  name  'Kyirfipia.  or  'AyifT^tior 
(Heiych.  t.  ».  'A-yifripdoi') ;  and  ftom  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribei   fire  unmarried   men   (Rofii'tiiTiu) 
were  choien  aa  hii  miniitera,  whose  office  laited 
lour  yeara,  durii^  which  period  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  many.  (Heaych.  t.  o.  Kivfiarai.)    Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  STo^uXoipiJfui.  (HetyciL 
K  e. ;    coinpan   Bekker,  Anted,  p.  305.)      Ther- 
[ondet  wai  the  lint  who  gained 
moiical  eonlut)  of  the  Canieia,  a 
of  hii  Khool  were  long  dzatingniihed  competilore 
ibr  the  priio  at  thii  fertival  (HUller,  Dor.  iv.  6. 
g  3),  and  the  last  of  thii  ichool  who  engaged  in 
the  conlcjt  wai  Pericleidaa.     (Piut.  D»  Miu.  6.) 
When  we  read  in  Herodotnj  (vi  106,  vii.  306) 
and  Thucydidee  (t.  54,  and  in  other  placet)  that 
the  Sportaiu  during  the  celebration  of  thii  featival 
were  not  allowed  to   take   the   field  agwnat   an 
enemy,  we  muil  remember  that  thii  leitnction  wai 
not  peculiar  to  the  Cameia,  but  cemmoa  to  all  the 
great  lintivali  of  the  Oreeka :  tracea  of  it  are  found 
even  in  Moroer.     Ifid.  zri  258,  &e.) 

Cameia  were  alio  celebrated  at  Cyrene  (Cslli- 
nmch.  /fynta.  n  AjkiIL  73.  aeq.),  in  Thera  (CUIi- 
macb.  I.  c  I  Pindar,  /yA.  v.  99.  >eq.),  in  Oythion, 
Ueiaene.  Sicyon,  and  Sybaria  (Paua.  iiL  21.  3  7, 
andS4.  g i,  IT.  33.  g S, ii.  10.  g3;  Theocrit  t,  83; 
compare  MUUei^  OrAsm.  p.  337).  [L.  S.] 

CA'RNIFEX,  the  public  eiecntioner  at  Rome, 
who  put  ilares  and  foreignera  to  death  (Plaut. 
BatA.  It.  4.  37 ;  O^  t.  4.  32),  but  no  citiiena, 
who  were  pnniahed  in  a  manner  different  fmm 


nd  tbimua; 


CABPENTOM. 
alaTca.  It  waa  alio  hia  buuneat  to  adminiiter  tbc 
torture.  Thii  oSee  vai  eonaidered  »  di^iacefol, 
that  he  waa  not  allowed  to  reaide  within  the  city 
<Cic  Pro  RiAa.  (<\  but  be  lived  without  the  Porta 
Hetia  or  Eaquilina  (Plaut.  Ptaid.  L  3.  98),  a^ 
the  place  destined  for  the  puniabment  of  ilavea 
(PUuLau.iL  6.  3;  Taut  Jaa.  it.  6D;  Uor. 
Bpod.  t.  99),  called  Seitertium  under  the  empenira. 
(PluL  OoH.  20.) 


anciently  keepa  of  the  piiion  under  the  liiumTiri 
capitalea ;  but  time  doei  not  appear  aufficient 
authority  for  tliii  oiuniaD.  (Lipiiua,  ^am.  ad 
TaeU.  Ann.  iL  32.) 

CARPENTUM,  ii  one  of  the  earliest  kind  of 
Koman  csrriagca,  of  which  wo  iind  mention.  (Liv. 
i.S4.)  It  vaa  the  carriage  in  which  Roman  milrana 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  public  fatal  pro- 
cciaioiu  (Lit.  T.  25  1  laid.  Or^.  II.  13)  ;andlhst 
thia  waa  a  conaiderable  privilege  ia  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  uae  of  carriagea  in  the  dty  waa 
entirely  forbidden  during  the  whole  of  the  republic 
The  privilege  of  riding  in  a  carpentum  in  the  pub]  ic 
ftativali,  waa  lometimea  granted  aa  a  apeciaj  pri- 
vil^e  to  femalei  of  the  imperial  fiuiiiiy.  (Dion 
Can.  U.  22,  33;  Tac  Aiut.  lii.  42.)  The  rorni 
of  thia  carriage  ia  leen  in  the  following  medatl 
itruck  in  honour  of  the  elder  Agrippina  after  ]|<^i 


Tlie  carpentum  was  also  nied  by  private  penona 


la  lib't 


ind  of  a 


carriagejiicblyadomedandomamcnled.  (Prop, It. 

8.  23;  Jut.  TiiL  147,  ii.  132.) 

Thia  carriage  conuincd  Ksta  for  two,  and  nmo- 

Ilea  for  three  penona,  beaidea  the  coachman.  (Lir. 

34,  MedalL)  It  wna  commonly  drawn  bya  pair 

mulea  (fiarjjattum  na/ura,  Lamprid-  HeUog,  4)  ; 

lE  more  rarely  by  oieu  or  borsea,  and  aometimea 

by  four  bonei  like  a  quadriga.     For  grand  occn- 

■   very   richly   adorned.     Agrippioa'a 

carriage,  at  aboTc  repniented,  ibowa  painting  or 

carving  on  the  penehi,  and  the  hend  ia  mpputed 

by  Cairyalidei  at  the  four  comcn. 

When  Caligula  inatituicd  gsmei  and  other  M- 

lemnitiei  in  hononr  of  hia  dewaaed  mother  Anip- 

pina,  her  caipenlnm  went  in  the  proceaiion.  (Soet 

Oalig.  15.)      Thia  practice,  an  aimilar  to  onn  of 

iiUng  carriagee  to  a  funenl,  ia  evidently  alladed 

in  the  alta.rQlevo   here  repreaenled,  which  ii 

wared  in  the  Britiah  MoKom.     It  bai  been 

len  &om   a  larcophagni,  and  eihibiti  a  does 

carpentum  drawn  by  four  honea.     Mercuiy,  the 

conductor  of  ghodi  to  Hadei,  appears  on  the  front. 


and  Caatoc  and  Polloi  with  iheit 
aid*  panel 

Cupenia,  er  covered  carta,  n 


n  the 


a,  ad  IOl)  Thcw,  logettier  with  ths  cartt  of  the 
^Bffv  canunon  Fbrm,  ineludiiig  ba^gage^wnggons, 
ai^aar  to  him  bcca  compKhcndtd  onder  tha  tfrm 
DDTT,  nrnami,  vhicb  i>  thi  Celtic  nune  with  m 
Luia  iHinintion.  The  Oauli  uid  HrlTetti 
took  k  gtcM  mnltitiidc  of  them  on  their  military 
expedftiodi ;  ud,  when  thej  were  encamped,  ar- 
ranged thane  in  cIom  order,  m  aa  to  form  exMiuire 
line*  of  dtemnlhtion.  <Caei.  BM.  OalL  L  24, 
26.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARPOU  DIKE'(nviraetiin)),acinl  action 
■ndcr  the  joriidiction  of  the  theamolhetM^  might 
be  innitatsd  ^siiut  ■  fumer  for  dEhott  in  paj- 
neatof  rent.  (Meier,  Alt.PnB,  p.  B31.)  Jtwaa 
liaa  adopted  to  enforce  ■  judicial  awaid  when  the 
tmaaoccatiil  litigant  rcfoied  to  nirrender  the  land 
ti>hUiippanent(HDdtwHlcker,p.l44;  Meier,  .4  U. 
PnB.  p.  750),  and  might  be  ued  to  delennine  the 
t^t  ta  land  (Haipocnt.  i.  v.,  and  Oialn  Aiict)), 
ai  the  jodgment  would  determine  whether  the 
pUintiffeauldtlaimrentofthedefendiint.  [J.S.H.J 

CARBA'OO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  coniiating 
«r  a  grot  number  of  vsggotu  placed  round  an 
mmj.  It  waa  employod  by  barliroiis  nation*,  na, 
ta  iiBtBiKe,  the  Scjthiang  (TnbelL  Poll.  OaUiai. 
13),  Oaoli  [CiaraNTDH},  and  Qoiha  (Amm. 
Mare.  xiiL  20).     Compare  Vc^L  iiL  10. 

Carrago  alio  rignifiei  lometimei  the  baggsge  of 
aa  annr.  (TrebelL  Poa  Oaad.  6  ;  Vopiw:.  Jun- 
Uh.  II.) 

CARRU'CA,  a  carnage,  the  name  of  which 
Mtly  oocun  nndet  the  empenm.  It  appeui  to 
have  been  a  ■peci>i  of  itieda  [Rhida],  whence 
Martia]  in  one  epigram  (iiL  i7)  niea  the  wordi  aa 
(Tnmjnxiiu.  It  had  foor  wheela,  and  waa  oaed 
m  naTcUiaff.  Nero  ia  said  neier  to  hare  traTclled 
with  leaa  than  1000  eunieac.  <8net.  Ner.  80.) 
Theae  airriagfa  were  eometimea  nsed  in  Rome  by 
penona  of  divdnetion,  like  the  carpenta  [Cak- 
FiMTDii],  in  which  caae  the;  appear  to  hare  been 
corerwl  with  platei  of  bronze,  iilxer,  and  cren  gold, 
whicb  were  aometima  ornamented  with  emboased 
wnk  AleiBiider  Sevema  allowed  aoiatan  at 
Rome  Isuiacanuaic  and  rhedae  plated  with  lilver 
(lam^.  Altx.  Sm.  43)  ;  and  Manial  (iii.  72) 
■pahi  of  an  imnM  camaa  which  crwt  the  Talae 
olfafann.  We  haTenorepreaentatiDnaDfeanugei 
inandentWDifciof  art  which  can  be  nlely  laid  to 
be  cBRnae  ;  but  we  hare  ierenl  repteKntaCJona 
of  oiriigea  csnamented  with  platesof  metal.  (See 
InghEnmi,  Mamm.  Etnark.  iiL  IS.  S3 ;  Mitlingen, 
Umed.  Man.  iL  14.)  Cunicae  were  alao  naed  for 
anyinB  women,  aiid  were  then,  aa  well,  perhaps, 
ta  in  ouier  eaiea,  drawn  by  malea  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2, 


1 3)  ;  whei 


CARYATI8 

sUlpian  (Dig.  21.  l 


1.  a.38.ge] 


CARRU3.     [CiHP>NTuii.l 

CA'RYA  orCARYATIS  (Kopia, xapvirrCt), 
a  fsMiTal  celelmled  at  Canie,  in  Larania.  in 
honour  of  Artemii  Catyatii.  (H«ych.i.«v  Kofiinv.) 
It  wai  celebrated  erery  yeaa  by  Idcedaemonian 
naidena  (Kapunltn)  with  national  danc«*  of  a 
Terr  lirelykind  (PaDi.iiL  10.  §S  ;iv.  16.  gS;  Pol- 
lu,  ir.  104),  iind  with  aolemn  hvmna     [L.  S.] 

CARYA'TIS  (KpuSr.!),  pL  CARYATID  E& 
Froni  the  notieea  and  teitimoniei  of  ancient  au> 
thota,  we  maygathcr  the  following  account; — That 
Caryne  waa  a  city  in  Arcadia,  near  the  I^amiaD 
border  i  that  iu  inhabilania  joined  the  Peniana 
afker  the  hotlle  of  Theimgpjlas  (Herod.  »iii  28  | 
Vitru*.i.l.§S);  that  on  the  de&at  of  the  Penian* 
the  allied  Oreeki  deatroyed  the  torn,  alew  the 
men,  and  led  the  women  into  captiTity  ;  and  thal^ 
■a  nulo  figure!  repTeeenting  Peniana  were  aflcT- 
wardi  eiiip1o<red  with  an  niitoricBl  reference  biatrnd 
of  colonma  in  architecture  [ArLASras ;  PaiwAi], 
10  Ptaxitelei  and  other  Alheniim  artiit*  employed 
feraata  tigurea  for  the  nme  purpoM,  intending 
them  to  erpreaa  the  garb,  and  to  commonorale  the 
diuTflce  of  the  Ciiryuidea,  or  women  of  Caryaa. 
(Vitruv.  La;  Plin.  H.  N.  oxri  4£  nnd  11.) 
Fignrei  of  Coryatide*  are  eieeedingl;  common  ia 
the  romnina  of  ancient  architeetnra.  The  follawing 
ipecimen  ja  taken  bom  MIUIet!>  DaakmlOir  4<r 


After  the  anbjugntion  of  the  Camtae,  their 
territory  become  part  of  Laconia.  'fhe  fintreaa 
(x^pior,  Steph.  Byt)  had  bern  conaecrated  to 
Aitemia  f_Diaaa  CvijaHi,  Sen,  ta  Virg.  Bd.  Tiii 

lud  fotivul  (iCapuarlt  iofrrli.  Her^cL)  the  I» 
ian  ricgini  continued,  aa  before,  to  perfbrm  a 

ic«  of  a  p?culiar  kind,  the  elecntion  of  whidi 

waa  called  ■afnwfffu'.    (Pnoa.  iii.  ID.  g  H ;  i«.  10. 
%  h ;  jMcmt,  De  SM.)  \3.  Y,]  ' 
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CXSTtpLv^  AQUAE.    [Aquabductus.] 
CASTRA.     It  is  well  known  that  Roman 
armies  neve^  halted  for  a  single  night  without 
forming  a  K^lajr  entrenchment,  termed  auCra^ 
capable  of  receiving  within  its  lunits  the  whole 
body  of  fighting  xtfen,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  baggage.   ^  essen^  was  this  opeiatian  con- 
sidered, tbit  even  whon  preparing  for  an  immediate 
engagement,  or  when'actaally  assailed  by  a  hostile 
force,  \i  ^Adiib^^  omftted,  but  a  portion  of  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  constructing  the  neces- 
sary WQiks,  while  the  remainder  wen  standing  to 
their  arms,  or  resisting  the  enemy:  and  so  com- 
recognised  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
h  march,  that  pervaUrt  ad  loeum  ier^ 
£t  •  •  .  9qatuagmmi$  castris  are  the 
phrases  for  expressing  the  nimiber  of 
4  ii^  Kissing  from  one  point  to  another. 
Wheneverjcircumstances  refidered  it  expedient  for 
a  force  to  Occupy  the  same  ground  for  any  length 
of  time,  tHen  the  encampment  was  distinguished 
as  cos^isto/ms.     (Liv.  xxvii  12  ;  Caes.  B,  G, 
▼iillT,  &  Cn.  *2  ;"Hirt  B.  Af.  51,  B,  AL  74.) 
When  &e  protracted  and  distant  wars  in  which 
the  repaUic^Jaeeame  engaged,  as  its  sway  was 
fl^ualFf^  extended  fixst  oter  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  subiiiqueDtly-  qtct  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legions  to  return 
home  in.  Jdotcr,.  they  usually  retired  during  the 
months  when  active  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, jnto  some  city  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected frtnos  the  inclement  of  the  season,  and 
where  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  n^ily 
secured  ;  or  they  w^re  diflpened  up  and  down  in 
detacEmebts  among  friendly  villages  {in  kibema 
oonoederef  eatercUum  m  hibama  dimiUere;  eatr- 
oUum  per.dviiates  in  hUtema  dividere).    It  is  true 
that  extrajprdinary  emergencies,  such  as  a  protracted 
blockade,,  or  the  necesnty  of  maintaining  a  constant 
watch  up^n  the  morements  of  a  neighbouring  and 
Yigwous  Ipe,  might  compel  a  commander  to  keep 
the  fidd  |br  a  w-hole  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  vmy,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to  winter 
under  caftvass  {hiemars  mb  jpdUbm ;  kiemem  ntb 
tentorOa  txiger^  was  long  regarded  as  a  severe 
punishmei|it,  inflicted  only  in  consequence  of  grioTous 
misconduct     (Frontin.  Strat.  It.   1.  §  24.)    As 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
forward  into  wild  and  barbarian  lands,  where  there 
were  no  large  towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  fiuth 
reliance  could  be  placed,  such  arrangements  became 
impracticable,  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
occupatioii,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
camps.    They  usuaUy,  however,  occupied  different 
ground  in  sniamer  and  in  winter,  whence  arose  the 
distinction  between  eatira  aestioa  and  eoj^hs  ib- 
bema,  both  alike  being  ttoHva,    Such  posts  were 
frequently,  ff  situated  advantageously,  garrisoned 
permane^tly  ;  and  Ae  peaceful  natives  who  sought 
to  enrich  themselves  by  trading  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  seciurity  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   (Caes.  B.  O.  vi  ft7.)    Thus  in  the  distant 
proTinces,  these  foits  formed  a  centre  round  which 
a  numerous  population  gradually  clustered  ;  and 
many  important  toiwns,  still  exiiting  in  our  own 
country,  mdicate  their  origm  by  the  termination 


But  whether  a  camp  was  Xem^nmry  or  perma- 
nent whether  tenanted  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
tha  main  features  of  the  work  were  always  the 
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same  for  the  sarnie  epoch.  In  hibema,  huts  of 
turf  or  stone  would  be  substituted  for  the  opeo 
tents  of  the  aestiva  (hence  aediJUxan  hibenia\  and 
in  stativa  held  for  long  periods  the  defences  would 
present  a  more  substantial  and  finished  aspect,  but 
the  general  outlme  and  disposition  of  the  pans 
were  invariable :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  arranged 
and  fortified  according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known 
plan,  modified  only  by  the  numbers  for  whom  it 
was  required  to  provide  accommodation,  but  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  or 
of  the  foncy  of  the  general,  so  that  each  battalion, 
each  company,  and  each  individual,  had  a  place 
assigned  to  which  they  could  at  once  repair  without 
order,  question,  delay,  or  confiision. 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  up 
elaborate  field-works  for  tne  protection  of  an  army 
engaged  in  active  service  was  fint  commenced  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  we 
may  safely  conclude  that,  like  all  other  parts  nf 
their  military  tactics,  it  was  matured  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  process.      Livy  and  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  regular  camps  existed 
firom  the  most  remote  epoch  to  which  their  annala 
extend  ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is  in 
genera]  so  loose  upon  all  matten  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  tiana* 
ferring  to  the  earliest  ages  the  usages  of  thdr  own 
contemporaries,  that  no  safe  inference  regarding 
points  of  this  nature  can  be  drawn  from  their  worda. 
Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the 
idea  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  calculated  to  contain  a 
whole  army,  was  fint  suggested  to  the  Romans  by 
the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  c^tured  near 
Bcneventum ;  but  the  statements  of  this  author 
have  never  been  deemed  to  possess  much  weight* 
and  in  this  particular  instance  many  considerationa 
preclude  us  fit>m  admitting  his  testimony  as  credible. 
It  is  evident,  however,  Swa.  the  fiicts  detailed  iu 
the  article  ExntciTus  that  a  camp,  such  as  the 
earliest  of  those  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  have  assumed  that  shape  until 
the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded  by  the 
manipuJar  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  certain 
that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  successively  engaged  for  more  than  a 
century — with  the  Samnites,  with  Pyrrhus,  with  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  must 
have  led  to  a  series  of  improvements.    The  system 
was  probably  brought  to  perfection  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Hannibal,  and  underwent  no  n»- 
terial  alteration  until  the  oiganio  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  which  took  place  not  long 
before  the  downfal  of  the  constitution,  during  the 
civil  broils,  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  rendered 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  camp  unavoidable.    Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  changes  through  which  a 
Roman  camp  passed  beforo  it  assumed  what  may 
be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  evidentiy  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  who  desiro  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  tfaem-^ 
selves  aequainted  with  this  important  feature  in 
their  system  during  the  best  days  of  the  repub^c 
and  the  empires    And  fortunately  tlie  records  iof 
antiquity  enable  us  to  supply  such  infcfmation  with 
considerable  minutenesi.    Polybius.  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  younger  Scipio,  has  transmitted 
to  us  a  description  of  a  Roman  camp,  such  as  he 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  a  cex- 
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Hyginna,  a  gtimaUan  or  land  sorreyor,  who 
flomuhed  under  Tmjan  and  Hadrian,  haa  left  ns  a 
tfrfmical  memoir  on  the  art  of  caatiametation  as 
pn>ctiied  in  hia  own  day.  To  these  some  might 
fed  jnclhied  to  add  the  remarks  of  V^tiua,  who 
tired  daring  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  but  for 
TtmwaoB  whidi  are  stated  elsewhere  [ExBUcrrvej 
it  'srill  be  more  sale  to  neglect  him  altogether. 
"We  ahall  proeeed  to  describe  these  two  camps 
lion,  it  beiqg  mdarstood  that  the  leading  I 
wiUi  regiffd  to  the  fint  are  taken  di-  I 


CABTAA. . 


dfip 


recily  from  Polybius^  and  those  ,wifthii^Bu4|Q  the 
second,  from  Hyginos,  onless  when  ^f  ^^  is 
distinctly  indicated.  But  while  we  enof^Tpur  to 
expUun  deariy  all  the  parts  of  the  camps  themsel  v^ 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Exxrcitus  for  eveTy-' 
thing  that  concerns  the  different  kinds  of  frobpa^' 
their  divisionsi  their  discipline,  and  their  officers. ' 

I.  Camp  op  Poltbios.  ' 

The  camp  described  by  Polybius  is  such  aa' 
would  be  fonned  at  the  dose  of  an  ordinary  day^ 


(Fig.  1.) 
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and  left  of  the  space  allotted  to  ihe  genenl,  was  as- 
signed on  one  side  to  a  fonnn,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  quaestor  and  his  department  (r^  re  rofd^  koH 
rmt  i^  ro(n^  x^P^TX^^')*  These  aie  marked  7 
and  ft,  hat  we  are  not  told  on  which  side  they  re* 
speciirely  stood. 

Still  liiTther  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  praeto- 
riom  in  d,  10,  and  9',  IIK,  looking  respectively  to- 
wards the  ibnuA  and  the  quaestorium,  were  a 
bo^  «f  caTftlr^,'s^Ietited  from  the  extmordinarii 
ecpotes  ipl  T&u  liriA  Arrc^  imr^r  hir6K€Kroi\  and 
a  bodyof  etivalry  serritig  as  Tolunteers  out  of  com- 
pliBMnt  to  the  geneml  {xai  nvts  rap  i60<ttinrfihv 
trxpo/rwopuiimv  rf  r&u  Merwv  x'^^'^Oi  analogous, 
prohably,  to  the  EwxxxH  of  later  times.  Back  to 
bade  wldi  these,  looking  towards  the  rampart,  in 
11, 12  and  11'  12^,  were  quartered  the  foot-soldiers 
belanging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  cavalry  just 
named.  On  the  march,  these  troops  were  always 
near  ^e  penon  of  the  consul  and  of  ihe  quaestor, 
and  serred  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  them.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the  exact 
spate  required  for  their  accommodation  cannot  be 
detecrained. 

In  13  and  13',  looking  towards  the  quaestorium, 
practorium,  and  forum,  were  quartered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  extraordinarii  equites.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  fiicing  the  ramparts  in  14  and  14', 
were  the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii  pedites. 
The  spaces  marked  15,  15'  on  the  flanks  of  13,  14, 
13^9  14',  were  assigned  to  foreign  troops  or  to  allies 
no6  included  in  the  regular  contingent,  who  might 
chands  tO'  be  present  {roit  kKKo^^Xou  kcX  roa  4k 
rov  matpov  Tpoayiyi^ofihois  evf^^dxots). 

The  form  of  the  camp  \na  an  exact  square  (rerpA- 
yuvw  i(r6ii\fvpop}j  the  length  of  each  side  being 
2017  Roman  feet 

The  clear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (uUervaUiOn)  was  200  feet,  and  this  was  of 
the  ^r^test  service  in  fiuilitating  the  marching  in 
and  tout  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or  confu- 
sion.' Here,  also,  cattie  and  other  booty  were  kept 
and  '^foarded ;  and  the  breadth  was  sufficient  to 
pewnt  any  ordinary  missile  or  fire-brand  hurled 
into  the  camp  from  doing  serious  injury. 

The  piincipal  street,  stretching  right  across  in 
froni  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100  feet 
wida  and  was  named  Prmapia.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  lengthened  lines  of  the  ten  turmae 
and  manipali  in  each  division  is  intersected  at  the 
termiiiation  of  the  first  fite  by  a  toad  fifty  feet 
wide^  eallisd  the  Vut  QnbUana.  The  position  of 
the  remaning  five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
camp^  all-  of  which  intersect  the  Via  Quintana  at 
right  angles,  will  be  understood  at  once  by  in- 
specting the  phin,  the  width  of  eaoh  being  50  feet. 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  together 
within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary  camps  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at  the  ends 
nearest  to  their  respective  praetoria.  The  two  prae- 
toria  &eed  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  lesions  of 
the  two  consuls  stretched  their  lines  in  front  of 
each  Iwaetorium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
BOW  no  longer  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whose 
length  was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  camp,  the 
breadth  being  the  same. 

Although  the  words  of  Polybius  are,  as  a  whole, 
so  full  and  dear  that  we  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describies  and  in  delineating  the  different  parts,  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  he  has  altogether  passed 
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orer  many  hnportant  points  on  which  we  ahoidd 
desire  information,  and  that  occasionally  his  lao- 
gnaffe  is  not  entirely  free  from  ambiguity. 

tjiAet  the  head  of  omissions,  we  mmtt  note  ->— 

1.  The  absence  of  all  information  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Vdiiei  were  dispmed 
of.  These,  at  the  time  when  Polybius  wrote, 
amounted  .to  1200,  or,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
to  1000  for  each  legion ;  and  takii^  the  same 
number  fax  the  contingent  of  the  Socii,  we  shall 
thus  have  a  body  of  at  least  4000  men  unprovided 
for.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  states,  in  a 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  velitea 
kept  guard  by  night  and  by  day  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rampart,  and  that  they  were  stationed 
in  bodies  of  ten  to  watch  the  gates.  Henoe  some 
have  supposed  that  the  light-armed  tnx^  always 
bivouacked  outside  the  camp ;  others,  that  they 
occupied  the  intcrvallum  ;  othen,  that,  just  as  in 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributed  among  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  given  ratio^  so 
m  like  manner  they  were,  in  the  camp,  quarteiied 
along  with  those  divisions  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached in  the  field.  The  velites  ceased  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Mariua, 
and  consequently  the  later  Roman  writers  throw  no 
light  upon  the  question.  It  is  remarkable,  alao, 
that  while  Polybius  passes  them  over  completely  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  camp,  so  also  he 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  them  when  describing 
the  agmen  or  the  order  of  march  in  which  an  arm  j 
usually  advanced. 

2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  UgaH  Lipsiua, 
m  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  after  Polybius,  assigna 
to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the  praetorium  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  quaestorium 
stood ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

3.  The  praefedi  mxionun  likewise  are  passed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troopa 
of  the  allies  to  the  tribuni  in  the  legions^  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  tents  were  ranged  along 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  on  whkh  the  laUer  stood, 
and  thus  they  also  would  be  placed  immediately 
opposite  to  and  looking  towards  the  soldiers  under 
their  immediate  command. 

4.  The  number  of  tents  allowed  to  each  maniple 
or.  century  is  nowhere  stated*  and  consequently 
the  number  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  told  how  the  centurions  and 
other  officers  of  the  in&ntry  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribunes  were  provided  for ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  Ta{Iapx<>i  in  each  maniple  took  the  fint 
tents  on  each  side,  that  is,  probably*  at  each  end 
of  the  row  which  held  one  maniple. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  forttficatiODS  of  \k^  camp 
it  is  stated  that  the  digging  of  the  ditch  (toi^ui) 
and  the  formation  of  the  rsmpart  {x^fMMt9daC) 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  was  assigned  to  the 
socii,  each  division  taking  that  side  along  which  it 
was  quartered ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides 
were  in  like  manner  completed,  by  the  legionaries* 
one  by  each  l^ion.  The  work  upon  each  aide 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  as  inspectors  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  genetal 
superintendence  was  undertaken  by  two. of  the 
tribunes.  The  nature  and.  the  dimensions  of  the 
defences  are  not,  however,  specified.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  (y&ss0),the  earth  from  which  was 
thrown  inwards,  and  fumed,  along  with  turf  and 
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sfaBMy  into  a  UMNmd  (agper)^  on  the  Hiinmit  of 
which  a  ttnog  paliiade  of  wooden  ttakee  {nule$^ 
valU)  was  fixed  Ibnning  the  lampart  ( Valbtm  a. 
Vaikm — xipa()*  We  can  aearoely  donbt  that 
the  depth  of  the  ditch,  together  with  the  height 
and  hieadth  of  .the  agger,  were,  nnder  ordinary 
cinaimalancea,  fixed;  hot  the  measurements  in- 
cidentaUy  mentioned  in  isobted  passages  do  not 
pedecdy  aoeoid  with  each  other.  Among  the 
works  at  Dynhachiam  (Gaes.  B.  C.  ill  63)  we 
read  of  a  ditch  16  feet  deep,  and  a  Tallnm  10  feet 
high  and  10  feet  broad ;  in  the  war  against  the 
BeUoraei  and  other  Oanlish  tribes  we  &id  Caesar 
{B,  O,  yiii.  9)  fortiiyiDg  his  camp  with  a  doable 
ditch,  16  feet  deep,  vrith  perpendicnlar  sides 
{dineiiB  laitrAut\  iad  a  Tsllom  12  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  breast- woik  {lorieula)  and 
nomerous  towers  three  stories  high  connected  with 
each  other  by  bridges,  the  sides  of  these  bridges 
next  to  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a  breast- 
work of  frscines  (oMitMa  lorimla).  Both  of  these, 
howerer,  as  well  as  sereral  others  which  we  might 
quotes  mast  be  regarded  as  special  cases.  The 
pcactioe  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
mcfo  dearly  ddmed  by  Hyginns  and  others. 

6.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  names  of  the 
openings  in  the  Tallum  are  given.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  ihik  there  were  four : 
—  (1)  Porta  Ftime^paHs  <fes<ro  and  (2)  Porta 
Prm^foUt  mmdra  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wide  street  caUod  Primeipia;  (8)  Porta  Praetoria 
s.  JSMraomdmariA,  so  called  from  being  situated  en 
that  side  of  the  camp  nearest  to  the  prartorium 
and  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of 
the  tgiraardmani;  (4)  Porta  Dteumama^  to  called 
from  being  situated  on  that  end  where  the  tenth 
tuimao  and  tenth  maniples  in  each  division  were 
quartered*  This  gate  was  also  called  Porto  Qaoes- 
ioria^  m  eonsequence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Qsoes- 
tnn—  and  the  Forum  having  been  at  one  time 
placed  in  its  vicinity,  and  here  unquestionably 
stood  the  Qmetiormm  in  the  camp  of  Hyginus,  as 
we  shall  see  below.  Festos  likewise  has  the  gloss 
**  QmHtma  i^ppeQatur  ^orta  in  castris  post  pmeto- 
rxnm,  abi  leram  ntensilium  forum  sit,**  and  from 
Q^mlima  in  the  sense  of  Forum  comes  the  modem 
Cbates.  The  perplexity  caused  by  these  state- 
ments has  induced  some  critics  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Porto  Prattoria  and  the  Porta  Z>s- 
fmiaiiii  as  marked  in  our  plan ;  but  this  alteration 
will  give  rise  to  difficulties  still  more  serious,  as 
may  be  seen  from  consulting  Polybius  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph; 
for  we  find  it  expicssly  stated  that  the  Porta  Jh- 
euuuma  was  on  Uiat  side  of  the  camp  most  remote 
from  the  enemy  (oAe  teryo  eadrorum;  antrwa  eat- 
trorumj  doeumaua  maanms  ydebatur  aoena  koiH 
H/ugimabus  iuHor)^  leading  out,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  constructiini,  in  the  direction  from  which 
wood,  water,  and  odier  necessary  supplies  would 
be  most  easily  and  securely  provided.  (Liv.xL 
27,  iii.  6^  X.  32,  xxxiv.  47 ;  Tacit.  Ami.  I  66,  iv. 
30 ;  Festus,  9,  tm,  Praetoria  porta^  Priueipaiiti 
Q^uimta;  Sueton.  JVer.  26.) 

We  csn  Bcaredy  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
have  been  always  defended  by  barriers  of  some 
kind ;  but  when  special  precautions  were  required 
they  were  closed  by  regulsr  gates  defended  by 
tomen(j>orti$  form  aUktw^turrmwypotuUf  Com. 
A  a  viiL  9). 

7.  In  which  diiectioo  did  the  Praetorium  feoo? 
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towards  the  Porta  Pmetoria  or  towards  the  legions 
and  the  Port«  Decumana?  On  the  reply  to  this 
question,  which  can  be  answered  from  conjecture 
only,  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
which  was  the  Porta  Principalis  diuint  and  the 
P.  P.  nmttra.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  ascertain 
on  which  side  of  the  Praetorium  the  Quaestorinm 
was  placed.  But  these  are  matters  of  small  moment. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  omissions  in 
the  description  of  PolybiuSb  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  simply  to  indicate  one 
important  point  where  a  certain  d^ree  of  am- 
biguity in  his  phxBseology  has  given  rise  to  doubt, 
discussion,  and  an  irreconcilable  diffBrence  of  opi» 
nion.  Afrer  detailing  the  arrangements  adopted 
when  two  consular  armies  encamp  tooether.  he 
adds  these  remarkable  words — Sroy  s!  X^f^  ^ 
A^Ka  futf  iMrtUnvt^  r^y  V  kyopiu^^  koI  t^  ra^t jot, 
Kol  rh  OTfMrH^toy,  fUffow  r^Uuri  r&r  Suoiy  orpo- 
TowiScfT,  Taking  this  sentence  by  itself  if  the 
text  be  pure,  and  if  the  word  orparouiSuv  be 
rendered,  as  apparently  it  must  be  rendered, 
ieffknu^  then  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  single  camp,  the  Praetorium,  the  Quaesto* 
rium  and  the  Forum  were  all  situated  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  Via  Qumianaj  and  this 
conclusion  Schelius,  one  of  the  most  acute  omd 
learned  writers  on  the  military  a£birB  of  the  Ro- 
msns,  has  actually  adopted.  This,  however,  is  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  whole  previous 
nanative  of  the  historian  who  occupies  himself 
from  the  commencement  with  a  single  consular 
camp,  and  lays  down  the  site  of  the  praetorium, 
as  we  have  done  above,  in  a  manner  so  clear  as 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  Uie  whole  construction,  in 
feet,  depending  upon  the  spot  thus  assigned  to  the 
praetorium,  that  we  are  driven  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  alternatives,  either  that  thoe  is  a 
corruption  lurking  in  the  text,  or  that  Polybius  is 
here  alluding  to  some  peculiar  expedient  which 
was  resorted  to  when  two  «*nfnlv  armies  en* 
camped  beside  each  other,  but  were  not  actually 
included  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp.  For  a 
fiill  and  feir  examination  of  this  and  of  other  dif- 
ficulties which  suggest  themselves  upon  a  dose  ex* 
amination  of  Polybius  and  an  impartial  review  of 
the  chief  arguments  adduced  by  contending  critics, 
the  student  may  consult  a  tract  entitled  **  Polybii 
Castronun  Romanorum  formae  interpretation  scrip- 
sit  O.  F.  Rettig,''  4to.  Hannov.  1828. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  various  particulan  con- 
nected with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  camp. 

T%e  Camp  Oath, — When  an  army  encamp^  for 
the  first  time,  the  tribunes  administered  an  oath 
to  each  individual  quartered  or  employed  within 
its  limits,  including  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  to 
the  efiect  that  he  would  steal  nothing  out  of  the 
camp,  but  if  he  chanced  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunes.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  solemn  promise  being  once  made,  was 
considered  as  binding  during  the  whole  campaign, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  repeated 
a  ceremony  so  tedious  at  the  close  of  each  march. 

Distribution  o/Duty  among  the  Qffioert. — In  each 
legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  each,  and  each  section  in  turn  un< 
dertook  for  two  m<mths  the  superintendence  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  camp.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  tribune  in  each  section  assumed 
the  chief  command  upon  alternate  days,  or  perhaps 
during  alternate  months,  and  hence  Polybius  gene- 
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rally  speaks  of  one  tribune  oiily  as  acting,  or  of 
two  when  reference  is  made  to  both  logions. 

Offictn  parade,  —  Every  morning  at  day-break 
the  eentnnons  and  the  eqaites  presented  them- 
selves  before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
tribunes  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  by  the 
centurions  and  equites,  presented  themselves  at  the 
pfaetorinm.  The  orders  for  the  day  were  then 
issued  by  the  consul  to  the  tribunes,  communicated 
by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  equites,  and 
through  the  centurions  and  equites  reached  the 
soldiers  at  the  proper  time. 

Vwards^  Sentinds^  Ac  —  Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Triarii  in  each  legion, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  broad 
passage  or  street  called  Prineipia^  extending  right 
across  the  camp  in  front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes. 
This  being  the  place  of  general  resort  during  the 
day,  and,  as  we  know  from  various  sources,  the 
part  of  the  camp  in  which  the  altars  and  the  eagles 
stood,  great  pains  were  taken  that  it  should  be  kept 
perfecUy  clean  and  regulariy  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  fall  very  light  when  portioned  out 
among  four  maniples. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  tribunes,  and  of 
these  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rendered  each 
day  certain  services  to  the  tribune  to  whom  it  was 
specially  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his  tent  and 
baggage,  saw  that  the  former  was  properly  pitched 
upon  ground  duly  levelled  all  round,  and  pro- 
tected the  latttt*  m>m  darongc  or  plunder.  It  also 
furnished  two  guards  (^vXiKcia)  of  four  men 
each,  who  kept  watch,  some  in  front  of  the  tent 
and  some  behind,  among  the  horses.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  four  was  the  regular  num- 
ber for  a  Roman  guard  {ipv}J.KUo¥)  ;  of  these  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  degree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to  start 
up  at  the  first  alarm.  Compare  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  cap.  xii.  wapoJioht  ritrtrapai  rrrpalHiois 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Principes  and  Hastati,  but  each 
maniple  of  the  Triarii  furnished  daily  a  guard  of 
four  men  to  that  tuima  of  the  Equites  which  was 
quartered  immedmtely  behind  them,  in  order  to 
watch  the  horses,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  sustain  any  injury  from  getting  entangled  with 
their  halters  and  heel  ropes,  or  break  loose  and 
cause  confusion  and  mischief. 

One  maniple  was  sdected  each  day  fimn  the 
whole  legionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  dsjiger  and  hidden  treachery ; 
this  honourable  task  being  devolved  upon  every 
maniple  in  rotation.  Three  sentinda  were  usually 
posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor  and  of  the  le- 
gati ;  and  by  night  sentinels  kept  watch  at  every 
maniple,  being  chosen  out  of  the  maniple  which 
they  guarded. 

The  Velites  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by 
night  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum :  to 
them  also  in  bodies  of  ten  was  committed  the 
chai^ge  of  the  gates,  while  strong  bodies  of  in&ntry 
and  cavalry  were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
each  gate,  to  resist  any  sudden  onset,  and  give 
timdy  notiee  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Enmbiae;  eaectibiat  agen :  exeuiiaire;  are  the. 
geneial  t^ma  used  with  leforence  to  mounting 
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guard  whether  by  night  or  by  day.  Vi^ue ; 
vigiiUu  agert;  v^are;  are  restricted  to  night 
duty :  EgaAkMB  and  VigiUas  fr«qucn%  denote  not 
only  the  service  itself  but  also  the  indiridmiYa 
who  performed  it  StaHonw  is  used  speriBOy  to 
denote  the  advanced  posts  thrown  forward  m  front 
of  the  gates,  CuntodM  or  Ciutodiae  the  pcitiea 
who  watched  the  gates  ^emsdves,  Pfomdiat  the 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  but  all  these  words  are 
employed  in  many  other  significations  alsa 

Going  Ms  RoumU,  —  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
vigilance  of  the  night  sentinels  (rwrripiral  fvKa^ 
icat)  an  ingenious  scheme  was  devised.  Each 
guud  (^uXdMioy)  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
four  men,  and  each  of  these  m  turn  stood  sentinel 
for  one  of  the  four  watches  into  which  the  night 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  fdl  to  go 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  by  lieute- 
nants of  the  maniples  to  which  they  belonged. 
Each  of  these  men  received  from  the  tribune  four 
small  tokens  ((vX^a),  numbered  finom  one  to 
four  for  the  four  vratches,  and  bearing  also  marka 
indicating  the  l^on,  and  maniple  w  century  from 
which  the  guard  was  taken.  The  individual  who 
received  these  tokens  retained  the  one  which  an- 
swered to  his  own  watch,  and  distributed  the  rest 
among  his  three  comrades.  The  duty  of  going  the 
rounds  (  VigUku  ciremre  s.  ctimmcre,  comp.  Pest. 
s.  e.  /fxtamre)  was  committed  to  the  Equites,  and 
for  this  purpose  each  legion  supplied  daily  four, 
picked  out  fix>m  each  turma  in  rotation  by  the 
commander  of  the  troop.  The  eight  persons  thus 
selected  decided  by  lot  m  which  watch  they  should 
make  their  rounds,  two  being  assigned  to  each 
watch.  They  then  repaired  to  tiie  tribune,  and 
each  individual  received  a  written  order  specifying 
the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every  post  being 
visited  in  each  vn&tch  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They  then  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  and 
there  took  up  their  qnarters,  because  it  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  centurions  of  that  maniple  to  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  by  a 
trumpet  blast  At  the  appointed  time  each  equeo, 
accompanied  by  some  friends,  who  acted  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  posts  named  in  his  written 
order,  from  each  sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  he  received  one  of  the  tokens  described 
above,  but  if  the  sentinel  was  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  eques  of  the  rounds  called  upon  his  com- 
panions to  witness  the  fiict,  and  departed.  The 
same  process  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  offieers  of  the  ronnda 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  delivered 
up  the  tokens.  If  the  number  of  these  was  found 
to  be  complete,  then  All  was  well,  but  if  any  one 
was  wanting,  then  it  could  be  at  once  ascertained 
to  what  guard  and  to  what  watch  the  missing 
token  belonged.  The  centurion  of  the  company 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  confimnted  with  the  oflicer  of  the 
rounds.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of  hia 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actuaJly  visited  the  post  in 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  if  the  officer  failed  to  establish  this, 
then  the  bkune  foU  upon  hunsel^  and  in  either 
case  the  culprit  was  forthwith  made  over  to  A 
court  martial.  Sometimes  we  find  oenturiona,  tri* 
bunes,  and  even  the  genoial  in  chief  reprsiaifecd 
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M  going  tbe  Rnmds,  bat  under  ordinary  cireum- 
Btancea,  the  Autj  was  performed  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. (liT.  zzii.  1,  xxviii.  24  ;  Sail.  Jy^  45. ; 
Tacit.  Hist  il  29.) 

Wateitooid. — Tbe  wntebword  for  tbe  nigbt  was 
not  commnnicated  verbally,  bnt  by  means  of  a 
small  rectangolar  tablet  of  wood  (tAotciak  Itnyt- 
ypat»iUpw — testera — to  b^  carefiilly  distingaislied 
from  the  ^vktt^unf  of  the  last  paragn^h),  upon 
wbich  it  was  written.  One  man  was  cbosen  out 
of  each  of  those  maniples  and  tnrmae  wbich  were 
qnaiteied  at  that  extremity  of  tbe  lines  most  remote 
from  tbe  Prindpi^  Each  of  these  indiridnals 
(tosM'ut'iiw)  repaired  towards  smiset  to  the  tent  of 
^e  tribune^  and  receiyed  from  him  a  tenera^  on 
which  the  password  and  also  a  certain  nnmber  or 
marie  were  inscribed.  With  this  he  returned  to 
the  maniple  or  torma  to  which  be  belonged,  and 
takh^  witnesses,  delivered  it  to  the  oflScer  of  the 
next  adjoining  maniple  or  tnrma,  and  he  to  the 
next  undl  it  bad  passed  along  the  whole  line,  when 
it  was  retained  by  tbe  person  who  received  it  last 
to  the  tribmie.  The  regulation  was  tbat  the  whole 
of  the  tesserae  shoald  be  restored  before  it  was 
dark,  and  if  any  one  was  foimd  wanting  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  row  to  which  it  belonged  could 
be  at  once  discovered  by  means  of  the  number  or 
mark  noticed  above,  an  investigation  took  place  at 
oDce  into  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  Donishment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  parties  found  to  be  in  fiuilt 

Not  only  mere  passwords  were  circulated  in  this 
manner,  but  also,  occasionally,  general  orden,  as 
when  we  read  in  Livy,  xxviL  46,  *^  Tessera  per 
castza  ab  Livio  console  data  emt,  ut  tribunmn  tri- 
bunas,  oenturio  centurionem,  eques  equltem,  pedes 
peditem  acciperet** 

Although  tbe  tesserarius  Kceived  the  tessera  from 
the  tribune,  it  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  commander-in-chie^  as  we  may  perceive  from 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  many  others.  Under 
the  empire  it  was  considered  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  prince  to  give  the  watchwcnd  to  his  guards. 
(TadL  Amu  L  7 ;  comp.  Suet  Oaud,  42,  Ner.  9.) 

Breaking  up  a  Camp, — On  the  first  signal  being 
given  by  ue  trumpet,  the  tents  were  all  struck  and 
the  baggage  packed,  the  tents  of  the  general  and 
the  tribunes  being  disposed  of  befSwe  ^e  others 
were  touched.  At  the  second  signal  the  baggage 
was  placed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  tbe  third, 
the  whole  aimy  began  to  mov«. 

IL  Cam^op  HtoinuI 

Passing  over  a  space  of  about  250  years,  we 
find  ourselves  amidst  an  order  of  things  altogether 
new.  The  name  LegUmea  still  remains,  but  aJl  the 
ancient  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cm- 
tmriafBy  have  disappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
lol  diets  into  VtUtes^  Ha$taH^  Prineipesj  and  Triarii 
did  not  endure  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
eta  of  Polybius ;  the  organisation  by  maniples  was 
about  the  same  p^od  in  a  sreat  measure  super- 
seded by  the  cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  were  de- 
tached from  the  in&ntry  and  formed  independent 
corps.  In  like  manner  the  Soeiif  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Italian  states  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
ceased  to  form  a  sepante  dass,  tod  their  plac^  is 
now  occupied  by  a  motlqr  crew  of  foreigners  and 
barbarians  serving  in  bands,  designated  by  strange 
titles.  We  are  reminded  also  that  the  republican 
tarn  of  gDvemment  had  given  way  to  tiie  domiDion 
of  a  rin^  individual  by  the  appeamnoe  of  a  miili 
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titude  of  household  troops  and  imperial  body* 
ffuards,  distinguished  by  various  appellations,  and 
m vested  with  peculiar  privileges.  A  complete 
Roman  army  did  not  now  consist  of  Bomamat 
L&gumet  cum  Sodis^  or  of  Legionn  cum  Soem  el 
AturilaiSf  but  of  Legumes  eum  SvpfloMHti*,  the 
term  StqaplemmUa  induding  tbe  whole  of  tbe  various 
denominations  alluded  to  above.  In  what  follows, 
we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  a  summer  camp  (pat- 
ira  aeMtioaUa\  intended  to  contain  three  legions, 
with  their  supplements,  a  force,  which  in  tbe  time 
of  Hyginus  corresponded  to  the  regular  consular 
army  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centunes  of  the  city. 
It  is  but  right,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fiict,  that  we  do  not  here  tread  upon  ground  so 
firm  as  when  Polybius  was  our  guide.  Tbe  text 
of  Hyginus  presents  many  difficulties  and  many 
corruptions  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in 
which  we  are  thrown  too  much  upon  conjecture. 
This,  however,  be  it  understood,  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  minute  details,  for  tbe  general 
outline  of  the  whole  is  dear  and  well  ascertained. 
The  plan  sketched  bdow,  is  taken  almost  entirely 
frxmi  Schelius,  and  the  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  are  carefully  preserved.  Omitting  in  this 
case  the  geometrical  construction,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  fiffure. 

The  point  from  which  the  whole  of  the  measure- 
ments proceeded  is  marked  with  a  small  cross,  and 
was  called  Groma^  that  being  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument employed  by  surveyors,  analogout,  in  its 
uses  at  least,  to  the  modem  cross  stai^  plane  table 
and  leveL 

The  general  foim  of  the  indosure  was  an  oblong, 
the  two  longer  sides  bebg  at  equal  distances  from 
the  Groma,  rounded  off  at  the  angles  {amguloe  eas- 
trorum  drchuurt  oportei)^  2320  feet  in  length  by 
1620  feet  in  breadth,  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  length  should  exceed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
(oastra  in  quantum  fieri  potuerii  iertiata  e$se  debe- 
bunt) ;  when  huger  it  was  called  Ceutra  Cla$sioa, 
because,  says  Hyginus,  the  ordinary  Bucdnum  or 
bugle  could  not  be  heard  distincUy  from  one  ex< 
tremity  to  the  other. 

The  Oroma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  prindpal 
street  (Via  Principalis)^  wbich  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  extending  right  across  the  camp,  with  tho 
two  Portaa  Prindpales  at  its  extremities.  The 
two  remaining  gates,  which,  like  the  former,  re- 
tained their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta  Pros- 
toria^  which  was  nearest .  to  the  enemy  {porta 
pragma  semper  hostem  ipeetare  debet)^  and  the 
Porta  Decumana^  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong. 
Immediately  behind  the  Groma,  a  rectangular 
space,  720  feet  long  by  180  broad,  was  set  apart 
for  the  emperor  or  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  in 
the  consular  camp,  termed  the  Praetorium,  Im- 
mediatdy  behind  the  Praetorium,  that  is  to  say, 
at  tbe  extremity  most  distant  from  the  Groma,  a 
street  called  the  Via  Qatntona,  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  the  camp  paralld  to  the  Via  Prin- 
cipalis. When  the  camp  exceeded  the  ordinary 
dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates  were  formed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Via  Quintana,  the  breadth 
of  which  was  in  that  case  increased  to  50  feet 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  waa 
divided  into  three  s^i;ments  bv  the  Via  Principalis 
and  the  Via  Quintana.  Each  of  these  segments 
had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle  s^gmen^ 
lying  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Praetorium, 
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ibnned  the  LaUara  PrattoriL  The  segment  inclnded 
iNitween  the  Via  Principalif  and  that  aide  of  the 
camp  in  which  the  Porta  Praetoria  stood  fonned  the 
Praetaibtra,  The  segment  indaded  between  the 
Via  Qnintana  and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  which 
the  Porta  Decmnana  stood  fonned  the  ReUntwra* 


The  leffiones  being  the  mott  tnutworthy  of  the 
troops  in  uie  provinces,  were  quartered  by  cohorts 
next  to  the  lampart  all  round  the  camjv  encircling 
completely  with  their  lines  the  masses  of  foreigners, 
whoy  together  with  the  imperial  guards^  fonned 
the  supplementa* 
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A  dear  ijpaoe  of  60  feet  (uilarvaUtm)  was  left 
between  the  tenia  of  the  legionoriet  and  the  ram- 
parta^  and  they  vere  aepaiated  from  the  qaaiteEs 
of  the  other  troops,  whom  they  forromidedf  by  a 
atreet  called  the  Via  SagmlariMy  which  lan  cQm!> 

IJfetely  nnmd  the  camp,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
ftgionariea,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cohort 
in  each  l^on,  and  three  ordinary  cohorts  for  whom 
there  is  not  room  in  the  outer  ring,  were  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  intervallam  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Via  SagulariM,  The  remaining  streets  not 
partsfmlarly  specified  were  comprehend^  mider  the 
general  name  Fmm  Vioinariai  a.  Ftemo/lM^  and 
their  breadth  was  20  feet. 

The  defences  of  a  camp  might  be  fourfold : —  1. 
/bcMb    2.  Valium,    3.  CtrwJL    4.  ArnuK 

1.  The  Fbua  might  be  of  two  kinds,  a.  The 
Fotaafiutigata^  with  both  sides  sloping,  so  as  to 
form  a  wedge  ;  or,  6.  the  Fotn  Puniea^  of  which 
the  onter  side  was  perpendicnlar,  the  inner  side 
sloping,  aain  the  iossa  fastigata.  The  breadth  in 
eittier  case  was  to  be  at  least  &  feet,  the  depth 
3  feet.  Outside  of  each  gate  a  ditch  was  dug  ex- 
tendhig  on  both  sides  somewhat  beyond  the  gate : 
thia,  on  aeconnt  of  its  shortness,  was  called  TUuliu^ 
and  n.  front  of  the  titulua  was  a  small  semicircular 
ledenbt  (damada), 

3.  The  VaBum  was  fonned  of  earth  and  tni^  or 
of  atone,  6  feet  in  height,  8  feet  brood. 

3.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  sufficient  vallum, 
then  a  chevaux  de  frise  (eervoli)  was  substituted. 

4.  When  neither  a  Vallum  nor  CervoIi  could  be 
employed,  then  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
itngof  anned  men  four  deep,  numerous  sentries 
were  potted  in  each  line,  and  the  cavalry  patrolled 
in  torn  in  every  direction. 

The  words  of  Hyginus  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  when  no  danger  was  apprehended,  a 
ditdi  alone  was  coniida^d  sufficient ;  and  even 
thia  was  excavated  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercis- 
fa)g  the  men  (patua  di»cq)linas). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
Banner  the  three  segments  were  occupied,  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  on  the  figure,  it  being  under- 
stood that,  as  befi>re,  we  shall  not  enter  here  into 
any  diseussiona  reguding  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  diflferent  battalions  named,  all  information 
■pon  such  matters  being  given  in  the  article  £x- 

BBCITI78. 

,    A-  ^raehmtm  et  Latera  PradoriL 

I.  Pndorimm,  2.  Arae^  on  which  public  sa- 
crifice was  offered.  The  position  assigned  to  them 
is  conjectural ;  but  they  were,  at  all  events,  in  the 
immediate  Yiciiiity  of  this  spot  3.  AvgurakariuM^ 
m  which  the  Imperator  took  the  auspices  —  the> 
altars  were1>erhaps  erected  in  front  of  this  place, 
at  least  such  was  the  case  sometimes.  (See  Tacit. 
Amu  XV.  30,  where  the  form  Angtirah  is  em- 
ployed.) 4.  TrilnuaLt  the  elevated  platfonn  from 
which  addresses  were  delivered'  to  the  troops. 
Close  to  the  praetorimn  was  a  guardhouse  i^atkm 
dari  oportd  »ecundvm  praetoriiim  pedes  mginlt). 
5.  Comxteg  Jmperatoria^  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Imperaioc,  among  whom  the  chief  place,  next  to 
the  Via  Principalis,  was  assigned  to  the  Praefectus 
Pjae^o.  .  6t  EqmUte  gin^ularet  Imperatom  H 
Eq^utet  Praetoriani:  the  number  of  these  wfts 
rariahle  ;  but  Hyginus  gives  as  an  average  450 
of  the  former  and  400  of  the  latter.     7.  Cuhotles 
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praehHae  miaiuor.  Primpilaret,  EoocaH,  QffU 
eUdea,  The  praetorians  were  allowed  twice  as 
much  space  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  8.  Aloe 
qidngemariae  quatuor.  9.  In  each  of  the  spaces 
marked  S,  on  the  extreme  right  and  leffe  of  the 
Praetorium,  bordering  oft  the  Via  Sagularis  (per 
rifforem,  viae  aaffularia)  was  ph^ed  the  first  co- 
hort and  the  oortUortt  of  one  legion.  The  first 
cohort  and  th^  vexiilarii  of  the  remaining  legion 
will  be  fomid  in  the  Praetentura.  The  first  co- 
hort of  a  legion  contained  960  men,  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  others  ;  the  veanlkaH  of  a  legion 
amounted  to  about:500. 

B.  Ptxietentura. 

10,  Sfiomtman  LegaJtcmgnt,  The  qaarters  of  the 
leoatL  11.  SScomMcm  7W6um>n0a.  Imme£ately 
bdiind  the  legati,  were  the  l^onary  tribunes  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

In  the  laiigoage  of  survey  on,  ssajmififfi  was  a  rec- 
tangular figure,  whose  breadth  exceeded  its  length, 
driga  a  rectangular  figure,  whose  length  exeeeded 
its  breadth.  So,  Sigma  and  ThftalwaM  are  the  terms 
used  with  reference  to  tiie  direction  of  the  length 
and  breadth  respectively :  thus,  ^  Cohcrs  pmna 
causa  signorom  et  aquilae  intra  viam  sagnlariam,  et 
quoniam  duplnm  numenun  habet,  duplam  pedatu- 
ram  aecipiet,  ut,  puta,  tigide  pedes  cattum  vigintit' 
tabtdiito  pedes  treosntos  aexagiiUa^  tW  s^ie  ceHivm 
oetogSmta  iabulino  pedes  duasntos  quadragiiUa,'**  It 
is  th^  note  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause these  significations  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  best  lexicographers,  a^d  we  find  ihat  some 
modem  expoundera  ox  Hyginus  imagine  T<dtuliimm 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  legion  were  kept*  Another  example 
of  the  use  of  these  words  will  be  given  below. 
12.  Aiae  miiliariae  quaiuor^  one  in  each  of  these 
four  compartments.  13.  Valetudimirium^  the  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  soldiers.  14.  Vetermaritim^  the 
hospital  for  the  sick  horses.  15,  16.  CUmiciy 
marines  employed  as  pioneers.  Mauri,  equitee 
setceentL  PanrnonU  VeredarU  odtngaiti.  These 
two  bodies  of  light  cavalry  were  quartered  near 
the  dassici,  because,  when  the  latter  were  sent  in 
advance  to  clear  the  w^»  they  wctm  guarded  by 
the  former.  17*  JEaploraiores,  General  Roy  in  his 
plan  places  them  in  these  two  small  compartments, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  from  the  words  of 
Hyginus,  that  they  were  quartered  all  togetha 
on  the  side  next  to  19.  18  and  19.  The  first 
cohort  of  the  remaining  legion  and  its  VjearilUuii, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Vi»  Praetoria,  throe 
legioriary  cohorts,  for- whom  th^re  was  not  sufficient 
space  outside  of  the  Via  Sagularis. 

In  the  Praetentura  stood  also  the  Fabriea  or 
workshop  of  the  carpaiters  and  armourers,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  the  Valetudinarium,  so  that 
the  noise  might  not  disturb  the  patients^ 

Within  the  scamnum  of  the  legati  were  the 
Scholae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  places  apparently 
where  the  superior  officers  c^  the  legions  assembled 
in  order  to  receive  the  general  orders  of  the  day. 

C.  Hetentura. 

20.  Quaesiorium,  This  space  corresponded  in 
name  only  with  the  Quaestoriiun  of  the  Polybian 
camp,  fbr  it  was  no  longer  assigned  to  a  quaestot 
(Quaestorium  dieiiur  qitod  aliquando  Hd  quaetiores 
pedttturam  aceeperitU).  It  was  occupied  partly  by 
prisonerg  of  rank,  hostages,  and  plunder,  and  heke 
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perhaps  the  Pnefectos  CMtronnn  may  have  been 
quartered,  unless  we  are  to  look  for  him  among 
the  ComUet  Imperatoris. 

21.  Slatorum  omtnuriiu  dua«j  who  guarded  the 
rear  of  the  praetorium,  and  always  kept  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Imperator.  These,  like  the  prae- 
torians, had  double  space  assigned  to  them* 

22.  ChkorUi  eqtiUaiae  miUiariae  dvM,  Ooiartn 
tgmtaiae  ^mmfmariae  quaiuor, 

23.  Cohortes  jtediiatae  miUiariae  trt$.  Ookofim 
peditatae  qumgmariae  tres, 

24.  Nathnea.  Barbarian  troops.  Palatgrmd 
quU^exiL  Gaetue  nongetUi,  Dad  tqttmgtntL  Bri' 
toMS  qmngaUi.  Ckmtabri  $eptingentL  Among 
these  we  find  enumerated  Sumadarts^  a  word 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining,  but  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  form. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (oomstt  cum  »m$  api- 
baiit)  were  frequently  indnded  amonff  the  con- 
stituents of  an  army,  being  used  both  m  offensive 
operations,  and  also  in  carrying  plunder. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  oompars 
the  camp  of  Hyginus  with  tluU  of  Polybius  ;  first, 
the  flimsy  character  of  the  fortifications,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination  felt  by 
the  soldiers  to  perform  regularly  and  steadily  the 
same  amount  of  labour  which  was  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted by  soldiers  of  the  republic ;  and,  seoondly, 
the  desire  every  where  visible  to  economise  space, 
and  compress  every  thing  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  Although  the  numbers  of  an  army, 
such  as  we  have  been  considering  above,  cannot  be 
determined  with  absolute  precision,  they  must, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one  half  the  space  which  they  would  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  system,  the  pro- 
portion of  cavalry,  moreover,  being  much  larger  in 
the  imperial  force.  The  camp  of  Polybius,  calcu- 
lated  for  leas  than  20,000,  contains  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Hyginus  embraces  little  more  than  three  millions 
and  seven  hundred  thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  by  Polybius,  but  on 
which  Hyginus  affords  ample  information  in  so  fiff 
as  the  usages  of  his  own  day  are  concerned — the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  (papUioM$)  fiwing  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  for  piling  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  baggage,  was  termed  Sir^;  a  single  row, 
with  a  correspoitding  space  in  firant,  Hemishiffaan, 
The  normal  breadth  of  a  Shiga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
Hemistrigium  30  feet,  made  up  as  follows:  — 
10  feet  were  allowed  for  the  depth  of  each  tent, 
6  feet  for  a  passage  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  for 
the  aims  piled  in  front  of  the  tent,  9  feet  for  the 
jumatta  and  baggage  ;  total  80  feet  for  the  heroi- 
strigium,  which  doubled  for  the  striga  gives  60,  the 
space  between  the  rows  being  28  feet  The  length 
Df  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  according  to 
cireumstances. 

A  full  l^onary  century  (^pUna  eenhtna\  when 
Hygbus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who  occu- 
pied 10  papiliones.  The  lengtii  allowed  for  each 
papilio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papilio  itself^ 
and  2  feet  for  lateral  passages  (inerementum  ten- 
sttnxo),  and  thus  the  length  of  the  line  along 
which  the  papiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10  X  12  s  120  feet.    Out  of  this  the  centurion 
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had  a  space  allotted  to  him  equal  to  that  reqifiRtI 
fi>r  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of  the  century  oo- 
cnpied  8  tents  only,  that  is,  they  were  qnaitered 
at  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each  tent  But  since  16 
men  or  4  guards  (r^rpMC)  in  each  centniy  were 
always  out  upon  duty,  there  were  never  mors 
than  6  men  actually  in  a  tent  at  the  same  time. 

(Kg.  4.) 
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Since  a  stri^  180  feet  m  length  and  80  feet  in 
breadth,  containing  7200  square  feet,  was  allotted 

(Fig.  6.) 
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to  2  centuries,  and  since  an  ordinary  l^onary 
cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  follows  that  the 
space  required  for  each  cohort  i^ptdfUMira  cokortit) 
of  480  men  was  21,600  square  feet 

The  troops  were  usually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  vaiiously  disposed,  it  being 
always  desirable  that  a  whole  century  should 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  striga  was  equal  to  one  century  in  length, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  three  strigae  in 
breadth,  that  is,  a  space  120  feet  loi^,  by  180 
broad  »  21,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (6.) 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  striffa  was  equal  in  length  to  two  eentnriea, 
then  the  omort  would  occupy  one  whole  striga 
and  a  hemistrigium,  that  is,  a  space  240  feet  long  by 
90  feet  broad  »  21,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (7.) 
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If  the  rtrigft  irat  equal  in  leogtli  to  three  cen-  I  eoly,  or  a  space  360  feet  long  by  60  feet  bxaid 
tmiei^  then  the  cohort  wonld  oocopy  one  slnga  I  S2I96OO  iquare  feet.    See  fig.  (8.) 

(Fig.  8.) 
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Tt  is  to  be  obeerved  that  in  the  plan  of  the  camp 
given  aboTe,  the  legionary  cohorts  on  the  longer 
tides  are  in  strigae  of  240  feet  in  length,  those  on 
the  shorter  sides  in  strigae  of  860  feet  in  length. 

When  the  number  of  legions  in  an  annj  was 
grcater  in  proportion  to  the  snpplementa  than  in 
the  array  which  we  have  reviewed,  then  in  order 
that  they  might  still  be  ranged  outside  of  the  Via 
Sagnlaris,  the  strigae  presented  thdr  breadth  to 
the  vallnm  instead  of  their  length,  or  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  the  length  which  in  the  former 
case  had  been  assigned  to  the  Signa,  was  now 
given  to  the  T^AuUmtm  (Quodn  legionea  plures  oo- 
a^terimms  €i  ttippUmenta  pcmdora  «/  neoesaarium 
tit  cohorta  drea  vallum  enbrvu  ponere  eomaertemus 
pedatmram,  ^VOD  PUHRAT  signis  tabulino  D4- 

BIKUS). 

If  A  B  be  the  line  of  the  vallum,  C  will  repre- 
sent the  position  of  the  cohort  in  the  one  case,  D 
im.  the  other. 


Josephus,  in  his  accomit  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  special  notice  of  the  Roman  encampments, 
and,  altnongh  he  does  not  enter  into  minute  details, 
his  observations,  with  which  we  shall  eonclude 
this  article,  form  a  usefhl  supplement  to  Hyginus. 
It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  artisans  for  whom 
workshops  are  provided,  from  the  towers  with 
which  the  vallum  was  strengthened,  and  from  the 
precaation  of  setting  fire  to  every  thing  left  behind, 
that  the  words  of  the  historian  refer  chiefly  to 
Castia  Stativa.  He  ^begins  by  remarking  {B.  J, 
iil  6)  that  the  Romans  when  invading  an  enemy^ 
country  never  hazard  an  enoagement  until  they 
have  fortified  a  camp  (ob  irfiy  fitrrorrcu  ftdxn^  ^ 
Tfixifftu.  <rrpar6v€9oy\  which,  in  form,  is  a  square 
(SuyicrpctTcu  9k  rra^ijJSoK^  rtTpdycnros)^  with  four 
^toi,  one  on  each  side.  The  rampart  by  which 
It  is  surrounded  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  wall 
famished  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  phioed  the  artillery 
ready  for  immediate  service  (rois  r«  ^vtfcXcif, 
jcol  jrcrrcnr Arar,  iced  Xitfo^^Xo,  icol  vap  iu^erfipunf 
6pyayo^  ri$4aruf^  tkirama  vp6s  riu  fioXhs  thoiftay^ 
The  camp  is  divided  conveniently  by  streets,  in 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  praetorinm  (rh  orrpttHrywif) ; 
there  is  also  a  fernm  {itiyopd  rts  iaroiflmrai\ 
and  a  pfau»  for  artificers  (x^tpordxt^tus  x^^\ 
of  whom  a  great  number  follow  the  army  with 
building  toob^  and  seats  lor  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions (dvicoi  Tf  XoxfieYoa  Kcd  Ta{M^x<"')»  where 
they  decide  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (cl  m  iw^iyoi)  a  ditch  is  dag  all  roond^ 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

At  day  dawn  (6r^  tk  r^v  hi)  all  the  soldien 
repair  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  eenturions 
(M  TtAs  kKtnorrdpxn)  and  salute  them:  the 
eenturions  repair  to  tlie  tribunes  (wp^s  roiv  x<- 
Xi^ouf),  along  with  whoni  all  the  osntoriona 
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{rafiapxiy  re[air  lo  the  commander- in -chift  from 
whom  they  receiio  ihe  walthword  (oTijii" 
the  general  ordeni  of  llie  dHy,  lo  be  coq 
them  to  Iheir  rap^ctife  diiitioni. 

When  a  camp  ii  broken  op,  U  tbe  fint  blait  of 
the  trumpet  the  (cldien  itrike  the  tenti,  and  pack 
up  the  nteniili ;  it  the  aecand  tbey  1(«d  the  mutci 
and  other  beaiU  of  harden,  Mt  fire  to  eierj  thiiijr 
which  could  prove  •erricenble  to  an  euemj,  and 
itond  like  courwn  nadj  to  itart  lorvard  on  a 
race  ;  the  thiid  giret  the  laat  warning  that  all 
thinm  being  now  prcpored  eTery  man  must  be  in 
hie  place.  Then  the  hcnJd,  ilanding  at  the  ri([lil 
hand  of  the  general,  demandi  tbrice  if  they  are 
ready  for  war,  to  which  thej  all  mpond  with  loud 
and  repeated  cheen  that  they  an  ready,  and  lor 
the  moit  part,  being  filled  with  martinJ  ardour, 
■nUeipate  the  ^aeition,  and  niM  their  right  handi 
on  high  with  a  ihout.  (B.  J.  HI  S.  S  i.)  [W.  R.] 
CATAOO'OIA  (Karayiyia).  [Ahiouoi*.] 
CATAORAPHA.  [PicTua*.] 
CATA'LOOUS  (Korikayot),  the  cstalogne  of 
thow  pereoni  in  Athene  who  wan  liable  to  regular 
milita^  gerrios.  At  Atheni,  tboia  penoni  alone 
who  powened  n  certain  amonnt  of  property, 
olloind  to  Hrrs  in  tbe  regular  infantry,  wbil 
loweichiu,  thBlhi>te>,hadnolthigpri<ileg&  Thu 
the  foimer  are  oiled  ol  /■  mraX^DU  vt) 
Tit,  and  the  latter  oJ  l(m  Toi  KsraXirfm. 
UdL  iL  3.  9  SO.)  ThoM  who  were  eiemptk  by 
their  age  from  military  Berrice,  are  called 
DemoetheDca  (Da  Sgnt.  p.  167.)  ol  Mf 
■sniAirywi.  It  nppean  to  haiB  been  the  dnCy  of 
the  generala  {arfitiirtfi)  to  make  out  tbo  Uat  of 
pFnont  liable  to  •ervico  [Astrithur  Ghaphb], 
in  which  duty  ihey  were  probably  auialed  by  the 
denardii,  and  •omelimea  by  the  ^ovAtuTot  (Dem. 


CATABACTA. 


{turraXAtTHtt  rou  Hntau  yfo/^\  wai  an  ...  . 
brought  Hgainit  tboie  perwnii  who  had  altered,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  demociatiei]  [brm  of  go- 
temment  at  Athena.  A  penui  wu  al»  liable  to 
thii  acUon  who  held  any  public  office  in  the  atate 
after  the  democracy  had  beco  auhierled.  (Andoc 
i»  MgU.  p.  48.)  Thia  action  ia  cloaely  connected 
with  the  vpoioirlai  Tpo^^  (M  ■jHtwIf  t^i 
iroA^i,  4  twi  mrta^ieii  tai  S^iuv,  Demoath. 
e.  Tlmoer.  p.  7i8),  with  which  it  app«n  in  gome 
oat*  to  have  be«i  almoat  identical  Tbe  form  of 
proceediDf  wai  the  aanie  in  both  caica,  namely,  by 
tUrw/yMa.  In  the  oh  of  tariAi^tta  tbv  Uiiioii, 
the  puuiahmenl  waa  dcaith ;  the  propcny  of  the 
ofiender  wai  confiecnted  to  tbe  tiale,  and  a  tenth 
part  dedioiled  to  Athena.  (Andoc  Di  MyiL 
p.«.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  (iHm4ip<urTw).  1.  H«Ty- 
•rmed  caralry,  the  horaei  of  which  vera  alio  co. 
nred  with  deteniive  armour  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am. 
xL  771),  whence  they  are  called  by  pDlIui(i.  UO) 
mfiwt^farfiUm.  The  armour  of  the  horns  con- 
■iated  either  of  acale  armanr,  or  of  platea  of  metal, 
which  had  difierent  uameB  accordin);to  the  parta  of 
the  body  which  the;  protected.  Pollux  <l  UO) 
■peaka  of  the  TpBiurartiSair,  rapAriot,  npiiuir, 
rfarrtfrlSua',  ira^nirAiiiplSiar,  TOfa/riifliior,  ra- 
faicninlSair.  Among  many  of  the  Eaitem  nationa, 
who  placed  Ibeir  chief  dependence  apon  tb«r 
raralry,  we  &nd  honea  protecled  in  Ihii  maimer  ; 
but  ainong  the  Romana  we  do  not  rad  of  any 
(rwpi  <rf  thi)  deKription  till  tbe  later  tunc*  of  tho 


I  empire,  whan  the  diKipline  of  the  leciani  ww  d^ 
I  ■Iroyed,  and  the  chief  dependence  began  to  be 
.  placed  on  the  cSTalry. 

Thit  ipocioi  of  troops  waa  common  unoi^  th« 
Peniani  Rom  tbeeariieit  timea,  fron  whom  it  wna 
adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conqneron.  (Lir. 
lur.  48  ;  iiiTiL  40.)  In  the  army  of  the  etdrr 
Cyraa,  Xenophon  (Cy-  "-  *■  B  1)  aava  that  the 
horaea  were  protected  by  coicringi  for  the  forehead 
and  cheat  (rpo^rTtew^iolt  Ktd  TfiOffr^pvtSioit)  ; 
and  the  lame  wai  the  caae  with  the  army  of  Artn- 
»enei,  when  he  fought  with  hii  yonngcr  brother. 
(_Xea.A«ab.l».S7.)  Troopa  of  Ihii  deKriptioD 
were  called  diiaiiarii  by  the  Peraiam  (_ealapkraeti 
efUiCair,  tptot  dibamariot  dictitamt  J'ertae,  Amm, 
Marc.  x>i.  10  ;  compara  f.aiiiprid.  Aiei.  Sen,  AG) 
We  fint  read  of  cslaphraeti  in  the  Roman  army  in 
the  time  of  Conatanline.     (Amm.  Uarc  L  e.) 

3.  The  word  waa  alao  applied  to  ibipa  which 
had  dceka.  In  oppoaicion  to  Aplra<ti.     [Natib.] 

CATAPIRA'TER  {Kirra<t„panip(a,  |8»*Jt),tb« 
lead  uied  in  aoimding  (^v  t^  ^oAifaiv),  or  fathom- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  navigatioiL  The  mode 
of  employing  thia  inatniment  appcart  lo  hare  nn- 
dergnne  no  change  for  more  than  two  thoniand 
yean,  and  ia  dcaciibed  with  exactneat  in  the  ac- 
rounl  of  St.  Paut>  voyage  and  abipwreck  at  Me- 
lite.  (Adi,  xxviL  28.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  wai  attached  to  a  long  line,  lo  na  to  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  tbe  water  in  advance  of  the 
Tcaiel,  and  to  aink  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  the  line 
being  marked  wiih  a  knot  at  each  bthom,  to  men- 
lure  the  depth.  (laid.  Or^.  x\x.  4  ;  Eoitath.  m 
//.  T.  336.)  By  imcnring  the  bottom  of  the  lend 
with  tallow  (anedm,  Luciliui,  ap.  lad.  i.  c),  ipc- 
cimcni  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  ahowiii); 
whclher  it  nu  clay  (Ileivd.  ii.  £),  gravel,  or  hard 
rock.  [J.  y.] 

CATAPULTA.    fTo»ii«NTUii.] 
CATARACTA  {iiitraf^iicn,t),  a  porteullii,  k> 
called  becauie  it  fell  with  great  forca  and  a  load 
-lie.     According  to  Vegotini  l,De  R»  MO.  \i.  i), 
wai  an  additional  defisce,  luapended  bj  iron 


CATENA, 
nngi  ud  Rppea,  berore  tha  gatci  of  ■  city,  bi  null 
k  mumei  Ihst,  wlen  the  enemj  liad  cotne  np  to 
tfaa  git^  t^e  portcoUla  might  be  let  down  lo  u  to 
that  them  in,  uid  to  enable  the  besieged  to  ftnail 
tbem  fimm  abiiTe.  In  the  ■ccmnpanj'ing  plan  of 
tbepniid|]al  entnuec  to  Pompeii,  then  are  tna 
udevsji  fbc  foot  fBMtngen,  and  a  nad  between 
tbeEii,^iirteen  f*cl  wide,  for  earnaget.  The  gatci 
wot  pUced  at  A,  A,  turning  on  piTola  [Cjikoo}, 
ma  if  proTed  \>J  tlw  hols  in  the  parement,  which 
(tiU  remain.  Thii  end  of  the  mad  waa  nean»t  to 
the  town ;  in  the  oppoeite  diiection,  the  toad  led 
into  the  cwintrj.  The  poitcultia  wsi  at  B,  B,  and 
wat  made  la  slide  in  gnorei  mt  in  the  walla.  The 
lidewajK,  «eenrcd  with  onaller  galei,  were  roofed 

■     ■'       'Uiei»rtmllii(H_,     __ 

iduded  by  the 
pocteullii;  or,  if  thaj  forced  their  way  into  the 
borbicfttt  and  attempted  to  break  down  the  gates, 
the  dtiKOS,  nuToaoding  and  attacking  them  from 
abOTC^  had  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  im- 
pedii^  and  destroying  them.  Vegetioi  speaks  of 
the  "^taiada  **  as  an  ancitrti  conlriTance  ;  and 
it  a[qian  to  haie  becD  employed  by  the  Jews  at 
Jeruialem  as  early  aa  the  lime  of  David.  (Pial, 
«iir.  7,  9 ;  comp,  Jer.  xi.  2.  Sept.)         (J.  Y.] 

KATASKOPES  ORAPHE'  (nirraaKowvs 
yfo^),  an  action  brought  againat  spies  at  Athens. 
If  a  ipy  was  discovered,  be  was  placed  on  the 
nek,  in  order  1»  obtun  infbrmalioa  from  him,  and 
afieiwards  pat  to  death.  (Antiphanee,  op.  Alien, 
iL  jl66,  d.  [  Dem.  Dt  Oar.  p.  273i  Aescbin. 
c  Ctadpi.  p.  616;  Plut.  Fil.  du.  Oral.  p.  a48,x) 
It  i^ipcan  that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this 

crimen  were  accoaed  of  irpoBwrltb 

CATASTA.     [Smvus.] 

CATEIA,  a  mitaile  tued  in  var  by  tbc  Ger- 
tnaiu.  Gaol*,  and  some  of  the  Italian  oatiami  ( Viig. 
Afw.  TiL  7*1  (  Val.  Flat  TL  83  ;  AuL  GelL  i. 
aS),  supposed  to  resemble  the  ailia.  (Serr.  in 
AeiL  Lc;  Isid.  OHg.  iviii.  7.)  It  probably  had 
its  name  Emm  cittiiig  s  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms 
attain  a  weapon,  CQtdia,  to  ctil  or  majigle,  and 
miiaa,  to  fight,  are  nearly  allied  to  it.       [J.  Y.' 

CATELLA.     [CiT«N*.] 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (iAiKfii,  dim. 
Uuour,  kKvaiiuiy),  a  chain.  The  chains  which 
were  of  superior  value,  either  on  account  of  the 
material  or  the  workmaiuhip,  an  commonly  called 
ooMIaa  (^i^ia),  tha  dimiuutive  expressing  their 
fineness  and  delicacy  aa  well  as  their  minaleness. 
The  specimens  of  ancient  chains  which  we  have  in 
bmnie  lampe,  in  Kales  [L[BnA],and  in  omamenta 
for  the  person,  especially  necklaces  [MoNiLK],shon 
a  great  variety  of  el^anl  and  ingenious  paltems. 
Besides  a  plain  circle  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is 
often  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a 
circle  at  each  end,  or  asaumei  other  foRns,  aome  of 
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platted  irin  or  thread,  like  tha  gold  el 
manufactured  at  Venice.  Thii  la  npn 
the  lowest  figure  of  the  voodcnt. 

These  valuable  chains  were  sametiniea  gim  'aa 
mwarda  to  the  soldiers  (Liv.  nnv.  31)  ;  but  they 
were  commonly  worn  by  women  (Hot.  S^,  i.  17. 
55),  either  on  the  neck  (rtpl  Th>  Tpdxq'ur 
i>.iaiir,  Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Hem.),  or  round 
the  waiit  (Plin.  H.N.n^  12);  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  or  jewels  act  in  gold,  keys, 
]acket^  and  other  trinkets.  [J.  Y.] 

CATERVA'RII.  [Gladutorbb.] 
CA'TliBDIU,n«eati  but  the  term  wti  more 
paiticulariy  applied  to  the  soft  seats  med  by  «o- 
men,  whereas  leUa  signified  a  teat  common  to  both 
■eiet  {inter  Jemateas  oaiiedrtu^  Mart.  iii.  63,  iv, 
79;  llor.  Sat.  L  10.  91;  Prop.  iv.  i.  37).  The 
cathedrae  were,  no  doubt,  of  vaiioos  foniu  aad 
sizes  ;  hut  ihey  usually  appear  to  have  had  badii 
to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one  repreieotsd  in 
the  anneied  woodcut,  which  is  lakea  fiom  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  work  aa  Greek  vasea.  On 
the  cathedra  is  sealed  a  bride,  who  ia  being  iiuiaed 
by  a  female  slave  with  a  bii  made  of  peacock'i 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
abroad  in  these  cathedrae  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  eSemi- 
nate  persons  of  the  other  sex  (Mtta  eeniaferaltir 
cathedra,  Juv.  Sat.  i.  65  ;  compare  ix.  SI).  The 
word  cathedra  was  alao  applied  to  the  choir  or 
pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.  (Juv.  Snt. 
vii.  203 ;  Mart  l  77.)  Compare  Biitliger,  Sabim, 
vol. ;.  p.  35 ;  Schea'cr,  De  Re  Vdiad.  u.  4. 

CATILLUa.     [CATrwuiLl 

CATINU3,  or  CATINUK"  1»^  "JuK  on 
which  fish  and  meat  were  served  up  at  table. 
Hence  Horace  speaka  of  an  mi^iistin  pataou  aa  an 
indication  of  niggardlineaa  on  ue  part  of  the  host, 
<Hor.  Ep.  il  4.  77  i  Pars,  iil  II.)  From  thi* 
word  came  the  diminutive  ooti^  or  catUlam,  ft 
small  dish. 

CAVAE'DIUM.    [DoMua.] 

CAVKA.    [Theatbum.] 

CAUPO.  The  nature  of  the  huaineaa  of  a 
cnupo  it  eiptained  by  Gaiu*  {A<t  Edi'cL  Proeme. 
Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  5) :  "  caapo  . . .  raerccdtm  aedplt 


SS8  CAUPONA. 

BOB  pA  nulodia,  Kd  . . .  al  Tistons  DidDera  i 
otapoM  patintar...Pt  tamen  eiutoA'ae  Domin 
tenetnr."  The  (aupo  lodged  trBTellen  in  hi 
boiue,  and,  tboogh  hit  honie  wni  not  opennl  fn 
tlu  taSt  keeping  of  tnivellm'  goodi,  yet  be  w)ig 
■niHcnbls  lot  tbeit  goodi  if  itDlen  out  c 
bonte,  and  alia  for  damegc  done  U>  tliem  i 
The  praetor'*  tdict  »u  in  thl«  torm:  "N 
{cairiert  by  Mea),  cauponei,  itabulaiii  (penoDi 
kept   alablei  foi   beuti),    quod  cujiuqoe  n 


dabo." 


By  til 


-nenllj  liable  for  the  thinge  which 
care  ;  for  Iba  wordi  "  quod  cujusqu*  ulTum  fore 
recejKcint,"  an  eiplained  tbiu,  "  qaamcunque  res 
oive  merccra  receperioL**  But  if  the  goodi  of  thi 
traveller  were  loit  or  damaged  owing  to  any  ml' 
■roidflble  cslamily,  u  robbery,  Ere,  or  iba  like,  tbi 
caupo  wai  uot  aiuweiable.  The  action  vbich  tbi 
edict  gave  wu  "  in  faetiun,"  or  an  action  on  thi 
caie  ;  and  it  wai  Hononrin,  lIiHt  ii,  given  by  Ib> 
praetor.  The  reason  why  on  Honoraria  actio  wai 
allowed,  though  tbere  might  be  actionet  civitea,  ii 
eiplained  by  Pomponius  (quoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
EdictiuD,  Dig.  4.  liL 9. 1. 3.  g  I) :  ' 
tbere  might  be  an  actio  locoti 
an  aetio  depoaitl,  against  the  cai 
actio  locati  e£  conducti,  the  eaup 
■weiable  only  foi  culpa,  and  in  tl 
he  would  be  (Hi.wereble  only  ftr  dolus, 


(his  hon 


'n  if  there  was 


.   .         ,  .  ThoEnj 

lish  law  at  to  liability  of  an  innkeeper  is  the  sam< 
(Kent  o.  Shuckord,  2  B.  &  Ad,  B03.)      (O.  L] 

CAUPO'NA,  signified,  1.  An  inn,  where  tn 
lellen  obtained  food  and  lodging ;  in  which  seni 
it  aniwercd  to  the  Oreek  words  iTiu4aictibi 
KOTnyirytng,  and  unnUuirii.  2.  A  ibop,  whti 
wine  and  ready-drewed  meat  were  sold,  and  thtu 
eorrcspondcd         ■      - 


10  kept  a 


tilled  m 


It  has  been  nunnlained  bjr  many  wrilen 
the  Qreeki  and  Romans  bad  no  ions  for  the 
commodstion  of  petions  of  any  leapectability, 
that   their  caapoaa*  and   ■tarSoKfin    were   i 
houKt  of  shelter  for  the  lowest  daiiea.  That  i 
however,  was  not  the  caic,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show  ;  though 
it  is,  BI  the  lame  time,  veiy   evident  that   their 
bouses  of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond, 
either  in  jiie  or  convenience,  to  similflr  places  in 

Gnek    7n7U,^The  hospitality  of  the  enrlioil 

later  times  tbey  appear  to  have  been  very  numa- 
rous.  The  public  ambaaeadan  of  Athens  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  house*  (AeKhia.Oe/'o&.  Z«j. 
'  11  well  OS  private  persons.     (Cic.  Dt  Dirt. 


L  27,  /j 
be  remo 


i-) 


which,  il 


ked,  that  the  great  number  of  festival 
»iii>.i>  wen  celebrated  in  the  dificnnt  towns  of 
Oieece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  peraoni  flocked  frora  nil  parts  of  the 
Hellonic  world,  must  have  required  a  coniidemble 
number  of  inns  to  accommodate  stmngcrs,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  the  festiiali  were  celebrated, 
but  also  OD  the  roads  leading  to  those  placea. 
(Becker,  CMrildti,  voLi.  p.  131.) 

The  word  KownKftov  signiRcd,  as  haa  been  al- 
ready lemarked,  a  place  where  wioe  and  reody- 


CAUPONA. 
dreaaed  protisiana  wen  (obL  Rin)X«f  ngBifias 
in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  aold  goodi  in  amnll 
quantities,  iriience  he  is  sometimea  called  iraAr)>- 
uiiniXiir,  and  his  buineas  nv^ryKorT^iitai  (Deni. 
0.  Diom^tador.  p.  1285;  Ariitopb.  /"U.  IlfiG  ; 
PoUui,  viL  12)  I  but  the  term  it  more  jxirticDlariT 
applied  to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dniaed  provi- 
sions, and  especially  wine  in  small  qnantitica. 
(PlaLCtof^.  p.  £18.)  When  a  retail  dealer  in 
other  eommodilica  is  spoken  of.  the  name  of  hit 
trade  it  nsuallv  prefixed  ;  ihn*  we  read  of  rpoAi- 
ToiclniAsi  (Pint.  Ptrid.  24),  (wAwv  tirttkn 
(Arittopb.  Pat,  1175),  hrriiar  liwiDuii  {Id. 
439),  ^ifXiMdnjAsr,  &c  In  these  winXfia 
only  penans  of  the  very  lowest  doss  wen  aDcm- 
tfflned  to  eat  and  drink.  (Itoer.  Aniop.  &  18  ; 
Becker,  Chariiiia,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  &c) 

2.  Aosua  Ima.  —  A  Roman  inn  was  called  not 
only  eo^oiht,  but  also  iabema  and  laierua  diner- 
sono,  or  simply  ditrrtoruiat  or  drtvrimiim.  Along 
all  thu  great  roads  of  Italy  there  wen  urns,  as  we 
see  from  the  doicription  which  Horace  give*  of  hia 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium  {Sat.  i.  5), 
though  the  accammodatioa  which  they  oilered  waa 
generally  of  a  poor  kind.  We  also  find  mentioD 
of 'public  inn*  in  Italy  in  other  p  ' 


o  auei 


I,  PhU.  ii 


i!  -.  Hor. 


11.  11  ; 


Prepert.  iv.  8.  19;  Aeti  of  lit  ApaMlv,  ccviii, 
IS.)  At  Rome,  there  must  have  been  many  Ions 
to  Qcconunodaw  strangers,  but  they  are  hardly  ever 
spoken  oE  We,  however,  find  frequent  mention 
of  bouse*  where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions 
were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  noin^ 
ruui  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  honte*  where 
persons  were  allowed  to  est  and  drink  wen  luually 
called  PopHiae  and  not  cauponae  ;  and  the  keepen 
of  them,  Popau.  They  were  principally  frequented 
by  slaves  and  the  hiwer  dosses  (Cic  Pro  Mil.  24), 
and  were  consequently  only  furnished  with  ttoola 
r_  ...1     .........      I  Martial  {v. 


70)   c 


Thi* 


i*  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  a 
Pompeii  in  a  wine-ihap,  rcpreoenting  a  drinkjng- 
icene.  There  are  four  perwni  sitting  on  stools 
round  a  tripod  table.  The  dreu  of  two  of  the 
£gurc*  is  remarkable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble 


of  the  oipotei,  worn  by  the  Italian  •oilora 
and  fi^etmen  of  the  present  day.  Thej  uu  cups 
made  of  bom  instead  of  glosses,  and  from  their 
whole  appearance  eridently  belong  to  the  lower 
orders.  Above  them  an  different  sort!  of  eatable* 
hung  upon  a  row  of  p^s. 

The  ITumopoiia,  i^ich  an  spoken  rf  in  Ibe 

article  Calida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  a* 

pD|Hnae.     Many  of  these  popinno  wen  litll* 

ei  than  the  Lupaiarii  or  brothel* ;  whenca 
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Horace  (JSaL  iL  4.  62)  calla  tbem  tmmnndas 
popimaa.  The  wine-ibop  at  Pompeii,  where  the 
painting  deacribed  above  was  found,  seems  to  have 
beea  a  house  of  this  description ;  for  behind  the 
ahop  there  is  an  inner  chamber  containing  paint- 
iqgs  of  every  species  of  indecency.  (GelPs  Pom- 
peiama,  toI  ii.  p.  10.)  The  GoMtfoe,  which  are 
sometimes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
popinae  (Suet  Tib.  34),  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  wiUi  the  Uutra.  (Liv.  zxvi 
2 ;  Cic  PkiL  xiii.  11,  Pro  Seji.  9.)  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Ti- 
berius forbad  all  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in 
these  shops  (Suet  Tib.  34) ;  and  Claudius  com- 
manded them  to  be  shut  up  altogether.  (Dion 
CassL  Iz.  6.)  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
soon  opened  agaio^  if  they  were  ever  closed ;  for 
Nero  commanded  that  noUiing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vege- 
Ubtes  (Suet  Ner.  16 ;  Dion  Cass.  bdi.  14) ;  and 
an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  also  published  by 
Veqiasiaa.     (Dion  Cass.  Izvi  10.) 

Persoas  who  kept  inns  or  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estimation 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Theopbr. 
CSutr.  6 ;  Plat  Ltff.  xl  pp.  918, 919)  ;  and  though 
the  epithets  of  perfidi  and  maUgni^  which  Horace 
gives  to  them  {SaL  L  1.  29,  L  5.  4),  may  refer 
only  to  particular  innkeepers,  yet  they  seem  to  ex- 
press the  common  opinion  entertained  respecting 
the  whole  dass.  (Zdl,  Die  WirihshUuter  d.  Alien; 
Stockmann,  De  Popinis;  Becker,  GoUmMj  vol  1. 
pp.227— 236.) 

CAUSA  UBERA'LIS.  [Assebtor.] 
CAUSAE  PROBATIO.  [Civita&] 
CAUSIA  (icovo-la),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
which  was  made  of  felt  and  worn  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  (Valer.  Max.  v.  1.  §  4.)  Its  form 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  are  taken 
finan  a  fictile  vase,  and  from  a  medal  of  Alexander 
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I.  of  Maeedon.  The  Romans  adopted  it  from  the 
Macedonians  (Plant  Mii,  Glor.  iv.  4.  42,  Pers. 
i  3.  75  ;  Antip.  Thess.  m  Brunckii  AndL  iL  111), 
and  more  especially  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who 
used  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  cos- 
tame.     (Herodian.  iv.  8.  §  5.)  [J.  Y.J 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another ;  also  security  or  legal 
safety  wnich  one  person  obtains  by  the  advice  or 
assistance  of  another.  The  general  term  (cautio) 
is  distributed  into  its  species  according  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  Ihe  security,  which  may  be  by 
ntisdatio,  by  a  fidejussio,  and  in  various  other 
ways.    The  general  sense  of  the  word  cautio  is 


aeeordiagly  modified  by  its  adjuncts,  as  cantio 
fidejussoria,  pignecaticia,  or  hjrpothecaria,  and  so 
on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express  both  the  security 
which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex  may  require  one 
party  to  give  to  anoth^,  which  applies  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of  which  a 
court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the  secu- 
rity which  is  given  and  received  by  and  between 
parties  nqt  in  litigation.  The  words  cautio  and 
cavere  are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter 
sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fide- 
jussoria. 

The  cautio  was  most  firequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument {chirogrtipkum  or  itutrvmeniuni)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  27.)  Cicero  {Ad 
Din.  vil  18)  uses  the  expression  oanttio  dwrograpki 
met.  The  phrase  oaoere  aUquid  aUeui  expressed 
the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to  another  as 
to  some  particular  thing  or  act  (Dig.  29.  tit  2. 
S.9;  35.  tit  1.  s.  18.) 

Ulpian  (Dig.  46.  tit  5)  divides  the  praetoriae 
stipulationes  into  three  species,  judiciales,  cautio- 
nales,  communes ;  and  he  defines  the  cautionalcs 
to  be  those  which  are  equivalent  to  an  action 
{in^ar  acUouis  habeni)  and  are  a  good  ground  for 
a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis,  tutela, 
ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum.  Cau- 
tiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipulationes, 
were  such  contracts  as  would  be  groimd  of  actions. 
The  following  examples  will  explain  the  passage  of 
Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay 
legacies,  unless  the  legatee  gave  security  (cautio) 
to  refund  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed 
should  turn  out  to  be  bad.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  17.) 
The  Muciana  cautio  applied  to  the  case  of  testar 
mentary  conditions,  which  consisted  in  not  doing 
some  act,  which,  if  done,  would  deprive  the  heres 
or  legatarius  of  the  hereditas  or  the  legacy.  In 
order  that  the  person  who  could  take  the  hereditas 
or  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  the  condition  being 
broken,  might  have  the  proper^  secured,  he  was 
entitled  to  have  the  Muciana  cantio.  (Dig.  35. 
tit  1.  B.  7,  18,  73.)  The  heres  was  also  in  some 
cases  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 
legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bonomm 
Possessio.  Tutoies  and  curatores  were  required  to 
give  security  (juUmlare)  for  the  due  administration 
of  the  property  introsted  to  them,  unless  the  tutor 
was  aj^inted  by  testament,  or  unless  the  curator 
was  a  curator  legitimus.  (Gaius,  L  199.)  A  pro- 
curator who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party, 
might  be  required  to  give  securily  that  the  absent 
party  would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of 
his  procurator  (Id.  iv.  99);  this  security  was  a 
species  satisdationis,  included  under  the  genus 
cautio.  (Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  3,  18,  18,  &c)  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
^mperty  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  claim 
security  from  the  person  who  was  threatening  the 
mischief  (Cic.  lip.  4 ;  Gains,  iv.  31  ;  Dig.  43. 
tit  8.  s.  5.) 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him 
to  declare  that  he  had  a  ^od  title  to  it,  and  that 
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if  any  person  recovered  it  from  the  puicliaaer  hj  a 
better  title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser; and,  in  some  cases,  the  cautio  was  for 
double  the  value  of  the  thing.  (Dig.  21.  tit  2. 
ft.  60.)     This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
i^ing  his  demand :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor^s  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.  (Cic.  Brut.  6  ;  Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  s.  89,  94.) 
Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus  fnictus 
of  a  thing  was  given,  might  be  required  to  give 
security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  properly, 
and  not  waste  it.     (Dig.  7.  tit.  9.) 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.  (Cia  Ad  Font, 
liL  1,  viL  6,  Pro  Mur^ia,  c  10.) 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  thing  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase, 
—  Cauium  eat  leffe,  prineipalibut  constiiutionibus^ 
&c  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer.  [6.  L.] 

CEADAS  (K«c£5a$)  or  CAEADAS  {KcudSas), 
was  a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  Daralhron  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
134  ;  Stiab.  viiL  p.  367  ;  Pans.  iv.  18.  §  4 ;  Suidas, 
«.  V,  BdpaJOpoy,  KaidSas,  Kc(£fias.) 

CEDIT  DIES.     [Lbgatum.] 

CE'LERES,  are  said  to  have  been*  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
Romulus  both  in  peace  and  war  (Li v.  i.  15 ;  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  13  ;  Plut.  Rom.  26).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Celeres  were  not  simply 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  were  the  same  as 
the  equites,  or  horsemen,  a  fact  which  is  expressly 
stated  by  some  writers  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiu  2.  s.  9), 
and  implied  by  others  (Dionys.  L  c),  [Equitbs.] 
The  etymology  of  Celeres  is  variously  given.  Some 
writers  derived  it  from  their  leader  Celer,  who  was 
said  to  have  slain  Remus,  but  most  writers  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  K4\ris,  in  reference  to  the 
quickness  of  their  service.  (Serv,  ctd  Virg,  Aen, 
xi.  603.)  Niebuhr  supposes  celeres  to  be  identical 
with  pciriciiy  and  maintains  that  the  former  word 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  L 
p.  331) ;  but  although  the  equites  were  at  first 
itnoubtedly  chosen  fiY>m  the  patricians,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  oderea  wa« 
synonymous  with  patridi. 

The  Celeres  were  under  the  command  of  a  7W- 
bufius  CeUrunty  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  king,  as  the  magister  eqiTitum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictator.  He  occupied  the 
second  phice  in  the  state,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  comitia. 
Whether  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  has  been  questioned,  but  the  former 
is  the  more  probable.  (Lyd.  De  Mag.  114;  Pom- 
pon, de  Orig.  Jur.  in  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §§  15, 
10  ;  Dionys.  iv.  71  ;  comp.  Becker,  HandbuiA  der 
B^mitch.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  239,  338.) 

CELLA,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  a  store- 
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room  of  any  kind.  (Varr.  De  Ling.  Lot.  ▼.  16t2L 
ed.  MUller.)  Of  these  there  were  various  de- 
scriptions, which  took  their  distinguishing  deno- 
minations frt>m  the  articles  they  contained,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eella  pemiaria  or  penarui,  the  edla 
olearia  and  cdLa  vinaria.  The  slave  to  whom  the 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  was  called 
ceUarius  (Plaut  Capt.  iv.  2.  1 15  ;  Senec.  Ep.  122), 
or  promus  (Colum.  xii.  3),  or  condus,  **  quia  promit 
quod  oondiium  est  **  (compare  Hor.  Cttrm,  i.  9.  7« 
iii.  21.  8),  and  sometimes  promus  condus  and  pro- 
curator pent.  (Plaut  Paeud.  ii  2.  14.)  This  an- 
swers to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Virg.  Geftrg.  iv.  164) 
were  also  termed  eellae  ;  hence  the  dormitories  of 
slaves  and  menials  are  called  odlae  (Cic  PhiL 
it  27  ;  Columella,  i.  6),  and  cdiae  famiUarioae 
(Vitruv.  vL  10.  p.  182)  in  distinction  to  a  bed- 
chamber, which  was  cubiculum.  Thus  a  sleeping- 
room  at  a  publichouse  is  also  termed  cella.  (Petron. 
55.)  For  the  same  reason  the  dens  in  a  brothel 
ore  eellae.  (Petron.  8 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  128.)  Each 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (Ibid.  122),  over 
which  her  name  and  the  price  of  her  &vours  were 
inscribed  (Senec.  Controv.  i.  2) ;  hence  eella  t'li- 
scripta  means  a  brothel.  (Mart  xi.  45.  1.)  Cella 
ostiarii  (Vitruv.  vi.  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jamtoris 
(Suet  Viiell.  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths  the  edla  oaldaria,  iepidaria,  and 
Jrtgidaria,  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.     [Balnbab.] 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is  the  part  in- 
cluded within  the  outside  shell,  (ttikSs  (see  th« 
lower  woodcut  in  Antab),  was  also  called  oella. 
There  was  sometimes  moro  than  one  cdla  within 
the  same  peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in 
which  case  they  were  cither  turned  back  to  back, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  m  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol. 
In  such  instances  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statue  it  contained,^  as  oella  Jovis,  cella 
Junonis,  cella  Minervae.  [A.  R.] 

CELLA'RIUS.     [Cbxla.] 

CENOTATHIUM,  a  cenotaph  (irevis  and 
rdupos)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as 
a  memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried 
elsewhere,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  alL  (Comp. 
Thuc.  \l  34 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  303.) 

Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  reluj^tosa,  and 
therefore  divini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Venis  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  BO.  (Heinec  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  1.)       [R  W.] 

CENSITOR.     [Cbnsor,] 

CENSUA'LES.     [Cbnsor.] 

CENSOR  {rifirrrfis\  the  name  of  two  magis- 
trates of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic  Their 
office  was  called  Oensura  {rifirireia  or  rifitiria). 
The  Census,  which  was  a  register  of  Roman 
citizens  and  of  their  property,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Servius  TuUius,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  taken 
by  the  consuls ;  and  special  magistrates  were  not 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  till  the 
year  &  c.  443.  The  reason  of  this  alteration 
was  owing  to  the  appointment  jn  the  preceding 
year  of  tribuni  militum  with  consular  power  in 
place  of  the  consuls ;  and  as  these  tribunes  might 
be  p!clteians,  the  patricians  deprived  the  consiilsi 
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and  eomeqnentiy  their  representativet,  the  tri- 
biiDet,  of  the  right  of  taking  the  cengaa,  and  en- 
trusted it  to  two  magistrates,  called  Qmaores,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  patricians. 
The  magistracy  continued  to  be  a  patrician  one 
till  B.  c.  361,  when  C  Marcius  Rutilos  waa  the 
first  plebeian  censor  (Li v.  vii.  22).  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  B.  c  339,  it  was  provided  by  one  of 
the  Publilian  laws,  tiiat  one  of  the  censors  must 
necessarily  be  a  plebeian  (Liv.  viiL  1 2),  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  a  280  that  a  plebeian  censor  performed 
the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  {lustrum  con- 
diditf  lav.  Epit  13).  In  B.  c.  131  the  two  censors 
were  for  the  first  time  plebeians. 

There  were  always  two  censors,  because  the  two 
eonsnls  had  previously  taken  the  census  together. 
If  one  of  the  censors  died  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  another  had  at  first  to  be  choe^i  in  his 
stead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls.  This,  how- 
ever, haraened  only  once,  namely,  in  &  c.  393  ; 
because  ^e  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  this 
lustrum  excited  religious  fears  against  the  practice 
(Liv.  V.  31).  From  this  timye,  if  one  of  the  censors 
died,  his  colleague  resigned,  and  two  new  censors 
were  chosen.  (Liv.  vi  27,  ix.  34,  xxiv.  43, 
zxviL  6.) 

The  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  cen- 
toriata  held  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul. 
(GelL  xiii.  15  ;  Liv.  xL  45.)  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the  comitia 
cnriata,  and  that  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  centuries ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
iopposition,  and  the  truth  of  it  depends  entirely 
npon  the  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the 
election  of  the  consuls.  [Consul.]  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  both  censors  should  be  elected  on  the 
same  day ;  and  accordingly  if  the  voting  for  the 
second  was  not  finished,  the  election  of  the  first 
went  for  nothing,  and  new  comitia  had  to  be  held. 
(Liv.  ix.  34.)  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
censors  were  held  mider  different  auspices  firom 
those  at  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  praetors  ; 
and  the  censors  were  accordingly  not  regarded  as 
their  ooUeagnea,  although  they  likewise  possessed 
the  tmunma  auspida  (Gell.  xiii.  15).  The  comitia 
were  held  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  very  aeon 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office  (Liv.  xxiv. 
10,  xxxix.  41)  ;  and  the  censors,  as  soon  as  they 
were  elected  and  the  censorial  power  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  a  &jr  eenturicUa,  were  fully 
instaUed  in  their  office.  (Cic.  cle  Lep.  Agr.  iL  11; 
Liv.  xl.  45.)  As  a  general  principle  the  only 
persons  eligible  to  the  office  were  those  who  had 
previously  been  consuls  ;  but  a  few  exceptions 
occur.  At  first  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a 
person  being  censor  a  second  time  ;  but  the  only 
person,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
C.  Marcius  Rntllus  in  b.  c.  265  ;  and  he  brought 
forward  a  law  in  this  year,  enacting  that  no  one 
should  be  chosen  censor  a  second  time,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  surname  of  Censorinus. 
(Pint  Cmid.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  iy.  1.  §  3.) 

The  censorship  is  distinguished  from  aU  other 
Roman  magistracies  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  held.  The  censors  were  originally 
chosen  for  a  whole  lustrum,  that  is,  a  period  of 
five  years  ;  but  their  office  waa  limited  to  eighteen 
months,  as  early  as  ten  years  after  its  insti- 
tution (b.  c  433),  by  a  law  of  the  dictator 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  (Liv.  iv.  24,  ix.  33). 
The  censors  also  held  a   very    peculiar  position 
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with  respect  to  rank  and  dignity.  No  imperium 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  and  accordingly  they 
had  no  lictors.  (Zonar.  vii.  19.)  The^  o&Mxwae 
was  granted  to  them  by  a  ^  oentunata^  and  not 
by  the  curiae,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  consuls  and  praetors.  (Cic, 
de  Leg.  Agr,  iL  11.)  But  notwithstanding  this, 
the  censorship  was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  dictatorship  ; 
it  was  an  Uf^  Vx^>  ^  tanctui  tnagisttxitus,  to  which 
the  deepest  reverence  was  due.  (Plut.  Cat  Maj, 
16,  n»nuH.  18,  CamilL  2,  14,  AemU.  Paul.  38  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fain,  iiL  10.)  The  high  rank  and  dignity 
which  the  censorship  obtained,  was  owing  to  the 
various  important  duties  gradually  entrusted  to  it, 
and  especixUly  to  its  possessing  the  regimen  morumy 
or  general  control  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of 
the  citizens  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  they 
were  regulated  solely  by  their  own  views  of  duty, 
and  were  not  responsible  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state.  (Dionys.  in  Mai,  Nova  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  516  ; 
Liv.  iv.  24,  xxix.  37;  Val.  Max.  vii.  2.  §  6.)  The 
censors  possessed  of  course  the  sella  curulis  (Liv. 
xL  45),  but  with  respect  to  their  official  dress  there 
is  some  doubt.  From  a  well-known  passage  of 
Polybins  (vi  53),  describing  the  use  of  the 
imagines  at  funerals,  we  may  conclude  that  a  con* 
sul  or  praetor  wore  the  praetcxta,  one  who  triumphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  purple  toga  pecu- 
liar to  him ;  but  other  writers  speak  of  their 
official  dress  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  magistrates.  (Zonar.  vii.  19 ;  A  then.  xiv. 
p.  660,  c.)  The  fimeral  of  a  censor  was  always 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
hence  a  /wms  oensorium  was  voted  even  to  the 
emperors.    (Tac  Awn.  iv.  15,  xiii.  2.) 

The  censorship  continued  in  existence  for  421 
years,  namely,  from  b.  c.  443  to  b.  c.  22  ;  but 
during  this  period  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  censor  being  chosen  at  all.  According  to  one 
statement  the  office  was  abolished  by  Sulla 
(SchoL  Gronov.  ad  Cic.  Div.  in  CaeoU.  3,  p.  384, 
ed.  Orelli),  and  although  the  authority,  on  which 
this  statement  rests,  is  not  of  much  weight,  the 
fact  itself  is  probable ;  for  there  was  no  census 
during  the  two  lustra  which  elapsed  from  Sulkies 
dictatorship  to  the  first  consulship  of  Pompey 
(b.  c.  82 — 70),  and  any  strict  regimen  morum 
would  have  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the 
aristocracy  in  whose  fiivour  Sulla  legislated.  If 
the  censorship  was  done  away  with  by  Snlla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  Its  power  was  limited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Clodius  (b.  a  58), 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  person  from 
the  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii. 
13  ;  Cic.  pro  SejU.  25,  de  Prov.  Cons.  15.)  This 
law,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey  (b.  c  52),  on  the  proposition  of  his  col- 
league Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio  (Dion  Cass.  xl. 
57),  but  the  censorship  never  recovered  its  former 
power  and  influence.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censors  were  elected  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they 
were  again  appointed,  namely  in  B.  c.  22,  when 
Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Panlus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  to  fill  the  office.  (Suet.  Aug, 
37,  Claud,  1 6  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2.)  This  was  the 
last  tijuu  that  such  magistrates  were  appointed  { 
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the  emperon  in  fnture  discharged  the  dnties  of 
their  oi&ce  under  the  name  of  Praefeetttra  Moram, 
Some  of  the  emperors  aometimes  took  the  name  of 
censor  when  they  actually  held  a  census  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  was  the  case  with  Claudius,  who 
appointed  the  eld^  Vitellins  as  his  collea^e  (Suet. 
ClaMd,  16  ;  Tac  Ann.  xii  4,  Hist.  L  0),  and  with 
Vespasian,  who  likewise  had  a  colleague  in  his  son 
Titus.  (Suet  Vesp.  8,  TU.  6.)  Domitian  assumed 
the  title  of  censor  perpetuus  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  18), 
but  this  example  was  not  imitated  by  succeeding 
emperors.  In  the  reign  of  Decius  we  find  the 
elder  Valerian  nominated  to  the  censorship  without 
a  colleague  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Valer.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  censorship  (Symmach.  Ep.  ir. 
29,  Y.  9),  but  this  design  was  never  carried  into 
effect 

The  duties  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  all  of  which  were  however  closely 
connected  with  one  another:  I.  The  Census^  or 
register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property,  in 
which  were  included  the  lectio  §enatus^  and  the 
reeogniOo  equitum  ;  II.  The  Regimen  Morum  ;  and 
III.  T/te  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  state, 
under  which  were  classed  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  erection  of  all  new 
public  works.  The  original  business  of  the  censor- 
ship was  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind  ;  and 
was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  taking  the  census 
(Liv.  iv.  8)  ;  but  the  possession  of  this  power 
gradually  brought  with  it  fresh  power  and  new 
duties,  as  is  snown  bdow.  A  general  view  of 
these  duties  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  3) :  —  **  Censores 
populi  aevitates,  soboles,  familias  pecuniasque  cen- 
sento :  urbis  templa,  vias,  aquas,  aenrium,  vecti- 
galia  tuento:  populique  partes  in  tribus  distri- 
buunto :  exin  pecunias,  aevitates,  ordines  partiunto : 
equitum,  peditumque  prolem  describunto :  caelibes 
esse  prohibento:  mores  populi  regunto:  probrum 
in  senatu  ne  relinquunto.** 

I.  Tax  Cbnsus,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
of  the  censors,  for  which  the  proper  expression  is 
eensum  agere  (Liv.  iiL  3,  22,  iv.  8),  was  always 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  from  the  year 
B.  a  435  in  a  special  building  called  Villa  Publica, 
which  was  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  second 
pair  of  censors,  C.  Furius  Pacilus  and  M.  Geganius 
Macerinus.  (Liv.  iv.  22 ;  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.)  An 
account  of  the  formalities  with  which  the  census 
was  opened  is  given  in  a  fragment  of  the  Tabulae 
Cen&oriae^  preserved  by  Varro  {L,  L.  vi  86,  87, 
ed.  Miiller).  After  the  auspicia  had  been  taken, 
the  citizens  were  summoned  by  a  public  cryer 
(praeco)  to  appear  before  the  censors.  Each  tribe 
was  called  up  separately  (Dionys.  v.  75)  ;  and  the 
names  in  each  tribe  were  probably  taken  according 
to  the  lists  previously  made  out  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  tribes.  Every  paterfamilias  had  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  censors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
curule  chairs ;  and  those  names  were  taken  first 
which  were  considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such 
as  Valerius,  Salvius,  Statorius,  &c  (Festus,  s.  o. 
Locus  Luerinus ;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  pro  Soaur. 
p.  374,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  census  was  conducted  ad 
arbitrium  oensoris  ;  but  the  censors  laid  down  cer- 
tain rules  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xxix.  15),  sometimes  called 
leges  oenstd  censendo  (Liv.  xliii.  14),  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty subject  to  the  censiu»  and  in  what  way 
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their  value  waa  to  be  estimated.  According  to 
these  laws  each  citizen  had  to  c^ve  an  account  of 
himself^  of  his  fiunily,  and  of  his  property  upon 
oath,  ex  ammi  sentenHa.  (Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Liv. 
xliii.  14.)  Fint  he  had  to  give  his  full  name 
{praenonun,  nomen^  and  cognomen)  and  that  of 
his  father,  or  if  he  were  a  freedman  that  of  his 
patrcm,  and  he  wab  likewise  obliged  to  state  his 
age.  He  was  then  asked,  TVi,  ex  animi  tui  sen- 
teniia,  uxorem  habes  f  and  if  married  he  had  to 
give  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  num- 
ber, names,  and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.  (Gell. 
iv.  20  ;  Cic  de  Oral.  ii.  64  ;  Tab.  Heracl.  142 
(68) :  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  3.)  Single  women  {vidua^) 
and  orphans  (orbi  orbaeq«e\  were  represented  by 
their  tutores  ;  their  names  were  entered  in  separate 
lists,  and  they  were  not  included  in  the  sum  total 
of  capita.  (Comp.  Liv.  iii.  3,  EpiL  59.)  After 
a  citizen  had  stated  his  name,  age,  fimiily,  &c.y  he 
then  had  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  property,  so 
far  as  it  was  subject  to  the  census.  In  nudcing 
this  statement  he  was  said  censere  or  eeaserij  as  a 
deponent,  ^  to  value  or  estimate  himself**  or  as  a 
passive  '^  to  be  valued  or  estimated :  **  the  censor, 
who  received  the  statement,  was  also  said  censere, 
as  well  as  accipere  ceasmn.  (Comp.  Cic  pro  Flaee, 
32 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  Only  such  tilings  were  liable 
to  the  census  {pensui  censendo)  as  were  property 
e*  jure  Qniritium,  At  first  each  citizen  appears 
to  have  merely  riven  the  value  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  genenu  without  entering  into  details 
(Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iiL  3  ;  Festus,  s.  r. 
Censores)  ;  but  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  give 
a  minute  specification  of  coch  article,  as  well  as  the 
general  value  of  the  whole.  (Comp.  Cic  pro  Place. 
32  ;  GelL  vil  11  ;  Plut  Cat.  MaJ.  18.)  Land 
formed  the  most  important  article  in  the  census  ; 
but  public  land,  the  possessio  of  which  only  be- 
longed to  a  citizen,  was  excluded  as  not  being 
Quiritarian  property.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  such  land 
as  a  citizen  held  ear  jttre  Quiritium.  He  had  to 
state  the  name  and  situation  of  the  land,  and  to 
specify  what  portion  of  it  was  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  olive-ground :  and  to 
the  land  thus  minutely  described  he  had  to  affix 
his  own  valuation.  (Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  4.)  Slaves 
and  cattle  formed  the  next  most  important  item. 
The  censors  also  possessed  the  right  of  calling  for  a 
return  of  such  objects  as  had  not  usually  been  given 
in,  such  as  clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18.)  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  modem  writers  whether  the  cen- 
sors possessed  the  power  of  setting  a  higher  valu- 
ation on  the  property  than  the  citizens  themselves 
had  put ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  discretionary 
nature  of  the  censors^  powers,  and  the  necesrity 
almost  that  existed,  in  order  to  |»t!vent  fraud,  that 
the  right  of  making  a  surcharge  should  be  vested 
in  somebody^  hands,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  censors  had  this  power.  It  is  moreover  ex- 
pressly stated  that  on  one  occasion  they  made  aa 
extravagant  surcharge  on  articles  of  luxury  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44 ;  Plut  Cat.  Maj.  18) ;  and  even  if  they 
did  not  enter  in  their  books  the  property  of  a  person 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  returned  it,  they  accom- 
plished  the  same  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
down  the  tax  upon  the  property  at  a  higher  rate 
than  others.  The  tax  (tribtUum)  was  usually  one 
per  thousand  upon  the  property  entered  in  the  books 
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of  the  oenBoni ;  but  on  one  oocatum  the  censors,  as 
a  panisbment,  compelled  a  person  to  pay  eight  per 
thnniMnil  (oeh^Jirato  ceiua.  Lit.  It.  24). 

A  penon,  who  Tolimtarily  absented  himself 
firom  the  census,  and  thus  became  uiceiuiu,  was 
subject  to  the  sererest  punishment.  Servius  Tollius 
is  said  to  hare  threatened  the  incensus  with  im- 
pcisooment  and  death  (Lit.  i  44)  ;  and  in  die  re- 
publican period  he  might  be  sold  by  the  state  as  a 
•laTe.  (Cic  pro  Caeca.  34.)  In  the  later  times 
of  the  republic  a  person  who  was  absent  from  the 
ccDsas,  might  be  represented  by  another,  and  thus 
be  registered  by  the  censors.  ( Varr.  L,  L.  yL  86.) 
Whether  the  soldiers  who  were  absent  on  service 
had  to  appoint  a  representatiye,  may  be  questioned. 
In  anci.^nt  times  the  sudden  broking  out  of  a 
war  prevented  Uie  census  from  being  taken  (Liy. 
tL  SIX  because  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
would  necessarily  be  absent.  It  is  supposed  from 
a  passage  in  JAvj  (zzix.  37),  that  in  later  times 
the  censors  sent  commissionera  into  the  provinces 
with  fitll  powers  to  take  the  census  of  the  Roman 
■oldiers  there  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
qsecial  case.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  firom 
the  way  in  which  Cicero  pleads  the  absence  of 
Aichias  horn  Rome  with  the  army  under  Lucullus, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  having  been  en- 
rolled in  the  census  (pro  Arch,  5),  that  service  in 
the  army  was  a  valid  excuse  for  absence. 

Alter  the  censors  had  received  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  with  the  amount  of  their  property,  they 
then  had  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  tribes,  and 
also  of  the  classes  and  centuries  ;  for  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Servius  Tullius  the  position  of  each  citizen 
in  the  state  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
property.  [Comitia  Centuriata.]  These  lists 
formed  a  most  important  part  of  the  T<d»dae  Cen- 
9oriaej  under  which  name  were  included  all  the 
documents  connected  in  any  way  with  the  discharge 
of  the  censors*  duties.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Liv. 
xriv.  18  ;  Plut  Cfarf.  Afaj.  16  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
L  2L)  These  lists,  as  £u  at  least  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
in  the  aerarium,  which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(Liv.  zxix.  37)  ;  but  the  regular  depositary  for  all 
the  archives  of  the  censors  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Atrium  Libertatis,  near  the  Villa  publica  (Liv. 
xliii  16,  xlv.  15),  and  in  later  times  the  temple  of 
the  Nymphs.     (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27.) 

Besides  the  ;arrangement  of  the  citizens  into 
tribes,  centuries,  and  classes,  the  censors  had  also 
to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  senators  for  the  en- 
suing lustrum,  or  till  new  censors  were  appointed  ; 
striking  out  the  names  of  such  as  they  considered 
vnworthy,  and  making  additions  to  the  body  from 
those  who  were  qualified.  This  important  part  of 
their  duties  is  explained  under  Sknatusl  In  the 
same  manner  they  held  a  review  of  the  equites 
equo  publico,  and  added  and  removed  names  as 
they  judged  proper.  [£quitx&] 

After  the  lists  had  been  completed,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  counted  up,  and  the  sum  total  an- 
nounced ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the 
account  of  a  census,  the  number  of  citizens  is  like- 
-wise  usually  given.  They  are  in  such  cases  spoken 
of  as  ec^DUoj  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  dvium^  and  sometimes  not ;  and  hence  to  be 
registered  in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as 
o(qmt  habere.     [Caput.] 

II.  RsGiMKN  MoRUM.  This  was  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  censors*  duties,  and  the 
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one  which  eaoied  their  <^ce  to  be  the  most  re> 
vered  and  the  most  dreaded  in  the  Roman  state. 
It  naturally  grew  out  of  the  right  which  they  pos< 
sessed  of  excluding  unworthy  persons  firom  ths 
lists  of  citizens  ;  fi>r,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
^  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judges 
of  many  questions  of  fiict,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications  required  by  law  or 
custom  fi>r  the  rank  which  he  claimed,  or  whether 
he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence,  which 
rendered  him  infamous :  but  from  thence  the  transi- 
tion was  easy,  according  to  Roman  notions,  to  th(^ 
decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  was  really  worthy  of  retaining  his  rank, 
whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of 
the  law.**  In  this  manner  the  censors  gradually  be- 
came possessed  of  a  complete  superintendence  over 
the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  every  citizen. 
They  were  constituted  the  conservators  of  public 
and  private  virtue  and  morality ;  they  were  not 
simply  to  prevent  crime  or  particular  acts  of  im- 
morality, but  their  great  object  was  to  maintain 
the  old  Roman  character  and  habits,  the  mo§ 
majorum.  The  proper  expression  for  this  branch 
of  their  power  was  regimen  morum  (Cia  de  Leg. 
iil  3 ;  Liv.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  18,  xL  46,  xli.  27,  xlil 
3  ;  Suet  Avg.  27),  which  was  called  m  the  times 
of  the  empire  aara  or  praefectwra  mortan.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  censors  in  the  exercise 
of  this  branch  of  their  duties  was  called  Nota  or 
Noiatio^  or  Animadvertio  Censoria.  In  inflicting  it 
they  were  guided  only  by  their  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty ;  they  had  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  neither  through  partiality  nor  fitvour ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  bound  in  every 
case  to  state  in  their  lists,  opposite  the  name  of  the 
guilty  citizen,  the  cause  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him,  —  Subecriptio  censoria.  (Liv.  rrrW,  42 1 
Cic  pro  aueni.  42—48  ;  Gell.  iv.  20.) 

This  part  of  the  censors^  oflice  invested  them 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  in  many 
respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public  opinion 
in  modem  times ;  for  there  are  innumerable 
actions  which,  though  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  positive  laws  of  a  country. 
Even  in  cases  of  real  cnmes,  the  positive  laws  fre- 
quently punish  only  the  pejlicukr  ofiTence,  while 
in  public  opinion  the  offender,  even  after  he  haa 
undergone  punishment,  is  still  incapacitated  for 
certain  honours  and  distmctions  which  are  granted 
only  to  persons  of  miblemished  character.  Hence 
the  Roman  censors  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  oensoria  in  case  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  had 
already  suffered  punishment  for  it  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  nota  was  only  ignominia  and  not 
infiimia  (Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  6)  [Inpamia],  and  the 
censorial  verdict  was  not  a  judidttm  or  res  JHdi" 
cata  (Cic  pro  Cluent.  42),  for  ito  eflecto  wero  not 
lasting,  but  might  be  removed  by  the  following  cen- 
sors, or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censoria  was  moreover  not 
valid,  unless  both  censors  agreed.  The  ignominia 
was  thus  only  a  transitory  capitis  dimmntio,  which 
does  not  even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  magis- 
trate  of  his  office  (Lit.  xxiv.  18),  and  cartainly 
did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it  for 
obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.     Mam.  Aemilius  was  thus,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  animadTenio  oensoria,  made  dictator.  (Liv. 
IT.  81.) 

A  penon  might  be  branded  with  a  censcnia] 
aota  in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  im- 
ponible  to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it 
depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and 
the  yiew  they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even 
one  set  of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which 
was  severely  chastised  by  their  successors.  (Cic. 
de  Sened,  12.)  But  the  offences  which  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  punished  by  the  censors  are 
of  a  threefold  nature. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  e.ff.  (a)  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time 
when  a  person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the 
■tate  with  citizens.  (Va].  Max.  ii.  9.  §  1.)  The 
obligatbn  of  marrying  was  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  citizens  by  the  censors,  and  the  renisal  to 
fulfil  it  was  punished  with  a  fine  [Axs  Uxorium]. 
(6)  The  dissolution  of  matrimony  or  betrothment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  for  insufficient  reasons.  (Val. 
Max.  ii*  d.  §  2.)  (o)  Improper  conduct  towards 
one*8  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towEtfds  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.  (Plut. 
Cat  Maj,  1 7  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  6  ;  Dionys. 
zx.  3.)  (d)  InorcUnate  and  luxurious  mode  of 
jiving,  or  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money. 
A  great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
(Liv.  EpiL  14,  xxxix.  44  ;  Plut  Cat.  Maj,  18  ; 
Oellins,  iv.  8  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  4.)  At  a  later 
time  the  l^es  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 
crowing  love  of  luxuries^  («)  Neglect  and  care- 
lesmess  in  cultivating  one^s  fields.  (Gell,  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  3.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
pr  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  3.)  {g)  The  carrying  on 
of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupation  (Dionys.  /.  c), 
fuch  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  (Ji)  Le- 
gacy-hunting, defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

2.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates, (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not 
befitting  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  foiged  auspices.  (Cic.  de  Senect. 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  3  ;  Plut 
CaL  Miy.  17 ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  I  16.)  (6)  Im- 
proper  conduct  towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt 
to  limit  his  power  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  ^e 
censors  thought  necessary.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  de 
Oral,  ii  64 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5  ;  Oellius,  iv.  20.) 
<c)  Perjury.  (Cic  de  Qf,  113;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ; 
Oell.  vii  18.)  (</)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and 
l»wardice  of  soldiera  in  the  army.  (Val.  Max.  il.  9. 
§  7 ;  Liv,  xj^iv.  1 8,  xxvii.  11.)  («)  The  keeping  of 
the  equns  publicus  in  bad  condition.  [£quitb&] 

3.  A  variely  of  actions  or  pursuits  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might 
be  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict  (GeUius, 
JY,  11),  and  those  who  acted  contrary  to  such 
edicts  were  branded  with  the  nota  and  degraded. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  offences  that  might  be 
punished  by  the  censors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie- 
Duhr,  HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  &c 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gene- 
rally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
lank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
lieing  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes :  — 

1.  Motio  or  qfeciio  eaenatu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  firom  the  number  of  senators.    This  punish- 
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ment  Inight  either  be  a  simple  exduaon  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  nerson  might  at  the  samo 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  Tho 
latter  course  seems  to  have  been  seldom  adopted  ; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  waa 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  such  senators  as  they  wished  to  ex- 
dude,  and  in  reading  these  new  lists  in  public, 
passed  ova  the  names  of  those  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  senators.  Hence  the  expression  praeteritt 
eenatcrea  is  equivalent  to  e  eenatu  ejeetu  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  28,  xxviL  11,  xxxiv.  44  ;  Fest  s.  v, 
Praeteriti.)  In  some  cases,  however,  the  censors 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode  of  proceed- 
ing,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they  had 
noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  hiB  con- 
duct. (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinazy 
cases  an  ex-senator  was  not  disqualified  by  hia 
ignominia  for  holdiuff  any  of  the  magistracies  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next 
census  again  become  a  senator.  (Cic  pro  Ciueni, 
42,  Plut  Cfo.  17.) 

2.  The  ademptto  equt,  or  the  taking  away  tKo 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  wOtt  the  ex- 
dusion  from  tho  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  tho 
rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  43,  xxvii. 
11,  xxix.  37,  xliii.  16.)    [EQurrxs.] 

3.  The  motio  e  iribuj  or  the  exclusion  of  a  persoii 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degra- 
dation to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally 
the  same  ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  time  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and 
the  tribus  urbonoe,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a 
person  firum  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes,  and  if  the  further  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio 
e  tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.  (Liv.  xlv. 
16;PIin.^.  M  xviii.3.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  rtferre  in 
aerarios  (Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43)  or 
facere  aliquem  aerarium  (Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  might 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  was  thought  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it  [Abraril]  This  de- 
gradation, properly  speaking,  included  all  the 
other  punismnents,  for  an  eques  could  not  be  mode 
an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of 
his  horse,  nor  could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be 
mode  an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previonsly  excluded 
from  it     (Liv.  iv.  24,  xxiv.  18,  &c) 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria,  might,  if  he  considered  himself  wronged, 
endeavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors 
(eausam  agere  apud  cmsores.  Van*,  de  lie  Rust.  L 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gain 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  censors,  that  he  might 
intercede  on  his  behalf. 

III.  The  Administration  op  the  Financbs 
OP  TUB  State,  was  another  part  of  the  censon* 
office.  In  the  first  place  the  tribuium,  or  property- 
tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen  according  to  tho 
amount  of  his  property  r^^tered  in  the  census,  and, 
accordingly,  the  relation  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors.  (Comp.  Liv. 
xxxix.  44)  [Tributum.]  They  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  the  vcctigaUa^  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the 
public  lands,  the  salt  works,  the  mines,  the  cus- 
toms, &c  [Vbctioalia.]  All  these  branches  of 
the  revenue  the  censors  were  accustomed  to  let  out 
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tD  the  b^best  bidder  for  the  Bpace  of  a  lnBtrom  or 
fire  jeanu  The  act  of  letting  was  called  vtndiHo 
or  loeaHoy  and  aeons  to  hare  taken  place  in  the 
month  of  March  (Macrohu  ScU,  i.  12),  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome  (Ci&  de  Leg,  Agir,  i.  3,  ii.  21). 
The  tenns  on  which  they  were  let,  together  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  puichasen,  were  all 
specified  in  the  Uge»  censorioA,  which  the  censon 
published  in  every  case  before  the  bidding  com- 
menced. (Cic.  ad  Qk.  /V.  i  1.  §  12,  Verr,  iii.  7, 
da  XaL  Dear.  m.  19,  Vair.  de  Be  Ruti.  ii.  1.) 
For  fiirther  particulars  see  Pvblicanl  The  cen- 
sors also  posseaaed  the  right,  though  probably  not 
without  the  concnirence  of  the  senate,  of  imposing 
new  Tectigalia  (Liv.  xxix.  37,  xL  51X  and  even 
of  Mlliqg  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liy. 
jcxxiL  7%  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  censon  to  bring  rorward  a  budget  for 
a  lustrum,  and  to  take  care  that  the  income  of  the 
state  was  sufficient  for  its  expenditure  during  that 
time.  So  £ir  their  duties  resembled  those  of  a 
modem  minister  of  finance.  The  censors,  how- 
erer,  did  not  receive  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
AU  the  public  money  was  paid  into  the  aerarium, 
which  was  entirely  under  the  jurisdicti<«  of  the 
soiate ;  and  all  disbursements  were  made  l^  order 
of  this  body,  which  employed  the  quaestois  as  its 
officers.     IAmrakivm  ;  Ssnatus.] 

In  one  important  department  the  censors  were 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
though  the  actual  payments  were  no  doubt  made  by 
the  quaestors.  The  censors  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  public  buildings  and  works 
{apernpfdiika) ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  this  part  (^  their  duties,  the  senate  voted  them 
a  certain  sum  of  money  or  certain  revenues,  to  which 
they  were  restricted,  but  which  they  might  at  the 
same  time  employ  anronling  to  their  discretion. 
(Polyb.  vi  13  ;  Liv.  xl  46,  xUv.  16.)  They  had 
to  see  that  the  temples  and  all  other  public  build- 
ings were  in  a  good  state  of  repair  (aedes  eacrat 
tmri  and  mtrta  Ueta  eaeigere^  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxix. 
37,  xlii.  3,  xlv.  15),  that  no  public  places  were  en- 
croached iqwn  by  the  occupation  of  private  persons 
{loca  iuerit  Liv.  xlii  3,  xllii.  16),  and  that  the 
aquaeducts,  roads,  drains,  &c.  were  properly  at- 
tended Uk  [Aqvabovctds  ;  Vjab  ;  Cloacae.] 
The  repairs  of  the  public  works  and  the  keeping 
of  them  in  proper  condition  were  let  out  by  the 
censon  by  public  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder,  just 
as  the  veetigaUa  were  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  expenses  were  caUed  uttratriimta ;  and  hence 
we  firequently  find  vectigaUa  and  uUrotniMUa  con- 
trasted with  one  another.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xUiL 
16.)  The  persons  who  unidertook  the  contract 
were  called  oondudoree^  vumcipeM^  redemptorea^  nu- 
oeptoTte^  &c  ;  and  the  duties  ihey  had  to  dischaige 
were  specified  in  the  Legee  Ceiuoriae,  The  censors 
had  also  to  superintend  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  worsh^  of  the  gods,  even  for  instance  the 
feeding  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which 
were  also  let  out  on  contract  (Plat.  QuaesL  Rom. 
98  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  x.  22  ;  Cic  pn  Rote,  Am.  20.) 
Bendes  keeping  existing  public  works  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  the  censon  also  constructed  new 
ones,  either  for  ornament  or  utility,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  temples, 
basil icae,  theatres,  porticoes,  fora,  walls  of  towns, 
aqneducts,  harbours,  bridges,  cloacae,  roads,  &c. 
These  woiks  were  either  performed  by  them  jointly, 
or  thtnr  divided  between  them  the  money,  which 
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had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xL  51,  xliv.  16.)  They  were  let  out  to  contractors, 
like  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  and  when 
they  were  completed,  the  censon  had  to  see  that 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordanee  with  the 
contract :  this  was  called  opus  probare  or  in  accq>' 
ium  re/erre,  (Cic.  Verr.  L  57  ;  Liv.  iv.  22,  xlv. 
15 ;  Lex  Puteol.  p.  73,  Spang.) 

The  aediles  had  likewise  a  superintendence  over 
the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  respective  duties  of  the  censon 
and  aediles :  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  general 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  aediles  had  more 
of  a  police  character,  while  that  of  the  censon  had 
reference  to  all  financial  matters. 

After  the  censon  had  performed  their  various 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  butrum  or  solemn 
purification  of  the  people  followed.  When  the 
censon  entered  upon  their  ofiice,  they  drew  lots  to 
see  which  of  them  should  perform  this  purification 
(Judrum /aoere  oxcondere^  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxix.  37,  XXXV.  9,  xxxviiL  36,  xliL  10) ;  but  both 
censon  were  obliged  of  course  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.     [Lustrum.] 

In  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
municipia  there  were  censors,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  quinqiuanialee.  They  are  spoken  of 
under  Colonia. 

A  census  was  sometimes  taken  in  the  provinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  53, 56)  ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  census  taken 
in  the  provinces  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
emperor  caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken  of 
all  persons  in  the  Roman  dominion,  together  with 
the  amount  of  their  property  {Ev.  Lueae,  ii.  1,  2  ; 
Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xviL  13.  §  5,  xviiL  1.  §  1. 
2.  §  1.)  ;  and  a  similar  census  was  taken  from  time 
to  time  by  succeeding  emperors,  at  fint  every 
ten,  and  subsequently  every  fifteen  years.  (Sa- 
vigny,i?omtioi«  Steuerver/aetung^  in  ZeUtckri/iy  voL 
vi.  pp.  375 — 383.)  The  emperor  sent  into  the 
provinces  especial  officcn  to  take  the  census,  who 
were  called  Cenaiioree  (Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  4.  §  1  ; 
Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  11  ;  Orelli,  Ineer.  No.  3652)  ; 
but  the  du^  was  sometimes  dischai^ged  by  the  im- 
perial legatl  (Tac  Ann.  I  31,  il  6.)  The  Cena- 
tores  were  assisted  by  subordinate  ofikers,  called 
CetiawdeSf  who  made  out  the  lists,  &c.  (Capitol. 
Gordian.  12  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
8.  tit  2.)  At  Rome  the  census  still  continued  to 
be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  ceremonies 
connected  with  it  were  no  longer  continued,  and  the 
ceremony  of  the  lustration  a'as  not  performed  after 
the  tune  of  Vespasian.  The  two  great  jurists, 
Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each  wrote  works  on  the 
census  in  the  imperial  period ;  and  several  extracts 
from  these  works  are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the 
Digest  (50.  tit  15),  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
readen  for  further  details  respecting  the  imperial 
census. 

The  word  oemas,  besides  the  meaning  of  ^  valua- 
tion **  of  a  penon'ft  estate,  has  other  significations, 
which  must  be  briefly  mentioned  :  1.  It  signified 
the  amount  of  a  person^s  property,  and  hence  we 
read  of  oensM  sencUorius,  tne  estate  of  a  senator  ; 
census  equesiris^  the  estate  of  an  cques.  2.  The  lists 
of  the  censors.  3.  The  tax  which  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will 
supply  examples  of  these  meanings. 

(A  considenblc  portion  of  the  preceding  article 
has  been  taken  firom   Becker's  excellent  account 
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of  the  oeiuonbip  in  his  HandtwA  der  RomM^ 
AUerthUmer,  toI.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  191.,  &c.  Compsre 
Niebuhr,  History  ofRome^  vol.  ii.  p.  397  ;  Arnold, 
History  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  346,  &c ;  Gottlinff, 
Rmmsche  Staatwerfiutmigy  p.  328,  &c. ;  Gexiach, 
Dm  Romitdis  Centmr  in  thnm  Verhalinisse  zur 
Ver/antmg^  Basel,  1842  ;'  Dureftu  de  la  Malle, 
Economie  Politique  de»  Romains^  voL  i.  p.  159,  dec.) 
CENSUS.— 1.  Grekk.— The  Greek  term  for 
a  man'te  property  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  as 
well  as  ror  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is  rf/nr/uo. 
The  only  Greek  state  concerning  whose  arnui^- 
ment  of  the  census  we  have  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation, is  Athens  ;  for  what  we  know  of  the 
other  states  is  only  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and 
does  not  enable  us  to  ibrm  an  accurate  notion  of 
their  census.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Solon  no 
census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens,  as  a  cit£cen> 
rights  were  always  determined  by  birth  ;  but,  as 
Solon  substituted  property  for  birth,  and  made  a 
citizen^  rights  and  duties  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
perty, it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ascertain 
by  a  general  census  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  According  to  nis  census, 
all  citizens  were  divided  into  four  classes:  1. 
llwTetKotrtofi4lkfiwoi^  or  persons  possessing  landed 

{>roperty  ndiich  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
east  500  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce.  2. 
'Iwtrcis,  L  e.  kniffhts  or  persons  able  to  keep  a 
war-hone,  were  those  whose  lands  yielded  an  an- 
nual produce  of  at  least  900  medimni,  whence 
they  are  also  called  rpuuco<n»fU^fUH>L  8.  Zev- 
ytraif  i  e.  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen 
{(tvyos),  were  those  whose  annual  income  con- 
aisted  of  at  least  150  medimni.  4.  The  ^fJTts 
contained  all  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  whose 
income  was  below  that  of  the  Zeugitae.  (Plut 
Sol.  18,  and  the  Lexicographers,  s.rv.)  These 
cbsses  themselves  were  called  rifififuera  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  long  as  it  was  based 
upon  these  classes,  was  a  timocracy  (rifiOKparia  or 
oir^  rifaifjidrofy  wo\tTt(a),  The  highest  magistracy 
at  Athens,  or  the  arehonship,  was  at  first  ac- 
cessible xinly  to  persons  of  the  first  class,  until 
Aristides  threw  all  the  state  offices  open  to  all 
chisses  indiscriminately.  (Pint  Aritt.  1, 22.)  The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved  upon 
the  first  three  classes,  the  last  being  exempted  from' 
all  taxes.  Sometimes  we  indeed  find  mention  of  a 
Shrruthv  r^AoT,  and  the  expression  drrriKiuf  rcActr, 
to  pay  the  tax  of  i^«s  (Dem.  c.  Maoart  p.  1067; 
Bekker,  Aneod,  Graee,  p.  261  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v.)  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  understood  of  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  dass  had  to  pay,  but  must  be  ex* 
plained  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  t4\os  rtKtTy 
means  generally,  to  perform  the  duties  arising  out 
of  persons  being  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the 

In  regard  to  the  duties  which  the  above-men- 
tioned census  imposed  upon  the  first  three  of  the 
dosses,  we  must  distinguish  certain  personal  obli- 
gations or  liturgies  (Xttrcvpyiat)  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  individuals  according  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  [Lsiturgiab],  and  certain 
taxes  and  burdens  which  were  regulated  according 
to  the  classes  ;  so  that  all  citizens  belonging  to  the 
same  dass  had  the  same  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.  As  the  hmd  in  the  legislation  of  Solon  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  which  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulated  his  system  of  taxation  by  the 
value  of  the  Imid  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable 
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capitid.  There  is  a  passage  uk  Pollux  (viiL  130, 
132)  in  which  be  says  that  a  pentaoosiomedininiis 
expended  one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  hnrtht 
thirty  minae,  and  a  C^^vyfri^f  ten  minae;  Now  this 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Solon  (Plut  SoL 
23)  reckoned  the  medimnus  of  dxy  produce  at  one 
drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member  of  the 
first  class  was  redconed  to  have  an  annual  income 
of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  talent. 
But  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  in  this  manner. 
The  valuation  which  Solon  put  upon  the  land  of  an 
Athenian  dtizen  was  in  reality  neither  the  real 
value  of  the  property,  nor  the  amount  of  the  pro* 
perty  tax,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  real 
property  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable  capital. 
Solon  in  his  census  ascertained  a  person^  landed 
property  from  its  net  annual  produce  ;  and  the 
number  of  medimni  which  it  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce were  reckoned  as  so  many  drachnne.  But 
the  produce  was  probably  not  calcuhited  higher 
than  was  done  when  the  estate  was  let  out  to  &rm. 
The  rent  paid  by  a  fiirmer  was  probably  not  much 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaeus.  (De  Magn,  Hered.  §  42.)  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  8}  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  exactly  ^  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  accordingly  the  value 
of  the  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  firvt 
dass  was  one  talent ;  in  the  second,  8600  drachmae  ; 
and  in  the  third,  1 800  drachmae.  Solon,  in  taxing 
the  citizens,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  same 
standard  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  three  dasses^ 
for  the  smaller  a  pcnon^i  income  is,  the  smalls 
ought  to  be  the  standard  of  taxation.  Accordingly, 
a  person  belonging  to  the  first  class,  being  the 
wealthiest,  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  his  entire  property, 
while  only  a  porUcm  of  the  property  of  the  penons 
helonaing  to  the  two  other  dasses  was  regarded  as 
taxable  capital ;  viz.  penons  of  the  second  paid  the 
lax  only  of  ^,  and  penons  of  the  third  class  only  of 
I  of  their  property.  Lists  of  this  taxable  property 
(i.wcyp€uf>cd)  were  kept  at  fint  by  the  nauerari, 
who  also  had  to  conduct  the  census  (Hesych.  s.  r. 
yoAnXapes),  and  afterwards  by  the  demarehi  (Har- 
pocrat  9,  V.  Hfiapxot).  As  property  is  a  fluctuating 
thing,  the  census  was  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  periods  differed  in  the  various  parts  of 
Greece,  for  in  some  a  census  was  held  every  year, 
and  in  othen  every  two  or  four  years.  (Aristot. 
PoUt.  V.  8.)  Every  person  had  conscientiously  to 
state  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  if  there  ^mg 
any  doubt  about  his  honesty,  it  seems  that  a  counter- 
valuation  (hn-rrifArforis)  might  be  made.  Now, 
supposing  that  all  the  taxable  capital  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  was  found  to  be  3000  talents,  and 
that  the  state  wanted  60  tnlents,  or  ^  part  of  it, 
each  citizen  had  to  pay  away  ^  port  of  his  tax- 
able property  ;  that  is,  a  person  of  the  fint  dass 
paid  120  drachmae  (the  50th  port  of  6000),  a  per- 
son of  the  second,  60  drachmae  (the  50th  part  of 
3000),  and  a  person  of  the  third  dass,  20  drachmae 
(the  50th  part  of  1000).  It  is,  however,  not  im- 
probable that  persons  belonging  to  the  same  class 
had  to  pay  a  different  amount  of  taxes  according 
as  their  property  was  equal  to  the  minimum  or 
above  it ;  and  Bockh,  in  his  PulJic  Economy  of 
Athens^  has  made  out  a  table,  in  which  each  class 
is  subdivided  into  three  sections. 

This  system  of  taxation  according  to  dassea^ 
and  based  upon  the  possession  of  productive  estates^ 
underwent  a  considerable  change  in  the  time  of  the 
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PelopomwdBn  mr,  though  the  diTisioiii  into  clanes 
theiBMlvcs  eoDtmned  to  be  observed  for  a  contider- 
ftble  time  after.  As  the  wants  of  the  lepablie  in* 
cnased,  and  as  many  citizens  were  posseseed  of 
large  property  without  beii^  landed  proprietorsi 
the  original  land-tax  was  changed  into  a  property- 
lax:  In  this  manner  we  must  expkun  the  proposal 
of  Euripidea,  shortly  before  b.  c.  393,  to  raise  500 
talents  by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  fortieth  part. 
(Aristoph.  Erdm.  823,  &c.)  For  the  taxable 
cagital,  viz.  20,000  talents,  &r  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  landed  property  in  Attica.  This  property 
nuc,  which  was  substituted  for  tiie  knd  tax,  was 
called  ^Ir^apd,  canceming  which  see  Eisphora. 
Compare  Lxtturoiab  ;  and  for  the  taxes  paid  by 
resident  aliens,  Mstoicl  (Bockh,  PvJU.  Econ,  of 
Atkena^  p.  495,  &c,  2d  edit.) 
2.  RoicjiK.    [Cbnsor.]  [L.  S.] 

CEKTE'SIMA,  namely  forv,  or  the  hundredth 
part,  also  called  veetigal  rerum  venaUnm,  or  een- 
taima  renam  veaaiiwH^  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent. 
kricd  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  upon  all  goods  that 
were  exposed  for  public  sale  at  auctions.  It  was 
collected  by  parsons  called  ooactora,  (Cic.  ad 
BnL  18,  pro  Babir.  Pott,  11 ;  Dig.  I.  tit  16. 
a  17.  §  2.)  This  tax,  as  Tacitus  (Aim.  i.  78) 
says,  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars,  though 
its  being  mentioned  by  Cicero  shows,  that  these 
civil  wars  cannot  have  been  those  between  Octa- 
vian  and  Antony,  but  must  be  an  earlier  civil 
war,  perhaps  that  between  Marius  and  SuUa.  Its 
produce  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  oora- 
rmrn  miUtare,  Tiberius  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
half  per  cent  {dtieaiienma)^  after  he  had  changed 
Cappadoda  into  a  province^  and  had  thereby  in- 
creaaed  the  revenue  of  the  empire.  (Tac  Arm.  ii. 
42.)  Califfula  in  the  beginning  of  his  leign 
aboliabed  we  tax  altogethw  for  Italy,  as  is  at- 
tested by  Suetonius  (Cb%.  16)  and  also  by  an 
ancient  medal  of  Caligula  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  K. 
(L  e.  dmeemiedma  rsmitso.)  But  Dion  Cassias  (Iviii. 
1 6),  whose  authori^  on  this  point  cannot  outweigh 
that  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  states  that  Tiberius 
increased  the  duoeidetima  to  a  eetUesima^  and  in 
another  passi^  he  agrees  with  Suetonius  in  stating 
that  CaKgnla  abolished  it  altogether  (lix.  9 ;  comp. 
Bnrnumn,  De  Vectig,  Pop,  Rom.  p.  70).  [L.  S.] 
CENTE'SIMAE  USU'RAE.  [Fknus.] 
CENTU'MyiRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  oentomviri  are  exceedingly 
ebscure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  com- 
bine and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman 
writen,  BO  as  to  present  a  satisfiactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Uber  die  Oom- 
pemtem*  des  Cenhmnira^eriekts  {Zeitackri/i,  &&,  v. 
358),  and  the  essay  of  TigerstrSm,  De  Judidbus 
apud  Romano9y  contain  all  Uie  authorities  on  this 
matter;  but  these  two  essays  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  exclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled 
other  judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided 
cases  under  the  authority  of  a  magistratns ;  but 
they  differed  from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite 
body  or  collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  some- 
tmiea  sat  by  itsel£  The  origin  of  the  court  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  Aebutia, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in 
the  mattor  of  Damnum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae 
oentumvirales.  (Gaius,  iv.  31 ;  QelL  xvi.  10.) 
According  to   Festus   (s.  Ceniunmralia  Judicia\ 
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three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  and  cons»> 
quently  the  whole  number  out  of  the  35  tribes 
would  be  105,  who,  in  round  numbers,  were  called 
the  hundred  men ;  and  as  there  were  not  35  tribes 
till  B.C.  241,  it  has  been  sometimes  infeired  that 
to  this  time  we  must  assign  the  origin  of  the  cen- 
tumviri. But,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Holl- 
weg, we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  tho  authority  of 
Festus,  and  the  condusion  so  drawn  from  his  state- 
ment is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  the  centumviri 
were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this  seems  a  strong 
presumption  in  fiivour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
court. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court,  in  civil  matten, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentunu 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  injure,  or  before  the  praetor^ 
and  MS  judido,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The 
praetor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri 
by  the  formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  further 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  in 
the  judicia  oentumviralia.     (Plm.  Ep,  v.  21.) 

It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  powen  of  the  cen* 
tumviri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or  at  any  rate  to 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powen  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matten ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages  (Ovid, 
pia.  il  91 ;  Phaedr.  iiL  10,  35,  &c),  firom  which 
it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  their  cogni* 
zance.  The  substitution  of  aa<  for  itf  in  the  passage 
of  QuintOian  {InsL  Oral,  iv.  1.  §  57),  even  if 
supported  by  good  MSS.  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can 
hardly  be  d^ended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  oogni-^ 
aance  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 
Many  of  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say 
ing  idl  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a 
well-known  passage  {De  OraL  i.  38).  Hollweg  men- 
tions that  certain  matters  only  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  that  other  matters  were  not  within 
their  cognizance ;  and  further,  that  such  matters  as 
were  within  their  cognisance,  were  also  within  the 
cognisance  of  a  single  judex.     Hollweg  maintains 
that  actiones  in  rem  or  vindicationes  of  the  old 
civil  law  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones 
praejudiciales  or  status  quaestiones)  could  alone  be 
brought  before  the  centumviri  ;  and  that  neither  a 
personal  action,  one  arising  from  contract  or  delict, 
nor  a  status  quaestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa 
oentumviralis.    It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a 
spear  in  the  place  where  the  centiunviri  were  sit- 
ting, and  accordingly  the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  cen- 
tumviralis,  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
words  judiduffl  centumvinde.     (Suet  Octuvicm. 
36 ;  QuintiL  InsL  Orat,  t.  2.  §  1.)    The  spear 
was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  ownership:    for  **a 
man  was  considered  to  have  the  best  title  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  a  spear  is 
set  up  in  the  centumviialia  judicia.  **    (Oaius,  iv. 
16.)    Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  fivm 
which  it  is  argued,  that  it  may  at  least  be  inferred, 
the  centumviri  had  properly  to  decide  matters  re- 
lating to  quiritarian  ownetship,  and  questions  con- 
nected 'therewith. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matten  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  b^re  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex.  He  considers 
I  that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  estaUished 
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in  early  timet,  for  the  special  purpose  of  dedding 
questions  of  qairitarian  ownership ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Roman  citiiens  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  quiritarian  property,  that  on  their 
rating  depended  their  class  and  centuiy,  and  con- 
sequently  their  share  of  power  in  the  public  aa- 
semblies.  No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a 
right  which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  ci^ut 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  hut  only  a  tribunal  selected  out 
of  aU  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis 
we  fold  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  centumriri,  but  also  the  heredi- 
tatis  petitio  and  actio  oonfessoria.  HoUweg  is  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  Aebutia  Lex  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  centumyiri  commences ;  the  legis 
actiones  were  abolished,  and  the  formula  [Actio] 
was  introduced,  excepting,  howeyer,  as  to  the 
eatcsM  cenhimviraie9,  (Oaius,  ir.  30,  31 ;  GelL  xri. 
10.)  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapted  only 
to  personal  actions ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  also 
adapted  by  a  legal  deyice  to  vindicationes ;  and 
Hollweff  attributes  this  to  the  Aebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  —  1.  per  l^s  actionem  apud  centum- 
Tiros ;  2.  per  fonnulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such 
actions  were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  HoUweg,  the 
ftmctions  of  tne  centumviri  were  so  far  modified 
that  the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put 
nnder  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the 
less  important  were  determined  per  sponsionem 
and  before  a  judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court 
also  resumed  its  former  dignity  and  importance. 
{JHal.  ds  Cams,  Corrtq>U  Eloq.  c.  38.) 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court 
(Ep,  ii.  14),  makes  firequent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
lettera  (JBp.  i.  5,  v.  1,  ix.  23.)  The  centumviri 
are  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digut  (5. 
tit  2.  s.  13,  17)  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  one  ex- 
cerpt is  firom  C.  Scaevola  and  the  other  from 
Paulus. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  on  HoUweg^s 
ingenious  essay  ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIA.    [CoMiTiA ;  ExERciTua] 

CENTURIATA  COMITIA.    [Comitia.] 

CENTU'RIO.    [ExEBciTUS.] 

CENTUSSIS.    [As.] 

CERA  {Krip6s\  wax.  For  its  employment  in 
painting,  see  Pictvra,  No.  7  ;  and  for  its  ap- 

?lication  as  a  writing  material,  see  Tabulax  and 
'XSTAMBNTUM. 

CEREA^LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  lost  daughter  Proserpine  were  represented 
by  women  clothed  in  white,  running  about  with 
lighted  torches.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  thtf  Circus 
Maximus  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  53),  the  spectators  of 
which  appeared  in  white  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  620)  ;  but 
on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning  the  games  and 
festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all,  as  the  ma- 
trons could  not  appear  at  them  except  in  white. 
(Liv.  xxii  66^  xxxiv.  6.)   The  day  of  the  Cercalia 
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is  doubtful ;  some  think  it  was  the  idea  or  1 3th 
of  Aprils  others  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  389.)  [R.  W.] 

CEREVrSIA,  CERVI'SIA  iC^os),  ale  or 
beer,  was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally 
by  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  climate 
were  less  fiEivourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (ut 
GalUoy  aliimptB  promndisj  Plm.,  //.  AT.  xxiL  82  ; 
Theophrast  De  CausU  Plant,  vi.  11  ;  Diod.  Sic 
iv.  2,  V.  26  ;  Stmb.  xvii  2.  6  ;  Tacit  Gem.  2*3). 
According  to  Herodotus  (iL  77),  the  Egyptians 
commonly  drank  **  barley- wine,**  to  which  custom 
Aeschylus  alludes  (iK  Kpi$Aif  /ic0v,  St^jpL  954  ; 
PeUuiaei  poenla  xj/thi^  Colani.  x.  116).  Diodorua 
Siculus  (i.  20,  34)  says,  that  the  Egyptian  beer 
was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  strength  and  flavour. 
The  Iberians,  the  Thradana,  and  the  people  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  drinking  their  alo 
or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it  before  them  in  a  large 
bowl  or  vase  (icpor^p),  which  was  sometimes  uf 
gold  or  silver.  This  being  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  grains,  as  well  as  the  fermented  liquor,  the 
guests,  when  they  pledged  one  another,  drank  to> 
gether  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stoopii^  down  to 
It,  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship  waa 
not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined  method 
of  sucking  up  Uie  fluid  through  tubes  of  cane. 
(Archil.  Frag.  p.  67,  ed.  Liebel ;  Xen.  Anab.  ir. 
§  5»  26  ;  Athen.  i  28  ;  Virg.  Gmrg.  iii.  380 ; 
Serv.  ad  loe.)  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of 
Odin  would  be  among  the  delights  of  Valhalla. 
(Keysler,  Antiq,  SeptsnL  p.  150— -156.)  Bpvroy^ 
one  of  the  names  for  beer  (Archil.  /. «. ;  Hella- 
ulcus,  p.  91,  ed.  Sturts ;  Athen.  x.  67),  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  passive  participle,  from  the  verb  to 
brew,  [J.  Y.] 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITA'TEM.   [Hbrbs.] 

CERO'MA  (iciifMfM)  was  the  oU  mixed  with 
wax  (Krip6s)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed. 
After  they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they 
were  covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence 
Seneca  (Ep.  57)  says — A  otromaU  mo9  kapha 
(&^)  eaoepit  m  crypta  Neapolitana, 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (Uie  elaeotheaium^  Vitmr.  t.  11), 
and  also,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  they 
wrestled.  This  word  is  often  used  in  ctmnection 
withpalaestra  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2),  but  we  do  not 
know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed.  Seneca 
(De  Brev.  Vit  12)  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a 
place  which  the  idle  were  accustomed  to  firequent, 
in  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boys.  Ar- 
nobius  (Adv.  Gent,  iiu  23)  informs  us  that  the 
ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 
(Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  HeUenen^ 
voL  L  p.  106,  &c) 

CERTA'MINA.     [Athlbtak.] 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  some  modem  writers  to  those 
actions  in  which  a  dctenninate  or  indeterminate 
sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula (condemnatio  certae  peamias  vel  inoertae^ 
Gaius,  iv.  49,  &c.). 

The  expression  incerta  formula,  which  occurs  in 
Gaius  (iv.  54 X  implies  a  certa  formula.  With 
respect  to  the  intentio,  it  may  be  called  certa 
when  the  demand  of  the  actor  is  determinate. 


CESTUS. 
wlietlia  it  be  s  utt^n  thing  that  be  ienamii,  or 

»  eeradn  .um  of  monej  (Gai^^^  IT.  45,  47).     The 


when  (he  cliLi 


.  of  n  de- 


finite thing  or  somvthin^,  but  it  expreHed  b^  th* 
words  i-i^md,  &c.  (Oaiiu,  ir.  17,  136,  IS7.) 
If  the  intenCio  ii  incerta,  tha  Mndemnalio  tniut 
If  the  intentio  wtu  certn,  the  em- 
might  bo  either  certa  "~  ' 


In  t 


of  Jn.' 


^inm  occur,  tbej  BpecLrillj  Applj  to 
0  pTBOKiiptii  Terhis,  which  contained  on 
inlratio  «nd  {cndenwalio,     (Actio  j  Sa- 
Tigny,  5jj«nB,  ftc  ToL  t,  p,  74.)  [O.  L] 

CERU'CHI.    [Nivifl.] 
KERUX  (■rf(~0-    [Caddckub  i  Fbtmus.] 
CE'BSJO  BONO'ROM.  [Bosordu  Ossio.] 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    [In  Ji;h«  Cbssio.] 
CESTRUM-     [PiCTURi,  No.  6.] 
CESTUS.     1.  The  Ihonga  or  banda  of  leather, 
which  were  tied  nnnd  the  handi  of  boien,-ii] 
order  to  render  their  h1ow«  moro  powerfuL     Thew 
banda  of  leather,  which  were  colled  Ifutrrei,  or 
IfiJrTtt  mrrruiai^  in  Oieok,  were  al»  frcqaentty 
tied   raond  the  arm  a<  high  at  the  elbow,  a>  is 
ahdwn    in   the  followinff  itatue  of  a  boier,  the 
miginal  of  which  ii  in  the  LoDTra  at  Paiii.     (See 
name,  M<uU  d.  Scaliii.  AkL  el  Mod.  toL  iii.  pi. 
327.11.2042.) 


CETRA.  ^o9 

iecTt,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  ther 

lied  nndn  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand, 

leaving  tlie  Rngen  nncoTered.     The  athletae  in 

the  paJoeBtrae  at  Olfmpia  lued  the  /uixlx"  >n 

practiong  for   the  public  gamea   (t/ufrriu'  tm 

-  mwr/pHv,  Paub  W.  23.  g  3)  ;  but  in  the  gamea 

laeliea,  they  ua.d  thoH  which  gars  the  M- 

it  bhiwa. 

lie  ccBtua,  <ued  in  later  limca  in  the  pnblie 
games  "aa,  aa  haa  been  already  remarked,  a  moat 
formidable  weapon.  It  waa  frequently  covered 
with  knoU  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and 
[tod  ;  whence  Viigil  {Joim  t.  4Q£),  in  ipcaking  of 

itjBOJB, 


StatiuB  (7^^  vL  732)  alio 
jjun^  trffmima.     Such 
■d   iB.er,   muat 
The  fi&pfxTjKfi 
called   yutoripoi^    or 

ith  the  uilui  frequently  ou 

entB.  They  were  of  Tariooi  fonni,  aa  appear! 
by  the  following  Bpeeimens,  taken  from  ancient 
monument",  of  which  drnwingi  are  given  bj 
Fabretti  (Oe  CWmmi.  T^v.  p.  2G1). 


It  thongi  made  of  oc-bide  (l/ubi- 
rat  flfTfiliTout  fiait  i,ypai?iOto)  ;  but  it  shonld  be 
recollected,  that  the  cestui  in  heroic  time*  appean 
ta  have  conaisted  merely  of  thongi  of  leather,  and 
dilTcied  DialertaBy  fimn  the  frightful  weapons, 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  which  were  used  ir 
lalet  time*.  The  different  kindi  of  cestui  wen 
called  by  the  Orechi  in  later  times  /uiXfxai. 
vTiTfwi  0(hIiu,  er^oifiii,  and  iiipiifinn :  of  which 
the  fitAlxo'  gave  the  aofteit  blona,  and  thi 
idpii^ii  the  moit  levere.  The  /ifixixai,  whict 
wcte  the  moat  ancient,  are  deacribed  bv  Pauaaniai 
(riiL  40.  g  3)  aa  made  of  aw  oi-hidc  cut  inli 


e  frequently  occaaioned 
mb-breaken."     Fignrea 


3.  CisTDs  aUo  aignifled  a  band  or  tie  of  anj 
kind  (VaiT.  D»  Ac  Htul.  i.  8)  ;  but  the  term  wal 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  aone  or  girdle  of 
Venni,  on  which  waa  repreaented  every  thing 
that  conld  awaken  love.  (//.  riv.  214  ;  Vai.  Flacc. 
tL  470.)  When  Juno  wished  to  win  the  affec- 
tioni  of  Jupiter,  aho  borrowed  this  ceatui  from 
Venus  (,IL  Lc);  and  Venui-  henelf  employed 
it  to  capUvaM  Han.  (Mart  tI  13,  xiv.  206, 
207.) 

CETRA,  or  CAETRA  (jtalTpM,  Hesych.),  a 
tar^E,  i.  e.  a  amall  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  qnadmped.  (Isid.  Or^.  xriii.  12  ;  Q.  Curt 
iii  4.)  It  waa  alio  worn  by  the  people  of  Spain 
(cetnUo*  Hupamae  teboria,  Caea.  B.  C.  I  39,  48) 
and  Mauritania.  By  the  latter  people  it  waa 
sometimes  made  from  the  akin  of  the  elephant 
(Stiab.  ivii.  p.  82S.)  From  these  accoonta,  and 
from  the  distmcTt  assertion  of  Tadtoa  {Affni!.  86} 
that  it  waa  vied  by  the  Britona,  we  may  with  eon- 
iidence  identify  the  eetra  with  the  tu^t  of  tha 
Scottish  Highlander^  of  whicb  many  specimens  of 
considerable  antiquity  bto  still  in  existence.  It  la 
Been  "  covering  the  left  armi "  (cotini.  Viig.  Aat. 
viL  733)  of  the  two  accompanying  figurei,  whkh 
are  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Prudenliua,  probablT 

century.    {Cod.  Cotton.  Cleop.  e.  6.) 

It  doci  cot  appmr  that  the  Ronaua  ever  wore 
the  celni.  But  Liry  compares  it  to  the  ptlta  of 
the  Greeks  and  Uacedoniani,  which  a'a*  also  t 


CHAI,C1D1CUM. 


■matl  light  aliield  (cttraloi,  mu  pJtattat  voeamL 
XII136).     [P»LTA.]  [J.Y.] 

CHALCEIA  (xoAxtia),  a  rei?  uKient  ftat;r>] 
eeUbnled  at  Atfacni,  which  at  difTerent  timet 
•WDU  to  ban  had  a  different  character,  for  at  fint 
it  wai  lolemniMd  in  honoor  of  Athena,  ninuuned 
Ergane,  and  by  the  whole  people  of  Alheoi, 
whenee  it  waa  called  "AS^yun  or  n(£*Sij>«ij. 
(SaidM,  f.  p. ;  Elymol.  Magn. !  Euilath.  ad  ILa. 
p.  284,  36.)  At  ■  hter  period,  howcrer,  it  wu 
celebrated  only  by  artimni,  eipecially  tmilha,  and 

changed  into  XaAic«ik  (Poltui,  vIL  IDS.)  It  wi 
kept  on  the  SOth  day  of  the  month  of  Pyancpaio] 
(Saidaa,  HarpKiBt  Eaitath.  (.  c.)  Henaadoi  ha 
written  a  comedy  called  XaAjitui,  b  fisgruent  i 
which  ii  prciervBd  in  Alhen.  li.  p.  i02,  (Comi 
Weliker,  Dit  yl*Hsiy(.  Trilog.  p.  290.)     [L.  S.l 

CHALCI'DICUM  ii  merely  defined  by  Feilus 
(<.  r.)  u  I  tort  of  buildinn  {gaaa  aedifidi), 
called  from  the  city  of  Chalcia,  but  what  lorl 
not  eipkined  ;  neither  do  the  inicriptiong  or 
patuget  of  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  word 

«in,  gi™  any  deacription  from  which  a  condiu 

can  be  drawn  with  certainty  reapeeting  the  form, 
uae,  and  locality  of  uch  tiu^dinga. 

Ckalcidica  were  certainly  appurlenancea  to  u 
laiiiieat  (Vitniv.  y.  I),  in  rSerencB  to  which 
foUowiag  allempts  at  idrntilkatiaa  hais  b 
auggeited :  —  1.  A  mint  attached  to  the  builica, 
fr™  x"*«i»iind  Slni,  which,  though  an  iagenioui 
conieclure,  i>  not  inpported  by  sufficient  daaiical 
authority.  2.  That  port  of  a  baiilica  which  lice 
directly  in  Iront  of  the  tribune,  correaponding  to 
the  OBTe  in  a  modem  church,  af  which  it  vat  the 
original,  where  the  Iswyen  itood,  and  thence 
termed  aurit  catuuiiea.  3.  Anapurtmcnt  thrown 
out  BE  the  back  at  a  baiilica,  either  on  the  ground 
floor  oral  the  extremity  of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the 
form  of  a  balcony.  1.  Internal  ebamben  on  each 
aide  of  the  tribune  for  the  oniTaiienca  of  the 
jadiat,  Bi  in  the  botilicB  of  PompeiL  fi.  The 
veitibule  of  a  baiilica,  eithci  in  front  or  tear  ; 
which  interpretation  ii  founded  upon  an  inacription 
diacovered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  Bppn^ciBted 
lo  the  fijllera  of  cloth  (fiiHonaa)  :  — 
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'  decoTBliona  likewiae  eocroapond  in  lichnea  and 
chnnicter  with  ihc  leatibule  of  a  haiiliu  deacribrd 
hj  Procopiua  (O.  Aediju.  Jiuftn.  i.  10),  which  ii 
twice  deiignaled  by  the  term  X"*"^.  The  vaij. 
bule  of  the  basilica  at  PoDipeii  ii  ahewn  upon  the 
plan  on  piga  t99,B. 

In  another  lenao  the  word  it  tued  b>  b  ayoonmie 
with  comaailum.  "  Seribuniur  Dii  letlri  io 
Iricliniii  coelHtibui  atque  in  daladidi  aureii 
eoenitara  -  (Amobiua,  p.  IJB).  Tho«i  woni.,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  Od.  iiiiL  i. 


id  the  tramlation  c 
"triadt.  liii.  OdmX 
"Oaiad- 
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By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  thla 
iucription,  it  ia  dear  that  the  cbalcidicum  men- 
ioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  yeitibule.    Ita 


together  with  the  known  locality  of  Che  aacic 
•vnartila,  aeem  fully  to  authoriae  the  inleipRii. 
tian  giien.  (Tunieb^  Advtn.  iriiL  34  ;  SahaaL 
nSpart.  Facet.  Niffr.  clip.  677.) 

Finally,  the  word  leema  alio  to  haTs  beoi  aard 

Dt  Orip. ;  Reineaiua,  Far.  Lit.  iiL  i.)  [A.  R.1 
CHALCIOI'CIA  (xaXaui'aui),  an-  annual  fet- 
ital,  with  lacrihce^  celebrated  at  Spaita  in  honour 
if  Athena,  aumamed  Xa\Klaiaoi,  L  a.  the  goddeu 
if  the  braien-houie.  (Paua.  IiL  17.  g  3,  i.  i.  jS; 
and  Qoeller  ad  TTitugd.  L  128,  &c.)  Young  n.'n 
marched  on  the  occaiion  in  full  annonr  tu  Iba 
iple  of  the  goddeu  ;  and  the  ephora,  a]ihonj;)i 
noi  entering  the  temple,  but  remaining  wiihb  iu 
•acred  precincti,  were  obliged  to  lake  perl  in  the 
aacrifice.     (Polyb.  W.  35.  g  2,)  [L.  S,] 

CHALCUS(x<iAxot:<),adcnominatiDiiaf  Greek 
copper-money. 

Bronze  or  cop 
by  the  Oteekt 
WBi  originally  the  nniieraal  currency,  and  topptf 
a^ipeara  to  haie  been  icldom  coined  till  after  the 
bme  of  Alexander  the  Qrcat.  The  xaXjila  Tonnii 
at  Athena  iuned  in  B.  c  i06  (SekoL  ad  AriUBpi. 
flan.  737)  were  a  peculiar  exception ;  and  they  were 
aoon  afterwurdi  oilled  in,  and  the  ulrer  currency 
realored.  (Ariitoph.  Eedaiax.  815— 822;  Au- 
RUM.)     It  ia  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 


ci  called  x'^n"  —  — 
Alhena  alill  earlier.  The  imalint  li 
Athena 


e  quarter 


wI,  and  the  xo^niJt 


woi  the  half  of  that,  or  the  ci_ 
value  waaaomewhal  more  (bau'3-4lhiof  a  (artbinc. 
It  acenu  lo  have  been  naod  on  account  of  the  dif. 
ficulQr  of  coining  ailier  in  luch  minute  piece*.  The 
Xa^JioSt  in  later  times  woa  divided  into  hpia,  of 
vhich,  accord  ingloSu)daa(&K>.  TiKarTar,'(^\ii), 
t  contamed  aeven.  There  waa  another  copperioin 
uirenl  in  Qrtece,  called  ai/iSaXtr,  of  which  (he 
alac  ii  not  known.  Pollux  (iji.  fl)  alio  raeniioiu 
ifAAuSo!  ui  a  copper  coin  of  an  earlier  age  ;  but, 
s  Mr.  Hmiey  hoi  remarked,  tbii  may  have  been 
common  name  for  imall  money  ]  since  niMvtos 
ignificd  generally  "*  changing  money,"  and  KoA- 
wi'ioT^j,  "  a  money  changer,"  In  Jjuer  tirert, 
he  obol  wot  coined  of  copper  ai  well  at  ailrer.  The 
Orcekaliileaof  Sicily  and  Italy  hud  a  copper  coin- 
age at  a  very  early  period  [LiTRi].  (HuHoy, 
"  leimi  We^U  and  Mowg,  c.  B  i  Biickb,  Pnii 
ojt.D/.JWfflit,p,i92,2ndcd.j  UAerGrmeitc, 
Mam/uBx,  Slc^  pp.  U2,  342.  &c.)         [P.  8.1 

CHAKI'STIA   {from  xapff"/™,    to  grant   a 

favour  or  pardon),  a  Roman  fani,  lo  which  none 

■  relations  and  members  of  the  aame  family  were 
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wliicli  had  azisen  amongst  them  might  be  made 
np,  and  a  reconciliatioa  ^ected.  It  wai  celebrated 
trerj  year  on  the  19th  of  Febmarj.  (Ov.  JF^,  ii. 
S17;  VaL  Max. ii  L  §  8;  Mart  iz.  55.)  [R.W.] 
CHARTA.     [LiBSR.] 

CHEIRONCyMIA  (x«poyo/Afa),  a  mimetic 
moTement  of  the  hands,  which  fonned  a  part  of 
the  art  of  dancing  among  the  Qreeka  and  Romana. 
The  woid  u  alto  naed  in  a  vider  sense,  both  for 
the  art  of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made 
with  the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.  In 
gymnastics  it  was  applied  to  the  moyem^its  of 
the  hands  in  pogilistic  combat ;  and  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  tenn  trxuHULX^ly,  ( Athen.  ziv. 
p.  629.  K ;  Hesych.  vol.  il  pu  1547.  Alb. ;  Herod. 
TL  129  ;  Aelian.  V.  H,  ziv.  22 ;  Dion  Cass,  zzzri. 
13  ;  Pans.  Ti.  10.  §  1 ;  Heliod.  At^Qaop^  It.  p.  73  ; 
Kraosey  Gynmat^ nud  A^onittik^  yoLL  c.  6.  §  33, 
ToL  iL  c.  3.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEIROTCyNIA  (x«poroWa).  In  the  Athe- 
nian assemblies  two  modes  of  voting  were  practised, 
the  one  by  pebbles  [Psxphus],  the  other  by 
a  show  of  hands  (xf  (poroyccr).  The  latter  was 
employed  in  the  election  of  those  magistnites  who 
were  chosen  in  the  public  assemblies  (jkpxmp^' 
9'Uu\  and  who  were  hence  called  x^H^*""^"^^^ 
in  Toting  upon  laws,  and  in  some  kinds  of  trials 
on  matters  which  concerned  the  people,  as  upon 
wpoioXtd  and  curayycXfai.  We  freqaently  find, 
howerer,  the  word  if^^Cco-Ocu  used  where  the 
▼otes  were  really  giren  by  show  of  hands.  (Lys. 
e.  EratoaA,  p.  124.  16.  and  p.  127.  8.  ed.  Steph. ; 
Dem.  OlynO,  up,  9.) 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is 
said  by  Suidas  (».  v,  KarcxcfpoT({f^9cv)  to  have  been 
as  follows :  — The  herald  said :  **  Whoever  thinks 
thst  Meidias  is  guilty,  let  him  lift  up  his  hand.^* 
Then  those  who  thought  so  stretched  forth  their 
hands.  Then  the  henld  said  again :  **  Whoever 
thinks  that  Meidias  is  not  guilty,  let  him  lift  up 
his  hand  ;^  and  those  who  were  of  this  opinion 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  ol' 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and 
the  president,  upon  the  herald^s  report,  declared 
on  which  side  the  majority  voted  (Suforyoptieuf  riis 
X^ipormfiaSy  Aesch.  c  Qetipb,  §  2). 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com* 
pounds  of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an 
accused  person  is  Koraxf^po^oyia  :  one  acquitting 
him,  ianx^^fforoyla  (Dem.  a  MdoL  pp.  516, 
553,  583)  ;  hrtx^iporoycur  is  to  confirm  by  a  nia^ 
jori^  of  votes  (Dem.  De  Ooron,  pp.  235,  261)  ; 
hrtxsiporoAa  ntv  yof*»y  was  a  revision  of  the 
laws,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  ;  irtx^tporoyla  rS»v  ipx^  was  a  vote  taken 
in  the  first  assembly  of  each  Prytany  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates :  in  these  cases,  those  who 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or  for  the 
continuance  in  office  of  the  mogiatiate,  were  said 
i-wtxetpoToyMf^  those  on  the  other  side  krox^tpoTo- 
Fc«y.(Dem.  c.  Tiinocr.  p.  706  ;  Uaipocrat.  and 
Suidas  s.  V.  Kvpta  iKK\7i<ria ;  Dem.  c,  Tbtocrin. 
p.  1330)  :  hiax^ipOToyia  is  a  vote  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  (Dem.  c.  Androtion,  p.  596  ;  & 
Timoar.  pu  707  ;  e.  Neaer.  p.  1346) :  iurrix^iporo- 
rctK,  to  vote  ag^nst  a  proposition.  The  com- 
pounds of  i^rf^lCiffOtu  have  similar  meanings. 
(ScbSmann,  IM  Comitiit  Aihenimsium^  pp.  120, 
125,  231,  251,  330.)  [P.  S.] 

CH£LIDO'NIA  {x^XiUyia)^  a  custom  ob- 
served in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  month  of 
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Bo^'dromion,  the  time  when  the  swallows  retumed. 
During  that  seasan  boys,  called  xc^t'oy^trrai^  went 
from  house  to  house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly 
for  the  returning  swallows  (xcA.iSoyi^ciy),  and  sing- 
ing a  song  which  is  stiU  extant.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  360  • 
compare  Ilgen,  Opuati.  PkiL  i.  p.  164,  and  Eustath. 
ad  Odyu,  zxi.  mtbfgi,)  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  at  the  same  period 
when  the  town  was  in  great  distress.  The  cheli- 
donia,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  a  fes- 
tival, seem  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  peculiar 
mode  of  begging,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  swallows  was  carried  on  by  bojrs  in  the 
manner  stated  above.  Many  analogies  may  still 
be  observed  in  various  countries  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  [L.  S.] 

CHELYS  (x^^O-    [Ltba.] 

CHEME  {x'll*''h\  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the 
capacity  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
smaller  measures)  is  differently  stated  by  difierent 
authorities.  There  was  a  smaJl  cheme,  which  con- 
tained two  cochlearia,  or  two  drachmae,  and  was 
the  seventy-second  put  of  the  ootyle,  =  *0068  of 
a  pint  English.  (Rhem.  Fann.  v.  77.)  The  large 
cheme  was  to  the  small  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
Other  sizes  of  the  cheme  are  menti<med,  but  they 
differ  so  much  that  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty 
what  they  really  were.  (Hussey,  ^aeisii^  Wmgkts^ 
Ac  I  Wurm,  De  Fond.  &c)  [P.  S.] 

CHENISCUS.    [NAVia] 

CHERNIPS  (x^pyni').    [Lustratio.] 

CHEROSTAE  (xi7p(Mrrai).    [Hbrbs.] 

CHILIARCHUS.     [Exbrcxtus.] 

CHIRAMA;XIUM  (finmi  x^  «td  4^a),  a 
sort  of  easy  chair  or  **  go-cart,**  used  for  invalids 
and  children.    (Petron.  28.) 

CHIRIDO'TA.    [Tunica.] 

CHIRO'ORAPHUM  (x^ip^pa^y),  meant 
first,  as  its  derivation  implies,  a  hand-writing 
or  autograph.  (Cic.  PhiL  ii  4.)  In  this  its  simple 
sense,  x^^P  ^  Greek  mid  maaas  in  Latin  are  often 
substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  ail  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  givm 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the 
debt  might  be  proved  in  some  other  way)  ;  it  was 
<mly  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconios  (in  Verr,  iii.  36)  diiro- 
grapkatm^  in  the  sense  of  a  note-of-hand,  was  dis* 
tinguished  itoia^fngrapha;  the  former  was  alwaj^ 
given  for  money  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be 
a  mere  sham  agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of 
accommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  never  been  actually  in- 
curred. The  ehirographum  was  kept  by  the 
creditor,  and  had  only  ^e  debtor^  signature  ;  the 
t^tigraj^M^  <mi  the  contrary,  was  signed  and  kept 
by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Du  Fresne, 
s.  o.)  €kirograpkiim  was  used  to  signify  tribute  col- 
lected under  the  sign-manual  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity, similar  to  the  brie&  and  benevolences  of 
former  times  in  our  own  country.  It  was  also 
used  (see  Blackstone,  b.  ii.  6. 20),  till  vexy  lately, 
in  the  English  law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  <^ 
deeds  were  written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  word  eMroffmpkum  between  them,  which  was 
cut  in  two  in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts 
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giTen  to  the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By 
the  Canonists,  Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  tyn- 
grofha  or  syngrapbMs  was  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  hence  gave  ita  name  to  these  kind  of 
writings.  [B.  J.] 

CHIRU'RGIA  {x*ifMvprfia\  surgery.  The 
practice  of  surgery  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician^ 
duty ;  but  as  it  ia  now  ahuost  universally  allowed 
to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  profession,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  it  nnder  a 
separate  head.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  disputed  questions,  which  is  the  more 
aneieni^  or  which  is  the  more  honourable  branch  of 
the  profession ;  nor  even  to  try  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  chimrgia  m  wocdd  be  likely 
to  satisfy  both  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  onaen/^/ 
and  then,  adhering  closely  to  that  meaning,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  division  of  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine,  aa  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  rderring  to  the  artide  Mbdicina  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  chiruj^  is  derived  from  x^^P  the 
hand,  and  fyyoy  a  work,  and  is  explained  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  lib.  vii  PraeiiEit)  to  mean  that 
part  of  medicine  quae  manu  curat,  ^  which  cures 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;^  in  Diogenes 
LaSrtius  (iii.  85)  it  ia  said  to  cure  8i3t  rov  riftytiy 
Kol  Kolctv,  ^  by  cutting  and  burning ;  **  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapius, 
Chiron,  &c,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesuui  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 
(IL  iiL  218,  xl  515,  828,  843,  Ac  &c)  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  firom  the  Egyptians;  and 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of 
science  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears,  that  there  are  docu- 
ments fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this 
extraordinary  people  had  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  modems  have  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples 
at  Tentyra,  Kamack,  Luxor,  Ac,  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off 
with  instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the 
hierogl3rphic8,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  prooft 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science.  (Larry,  quoted  in  Cooper^ 
Surff.DicL) 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are 
those  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  b.  c  460,  and 
died  B.  c.  357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there 
are  ten  treatises  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which 
however  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine.  Hip- 
pocrates for  surpassed  all  his  in^decessors  (and 
indeed  most  of  his  successors)  in  the  boldness  and 
success  of  his  operations  ;  and  though  the  scanty 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  in  those  times 
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prevented  his  attaming  any  very  great  perfectioti, 
still,  we  should  rather  admire  his  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than  blame  him  be- 
cause, with  his  deficient  information,  he  was  able 
to  do  no  more.     The  scientific  skill  in  reducing 
fractures  and  luxations  displayed   in  his  works, 
De  Fraduris,  De  Articulit,   excites  the  admira- 
tion of  Haller  {BihUath,  Chirurff.),  and  he  was 
most  probably  the  inventor  of  the  omAe,  an  old 
chimrgicid  machine  for  dislocations  of  the  shoulder, 
which,  thouffh  now  fiillcn  into   disuse,  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.     In  his  work  De 
Capitis    VulneribuM    he    gives    minute   directions 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephine^ 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  probability  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  sutures  of  the  cranium, 
as  he  confesses  happened  to  himself.    {De  Mori^ 
Vulffar,  lib.  v.  p.  561,  ed.  KUhn.)     The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
binds  his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it  (ipydrpiri  &yhpduri  wprfi^tos  rTia'9€) ;  firom  which 
it  would  appear  as  if  certain  peiBons  confined  them- 
selves to  particular  operations. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  suxgery  as  weU  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  inserted  in 
the  writing  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Atftina,  &&,  all 
their  writmgs  have  perished.      Archa^thus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  nave  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome 
B.  c.  219.     (Cassius  Hemina,  apud  Plm,  //.  N. 
xxix.  6.)    He  was  at  first  very  well  received,  the 
ju9  Qfdritium  was  conferred  upon  him,  a  shop  was 
bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honourable  ti^e  of  Vuburarius,   This, 
however,  on  account  of  his  fivquent  use  of  the 
knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans ^who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice)  mto  that  of  Carmfex,    Asdepiades,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  a,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself 
never  performed  it  (CaeL  Aurel  De  Mori,  Aeut. 
i.  14,  iii.  4) ;  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  sur- 
named  Ai6or6iios,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Lithotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  laige  for 
safe  extraction.     Celsus  has  minutely  described 
his  mode  of  operating  (De  Med,  viL  26.  §  3.  p. 
436),  which  ver^  much  resembles  that  lately  in- 
troduced by  Civude  and  Heurteloup,  and  which 
proves,  that  however  much  credit  they  may  de- 
sen'e  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion  into 
public   notice,    the    praise  of  having   originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.    **  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  **  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  intd  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,   of  moderate  thickness,  flattened 
towards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which  being 
placed  against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  further 
end,  cleaves  it;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  in- 
jured by  the  instmment,  nor  the  fragments  of  the 
stone  fall  back  into  it^    The  next  surgical  writer 
after  Hippocrates,  whose  works  are  still  extant, 
is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
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eentojry  a.  d^  and  who  has  deToted  the  four  last 
books  o£  his  work,  De  Medicma^  and  especially  the 
■erenth  and  eighth,  entirely  to  surgical  matters. 
It  appeals  plaimy  firom  reading  Celsns,  that  since 
the  time  of  Hippocntes  suigery  had  made  yerv 
great  progress,  and  had,  indeed,  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfeetioiL  He  is  the  first  author  who 
gives  directioiis  for  the  <^peration  of  lithotomy  (Z>0 
Med.  Wi.  26.  §  2.  p.  432),  and  the  method  de- 
scribed by  him  (called  tjU  apparatus  mnsor,  or 
CUmTr  wnBthod^  continued  to  be  practised  till  the 
commeneemoit  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
performed  at  Paru,  Bordeaux,  and  otho'  places  ill 
pFsnoe,  upon  patients  of  all  ages,  eren  as  late  as  a 
hundred  and  fif^  years  ago  ;  and  a  modem  author 
(Allan  On  LUkato^^  p.  12)  recommends  it  always 
to  be  prefened  on  boys  under  fourteen.  (Cooper^s 
DkL  tf  Prae.  Siuy^  art.  Lithotomy.)  He  de- 
scrihea  (tIL  25.  §  S.  p.  428)  the  operation  of  In- 
ffadaHo^  which  wss  so  commonly  performed  by  the 
andents  upon  singers,  &c.,  and  is  often  alluded  to 
in  daasical  authors.  (See  Jut.  tL  73, 879 ;  Senec. 
mpmd  LadttML  Divim,  InsHL  L  16;  Mart  Epigr, 
TiL  82.  1,  ix.  28.  12,  xir.  215.  1 ;  Tcrtull.  Dt 
Cormta  MiL  1 1.)  He  alio  describes  (vii.  25.  §  I. 
p.  427)  the  operation  alluded  to  by  St  Paul  (1 
Cor.  Tii.  18)  ircptTfTfiiy/t^wj  tIj  iKKifin :  ft^  ^ir  l• 
avi<r6«.  Compare  Paulus  Aegineta  {De  Re 
Med.  Ti.  53),  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a  se- 
cond method  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  neeessaiy  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  —  **  A  surgeon,^  says  he  (lib.  vii. 
Prae/at.)  **  ought  to  be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
very  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and  steady,  and 
never  shake;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  left 
hand  with  as  much  dextoity  as  his  right ;  his 
eye-eight  should  be  acute  and  dear ;  his  mind  in- 
trepid, and  so  fiir  subject  to  pity  as  to  make  him 
dearooa  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  not 
so  fiv  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  his  cries; 
he  should  neither  huny  the  operation  more  than 
the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less  than  is  necessary, 
bat  do  eveiy  thing  just  as  if  the  othcr^s  screams 
made  no  impresuon  upon  him.^ 

Perhaps  the  only  suigical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaens,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  d., 
is  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  **  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an 
inflammation,  cough,  and  strapgling  ;  and  that  if 
the  danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by 
this  method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being 
cartilaginous.''  {Db  Morb,  AeuL  Cur,  I  7.  p.  227, 
ed.  Kahn.) 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
lanus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caelius 
Aurdianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  d.,  and 
in  whose  works  there  is  a  good  deid  relating  to 
surgery,  though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  broncho- 
tomy {De  Morb.  Ckrtm,  iil  4).  He  mentions 
a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by  paracentesis 
(Ibid.  iii.  8),  and  also  a  person  who  recovered 
after  being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow. 
(Ibid,  ul  12.) 

Qalen,  the  most  volimiinous  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  Tsloahle  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anatomist 
and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus,  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
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Rome  (a.  d.  165),  he  entirely  confined  himself 
to  medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself  {De 
MeOi*  Med.  vi  20),  the  custom  of  the  place.  His 
writings  prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  oitirely 
abandon  surgery.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Qfficma  Medid^  and 
his  treatise  De  Faseiis,  shows  that  ho  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art  He 
appears  also  to  hare  been  a  skilful  operator,  though 
no  great  surgical  inventions  are  attributed  to  him. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen 
and  Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  direc- 
tions for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant, 
though  the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was 
proposed  by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years 
before.     Only  a  few  firagments  of  the  writings  of 
Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them  the  following 
passage  is  preserved  by  Paulus  A^:ineta  {De  He 
Med.  vi.  33): — **  Our  best  surgeons  have  described 
this  operation,  Antyllus  particularly,  thus :  *  We 
think  this  practice  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
where  all  the  arteries  and  the  lungs  are  affected  ; 
but  when  the  inflammation  lies  chiefly  about  the 
throat,  the  chin,  and  the  tonsils  which  cover  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  artery  is  unaffected, 
this  experiment  is  very  rational,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  suffocation.     When  we  proceed  to  per* 
form  it,  we  must  cut  through  some  port  of  the 
windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the  third  or 
fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would  be 
dangerous.     This  place  is  the  most  commodious, 
because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and  be- 
cause it  has  no  vessels  near  it    Therefore,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  backward,  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  incloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.     If  the  operator  be  a  littie 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by 
a  hook ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and 
separating  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he 
must  make  the  incision.*    Thus  far  Antyllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air 
rushed  through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the 
voice  was  interrupted.     When  the  danger  of  suffo- 
cation is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united 
by  suture,  that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the 
cartilage  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to 
be  applied.     If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incar- 
nant  mfist  be  used.     The  same  method  must  be 
pursued  with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a 
design  of  committing  suicide.*^* 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  "Zwck- 
yuytd  'loTpcicaf,  OoUeda  MedicmaUa^  much  sur- 
gical matter,  there  is  nothing  original  The  same 
may  be  said  of  AStius  and  Alexander  Trallianus, 
both  of  whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  fomous  for  anj  surgical 
inventions.  Paulus  Aegineta  has  given  up  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  work,  2)e  Re  Medict^ 

*  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  a 
hiunan  being.  Avenzoar  (p.  15)  tried  it  upon  a 
goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without  mooh 
danger  or  difficult ;  but  he  says  he  should  not 
like  to  be  the  first  person  to  try  it  upon  a  man* 
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■itird;  to  inrgcry,  and  faai  iiucrted  in  thera 
Bach  Dnlsl  matter,  ths  fruit!  chietl;  of  hii  own 
obiervniion  and  experience.  He  wa*  particululf 
Hlebnted  for  hit  tlcill  in  Tnidwifeiy,  aad  female 
diaesMt,  and  wu  oiled  on  that  acconnt,  by  the 
ArabiBiu,  Al-KaiBoteli,  "  the  Accoucheur,"  (Abul- 
pharaj,  Hit.  Dgntut.,  [i  13],  ed.  Pococke).  Two 
pamphleti  were  publlihed  in  1768  at  Gtittingtn, 
4to.  by  Hud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  Da  Pauli 
A/gi'nttat  Mtritii  n  Jiftdidnani,  inprinu^iie 
^'  ■  "^auliu  Aegiiieta  li^ed  probably  Ifl- 

)f  tbe  Kvenlh  century,  A.  D.,  and 
I  ancient  Greek  aild  Latin  medital 
imical  wock>  recnun.  The  namei 
re  recorded,  bat  Ijiey  are  not  of 
s  to  require  nny  notice  hen. 
For  turther  information  on  the  subject  both  of 
medicine  and  Hurgery,  lee  MsDiciNA  ;  and  lor  the 
legal  qualificatioai,  uciid  rank,  Su:,,  both  of  pby- 
■iciani  and  lurKconi,  among  the  ancient  Qieeki 
and  Ronuni,  lae  Mbdicuh. 

The  auigical  irutrumenu,  from  which  the  ac- 
companying engraringt  ore  made,  were  Ibund  by  a 
phyiician  of  Fetenburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  CoQiularii  {SIrada  Onuulart),  in 
a  boiue  which  ii  luppoaed  to  have  belonged  ' 
•urgeon.     They  u«  now  pre»erved  in  the  mui 
at  Ponici.     The  engravingt,  with  an  acconr 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were   originally  publiahed 
in  the  Revue  Mldimla  for  llfJl,  voLiii.  p  '"- 
&c     They  were  afurwardi  inserted  in  Frc 
Notaea  aui  dtm  G^ndt  dtr  Nahir-imd-lfdUnaiile, 
for  18-22,  Tol.  ii.  n.  26.    p.  £7,   &c       The    plate 


figure!  ar      . 
■ome  of  them  appenr  to  be   drawn    tcry  bndly.     I 
Their  authoDtiuty  was  at  first  doubted  by  Kiilm 
(Z»»  Iiufnm,  CAimr^,,  Veleriim  cogniiit,  it  nuper 
ifbaii,  Lipi.  1323,  4to.),  who  thought  they  were 
the  Game  that  hod  been  detcribed  by  Bayardi  in 
hii  Oiial.  AiOiq.  MonammL  Ilcrai/aiU  ^as^  Nnp. 
17S4.  foL  n.  236—294  ;  when,  however,  hli  dii- 
WTtatioa    wat   afterwatda    republiihcd    {Opiuc. 
Aeadem.  Af-«i.  «l  Philol.,  LipL  1827,  1828,  8i 
Tol.  ii.  p.  309)  he  acknowledticd  himeelf  to  be  coi 
pletely  uliiSed  on  ihii  point,  and  has  given 
the  tract  refcired  lo,  •  leumed  and  ingenioui  i 
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•cription  of  the  inBtmmenta,  and  th^  nppowd 
UK^  from  which  the  following  accoonl  ia  cilefly 
abridged.  It  will,  howeyer,  be  eeen  at  once,  ihit 
the  form  of  mHt  of  them  ia  lo  aimple,  and  their 
u«e«  M   obvioua,   that    very  little  eij^anatiou  ii 

1, 2.  Two  probet  (ipedllum,  fi^Att)  made  of  inm ; 
the  larger  aii  inchei  long,  the  anialler  four  mi  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  {itauT{\pior)  nmde  of  iron, 
lather  more  than  lour  inchei  long.  1,  6.  Twd 
lancet!  (ladpeliam,  fff  Ui)),  made  of  copper,  the 
farmer  two  inchei  and  a  half  Wi;,  the  ether  three 
mchei.  It  acerai  doubtfiil  whether  they  wm 
Died  for  blood-letting,  oi  for  upening  abiceiHi, 
&C.  6.  A  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  ii  two  inchee  and  a  half  loug,  and 
in  the  broadeil  out  one  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  back 
ii  aitaight  and  thick,  and  the  edge  much  coned ; 
the  handle  ii  lo  ahort  that  Savenko  thinka  it  nuil 
have  beCD  broken.  It  u  uncertain  fur  what  pu- 
ular  porpoK  it  wai  uaed :  KUhn  conjectuia  thai 
lunent  at  all)  it  may  have 
uceii  lunuii  wiiu  iiiLu  a  curved  edge,  and  auch  a 
itiaight  thick  bock,  that  it  might  be  atmclc  with  a 
hammer,  and  lo  amputate  fingera,  toe*,  St,  T. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  ii  of  a  triangular  ihope,  two  inchei 
long,  and  in  the  hroadeit  part  eight  linci  in  bceadlh; 
the  back  i>  itraight  and  one  line  broad,  and  tbii 
breadth  continuei  all  the  way  to  the  point,  which, 
therefore,  ia  not  aharp,  but  guarded  by  a  lort  nf 
button.  Klihn  Ihinki  it  may  have  been  uicd  for 
enlarging  woundi,  &c^  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly titled  by  ita  blunt  point  and  broad  tack. 

1  lung,  made  of  itun. 

iir  raising  depreoed 


<if  it  b. 


).  An  elevi 


n  the  pceaent  day.  10 — U.  Diiierent  kinda  ol 
forcepi  (duJuUs),  No.  10  hai  the  two  aidct  lepa. 
lated  from  each  other,  oad  ia  five  inche*  1«>!!' 
No.  1 1  ii  alM)  five  inche*  long.  No.  12  i>  thrM 
iuchea  and  a  half  hng.    Tho  aidea  are  narrow  at 


fDrm  •  kind  of  utii.  It  ahould 
ii  funished  vith  b  moveable 
tnueulom  forcepa  cmplrijed 
No,  1 3  was  tued  for  pulling  oul  haiii  bj  tba  nuu 
(TpiXoAirfii}.  No.  1 4  ii  >ii  incbei  Imig,  sod  ia 
b<nl  in  Ihe  middle.  It  vaa  prabaUr  uud  Tor  a- 
incting  foreign  bodiei  that  hnd  ituck  in  the  oe»- 
pb.igDi  (or  gallct),  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound. 
15.  A  male  caiheier  (amtafiiiida),  nioc  jnchei  in 
length.  The  shape  it  remarkable  from  iti  haiing 
the  dunble  cnrve  like  (he  letter  8,  which  ji  the 
form  that  wa»  n-iDTenled  in  the  liut  century  bj- 
the  cdebrated  French  nrgeon,  J.  L- PetiL  lb'. 
Pnbablj  a  female  ciilbetcr,  four  inchei  ig  length. 
CcUui  thu>  dncribea  both  male  and  femiJe  cathe- 
xat  (Db  Mat.  vu.26.  §  1.  p.  429) :  — "  The  surgeon 
(hiHild  have  three  male  lathelen  {aBaai  fidvlai), 
of  which  the  longest  ihoutd  be  fifteen,  the  neil 
iTflie,  and  the  sborteit  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
and  he  should  hue  tvro  female  cntheten,  the  one 
nine  inchei  long,  Ihe  other  sii.  Both  sorts  should 
be  a  little  cuired,  but  eipeciallj  the  male  ;  they 
■honld  be  prafecti;  inKHth,  and  neither  too  thick 
nor  loo  thin."  1 7.  Suppnsed  by  Ftnriep  to  be  an 
instniDient  fcr  eitractiiig  teeth  (itorriypa,  Pol- 
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iilily,  eonjecti 
in  amputating  part  of  an  enlnrged  us'ula,  and 
quote*  CcIsDl  {De  Mad.  vlL  12.  S  3.  p.  404), 
who  la.;!,  that  "  no  method  of  operating  is 
more  conTenient  than  to  lake  bold  at  the  uvula 
with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  mncb  as  i>  neceHBry."  18,  19.  Pmbabty  two 
•patulan,  [W.A.O.J 

CHITON  (x'Tiiv).     [TtiNKji.] 
CHITO'NIA  (x'Til«a),  a  festival  eel. 


le  Attic  1 


1  of  Chita 


of  Arteo 


d  Chllona  oi  Chitonia.  (Schol.  ad  CaUi- 
vtach.  HymM.  hi  Ariem.  78.)  The  Syracusani  also 
celebrated  a  fo^val  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  tame  deity,  which  wag  distinguished 
bv  a  peculiar  kind  of  danc^  and  a  plavlng  on  the 
(Athea.  liv.  p.  629  ;  Sleph.  By 


"!-) 


[L.S.] 


CHLAINACx""^)-  [Luna:  Palliuu.] 
CHLAMYS  (xAiv<Oi,di«.xA>i^''S<'>'),a>cai£ 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  aii  article  of  the 
Autcrcs,  or  outer  raiment,  which  waa  in  general 
cbaiactcriitic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Oriental 
laces  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  ita  form  and  in  its  applitation  it  apimached 
rery  DiDch  to  the  Lackkna  and  PaLudahkntuu 
of  the  RfHnana,  and  was  itself  to  Boma  extent 
adopted  W  Ihe  Homans  under  the  emperors.  It 
■as  for  the  most  part  woollen  ;  and  it  differed 
from  the  ^Tiai>,  the  usual  amiclos  of  the  male 
lei,  in  these  respects,  that  it  waa  much  nnallci ; 
also  finer,  thinner,  more  rariegated  in  colour,  and 
more  susceptible  of  onianirnl.  It  moreover  dif- 
fered in  beuig  oblong  instiad  of  square,  its  length 
being  gonirallj  alwul  twice  its  breadth.  To  the 
regutar  oblong  a,  4,  e,  rf  (see  woodcut),  gonrs  were 
added,  either  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
",  e,^  producing  the  modification  a,  c,  ^,  ci,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  annexed  figure  lA  Mercnry  ; 
or  of  an  nbtuac-angbid  titaiiglca,^,  6,  producing  the 
modtEcation  a,  e,i,  e, g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  fignre  of  a  youth  from  (he  Panathcnaic  frieae 
ia  the  British  Museum.     These  goon  were  (nlled 


rrtplrffi,  tcinfft,  and  the  scarf  with  these  addition! 
was  diatinguighed  by  the  epithet  of  Tbessalian  or 
Macedonian  {Elym.  Mag.),  and  also  by  the  name 
of'AAAifor^ficJa.  [AiKULA.]  Hence  the  an- 
cient geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (n  oIicou/miti)  to  that  of  a  chlamya. 
(Strabo,  ii.  £  ;  Macrobiua,  Dt  Sonm.  Sap.  iL) 

The  acarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  moch 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given  with  its 
brooch  to  Tiberius  Caesar  in  his  infimcy.  (Suet. 
Tib.  G.)  It  was  generally  assumed  on  reaching 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  ephehi  from 
about  seventeen  to  twenty  yearsof  age.  (Philemon, 
p.  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  epi^iat  cUamydc,  Apuleiua, 
Md.  1 1  Pollui,  I.  I G4.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
militar)',  especially  of  high  tank,  over  their  body- 
araioar  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii».  10  ;  Plaut  Pmd.  ii. 
4.  45,  Epid,  iii  3.  So),  and  by  hunters  and  tra- 
vellers, more  porucularly  on  honeback.  (Plaub 
fom.  iii.  3.  6,  31.) 

The  Bcarfs  worn  by  youths,  by  aoldiera,  and  by 

to  their  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
weani.  The  x^-^ot  ifTjS.iri)  was  probably  ycl- 
low  or  saffron-colguted  ;  and  the  x^tVifr'  OTparuii- 
Tiiii),  scarlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
monly went  out  in  a  scarf  of  a  dull  unconipicuoue 
colour,  as  beat  adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild 
animals.  (Pollm,  t.  IB.)  The  more  ornamental 
aeorfa,  being  deaigned  for  females,  were  last<  fully 
decorated  with  a  border  (Jimhia,  Virg.  Aim.  Si. 
137  j  ■mwD'dcr,  •.  231)  ;  and  those  woni  by 
Phoeniciana,  Trojans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatin, 
were  niso  embroidered,  or  iuterwoien  with  gold. 
(Vifg.  tf.  CO.  J  iii.  483,  484,  xL  Tlh  \  Ovid,  M^. 
V.  SI  ;  VaL  Flaccui,  tL  228.)  Aclora  had  their 
chhuuys  omaoiented  with  gold.  (Pollux,  iv.  116.) 
The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  paaa 
le  of  ita  ahorter  sides  (a,  rf)  round  the  neck,  and 
bslcn  it  by  means  of  a  hnjoch  { fHabi),  either 
er  the  breast,  in  which  case  it  hung  down  the 
back,  reaching  to  the  calves  of  Ihe  legs  \  or  over 
the  right  shoulder,  to  as  la  cover  the  left  arm,  as 
isaeeninChecutDnp.359,and  b  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Belvidore  Apollo,  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  gracefully  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  which  the  broase  ApoUo  in  the 
British  Museum  (lee  the  aoneied  woodcut)  pre- 
sent* an  aiimple  \  or  It  was  thrown  Ughtly  behind 
the  baci,  and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  over  both  (sec  the  second  figure  in  tha 
last  woodcut,  Uikcn  from  Hamilton's  Vase*,  L  2)  ; 
or,  lastly,  it  was  laid  upon  Ibe  throat,  carried  be- 
hind the  neck,  and  crossed  so  as  to  bang  down  the 
bock,  as  in  the  figure  of  Achilles  (p.  196),  and 
sometimes  its  eitremilics  wen  again  brought  for- 
ward over  the  arma  oi  shoulders.    In  short,  tha 


remiuiu  of  uiaent  in  of  eieiy  dfMription,  ihci 
ia  how  high  ■  degree  the  Korf  contrihuttd,  by  il 
endlen  diienitj  of  niiangemflit,  ID  ihe  duipUj  of 
the  hunan  fbnii  in  iu  greatnt  b«aut7  ;  and  Ovid 
hu  told  ui  bow  ■eniiblfl  the  ephebi  wen  of  iti 
ad?HnUcei  in  the  Bccoont  of  the  cBTG  btltoned 
upon  tbii  port  of  his  allin  b;  Hennr;.  (AM.  iL 
735.)  The  aptitads  of  the  Bcuf  to  be  tnroed  in 
BTerj  poHible  form  around  the  body,  mode  it  me- 
fol  BTSn  for  delcDce.  The  hnnter  nied  to  wrap 
hit  elikmyi  about  hL>  left  arni  when  puiming  wild 
wnimult,  and  prepoiing  to  fight  with  them.  (Pol- 
Ini  T  ie  ;  Xen.  Cymg.  n.  17.)  Aldblsdu  ditd 
lighting  with  hii  lan  iDlted  round  hii  left  hand 
initead  of  a  Bhield.  Tho  winexed  woodcut  cibifaitt 
a  figure  of  Neplone  armed  with  the  tridenl  in  hij 
right  hand,  and  having  a  chlnmji  to  protect  the 
t^  It  ia  taken  from  a  meda!  which  waa  itmck 
in  commemoration  of  i  naval  TJclorj  obtained  by 
Demetrioi  Poliottctci,  and  wai  evidently  deiigncd 
to  eipcen  hii  Mnw  of  Neptone'i  iDccoai  in  the 
conflict,    When  Diana  ga«>  to  ths  cbaie,  aa  ihe 


doai  not  Teqnin  her  anrf  fbr  porpsMi  of  defence, 
•he  dnwi  it  Inni  behind  orer  her  ihoalden,  and 
IwiBti  il  lonnd  her  waiit,  m  that  the  belt  of  her 
qniver  paiaea  acma  it,  at  ihown  in  Iha  itatnei  of 
Ihii  goddeai  in  the  Vatican  (aee  woodcut). 

It  appcan  from  the  baa-reliefi  on  marble  vaM* 
tWt  doncen  took  hold  of  one  anothei'  by  the 
dilamyv,  u  the  modem  Oreeki  itill  do  by  their 
naA  or  handkercbieli,  inatead  of  takiDg  ime  an- 
other^ hand*. 

Among  the  Rcmaiu  tba  acarf  oune  non  into 
ua  uiidn  the  toperora.  Caligula  wore  one  en- 
riched with  gold.  (Suet  O^g.  19.)  Alexander 
Scram,  when  fa«  wai  in  the  connliy  or  on  an 
"■'  !  t  acarf  dyed  with  the  coccna 


CHOREOtTS. 

(<i!iwiyde  cocttaea,  I^mpcid.  AL  Sev.  40 ;  compara 

Malt  nvii  28,  31).  [J.  Y.] 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (x\S*oi  or  x^m^,  • 
(eati?al  celebnted  at  Athena  in  honour  of  Demclpr 
ChloE,  or  limply  Chlof,  whoaa  temple  atood  near 
the  Aoupolii.  (Heiych.  t.  *.  x^"  '•  Alhen.  liv. 
p.  618  i  Sophod.  Oed.  Col.  1600,  with  the  Scho- 
liart ;  Paua  L  22.  S  S.)  It  waa  aolcnmiad  in 
apring,  on  the  aizth  of  Thargellon,  when  the  bloa- 
aoma  began  to  appear  (hence  the  namet  x^^  and 
xM*"),  with  the  aacrifice  of  a  goat  and  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Eupolis,  apuJ  SAiL  ad 
Sopk  (M.  CoL  L  e.)  [L.  S.] 

CnOKNIX  (xoS'fO,  a  Greek  meaanre  of  (=- 
piciqr,  the  <i»e  of  which  a  diffwently  given  j  it 
wu  prabahly  of  different  mza  in  the  aevenl  itatea. 
Pollui  (!v.  23),  Smdfl^  Oeopatm,  and  the  fisg- 
menti  of  Galen  (c.  7,  9)  make  it  equij  Co  thr« 
cotylae,  or  nearly  1^  pintA  English  ;  another  fnxg- 
ment  of  Galen  (c  5%  and  other  authoritici  (Pauc- 
lon,  Mtlnlog.  p.  233)  make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae, 
or  nearly  2  pinU  Enaliih  (  Rhcmniui  Fannini  (v. 
69),  and  another  fragment  of  Oalen  (c  8)  make  it 
eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  4  pints  Engliih.  (Wurm, 
IM  Pomd.  it  Maa.  kx^ff.  132,142,199;  Honey, 
AnamU  WaghU,  ic  pp.  209,  214.  IP.S.] 

CHOES  (.xi*')-  [DioNTSii.] 
CHORE'OIA.  [Chdbkoui.] 
CHORE'OUS  ixipvyit),  one  who  had  to  dla 
chargo  the  dutica  of  the  Ckm-^ia  (X'fvyfB).  The 
Chorvgia  was  one  of  tbe  moit  erpenuve  of  the  or- 
dinary or  encyclic  litnrgica  at  Athena  [Lirrun- 
'lA.J  The  chor^ni  waa  appointed  by  hit  trib«, 
hough  wo  ara  not  informed  according  to  whnt 
order.  Tho  lame  pcnon  might  lerve  ai  choregiia 
ir  two  tribei  at  once  (Antiph.  da  Oioraitii, 
.768;  Dem.  cZepT.  ti.467)l  and  after  B.C.  412 
deuce  vat  psated  allgwing  two  penoni  (o  unite 
nd  undertake  a  choregia  bother.  (SchoL  ad 
Iriit.  Ram.  406.)  The  dutiea  of  the  cbore^ 
in  providing  tbe  chonuei  for  tragedies 
liea,  the  lync  cbormet  of  men  and  boya, 
the  pyrrhiciita,  the  cyclic  ehoniaea,  and  tiie 
choniaci  of  flute-playen  for  the  different  rriigiona 
feativala  at  Athaia  When  a  poet  intcmded  to 
a  play,  he  had  to  get  a  choroi  aiugned 
him  by  the  srcbon  [Chohus],  who  nominated  ■ 
choregoi  to  fulfil  the  requiatte  dotio.  The 
chongui  had  in  the  £nt  place  to  get  the  chorcntae. 
In  the  cue  of  a  chorui  of  boji  thii  wu  *nme- 
timei  a  dil£ctilt  matter,  tlnce,  jn  conaeqnence  of  the 
prevalent  poederaitia  of  the  Oreeka,  parenta  were 
frequently  unwilling  to  aufier  their  boyi  to  be 
choreutae,  leit  they  ihould  be  aipoKd  to  corrupt- 
ing influence!  duruig  their  training.  Solon,  with 
the  view  of  leaaening  tbe  dangen  to  which  Uiey 
might  be  eipoaed,  had  enacted  that  ehongi  afaodld 
be  more  than  forty  yean  of  age.  But  the  law 
waa  by  no  m«ni  rigidly  ohaerred.  (Aeich. 
e.  Tlunoral.  p.  391.)  Iftbeboyicould  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way,  compoluDn  waa  allovrabla.  (An- 
tiph.  L  0.)  Having  piocnred  the  choieulaa,  the 
choregui  bad  next  to  provide  a  trainer  for  them 
(xepoI'tdo'iaXai).  It  wai  of  coune  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  gel  a  good  trainer.  The  ap- 
portionment of  the  trainera  waa  dedded  by  lot, 
that  it,  aa  Btfckh  imaginei,  the  choregi  decided  by 
lot  in  what  order  they  were  to  aelect  the  Iraiaera, 
which  mu  in  fact  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
reipeet  to  the  flute-player.  (Dem.  c  Mad.  p. 
il9.)    The  chor^ua  had  to  pay,  not  only  tba 
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tnlnnv  bat  the  ch3reutBe  tbemtelres,  and  main- 
taia  them  while  they  were  in  training,  proriding 
them  with  luch  food  aa  was  adapted  to  itrengthen 
the  Toice  *;  and  to  provide  a  suitable  training 
pince  (x^PVyc**"')  ^  £e  had  no  place  in  hia  own 
hoase  adapted  for  the  purpose.  (Antiph.  L  c  ; 
Athen.  xir.  p.  617, b. ;  SchoL  ad  AritL  Nttb,  838, 
Aeian.  1154;  VhA.deGlor.AA.  p.849,a;  Xen. 
de  RfpmU.  AdL  LIS;  PolL  it.  106,  iz.  41.)  He 
had  also  to  provide  the  chorus  with  the  requisite 
dresses,  crowna,  and  masks.  (Dem.  e.  Meid,  p. 
519;  Athen.  iiL  pi  103,&)  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  chongua  defrayed  tne 
whole  ezpenae  of  the  play  to  be  represented. 
The  ehoregns  who  was  judged  to  have  performed 
bis  duties  in  the  best  manner  received  a  tripod  as 
a  prize,  the  expense  of  which,  howerer,  he  had  to 
defray  himself;  and  this  expense  frequently  in- 
cluded the  building  of  a  cell  or  chapel  in  which 
to  dedicate  it  A  street  at  Athens  was  called  the 
Street  of  the  Tripods,  fi^nn  being  lined  with  these. 
The  tribe  to  which  the  ch<»ms  bdonged  shared 
the  hoAoura  of  the  victory  with  him,  and  the  names 
of  both  were  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  or  monu- 
ment (Paua.  i  20.  §  1 ;  Plat  Cfory.  p.  472  ; 
Plat.  Nw.  3.)  The  sums  expended  by  chor^ 
wcfe  doubtless  in  most  cases  larger  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Aristophanes  (Lys.  pro  AritL 
Um.  pp.  633,  642)  spent  6000  drachmae  upon  two 
tngie  choruses.  From  the  same  orator  we  learn 
th^  another  person  spent  8000  drachmae  upon  a 
single  tragic  ehorus  ;  2000  for  a  chorus  of  men  ; 
5000  for  a  chorus  of  men  on  another  occasion, 
when,  haTing  gained  the  priae,  he  had  to  defray 
the  expense  «f  the  tripod  ;  800  drachmae  for  a 
chorus  of  pyzrhiciats  ;  300  drachmae  for  a  cyclic 
chonia.    (Lys.  kn\.  9c9poS.  pp.  698,  ed.  Reiske.) 

A  choma  of  flute-players  cost  more  than  a  tragic 
choma.  (Dem,  e.  MM.  p.  565.)  In  times  of 
public  distress,  the  requisite  number  of  choregi 
could  not  always  be  nrocored*  Thus  the  triSe 
Paodionis  had  furnished  no  choregus  for  three 
year^  till  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the 
office.  (Dem.  c  Mod.  pp.  578,  579 ;  comp.  Bockh. 
iW.  ^bon.  </^tfau,  book  iiL  c  22.)    [aP.M.] 

CHOROBATE8,an  instrument  for  determining 
the  slope  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the 
cnon^  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  From  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  it  appears  to 
have  differed  but  very  alightly  frvm  a  common 
carpenter^s  level,  which  consists  of  a  straight  rule 
•upportinr  a  perpendicular  piece,  against  which 
hai^  a  pftimb-Iine.  The  chorobatea  had  two  per- 
pendiculara  and  plumb  lines,  one  at  each  end,  in- 
>tead  ^  a  angle  one  in  the  middle.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  frxnn  x<^  wid  fiahm^  from  its  use 
in  snnreyxng  land  minutely.  [P*S.] 

CHORUS  (x^')»  a  word,  the  original  meaning 
•ad  derimtion  of  which  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
According  to  Hesychhis  the  word  is  equiTslent  to 
xvaAot  or  rri^KOfos.  If  so,  the  word  probably 
•ignified  originally  a  company  of  dancers  dancing 
in  a  ring.  Those  who  adopt  that  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  connect  it  with  x<^P^oy,  xo/mm^i, 

*  The  speech  of  Antiphon,  vcpl  rov  xopcvroO, 
was  composed  for  a  trial  which  arose  out  of  an 
Action  brought  by  the  &ther  of  a  choreutes  against 
the  chor^fus  under  whose  chaige  he  was,  because 
the  boy  had  died  from  drinking  some  mixture 
pm  hjm  to  improve  his  voice. 
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and  Kopctp6s.  Others  suppose  that  the  earliest 
signification  of  the  word  is  that  of  a  level,  open 
space,  such  as  would  be  suited  for  dancing,  and 
connect  it  with  x^P^  <u^<^  X^/^'i  »>  that  tlw  later 
and  cndinaiy  signification  of  the  word  would  be 
derived  fi'om  such  places  being  employed  for  dano^ 
ing.  This  seems  a  lees  likely  account  of  the  word 
than  the  other.  If  the  name  x^f ^^  ^"^^  given  to 
such  places  tpiih  reference  to  their  toe  for  daanaaig^ 
we  should  still  have  to  look  to  this  latter  idea  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  place  ;  if  the  name 
was  a  general  one,  like  X^P^S  it  seems  very  un- 
likely that  a  body  of  dancers  should  derive  their 
name  fit>m  what  is  so  very  little  distinctive  of 
them,  namely  their  meeting  in  an  open  space.  On 
the  other  hypothesis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  word  s^gmfying  a  body  of  dancers  should  come 
to  signify  the  place  where  they  danced,  and  then, 
more  generall  v,  any  pkce  suited  for  the  purpose. 
As  regards  the  usage  of  the  word,  in  Homer  it 
commonly  means  a  troop  of  dancers ;  in  the 
Odyssey  (viii  260, 264,  xii  4)  passages  axe  found 
where  it  means  a  place  for  dancing ;  9itff6xopos  is 
found  both  in  Homer  and  in  later  writers  as  an 
epithet  of  cities  having  huge  open  squares  or  places 
suited  fiir  choral  performances.  A  comparison  with 
the  correqiondii^  word  iuiX?dxopos  shows  that  the 
notion  of  dancing  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£  At 
Sparta  the  agora  was  called  x°f^f  (Paua.  iii.  11. 
§  9). 

In  later  times,  a  choric  perfiMrmanoe  always  jm- 
plies  the  singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poetical 
composition,  accompanied  by  appropriate  dancing 
and  gesticulation,  or  at  least  by  a  measured  march. 
The  choruses  that  we  read  of  in  Homer  aro  meroly 
companies  of  dancers,  who  move  to  the  music  of  a 
song  sung  by  the  minstrel,  who  aocompanief  him- 
self on  the  cithara  or  phorminx.  In  the  palace  of 
Alcinous  the  dancers  pcrfonn  their  evolutioni^ 
while  Demodocus,  to  the  music  of  the  phorminx, 
siqgs  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  (Od,  viiL 
256,  &c).  In  the  chorus  represented  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles  (IL  xviii  590,  &c)  a  band  of  youths 
and  maidens  dance,  holding  each  other  hj  the 
hand,  sometimes  in  a  ring,  sometimes  in  parallel 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dancors  are  two  rnvBurrrfriipts,  or  tumbler^  who, 
iqyparently,  by  their  gesticuhitions  direct  and  lead 
^iH^^^^*9)  the  measured  movements  (fwKw^) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  the  Homeric  hymn  te  the 
Pythian  Apollo  (10,  dec)  a  company  of  goddessea 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  plays  the 
dthara.  The  part  of  the  tcvttoTf^ptt  is  per- 
formed by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate 
(«ai{ov(ri)  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers.  In  the 
description  of  the  nuptial  proeeasion  in  Hesiod 
{Skield  of  Here.  272,  dec.)  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  chorus  of  youths  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  sound  of  tiie  pipe,  or  paying  the  pipe 
themselves.  The  band  of  revellers  («»fuis)  who 
fellow  both  dance  and  siuff.  That  the  chorus,  in 
the  earliest  times,  consisted  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  ci^  assembled  for  dances  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  gwudian-god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
population  joined  in  the  dance,  but  not  otherwise, 
for  the  tenn  chonis  never  induded  the  spectators. 

Whether  the  Dorians  were  the  first  who  bad 
choruses  at  festive  or  religious  eelebratiens,  or 
whether  Apollo  was  the  6itatj  in  onmectioBi  witii 
whoae  worship  chorasea  first  auide  thdr  appetf- 
anoc^  are  poinU  which^  in  the  absence  of  lOl  ev> 
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drace,  are  best  left  undecided,  lli^  war-dances 
of  the  Cnretes  in  Crete  in  bononr  of  Zeus,  seem  to 
be  qnite  as  ancient  as  any  that  we  know  of  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  However  dances  may  have 
originated,  it  was  natural  that,  like  mnsic  and 
poetT}',  they  should  at  a  very  eorly  period  he  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  among 
the  Dorians,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  that  the  chonis  received  its  earliest  de- 
1  elopraent,  thongh  there  does  not  appear  suHicient 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  Apollo  existed  nowhere  without  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Dorians. 

The  imperfect  type  of  the  later  chorus  appears 
in  the  earliest  period  in  the  paean,  as  sung  by 
a  company  either  sitting  still  (//.  i.  473),  or  moving 
along  with  a  measured  step  (//.  zzii.  391).  In 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  we  have 
the  god  himself  as  leader  of  die  chorus,  playing 
the  phorminx,  while  the  chorus  of  Cretans  follow 
him  at  a  measured  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Paban].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  some- 
what later  stage  of  development.  In  Homer  it 
appears  as  a  less  formal  and  systematic  perform- 
aiioe.  Dancing  %vas  very  early  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos  (Hymn.  Apoll.  Del. 
1.  149,  &C.),  and  in  Crete.  (Hesiod.  Fr.  94. 
Oottl)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchema,  took  its  origin  [Hyporchbma; 
SaltatioJ,  and  it  was  thence  also  that  the  sub- 
sequent innovations  upon  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
Paean  were  derived,  traces  of  the  origin  of  which 
were  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  rhythms  and 
dances.  (MUller,  Dorians,  ii.  8.  §  14.)  To  Tha- 
Ictas  are  attributed  the  most  important  improve- 
ments.  He  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adapted  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  to  the  more  spirited  movements  of  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music.  He  is  stud  to  have  com- 
posed both  paeans  and  hyporcheraea,  the  latter  of 
which  he  adapted  for  the  Pyrrhic  or  war-donee  ; 
and  from  having  given  them  a  more  artistic  ferm, 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  inventor  of 
them.  (Mtiller,  Nistory  of  the  lAtmdure  of  An- 
cient Greeee,  p.  160,  &c)  Paeans  began  to  be 
sung  with  fm  orchestic  accompaniment  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  especially  at  the  festival  of  the 
Oymnopaedia  [Gybcnopabdia],  and  by  degrees 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hypor- 
cheme.  (MQller,  ^  c.  p.  160  ;  Bode,  Oe$iA,  der 
Hellau  Dkhtk,  vol.  ii.  parti,  p.  46.)  That  com- 
bination of  singing  and  dancing  which  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  later  times,  to  which  the  renmrk 
of  Lucian  applies  {de  Salt  30),  «tL\ai  fi^v  yiip  ol 
abnA  itol  flaov  koX  capxovmo,  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  degrees.  It  had  taken  place  before  the 
time  of  Alcman,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
compositions  an  antistrophic  character.  A  lai^ge 
number  of  these  he  composed  for  choruses  of  vir- 
gins: in  some  there  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
chorus  and  the  poet  (MUller,  /.  c.  p.  194,  &c.) 
In  his  compositions  strophes  and  antistrophes  of 
the  same  measure  usually  succeeded  each  other  in 
indefinite  number.  Stesichorus  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  adding  an  epode,  during  which  the 
chorus  were  to  stand  still,  to  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe.  (Suidas,  8,  V,  rplu  ^rtiatxopov ;  Miiller, 
Le.  ^  199.)  In  the  arrangement  of  his  choruses 
he  seems  to  have  hod  a  great  partiality  for  the 
octagonal  form,  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight, 
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whence  arose  the  proverb  wdtrra  hicrA.  At  Catonfe 
thero  was  erected  to  him  an  octagonal  momment 
with  8  columns  and  8  steps.  (Suidas,  <u  e.  vtb^a 
hicrdt  and  ^Ttiaix^fMS.) 

In  all  the  Dorian  states,  especially  among  the 
Spartans,  these  ch<HBl  performances  were  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity.  Various  causes  contributed 
to  this,  as  for  example,  their  universal  employment 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  that  women  also  took 
part  in  them,  and  that  many  of  the  dani^s  had  a 
gymnastic  character  given  them,  and  were  em- 
ployed as  a  mode  of  training  to  martial  exercises. 
[SALTATia  1  Hence  it  arose  that  the  Dorian  lyric 
poets  directed  their  labours  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  songs  and  hymns  to  be  song  as 
accompaniments  to  the  dances,  and  that  Doric  lyric 
poetry  became  almost  exclusively  choral,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  other  great  school  of 
Groek  lyric  poetry,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dialect  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate 
dialect  for  choral  a>mpositions,  and  Doric  forms 
were  retained  by  the  Athenians  even  in  th6  choral 
compositions  which  were  interwoven  with  their 
dramas.  (MUller,  Dorians,  iv.  7.  §  9.)  Still  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  dioral  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric  Several  Lesbian  lyric  poems 
appear  to  have  had  a  choral  character.  (MUller, 
Hist,  of  Lit.  ofGreeoe,  p,  165.) 

The  Spartans    had  various    kindj   of    dances 
(MUUer,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c)  ;  but  the  three  prin- 
cipal styles  were  the  Pyrrhic,  the  Gymnopaedic, 
and  the  Hyporchematic  (Athenaeua,  xiv.  p.  631, 
XV.  p.  678),  in  all  of  which  something  of  a  mimetic 
chonicter  was  to  be  found,  but  more  especially 
in  the  hist.     MUller  (JaL  o^  &r.  p.  1 6 1)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  gymnopaedic  style,  to  which 
the  ifiji4Kfta  of  tragedy  corresponded,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedic 
festival.  The  Pyrrhic  or  war  dance  (irfn^Ais.  Homer 
calls  hoplites  irpv\4es)  was  made  subservient  to 
gymnastic  and  martial  training.   Hence  the  an^ogt 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  construction  and 
evolution  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  lochus.    (MUlier, 
Dor.  iii  12.  §  10  ;  Lucian,  de  Saliat.  7.)     At  the 
Gymnopaedia  large  choruses  of  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, in  which  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
would  have  to  take  part  (Miiller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festivals  there  were  distinct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.     (Pint  Ly- 
ewy.  21 ;  PoUux,  iv.  107 ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  5, 
Hist,  of  the  Lit  of  Or.  p.  194.)     Dances  in  which 
youths  and  maidens  were  intermingled  were  called 
op/uoi.  (Lucian,  deSalL  12.)    It  was  in  the  hypor- 
chematic dance  .especially  that  the  duirus  both 
sang  and  danced.    (Athen.  xiv.  pw  631.) 

The  instrument  conunonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Doric  choral  poetry  was  the  cithara.  In 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  however,  the  flute  was  em- 
ployed. (MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  7,  Hist.  Gr.  LU. 
p.  161.)  In  the  hyporchematic  performances  at 
Delos,  described  by  Lucian  {de  Salt.  6),  both  the 
cithara  and  the  flute  were  used.  Archilochus 
speaks  of  the  flute  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Lesbian  paean  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  180).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  correct  to  say  that  wherever  wc 
find  the  flute  employed,  we  have  not  a  proper 
chorus  but  a  comus.  (Comp.  Bode,  voL  iL  part  L  pp« 
47,  208.)  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  Phrygian 
style,  probably  made  use  of  the  flute  as  well  as 
the  cithanu     It  was  in  connectioii  with  the  hy- 
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^Ackcme  Umt  flute  miuic  was  fint  introduce  into 
the  won^p  of  Apollo,  (Bode,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  1 3, 
16,  17,  83»  34,  244.)  For  the  kw/ms,  however, 
which  was  b  mirthfiil  and  irregular  procession,  in 
which  thoie  who  took  part  in  it  both  tang  and 
danced  (aa  in  the  xUfMS  part  of  the  marriage  pro- 
cesaion  described  by  Hesiod,  Skidd  of  Here,  281, 
&&),  the  flate  was  the  regular  instrument. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  choral  poetry  by 
its  application  to  the  dithyramb.    This  ancient 
Raffhanffl'M?  performance,  the  origin  of  which  is 
at  any  rate  earlier  than  Archilochus,  who  in  oue  of 
the  fa^pDooits  of  his  poetry,  says  that  "  he  knows 
bow  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine^* 
(Alben.  ziv.  p.  628),  seems  to  have  been  a  hymn 
iimg  by  one  or  more  of  a  icwfws^  or  irregular  band 
of  revellers,  to  the  music  of  the  flute.     Arion  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  regular  choral,  or  autistrophic 
form  to  the  dithyramb.     This  improvement  was 
introduced  at  Corinth.  (Herod,  i.  24  ;  Pindar,  OL 
xiii.  18  or  25,  with  the  notes  of  the  commenta- 
toES.)      The  choruses,  which  ordinarily  consisted 
of  fifty  men  or  youths  (Simonides,  Epigr.  58,  Br. ; 
Tzetzies,  proleg,  ad   Lycophr.  vol.  L  p.  251,   ed. 
Miilkr),   danced  in  a  ring  round  the  altar  of 
Dionysua.  Hence  they  were  termed  ^fdic  choruses 
(jcvkAjoc  xopot)^  and  dithyrambic  poets  were  un- 
derstood by  the  term  icvicAio3i8fib'KaAoi.  This  also 
explains  the  name  Cydeus,  given  to  the  father  of 
Arion  (Miiller,  HisL  Gr,  Lit  p.  204).     With  the 
introduction  of  a  regular  choral  character,  Arion 
also  substituted  the  cithara  for  the  flute.    The 
statement  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  truffie 
dyU  (rparyuchs  rp6vos\  means  urobably  that  he 
mtrodttced    dithyrambs    of  a  gloomy  character, 
havinff  fior  their  subject  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus, 
as  WW  as  the  more  gay  and  joyous  song  (MUUer, 
Le,  pp.204,  2d0).    Anon  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  these  choruses  satyrs 
speaking  m  verse.     Lasus,  of  Hermione,  gave  a 
freer  fi)rm  to  the  dithyramb,  by  divesting  it  of  its 
aatistrophic  character,  and  set  the  example  of  in- 
troducing the  dithyrambic  style  into  compositions 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.     He  also  united  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb  taunting  jests.     It  was  through 
him  that  dithyrambic  contests  were  introduced 
at  Athens,  at  which  the  prize  for  the  suocessful 
poet  was  a  tripos,  and  for  the  chorus  a  bulL    (See 
the  epitaph  on  Simonides,  AnihoL  Pal.  vL  213, 
Fr.  p.  190,  ed.  Jacobs ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran. 
360,  Veq).  1403.)    The  dance  of  the  cyclic  chorus 
was  the  Dionysiac  variety  of  the  Pyrrhic  (Aris- 
toph. Av.  153;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  631,  a.).      In  the 
time  of  Simonides,  through  the  innovations  of  La- 
SOS,  Crexus,  Phiynis,  and  others,  the  cithoroedic 
character  which  Arion  had  given  to  the  dithy- 
ramb had  passed  into  the  aidoedic.    As  the  di- 
thyramb lost  its  antistrophic  character,  it  became 
more  and  more  thorougnly  mimetic  or  dramatic, 
and  as  its  performance  required  more  than  ordinary 
skill,  dithyrambs  came  to  be  performed  by  ama- 
teurs (Aristot.  PrM.  xv.  9,  RItet,  iii.  9  ;  Plut.  de 
Mu».  29.  p.  n41,b.  J  Proclus,  ap.  Phot.  cod.  239. 
p.  320,  ed.  Bckker  ;  Bode,  ii.  part  ii.  p.  312,  &c.) 
For  ordinary  choruses  the  universal  culture  of  music 
and  dancing  would  make  it  no  diflicult  matter  to 
fiud  a  chorus.     Wealthy  men  or  tyrants  no  doubt 
maintained  choreutae,  as  they  maintained  poets 
and  musicians.     Poets  of  distinction  would  have 
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choreutae  atlitched  to  them.  There  were  also  pro- 
fessed chorus- trainers,  whose  sor^'ices  wero  in  re- 
quisition when  the  poet  was  unable  to  drill  the 
chorus  himself,  and  these  often  had  a  body  of 
choreutae  attached  to  them.  The  recitation  of 
Pindar^s  second  Isthmian  ode  was  undertaken  in 
this  way  by  Nicesippus,  with  an  Agrigentine 
chorus.  The  sixth  Olympian  ode  was  midertaken 
by  Aeneas,  a  Boeotian,  with  a  trained  chorus 
which  he  brought  with  him  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Isthm.  ii.  6,  Olymp.  vL  148).  Most  of  Pindar's 
epinicia  wore  comus-songs,  though  not  all  (Bode, 
ii.  2.  p.  255 — 257),  and  the  com  uses  which  sang 
them  must  frequently  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
artificial  construction. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  tragedy  was  de- 
veloped from  the  dithyramb,  and  the  functions  of 
the  chorus  in  tragedy,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Traooxdia. 

From  the  time  of  Sophocles  onwards  the  regular 
number  of  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  was  15.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Equit,  586,  Av.  298 ;  PoUux,  ir. 
108.)     The  account  given  by  Suidas  (s.  r.  2o^ 
fcA^s),  that  Sophocles  raised  the  number  from 
12  to  15  is  deserving  of  attention,  though  there  are 
great  difficulties  connected  with  it.     Pollux  (iv. 
110)  has  an  absurd  story  that  the  number  of  the 
chorus  was  50  before  the  representation  of  the  £u« 
menides  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  the  number  was 
then  reduced  by  a  law  on  account  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  50  Eumenides.    It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  chonis  in 
the  early  dramas  of  Aeschylus.     The  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  dithyrambic  chonis  was  50,  and 
that  the  mythologiod  number  of  the  Oceanides 
and  Danaides  was  the  same,  tempts  one  to  suppose 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  Sup- 
plices  consisted  of  50.    Most  writers,  however, 
agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  number  was  too 
large  to  have  been  employed  (Welckcr,  AeschyL 
Trilogie^  pi  27,  &.c  ;  Hermann,  Dissert,  de  Choro 
Eumen.  L  and  ii.  Opusc  vol.  ii)      Miiller  {IHs^ 
sertotions  on  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  I.  A. ; 
Hist  of  Gr,  Lit.  p.  300)  propounds  the  theory 
that  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  when  trans- 
ferred to  tragedy,  was  reduced  to  48,  and  that  a 
chorus  of  that  number  was  assigned  to  the  poet 
for  four  plays,  the  trilogy  and  the  satyric  dnuna, 
and  was  subdivided  into  sections  of  12,  each  of 
which  was  the  chorus  for  one  play.     In  support 
of  this  he  endeavours  to  point  out  instances  of 
choruses  of  this  number  being  found  in  Aeschylus, 
as  that  in  the  Agamemnon,  which  re-appears  as 
the  Areopagites  in  the  Eumenides,  and  that  in 
the  Pcrsae.     But  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  establish  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily pointed  out  bv  Hermann  in  his  review  of 
Mtiller's  edition  of  the  Eumenides  (Opusc  voL 
vi.).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  of  the  Eumenides  con- 
sisted of  three  (Blomfield,  Pnuf,  ad  Aesch.  Pers.\ 
bos  met  with  very  little  favour  among  German 
scholars,  though  the  aiguments  brought  against  it 
are  not  all  of  the  most  convincing  kmd,  and  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Areopagites,  &c.  into  the  play,  would  render  the 
fewness  of  such  a  chorus  less  striking  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.     The  later  diorus 
of  15   was  the  only  one  that  the  grammariana 
knew  any  thing  about     It  was  arranffed  in  a 
quadrangular  form  (rerpd^Mfos,  Etym.  Magn.  i.  v, 
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Tpay^piia ;  Villoison's  AneodotOt  u.  p.  178),  in  rank 
iivyd)  and  file  (tnlxoij  (rroixoi).  It  entered 
tht  theatre  by  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the 
spectators  [ThbatrumJ.  When  it  entered  three 
abreast  it  was  said  to  come  in  Kvrh  (vyi,  when 
five  abreast,  Karik  ffrolxovi  (Pollux,  iy.  108).  Its 
entrsnoe  was  termed  vdpo9os ;  its  leaving  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  play  fierdarcuris ;  its  re- 
entrance  hrtvdpo9os ;  its  exit  Aipodos.  (In  the 
Eumenides  the  chorus  entered  in  an  irregular 
manner  inropdihiv.)  As  it  entered  in  three  lines, 
with  the  spectators  on  its  left,  the  stage  on  its 
right,  the  middle  choreutes  of  the  left  row  {rpiros 
iipurr4pw)  was  the  Coryphaeus  or  Hegemon,  who 
in  early  times  at  least  was  not  unfteqoently  the 
choragus  hinueli  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638 ;  Said. 
9.  V,  x^'poy^f*)  When  they  had  taken  their  sta- 
tions in  this  order,  the  row  nearest  to  the  specta^ 
tors  bore  the  name  ipurrepoarirtUy  that  towards 
the  stage  Ht^totrrdrcUf  and  the  middle  row  Xaupoff- 
rdrai.  The  choreutae  at  the  ends,  farthest  from 
the  Coryphaeus,  were  called  KpcunrtSirai,  These 
places  were  also  called  6voK6\irunf  rod  xo^v, 
(Pollux,  ii.  161,  iv.  107;  Photius,  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Plut  Symp,  t.  5.  p.  678,  d. ;  HesycL 
J.  w.)  Miiller  arranges  them  so  that  the  Cory- 
phaeus stands  upon  the  Thymele,  or  at  least  upon 
the  steps  of  it  (Eumen.  Di^aert.\  and  so  conyersed 
with  the  actors  over  the  heads  of  the  chorus.  Her- 
monn  (Jtev.  of  MuHer^t  Eumen,  Opusc  yol.  vi 
p.  143,  &C.)  denies  this,  and  infers  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Vitruvius  and  other  ancient  authorities 
that  the  chorus  took  its  station  and  perfonned  its 
evolutions  upon  a  platform  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  stage,  and  reaching  from  the  stage  to  the 
Thymele  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
space  called  Koyi<rrpa.  On  the  steps  of  the  Thy- 
mele, and  therefore  below  the  ^px^irrpa,  properly 
so  called,  were  stationed  the  musicians  and  cer- 
tain police-officers  to  keep  order.  Of  coarse  the 
positions  first  taken  up  by  the  choreutae  were  only 
retained  till  they  commenced  their  evolutions.  To 
guide  them  in  these,  lines  were  maiked  upon  the 
boards  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  as  well  as  the  cithara  was  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  choric  songs.  The  dance  of  the 
tragic  chorus  wna  called  ififiiKfia^  aiuwering  to 
the  gymnopaedic  dance  of  the  Dorian  choruses 
(Athen.  /.  c). 

The  ordinary  number  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy 
was  24  (Schol.  ad  Arist  Av.  298,  Adiam.  210, 
Equii.  586  ;  Pollux,  iv.  109  ;  Tzetzes,  proleff,  ad 
Lyoc^hr.  Pi  1).  Like  the  tragic  chorus  it  was 
arranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  entered  the 
orchestra  from  opposite  sides,  according  as  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  city  or  from  the 
country.  It  consisted  sometimes  half  of  male  and 
half  of  female  choreutae.  It  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {EquiL  L 
586)  that  in  such  cases  the  former  were  13,  the 
latter  11  in  number.  At  least  in  the  Birdi  of 
Aristophanes  the  chorus  consists  of  12  male  and 
12  female  birds.  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  the 
comic  chorus  was  the  ncdpSo^,  which  answered 
to  the  Hyporchematic  style  of  the  Doric  chorus. 
In  the  Satyric  drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  Sa- 
tyrs. Of  how  many  it  consisted  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Its  dance  was  called 
ffintwi^.  It  answered  to  the  Pyrrhic.  (Athen.  L 
p.  20,  xir.  p.  630.) 

When  a  poet  intended  to  bring  forward  a  phiy, 
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he  had  to  i^iply  for  a  choros  (x"^^  ahw)  to  ikt 
archons,  to  the  king  archon  if  the  pby  was  to  b« 
brought  forward  at  the  Lenaea,  to  the  archon 
eponymus  if  at  the  great  Dionysia.  If  the  play 
were  thought  to  deserve  it,  he  received  a  chonia 
(xop^y  Aofi^cU'cty),  the  expenses  of  which  were 
borne  by  a  choregus  [Choreous].  The  poet 
then  either  trained  (SiScfcrircfy)  the  chorus  hkaself, 
which  Aeschylus  often  did  (Athen.  i  p.  21),  or 
entrusted  that  bustneas  to  a  professed  chorus  trainer 
(XopoSiBdffKofios),  who  usually  had  an  assistant 
(ihro8i8«Eo'icaXo5,  Pollux,  iv.  106).  For  trainii^ 
the  chorus  in  its  evolutions  there  was  also  an 
ipXiyf^oSiidnrKoXos,  The  chorus  in  comedies  at 
first  consisted  of  amateun  (^tfcAoKrof,  Arist. 
Poa.  5).  ^  [CP.M.] 

CHOUS  (x^tvs^  X^^'X  ft  Greek  liquid  measure 
which  is  stated  by  ail  the  authorities  to  be  equal 
to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  contain  six  ^dareu 
or  sextarii,  nearly  6  pints  English.  Suidas  alone 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  x<^^'  *nd  the 
X^^U  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sextarii, 
and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we  re- 
member that  the  x^^'  ^^^u  commonly  used  9m  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  (Ari- 
stoph.  Ackam,  v.  1086),  that  on  the  day  of  the 
X^i  [Dionysia],  a  prize  was  given  to  the  person 
who  first  drank  off  his  X^i^s,  and  that  Milo  of 
Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three  x^^f  *f  wine 
at  a  draught,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  cases 
the  huge  x^^  mentioned  abore  could  be  meant. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  thi^  there  was  also  m 
smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing,  as 
Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  or  neariy  2  pints  Eng- 
lish. At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  common 
name  for  a  drinking  vesseL  According  to  Crates 
(Ap,  Atken,  xi.  p.  496),  the  x<^'  had  originally  a 
similar  form  to  the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  was 
also  called  Tthlieri.  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Wurm,  De 
Pond.  Mem,  &&,  pp.  127, 136, 141, 198 ;  Husscy, 
Ancient  We^his,  &e.  p.  211^213.)         [P.  a] 

CHREOUS  DIKE  (xp^t  BM),  a  simple 
action  for  debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  omtiact,  referred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  when  the 
sum  in  question  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
drachmae.  If  otherwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  those  itinerant  magistrates,  who  wore 
originally  thirty  in  number,  and  styled  accordingly 
ol  TpidKovra:  but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  odium  attaching  to  this  name,  which  had  also 
served  to  designate  the  oligarchic  tyrants,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  colleagues  and  a  corresponding 
change  of  title.  (Pollux,  viil  100.)  If  the  cause 
could  be  classed  among  the  Hfifirivot  Micoi,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mercantile 
transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.  (Meier,  AtL 
Proc  p.  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  as  a 
BiKTi  ^Efiwopucfi,  as  above  mentioned,  the  plaintiff 
would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  contested, 
upon  foiling  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
dicasts  (Suid.  s.  v.  'ETw^cAia) ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  regulation  was  applicable, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  all  prosecutions  for 
debt.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
theus  was  made  in  a  cause  of  this  kind.  [J.S.M.] 

CHRONOLO'GIA  (xpoyo\oyia\  U  the  science 
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It  wli^li  time  u  meosnred  according  tn  the  coonet 
or  the  Stan,  and  more  especially  of  the  mm  and 
moon ;  but  in  the  more  limited  seoBe  in  which 
we  have  to  treat  of  chronology  here,  it  is  a  part 
of  history,  and  teaches  lis  to  assign  each  historical 
erent  to  the  date  to  which  it  belmiBS.  The  redac- 
tion of  any  given  date  in  antiquity  to  the  cor- 
responding year,  month,  or  day,  in  onr  modem 
compatation  of  time,  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  often  of  absolute  impossi- 
bility ;  for  nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  be- 
gan their  year  at  a  difiierent  time,  some  used  solar 
and  other  lunai*  years,  and  others  again  a  com- 
bmafion  of  the  two ;  nearly  all,  moreorer,  had 
different  ens,  that  ia,  pomts  of  time  from  which 
subsequent  and  preceding  yean  are  counted  ;  and 
in  additiott  to  this  there  occur  a  great  many 
changes  and  fluctuations  in  one  and  the  same 
nation ;  and  the  bistoriani  whose  wa^ka  hare  come 
down  to  tn,  are  not  always  reiy  precise  in  maiic- 
ing  tbe  time  to  which  the  events  belong,  so  that 
K«  must  hate  recourse  to  all  manner  of  combina- 
tions, or  are  left  to  conjectures. 

Fbr  the  manner  in  which  the  G^reeks  and  Bo- 
mans  calodated  their  yean  and  months  we  refer 
to  the  article  Calkndarium,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselres  to  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  nations  calculated  and  stated  the 
events  of  their  history.  The  Greeks  reckoned 
their  yean  generally  according  to  their  magis- 
trates, in  the  eariy  times  aocordmg  to  the  yean  of 
the  re^  of  their  kings,  and  afterwards  according 
to  thor  annual  magistrates.  At  Athens  the  year  was 
called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  archons,  who 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  ipx*^  ^^fus 
or  the  aichon  par  excellence ;  and  at  Sparta  the 
yean  were  called  after  one  of  the  five  ephors,  who 
for  this  reason  was  likewise  termed  hrA^fWi. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  2 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  ii  3.  §  10  ;  Polyb. 
xiL  12  ;  Pans.  iii.  11.  §  2.)  But  the  yean  of  the 
Athenian  archons  and  the  Spartan  ephors,  coin- 
ciding with  the  civil  year  in  those  states,  did  not 
coincide  with  each  other,  for  the  ephon  entered 
upon  their  office  in  the  Attic  month  of  Bolfdru- 
vaan,  while  the  archons  originaUy  entered  upon 
thein  in  the  beginning  of  Gamelion,  and  ever 
siDoe  the  year  b.  c.  490,  at  the  beginning  of  He- 
catomboeon.  In  Atgos  time  was  counted  accord- 
ing to  the  yean  of  the  high  priestess  of  Hera,  who 
held  her  office  for  life  {iipttrls  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  2 ; 
Said.  9,  V,  'Hpc«'(8cs)  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Elis 
probably  reckoned  according  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  during  the 
first  lull  moon  which  followed  after  the  summer 
solstice.  In  this  manner  every  Greek  state  or  city 
calculated  time  aecording  to  its  own  peculiar  or  local 
era,  and  there  was  no  era  which  was  used  by  aU 
the  Greeks  in  common  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life.  Historians,  therefore,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  omtuiy  B.  a,  frequently  made  use  of  the 
avenge  age  attained  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the 
time  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all  Greeks.  The 
average  age  attained  by  man  (y^vtdy  aetat),  is 
calculated  by  Herodotus  (vi  98)  at  33^  years. 
Timaeus,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  was  the 
fint  historian  who  counted  the  yean  by  Olym- 
pndfl,  each  of  which  contained  four  years.  The 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  is  commonly  fixed  in 
the  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  in  b.  c.  776. 
If  we  want  to  reduce  any  given  Olympiad  to  yean 
befora  Christ,  e.  g.  01.  87,  we  take  the  number  of 
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the  Olyminads  actually  elapsed,  that  is^  86,  mnl* 
tiply  it  by  4,  and  deduct  the  number  obtained 
from  776,  so  that  the  fint  year  of  the  87th  Oi. 
win  be  the  same  as  the  year  482  b.  c.  If  the 
number  of  Olympiads  amounts  to  more  than  776 
years,  that  is,  if  the  Olympiad  fidls  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  process  is  the  same  as  before,  but 
from  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  the  Ol^nn- 
piads  by  4,  we  must  deduct  the  number  776,  and 
what  remains  is  the  number  of  the  yean  after 
Christ  This  calculation  according  to  Olympiads, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  applied 
to  the  ordinaiy  business  of  life,  but  to  have  been 
confined  to  literature,  and  more  espedally  to  his- 
tory. Some  writen  also  adopted  tne  Trojan  en, 
the  fidl  of  Troy  being  placed  by  Eratosthenes  and 
those  who  adopted  tUs  era,  in  the  year  &&  1184. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  several 
other  eras  were  introduced  in  the  kingdoms  that 
arose  out  of  his  empire.  The  fint  was  the  Philip- 
pic era,  sometimes  also  called  the  en  of  Alexander 
or  the  era  of  Edessa  ;  it  began  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember ac.  324,  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus.  The  second  was  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  October  b.  c 
312,  the  date  of  the  victory  of  Seleucus  Nicator  at 
Gara,  and  of  his  re-conquest  of  Ail^lonia.  This 
era  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  East.  The 
Chaldaean  era  differed  frtmi  it  only  by  six  months, 
beginning  m  the  sprint  of  b.  c.  31 1.  Lastly,  the 
eras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there  were  three,  but 
the  one  most  commonly  used  heguk  in  Novem- 
her  B.  a  49.  In  Europe  none  was  so  generaUy 
adopted,  at  least  in  literature,  as  the  era  of  the 
Olympiads  ;  and  as  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated 293  times,  we  have  293  Olympic  cycles, 
that  i^  1172  yean,  776  of  which  fall  before,  and 
396  after  Christ.  But  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity,  they  probably  ceased  to  reckon  by 
Olympiads,  and  adopted  the  Julian  year.  (Cor- 
sini,  FoiHAtiieiy  Florence,  1744 — 56,  4  vols.  4to. ; 
Ideler,  Hamdlnuh  der  mathem.  mtd  techtntck  C9bt>- 
nol,  Berlin,  1 825,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Qinton,  Fa$H  Hd- 
lemd^  Oxford,  1880—1834,  3  vols.  8va) 

The  Romans  in  the  earliest  times  counted  their 
yean  by  their  highest  magistrates,  and  from,  the 
time  of  the  republic  according  to  their  consuls, 
whose  names  were  roistered  in  the  Fasti  This 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  aera  etmnUaru^ 
however  did  not  begin  at  all  tunes  at  the  same 
point,  for  in  tbe  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  the 
consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  calendae- 
of  Sextilis,  at  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  on  the 
ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  the  ides  of  December, 
and  at  a  still  Uter  time  on  the  ides  of  March, 
until  in  B.C.  153  the  consuls  began  regularly  to  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  con- 
stant shifting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  the  confusion  in  the  consular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (1118,  21,  &c)  compUins.  The  con- 
sular era  was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  date  of  an 
event  being  marked  by  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  office  it  had  h^pened.  But 
along  with  this  era  there  existed  another,  which 
as  it  was  never  introduced  into  the  affiun  of  com- 
mon life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historians, 
may  be  termed  the  historical  era.  It  reckoned  the 
yean  frt)m  the  foundation  of  the  city  (ab  wbe  con* 
dita)  ;  but  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
was  a  question  of  uncertainty  waaoDg  the  Romans 
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themaelTefl.  M.  Terentina  Varro  placed  it  on  the 
2lBt  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olym- 
piad, that  u,  B.C.  753.  (Plut  Rom.  12  ;  Dionys. 
i  88  ;  Cic  D«  Div,  il  47  ;  VelL  Pat  i.  8  ;  Ccn- 
•orin.  De  Die  Nat.  17.)  This  era  was  adopted  by 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  A.  OcUius, 
Dion  Cassius,  Eutiopius,  and  others.  Next  to 
the  Varronian  en,  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
of  M.  Poruius  Cato,  who  placed  tlie  foundation  of 
Home  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  or 
in  the  ^Ming  of  &  c.  752.  (Dionys.  i.  74  ;  Syncell. 
Cknmog.  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fixed  upon  in  the 
oera  CapiioUna  (so  called  from  the  Fasti  Capi- 
tolini),  by  Polybios  (Dionys.  /.  o, ;  Cic.  De  R^. 
ii.  10)  and  Cornelias  Nepos,  was  one  year  later ; 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  placed  the  foundati(Hi  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8th  Olympiad,  L  e.  747  b.  c.  (Di(mys. 
L  c),  and  Cincius  Alimentus  even  placed  it  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  rc.  729. 
Enniua,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  building  of 
Rome  about  100  or  110  years  earlier  than  most 
other  writers  (Varro,  De  Re  Ru$t.  iiL  1)  ;  and 
Timaeus  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the  foundation 
of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Carthage, 
placing  it  38  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  an  any  of  these 
statements  ;  as  however  it  is  necessary  to  have  (me 
point  to  start  from,  the  Varronian  era  has  been 
most  commonly  adopted  by  modem  writers.  (Comp. 
Fischer.  Romische  ZeiUq^dn,  p.  4,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  cosUy  chased  dishes  used 
by  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  Martial  (ii.  43,  1 1,  vi. 
94,  xiv.  97),  and  from  the  epithet >2a«a  which  he 
applies  to  them,  9m  well  as  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  silver, 
with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero  (  Va-r.  iv.  21 — 2Z) 
mentions  vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their 
golden  ornaments  in  general  tigiUa^  but  again  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  cnuiae  and  wibUmaia  (c  23)  ; 
the  former  were  probably  embossed  figures  or 
chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  and  transferred  to  other  vessels,  and 
the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it  (comp.  c  24  : 
lUa^  eac  pateilU  et  turibtdu  quae  vdleraty  ila  acite  in 
atweiM  pocuUe  illigabat,  ita  apte  in  ec^fAie  aureii 
indudebat,  &c).  The  embossed  work  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  Paullus  {cymbia  aiyenteis  cnutis 
UHgatOj  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  33),  and  the  inlaid  orna- 
ments by  Seneca  {arffentum^  in  quod  eolidi  OMtri 
eaeUttuTU  desoenderit^  Ep.  v.).  [Comp.  Cabla- 
.TtJRA.]  [P.  S.] 

CRYSOA'SPIDE&    [Argyraspidbs.] 
CHRYSOUS  ixf^ovs).     [Aubum.] 
CHTHO'NIA  (x^6via),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  sumamed 
Chthonia.    The  following  is  the  description  of  it 

given  by  Pausanias  (ii  35.  §  4,  &c.) :  —  '*  The  in- 
abitants  of  Hennione  celebrate  the  Chthonia 
every  year,  in  summer,  in  this  manner :  —  They 
form  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is  customary  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion. They  wear  white  garments,  and  on  their 
heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KotTfiwrdviiaXoif  which,  however,  from  their 
size  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
scribed on  them  recording  the  premature  death  of 
Hyacinthus,  seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind 
the  procession   there  follow  persons  leading  by 
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strings  an  untamed  heifer  just  taken  frx>iQ  the  herd,- 
and  drag  it  into  the  temple,  where  four  old  women 
perform  the  sacrifice,  one  of  them  catting  the 
animal^s  throat  with  a  scythe.  The  doors  of  the 
temple,  which  during  this  sacrifice  had  been  shut, 
arc  thrown  open,  and  persons  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  lead  m  a  second  heifer,  then  a 
third  an^  a  fourth,  all  of  which  are  sacrificed  by 
the  matrons  in  the  manner  described.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  this  solemnity  is,  that  all  the 
heifers  must  fall  on  the  same  side  on  which  the 
first  fell.**  The  splendour  and  rich  offerings  of 
this  festival  are  also  mentioned  by  Aelian  {IlisL 
AnimaL  xL  4),  who,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but 
says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed 
by  the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of 
Demeter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  §  5)  ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated 
either  the  same  festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans. 
or  one  similar  to  it  [L.  S. J 

CHYTRA  fx'^f»).    [Olla.] 

CFDARIS.     [Tiara.] 

CILrCIlTM  (5«^^«),  a  hair-cloth.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost 
universally  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair 
of  goats.  The  Asiatics  made  it  cmT  cainers-hair. 
Goats  were  bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia  ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Latin  name  of  such 
cloth  was  derived.  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and 
Libya  also  produced  the  same  article.  The  cloth 
obtained  by  spinning  and  weaving  goat^s-hair  was 
nearly  black,  and  was  used  for  the  coarse  habits 
which  sailors  and  fishermen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  being  wet ;  also 
for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and  bags  to  hold 
workmen*s  tools  (Jabrilia  vasa)^  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  military  engines  and  the  walls 
and  towns  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  ram,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork 
from  being  set  on  fire.  (Aristot  Hi^.  Anim.  viii. 
28 ;  Aelian,  xvi.  30 ;  Varr.  De  Re  Ru$L  il  U  ; 
Virg.  Geory.  iiL  312;  Avien.  Oo  Mar.  218— 
221 ;  Veget.  An  Vet.  L  42.)  [J.  Y.] 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.     [Toga.] 

CI'NGULUM.    [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS.     [Calamistrum.] 

Cl'NERES.    [FUNU8.] 

CrNIFLO.    [Calamistrum.] 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular,  used  as  a  se- 
pulchral monument.  (Pers.  SaL  L  36.)  Several 
of  such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  coIlecUon  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the 
woodcut  annexed.  The  inscription  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Luciiu  Virius 
Helias,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet, 
a  festoon  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from 
two  rams*  heads  at  the  comers  ;  and  at  the  lower 
comers  are  two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in 
the  area  between  them.  On  several  cippi  we  find 
the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.,  that  is.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis^ 
whence  Persius,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  says,  A^on  levior  cippue  nunc  imprimU  ossa.  It 
was  fdso  usual  to  place  on  the  cippus  the  extent  of 
the  burying-ground  both  alonpr  the  road  (t« 
/rouUi)y  and  biickwards  to  the  field  (ui  ngmm). 


anciNiis. 

md  likewiie  Ihs  inicriptiDD  hoc  monummlim 
irafai  mow  n^mtur ;  in  order  Ihat  it  might  ml 
pau  OTct  tc  ibe  heteda  and  b«  nld  b;  ^"^  ■* 
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poaed  this  initrumcnt  to  have  been  iiiTpiilcd  bjr 
Peidii,  who  wu  ihi  nqifaew  of  Daediiliu,  uid 
thioDAh  eniy  thrami  by  him  oTer  the  pndpice  of 
Ae  Athenian  »eiopoli>.  <Orid,  Jtfet.  liii.  2*1— 
361.)  Compaua  of  varioiu  ibmii  were  diswTered 
a  a,  itatuaiy'i  home  at  Pompeii  [J.  Y.] 

CIRCITO'RES.    [Cabtra.] 
CIRCUMLI'TIO.     [PicTUHA.] 
CIRCUMLU'VIO.     [Alluvio.] 
CIRCUITO'RES.     [CAHTai.] 
CIRCUS    (IniJSjw/uii),  a    pbica  for   chariot- 
mcea  and  horte-racei,  and  in  which  the  Ramaa 
Bcei  (O'lvflUM  ZwfO   tDi^  pUce.    Wben  T*>- 

niot  Pritciu  had  taken  the  town  of  ApioUw 
Iba  lAtioi,  ■■  itlatcd  in  the  early  Rammv 
Ic^endi,  he  conimemorated  hia  tuc«eaa  by  ui  ez- 
hibilion  of  nu:ei  and  pugilistic  coDteatt  in  Dia 
Murciaa  valley,  between  the  Palatine  and  Aien- 
""■  ^■'*'  ;  arcimd  which  a  nmnber  of  temporaiy 
wore  erected  by  the  patrei  and  cquilea, 
tailed  ij»*u*ii,/ori,  or  firuli,  from  their  reiem- 
blanee  (o  the  deck  of  a  ship  ;  each  ons  railing  a 
atag«  foi  himaelt^  upon  which  he  itood  to  riew  the 
I.     (Lit.  L  35 ;  Fealiu.  ».  c,  Famm ,-  Dionya, 


anytime.     (Hor.  Sot  L  8.  12,13;  OreUi,/«rfp. 

Na4S79,  *5fi7,  ftt) 

2.  A  bmmdarT-alone  art  op  by  the  Agnmanioce* 
CD  mark  the  difiiiane  of  landi.  <_Sergitorf  Ret 
Agr.  p.  88,  ed.  Ooeaina) 

1.  A  mUitarr  entrenchment  made  of  the  trunk* 
of  tieea  and  pafiiads.     {Can.  B.  G.  viL  73.) 

CIRCENSES  HJDL     [Cincua.] 

CITtCINUS  C«">«*Ti)i),  a  compat*.  The  com- 
pH  Hied  by  Matnaiio,  arcliitecU,  mauna,  and 
tarpentCTE,  ia  oflca  repreaented  on  the  tombi  of 
aiKh  oitificera,  together  with  the  other  metrumenti 
rf  tbdr  profeiaion  or  trade.  The  annexed  wood- 
FVt  ia  copied  from  a  tomb  foaod  at  Rome.  (Gniter, 
rarp,  JaKrip.  t.  L  paH  ii.  p.  641.)  It  eihibile  Iwt 
■■    ■       ■  '      -'      n  kind  uied 


for  drawing 

•ne  urilh  enrred  leg*,  probably  intended  to  uit 
tare  the  thickneaa  of  eolmnni,  cjlindrictJ  pieeea 
■rood,  (n  aimilar  objccta.     The  common  kind  U 
deiciibed  by  the  »eho]ia«t  on  Ariatophanea  (A'ai. 
1 7S\  who  eninparea  ila  fbnn  lo  that  of  the  letto'  A. 
[See  CM  nudor  NuBHA.J    The  mytbolegUU  ntp- 


rtators  atood  round 
proceuioa  and  rao 
(Varr.  ix  Lmg.  Lai. 


either  becaniio  the 


vent  round  is  a  circuit. 
153,  1G4,  ed.  MUller.) 
rreTionsiy,  nowcver,  to  the  death  of  Torquin,  a 
pennanent  building  wa>  cinutnicted  for  the  pni- 
poae,  with  regular  tiera  of  aeate  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.  (Comparo  Liv.  and  Dionya  II,  «.)  To 
thii  the  name  of  Circna  Maiimna  wai  lubteqaently 
given,  aa  a  diatinction  from  the  flaminian  and 
other  similar  baildinga,  which  it  aurpaaaed  in  e^ 
tent  and  aplendonr  ;  and  hence,  like  tha  Canpai 
Martini,  it  ia  often  apoken  of  oa  fA«  Cimu,  withciut 
any  dialnigviihing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circna  Maiimus  atarcely  a  Teatigs  now 
remaini,  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  tlU 

circular  form,  which  may  be  aeen  under  the  walls 
of  some  houbCB  in  the  Fia  d,'  CWcM,  and  which 
retain  tracea  of  having  supported  the  atone  aeats 
(Dionya.  L  t.)  fur  the  spectators.  This  loss  la  for- 
tunately supplied  by  the  remains  of  a  small  ciicuj 
on  the  Via  Appla,  commonly  called  the  Cimia  of 
CaiacalX  the  ground-plan  of  which,  together  with 
much  of  the  auperalructure,  remaina  in  a  atale  of 
conaideiable  preservation.  The  gronnd-plan  of  the 
circna  in  question  ia  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  safely  taken  aa  a  model  of 
all  othera,  since  it  agrees  in  every  main  fc&tnre, 
both  of  general  outline  and  Individual  paita,  with 
if  the  Circui  Maximtu  given  by 


Dionjains  (liL 


.192). 


Around  the  double  lines  <A,  A)  wer»  arranged 
the  seats  (grvilus,  inJi^Hi*^iii),asin  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  cavea  ;  the  loweat  li  which 
were  acpnrated  from  the  ground  by  a  padimm,  and 
the  whirie  divided  longitudinally  by  pruiciadknu, 
and  diagonally  into  canti,  with  their  eomloria 
attached  to  each.  Towards  the  eitnnnity  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  i»»a,  the  ^ncral  outline  ia 
broken  by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably 
the  puldnoT,  or  atation  for  the  emperor,  aa  h  i* 
placed  in  the  b^  situation  for  aeeing  both  the 
commcDcement  and  end  of  the  coune,  and  in  the 
moat  prominent  pan  of  the  drcua.  (Suet  CSand.  4.t 
In  the  oj^wMte  biaiuh,  is  observed  aaoUiur  io- 
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Murdam,  from  the  altar  of  Veniu  Muriia,  or 
Morcia,  placed  there.  (Compare  ApuleiuA,  Met  yL 
p.  395,  ed.  Oadendorp  ;  Tertoll.  d6  Spedac.  8 ; 
MtiUer,  ad  Varron,  L  o.)  The  term  arena  belongs 
to  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro1>abIe 
that  it  was  applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open 
space  between  the  careere$  and  prima  tneta,  when 
the  circus  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic 
games,  for  which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted  ; 
but  in  Silius  Italicns  (xtl  4 16)  it  is  put  for  the  part 
down  the  spina.  When  the  circus  was  used  for 
racing,  the  course  was  termed  tpaHum  (Jut.  Sai. 
yL  582)  oTspaHoj  because  the  match  included  more 
than  one  circuit.  (Viig.  Aen,  y.  316,  325,  327, 
Oeorg,  i.  513  ;  Stat  rAe6.  yL594  ;  Hor.  JS^nst.  i. 
14. 9  ;  compare  SiL  ItaL  zvi  336.)  It  is  also  called 
oompM  (Sil  ZTL  391),  and  poetically  aequor  {Id. 
414). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pe- 
destals (hermttli)  on  each  side  of  the  podium^  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  Unea^ 
Cassiodor.  Le.\  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
•tart  fair,  precisely  as  is  practised  at  Rome  for  the 
horse-taoes  during  CameYal.  Thus,  when  the 
doors  of  the  earoeret  were  thrown  open,  if  any  of 
the  horses  rushed  out  before  the  others,  they  were 
brought  up  by  this  rope  until  the  whole  were  &iriy 
abreast,  when  it  was  loosened  from  one  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  course  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
mosaic  the  alba  Ufiea  is  distinctly  traced  at  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  chariots  is 
obseryed  to  be  upset  at  the  Yery  place,  whilst  the 
others  pursue  their  course.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  same  accident  happen  at  Rome,  when  an 
OYer-cager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope  and  gets 
thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obyious  reason 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zxzY.  58),  was  also  called  eate,  and 
ereta  (Cic.  de  Am.  27  ;  Senec.  Epist.  108),  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius  {Sat,  y.  177), 
cretata  ambitio.  The  metae  seiYed  only  to  regulate 
the  turnings  of  the  course,  the  aUia  Unea  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winning  post  of  modem  days  — 
"  peracto  legitimo  cunu  ad  eretam  stetere.^  (Plin. 
//.  N.  Yiii  65  ;  and  compare  zzzy.  58.)  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  Cicero  {Sined,  23),  "  quasi  decurso 
epatio  ad  carceres  a  oaloe  revocah  ;"  and  of  Horace 
(EpisL  i.  16.  79),  ^mors  ultima  Unea  rerum.** 
(Comp.  Lucret  yl  92.) 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  dif- 
fered little,  except  m  site  and  magnificence  of  em- 
bellishment But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal  called  Euripns, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium^  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there  (Dionys.  iii. 
p.  192  ;  Suet  Jul.  39),  which  was  remoYed  by 
Nero  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii  7),  but  subsequently  re- 
stored by  other  princes.  (Lamprid.  ffeliogab,  23.) 
It  possessed  also  another  variety  in  three  open 
galleries,  or  balconies,  at  the  circular  end,  called 
memana  or  maeniana.  (Suet  OcU.  18.)  The  nimi- 
bers  which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of 
containing,  are  computed  at  1 50,000  by  Dionysius 
(iu.  p.  192),  260,000  by  Pliny  (ff.  AT.  xxxri.  24. 
§  1),  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor  {Regio  xl),  all  of 
which  are  probably  correct,  but  haye  reference  to 
different  periods  of  its  history.  Its  ver}'  great  ex- 
tent is  indicated  by  Juyenal  (Sat  xL  195).  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  half  a  stadium  (Plin.  L  c),  which  is 
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included  in  the  measurements  given  by  Dionynut 
(iii.  p.  192),  and  thus  exactly  aocounto  for  the 
yariation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanently 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  had  a  particukr  place  assigned  to  it  (Dionya. 
iii  p.  192)  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  had  no  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  circus,  the  Circus  Flaminius  was  after- 
wards built  for  their  gamesu  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hiat. 
o/Home^joi.  i.  p.  36^  yoI.  iL  p.  360.)  Of  course,  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  the  plebeians  sat  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  (Suet  Aug.  44.)  The  seats  were  then 
marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  grooye  drawn 
across  them  (^naa),  so  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween two  lines  afibrded  sitting  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  spectatorsL  Hence  the  allusion  of  Oyid 
(Aittor.  ill  2.  19)  :  — 

Quid  frnstra  refiigis  ?  coffit  nos  Uaea  jungi 
(Compare  Oyid.  Ari.  AmaL  u  141.)  As  the  seats 
were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made  use  of  a 
cushion  (pidtintu\  and  a  footstool  (joohmmm,  toa- 
beOmn,  Oyid.  Art.  AmaL  I  160,  162),  for  which 
purpose  the  railing  which  ran  along  the  upper  edge 
of  each  praedneHo  was  used  by  those  who  sat  im« 
mediately  aboye  it  (Ovid.  Aftunr.  iii  2.  64.)  But 
under  the  emperon,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
giye  an  adyentitious  rank  to  the  upper  rlnnns  by 
priyileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  separated 
the  senators  and  equites  from  the  common  people. 
(Suet  Avff.  44,  Claud.  21,  Nero,  11,  DomiL  8.) 
The  seat  of  the  emperor— jni/trtnar  (Suet  Awff.44^ 
Claud.  4),  eulnculum  (Id.  Asro,  12),  was  most 
likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
as  in  the  one  aboye  described.  It  was  generally 
upon  the  podium^  unless  when  he  preeided  himself 
which  was  not  always  the  case  (Suet  Nero,  L  c.) ; 
but  then  he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the 
president  (jtuggeshu),  oyer  the  porta  pompae.  The 
consuls  and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres 
(Sidon.  CEmH,  xxiii.  317))  indications  of  which 
seats  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  page  285,  a. 
The  rest  of  the  oppidwm  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  musicians  and  persons  who  formed  part  of  the 
pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  abOYC  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments. 
(Dionys.  iii  p.  192.)  Within  the  portico  were 
ranges  of  dark  vaults,  which  supported  the  seats 
of  the  oaioea.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  the 
town.  (Juv.  Sat.  ill  65 ;  Lamprid.  HeUogab.  26.) 

The  Circensian  games  (JLttdi  Circenses)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives  (Val.  Max.  il  4.  §  3),  and  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  god  Census,  or  Neptonus 
Equesteis,  from  whom  they  were  styled  ConsuaJee. 
(Liv.  i.  9.)  But  after  the  construction  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  they  were  called  indiscriminately 
Circen$e8  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Gtorg,  iii  \^\Rommiiy 
or  Magnu  (Liy.  I  35.)  They  embraoed  six  kinds 
of  games: — I.  Cursus  ;  II.  Luous  Thojab  ; 
III.  PuGNA  Equkstris  ;  IV.  Cbrtambn  Gvii- 
NicuM  ;  V.  Venatio  ;  VI.  Naumachia.  The 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus,  but  were 
exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in  buildinga 
appropriated  for  them. 


CIRCUS. 
The  pan  ctmintoccd  with  i  grand 

(Pimpa  Cireauu),  in  wbich  all  thow 
■luat  to  exhibit  in  tbe  ciicus,  u  well  u  |n»ui 
diitinnion,  bc«  b  pait  The  tt»tue«  of  the  gi 
ronaed  ihe  Tn«t  coiupictuia*  fntora  in  the  the 
vhkli  were  poradad  upon  wooden  plAtfbrnu,  caL 
firaJa!UiHl.aw.  (Snet.  JxJ.  76.)  The  bm 
venbon^e  upon  the  tbouldert,  u  '^~  -■-*--— 


ud  hencQ  ute  ia«k« 
Jupiler  ii  lenned  Jc 


biter  dnwn  a 


g  upon  nheele, 
WHICH  Dote  tbe  lUtne  or 
i  plamlnm  by  Tertnllian 

, ^ Libi  lix'''>  by  Dion  Ca«MUi 

{p.  808).  The  former  were  for  punUd  iroagej,  or 
tL«e  of  light  material ;  the  latter  for  the  heaiy 
■Utuei.  The  whole  proccMion  ii  minutely  de- 
•cribed  by  DiontBM  {vii.  ff.  <67,  458  i  comp. 
Ovid,  Amor.  Hi  4  43,  it). 

L  Cdbsue,  tbe  laco.  The  cutiage  viiuilly 
ODployed  in  the  circiu  wm  drawn  by  two  or  four 
hmei  (fiiffo^  quadriga),     [CtJRHurLj 

The  uiual  number  of  chaiiota  which  Btailed  foT 
(Bch  ta«  wu  four.  The  driren  {inirigae,  agi- 
latara)  were  alio  dirided  into  fonr  compamee, 
t«ch  tdiiiingniihed  by  K  diRerent  coloor,  to  rcpr- 
•cnl  the  four  KBKne  of  the  year,  and  called 
/utrio  (Feitoj,  *  e.) :  thua  /Udio  jiraiiiia,  the 
1,  rrptesented  tin  ""  "  ~    '"' 


;i.i96)  - 


/■«*» 


;   red,   t 


Bt  ;  /uc(, 


white,  tho  winter,  (Tertull.  dr  Sjuvlii^  9  ;  comp 
tbe  authorities  quoted  by  Rupcrti,  ad  Jtiv. 
113.)  Originally  Ihcm  were  but  two  fecrif 
iffiaCs  and  rtiaala  (Tettull.  I.  c),  and  coniequen 
only  two  chariota  ilancd  at  each  race.  Domit 
•ubuquently  incnautd  the  whole  number  to  i 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  [acliom,  annua  i 
jmrputta  (Sucl.  Dom.  7) ;  but  this  appean  to  h 

pnctal  nic.     The  driver  ftood  in  hi<  car  wit 
the  rema,   which  went   round  hii   back.      1 
(nibltd  him  to  throw  all  hii  weight  againit 
h"f»«,  by  leaning  backwards ;  bnt  it  greatly 
honced  hii  danger  in  cajc  nf  an  upiet,  and  cnu 
the  death  of  Hippolytui.     (Eur,  Hipp.  ISliO, 
Monk  ;  compare  Ovid,  Mtl.  iv.  534.)     To  ai 
Ihii  perQ  a  aort  of  knUe  or  bill-hook  waa.  can 
•l  the  waist,  for  the  purpOK  of  cuiung  the  n 
in  a  oue  of  emergency,  M  it  Ken  in  iwnie  of  tbe 
aocleut  reliefi,  and  ii  more  dearly  illuiualed  in 
the  (umeaed  woodcut,  copied  from  a  fragment  for 
nerly  belonglDg  to  the  Villa  Ncgrooi,  which  nlac 
aSordi  a  apecimen  of  the  drou  of  an  oiin^.     The 
tone  only  remaini  of  ihii  atatue  ;  but  the  head  ii 
aupplicd   from    another  aiiliiiue,   rcpreicnting   ar 
lunga,  in  the  Villa  AlhanL 

When  all  wai  ready,  the  doon  of  the  carceres 
were  6uog  open,  and  the  chariota  were  formed 
abfcait  of  the  aiba  Ihira  by  men  called  moratom 
from  their  duty  ;  (he  eirnal  for  the  atari  waj  then 
given  by  the  peraon  who  presided  nt  the  games, 
■imctime*  1^  aound  of  tmmpcl  <Ovid.  AM.  x. 
652  ;  Sidon.  drm.  xiUL  341),  or  more  UBoaLy  by 
letting  &1I  a  napkin  (mappa.  Suet.  Nero,  22  ; 
Hart  Ep.  xii.  29.  9),  whence  the  Ctrcentian  gamea 
art  called  tpedacala  mappae,  (Juv.  Sal.  li.  191.) 
The  otigin  of  this  autom  i)  founded  on  a  (lory 
that  Neto,  while  at  dinner,  hearing  the  thouta  of 
the  people  who  were  clamoroas  for  the  eourae  to 
imjin  ihcew  down  hia  napkin  aa  the  signal.  (Caa- 


undor.  For.  ^.  iii.  SI.)  The  aOa  thea  wna 
then  caat  oS^  and  the  race  commenced,  the  dncni 
of  which  waa  aeren  timei  round  the  iipnio  (Virco, 
ap,  GeU.  in.  10).  keeping  it  always  on  the  left. 
(Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  3.  72  ;  Sit.  Ilal.  in.  S62.)  A 
coune  of  aeven  circuits  was  termed  tniu  miuiu, 
and  twenty -five  was  the  number  of  lacei  tan  in 
each  day,  the  laat  of  which  was  called  niuu  aera- 
Wiu,  because  in  early  times  tiie  expense  of  it  wu 
dcfiayed  by  a  collection  of  money  (oei)  mnde 
amongst  the  people.  {Setv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
13  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  908.)  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  live,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  mimu 
in  one  day.  (Suet.  Dm.  4.)  The  victor  descended 
from  his  <ai  at  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and 
ascended  the  tpina,  where  he  receired  his  re- 
ward (braaum,  fiom  the  Ori'ek  $fattUir,  Panl. 
1  Corinlh.  ii.  34),  which  consisted  in  a  coniideiable 
sum  of  moaey  (Ju'.  Sat.  tiL  113,  114,  S43 ; 
Snet  Chud.2\),   nhicb  accounts  for  the  great 

and  the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  aepul- 

A  single  botsemsn,  answering  to  the  niXiit  of 
the  Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his 
companion  by  urging  on  the  horsea,  when  hia  hands 
were  occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  rido  forward  and  dear  the  course,  as  seen 
in  the  cnt  from  the  British  Moieum  representing  the 
metae,  which  duty  Cossiodorus  (I'ar.  Ep.  iii.  61) 
assigns  to  him,  with  the  title  of  aptus  dttultoms. 
Other  wrileis  apply  that  term  to  those  who  prac- 
tised feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  circus,  leaping 
from  one  to  another  when  at  their  speed.  (Compare 
Suet  JiU.  39  J  Cic.  Prv  Jlfama.  27  i  Dionyt.  p. 
462 ;  Panvin.  Dt  Lad.  Cirani.  i.  9.)  In  other 
respects,  the  horse-iacing  fullowed  the  some  rales 
at  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  {libtUi), 
with  their  names  and  coloun,  and  those  of  the 
drirers,  were  handed  about,  and  heaTi-  bets  mads 
upon  each  fiiction  (Grid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  167,  IPS  i 
Juv.  Sat.  iL  200  ;  Mart  Ep.  xi.  1.  15) ;  and  tome- 
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IIdmi  the  teottati  belire«n  twa  paitis*  broke  i 
into  open  lioUnce  uid  blood;  quirrelB,  on^l 
lait  the  diipuM  which  originated  in  the  cinu*, 
bad  neail;  loat  tha  Emperor  Juitinian  hia  oown. 
(Gibbon,  c  40.) 

II.  LuDua  TaojAB,  ■  wrt  of  ihsm-fif^ht,  nid 
to  h»Te  been  invenlsd  bjr  Aeneu,  perfa  '  ' 
jaung  men  of  rank  on  hone  bock  (TaciL 
11),  often  exhibited  by  Augustni  and  lacceedLDg 
(mperon  (Suet.  Aug.  43,  ffero,  7),  which  il  da- 
tenbed  by  Vitgil  (Aai.  t.  S63,  &c). 

III.  PUON*  EauasTRIfl  BT  PanaSTRia,  ■  rt- 
preaentation  of  ■  battle,  upon  vhich  occaaioni  a 
amp  na  formed  in  the  drciu.  (SueL  Jul,  39, 
Pom.  4.) 

IV.  ClHTAHKN  aVUNICUH.      See  ATHhWIAM, 

and  the  refercncei  lo  the  articlei  tbcre  given. 

V.  [V«NiT10.]      VI.  [Naukachu.] 

The  pomps  circentii  wai  abolithed  bj  Con- 
ilantine,  upon  hii  conTenion  to  Chriitianitj' ; 
and  the  other  gsnet  of  the  cinnu  hj  the  Qotha 
(i.  D.  410);  hat  the  chariot  tscn  conlinaed  at 
ConilsniiDDple  nnlil  that  citf  ¥rai  baieged  b; 
the  Venetian*  (A.  n.  1S04).  [A.R.] 

CIRRUS.    [Com*.] 

CrSIUM,agig,  i.«.  a  light  open  cBiriage  with 
two  wheela,  adapted  to  cany  two  penoni  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Ita  form  ii  icnlptuied  on 
the  monmiiental  column 
at  Igel,  near  Trevei  («e 
wDodcul).  It  had  a  box 
or  case,  pntbably  under 
the  Kat.  (Feitua,  (.«.  I'la- 
*»■«.)  The  cilia  were 
quickly  dnm  by  mulei 
(ciB  EDbnfu,  Virg.  QitaL 
*iii.3;  Cic.  PUL  ij.  31). 
caw  of  a  inetMnger  who  t 
hours  in  auch  Tehicles,  which  a'ere  kept  for  hire  at 
the  (tationi  along  the  gnat  roads ;  a  proof  that  the 
ancirnta  coiuidercd  six  Roman  milea  per  hour  ai 
an  eitiBordinaiy  >prcd.  (/Vo  Rmao  Amer.  7.) 
The  omducton  of  thcM  hired  gig>  were  called 
MtoHf,  and  were  inhjeet  to  penaltiet  fur  caic- 
lo*  or  dangeroua  driTina.  (Dig.  19.  tiL  2.  a 
13.)  [J.Y.] 

CISTA  (nimi),  a  nnall  boi  or  baiket,  com- 
monly made  of  wieker-worit,  in  wliich  any  thine 
might  be  placed.  (Cic,  Vtrr.  iiL  85  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i, 
17.  S4.)  In  the  Roman  comitia  the  data  waa  the 
ballot- box  into  which  the  Toten  cast  their  labcllae 
(PUn.  H.  N.  iiiiiL  2.  a  7  j  Auctor,  ad  /fawn, 
i.  12  ;  PKudo-Auoit.aif  On  Dima.  7.  p.  IDS,  ed. 
Orelli).  The  fbnn  of  the  ciata  ii  preiwrTtd  on  a 
coin  of  the  Camia  gem,  which  ii  i«pre«ent(d  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  ii  evidently  made  of 
wicker  nr  limilar  work.  The  material 
of  which  it  wu  made  ii  alluded  to  bf  CA 
Tibolloa  in  the  line  (i  7.  48)  "el  torn*        Y:\ 

bai  been  frequently  confbnnded  with  tlie 

tUMa,  but  the  latter  wai  the  am  from  which  the 


loL 


[Sm 


,*.] 


u  also  given  to  the  unall 
boiei  which  were  carried  in  procemion  in  the 
Greek  fmti™li  of  Demcter  and  Dionviui,  These 
boxea,  which  were  alwayi  kept  dosed  in  the  public 
proceaiioBi,  contained  ncred  things  connected  with 
the  wonhip  of  these  deitiea  (Orid,  Dt  Art. 
AbuL  ii.  609  :  CatuU.  bdr.  260 ;  Tibull.  i.  7.  4S.} 


CIVITA3. 
In  the  lepieaentationi  of  the  Dionyaiau  jBoer*- 

■ioiu,  which  ftequently  fbnn  the  nbject  of  paiut- 

conitanily  introduced  ;  they  are  niually  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  thai  differ  completely  from  the 
ciiine  Died  in  the  Roman  comitia.  Prom  ona 
of  thcie  patDtinga,  giTcn  by  Hillin  in  hii  Ptia- 
t<mi  da  rum  AnUqmi,  the  folloving  weodcot  ii 


CISTCFHORUS  (icunvpipoiX  a  lilTeT  coin, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Feisamoi,  and 
which  wai  in  general  circulation  in  Aim  Mmor  at 
the  time  of  the  conqueit  of  that  country  by  Iba 
Roouuii.  (Lii.  iiivii.  46.  S8,  iiiix.  7  ;  Cic.  arf 
Alt.  IL  6,  xl.  1.)  Ita  Talue  il  extremely  nDC«T~ 
Iain,  Ha  the  only  infurmntion  we  poaicH  on  tba 
■ubject  il  in  two  paangei  of  Fettua,  which  are  at 
YarianoB  with  each  other,  and  of  which  certainly 
one,  and  probably  the  olber,  ii  corrupt  (Featui, 
I.  w.  EnUicwm  Talimiiim,  and  TiiioJom  ium, 
&c  ;  lee  MUller'i  nolei) :  and,  with  reipect  to  tbo 
eiiiling  ipecimeni,  it  ii  donhtfiil  whether  they  ara 
double  or  lingle  eutopioH.  Biickh  auppowt  them 
re  been  originally  didrachmi  of  the  Aeginelan 
Eud :  othen  lake  them  lor  tetradrBchmi.  Mr. 
-7  (PP-  ^4<  7^)i  ^m  existing  coina,  which  be 
for  cutopiori,  dolcrminet  it  to  be  about  f  of 
iter  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denariu  of  the 
republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  abont  l^i.  The 
tilting  ipeciineni  are  extremely  icarce.  The 
ineraJ  de»ice  la,  oa  the  one  aide,  the  lacred  chest 
Mto,  whence  the  name)  of  Monyiiii,  half  open, 
ith  a  icrpent  creeping  out  of  it,  aumunded  by 
1  ivy  wreath,  and  on  the  reiene,  the  car  of  De- 
eter,  drawn  bj  icrpenli.  The  period  dnring 
hich  ciitophori  were  itruck,  ii  mppoaed  to  hai« 
been  from  abonl  B.C  200,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Aclium.  (Panel,  de  Ciitoiioni.  Lngd.  1734 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352—368  ;  Dockh,  MetnL 
Unttrvteh.  pp.  10!,  107.)  [P.S,I 

CITHABA.    [LvHi-l 
CIVl'LE  JOS.     [JtjbCivih.] 
ClVl'LIS  ACTIO.     [Actio,] 
CIVI3.     [Civrraa.] 
CI'VlTAS(iroXiT(l«),citiMnihip.    l.  Grkek, 


CIVITAR, 

In  Ike  thttd  book  of  the  Pofitics,  AristoCle  com- 
VMQceo  bU  inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  states  with 
tbe  qnettaoii,  ^  Wbat  constitales  a  dtizen  ?  **  (iro- 
A/nrv).  He  defines  a  dtiaen  to  be  one  who  is  a 
paitner  in  tbe  l^fislative  and  jodieial  power  {/t^o- 
Xor  KpivM^f  Hoi  ipx^s).  No  definition  will 
equally  apply  to  all  the  difierent  states  of  Greece, 
or  to  any  single  state  at  diflerent  times  ;  the 
abore  seems  to  comprehend  more  or  less  properly 
all  those  whom  the  common  use  of  language  en- 
titled to  the  namow 

A  state  in  the  heiDis  ages  was  the  sorenunent 
of  a  prince ;  the  dticens  were  his  sabjects,  and 
derived  all  their  privileges,  civil  as  wdl  as  reli- 
gions, firom  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing 
coold  have  been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those 
times,  than  the  ideas  respecting  the  natural 
equality  of  freemen  which  were  considered  self- 
evident  axioms  in  the  democracies  of  an  after* 
period.  In  the  early  governments  there  were  no 
fi»inal  stipnlatiims ;  the  kii^  were  amenable  to 
the  gods  alone.  The  shadows  of  a  council  and 
assembly  weae  already  in  existence,  bu^  tiieir 
Imitniisi  was  Jto  obey*  Community  of  langiiage, 
of  religion,  and  oFT^d  ligbte,  as  &r  as  they  then 
existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ;  and  their  pri- 
vileges, such  as  they  were,  were  readily  granted 
to  naturalised  stiangen*  Upon  the  whole,  as 
Wachsomth  has  well  observed,  the  notion  of 
dtisenship  in  the  heroic  «ge  only  existed  so  far 
as  the  condition  o|  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  ite  negative. 

The  liie  of  a  dominant  dass  gradually  over* 
threw  the  monarchies  of  aodent  Greece.  Of  such 
a  dass,  the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth 
and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  privileges, 
the  possession  of  land,  and  the  performance  of 
military  service;  To  these  characters  the  names 
ydfufptHy  hm7%,  cihrarrpfSoi,  &c.,  severally  corre- 
spond. Strictly  speaking,  these  were  the  only 
dtiaens;  yet  the  lower  chus  was  quite  distinct 
from  bondmen  or  slaves.  It  commonly  happened 
thai  the  nobility  occupied  the  fortified  towns, 
while  the  trt/tot  lived  in  the  country  and  followed 
agriealtnnd  ptnsuitB:  whenever  the  latter  were 
fathered  within  the  walls  and  became  seamen  or 
handioaflsmen,  the  difference  of  rank  was  soon 
lost,  and  vrealth  made  the  only  standard.  The 
quarrels  of  the  nobility  among  themselves,  and  the 
admixture  of  population  arising  from  immigrations, 
all  tended  to  raise  the  lower  orders  firom  their 
political  sabjeetion.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  possession  of  domestic  shives,  if  it  pUoed 
them  in  no  new  relation  to  the  governing  body,  at 
any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to  attend  to  the  higher 
duties  of  a  citizen,  and  thus  served  to  increase  Uieir 
politieal  eflicieney. 

Durii^  the  oonvulnons  which  followed  the 
heroic  ages,  naturalisation  was  readily  granted  to 
all  who  dedred  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  in- 
creased, it  was,  ^  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
The  tiea  of  hospitality  descended  firom  the  prince 
to  the  state,  and  the  firiendly  relations  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  were  exchanoed  for  the  irpo^wrlM 
of  a  later  p«iod.  In  politicu  intercourse,  the  im- 
pfffftiUKf>  of  Uiese  lastsoon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
«p^«MS  at  Athens,  in  after  times,  obtamed  rights 
coly  inferior  to  actoal  dtiienship.  [Hospitium.] 
The  isopcdite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much 
■Mta  extended  scale.  Sometimes  particular  pivi- 
leges  wen  giaoted:  as  Irryvviic^  the  right  of  mtcr- 
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marriage ;  f)«r9^f t,  the  right  of  acquiring  hnded 
property ;  ftr^Xsio,  inununity  firom  taxation,  espe- 
cially aTi\€ia  fieroueiw,  fiK)m  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  aliens.  All  these  privileges  were  mduded 
under  the  ffeneral  term  Urar4\ua,  or  laorofdrtta, 
and  the  dass  who  obtained  them  were  celled 
i(roTcAcis.  They  bore  the  same  burthens  with  the 
dtizens,  and  ooiud  plead  in  the  courts  or  transact 
business  with  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  vpotrrdrtis,  (BSckh,  PubUe  Earn,  of  A  thenM^ 
pi  540, 2nd  ed. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  Rom.  ii.  p.  53 ;  Her- 
man, Lekrlmek  d,  GfrieeL  SUuUsaUk.  §  1 1 6.)  If  tho 
right  of  dtizenship  was  conferred  for  services  done 
to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  'wpo^pia  or  ^pytoia 
might  be  added.  Naturalised  citizens  even  of  the 
highest  grade  wtire  not  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  dtizen  by  birth,  although  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  exduded  from  the  assembly 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c),  others  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligible  to  offices,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  assem- 
blies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thousand 
citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  admisdon,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  7po^ 
Tapwtf/M»y.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and 
deme,  but  not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  aig;ued  that  he  was  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to 
portidpate  in  the  sacred  rites  of  'At^AAamt  narp^os 
or  Z^hs  *£piiccib5. 

The  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  when  thebr  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
amoDg  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says  {Pol,  iiL  2) 
that  lor  practical  purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  de- 
fine a  citizen  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  register  of  tbe  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly 
as  a  record  of  the  dtizenship  of  the  parents.  If 
any  one^s  claim  was  disputed,  this  register  was  at 
hand,  and  gave  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  his  parento  or  his  own  identity.  Every 
newly  married  woman,  herself  a  citizen,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  husband,  and  every 
infiint  roistered  in  the  phratriae  and  genos  of  ite 
fiither.  All  who  were  thus  registered  must  have 
been  bom  in  lawfiil  wedlock,  of  parente  who  were 
themsdves  dtizens ;  indeed,  so  tar  was  this  car- 
ried, that  the  omission  of  any  of  the  requisite 
fiormalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen* 
ship,  might  plaice  the  ofispring  under  serious  dis* 
abilities.  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in 
ite  utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
dtizenship  was  most  valuable.  In  SoIon^s  time,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  ofEipring  of  a  dtizen  and  of 
a  fordgn  woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage  i 
and  even  the  hiw  of  Pericles  (Pint.  Peric  87), 
which  exacted  dtizenship  on  the  mother's  side, 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete  very  soon  after- 
vrards,  as  we  find  it  re-enacted  by  Aristophon  in 
the  archonship  of  Euclddes,  b.  c.  403.  ( Athen.  xiii. 
p.  577.) 

It  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  dtizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  tnem.  As  the  same  reason  did  not 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  who 
wen)  dtiaens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  of  their 
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Biatenial  grendfiitlier.  (Isaeus,  De  ApoL  Hered, 
e.  15.)  Still  an  additional  safcgaard  was  provided 
by  the  registry  of  the  deme.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, the  son  of  a  citizen  was  required  to  deTOte 
two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  was  enrolled  in  his 
deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  a  citi2en,  was 
armed  in  the  presence  of  the  a«9emUy.  He  was 
then  of  age,  and  might  marry ;  but  was  required 
to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  vepirrcXtn  in  fiirmtier 
serrice,  before  he  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
awembly  of  the  peo^Je.  The  admission  into  the 
phratria  and  deme  were  alike  attended  with  oaths 
and  other  solemn  formalities:  when  a  Soict/coirla 
or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims  of  dtisens  took 
place,  it  was  entrusted  to  both  of  them ;  indeed 
the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the  only  check  upon 
the  naturdised  citizen. 

These  privil^ies,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  MnyMt :  in  other  words, 
did  not  incur  any  sort  of  iLrifdoy  which  was  of 
two  sorts,  either  partial  or  total,  and  is  spoken  of 
at  length  ekewhere.     [Atimia.] 

Recurring  then  to  Aristotle^s  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every 
citizen  in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, in  the  toKiiuuria,  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  waa 
contained,  was  the  yivos  or  clan ;  its  members 
were  termed  ywtf^tu  or  hiurjfiXtucT^s.  Thirty 
yivt\  formed  a  ^parpla,  which  latter  division,  as 
was  observed  above,  continued  to  subsist  long 
after  the  four  tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratries 
anciently  corresponded,  had  been  done  away  by 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  divisions  originated  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  persons  who  were  inchided 
in  them,  as  they  certainly  did  not  imply  any  such 
idea  in  later  times.  Rather  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  political  unions,  yet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  ties  of  tiie  patriarchal 
system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  embodied  in  the  word  w6\is^ 
we  must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  state.  With  us  practio^Iy, 
if  not  in  theory,  the  object  of  a  state  hardly  em- 
braces more  than  the  protection  of  lifo  and  pro- 
perty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some 
great  end  to  which  all  other  duties  were  considered 
as  subordinate.  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was 
said  to  be  liberty ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  edu- 
eation,  of  aristocracy.  In  all  governments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  social  union  as  close 
as  possible,  and  it  seenu  to  have  been  with  this 
view  that  Aristotle  laid  down  a  principle  which 
answered  well  enough  to  the  accidental  circum* 
stances  of  the  Grecian  states,  that  a  w6?us  must  be 
of  a  certain  size.     (Pol.  vii  4 ;  Nic.  JEth.  ix.  10. 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fiiUy 
carried  out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a 
Dorian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  othor  Dorian  go- 
vemiaents.  Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their 
essential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single 
fuastor^mind,  or  the  resuU  of  cii cnmstaoees  modi- 1 
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fied  only  by  the  genius  of  Lycui^[us,  their  design 
was  evidently  to  unite  the  governing  body  arnon^^ 
themselves  against  the  superior  nunbers  of  the 
subject  population.  The  division  of  lands,  the 
svssitia,  the  education  of  their  yoath,  all  tended  to 
this  great  objeet  The  most  important  thmg  next 
to  union  among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject class,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  government 
conferring  some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the 
helots.  Prc^riy  speakmg,  the  hdots  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  political  rights  ;  yet  being* 
serfs  of  the  soil,  they  were  not  absolutely  under 
the  contrtd  of  their  masters,  and  were  never  sold 
out  of  the  country  even  by  the  state  itself.  Their 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal 
way  was  open  to  them,  by  which,  through  many 
intermediate  stages,  they  might  attain  to  liberty 
and  citizenship.  (Miiller,  Doriant^  iiL  3.  §  5.) 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-aimed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  The  5covo^iovavrai,  by  whom  the 
Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirely  manned,  were 
freedmen,  who  were  allowed  to  dwdl  where  they 
pleased,  and  probably  had  a  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted them  by  the  state.  After  they  had  been 
in  peesession  of  their  liberty  for  some  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  called  y€o9afAA$€is  (Thuc  vii. 
58),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to  that 
of  the  citizens.  Hie  fi69mtft$  or  t»/69aKts  (as  their 
name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  helots ;  their 
descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gylip- 
pus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.  (MiiHer,  Dorians^ 
ii.  8.  §  6.)  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  passed 
necessarily  and  of  course  into  the  full  Spartan 
franchise ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  at  Sparta, 
as  at  Athens,  intermarriage  with  citizens  might 
at  last  entirely  obliterate  the  badge  of  former  st^r- 
vitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separated 
by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartnn  assembly  ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged  (MtiUer, 
Dorians^  iii.  2.  §  4),  and  which  would  hardly  have 
been  called  wdAetr  unless  they  hod  been  in  some 
sense  independent  bodies.  In  the  army  they  com- 
monly served  as  ho^ites,  and  we  find  the  com- 
mand at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this  class.  (Thuc 
viiL  22.)  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  tho 
division  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce.  What 
confirms  the  view  here  taken,  is  the  fact,  that,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class  was 
ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges* 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Even  their 
exdosion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  in 
this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privilege, 
their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains 
to  consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genoine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  •  In  the  first  place^ 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  aisentUy  and 
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bccanuiBg  a  candidate  for  the  magistraciea,  be 
was  poneased  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus 
exempt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
■econdlj,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  served 
sraoogst  the  hopUtes ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in 
the  Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian 
institaiims,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  re- 
luctance which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreignen 
ik-aa  pn^MNTtioned  to  the  vahie  of  these  privileges: 
bdeed  Herodotus  (iz.  35)  says  that  Sparta  had 
odv  conferred  the  fuU  firanchise  in  two  instances. 
In  ^gal  rights  all  S|;iartans  were  equal ;  but  there 
were  yet  several  srudations,  which,  when  once 
formed,  retained  their  hold  on  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  people.  (MUUer,  DoHom^  iil  5. 
i  7.)  First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there 
aiu  tbe  dignity  of  the  Heraclide  fiunilies ;  and, 
connected  with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the 
HyDean  tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  be- 
tween the  SfMNot  and  virofwWcf,  which,  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  The 
Utter  term  probably  comprehended  those  dtixens 
who,  £ram  degeneracy  of  manners  or  other  causes, 
had  nndenone  some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To 
these  the  ^oiot  were  opposed,  although  it  is  not 
certain  in  what  the  precise  diflference  consisted.  It 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere, 
the  onion  of  wealth  with  birth  always  gave  a  sort 
of  adventitioos  rank  to  its  possessor. 

AU  the  Spartan  cttizen*  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dysmnes  or  Dymanntae, 
and  PamphUians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into 
tcnobes  or  phratxies.  Under  these  obes  there  most 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  leaser  sub* 
division,  which  MUUer,  with  great  probability, 
snpposea  to  have  been  termed  rpteucds.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owncfs,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  aceonnt  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  so 
iisr  aa  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
What  perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  ac- 
eoiding  to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  essential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question 
which,  following  Aristotle^  example  {Pol.  iii.  5), 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  undeddecL  He  who, 
being  personally  ficce,  enjoyed  the  fullest  political 
privileges,  participated  in  the  assembly  and  courts 
of  jndicatare,  was  eligible  to  the  highest  offices, 
and  reeeiTed  all  this  by  inheritance  from  his  aur 
oeston,  most  entirely  satisfied  the  idea  which  the 
Gredcs  expressed  in  the  word  voKtrtis,     [B.  J.] 

2.  Roman.  Civitas  means  the  whole  body  of 
dves,  or  members,  of  any  given  state.  Civitates 
are  defined  by  Cicero  (Sanm.  Seip.  c.  3)  to  be  *^  eon- 
dlium  coetosque  hominurojiirfl  sodati.^*  A  civitas 
is,  therefore,  proporiy  a  political  community,  so> 
fcfeign  and  independent  The  word  civitas  is 
fi«qaently  used  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express 
the  eondition  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  persons  not  Roman  citizens,  as 
in  the  phrases  dm   dviiatem^  donarn   cwiiaiey 
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If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  (rata  all  other  people  in  the  world, 
we  can  mily  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  number  of  this  civitas,  which  am 
not  rights  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  civitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties 
which  beloqg  to  a  member  of  this  civitaSy  and  do 


not  belong  to  any  peison  not  a  member  of  thin 
civitas,  are  omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an 
incomplete  enumeration  ;  for  the  rights  and  duties 
not  expressly  included  must  be  assumed  as  common 
to  the  members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world, 
or,  to  use  a  Roman  expression,  they  exist  jure 
^ntium.  Having  enumerated  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  memiers  of  any  given  civitas,  we  hare 
then  to  show  how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  how 
he  loses  them,  and  the  notion  of  a  member  of  such 
civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  (are«) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  oUiers ;  a 
principle  by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny  (C/eachickt* 
des  nam.  Reckts  im  MHtelalier^  c  ii.  p.  22)  has 
expressed  briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  Roman  citizens 
under  the  republic:  —  ^  In  the  firee  republic 
there  were  two  classes  of  Roman  citizois,  one 
that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  share  in 
the  sovereign  power  (pptinto  Jure^  turn  optimojun 
dveg).  That  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe,  and 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracies  (jn^ffroffium 
et  ioHores).^  According  to  this  view,  the  jus  civi- 
tatis  comprehended  part  of  that  which  the  Romans 
called  jus  nublieom,  and  also,  and  most  particularly, 
that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The  jus 
privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connnbii  and  jus 
commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had  no 
citizenship^  Those  who  had  the  jus  sufiragiorum 
and  jus  hononun  had  the  complete  citizenship,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure  cives.  Those 
who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  die  publicum  jus, 
were  citizens,  though  citicens  of  on  inferior  class. 
The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana  to  the  jus 
publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes  find  the 
jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana  civitas. 
(Plin.  Ep.  z.  i.  22;  Ulp./^.  tit  3.  §2.)  Liv^ 
(xxzviiL  36)  says  that  until  b.  c.  1 88,  the  Formiani, 
Fundani,  and  Arpinatee,  had  the  civitas  without 
the  suffiragium  ;  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  people 
of  Anagnia  received  the  **  Civitas  sine  suffiagii  la- 
tione."     (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

Ulpiaa  (Froff.  tit  5.  §  4  ;  19.  §  4  ;  20.  §  8  ; 
1 1.  §  6)  has  stated  a  distinction,  as  existing  in  his 
time  among  the  free  peraons  who  were  widiin  the 
political  limits  of  die  Roman  state,  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  apprehend  clearly.  There  were 
three  classes  of  firee  persons,  Cives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrini  Gains  (L  12)  points  to  the  same  divi- 
sion,  where  he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  fi^ 
might  become  a  Civis  Romanns,  or  a  Latinus,  or 
might  be  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii, 
according  to  circumstances.  Cms,  according  to 
Ulpian,  is  he  who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  The  Pereffritms  had  not  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  not  viewed  in 
his  politioil  capacity ;  but  the  Peregrinus  bad  a 
capacity  for  rowing  sJl  kinds  of  contracts  which 
were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The  Latinut 
was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not  the  eon- 
nubinm,  and  consequently  he  had  not  the  patria 
potestas  nor  rights  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  oessio,  mancipatio,  and  testomenti  fiietio,  which 
last  comprises  the  power  of  makmg  a  will  in  Roaum 
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form,  of  beeoming  heres  or  legatee  under  a  will, 
and  of  being  a  witnen  to  a  will ;  also  he  could 
oontnct  many  obligadones  which  a  t^eregriniu 
could  not  These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a 
LatinuB  and  peresrinus  ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  pere- 
grinus  might  obtam  by  special  fiivour  certain  rights 
which  he  had  not  by  yirtue  of  his  condition  only. 
The  legitima  hereditas  was  not  included  in  the 
testamenti  &ctio ;  for  the  legitima  hereditas  pre- 
supposed agnatio,  and  agnatio  presupposed  connu- 
bium,  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  Roman  marriage. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
eivitas  had  its  ongin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii 
and  the  plebes  as  one  estate.  The  peregrinitas,  in 
the  sense  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest 
of  a  state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered 
atate  did  not  obtain  the  eivitas ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  per^rinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  citixens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foedus 
with  Rome. 

The  eivitas  then,  historically  viewed,  was  in 
brief  as  follows : — Originally,  the  Romans  divided 
all  persons  into  Gives  and  Percgrini :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered  as  n<m-poHucal  persons  and  simply  as  indi- 
viduals, had  connubium  and  commercium ;  the 
peregrin!  had  neither.  But  this  merely  negative 
description  of  a  peregrinus  would  apply  also  to 
slaves,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Rome  never  had  any  connection,  and  consequently 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  notion  of  per^irinus 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  peregrinua  then  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  capacity  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanorum,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  rights 
the  Roman  courts  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
following  persons  then  would  be  included  under 
Peregrini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
ealla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  2.  The  citixens  of  foreign  states  which 
were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome.  8.  Romans 
who  had  lost  Uie  eivitas  in  consequence  of  some 
legal  penalty,  as  deportatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s. 
17.  §1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticiorum 
numero.     (Ulpian,  Froff.  tit  20.  §  14.) 

The  later  division  of  persons  was  this  —  Cives, 
Ijatinl,  and  PeregrinL  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregrini  was  unchanged ;  but  a  third  class,  that 
of  Latini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  eivitas, 
which  cimsisted  in  having  commercium  without 
connubium.  By  possessing  commerciiim  they  ap- 
proached to  the  class  of  cives ;  by  not  having  con* 
nubium  they  approached  the  doM  of  per^jrini. 
Yet  persons  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  Latini  or 
Per^rini  might,  by  grant,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  which  belonged  to  persons  of 
this  class.     (Ulpian,  Froff,  tit  5.  §  4,  19.  §  4.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  Roman 
state  only  two  dasses  of  persons  with  different 
legal  capacities — Gives  and  PeregrinL  At  another 
ai^  a  later  time  there  were  three  classes — Gives, 
Latini,  and  PeregrinL  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
persons  were  included  in  the  term  Peregrini  at  the 
two  sevend  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  &  c.  90,  the  Romans  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  persons:  — 
1.  Cives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
the  citisens  of  the  coloniae  civium,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  municipia  without  respect  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Latini,  that  is,  the  eitisens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  which  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  municipia  ;  the  term  Latini  also  included  the 
numerous  Coloniae  Latinae.  3.  Socii,  that  is,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  not  included 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provinciales,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  under 
(^ves  and  Per«Tini  ;  for  the  term  peregrini  com- 
prehended numbers  2,  8,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  b.  a  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properly  so  called,  and  even  to  Qallia  Cis- 
padana.  The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that 
the  Socii  and  Latini  were  merged  in  the  class  of 
cives  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  cives  and 
provinciales,  but  the  provinciales  were  still  pere^ 
grim.  It  was  at  tlus  time  apparently  that  the 
dass  of  Latini  wu  established,  which  did  not,  as 
formerly,  denote  a  people,  but  an  artificial  dass  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  capacity.  This 
iegsl  capadty  or  half  dtiaensbip,  as  already  ex- 
plained, consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  Cosn- 
merdum  without  the  Connubium.  One  object  of 
forming  this  new  dass  was  apparently  to  prepare  a 
gradual  truisition  to  the  foil  ciritsa  for  such  peie- 
f^rini  as  the  state  might  wish  to  &vour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  dass  of  Latini  was  expressed  by  the 
term  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latai    [LATiKiTii&] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  dasses, 
described  by  Qaiua  and  Ulpian — Civea,  Li^ni,  and 
Peregrini :  dves  with  commereium  and  ooomibhim, 
Latini  with  commerdum  only,  and  peregrini  with- 
out either.  Only  the  dves  Imd  the  political  rights, 
the  sttifragium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  classes  existed  to  the  time  of  JustinianiB 
legislation. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  dtiaen  were  acquired  in 
seveial  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  perwrn 
being  bom  of  parents  who  were  Roman  dtiaen& 
A  Roman  pater  fimiilias,  filius  iamilias,  mater 
iismilias,  and  filia  ftmilias  wen  all  cives^  though 
the  first  only  was  sui  juris  and  the  rest  were  nut 
If  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
grina,  bdieving  her  to  be  a  Roman  dtizen,  and 
begot  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  fiither,  because  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  child  was  dther  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  motho* ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  his  fitther  without 
there  was  connubium  between  his  fiuher  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus-consultum,  the  parenta  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  mistake  (amsam  emns 
probare) ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  dtizens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the 
fitther.  (Gains,  L  67.)  Other  cases  rdatrng  to  the 
matter  osUed  causae  probatio  are  stated  by  Oaiua 
(L  29,  (&C. ;  i.  66,  &&),  from  which  it  appeara  that 
the  fihcilitics  for  obtaining  the  Roman  dvitas  were 
gradually  extended.  (See  also  Uln.  Fnu.  tit  3L 
DeLatmiM.) 

A  shive  might  obtam  the  dritas  by  manumia- 
sion  (eta^tcto),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  teata- 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  1^^  impediment ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Civis  Romanos,  a  Latinus, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  deditidi. 
[Manumissio.] 

Under  the  republic  and  beibre  the  Sodal  war,  the 
dvitaa  could,  of  coazse,  be  confened  by  « lex,  and 
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EpoB  neh'temuM  tks  leidMlared.  (Lir.  tL  4; 
lod  in  tba  eaae  of  the  FenotioilM,  Lit.  xixit.  42; 
CicciD,  }>ni  Balbo,  13.)  The  Julia  lei,  B^c  90, 
■wiM  ■  auupreheiuiTs  ineunre.  Ckero,  hoverec 
(pro  So/io,  c  9\  renarlu  that  monj  aS  lbs  people 
flf  HcTBcleia  and  Neapotii  made  hiiw  DppoAitian  to 
accrptmg  the  terma  ofiered  bj  the  lex,  and  would 
ban  jmfecTed  their  fonDor  relatiou  to  Rome  aa 

lei  ra- 

not  only  la  ibo  nuivei  of  the  Italian  towni,  btit 
■Uo  to  na^fea  of  tawm  onl  of  Ilalj,  who  had  bo- 
cone  diiient  of  Italian  lovni  before  the  lei  inu 
enaeted.  Thiu  L.  Manliiu  (Cic  ail  Fam.  liiL  30), 
a  natiTO  of  CnUna,  in  Sieily,  obtained  the  Roman 
ciritaa  hj  Tirtue  of  baring  been  ennJled  u  a  eitizen 
of  Nenpolia  (erai  enim  is  id  mmadpiMm  adtcrip- 
tea)  bcf««  the  pawling  of  the  lex.  The  lei 
Pbnia  Papiris,  which  wu  pnmoeed  bj  the  tri- 
bmuB  N.  Plautiui  Silvunu  uid  C.  Papiriiu  Carbo, 
B.  c;  89,  eontuned  a  prorittoD  that  penona,  who 
bad  been  CDrolled  aa  dliiens  of  the  foedeiatae 
eiritalea,  and  who  had  a  domidls  in  Italy  at  the 
tiine  when  the  law  wae  paaied,  ihonld  hare  the 
R«iiian  dritaa,  if  the;  gsTS  in  their  namei  to  the 
paactfiT  within  fliitj  daji  (c^nuf  jinat 
prt^mai,  Cie.  pro  AnJaBy  c  4).  Archi 
the  bonefit  of  thii  lei  u  haring  beeti  enrolled  a 
ciliasii  of  Hendea,  and  baTiiig  in  the  othei  re- 
■pecta  eomplied  with  the  lei.  The  raaa  of  L. 
Manliu  qrpean  to  ghow  that  the  lei  Julia  applied 
to  penooa  not  natiTes  of  an  Italian  town  if  they 
had  beconw  eitiieni  of  inch  town  before  the  pau- 
\n^  of  the  lei  j  and  it  it  not  dear  what  was  the 
pre«M  object  of  the  lei  Plantia  Fapiria,  whether 
meiriy  to  eiplam  or  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Julia  lei.  If  the  Julia  lei  mentl;  dedared  thai 
tboas  who  wen  adtaipH  in  the  Italian  towni 
befin  the  paaaii^  of  the  lei  ibould  acquire  the 
Kamau  dvita^  it  would  be  iiBceHary  to  proTida 
aome  •ecnritf  agaiuit  ftaaduleat  nsiilntiont  whkh 
niglit  be  made  after  the  panmg  of  the  lei, 
and  thii  would  be  effected  by  requiring  adscripti 
to  gire  in  tbeii  Daaet  at  Rome  within  the  aiity 

With  the  eilabliahment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  righta  of  Roman  citiaeni  became  in- 
■ignificant,  and  the  commerdum  and  the  otiina- 
biom  were  the  only  perta  of  the  UTitaa  that  were 
ntnble. 


plied  ooly  to 


uCoracalla, 
to  all  the  Komao  worid,  ap- 
;iea  and  not  to  indiTidoal*  ; 
0  mahe  all  the  citiei  in  the  empire 
all  I^tini  into  drea.  The  diatinc- 
I  of  dree  and  Latini,  from  thia  time  fbrnaid, 
otlly  applied  to  indiTidnala,  namely,  to  freedmen 
and  their  children.  The  per^rinitoa  in  like  man- 
na ceaaed  to  he  applioible  to  conmnmiliei,  and 
only  eiiated  in  the  dcditldi  ai  a  daaa  of  individiuli. 
The  legialation  of  Juitiman  Gmdly  put  an  end  to 
what  remained  of  thii  ancient  diriaion  into  chiasea, 
lad  the  only  diviiion  of  penona  waa  into  rabject* 
of  the  Caeaar  and  ilaTea. 

The  word  dritaa  ia  often  med  by  the  Roman 
writen   to   ff^'**   ' 
Ciritaa  Antiocfiienahi   . 

(SaTigny,2>ii(jaln/I,  &e.  toL  T^  Udtrdie  Enlit*' 
imif,ic^dtrLataBiiUj  ToLix^ZWAoaBaaiafaOt- 
bUb  der  Tafil  am  HeraUea:  tc^.  li.,  N'odOragt 
ttfiSiirBi  Arieitai ;  and  3aTignT,'!^n:flii  daia- 
■       ~    ■   ■      "   ■j.ToLiip.SS.fte.    [G.L.] 


CLAVUS  LATirS.. 
CLANDESTI-NA  POSSE'SSIO. 


.M.] 


[iNl 
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CLARIOATIO. 
CLASSES.    (Com 
CLASSIA'RIL    [EMRctTua.] 
CLA'SSICUM.     (CoRNU.] 
CLATHRI.    [DoMPS.] 

CLAVIS.       [JANUA.] 

CLAUSTRUM.    [JANna.] 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LiS.  In  the  early  agei  of 
Rome,  when  letten  were  yet  tcarcdy  in  uae,  the 
Romana  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  yean  by  diiTing 
a  nnil  (cTatnu),  on  the  idei  of  each  September,  into 
the  aide  wall  of  the  templs  of  Jupiter  Optimui 
Haiimna,  which  ceremony  wai  perfonned  by  tha 
"■       AiHoL/ 


I.  SB  ;  Cic  ad  AIL  t. 


5.) 


CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI. 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANOUSTUS. 
he  meaning  of  theae  wordl  haa  ^iven  rite  to 
uch  diipute  ;  but  it  ia  now  eatabiiahed  beyond 
doubt  that  the  dooH  lalia  waa  a  broad  purple 


id  that  til 

atigutiia  conaiated  of  two  narrow  purple  illpi,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  fiom  the  top  to  tha 
bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  ahonlder.  Heneo 
we  find  the  tunic  called  the  (mioii  latidama  and 
anffiMiclaina,  These  purple  atripea  were  woven 
into  the  tunic  (Plin.  ff. /v.  vi"    '"'     -' -^■-    -■- 


represei 


le  fact  that  th 
worki  of  iculptun 


Rome  pereonified,  fonnerlj  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
bedni  mmily.  The  davut  aaiffustus  ii  aeen  m  the 
three  figucea  introduced  below,  all  of  which  are 
taken  &am  aepulcbial  paintings  eiecuted  inbM- 
qnenlly  to  the  introduction  of  Cbiiitianity  at 
Rome.     The  female  figure  on  the  left  hand,  which 

oiami  Frammaili  di  Vati  atiichi  di  Vetra,  tnr. 
ixii.  fig.  1),  representa  the  goddcu  Moneta.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  la  bota  a  cemetery  on  tha 
Via  Salaia  Nora,  and  repreaenu  Priicilla,  an  cailjr 
martyr.  The  neit  figure  ia  adccted  frani  three  of 
a  limilar  kind,  reprceenting  Sbadiocb,  Meahach^ 
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lonn,  of  beeomuig  Hera  or  legatee  under  a  will, 
and  of  being  a  witnen  to  a  will ;  also  he  muld 
oontract  many  obligationet  which  a  I*eregrintu 
could  not.  These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a 
LatinuB  and  pereffrinus  ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  pere- 
grinuB  might  obtain  by  special  fiivour  certain  rights 
which  he  had  not  by  yirtue  of  his  condition  only. 
The  legitima  hereditas  was  not  included  in  the 
testamenti  factio  ;  for  the  legitima  hereditas  pre- 
supposed agnatio,  and  agnatio  presupposed  connu- 
biura,  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  Roman  marriage. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii 
and  the  plebes  as  one  estate.  The  peregrinitas,  in 
the  sense  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest 
of  a  state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered 
state  did  not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  citisens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foedus 
with  Rome. 

The  civitas  then,  historically  viewed,  was  in 
brief  as  follows  : — Originally,  the  Romans  divided 
all  persons  into  Gives  and  Peregrini :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered as  non-political  persons  and  simply  as  indi- 
viduals, had  connubium  and  commercium ;  the 
peregrini  had  neither.  But  this  moely  negative 
description  of  a  peregrinus  would  apply  auo  to 
slaves,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Rome  never  had  any  connection,  and  consequently 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  notion  of  peregrinus 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  oxder  to  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  peregrinus  ^en  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  capacity  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanorum,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  rights 
the  Roman  courts  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
following  persons  then  would  be  included  under 
Peregrini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Caia- 
calia,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  2.  The  citizens  of  foreign  states  which 
were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome.  3.  Romans 
who  had  lost  Uie  civitas  in  consequence  of  some 
legal  penalty,  as  deportatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s. 
17.  §1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticiorum 
numero.     (Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  20.  §  14.) 

The  later  division  of  persons  was  this  —  Gives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini.  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregrini  was  unchanged ;  but  a  third  class,  that 
of  Ijatini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  civitas, 
which  consisted  in  having  commercium  without 
connubiiun.  By  possessing  commercium  they  ap- 
proached to  the  class  of  cives ;  by  not  having  ccm* 
nubium  they  approached  the  class  of  peregrini. 
Yet  persons  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  might,  by  grant,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  which  belonged  to  persons  of 
this  dass.     (Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  5.  §  4, 19.  §  4.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  Roman 
state  only  two  classes  of  persons  with  different 
legal  capacities — Gives  and  Peregrinu  At  another 
and  a  later  time  there  were  three  classes — Gives, 
Latini,  and  Per^rini.  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
persons  were  included  in  the  term  Peregrini  at  the 
two  several  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  b.  a  90,  the  Romans  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  persons:  — 
1.  Cives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
the  citiaens  of  the  coloniae  civium,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  municipia  without  respect  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Latini,  that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  which  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  municipia  ;  the  term  Latini  also  included  the 
numerous  Coloniae  Latinae.  8.  Socii,  that  is,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  not  included 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provinciates,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  under 
Gives  and  Peregrini ;  for  the  term  peregrini  com- 
prehended numbers  2,  8,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  b.  c.  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properly  so  called,  and  even  to  Qallia  Cis- 
padana.  The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that 
the  Socii  and  Latini  were  merged  in  the  dass  of 
cives  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  cives  and 
provinciates,  but  the  provindales  were  still  pere- 
grini It  was  at  tlus  time  apparently  that  the 
class  of  Latini  was  established,  which  did  not,  as 
formerly,  denote  a  people,  but  an  artificial  class  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  capacity.  This 
l^gal  capacity  or  half  citizenship,  as  alrady  ex- 
plained, consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mercium without  the  Connubium.  One  object  of 
fomiing  this  new  dass  was  apparently  to  prepare  a 
gradual  tnmsition  to  the  fiill  civitas  for  such  pere- 
grini as  the  state  might  wish  to  fiivour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  class  of  Latini  was  expressed  by  the 
term  Latinitas  or  Jus  LatiL    [Latinitas.] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  dassea, 
described  by  Gains  and  Ulpian — Gives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrini :  dves  with  commerdnm  and  connubium, 
Latini  with  oommerdum  only,  and  per^rini  with- 
oat  either.  Only  the  dves  had  the  political  rights, 
the  suffrsgium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  classes  existed  to  the  time  of  Justinianls 
l^fislation. 

The  i%hts  of  a  Roman  dtizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  penon 
being  bom  of  parents  who  were  Roman  dtizens. 
A  Roman  pater  fiunilias,  filius  familias,  mater 
familias,  and  filia  fiunilias  were  all  cives,  though 
the  first  only  was  sui  juris  and  the  rest  were  not 
If  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
grina,  bdieving  her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
begot  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  fiither,  because  he  was  not  a  Roman  dtizen, 
but  the  child  was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  perq^nus 
aooording  to  the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  his  father  without 
there  was  connubium  between  his  fiither  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus-consultum,  the  parents  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  mistake  (oohsems  errorw 
prohmn) ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  dtizens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the 
fiither.  (Gains,  L  67.)  Other  cases  rdating  to  the 
matter  odled  causae  probatio  are  stated  by  Gaius 
(I  29,  (&& ;  i.  66,  &&),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  fittilities  for  obtaining  the  Roman  dvitas  were 
gradually  extended.  (See  also  UIp.  Frag,  tit  3L 
De  Latudt,) 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  dvitas  by  manumis- 
sion {vmdicta)^  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testa- 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Civis  Romanus,  a  Iff^timiB^ 
or  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  deditieii. 
[Manuhissio.] 

Under  the  republic  and  befiire  the  Social  war,  the 
civitas  could,  of  ooune,  be  oonfeired  by  a  lex,  and 


CI  VITAS, 
npta  neb  Icnni  u  the  lei  dechied.  (Lit.  tL  4  ; 
tod  in  the  aie  of  ihe  FenoitiiiBtei,  Lir.  hiIt.  42; 
Cktto,  pn>  Balbo,  13.)  Tbe  Julia  kz,  B.C.  90, 
nt  a  cnmpnhciuite  meaitin.  Ckeni,  hDwerer 
(^m  Bailm,  c  8),  renarki  that  miinjr  of  the  people 
of  Hencleia  and  Neepolii  made  tome  oppoudoD  to 
acttfliag  the  lermt  oSmi  i/j  the  lei.  Mid  would 
harfl  preferred  Lheir  ft^mer  relation  to  Rome  u 
dviutta  fbederatAe  {/bederit  ad  UbfrMem)  to  the 
Roman  nvitai.  The  lei  nie  the  RomBn  ciritu 
not  ocij  to  tbe  natirn  of  tho  Italian  towni,  bnt 
alio  to  natiirH  of  towu  out  of  Italy,  who  had  be- 
nnne  citiien)  of  Italian  town*  before  the  \tx  wai 
enacted.  Tbni  L.  Monliiu  (Cic  ad  Fam.  liiL  30), 
(  dUito  of  Catino,  in  Sidlf,  obtained  the  Romui 
riiiui  by  TiTCne  of  having  been  enrolled  oi  a  ciltien 
cff  NenpoEie  {amtemim  u  id  mmacijniim  adtcrip' 
fu)  before  the  pauing  of  the  tei.  The  lei 
Pltutia  Papiria,  which  woi  piopoKd  hy  tho  tri- 
bane*  H.  Plantini  SilTuini  and  C.  Fapirioa  Caibf^ 
B.C  S9,  eoDtained  a  provitioa  that  penom,  who 
bad  Wd  enrolled  ■*  citiieni  of  the  fbedenloe 
dritatoa,  and  who  had  ■  domicile  in  Itolv  at  tbe 
tiae  when  tbe  law  wsa  [aMed,  ihould  have  the 
Rmaa  ciTttao,  if  thej  gave  in  their  nainefl  to  the 
jvaelor  within  aii^  dayi  (opuj  proftortnt  tuent 
prrtfmd^  Cic,  pro  ^reAu,  c  4).  Archiaa  claimed 
the  bntefil  of  thii  lei  ai  having  been  emclled  a 
otiiCQ  of  Henclea,  and  having  in  the  other  re- 
ffeOt  complied  with  the  lei.  The  con  of  L. 
litinliu  appean  to  ihow  that  tbe  lei  Julia  niplied 
to  penoot  not  nativea  of  an  Italian  town  if  they 
had  become  citiwn*  of  ineb  town  betbre  the  pau- 
Ib^  at  the  lex  ;  and  it  ia  not  clesi  what  waa  the 
pn«H  object  of  the  lex  Planln  Papiiia,  whether 
Barely  to  explaio  or  to  limit  tbe  opetstion  of  the 
Jiilk  lei.  If  tbe  Julia  lex  merely  declared  that 
Ihsee  who  wen  adtcripti  in  the  Italian  towni 
Mm  the  paanng  of  the  lex  ibould  ocquin  the 
"—-in  eivitao.  It  woold  heneceataiy  to  pnn" 


"meMCIlrityag^ 
migbt  be   mode  : 


l&nndnlentK 


migbt  be  mode  after  the  pauing  of  the  Ic, 
tod  ihit  wuuld  be  effected  by  twjuiring  idscripti 
to  give  in  theii  namea  at  Rome  within  the  tiity 

With  the  eBlabliihment  of  the  imperial  power, 
tbe  political  right*  of  Roman  ciliicRa  became  in. 
Bijiiificant,  and  the  commercima  and  the  connn- 
Immi  were  the  only  ferti  of  the  ciritaa  that  were 
valnble.  Tbeconatitntionof  Antoniniu  Camtalia, 
wbich  gsi«  the  civilai  to  all  the  Human  world,  ap- 
plied inly  to  atmmnniliei  and  net  to  individual!  ) 
m  efleet  wai  to  make  all  the  citiei  in  the  empire 
nronidpia,  and  all  Latini  into  dvee.  Tho  diitinc- 
tim  of  civet  and  Latuii,  from  thii  time  forward, 
only  applied  to  individaali,  namely,  to  freedmcn 
■ad  their  children.  The  peregrinitaa  in  like  man- 
Of  coued  to  bo  applicable  to  conununiiiea,  and 
only  exittcd  in  the  dedittiii  aa  a  daaa  of  individnaU. 
Iba  l^iatation  of  Jutinian  finally  pnt 

jja^mx  ma  ■lavei. 

The  word  dvitaa  ia  ofltn  naed  by  the  Roman 
*p>cn  to  enmai  any  politiad  community,  aa 
CiiiUa  Antiodiienunm,  fta 

(Sa*igny,2nfialn>},  Ac.  ToL  v.,  UtbtrdieEmtOt- 
''»g,iic^dtrLaaBaii  nVxx^DtrKimMuViai- 
•faB^ra^cn/fenUnyvoLxi.,  Naditragt 
>a.^Uerai  ^riaiMi .- and  gavigny,5j«<nn  <fet  i«- 
■—"-■  '     -   ■'4,*i»liip.23,att    [O.U] 
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CLANDESTI-NA  POSSE'SSIO.     t'l"!*- 

CLARIGA'TIO.    [FiriiLEn.] 

CLASSES.    [CoMiTiA.) 

CLASSIA'HII.     (ExERcrrtrs.] 

CLA'SSICUM.     (CoBNtr.l 

CLATHRI.    [DoMDS.] 

CLAVJS.    [Janua.] 

CLAUSTRUM.    [JANn*.] 

CLAVUa  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  cariy  age*  of 
Rome,  when  tetten  were  yet  Karcely  in  qk,  the 
Romani  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  yeara  by  driving 
a  nail  [davaa),  on  the  idea  of  each  September,  into 
the  aide  wall  of  the  temple  of  Japiter  Opiimua 
Maiimua,  which  ceremony  waa  perfonned  by  the 
coniul  or  a  dictator.  (Featua,  •-  v.  Clan.  AnnaL; 
Liv.  vii.  S.  viii.  18,  ii.  28  ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  v.  IB.) 

CLAVUS  OUBERNA'CULI.     [Navih.] 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  theie  worda  baa  given  rise  to 
much  dtipute  ;  bal  it  ii  now  eatablibhed  beyond 
donbt  that  tbe  dava  latmi  wni  a  broad  purple 
band,  eitending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunics,  and  that  tho  c'lttu 
angialia  conaiited  of  two  narrow  purple  alipa,  run- 
ning  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  lop  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  tonic,  one  from  each  ahoulder.  Hence 
we  find  the  tunic  colled  the  tmica  laiiatama  and 
ai^iatiiJaeia.  These  purple  atiipei  were  woven 
into  the  tunic  (Plin.  IT.  ff.  viii.  iS) ;  and  thia  dr- 
cnmstance  nccounU  for  the  fiut  that  the  clarua  ia 
never  repreienlcd  in  worki  of  Kulpture.  It  only 
Dccnra  in  p^ntingo,  and  thoae  ti        ' 


le  penoniGed,  (brmerlj  belonging  to  the  Bar* 
□i  family.     The  c^tui  anguxtut  la  Ken  m  tho 


Rome  u 

berini  fa      _  ^    .  .     . 

three  figurea  introduced  below,  all  of  which  a 
taken  from  aepulchral  pointinga  eiecuted  lubao- 
qnenlly  to  the  introduction  of  Cbriatlanity  at 
Rome.  The  female  figure  on  the  left  hand,  wbich 
ij  copied  from  BuonarotU  {Ojurrvaziinn  lopra 
o/rufli  FftBHtaatti  di  Vati  atiiicld  di  Velro,  tav. 
nil.  fig.  I),  rcpreaenta  the  goddeu  Monclo.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  ia  from  a  cemetery  on  tho 
ViaSolaia  Nova,  and  rcpreaenta  Prii  cilia,  an  early 
martyr.  The  neit  figure  i>  lelecled  from  three  of 
a  umilai  kind,  rcpraenting  Shudiucb,  Meahach, 
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Tlie  talat  datTUi  WM  n  diilinctive  tiodge  ot  the 
•enstariin  ordsr  (laluni  dinaitil  pedort  docfun, 
Hor.  Sal.  L  6.  2B ;  Ovid,  Triit.  ir.  10.  3S):  and 
hence  it  ii  lued  to  liiniify  tbe  acnHlsritd  dIgnHy 
(Suet  7-ii.  35,  Vap.  2,  4)  i  »nd  faKolariiu,  ibr 
t)lD  pcnon  who  enjoyt  it.  (S^uA-A^.  SB.)  Id 
distinction  lo  the  anguetni  cl»vu>,  it  ii  termed 
purpura  major  (Juv.  Sat.  1.  106),  purpura  laHor 
{Plin.  //.  N.  luiii.  7) ;  »nd  the  garmonl  it  de 
eonited.(iBuoiyoftiu  (Slat.Sjr/B.  T.  2.  29).  The 
iHiBca  latiduria  irai  not  laatened  round  the  waiit 
like  the  common  [unic,  hat  left  loOM,  in  order  that 
the  cliiTu*  miiihl  lie  flnt  lUid  conipicuomly  over 
the  cheat.     (Quinetil.  rl  3.  %  13B.) 

The  Mjnu^Hf  elmcta  wu  the  decoratinn  of  the 
equeetrian  order  ;  but  Ihe  right  of  wcuring  the 
tatui  claviu  vtu  alto  gives  to  the  children  of 
equeitriiina  (Ovid.  TVut.  iv.  10.  29),  at  lea 
the  (imo  of  Aogiiitni,  nt  ■  prelude  to  enlerini 
Knate-houK.  Thi>,  however,  wu  a  iialter  of 
penonol  indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ; 
for  it  wai  granted  only  to  penona  of  very  ancient 
bmiU-,  and  correiponding  Wialth  (StaL  Si/lrr,  iv,  B. 
fi9  ;  Dig.  2i.  lit.  1.  i.  42),  and  then  h>-  ipecial 
faTonr  of  the  emperor.  (Suet.  Cap.  2;  Tacit  Am. 
xri.  17 :  Plin.  Epiit.  ii.  9.)  In  nich  cases  Ihe 
lalui  davus  was  nasumed  with  (he  Inga  viritie,  nnd 
Born  until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young 
equeatrian  waa  admlssihle  into  the  aenste,  when  it 
was  relinqLiahed  and  the  angustus  c!avii»  resumed, 
if  a  disinclinalior  on  hi«  part,  or  any  other  cireum- 

wflj  the  case  with  Ovid  (eompurc  Tri4.  iv.  10.  27, 


wilhUS). 

be  again  reaumed  if  the  lajae  individual  nhae.- 
qnenlly  wiilied  to  become  a  aenator  (Her.  Sat.  L  S. 
"'>),  and  hence  ■  fickle  character  ia  deaignated  ai 
le  who  i)  always  changing  his  tlarna  (Hat.  Sai. 
7.  10). 

The  latus  cUtus  Is  aaid  to  hare  beHi  introdaeed 
Rome  by  TuUua  Hosliliua,  and  to  tun  been 
adopted  by  bira  after  his  eonquesl  of  die  Etmacaii* 
(PluL  H.  f!.  ix.  63)  1  nor  does  it  ^^car  lo  have 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  during  tho 
eariier  periods,  but  to  have  been  worn  bj  all  rsalca 


(Plin. 


n.ff.  I 


ii.  7.)    It  * 


laid  aside  in  public  mourning.   (Lii.  ii.  7.)  [A.  R.) 
CLEPSYDRA.    [Horolooiuh.] 
CLERU'CHl  (*Mi(»Sxo.)-    [Colohu.] 
CLERUS  (KAqpoi).    [Huas.] 
CLETE'RES  or  CLE  TORES  (.Mr^.  « 

were  not  oflicial  persona,  but  merely  witnesaea  to 
the  prosecutor  that  be  had  serrad  the  defendant 
wilh  a  notice  of  Ike  actjan  brought  againat  him, 
and  the  day  upon  which  it  would  be  lequiiits  for 
him  to  Bf  pear  before  the  proper  magiitiati,  in  ordei 
that  the  first  eiBmination  of  the  case  m^hl  com- 
mence. (HBipacnit.)InAriatophanes(iVa6.1246, 
Vetp.  1408)  we  read  of  one  sunuDDDer  only  being 
employed,  but  two  aje  generally  mentioned  by  tha 
otalon  as  the  naual  nomber.  (Dem,  a,  Nioait. 
p.  12£1.  6,  pro  Cbnta.  244.  t  e.  Botat.  p.  1017. 
6.)  The  names  of  the  lununoiidn  were  aabacribed 
to  the  declaraliiffl  or  bill  of  the  pmecaw,  and 
were,  of  course,  essential  to  the  ToJidity  of  all  pro- 
ceedings founded  upon  iL  What  has  been  hitherto 
atated  applies  in  general  lo  all  causca,  whether  ilxas 
or  ypaipai :  but  m  soma  which  commenced  with  an 
information  laid  before  magistralea,  and  an  amst  of 
the  accused  in  coauequene*  (aa  id  the  taM  of  an 
Mtifii  or  (IfforyiAls),  there  would  he  ua  occMion 
for  a  aummona,  nor,  of  oonrao,  witncita  to  its  aer- 
vice.  In  the  <Mi}i>ai  and  ^iiuuriai  wito,  vbea 
held  at  the  regular  time*,  no  aommoDS  waa  iasoed, 
aa  the  persona  whose  ebaiacter  might  be  affected 
by  an  accuaation  were  necessarily  present^  i?  pi%- 
iumed  lo  be  BO  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  had  let  tha 
proper  day  pass,  and  proposed  to  bold  a  special 
fiSurTi  ol  any  other  lime  during  the  year  in  which 
the  defendant  was  liable  lo  be  called  to  account  (or 
his  conduct  in  ofli«  (ta-tiflufoi),  the  tteney  of 
aammoneia  waa  as  requisite  as  in  any  other  case. 
Of  the  iBKiiuurloi  that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no 
fixed  time  i  but  the  first  step  in  the  cause  waa  not 
the  uiuat  legal  summons  (Tp6aKKiiais\  but  an 
announcement  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accuaed 
in  lie  assembly  of  the  peopla  (Meier,  AU.  J'ro- 
-..pp.  212,  676.)     '     -■- '    ' 


CLIENS  is  auppossd  to  contain  tbe  same  ele- 
ment as  the  Tprh  Uuert,  to  "  he«r"or''  obey,"  and 
i>  accordingly  compared  by  Nicboht  wiih  the  Ger- 
man word  ioerigcr,  "  a  dependant.'' 

In  the  lims  of  Cicero,  we  find  patnmuB  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
cliena  in  the  aenae  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
contultnc  ;  and  ihia  use  of  the  word  must  be  re- 
ferred, as  we  ahall  sea,  to  the  original  chancier  of 
the  patronus.  (Ovid.  Art  Am.  I  BS  ;  Uor.  SaL  i. 
1.  10,  Zi>  L  J.  31,  iL  1.  104.)    The  tehlitB  of  a 
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Bttster  lo  his  liberated  slaye  (Uberhu)  wu  aUo  ez- 
prenedl  by  the  word  patnunu,  and  the  libertOB  waa 
the  diens  of  hk  patmnus.  An  j  Roman  citixeB 
«^o  wanted  a  protector,  night  attach  himself  to  a 
patronoa,  and  woold  thenoeforwaid  be  a  diem. 
Strangers  who  came  into  eziliiim  at  Rome  might 
do  the  same  (jm*  applimtumUy  Gic.  cU  Or,  i.  39). 
IHstingwBhed  Romans  were  also  sometimes  the 
patroni  of  states  and  cities,  whidi  were  in  a  eer- 
tain  relation  of  subjection  or  friendship  to  Rome 
(Saeton.  Odanaiu  Caetar^  17)  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or 
persons  among  na,  who  axe  employed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  colony  in  the  mother  coontiy  ; 
except  that  among  the  Romans  such  servioes  were 
ncTer  remunerated  diractly,  though  there  might  be 
an  indirect  remuneration.  (Cic.  Die.  20,  Pro 
AUlOy  c  21  ;  Tadt  Or.  36.)  This  rehitioDship 
between  patronus  and  diens  was  expressed  by  the 
woid  Oumiala  (Cic.  ad  AtL  sir.  12),  which  also 
expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man^  clients. 
(Tadt.  jIms.  ziv.  61.)  In  the  GredL  writen  on 
Roman  histoiy,  patironus  is  represented  by  vpooTii- 
rqr:  and  dient,  by  reXdnis.  (Phit  Tltft.  Chnrnk, 
13,  Jforais,  5.) 

The  dientda,  bat  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  bask  as  the  leeoids  or  traditions  of  Roman 
lustocy  extend  ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius 
{AnAsf.  Rom»  ii  d),  in  which  the  writer^  tenns 
are  kept:  — 

RoBuhiB  gaye  to  the  cfrmrpfSai  the  care  of  i»> 
ligkn,  the  hwores  (ftpx*"'))  ^^  administnition  of 
JQstioe,  and  the  administretion  of  the  state.  The 
fiq^ioTiKof  (whom  in  the  preoedmg  diapter  he  has 
expkiued  to  be  the  wAatiScbi)  haid  none  of  these 
pririiegea,  snd  they  wne  also  poor ;  husbandry 
and  the  necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation. 
Romulus  thns  entrusted  the  SiR^orurof  to  the  safe 
keq>ing  of  the  vnrpunot  (who  are  the  c^atrrpiSoi), 
snd  permitted  each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron. 
This  relalionahip  between  the  patron  and  the  client 
was  called,  says  Dkmysius^  patnmia.  (Compare 
Cic  /Zep.  iL  9.) 

The  nJative  rights  and  duties  of  the  patrons  and 
the  c^enta  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  as  follow 
(Dionya.  iL  10,  and  other  passa^s) :  — 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adnser  of  the  diens  ; 

he  was  the  dient^s  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 

wBs  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children  ; 

he  maintained  the  dient^s  suit  when  he  was  wronged, 

and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 

being  wrouged  by  him:  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 

the  guardian  of  the  clientli  interest,  both  private 

and  public.    The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 

portion  of  the  patranls  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 

poor  ;  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 

they  woe  taken  prisoners  ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 

damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of 

Bay  penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore 

a  part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 

chaiging  public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable 

plaees  m  the  state.    Neither  party  could  accuse  the 

other^or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 

^  Tote  agamst  the  other.    The  clients  aooom- 

penied  their  patroni  to  war  as  vassals.    (Dionys.  x. 

43.)    This  reJationshq»  between  patron  and  dient 

subsisted  for  many  generations,  and  resembled  in 

dl  respects  the  relationship  by  blood.    It  was  a 

connection  that  was  hereditary  ;  the  diens  bore  the 

geiitile  name  of  the  putronui^  and  he  and  his  de- 
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scendanti  were  thus  connected  with  the  gens  of  the 
patronus.  It  was  the  gkiy  of  illustrious  families  to 
have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  hiftortKoi:  the 
colonies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by 
alliance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states, 
had  their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  fre- 
quently referred  the  disputes  between  such  states 
to  their  patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

IMonysius  gives  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement, 
whether  true  or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and 
dient  What  posons  actually  composed  the  body 
of  clients,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  ot 
the  clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
derstanding what  it  was.  It  is  dear  that  Dio- 
nysius understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally 
consisting  of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said 
that  the  dioits  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears, 
from  his  own  work  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were 
clientes  who  were  not  the  plebs,  w,  in  other  words, 
dientesand  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This 
passage,  then,  has  little  historicd  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients.  Still  something 
may  be. extracted  from  the  passage,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  altogether  with  all  other 
evidence.  The  clients  were  not  servi :  they  bad 
property  of  their  own,  and  freedom  (jUberta$),  Con- 
sistently with  what  Dionysius  says,  they  might  bo 
Roman  dtixens  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  civis, 
enjoying  only  the  oommexdum  and  comubium,  bpt 
not  the  safflngium  and  honoies,  which  bdonged  to 
their  patronL  [Ciyitab.]  It  would  also  be  con* 
sistent  with  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  there 
were  free  men  in  the  state  who  were  not  patridi, 
and  not  dientea ;  but  if  such  persona  existed  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must 
have  laboured  under  great  dvil  disabilities,  and 
this  also  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of 
history.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  powerless  ;  but  such  a  body  might  in  various 
ways  increase  in  numben  and  wealth,  and  grow 
up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterwards  was. 
The  body  of  dientes  might  include  freedmen,  as  it 
certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of  what 
requires  proof,  to  infff  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tadt  assumption  that  the  cUents  were  originally 
skives  ;  and  Uiis  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  dvitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emandpated  son.  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  the  dientek  in  which  liberti  stood  was  here> 
ditary  like  that  of  the  proper  clients.  The  body 
of  dientes  might,  consistently  with  all  that  we 
know,  contain  peregrini,  who  had  no  privil^pes  at 
all ;  and  it  mi^t  contain  that  dass  of  persons  who 
had  the  commerdum  only,  if  the  commerdum  ex« 
isted  in  the  eady  ages  o£  the  state.  [Cititas.] 
The  latter  dass  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus 
to  whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them^  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here 
assumed)  inabili^  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their 
own  name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

The  rehition  of  the  patronus  to  the  diens,  as  re- 
presented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the 
patria  potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus 
is  consistent  with  this. 

U  4 


«8  CLIPKUB: 

*<pif^u  01  flkXoi  (H.  iL  33).  [Anttx.]  1 
the  centra  wm  »  pnjectioD  called  ifi^dKtt 
mg^H^J*jflr,  uio,  which  tsrsd  u  ■  »rt 
wnpon  by  it«el^  or  e&iued  the  nUHilM  of  (I 
oiemy  lo  ^uics  eff  from  the  ihield.  It  u  leen 
the  Dext  mndcul,  from  the  column  of  Tnjiui. 
■pike,  or  Kime  other  prominent  eiorefccnce,  n 
nmellmM  placed  apou  the  Vf<^ii  which  n 


CLipRua. 

•mall  iron  ban,  erotiing  each  oUier  wmewhiit  in 
the  form  oF  theleCteiX,  which  met  the  ami  below 
f  band  of  tha  elbow  joint,  Mid  eemd  lu 
he  orbk  Thii  appsntut,  which  i*  nid  lr> 
fn  irientad  by  the  Caiianj  (Herod.  L  1 7 1  >, 
med  txaror  or  6xa"t-  Aiound  the  inner 
1  ft  leather  thong  (mipwi^,  fixed  by  naila 

of  loDpi  all  lonnd,  which  the  loldier  gniped  with 

his  hnnd  {inSa^io'  rifFwaxi  ytmiMt  x*P^  £ur. 

/M.1396)i     Thepnuding woodcat,  which  ihow* 

s  whole  apparauu,  will  tender  thii  ■Moant  in- 

ligible.     It  ii  taken  from  one  of  the  terra  ootu 

lei  publiihed  bj  TiKhbein  (toI.  ir.  tab.  20). 

it  waa  cuitomaij  far  tha 


Oneki   la  v 


5  taken 


n  «der 


In  the  Homeric  tlmei,  the  Grecki  uKd  K 
lo  aupport  the  ihield  ;  bat  thii  ctiitom  wal  iab«- 
ijui^ntl;  ditcontinued  in  consequence  of  ita  great 
inconvenienn  [Baltics],  and  the  fiillowing  me- 
Ibod  WBi  adopted  in  ita  atesd:  —  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  lonther,  tenned  nvrfv,  waa 
uTDia  the  inside  from  rim  lo  rim,  like  the  di 
if  a  circle,  to  which  were  ofliied  a 


render  them  unierviceable  in 
popular  OBtbnaik  ;  which  caalom  accounts  he  the 
ahirm  of  Demoathece*  m  the  Knighti  of  Aiiatn- 
phane*  (S59),  when  he  law  them  hanging  up  with 

The  iiTtis  waa  carried  bj  the  bsTy-aimed  men 
(^ATrai)  during  the  hialorical  limea  of  Greece, 
'  'a  opposed  to  the  lighter  Ti\ni  and  yifpm : 
9  we  find  the  word  irali  nacd  to  lignify  a 
body  of  Inkitv  (Xeo.  Anab.  L  7. 1 10). 

'icconling  to  Livy  (L  ii),  when  the  cenana  waa 
ituled  hy  Serrius  Tvllina,  the  first  dsM  only 
I  the  clipaa,  and  ^e  aec«id  were  aimed  with 
seaAm  [Sctrroif]  ;  but  alter  the  Roman  aol- 
'  leceiTed  pay,  the  eliptua  waa  discontinued 
altogether  for  the  Sabine  acateat.  (Liy.  viii.  8  ; 
.mpare  ii.  19  ;  Pint.  Rom.  SI  ;  Diod.  Kriog. 
liil  S,  who  uierta  that  the  original  form  of  tho 
cmnn  shield  wns  sqnnre,  and  that  it  waa  aabae- 
lenlly  changed  for  thai  of  tho  Tyirheniani,  which 


The  practice  of  {^mbhuoning  shiclda  wllh  n 


deric 


^isofcc 


■iderable  antiquity.  It  is  meuljoned  aa  eairly  na 
the  Inne  of  Aeschylus,  who  repmetits  the  seven 
chiefs  who  marched  agauiit  Thebc*  with  auch 
ahielda  (Aeschyl.  Srpt-  c  ThA.  387,  &c ;  comp. 
Vii^.  Aa.  viii.  <i58 ;  SIL  ItaL  viii,  3S6).    This 


CLOACA. 

li  Qhntraled  bf  the  pnee^ng  tMuirifiil 
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»» 


Each  Banau  addier  bad  ilu  bit  own  nunc  in- 
loibcd  upon  hil  shield,  in  ardar  that  hfl  might 
nadilj  find  hia  own  when  the  order  vai  Ipvea  to 
unpila  urn*  (Vegel.  iL  17)  ;  uid  »mBtime*  the 
mune  c/  thg  eamiaaies  imder  vhom  h«  liliigbt 
(HkL  Btli.  Alt.  58.) 

The  ehpau  wBi  olu  uud  (o  i^fulate  the 
tcDpinliiie  of  the  vUKmr  bath.  [BaLNKa*,  p. 
!K.«.]  [A.R.] 

CLITELLAB,  a  pair  of  pauitiera,  Bnd  theie- 
bre  cad;  naed  in  Uie  pluial  Dumber.  (Hot.  Sat.  i. 
i.  17  ;  Plut.  Mat.  iii.  2.  91.)  la  Italy  they 
Ten  commonlj  nied  with  moja  DT  Bsaca,  but  in 
Hher  CDuatria  the;  were  al»  applied  to  bonea,  of 
■hich  m  initajin  ii  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
ai  fton  the  ccdanui  of  Trajan  ;  and  Pbalni  (_lb. 
9-1)  fignnUiTety  deaoibea  »  man  npan  wboH 
iknldoi  k  load  of  >Dj  kind,  either  iq«bI  or  phf - 
■ial,  k  chuged,  ai  luma  dOdlaria.      [A.  R.] 


Bomn  palroa,  aboal  1 1  feet  in  duimter,  vcb 
of  the  hewn  blecka  being  7t  palma  long  ud  !{ 
high,  and  joined  tuether  without  cemeuL  l%e 
manner  of  conatncUvn  ia  ihewn  in  the  «"~""< 
woodcut,  taken  on  the  apot,  where  a  part  of  it  ia 
uncorered  near  the  arch  of  Janui  QnadrifroDi. 


The  month  whore  it  roachca  the  Tiber,  ortily 
ipositc  to  one  extremity  of  the  iwnfa  Tibtriiia, 
ill  reraajni  in  the  tiate  referred  to  by  Pliny  ((.  c). 
IB  re^Keeentf  d  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  Uia 
adjacent  building  ai  they  itill  eiiit,  the  modem 
fiibiicj  only  which  encumbifr  the  iltc,  being  left 


CLDA'CA,  a  common  sawar.  The  term  doaca 
ii  generally  uied  in  reference  only  lo  thoie  ipocioni 
nbumneoui  -raulti,  either  of  atone  or  brick, 
itinngb  which  the  ieaH  waten  of  tha  city,  ai  welt 
u  all  the  itnama  brooght  to  Rome  by  the  aqne- 
dacla,  finally  diKbaiged  themeelvea  into  the 
Tiber ;  but  it  alao  inclndei  within  ila  meaning 
UT  imaller  drun,  alhet  wooden  pipea  ot  ctay 
Ubra  (Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tiL  23.  a.  I ),  with  which 
tlnmt  eceiy  home  in  the  dty  wai  fdmiahed  to 
cany  off  iu  impnriUea  into  the  nuun  ccodulL 
The  whole  city  wa>  thna  intenccted  by  anbler- 
noMu  pamagci,  and  is  therefore  called  mbt 
fiuilii,  in  Pliny"!  enthnaiistic  description  of  the 
cWwr.  (ll.lf.xnyi.  IS.  1.24.) 

The  moat  celebrated  of  theae  drain*  wai  tha 
tfmai  maxima,  the  conatruction  of  which  ig  ii>- 
oiM  to  Tarqninim  Priicua  (Lit.  L  3S  ;  Plin. 
''  c),  and  which  wai  ibnned  to  cniiy  off  the 
■iicra  bnmght  down  from  Ihe  adjarenl  hilli  into 
lie  Vdabnira  and  ralley  of  the  Forum.  The 
"lae  of  wbich  it  ia  built  ii  a  murk  of  the  ^at 
■nciqiiily  of  the  work  ;  it  ia  not  Ihe  poperino  of 
'Mil  and  the  Alban  hilk,  which  wBa  the  common 
haHding-itone  in  the  time  of  the  commoaveolth  ; 
built  u  the  "  tuft  liloide  "  of  Brocchi,  one  of  the 
^°l(anic  fomiations  which  i>  found  ia  many  ptacea 
m  Rjime,  and  which  wai  oflerwaidi  ropplimtcd  ii 
piblic  huiidingi  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  pcperino 
(Arnold,  HuL  flOH.  voL  L  p.  63.)  This  cloafa 
*a«  fctmed  by  three  archec,  one  wiibin  the  other, 
ihc  imitrmut  of  which  ii  a  aemicircular  vault  of 


The  psHBoei  in  Stnbo  and  Pliny  wbich  itaia 
that  a  cart  (%u{a,  reia)  loaded  with  hay,  could 
pau  down  the  dosca  maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimenaioni  gifen  of  tbia 
atspendoui  wmfc  ;  but  it  moat  sliU  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ichiclei  of  tha  Roman)  were  much 
amaller  than  our  own.  Dion  CuBaiui  aleo  atatct 
(ilii.  43)  that  Agiippo,  when  ha  cleanied  the 
■ewera,  poued  thnmgli  Ihem  in  a  boat,  to  which 
Pliny  probably  alLudea  in  the  expreaaion  urit 
nbttr  aadffota;  and  their  extraordinary  dimen^ 
liona,  oi  well  aa  thai  of  the  embouchuru  through 
which  the  wHtera  poured  into  them,  ii  itill  further 
tcitified  by  the  eiploiti  of  Nero,  who  threw  down 
the  Kwen  the  unfortunate  yictimi  gf  hia  nightly 
riots,  (Suet.  J^tnt,  26  ;  compare  Dionja.  i.  63  i 
Cic  Pro  Sal.  35.) 

The  doaca  non'ma,  formed  by  Tarqntn,  ex- 
tended only  from  the  forum  to  the  riTer,  but  waa 
aubsequently  cxintlnued  aa  &r  up  a*  the  Subura,  of 
whitfa  branch  aome  veatigea  were  diicoiend  iu  Ihr 
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year  1741  (Venuti,  AtOidnth  di  Uoma^  vol.  I 
p.  98 ;  Ficoroni,  Vettigie  di  RomOy  pp.  74,  75.) 
This  was  tlie  eiypta  SvJbwrae  to  which  Juvenal 
refers  {Sat  v.  106.  Comp.  Did,  ofGr.  and  Bern, 
€f«)ff.  art  Roma,) 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
iioaeae  was,  of  coarse,  very  great,  and  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an 
assessment  called  doacarivm.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  S.27.  §3.^  Under  the  republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  entrusted  to  the 
censors ;  but  under  the  empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  doaoarum  cura- 
torn,  mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(ap,  Ond,  p.  czcvii.  5,  p.  czcviii.  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
p.  cdii.  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit  23.  s.  2).  The 
emperors  employed  condemned  criminals  in  the 
task.    (Plin.  ^ntt,  z.  41.) 

Rome  was  not  the  only  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodonis  ^zL  25)  makes 
special  mention  of  the  sewers  {Mvoimi)  of  Agri- 
gentum,  which  were  constructed  about  b.  a  480, 
by  an  architect  named  Phaeax,  aiter  whom  they 
were  called  ^ataxts,  [A.  R.] 

KLOPES  DIKE'  (xAoir^f  Htcn\  the  action  for 
theft  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
iAU,  Prooat,  pb  67)  infers  to  have  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thesmothetae,  whether  the 
prosecutor  preferred  his  accusation  by  way  of 
7/Mt^  or  oiieri.  We  learn  from  the  law  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  Timocr,  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minol  upon  conviction  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  plalntiiF  if  the  latter 
recovered  the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that  failmg  of 
this,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  court  might  inflict  an  additional  penalty, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  {lec^oKiKKti)  five  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  had  been  robbed  was 
permitted  by  the  Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  (^fmy,  Aristoph. 
NuUs^  497  ;  Plat  De  Leg.^  ^  954)  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  powers  he  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor  might  proceed  by 
way  of  Tpo^,  and  when  the  delinquent  was  de- 
tected in  the  act,  by  ivwceytayii  or  i^^rfUfris.  To 
these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae  was 
attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  &iled  in  establish- 
ing his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff  would 
often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
taining redress.  (Demosth.  e,  Androt.  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
property  of  greater  amount  than  50  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  thing  whatsoever  (and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  from  a  g3nmnasium,  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  law  expressly  directed  an  iaraiytiyfi  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  e,  JHmocr.  p.  736.  1.)  Tf  the 
ypoi^  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  punish- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  court ;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a  Blmi^  besides 
restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfian- 
chisement  (kTi/tta)  of  the  criminal  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  conviction.  (Meier,  Att, 
Process^  p.  358.)  [J.  S.  M.] 


COCHLEA. 

COA  VEStlS,  the  Coan  doth,  is  mentioned 
by  various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and 
distinctly  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
(TibulL  iL  4,  il  6;  Propert  i  2,  il  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5; 
Hor.  Carm,  iv.  13.  13,  5ci/.  L  2.  101  ;  Ovid,  Ars 
i4fii.il  298.)  From  their  expressions  we  learn 
that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  transparency,  that  it 
was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by 
women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
silk,  because  in  Cos  sUk  was  spun  and  woven  at  a 
very  early  period,  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
for  the  manufiutuies  of  that  Island,  (.^istot  HiaL 
Amm.  V.  19.)  In  the  woodcut  under  Coha,  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe  of  this 
kind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  eol- 
lectors  of  various  sorts,  e.  ^.  to  the  servants  of  the 
publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  (Cic.  Pro  Rob,  Poai, 
11)  ;  also  to  those  who  collected  the  money  from 
the  purchasers  of  things  sold  at  a  public  auction. 
The  fiither  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
fiirmed  by  the  publicanL  (Hor.  Sal,  16.  86  ; 
Suet  Vii,  Hor,  init)  Moreover,  the  servants 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  from  col- 
lecting their  debts  for  them.  (Cic  Pro  Cluaii, 
64.)  [R.  W.] 

C()'CHLEA  (K0x\las\  which  properly  means 
a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signify  otner  things  of  a 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  screw.  The  woodcut  annexed  repesents 
a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  th« 
Chalcidicum  of  Euraachia,  at  Pompeii,  which  ia 
worked  by  two  upright  screws  (cochleae)  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  linen  presses. 
{Afus,  Borifomoo^  iv.  50.) 
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A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Vitruv.  vi.  9.  p.  180,  ed- 
Bipont ;  PaUadius,  iv.  10.  §  10,  il  19,  §  1.)  The 
thread  of  the  screw,  for  which  the  Latin  language 
has  no  appropriate  term,  is  called  ^€fHK6x^top  in 
Greek. 

2.  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water,  invented  bj 
Archimedes  (Died.  Sic.  I  34,  v.  37  ;  compare 
Strab.  xvii.  30  X  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Vitruvius  (x.  11). 
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Sb  A  pecolkr  kmd  of  door,  Ummgli  wkkli  the 
w3d  beasU  paned  from  their  dena  into  the  arena 
of  the  amphitheatre.  (Varr.  De  Rs  Rutl.  iii  5. 
§  3.)  It  confiated  of  a  dicnlar  cage,  open  on  one 
tide  like  a  lantern,  vhich  woiked  upon  a  pirot 
and  within  a  sheU,  like  the  machines  UBed  in  the 
Gonventa  and  fbondling  hoapitals  of  Italy,  termed 
rote^  to  that  any  particular  beaat  could  be  reraored 
from  ita  den  into  the  arena  merely  by  tnminff  it 
round,  and  vithoot  the  poesibili^  of  more  than 
one  escaping  at  the  same  time  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
Kconunended  by  Varro  (L  e.)  as  peculiarly  adapted 
lor  an  ayiary,  so  that  the  person  could  go  in  and 
oat  without  affording  the  birds  an  opportunity  of 
flying  away.  Schneider  (w  ImL  Serift,  A  A.  «.  «i 
Owes),  howeyer,  maintains  that  the  cotklea  in 
question  was  nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (coAi- 
fsybwsto)  raised  by  a  screw,  which  interpretation 
doea  not  appear  so  probable  as  the  one  given 
aboTe.  [A.  R.] 

GO'CHLBAR  (kox^^uw)  was  a  kind  of  spoon, 
which  appears  to  hare  terminated  with  a  point  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  hollow 
like  our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used 
for  dzBwipg  snails  (poMeae)  out  of  their  shells,  and 
eating  them,  whence  it  deriyed  its  name  ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial  (xiv. 
121>  mentions  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear, — 
**  Sam  eodileis  habilis  nee  sum  minus  utilis  oris.** 
(Compare  Plin.  H,  N.  xxriil  4  ;  Petron.  3d.) 

Codilear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemnins 
Fannius,  it  was  ^  of  the  cyathus. 

COCULIS,  which  is  properly  a  diminutiye  of 
eodkleoy  is  used  as  an  adjective  with  eolmrnnOf  to 
deacribe  such  columns  aa  the  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine ;  but  whether  the  term  was  used  with  re- 
fcrenee  to  the  spiral  staircase  within  the  column, 
or  to  the  spiral  bas-relief  on  the  outside,  or  to 
both,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  (P.  Vict  de 
Regim,  Urh,  Rom,  8,  9.) 

Plmy  applies  the  word  also  to  a  species  of 
gem  found  in  Arabia.  {H,  N.  xxxriL  12. 
sl74.)  [P.S.] 

CODEX,  dim.  CODICILLUS,  is  identical  with 
cnmfer,  as  CUmdins  and  dodiiUj  eUuutmm  and 
do9tnsm^  eamda  and  coda,  Cato  (<9>.  Front,  Epiat, 
ad  M.  Anton,  i.  2)  still  used  the  form  eaudeat  m 
the  same  sense  in  which  afterwards  eodea  was  used 
exclusively.  (Compare  Ovid.  Metcnn.  xiL  432.) 
The  word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of 
a  tree  (Viig.  GecHy.  ii.  80 ;  Columella,  zil  19 ; 
Plin.  fl.  N.  zvi  80),  and  waa  also  applied  to 
designate  anything  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
wood,  whence  the  small  fishing  or  ferry  boats  on 
the  Tiber,  which  may  originally  have  been  like 
the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  constructed  of  several 
roaghly  hewn  planks  nailed  together  in  a  rude  and 
simple  manner,  were  called  nattei  eomdioariae^  or 
eodiettriae,  or  otmuUceaB,  (Fest  and  Varro^  ap, 
Abfmrm,  xiiL  12  ;  Oelliua,  x.  25.)  The  surname 
of  Candex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be 
traced  to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex 
waa  especially  applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound 
together  and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  writiiig  upon  them,  and  when,  at  a  later 
age,  parcfament  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were 
substituted  for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the 
ahape  of  a  book,  the  name  of  codex  was  still  ap- 
^ed  to  them.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  1, 36  ;  Dig.  32.  tit  1. 
iL  52;  Sneton.  Aug,  101.)    In  the  time  of  Cicero 
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we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tablet  on  which  a 
bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune,  Comeliua,  when 
one  of  hia  colleaguea  forbade  his  bill  to  be  read  by 
the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself  (U>^  eodieem 
nmn;  see  Cic  m  VaL  2,  and  Ascoil  Ped.  m 
Argttm,  ad  OomtL  p.  58.  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  still 
kkter  period,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
word  was  used  to  express  any  collection  of  laws 
or  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  whether  made  by 
private  individuals  or  by  public  authority.  See 
the  following  articles. 

The  diminutive  eodieSUu^  or  rather  eodicHH,  was 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  codex;  It  originally 
signified  tablets  of  the  kind  described  above,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  to  indicate  any  small 
book  or  document,  made  either  of  parehment  or 
paper.  (Cic.  PM.  viii.  10,  ad  Pom,  vi  18;  Suet 
Clamd,  29.)  Respecting  its  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  a  person^  testament,  see  Tsstambn- 
TUM.  [L.  8.] 

CODEX  GREOORIA'NUS  and  HERMO- 
OENIA'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
if  this  title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collec- 
tions. The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there 
were  two  codices  compiled  respectively  by  Orego- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes* 
though  incorrectly,  called  Oregoriiia  and  Hermo- 
genes.  The  codex  of  Oregorianus  was  divided 
into  books  (the  number  of  which  is  not  known),  and 
the  books  were  divided  into  titlesL  The  fragments 
of  this  codex  begin  with  constitutions  of  Septimiua 
Sevems,  a.  d.  196,  and  end  wiUi  those  of  Diodetian 
and  Maxunian,  A.  d.  285—305.  The  codex  of 
Hermogenianus,  so  fiff  as  we  know  it,  is  only 
quoted  by  titles,  and  it  only  contains  constitutions 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  with  the  exception  of 
one  by  Antoninus  Caracalla ;  it  may  perhaps  have 
consisted  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  other.  The  name  Her- 
mogenianus is  always  placed  after  that  of  Oregori- 
anus when  this  code  is  quoted.  According  to  the 
Consultationes,  the  codex  of  Hermogenianus  also 
contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valentinian 
11^  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the  compiler 
to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  he  lived.  These  codices  were  not 
made  by  imperial  authority  ;  they  were  the  work 
of  private  individuals,  but  apparently  soon  came  to 
be  considered  as  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is 
shown  indirectly  by  the  fact  of  the  Theodoeian  and 
Justinian  codes  being  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Codex  Oregorianus  and  Hermogenianus.  (Zim- 
mem,  Gesckiekte  det  Romitckm  Prwatrecktt^  Heidel. 
1826 ;  Hugo,  Lekrimek  der  CfetMektt  de$  Rom, 
Aecto,  Berlhi,  1882;  Proff,  Cod,  Gng,  H  Herm, 
in  Schulting*s  Jurigprndmtia  Vet.  &&,  and  in  the 
Jut  dviU  AnieJuMtuK  BeroL  1815  ;  Backing,  /a- 
ttiintionen,)  [G.  L.] 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  Febi^  of 
the  year  a.  d.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commis- 
sioi^  consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  nuJce  a  new  col- 
lection of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten 
were  Tribonumus,  who  was  afterwards  employed 
on  the  Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theo- 
philus,  a  teacher  of  law  at  (Constantinople.  The 
commission  waa  directed  to  compile  one  code  from 
those  of  Gregoria&ua,  Hecm(^genianus,  and  Theo- 
dosius,  and  aluo  firom  the  constitutions  of  Theo- 
dosius  made  subsequently  to  his  code,  firom  those 
of  his  successors^  and  fiom  the  constituticns  of 
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Justiniioi  KimielC  The  instnictiom  given  to  tlie 
commisnonen  empowered  them  to  omit  unnecea> 
aary  preambles,  repetitions,  contradictions,  and 
obsolete  matter ;  to  express  the  laws  to  bo  derived 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned  in  brief  hm- 
gnage,  and  to  place  them  under  appropriate  titles ; 
to  add  to,  take  from,  or  vary,  the  words  of  the  old 
constitutions,  when  it  might  be  necessary ;  but  to 
retain  tlie  order  of  time  la  the  several  constitutions, 
by  preserving  the  dates  and  the  consuls^  names, 
and  also  by  arranging  them  under  their  several 
titles  in  the  order  of  time.  The  colleotion  was  to 
include  rescripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tiones  properly  so  called.  Fourteen  months  after 
the  date  a(  the  conunissbn,  the  code  was  completed 
and  declared  to  be  law  (16th  April,  529)  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  C6dex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
OS  of  legal  authority.  (fionsUt.  de  Juttitu  Cod. 
Confirmando.) 

The  Digesta  or  Pandectae,  and  the  Institntionrs, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which  fifty  dccisiones  and  some 
new  Gonstitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  code 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  a  commiasion  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus,  to  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phomicia, 
and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promulgated 
at  Conatantinople,  on  the  16th  November  534,  and 
the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  constitutiones, 
and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex, 
was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (sectmda  edUio^ 
repetita  praelectio^  Codex  rq)etitae  praeleetiomt)  is 
the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve  books, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles:  it  is  not  known 
how  many  books  the  first  edition  contained.  The 
constitutiones  are  amnged  under  their  several  titles, 
in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors by  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  and 
their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  further 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  im* 
mediate  successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ; 
a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  earlier 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.  {Omttii,  De 
JSnumdaiione  Cod.  Dom.  Judm.} 

The  coustitotions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fiict 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the 
Theodosian  code  and  the  Novellac.  The  order  of 
the  subject-matter  in  this  code  corresponds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest*  Thus  the 
seven  parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  last 
books  of  the  Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the 
Digest  The  matter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest 
is  placed  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the 
law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  contained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the 
three  following  books  of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest 
correspond  to  the  second  book  of  the  Code.     The 
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foHowing  books  of  the  Code,  the  nxnth  induded, 
correspond  respectively,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
fbllowmg  parts  of  the  Digest  Some  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  tho  first  edition  of  the 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Inatitutiones,  have 
been  omitted  in  the  second  editbn.  (Instit  2.  tit 
20.  a.  27 ;  4.  tit  6.  s.  24.)  Several  constitutions, 
which  have  also  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  been  restored  by  Charondaa,  Cujacius,  and 
Contius,  from  the  Greek  version  of  them.  (Zim- 
mem,  &c. ;  Hugo,  Lehrlmch  der  GeadtidUe  des  Uonu 
Reebts^  &c. ;  Backing,  frutiiutionenj)       [G.  L.j 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year 
429,  Theodosins  IJ.,  commonly  called  Theodosins 
the  younger,  i4>pointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicta  and 
generales  constitutiones  from  the  timeof  Constantine, 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gr^o- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus  {ad  simUiiudmem  Cfre- 
goriafd  ^  Hermogeniani  Codids).  In  435,  the 
instructions  were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the 
commissioners  were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Anti* 
ochus  was  at  the  head  of  both  commissioos.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  originally  the  design 
of  the  emperor  not  only  to  make  a  code  which 
should  be  sl^)plemcntary  to,  and  a  continuation  of, 
the  Codex  Gregarianus  and  Hermogenianus ;  but 
also  to  compile  a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the 
classical  jurists,  and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those 
of  Constantino.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
commission  did  not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we 
now  have  is  the  code  which  waa  compiled  by  the 
second  commission.  This  code  was  completed,  and 
promulgated  as  Uw  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  438, 
and  dedared  to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  consti- 
tutions made  smce  the  time  of  Constantine.  In 
the  same  year  (438)  the  code  waa  forwarded  to 
Valentinian  III.,  tho  son-in-law  of  Theodosins,  by 
whom  it  waa  laid  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
confinned  as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  Nine 
years  later  Theodosins  forwarded  to  Valentinian 
his  new  eonstituti(8M  (noveBae  constUuHcnes)^  which 
had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  code ; 
and  these  also  were  in  the  next  year  (448)  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  So  long 
as  a  connection  existed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  that  is,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  the  name  Novellas  waa  given  to  the  (»n- 
stittttiona  subsequent  to  the  code  of  TLeodosios. 
The  hitest  of  these  Novellae  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  three  of  the  time  of  Leo  and  Anthemius, 
As  D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
Novellae,  exist  in  their  genuine  state.  The  books 
are  divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  sub* 
divided  into  constitutiones  or  laws.  The  valunble 
edition  of  J.  Gothofredus  (6  vols.  fi)l.  Lugd.  1665, 
re-edited  by  Rittcr,  Lips.  1736—1745,  6  vols,  fol.) 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  form,  except  the 
first  five  books,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  [Brevia- 
RiDMJ.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edition  of 
this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Aniejustinittio' 
nman  of  Beriin,  1815.  But  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Breviarium,  at  Milan,  by  Clossius, 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  code  at 
Turin  by  Peyron,  has  contributed  hugely  both  to 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this 
code,  and  haa  added  numerous  genuine  coneUtu- 
tions  to  the  first  five  books,  particularly  tc  the 
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itt<i-  Hibiel*k  disooveriet  alao  hare  added  to  our 
Lnowledge  of  the  later  books,  and  his  edition  of  the 
llieodonan  Code,  Bonn,  iS37,  4to^  is  the  latest 
and  the  best 

The  eztmet  or  epitome  of  the  fiist  fire  books  in 
the  Breviarinm  is  yery  flcan^  ;  262  laws,  or  frag- 
meDts  of  kwB,  were  omitted,  which  the  diiscoyeries 
of  Cloesiusand  Peyron  leduced  to  200.  More  re- 
cent diaeoreries  by  Cario  Baudi  a  Yeaine  at  Turin 
will  add  to  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  16th  books. 

The  NoveUae  Coostittttioiies  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Joftinian  are  collected  in  »ix  books  in  the  Jtu 
Chile  Antgftatmumeum,  Berlin,  llilS,  and  in 
HSoera  more  recent  edition. 

The  commiision  of  Theodosiiis  was  empowered 
to  anange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
■abject,  and  under  each  subject  aocording  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  con- 
tained different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not 
cMen^  or  snperfluona.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Theodosian  code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of 
tlie  code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesi- 
asticam  in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Thcodoaius 
in  the  first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices  ;  and  the 
Mcond,  third,  Ibarth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book 
treat  of  jus  priyatum.  The  order  here  observed, 
as  well  as  in  the  code  which  it  professed  to  follow 
aa  a  model,  was  the  order  of  the  writers  on  the 
pnetorian  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains  the 
laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and  that 
relating  to  the  jus  libcrorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obrioos  from  the  circmn- 
•tancea  under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian 
codes  were  compiled,  and  fitnn  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  Justinian  code  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Theodosian.  The  Theodosian  code  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  edict  of  Theodoric  kmg  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; 
it  was  epitomised,  with  an  interpretation,  m  the 
Visigoth  Lex  Romaua  [Brbvzarivh]  ;  and  the 
Burgnndian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani 
Liber  Rcsponsorum,  was  founded  upon  it.  [Q.  L.] 

CODICILLUS.    [CoDix.] 

CODON  (ici6S«r),aben.    [Tintinnabulum.] 

COE'MPTIO.    [Matrimonium.] 

COENA  (8«flrror),  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  corresponding  to  our  dinner, 
nther  than  sapper.  As  the  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  oonyenient  to  give 
a  brief  acoount  of  all  (tf  them  under  the  present 
head. 

1.  Orskk. — The  materials  for  an  account  of 
the  Greek  meals,  during  the  classical  period  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  in- 
cidental allusions  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
Sereral  ancient  authors,  termed  Btnnf6\oyoiy  are 
menti<Hied  by  Athenaeus ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
writings  only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by 
jum.  His  great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
but  ill  arranged,  and  with  little  attempt  to  dis- 
tmgttish  the  customs  of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  anti- 
<IQarian'S  attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all 
other  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in 
one  view  the  state  of  thmgs  which  they  describe. 
It  tt  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at 
ail  agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  in- 
deed it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
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adapting  the  one  to  the  other.  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  8) 
who  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  ou 
the  singular  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets, 
in  which  kings  and  private  men  all  partake  of  the 
same  food.  It  was  common  even  for  royal  person- 
ages to  prepare  their  own  meals  {IL  ix.  206 — 218 ; 
compare  Gen.  xxviL  31),  and  Ulysses  (OtL  xv. 
822)  declares  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
culinary  art  — 

Aairpt vo'cU  re  acj  dwr^oi  koX  olvox<^aA, 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— Ikpitrrov^  lumrov^  96pTop.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  11),  to  Palaroodcs. 
The  word  Apurroy  uniformly  means  the  early  (fift* 
^o^  Od,  xvi.  2)  as  Z6piwov  does  the  late  meal  ;  but 
Z^Tttvov,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either  (//. 
ii.  381,  Od.  xviL  170),  apparently  without  any 
reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful,  how- 
ever, how  we  argue  fiY>m  the  unsettled  habits  of  a 
camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  monl- 
tunes.  In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  X^P*"^  o'  lustral  water  **  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel.**  {Od.  i. 
136.)  Beef,  mutton,  and  goat^s  flesh  were  the 
ordinary  meats,  usually  eaten  roasted ;  yet  frt>m  the 
lines  (IL  xxl  363) 

Kyl<r<rp  fuXHSfityos  wrdKorp^^tos  aidjioto, 

w«  lesm  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  &r  from 
UBsayoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  port  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread,, 
brought  on  in  baskets  (IL  ix.  217),  and  salt  (&Xs, 
to  which  Homer  gives  ike  epithet  heioi)y  are  men- 
tioned: frt>m  Od»  xviL  455,  the  latter  appears, 
even  at  this  eariy  period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of 
hospitality ;  in  CkL  xi  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
strange  people  not  to  know  its  use. 

Each  gnest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the 
rest  Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermionc, 
b^ns  the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side 
of  a  roasted  ox  and  placing  it  before  his  friends. 
(Od.  vr»  65.)  At  the  same  entertainment  musie 
and  dancing  are  introduced :  —  **  The  divine  min- 
strel hymned  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two 
tumblers  (icv^umrr^pc)  began  the  festive  strain, 
wheeling  round  in  the  midst"  It  was  not  beneath 
the  notions  of  those  early  days  to  stimulate  the 
heroes  to  battle  (/7.  xii.  311), 

"Eipy  Tc,  Kpieuriy  re,  I9k  wXcioct  Icwaeo'eiy, 

and  Ajax  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with 
Hector  is  presented  by    Agamemnon  with  the 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits, 
cups  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of 
goat-skin,  casks,  &c.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many 
sorts  of  wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some 
of  Nestor*s  is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  yeius 
old.  The  Maronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron, 
a  hero,  was  especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear 
mingling  with  twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of 
water.  It  may  be  observed  that  wine  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  drunk  pnre.    When  Nestor  and  Machaon 
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iit  down  together,  ^  a  woman,**  like  unto  a  god- 
dess, Kts  before  them  a  polished  table,  with  a 
bmann  tray,  ^t^  84  Kp6fivop  w&r^  i^u.  Then  she 
mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian  wine  in  Nestor^s  own 
goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese  of  goat*8  milk  with  a 
stfel  knife,  scattering  white  floor  over  it  The 
guests  drank  to  one  another :  thus  the  gods  (II,  iv. 
4)  i€ii4xO'7'  AAA'^Aovi,  and  Ulysses  pledged 
Achilles,  saying,  x^p\  'AxtXeD  (//.  ix.  226).  Wine 
was  drawn  firom  a  larger  vessel  [Cratbr]  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  wm  drunk,  and  before 
drinking,  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  contents  on  the  ground.  {JL  viL 
480.) 

The  iuteresting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd  {Od,  xir.  420 )  gives  a  parallel  view  of 
early  manners  in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a 
welcome  has  been  given  to  the  stranger,  **  The 
swineherd  cleaves  the  wood,  and  they  place  the 
swine  of  five  years  old  on  the  hearth.  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus  forgets  not  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  dedicates  the  firstling  lock  with  a 
prayer  for  Ulysseses  return.  He  next  smitos  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
ants singe  oif  the  hair.  He  then  cuts  the  raw  meat 
all  round  from  the  lunbs,  and  laying  it  in  the  rich 
&t,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the 
fire  as  an  ofiering  (Avapx^)  to  the  gods,  the  rest 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  with  spits,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill,  draw  off  all, 
and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then  the  swine- 
herd stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  seven  por- 
tions in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests,  and 
one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.** 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.  (CkL  i.  125,  &c.) 
When  Nestor  and  his  sons  saw  the  stnmgers, 
**  They  all  came  in  a  crowd  and  saluted  them  with 
the  hand,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on 
the  soft  fleeces  by  the  sea  shore.** 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of 
three  meals,  called  iucpdrurfia,  Apurroy^  and  ^tarpov. 
The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  Mp^ov  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  iptfrrop  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  iuepdrurfiOy 
which  answers  to  the  ipurrop  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfiut 

The  iutpdrifffM  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  (^|  c^i^r,  cw^cr,  Aristoph. 
Aves^  1 286).  It  usually  consisted  of  br«id,  dipped 
in  unmixed  wine  (fiKparos\  whence  it  derived 
its  name.  (Pint  Syap,  viii.  6.  §  4 ;  SchoL  ad 
Tkeocr,  i.  h\  \  Athenaeus,  L  p.  1 1.) 

Next  followed  the  ipurroy  or  luncheon ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is 
firequently  mentioned  in  Xenophon*s  Anabasis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in 
active  service.  Suidas  (s.  v.  AcTrvoy)  says  that  it 
was  taken  about  the  third  hour,  that  is  about  nine 
o*clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  this  account  does  not 
aopree  with  the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers. 
We  may  conclude  from  many  circumstances  that 
this  med  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  that  it  answered  to  the  Roman  ptxindium^  as 
Plutarch  (Symp,  viiL  6.  §  5)  asserts.  Besides 
which  the  time  of  the  irX^^oucra  ityopd^  at  which 
provisions  seem   to  have  been   bought  for  the 
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iptorop,  was  from  nine  o*cIock  till  noon.  Thia 
agrees  with  the  aooonnt  of  Aristophanes  (Ve^. 
605-^612),  who  introduces  Philocleon  describing 
the  pleaaure  of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  iptarov.  The 
eonrts  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  finished  their 
sittings  by  nine  o*clock.  Timaeus  also  defines 
8ctAif  wpwtac,  which  we  know  to  have  been  th^ 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  [Dibs],  as  the  timo 
before  the  iptorop.  The  Afticrrw  was  usually  a 
simple  meal,  but  of  course  varied  aooMding  to  the 
habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Ischomachus,  in  de« 
scribing  his  mode  of  life  to  Socrates,  who  greatly 
approves  of  it,  says,  *hpiffr^  l^a  fAirrt  Ktrhs  fiifr^ 
vyay  T\4ifnis  ^nifitpt^uf  (Xen.  Oeoou.  xi.  18). 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  Serirrcw. 
It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  fre- 
quently not  before  sunset  (Lysias,  c  Eratogik, 
p.  26.)    Aristophanes  {EeoL  652)  says, 

Sol  8^  /icX^oci, 

iirl  Zearyoy, 

Rut  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by 
itKdirovy  rh  tfTocx^'oy*  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Horolooium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
veiy  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  either  on  public  or  private  occasions ;  and 
also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether 
living  or  dead.  Plutarch  {Symp,  viiL  1.  §  I) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  being  given  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together  they 
firequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  ffvfiioKfif  or  brought  their  own  provisions 
with  them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted, 
they  were  said  hrh  ovfiSokuy  ^ttvyuy,  and  one 
individual  was  usually  entrusted  with  the  money 
to  procure  the  provisions,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  Thus  we  read  in  Terence 
(Eumtck,  iiu  4)  — 

**  Heri  aliquot  adolescentuli  coimus  in  Piraeo, 
In  hnnc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.  Chaeream 

ei  rei 
Praefecimus :  dati  annnli :  locus,  tempus  coiisti- 

tutum  est** 

This  kind  of  entertainment  in  which  each  gncst 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer 
{Od,  i.  226)  under  the  name  of  fpayos. 

An  entertauiment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or  at  least  con- 
tributed something  to  the  general  stock,  waa  called 
Hurryoy  iarh  ffrvpl^os,  because  the  provisions  were 
brought  in  baskets.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  365.)  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  also  spoken  of  by  Xenophon 
(Mem,  iii.  14.  §  1). 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  how- 
ever, were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  also  have  bathed  shortly  before  ;  hence,  when 
Socrates  was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Aga- 
thon*s,  we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put 
on  his  shoes, — things  which  he  8(>1dom  did.  (Plato, 
Sjfmp,  c.  2.  p.  1 74.)   As  soon  as  the  gueats  arrived 
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at  the  lionse  of  their  host,  their  shoes  or  sandals 
V  re  taken  off  bv  the  shives,  and  their  feet  wash^ 
{uKoXveiy  and  aroyiCfiy.)  In  ancient  works  of 
art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  or  other  person  re 
presented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  shoes  of  the 
guests^  of  which  on  example  is  given,  from  a  terra 
cjtta  in  the  British  Moseum,  in  p.  308.  After 
their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  reclined  on 
the  iL?Jyai  or  couches  (Kol  I  /i^y  1^  iLiroyi(€iy  rhy 
TcuSoy  fpa  KOTOKiotTo,  Pkto,  Symp,  c.  3.  p.  1 75). 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals  ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  MUUer  (DorioHS^  iv.  3. 
§  1)  concludes  from  a  fingment  of  Alcraan,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (ilL  p.  HI),  that  the  Spartans  were 
accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of  Crete  always 
lat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spartans,  were 
accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  women  and 
children,  however,  like  the  Roman,  continued  to 
sit  at  their  meals,  as  we  find  them  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
^  8*,  *Apt(rrJSi)/ic,  wop*  *£pv(/fiaxov  Korrcuc^Jyou: 
and  to  Socrates,  AcvfM,  Sc^Kparf f,  xap*  ifi^  Kard- 
iccuro  (Plato,  Symp.  c.  3,  4.  p.  175).  Also  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to  fifty 
Fenians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch. 
In  ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests 
represented  in  this  way  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  K?dvri:  see  the  cut 
under  the  article  Symposium.  The  manner  in 
which  they  reclined,  the  ffxvfM  tiJi  KarcucXiaeaSf 
•«  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  6)  calls  it,  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  guests  are  represented  reclining 
with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  {InrayKJtyia)^ 
and  having  their  right  free  ;  whence  Lucian 
{Laeiph.  c  6)  speaks  of  ^ir^  &7ic£vos  Stinvfiy, 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
jcXiVcu,  the  slavM  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (SStcp  Korii  X^'P^'  ii60ri).  The  subsequent 
prooccdnigs  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  1216), 

AtnrvovfUir  i.iror*v(fifie6^  Hjthi  (nrMiofitv, 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up ;  whence  we  read 
in  Aristophanes,  and  elsewhere,  of  riis  rpcareCas 
*ur^4pti»,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  under- 
stand not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  them- 
aelves.  (Philoxen.  <^.  AiUen.  iv.  p.  146, 1)  It  ap- 
pears that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  K?iiyri :  and  thus  we  find  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art,  which  represent  banquets  or 
■ymposia,  a  small  table  or  trip<Ml  placed  before  the 
K^l»^  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  itXiy%  several  of  sush  tables.  These  tables 
are  evidently  small  enough  to  be  moved  with 
ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks, 
hot  made  use  of  their  fingcm  only,  except  in  eat- 
ing soups  or  other  liquids,  jirhich  they  partook  of 
by  moans  of  a  spoon,  called  fiwrrlkTi,  pvarpoy,  or 
/*voTpof.  Sometimes  they  used  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  fivariKri. 
(Pollux,  vL  87,  X.  89  ;  Aristoph.  EquU.  1164  ; 
Saidas,  s.  r,  uuartXTt.)    After  eating  they  wiped 
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their  fuogeis  on  pieces  of  bread,  called  iarofuty9aXiat, 
(Pollux,  vi  93.)  They  did  not  use  any  cloths  or 
napkins ;  the  x^H^t"^'''''^?^  su^d  iKnaytut,  which 
are  sometimes  mentioned  (Pollux,  L  a),  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  entrusted  to  certain  slaves.  (Plato,  Symp.  c.  3. 
p.  1 75.)  The  one  who  had  the  chief  management 
of  it  was  called  Tpa7rf(oiroi6s  or  Tpairty>K6fios 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  170,  e. ;  Pollux,  iiL  41,  vi.  13). 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  in- 
troduced at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number 
is  &r  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken 
of  at  a  Roman  entertainment  The  most  common 
food  among  the  Greeks  was  the  fid(a  (Dor.  fuiZSa\ 
a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  wns  pre- 
pared in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various 
names  which  were  given  to  it.  (Pollux,  vi.  76.) 
The  fjui(a  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophnnes. 
The  ^ucrr^  M^<h  of  which  Philocleon  partakes  on 
returning  home  from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vesp, 
610),  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  uuule 
of  barley  and  wine.  The  fjui(a  continued  to  the 
latest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food  ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  &pToir»Aat  or  Aproiri&KiS^s,  The  vegetables 
ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows  (jiaXdxri),  lettuces 
(^pljia^,  cabbages  (Pd4>ayoi\  beans  (Kuofioi)^ 
lentils  (jiOKcu)^  &c  Pork  was  the  most  &voimte 
animal  food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  ; 
Plutarch  {Symp,  iv.  5.  §  1)  calls  it  t^  HiKcuiraTop 
Kp4as,  Sausages  also  were  very  commonly  eaten. 
It  is  a  curious  fiict,  which  Plato  {Da  Rep,  iii. 
c  1 3.  p.  404)  has  remarked,  that  we  never  read 
in  Homer  of  the  heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later 
times,  however,  fish  was  one  of  the  most  fiivourite 
foods  of  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
t^ov  was  applied  to  it  kot*  i^ox^v*  (Athen.  viL 
p.  276,  e.)  A  minute  account  of  the  fishes  which 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  eat,  is  given  at  tho 
end  of  the  seventh  book  of  Athenaeus,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  fiimily  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female 
slaves  under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occa- 
sions professional  cooks  (/xdyeipot)  were  hired,  of 
whom  there  appenr  to  have  been  a  great  number. 
(Diog.  Loert  ii.  72.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  firagments  of  the  comic  poets ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in  other 
parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country.  The 
Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion (Plato,  De  Rep,  iil  c  13.  p.  404),  and  a 
Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  ono  Mithaccus  is 
mentioned  in  the  Goigias  of  Plato  (c.  156.  p.  518. 
Compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  iv.  5)  ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  tho  rcurrpo- 
Xoyla  of  Archfestratus.     (Athen.  iii.  p.  104.  b.) 

A  dmner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  U8u.il1y 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  wpchai 
Tpdx€(at  and  8e^cp«u  Tpdirt(ai,  Pollux  (vi.  83), 
indeed,  speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  tho 
number  at  a  Roman  dinner;  and  in  tho  same 
way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  din- 
ners; but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  GreecA 
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and  tTie  introduction  of  Roman  cnBtoma^  we  only 
read  of  two  ooanefl.  The  first  oourse  embraced 
the  whole  of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namdy, 
iish,  poultry,  meat,  &c.  ;  the  second,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  dessert  and  the  Roman  beUariOj 
consisted  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
confections,  &.C. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (dfpciy,  &iraipctr,  hraip^iv^ 
iu^oipuv,  iK^4p€iVy  fiaard^fiv  riks  rpcnr^for),  and 
water  was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of 
flowers  were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  perfumes.  (Philyll.  ap,  Aiken,  ix. 
p.  408,  e.)  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  first 
course  was  finished  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guests 
bad  washed  their  bands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  fjLtrdviirrpop  or  fitre^ 
ytvrpis,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 
out  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  liba^ 
tion  was  said  to  be  made  to  the  **  good  spirit  ** 
{ayoBov  5a(/xovo}),  and  was  usually  accompanied 
with  the  singing  of  the  pa:>an  and  the  playing  of 
flutes.  After  this  libition  mixed  unne  was 
brought  in,  and  with  their  first  cup  the  guests 
drank  to  Aihs  TiWTTipos.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  1 ;  Plato, 
Symp.  c  4.  p.  176  ;  Died.  Sic  iv.  3 ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
*AyaBov  AaifxoMos,)  With  the  cirovJaf,  the  ^uirvoif 
closed  ;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert 
(Sci^fpof  Tp«K4(eu)  the  trdros,  cufwrdcrioy,  or 
K&fjLos  commenced,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  article  Symposium.  (Becker,  CJvarHdeSy  vol.  L 
pp.  411— 460.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  following  account  of  Roman 
menls,  we  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustan  age,  noticing  incidentally 
the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the  side 
of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jeniaculum^  a  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  aifjunio  solvendoy 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  iucparifffAo.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  aUatum, 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of 
children,  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
Nonius  adds  (De  Rs  Cib.  i.  4),  of  labouring  men. 
An  irregular  meal  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  very  regular  time :  two  epi- 
grams of  Martial,  however,  seem  to  fix  the  hour  at 
about  three  or  four  o^clock  in  the  morning.  (Mart 
Ep.  xiv.  233,  viii.  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epigram  just  quoted,  formed  the  substan- 
tial part  of  this  early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese 
(Apul.  Met.  I  p.  110,  ed.  Franco!  J  621 X  or  dried 
fruit,  as  dates  and  raisins  (Suet  Aug.  76)  were 
sometimes  added.  The  jentaculum  of  Vitellius 
(Suet  Vit.  c.  7.  c.  13)  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prcmdiwn  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  fingal  meal  — • 

**  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventrp  diem  dnrare.** 

Hor.  Satl^.  127,  128. 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place 
(6'at  ii  2.  17), 

^  Cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet,** 
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agreeably  with  Seneca'ft  account  (Bp,  84),  Pdmi^ 
deitide  tieeue  et  sine  metua  pramUum^  poet  quutt 
non  stud  lacandae  manus.  From  the  latter  pas- 4 
sage  we  learn  incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty 
meal,  such  as  sailors  (Juv.  Sat.  vL  101)  and  soldiers 
(Liv.  XX viii.  14)  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  pnmdium  seems  to  have 
originated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the* 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny  (Ep.  ill  6)  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  fol- 
lowing the  ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but 
again  {Ep.  iii.  1 ),  in  describing  the  manners  of  an 
old-fashioned  person,  he  mentions  no  other  meal 
but  the  coena.  The  following  references  (Sen.  JSp. 
87  ;  Cic.  ad  AH.  v.  1 ;  Mart  vi.  64)  seem  to  prove 
that  luncheon  was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  can* 
not  be  supposed  that  there  were  many  whri,  Kke 
Vitellhts,  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  various 
times  which  the  different  fashions  of  the  dav  al- 
lowed  (Suet  Vit.  13).  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd,  however,  to  lay  down  nniform  rules  for 
matters  of  individual  caprice,  or  of  fiuhion  at  best 
The  pnmdium^  called  by  Suetonius  {Aug.  78) 
cSbut  meridianus^  was  usually  taken  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock.  (Suet  Cal.  58,  Claud.  34.)  For 
the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather  incidentally 
firom  Horace's  satires,  very  difrerent  provision  was 
made  finom  what  was  described  above  as  his  own 
simple  repast  Fish  was  a  requisite  of  the  table 
(Sat.  iu  2.  16)— 

^  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisoes  hyemat  mare,** 

to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  add(Mi — 

**  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo 
Ne  biberis  diluta,** 

which  ktter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer  (Sat,  ii  4.  26),  who  recommends  a 
weaker  mixture  — 

**  Leni  piaecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius,** 

and  gravely  advises  to  finish  wiUi  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning  (Ibid,  21 — ^23 ;  see  Tate'Vi 
Horace^  2nd  ed.  pp.  97 — 106). 

The  words  of  Festus,  eoena  apud  antiguos  dies' 
baturquod  nunc  prandium^  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If 
we  translate  ooeno,  as  according  to  our  notions  we 
ought  to  do,  by  "  dinner,''  they  describe  exactly 
the  alteration  of  our  own  manners  during  the  last 
century.  The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  ^cTrvor, 
which,  according  to  Athenaeus,  was  used  in  a 
similar  way  for  Kpurroy,  also  affords  assistance. 
Another  meal,  termed  merendOt  is  mcnti(med  by 
Isidore  and  Festus,  for  which  eevend  refined  dis- 
tinctions are  proposed  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  thit 
it  really  dififered  from  the  prandium. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory  (Juv.  SaL  xi),  was  covoed  with 
a  fnantele^  and  each  of  the  difi^nt  conrsea,  some- 
times amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  SaL  i.  95),  served 
upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In  the  **  munda 
supellex  "  of  Horace,  great  care  was  taken 

**  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corruget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  te.**  JSp.  i  5.  22—24 
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And  on  the  aune  occasion,  tha  whole  dtimer,  which 
obualstod  of  TcgctebleB,  was  lerred  up  on  a  angle 
platter  (t.  2). 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usuallj' 
oonnsted  cS  three  courses :  first,  tha  promuitit  or 
CTw/ecoswa  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  20),  called  alio  gmtatio 
(Potron.  SaL  31),  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  stimn- 
lants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  described  by 
Honee  {SaL  vl  8.  9), 

**  Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Pcrvellunt  stomachom,  siscr,  alec,  faecula  Coa.** 

Eggs  also  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ijc  20 ;  Ilor.  SaL  i.  3.  6) 
were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course  that 
they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  {aJb  oto  U»que  ad 
mala).  In  the  jtromvlms  of  Trimalchio^s  supper 
(Petron.  31)  —  probably  designed  as  a  satire  on 
the  emperur  Nero — an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is 
introduced,  bearing  two  panniers,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  black  olives,  coyercd  with  two  large 
dishes  inscribed  with  Trimalchio^  name.  Next 
come  dormice  {gUm)  on  small  bridges  B{«inkled 
with  poppy-seed  and  honey,  and  hot  sausages  {ioma- 
emla)  on  a  silver  gridiron  (crei^idii^i),  with  Syrian 
prunes  and  pom^ranate  berries  underneath.  These, 
Aowerer,  were  imperial  luxuries  ;  the  finigality  of 
Martial  only  allowed  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ; 
indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  promulsia  was 
a  refinement  of  modem  luxury  (Ep.  xiii.  14.  1). 
Macrobins  (Sal.  ii  9)  has  left  an  authentic  record 
of  a  ooeaa  pontifeum  (see  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  14.  28), 
giTen  by  Lentulus  on  his  election  to  the  office  of 
flamen,  in  which  the  first  course  alone  was  made 
np  of  the  following  dishes:  —  Several  kinds  of 
shell-fish  (echmiy  otinae  erudae^  pebruUs^  apomdj/fi, 
glyeomarideay  marteer  pmpmraB,  bakad  <dbi  et 
nv^ri)^  thrushes,  asparagus,  a  fiitted  hen  {galUna 
aliili$\  beccaficoes  (fiMdidae\  nettles  {urtieae), 
the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar  {hanbi  eapra- 
ffim^  itprugni)^  rich  meats  made  into  pasties  {aUUia 
dT  ykuima  tJirote/a),  many  of  which  are  twice  re- 
peated in  the  inventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  eren 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  fonned  the  second 
eomse  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengems.  {Dt 
Ckmrnviitj  ii  and  iii.)  Of  birds,  the  Guinea  ben 
{A/ra  am»\  the  pheasant  (pkaakma^  so  called  from 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and  the  thrush,  were 
moot  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  capon  steeped  in 
milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Jwednbe)  dressed 
with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.  (Mart  iiL  5.) 
The  peacock,  according  to  Macrobius  (JSat,  ii.  9), 
was  first  introduced  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at 
an  inauguxal  supper,  and  acquired  such  repute 
among  the  Bomiui  gourmands  as  to  be  com- 
mcnily  sold  for  fifty  denarii  Other  birds  are 
mentioned,  as  the  duck  {ana»y  Mart  xiil  52), 
especially  its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock 
{ailage>t\  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  {pihoemcoptenu^ 
Mart  xiil  71),  the  tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells 
OS,  especially  commended  itself  to  the  delicate 
{■date.  Of  fish,  the  variety  was  perhaps  still 
fpvater :  the  charr  (sootim),  the  turbot  (rhombu8\ 
the  sturgeon  {aeipeit9tr\  the  mullet  (ma^us), 
were  highly  prized,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus, 
an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns  swim- 
ming in  the  sauce.  (Mart  Xema^  xiiL)  Of  solid 
meat,  pork  seems  to  have  been  the  fiftvourite  dish, 
espeoally  sockiqg-pig  (Mart  xiii.  41) ;  the  paps 
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of  a  tow  served'np  in  milk  (samsa.  Ibid.  Kp.  44 X 
the  flitch  of  bacon  (peta»,  Ep.  56),  the  womb*of 
a  sow  (eaZeo,  Ep,  56),  are  all  mentioned  by 
MartiaL  Boar*b  flesh  and  venison  were  also  in 
high  repute,  especially  the  former,  described  by 
Juvenal  (Sai.  i.  141)  as  aminuU  prtipier  ounvwia 
naiuM,  (Condiments  were  added  to  most  of 
these  dishes:  such  were  the  murioj  a  kind  of 
pickle  made  from  the  tunny  fish  (Mart  xiiL  103)  ; 
the  ^orwrn  toehntm^  made  from  the  hitestines  of 
the  mackerel  ($ooinber\  so  called  because  brought 
from  abroad  ;  alee^  a  sort  of  brine  ;  /oar,  the  sedi- 
ment of  wine,  &C.,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we 
must  again  refer  the  readrr  to  Catius*<  learned 
mstiuctor.  (Hor.  Sat.  iL  4.)  Several  kinds  of 
/wigi  (Ibid.  v.  20)  are  mentioned,  trufles  (Ao/e/t), 
mushrooms  (friAsrM),  which  cither  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  th  •  garniture  &r  larger  dishes. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artisies  of  im- 
perial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a 
largo  household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this 
important  part  of  domestic  economy  was  entrusted 
were  four,  the  butler  ( promtu%  the  cook  {archi' 
maginu\  the  arranger  of  the  dishes  (strtidor% 
and  the  carver  (earptor  or  gciuor).  Carving  was 
taught  as  an  art,  and,  accorduig  to  Petronius  (35, 
36),  performed  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  appn>- 
priate  gesticulations  (Juv.  Sai.  v.  121), 

**  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultn  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur.^ 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(/tretdmmj  repoeiiarium)  is  brought  in,  with  the 
signs  of  the  sodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each 
of  which  the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  ap- 
propriate viand,  a  goose  on  Aquarius,  a  pair  ot 
scales  with  tarts  (seriblUae)  and  cheesecakes  ( ph- 
ceetae)  in  each  scale  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage. 
Presently  four  sUves  come  fonrard  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and  take  away  the  upper  part  ot 
the  dish  ;  beneath  iq>pear  all  kinds  of  dressed 
meats  ;  a  hare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
in  the  middle  ;  and  four  figures  of  Maisyas  at  the 
comen,  pouring  hot  sauce  {ffantm  pipmratum)  over 
the  fish,  that  were  swimming  in  the  Euripus  be- 
low. So  entirely  had  the  Komans  lost  all  shame 
of  luxury,  since  Uie  days  when  Cincius,  in  suppcrt- 
ing  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his  own  age  with 
the  enormity  of  introducing  the  poreu9  Trt^anuB 
(a  sort  of  pudding  stufled  with  the  flesh  of  other 
animals,  Mocrob.  SaL  ii.  2). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  nys  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  UtquB  ad  n:ala 
cUaretj  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans 
usually  ate  uncooked ),such  as  almonds  {amjiffdalae\ 
dried  grapes  {wae  pa8ne\  dates  (  pahnulae,  Unryo' 
tae^  dactyti) ;  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called 
eduiia  mdUtOf  dmldariA,  such  as  cheesecakes  (ck- 
pediatt^  crtutula^  Uba^  plaeentasy  artologam)^  almond 
cakes  {cqptae)^  tarts  {9iribUiaie\  whence  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  pittor  dttldarUu,  plaemtariut^ 
Ubarius^  &c 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  ni4>kin 
(Mart.  xii.  29),  and  in  his  dinner  drees,  called 
eoeiuUoria  or  adiUoria^  usually  of  a  bright  colour 
(PetroiL  G.  21),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of  soiling  the 
couch  (Mart  iil  30),  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
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iroiy  or  tortidHiheil,  nnd  cofend  with  clotli  of 
gdi.  Nut  (he;  laid  down  U  ot  (Ilor.  Sat. 
i.  4.  39),  tha  head  rating  on  the  left  alboir  xod 
■upported  b/  ciuhioni.  (Mart,  ill  8.J  Then: 
wers  luoallj,  but  not  ilvajs,  threa  on  the  nma 
couch  (Hot.  &iI.  i.  4.  S6},  the  middle  place  being 
ateemed  the  moet  honourable.  Around  the  tablea 
■tood  the  eertanU  (ninuln)  clothed  in  ■  tunic 
(Hor.  Sit  il  6. 107),  and  girt  with  nnpkint  (Suet. 
Oil.  26):  mm  lemo'ed  the  diihei  and  wiped  the 
tBbt«  with  a  im^h  cloth  (jKWiope,  Hor.  SaL  ii. 
8.  11),  Dthcn  gave  the  gueiti  watec  fat  their 
handi,  or  cooled  the  room  with  fims.  (MuK.  iiL 
32.)  Here  atwd  an  Eaitem  ^auih  (Jar.  SaL  r. 
£J))  behind  hii  maiter'a  couch,  read;  to  aniwer 
the  noiae  of  Ihc  SngEn  {iligih  crtpUut,  Matt,  vi 
09),  while  Dtben  bore  a  large  platter  (mazaaonwiR) 
of  different  kind)  of  meat  to  the  gneita.  (Hot.  SaL 
ii.  8.  as.) 

Whatever  change*  o£  hahion  bad  taken  place 
e  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cieero'a  day 
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"  Eiul  ab  aetata  Marin*  bibit." 
In  the  banquet  of  Nuidienni,  about  the  Mine  bout 
il  intended  when  Homo  tayi  to  Fundaniut, 
"  Nam  mihi  quaercnti  convivam  dictua  here  il1!c 
Dc  malio  poUire  die." 

Hoinca  and  Maecemu  nied  to  dine  at  a  late 
hont  about  nuiiel.  (Hor.  Sal.  il  7.  S3,  Ep.  i. 
6.  3.)  Pethapa  the  vatioui  atatemenla  of  clauical 
authora  upon  Uiii  nibject  ran  only  be  reconciled  by 
nippoaing  that  witb  the  Ronant,  aa  with  oonelTai, 
there  wsi  a  great  nmetf  of  houn  in  the  difierant 

Dinner  wn*  lel  out  in  a  room  called  eoenatio  or 
diaeta  (which  two  worda  perhipe  conTeyed  to  a 
RoDian  ear  nearlj  the  Rame  dietinction  ae  our 
dining-room  and  parlour).  The  coanafto,  in  rich 
mcn't  bouKB,  wai  ^tledup  with  great  tnagnilicencc. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetoniui  {Ntro,  31)  nientioni  a 
■upper-room  in  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  eon- 
itructed  like  a  theatre,  with  ihiftiiig  acenea  to 
change  with  every  coune.  In  the  midit  of  the 
eoenatio  were  ict  thno  couchei  (tndiim)^  answer- 
ing in  ihi^  to  the  square,  as  the  long  Mmiciicular 
couchea  (t^niaia)  did  to  the  oral  tablea.  An 
accoiint  of  the  diapoiition  of  the  couchei,  and  of 
tbe  ptnce  which  each  gnett  occnpied,  ig  giieit  in 
the  article  TatCLiNinv. 

The  Qreehi  and  Ronuuu  were  accuitomed,  in 
later  timea,  to  recline  at  their  meals  ^  though  tblB 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  aince  Homer  nerer  d»cribet  pcmnt  aa 
reclining,  but  alwaya  as  sitting,  ot  their  meala. 
Isidure  of  Seville  (Or^.  xi.  1 1 )  also  allributca 
the  aune  practice  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperora,  children 
in  families  of  the  highest  rank  uied  to  tii  together 
at  an  inferin  (able,  while  their  lather*  and  elders 
reclined  on  couchee  at  tbe  upper  part  of  the  room, 
(.Tacit.  Ain.  oil.  16 ;  SucL  Ai^.  G6,  Oaml.  33.) 


COENA.' 
Banan  ladies  omtuined  tbe  practice  of  liitian 

at  table,  even  after  the  lecumbent  poaition  had 
became  common  with  the  other  sex.  (V'atro,  op. 
I^d.  Orig.  II.  1 1 1  Val.  Max.  iL  J.  §  3.)  It  ai- 
penn  to  have  been  considered  mole  deceot,  aud 
mora  agreeable  to  tbe  teverity  and  purity  of  aucieul 
manner*,  for  women  to  tit,  mote  eapeciiUly  if  many 
penoDi  vtse  present  But,  on  tbe  other  hand,  wg 
find  cases  of  women  leclining,  where  there  wa* 
conceived  to  be  nolhmg  bold  or  indelicate  in  their 
poilure.  In  some  of  the  ba*- relict,  representing 
the  visit  of  Bocchiu  (o  Icanii,  Erigone,  instead  of 
sitting  on  the  couch,  recline*  upon  it  in  the  boaom 
of  her  &ther.  In  Juvenal  {SaU  ii.  i20)  a  biide 
recline*  at  the  marxiage  suf^r  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband  ;  which  is  illustnted  by  the  following 
wDodcnt,  taken  from  MimtliiDcrai  (^if.  Etf-SmipL 
iii.  66). 


[t  seems  intended  to  repietent  a  scene  of  perfect 
trimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  re- 
>c  on  a  sofa  of  rich  material*.  A  tbm-li^(ged 
le  is  spread  with  vianda  before  them.  'Their 
1  sons  are  in  front  of  the  tufa,  one  of  them  lit- 
I,  in  the  manner  above  deieribed,  on  a  low 
il,  and  playing  with  the  dog.  Several  females 
i  a  boy  are  perfonning  a  piece  of  muuc  for  the 
ertainment  of  the  married  pair. 
It  has  been  already  temaiked  that,  before  lying 
vn,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off.  In  all 
ancient  painting*  and  bas-rcllcfs  illuttrativa  of 
I  subject,  we  lee  the  guest*  reclining  with  naked 
t ;  and  in  those  of  them  which  coaLain  tba 
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bvonrite  snljeet  of  tbe  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icami, 
we  obeerve  a  finin  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.  The  preceding  vr oodcut,  taken  firom  a  terra 
cotta  in  the  British  Mnseum,  representing  this 
subject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icaras,  who 
has  partly  raised  himself  from  his  conch  to  welcome 
his  guest,  and  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  of  his 
feet  aheody  naked,  whilst  tbe  fieum  is  in  the  act  of 
remoTii^  the  shoe  from  the  other*  [B.'J.3 

COENA'CULUM.     [Domus.] 
COEN A'TIO.     [CoENA,  p.  808,  a,] 
COENATO'RIA.     [Cobna,  p.  307,  b. ;  Syn- 

TBB8I9.] 

COONATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian 
i^Frog,  tit  26.  f  1)  will  ezplun  the  meaning  of 
this  term :  — 

^  The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
axe  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren  for 
inatance)  ;  if  there  are  no  sni  heredes,  it  bebngs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  fether  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  nearest 
agnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex,  who 
tmce  their  descent  through  nudes,  and  are  of  the 
■ame  fiunilia.  And  this  is  provided  by  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables :  —  8i  intesUUo  moritur  em 
mnu  here*  nee  eedt^  agnaUu  prweimus  firnnliam 

Cf^^nati  are  all  those  who,  according  to  the  Jus 
Gentium  or  Jus  Naturale,  are  sprung  from  one  per- 
aon,  whether  male  or  female  (cognati . .  quasi  ez 
nno  nati.  Dig.  38.  tit  8.  s.  1.  §  1 .).  Pure  Natoralis 
Cognatio  exists  between  a  woman,  who  is  not  in 
masu,  and  her  children,'  whether  bom  in  mairiaffe 
0r  not ;  and  among«ll  persons  who  are  akin  merely 
through  tile  mother,  without  any  respect  to  mar' 
riage.  Consequently,  children  of  one  mother  be- 
gotten in  nuuriage  and  not  begotten  in  marriage, 
and  children  of  one  mother  begotten  in  mairiage  by 
differeDt  fitthers,  are  cognati.  The  natoial  relation- 
ahip  by  procreation  was  called  natuialis,  as  op- 
posed to  cognatio  civilis  or  legitima,  which,  though 
frmnded  on  the  natuialis  cognatio^  received  from 
positive  law  a  distinct  charMter.  This  naturalis 
cognatb  was  often  simply  called  cognatio,  and  the 
civilis  or  l^tima  was  called  agnatic.  Natuialis 
cognatio  then,  simply  in  itself,  was  no  civilis  cog- 
natio ;  but  agnatic  was  both  oqgnatio  natoralis  and 
dvilia. 

A  correct  notion  of  the  term  agnatus  cannot  be 
had  vrithout  referring  to  the  notion  of  the  patria 
potestas,  and  to  one  of  tbe  senses  of  the  word 
fismilia.  In  one  sense,  then,  fiunilia  signifies  all 
thoae  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  (in  patria 
pflftestate  manuve)  of  the  same  Roman  citizen,  who 
was  paterfiunilias,  or  head  of  a  fiunilia ;  and  in 
this  sense  familia  signifies  all  those  who  are  united 
in  one  body  by  diis  common  bond.  It  is  a  general 
tflrm  which  comprehends  all  the  agnatl  The 
legitimate  children  of  sons  who  were  not  eman- 
cipated were  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequcutl  v 
formed  part  of  the  frimilia,  and  were  agnati. 
Adopted  children  were  also  in  tbe  adoptive  fother^s 
power ;  and  consequently  were  agnati,  though  they 
were  not  naturates  cognati.  Accordingly,  if  the 
legal  agnatio,  which  arose  from  adoption,  was  dis- 
w^ved  ir  emancipation,  there  remamed  no  cognatio : 
bat  if  Uie  agnatio,  which  arose  firom  cognatio^  was 
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dissolved  by  emancipation,  there  still  remained  the 
naturalis  cognatio.  The  paterfamilias  maintained 
his  power  over  his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  ex- 
cept over  those  who  were  emancipated,  or  passed 
into  another  familia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a 
deminutio  capitis.  On  his  death,  the  common  bond 
of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved,  and  his  sons 
became  respectively  heads  of  families  ;  that  is,  of 
persons  who  were  in  their  powo',  or,  with  respect 
to  one  another,  were  agnati.  But  all  these  persons 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  same  fiunilia ;  that 
is,  th^  were  still  ngnati,  and  consequently  the 
agnatio  subsisted  among  persons  so  long  as  they 
could  trace  back  their  descent  through  mdes  to  one 
common  paterfiemiiliaB. 

Agnati,  then,  may  be  briefly  explained  to  be 
those  "  who  would  be  in  the  patria  potestas,  or  in 
JuSf  as  a  wife  in  fuamcs  viri,  or  in  the  manus  of  a 
son  who  is  in  the  fitther^s  power,  if  the  paterfami- 
lias were  alive  ;  and  this  is  true  whether  such 
persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not**  (Hugo, 
Lehrbuch^  &c.) 

The  imperfection  of  an  individual,  as  a  living 
being,  is  completed.  First,  by  marriage,  which  unites 
two  persons  of  di^rent  sexes  in  a  society  for  life. 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  individual  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  completed  in 
the  institution  of  Roman  law  in  the  patria  potestas, 
to  which  is  attached,  partly  as  a  further  develop- 
ment, partly  as  a  more  natural  or  less  I^^  analog^'-, 
kinship :  **  as  a  further  development  in  agnatio, 
which  is  only  the  residuum  of  a  previous  existing 
patria  potestas  with  constant  continuation ;  as  a 
natural  analogy  in  cognatio,  in  which  the  jus  gen- 
tium recognises  the  community  of  individuals 
which  rests  on  descent,  as  the  jus  civile  in 
agnatic"  (Savigny,  Systeniy  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  34 1,  &c) 

We  must  suppose  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  male  from 
whom  the  agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
manus,  or  in  the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  they  would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then, 
that  agnatio  may  subsist  anions  persons,  the 
male  aom  whom  the  descent  is  claimed  must  have 
lost  his  patria  potestas  by  death  only,  and  not  by 
any  capitis  deminutio,  and  consequently  not  by 
any  of  his  children  passing  into  any  other  patria 
potestas,  or  into  the  numus  viri,  which  would  iu 
effect  be  passing  into  another  agnatio ;  for  a  person 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  an  agnatus  of  two 
altogether  different  families.  Accordingly,  adoption 
destroyed  the  former  agnatio,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  took  away  all  his  rights  of  agnatic, 
and  his  former  agnati  lost  all  their  rights  against 
him. 

llie  legal  definition  (Gains,  iii.  10)  that  agnati 
are  those  who  are  connected  by  It^itima  cognatio, 
and  that  legitima  cognatio  is  the  cognatio  through 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  must  be  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  the  natural  relation  ;  fn*  agnatic^ 
as  a  civil  institution,  comprehended  those  who  wore 
adopted  into  the  fiunilia  ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  out  of  the  fiunilia  lost  their  former 
f^;natio. 

The  meaning  of  consanguinei  has  already  been 
given  by  Ulpian.  Those  who  were  of  the  same 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  sometimes  called 
germani ;  and  consanguinei  were  tlmse  who  had  a 
common  fiither  only  ;  and  uterini  those  who  had  a 
common  mother  only. 
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This  table  nhovrs  all  the  degrees  of  eqgnafcio. 
The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given  penon  in 
this  stemraa,  to  the  penon  with  respect  to  whom 
the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (u  mm,  &c.),  is 
indicated  by  the  figarei  attached  to  the  sereral 
words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  degree 
of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law ;  and  the  Arabic 
numerals,  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  Ciril  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, in  asoertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
as  next  of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 
In  the  canon  law,  the  number  which  expresses  the 
coUatenl  degree  is  always  the  greater  of  the  two 
Qumben  (when  they  are  different)  which  express 
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the  distance  6f  the  two  paitics  from  the  common 
ancestor  ;  but  in  the  ciril  law,  the  degree  of  re* 
latioDship  is  ascertained  by  counting  froni  either  of 
the  two  penons  to  the  other  through  the  oommon 
ancestor.  All  those  words  on  which  the  same 
Roman,  or  the  moM  Arabic,  numerals  occur,  re- 
present persons  who  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
cognatio,  aocoiding  to  these  respective  laws,  to  the 
persoii  i$  eoee,  &c.  (Hugo,  LtkrhuA^iLC. ;  Mars* 
soil,  Lehrlmok^  &c ;  Dig.  38.  tit  10,  IM  Gradibut, 
&C. ;  Ulpiaaos,  firag,  ed.  Backing ;  BSckmf,  /•• 
ttUvtUmeik,)  10,  UJ 

CO'GNITOR.    [AcTia] 

COGNO'MEN.    [NoHSN.] 

COHERE&    [Hems.] 

COHORS.    [ExxRciTus.] 

COLA'CRETAE  {iimKwcp4^c^  also  called 
KMXxKypirai\  the  name  of  very  ancient  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  management  of  all  financial 
matters  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  They  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  collecting  certain 
parts  of  the  victims  at  sacrifices  (^x  rov  iytlpfaf 
riu  tntkas).  The  legislature  of  Solon  left  thc> 
CohMretae  untouched;  but  Cleisthcmes  deprived 
them  of  the  charge  of  the  finances,  which  he  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Apodectae,  who  were  established  in 
their  stead.  [Apodbctax.]  From  this  time  the 
Cohwretae  had  only  to  provide  for  the  meals  in  the 
Piy  taueiimi,  and  subsequently  had  likewise  to  pay 
the  fees  to  the  dicasts,  when  the  practice  of  paying 
the  dicasts  was  introduced  by  Pericles.  (Aristopb. 
r«p.  693,  724,  with  Schol ;  Etyra.  M.  Phot  He- 
sych.Sttid.Tim.;  Hahnk,ad  Tim.  Plai./^.  p.  17}  ; 
B5ckh,  J*MbL  Earn.  o/Athms^  p.  1 73.  &c.,  2nd  ed.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO  RUM.  [Bonohum  Ck>u 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATAHIUS.  *  [Lmatum.) 
COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a 
ooll^um,  were  called  coUegae  ot  todolet.  The 
word  collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of 
several  persons  being  united  iu  any  office  or  for 
any  common  purpose  (Liv.  x.  13»  22  ;  Tacit  Ann, 
iil  31)  ;  it  afterwards  came  to  signtfy  a  body  of 
persMis,  and  the  wiion  which  bound  them  together. 
The  coUegium  was  the  krntpia  of  the  Greelu. 

The  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows :  — 
A  oollegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  penons  at  least  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  85.)  Persons  who  legally  formed  such  an  asso- 
ciation were  said  corptu  AoAsre,  which  is  equiva* 
lent  to  our  phrase  of  being  incorporated  ;  and  in 
later  times  they  were  said  to  be  corponxti^  and  the 
body  was  called  a  oorporath.  Those  who  £srmed 
the  public  revenues,  mines,  or  salt  works  (so^mae) 
might  have  a  corpus.  The  power  of  forming  such 
a  collegium  or  socictas  (for  this  term  also  was 
used),  ^'as  limited  by  various  l^gea,  senatnscon< 
sulta,  and  impoial  constitutions.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.) 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled 
to  have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  com- 
mon ;  they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists 
remark,  just  as  the  state  held  property  {res  eom- 
mmte»).  These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
could  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  syudicus'  or  actor. 
That  which  was  due  to  the  coU^um  or  universitas 
(for  this  was  a  still  more  general  term),  was  not 
due  to  the  individuals  of  it ;  and  that  which  the 
coll^iiim  owed,  was  not  the  debt  of  the  individuals. 
The  property  of  the  collegiwn  was  liable  to  bo 
seized  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  collegium  or 
universitas  was  governed  by  its  own  regulatioiki^ 
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wlikb  mlglit  be  niiy  n^ulations  that  tile  memben 
mpnod  upon,  provided  they  wore  not  contiory  to 
law:  this  proTision,  as  Gaius  ooDJrctures  (Dig. 
47.  tit  22),  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon, 
which  he  qaotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted, 
though  all  the  original  members  were  changed. 
Collegia  of  all  kinds  may  be  viewed  under  two 
aapectSi,  — as  having  some  object  of  administration 
either  poUic  or  not  public,  which  object  is  often 
the  mam  porpoae  lor  which  they  exist,  or  as  being 
capable  of  holding  property  and  contracting  and 
owing  obligations.  As  having  some  object  of  ad- 
mmistration,  they  are  viewed  as  units  (magistratus 
innnicipales  cum  unam  magistratom  administrent, 
etmm  unius  hominis  vicem  snstinent  (Dig.  50.  tit  1. 
8,  25).  As  having  a  capacity  to  hold  i^raperty,  they 
are  purely  fictitious  or  artificial  penonagea,  and, 
consequently,  thus  conceived,  it  is  not  all  the  mem> 
bets  who  are  supposed  to  compose  this  artificial 
person,  bat  the  members  are  the  living  persons  by 
whose  agency  this  artificial  person  does  the  acts 
which  are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and  admi- 
nistration of  its  property.  It  is  only  with  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  ownership  and  contracts,  that  an 
artificial  person  has  an  existence  as  a  person.  There 
are  some  further  remarks  under  Univxksitab. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legiti- 
mum.  Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected 
to  act  as  ooU^iia,  but  were  fi>rbidden  by  law,  were 
called  illicitsL 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  foimed, 
except  that  some  were  specially  established  by  legal 
authority.  (Liv.  v.  50,  52  ;  Suet  Goes,  42,  Aug, 
32;  Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  I.)  Other  collegia  were 
probably  fixrmed  by  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals mider  the  provisions  of  some  general  legal 
authority.  This  supposition  would  account  for  Sie 
iact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia  bemg  formed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  many  of  them  being  occa- 
sionally suppressed  as  not  legitima. 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  our 
companies  or  guilds  ;  such  were  the  fabromm,  pis- 
tormn,  &c.  collegia.  (Lampridius,  Aler,  jSevenw, 
33.)  Others  were  of  a  re%ious  character  ;  such 
as  the  pontificiim,  augurum,  firatrum  arvalium 
collegia.  Others  were  bodies  concerned  abont 
gevernment  and  administration ;  as  tribnnorum 
|debis  (Liv.  zlii  32),  quaestorum,  decurionnm 
collegia.  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia 
may  be  coUeeted  from  the  Roooan  writers,  and 
from  inscriptions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collf^nm,  the 
omsnls  being  only  two  in  number  were  not  a  col< 
l^om,  though  each  was  called  collega  with  re- 
elect to  the  othtf ,  and  their  union  in  office  was 
called  eoU^jrhmL  The  Romans  never  called  the 
individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled  an  ofiice  of 
perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or  collegium^ 
for  that  would  have  been  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to 
introduce,  under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole. 
But  the  notion  of  one  person  snccee^g  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  predecessor  was  fiimiliar  to  the  Romans 
in  the  case  of  a  single  heres,  and  the  same  notion 
must  have  existed  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
ridits  of  the  universitas,  and  used  the  name  by 
wmch  it  was  distiiigaished.    (Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  7.) 
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When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  colle- 
gium, he  was  said  co-^iari^  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  ireipere  in  eoU^unu 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia. 

Civitates  and  res  publicae  (civil  communities) 
and  municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term) 
were  viewed  as  fictitious  persons. 

According  to  Pliny  {Ep.  v.  7  ;  Ulp.  Fr,  tit  22* 
s.  5)  res  publicae  and  municipia  could  not  take 
as  heres  ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  they  were  a 
corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not  cemere  hertditO' 
tern ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a  heres  himself 
must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to  be  a 
heres,  for  the  heres  could  not  in  this  matter  act 
by  a  representative.  A  res  publica,  therefore,  as 
being  a  fictitious  person,  could  not  do  the  necessary 
act  Municipia,  like  other  fictitious  persons, 
could,  however,  acquire  property  in  other  ways, 
and  by  means  of  other  persons,  whether  bond  or 
free  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §22)  :  and  they  could 
take  fideicommisaa  under  the  senatnsconsultum 
Apronianum  which  was  passed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  extended  to  licita  collegia  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Dig.  34.  tit  5.  s.  21.)  By 
another  senatusconsultum,  the  liberti  of  municipia 
might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The  gods 
co^d  not  be  made  hcredcs,  except  such  deities  as 
possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatuscon- 
snlta  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Tarpeius,  Ac  (Uipi  Fr.  tit  22.  s.  6.)  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Leo  (()od.  vi.  tit  24.  s.  12)  civitates 
obtained  the  capacity  to  take  property  as  heredes. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Nenn  and  Hadrian,  civi- 
tates could  take  legacies. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  originally  receive  gifts  by  will,  yet  In- 
dependent states  could  receive  gifts  in  that  way 
(Tacit  Awn,  iv.  43),  a  case  which  furnishes  no 
objections  to  the  statement  above  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way  the  Roman  state 
accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  foreigner. 
The  Roman  lawyers  omsidered  such  a  gift  to  be 
accepted  by  the  jus  gentiiun.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4  ;  47. 
tit  22  ;  Savigny,  Sysiem^  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  2S5.  &c) 
[Universitas.]  [O.  L.] 

COLONATUS,  COLO  NI.  The  Coloni  of 
the  later  Imperial  period  formed  a  class  of  agri- 
culturists, whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of 
elaborate  investigation. 

These  Coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  Coloni,  Rustici,  Originarii,  Adscriptitii, 
Inquilini,  Tributarii,  Censitl  A  person  might  be- 
come a  Colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which 
the  term  Originarius  was  used.  When  both  the 
parents  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same 
master,  the  children  were  Coloni.  If  the  father 
was  a  Colonus  and  the  mother  a  slave,  or  con- 
versely, the  children  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  free  and  the  mother  a 
Olona,  the  children  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to 
the  master  of  the  mother.  If  the  father  was  a 
Colonus  and  the  mother  firee,  the  children  before 
the  time  of  Justinian  followed  the  condition  of  the 
fiither:  afterwards  Justinian  declared  such  chil- 
dr^i  to  be  free,  but  finally  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  C!oIoni.  If  both  parents  were  Coloni 
and  belonged  to  different  masters,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  masters  should  divide  the  children 
between  them,  and  if  there  was  an  odd  one,  it 
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•hmild  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mothen  If  a  man 
lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  Ckilonus,  he  hecame  the 
Colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  thoi^h  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land:  and  a  man  who  had  pos- 
scseed  for  thirty  years  a  colonus  helonging  to 
another,  could  defend  hinuelf  against  the  chums  of 
the  former  owner  by  the  Piaescriptio  triginta  an- 
norum.  A  constitution  of  Valentinian  III.  de- 
clared how  free  persoiu  might  become  Coloni  by 
agreement ;  and  though  there  is  noither  this  nor 
any  similar  regutation  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
there  is  a  passage  which  apporently  recognises 
that  per^ns  migbt  become  Coloni  by^uch  agree- 
ment    (Cod.  xh  tit  47.  8. 22.) 

The  Coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  oon- 
dition  in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  slaves  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their 
being  called  servi  tcrrae,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberL  They  had,  however,  connu- 
bium,  which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  dia- 
tinguishes  them  clearly  from  slavM.  (Cod.  zi.  tit 
47.  s.  24.)  But,  like  slaves,  they  were  liable  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  they  had  no  right  of 
action  against  their  master,  whose  rdation  to 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  Patronus.  (C!od. 
Theod.  V.  tit  11.)  The  colonus  was  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  he  could  not  be  permanently 
separated  from  it  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that 
of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  xi. 
tit  47.  s.  2.  7.)  He  could,  however,  transfer 
superabundant  coloni  from  one  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  When  an  estate  held  in  common 
was  divided,  married  persons  and  relations  were 
not  to  be  separated.  The  ground  of  there  being 
no  legal  power  of  separating  the  coloni  and  the 
estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  &vourable  to  agriculture,  and  there  were  also 
financial  reaaons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the  colonus 
could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that  of  his 
becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  done  with  the  patronus  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  anny  was  imposed  on  him^  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  genemi 
rule  for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certam  yearly  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  he  Uved :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
custom  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but  as  the  land- 
owner might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action 
against  him,  which  was  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
mi  rule  above  stated.  (Cod.  xi.  tit  47.  s.  5.) 
There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  agreement 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
Servi  and  Coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Ck>loni  being  called  their  Peculiura.  It  is 
however,  distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
perty (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit  11)  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  dechiTO  that  they  could  have  nothing  ^  pro- 
pria "  (Cod.  xL  tit  49.  s.  2)  seem  merely  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
having  power  to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the 
consent  of  their  patroni.  It  appears  that  a  co- 
lonus could  make  a  will,  and  that  if  he  made 
none,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin  ;  for  if 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  &c.,  died  intestate 
and  witoout  kin,  his  property  went  to  the  church 
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or  conv«it  to  which  he  belonged,  esocpl  such  as  ho 
had  as  a  colonus,  which  went  to  his  patnmus,  who 
with  respect  to  his  ownership  of  the  land  is  called 
Dominus  possessionis.  (fiod,  Theod.  v.  tit  ii) 
Some  classes  of  CJoloni  had  a  power  of  alienating 
their  prnpcrt3\  (Cod.  xi.  tit  47.  s.  23.) 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was.  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dominus  who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus*  The 
liability  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why 
this  class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state, 
and  why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  cmly 
when  the  colonus  hod  lived  as  a  free  man  for 
thirty  years  that  he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by 
a  praescriptio,  but  Justinian  abolished  this  piuc- 
scriptio,  and  thus  en^owcred  the  dominus  to  assert 
his  right  after  any  lapse  of  time.  ((3od.  xL  tit  47. 
s.  23.)  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the  poll- 
tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tribulurii^  cmaiti  or 
oensibus  olmomi,  OKJUa-iptUiU  adscriptiiiae  conditionU^ 
and  oetuilnu  cuUeripti.  This  term  adscriptio  ap- 
pears to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached 
to  the  land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax  as  being  rated  in  the  tax-books,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  fiud  that  the  Greek  term  for  Ad- 
Bcriptitius  is  *EycarAypapo$, 

As  the  Coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class 
of  Latini  and  peregrin!  hardly  existed  in  the  lat*r 
ages  of  the  Smpire,  we  must  consider  the  Colon! 
to  have  had  the  Civitaa,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connnhium 
generally.  A  Constitution  of  Justinian,  however 
{Nov.  22.  c.  1 7))  declared  the  marriage  of  a  colonus, 
who  belonged  to  another  person,  and  a  free  woman 
to  be  void.  The  Constitution  does  not  seem  to 
mean  any  thing  else  than  that  in  ^is  case  the 
Emperor  took  away  the  C^onnubium,  whether  for 
the  reasons  stated  b  v  Savigny,  or  for  other  reasons, 
is  immaterial  This  speciid  exception,  howeve]^ 
proves  the  general  rule  as  to  Connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  Coloni  is  uncertain*  They 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage  of  the 
Digest  (Dig.  30.  s.  112),  under  the  name  of  In- 
quilinus,  a  term  which  certainly  was  sometimes 
apjdied  to  the  whole  class  of  Coloni  The  passage 
states,  that  if  a  man  bequeaths,  as  a  legacy,  the 
inquilini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhere 
(sine  praediis  qidhus  adfiaerent)^  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
Coloni  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  ex- 
planation that  he  suggests,  seems  a  very  forced 
on?,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  explanation 
of  another  passage  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  15.  s.  4). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clients  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Coloni,  but  all  historical 
traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the  other  are 
entirely  wanting. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  pereeive  any 
historical  connection  between  the  villeins  (vUlani) 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  Coloni,  though  thexe  is 
a  strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  con- 
ditions. Tb(>ro  were,  however,  many  important 
distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  duo 
to  the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  far  as  we  Imow.  Some 
modern  writers  would  hastily  infer  an  historical 
coimect^uu  of  iustitutions  which  happen  to  have 
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reseniblaiices.  Litdeton'^  Tenures,  flection  \7% 
&:<x,  and  Bracton  (fol.  6.  24),  may  be  cooflnlted  as 
to  the  incidents  of  Villeinage. 

This  Tiew  of  the  condition  of  the  Coloni  is  from 
Sarigny^  Essay  on  the  subject,  irhich  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  roL  ii. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  Coloni  is 
exumned  at  great  leqgth  by  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Utber 
die  Ewifjtktmg  mtd  kittoruiAe  Efawidodiung  des 
Cokmaii  (RieinimAM  Mu$etmpiT  PkUUogie^  Neue 
Folge,  1845).    The  aathor  is  of  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  tiie  institation  k  to  be  traced  to  the 
tetUement  of  Germanic  people  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors within  the  limits  of  the  empire.     The 
earliest  mentkn  of  C<^oni,  in  the  sense  in  which 
his  essay  treats  of  them,  is,  as  he  states,  a  consti- 
tution of  Constantine  a.  d.  321  (Cod.  Theod.  9. 
tit  21.  a.  1,2)  which,  however,  gives  no  infoim- 
ation  about  their  condition.     But  a  later  oonsti- 
tution  of  Constantino,  A.  D.  332  (Cod.  Theod.  5. 
tit  9,  de  fugitins  oolonis)  does  give  some  inform- 
ation.     The  condition  of  these  foreign  settlers 
bt'ing  once  established,  the  author  supposes  that 
p(»)r  Roman  citizens  might  enter  into  thu  condition, 
partly  induced  by  the  advantage  of  getting  land, 
and  partly,  aa  he  states,  though  it  is  not  clearly 
explained^  by  legal  compulsion.    A  constitution  of 
Theodoeiua  the  Younger  (Cod.  Theod.  5.  tit  4,  de 
bonis  militam,  s.  3,  ed.  Wenck),  contains  some 
valuable  information  on  the  colonization  or  settie- 
tnent  of  the   boibarians,  and  dechunes  them  to 
belong  to  tiie  condition  expressed  by  the  tenn 
Colonatoa.     The  term  colonos  often  occurs  in  the 
wnters  who  axe  excerpted  in  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  2. 
B.  30.  §  5  ;    19.  tit  2.  s.  3,  9.  §  3 ;  19.  tit  1. 
a  13.  §  80,  and  elsewhere)  ;  but  these  Coloni  are 
supposed  to  lie  merely  a  kind  of  tenants.    The 
passage  in  the  Digest  (30.  s.  112)  which  cites  a 
constitution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus, 
is  supposed.  Try  Zumpt,  to  mean  ordinary  tenants 
(miether,  piichter) ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  this  ex^anation,  as 
abcady  observed.     The  w<»d   Ck>l4niatus,  it  is 
stated,  does  not  occur  in  tiie  Digest;  but  that 
negative  Act  proves  little.     The  most  probable 
solution  <tf  the  question  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Coloni  mmtioned  in  the  Digest  was  the  model 
of  the  condition  of  the  barbaxiani  who  were  setUed 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to 
this,  that  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  might  be 
made  more  biudensome  and  less  free  than  tnat  of 
the  Coloni,    who  already  existed.      Nor  is  it 
against  this  supposition,  if  the  condition  of  the 
barbarian  Coloni  gradually  became  the  condition 
of  all  the  Coloni    The  reasons  for  fixing  the  bar- 
barian settlers  to  the  soil  are  obvious  enough. 
The  poli<7  of  the  emperors  was  to  people  tiie 
country,  and  to  disperse  many  of  the  tribes  whose 
onion  would  have  been  dangerous.     If  the  results 
of  Zumpt^  inquiry  cannot  be  admitted  to  their 
fall  extent,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  be  has  thrown 
great  light  on  the  subject,  and  probably  approached 
ss  near  as  possible  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  co- 
lonatua  originated  oitirely  in  the  setUement  of  these 
barbarians.     It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
the  Romans  modelled  the  barbarian  srttiements 
upon  some  institution  that  already  existed,  though 
this  existing  institution  might  not  be  precisely  the 
Esuno  as  that  subsequent  institution  to  which  the 
tt-nn  Cofamatas  was  peculiai-ly  applied.   [G.  L.] 
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COLO'NIA,  a  colony.  1.  GrsbK.  The  conv 
mon  Greek  word  for  a  colony  is  itroocia  and  for 
a  colonist  iaeoucoi.  We  also  find,  but  not  com* 
monly,  htoucia  and  liroucof.  (Thuc  iL  27 ; 
AristQph.  Av,  1307.)  The  former  words  have 
reference  to  their  being  wanderers  from  their  own 
home ;  the  latter  words  to  their  settiing  in  a  new 
home.  The  term  aXifpovx^  indicates  a  division 
of  conquered  lands  amoi^  Athenian  citizens,  and 
those  who  occupied  such  lands  were  called  kAi|- 
povxoi :  but  as  they  were  thus  colonists,  we  some- 
times find  the  general  terra  of  iwotkoi  aj^lied  to 
them.  (Thuc:  v.  116.)  (Vomel,  De  Diterimina 
VoeabtUonim  itAiypovxor,  awvucor,  laoMcor,  Frank- 
finrt,  1839.) 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies  were  usually  com- 
posed of  mere  bands  of  adventurers,  who  left  their 
native  country,  with  their  fimiilies  and  property, 
to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves.  Some  of  the 
colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence  of  foreign 
invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken  without 
any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  nsTuJly  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  motl^r  country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (oMuor^r)  appointed 
by  it  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  colony,  it  was  always  considered  in  a 
political  point  of  view  independent  of  the  mother 
country  (called  by  the  Greeks  fUffTp6vo}us)j  and 
entirely  emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same 
time,  though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection 
to  its  parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties 
of  filial  affection ;  and,  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the 
parent  state  corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to 
her  motiier.  (Dionys.  iiL  7 ;  Polyb.  xiL  1 0.  §  3.) 
Hence,  in  all  matten  of  common  interest,  the 
colony  gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  (oi/rior^s),  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  parent 
state,  was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a 
hero.  (Herod,  vi.  38 ;  Thuc.  v.  1 1 ;  Died.  xi.  66^ 
102.)    Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its 


turn  a  parent,  it  usually  sought,  a  leader  for  the 
colony  which  it  intended  to  found'  from  tlie  ori- 
ginal mother  country  (Thuc  i.  24)  ;  and  the  same  J/  < 
feeling  of  respect  was  manifested  by  embassies 
which  were  sent  to  honour  the  principal  festivals 
of  the  parent  state  (Diod.  xil  30 ;  Wesseiing,  ad 
/oc),  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of  honour  and 
other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  memben  of  the  parent  state,  when  they 
visited  the  colony  at  festivals  and  similar  occasions. 
(Thuc  i.  25.)  The  colonists  also  worshipped  in 
their  new  settiement  the  same  deities  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their  native  country ; 
the  sacred  fire,  which  was  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  from  the 
Pxytaneium  of  the  parent  city ;  and,  according  to 
one  account,  the  priests  who  ministered  to  the  gods 
in  the  colony,  were  brought  fiom  the  pcu*ent  sUitc. 
(Schol.  ad  Thuc.  i.  25 ;  compare  Tacit.  Aim.  ii.  54.) 
In  the  some  spirit,  it  was  considered  a  violation 
of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and  a  colony 
to  make  war  upon  one  another.  (Herod,  viii.  22 ; 
Thuc  I  38.) 

The  preceding  account  of  tiie  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is 
elucidated  by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives 
us  of  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
Corcyra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidaimius 
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a  ooUmy  of  Xkyr^rra^;  but  the^  leader  (oliutn^)  of 
tho  colony  of 'Epidanmus  was  a  Corinthian  who 
wu  invited  from  the  aietropelia  Corinth.  In 
course  of  tinie,  in  coosequmioe  of  civil  disseosioDs 
and  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians,-  the 
JEpidamnians  applied  fi>r  aid  to  Corc^^ra^  but  their 
request  was  rejected.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Cerinthianst  who  took.  Epidanums  under  their 
protectioD,  thinkiiig,  says  Thucydides,  that  the 
/CM.r^^na'' colony  was  no  lets  theirs^ than  the  ODrnM^uaBs'* : 
--«/  .^.  ^j,4  ij^  induced  to  do  so  ^through  hatred,  of  the 
Con^yiaeons,  because  they  neglected  them  though 
they  were  coUaists  ^  for  they  did  not  give  to  the 
Corinthians  the  oustomary  honovrs  and-deferance 
in  the  public  solenmitiesf  and  sacrifices  as  the  other 
colonies  wero  woMt  to  pay  to  the  mother  country. 
The  Gorcyraeans  who  had  become  very  poweiiul 
by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  receiving 
Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  (kicym  and  Corinth.  The 
Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  **  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother  country :  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  vnth.  those 
that  remain  at  home.^    (Thuc  i.  34.) 

It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athena, 
sometimes  claimed  dcooinion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states, 
attached  to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  common  decent,  but  no  further.  The  case  of 
Potidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually 
the  chief  magistrates  (Jhtfuovpyol\  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  (Thuc.  i. 
56.) 

The  ic\i}povx^ai,  of  which  mention  was  mnde 
above,  were  colonies  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
from  the  Aavurfou,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking.  Th^  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  eariiest  example  to  which  the 
term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  applicable,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  domains  of  the  Chalcidian  knights 
(imrotfifrat)  by  four  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
B.  c.  506.     (Herod,  v.  77  ;  comp.  vi  100.) 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of 
this  system  of  colonisation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  lands 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian 
states.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the 
Greek  should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and 
hence,  in  tlie  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  ap- 
pearance of  harshness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet 
the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese. 
and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
the  Athenian  KAtj/Mvx^cu  differ  from  this  division 
of  territory,  or  from  the  ancient  colonies  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  name,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of 
later  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  K\i}povxicu  of  Lycurgns,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  of  the  **  Agrarian  laws  *^  of  Romulus 
or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we  should  remember  that 
the  term  was  always  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
original  allotment :  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
traijsferrcd,  and  the  idea  of  the  first  division  lost 
sight  of^  it  would  gradually  cease  to  be  applied. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  Kkripovxoi  and 


IhroiKv  ^aa  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  thlngk 
The  earlier  coloi^ies  usually  originated  in  private 
enterprise,  aiid  became  independent  of,. and  lo»t 
their  intecest  in,  the  parent  state*  .  On  the.  other 
hand,  it  was  essential  to  the  very  notion  ut  a 
KAijpei/x^a  that  it  should  be  a  public  onterprize, 
and  .should  always  retain  a  connectiun  more  or  less 
intimate  with  Athens  herself  The  word  K\ripovxia 
conveys  the  notion  of  {woperty  to  be  expected  and 
fbrmally  appropriated:  whereas  Uie  iwoucot  of 
ancient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lauds  for  theiq- 
selves*  not  to  divide  those  vchich  were  already 
conqoered.  ,, 

The  connection  with  the  parent  staie  sulisisted, 
as  has  'bocm  just  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Some- 
tiniMS,  as  in  the  case  of  X<esboS|  the  holders  of  land 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to 
the  <N'iginal  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained 
at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Public  Econ.  ofAikm^  p.  431 , 
2nd  ed.)  The  condition  of  these  icAi/povxot  did 
not  diflfcr  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had 
estates  in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they 
not  only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in 
the  capacity  of  landholden  of  Lesbos  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have 
borne  any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case 
was  where  the  KKripovxoi  resided  on  their  estates, 
and  either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants, 
formed  a  new  community.  These  stiU  retained 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance 
only  precluded  them  frcm  exercising :  they  used 
the  Athenian  courts;  and  if  they  or  their  chil- 
dren wished  to  return  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of 
course  they  regained  the  exercise  of  their  former 
privileges.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  positive 
proof  (Bockh,  RiiL  p.  429):  as  the  object  of  these 
icKripovxiai  was  to  fonn  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  kindly  as 
possible :  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  be«i  found  to  risk,  in  a  doubt- 
ful enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connecUon  misht  gni' 
dually  dissolve,  and  the  KKi^ftovxoi  sink  mto  the 
condition  of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wh(Jly  from 
the  mother  country.  In  Aegina,  Scione,  Potidaea, 
and  other  places,  where  the  original  community 
was  done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect: 
either  the  new  comers  would  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienaUon 
alluded  to  above ;  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  might  make  the  colonists  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems 
impossible  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite 
relation  with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although 
such  cases  undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
KKtipovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries. 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colcmy.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
colonies  which  were  established  as  military  out- 
posts, in  otherwise  unfovourable  situations,  would 
bear  such  a  burthen :  at  the  same  time  it  seeinti 
improbable  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily 
forego  the  tribute  which  it  had  prerionsly  received, 
where  the  lands  had  fonneriy  belonged  to  tributary 
allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
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Ibr  file  Extension  and  pennanence  of  her  tolonml 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  proyide 
fer  die  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  ibrtnno  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  dass  of 
persons  the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed;  the 
adtte  provided  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  jonmey.  The  principle  of  diri- 
■ion,  doubtless,  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  par- 
take in  the  adventore,  applied  Toluntarily  ;  it  was 
then  determined  by  lot  who  should  or  should  not 
Rcerre  a  share.  Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  death,  recehred  all  the  honours 
of  the  {bonder  of  a  colony  {ohcurHis), 

The  derochiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Aegoe- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Atheniasi  power. 

(Spenheim,  De  Us»  ef  PrauL  Ntamtm,  vol.  i 
p.  55d,  Slc  ;  Bougainville,  Q^tU  koieni  let  droita 
dn  mHropoUt  Qrecque$  nor  les  eohniety  dto,  Paris, 
1 745 ;  Heyne,  De  Veterum  Ooloniarum  Jure 
ffmggme  CiuMu,  Gott  1 766,  also  in  Opmeula^  voL  i 
p.  2^;  Sainte  Croix,  De  tEtatetduSortdeeOolames 
ties  amdeusPettplea,  Philadelphie,  1779;  Hegewisch, 
Ceagr.  wuL  Hut  NachridUen^  die  Coiomen  der 
CriedeH  bebrefend,  Altona,  1808 ;  Baoul-Rochette, 
llistoire  critique  de  C^EUAUttement  dee  Coloniet 
Orecqmesj  Paris,  1815,  4  vols. ;  Wichers,  De 
Cofottiie  Vetervan^  Groningae,  1825;  Pfefferkom, 
Die  Cslamen  der  AU-Griociien^  Kdnigsbeig,  1838 ; 
Hermann^  Ldahwh  der  Griech,  Staaiealth,  §73. 
dec. ;  Wachsmnth,  IIeUen.Alterthiniuk.  voL  i.  p.  95, 
2nd  ed. ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jtaria  PnlUd  Graee, 
p.414,  &&;  Bockh,  PubUa  Boon,  o/ AOena,  p. 
424,  &c)  [B.  J.] 

2l  Roman.  The  word  colonia  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  verb  eoiere,  **  to  cultivate,**  and  as 
the  word  co&miw,  which  probably  originally  signified 
a  **'  tiller  of  the  earth.**  The  English  word  colony, 
which  b  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  ecdonisation  seems  to  nave  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popu' 
ktion,  with  arms  in  their  hands  (UfA  vt&rns),  to 
seek  for  a  new  home.  (Dionys.  Antiq,  Rom,  i.  16.) 
But  these  were  apparently  men  bainds  of  adven- 
tnren,  and  such  colonies  rather  resembled  the  old 
Greek  colonies,  than  those  by  which  Rome  ex- 
tended her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Cotonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  fiir 
bade  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
aad  the  proetioe  was  continued  during  the  republic 
and  vnder  the  empire.  Sigonins  (De  Antiquo 
Jure  Italiaey  p.  215,  &c)  enumerates  six  main 
eansca  at  reasons  which,  from  time  to  time,  induced 
the  Romans  to  send  out  colonies  ;  and  these 
causes  are  connected  with  many  memorable  events 
in  Roman  history.  Colonies  were  intended  to 
keep  in  check  a  conquered  people,  and  also  to 
repress  hostile  incursions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
colony  of  Namia  (Li v.  x.  10),  which  was  founded 
to  cheek  the  Umbri  ;  and  Mintumae  and  Sinuessa 
(x.  21),  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii  46),  which 
were  founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero  {De 
Leg,  Agr,  ii.  27)  calls  the  old  Italian  colonics  the 
**  pcupugnacula  imperii  ;  *^  and  in  another  passage 
(7'ro  Font,  c  1)  he  calls  Narbo  Martius  (Nar- 
Uniic),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia,  "Co- 
louia  nostronun  civium,  specula  p4)puli  liouuuii  ct 
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propQgnaciilam.**  Another  object' wiis  to  increasd 
the  pGTwer  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  j^pulation; 
(Liv.  xxvii.  d.y  Sometimes  the  immediate  objiect 
of  a  colony  was  to  cairy  off  a  number  of  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  also 
established  for  thd  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran 
soldiers,  a  practice  which  was  begun  under  the 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi.  4),  and  continued  mider  th^ 
emperors :  these  coloniae  were  caDed  mHitares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216.  ed.  Casaub.), 
when  spedting  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  noirth 
of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  places  wertf 
retained,  and  that  though  the  people  in  his  time 
were  all  Roman,  they  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  previous  ooeupien  of  the  soil.  This  hct  is  is 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  garrisoni 
phinted  in  conqu^ied  towns,  and  the  colonists  had 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  teiritory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  lived  together  with  the 
new  settlers,  who  alone  composed  the  proper  co« 
hmy.  (Dionys.  Jnfil^.  i?om.  ii.  53.)  The  conquered 
people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
definition  of  a  colonia  by  Gdlius  (xvL  13)  will 
appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently 
exact :  —  **  Ex  dvitate  quasi  propagatae  —  populi 
Romani  quasi  effigies  parvae  simiuacraqne.** 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  pie- 
biscitum,  or  senatusconsultnm  ;  a  fiu:t  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adventurers,  but  had  a  regular  organisation  by  the 
parent  state.  According  to  an  aadent  definitioa 
quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,\,  1 2),  a 
colony  is  a  body  of  dtizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to 
possets  a  commonwealth,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of  that  people 
to  whom  thev  belong  ;  and  it  is  added,  those  are 
col(nues  which  are  founded  by  public  act,  not  by 
any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  coloniaa  were  l^;«s  agiariae, 
or  laws  for  the  division  ^nd  assignment  of  publife 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  cdony^ 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion {ooUnUam  deducen).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (6-mm- 
viri  ad  eoUmoe  dedMcendoey  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  vl  21 )« 
We  also  read  of  duumviri,  quinqueviri,  vigintiviri 
for  the  lame  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantity 
of  land  that  was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  much 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  person.  No  Roman 
could  be  sent  out  as  a  colonist  without  his  fireo 
consent,  and  when  the  colony  was  not  an  inviting 
Mie,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  number  of  volun- 
teers.    (Liv.  vi.  21,  X.  21.) 

Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome 
{nomina  dederunt^  Liv.  i.  1 1,  the  first  time  that  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  expression).  Cicero  (Pro 
Dom.  c.  30)  says  that  Roman  dtizens  who  chose 
to  become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  vo- 
luntarily {auctore*  JaUi\  for  this  was  a  capitis 
demiuutio  ;  and  in  another  passage  {Pro  Caieein, 
33)  he  alleges  the  fact  of  Roman  citizens  going 
out  m  Latin  colonies  as  a  proof  that  loss  of  civitas 
mudt  be  a  voluutfury  act.  It  is  true  that  a  memi.er 
of  a  Roiiuui  colony  would  sustsiiu  no  capitis  de- 
I  minutio^  but  in  this  case  also  there  sccnis  no  rcasoo 
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for  sapfposSng  thai  he  ever  joined  snch  a  colony, 
iirithoat  his  consent 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  annj  (aub  TexiUo\  which  is  in 
dicated  on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already^  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by 
a  ploogh,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coin&, 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territoty,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not  (Cic  Pkil,  ii  40), 
was  at  least  marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Thus  the  urbs  and  territory  of  the  colonia  re- 
spectively corresponded  to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its 
territory.  Religious  ceremonies  always  accom- 
panied the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
niversary was  afterwards  4)bserved.  (Plutarch, 
C  Graccliusj  1 1  ;  Servius,  ad  Aen,  v.  755  ;  Cic. 
ad  Attic  iv.  1).  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (augpi- 
eofo  dedweta).  This  merely  means  that  so  long  as 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  same  place  ;  a  doctrine  that 
would  hardly  need  prooj^  for  a  new  colony  implied 
a  new  assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  settlers  {novi 
adaerifit)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lauds 
not  already  assigned.  (J^iv.  vi.  30  ;  Cic.  PkU.  ii. 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  colony  to 
receive  a  tuppUmentwnty  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(Liv.  zxxL  49),  and  in  other  cases  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  27) ;  and  a  colony  might  be  re-established,  if 
it  seemed  necessary,  from  any  cause  ;  and  under 
the  emperors  such  re-establishment  might  be 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  27*  Puteoli ;  and  the  note  iu  Oberlin^s 
Tacitus.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
colony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employ- 
ment to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom 
Cicero  enumerates  —  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii, 
praecones,  architect!.  The  foundation  of  a  colony 
might  then,  in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  mcaaiu'c,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popularity,  but  it  would  give  those  in  power  an 
opportunity  of  providing  places  for  many  of  their 
friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  andrit 
had  a  res  publica;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy  (xxxix.  55)  the  question 
wns  whether  Aqnileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  or  a  Latina  colonia  ;  a  question  that 
had  no  reference  to  the  persons  who  should  form 
the  colony,  but  to  their  political  rights  with  rospect 
to  Rome  as  members  of  the  colony.  The  members 
of  a  Roman  colony  (colonia  civium  Rotnanorum) 
must,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  have  always  had 
the  same  rights,  which,  as  citisens,  they  would  have 
at  Rome.  [Civitas.]  They  were,  as  Niebuhr 
r(>marks,  in  the  old  Roman  colonies,  **  the  populus ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  commonalty."  These  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  frequently 
formed  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  till  the  old  inhabitants  obtained  the 
comraercium  and  connubium,  in  other  words,  the 
civitas  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  among  the  various 
causes  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
dered new  supplies  of  colonists  necessary,  we 
should  enumerate  the  want  of  Roman  women  ;  for 
tlie  children  of  a  Roman  were  not  Roman  citiseus 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,  or  unless  sho  belonged 
to  a  people  with  which  there  was  connubium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the 
relation  of  an  ancient  Ronum  colonia  to  Rome 
That  the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  per- 
fect demonstration ;  though  most  writers,  following 
Sigonius,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by 
becoming  memben  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the 
suifragium  and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  Such  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Roman 
citizenship  [Civitas],  which  was  a  personal,  not  a 
local  right ;  and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  very 
principle  of  Roman  polity  apparent  in  the  establish' 
ment  of  Roman  colonies.  Further,  the  loss  of  the 
suf&agium  and  honores  would  have  been  a  species 
of  capitis  deminutio,  and  it  is  clear,  firom  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  consequences  of  a  Roman  volun-' 
tarily  joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  such  consc* 
quences  resulted  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Roman  ever  became  a  member 
of  a  Ronuui  colony  without  his  consent,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  (heir  garrison  character,  and 
to  join  a  colony  was  a  kind  of  military  service ;  but 
such  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply- 
ing any  loss  of  privilege,  justifies  quite  a  different 
conclusion. 

Puteoli,  Salemum,  Buxentum  were  coloniae 
civium  Romanornm  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45)  ;  the  Fercn- 
tinates  made  a  daim,  that  Latini  who  should  give 
in  their  names  as  willing  to  join  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  should  thereby  become  civcs  Roman  L 
Some  Latini  who  had  given  in  their  names  for 
the  coloniae  of  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Buxentum, 
thereupou  assumed  to  act  as  cives  Romani,  but  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  claim.  This  shows, 
if  it  requires  showing,  that  the  cives  of  Romanae 
coloniae  continued  to  be  circs  Romani.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were  in  a  sense  n  port  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  dves,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  suffragiura,  and  perhaps 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  Uiis  is 
not  certain.  They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
civitas  without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by 
the  drcumstance  of  the  word  dvitas  being  used 
loosely  by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  were  dvea 
in  a  sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  mnk  of  socii,  and 
they  were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation. 
They  lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  the  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  Roman  law,  so  for  as  that  was 
practicable.  Even  the  commercium  and  connu- 
bium with  the  people  of  their  ovm  stock,  were  some- 
times taken  firom  them  (Liv.  ix.  43,  viii.  14),  and 
thus  they  were  disunited  from  their  own  nation 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  without  having 
the  full  civitas.    So  for,  then,  vna  the  dvitas  (with* 
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ObI  tic  ralhgiiiin)  fram  being  iIwByi  a  deiinble 
•xadiliim,  u  lonH  vritcn  hare  lappoKd,  thnt  it 
VBi  in  fiut  the  badm  of  unitDde ;  and  ume  Btatc* 
FixD  preferred  tbeir  foimcr  relation  to  Rome,  to 
being  tDcorpomtcd  with  it  lU  complete  citizeni.  It 
■{■pc*'*  'lint,  in  MUDa  ouea  Bl  lesat,  a  pncfectui 
iuri  dicundo  thu  lent  from  Borne  to  ndminiitei 
jnslice  among  the  umqueted  people,  and  between 
ihcin  and  the  colanL  It  uppean  aha  to  be  clearly 
fHoved  hj  namerom  initoncei,  that  t}]e  coiiditioa 
of  the  conquered  people  among  whom  a  colnnj  wnj 
•ent,  vai  oat  or^inallT  alvayi  tho  Himc  ;  >ODie- 
thbig  depended  on  the  reiittance  of  the  people, 
and  the  temper  of  the  Rnmani,  at  the  time  of  the 
ennqueit  oraurrcnder.  Thni  the  coniiiicrcd  Italian 
town*  nigbt  original!;  have  the  dnlai  in  di^rent 
degrert,  until  they  all  finally  obtained  the  complete 

obuuDed  It  befbre  the  aoclal  war,  aad  othen  by 
the  Julia  lex. 

The  nalota  of  a  tdtin  colony  will  appear  niR- 
cwntly  frnoi  what  ia  laid  here,  mi  in  the  aitidci 
Civrr^a  and  LiTiNiTjia. 

Bciidei  these  coloniae,  there  were  coloniae  lulici 

were  not  colonie*.  Sigonioi,  and  mod  wbiequonl 
writeia,  haie  coniidered  the  Jul  Ilnlicum  ai  a  per- 
•ooal  right,  like  the  Civiiaa  and  Latiniloi ;  but 
Savigny  hai  ihown  it  (0  be  <)uite  a  different  thing. 
The  ju  Italicom  waagronted  to  faTourcd  provincial 
citia  ;  it  WH  a  grant  Co  the  community,  not  to  the 
individual!  compwing  iL  Thii  right  coniiited  in 
quirilarian  ownenhip  of  the  •oil  (comtnerciuin), 
and  ita  appurtenant  capacity  of  nuncipatio,  uiu- 
eapion,  and  rindicauo,  together  witli  freedom  from 
taxo  ;  and  alfo  in  n  municipal  conitituliun,  after 
ihc  ^hion  of  the  Italian  lownt,  with  dnumrin, 
qgini|UennalL'a,  aedilei,  and  a  juriidictio.  Many 
proviDcial  (onoi  which  pcaieued  the  jus  Itnli 
fcive  on  their  coiiit  the  figure  of  ''      "' 


with  the  hand  raited,  which  wai  the  peculiar 
■ymbol  of  mnnidpel  liberty.  (Obemidia  Martga, 
lIoraL  SaL\.S.  120.)  Pliny  (iii.  3  and  21)  hu 
■nentioaed  Kieral  town*  that  had  the  ju  Italicum ; 
and  Lngdumtm,  Vienna  (in  Dauphin^,  and  colonia 
Agrippincoiia  had  (hia  privilege  It  follows  from 
the  nature  of  thia  pirilege,  tint  town*  which  had 
the  Latinitai  or  the  Ciiitaa,  which  wni  a  pergonal 
priiilege,  might  not  have  the  ju*  Iialiciim  ;  but  the 
loKia  which  hod  the  jut  Ilnlicum  could  hardly  bo 

Idtinilaa,  and  we  cannot  conccite  that  it  waa  ever 
giira  to  a  town  o(  PetegrinL 

The  eelonial  lyitem  of  Rome,  which  originitrd 
in  ihe  earlieit  ages,  mu  well  nd^Icd  to  ttrengtlicn 
and  eilend  hei  power — "  By  the  coloaiet   the 
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nlida 
checked,  the  iinil;  ol 
guagediffu>ed."  (Machiaielli,  quoted  by  Niebubr.) 
The  conntriee  which  the  Roman*  ennquercd  within 
the  limit!  of  Italy,  were  inhabited  by  naljoni  that 
ilcd  the  toil  and  had  citiea.  To  deatny  such  a 
population  wat  not  poatible  nor  politic  ;  but  it  wai 
a  wise  policy  to  take  [ait  of  their  lands,  and  to 
plant  bodie*  of  Roman  ciliieni,  and  alto  Latinnc 
'  ■  e,  among  the  conquered  people.  The  po wit 
1*  over  her  colonic*  wat  derved,  a*  Niebuhr 
'U  remarked,  ^  From  the  rnpremocy  of  tho 
state,  to  which  the  colonies  of  Rome,  like 
a  Rr>nuui  fomilj,  even  aflcr  they  had  grown 
urily,  continued  unallembly  tubjcct"  In 
bet,  the  nouon  of  Ihe  palria  potcatna  will  be  found 
\k  at  the  foundation  of  the  inititutiona  of  Rome. 
The  prinnple*  of  the  system  of  colonitation  were 
fully  eitablished  in  the  caity  aget  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
coloniei  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
it,  were  compoicd  of  soldien,  in  die  latter  part  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  earlier  empcren.  The 
first  colony  eslabliihcd  beyond  the  Hmitt  of  Italy 
wo.  Carthago  (VelL  ii.  15)  ;  Narba  Martin*  » 

iheneit.     Ncm  

by  Auguslui,  ai 

medals  {Hasebe,  Laicat  Hei , 

eitant  inscription  at  Nimcs. 


In  addition  to  the  evidence  fnirn  written  books  of 
the  iramerout  coloaiet  established  by  the  Romani 
in  Italy,  and  sub»oqnently  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  mcdnli  and  inscripdona, 
in  which  COL^  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates ihit  fad,  or,  at  in  the  lata  orSinope,(heOreek 
inscription  KOAIINEIA.  Septimins  Severn*  made 
Tyre  a  colonia  Veteranomm  (Rasche,  Zotma  Rei 
A'BBiariae, TVna).  Theprodigiouiactirityof  Rome 
in  lellling  coloniet  in  Italy  it  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frentinus  or  the  Fseudo-Frontinut  (/>> 
Culo*iii),  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  old 
towns,  which  wen  either  walled  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new  defences. 

established  under  the 


1   tho  e: 


of  great  oppression,  and  lands  were  asiigned  to  the 
veterans  without  regard  to  exitlmg  rightt. 

Under  the  emperen,  all  legishitive  authority 
being  then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundatioa 
of  a  colony  wat  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and 
often  merely  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  *onn 
bvoured  spot.  Thut  M.  Aunlius  raissd  to  the 
rank  of  colonia  the  small  town  (vicus)  of  Halalc, 
at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  where  hit  wUe  Fauiliiia 
died.     {Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Fkiloi.  c.  26.)     Tho 

Icgiont,  with  their  tribunes  and  centurions,  who 
being  united  by  mutual  affection,  composed  a 
political  body  (rwTwUica) ;  but  it  wa*  a  com- 
plaint in  the  time  cnf  Nero,  that  soldiers,  who  wen 
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tiamaij^  to  one  another,  withcnit  any  hctiA^  witTi*' 
out  any  ^ond  of  niiion,  were  sud^iiKnly  brooght  to- 
getker  on  one  spot,  **  nam«ra«  ma^s  quam  colonia  ** 
(Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  27).  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  i^ans  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  oompkint, 
thnt  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  (k  forty 
years,  were  seponited,  and  dispersed  in  remote 
parts  ;  where  they  received,  wider  the  name  of  a 
grant  of  hnds  (per  nomen  agrorum\  swampy  traett 
and  barren  mountains.     (Tacit  ^nn.  i  17.) 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  intenial 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  Reman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  oiganised  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  ^  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of 
the  communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This 
free  municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  both  principal  classes  of  sucli  constitu- 
tions, municipia,  and  coloniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  place  into  a  pracfcctura,  is  men- 
tioned afterwards  ;  and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella, 
are  merely  smaller  communitaea,  with  an  incom- 
plete  organisation.^  (Savigny.)  As  in  Rome,  so 
in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assembly  had  originally 
the  sovereign  power  ;  they  chose  the  magistrates, 
and  could  even  make  laws.  (Cic  De  Leg.  iii  16.) 
When  the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transfened  by 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  what- 
ever power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum  ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia  ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  2.  De  Decuriordbus,  &c)  Thus, 
in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
torians, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contained 
a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magis- 
tratus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus, 
and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones. 
Augustus  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  in  Italy.  All  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  voting  at  Rome ;  but  such  a  privilege  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citizens  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  Rome.  Augustus  (Sueton.  c  46) 
devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  decuriones 
sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the 
popular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of 
Augustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of 
the  popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  the 
duumviri  (Ci&  Agr.  Leg,  ii.  34,  ad  Attic,  ii.  6), 


or  qtiattiMi*vii^  -bo  called,  as  the-munfi^n'nif^hfe 
vary,  wliose  functions  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establishment 
of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seems  to 
have  been  the  moot  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  admuintration  of  justice,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  on  inscriptiwis  ''Duumviri  J. 
D."  {jiiri  diemdo),  "  Quattuorviri  J.  D.**  They 
were  styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the 
name  magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the 
most  general  name  fw  all  persons  who  filled  similar 
situations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  in« 
scriptions  to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and 
even  dictator  and  pcaetor  occur  under  the  empire 
and  under  the  i^pubUa  The  office  of  the  duumviri 
lasted  a  Tear.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  re> 
public  the  jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil 
matters  was  unlimited,  and  that  it  was  only  noder 
the  empire  that  it  was  restricted  in  the  mannei 
which  appcan  from  the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefectns 
juri  dicimdo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  co- 
existent with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ; 
but  the  praefectns  wat  appointed  annually  in 
Rome  (Livy,  xxvi  16),  and  sent  to  the  town 
called  a  praefectuia,  which  might  be  either  a  mu- 
nicipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a  praefectura 
difiered  from  other  Italian  town&  Capua,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  waa  made  a  pmefectuFo.  (Yell.  ii.  44,  and 
the  note  of  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cassias,  xzxviii.  7.) 
Arpinnm  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  prae- 
fectura (Cia  ad  Fam,  xiii.  11;  Festus,  s.  v, 
Ptae/ectmra) ;  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place, 
obtained  the  highest  honours  that  Rome  could 
confor. 

The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalia,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionacy,  was  also  a 
municipal  magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the 
censor  at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to 
the  quaestor  also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy 
(xxix.  15)  as  magistrates  of  the  twelve  Latin 
colonies.  The  quinquennales  were  sometimes 
duumviri,  sometimes  quattuorviri ;  but  they  are 
always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  duumviri 
and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functions  are 
deariy  shown  by  Savigny  to  have  been  those  of 
censors.  They  held  their  office  for  one  year,  and 
during  the  four  intermediate  years  the  functions 
were  not  exercised.  The  office  of  censor  or  quin- 
quennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the 
duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  filled  Zy  those 
who  had  discharged  the  othejf  offices  of  the  muu- 
dpality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  oiganisatioL 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
empire,  the  reader  is  neferred  to  an  admirable 
chapter  in  Savigny  {Getehichie  dee  Bom,  ReckU^ 
&C.  voL  L  p.  1 6,  &c). 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  present  subject, 
and  the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature 
of  a  praefectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  munici- 
pium was  a  body  of  persons  who  teere  not  (Festus, 
$.  V,  Munie^pnan)  Roman  citizens,  but  possessed  all 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  except  the  sufiragium 
and  the  honores.  But  the  communities  enumerated 
as  examples  of  this  kind  ot  municipium  are  the 
Fnndani,  Formiani,  C'lmuini,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini, 
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Hid  TiMnkn^;  wbieli  wene  o6iiqiraiei  itBtas  {Ihts 
m  14)^  Bad  Kcoived  the  ciTitai  wibboui  the  biiC<* 
fm|iiim{  and  all  tbeae  places  teoeiTed  the  com* 
pl^  dvkaa  befiore  the  sedal  wbi^  or,  as  Festus 
fjcprcMes  it,  **  Post  aiiqaot  aanes  dves  Romam 
e1l«eti  nnt**    It  is  singular  thai  another  ancient 
definition  of  this  daaa  <tf  municipia  says,  that  the 
penons  who  had  the  i%hu  of  Roman  eitisens^ 
cnept  the  hooeses,  were  cives;  and  among  such 
commanities  tare  envnemted' theCimiani,  Acer* 
rani,  and   Atdlani      This  >diserepancj  meralj 
dwvB  that  ^e  later  RoBBan  writers  nsed  the  word 
eivis  in  a  Terf  loose  rinse,  whkh  we  eaanot  be 
soipriied  at,  as  they  wioto  at  a  tase  when  these 
diMiaelioas  had  eeuedL    Another  kind  of  muni- 
cipimn  was,  when,  a  civitas  was  completely  iboof* 
panted  witii  the  Roman  slate ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anagnini  (Lir^  is;  SS),  Caerites,  and  Axicini, 
whodsopletely  lost  aH  internal  administiation  of 
their  cities ;  while  the  Tnaenlani  and  Lannvini  re- 
tained their  mteraal  eonsthntioB,  and  their  magis- 
trnte  called  a  dictator.    A  third  class  of  municipia 
WW  these  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the  full 
privileges  of  Roman  dtiiens,  and  also  the  internal 
administrstian  of  their  own  dties,  as  the  Tibnrtes, 
PRKnestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bononi* 
enies,  Phwentini,  Nepesini,  Sntrini,  and  Lucrenses, 
vLocenseaP).  The  fint  fire  of  those  were  dvitates 
todonmi ;  and  the  second  fire,  coloniae  Latinae : 
they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  e£fect 
cf  the  Jidia  Lex,  Ka  BO, 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectnra 
WIU80  caHed  from  the  eifoumstonee  of  a  praefeetus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.    Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  pmefectniae,  eays  Festus,  **  In 
'^uibos  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundinae  agebantur,  et 
ent  quaedam   eamm    respublica,   neque    tamen 
magistmtus  saos  habebant ;  in  qnas  legibus  prae* 
fecti  mittebantnr  quotaafiis,  qui   jus  dicerent.** 
Thus  a  pmefectora  had  a  respablica,  but  no  magis- 
tntus.  Feetos  then  makes  two  diribions  of  praefec- 
torae.  To  the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti 
choeen  at  Rome  (populi  eiiffragio) ;  and  he  enn> 
mentes  ten  pbices  in  Campania  to  which  these 
qnattnorriri  were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and 
Acerra,  which  were  municipia;  and  Voltumiun, 
Litemum,  and  Pnteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies 
ettablishiMl  after  the  second  Punic  war.     The 
second  diriaion  of  praefecturae  comprised  those 
places  to  which  the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  prae- 
feetus every  year,  namely.  Fundi,  Fonniae,  Caere, 
Vcnafrum,  AUifac,  Privemmn,  Anagnia,  Frusino, 
Keate,  Satumia,  Nureia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  com- 
phira.    Only  one  of  them,  Satumia,  was  a  colony 
of  Roman  dtiaens  (Lir.  zxxiz.  55) ;  the  rest  are 
municipia.     It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt  that  all 
the  munidpia  of  the  older  period,  that  is,  up  to  the 
tune  when  the  complete  civitas  was  given  to  the 
Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefecturae,  and  that 
some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  also 
praefecturae.     Now  as  the  praefiictus  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(Jwi  dieimdo\  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintainmg 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.    The  name  prae- 
fectura  continued  after  the  year  b.c:  90 ;  but  it 
seems  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary 
ceased  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefec- 
turae acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistcatus 
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of 'their  own  choosmg^  as  ia  the  case  of  Piiteeli, 
]i.a  «S^  <Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  31.)  The.fittt 
class  or  khid  of  piaefecti,  the  quattaorviri,  who 
were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by  Au- 
gustus, in  conformity  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
policy,  B.G.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Loz  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  re*- 
oeived  tha  Bosaan  dvitaa,  still  retained  their  in-r 
tsraal  oonstitation  {  but,  with  respect  to  Rome, 
were  all  included  under  the  name  of  mnnidpiat 
thus  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latume 
dvitatea^  then  became  Roman  nnmicipiB.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bononia  and  Loea  which  were  origin- 
ally Latmae  coloniae,  also  becams  Roman  mu- 
nidpia hi  consequence  of  eeceiving  the  Roman 
dvitas,  though  they  retained  theb  old  cdoniai 
constitntion  and  the  name  of  colonia.  Thus 
Cicero  {m  Pie.  &33)  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  munidmum,  though  in  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  SbopL 
(a  14)  he  enumerates  munidpia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae,  as  the  thred  kinds  of  towns  or  com- 
munities under  which  were  comprehended  all  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  testimony  of  die  Heradeotie 
tablet  is  to  the  like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  muni- 
dpia, coloniae,  and  praefiectaiae  as  the  three  kinds 
of  places  which  had  a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to 
which  enumeration  it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  ns 
comprehending  all  the  kinds  of  pkces  in  which 
bodies  of  Rmum  citixens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  nnmidpium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  already  given, 
acqmrod  a  narrower  import  after  &a  90,  and  in 
this  narrower  import  signified  the  civitates  sodomm 
and  coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete 
members  of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was 
then  really  no  difference  between  these  munidpia 
and  the  coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin, 
and  in  their  original  internal  constitution.  The 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  — 
The  old  Roman  colonies  (cietttiii  RomaHorum)  were 
placed  in  conquered  towns ;  and  the  colonists  con- 
tinued to  be  Roman  dtisens.  These  colonies  were 
near  Rome  (Liv.  i.  11,  27,  56,  ii.21, 89),  and  few 
in  number.  Probably  some  of  the  old  Latinae  colo- 
niae were  established  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction 
with  other  Latin  states  (Aniimm),  After  the  con- 
quest of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were  established 
by  the  Romans  in  various  paru  of  Italy.  These 
colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the  colonies 
dvium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  ther  are  some- 
times called  coloniae  populi  Romani,  though  they 
were  not  coloniae  dvium  Romanorum.  (Liv.zxvii. 
9,  zxiz.  15.)  Roman  dtizens  who  chose  to  jom 
such  colonies,  gave  up  their  civic  rights  for  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established, 
few  Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war  (b.c.  201),  and 
these  few  were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Ameur^ 
&&).  These  Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and 
part  of  the  Roman  state ;  but  they  had  not  the 
civitas :  they  had  no  political  bond  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  the  administration  of  their 
internal  af&irs.  The  colonies  of  ihe  Gracchi  were 
Roman  colonies ;  but  their  object,  like  that  of  sub* 
sequent  Agrarian  laws,  was  merely  to  provide  for 
the  poorer  dtizens :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  had  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
conservation  of  the  lioman  empire  in  Italy,    After 
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tb«  patting  of  the  Lex  Julio,  which  gnire  the 
ci vitas  to  the  sodi  mid  the  Latin  colonies,  the 
object  of  establiahing  Roman  and  Latin  colonies 
ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thenceforward 
settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperora,  in  the 
provinces.  (Plin.  NaL  HisL  iii.  4.)  These  military 
colonies  had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but 
their  internal  organisation  might  be  various. 

The  following  references,  in  addition  to  those 
already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abundant 
sniirces  of  information :  —  (Sigonius,  De  Jure  An" 
tiffun^  &C.  ;  Niebuhr,  Raman  Hidory ;  Savigny, 
Ui^r  dot  Jut  TtaUmmj  Zntwckr,  voL  v.  ;  Tc^ulae 
J/eradeenset,  Mazocki,  Neapw  1754  ;  Savigny,  Z>tfr 
Jiomiiche  VoUaaehlun  der  Tafd  von  Henulea; 
and  Rodorf!^  Ueber  die  Lex  MamiUa  de  CoUmutj 
SSeiiaehr.  vol  iz.  ;  Rudor£^  Dot  Ackerpemtx  tfon 
Sp,  ThortHS,  and  Puchta,  Ueber  dan  Malt  der 
Lex  Rvbria  de  GaUia  Cba/jpina,  ZeUsekr.  voL  x.  ; 
lieanfort.  Rep,  Rom,  t.  p.  278 — 308  ;  Madvig, 
Opuscula,  De  Jure  et  QmdiHone  Colomarum  Pcptdi 
Romam^  Hauniae,  1834 ;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den 
Untere^ied  der  Benenmuigen^  Mumctpium,  Odcma^ 
Praejeetura,  Berlin,  1840.)  [G.  L.] 

COLOliEa  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as 
pigments.  Book  viL  of  Vitnivius  and  several 
chapters  of  books  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  and  zxxr.  of 
Pliny ^8  Natiunl  History,  contain  much  intovsting 
matter  upon  their  nature  and  composition ;  and 
these  works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in 
book  V.  of  Dioscorides,  and  some  remarks  in 
Theophrastus  (De  Lapidibu»\  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  information  of  any  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From  these  sources, 
through  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  {PhiL  Trant,  ofUm  Rojfol  Society^ 
1815)  on  some  remains  of  ancient  colours  and 
paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and 
in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  are  enabled  to  col- 
lect a  tolerably  satisfitctory  account  of  the  colour- 
ing materials  employed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  inform- 
ation, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colourinff.  The 
errw  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself, 
who  says  (zxxv.  32),  *^Quatnor  coioribua  solis 
immortalia  ilia  open  feoere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex 
silaceis  Attioo,  ex  mbris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex 
nigris  atramento,  Apellcs,  Echion,  Melanthius, 
Necomacbus,  darissimi  pictores  ;**  and  (xzxv.  36), 
^  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
facta.**  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero  {Brututy  c.  18),  which, 
however,  directly  contradicts  the  statement  of 
Pliny: — **In  pictnra  Zeuxim  et  Polygnotum,  et 
Timanthem,  et  eorum,  qui  nou  sunt  usi  plusquam 
quattuor  coloribus,  formas  et  lineamenta  laudamus: 
at  in  Echione,  Nicomacho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam 
perfecta  sunt  omnia.**  Heie  Cicero  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  and 
Timanthes,  and  those  who  used  but  four  colours ; 
and  observes  in  contradistinction,  that  in  Echion, 
>«icomachus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  all  things 
were  perfect  But  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus  used 
but  four  colours,  including  both  black  and  white 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we  nndentuid 
by  **  ex  nigris  atnunonto  **  black  and  indigo),  is 
evidently  an  error,  independent  of  its  contnidiction 
to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  from 
it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  early  Greek 
painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four  pigments, 
is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny  himself 
speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the  four  in 
quMtion,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest  painters; 
the  iesta-trUa  (xxxv.  6)  and  einnabaru  or  vermilion, 
which  he  calls  also  minium  (xxxiiL  36).  He 
mentions  also  (xxxv.  21)  the  Eietrian  earth  used 
by  Nicomachus,  and  the  elqakantamm,  or  ivory- 
bhick,  used  by  Apelles  (xxxv.  25),  thus  contra- 
dicting himself  when  he  asserted  that  Apelles  and 
Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours.  The  above 
tradition,  and  the  eimpUx  color  of  Quintilian  (Oral, 
Inatit,  xiL  10),  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining 
any  limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks^ 
as  ^plied  to  painting ,  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  aoquaentanoe  with 
than.  That  the  painters  of  the  eariiest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent 
with  experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to 
four  pigments  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
and  is  opposed  to  both   reason   and  evidenoa 

[PiCTURA.] 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analysed  the  coIookb  of  the 
so-called  **  Aldobrandini  marriage,**  all  the  reds 
and  yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ; 
the  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper ;  the 
blacks  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing'  oxide  of 
manganese;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of 
lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours,  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(ffuaivm),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  difiEerent  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same 
tint  as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed 
with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows 
were  pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
ochre  mixed  with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  blues  were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit  made  by 
means  of  soda  and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper, 
approaching  ultramarine  in  tint,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  frit  of  Alexandria ;  its  composition, 
he  says,  was  perfect  —  "that  «f  embodying  the 
colour  in  a  composition  resembling  stone,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  elements  ;  this  is  a 
species  of  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  the  colouring  matter 
<^  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  a  hard  siliceous 
stone.** 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  block  wad,  or 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also  a  black 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  iok  r.f 
the  sepia  officinalis  or  cuttle  fish.     The  transparent 
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Ute  gian  of  the  anciente  he  tami  t6  be  ttahied 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  the  poiple  with  oxide  of 
BaoauflMk 

The  fbUowing  listi  compiled  from  the  diffiBrent 
MNuroes  of  our  inftimiatioii  concerning  the  pigmentt 
known  to  the  aadaitfly  will  aerre  to  eonyej  an 
idea  of  the  great  moioces  of  the  Greek  and  Ro> 
man  painten  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Dary,  were  folly 
eqoal  to  the  reioazoei  of  the  great  Italian  painten 
in  the  sixteenth  centniy: — 

Rbdu  The  ancient  reds  were  very  nmnerons. 
Ktnfd€apt^  fc£\ror,  camoftart't,  cinnabar,  Termilioo, 
hifolpharet  of  mereoiy^  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
VitniTiiia  mmt'ion. 

The  Kon^dHapi  *Iy9uc^«r,  ommAans  Indica^  men* 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Diosoorides,  was  what  is 
Tulgarly  called  dragon^'blood,  the  resin  obtained 
from  varioas  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

MiXroff  seems  to  hare  had  ▼arious  significa- 
tions ;  it  was  nsed  for  eoMO&iru;,  mmtwR,  red  lead, 
and  mMoo,  red  ochre.  There  were  Tarions  kinds 
of  ntbrieae,  the  Cappadodan,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Lemnian;  all  were,  howerer, 
red  iron  oxideB,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Lemnian,  from  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cap- 
padodan, called  by  the  Romans  rabrica  Sinopica, 
by  the  Qieeks3iMiirb,  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia, 
whence  it  was  first  bronght  iWe  was  also  an 
African  mbrica  called  doerciditm, 

Mininm,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  eenMsa  mto,  and,  according  to 
VitrnTioB,  wsmdioracka;  by  Uie  Oreeks,  lukrosy 
and,  aeoording  to  IHosoorides  (▼.  122),  fforBopdicay. 
Pliny  tdb  as  that  it  was  discovered  through  the 
accidenta]  calcination  of  some  mrutn  (white  lead) 
by  a  fire  in  the  Pdraeens,  and  was  first  used  as  a 
pigment  by  Nicias  of  Athens,  about  330  b.  c. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  hare  had 
Tarions  significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used 
difierently  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha, 
the  pale  or  msssioot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a 
mixture  of  the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently 
also  signified  realgar  or  the  red  snlphuret  of  arsenic : 
there  was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of 
Bsndancha  and  rubrica  caldned,  called  aandyx, 
vMv^  Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  ap- 
proach oar  crimson  m  tmt;  in  painting  it  was 
frequently  glased  with  purple  to  give  it  additional 
lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  hem  the  isle  of 
SyroB,  which  he  calls  Syricnm  ;  but  he  says  also 
that  it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica 
Sinopica. 

YxLLow.  Tellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  «t/  of  the  Romans,  the  &XP*  of  the  Greeks, 
fonned  the  base  of  many  other  yellows  mixed  with 
Tsriotts  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  different  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at 
Athens,  about  460  b.  c. 

*A/Krcruc^y,  cuiripiffmmtmm^  orpfanent  (yellow 
snlphuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yel- 
low ;  but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
ancient  paintings.  The  sandamcha  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Grbbn.  Chrj/toeoHa,  xpi^^'^o^^t  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or 
malacbite  (green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  ap- 
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pnored  of  by  theancients ;  its  tint>dependtd  upon 
the  quantity  of  carbooata  ef  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (dia- 
oelate  of  copporX  aentgo^  Utf  Us  x<i^<>^  <ypria 
oenpo^  and  oemsa,  and  a  particular  preparation  of 
verdigris  called  tooleeia.  Sir  U.  Davy  supposes 
the  ancients  to  have  used  also  acetate  of  copper 
(distilled  verdigris)  as  a  pigment  Besides  the 
above  were  several  green  earths,  all  cupreous 
oxides:  TJeodoHom  (ecoS^frioy),  so  called  from 
being  found  upon  the  estate  of  Theodotius,  near 
Smyrna  ;  AppUmwm ;  and  the  creto  viridity  com- 
mon green  earth  of  Veiona. 

Blus.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very 
numerals ;  the  principal  of  these  was  eaenUeuHt^ 
K^oMos,  azure,  a  speciea  of  verditer  or  blue  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties. 
It  was  generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Vitmvius  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Cyprian,  and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  the  moat  valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ultnunarine.  It  was  lAade  aJso  at  Pozzuoli  by  a 
certain  Vestoriua,  who  had  leamt  the  method  of  its 
preparation  in  Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  oodon.  There  was  also  a  irashed 
caeruleum  called  AnmmAhm,  and  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  this  called  trilmm. 

It  appean  that  ultrsmarine  (lapis  lasuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme* 
mum,  'ApfAitfioVf  from  Annenia,  whence  it  wsi> 
prociued.  Snlphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  lapis  laauli,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of 
TUbippu 

Indj^  Jndiam^  *h^uciv^  was  well  known  to 
theancients. 

Cobalt.  The  andent  name  for  this  mineral  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XoXkAs  of  Theophrastusy  which  ne  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  andent 
painting. 

PuRpLB.  The  andents  had  also  Kveral  kinds 
of  purple,  fmrpmiuum,  ottrum,  hyggmumj  and 
various  compound  colours.  The  most  valiuible  of 
these  was  tiie  purpurissum^  prepared  by  mixing 
the  creta  argmtaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of 
the  murex  (woptp^pa), 

Hyaffitmm^  taryww  (0o7if,  woad?),  accordmg  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  offmm  was  a  compound  of  red 
ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  oo&rs  asto  with  wine  vinegar. 

RubiaB  ftu&r,  madder-root 

Brown,  odra  tiito,  burnt  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga- 
nese, and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atroanentum,  fi4Kca^»  The  ancient 
blacks  were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for 
the  purposes  of  painting  were  depkcaUimtm,  ^Ae> 
ipdtnivovj  ivory-black  ;  and  ttygmum^  rpvytvou^ 
vine-black,  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs.  The  fbrmer 
was  used  by  Apdles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  ana 
Mioon. 

The  atramentuM  Imiicumy  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vitnivins,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian 
ink.  The  blacks  fttm  sepia,  and  the  black  woad, 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

Whitb.  The  orduiaiy  Greek  white  was  fMlmum, 
fitlXuU,  an  earth  firom  the  isle  of  Melos ;  for  fresco 
pamting    the  best  was  the  African  partutomium, 
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irapcur6iftoWt  so  called  from  the  plaM  of  its  origin 
on  the  oooat  of  Africa,  not  fiir  from  Egypt  There 
wai  also  4  white  earth  of  Eratria,  and  the  annu- 
larian  white,  ereta  aindcuia  or  €auilar$j  made  from 
the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  oenusa,  ^i/iA- 
0toy,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  amongst  the  Ro- 
man ruins. 

Sir  H.  Dayy  is  of  opinion  that  the  ainue,  the 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not 
undergone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the 
ancient  fresco  paintings  ;  but  that  many  of  the 
greens,  which  are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were 
origintdly  laid  on  in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  oolores/oridi  and 
eolores  oMsteri  (xxxr.  12)  ;  the  colores  florid!  were 
those  which,  in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the 
employer  to  the  p^mter,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
pense, and  to  secure  their  being  genuine  ;  they  were 
minium,  Armenium,  cinnabans,  chrysooolla,  Indi- 
cum,  and  purpurissum  ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri 

Both  Pliny  (xxxt.  12)  and  Vitrayius  (vii.  7) 
class  the  colours  tnto  natural  and  artificial ;  the 
natural  are  those  obtained  immediately  from  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  are  Sinopis, 
rubrica,  paraetonium,  melinnm,  Eretria,  and  anri- 
pigmentum ;  to  these  VitruTios  adds  ochia,  san- 
daracha,  minium  (vermafibii),  and  chxysooolla, 
being  of  metallic  origin.  The  others  are  called 
artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some  particular 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours,  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but  bemg  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space  without 
giving  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources 
of  the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have 
already  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colour,  and  conduaively  prove 
that  the  ancient  painters,  if  they  had  not  more, 
had  at  least  equal  resources  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  painting  with  the  artists  of  our  own 
times.  [R.  N.  W.] 

COLOSSUS  (KoXMTffisy,  The  oriffin  of  this 
word  is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  gram- 
marians being  either  ridicmous,  or  imperfect  in 
point  of  etymology.  (Etynu  Moff.  p.  526.  16; 
Festus,  s.  9.)  It  is,  however,  yery  ancien^  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Attic  writers.  (Blomf.  GVom.  ad  A  nek  Agam. 
406.)  It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  Uiger  than  life  (Hesych.  «.  e. ; 
Aesch.  Agam,  406  ;  SchoL  ad  Juo.  Sat.  viii  230), 
and  thence  a  person  of  extraordinary  stature  is 
termed  eoLouerot  (Suet  ChUg,  35)  ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  upper  members  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  require  to  be  of  huge  dimwisions 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  are  termed 
colomeolera  {koXoocucAt^pql,  Vitniv.  iiL  3,  com- 
pare Id*  X.  4).  Statues  of  this  kind,  simply 
colossal,  but  not  enonnously  large,  were  too 
common  amongst  the  Greeks  to  excite  observation 
merely  firom  their  size,  and  are,  therefore,  rnely 
referred  to  as  such ;  the  word  being  more  fiio- 
quently  applied  to  designate  those  figures  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions  {molM  ttaiaarwn^  tttrribiu  pam^ 
Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  which  were  first 
executed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 


COLUM. 

Among  the  colonel  statues  of  Gteece,  the  most 
celebrated,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  bronxe 
oolotmu  at  Rhodes  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippua.  (See  Diet,  of  O.  mmd  R*  Biog.  art 
CSkwwL^  Pliny  mentions  another  Greek  oolossua 
of  Apollo,  the  work  of  Cahunis,  which  cost  600 
talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high,  in  the  city  of 
Apollonia,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  capitol 
by  M.  LocuUus ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  at  Taientum,  by  Lysippns.  {Diet,  of 
G.  amd  JL  Biog,  art  Lgg^jpua,)  To  the  list  of 
Pliny  must  be  added  the  more  important  colossal 
statues  of  Pheidias,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
were  his  chryselephantine  statues  of  Zeus,  at 
Olympia,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens ;  the  largest  was  his  bronse  statue  of 
Athena  Piomachus,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Amongst  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly  by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  are  the  following : — 1.  A  statue 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp. 
Carvilius,  fimn  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which 
was  so  IsLige  that  it  could  be  seen  firom  the  Alban 
mount  (Plin.  Lc)  2.  A  bronxe  statue  of  Apollo 
at  the  Palatine  library  (Plin.  /L  &),  to  which  the 
bronse  head  now  preserved  in  the  capitol  probably 
belonged.  3.  A  bronae  statue  <^  Augustus,  in  the 
forum,  which  bore  his  name.  (Mart  ^.  viii  44. 
7.)  4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed 
by  Zenodoms  in  marble,  and  theref<ve  quoted  by 
Pliny  in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was 
then  lost  Its  height  was  1 10  or  120  feet  (Plin. 
L  e. ;  Suet  Nero,  31.)  It  was  originally  placed  in 
the  Testibule  of  the  domus  aurea  (Mart  ^peeL  ii. 
1,  JE^  L  71.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi  15)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon  which 
it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  fimm  it  the  con- 
tiguous amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  **  Colosseum.**  Having  suffered  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  golden  house,  it  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him  converted  into 
a  statue  of  the  sun.  (Hieronym.  ta  Hab.  c.  3 ; 
Suet  Viaap.  18  ;  Plin.  L  c. ;  compare  Lamprid. 
Commod.  17 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  15.)  Twenty- 
four  elephants  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  re- 
more  it,  when  he  was  about  to  build  the  temple  of 
Rome.  (Spart  Hadr,  19.)  5.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronse  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum.  (Stat  Sylv,  i. 
1.  1  ;  Mart  Ep,  L  71.  6.)  [A.  R.] 

COLUM  0i0ft6s\  a  strainer  or  colander,  was 
used  for  straining  wine,  milk  olive-oil,  and  other 
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liqniJii  Tb«>  m  find  it  anplojsd  b  tha 
of  olir»-Al  to  noAiTa  thtt  juiu  of  th«  berr^ 
fRBKl  Dot  by  Ifac  prchun.  8adi  cohi  inn  tati» 
of  hair,  btwna  or  niilic*  (Virg.  Otarg,  ii.  342 ; 
r«liim.  JL  A  ziL  19).  Thow  that  werg  nied  u 
Klick*  «f  )|1XBI7  for  ■tniiiiag  wine  irsn  fro- 
qunrtlj  iiuda  of  aome  MaUl,  antli  aa  bnmia  or 
■ilTct  {AthsL  p.  470,  d.}  Varioni  ipeeunou  of 
cola  lure  been  foimd  at  Pompeii.     The  pnoeding 

The  Rmuiu  filled  the  ilnbitr  witb  loe  or  nM 
(eola  maaria)  in  otdel  (□  coal  and  dilute  tba  wii 
Utiwninetii>etbatitwaideaied.rNiJ[.J   [J.Y.] 

COLUHBA'RIUH,  liCeiallj  a  dore^ota  or 
pigfoii-bauae,  w  need  to  exprcai  &  variety  of  ob- 
JKta,  all  of  which  howcTer  derira  tlwii  name  ' 
Ihcir  rcacmblance  to  >  dsie-cotc. 

1.  A  acpolebnl  eh8n:ib<T.    [FVNUa.] 

&  In  a  machiua  mod  to  niie  miei  for  the  par. 
psH  of  iiTintion,  aa  deaciibed  bj  Viuuniu  (i.  S\ 
Ihe  Tenia  throagh  which  the  water  waa  coaveyed 
into  the  reoeiTing  trough,  were  ttmwd  Cbkaiiarvt. 
Thii  win  be  nndentood  hj  referring  to  the  wood- 
ntatp.100.  [AntUi.]  The diileniice  betweoi 
that  TcpreMDtatian  and  the  machine  now  nndei 
(omideni^ii,  cannated  in  the  folbwiog  pcdnta: — 
The  wh«l  of  the  latur  ji  a  wilid  cue  Ofrnpa- 
n«),  inate^  of  ndiUed  (ma)  ;  and  wu  woAed 
>■  a  treadmill,  bj  men  who  stood  upon  platfbmii 
)injecting  from  the  Sat  lidea,  initead  of  being 
tunwd  bj  a  itrcam.  Between  the  interrala  it 
each  plalfiKin  a  Kiiea  of  groorei  or  channeli  (oi- 
hmiaria)  were  fanned  in  the  udea  of  the  tfrnpa- 
nnm,  thrangh  which  the  water  taken  up  b; 
nmnber  of  acoop*  pUc»l  on  the  onta  margin 
the  wheel,  like  the  jan  in  the  cnl  reftned  to,  v. 
nndDEled  into  a  wooden  trough  below  (fairmm 
&WI  npfioBbnt,  VitroT.  L  c% 

of  (he  bcanu  upon  which  a  roof  it  mppoited  (fiir- 
•onni  etlHia),  and  which  are  reprraented  hy 
triglirpha  in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Colum- 
iaria  bj  the  Ronuui  architeeti ;  that  it,  whilat 
Ihey  renuined  empty,  and  nnlil  fiUod  up  bf  the 
hoid  of  ihe  ham.  The  omeipooding  Greek  term 
n*  bol  (fnm  Mi,  a  Mt),  and  hence  the  ipice 
between  two  mch  cantiea,  that  it,  in  the  com- 
plete braiding,  between  two  triglypbe,  wu  allied 
frjei),  a  metope.  (VitruT.  it.  S  ;  Uarquea,  DtW 
Ordimt  Doriea,  Til  37.)  [A.  B.] 

COLTJUEN,  which  ii  the  nme  word  aa  eal- 
■st,  ii  need  in  arcbilecture,  either  geoanUy  for 
Ihe  nwf  of  a  building,  or  particuLarl;  tiv  ■  beam 
in  ihe  higbeat  part  of  the  llope  of  a  n»£  Bj  Ihil 
dacriptian  VilntTini  eeemi  to  mean  either  the  ooJ- 
lar-ieam,  or  the  hi^-jiott,  but  more  probably  the 
latter,  aa  he  deriie*  Dnfnaiw  from  eofawm  (Vi- 
bOT.  ir.  2.  Sl.Scbn.  iFcelui).  [P.S.] 

COLUMNA  (1.114^,  dim.  woi'Ii,  Kiintr,  marl- 
not'  miJuit,  dim.  muxli,  o^uAleicgi),  a  pillar  or 

The  nae  of  the  tnmkj  of  trcea  pieced  npright 
f<*  eopporting  buildingi  unquenianablj'  led  lo  the 
adoption  ti  timnar  mppoiU  wrought  in  atone. 
Among  the  agricultuml  Qreelu  of  Aoia  Minor, 
vhoae  modre  of  life  appeal  to  hare  tuffered  little 
change  for  more  than  two  tbnnnnd  jan,  Sir  C. 
Ftdiniea  obaerred  an  exact  conrormti j  of  ityle  and 
anangement  between  the  wooden  hute  non'  occu- 
ptd  Ij  the  peasuitry    o(  one  of  which  he  hai 
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gfrai  •  aketcb  {Journal,  p.  334  ;  lee  woodcut), 
and  the  iplendid  tunba  and  templea,  which  were 
hewn  oDt  of  the  rock,  and  coiutructed  at  the  ei- 
penH  of  the  guet  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
anta.  We  have  aUo  direct  leatioioniea  lo  praie 
that  the  ancienta  made  uk  of  wooden  columna  in 
their  ediiicea.  Pauaaniai  <•!.  24.  §  7)  deuTlbei  a 
Tery  andcnt  monnment  in  the  maiket-place  at 
'      roof  lupported  by  pillii*  of 


oak.  A  temple  of  Juno  at  Metapontnm  wsa  np- 
ported  by  pillait  made  from  the  truuka  of  rineb 
(Plin.  H,  tf.  niT.  I.)  In  the  Egyptian  archiiec- 
tote,  many  of  the  neateat  atone  oolumng  are  mani- 
fMI  imitatiiau  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.  (Hetod. 
ii.  169.) 

Aa  the  tm  required  to  be  baaed  upon  a  flat 
aqnare  atone^  and  to  bare  a  itone  cr  tile  of  timilar 
form  filed  on  ill  (ummit  to  prcaene  it  &otn  decay, 
»  the  column  wai  made  with  a  aquare  bue,  and 
wai  csreied  with  an  abaait.  [Aaicus.]  Hence 
the  prindpol  part*  of  which  ereij  column  coniitt* 
■re  three,  the  bate,  the  ihaK,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doiic,  which  io  Ibe  oldeit  otple  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  muit  eandder  all  the  colunuu  in 

wbeieoi  in  the  Imic  and  Coiinthian  mch  column 
baa  a  tepiinte  bate,  called  atf7pa.  [SrinA.]  The 
capitali  of  theae  two  latter  erdera  ohow,  on  oom- 
pariaon  with  the  Doric,  a  gnster  degree  of  com- 

and  the  chaneter  of  ligbtneaa  and  elegance  il 
further  obtained  in  them  by  their  dwtb  ilender 
Lf^  it4  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion 
it!  thickneaa.  Of  all  theae  circumitancea  aome 
a,  may  be  formed  by  the  inipection  of  the  three 
_ !_.  ^  ^  pillaii  aelected  from 
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eecli  of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architeetnre. 
The  first  is  from  a  colamn  of  the  ParUienon  at 
A  thens,  tho  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  luger 
scale  at  p.  1.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced 
at  p.  144.  The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  at  Labranda. 

In  all  the  orders  the  shaft  (teaput)  tapen  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thuB  imitating  the 
natural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all 
upright  bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  enieuis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  uni- 
Tersallj,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  channelled 
or  fluted,  t. «.  the  outside  wa«  striped  with  inci- 
sions parallel  to  the  axis.  (Vitruy.  iv.  4.)  These 
inciiiiona,  called  jfriotf,  were  always  worked  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  section  of  them  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ordCTS,  n  semicircle ;  in  the  Doric,  it 
was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicircle.  Their 
number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
above  represented ;  in  other  instances,  24,  28, 
or  3*2. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several 
cylindrical  pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When 
the  column  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were 
firmly  joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement, 
but  by  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  copied  £nm  an 
engraving  in  Swinbome^s  Tour  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  (vol.  ii.  p.  301),  and  represents  a  Doric 
column,  which  has  been  thrown  prostrate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying  separate, 
and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four  feet 
long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cnimps  by  which 
they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into 
the  requisite  form  (Vifg.  Aai,  i.  428),  and  was 
then  rolled  over  the  ground,  or  moved  by  the  aid 
of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  and  by  im- 
mense labour,  to  the  spot  whore  it  was  to  be  set 
up.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that  it  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modem  Rome,  was  surrounded 
by  for^p'-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  single  piece 
of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constantine,  some 
of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  interior  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble  co- 
lumns, the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valunblc  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
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nifioent  individnals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre* 
senting  them  to  public  structures.  Thus  Croesoa 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillan  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.  (Herod,  i.  92.)  In  the  ruins 
at  Labranda,  now  called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tableta 
in  frtmt  of  the  columns  record  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  them  above 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  nsed  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were 
often  of  stone  or  marble,  which  conld  not  be  ob- 
tained in  pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the 
columns  were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in 
proportion,  not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart  The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  as  appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A 
common  arrangement,  especisiUy  in  buildings  of  an 
oblong  form,  was  to  have  two  rows  of  columns 
parallel  to  the  two  sides,  the  distance  from  each 
side  to  the  next  row  of  columns  being  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  themsdves.  This 
construction  was  adopted  not  only  in  temples,  but 
in  palaces  (oXkoi).  The  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  tluU  of  the  king  of  the 
Phaeaicians,  and  that  of  the  palace  of  Hercules  at 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Here,  Fttr,  975—1013),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thus  constructed,  the  seats  of 
nonoQr  both  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  for 
the  more  distinguished  of  their  guests,  being  at 
the  fioot  of  certain  pillars.  (Od.  vi  307,  viii  66. 
478,  zxiii.  90.)  In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Ho- 
meric era,  we  are  also  led  to  imagine  the  pillars 
decorated  with  arms.  When  Telemachus  enters 
his  fiither'S  hall,  he  places  his  spear  against  a 
column,  and  **  within  the  polished  spear-holder,** 
by  which  we  must  understand  one  of  the  striae  or 
channels  of  the  shaft  (CM.  I  127—129,  xvii.  29 ; 
Viig.  Am,  xiL  92.)  Around  the  base  of  the 
columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the  warriors  of  the 
frimily  were  accustomed  to  incline  their  spears ;  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  they  suspended 
their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or  hooks.  (Hom. 
Hymn,  in  Ap.  8.)  The  minstrers  lyre  hung  upon 
its  p^  from  another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the 
room.  (Orf.  viii.  67 ;  Pind.  CM.  i.  17.)  The  co- 
lumns of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged,  or  otherwise  tormented. 
(Soph.  AJase^  108  ;  Lobeck  ad  loe, ;  Diog.  La£rt 
viii.  21  ;  Hesiod,  Theog,  521.)  Accwdlng  to  the 
description  in  the  Odyssey,  the  beams  of  the  hall 
of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir  ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
apartment  might  be  very  spacious  without  being 
overcrowded  with  columns.  (CM.  zix.  38,  xxii. 
176,  198.) 

Rows  of  a>lumns  were  often  employed  within  a 
bitilding,  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky. 
Beams  supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the 
columns  to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form 
covered  passages  or  ambulatories  (o-roaf).  Such 
a  cuieuit  of  columns  was  called  a  perittyle  (vcp^ 
(TTvXor),  and  the  Roman  oirium  was  built  upon 
this  plan.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  temples 
enclosed  an  open  spnce  like  an  atrium,  which  ^ns 
accomplished  by  placing  one  peristyle  upon  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  lower  rows  of  columns  being 
Doric,  the  upper  were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian, the  lighter  being  properly  based  upon  the 
heaWcr.    (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  4.)    A  temple  so  con- 
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ktrvcted  was  GiUed  A^poedni/ (9«vue/>of }.   [fxM- 

FLUM.] 

But  it  W4S  on  the  exterior  of  public  ImfldingB, 
and  especially  of  temples,  that  oolnmns  weie^  dis- 
played in  the  most  beaatiful  combinations,  either 
surrounding  the  building  entirely,  or  arranged  in 
portieoes  on  one  or  more  of  its  fronts.  (For  the 
canons  arrangements  of  columns  see  Tkmplum.) 
Their  original  and  proper  use  was,  of  course,  to 
snpport  the  roof  of  the  building  ;  and,  amidst  all 
the  elaborations  of  architectural  desu;n,  this  object 
was  still  kept  in  view.  The  natural  arrangement 
in  such  a  ease  is  obrious.  A  continuous  beam  (or 
aeries  of  beams)  would  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  a 
row  of  eolnmn&  On  this  beam  would  rest  the 
ends  of  the  cross-beams;  which  would  be  tied 
together  by  another  onxtinuons  pieces  parallel  to 
the  first ;  and  aboTe  this,  if  the  columns  were  at 
one  end  of  the  buildii^,  would  rise  the  pitch  of  the 
zoo£  Now  in  the  actaal  parts  of  an  architectural 
order,  we  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  these  ar- 
rangements. On  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns 
rests  the  ornlUKrave,  i  e.  dU^  beam  {imor^Kioy^ 
enu^fUmm:  abore  this  is  the  /Hexe  {Cuo<p6pos^ 
(JHKpS^m^  zopkomt\  in  which  the  most  ancient 
order,  namely  the  Doric,  shows,  in  its  triglyphs, 
what  were  originally  the  ends  of  the  cross-b^uns : 
in  the  other  orders  these  ends  are  generally  con- 
cealed, and  the  frieze  forms  a  flat  sur&ce,  which  is 
frequently  ornamented  by  iinires  in  relief^  whence 
its  Greek  name.  Above  the  frieze  |vojects  the 
cornice  (ico/wyfy,  coronisy  or  corona\  forming  a 
handsome  finish  to  the  entablature  (for  so  these 
three  members  taken  together  are  called),  and 
also,  on  the  sides  of  the  building,  serving  to  unite 
the  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  triangular 
gable-end  of  the  roo^  above  the  entablature,  is 
called  the  fMiniieiii.  [Fastigium.]  The  detailed 
description  of  the  various  portions  of  the  column 
and  entablature,  in  each  of  the  orders,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  the  following 
wood-cuts,  which  are  taken  firom  Mauch's  Orie- 
eJUaoftea  mtd  Ronutdem  Bau-Ordnungen, 

I.  The  Dorio  Order  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a  base,  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  capital, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  abacus,  supported  by  a 
Tery  flat  oval  moulding,  called  ethmui,  beneath 
which  are  from  three  to  five  steps  or  channels 
(ifUlyrcs,  onmi/t).     Instead  of  the  hypotroAditan 
(a  sort  of  neck  which  unites  the  shaft  to  the 
capital  in  the  other  orders)  there  is  merely  a  small 
portion  of  the  shaft  cut  off  by  one  or  more  narrow 
channels.     In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in 
one  sorfiice,  and  quite  plain :  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented by  triglyphs  (so  called  from  the  three  flat 
bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
vening channels),  one  of  which  is  found  over  each 
column,  and  one  over  each  intercolunmiation,  ^- 
cept  that  the  triglyph  over  a  corner  column  is 
placed,  not  over  the  centre  of  the  column,  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  architrave, — a  decisive  proof^ 
as  Vitmvius  remarks,  that  the  triglyphs  do  not 
repeaent  windows.     The  metopes  between  the 
tnglyphs  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  high 
ielie£,    The  oomice  is  flat,  and  projects  fiir,  and  on 
its  under  side  are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called 
mntoles  (iinrt«&'),  one  over  each  triglyph  and  each 
metope,  ^e  surfoces  of  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  roof,  and  which  are  said  by  Vitmvius  to  repre- 
sent tha  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof.    In  the 
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most  andent  examples  of  the  order  the  columns  ars 
very  short  in  proportion  to  their  greatest  thickness. 
In  the  temple  at  Corintli,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all,  the  height  of  the  colunms  is  only 
7f  modules  (i.  e.  semi-diameters),  and  in  the  great 
temple  at  Paestum  only  8  modules  ;  but  greater 
lightness  was  afterwards  given  to  the  order,  so 
that,  in  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  best  example, 
the  height  of  the  colunms  is  12  modules.  The  fol- 
lowing profile  is  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  at  Phigaleia,  built  by  the  same  architect  as 
the  Parthenon.  For  a  comparison  of  the  other 
chief  examples,  see  the  work  of  Mauch, 


The  Roman  architects  made  considerable  vari- 
ations in  the  order,  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  firom  an  ex- 
ample at  Albano  near  Rome.  In  the  later  examples 
of  the  Roman  Doric,  a  base  is  given  to  the  column. 

II.  The  lonie  Order  is  as  much  distinguished 
by  simple  gracefiilness  as  the  Doric  by  majestic 
strengtn.  The  column  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  earliest  known  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
a  height  of  16  modules,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  18.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  base,  which 
was  either  the  elaborate  Ionic  or  the  Attic  [Spira  ; 
Atticuroxs].  The  capital  either  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  shaft,  or  there  is  a  hypatracheUum^ 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  an  astragal  moulding 
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cornin  Iwtircai  the  anhitniTe  utd  tbe  Mela,  sal 

■II  three  membert  of  the  enuhlmire  in  inon  oc 
imunentcd  with  manldingi.  Tbi  finst  aiw- 
u  of  the  order  in  ill  moM  limplg  foim  (re 
thow  in  the  lempls  of  the  lUmtt,  tod  the  templa 
of  Athena  Pidin*  >t  Priene  ;  the  litter  ii  luniilly 
dered  the  beat  enmpla  of  kll.  The  pistko 
of  the  temple  of  Athens  Poliu,  adjoining  to  the 
Erechtheium,Rt  Atbeni,diaplayakgreaterpntfiuioa 
of  Dmament,  but  la  tqnalljr  pure  in  ili  DDllinca. 
It  ia  ihown  in  the  preceding  engnving. 

The  Dae  of  the  Ionic  Order  preaented  one  im- 
portant difficnltj.  In  the  aide  riew  of  the 
capitnl,  the  Tolulea  did  not  ahow  their  bcaotifkl 
iptnl  eatif  but  oul?  *  roll,  bound  together  b; 
itiagala ;  ao  that,  where  the  order  had  Co  b*  aa- 
ed  IDond  a  comer,  it  waa  neccaauj  that  the 
ipital  of  the  csmer  eolunui  ahoold  preient  two 
Eacea.  Thii  waa  acounpliihed  bj-  gi^infi  (heouter 
0  an  inclination  of  45^  to  the  aurtacea,  and 
■culpCoring  the  ipiral  on  each  of  iti  aidei,  aa  ihom 
ID  the  following  engiaring  ;  in  which  the  vpptr 
figura  afaowa  an  deration,  rieved  fnm  the  inoei 
■id^  and  the  Iowa  figDie  •  plan,  {{  a  tonar  capital 
of  the  Ionic  Ordet. 


and  aometimea,  at  In  tfaa  Erechtheinm,  adomed 

with  leaf- work  <JU«V°'')'  The  caiHUtl  itKlf  co 
aiiti  0^  fint,  sn  utmga!  moulding,  abore  whicb 
ia  an  echinni,  (culpiured  into  egg)  and  aerpenla' 
tongues,  and  above  thia  (umetimea  with  n  lorut 
iolervcaing)  the  etvu/u,  from  which  ipring  the 
apiral  Tolutca,  which  an  tfaa  chief  characteriatici 
of  the  order.  There  ia  generally  an  ornamented 
abacui  between  the  capital  and  the  enteblatun. 
The  arch'trnve  ii  in  three  iacei,  the  one  ilightlT 
projecting   Inj^nd   tfaa   other  ;    there  ia  a  unall 


The  Roman*,  with  the  oioal  infelicitj-  of  imita- 
lora,  freqnentlj  mode  all  the  capitals  with  comer 
volntca.  Their  volnlaa  alao  an  uanally  atiff  and 
TDfflgre,  and  the  otder,  aa  a  whole,  remarkahlf  in- 
reiioTto  the  Oredan  enmplea.  For  a  collection  of 
ipecimena  of  the  order,  aee  the  platea  of  Mauch, 

III.  The  CbrinlUia  Order  it  iliU  non  ilender 
iban  the  lotiic,  and  ia  eapeciallf  chomcteriied  bj 
ita  beantifbl  capital,  which  ia  lasd  to  hare  been 
aufOTeeted  to  Iha  mind  of  the  celebrated  aculpCor 
Callinuichui  bj-  the  light  of  a  baaheC,  ooTeied  bj 
a  tile,  luid  oiargrown  bj  the  leaiea  of  an  acanOiat, 
on  which  it  had  accidailixtlT  been  plnc«d.  The 
loweal  member  of  the  capital,  anawering  to  tho 
ifpolm^tluBK,  i)  ■  aort  of  talyx  (talaU»i\  rcim. 
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nhicb    (priug  genenllj  IKo  rain    of    UBnthu 
Iravet,   Hinuouoted  at   each   eofuCT  br   i   imtill 


•  between  the  Toliitei  being  « 


.  d  by  floH  , 
atba  pur  of  lolaua  iutertwinuig  with  oub  oUer. 
la  Ua  lailiFr  example*,  hovcTei,  tbare  ia  &«- 
qutoillj  DfJy  one  row  of  acantbiu  Icayet  ;  tad  in 
tbs  lO-caUed  Tonr  of  tbe  Windi  the  tolBla  m 
irautiiis,  did  Iha  coital  coohiM  taiij  of  u 
■Mn^i^  ■  vngle  nv  of  acaothni  Ioitm,  tad  a 
row  of  tnogus-ibaped  leaTe&  In  *1]  tbe  examploi, 
except  tbs  lut-mentioned,  tbe  aimcoE,  inUead  of 
being  ■qnaft,  M  in  the  other  orden,  ii  bellowed  at 
Iha  edge*,  )iDd  tbe  middle  of  cacb  edge  i*  onu- 
■       ■  ■         "  -.  -.,  ^  ^ 

The  ordei 
eatcd  about  the  time  of  the 
PekqianiieeiuWu;  but  it  did  nat  come  into  ffeneial 
lue  ua  wma  lime  t^wdt.  Tbe  eariidt  known 
exaowle  i^  iti  use  thrDugboat  a  buildiiig  ii  in  the 
chocagic  menoment  of  Ljiiaatei,  which  WH  bnilt 
in  H.C.  336  (Me  DieC  o/Btog.  art.  lyaenOa),  and 
ban  irbich  the  talh>wing 
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To  tlw«a  Ihiee  orden  the  Ilonuui  archilecu 
added  two  otben,  which  have,  however,  no  claim 
to  ba  couidered  ai  diniuct  orden.  Tbe  TiuDoa 
f  known  la  ni  by  Iha  deKriptiDD  of  Vitru- 
.  U  DO  ancient  eiample  of  it  hai  been  yn- 
•erred.  It  wai  aridentl;  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  Roman  Doric,  (tripped  of  it* 
lenti.  The  Romam  or  Oun/ioBla  Order  n 
>  aon  of  mengrrt  of  the  Corlntbian  and  Ionic; 
the  genera]  character  b«ng  C«intblan,  except 
that  the  npper  part  of  tbe  capital  ij  fbnnad  of  an 
Ionic  c^tal  with  angular  Tolutea:  and  both 
spital  and  entablabirB  are  orcrioaded  with  oma- 
nsitii  The  engiBTing  ii  from  the  tritunphnl  nrch 
if  Tilm,  which  is  conudered  the  beat  example. 


For  farther  detaili  reapeeling  the  orders  and 
their  anppoaed  hutiH;,  ace  the  3d  and  4th  booki 
of  Vitnivina,  tbe  woric  of  Maocb,  and  StieglitiH 
ArrAHafoffie  der  BamJOntt 

It  only  Rmmna  to  Tnentioi]  acme  other  UMi  of 
column!,  bcaidei  their  ordinnrr  employment  for 
fupporting  building*  either  wilhm  or  wiibout, 

Colunmi  ia  long  rowi  were  uaed  to  convey 
water  in  aqnedncU  (Clato,  ap.  JtioL  vi  94)  ; 

ing  ibipi.     (Od,  ixii.  466.)     Borne  of  theae  are 
foand  yet  itanding. 

Single  coluinni  were  ■!»  erected  to  commemo- 
rate petaoni  or  eventa.  Among  theae,  tome  of  the 
inoit  remarkable  were  the  eD&mtHaa  roitratiie, 
called  by  that  name  bccaoae  three  ihip-beeki  pro- 
ceeded from  each  aide  of  them,  and  dciigned  to 
record  lucceuful  engageraenta  at  lea  (Viig.  Gtorg. 
iii.  S9 ',  Serviiu,  ad  Uie.).  The  moat  iniportsiit 
and  celebnCed  of  tboae  which  yet  remain,  ia  one 
erected  in  hononr  of  the  conaul  C.  Dnitlina,  on 
ocruion  of  bia  victory  over  tbe  CBrthaginian  lice:, 
B.  c.  261  (aee  the  annexed  woodcnl).  It  nil 
originally  placed  m  the  (omm  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxit. 
1 1  J,  and  ii  now  preaerved  in  the  miuciun  of  ths 
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Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
eflkced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Quinctil.  I  7.) 
When  statues  were  raised  to  ennoble  victors  at 
the  Olympic  and  other  games,  or  to  commemorate 
persons  who  had  obtained  any  high  distinction,  the 
tribute  of  public  homage  was  rendered  still  more 
notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing  their  stataes  upon 
pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as  Pliny  observes 
{ff.  N".  xxxiv.  12),  to  be  raised  above  other 
mortals. 

But  columns  were  mnch  more  commonly  used 
to  commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they 
varied  in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing 
a  simple  Greek  inscription  (Leon.  Tarent  m  Br. 
AnaL  i.  239)  to  those  lofty  and  elaborate  columns 
which  are  now  among  the  most  wonderful  and  in- 
structive monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
column  on  the  right  hand  in  the  last  woodcut 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with 
his  colossal  statue  m  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircaae  for  ascending 
to  the  summit  Light  is  admitted  to  this  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief 
is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the 
emperor^s  victories  over  the  Daciana,  and  ia  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological 
inquiries.  Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this 
monument,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were 
deposited,  WAS  not  less  than  130  feet  A  similar 
column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aureliua,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine 
column*  This  sort  of  column  waa  called  oochlU  or 
columna  cochlii,  [Cochlis.]  After  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to  his  memory  a 
column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high,  in  the  forum, 
with  the  inscription  parenti  patriab.  (Suet 
JuL  85.)  Columna  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to 
other  emperors.  [?•  S.] 

COLUMNA'RIUM,  a  tax  imposed  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  upon  the  pillars  that  supported  a 
tiou4c.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiii.  6.)    It  was  probably  im- 
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posed  by  the  lex  snmtnaria  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
was  intended  to  check  the  passion  for  the  building 
of  palaces,  which  then  prevailed  at  Rome.  The 
Outiarium  was  a  similar  tax.    [Ostiarium.] 

The  eolvrnmarmm  levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  in 
Syria  in  &  c.  49^-48,  was  a  tax  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicero  alludes  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  This 
columnarium  was  simply  an  illegal  means  of  ex- 
torting money  from  the  provinduB.  ((^ao.  B,  C. 
iil  32.) 

COLUS,  a  distaff.    [Fvbctb.] 

COMA  (KSfiJi,  Kovpd\  the  hair.  I.  Grikk. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  called  in  Homer 
KopjfKOfiSwvTfs  *Axatoi,  This  ancient  practice  waa 
preserved  by  the  Spartans  for  many  centuries. 
The  Spartan  boys  always  had  their  hair  cut  quite 
short  (4if  XPV  iceipoifTfs^  Plut  Lye.  16)  ;  but  aa 
soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  puber^  (1^- 
f  oi),  they  let  it  grow  long.  They  prided  them< 
selves  upon  their  hair,  calling  it  the  cheapest  of 
omam«ita  (tSv  K6aiJmv  iJkarcaf^afros\  and  be- 
fore going  to  battle  they  combed  and  dressed  it 
with  especial  care,  in  which  acf  Leonidas  and  his 
followers  were  discoveicd  by  the  Persian  ipy  be« 
fore  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL  208, 
209).  It  seems  that  both  Spartan  men  and 
women  tied  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  head  (comp.  Aristoph.  £y«.  1316,  ico/iar  vop- 
afiT^«ci88»,  with  Hor.  Carm,  iL  11,  w  eompbtm 
Lacenae  foon  comas  reUgaia  nodum :  Mliller,  Dor, 
iv.  3.  §  1).  At  a  kiter  time  the  Spartans  aban- 
doned this  ancient  custom,  and  wore  their  hair 
short,  and  hence  some  writers  erroneously  attribute 
this  practice  to  an  earlier  period.  (Pans.  viL  14. 
§  2 ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  iu.  15.  p.  106,  ed.  Olear. ; 
Plut  Ale.  23.) 

The  custom  of  the  Athenians  was  different 
They  wore  their  hair  long  in  childhood,  and  cut  it 
off  when  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  whicn  was  always  done 
when  a  boy  became  an  f^f or,  was  a  solemn  act, 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  A  libation 
was  first  offered  to  Hercules,  which  was  called 
oiyitrHtpia  or  olvieurHipia  (Hesych.  and  Phot 
8.  V.)  ;  and  the  hair  after  being  cut  off  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  usually  a  nver-god.  (AeschyL 
Chotpk.  6  ;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  2.)  It  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  done  ao. 
(Plut.  Thes.  5 ;  Theophr.  Ckar.  21.)  The  ephebi 
are  always  represented  on  works  of  art  with  their 
hair  quite  short,  in  which  manner  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  Athletae  (Lucian,  DiaL  Mer.  5). 
But  when  the  Athenians  passed  into  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  again  let  their  hair  grow.  In 
ancient  times  at  Athens  the  hur  was  rolled  up 
into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and 
fikstened  with  golden  claaps  in  the  shape  of  grasa- 
hoppera.  This  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  which 
was  called  Kpo9€6\o5^  had  gone  out  just  before  the 
time  of  Thucydides  (i.  6)  ;  and  what  succeeded  it 
in  the  male  sex  we  do  not  know  for  certain.  The 
Athenian  females  also  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
feshion,  which  was  in  their  case  called  jc^pv/i^r, 
and  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  female  taken  from  Millingen 
{Peintures  Antiouesy  plate  40).  The  word  Coiyn^ 
bium  is  used  m  a  similar  sense  by  Petnmias 
(cUO). 


Oa  niea,  LoweTer,  ve  moit  frvqnentJ;  End  Ibe 
liHdi  of  Teiatiet  conned  with  a  kind  of  band  or  i 
coif  of  not-work.  Of  the»e  coifliires  one  ww  culled 
ff^vSSwiif  which  woB  a  bnad  hand  acroM  Ihtt  fore- 
ieti,  aDnuliiDH  mode  of  melal,  and  •omeliniM  of 
leather,  adorned  vith  gold:  to  thii  tba  name  of 
(>TA>77b  wu  alio  given,  and  it  appean  to  have 
been  much  the  nmo  at  the  S^nij  (Pollux,  tiL 
179|B«ttiger,  FaiaigemiUde,iiip.23b;Aimx). 
Bui  tho  mo«t  common  kind  tn  heod-dreu  for 
females  vaa  called  hy  the  general  name  of  KtKfiii' 
paXos,  and  thii  mi  divided  into  the  three  ipecie* 
of  KfiipiifiAot,  aiKKOi,  and  pltpa.  The  ttiipi- 
^aXdi,  in  ill  nanDwec  aente,  wai  a  canl  or  coif  of 
Ht-«oik,  conegponding  to  the  Lalin  retiealtim.  It 
vu  wom  dnring  the  day  aa  well  ai  the  night,  and 

to  the  present  day.  It  ia  mentioned  bj  Homer 
(/L  iiii.  469),  and  ii  itill  wom  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  These  bait-netj  were  frequently  nude  of 
gold-threads  (Jnv.  U.  96  ;  Petron.  67), 


of  silk  (Sahn**.  Enn.  ad  SbBk.  p.  393),  or  tha 
Elesn  I^Hui  (Pani.  viL  31.  %  7),  and  probably 
of  other  materials,  which  are  not  mentioned  bf 
andenl  writers.  The  persons  who  made  theea 
nets  were  called  ■ciciiii^iaAin'A^t  (PoUui,  vii, 
178).  Females  with  tbii  kind  of  head-dieu  fm- 
qoenlly  occdt  in  paintingi  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  from 
one  of  which  Ibe  preceding  ent  it  taken,  repreeeat- 
ing  a  woman  wearing  a  Coa  Vestis.  [Coa 
Vxnm]    (Jtfw«&>i4«.ToLTiii.p.£.) 

The  riximt  and  the  ftlrpa  wen,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  of  cloie  matetiala.  The  oiiiHat  covered 
tha  head  entirely  like  a  sock  or  bag  \  it  was  made 
of  TOiious  maleriali,  snch  as  silk,  byssns,  and 
wool  (Comp.  Aiiitoph.  Heat.  357,)  Some- 
timea,  at  leait  among  the  Ttomani,  a  bladder  wai 
Died  to  aniwer  the  tame  purpose.  (Mart.  viiL  S3. 
19.)  The  idTfa  waa  a  bread  band  of  cloth  of 
different  ooknua,  which  was  wound  round  the 
hair,  and  was  worn  in  various  ways.  It  was 
originally  an  Eaitem  head-droM,  and  may,  then- 
fore,  be  compared  (o  the  modem  torban.  It  is 
lometimet  spoken  of  as  characteriitic  of  the  Pbiy- 
giana.  (Herod.  L  iSfi,  vii  62  ;  Virg.  Aa.  it 
616,  617  ;  Jnv.  iii.  E6.)  It  was,  however,  also 
wom  by  the  Oneki,  and  Polygnotus  is  laid  to 
hara  been  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
with  mitrae  (Flin.  H.  N.  xxc.  9.  a  3£).  Tha 
Rranan  ealaatita  or  aJtutfin  i«  said  by  Servioa 
{ad  Virg.  Aim.  ii.  616)  to  have  been  the  tame  as 
the  nttro,  bnl  ia  a  poiaagg  in  the  Digest  (34. 
tit.  2.  a  33.  %  10)  they  an  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  distinct.  In  the  anneied  cot,  taken  from 
Millin  {PtaUnm  dn  Tosn  Antigwa,  vol  iL  pi  iS), 
the  female  on  the  right  hand  wears  a  aiiKni  and 
that  on  the  left  a  /i^po. 


th  rapeet  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  bkuk 
he  molt  frequent,  bat  Uandt  (ta>*)l  icijiir) 
10  most  prized.  In  Homer,  Achillei^  Uly*. 
^d  othpT  heroes  ore  represented  with  blonde 
It.  I  197,  Od.  liii.  399,  &c)  At  a  laler 
I  teems  to  bavo  been  not  unfrequent  to  dye 
to  as  to  make  it  either  black  or  blonde,  and 
7IS  dono  by  men  at  well  as  by  women,  espe- 
when  the  hair  was  gmwing  gray.  {PoUni, 
;   Aelian,  V.  H.    vil  20  ;    Atheo.   liL  p. 

lUN.  Besides  the  Erneric  eoma  we  nho 
ie  foUowing  words  signifying  the  hair :  n- 
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pUlu*t  oaetariei^  erimi^  erndtmuiy  and  etrrvx,  the 
two  last  words  being  used  to  signify  curled  hair. 
In  eariy  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair  long,  as 
was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  in  the  age  of 
Varro  (Db  JRb  RtuL  ii  II.  §  10),  and  henoe  the 
Romans  of  the  Augustan  atfe  designated  theii 
aneestars  mAmm^  (Ot.  FouL  iL  80)  and  oapiUaH 
(Jut.  tl  80).  But  after  the  introduction  of  bar- 
bers into  Italy  about  B.  a  800,  it  became  the 
practice  to  wear  their  hair  short  The  women  too 
originallT  dressed  their  hair  wiih  great  simplicity, 
but  in  the  Augustan  period  a  Tanety  of  diflierent 
head-dresses  came  into  ftshion,  many  of  which  are 
described  by  Orid  (ifs  Art.  Am.  ill  136,  &c.). 
Sometimes  these  head-dresses  were  raised  to  a 
great  heiffht  by  rows  of  fiilse  curls  (Jut.  Sat.  tl 
602).  The  dressing  of  the  hair  of  a  Roman  lady 
at  this  period  was  a- most  important  affiyr.  So 
much  attention  did  the  Roman  ladies  derote  to  it, 
that  they  kept  slaTSs  especially  for  this  puipose, 
called  ontairioUy  and  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Ot.  de  Art.  Am.  iii  239  ;  Suet 
Oamd.  40  ;  Dig.  82.  tit  1.  s.  65).  Most  of  the 
Greek  heaid-dresses  raentioked  aboTO  were  also 
worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  but  the  miirae  appear 
to  haTe  been  confined  to  prostitutes  (Jut.  iii.  66). 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  wearing  the  hidr 
was  allowing  it  to  fiill  down  in  tresses  behind,  and 
only  oonfinuig  it  by  a  bend  endrding  the  head 
[Vitta].  Another  fiiTonrite  plan  was  platting  the 
hair,  and  ihea  fiutening  it  behind  with  a  large 
pin,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  14. 

Blonde  hair  was  as  much  prized  by  the  Romans 
as  by  the  Greeks,  and  henoe  the  Roman  ladies 
used  a  kind  of  composition  or  wash  to  make  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  (tpwna  ocuuHea^  Mart  ziT.  26  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxriiL  12.  s.  SH. 

False  hair  or  wigs  (^«yMny,  inyWini,  gdUmt) 
were  worn  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See 
e.  g.  Jut.  Ti.  120.)  Among  both  people  likewise 
in  ancient  Umes  tlie  hair  was  cut  close  in  mourn- 
ing [FuNUs]  ;  and  among  both  the  slaTss  had 
their  hair  cut  close  as  a  mark  of  serritude. 
(Aristoph.  Avet^  911  ;  Pkut  Ampk.  I  1.  306  ; 
Becker,  Ckarides^  toL  iL  p.  380,  &c  ;  Bdttiger, 
Sabina^  toI  i.  p.  138,  &c) 

COMES,  first  signified  a  mere  attendant  or 
companion,  distinguisned  firom  sooitw,  which  always 
implied  some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons 
mentioned.  Henoe  arose  seTeral  technical  senses 
of  the  word,  the  connection  of  which  may  be  easily 
traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius  (Jtd.  Cosb. 
42).  In  Horace's  time  (Epitl.  i.  8.  2)  it  was  ciis- 
tomaiy  for  young  men  of  fiunily  to  go  out  as  eontuber- 
nale$  to  goremors  of  proTinces  and  oommanders-in- 
chie^  under  whose  eye  they  learnt  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  seems  to  haTe  led  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  comUda  at  home,  the  main- 
tenance of  whom  was,  in  Horace's  opinion  (Sat  L  6. 
101),  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth.  Hence  a  person 
in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was  termed  comes.  As 
all  power  was  supposed  to  fiow  from  the  imperial 
will,  the  term  was  easily  transferred  to  the  Tarious 
ofiices  in  the  palace  and  in  the  provinces  (comiies 
palatmi^  provincUdes),  About  the  time  of  Con- 
ptantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary  title,  includ- 
ing Tarious  grades,  answering  to  the  comites  ardimt 
ITTimi,  teeumU,  tmiii.  The  power  of  these  officers, 
especially  the  proTiucial,  varied  with  time  and  place; 
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some  presided  OTcr  a  particular  department,  with 
a  limited  authority,  as  we  should  term  them,  earn- 
misnoners;  others  were  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and  praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  oflSoers  exphun 
themselTes : — Comes  Orientis  (of  whom  there  seem 
to  haTe  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other), 
comes  A^gypti,  comes  Britanniae,  oomes  Africae, 
comes  rei  nulitaris,  comes  portuum,  comes  stabuli, 
comes  domesticorum  equitum,  comes  dibanarius, 
comes  linteae  Testis  or  Testiarii  (master  tii  the 
robes).  In  fiiet  the  emperor  had  as  many  eomiiei 
as  he  had  duties :  thus,  oomes  consistorii,  the  em- 
peror's priTy-oouncillor ;  comes  laigitionum  priTa- 
tarum,  an  crfficer  who  managed  the  emperor's  pri- 
Tate  reTenue,  as  the  comes  laigitionum  sacrarum 
did  the  public  exchequer.  The  latter  oflice  united 
in  a  gpreat  measure  the  fimctions  of  the  aedile  and 
quaestor.  The  four  comites  commerdarnm,  to 
whom  the  government  granted  the  exdusive  priTi- 
l^e  of  trading  in  silk  with  barbarians,  were  under 
his  control  An  account,  however,  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  comites  of  the  later  empire 
does  not  fiill  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
woric  [B.  J.] 

COMISSATIO  (firom  K&fxot,  Varr.  De  Umg. 
Lai.  TiL  89,  ed.  MUller),  the  name  of  a  drinking 
entertamment,  which  took  place  after  the  coena, 
firom  which,  howoTor,  it  must  be  distinguished. 
Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after  they  had 
taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  **"  Quin  co- 
missatum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?  "  (LiT.  zL  7) ;  and 
when  Habinnas  oomes  to  Trimalchio^  house  after 
taking  Ids  coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  **  Comis- 
saior  intiaTit**  (Petion.  65).  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  partake  of  some  food  at  the 
comissatio  (Suet  VU^  1 3),  but  usually  only  as  a 
kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  frequoitly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  (Suet  TU.  7) ;  whence  the  verb 
ixjmi$9ttri  means  **  to  reTd  "  (Hor.  Cam.  It.  1.11), 
and  the  substantive  oomi$»aUir  a  ^  revdlcr "  or 
*^  debauchee.''  Hence  Cicero  {AdAiL  L  J  6)  calls 
the  supportos  of  Catiline^  conspiracy  comtsaztores 
oonjuraHomt.     (Becker,  Oallm,  toL  iL  p.  235.) 

COMITIA.  This  word  is  formed  firom  oo,  cum, 
or  con^  and  ire,  and  therefore  oomiiimn  is  a  place  of 
meetinff,  and  oomitia  the  meeting  itself,  or  the 
assembled  people.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the 
comitia  were  the  ordinary  and  legal  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  distinct  from  the 
ooneiones  and  oomcUia;  or,  according  to  the  still 
more  strict  definition  of  Messala  (ap.  Gell.  xiiL  15), 
comitia  were  those  assemblies  conTened  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any  subject  to 
their  Tote.  This  definition  does  not  indeed  com- 
prehend all  kinds  of  •comitia,  since  in  the  eomitia 
calata  no  subjects  were  put  to  the  Tote  of  the 
people,  certain  things  being  only  announced  to 
them,  or  they  being  only  witnesses  to  certain 
solemn  acts,  but  with  this  single  exception  the  de- 
finition is  satisfiictory.  The  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  afiairs  call  the  comitia  al  ipxaiptiHat,  rit 
ipxcup4<ria,  iKK\7iaia  and  ifn^^M^o^fo. 

AU  the  powers  of  goTemment  wa«  diTided  at 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  people  in  their  assemblies.  Property  speak- 
ing, the  people  alone  (the  popubu)  was  the  real 
sovereign  by  whom  the  power  was  delegated  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  senate ;  and  the  magis- 
trates in  particular  could  not  perform  any  public 
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net,  unleBs  tliej  were  authorised  by  the  senate  and 
people.  The  Bovereign  people  or  populiu,  however, 
was  not  the  nme  at  all  timee.  In  the  eariieet 
timeg  of  Rome  the  populiu  consigted  of  the  patri- 
eians  (or  patres)  omy,  the  plebs  and  the  dienta 
forminff  no  port  of  the  popolua,  but  being  without 
the  pafe  of  the  ttate.  The  original  popolua  was 
divided  into  thir^  cmriaef  and  the  assembly  of 
these  cniiae,  or  the  comiiia  euriaUt^  therefoie,  were 
the  only  assembly  in  which  the  populns  was  re« 
presented*  A  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  patri- 
ciBDB  and  the  plebs  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
eomitia  of  the  oentories,  instituted  by  king  Senrins 
TuUins,  and  henceforth  the  term  populns  was  ap- 
plied to  the  united  patricians  and  plebeians  assem* 
bled  in  the  oomkia  emUmiata,  But  Senrius  had 
also  made  a  local  division  of  the  whole  Roman  ter- 
ritoxy  into  thirty  tribes,  which  held  their  meetings 
in  assemblies  called  eomitia  (ributOf  which,  in  the 
ooime  of  time,  acquired  the  character  of  national 
assemblies,  §o  that  the  people  thus  assembled  were 
likewise  designated  by  the  term  populns.  We 
shall  examine  in  order  the  nature,  power,  and  busi- 
ness of  each  of  these  different  eomitia. 

I.  CoMiTiA  CALATA.    Thoso  and  the  eomitia 
cnriata  were  the  only  assemblies  that  met  and  were 
lecogniied  at  Rome  previous  to  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  inasmuch  as  the  populus  of  which 
they  consisted  was  the  same  as  the  populus  in  the 
eomitia  ouriata,  the^  might  also  be  called  eomitia 
curkta,  but  they  differed  in  their  objects,  in  the 
persons  presiding  at  them,  and  in  the  place  of 
meeting.    The  eomitia  calata  were  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  college  of  pontifis  (Gellins,  it. 
27),  who  also  convened  them.    They  derived  their 
name  calata  (from  caiare^  i  e.  vocan)  firom  the  cir- 
cmnstance  that  the  attendants  or  servants  of  the 
pontiflh,  who  were  probably  employed  in  calling 
ihem  together,  were  termed  oaloUons,    (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Cfeofff,  i.  268.)    Their  place  of  meeting  was 
probably  idways  on  the  Capitol  in  front  H  the 
curia  C^bra,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  official 
building  of  the  pontifik,  and  to  have  been  destined 
for  this  purpose.    (PauL  Dia&  pi  49,  ed.  MUller ; 
Varro,  IM  Ling.  Lot.  y,  \.  y.  24.)    With  re^ 
to  the  functions  of  the  oomitia  calata,  all  writers 
are  agreed  that  the  people  assembled  acted  merely 
a  passive  part,  that  they  met  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  was  aimouneed,  and  of  being  wit- 
nesses to  the  actions  there  performed.    One  of  the 
things  which  were  made  Imown  to  the  people  in 
these  oomitia,  was  that  on  the  calends  of  every 
month  it  was  proclaimed  on  what  day  of  the  new 
month  the  nones  fell,  and  perhaps  also  the  ides 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  other  days,  namely, 
whether  they  were  fasti  or  nefiisti,  oomitiales, 
feriae,  &c.,  because  all  these  things  were  known 
in  the  early  times  to  the  pontifb  ezdusively.   (Liv. 
ix.  46 ;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  15  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen*  viii. 
654 ;  Varro^  De  Limg.  LaL  vl  4.)    Another  fimo- 
tion  of  the  eomitia  oJata  was  the  inaujruration  of 
the  flamines,  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
also  that  of  the  roz  saerorum.    (Gellius,  t  e.)    A 
third  business  which  was  transacted  in  them  was 
the  ieakuMnU/actioy  or  the  making  of  a  will.   The 
object  of  this  was  probably  to  prevent,  after  the 
drafth  of  the  testator,  any  dispute  concerning  his 
will,  to  which  the  whole  assembly  of  the  populus 
had  been  a  witness ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  the  art  of  writing  was  not  sufficiently  known  in 
Uiose  times,  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  importance 
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to  have  the  whole  populus  as  a  witness  to  inch  an 
act,  which  perhaps  consisted  in  an  oral  declaration. 
The  populus  thus  did  not  vote  upon  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  a  will,  but  solely  acted  the  part  of 
a  witness.  (Gellius,  zv.  27 ;  Theophil.  iL  10.) 
Assemblies  feir  the  ezpcess  purpose  of  making  the 
populus  witneas  to  a  will  were  in  the  earliest  times 
held  twice  in  every  year  (Gains,  ii.  %  101) ;  but 
this  tfnstom  afterwards  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gains, 
iL  §  103.)  A  fourth  busmess  transacted  in  the 
oomitia  calata  was  the  d^testatio  soorofwm,  which 
was  in  all  probability  an  act  ooonected  with  the- 
testamenti  fiictio^  that  is,  a  solemn  declaration,  by 
which  the  heir  was  enjoined  to  undertake  the  sacra 
privata  of  the  testator  along  with  the  reception  of 
nis  property.  (Gellius,  zv.  27,  compi  vi  12.).  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  origmallv  only  the 
members  of  the  curiae  formed  the  eomitia  calata, 
so  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  eomitia  curiata, 
in  this  respect ;  but  from  the  words  of  Gellius 
(jBorum  atUem  aUa  e$»e  euriata^  dUa  ctntuiriata),  it 
is  clear  that  after  the  time  of  Servius  TuUhis,  there 
must  have  been  two  kinds  of  eomitia  calata,  the 
one  convened  according  to  curiae  by  a  lictor,  and 
the  other  according  to  coituries  by  a  comicen.  As 
regards  the  business  of  the  latter,  we  have  no  in- 
formation whatever,  though  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  in  them  all  announcements  respecting  the 
calendar  wen  made  by  the  pontifik,  as  this  'K'as  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
the  populus  alone  (Macrob.  and  Serv.  U,  ee.)  • 
and  it  may  further  be,  that  m  the  calata  centuriata 
the  testamenta  of  plebeians  wen  laid  before  the 
assembled  people ;  as  in  the  calata  curiata,  they 
were  laid  before  the  assembled  curies. 

II.  CoMiTiA  CURIATA  {iickktiffia  ^parpucfi 
or  pvrpuueii)  were  of  fer  greater  importance  than 
the  eomitia  calata,  inasmuch  as  the  populus  here 
was  not  present  in  a  mere  passive  capaci^,  but 
had  to  decide  by  its  votes  as  to  whether  a 
measure  brought  before  it  was  to  be  adopted 
or  rdected.  As  the  populus  was  at  first  only 
the  body  of  real  citizens,  that  is,  the  patri- 
cians, or  those  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  but 
members  of  the  curiae,  that  is,  patricians,  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  these  asseniblies.  It  is  a 
duputed  point,  as  to  whether  the  clients  of  the 
patricians  nad  a  right  to  vote  in  the  eomitia  cnriata ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  they  appeared 
in  them,  they  oould  not  act  any  other  part  than 
that  of  Usteners  and  spectators.  They  were  con- 
vened, in  the  kingly  period,  by  the  kmg  himself, 
or  by  his  tribunus  oelerum,  and  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence by  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Liv.  i  59.)  After 
the  death  of  a  king  the  eomitia  were  held  by  the 
interrez.  In  the  republican  period,  the  president 
was  always  one  of  t&  high  patrician  magistrates, 
vis.  a  consul,  praetor  or  dictator.  (Cic  De  Leg, 
Agr,  iL  11,  12  ;  Liv.  iz.  88.)  They  were  called' 
together  by  lictors  or  heralds.  (Gellius,  zv.  27 ; 
Dionys.  iL  7.)  The  votes  were  given  by  curiae, 
each  curia  having  one  collective  vote  ;  but  within 
a  curia  each  citisen  belonging  to  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  curia  determined  the  vote  of  the  whole  curia. 
(GeU.  L  e. ;  Liv.  L  43  ;  Dionys.  ii.  14,  iv.  20,  84, 
V.  6.)  Now  as  the  curiae  were  thirty  in  number, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  simple  majority, 
which  must  always  have  consisted  of  16  curiae. 
How  matters  were  decided  in  case  of  15  curiae 
voting  for  and  1 5  against  a  measure,  is  quite  uu* 
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certoin ;  and  the  fiust  that  the  awkward  numher 
30  was  chosen  or  retained  for  the  assembly  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fiict  that  the  number 
three  and  its  multiples  had  a  certain  sacred  import 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution. 
The  order  in  which  the  curiae  TOted,  was  not  fixed 
by  any  regulation,  but  it  appears  that  the  one 
which  gave  its  Tote  first,  and  was  called  prirndpium, 
was  determined  by  lot.  (Lir.  iz.  38.)  Further 
particulars  regarding  the  method  of  voting,  how- 
erer,  are  not  known.  The  presidoit  in  the  comitia 
curiata  was  always  the  person  that  had  convoked 
them,  that  is,  in  the  kingly  period,  either  the  king 
himself  or  the  person  that  acted  as  his  vicegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  always  held  in  the  comitinm. 
A#  r^ards  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
comitia  curiata,  it  must  first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  the  early  times  no  comitia,  of  whatever 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
measure,  to  introduce  amendments,  or  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  subject  that  was 
brought  before  them.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
accept  or  reject  any  measure  which  was  brought 
before  them,  so  that  all  proposals  were  in  foct  no- 
thing but  rogationes  (populua  roj^ater),  which  the 
rple  passed  by  the  formula  nti  rogas,  or  rejected 
the  formula  anHquo.  Whatever  was  thus  de- 
creed became  law  for  the  king  and  senate  no  less 
than  for  the  people.  The  main  points  upon  which 
the  nopulus  had  to  decide,  were  the  election  of  the 
magistrates,  including  the  king  himself,  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  capital  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  (Dionys.  ii.  14,  iv.  20,  iz.  41), 
and,  lastly,  upon  certain  affiurs  of  the  curiae  and 
gentes.  In  the  kingly  period,  the  only  magistrate 
in  whose  person  all  the  powers  of  the  republican 
officers  were  concentrated,  was  the  king  himsell 
All  the  other  officers  were  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quaestores,  who  were  elected 
by  the  people  (Ulpian,  Dig.  ii.  13 ;  but  comp.  Tac 
Atm.  xi,  22 ;  Quaestor).  With  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  king,  the  assembly,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  was  limited  to  the  persons  proposed  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
thiit  is,  when  the  senate  had  passed  a  decree  re- 
specting the  election,  the  interreges  determined 
upon  the  candidates,  from  among  whom  he  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  iv.  34,  40,  80,  ii.  58,  60,  iil  36  ;  Liv.  I 
17  ;  Cic.  De  Re  Publ,  ii.  13 ;  comp.  Intkrjibx 
and  Rbx.)  The  priestly  officers,  such  as  the  Cu- 
riones,  Flamines  Curiales,  were  likewise  either 
elected  by  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionys.  iu  22  ;  Gell.  L  c),  until  in  later 
times,  B.  c.  104,  the  Domitian  law  transferred  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestly  collies  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Legislative  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  the  king  or  the  senate, 
and  they  might  either  pass  them  as  laws  or  reject 
them.  Such  laws  belonging  to  the  kingly  period 
were  the  so-called  l^ea  reffiae;  their  number  cannot 
have  been  great,  as  custom  and  religion  had  hal- 
lowed and  firmly  established  the  principal  rules  of 
conduct  without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
formal  legal  enactments.  The  right  of  finally  de- 
ciding upon  the  life  of  Roman  citizens  (Judida  de 
capUe  dvis  Romani)  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  populus  by  king  Tullus  Hostilius  (Liv.  i.  26, 
viii.  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  22) ;  and  previous  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  Servius  Tullius  this  privilege  was  of 
omirse  oonfined  to  the  patrician,  for  whom  it  was 
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liothing  else  but  the  right  of  appeaHng  from  th« 
sentence  of  the  king  or  judge  to  the  assembly  of 
their  peers.  When  Valerius  Publicola  renewed 
this  law,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  the  ple- 
beians also.  The  fourth  right  of  the  assembly  of 
the  populus  was  that  of  deciding  upon  war  and 
peace,  but  this  decision  again  could  only  be  made 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  king.  With  regard 
to  the  declaration  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  (Liv. 
i.  32  ;  Gellius,  xvL  4  ;  Dionys.  viii.  91,  ix.  69)  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  populus 
ever  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties  of  peace  ;  no  trace  of  it  occurs  till 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  so  that 
we  may  fiiiily  presume  that  in  early  times  the 
condnsion  of  peace  was  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  that  Dionysius,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  transferred  a  later  custom  to 
the  eariy  times.  Besides  these  great  functions  the 
curiae  had  unquestionably  many  others  relating  to 
their  own  internal  administration ;  and  among 
them  we  may  mention,  that  no  new  members 
could  be  admitted  into  a  curia,  either  by  the  co- 
optatio  of  strangers  or  by  the  adlectio  of  plebeians, 
without  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  curies  ; 
and  that  no  airogatio  could  take  place  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  assembled  curiae  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  pontiffs.  The  consent  of  the  curiae 
in  such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  term  km  emriata„ 
(Gellius,  v.  19  ;  Tac.  HiiL  1 15.)  It  must  further 
be  remarked,  that  when  a  magistrate  (such  as  the 
king)  proposed  to  the  assembly  had  been  elected, 
the  populus  held  a  second  meeting,  in  which  he 
was  formally  inducted  in  his  new  office.  This 
formality  was  called  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  where- 
by the  magistrate  received  his  impen'tmi,  tc^ther 
with  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia.  ( Liv.  v.  52  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  19,  xlL  43  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr^ 
ii.  12.)  It  was  not  till  a  magistrate  had  thus  been 
solemnly  installed,  that  he  was  a  iMyutrahu  cp^ 
tima  lege  ixt  Optimo  jure^  that  is,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

Down  to  the  tune  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  comitia 
curiata  were  the  only  popular  assemblies  of  Rome, 
and  remained  of  course  in  the  undiminished  pos- 
session of  the  rights  above  described  ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  that  king  brought  about  a  great  change, 
by  his  transfemng  the  principal  rights  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  curiae  to  this  new 
national  assembly  or  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates,  the  decision 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  thus  transferred  to  Uie  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies. But  while  the  patricians  were  obliged  ta 
share  their  rights  with  the  plebeians,  they  reserved 
for  themselves  the  very  important  right  of  sanc- 
tionmg  or  rejecting  any  measure  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  centuries.  Even  independent  of 
their  right  finally  to  decide  upon  these  questions, 
they  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  exercised  a 
considerable  power  in  several  departments  of  the 
government :  thus,  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  are  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  curiae  (Dionys.  iv.  75,  84)  ;  in 
like  manner  they  decided  upon  the  prop^y  of  the 
lost  king  (Dionys.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewards  to 
be  given  to  those  who  had  given  information  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  (v.  57).  The  sanction  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  centuries  is  often  expressed 
by  pairee  audoref^uat,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
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PaUQian  law  no  decree  of  the  oentiirief  or  tribei 
coald  become  law  wiUioat  thiB  sanction.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  cmiae,  u  long  as  they 
existed,  retained  the  exereise  of  such  rights  as  af- 
fected the  welfiue  of  their  own  corporations  and 
the  reliffiolu  rites  connected  with  them.  We  tab- 
join  a  list  of  the  powers  and  fuictiaos  which  the 
curiae  continued  to  exercise  down  to  the  end  of 
the  vnablic 

1.  They  conieRed  the  imperium  and  the  right 
of  taking  the  anspices  upon  magistratea  after  their 
election  ;  this  was  done  by  the  leat  cmiata  de  im- 
peria.  This  right  however  must,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  haTO  become  a  mere  matter  oi  fiorm,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  {ad  AtL  iv.  18,  ad  Fam, 
xiii.  1),  penons  even  might  form  the  plan  of 
saining  over  three  augurs  to  declare  that  they 
had  beien  present  in  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  at 
which  the  miperium  had  been  conferred,  although 
in  reality  no  soch  comitia  had  taken  place  at  idL 
This  feet  wamnts  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
time  few  persons,  if  any,  noticed  soch  comitia  or 
the  granting  of  the  imperium  in  them.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  F^im.  L  fi,  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  2.)  2.  The 
inaagniBtion  of  oertain  priests,  snch  as  the  Fla- 
mines  and  the  Bex  Saooram,  thoQgh  this  took 
place  in  those  comitia  of  the  curiae,  which  were 
called  calata.  The  curio  maximus  was  in  all  pro- 
bability consecrated,  if  not  elected,  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  (Lir.  xxriL  8.)  3.  The  internal  affiurs 
of  the  curiae  themselTes  and  of  the  femilies  oon- 
nected  with  them ;  but  most  of  them  came  only 
before  the  comitia  cah^a.  (See  abore.)  The  real 
comitia  curiata  began  to  be  a  mere  formality  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Punic  wan,  and  the  ancient 
division  into  curiae,  as  it  gradually  lost  its  im- 
portance, fell  into  obliTion :  the  place  of  the  patri- 
dans  waa  filled  by  the  nobiles  or  optimates,  and 
the  comitia  of  the  former  became  a  mere  empty 
show  (Cia  IM  Leg,  Agr.  iL  12),  and,  instead  of 
the  thirty  curiae  themseWes  giving  their  votes,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  thirty  lictors.  The 
patridan  comitia  calata  were  continued  much  longer, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  arrogationety  which 
uxuler  the  empire  again  became  a  matter  of  some 
consequence.    [Apoptio.] 

III.  C!oMiTiA  CXNTVRIATA  {h  Xoxyris  4K' 
icA.i|<rta).  The  object  of  the  legislation  of  Ser- 
vios  Tullios  was  to  uniH  the  different  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  peopU  consisted,  into  one 
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neat  polirical  body,  in  which  power  and  in- 
fluence were  to  be  determined  by  property  oud 
age.  For  this  purpose,  he  divided,  in  his  census, 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  into  six  pro- 
perty classes,  and  193  centuriae  {X^xoi)  or  votes, 
from  which  the  assemblies  in  which  ^e  people 
gave  their  votes  were  called  comitia  centuriata. 
[Census.]  By  this  means,  Servius  brought  about 
an  amalganution  of  timoczacy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
die  poor  citizens,  though  they  met  their  wealthier 
brethren  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  were  un- 
able to  exereise  any  great  influence  upon  pnblio 
afiairs,  for  the  wealthier  ckwes  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  they  formed  a  majo- 
rity before  the  poorer  classes  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote  at  alL  In  order  to  render  these  general 
observations  more  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  census  which  Servius  in- 
stituted, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votes 
were  distributed  among  the  several  divisions  of  the 
people.  The  whole  people  was  conceived  as  an 
aimy  (eMreitut,  or,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
term,  ebsstt),  and  was  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts:  the cavaby  (tf^mfos), and infentry ( jwrfiitef), 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  assembled  in  arms.  The  in- 
fentty  was  divided  into  five  classes,  or,  as  Dionysius 
has  It,  into  six  classes,  for  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  people,  whose  property  did  not  come  up 
to  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  as  a  sixth.  The 
class  to  which  a  dtiien  belonged,  determined  the 
tributmn^  or  irar  tax,  he  had  to  pay,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  service  he  had  to  perform  in  the  army  and 
the  armour  in  which  he  had  to  serve.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  each  class  was 
subdivided  into  a  munber  of  centuries  (eaUmriae^ 
jnobably  because  each  was  conceived  to  contain 
100  men,  though  the  centuries  may  have  greatly 
differed  in  the  number  of  men  they  contained), 
one  half  of  which  consisted  of  the  sMtbrM,  and  the 
other  of  the  jumoret.  Each  century,  further,  waa 
counted  as  one  vote,  so  that  a  dass  had  as  many 
votes  as  it  contained  centuries.  In  like  manner, 
the  equites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  votes.  The  two  prindpal  authorities  on  these 
subdividons  are,  livy  (l  43),  and  Dionysius  (iv. 
16,  &c,  vii.  59),  and  the  annexed  table  will  show 
the  census  as  well  as  tho  number  of  centuries  or 
votes  assigned  to  each  dass,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  voted. 


According  to  Lity. 

I.  CLA8SI8.    Census:  100,000  asses. 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 
2  centuriae  februm. 

II.  C1.A88I8.    Census :  75,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 


III.  Classu.    C<msDs:  50,000 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  CLA88I8.     Census :  25,000 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

j  0  centuriae  juniorum. 


According  to  Dionynui, 

I.  CLA8SI&    Census:  100  minae. 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 

II.  CLA68IS.    Census:  75  minae. 
10  centuriae  sentorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  febmm(one  voting  with  the  seniorea 
and  tho  other  with  the  juniores). 

III.  CLAS8I&    Census:  50  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  Classis.    Census :  25  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  comicinum  and  tubicinum  (one  voting 

with  the  seniorei^  and  the  other  with  the 

juniores). 
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comitia: 


According  io  Liny. 

Y.  Classir.    Census :  1 1,000  assef, 
15  centuriae  seniomm. 


According  to  Dionyntu, 
V.  Classic.     Census :  12^  mioae. 
15  centuriae  seniomm. 
15  centuriae  juniorum.  15  centuriae  juniorum. 

3  centuriae accensorora,  comicinunif  tubicinnm.   VI.  Classis.    Census:  below  12j^  minae; 
1  centuiia  capite  cwisonim.  1  centuria  capite  eensorum 


Aceording  to  both  IKonyiiai  and  Livy,  the  equitoi 
Toted  in  eighteen  centuries  before  the  seniores  of 
the  first  class  ;  and  hence,  there  were  according  to 
Livy,  altogether  194,  and,  according  to  DionysiuS| 
193  centuries  or  yotet.  Lirj^s  even  number  of 
]  94  centuries  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  absolute  majority  in  the  comitia  ;  and  it 
has  been  assumed,  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
three  centuriae  acoensorum,  comicinum,  tubidnum, 
which  he  adds  to  the  fifth  class.  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  represented  the  matter  in  its  right  light, 
and  is  also  bom  out  by  Cicero  (Z>s  JU  PubL  ii. 
22),  who  describes  ninety-six  as  the  minority  ;  but 
in  other  respects,  Ciooo  is  irreconciieable,  both 
with  Liyy  and  Dionysius :  a  difficulty  which  will 
probably  never  be  solved  satisfisctorily,  as  ihe  text 
is  corrupt  The  other  discrepancies  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius  are  not  of  great  importance.  They 
consist  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  two  centuriae 
fabmm,  the  two  of  the  coniicines  and  tubioines, 
and  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  dass.  With  regard 
to  the  last  point,  Dionvsiiis  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  fiur  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  Livy.  As  for  the  places  assigned  to 
the  four  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  Livy  or  Dionysius  is  right ;  and  we  can 
only  say,  that  Cioero  agrees  with  neither  of  them, 
assigning,  as  he  does,  only  one  century  of  the  fabri 
tignarii  to  the  first  class. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  citisens,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  were  privil^d  to  take  part  and  vote 
in  the  centuriata  comitia,  and  none  were  excluded 
except  slaves,  peregrini,  women  and  the  aerarii. 
The  juniores  were  all  men  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  that  of  forty-six,  and  the  seniores,  all  men 
from  the  age  of  forty-six  upwards.  The  order  of 
voting  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed  upon  a 
measure,  the  question  was  decided  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  for  calling  upon  the  other  classes  to 
vote.  Hence,  although  all  Roman  citizens  ap- 
peared in  these  comitia  on  a  footing  of  equali^, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  power  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  comitia  centuriata, 
it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the  business 
which  had  before  belonged  to  the  comitia  curiata, 
was  transferred  by  Swvius  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, that  is,  they  received  ttfe  right  of  electing 
the  higher  magistrates,  of  making  laws  and  of  de- 
ciding upon  war,  and  afterwards  also  of  concluding 
peace  with  foreign  nations. 

(a.)  7^  doc&M  of  magi3iral68»  After  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  consulted  with  the  senate 
about  the  candidates  who  had  offered  themselves, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  magistiates  that 
were  elected  by  the  centuries  are  the  consuls 
(whence  the  assembly  is  called  conUHa  eonstUaria^ 
Liv.  i.  60,  X.  11),  the  praetors  (hence,  oomUla 
prattorin,  Liv.  viL  1,  x.  22),  the  military  tribunes 
with  consular  powCT  (Liv.  v.  52),  the  censors  (Liv. 


vii.  22,  xl.  45),  and  the  decemvirs.  (Liv.  liL  33, 35.) 
There  are  also  instances  of  nroMnsnls  beina  elected 
by  the  centuries,  but  this  happened  only  m  extra* 
ordinary  cases.    (Liv.  xxxiii.  SO,  xxxiv.  18.) 

(b.)  '£«gidatioH.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  passing  or  re- 
jecting a  measure  which  was  brought  before  than 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the  form  of  i\  senatus 
consultum,  so  that  the  assemUy  had  no  right  of 
originating  any  legislative  measure,  but  voted  only 
upon  such  as  were  brought  before  them  as  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate.  When  a  proposal  waa  passed 
by  the  centuries  it  became  law  (leaf).  The  first 
law  passed  by  the  centuries  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Cic 
DeRB  PubL  ii.  31),  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  sanctioned  by  the  centuries. 

(c)  Tfta  deeinoH  t^po»  toor,  on  the  ground  of  a 
senatus  consultum,  likewise  belonged  to  the  cen- 
turies and  is  often  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  had  also  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  been  satis> 
fiutorily  i^oved  by  Rubino  (Uebtr  Horn.  Slaatnaf, 
p.  259,  &c)  that  m  the  early  part  of  the  republic, 
and  perhaps  down  to  the  peace  of  Candinra,  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  peace  was  concluded  by 
a  mere  senatus  consultum,  and  without  any  co- 
operation of  the  people. 

(d.)  7%«  ki^iiett  judiaal  power.  The  comitia 
centuriata  were  in  the  first  place  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  &c  ;  comp.  Ap- 
PBLLATio),  and  in  the  second,  they  had  to  try  all 
offences  committed  against  the  state ;  hence^  all 
cases  of  perdueHio  and  mafettas^  and  no  case  in- 
Tolving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citisen  could  be  de- 
cided by  any  other  court  (Cic.  p.  Sext.  30,  34, 
De  Re  PvbL  li,  36,  De  L^,  iii.  4  ;  Polyb.  vi.  4, 14.) 
This  last  right  was  revived  or  introduced  by  the 
Valerian  law  ( Plut  PM,  1 1 ),  and  Spnrius  Cassius 
was  condemned  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  increased  the  power  of  the  cen- 
turies in  this  respect ;  and  Servius  Tullius  seems, 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  assembly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  high  court  of  justice. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentioned  as 
possessed  by  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctiou'sd, 
when  exeroised,  by  the  curies,  and  through  this  sanc- 
tion alone  they  became  valid  and  binding.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  or  the  passing  of  a  law,  though 
it  was  made  on  the  ground  of  a  senatus  consultum, 
yet  required  the  sanction  of  the  curies.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  assembly  shook  off  this 
power  of  the  curiae,  which  became  merely  a  for- 
mality, and,  in  the  end,  the  curiae  were  obliged  to 
give  their  sanction  beforehand  to  whatever  the 
centuries  might  determine.  This  was  effected  by 
thePublilianlaw,inB.a837.  (Liv.  viil  12.)  As 
thus  the  centuries  gradually  became  powerful 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  curiae, 
so  they  also  acquired  the  right  of  discussing  and 
deciding  upon  matters  which  were  not  brought  be- 
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fore  them  in  ihe  fbnn  of  a  ienatns  eoDsultimi ;  tlmt 
ia,  toe  J  aoqnired  the  power  of  orig^ting  meofuna. 
Jn  referenoe  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the 
comitia  originallj  wen  not  allowed  to  elect  any 
other  except  those  who  were  poposed  by  the  pre- 
sident, irhc  himself  was  entirely  guided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate ;  but  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  peo|^  asserted  their  right  so  £u  as  to  oblige 
the  president  to  propose  any  candidate  that  might 
offer  himseli^  without  the  previoiis  sanction  of  the 
senates  This  change  took  pfaioe  about  b.  c  482. 
In  legislative  measues  a  seoatDf  consnltnm  was 
indispmsable,  and  this  senatos  consnltam  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  the  consul  or  the 
senator  who  had  originated  the  measure,  after 
it  had  prerioQsly  beoi  exhibited  in  pnblio  for 
aevcnteoi  days,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  (Appian,  tU  BelL  Ov,  i  69  ;  Cic  p. 
SatL  61,  m  Pimm.  15.)  Whether  the  oomitia 
required  a  senatas  consoltum  in  cases  where  they 
acted  as  the  supreme  eoort  of  jostioe,  is  uncertain, 
at  least  we  hare  no  example  of  a  senatus  eonsultum 
in  sacka  case  on  reconL 

The  oomitia  oentmiata  could  be  held  only  on 
diet  camitiaU$  or  /u6',  on  which  it  was  \uwfal  to 
tznnaact  business  with  people,  and  the  nnmber  of 
such  days  in  every  year  was  about  190  (Varro, 
IM  L.  L.  yl  29i  Fest  8.  v.  Comiiiaiet  diet/ 
MacrsU  Sat  i  16)  ;  but  on  die$  n^^iuti  (that  is, 
diffuA^fsriaU;  comp.  Diss),  and,  at  first,  also 
on  the  nondinae,  no  cemitia  could  be  held,  until 
in  &  c  287  the  Hortensian  hiw  ordained  that 
the  nnndinae  should  be  regarded  as  dies  fasti 
(Macrok  StA,  i  16),  so  that  henceforth  omiitia 
might  be  held  on  the  nundines,  though  it  was  done 
nrely.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  114.)  Comitia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passmg  laws  could  not  even  be  held  on  all 
di<;s  fiisti.  (Cic.  Deprw.  dims,  19.)  The  comitia 
for  elections  took  place  ereiy  year  at  a  certain 
period,  though  it  depended  upon  the  senate  and  the 
consuls,  as  to  whether  they  wished  the  elections  to 
take  place  earlier  or  later  than  iisuaL  (Cic  p.  Mil, 
9,  ad  J^auL  viiL  4,  jdl  A/ktm.  26.) 

The  place  where  the  centuries  met,  was  Uie 
Campus  Martius  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat,  iL  2  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  84,  YU.  69),  which  contained  the  septa  finr  Uie 
▼oters,  a  tabernaculum  for  the  president,  and  the 
TiUa  pnblica  for  the  augurs.  (Cic.  p.  Rab,  Perd. 
4  ;  Oellios,  xiv.  7  ;  Vaiio,  De  Ling,  LaL  yi.  87.) 
The  president  at  the  comitia  was  the  same  magis- 
trate who  convoked  them,  and  this  right  was  a 
privilege  of  the  consuls,  and,  in  their  i^sence,  of 
the  praetoEL  (Cia  txd  Fam,  x.  12.)  An  interrex 
and  dictator  also,  or  his  representative,  the  magister 
equitum,  mig^t  likewise  convene  and  preside  at  the 
comitia.  (Liy.  viiL  23,  xxr.  2  ;  Cie.  De  Leg.  ii.  4.) 
At  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  jpnefectns 
urbi  held  tne  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  first 
consuls  (Lii.  i  60)  ;  and  the  censon  assembled 
the  people  only  on  account  of  the  census  and  the 
lustmuL  (Varni,  De  L,  L,  vL  86.)  In  cases 
when  the  assembly  was  constituted  as  a  court  of 
justice,  inferior  roafistrates,  after  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  consuls,  might  likewise  pre- 
side. (Lir.  xxri.  3.)  One  of  the  main  duties  de- 
Tolring  itpon  the  president,  and  which  he  had  to 
perform  befiire  holding  the  comitia,  was  to  consult 
the  auspices.  (Attq^dcarL)  For  this  purpose,  the 
magistrate  accompanied  by  an  anflur  went  out  of 
the  ci^  early  in  the  morning,  and  chose  a  taber- 
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naealum  or  templum.  There  the  angur  began  his 
observations,  and  gave  his  opinion  either  that  the 
comitia  might  be  held,  or  that  they  must  be  deferred 
till  another  day.  This  declaration  was  given  to 
the  magiitrate  ;  and  when  the  auspices  were  favour- 
able, the  people  were  called  together,  which  was 
done  by  three  successive  and  distinct  acts :  the 
firrt  was  quite  a  general  invitation  to  come  to  the 
assembly  (mfictum,  Varro,  £h  L,L.yl  94,  comp. 
86,  88).  At  the  same  time  when  this  invitation 
was  proclaimed  ehxmm  moem  or  de  moeru,  a  horn 
was  blown,  which  being  the  more  audible  sisnal, 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  alone,  and  wiuout 
the  inlicium.  (Qellius,  zv.  27  ;  Vairo^  DeL,L. 
V.  91.)  When  upon  this  signal,  the  people  as- 
sembled in  irregular  masses,  there  followed  the 
second  call  by  the  aoeensus,  «r  the  call  od  ofMCMMMJi 
or  eonveiUionem ;  that  is,  to  a  regular  assembly, 
and  the  crowd  then  separated,  grouping  themselves 
according  to  their  dasses  and  ages.  (Vairo,  De 
L.  L,  yi,  88.)  Hereupon  the  consul  appeared, 
ordering  the  peoole  to  com». ad  comitia  oenturitda  ; 
and  led  the  whole  esiamtef — for,  in  these  comitia, 
the  Roman  people  are  always  conceived  as  an 
exercitns  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
(VaiTo,  L  & ;  Liv.  xxxix.  16.)  It  was  customary 
from  the  eadiest  times  for  an  armed  force  to  occupy 
the  Janicolum,  when  the  people  were  assembled  in 
Uie  Campus  Martius,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  city  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  ]  and  on  the  Janiculnm,  a  vexillum  was 
hoisted  during  the  whole  time  that  the  assembly 
lasted.  This  custoin  continued  to  be  observed  even 
at  the  time  when  Rome  had  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear  firom  the  neighbouri]>g  tribes.  (Liv.  /.  «. ; 
OelL  zv.  27  ;  Macrob.  SaL  L  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xzxvii  27,  &C. ;  8erv.  ad  Aen.  viii  1.)  When 
the  people  were  thus  r^fularly  assembled,  the  busi- 
ness  was  commenced  with  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  a 
prayer  of  the  president,  who  then  took  his  seat  on 
his  tribunal.  (Dionys.  vii.  69.  x.  32  ;  Liv.  xzxi. 
7,  xxxix.  16  ;  Cic.  /»•  Munm,  1  ;  Liv.  xxvi  2.) 
The  president  then  opened  the  business  by  laying 
before  the  people  the  subject  for  the  decision,  upon 
which  they  had  been  convened,  and  concluded  his 
exposition  with  the  words :  vdiH^jtibeatie  Quiritee^ 
e.  g.  bellum  wtdid^  ottU  M,  TvUio  aqua  igm  inter* 
didum  dL,  or  whatever  the  subject  might  he.  This 
formula  was  the  standing  one  in  all  comitia,  and 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was  called 
rogatio  (Liv.  iv.  6,  vi.  40,  xxL  1 7,  xxii  10,  xxx.  43  ; 
Cic.  DePiH.'il  16,  in  Puon.  29,  p.  Dom.  17,  30  ; 
Gell.  V.  19.)  When  the  comitia  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  an  election,  the  presiding 
magistrate  had  to  read  out  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates, and  might  exercise  his  influence  by  re- 
conmwnding  the  one  whom  he  thought  most  fit  for 
the  office  in  question.  (Liv.  x.  22,  xxiL  36.)  He 
was,  however,  not  oblig^  to  announce  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  thiut  offered  themselves  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  not  attained  the  legi- 
timate age,  or  when  he  sued  for  one  office  without 
having  been  invested  with  those  through  which  he 
had  to  pass  previously,  or  if  tbcare  was  any  other 
legal  obstacle  ;  nay,  the  president  might  declare, 
that  if  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  any  such  objection, 
should  yet  be  elected,  he  would  not  reocgnise  his 
election  as  valid.  (Liv.  iiL  21,  xxiv.  7 ;  Val.  Max. 
iiL  8.  §  3.)  If  the  assembly  had  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  legislative  measunv 
the  president  usually  recommended  the  proposal,  or 
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lie  might  grant  to  others,  if  they  detired  it,  per- 
luusion  to  speak  about  the  measure,  either  in  its 
fiivonr  or  against  it.  (Coneionem  dare^  Liv.  iiL  71, 
xxxi.  6,  &c,  xlii.  84  ;  Appian,  £h  B.C,  111  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxzviii.  4  ;  Quintil,  ii.  4.  §  S.)  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  customary  for  private  per- 
sons to  speak  before  any  magistrate,  and  the  orators, 
until  the  time  of  Gracchus,  while  speaking  turned 
their  fisce  towards  the  comitium  and  the  senate 
boose.  (Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  85  ;  Cic  LaeL  25  ; 
Piut  a  Graech.  5,  7V6.  OraedL  14.)  When  the 
eomitia  acted  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  president 
stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  speak  either  in  defence  of  the  accused  or  against 
him. 

When  the  subject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  voting  by  the  words : 
tie  ta  tuj^vgitan^  hm$  jwcmtSmB  diia.  (Liv.  xxzL 
7.)  He  then  passed  the  stream  Petronia,  and 
went  to  the  tepta,  If  the  number  of  citizens 
present  at  the  assembly  was  thought  too  small, 
the  decision  might  be  deferred  till  another  day, 
but  this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  question  was 
usually  put  to  the  vote,  if  each  century  was  but 
represented  by  a  few  citizens.  (Liv.  vit  18  ;  Cic. 
p,  SexL  51,  <U  Leg.  Agr.  il  9  ;  Pint.  Tib,  Cfraeok. 
16;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  80.)  Respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  votes  wwe  given  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  are  divided :  some  think  that 
they  were  given  viva  voce,  and  others  by  means 
of  ealeuUj  or  in  both  ways,  though  it  seems  to 
be  more  probable  that  calculi  were  used.  The 
leges  tabellariae  introduced  a  change  in  this 
respect,  ordaining  that  the  votes  should  be  given 
in  writmg.  [Lbgbs  tabkllariab.]  But  pre- 
vious to  the  I^es  tabellariae,  the  rogatores, 
who  subsequently  collected  the  written  votes, 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
every  citizen  for  his  vote,  which  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  determine  the  vote  of  each  century. 
(Dionys.  vii.  64.)  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  sisnified 
his  disapproval  by  the  word  anHquo,  and  his  ap- 
proval by  uli  rogat,  (Liv.  vi.  38,  x.  8,  xxx.  43, 
xxxL  8,  xxxiil  25 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iL  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogator,  who  had  to  mark 
the  fitvourable  votes  by  dots  which  he  made  by 
the  side  of  the  name :  hence  ptmda  ferre^  to  be 
successful.  (Liv.  x.  13,  22,  xxix.  22.)  The 
custom  of  voting  at  elections  by  tablets  with  the 
name  of  the  candidates  written  on  them,  was  in- 
troduced in  B.  a  139,  by  the  lex  Oabinia  tabellaria 
(Cic.  De  Leg.  iiL  16)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Caasius 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
eomitia  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  Brvi. 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  established  also  in 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
eomitia  tried  persons  for  perduellio.  [Lbgsh  ta- 
BBLLARiAB.]  The  two  tablets  which  were  given 
to  each  person  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legis- 
lative measures,  were  marked  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  («^t  togas  and  antiqito.  Cic. 
ad  Att.i.  14).  At  elections,  the  citizens  obtained 
blank  tablets,  that  they  might  write  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted. 
(Cic. Phil.  xi.  8 ;  Plut  C.  Graoch.  5,  Cat.  Min.  46  ; 
PI  in.  S^isL  iv.  25.)  In  judicial  assemblies,  every 
citizen  received  two  tablets  marked  A  (flhs(di>o) 
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and  C  (oMMfemao),  and  there  vub,  pethapi,  a 
third  tablet  containing  the  letters  N.  L.  (mm 
liquet),  but  this  is  an  uncertain  point  There  were 
in  the  Campus  Martins  septa  or  indosures  (whether 
they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  is  nxiknown), 
into  which  one  dass  of  citizens  was  admitted  after 
another  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  first  that 
entered,  were  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites, 
thai  followed  the  first  dass  and  so  on.  It  very 
rarely  happened  that  the  lowest  daas  was  called 
upon  to  vote,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it, 
unless  the  first  dass  did  not  agree  with  the 
equites.  (Dionys.  iv.  20,  vii.  59,  viii.  82,  ]l  17  ; 
Liv.  L  48.)  After  the  tame  when  the  eomitia  of 
the  centuries  became  amalgamated  with  thoee  of 
the  tribes,  previous  to  each  assembly,  a  laige  space 
near  the  villa  publica  was  surrounded  with  an  en> 
closure,  and  divided  into  compartments  for  the 
several  tribes.  The  whole  of  uiis  endoture  waa 
called  ovUef  tqoia,  eareereM,  or  eaneeBi;  and  in 
later  times  a  stone  building,  containing  the  whole 
people^  was  erected ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partments for  the  clanes  as  well  as  the  tribes  and 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  compartments  was 
formed  by  narrow  passages  called  ptmtes  or  ponti- 
cmU.  On  entering,  the  dtizens  received  their 
tablets  (Cic  ad  AU.I  14^  de  Leg.  iiL  17,  in  Pk>. 
15,  p.  Plane  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  consulted 
within  the  endosures,  they  passed  out  of  them 
again  by  a  pone  or  ponHenbts^  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chest  (dsta)  which  was  watched 
by  rogatoree.  Hereupon  the  rogatoree  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  the  dinbitorm^  who  das- 
sified  and  counted  the  votes,  and  then  handed  them 
ov«r  to  the  custodee,  who  again  checked  them  off  by 
points  marked  on  a  tablet  (Comp.  Cic  in  Pit.  1 5 
—  '^vos  rogatores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  cnstodes 
tabellarum.^)  The  order  in  which  the  centuries 
voted,  was  determined  in  the  Servian  constitution, 
in  the  manner  described  above ;  but  after  the  union 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  order  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, since  it  frequently  happened  that  the  vote  of 
the  first  determined  the  manner  in  which  subset 
quent  ones  voted.  The  voting,  of  coune,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained.  In  the 
case' of  elections,  the  successful  candidate  was  pro- 
daimed  twice, — first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  president,  and  without  this  renuntiatio  the 
dection  was  not  valid.  After  all  the  business  was 
done^  the  president  pronounced  a  prayer  (Cic  p. 
Plane.  6,  p  Muren,  1 ),  and  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  diseedite. 

Cases  are  frequently  mentioned  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  disturbed,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  business  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  auspices  had  been  unfavourable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
rain,  thunder,  or  lightning  ;  2.  when  a  tribune 
interceded  (Liv.  xlv.  21  ;  bionys.  vL  89  ;  Cic  m 
VdL  2)  ;  3.  when  the  sun  set  before  the  business 
was  over,  for  it  was  a  principle  that  the  auspices 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
( Varpo,  De  L.  L.  viL  51  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  65  ; 
Liv.  X.  22,  xlL  17  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41)  ;  4.  when  a 
morlms  comitialie  occurred,  L  c  when  one  of  the 
assembled  dtizens  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  33  ;  Gellius,  xix.  2 ;  Macroh. 
Sai.  iL  8)  ;  5.  when  the  vexillum  was  taken  away 
firom  the  Janiculum,  this  being  a  signal  which  aU 
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citixena  bad  to  obey  (Liv.  xxzix.  15  ;  Dion  Dim. 
xxxvii.  27  ;  Macrob.  SaL  L  16);  6.  when  any 
tumult  or  infloirection  broke  out  in  the  city,  as 
happened  now  and  then  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.  (Cic.  p.  Sejet,  36.)  In  all  these 
cases,  the  assembly  had  to  oimtinae  its  business  on 
some  other  day,  sometimes  on  the  next.  The 
only  exception  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  the  censors,  for  if  both  could  not  be 
elected  on  the  same  day,  it  was  neceHaiy  to  begin 
the  election  afresh,  and  if  one  had  been  elected, 
his  election  was  not  valid.  (Liv.  ix.  34.) 

IV.  CoMXTZA  TRIBUTA  {iKtcXiicia  ^vXcTur^). 
These  assemblies  likewise  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  constitution  of  Serrius  Tullius,  who  divided 
the  Roman  teiiitoiy  into  thirty  local  tribes.  As  these 
divisions  were  originally  a  purely  topographical  ar- 
rsngement,  they  were  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  state  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  these  local 
divisions  were  formed  into  a  political  union,  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  bceame  most  formidable 
rivals  of  those  of  the  centuries.  The  decision  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  portion  of  the  Roman 
population  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  depends  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
the  tribes  were  instituted  as  a  load  oiganisation 
of  the  whole  people  (patricians  and  plebeians),  or 
whether  they  were  intended  for  the  plebeians 
only.  Most  modem  writers  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  patricians  were  not 
considered  as  members  of  the  tribes,  and  that  ac* 
cordingly^  they  had  no  right  to  take  part  in  their 
assemblies,  until  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legis- 
lation. The  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  proved 
with  satis&ctory  evidence  ;  but  at  any  rate  no 
suflEicient  argtmient  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  upset  Nicbuhr^B  view,  for  the  fiurt  of  patricians 
and  their  clients  being  present  at  the  place  of 
meeting;  (Liv.  ii.  56),  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  comitia  tributa  and  preventing  their  coming  to 
a  decision,  does  not  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
right  of  voting.  After  the  time  of  the  decemvirate, 
the  patricians  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  tribes^  which  were  then  also  con- 
vened by  the  higher  magistrates.  (Liv.  iii.  71  ; 
eomp.  Tribup.) 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  had  originally 
only  a  local  power  ;  they  were  intended  to  col- 
lect the  tributura,  and  to  furnish  the  contingents 
for  the  army  (Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c.)  ;  they  may 
further  have  discussed  the  intenial  affairs  of  each 
tribe,  such  as  the  making  or  keeping  up  of  roads, 
wells,  and  the  like.  But  their  influence  gradoally 
increased,  for  the  commonalty  being  more  nume- 
rous than  the  patricians,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  development,  and  guided  by  active 
and  energetic  tribunes,  the  internal  administration 
of  the  tribes  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  an 
administration  of  the  intcmal  aHairs  of  the  republic, 
while  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were  more  cal- 
culated to  represent  the  state  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  countries.  As  the  commonalty  grew  in 
strragth,  it  made  greater  claims ;  each  victory  gave 
it  fresh  courage,  and  thus  the  comitia  tributa 
gradually  acquired  the  foUowhig  powers :  — 

1.  77<e  eleciimt  aftks  inferior  magi$trate$j  whose 
office  it  was  to  protect  the  commonalty  or  to  super- 
intend the  af&irs  of  the  tribes.  The  Publilian 
hiw  in  B.C.  471,  secured  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 
right  of  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii. 
5r*  ^  IHonjt).  ix.49.)      In  like  mamier,the  aedilcs 
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were  elected  by  them,  though  the  cnrule  acdilcs 
were  elected  at  a  different  time  from  the  plebeian 
aediles  and  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul. 
(Oell  xiii.  15,  vi.  9  ;  Cic.  p.  Plane  4,  20,  22,  ad 
Att.  iv.  3,  ad  Fam.  viiL  4  ;  Liv.  ix,  46,  xxv.  2.) 
At  a  still  later  time,  the  quaestors  and  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  before  been  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  were  appointed  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viL  30,  in  VaL  5  ;  Liv.  iv. 
54,  viL  5,  ix.  30  ;  SalL  Jvg.  63.)  The  proconsuls 
to  be  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  the  prolongatiou 
of  the  imperium  for  a  magistrate  who  was  already 
in  a  province,  were  likewise  points  which  wei-^ 
detennined  by  the  tribes  in  later  times.  (Liv.  viii, 
23,  26,  ix.  42,  x.  22,  xxviL  22,  xxix.  13,  xxx. 
27,  xxxi.  50.)  The  inferior  magistrates  elected 
by  the  tribes  are :  —  the  triumviri  capitales, 
triumviri  monetales,  the  curatores  viarum,  decem- 
viri litibus  judicandis,  tribuni  aerarii,  magistri 
vicorum  et  pagorum,  praefecti  annonae,  duumviri 
navales,  quinqueviri  muris  turribusque  reficicndis, 
triumviri  coloniae  deducendae,  triumviri,  quatuor- 
viri,  &c.,  mensarii,  and  lastly,  after  the  Domitian 
law,  B.a  104,  also  the  members  of  colleges  of 
priests.  The  pontifex  maximus  had  been  dected 
by  the  people  from  an  earlier  time.  (Liv.  xxv.  5 ; 
Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  7.) 

2.  The  legidaiive  power  of  the  comitia  tributa 
was  at  first  very  insignificant,  for  all  they  could 
do  was  to  pass  resolutions  and  moke  regulations 
concerning  the  local  afiairs  of  the  tribes,  but  they 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  state  as  a  whole. 
But  after  a  time  when  the  tribes  began  to  be  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  matters  affecting 
thf  whole  people  also  were  brought  before  them 
by  the  tribimes,  which,  framed  as  resolutions,  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  where  they  might  either  bo 
sanctioned  or  rejected.  This  practice  of  the  tri- 
buta comitia  gradually  acquired  for  them  the  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  any  meastuie,  or  the 
right  of  originating  measures,  until  in  B.  c.  449 
this  right  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  a  law 
of  L.  Valerius  Publicok  and  M.  Horatius  Bor- 
batus.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  67  ;  Dionys.  xi.  45.)  This 
law  gave  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the  tribes  the 
power  of  a  real  lex,  binding  upon  the  whole  people, 
provided  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  the  populus,  that  is,  the  people  assembled  iu 
the  comitia  curiata  or  in  the  comitia  ccnturiatOb 
(Dionys.  x.  4,  32.)  At  first  the  tribes  acted  with 
considerable  moderation  and  modesty,  discussing 
only  those  subjects  which  affected  their  own  order 
or  individual  plebeians,  such  as  the  amnesty  after 
the  secession,  plebeian  magistrates,  usury  and  the 
like.  In  B.  c.  339,  the  Publilian  law  enacted  ui 
plebitcita  omnes  Quiriies  tenerent.  (Liv.  viii.  12.) 
This  law  was  either  a  re-enactment  of  the  one 
passed  in  B.  c.  449,  or  contained  a  more  detailed 
^>ecification  of  the  cases  in  which  plebiscita  should 
be  binding  upon  the  whole  nation,  or,  Uistly,  it 
made  their  validity  independent  of  the  sanction  of 
other  comitia,  so  that  nothing  would  be  required 
except  the  assent  of  the  senate.  In  b.  c.  287,  the 
Hortensian  law  was  passed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  for  it  was  firamcd  in  almost  the 
same  terms  (Plin.  Ii.  N.  xvi.  10  ;  Gell.  xv.  27  ; 
Gaius,  i.  3)  ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  Horten- 
sian law  made  the  plebiscita  independent  of  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  so  that  henceforth  the 
comitia  tributa  were  quite  independent  iu  their 
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legislatire  character.  Senatns  ooiualta  preceding 
A  plebiflcitum,  it  is  trae,  oocar  after  thii  time  in 
many  inataneet,  Init  it  does  not  follow  that  for  this 
reason  a  senatus  consultum  was  necessaxy  for  erery 
plebiscitum  (Dionys.  iz.  41),  for  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  plebiscita  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  those  which  touched 
upon  the  administration  of  the  republic  ;  the 
former  of  these  are  constantly  mentioned  with- 
out a  senatus  consultum,  but  the  latter  never. 
[Plsbiscitum.] 

3.  Tkejudieial  power  of  the  comitia  tribnta  was 
much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  comitia  oen- 
turiata,  inasmuch  as  they  could  take  cognizance 
only  of  ofienoes  against  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
while  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state  were 
brought  before  the  centuries.  Even  patricians, 
when  they  had  offended  against  the  commonalty 
or  its  members,  were  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  again  constitutes  a  difference  between  the 
judicial  power  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  the 
tribes,  for  the  former  could  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, but  the  latter  only  fines.  There  are,  in- 
deed, cases  in  which  the  tribes  might  appear  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  but  such  exile  is 
not  the  result  of  a  real  rerdict,  but  only  a  measure 
taken  against  those  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
toluntary  exile,  which  might  then  be  made  a  ne- 
cessary exile,  by  the  mterdicHo  aquas  ei  ignU  being 
added.  (LiT.  xxy.  3,  xxtL  3 ;  Cic.  Orat,  p.  Dom, 
16,  &c)  When  the  tribes  acquired  this  right  is 
uncertain,  for  that  it  was  not  originally  possessed 
by  them,  is  clear  from  the  expressions  used  by  our 
authorities.  The  offences  for  which  persons  were 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  conduct  of  a 
maffistrate  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  neglect 
of  duty,  ill  management  of  a  war,  embezzlement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  variety  of  offences  of  pri- 
Tate  indiridoals,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  usury,  adultery,  and  the  like.  The  comitia 
tributa  also  acted  as  courts  of  appeal,  e.  g.  when  a 
person  pretested  against  a  fine  imposed  by  a  maffi- 
strate. (Dionys.  viL  17 ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  iii.  3 ;  Liv. 
zl.  42  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17.)  The  persons  who  acted 
as  accusers  in  the  comitia  tributa  were  the  tribunes 
and  aediles. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  these  comit'a 
were  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
were  observed  as  at  the  comitia  oentnriata.  They 
might  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  city, 
but  not  further  from  it  than  1000  paces,  because 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  elections  the  Cammis  Martins  was  usually 
chosen  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  S,  ad  Fam.  vii.  SO ;  Pint. 
C,  Graeeh.  3),  but  sometimes  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  i. 
16  ;  Liv.  xxxiii  10,  xxvii  21.)  The  presidents 
were  commonly  the  tribunes  who  were  supported 
by  the  aediles,  and  no  matter  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribes  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  xzvii.  22,  xxx.  41  ;  Cic.  <fo 
Zjeg,  Agr,  ii  8)  ;  even  the  aediles  could  not  bring 
a  proposal  before  them  without  the  permission  of 
the  tribunes.  (€ML  iv.  4 ;  Dionys.  vL  90.)  One 
of  them  was  chosen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
agreement  to  act  as  president  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iii  64, 
iv.  57,  V.  1 7)  ;  but  his  colleagues  usually  had  to 
sign  the  proposal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic  p.  Sext,  33,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9.) 
As  the  comitia  tributa,  however,  more  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  national  assemblies,  the 
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higher  magistrates  also  swnetimes  acted  as  presi« 
dents,  though  perhaps  not  without  previously  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  the  tribunes.  There  are 
only  a  few  instances  of  higher  magistrates  presiding 
in  the  comitia  tributa  when  assembled  for  purposes 
of  legislation  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xvi.  15  ;  Cic.  p.  Baib. 
24  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  6,  xxxix*  65 ;  Appian,  De 
Belt  Civ.  iiL  7,  27)  ;  but  the  consuls  and  praetors 
often  appear  as  presidents  at  the  elections  of  tri- 
bunes, aediles,  and  quaestors  (Liv.  iii  55,  64  ; 
Dionys.  ix.  41, 43, 49 ;  Appian,  De  BOL  Ow.  L  14  $ 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  20,  ad  AU.  iv.  8,  w  Fat  5,  a/  Fam. 
vii  30)  ;  as  well  as  when  the  comitia  tributa  ii'^re 
assembled  as  a  court  of  justice.  (Liv.  xxv.  4 ; 
Appian,  De  Bell.  Cm.  i  31 ;  Dion  Cass,  xzviii  1 7.) 
The  prepantims  for  the  comitia  tribnta  were 
less  formal  and  solemn  than  for  those  of  the  cen- 
turies. In  the  case  of  elections,  the  candidates  had 
to  give  in  their  names,  and  the  president  com- 
municated them  to  the  people.  (Liv.  iii  64 ;  Ap« 
pian,  De  Bell.  Ch.  i  14.)  When  a  legislative 
measure  was  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly,  a 
tribune  (the  proposer  of  die  bill  was  called  rogatory 
and  the  others  adeeriplorei)  made  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  comoumee,  and  that  on  the  three 
preoedinff  nundines.  The  same  was  the  case  when 
the  people  were  to  meet  as  a  court  of  justice.  The 
auspicia  were  not  consulted  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  but  the  tpeetio  alone  was  sufficient,  and  the 
tribimes  had  the  right  of  cbmmUatio,  The  con- 
vening of  these  assemblies  was  likewise  less  stdemn 
than  that  of  the  centuries,  for  the  tribune  who  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  eithw  at  an  election  or 
brought  forward  a  rogation,  simply  invited  the 
citizens  by  his  viatores,  who  were  also  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  countiy  to  invite  the  people 
living  at  a  distance.  (Appian,  De  BdL  Cw.  i.  29.) 
At  the  meeting  itself,  he  sat  on  the  tribunal  sup- 
ported by  his  colleagues  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  65X  and  laid  before  the  people  his  bill,  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  or  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  offence  on  which  they  had 
to  pass  sentence,  concluding  with  the  words  velidsj 
jubeoHe  Qmritee.  The  bill  was  never  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco,  and  then  began 
the  debates,  in  which  persons  miffht  either  oppose 
or  recommend  the  measure,  though  private  persons 
had  to  ask  the  tribunes  for  permission  to  speak. 
When  the  discussion  was  over  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  Ue  m  tt^ragium^  as  at  the  comitia 
centuriata.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  their 
tribes,  which,  like  the  centuries,  ascertained  their 
own  votes  in  enclosures  (septa).  Which  of  the 
35  tribes  was  to  give  its  vote  first,  was  determined 
by  lot,  and  that  tribe  was  called  praerogaHva  or 
prineipium  (the  othen  were  XenaeA  jure  vooatae)^ 
The  vote  of  the  first  tribe  was  given  by  some  per- 
son of  distinction  whose  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  plebiscitum,  if  it  was  of  a  legislative  natureu 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  votes  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  as  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
announcing  of  the  result  of  the  votes  was  the  re- 
nuntioHo.  If  it  so  happened  that  two  candidates 
had  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  question  was 
decided  by  drawing  lots.  The  circumstances  which 
might  cause  the  meeting  to  break  up  and  defer  its 
business  till  another  day,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  put  an  end  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  If, 
however,  the  people  were  assembled  as  a  court,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  was  to  the  accused 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal  (Cic.  p.  Dom,  17).    If 
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after  the  comitia  the  ungiori  declared  that  some 
fcvnuility  had  been  neglected,  the  decree  of  the 
MSMoibly  thereby  became  void,  and  persoxu  who 
had  been  elected  to  an  office  were  obliged  to  with> 
draw. 

V.  Tie  eomUia  emturiaia  mund  with  (he  comitia 
iriaOa,  —  The  Serrian  eonatitntion  was  retained 
nnaltered  ao  long  aa  no  great  chaoge  took  place  in 
the  repttblic,  bat  wboi  the  coinage  and  the  atandaid 
of  proper^  had  become  altered,  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  army  had  been  placed  on  a  dificient 
£)oting,  and  abore  all,  when  the  plebeians  began 
to  be  recognized  aa  a  great  and  essential  element 
in  the  Roman  state,  it  must  have  been  found  in- 
convenient to  leave  to  the  equites  and  the  fint 
daas  80  great  a  preponderance  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centories,  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  more 
power  and  influenoe  to  the  democratic  element 
which  had  grown  in  strength  and  was  still  growing. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  to  combine  the 
comitia  centurii^  and  tributa  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  only  one  assembly  of  them,  but  this 
was  not  done.  A  change  howeva  took  place, 
though  no  writer  mentions  either  the  time  when  it 
was  made  nor  in  what  it  consisted,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  farm  our  opinion  from  incidental  allusions. 
Firrt,  as  to  the  time  of  the  change.  From  Livy 
(l  43)  and  Dionysius  (iv.  31)  it  would  appear  that 
the  change  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  com- 
pietion  of  the  35  tribes,  t.  e  after  &  a  241.  Some 
modem  writers,  therefore,  refer  the  change  to  the 
oensofship  of  C.  Flaminius,  b.  c.  220,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  constitution  more  democratic  ; 
while  Niebuhr  and  others  date  the  change  from 
the  censorship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decins,  &  c. 
304.  But  th«ie  is  evidence  that  it  must  be  assigned 
to  even  an  eoilier  date  than  this,  for  the  (tribus) 
pnerogativa  is  mentioned  as  early  as  b.  a  396  in 
the  election  of  the  consdar  tribunes  (Liv.  v.  28), 
where  the  pure  comitia  tributa  cannot  bo  meant, 
and  a  centuria  pnierogativa  is  a  thing  unknown. 

The  qaeotbn  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  was  ef- 
fected, has  been  the  subject  of  even  much  more 
difcussimi  and  doubt  than  that  about  the  time 
when  it  was  brought  about  The  most  probable  of 
the  numerous  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
on  this  aubject  is  that  of  O.  Pantagathus  (Fulv. 
Ursinus,  od  Liv,  i  48),  which  has  been  very  ela- 
borately  worked  out  by  OSttling.  {Oeseh*  d*  Bom. 
8taai$vmf.  pp.  380,  &&,  506,  &c)  Pantagathus 
believes  that  the  citixens  of  each  tribe  were  <Uvided 
into  five  property  classes,  each  consisting  of  seniores 
and  joniorea,  so  that  each  of  the  35  tribes  con- 
tained ten  centuries,  and  all  the  tribes  together 
350  centuries,  a  number  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  days  of  a  Roman  lunar  year.  Aooord- 
ing  to  this  new  arrangement,  the  five  ancient 
classes,  divided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  con- 
tinned  to  exist  as  before  (Liv.  zliii.  16  ;  Cic 
Phil  iL  33^  p.ftaec7j  deRePM,  iv.  2,  Aoadem. 
ii.  33 ;  SaU.  t/t^.  86),  but  henceforth  they  were 
nioet  doeely  united  with  the  tribes,  whereas  beforo 
the  tribes  had  been  mere  local  divisions  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  property.  The  union  now 
effrcted  was  that  the  classes  became  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  and  that  accordingly  centuries  occur 
lioth  in  the  dasaes  and  in  the  tribes.  (Cic.  />. 
PUue,  20,  de  Leg.  Agr,  iL  2.)  Each  tribe  con- 
tained ten  oentunes,  two  of  the  first  class  (one  of 
the  senioras  and  one  of  the  juniores),  two  of  the 
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second  (likewise  seniores  and  juniores),  two  of  the 
third,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  two  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  equites  were  likewise  divided  according  to 
tribes  and  centuries  (Dionya  vi  13,  viL  72),  and 
they  seem  to  have  voted  with  the  first  dass,  and 
to  have  been  in  fact  induded  in  it,  so  as  to  be 
called  centuries  of  the  first  dass.  (Cic.  PUL  ii. 
33,  Liv.  zUiL  16;  AureL  Vict  ds  Ftr.  llhiar,  57 ; 
VflJ.  Max.  vL  5.  §  3.)  The  centuries  of  the  cor- 
nicines,  tubicines  and  fiibri,  which  are  no  longer 
mentioned,  probably  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  cen- 
turies. (Comp.Cic.<i0Ae/'«i/.  ii.  22.)  Respect, 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  were  given, 
there  are  two  opinions :  according  to  the  first,  a 
whole  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  vote  (10 
centuries)  first,  and  according  to  the  second,  one 
century  of  the  first  dass,  having  been  detemiined 
by  lot  If  we  adopt  the  former  opinion,  the  votes 
of  the  ten  centuries  contained  in  a  tribe  would  have 
been  given  one  after  another,  and  the  majority,  six, 
would  have  eonstituted  the  result  or  vote  of  the 
tribe.  Now  as  18  out  of  the  35  tribes  constituted 
a  majority,  it  is  evident  that  108  centuries  might 
have  constituted  a  majority  against  the  remaining 
242.  This  is  an  absurdity  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  the  Romans  to  have  been  guilty.  The 
voting  by  tribes,  therefore,  cannot  be  conceived  as 
rational,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ten 
centuries  of  every  tribe  were  unanimous  ;  this  may 
have  been  the  case  very  often,  and  when  it  was  so, 
the  tribus  pra»ogativa  was  certainly  the  tribe 
chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  unanimous  vote  first  But 
if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
centuries  making  up  a  tribe,  the  true  majority  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  choosing  by  lot  one  of  the 
70  centuriae  of  the  first  dass  to  give  its  vote  first, 
or  rather  it  was  decided  by  lot  from  which  tribe 
the  two  centuries  of  the  first  class  were  to  be  taken 
to  give  their  vote  first  (Hence  the  plural /muro- 
gatiwu^  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cie.  t«  Verr.  p.  139 ; 
Liv.  X.  20.)  The  tribe,  moreover,  to  whidi  those 
centuries  belonged  which  voted  first,  was  itself  like- 
wise called  tribus  pracrogativa.  Of  the  two  cen- 
turies, again,  that  of  seniores  gave  its  vote  before 
the  juniores,  and  in  the  documents  both  were  called 
by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  as  Galeria  jtau'ontm 
(Liv.  xxviL  6,  t.  e.  the  juniores  of  the  first  class  in 
the  tribus  Galeria),  Amentit  jwtiormm  (Liv.  xxiv, 
7),  Veiuria  jumorttm  (Liv.  xxvi.  22  ;  comp.  Cic 
p.  Piano.  20,  PhiL  ii.  83,  X>s  Div.  ii.  35).  As  soon 
as  the  pnierogativa  had  voted,  the  rrauntiatio  took 
place,  and  the  remaining  centuries  then  deliberated 
whether  they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not 
When  this  was  done  all  the  centuries  of  the  first 
tribe  proceeded  to  vote  at  once  (Dionys.  iv.  21 ),  for 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for  the  350  cen- 
turies to  vote  one  after  another,  as  was  done  by 
the  193  centuries  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Cic 
p.  Piano.  20,  in  Verr.  v.  15,  p.  Red.  in  Senat.  11, 
ad  <^iV.  7  ;  Liv.  x.  9,  22,  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  22, 
xxvii  24  ;  Suet  Ones.  19.) 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries  combined  with 
the  tribes,  were  far  more  democtatical  than  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  ;  they  continued  to  be 
held,  and  preserved  their  power  along  with  the 
comitia  tributa,  even  after  the  latter  had  acquired 
their  supreme  importance  in  the  republic  During 
the  time  of  the  moral  and  politiod  corruption  of 
the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  chiefiy 
attended  by  the  populace,  which  was  guided  by 
the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more  rvspcct- 
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able  citizens  had  little  influence  in  tbem.  When 
the  libcrtini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the  political 
corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace  of  the 
sedate  and  Tuoderate  character  was  left  by  which 
the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.  (Sail  Cat  37  ;  Suet  Cass,  41 ;  Cic. 
ad  AH,  i.  16.)  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent 
willing  ears  to  any  instigationB  coming  from 
wealthy  bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  de- 
magogues. '  Sulla  for  a  time  did  away  with  these 
odious  proceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he 
abolished  the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  sacerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative 
and  judicial  powers.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  L  13,  15,  (is 
Legg.  iiL  9  ;  T«iv.  EpU,  89  ;  Appian,  de  BelL  Cm, 
L  59,  98  ;  comp.  Tribunu^)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulbs  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
for  ever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation 
of  Sulla.  The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the 
dictatorship  of  J.  Caesar,  who  decided  upon  peace 
and  war  himself  in  connection  with  the  senate. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  20.)  He  had  also  the  whole  of 
the  l^slation  in  his  hands,  through  his  influence 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  tribunes.  The 
people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the  election  of 
m<igiBtrates  ;  but  even  this  power  was  much  li- 
mited, as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  (Suet.  Caea,  41  ;  Cic.  Philip,  vii.  6  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  51),  and,  as  in  addition  to  this, 
he  recommended  to  the  people  those  candidates 
whom  he  wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would 
have  opposed  his  wish  ?  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ; 
Appian,  ds  BelL  Civ.  ii.  18.)  After  the  death 
of  Caesar  the  comitia  continued  to  be  held,  but 
were  always  more  or  less  the  obedient  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers 
were  even  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(Appian,  de  BeU.  Civ.  iv.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55, 
xlvii.  2.)  Und^  Augustus  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  elected  magistrates,  but  their 
whole  proceedings  were  a  mere  fiurce,  for  they 
eould  not  venture  to  elect  any  other  persons  than 
those  recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet  Aug. 
40,  &c  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2,  21,  Iv.  84,  Ivi.  40.) 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  oven  of  this  shadow 
of  their  former  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (Tacit  ^  una/,  i.  15,  81, 
ii.  36,  51  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  126.)  When  the  elec- 
tions were  made  by  the  senate  the  result  was 
announced  to  the  people  assembled  as  comitia  cen- 
turiata  or  tributa.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  20.)  Legis- 
lation was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  entirely, 
and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia  again 
upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  9  ;  Suet 
Cal.  16)  ;  but  this  regulation  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged 
by  Tiberius.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist, 
BB  all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by 
the  people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  rogia.  [Lbx  Rbgia.]  The  people  only  as- 
sembled in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected 
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or  appointed  aa  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  eren 
this  announcement  (fwitatioHo)  appears  to  have 
ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Roman  history  in 
general,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterholzner, 
De  Mutato  Ceniuriaiorvm  Comit,  a  Servio  TuUio 
Rege  IrutUutorum  RoUoney  Breslaii,  1835  ;  O.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  TrUnmmy  de  Cwriarmm  atque  Cen" 
turiarum  Rationed  Schleswig,  1824 ;  Huschke, 
Die  Verfwmmg  de$  Servius  TuOiue^  1838  ;  HUlU 
mann,  Romit(^e  Orundvetfammg ;  Rubino,  Un^ 
(ersuekungen  vber  die  Rom.  Ver/aseung^  1 839  ; 
Zumpt,  Ud>er  die  AbsHmmung  dee  Ron.  Vbliee  t« 
CenturiatcomiHen.  [L.  S.] 

COMITIA'LIS  DIES.    [Dim.] 

COMl'TIUM.     [FoRTjM.] 

COMMEA'TUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  abeenoo 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.  (Tacit  Ami.  xv. 
10  ;  Liv.  iii  46.) 

COMMENTARIENSIS.   [CoMMBNTARiua] 

COMMENTA'RIUS,  or  COMMENTA'- 
RIUM,  meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum- 
book,  whence  the  expression  Caeaarie  CornmentarU 
(^  Hinc  Caesar  libros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  commen- 
taries inscripsit,  quod  nudi  essent  omni  omatu  ora- 
tionis,  tonquam  veste  detracto,**  Cic  Brututj  c.  75). 
Hence  it  is  used  for  a  lawyer*s  brief^  the  notes  of 
a  speech,  &c     (Sen.  Cimirov.  lib.  iii.  ProSm.) 

In  the  imperial  period  the  word  eommentarieiuie 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the 
Fiscus  (40.  tit  14.  a.  45),  and  also  of  a  keeper 
of  a  prison  (Walter,  Geedtiekte  dee  Romet^en 
RecAte,  §§  818,  819,  2d  ed.)  A  militaiy  officer  so 
called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius  {in  Ver.  iii.  28), 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is 
also  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary 
of  any  sort  Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had 
books  called  eommentarii^  as  oommmtarii  angwrmm^ 
ponti/icttm.  [B.  J.] 

COMME'RCIUM.    [CiviTAa] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by 
which  a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privile^  ot 
rescbding  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay 
his  purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The 
lex  commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a 
conditional  purchase  ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would 
be  the  loss  of  the  Tendor,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
chaser, by  non-payment  of  the  money  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  would  fail  to  perform  the  condition  , 
but  it  was  an  absolute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded 
at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  vendor,  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on ;  and  conse- 
quently if  after  this  agreement  the  property  was 
lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the  vendor 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  declare  his  intention 
as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken.  If  he  re- 
ceived or  claimed  any  part  of  the  purchase-  money 
after  the  day  agreed  upon,  lie  thereby  waived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria.  It  was  usual 
to  insert  in  the  commissoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  had  to  sell  the  property  again,  the 
first  purchaser  should  make  up  any  deficiency  in 
the  price,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  first  sold,  and  the  less  amount 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  sale.  [FioNtra.] 
(Dig.  18,  tit  3  ;  Thibaut,  ^SJj^iii^eiR,  &c.  §  548, 
9th  ed.)  O.  L.] 
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COMMI'SSUM.  One  genie  of  this  word  is 
that  of  **  forfeited,**  which  apparently  it  derived 
from  that  sense  of  the  verh  oommittere^  which  is 
**to  commit  a  crime,"  or '^  to  do  something  wrong.** 
Asoonius  says,  that  thote  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  wonld  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for 
some  act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero  (Ad 
Fam.  ziii.  56)  speaks  of  an  hypothecated  thing 
becoming  commissa  ;  that  is,  becoming  the  abso- 
late  proper^  of  the  creditor  for  default  of  pay- 
ment A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said  m  oontmi*- 
mm  mddere  or  eaders,  Commissam  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vectigal 
vms  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the  pub- 
licani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  {yeetigalatmwmiine) 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owno',  and  was 
foifeited,  under  the  empire,  to  the  fiscus.  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4 ;  Suet  Calig,  c.  41.)  [G.  L.] 

COMMI'XTIO.     [CoNPUsio.] 

COMMODA'TUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing,  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  used  for  a  definite 
purpose,  without  any  pay  or  reward,  is  called  by 
modern  writers  eommodan$;  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  thing  is  called  eommodaiarius ;  and  the 
contract  is  called  eommoiofom.  The  genuine  Roman 
name  for  the  lender  is  commodator  (Dig.  13.  tit  6. 
B.  7),  and  the  borrower  (commodatarius)  is  **  is  qui 
rem  commodatam  accepit**  It  is  distinguished 
from  mutnnm  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one 
of  those  things  quae  pondere,  numero,  meimtrave 
eoHgtanty  as  wine,  com,  &c ;  and  the  thing  commo- 
data  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  receiTer, 
who  is  therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing. 
The  lender  retains  both  the  ownership  of  the  thing 
and  the  possession.  It  differs  from  locatio  et  con- 
ductio  in  this,  that  the  use  of  the  thing  is  gratuitous. 
The  commodatarius  is  liable  to  the  actio  commodati, 
if  he  does  not  restore  the  thing  ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  all  injury  which  befalls  the  thing 
while  it  is  in  his  possession,  provided  it  be  such 
injuxy  as  a  careful  person  could  have  prevented. 
Of  provided  it  be  an  injury  which  the  thing  has 
sustained  in  being  used  contrary  to  the  conditions 
or  purpose  of  the  lending.  If  a  thing  was  lent  to 
two  persons,  each  was  severally  liable  for  the  whole 
(in  solidum).  In  some  cases  the  commodatarius 
had  an  actio  contraria  against  the  commudans,  who 
was  liable  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the  commo- 
datarius through  his  dolus,  or  culpa ;  as,  for  ii^tance, 
if  he  knowingly  lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine 
or  oil  of  the  commodatarius  was  thereby  lost  or 
injured.  The  actio  commodati  was  one  of  those 
m  which  there  were  two  formulae,  in  jus  and  in 
fiictum.  (Oaius,  iv.  47  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  6  ;  Instit 
iii.  14.  §  2;  Thibaut,  System,  &c  §  477,  &c. 
9th  ed.  [G.  L.] 

COMMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO,  A'CTIO,  is  one 
of  those  actiones  which  have  been  called  miztae, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem 
and  partly  ta  peraonam  ;  and  duplicia  jndicia,  from 
the  circumstance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
being  equally  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit 
(Gains,  iv.  160),  though  the  person  who  instituted 
the  legal  proceedings  was  properiy  the  actor.  It 
is  said  in  the  institutions  of  Justinian,  of  the  three 
actions  for  a  division,  **mixtam  causara  obtinere 
videntur,  torn  in  rtin  quam  in  personam  **  (Inst.  4. 
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tit  6.  §  20).  They  were,  however,  properly  per- 
sonal actions  (Dig.  1 0.  tit  1.  s.  1 ),  but  distinguished 
from  other  persomd  actions  by  th^  that  in  these  ao 
tions  disputed  ownership  could  also  be  determined. 
(Savigny,  System^  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  36.)  This  action 
was  maintainable  between  those  who  were  owners 
in  common  of  a  corporeal  thing,  which  accordingly 
was  called  res  communis  ;  and  it  was  maintainable 
whether  they  were  owners  (domim),  or  had  merely 
a  right  to  the  publiciana  actio  in  rem ;  and  whether 
they  were  socii,  as  in  some  cases  of  a  joint  purchase, 
or  not  socii,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to 
them  (legata)  by  a  testament ;  but  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained  for  the  division  of  an  hereditas. 
In  this  action  an  account  might  be  taken  of  any 
injury  done  to  the  common  property,  or  anything 
expended  on  it,  or  any  profit  received  from  it,  by 
any  of  the  joint  owners.  Any  corporeal  thing,  as 
a  piece  of  land,  or  a  slave,  might  be  the  subject  of 
this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the 
judex  would  adjudicate  (adjudieare)  them  sever- 
ally (Gaius,  iv.  42)  to  the  several  persons,  and 
order  (oondemnare)  the  party  who  had  the  mora 
valuable  thing  or  things  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  other  by  way  of  equality  of  partition.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  things  must  have  been 
valued  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale  might  be  made, 
for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make  partition  in  the 
way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  joint 
owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  agreed  that 
partition  should  be  made  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing,  which  was 
common  property,  before  the  judex.  If  the  thing 
was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudicated  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the  parties. 
This  action,  so  fiir  as  it  applies  to  land,  and  that 
of  familiae  erciscundae,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  now  abolished  English  writ  of  partition,  and 
to  the  bill  in  equity  for  partition.  (Dig.  10.  tit  3  ; 
Cod.  3.  tit  37  ;  Cic.  Ad  Fam,  vii  12 ;  Bracton, 
foL  443.)  [G.  L.] 

COMOE'DIA  (Kfltf/tiyJfo),  comedy.  1.  Grkkk. 
The  early  stages  of  the  history  of  comedy  are 
involved  in  great  indistinctness,  as  they  never 
formed  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  even  when  in- 
formation was  extant  This  was  the  case  even 
among  the  Athenians,  and  to  a  still  laigcr  extent 
among  the  Dorians.  The  ancient  Greeks  seldom 
showed  much  aptitude  for  antiquarian  research, 
and  for  a  long  time  comedy  was  scarcely  thought 
deserving  of  attention  (Aristot  P'dei,  6),  for^ 
though  springing  out  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals, 
it  had  not  that  predominantly  religious  character 
which  tragedy  had. 

That  comedy  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  is  certain.  It  originated,  as 
Aristotle  says  {Poet.  4),  with  those  who  led  off 
the  phallic  songs  (iirh  r&v  i^apx^yrcoy  rh,  ^oA- 
XfiCii)  of  the  band  of  revellers  (kw/jlos),  who  at  the 
vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus  gave  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and  merriment  which 
were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture, singing  a  wild,  jovial  song  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were 
commonly  interspersed  with,  or  followed  by  petu- 
lant, extemporai  (a^o0-x<8ia<rTiK^,  Arist  Poei.  4 
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than  with  the  old  comedy.  The  ktter  has  been 
described  as  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  auch 
Indeed  it  was,  bot  it  waa  also  a  great  deal  more. 
As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters 
Cratinos,  Ilermippua,  Eupolia,  and  especially  Aris- 
tophanes,  its  main  characteristic  was  that  it  was 
throughout  politicaL  Everything  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians 
furnished  materials  for  it  It  assailed  everything 
that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old  esta- 
blished principles  of  social  morality  and  taste,  and 
tended  to  detract  from  the  true  nobleness  of  the 
Greek  character.  It  performed  the  functions  of 
a  public  consorship.  (Hor.  Serm^  L  4.  1,  &c. ; 
Isocrat.  de  Pace,  p.  161  ;  Dion  Chrysost  Tol.i'u 
)i.  4,  ed.  Rsk. ;  Cic  de  Rep,  iv.  10.)  Though 
merely  personal  satire,  having  no  higher  object 
than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or  general 
grounds  that  individuaU  are  brought  forward  and 
satirised.  A  groundwork  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its 
wild  licence  adopted.  AH  kinds  of  phantastic 
impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded 
stores  of  materials  for  the  subject  and  form  of 
comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessary, and  were  not  adopted.  Though  the 
old  comedy  could  only  subsist  mider  a  democracy, 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  its  poets  were 
ustmlly  opposed  to  that  democracy  and  its  leaders. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  assailants  even  of  Pericles 
were  to  be  found  among  the  comic  poets. 

In  the  year  B.  c  440,  a  law  was  passed  rod  fi^ 
Kufj^^tuf  (Schol.  Arist.  Acharn,  67),  which  n^- 
roained  in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  re- 
pealed. Some  (e.j^.  Clinton,  F.H.s.ctS)  under- 
stand the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy 
altogether,  others  (Mcineke,  L  c  p.  40 ;  Bemhardy, 
p.  943)  a  prohibition  against  bringing  forward  in- 
dividuals in  their  proper  historical  personality  and 
under  their  own  name,  in  order  to  ridicule  them 
(fi^  Kufjufifiif  hvofuurrl).  To  the  same  period 
probably  belongs  the  law  that  no  Arcopagite  should 
write  comedies.  (Plut  d«  Glor.  Ath,  p.  348,  c.) 
About  B.  c.  415,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  the  law  of  440,  or  at  all  events  a  law 
f*^  fCM/itj^Sciv  hvoiuurri^  was  again  passed  on  the 
motion  of  one  S3'^raco8iu8  (SchoL  Arist  Aves^  1 297). 
But  the  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time  ( Meineke,  p.  4 1 ).  The  nature  of  the  political 
events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of  itoelf  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poets.  A 
man  named  Antimachus  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syracosius  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  known. 
(Schol.  Arist  Adtam.  1 149.)  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
course  be  silenced,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  comedy  again  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  also  it 
became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  chor^i ;  and 
hindrances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (Schol.  Arist /{an.  153.)  Agyrrhius,  though 
when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets 
lessened.  (Schol.  Arist  Eed,  102.)  The  old 
Attic  comedy  lasted  from  OL  80  to  01.  94  (a  c. 
458 — 404).  From  Cratinus  to  Theopompus  there 
were  forty-one  poets,  fourteen  of  whom  preceded 
Aristopbuaes.     The  number  of  pieces  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altogether  to  365.  (Anon,  de 
Com,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  /.  e.  p.  108.)  An 
excellent  and  compendious  account  of  these  poets 
is  given  by  Bemhardy.  {Orundrin  der  Grieck. 
Lit,  voL  iL  p.  945 — 954.)  A  more  extended  account 
will  be  found  in  Meineke  (Hist.  Grit  Chnde,  Oraec, 
forming  vol.  i.  of  his  Frofftn,  Com.  Cfraee,)^  and  in 
Bode  {Gesck.  der  HeUen.  Dicktk  roL  iii.  pt  iL  p. 
108,  &c  &c.).  *The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the 
articles  Crates,  Cratinus,  Pherecrates,  Hermippus, 
Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  in  the  Victionary  of 
Cfreekand  Roman  Bioffrapkyatid  Mytkofoffy,  ((^mp. 
Rotscher,  Arittophcmee  tmd  tein  ZeUaUer ;  and 
Schlegel*8  Lediweton  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.) 
The  later  pieces  of  Aristophanes  belong  to  the 
Middle  rather  than  to  the  Old  Clomedy.  The  old 
Megaric  comedy,  which  was  unproved  by  Maeson, 
by  the  introduction  of  standing  characters  (A then, 
xiv.  p.  659,  a.)  continued  for  some  time  to  subsist 
by  the  side  of  the  more  artistically  devdoped  Attic 
comedy,  as  did  the  ancient  lambistic  entratain- 
ments  both  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  Dorian  states 
of  Greece.     (Arist  PoeL  4  ;  Bode,  /.  c.  p.  28.) 

It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward 
more  than  one  or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  and 
there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which  a  poet 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of 
a  certain  age,  which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or 
forty  years.  (Aristoph.  I^ub,  530,  with  the  scho- 
liast.) To  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  comedies 
exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize 
for  tragedy.  (SchoL  ad  Arist  Av,  445  ;  Hesych. 
$.  V.  jcfvr€  Kptrtd,) 

The  chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twenty- 
four.     [Chorus.] 

The  dance  of  the  chorus  was  the  K^a^^  tho 
movements  of  which  were  capricious  and  licentious, 
consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation 
of  a  drunken  man,  and  in  various  unseemly  and 
immodest  gestures.  For  a  citizen  to  dance  the 
K6pic^  sober  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelessness.  (Theophrast 
Ckaract.  6.)  The  choreutae  were  attired  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  (Schol.  ad  Arist  NiA. 
537.)  Aristophanes,  however,  and  probably  other 
comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the 
K6p^.  (Arist  A^»£. 537,  &c  553,  &c;  Schneider, 
dtu  Attisehe  Iheaiertcetenj  p.  229,  &c.)  Comedies 
have  choric  songs,  but  no  ardaifia,  or  songs  between 
acts.  The  most  important  of  the  choral  parts  was 
the  Parabasis,  when  the  actors  having  left  the  stage, 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarily  divided  into  four 
rows,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  iv.  108  ;  SchoU 
ad  Arist  Pac  733),  and  vna  turned  towards  the 
stage,  turned  rotmd,  and  advancing  towards  the 
spectators  delivered  an  address  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet 
personally,  criticising  his  rivals  and  calling  attention 
to  his  merits  ;  the  address  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  action  of  the  plar.  (ScboL  ad 
Arist  Nub,  518,  Pae.  733,  Equit.  505.)  The 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  being  divided  into  the 
following  portions : —  1.  A  short  introduction  (the 
KOfjLfjuiriov)  ;  2.  The  trapdSaats  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  or  ki^diraiffTos,  which  was  the 
principal  part ;  and  usually  consisted  of  a  system 
of  anapaestic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  in  which  case 
it  was  the  practice  for  it  to  close  with  what  was 
called  the  tiaKf/6y  or  iryTyos,  a  number  of  sliurt 
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vcnes,  wbicb  tbe  speaker  had  to  utt^  in  a  breath,  j 
and  by  which  he  was  to  appear  to  be  choked  ;  3. 
The  m-po^ ;  4.  The  iiri^prifia ;  5,  The  hfri- 
rrpo^^  answering  to  the  ffrpo^ ;  6.  The  km- 
ewt^ftifio,  answering  to  the  Mj^fia.  The  strophe 
and  antistrophe  were  sang  by  half  choruses,  and 
were  probably  aocompaniei  by  dancing,  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  parobasis  that  were  so  accom- 
panied. (Bode  Le,  p.27S.)  The  rhema  and  epir- 
rhema  were  uttered  by  single  chweotae.  The  paro- 
basis, howerer,  did  not  always  contain  all  these 
parts  complete.  The  origin  of  the  parabasis  is  not 
quite  dear.  Possibly  m  the  earlier  stages  of 
comedy,  the  poet  went  with  the  comus  procession, 
and  in  the  oonise  of  its  performance  addressed  a 
speech  in  his  own  person  to  the  spectators.  (Etym. 
Magn.  p.  628  ;  Pollux,  ir.  Ill  ;  SchoL  ad  Arist 
Nwb,  518,  1113,  Pae,  733  ;  Hypothes.  ad  Arist 
iVti6.  ;  Hermann,  EHem,  Doct.  Meir,  iil  21,  p.  720, 
Ac, ;  Kanngiesser,  Alte  Kom.  BuhnA,  p.  356, Sec.; 
Roister,  de  Paraban.)  The  parabasis  was  not 
uniTersally  introduced :  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Ecdesiazusae,  Lysistrata,  and  Plutus  have 
none. 

As  the  old  Attic  comedy  was  the  offspring  of  the 
political  and  social  vigour  and  freedom  of  tbe  age 
daring  which  it  flourished,  it  naturally  declbed 
and  ceased  with  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  the 
freedom  and  vigour  which  were  necessary  for  its 
development  It  was  replaced  by  a  comedy  of 
a  somewhat  differont  style,  which  was  known  as 
the  Middle  comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
fxtfO.  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Oi  94 
— 110.)  Daring  this  period,  the  Athenian  state 
had  the  form,  but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier 
democratical  constitution,  and  the  energy  uid  pub- 
lic spirit  of  earlier  years  had  departed.  The 
eomedy  of  this  period  accordingly  found  its  mate- 
rials in  satirizing  classes  of  peoplq  instead  of  indi- 
viduals, in  criticising  the  systems  and  merits  of 
philosophers  and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of 
the  compositions  of  living  and  earlier  poets,  and 
travesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  formed  a 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
approximated  to  the  latter  in  the  greater  attention 
to  the  construction  of  plots  which  seem  frequently 
to  have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues  (Bode, 
p.  396),  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild  grotesque- 
uess  which  marked  the  old  comedy.  As  regards 
its  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy, 
generally  speaking,  had  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus. 
( Platonius,  de  D^fh:  Com,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  532.) 
The  absence  of  the  chorus  was  occasioned^  partly 
by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  itself,  partly 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable 
of  undertaking  the  duties  of  choregns.  As  the 
change  in  comedy  itself  was  gradual,  so  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought 
about  by  degrees.  At  first  showing  the  want  of 
proper  musical  and  orchestic  training,  the  chorus 
was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy  which  have 
reached  us  are  of  a  lyrical  kind,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  this  school  of 
comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific 
Atbenaeus  (viii.  p.  336,  d.)  says,  that  he  had  read 
above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments  are  now  extant  Meineke  (Hist. 
Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  303)  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
^>ts  of  the  middle  comedy.     The  most  celebrated 
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were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  (Bode,  le,^  393, 
&C. ;  Berohardy,  p.  1000,  &c) 

The  new  comedy  was  a  frirther  development  of 
the  last  mentioned  kind.  It  answered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of  manners  or 
character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  persona] 
allusions,  caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which, 
in  a  more  general  fonn  than  in  the  old  comedy, 
had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy, 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business 
to  reproduce  in  a  generalised  form  a  picture  of  the 
every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Hence  the  grammarian  Aristophanes 
asked :  2  M^voi^pc  mcu  /3^c,  xirtpos  &p*  ifi&p 
TcAr^pov  SkWifufiiiffaro  (Meineke,  prae/.  Men.  p. 
33).  The  new  comedy  might  be  described  in  the 
words  of  >Cicero  {d»  Rep,  iv.  II),  aa  ^imitationem 
vitae,  speculum  consuetudinis,  imaginem  veritatis.^ 
The  frequent  introduction  of  sententious  maxims 
was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  later  tragic 
poets.  There  were  imrious  standing  characters 
which  found  a  place  in  most  plays,  such  as  we 
find  in  tbe  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  Uno 
peryurus,  amator  fervidua^  tervuhu  ecdlidui^  arnica 
iUudens^  todalie  opittdaior^  milet  proeliator^  parO' 
tittu  edaxy  parenies  ienacesy  tneretrices  proeaeea, 
(Appul  .Ftor.  16  ;  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  15, 17.)  In  the 
new  comedy  there  vms  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas 
were  commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken 
by  all^rical  personages,  such  as  'EAe/xos,  ^6€ost 
*Mip.  The  new  comedy  flourished  from  about 
B.  c.  340  to  B.  c.  260.  The  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  distinguished 
was  Menander.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phile- 
mon, Diphilas,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Caiystus.  (Bemhardy,  p.  1008,  &c  ; 
Meineke,  2.  &  p.  435,  &c.) 

Respecting  the  masks  used  in  comedy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Pkrsona.  The  ordinary 
costume  was  the  ifyofjdi^  which  for  old  mm  was 
unfiilled.  Peasants  carried  a  knapsack,  a  cudgel, 
and  a  skin  of  some  kind  (Sf^0epa).  Young  men 
had  a  purple  tunic  ;  parasites  a  black  or  grey  one, 
with  a  comb  and  a  box  of  ointment  Courtezans 
had  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  doak  over 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  hand.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  variegated  cloak  over  their  tunic  ;  cooks  an 
uniulled  double  mantle ;  old  women  a  yellow  or 
blue  dress  ;  priestesses  and  maidens  a  white  one  ; 
heiresses  a  white  dress  with  a  fringe  ;  bawds  and 
the  mothers  of  hctaerac  had  a  purple  band  round 
the  head  ;  ponderers  a  dyed  tunic,  with  a  varie- 
gated cloak  and  a  straight  staff,  called  UptarKos, 
(Pollux,  iv.  118,  &c.,  vii.  47  ;  Etymol.  Magn.  p. 
349.  43;  A.  Gell.  vii.  12.)  The  authorities, 
however,  on  these  points  arc  not  very  full,  and  not 
quite  accordant 

2.  RouAN.  —  The  accounts  of  the  early  stages 
of  comic  poetry  among  the  Romans  are  scanty,  and 
leave  many  points  unexplained,  but  they  are  pro* 
bably  trustworthy  as  far  as  they  go.  Little  is 
known  on  the  subject  but  what  Livy  tells  us  (vii. 
4).  According  to  his  account  in  the  year  B.  c.  363, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  pestilence,  among  other 
ceremonies  for  averting  the  anger  of  the  deities 
scenic  entertainments  were  introduced  from  Etruriai 
where  it  would  seem  they  were  a  familiar  amuse- 
ment Tuscan  players  (ludiones\  who  were  fetched 
from  Etruria,  exhibited  a  sort  oJF  pantomimic  dance 
to  the  nuisic  of  a  flute,  without  any  song  accom- 
panying their  dance,  and  without  n  (^iilar  dranuitio 
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gesticiilAtioiL  The  aimuement  became  popular,  and 
was  imitated  by  the  young  Romaxu,  who  (though 
how  Boon  is  not  stated)  improved  up(«  the  original 
entertainment  by  unitiog  with  it  extemporaneous 
mutual  raillery,  composed  in  a  rude  irregidar  mea- 
sure, a  species  of  diversion  which  had  been  long 
known  among  the  Romans  at  their  agrarian  fes- 
tivals under  the  name  of  Fescamina  [Fxscbn- 
mina].  They  regulated  their  dances  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  words.  Those  who  had  an 
aptitude  for  this  sort  of  representation  set  them- 
selves to  improve  its  form,  supplanting  the  old 
Fescennine  verses  by  more  r^iuiar  compositions, 
which  however  had  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
dramatie  unity  or  a  regular  plot,  but  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  introduced  were 
called  taturae  [Satura].  Those  who  took  part 
in  these  exhibitions  were  called  kidriones,  hister 
being  the  Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  ludio  [Histrio].  It  was  123  years  after 
the  first  introduction  of  these  scenic  performances 
before  the  improvement  was  introduced  of  having 
a  regular  plot.  This  advance  was  made  by  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  native  of  Magna  Oraecia,  in  B.  c 
240.  His  pieces,  which  were  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  were  merely  adaptations  of  Greek  dramas. 
His  popularity  increasing,  a  buildinff  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hUl  was  assigned  to  him  for  bis  use,  which 
served  partly  as  a  theatre,  partly  as  a  residence  for 
a  troop  of  pkiyera,  for  \niom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces.  The  representation  of  regular  plays  of  this 
sort  was  now  left  to  those  who  were  histriones  by 
profession,  and  who  were  very  commonly  cither 
fcureigners  or  slaves  ;  the  free-born  youth  of  Rome 
confined  their  own  scenic  performances  to  the 
older,  irregular  farces,  which  long  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  subsequently  called  exodia,  being, 
as  Livy  says,  eouserta  /abeliis  potissttnum  Atellanis. 
[£xoDiA  ;  Satura.]  Livius,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  was  himself  an  actor  in  his  own  pieces. 
His  Latin  adaptations  of  Greek  plays,  tliough  they 
had  no  chorus,  were  interspersed  with  monodies, 
which  were  more  lyrical  in  their  metrical  form, 
and  more  impassioned  in  their  tone  than  the  ordi- 
nary dialogue  parts.  In  the  musical  recitation  of 
these  Livius  seems  to  have  been  very  successful, 
and  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
too  much  for  his  voice,  he  introduced  the  practice 
in  these  monodies,  or  cantioa,  of  placinff  a  slave 
beside  the  flute  player  to  recite  or  chaunt  the  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 
gesticulation.  This  became  the  usual  practice  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  the  cantica  the  histriones  did 
nothinff  but  gesticulate,  the  only  parts  where  they 
used  meir  voice  being  the  dialogues  (diverbia), 
Livy^s  account  has  been  absurdly  misunderstood 
as  implying  that  the  introduction  of  this  slave  to 
cluiunt  the  cantica  led  to  the  use  of  diiilogue  in  the 
Roman  dramas,  aa  though  there  had  been  no  dia- 
logue before  ;  in  which  case,  as  there  was  certainly 
no  chorus,  Livius  must  have  adapted  Greek  dramas 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  series  of 
monologues,  a  supposition  wliich  is  confuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  plays 
of  Livius  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  scenic 
saturac,  which  consisted  of  dialogue,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adapting  the  dia- 
logue to  a  regular  plot  Hermann  {DiuerL  ds 
Cunt  in  Fab.  toenic  Opusc.  vol.  i.  p.  230,  &c.)  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  cantica  were  not  mere 
musical  interludes  accompanied  by  dancijig  or  ges- 
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ticulation,  introduced  between  the  acti,  but  tLe 
monodial  parts  of  the  plays  thexoselves;  though 
(as  is  clear  from  Plautus,  Pmttd.  L  5.  160)  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  flute-piayer  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  acts  with  music,  as  in  the  8tatf> 
\uMf  in  the  Greek  theatre.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  such  musical  interiudes  were  aooom- 
panied  with  gesticulation  by  any  actor  ;  and  it  is 
not  merely  without  but  against  all  authority  to  eall 
such  interludes  cantica.  Hermann  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lead- 
ing actors  only  gesticulated  in  the  cantica,  oad 
took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  dialogue.  The  can- 
tica were  only  monodies  pat  into  the  mouth  of  eoe 
or  other  of  the  dramatis  personae.  There  is  a  niO' 
ful  treatise  on  this  subject  by  G.  A.  R  Wolff  (di 
CutUicu  in  Romanorum  FabmUa  sennas),  in  which 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  which  are 
the  cantica  in  the  renuiiniiig  plays  of  PUotus  and 
Terence. 

The  first  imitator  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Livius 
Andronicus  was  Cn.  Naevius,  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania. He  composed  both  tragedies  and  oomedi«s. 
which  were  either  translations  or  imitations  of 
those  of  Greek  writers.  In  comedy  his  models 
seem  to  have  been  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
{Diet.  ofGr,  and  Horn.  Biog.  and  Mytk.  art.  AW- 
vitts.)  The  most  distinguished  fUOoessGon  of  Nae- 
vius were  Plautns  (Ibid,  art  Plautus),  who  chiefly 
imitated  Epicharmus,  and  Terence  (Ibid,  art  Te- 
RBNTius),  whose  materials  were  drawn  chiefly 
firom  Menander,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and  ApoUo- 
dorus.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  throi^- 
out  but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
chiefly  of  the  new  comedy.  Where  the  characters 
were  jstensibly  Greek,  and  the  scene  laid  in  Athens 
or  some  other  Greek  town,  the  comedies  were 
termed  pcdUatae,  All  the  comedies  of  Terence  snd 
Plautus  belong  to  this  class.  When  the  stoiy  and 
characters  were  Roman,  the  plays  were  called 
toffolae.  But  the  fiibulae  togatae  were  in  fact  littls 
else  than  Greek  comedies  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress. 
(As  Horace  says :  **  dicitur  Afranl  toga  convenisse 
Menandro."  JiJpist,  n,  1. 57,)  They  took  their  name 
because  the  costume  was  the  toga.  The  togatae 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  trt^eatae  snd 
tabenaariaey  according  as  the  subject  was  takm 
from  high  or  from  low  life  (Euanthiua,  de  FeJmla). 
In  the  comediae  paUiatae,  the  costume  of  the 
ordinary  actors  was  the  Greek  paUium.  The 
plays  which  bore  the  name  of  praetsxiaiaA,  were 
not  so  much  tragedies  as  historical  plays.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  them  as  comedies.  There 
was  a  species  of  tragi-comedy,  named  from  the 
poet  who  introduced  that  style  SkitUioiuca.  A 
tragedy  the  argument  of  which  was  Greek  was 
termed  crepidcUa.  The  mimes  are  sometimci 
classed  with  the  Latin  comedies.  (Hermann,  dc 
Fabula  togata.  Opusc  vol  v.  p.  254,  &c)  Re- 
specting them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
MiM  us.  The  mimes  differed  from  the  comedies  in 
little  more  than  the  predominance  of  the  mimic 
representation  over  the  dialogue,  which  was  onlj 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  representation. 

Latin  comedies  had  no  chorus,  any  more  than 
the  dramas  of  the  new  comedy,  of  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  imitations.  Like  thenif 
too,  they  were  introduced  by  a  prologue,  which 
answered  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  parabasis  of 
the  old  comedy,  so  far  as  bespeaking  the  good  i»i" 
of  the  spectators,  and  defending  the  poet  agaiiut 
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hv  tiTib  and  enemies.    It  also  commiiiiieated  so 
much  mfNinatUHi  as  was  Decessary  to  understand 
the  stoty  of  the  play.     The  prologue  was  com- 
BMmly  spokea  by  one  of  the  players,  or,  perhi^M, 
by  the  manager  of  the  troop.    Occasionally  the 
speaker  of  it  assumed  a  separate  mask  and  costume, 
for  the  occBsimi  (Plant.  Poea.  proL  126  ;  Terent 
ProL  ii  1).    Sometimes  the  prologue  is  spoksQ 
by  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  (Plant.  Ampik, ; 
Mil,  CHor, :  il/er&),  or  by  some  supernatural  or 
personified  being,  as  the  Lar  fiuniliaris  in  the  Au- 
bdaria  of  Plantua,  Arctums  in  the  RudemM^  Auzi- 
h'am  in  the  CuiaUmia^  Luxuria  and  Inopia  in  the 
TximmunusL   (Baden,  eoa  dem  PrUoge  tm  Rom. 
Lmattpt.  in  Jahn^  Ardiv,  L  3.  p.  441,  &c  ;  B^kker, 
<leeom./eoaiia«.Fa6«^p.89,&c;  Wol^dePro- 
lojpM  PUm^ni».)    The  rest  of  the  piece  consisted 
(as  IMomedes  says,  iiL  p.  489)  of  diveriium  and 
esBttiemnu    This  division,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  too  stxiqgently,  as  it  was  not  every  mono- 
logue which  was  a  eaafewiu    The  composition  of 
the  mmsie,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  didasraliae, 
appears  to  have  had  reference  to  these  cantica. 
Respecting  the  use  of  masks,  see  the  article  Pin- 
voHAm     When  they  were  first  introduced,  is  a 
dispated  point  (WolE  d*  CcuUieis,  p.  22,  &e. ; 
Holscher,  de  Penonarum  Utu  in  Lvdis  acen*  ap, 
Rom. ;  Stieve,  d«  Rei  9eemaa»  ap.  Rom,  Orpine.) 
The  cbazacters  introduced  were  mnch  the  same 
as  in  the  new  comedy,  and  their  costume  was  not 
very  different     Donatos  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it :  '^  oomieis  senibus  candidns  vestis  in- 
docitnr,  quod  is  antiquissimus  fiiisse  memoratur, 
adolescentibus  discolor  attribuitor.     Scrvi  comici 
amictn  exiguo  ooDteguntnr  paupertatis  antiqoae 
gratia,  Tel  qno  ezpeditioces  agant    Puasiti  cum 
intortis  palliis  veniunt.     Laeto  vestitus  candidus, 
aerumnoso    obsoletna,  pnrpnreus    diviti,  pauperi 
phoenicens  datur.    Hiliti  chlamys  purpurea,  puel- 
]a«  habxtos  poegrinus  indudtur,  leno  pallio  varii 
colons  atitur,meretrici  ob  avaritiam  Inteum  datur.** 
A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  AteUanas 
fiJmioA.    These  were  not  of  Roman,  but  of  Italian 
origin,  and  weie  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
tOI  the  hitter  came  into  contact  with  the  C!am- 
panjana.     These  pieces  took  their  name  from  the 
town  of  Atella  in  Campania.     From  bemg  always 
composed  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also 
called  htdi  Oad,  or  hdierum  Ommm,    At  first,  and 
am<»g8t  the  Oceans,  they  appear  to  have  been 
rude,  improvisatory  farces,  without  dramatic  con- 
nection, but  full  of  raillery  and  satire.     So  &r 
they  resembled  the  earlier  scenic  entertainments 
of  the  Romans.    But  the  Oscan  farces  had  not 
the  dancing  or  gesticulation  which  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  latter,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
them  penonated  characters  representing  various 
classes  of  the  country  people,  like  the  Maschere  of 
the  modem  Italiansb     Tnese  had  regular  names  ; 
then  was  Maecaty  a  sort  of  down  or  fool  ;  Due- 
eoeer,  i  e;.  babblers ;  Papjpat ;  Simu$  or  Simiue^ 
the  baboon.     The  CJreek  origin  of  some  of  these 
names  would  seem   to  indicate  that  the  Greek 
Bettkn  in  Italy  had  some  influenee  in  the  deve- 
kpownt  of  this  spedes  of  amusement.     The  Atel- 
lanse  &bnhie  were  distinguished  firom  the  mimes 
hj  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery.     They  were 
sulked  by  a  refined  humour.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix. 
16;  VaL  Max.  ii.  I.)      They  were  commonly 
divided  into  five  acts.  (Macrob.  Stttum.  iii.)     Re- 
^tectiog  the  eaeodia^  see   the  article   ExoniUM. 
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The  Osean  diislect  was  preserved,  even  when  they 
were  introduced  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  356,  a.) 
Though  at  first  improvisatory,  after  the  regular 
drama  acquired  a  more  artistic  character,  the 
Atellanae  came  to  be  written.  Lndus  Pomponius 
of  Bononia  and  Q,  Kovius  are  mentioned  as  writers 
of  them.  Regular  histriones  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  in  them.  They  were  acted  by  ftee-bom 
Romans,  who  were  not  subjected  to  any  dvil  de- 
gradation for  appearing  in  them.  In  later  times, 
they  degenerated,  and  became  more  like  the  mimes, 
and  were  acted  by  histriones  ;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  fiUlcn  into  considerable  neglect.  (CX  £. 
Schober,  Ulter  die  Aidkmmy  Lips.  1825  ;  Weyer, 
ubtr  d.  AtdL  Mannheim  1826  ;  Neukircfa,  d»  Fn^^ 
Uda  togata,  pp.  20,  51,  &c  ;  Bahr,  Cfesek.  der  Rom. 
LitUtraiur.)  [C.P.M.] 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to 
be  debiH  et  crediU  inter  ss  eoniribuHo.  Compeii- 
satio,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-o)^ 
is  the  act  of  makbg  things  equivalent  A  person 
who  was  sued,  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand, 
who  was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  ofiTer  of  oompen- 
satio  (si  paratue  eH  eompensoirt)  ;  which  in  e^ect 
was  an  oficr  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which 
should  appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object 
of  the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary 
suits  and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party 
a  balance  was  due.  Originally  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis,  and  ex  eadem 
causa  ;  bufby  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelins  there  could 
be  compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dis- 
pari  causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in 
right  of  another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus, 
the  debtor  could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect 
of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own 
account  A  fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called 
upon  to  pay  his  principars  debt,  might  have  com- 
pensatio, either  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
claimant  to  himself  or  to  his  principal.  It  was  a 
rule  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  compen- 
satio where  the  demand  could  be  answered  by  an 
exeeptio  peremptoria  ;  for  the  compensatio  admitted 
the  demand,  subject  to  the  proper  deduction, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  exeeptio  was  to  state 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  in  Eng- 
lish law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch  law,  corre* 
spend  to  compensatio.  (Dig.  16.  tit.  2  ;  Thibaut, 
System^  &c.  §  606,  9th  ed.  contains  the  chief 
rules  as  to  compensatio.)  [G.  L.] 

COMPERENDINA'TIO.     [Judbx.] 

COMPETFTOR.    [Ambitus.] 

CO'MPITA.      rCOMPITALIA.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  caUed  LUDI  COMPI- 
TALI'CII,  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offiered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  (eompiia^  Vano,  De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  25,  ed. 
Muller;  Festus^s.  o.).  This  festival  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  attending  the 
birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi, 
70.)  Dionysius  (iv.  14)  ascribes  its  origin  to 
Servius  Tullius,  and  describes  the  festival  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  his  time.  He  relates  that  the  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  honey-cakes  (ir«Aayoi),  which 
were  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  honse, 
and  that  the  persons,  who  assisted  as  ministering 
servants  at  the  festival,  were  not  froe-mon,  bnt 
shives,  because  Uie  lares  took  pleasure  in  the  ser- 
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▼ice  of  slftTct :  he  further  adds  that  the  compitalia 
were  celebrated  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia 
with  great  splendour,  and  that  the  slaves  on  this  oc- 
casion had  full  liberty  given  them  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  We  further  learn  from  Macrobius  (^tem. 
L  7)  that  the  celebration  of  the  compitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  sacrificed 
boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  lares  ;  but  this 
pmctice  was  changed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  garUc  and  poppies  oiSered  in  their 
itcad. 

The  persons,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
were  the  Magikri  viei^  who  were  on  that  occasion 
allowed  to  wear  the  proetexta  (Ascon.  ad  Cie,  in 
Pi$.  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli).  Public  games  were  added 
at  some  time  during  the  republican  period  to  this 
festival,  but  they  were  suppressed  by  command  of' 
the  senate  in  &  c.  68  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  Cicero  against  L.  Piso 
that  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrated  in  his  con- 
solship,  B.  c.  58  (Cic  in  Pis,  4  ;  Ascon.  L  e.)  But 
that  the  festival  itself  still  continued  to  be  observed, 
though  the  games  were  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  iil  3).  During  the  civil  wars  the 
festival  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug,  31  ; 
compu  Ov.  Fast.  t.  128 — 148.)  As  Augustus  was 
now  the  paterpairiae,  the  worship  of  the  old  lares 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  emperor 
consequently  became  the  lares  of  the  state.  Hence, 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (ad  SaL  iL  3.  Z81),  tells 
OS  that  Augustus  set  up  lares  or  penates  at  phices 
where  two  or  more  ways  met,  and  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  worship  an  order 
of  priests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Libertini,  and 
were  called  Augugtale^  These  Augustolcs  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Augnstales,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus  after 
his  decease,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  in  bis  essay  on  the  subject  (De  Augut- 
lalilnuy  &c,  BcroL  1846.)     [Auoustalks.] 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  feruui  conoep' 
tirae,  that  is,  festirols  which  were  celebrated  on 
days  appointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  The  exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated,  appears  to  hare  varied,  though  it  was 
always  in  the  winter.  Dionysius  relates  (iv.  14), 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero  (in  Pison. 
4)  that  it  fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  but  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (vii.  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
as  falling  on  the  fourth  before  the  nones  of  January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
nounced, are  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Saium,  L  4) 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  24). 

COMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMiTS.] 

COMPROMISSUM.  [Judbx  ;  Rkckpta 
Actio.] 

COM  US  (K&fios),    [CnoRUBi  Comokdia.] 

CONCHA  (Ki$7XT)),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyaiftus  (=^'0412  of  a  pint 
English)  ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
ojr^pkum,  was  three  times  the  former  (b'1238 
of  a  pint).  (Hussey,  pp.  207,  209  ;  Wurm,  p. 
129.)  [P.S.] 

CONCIUA'BULUM.    [Colonia,  p.S18,a.] 

CONCILLVRII.     [Arsbssor.] 

CONCI  LIUM  generally  hos  the  same  meaning 
as  eon»enius  or  convention  but  the  technical  import 
of  concilium  in  the  Roouui  constitution  was  an 
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embly  of  a  portion  of  the  people  (Qell.  xr.  27  j, 
as  distinct  from  the  general  assemblies  or  comitia. 
(Fest  p.  50  ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  iL  1,  p.  Red,  in  Sen.  5.) 
Accordingly,  as  the  comitia  tributa  embraced  only 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  people,  viz.  the  plebeians, 
these  comitia  are  often  designated  by  the  term 
condUa  pleUs.  (Liv.  vii.  5,  xxvili.  53,  xxxix. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  comitia  curiata  might  be  called 
concilia,  and  Nicbuhr  (Hitt,  of  Hame^  L  p.  425) 
believes  that  the  concilia  poptUi  which  are  men- 
tioned now  and  then,  actimlly  were  the  comitia 
curiata  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  patrician 
assemblies,  which  in  the  early  times  certainly 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  mere  port  of 
the  nation,  having  ever  been  called  by  that  name. 
In  fact,  all  the  passages  in  which  concilia  populi 
occur,  clearly  show  that  none  other  but  the  comitia 
tributa  are  meant  (Liv.  i.  36,  ii.  7,60,  ilL  13, 16, 
64,  71,  XXX.  24,  xxxviiL  53,  xxxix.  15,  xliiL  16, 
Cic.  in  Vat,  7.)  As  concilium,  howevo:,  has  the 
meaning  of  an  assembly  in  geneial,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  loose  way  to 
designate  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  (Liv.  ii.  28) 
or  any  concia  (Liv.  ii.  7, 28,  v.  43  ;  GelL  xviii.  7  ; 
comp.  Becker,  Hamdb,  der  Rofou  AUertk,  vol.  iL 
port  L  p.  359,  note  693.) 

We  must  here  notice  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
concilium  is  used  by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the 
assemblies  or  meetings  of  confederate  towns  or 
nations,  at  which  either  their  deputies  alone  or 
any  of  the  citizens  met  who  had  time  and  in- 
clination, and  thus  formed  a  representative  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  L  50.)  Such  an  assembly  or  diet 
is  commonly  designated  as  oammune  concilium  or 
rh  K0iv6v^  e.  g.  A^aeormmy  Aetolorum^  Boeotorum^ 
Afacedomae,  and  the  like.  (Liv.  xxxvL  31, 
xxxviiL  34,  xliL  43,  xlv.  18  ;  Gell.  ii.  6.)  Of  the 
same  kind  were  the  diets  of  the  Latins  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  (Liv.  L  51,  vi.  S3,  viL  25, 
viiL  3),  the  meetings  of  the  Etruscans  near  the 
temple  of  Voltumna  (Liv.  iv.  23,  25,  61,  t.  17, 
vL  2),  of  the  Hemicans  in  the  circus  of  Anagnia 
(ix.  42),  of  the  Aequians  and  Samnites  (iiL  2,  iv. 
25,  X.  12).  [L.  S.] 

CO'NCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  contraction  for  con- 
tfentioy  that  is,  a  meeting,  or  a  eonventus.  (Festus, 
p.  66,  ed.  MUller.)  In  the  technical  sense,  how- 
ever, a  concio  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Rome  convened  by  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  measures  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  next  comitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  eithi*r  to  support  or  oppose  the 
measure.  But  no  question  of  any  kind  eould  be 
decided  by  a  condo,  and  this  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  condones  and  comitia.  (Gell.  xiii. 
14  ;  Cic  p.  Sesct,  50,  53  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  Still 
condones  were  also  convened  for  other  purposes, 
e.g.  of  persuading  the  people  to  take  part  in  a 
war  (Dionys.  vL  28),  or  of  bringing  complaints 
ajrainst  a  party  in  the  republic.  (Dionys.  ix.  25  ; 
Plut  C.  Graeeh.  3.)  Meetmgs  of  this  kind  naturally 
were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Romulus  by  Julius  Proculus  in 
the  Campus  Martins  (Liv.  L  16  ;  Plut  Rom.  27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ^"as  held 
by  Brutus.  (Liv.  iL  2  ;  Dionys.  v.  10,  &c.)  Every 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  convene  conciones,  but 
it  was  most  frequently  exorcised  by  the  consuls 
and  tribunes,  and  the  latter  more  especially  ex- 
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emMd  a  great  influence  over  the  people  in  and 
through  these  condones.  A  magistrate  who  was 
Iiigher  in  rank  than  the  one  who  had  conrened  a 
coDcio,  had  the  right  to  order  the  people  to  dis- 
pone, if  he  disapproved  of  the  object  (aeocor«, 
GelL  ziii.  14)  ;  and  such  a  command  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  haranguing  tribunes  rendered  con- 
ciones  often  very  tumultuous  and  riotous,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  The 
convening  magistrate  either  addressed  the  people 
himself,  or  he  introduced  other  persons  to  whom 
be  gave  permission  to  speak,  for  no  private  person 
was  allowed  to  speak  without  this  permission,  and 
the  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen.  (Dionjs. 
v.  11 ;  Liv.  iiL  71,  xlii.  34  ;  Cic  ad  AU,  iv.  2.) 
The  phice  where  such  meetings  were  held,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fixed,  for  we  find  them  in 
the  forum,  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Cic.  p.  Sext.  li^  ad  JiL  i 
1.)  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  term  concio 
ii  also  used  to  designate  the  speeches  and  harangues 
addressed  to  the  people  in  an  assembly  (Liv.  xziv. 
2*2,  zxviL  13  ;  Cic.  in  Vat.  1),  and  that  in  a  loose 
mode  of  speeJcing,  concio  denotes  any  assembly 
of  the  people.  (Cic.  p,  Flacc,  7  ;  oomp.  the 
Lezica.)  [L.  S.J 

CONCUBI'NA  (iroWiaK^,  raXXoKis).  1. 
Gribk. — The  iroAAoic^,  or  iroXAoict;,  occupied  at 
Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the  wife 
and  the  hailot  {iralpa).  The  distinction  between 
the  ircdpcLj  woAXoir^,  and  legal  wife,  is  accurately 
described  by  Demosthenes  (e.  Neaer,  p.  1386),  ras 
tur  7^  kralpas  yfioinii  tvti^  Ixofiey*  riks  84  iraX- 
hxuchsj  r^s  tuff  ^fupatf  dcpcnrc^of  rod  a<&ixaros : 
ras  8i  ymmucas,  toS  fraiHoxoulcSai  yyvia(»t  ical 
rw  Miow  ipiXoKa  jciar^v  ^X^^^*  Thus  Antiphon 
speaks  of  tiie  traXAoir^  of  Philoneos  as  following 
him  to  the  sacrifice,  and  also  waiting  upon  him  and 
his  guest  at  table.  ( Antiph.  Aco,ds  Vene/.  pp.  6 1 3, 
614  ;  comp.  Becker,  Charildes,  vol  il  p.  438.)  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalty 
V8S  exigible  from  the  lavisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron ;  and  a  man 
snrfffised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi- 
nal mtocouxae  with  his  waXAoir^  might  be  slain 
bj  him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  pandlel  case  (Lys. 
De  Caede  Eraiodk,  p.  95).  [Aoultbrium.]  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  very  clearly  from  what 
pob'tical  classes  concubines  were  chiefly  selected, 
aa  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  Hivn)  woman  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  law  (Demosth.  e,  Neaer,  p. 
1350),  and  the  provisions  made  by  the  state  for 
\iigiiii  of  Attic  families  must  in  most  cases  have 
prevented  their  sinking  to  this  condition.  Some- 
times certfunly,  where  there  were  several  destitute 
female  oiphaiu,  this  might  take  pkice,  as  the  next 
of  kin  was  not  obliged  to  provide  for  more  than 
one  ;  and  we  may  ahm  conceive  the  same  to  have 
taken  place  vrith  respect  to  the  daughters  of  fiuni- 
lies  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  a  dowry. 
(DemoctL  c.  Neaer.  p.  1384 ;  Plant  TVmtunmiw,  iii 
2.  63.)  The  dowry,  in  fiict,  seems  to  have  been  a 
decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the  connection  be- 
tween a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in  a  state  of 
cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if  no  dowry 
had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union  would  be 
illegitimate  ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry  had 
been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was 
fiilly  entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.  (Petit  Ley. 
AU.  p.  548,  and  authors  there  quoted.)    It  docs 
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not  appear  that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her 
master^s  bed  acquired  any  political  rights  in  conse-- 
quoice;  the  concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon  is 
treated  as  p  slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his 
death  undergoes  a  servile  punishment  (Id.  p.  615). 
[Hetaira.]  [J.  S.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  According  to  an  old  definition,  an 
unmarried  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  roan  was 
originally  called  pellex,  but  afterwards  by  the  more 
decent  appellation  of  concubina.  (Massurius,  ap. 
Paid.  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  144.)  This  remark  has 
apparently  reference  to  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papis 
Poppaea,  by  which  the  concubinatus  nMseived  a 
legal  character.  This  legal  concubinatus  consisted 
in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  It  therefore  differed 
from  adulterium,  stnprum,  and  incestus,  which  were 
legal  offences  ;  and  from  contubemium,  which  was 
the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man  with  a  slave,  or  the 
cohabitation  of  a  male  and  female  slave,  between 
whom  there  could  be  no  Roman  marriage.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Lex.  JuL  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of 
concubina  would  have  applied  to  a  woman  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man,  who  had  not  divorced 
his  first  wife  (Cic.  De  Orat.  L  40)  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was  after* 
wards  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in* 
tention  of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.  (Dig.  48.  tit  5.  s.  34.)  Hemeccius 
(Syniaff.  Ap.  lib.  i.  39)  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concnbmae  who  could  not  be  uxores  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  25.  tit  7*  s.  3), 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  legal 
doubt  on  this  subject  (Id.  s.  1) ;  Aurelian  prohibited 
the  taking  of  ingenuae  as  ooncubinae.  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian.  49.)  A  constitution  of  Constantino 
(Cod.  V.  tit  27.  8.  5)  treats  of  ingenuae  concubinae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  mairiage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimea 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  fiither, 
and  consequently  they  followed  the  condition  of 
the  mother.  There  is  an  inscription  in  Fabretti 
(p.  337)  to  the  memoiy  of  Paullianus  by  Aemilia 
Prima  **  concubina  ejus  et  heres,^  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  concubina  was  not  a  name  that 
a  woman  was  ashamed  of.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  concubinage  was  not  favom^d,  but  it 
still  existed,  as  we  see  from  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  resembled  the  morganatic 
marriage  (ad  morganaticam\  in  which  neither  the 
wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband,  nor  the 
children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal  marriage. 
(Lib,  Feud.  iL  29.)  Among  the  Romans,  widowers 
who  had  already  children,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contract  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespasian  (Suet  Veq).  3), 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius  (Jul.  Cap.  ViL 
Ant.  c  8  ;  AureL  c.  29  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  7  ;  Cod.  v. 
tit  26  ;  Paulus,  Beeept.  Sentent.  ii.  tit  19,  20  ; 
Nov.  1 8,  c  5  ;  89.  c  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONDEMNA'TIO.     [Actio  ;  Judm.] 

CONDI'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

CONDITO'RIUM.     [Funus.] 

CONDU'CTIO.     [LocATio.] 

CONFARREA'TIO.    [Matrimonium.] 
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CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO.  If  a  man  hag  a 
servitus  [Sbrvitus],  and  the  exercise  of  his  right 
is  impeded  by  any  person,  he  can  maintain  it  by 
an  actio  in  rem,  which  is  a  servitutis  yindicatio. 
Accordingly,  when  a  man  claims  a  jus  utendi, 
fraendi,  eundi,  agendi,  &c,  the  actio  is  called  con- 
fessoria  de  osufructu,  &c.  If  the  owner  of  a  thing 
was  interrupted  in  his  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  by 
a  person  claiming  or  attempting  to  exercise  a  servitus 
in  it,  his  daim  or  ground  of  action  was  negative, 
**  jus  illi  non  esse  ire,  agere,"^  &c,  whence  the  action 
was  called  negativa  or  ncgatoria  in  rem  actia 

The  confessoria  actio  and  the  negativa,  which 
was  founded  on  a  negative  servitus,  are  discussed 
under  SsRViTirs. 

In  the  negatoria  in  rem,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  negative  actio  founded  on  a 
negative  servitus,  the  plamtiff  claimed  restitution  of 
the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  defendant  had 
usurped  the  usus  fructus ;  or  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complaint ;  also  damages  for  injury  done,  andsecurity 
(cautio)  against  future  acts  of  the  like  kind.  (Gains, 
iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  5  ;  Brissonius,  De  Formulis; 
Puchta,  CMrnu^  &c  vol.  ii.  pp.  563, 771.)    [G.  L.] 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fused, either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint 
property  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  if  the  things  were  difierent,  so  that  the  com- 
pound was  a  new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what, 
by  modem  writers,  is  called  specification,  which 
the  Roman  writers  expressed  by  the  term  novam 
epeciem  fitcere,  as  if  a  man  mside  mulsum  out  of 
ms  own  wine  and  his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such 
A  case  the  person  who  caused  the  coiifUsio  became 
the  owner  of  the  compound,  but  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  is  nsed  by  modem  writers  to  signify 
the  mixture  of  solid  things  which  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent owners ;  but  Commixtio  and  Confusio  are 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express  the  union 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  7. 
§  8  ;  6.  tit  1.  8.  3.  §  2.  s.  5.).  Still,  Commixtio  is 
most  generally  applied  to  mixture  of  solids.  If 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
compound  is  common  property ;  if  by  chance,  or 
by  the  act  of  one,  each  retains  his  former  property, 
and  may  separate  it  from  the  mass.  If  separation 
is  impossible,  aa  if  two  heaps  of  com  are  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  separate  property  to  the  whole 
mass.  It  is  a  case  of  commixtio  when  a  man^ 
money  is  paid,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  the  money,  when  paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other 
money  of  the  receiver  that  it  cannot  be  recognised; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  prop^ty  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.     (Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  78.) 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  wtMrd)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  neighbour's  only.  In  the  former  case 
such  man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible 
in  very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original 
owner,  but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain 
the  thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  hii  labonx, 
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if  he  had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species 
co>ild  not  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the 
specificator  in  all  cases  became  the  owner,  if  he 
designed  to  make  the  new  thing  for  himself;  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  ci 
the  staff  for  its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was 
liable  as  a  thieC  The  coses  put  by  Gains  (ii.  29) 
are  those  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his 
timber,  and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and 
Cassius)  were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  was  not  changed  by  such  labour  being 
bestowed  on  it ;  the  opposite  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thing  belonged  to  him  who  had 
bestowed  his  labour  on  it,  but  they  admitted  tluit 
the  original  owner  had  a  legal  remedy  for  the 
value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without 
injury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case  the  owner  of 
the  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  acces- 
sory. Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  buildinff  on  an- 
other man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit)  ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another 
man's  ground,  the  rule  was  the  same,  when  the 
tree  or  seed  had  taken  root  If  a  man  wrote,  even 
in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment  or 
paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper  ;  in  the  case  (tf  a  picture 
painted  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  be- 
came the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture. 
(Gains,  it  73,  &c.)  If  a  piece  of  land  was  torn 
away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attached  to  another's  land,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly  attached  to 
It  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  Alluvio. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party  waa  entitled 
to  compensation,  with  some  exoeptiooa  as  to  cases 
of  mala  fides. 

Confusio  occurs  in  the  case  of  rights  also.  If 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  an  obligatio  become 
united  in  one  person,  thero  is  a  confusio  by  which 
the  obligatio  is  extinguished  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  75). 
If  he  wno  has  pledged  a  thing  becomes  the  heres 
of  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  persons 
are  united  (confunduntur)  in  one.  If  a  man  who 
has  a  praediai  servitus  in  another  man's  land,  be- 
comes the  owner  of  the  servient  land,  the  servitus 
ceases:  servitutes  praediorum  confunduntur,  si 
idem  utriusque  praedii  dominos  esse  coeperit 
(Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are 
stated  by  Brinkman,  IrutU,  Jur.  Horn.  §  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Leirlmch^  &c.  §§  246, 251,  &g.  12th 
ed.  ;  Inst  2.  tit  1 ;  Gains,  ii.  70,  Rosshirt,  Gfnmd' 
Imien,  &c  §  62.  [G.  L.] 

CONGIA'RIUM  (seO.  vos,  fimm  am^ws),  a 
vessel  containing  a  eot^ius,  [CoNGiua] 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
eonffius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people  (Liv.  xxv.  2)  ;  and  thus  amgianum,  as 
Qnintilian  (vi.  3.  §  52)  says,  became  a  name  fiir 
liberal  donations  to  the  people,  in  general,  whether 
consisting  of  oil,  wine,  com,  or  money,  or  other 
thmgs  (Plin.  H.N.  xiv.  14,  17,xxxL  7,  41  ;  Suet 
Aitg,  41,  Tib.  20,  Ner.  7  ;  Plin.  Patug.  25  ;  Tacit 
Ann.  xii.  41,  xiii.  31  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  while 
donations  made  to  the  soldiers  were  called  dtmativoy 
though  they  were  sometimes  also  termed  congwria 
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(Gc  ad  JfL  xri.  8  ;  Curt  yi.  2).  Congtarium 
vu,  moreoTer,  oocasionally  used  simply  to  design 
oste  a  present  or  a  pension  given  bj  a  pexwm  of  high 
nuik,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends  ;  and  Fabivs  Maxi- 
mus  called  the  presents  which  Angustos  made  to 
bis  friends,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  kemtnaria^ 
instead  of  eot^iarit^  because  kemina  was  only  the 
ti^-elfth  part  <rf  a  coiiffhu.  (QuintiL  Lo,;  compere 
Cic:  ad  FafH.  riii.  1  ;  Seneca,  De  Brevii.  Vit^  De 
Am.  iL  16  ;  Suet.  Vetp.  18,  Cae$.  27.)     [L.  S.] 

CO'NOIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which 
contained  six  sextarii  (Rhem.  Fann.  v.  72),  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  arophoia,  that  is,  not  quite  six 
pints.  It  was  equal  to  the  larger  chous  of  the 
Greeks     [Chous.] 

There  is  a  congios  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Fainese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in 
the  year  75  A.  b.,  aceording  to  the  standard  mea- 
snie  in  the  capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by 
weight,  ten  pounds,  (/mp.  Caet,  vi.  T.  Goes,  Aug, 
F.  iiii.  Cot,  Menturae  etaetae  in  CapitcUo^  P,  x. ; 
see  also  Festus,  s.  9.  PiMioa  Pondera,)  This  congius 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
[Libra.] 

Goto  tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  gire  each  of 
his  slaves  a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and 
Compitalia.  {De  R»Itc  57.)  Pliny  relates,  among 
other  examples  of  hard  drinking  {H,  N,  xir.  22. 
s.  28X  that  NoTdlius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob* 
tained  a  cognomen  (prieongius^  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  throe  eangii  of  wine  at  once. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti  {Intaript, 

p.  536).  [P.  aj 

CONNU'BIUM.    [Matrimonium.] 

CONOPFUM  («ca»>wir€iciv),  a  gnat  or  mus- 
qnito-cnrtain,  t.  e.  a  covering  made  to  be  expanded 
over  beds  and  couches  to  keep  away  gnats  and 
other  flying  insects,  so  called  from  k6vv^^  a  gnat 

The  gnatrcurtains  mentioned  by  Horace  {Epod^ 
ix.  16)  were  probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture 
of  gauxe.  The  use  of  than  is  still  common  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean.  Concptum  is  the  origin  of  the 
English  wosd  eanopg.  (See  Judith,  x  21,  xiiL  9, 
xri.  19;  Jut.  vi.  80 ;  Vazr.  De  Re  Bust  il  10. 
§  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

CONQUISITOHES,  persons  employed  to  go 
about  the  conntiy  and  impress  soldiers,  when  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  levy.  (Liv.  xxi 
11  ;  Ck-praMiL  25  ;  Hirt,  B.Alam,  2.)  Some- 
times conunissioners  were  appointed  by  a  decree  tili 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  oonquisitio. 
(Ut.  xxv.  5.)  [R.  W.J 

CONSANGUT'NEI.    [Coonatl] 

CONSCRIPTI.    [SBNATU&] 

CONSECRA'TIO.       [Apothbosis  ;    Imau- 

8URATIO.] 

CONSENSUS.    [Obligationxs.] 

CONSILIA'RII.      [C0NVBNTU8.J 

CONSI'LIUM.  [CoNVBNTUs.] 
CON8TITUTA  PECU'NIA.  [Pbcunia.] 
CONSTITUTIO'NES.  *•  Constitutio  princi- 
pis,**  fltys  Gaius  (i.  5),  ^  is  that  which  the  im- 
perator  has  constituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or 
vpistola  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  doubted  that  such 
constitotio  has  tiie  foree  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by 
law  the  impeiator  receives  the  imperium.**  Hence 
such  laws  were  often  called  principalcs  oonstitn- 
The  word  constitutio  is  used  in  the  Digest 
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(4.  tit  2.  8.  9.  §  3)  to  signify  an  interlocutory  of 
the  pxaetor. 

An  imperial  constitutio  in  its  widest  sense  might 
mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the  state 
declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, administnition,  or  jurisdiction.  A  decretum 
was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicts,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict  (Gaius, 
L  93),  edictales  leges,  generales  leges,  leges  per- 
petuae,  &c  were  laws  binding  on  all  the  eraperor*s 
subjects.  Under  the  general  head  of  rescripta 
(Gaius,  i.  72,  73,  &c.)  were  contained  epistolae, 
subscriptiones,  and  annotationes  (Gaius,  i.  94,  9^^ 
104),  which  were  the  answers  of  the  emperor  to 
those  who  consulted  him  either  as  public  function- 
aries or  individuals.  (Plin.  Ep,  x.  2.)  The  epis- 
tola,  as  the  name  implies,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter :  subscriptiones  and  annotationes  were  shoit 
answers  to  questions  propounded  to  the  emperor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  paper 
which  contained  the  questions.  In  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtained 
the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.  (Tacit 
Aim,  vi.  9.)  It  is  evident  that  decreta  and  re- 
scripta could  not  from  their  nature  have  the  force 
of  l^es  generales,  but  inasmuch  as  these  determi- 
nations in  particular  cases  might  be  of  graeral 
application,  they  might  gradually  obtain  the  force 
of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his 
time,  and  that  of  his  successors,  to  about  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus- 
consnlta.  In  fact  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  was  vested  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
exercised  his  power  through  the  medium  of  a 
senatus-consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an 
oratio  or  libellua,  and  the  senatus-consultum  was 
said  to  be  made  ^  impemtore  auctore.**  Probably, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  senatus-consulta  became 
less  common,  and  finally  imperial  oonstitutiones 
became  the  common  form  in  which  a  law  was 
made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  de- 
clared that  whatever  the  impcrator  determined 
{oonsHtuit)  by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (oo^- 
no»oen$  dBeremt\  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ; 
with  this  limitation,  that  those  constitutions  were 
not  laws  which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to 
special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we 
also  read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Caesar 
to  his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  are  preserved  in 
their  original  form  in  the  extant  codes.  [Codbx 
Thbodosianus,  &c]  [G.  L.] 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  games,  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  accordinff  to  Festus,  Ovid 
{JFaat,  iii.  199),  and  others,  in  honour  of  Consus, 
the  god  of  secret  deliberatians,  or,  according  to  Livy 
(l  9),  of  Neptunus  Equestris.  Plutarch  {QjttaaL 
Rom.  45),  Dionysius  of  Halicainassus  (ii.  31), 
and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however  (ad  Oie,  in  Verr, 
p.  142.  ed.  Ordli),  say  that  Neptunus  Equestris  and 
Consus  were  only  different  names  fi>r  one  and  the 
same  deity.  It  was  solemnised  every  year  in  the 
drcns,  by  the  symbolical  ceremony  of  uncovering 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  was  buried  in 
the  earth.    For  R<Nnulus,  who  was  considered  sb 
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the  founder  of  the  festival,  was  said  to  have  dis- 
(ovcrcd  an  altar  in  the  earth  on  that  spot  (Com- 
pare Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom,  vol.  i.  notes  629  and 
630.)  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the  Slst  of 
August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  libations 
were  poured  into  the  fianies  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices.  During  these  festive  gamcsi  horses  and 
mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work,  and  were 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was  at  their 
first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off. 
(Varro,  De  Ung.  LaL  vi.  20  ;  Dionys.  i.  2  ;  Cic 
De  Rep.  ii.  7.)  Vizgil  {Aen,  viii.  636),  in  spoiking 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  during  the  celebration  of  the  Cireefuian 
ynmes^  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  great  Circensian  games,  in  subse* 
quent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Consualia  ;  and 
that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones — afitvourite  practice  with 
Vixgil ;  or  that  he  oidy  meant  to  say  the  rape  took 
place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the  circus  (the 
Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi  Circenses, 
properly  so  called.  [L.  S.] 

CONSUL  {twa,Tos\  the  highest  republican 
magistrate  at  Rome.  The  name  is  probably  com- 
posed of  can  and  ttd  which  contains  the  same  root 
OS  talio ;  so  that  eonstil«»  are  those  who  ^  go  to- 
gether,*^ just  as  end  is  **  one  who  goes  out,**  and 
praetuL^  is  **"  one  who  goes  before.** 

There  was  a  tradition  that  King  Ser^'ius,  after 
regulating  the  constitution  of  the  state,  intended  to 
abolish  the  kingly  power,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
annual  magistracy  of  the  consulship  ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  mast  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stituted forthwith,  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
it  had  been  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  also 
certain,  that  the  consulship  was  not  a  Latin  institu- 
tion, for  in  Latium  the  kingly  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  dictatorship,  a  magistracy  invested  with  the 
same  power  as  that  of  a  king,  except  that  it  lasted 
only  for  a  time. 

The  consulship  which  was  established  as  a  re- 
publican magistracy  at  Rome  immediately  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  showed  its  republican 
character  in  the  circumstance  that  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  individuals  {imperium  duplet\ 
and  that  it  was  only  of  oneyeor*s  duration  (anntcKm). 
This  principle  was,  on  the  whole,  observed  through- 
out the  republican  period ;  and  the  only  exceptions 
are,  that  sometimes  a  dictator  was  appointed  in- 
stead of  two  consuls,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
when  one  of  the  consuls  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  office  alone,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  was  too  short,  or  from  religious 
scruples  (Bionys.  v.  67  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  4),  for 
otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  either  of  the  con- 
suls died  in  the  year  of  his  office,  or  abdicated  be- 
fore its  expiration,  the  other  was  obliged  to  con- 
vene the  comitia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  suc- 
CtHisor  {stdirogare  or  mfficert  oolleffam.)  It  is  only 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  that  a  Cinna  maintained  himself  as  sole 
consul  for  nearly  a  whole  year  (Appian,  De  Bell. 
Ov.  i.  78  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  24  ;  Liv.  Epit.  83) ;  and 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  becoming  dictator.  (Ascon.  ad 
CXc.  p  MiL  p.  37  ;  Liv.  Epit.  107  ;   Appian,  De 
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BdL  do.  ii.  23,  25.)  Nay,  in  those  troubled 
times,  it  even  came  to  pass  that  Cinna  and  Marios, 
without  any  election  at  all,  usurped  the  power  of 
the  <K)nsulship. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates was  not  cotmde*  but  praetoree;  characterising 
them  as  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, or  as  the  officers  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  Traces  of  this  title  occur  in  ancient 
l^nal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  (Liv.  vii.  3  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii  8  ;  Fest  p.  161),  and  also  in  the 
names  praetorium  (the  consul*s  tent),  and  porta 
praetoria  in  the  Roman  camp.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  123 ; 
Pseudo- Ascon.  ad  Cie.  in  Verr.  i»  14.)  Some- 
times also  they  are  designated  by  the  title  judieei, 
though  it  perhaps  never  was  their  official  title,  but 
was  given  them  only  in  tiieir  capacity  of  judges. 
(Vano,  De  L.L.yi.9  ;  Liv.  iiL  55.)  The  name 
consules  was  introduced  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  B.  c.  305  (Zonar.  viL  19),  and  henceforth  re- 
mained the  established  title  until  the  final  ovcr> 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  after  the  bsjiishment  of  Tar- 
quin,  all  the  powers  which  hod  belonged  to  the 
king,  were  transferred  to  the  consuls,  except  that 
which  had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  transferred  to 
a  priestly  dignitary,  called  the  rez  sacroriau^  or  re» 
tacrifieulus* 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  inva* 
riably  took  place  in  the  comitia  centoriata,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator ;  and  in 
their  absence,  by  an  interrex.  The  ocmsuls  thus 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  were  styled 
eonadee  ordinarO^  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
tuffhdi^  or  such  as  were  elected  in  the  phice  of 
those  who  had  died  or  abdicated,  though  the  privi'^ 
leges  and  powers  of  the  latter  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  former.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  &c.; 
corap.  xli.  18.)  At  the  time  when  the  consulship 
was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  trU/wni 
miUtarea  connUari  potedate^  the  latter,  of  course, 
presided  at  elections,  as  the  consuls  did  before  and 
after,  and  must  in  general  be  regarded  aa  the  repn?- 
sentatives  of  the  consuls  in  every  respect  It  was, 
however,  a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an 
election  should  not  be  elected  himself,  though  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.  (Liv.  iii. 
85,  vii.  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxvil  6.)  The  day  of  the 
election  which  was  made  known  by  an  edict,  three 
nnndincs  beforehand  (Liv.  ilL  35,  iv.  6,  xlii.  28), 
naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  entored  upon  their  office.  The  latt«r, 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  times,  but  was 
often  changed.  In  general  it  was  observed  as  a 
rule,  that  the  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  the  kalendae  or  idus,  unless  particular 
circumstances  rendered  it  imiwssible ;  but  the 
months  themselves  varied  at  different  times,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in 
which  the  consuls  are  known  to  have  entered  upon 
their  functions,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  we 
know  the  reasons  for  which  the  change  was  made. 
The  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  con- 
suls, like  other  magistrates,  were  elected  for  a  whole 
year  ;  and  if  before  the  close  of  that  year  the  magis- 
tracy became  vacant  either  by  death  or  abdication, 
their  successors,  of  course,  undertook  their  office  on 
an  irregular  day,  which  then  remained  the  dies  so- 
/emiit,  until  another  event  of  a  similar  kind  rendered 
another  change  necessary.    The  first  consuls,  as 
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far  as  we  know,  entered  apon  their  olBce  on  the 
idet  of  September.  (Dionjv.  t.  1 ;  Lit.  yii.  3.) 
The  fint  change  Mems  to  have  been  broaght  abont 
bj  the  secewion  of  the  plebt,  a  &  49S,  when  the 
consuls  entoed  on  the  kalends  of  September. 
(Dionyi.  ji.  49.)  In  &  c.  479,  the  day  was  thrown 
a  whole  month  backward ;  for  of  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year  one  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  the 
other  abdicated  two  months  before  the  end  of  his 
rear;  hence  the  new  consuls  entered  on  the 
kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Dionys.  ix.  13  ;  Liv.  iii.  6.) 
This  day  remained  \mtil  B.  c.  451,  when  the  con- 
sals  abdicated  to  make  room  for  the  decemvirs, 
who  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  ides  of  May. 
7'he  same  day  renuuned  for  the  two  foUowinff  years 
(Dionys.  x.  56  ;  Zonar.  rii.  18  ;  Fcul,  Oop.)  ;  but 
when  the  decemvirate  was  abolished,  another  day 
must  haTe  become  the  dies  eolennis,  but  which  it 
was  is  unknown,  until  in  &  a  443,  we  find  that  it 
was  the  ides  of  December.  (Dionys.  xi.  63.)  This 
change  had  been  occasioned  by  the  tribuni  militares 
who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  and  had  been 
ipelled  to  abdicateii  (Jay.  ir.  7 ;  Dionys.  xl.  62.) 
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Henceforth  the  ides  of  December  remuned  for  a 
long  time  the  dies  solennis.  (Lir.  ir,  37,  t.  9, 11.) 
In  B.a  401,  the  military  tribunes,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  Veii,  abdicated,  and  their  snooesson 
entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends  of  October. 
In  B.C.  391,  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  kalends  of  Quintilis.  (Liv.  t.  32  ;  conip.  31, 
Til  25,  viii.  20.)  From  this  time  no  further  change 
is  mentioned,  though  several  events  are  recorded 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  dies  solennis,  until  in  B.  c.  217,  we 
learn  that  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  which  custom  remained  un- 
altered for  many  years  (Liv.  xxii.  1,  xxiiL  30, 
xxvl  1,  26,  xliv.  19),  until  in  b.  &  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  the  magistrates  should  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  Ist  of  January,  a  regulation 
which  began  to  be  observed  the  year  after,  and 
remained  m  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  EpiL  47  ;  Patt,  PraenstL)  The  changes  in 
the  time  at  which  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office  at  different  times,  may  therefore  be  given  in 
the  following  tabular  view  ;— 


From  &  c  509  to  493  on  the  Ides  of  September. 

•—  --493  —  479     —     Kalends  of  September. 

^  _  479  — 451     —     Kalends  of  Sextilis. 

^  _  451  _  449     —     Ides  of  May. 

—  —  449  —  443  or  400  Ides  of  December. 

_  _  400  —  probably  till  397,  Kalends  of  October. 

—  —  397  —  329  (perhaps  327),  Kalends  of  (Quintilis. 

—  —  327  —  223  unknown. 

_  _  223  — 153  Ides  of  March. 

—  —  153  -—  till  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 


The  day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  determined  the  day  of  the  election,  though 
there  was  no  fixed  rule,  and  in  the  earliest  times 
the  elections  probably  took  place  veiy  shortly  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  official  year,  and  the  same  was 
occasionally  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  42,  xlii.  28,  xliii.  1 1.) 
But  when  the  first  of  January  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  for  entering  upon  the  office,  the  cMuulai 
coniitia  were  usually  held  in  July  or  even  earlier, 
at  least  before  the  Kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Cic.  ad 
AtL  i.  16  ;  oJ  Fam.  viii.  4.)  But  even  during  that 
period  the  day  of  election  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  discretion  of  the  senate  and  oon> 
suls,  who  often  delayed  it  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  20,  iv. 
1 6,  p.  Leg.  Man.  1.) 

I>uwn  to  the  year  &  c.  366,  the  consulship  was 
accessible  to  none  but  patricians,  but  in  that  year 
I^  Sextins  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  in  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  C.  Liciniua.  (Liv.  vL  42, 
viL  1.)  The  patricians  however,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  repeatedly  contrived  to  keep  tlie  plebeians 
out  (Liv.  viL  17,  18,  19,  22,  24,28),  nntU  m 
B.  c.  342  the  insurrection  of  the  army  of  Capua 
was  followed,  among  other  important  consequences, 
by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  plebeian  consul- 
ship ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  at  that  time  a  ple- 
biscitnm  was  passed,  enacting  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  viL  42.)  Attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  patricians  to  exclude  the  plebeians, 
occur  as  late  as  the  year  b.  c  297  (Liv.  x  15  ; 
Cic  BruL  14)  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
remained  a  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution 
that  both  consuls  should  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  34,  xxxix.  42.)  The  candidates  usually  were 
divided  into  two  seti,  the  one  desirous  to  obtain 
the  patridany  and  the  other  to  obtain  the  plebeian 


place  in  the  consulship  (tn  tmwn  heum  petAantf 
Liv.  XXXV.  10).  But  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
patricians  were  thrown  into  the«hade  by  the  rising 
power  of  the  nobUet^  it  came  to  pass  that  both  con- 
suls were  plebeians.  In  b.  c.  21 5,  the  augurs  in- 
deed opposed  the  election  of  two  plebeians  (Liv. 
xxiii  31)  ;  but  not  long  after,  in  b.  &  172,  the  fiurt 
of  both  consuls  being  plebeians  actually  occurred, 
and  after  thii  it  was  often  repeated,  the  ancient 
distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  fidling 
completely  into  oblivion. 

The  consulship  was  throughout  the  republic 
regarded  as  the  highest  office  and  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a  man  (Cic. 
p.  Plane,  25  ;  Paul  Diac  p.  136  ;  Dionys.  iv.  76), 
for  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a  maJHs  imperium, 
was  not  a  regular  magistracy;  and  the  censorship, 
though  conferred  only  upon  oonsulars,  was  yet  far 
inferior  to  the  consulship  in  power  and  innuenoe. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  that  the  consulship  lost  its 
former  dignity  ;  for  in  order  to  honour  his  firiends, 
he  caused  them  to  be  elected,  sometimes  he  a  few 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours.  (Sueton. 
Caet,  76,  80,  Nero^  15  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliil  46  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  3.) 

The  power  of  the  consuls  was  at  first  equal  to 
that  of  the  kings  into  whose  place  they  stepped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priestly  power  of  the  rex  sacro- 
nim,  which  was  detached  from  it  Even  after  the 
Valerian  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship, 
the  consuls  who  alone  were  invested  with  the 
executive,  retained  the  most  extensive  powers  in  all 
departments  of  the  government  But  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  constitution,  some  important 
functions  were  detached  firom  the  consulship  and 
assigned  to  new  officers.    This  was  the  case  finl 
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nominate  a  dictator.  (Lit.  iv.  26.)  So  long  as  tb« 
consuls  had  to  hold  the  census,  they,  nndoubtedly, 
drew  lots,  which  of  them  conderel  lustrum^  and 
even  when  they  went  out  on  a  common  expedition, 
they  seem  to  have  determined  by  lot  in  what  di' 
rection  each  should  exert  his  activity.  (Liv.  xli. 
18.) 

The  entering  of  a  consul  upon  bis  office  was 
connected  with  great  solemnities :  before  davbreak 
each  consulted  the  auspices  for  himself^  which  in 
Ihe  early  times  was,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  though,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  it  to  have  been  a  mere  formality.  (Dionys. 
il  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  auspices  were,  the 
entering  upon  the  office  was  never  either  rendered 
impossible  or  delayed  thereby,  whence  we  must 
suppose  that  the  object  merely  was  to  obtain  fa- 
vourable signs  from  the  gods,  and  as  it  were  to 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  the  office 
on  which  the  magistrate  entered.  After  the 
auspices  were  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
put  on  the  toga  pradeteta  (Liv.  xxi.  63  ;  Ov.  «r 
Pont.  iv.  4.  26,  Fast.  L  81),  and  received  the 
salutatio  of  his  friends  and  the  senators.  (Dion 
Cass.  IviiL  5  ;  Ov.  ex  Pent,  iv.  4.  27,  &c.)  Ac- 
companied by  these  and  a  host  of  curious  spectators, 
the  consul  clad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  ofiered  to  the  god. 
It  seems  that  in  this  procession,  the  sella  cunilis, 
ts  an  emblem  of  his  office,  was  carried  before  the 
consul.  (Ov.  1.0.  iv.  4.  29,  &c.,  9,  17,  &c  ;  Liv. 
xxi.  63  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34.)  After  this,  a 
meetmg  of  the  senate  took  place,  at  which  the 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  made  his  report  concern- 
ing the  republic,  beginning  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  then  passing  on  to  other  affiiirs 
{referre  ad  aenatum  de  rebut  divims  et  humanie, 
Liv.  vi.  1,  ix.  8,  xxxviL  I  ;  Cic.  ad  Qtdr.  poet  Red. 
6.)  One  of  the  first  among  the  religious  things 
which  the  consuls  had  to  attend  to,  was  the  fixing 
of  the  feriae  Latinae,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
performed  the  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Alban 
mount,  that  they  could  go  into  their  provinces. 
(Liv.  XXL  63,  xxil  1,  xxv.  12,  xlii.  10.)  The 
other  affairs  upon  which  the  consuls  had  to  report 
to  the  senate  had  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  other  matters  connected 
with  the  administration,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  these  reports,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up^  and  the  members 
accompanied  the  consuls  to  their  homes  (Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  4. 41),  and  this  being  done,  the  consuls 
were  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  they  had  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Respecting  the  various  offices  which  at  different 
times  were  temporary  substitutes  for  the  consul 
ship,  such  as  the  dictatorship,  the  decemvirate, 
and  the  office  of  the  tribuni  militans  consulari 
potestatc,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles.  Towards  ^e  end  of  the  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  ito  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  his  dictatorship,  gave  it  the  first  severe  blow, 
for  he  himself  took  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarily  caused  persons  to 
be  elected,  who  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  will.  He  himself  was  elected  at 
first  for  five  years,  then  for  ten,  and  at  length  for 
life.  (Sueton.  Caee.  76,  80  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlil  20, 
xliii.  1,  46,  49  ;  Appian,  De  BeU.  Ch.  il  106.) 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consular  power,  xau 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  aiid 
the  consuls  who  were  elected,  did  not  retain  their 
office  for  a  full  year,  but  had  usually  to  abdi-i 
cate  after  a  few  months.  (Dion  "Cass.  xlviiL  35, 
xliii  46  ;  Lucan,  v.  399.)  These  irregularities 
increitsed  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxn.  12.)  In  the  republican  time,  the  year 
had  received  its  name  from  the  consuls,  and  in  all 
public  documents  their  names  were  ent^vd  to  mark 
the  year  ;  but  from  the  time  that  there  were  more 
than  two  in  one  year,  only  those  that  entered  upon 
their  office  at  the  b^jpnning  of  the  year  were  re- 
garded as  contulee  ordinarii^  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  year,  though  the  suiFecti  were  likewise 
entered  in  the  Fasti.  (Sueton.  DomiL  2,  Galb.  6, 
VUelL  2  ;  Senec.  De  7>xi. iii.  31  ;  FUn.Pauegr.  88  ; 
Lamprid.  AL  Sep.  28.)  The  oonsules  ordinarii 
ranked  higher  than  those  who  were  elected  after- 
wards. The  dection'from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  who^  of  coune,  elected 
only  those  that  were  reeommmded  by  the  em- 
peror ;  those  who  were  elected  wore  then  announced 
{rentmtiare)  to  the  people  assembled  in  what  was 
called  oomitia.  (Dk>n  Cass.  Iviil  20  ;  Plin.  Paneg. 
77  ;  Tac.  ^im.  iv.  68.)  In  the  last  centuries  of 
the  empire,  it  was  customary  to  create  hononuy 
consuls  {oomniee  honorarii)  who  were  chosen 
by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
(Cassiod.  i.  10  ;  Justin.  Nov.  Ixx.  80.  c.  1),  and 
consules  suffecti  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  at  all, 
for  Constantino  restored  the  old  custom  of  fwpoint- 
ing  only  two  consuls,  one  for  Constantinople,  and 
the  other  for  Rome,  who  were  to  act  as  supreme 
judges  (under  the  emperor)  for  a  whole  year,  and 
besides  these  two  there  were  no  oth^  except 
honorary  consuls  and  consulares.  Although  tho 
dignity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the 
consules  ordinarii  and  suffecti  was  merely  nominal, 
still  it  was  r^^arded  as  the  highest  in  the  empire, 
and  was  sought  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  persons 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithstanding  the 
great  expenses  connected  with  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  entertainments  which  a  newly 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  friends  and  the 
people.  (Lydus,  De  Magietr.  it  8  ;  Liban.  Orat, ' 
8  ;  Symmach.  ii.  64,  iv.  8,  x.  44  ;  Sidon.  ApoUin. 
Epiet.  \l  3  ;  Cassiod.  ii.  2,  vl  1  ;  Procop.  jDto  B«tf. 
Pere.  L  25.)  Sometimes  the  onperon  Uiemselves 
assumed  the  consulship  or  confiirred  it  upon  im- 
perial princes.  The  last  consul  of  Rome  was  Deci- 
mus  Theodorus  Paulinus,  ▲.  d.  536,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavius  Basilius  Junior,  in  a.  d.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  emperors  pf  the  East  took  the 
title  of  consul  for  themselves,  until  in  the  end  it 
fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

The  official  functions  of  the  omisuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  fi>llows :  —  1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  course,  never  without  the  sanction 
of  the  empertM* ;  2.  They  administered  justice, 
partly  eaira  ordinem  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  19,  xiii.  4  ; 
OelL  xiiL  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases,  such  as 
manumissions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxii.  7  ;  Cassiod.  vi.  I  ;  Sueton. 
Onud.  23  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  ix.  13)  ;  3.  The  letting  of 
the  public  revenues,  a  duty  which  had' formerly 
been  performed  by  the  censors  (Ov.  ex  Pont,  iv.  5. 
19)  ;  4.  Theconducting  of  the  games  in  the  Circus 
and  of  public  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  emperon^ 
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I&r  wl^leh  they  had  to  defhij'  the  expenses  oat  of 
their  own  means.  (Sueton.  A>ro,  4  ;  Jttv«n.  xi. 
19S,  &C.  ;  Caesiod.  L  <r.,  and  iiL  89,  ▼.  42,  vi  10.) 
Some  emperors  jndeed  granted  the  monej  neeenaiy 
inr  snch  pnrpoees  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
growinff  extravagance  of  the  consuls,  but  these 
regtilatioiis  were  all  of  a  transitory  nature.  (Lam- 
prid.  Af.  Sever.  43  ;  Vopisc  Aurd.  12  ;  Justin. 
Nov.  105.)  Compare  besides  the  various  works  on 
Homan  history,  K.  D.  HUllmann,  Bom.  Orttndver- 
fit3smi<j^  p.  125,  &C. ;  K.  W.  QottUng,  Geac/u  der 
Horn.  Staatsverf.  p.  269,  &c.,  and  above  all,  Becker, 
Handbuck  der  Rom,  AHerth.  vol  ii.  port  ii.  pp.  87 
—126.  [L.  S.] 

CONSULA'RIS,  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic  signifies  a  person  who  has  been 
invested  with  the  consulship ;  but  under  the  em- 
pire it  became  a  mere  title  for  the  higher  class  of 
officers,  who  thereby  obtained  permission  to  have 
the  insignia  of  a  consul,  without  ever  having  ac- 
tually been  consuls.  Hence  the  title  was  almost 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  '*  honorary  consul  ^  (consul 
honoranus;  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  tit.  19.  s.  1,  vi  tit.  2. 
8. 2).  The  title  was  given  especially  to  genemls,  as 
formerly  persons  after  their  consulship  had  usually 
undertaken  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  many  instances  they  were  the  same 
as  the  legati  principis  or  the  magistri  militum. 
(Veget  il  9  ;  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.2.)  It  was  further  a 
common  custom  established  even  by  the  first  em- 
perors to  give  to  governors  of  imperial  provinces  the 
title  of  consularis,  irrespective  of  their  ever  having 
been  consuls.  (Suet  A%tg.  S3,  TSb.  S3,  DomiL  6  ; 
Tac  Agrie,  8,  14,  40.)  Consularis  thus  gradually 
became  the  established  title  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  imperial  provinces. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Italy  into  four  re- 
gions, and  over  each  he  placed  an  officer  who  like- 
wise bore  the  title  of  consularis,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  district, 
whence  he  is  fi:«quently  called  Juridieus  (Spar- 
tian.  Hadr,  22,  with  the  note  of  Salmas.).  At 
Constantinople  the  title  was  given  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  aquaeducts  (consulares  aquarum), 
who  had  to  see  that  all  public  and  private  places 
were  propo'ly  supplied  with  water,  and  who  seem 
to  have  been  analogous  to  the  curatores  aquarum 
of  Rome.  Ther  are  firequently  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, and  also  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  and 
Tbeodosius.  [L.  &] 

CONTRACTUS.    [Oblioationks.] 

CONTROVE'RSIA.     [Judm.] 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (ir^mji'ot).  This  word, 
in  its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent  It 
is  derived  from  tabema  (afterwards  tabemaadum), 
which,  according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name 
for  a  military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards 
{tabiUae),  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
{coMttdnamahty^  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their 
head,  who  waa  called  deeanus^  and  in  later  times 
caput  oontubermi.  (Veget  De  Re  Mil,  ii.  8.  1 3  ; 
compare  Cic.  Fro  lAgar,  7  ;  Hirt  Bell.  Alex.  16  ; 
Prakenborch,  Ad  Lvo.  v.  2.) 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  fitmilies  used  to 
accompany  a  distinguished  general  on  his  expedi- 
tions, or  to  his  provmce,  for  the  purpose  of  gainmg 
under  his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in 
the  art  of  war,  or  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiiin,  and  were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same 
tent,  called  his  eontubemaUe,    (Cic  Pro  CoeL  30, 
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Pro  Plame.  11  ;  Suet  Oaef.  42  ;  Tacit  Agr.  5  ; 
Frantin.  StraUff.  iv.  1.  1 1  ;  PlutaAsh.  Pomp.  3.) 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  oorUmbemaleB 
was  apfdied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  inti- 
mate  friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof 
(Cic.  Ad  FoM.  iz.  2 ;  Plin.  Epft^.  ii.  13)  ;  and 
hence  when  a  firee  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who. were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were 
called  eontubemales;  and  their  connection,  as  well 
as  their  place  of  residence,  otrntubemium.  (Colunu 
xil  1.  3,  L  8 ;  Petron.  Sat  96  ;  Tacit  Hist.  I 
43,  iii.  74.)  Cicero  (Ad  Alt.  xiii  28)  calls  Caesar 
the  contttbemeUU  of  Quirinus,  thereby  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  Capsar  had  allowed  his  own  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  (comp.  Ad 
AU.  xii.  45,  and  Suet  Oaes.  76).  [L.  S.] 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.       [Contubbrnalbs  ; 

CONCUBINA.] 

CONTUS  (Koifr6s,  from  Ktirriu,  I  prick  or 
pierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviii.  24)  expresses  it,  a 
long  and  strong  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a 
pointed  iron  at  the  one  end.  (Virg>  Aen.  v.  208.) 
It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow  water,  thrust 
it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on  the  boat 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  287  ;  Vixg.  L  e.  and  vi.  302.)  It 
also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
water.  (Festus,  «.  v.  Peroan/datio^  p.  214,  ed.  MUl- 
ler  ;  Donat  ad  TeraU.  Hee,  i.  2.  2.)  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  huge  lances  or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  the  word  contus  was  applied  to  that 
kind  of  weapon  (Viig.  Aen.  ix.  510  ;  Tadt  Hi^ 
i.  44,  iiL  27 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  13)  ;  and  the 
long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were  alwayu 
designated  by  this  name.  (Tacit  Hist,  i  7*9, 
AnmaL  vL  35  ;  Stat  AdtiT.  il  416  ;  Valer.  Flac 
vi  162,  and  others.)  [L.S.] 

CONVENPRE    IN    MANUM.      [Matbx- 

MOKIDM.] 

CONVENTIO'NE&  [Obligationbb.] 
CONVENTUS  {ovvotos,  owovcia,  or  ow«. 
ytrffi)  is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to 
any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  pur* 
pose.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  42,  ed.  MUUer.)  But  when 
the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  countries  uito 
the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  eonvenihu  assumed 
a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied  to  the 
meetings  of  the  provincials  in  certain  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  or  proconsul  for  the  piir« 
pose  of  administering  justice.  (Cic.  tn  Verr,  ii.  20, 
24,  30,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4  ;  Herat 
Sat.  i.  7.  22  ;  Cues.  BelL  Oh.  ii.  21 ;  Hirt  BeU, 
Afr.  97.)  In  order  to  fiscilitate  the  administration 
of  justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  likewise 
called  coKtendua^  forvm^  or  jwitdictio.  (Cia  in 
Verr.  ii.  8,  66  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
1,  iv.  22,  V.  29.)  Roman  citizens  livinff  in  a  pro- 
vince were  likewise  under  the  junsdiction  of  the 
proconsul,  and  accordingly  all  that  had  to  settle  any 
business  at  a  conventns  had  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there.  The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum,  had  magistrates  of  their  own  with  a  juri«- 
dictio,  from  whom  there  was  no  doubt  an  appeal 
to  the  proconsul.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  To  hold  a  eon- 
ventus  was  expressed  by  eomoemtue  agere^  peragere^ 
/brum  agert^  ayopaious  (sc.  if/Upas)  liytuf^  Stt, 
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{Cma.  Bdl.  Oalt.  i.  54,  t.  1,  viii.  46  ;  Act.  ApoH. 
zil.  33.)  Al  nidi  ■  conventiu  litigant  p>itie> 
applied  to  the  proconnl,  who  gelectsd  a  number  of 
judgo*  {com  the  eonfentui,  generally  (vmi  aiuoog 
the  Ronuni  ngiding  in  the  proTince,  to  ti;  their 
I  cnuKi.  (Cic.  «  V«rr.  ii.  13,  *t  ;  Niehnhr,  HiO. 
Horn.  TgL  iii.  p.  732.)  The  prociHUul  himRlf  pre- 
lided  at  the  trial),  and  pnnotineed  the 
■ccoidlng  to  the  Tiewa  of  the  judgee,  who 

eoniul  hod  ta  earrr  on  all  oAiciiil  procsedingi ' 
the  Latin  language  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2;  2),  he  w 
alwaytBltmdedbyaninlerpreler,  (Ck-iaVar. 
iii.  37.  ad  Fam.  liii.  M.)  TbcM  unTentu 
to  hBTO  been  genenllj  held  after  the  proconiul 
had  lellled  the  militaj?  ifliuii  of  the  prolines ;  al 
leoBt  when  Cseanr  wu  procomul  of  Uuil  he  made 
it  a  regular  proGtiee  to  hold  the  oonventus  after 
hii  aimici  hod  retired  to  their  winter-quartern 
la  the  time  of  the  empcron  certain  tonni  ia 
•och   province    were   nppainled   ra    the  teat)  of 

•cded.  (Cod.  Ju>L  L  tit  40,  i.  6.)  The  temi  coo- 
Tcntui  ii  Initl;  applied  lo  certain  bodiea  of  Roman 
citiieni  living  in  a  pmiinee,  fbnniiig  a  Mrl  of  ax- 
poration,  and  repnaentiog  the  Romnn  people'  in 
their  district  or  town  ;  and  it  wb)  from  among 
these  that  proconiuLi  goneiullj  look  their  Biuil- 
anti.  Such  corporatioiu  are  repealedl;  mentioned, 
aa,  for  ewimple,  ol  Sj-raciae  (Cic,  is  Vtt.  ii.  13, 
29,  iiL  13,  It.  25,  31.  t.  SC.  4c.>,  Capoa  (Caet 
Dt  B'U.  Oiv.L]i;  Cic.  p.  Sai.  4).  Saloitn  <Cn«. 
Dt  Bdl.  Cie.  lit  S),  Puteoli  (Cic  in  VaL  5), 
and  Cofduba  (Caei.  JM  BtlL  Civ.  iL  19  i  eomp. 
Provincia.)  IL.S.] 

CONVI'VIUM.    [SvBPOfliuu.] 

COOPTA'RR     [CoLLMOit/M.] 

CO'PHtNUS  (K6flnf,  EnsL  atffln),  a  ]arge 
kind  of  wicker  baikct,  made  of  willow  branchei. 
(Moor.  Atl.  and  Hesych,  $.  e.  'A|J^ixoi.)  Fmni 
■   ■        ■       1  (Av.  1223)   ■ 


d  bytt 


a  booket 


r  cai^  S: 
■  pu 


biido.  The  Rmnana  uied  it  foi  ngricultutoi 
potet,  and  Coliunelta  (iL  3.  p.  460,  ed. 
dcuriking  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucuDiben, 
•ayi,  that  they  ihonld  be  lown  in  veil  manured 
loil,  kept  in  a  cophinui,  u  that  in  Ihi*  coie  we 
have  to  coniidar  it  a)  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal  (Sal.  ill  14,  and  vl  543),  when  ipanking 
of  the  Jc¥ii,  uiei  the  eipreuion  capiinia  el 
/bnaun  (a  truM  of  hay),  figuratively  to  designate 
Iheir  high  degree  of  poverty.  [Corbib.]     [L.  S.J 

CORBIS.  dim.  CO'RDOLA,  CORDICULA, 
a  boaket  of  very  pecnliai  form  and  common  uie 
among  the  Roiaono,  both  for  ogricuitunil  «id  other 
purpoaea.  It  wat  made  of  osien  twilled  together, 
audwaiofa  conical  orpTioinidalahape.  CVnr.L-L. 
T.  139,  ed.  MUller;  ttidor.  Orig.xx.9i  Cic.  pn> 
Sm.  38  ;  Ov.  Mel.  xiv.  G43;  Pbiiit  AnL  u.  7.  i  ; 
Suet  Ner.  19J  A  boikel  oniwcring  preciaely 
lo  thi)  dcKrip£ion«  both  iu  form  and  material,  ia 
Mill  10  be  Been  in  everyday  ate  among  the  Cun- 
panioo  peaauitiy,  which  it  called  in  (he  language 
of  the  country  **  la  corbella,**  a  repretentotion  of 
which  ii  introduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
annexed  woodcut.  The  book  attached  lo  it  by 
a  etring  u  foe  tbe  puipOH  of  luipending  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  tiee  into  which  tbe  man  dimbi  to 
piclc  hi)  onuigea.  lemon),  olive*,  or  tigi.  Tbe 
uppai  portion  of  the  woodcnt  {AnliMa  di  Er- 
aoiaia,  Una.  iii.  tar,  29)  ceprMenU  a  Homaa  bnn. 


CORNU. 
in  which  a  brming  nun,  in  the  ihope  of  a  dwaif> 
itb  ntyr,  u  wen  with  a  pole  iiatiiXa)  BccoBa 

hii  thotdder,  to  each  end  of  which  i>  mtpended  a 
boakat  rtiembling  in  every  reipect  the  Campaniaii 
eortidta ;  all  which  coincidence!  of  name,  form, 
and  deicription  leave  no  doubt  ai  to  the  iilentil)' 
of  ibe  term  with  the  olijcct  rnpreBenled.      {A.  R.] 


CORBITAE,  merchantmen  of  the  largpr  elan, 
BO  called  bccauK  they  hung  out  a  eoriitaX  tlio 
mat-head  fur  a  atgn.  (Featoi  \  Noniin,  >.  v.) 
bey  were  also  lormed  onerariae;  and  hence 
Inutus,  in  order  to  designate  Ihc  voraciom  ap- 
ilitc*  of  Mme  women,  Bny^  "  Corbilnm  eibi 
imcaie  pneiunt"  {Ou.  iv.  I.  20).  They  were 
noted  fiH-  their  heai7  build  and  aluggiih  niling 
<Ludl.  1^  W™.  J.  B.  Cof*tftM,- Ptaut.  f'oeii.  iii.  1 .4 ), 
-"''  rirncd  pBucngem  aa  well  as  merchaodiae,  an- 
ig  10  the  large  "  felueia  "  of  the  preacnt  day. 
Cicero  pmposed  to  lake  a  pasaige  in  one  of  tluae 

HclteU  (arfaanVa,  ad  Att.  xvi.  fi).        [A.  R] 
CORDAX  (ndpJoO-     [CHonua,  280,  a.] 

CORXrCINES.       [AsNEATORI!..] 

CORNICUI.A'RII.    [ExaRciTua.J 
CORNU.     [ExEBCiTira.) 
CORNU,  a  wind  inilTument,  ancientlf  made  of 
lom,  but  afterward)  of  biM).    <VarT.  £.£.t.  117, 
)A.  MUller.)  According  loAtbenaeu)  (iv.  p.  184,  a.) 
I  n-ai  on  invention  of  the  Elmacana.     Like  tha 
ItJui,  it  diScred  from  the  t&ia  in  being  a  larger 
id  more  powerfu]  inatrument,  and  from  the  (aAii 
lolf,  in  being  curved  Dearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
ith  B  cnupitce  to  atcady  the  inatrument  for  ihs 
nvcnicnee  of  tho   pcrTonuer.     In   Greek   it  i) 
called  rrp«77f\i)  tiXtrjl.     It  had  ne  itopplea  or 
to  adjuBl  the  acole  to  any  pBrticulu*  mode 
(Bumey-a   Iliit.  of  Mmic,    vol.  i.  p.  618);  the 
--■■--  aeries  of  note)  waa  produced  wilhonl  keya 
Ici,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and 
the  lipg  al  the  mouthpiece.     Probably,  from  the 
ptioa  given  of  it  in  the  pacta,  it  woa,  like 
vn  horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet. 
dauiaan,  which  originally  ^eant  a  Mgnal, 
■  than  the  muaical  initmmenl  which  gare  tha 
,  woi  usually  sounded  n-ilh  the  eona. 
^  Sonuit  reflexo  classicum  coma, 
Lituusquo  Bdunco  atridnloa  canlua 
eiaitaaie."  (Sen.  Otd.  731.) 
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PhaB  -vbich  luiri  we  leara  the  diitincliob  betvcm     (AnL  Oi 
the  Esm  tad  Unt,  at  &D111  Oiid  (Metam.  L  Bit)  "'  ' 

ve  learn  th&t  between  the  lulia  tai  conm  — 

"  Nod  tnte  directi.  Dim  ami  comuB  fleii." 
The  Mowing  woodcut,  taken  fmm  Bulholini  (De 
7Uiu^p.403),illiutnila  tfaesboreueoUDt.  [B.J.] 


COROLLA.    [CoBONA.] 

CORCNA  (bt^^i),  ■  ">™.  that  ii,  a 

mm  b;  the  ancienli  round  Ihe  head  or  neck,  and 
lued  Ma  feati'cag  well  n  fiDuinl  decoratien,  and 
u  a  reward  of  tijent,  mililarr,  ot  naral  ^veu. 
and  dril  worth,  Tt  inclades  t}io  afnonjawa  of 
the  epedei,  foe  which  it  ii  often  uiad  abulaletT, 
■mfifni,  m^i,  mt^am/ui,  aorvUa,  leriam,  a 
gafUnd  or  wreatL 

Judging  froDi  Homei')  nlence,  it  doea  nat  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  amongit  the  Greekl  of 


m)  for 


unonait 

the  liuuiid  of  the  delicate  Phaeaciana,  nor  of  the 
auiton.  But  a  golden  crown  decoratea  the  head 
of  Venna  in  thehftan  to  that  goddeai  (1  and  7). 

Iti  fint  intioductiDQ  oe  an  honoraiy  reword  it 
attributable  to  the  athletic  gamea,  in  some  of  which 
it  wu  bestowed  aa  a  priz«  upon  the  xictor  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xy.  39  1  Pindar.  Olynp.  it.  36),  from  whence 
it  wna  adopted  in  the  Ronuin  cireua.  It  wni  tlie 
only  one  eontended  for  by  the  Spartnna  in  their 
gjrnmaaUc  conteita,  and  waa  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle. 

The  Romana  refined  opOD  the  practice  of  the 
Oreeka,  and  iotented  a  great  Tariety  of  crowni 
fonned  of  different  malerjala,  each  with  a  aeparale 
appellation  and  appropriated  to  a  particalar  purpoae. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  theae  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  aome  detail  an  account  of  the 
correiponding  onct,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  CohohiObbidionilis.  Among  the  hmorary 
crowiu  beatowed  by  the  Romani  for  militiiry 
achieTcnient*,  the  moat  difflcoit  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  higheat  hoaaur,  waa 
the  amma  obtJditmaiiM^  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
aimy  after  ita  Liberation  to  the  general  who  broken] 
the  aiege.  It  vai  made  of  grax,  or  weedi  ant 
wild  dowen  (Plm.  H.  N.  xiiL  7),  thence  call« 
atrvma  gramiMa  (Ptin.  H.  N.  xxii.  4),  and  gnmi 
ma  obtidiaialu  (LIt.  vii.  37),  gather^  from  thi 
■pot  on  which  the  beleaguered  army  had  beei 
endoaed  (Plin.  il  c  ;  Aul.  Ocll.  t.  6  ;  Fntui 
M.  V.  ObnliotiaUi)  ;  in  allusion  to  a  cuitom  of  thi 
aoilj  ages,  in  which  the  vanmiishcd  party  In  a  con 
teat  of  ilrength  or  agility  plucked  a  handnil  of  gras* 
from  the  mradow  where  (he  iLrnggle  took  place, 
Bod  gare  it  to  hit  opponaiit  aa  a  (wen  of  (ictory. 
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Plin.  H.  N.  2ili.  4  ;  Featu, 
Serv.  ad  Firs.  Atn.  viiL  128.) 
A  liat  of  the  few  Romana  who  ^incd  thia  honoojt 
i.  given  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  uiL  *,  6).  A  repra- 
Mntatiim  of  the  eorma  gnmhua  ia  introdnced  in 
the  azmeied  woodcut.  (Ouichard,  Dt  Antiqidt 
T_- L.._    p_  268  ;  compare  Hardouiu,  ad  Ftai. 


H.  N.  X.  68). 


II.  Corona  Civica,  the  lecond  m  honour  and 
importance  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  3),  waa  prewnted  l« 
the  aoldisr  who  had  preserred  the  life  of  a  Rarniin 
citiien  in  battle  (Aul.  Gell.  t.  G),  and  therefore 
accompanied  with  tiie  inacription  06  eimm  KrvatKm 
(Sanet  Onm.  L  28).  It  waa  originally  made  of 
the  ilia,  afterwaida  of  the  attcuIuM,  and  finally  of 
the  jwrw  (Plin.  H.  N.xil  6),  thiee_  (Ufiirent 
aorta  of  oak,  the  reaaon  for  which  chiuce  ia  ei' 

K'  ined   by    Plulanh    (Qwieit  «oi*  p.  Ifil,  ei 
iJt.).     Il  ■  ■   '    -  -■- • '--' 


(  woodost 


of  thia  crown  waa  aa  high  ui 
lent    waa   rettricted    by  >vry 
H.  N.  lyj.  S),  10  that 


,  <Pli 


illowcd:— TohBTBpro- 
a  citiien  in  battle,  Aun 


the  followii 
tied  before 

■erred  the  life  of  a  Roman  ci 
hii  opponent,  ajid  loaintoined  the  ground  ( 
(he  action  look  phice.  The  teatimc  ' 
party  wua  not  admiatible )  the  person  reacued 
must  himielF  proclnim  the  bet,  which  incrcnaed 
the  difficulty  of  artaintnent,  aa  tbe  Roman  aoldtet 
waa  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge  hia  obli- 
gation to  tbe  proweaa  of  a  comisde,  and  (0  iho« 
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him  that  dererence  which  te  woold  be  eompdled 
to  «}'  to  hia  pmcr.ei  if  the  cliuin  were  estoliliahtd. 
(Cic  Pro  riunc  30.)  Originally,  theretnre,  the 
eomKa  driea  wu  prcMnled  by  the  reicued  uldi 
(Aul.  GpIL  V,  6  1  PoTjh.  tL  37).  afler  the  clii 
bad  been  thorougbly  inTealigated  by  the  tribune 
who  compelled  a,  reluclaiil  priy  in  come  rurwatd 
■nd  give  hii  eiidcTice  ^Fcilyb,  L  e.)  ;  but  aaii 
the  empire,  »hen  the  pnnce  wai  the  fountain  froi 
whence  all  honuun  emiuatpd,  the  cjiic  crown  wa 
DO  louger  receited  bom  the  huid*  of  the  penon 
-whoac  preaerration  it  rewarded,  but  linin  the  prince 
himiel^  or  hii   delegate.     (TociL  Ana.  it.  12  ; 


»  allj,  eye 


,         ii-  3.) 

The  prescrmtion  of  the  life  of  i 

though  he  were  a  king,  woidd  not  comer  a  aiun 

cient  titte  for  the  civic  cnnn.     When  once  ot 

"it  alwnji  be  worn.    The  »oldier  wh 


icnate  at  all  the  public  ipectacle*  ;  and  they,  a> 
well  a*  the  reat  of  the  company,  role  np  upon  hii 
enlnince.  He  wai  frwd  from  alt  public  btu-lhens, 
u  weie  alH  his  (alher,  and  hie  peiemal  grand- 
father ;  and  the  peraon  who  owed  hii  life  lo  him 
w««  boimd,  fer  after,  to  cheriih  hii  preierver  ai 
a  parent,  and  afford  him  ill  inch  nScea  ai  ware 
due  frnn  a  ion  to  hi*  {Mher.  (Polyb.  ii  37  i  Cic. 
Pn>  Ptame.  80 ;  Plia  If.K  itLS  i  AoL  Oell, ».  6.) 
A  few  of  the  principal  penena  who  gained  thi* 
reward,  are  ennmeraled  in  the  following  paa- 
ngei !  —  PlhL  H.  N.  tii.  29,  itL  6  i  Lit.  ri.  20  ; 
X.  IS.  L.  Oelliu)  Pnblicola  pmpoaed  to  confer  it 
■pon  Cicero  fer  having  detected  and  eruahed  the 
0i>iu|)inc70fCaliline(AnLaell.T.fi);  and  amung 
the  Bononn  beMowed  upon  Angnitui  by  the  aenale, 
it  wu  deei«ed  thai  a  civic  down  ahould  be  aui- 

tanded  fnm  the  top  of  hii  houae  (Diun  Caaa.  liiL 
S  i  VjI.  Hai.  iL  ».fi«.  ;  Ovid.  FhH.  I  SU,  It. 
S5S,  Tri4.  iii.  1.  6  ;  Scnec.  Otm.  i.  26  ;  Suet. 
Cal^.  IS,  compare  Cbud.  17,  Td.  26}  ;  hence  a 
emwn  of  oak  leara,  with  the  inacr^tion  oi  ci»i 
farnotoa,  ia  ftequently  Men  on  the  rererte  of  the 
Auguttan  medala,  ai  alao  on  Ihoie  of  Oalba,  Vi- 
telliua,  Veipaiian,  Trajan,  Ac,  ahowing  that  they 
likewiie  suumed  to  themielvM  a  aimllar  honDor. 

III.  Corona  Navilii  or  RosraATA,  called 
•lao  Clasbica.  (Veil  Pat.  iL  Bl.)  It  it  difficult 
lo   determiue    whether   thcae   w«re   two    diitinct 

me.  Virgil  {Am.  viii.  634}  onlUs  both  termi  in 
one  lenience,  "  Tempora  HoniA'  fulgent  rottrata 
tiHiina."  Bui  it  aeema  probable  that  the  fonner, 
beiidea  beinga  generic  lerm.  woi  inferior  in  dignity 
la  the  latter,  and  given  lo  th*  Bailor  who  lirn 
boarded  an  enemy-i  thip  (Plin.  If.ff.  in.  3)  ; 

dattroycd  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  Tery 
signal  Tictory.  M-  Agrippa  ia  aaid  In  have  been 
the  Sral  peraon  who  reccircd  ihehonoxir  of  a  itaTn] 
crown,  which  wsi  conferred  upon  him  on  hii  con- 
qneat  of  Ser.  Pompeiiu  in  B.  c.  36  j  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  authorilif  1,  M.  Varro  waa  the  arat 
who  obtained  it  from  Pompelui  Magnui.  (Conip. 
Veil.  PaL  l.c;  Lir.EpU.  U9  ;  Dion  Caaa.  ilii. 
14;  AuL  OelL  *.  8;  Senec  D*  Bo.  HI  32; 
Fat\u,  t.v.fl!avaii$Omma;  Plin. //.A^.  tIU.  31, 
ITi,  4  ;  Suet  CToiKf.  17.)  At  all  evenli,  they 
were  both  made  of  gold  ;  andoneot  leait(rofrrafa) 
decoiBlcd  with  the  baaka  of  ahipa  like  the  roUra  in 
the  forum  (Plin.  itL  4),  ai  aeen  in  a  medal  of 
Agrippa  ;  tl  e  other  (juaultt),  with  a  repretentatioD 
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1^  the  rotir*  bow,  aa  abuwn  in  the  autQoiMd  <•■ 
cut.    (Ouichord.  Dt  Antig.  Triai^pk.  p.  3S70 


The  Athenian!  likewiie  bealswed  golden  crovna 
for  nava)  aerdcaa  j  aomriimea  upon  liie  penon  who 
got  hia  trireme  firat  equipped,  and  at  otheia  upon 
the  captain  who  bad  hii  neuej  In  the  beat  order. 
(Dera.  IM  Conn.  Pra^.  Nob.  pp.  278,  27».  »d. 
SchaoHbr.) 

IV.  Corona  HniAtii.  The  lint  man  who 
acaled  the  wall  of  a  beiieged  eity  waa  preaenled 
by  hia  commander  with  a  mnial  ctowo.  (Aul.  O'li. 
T.  6.  4  i  LiT.  iiti  48.)  It  waa  made  of  gold,  and 
decorated  with  CnrreU  (iwripiau,  Aul.Qell.  L  c), 
aa  repr«amled  in  the  neit  woodcut  (Ooichnnl 
DtAmiq.  7WM^p.36£);  and  beii«  one  oF  the 
higheat  orden  of  military  deo 


Cybela  it  alwayi  icpreaented  wllh  thia  erawa 

■on  ber  head  (LucraL  ii.  607,  610  ;  Oiid.  Fat. 

,  219 ;  compare  Virg,  Atn.    x.  253,  tL  786)  ( 

It  in   the    woodcut   annexed    (Caylui,   Rte*at 

fA  nbq.  Tol.  T.   pi.  3)  the  form  of  the  crown  ii 

(ety  remaiiiDhle,  for  itbictudea  the  whole  tower  aa 

well  aa  the  tnrreti,  thua  affijrding  a  curioua  apedmen 

of  the  ancient  alyle  of  fortilicaiian. 


Th> 

.    .  clbin,  and  forced 

I  entrance  into  the  enemy'i  tamp,  waa,  in  like 
[inner,  prcaented  with  a  golden  crown,  called 
mna  curimni  or  eaOatit  (AuL  OelL  T.  6  i 
mpara  VaL  Max.  i.  6.  S  6),  which   wni  omo- 


Du-n-ed  <rltb  the  paliwda  (vaOl)  med  in  fimning 
■B  cntmKlimeaC,  u  npmeDtod  in  thfl  uuiezed 
vMiduL     (OuIch«d.  Di  Amiij.  Tnuugik.  p.  266.} 


VI.  CoHOlJA  TBIUHriiu.ui.  There  wmlhr«« 
wrti  gf  lrium|Ji«l  ciowni,  lh«  fint  of  which  w«« 
woni  roiuid  Uie  head  of  Ihe  coDuiiandvT  during  hii 
triumph.  It  «u  nwle  with  laurel  or  ba;  learn 
(AuL  GelL  *.  6  ;  Grid.  PmL  iL  2.  Bl  ;  TibnlL  I 
7-  7),  which  pl«nl  i»  froquenilj  met  wilh  on  the 
aucivDt  couu,  both  with  the  benia  and  witbont 
lliem.  ll  waa  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Plin; 
(//.  .V.  IT.  3fl),  which  wa«  nied  in  the  triumph, 
a*  i(  •howa  in  die  annued  woodcut,  from  ft  medal 

Vcniidiui,  the  lieulenaat  of  Aauaj.  Being  the 
atcat  hanourabls  of  the  three,  it  wu  termed  juvrw 
ini^gmt  (Ut.  tu.  13)  and  taa^nt  ooruM  trimt^ 
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which  happened  wben  the  mi  waa  not  dnij  ds- 
clared,  or  wai  cairied  on  ageinit  a  Teiy  inferior 
lorce,  or  wilh  pcrMni  not  coniidered  bj  the  lawi 
tiont  aa  lavliil  eaemiea,  Buch  u  iJavea  and 
■  ',  or  when  the  viclar?  kiu  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodnhed  (AoL  QelL  j.  S  ; 
Feinia,  i.  v.  OvUit  Coraa)  ;  on  whicb  acconlil  it 
waa  made  of  myrtle,  the  ibmb  ncred  to  Vesui, 


The  Mcond  one  waa  af  gold,  onen  enriched  with 
fcwela,  which  being  too  mr^  and  niauire  to  be 
worn,  wai  held  oTer  the  head  of  the  general  during 
hii  triamph,  bf  a  public  officer  (lenwf  juMau, 
Jut,  SoL  x.  *l).  Thii  crown,  ai  well  u  the 
former  one,  waa  presented  to  the  nctonoiu  general 

The  thiid  kind,  likevlM  of  gold  and  great 
Taloe,  WM  >enl  uproent*  from  the  nnvincei  to 
the  commander,  ai  mkhi  ai  a  trioraph  had  been 
decreed  to  him  (PlnL^entJ:  Aw^Sl),  and  iheie- 
fon  thej  were  alio  termed  provaieiaUi.  (Tertnll. 
De  CoroL  MS.  c  13.)  In  the  early  aget  of  thi 
republic,  theae  wer«  giatnitoui  preaenta,  but  aub 
aeqncDlly  they  were  exacted  aa  a  tnhatc  under  the 
name  of  aunt*  amxarimn,  to  which  none  »er< 
entitled  but  thoae  to  whom  a  triumph  had  beei 
decreed.  The  cuitom  of  preaenting  golden  cnwni 
from  the  prorincei  to  victorious  generala  wai  like 
wiie  in  uae  among  the  Oreeki,  for  they  were  pro- 
fiiael;  laviihed  npon  Alexander  after  hil  ccr 
of  Dartin*  {AtheiL  liL  p.  639,  a)  ;  and 
Romana  probably  botrowed  the  cuitom  froi 
Greeka.    [AuauM  Co«onaiihjii.] 

VII.  Coiu»»iO»*i.iBwaaanothcicro>nioflea» 
eatimattoQ,  appropriated  uiely  to  commandera.  It 
was  giTen  ta  thoie  who  merely  dnenedon  oration, 


Quod  non  Man 


:  PluL  AfoWL 


unphua  font."    (Aul.  G<;11.  I. 
i  compare  PlilL  II.N.  xt.  3u  ;  Uioay;  t.47.) 
E  myrtle  crown  ia  ahown  in  the  woodcut  an- 
medal  of  Augnalua  CaenE, 


VIII.  CoROHj  Oliaoini.  Thia  waa  likewiio 
aa  honoiary  wreath,  made  of  (be  o1i*e  leaf,  and 
conferred  apoD  the  aoldjera  ai  well  aa  their  com- 
manden.  According  to  Gelliua  (t,  6),  it  waa  giTm 
to  any  person  or  peraona  through  whoie  inatru- 

they  were  not  penonally  preaent  in  the  action.  It 
ia  repreaented  in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of 
Lepidua,  and  waa  confened  both  by  Augualua  and 
the  aanitla  upon  the  ao1dier7  on  acTcral  occaaionk 
(DioD  CaM.  xlii.  U,  ilri.  10.) 


Ooiden  cTDwna,  withont  any  paitlcnlar  deaigna- 
tim,  were  frequently  preaccted  out  of  compliment 
by  one  indiridual  to  altother,  and  by  a  general  b> 
a  aoldier  who  had  ia  any  way  diatingui^ed  him- 
aelf.     (Liv.  Tii.  10,  37,  x.  U,  in.  IS.) 

The  Qreeki  in  general  made  bnt  little  nae  of 
downi  aa  rewards  of  ralour  in  the  earlier  and 
better  period!  of  their  hisloiy,  except  as  priiea  in 
the  athletic  conteata  ;  but  prerioui  to  the  time  ot 
Alexander,  crowns  of  gold  were  profujcly  distri- 
buted among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  very 
irifluw  feat,  whether  eiril,  naml,  or  mililaty 
(AeacL  e.  CiiBpi. ;  Dem.  Di  Conm.  pamm), 
which,  though  laiiahed  withont  much  diKrimiua- 
tioo  aa  Cv  aa  n^ardi  the  character  of  the  receinag 
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parties,  were  still  subjected  to  certain  legal  re- 
strictions in  respect  of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in 
which  thej  were  conferred.  They  could  not  be 
presented  but  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  with 
the  consent,  that  is  by  suflrage,  of  the  people,  or 
by  the  senators  in  their  council,  or  bv  the  tribes 
to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  ZnfiArai  to  mem- 
bers of  their  own  i^fus.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Aeschines,  the  people  could  not  lawfully 
jvesent  crowns  in  any  place  except  in  their  as- 
sembly, nor  the  senators  except  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
the  theatre,  which  is,  howerer,  denied  by  De- 
mosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games,  and  if  any 
crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns  he  was  subject 
to  irtfAla.  Neitha  could  any  person  holding  an 
office  receive  a  crown  i^ilst  he  was  irttidwos, 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  jMcsented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citisens,  which  were  termed  orc^dyoi 
^triKol^  ooronas  ko9pUalea.  This,  howerer,  could 
not  be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the 
party  for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  un- 
dergone a  public  inyestigation,  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiiy. 
(Aesch.  Dem.  IL  ec.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at 
least  to  the  person  who  wore  thmn,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but 
custom.     Of  these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacsrdotalis,  so  called  by  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus  (xxix.  5.  §  6).  It  was  worn 
by  the  priests  (socsr^^),  with  the  exception  of 
the  pontifex  Maximus  and  his  minister  (ccimttfats), 
as  well  as  the  bystanders,  when  officiating  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  any  one  material,  but  was  sometimes  made  of 
olive  (see  the  preceding  woodcut ;  Stat.  Tlub,  iiL 
466),  sometimes  of  gold  (Prudent.  Dcpl  Xriip,  x. 
1011  ;  TertulL  D«  Idol,  18),  and  sometimes  of  the 
ears  of  com,  then  tenned  corona  tpieeoy  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  amongst  the  Romans 
(Plln.  H.  N,  xviii.  2),  and  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres  (Hor.  Oarm,  See,  80 ;  Tibull.  ii.  1.  4,  L  1.  15), 
before  whose  temples  it  was  customarily  suspended. 
(TibulL  L  1.  16  ;  compare  Apul.  Met.  vi.  p.  110. 
Varior.)  It  was  likewise  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  (TibulL  l  10.  67),  in  which  character  it 
appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  comme- 
morates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  B.  Albinus  Brutus. 


II.  Corona  Funbbris  amd  Skpulcrralis. 
The  Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the 
dead  with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers  (Eur. 
PAosw.  1647  ;  Schol.  ad  U)e.\  which  was  imitated 
hy  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by  a  law 
c^  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who  had 
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acquired  a  ekown  might  have  k  placed  npou  liiv* 
head  when  carried  out  in  the  funeral  pvooession. 
(Cic  De  r^.  ii.  24  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxi  5.)  Oar- 
lands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon  the  bier,  or 
scattered  from  the  windows  under  which  the  pro- 
cession passed  (Plin. /T.  A',  xxi.  7  ;  Dionys.  xL  3d), 
or  entwined  about  the  cinerary  urn  (PluLA/cirte^. 
30,  Demetr,  53),  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb 
(Plin.  H,  M  XXL  3  ;  Ovid.  Trid.  iii  2. 82 ;  Tibull. 
ii.  4.  48).  In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly 
made  of  parsley  (<r^Ximiy).  (Suidas,  s. «. ;  Plut. 
TimU,  26.) 

III.  Corona  Convivialib.  The  use  of  chap- 
lets  at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  efiects  of  intoxication* 
(Corop.  Plant  Ampk,  iii  4.  16.)  But  as  luxuiy 
increased  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion ;  of  rotes  (whick  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  pkUyrOy  and  even  parsley.  (Hor. 
Oirm.  ii.  7.  24,  et  alibL)  The  Romans  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in  public,  **  in  nsn 
promtscuo,**  which  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempted  to  do  so 
were  punished  with  imprisonment.  (Plin.  H.N, 
xxi  6  ;  compare  Hor.  Sat.  ii  3.  256  ;  Val.  Max.' 
vi  9.  ext  1.) 

IV.  Corona  Nuptialis.  The  bridal  wreath 
(oT^s  To/i^Xioi',  Bion.  Id^.  i.  88)  was  also  of 
Greek  origin,  among  whom  it  was  made  of  flowers 
plucked  by  the  bnde  henelf,  and  not  bought, 
which  was  of  ill  omen.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  made  of  verbena^  also  gathered  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  worn  imder  ihe  ftammeum  (Festus,  $.  v. 
Corolla)  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped. (CatulL  Ixi  6.  8 ;  Cic.  Z>s  Oral,  iii  58.) 
The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet  (Plaut  Caa. 
iv.  1.  9.)  The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise 
decorated  with  garlands  (Catull.  Ixiv.  294 ;  Juv. 
SaL  vi.  51,  227),  and  also  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  Corona  Natalftia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  both  in  the  houses 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born. 
(Juv.  Sai,  ix.  85;  Meursius,  Attic  Led.  iv.  10.) 
At  Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown 
was  made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hesych. 
9.  V,  7fr4^a»6i) ;  at  Rome  it  was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 
parsley  (Bartholin.  De  Fuerp.  p.  127). 

Besides  the  crowns  enumemted,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  re- 
ceived their  names  either  fnm  the  materials  of 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  com- 
posed.    These  were  — 

I.  Corona  Longa  (Cic.  De  Leg.  24 ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  738),  commonly  thought  to  resemble 
what  we  call  /estoone^  and  as  such  teem  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule  chairs, 
triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word  must 
have  nad  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was  pro- 
bably called  lonffa  from  its  greater  sise,  and  meant 
a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  **  rosary  ^ 
used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries  to 
reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  Corona  Etrusca,  a  golden  crown  made  to 
imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribbons  {hmmed)  or 
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ties  of  gold.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxi.  4,  Jdociil  4.)  Any 
erown  futened  with  theao  ribbons,  whether  real 
or  artificially  represented,  was  also  termed  eortma 
iemnueata^  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  by  Caylus 
iHteueU  d'Antiq,  toL  v.  pi.  67.  No.  3). 

III.  CoaoNA  Pactilis  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxi.  8), 
probably  the  same  as  the  corona  pUetUU  of  Plautos 
{BoedL  i  1.  37),  eonma  ioria  (Ptopert  iii  20.  18, 
ed.  Kuinoel),  plm  f  Aul.  Oell.  zviiL  2),  and  as 
the  (TTc^droi  vAcjcroi  and  Kvkiarhs  trrtipdyos  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  made  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any  flexible  material  twisted 
together. 

IV.  Corona  Sutxlir,  the  crown  nsed  by  the 
Salii  at  their  festiraL  It  was  made  in  the  first 
instance  of  any  kind  of  flowors  sowed  together, 
instead  of  beiqg  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
stalks;  bat  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the 
rose  only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were 
selected  from  the  whole  flower,  and  sowed  together 
by  askilfiil  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxi.  8.) 

y.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsilis  (Viig.  Am, 
T.  556)  was  made  of  leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or 
laurd  for  instance  (Serv.  ad  Fitg,  Otorg,  iiL  21), 
and  so  called  in  distinction  to  Mm^  and  others, 
in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Corona  Radiata  (Stat  7M.  I  28)  was 
the  one  given  to  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and 
assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  as  a  token  of 
their  divinity.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Tn^an,  Caliguhi,  M.  Aurelins,  Valerius  Probus, 
Theodosius,  &&,  and  is  given  in  the  woodcut  an- 
nexed, fipom  a  medal  of  M.  AntoniuSb 
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VII.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  {pampima)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus  (Hor.  Gsrm.  iiL  25.  20, 
IV.  d.  33),  and  considered  a  symbol  of  ripeness 
^iproaching  to  decay ;  whence  the  Roman  knight, 
when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
autumn.  (Tacit  Ann,  xi  4 ;  compare  Artemidor. 
L  79.)  fA.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  {Kopwls\iht  cornice  of  an  entabk- 
tnre,  is  properiy  a  Greek  word  signifying  anything 
carved  (SchoL  ad  Arittopk.  PImL  253 ;  Hesych. 
A  r.).  It  is  also  used  by  Latin  writers,  but  the 
genuine  Lalitt  word  for  a  eonitce  is  coroaa  or  ooro' 
mix.  (Vitrav.  v.  2,  3.)  [P.  S.] 

COEPORA'TL     CORPORA'TIO.     [Col- 

LBOICTM.} 

CORPUSw      [COLLXOIUM.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIV rLIS.  The  three  mU 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan' 
dect  or  Digest,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the 
NoveUae,  fionn  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered 
as  such  by  the  giotsaiores,  who  divided  it  into  five 


volnmiaa.  The  Digest  was  distributed  into  three 
volumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestnm 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
0)dex  Repetitae  Pmelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authentioorum 
or  Novellae,  and  the  three  last  books  of  the  Codex* 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  tha 
oldest  editions  ;  but  the  usiul  arrangement  now  is, 
the  Institutes,  Digest,  the  Code,  and  Novellae. 
The  name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to 
this  collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  tha 
gloesatores.  Savkny  asserts  that  the  name  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  ba* 
came  common  £n>m  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D« 
Oothofiredus,  1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Ovpos  also  contafai  the  fol* 
lowing  matter :  — Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutioDS  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  eonsti- 
tntions  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti> 
tutions  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius ;  113 
Novellae  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a 
number  of  constitutions  of  different  emperon,  under 
the  name  of  BcMriAiJcal  AictTcE{ci5  or  Imperatoriae 
C^nstitutiones ;  the  (}anones  Sanctorum  et  ven^ 
randorum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  consti* 
tution  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  two  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  called  Extravagantes,  and  a 
Liber  de  pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  idso 
contain  the  firagments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the 
praetorian  edict,  &c 

The  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe,  consists 
only  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  that  is,  the  thx«e  compila- 
tions of  Justinian  and  the  Novellae  which  were  is- 
sued after  these  compilations ;  and  further,  this  Cor- 
pus Juris  is  only  received  within  the  limits  and  in  the 
form  which  was  given  to  it  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Accordingly,  all  the  Ante>Jnstinian  law  is  now 
excluded  from  all  practical  application  ;  also,  tha 
Greek  texts  in  the  Digest,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  translatimis  received  at  Bologna  are  substi- 
tuted ;  and  fiirther,  the  few  unimportant  restora- 
tions in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  resto- 
rations in  the  (3odex.  Of  the  three  collections  of 
Novellae,  that  only  is  received  which  is  called 
Authenticum,  and  in  the  abbreviated  form  which 
was  given  to  it  at  Bologna,  called  the  Vulsata. 

But,  on  the  other  hmid,  there  are  received  the 
additions  made  to  the  Codex  in  Bologna  by  the 
reception  of  the  Authentica  of  the  Emperon 
Frederick  I.  and  IL,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
Authentica  of  Imerius.  The  application  of  the 
matter  comprised  within  these  limits  of  the  C!orpus 
Juris  has  not  been  determined  by  the  school  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  principles, 
such  as  the  customary  law  of  different  European 
countries  and  the  development  of  law.  Various 
titles  of  the  Oirpns  Juris  have  little  or  no  appli- 
cation in  modem  times ;  for  instance,  that  part  of 
the  Roman  hiw  which  concerns  constitutional  fonns 
and  administration.  (Savigny,  Sjftdtm  det  HeuL 
Bamiachm  RedUtt  voL  In.  66.) 

Some  editions  of  the  (joipns  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossae,  and  some  without  Tne  latest 
edition  with  the  glossae  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
dossae,  the  most  important  are — that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.  1560 — 61,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted  ;  CJontius,  Lugd.  1571  and  1581, 15  vols. 
12mo ;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.  ap.  Christ  Plantin, 
1575,  folio ;  Dionys.  Gothofredi,  Lugd.  1583, 4to. 
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of  which  there  are  mrioaa  editions,  one  of  the  best 
by  Siin.  Van  Leeuwen,  Anut  1 663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr. 
Oebaueri,  cura  O.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Ooetting.  1 776 
— 1797,  2Toli.4to;  Schrader,  1  roL  4to,  Berlin, 
1832, of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet  published. 

For  further  information  on  the  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  and  its  sercni]  portions,  see  Bockine, 
InttitutUmeH^  p.  78,  &c.,  and  Mackeldey,  Lekrlmm^ 
&c§97,a,12thed.  [G.L.J 

CO'RREUS.    [Oblioationbs.] 

CORXrNA.  1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  larse 
circular  vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  ui 
dyeing  wool  (PI  in.  ff.  N.  ix,  62),  and  receiving 
oO  when  it  first  flows  from  the  press.  (Cat.  De 
lie  RuU,  66.)  2.  A  vase  in  which  water  was 
carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games  (Plaut 
Poen,  ▼.  5.  12),  for  the  use  of  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants.  See  the  cut  on  p.  284,  in  which  two 
of  the  children  thrown  down  by  the  horses  are 
famished  with  a  vessel  of  this  kind.  3.  The  table 
or  hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses; 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itseIC 
(Vii^.  Aen.  vL  847>)  The  Romans  made  tables  of 
marble  or  bronze  after  the  pattern  of  the  Delphian 
tripod,  which  they  used  as  we  do  our  sideboards, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  plate  at  an 
entertainment,  or  the  valuables  contained  in  their 
temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Catholic  countries  upon 
the  altars.  These  were  termed  corHnae  Defphicae^ 
or  Delphicae  simply.  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Schol. 
ad  ffar.  Saf,  i.  6.  116;  Mart  xii.  66.  7;  Suet. 
Auff.  52.)  4.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it 
came  also  to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 
over  the  stage  {magni  cortina  Iheairi,  Sever,  in 
Attn.  2d4),  such  as  is  in  the  Odeium  of  Pericles, 
the  shape  of  which  we  are  expresdy  told  was 
made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerxes  (Paus.  I  20. 
§  3;  Plut  PericL  13);  and  thence  metaphorically 
for  anything  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome, 
as  the  vault  of  heaven  (Ennius,  ap.  Var,  De  Lisig. 
Lot.  viil  48,  ed.  MUUer) ;  or  of  a  circle,  as  a 
group  of  listeners  surrounding  any  object  of  at- 
traction.    (Tacit. /)«  Owrf.  19.)  [A.R.] 

CORYBANTES  (ico^^oktcj).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  this  nnme, 
in  the  eariy  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given 
in  this  place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  questions  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom 
we  have  to  speak  here,  were  the  niinistrrs  or  priests 
of  Rhea  or  Uybcle,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn 
festivals  they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury 
in  their  dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ae- 
eompanying  music  of  (lutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  470.)  Hence  KopuSayrurftiSs  was  the 
name  given  to  an  imaginary  disease,  in  which  per- 
sons felt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  rattling  in  their 
ears.  (Plato,  Criio,  p.  54.  d.,  with  Stallbaum^s 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYBA'NTICA  (Kopv€atmKd\  a  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
oommemoration  of  one  Corybas  (Strab.  z.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  common  with  the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus 
and  concealed  him  from  his  father  Cronos  in  that 
island.  Other  accounts  say  that  the  Corybantes, 
nine  in  number,  independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved 
and  educated  Zeus ;  a  third  legend  (Cic.  De  Nat. 
Deor,  iii  23)  states  that  Corybu  was  the  &ther 
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of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  soveieignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
traditions  the  festival  of  the  Cory  ban  tica  owed  its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled 
to  the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Coc^'bantica 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated 
on  a  throne^  and  that  those  who  initiated  him 
formed  a  circle  and  danced  around  him.  This 
part  of  the  solemnity  was  called  dp6i^wrts  or  Stpo^ 
yifffiSs.  (PUto,  Euthydem,  p.  277,  d. ;  Dion  Clm-- 
sost  OraL  xii.  p.  387 ;  Produs,  Theol.  Ptk, 
VL  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYMBUa  CORY'MBIUM.  [Coma.] 
COR V  US,  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilius 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (B.a  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  their 
only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they 
invented  a  machine,  of  which  Polybtus  (i.  22)  has 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  de- 
scription. In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round 
pole  was  fixed  perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in 
height  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  tho 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  upon  which  a  buidcr  was 
set,  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  ladder  was  gunrded  by  cross-beams,  fastened 
to  the  upright  pole  by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned 
with  the  pivot  above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope 
was  passed,  one  end  of  which  took  hold  of  the 
oamu  by  means  of  a  ring.  The  oorwu  itself  was 
a  strong  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end^ 
which  was  raised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  or 
letting  out  the  rope.  When  an  cnemy^  ship 
drew  near,  the  machme  was  turned  outwards,  by 
means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  the  assail- 
ant Another  part  of  the  machine  which  Polybius 
has  not  clearly  described  is  a  breastwork,  let  down 
(as  it  would  seem)  fh>m  the  ladder,  and  servmg 
as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  boird  the  enemy's  vessel. 
( Compare  Cartius,  iv.  2.  4.)  By  means  of  these 
cranes  the  Carthaginian  ships  were  either  broken 
or  closely  locked  with  the  Roman,  and  Duilius 
gained  a  complete  victor}'. 

The  word  corpus  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  corvut  demofitor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (x.  19)  for  pulling  down 
walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus 
(//&/.  iv.  30),  which  bemg  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  place,  and  suddenly  let  down,  carried  ofF 
one  of  the  besieging  party,  and  then  by  a  turn  of 
the  machine  put  nim  down  within  the  walls.  The 
word  is  used  by  Celsus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these  meanings  have 
their  origin  in  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
various  instruments  to  the  beak  of  a  raven.  [B.J.] 
CORY'TOa  [ARCu8,p.  126,a.] 
COSMETAE,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladie& 
(Juv.  Sat  vi  476.)  Some  writers  on  antiquities, 
and  among  them  BSttiger  in  his  Sabina  (t.  22) 
have  supposed  that  the  cosmctae  were  female 
slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvend  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  this  opinion;  for  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their  tunics 
when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves  who 
were  employed  for  the  same  purpoees  as  the  cos- 
metae ;  but  they  were  called  coemetriaey  a  name 
which  Naevins  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  bis 
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oomediea.     (S^    Helndorf^   ad    IIoraL    ScU.  i. 
2.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

COSME'TES  (Ko<rfarrfis\  an  officer  in  the 
Athenian  GymnaBia  in  the  time  of  the  Romana. 
(Gymnasium.] 

COSMI  lK6<rfun\  the  chief  raagistntes  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  gire  a 
brief  account  of  the  Cretan  constitution. 

The  social  and  political  institutions  of  Crete 
wfre  so  completely  Porian  in  character,  and  so 
similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a  disputed  point 
amongst  the  ancients  whether  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution had  its  origin  there,  or  the  Cretan  was  trans- 
ferred from  Laconia  to  Crete,  The  historian  Ephoms 
(op,  Sbrab.  X.  p.  482)  expressly  states   that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Miiller 
iVorians,  iii.    1.   §  8),    ''that  the  constitution 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Doric  race,  was 
there  first  moulded  into  a  innsistent  shape,  but 
even  in  a  more  simple  and  antiquated  form  than 
in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.**    Thus  much,  at 
any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  were 
various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the  political 
arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resembled  each 
other,  that  one  form  of  government  was  ascribed  to 
an.     (Thirlwall,  HisL  OreecA,  vol  I  p.  284.)     In 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  historioil  in- 
formation, this  was  an  aristocracy  consisting  of  three 
iromponent  bodies,  the  Cosmij  the  Genma  (ytpov' 
<ria)^  and  the  Ecdetia  {iKK\rjaia),     The  coami 
were  ten  in  number,  and  are  by  Aristotle  {Pol.  il 
7),  Ephorus  {ap.  Strab,  L  o.\  and  Cicero  (de  Rep. 
ii.  3^)  compared  to  the  ephors  of  Sparta.     MUUer, 
however  (iii.  8.  §  1 )  compares  them  with  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  kingly  office ;  which  Aristotle 
(probably  alluding  to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us 
was  at  one  time  established  in  Crete.    These  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  chosoi  not  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  frt>m  certain  y^vri  or  housei!, 
which  were  probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian 
descent  than  their  neighbours.     The  first  of  them 
in  rank  was  called  Protoeotmus^  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  year.    They  commanded  in  war,  and  also 
conducted  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  repre  - 
sentatives  and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.     With 
respect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
they  appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 
with  the  members  of  the  gerusia,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important 
matters.    (Ephor.  L  &)     In  the  times  subsequent 
to  the  age  of  Alexander,  they  also  performed  cer- 
tain duties  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  kiwsuits  into  court,  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates.    (Miiller,  /.  c.)     Their  period  of  office 
was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them  during  that  time 
might  resign,  and  was  also  liable  to  deposition  by 
his  colleagues.     In  some  cases,  too,  they  might  be 
indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties.     On  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  formed  the  executive 
and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  Oerusioy  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  Boute^  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle 
iPoUt  iu  7),  of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly 
been  cosmi,  and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of 
(r^  &A.X&  96Kifu>t  Kpiy6fuyoi,  Ephor.  L  c).  They 
retained  their  office  for  life,  and  are  said  to  have 
decided  in  all  matters  that  came  before  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment,  and  not  agreeably 
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to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  irresponsible,  which,  nowever,  hardly 
implies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  **  un- 
written law  ^  of  custom  and  usage,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  ^Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece^ 
vol.  L  p.  186.)  On  important  occasions,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  they  were  ^vyiSouKoi^  or  council- 
lors of  the  oosmL 

The  democratic  element  of  the  iScdesia  was  al« 
most  powerless  in  the  constitution  \  its  privileges, 
too^  seem  to  have  been  mere^  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government,  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
Tcpovrcs  and  the  KOffitai,  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its 
sanction  to  these  decrees ;  and  though  this  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent, 
still  the  force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent 
such  an  alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps, 
even  thoqght  of.  (Thirlwall,  vol  i.  pb  286  ;  Gott- 
ling,  Eamnrau  ad  Aristot,  ii.  7.) 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cretan  constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristo- 
cracy, which,  m  the  age  of  Aristotle^  had  degene- 
rated to  what  he  calls  a  SwaoTcia,  t.  «.  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  few  privileged  families.  These 
quarrelled  one  amongst  the  other,  and  raised  fac- 
tions or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
the  constitution  was  fi^equently  broken  up,  and  a 
temporary  monarchy,  or  rather  anarchy,  established 
on  its  nuns.  The  cosmi  were,  in  fiuit,  often  de- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  citizens,  when  the 
latter  wished  to  impede  the  course  of  justice 
against  themselves  {jj^h  ^vvm  8(icas),  and  an 
aKoafjda  then  ensued,  without  any  legal  magis- 
trates at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Pdybius,  the  power  of  the  aris* 
tocracy  had  been  completely  overthrown ;  for  ha 
tells  us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  wai 
annual,  and  determined  by  democratiod  principles. 
(Polyb.  vL  44.)  In  other  respects  also,  he  points 
out  a  difference  between  the  institutions  of  Crete 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they 
had  been  compared  by  other  writers. 

MUUer  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  fitr  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same — a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  prin* 
cijdes  of  the  governing,  i,  e.  the  Doric  race. 

The  social  relations  of  the  Cretans  seem  to  hava 
been  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  tne  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  ^t^kooi,  and  the  skives.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
I  conquered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, round  the  rr6\tis  of  the  conquerors ;  and, 
though  personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the 
privileges  or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the 
administration  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sup- 
posed, from  a  statement  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  p,  143), 
to  have  been  an  A^:inetic  stater.* 

*  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  ray  9o6Ko$y 
liccurrof,  probably  refen  to  the  perioeci,  SoGXoc 
being  used  as  a  generic  term  for  those  who  were 
not  foil  and  free  citizens. 
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The  iliiyes  were  diyided  into  two  cUases,  the 
public  bondsmen  (^  xoivii  SovAcfa),  and  the  sla^et 
of  indiTidualB.  The  fonner  were  called  the  fufwi^ 
lufoioj  fiy^tciy  or  Miyvta  <rlnfdios :  the  latter,  &^ 
^Lt&Tcu^  or  JcAopAroi.  The  iupoLfuSntu.  yren  so 
named  from  the  cultiyation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or 
iupofiicUf  assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were 
therefore  agricnltural  bondsmen  {ol  kot'  &yp6y, 
Athen.  vi  p.  263).  The  fu^ola  was  distinguished, 
bj  more  precise  writers,  both  from  the  perioeci 
and  the  apnamiotae  ;  so  that  it  has  been  concluded 
that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a  public  do- 
main, cttlti\'ated  by  the  mnotae,  just  as  the  private 
allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual 
proprietors.  The  word  ^iKota,  as  Thirlwall  has 
remarked,  is  more  probably  connected  with  9ftAs 
than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  fiyola,  and  the 
KKap&Tou,  was  probably  twofold  ;  for  the  analogy 
of  oth^  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
consisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered 
freemen  of  the  coun^,  and  partly  of  such  freemen 
as  rose  against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them 
reduced  to  bondage.  But  besides  these,  there  was 
also  a  class  of  household  servants  employed  in 
menial  labours,  and  called  xp^fr^yrrroi :  they  were, 
as  their  name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  [R.  W.] 

COTHURNUS  (ic69o(»^os\  a  boot  Its  essen> 
ttal  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  rose  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf  (aiie 
ntrat  vindre  oaUutama,  Virg.  Aea.  i.  S37),  and 
sometimes  it  reached  as  high  as  the  knees.  (Milliii, 
Vaaea  Ant.  toI.  l  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  worn 
principally  by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  by  men  of 
rank  and  authority.  The  ancient  marbles,  repre- 
senting these  different  characters,  show  that  the 
eotlmmus  was  often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful 
and  elaborate  manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients 
were*  laced  in  front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so 
doing  to  make  them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  evident  from  the  various  represent- 
ations of  the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its 
sole  was  commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But 
it  was  sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual, 
probably  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.  (Serv. 
M  Virg,  Eel.  U,  ce.)   The  object  was  to  add  to  the 

Xent  stature  of  the  wearer  ;  and  this  was  done 
r  in  the  case  of  women  who  were  not  sp  tall 
as  they  wished  to  appear  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  507),  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
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oeamentum,  and  had  the  soles  Boade  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.  (Virg.  Ed.  viii. 
10  ;  Hot.  Sat.  i.  5.  64  ;  An  Poet.  280.)  Hence 
tragedy  in  general  was  called  cothurnus,  (Ov. 
Trist.  il  1.  S93  j  Juv.  vi.  633,  xv.  29.) 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  .Diana.  It  was  also 
attnbuted  to  Bacchus  (Veil  P<iL  ii.  82),  and  to 
Mercury  (Hamilton^!  Vcues,  vol.  iii.  pi.  8).  The 
preceding  woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  sta- 
tues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  (voL  ii.  pL  15, 
and  vol.  iil  pi.  38).  [J.  Y.] 

CO'TTABOS  (Ionic  K6<r(raeos  or  6TralSos\  m 
social  game  which  was  introduced  from  Sicily  into 
Greece  (Athen.  zv.  p.  666),  where  it  became  one 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  young  people  after 
their  repasts.  The  simplest  way  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally was  played  was  this  :  —  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  wme,  at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin, 
endeavouring  to  perform  this  exploit  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of  the  wine.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  he  either  thought  of  or  pronoimoed 
the  name  of  his  mistress  {Etynioi.  Mag,  s.  v. 
KoTraSiC^),  and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and 
pure  sound  with  which  the  wine  struck  against  the 
metal  basin,  the  lover  drew  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  object  of  Lis  love.  The 
sound,  as  well  as  the  wine  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, were  called  Ai£ra|  or  K6TTa6os :  the  metal 
basin  had  various  naroes^  either  KorrdSioy,  or  icot> 
To^froj',  or  XaTfcy«tov,  or  x^^^"**'^  ^  Xeiccb^, 
or  ffKd(pii.  (Pollux,  vi.  109 ;  Etymoi,  Mag.  L  e.  ; 
Athen.  xv.  p^  667.  wb  fin,)  The  action  of  throw- 
ing the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was 
called  &7/ci/Af},  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
game  turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  they  prided  themselves.  liejice 
Aeschylus  spoke  of  Kirrafoi  iryicvKfiroi,  (Att)en. 
XV.  p.  667.)  Thus  the  cottabus,  in  its  simplest 
form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  many  methods 
by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover  whether  their 
love  was  rotumed  or  not  But  this  simple  amuse- 
ment gradually  assumed  a  variety  of  different  cha- 
racters, and  became,  in  some  instances,  a  regular 
contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried  on 
is  described  by  Athenacus  (/.  c)  and  in  the  EiymoL 
Mag.j  and  was  called  8i*  6iv€<i<pc»y,  A  basin  was 
filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls  swim- 
ming upon  it  Into  these  the  young  men,  one  after 
another,  throw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from  their 
goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  drown 
most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (icorrci^tov), 
consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweet-meats,  or 
sesame-<»kes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cot- 
tabus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  KorralSiCu), 
—  A  long  piece  of  wood  being  erected  on  the 
ground,  another  was  placed  upon  it  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  with  two  dishes  hanging  down 
from  each  end ;  underneath  each  dish  a  vessel  full 
of  water  was  placed,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  gilt 
brazen  statue,  called  fidtnis.  Every  one  who  took 
part  in  the  game  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  a  cup 
fiill  of  wine,  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  struck  down  by 
the  weight,  it  might  knock  against  the  head  of  thp 
statue  which  was  concealed  under  the  water.     He 
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wlio  spilled  least  of  the  wine  gained  the  Tictory, 
■nd  thereby  knew  that  he  was  loved  by  his  mis- 
tress. (See  Schol.  ad  Lueiam,  Leanph.  S.  tqL  ii. 
{u  325.) 

A  fourth  kind  of  oottabus,  which  was  called 
mSTTolSes  KoraierSs  {iirh  rov  Kord'ytiy  rhv  k6t- 
raSo9\  is  described  by  PoUox  (vi  109)»  the 
Scholust  on  Aristophanes  (fW;,  1172),  and  Athe- 
naeua  (zr.  p.  667).  The  soH»lled  tii»ni%  was 
I^aced  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  oyer  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  Irom  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which 
firom  this  fiUl  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

Thia  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accopiplished  in 
all  die  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be 
spilled,  and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and 
strongest  possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game 
was  so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
nil  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeos  (xv.  p.  666,  &c),  the  Greek  Lexico- 
graphers, and,  above  all,  Groddeck  (JJtber  den 
Kottabot  der  Griechen,  in  his  Aniiquarische  Var- 
mche^  I  Sammlnnff^  1800,  pp.  163—238),  who  has 
collected  and  described  nine  different  forms  in 
which  it  was  played.  Becker  (CharikUs,  i  p.  476, 
&C.)  is  of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modi- 
fications of  two  principal  forms.  (Compare  also  Fr. 
Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kottabot  in  Widand't  Attiaches 
Mtuatmj  uL  1.  pp.  475—496.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'TYLA  (ffOT^An)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  ^so  called  hemina  ;  by  the  latter,  rpv€\U»r  and 
•^filya  or  ^fdfiya.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius 
or  {c<m|5,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  or  neariy  half  a 
pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oiL  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla, 
was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut 
on  its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litroj  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (unda).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of 
ounces  it  occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12 
or  3  :  4.  (Galenus,  De  Compot,  Medicam,  per 
Gemeroy  iii.  3,  i.  16,  17,  iv.  14,  v.  3,  6,  vL  6, 8  ; 
Worm,  De  Pond,  Mene,  &c  ;  Hnssey,  On  Ancteat 
WeufhUt&,c)  [P-Sw] 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  (icor^rria,  k6t. 
rvTcs),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated 
by  the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cutytto.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470  ;  Eupolis, 
o^md  Heeyth,  $,  v. ;  Suidas.)  It  was  held  at  night, 
and,  acccoding  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals 
of  the  Cabeiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the 
worship  of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the 
Cotyttia,  was  adopted  by  several  Greek  states, 
chiefly  those  which  were  induced  by  their  com- 
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mereial  interest  to  maintain  firiendly  relations  with 
Thrace.  Among  these  Corinth  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  471)  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  worship  of  Cotys  was  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he  observes,  were  as 
hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they  were  to  fweigners 
in  general.  (Compare  Juven.  Sat,  ii.  92.)  The 
priests  of  the  goddess  were  Ibrmeriy  supposed  to 
have  borne  Uie  name  of  baptae;  but  Buttmann 
has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  gronndlesa. 
Her  festivals  were  notorious  among  the  ancients 
for  the  diflsolute  manner  and  the  delMtucheries  with 
which  they  were  celebrated.  (Suidas,  s.  o.  VLAtvs  ; 
Horat  Epod,  zviL  56 ;  Theocrit  vi.  40.)  Another 
festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  Sicily 
(Plut  Prowrb,\  where  boughs  hung  with  cakes 
and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 
of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgraced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.  (Compare  Buttmann^s  essay,  Udmr  die 
Kotgttia  und  die  Baptae^  in  his  Myliologue^  vol.  ii 
p.  159;  Lobeck,  Afflaoph,  pp.  627,  1007, 
Ai.)  [L.  S.) 

COVINA'RII.    [CoviNusJ 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic,  ibtMtn),  a  kmd  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.  (Mela,  iil  6  ;  Lucan, 
L  426 ;  Silius,  zvii.  422.)  The  Romans  designated, 
by  the  name  of  covinus,  a  kind  of  travelling  car- 
riage, which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  aD 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  ccmducted  by  the  travel- 
ler himself^  who  sat  inside.  (Mart  JE^.  ii.  24.) 
There  must  have  been  a  great  similarity  between 
the  Belgian  scythe-chariot  and  the  Roman  travel- 
ling carriage,  as  the  name  of  the  one  was  transferred 
to  the  other,  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covered  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  firont,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  one 
man,  the  covinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the  struc- 
ture of  his  car,  sufficiently  protected.  The  eovi- 
narii  (the  word  occun  only  in  Tacitus)  seem  to 
have  constituted  a  regular  and  distinct  part  of  a 
British  army.  (Tacit  Asn^.  35  and  36,  with  M.  J. 
H.  Becker's  note;  Botticher's  Lenoon  TaeiL  &  «./ 
Becker,  Gattue^  vol.  L  p.  222 ;  compare  the  article 
ESSBDUM.)  [L.  8.] 

CRATER  (Kparfip:  Ionic,  Kpvrhp:  Lat  crater 
or  crateraj  from  Ktpdnnffu^  I  mix),  a  vessel  in 
which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancients,  who  very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cups  were 
filled.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  mixture  was  al- 
ways made  in  the  dining-room  by  heralds  or  young 
men  (tcovpoi :  see  IL  iii.  p.  269,  Od.  vii.  182,  xxi 
271).  The  use  of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  expressions  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of 
Homer :  Kpfrrripa  KtpdaoffBai,  i.  «.  o^oi'  Jtol  08«p 
4v  Kfnrrnpi  ijdirytuf :  viruv  tcpvrTipa  (to  empty  the 
crater) ;  Kfnrnipa  crr-fiercurBai  {eratera  ttatuere,  tc 
place  the  filled  crater  near  the  table) ;  ic/nrr^pas 
<«-t<rr^<r0ai  iroroib  (to  fill  the  craters  to  the 
brim,  see  Buttmann,  LeanL  L  15).  The  crater  in 
the  Homeric  age  was  generally  of  silver  (Od.  ix. 
203,  X.  356),  sometimes  with  a  gold  edge  QOi, 
iv.  616),  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt  (IL  xxiii. 
219.)     It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary 
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place  in  tBe  ftiyaftov  was  in  the  most  Bonomable 
part  of  the  room,  at  the  furthest  end  from  the  en- 
trance, and  near  the  seat  of  the  most  dUtihguished 
among  the  guests.  (Od.  zxi.  145,  zxii.  333*  oom- 
pared  with  341.)  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to 
nave  varied  according  to  the  number  of  guests ; 
for  where  their  number  is  increasi^d,  a  larger  crater 
is  asked  for.  (IL  ix.  202.)  It  would  seem,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (for  in  the  HcNneric  poems 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  custom),  that  three  craters 
were  filled  at  every  feast  after  the  tables  were  re- 
moved. They  must,  of  course,  have  varied  in  sixe 
according  to  the  number  of  guests.  According  to 
Suidas  («.  V.  Kporfip)  the  nrst  was  dedicated  to 
Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the  third  to 
Zeus  Soter;  but  others  called  them  by  different 
names;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
last,  was  fUso  designated  the  Kpariip  kyqBov  fioi- 
fjtovos,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius  (Suidas  a  v. 
Ayadov  Aalfjutyos :  compare  Athen.  zv.  p.  692, 
&c  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  507,  Poor,  300),  lepcrriip 
Cyitica  and  fitrcanirrpls  or  fterdtftsrpoyf  because 
it  was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled 
after  the  washing  of  th^  hands.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  628, 
£  Ac) 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer  (II.  xxiiL  741,  &c.)  mentions, 
among  the  prizes  proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beauti- 
fully wrought  silver  crater,  the  work  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Sidonians,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
manship, excelled  all  others  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  to  that  king  a  brazen  crater,  the 
border  of  which  was  all  over  ornamented  with 
figures  (fc^Sia),  and  which  was  of  such  an  enor^ 
mous  size  that  it  contained  300  amphorae.  (Herod, 
i.  70.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodonis  of  Samos,  and  Hero- 
dotus (i.  51)  was  induced  by  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about 
OL  35,  that  the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Cohieus  on  his  voyage 
to  Tartessus)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  adorned 
with  projecting  heads  of  grifllins.  This  crater,  which 
Herodotus  (iv.  152)  calls  Argive  (from  which  we 
must  infer  that  the  Argive  artists  were  celebrated 
for  their  craters),  was  supported  by  three  colossal 
brazen  statues,  seven  cubits  long,  with  their  knees 
closed  together. 

The  number  of  cmters  dedicated  in  temples 
seems  everywhere  to  have  been  very  great  Livius 
Andronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represoited 
Agamemnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than 
3000  craters  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  1),  and  Cicero 
(m  Verr.  iv.  58)  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  (v.  53,  compare  Virgil, 
JSoloff.  ▼.  67) : — ^  I  shall  offer  to  the  Muses  a  crater 
full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oiL**  In  sacri- 
fices the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a  crater 
(Demosth.  De  Fals.  Legal,  p.  431,  o,  Lept.  p.  505, 
e.  Mid,  p.  531,  c.  MaearL  p.  1072  ;  compare  Bekk. 
Awoodtd.  p.  274.  4),  and  sailors  before  they  set  out 
on  their  journey  used  to  take  the  libation  with 
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cape  from  a  emter,  and  pour  it  ftHo  thij  sea. 
(Thuoyd.  vi.  82 ;  Diodor.  iii.  8  ;  Arrian,  Anoh, 
vi.  3  ;  Viig.  Atn»  ▼.  768.)  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  creirK/or, 
nhda^  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.  (Naev. 
apwi  Non,  tt,  86  ;  Hesych.  s.  r.  KpaT%>CT.) 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  eratera  for  the 
same  purposes  ks  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.  (Viig.  Aeii.\. 
727,  iii.  525  ;  Ovid,  Fatt.  t.  522  ;  Hor.  Ctojn, 
iii.  18.  7.)  [L.S.] 

CRATES  {r^os\  a  hurdle,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed 
before  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  shield  off 
the  enemyV  missiles.  (Amm.  Mara  xxi.  12.)  From 
the  plutei^  which  were  emplc^ed  in  the  same  way, 
they  differed  only  in  being  without  the  covering  of 
raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind  was  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for  examples  of  which 
see  Caesar,  B.  G.  yil  81,  86.  By  the  besieged 
(Veget  iv.  6)  they  were  used  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  mete/la^  and  filled 
with  stones  :  these  were  then  poised  between  two 
of  the  battlements ;  and  as  the  storming  party 
approached  upon  the  ladders,  overtomed.on  their 
heada 

A  capita]  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  $tA  crate  ueeari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hiuxlles  laid 
upon  him,  over  which  stones  were  afterwards 
heaped.     (Liv.i.  51,  iv.50  ;  Tacit.  German.  12.) 

Craiet  called  fioaaiae  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  diy  figs,  grapes,  &c,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Colnm.  xii.  15,  16.)  These,  as 
Columella  informs  us,  were  made  of  vedge  or 
straw,  and  also  employed  as  a  sort  of  matting  to 
screen  the  fruit  from  the  wmther.  Viigil  {Georg.- 
i.  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agricultnre 
to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turned  up 
with  the  heavy  rake  (nu^ratm).  Any  texture  of 
rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates.  [B.  J.] 

CRE'PIDA  (frpfpr^s))  a  dipperi  Sltppers  were 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  properly  characteristic  of  the  Greeks^  though 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Hence  Sue-> 
tonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (c  13),  D^nt* 
tito  patrio  hahiiu  redegit  $e  ad  paUuan  ei  cnpidat. 
As  the  cothiumus  was  assumed  by  tngedians,  be- 
cause it  was  adapted  to  be  part  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attire,  the  actors  of  eomedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other  cheap  and  oomnion 
coverings  £or  the  feet  [Baxba  ;  Soocos.]  Also 
whereas  the  ancients  had  their  more  finidied  boots 
and  shoes  made  right  and  left,  their  slippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  made  to  fit  both  feet  indif* 
ferently.     [Isid.  Or^,  ix.  34.)  [J.  Y,] 

CREPITA'CULUM.    [Sisthjm.] 

CRE  TIO  HEREDITA'Tia    [Hbres.] 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  oecun  so  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accosatio  (Korrfyopia) ;  but  it 
fr^uently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punish'* 
able.  In  thu  ktter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no 
exact  definition  of  it  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either 
public  &r  private ;  but  we  have  still  to  determine 
the  notions  of  public  and  private.  There  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
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lugoi^  aie  cftUed  criraiiial  ofiWneei  SBong  tbe 
RoBiaiu;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  •3rttemfl 
of  junspnidence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  Umt  which  is  oojntalis,  as 
murder,  &c. ;  delictum,  that  which  is  a  priTate 
injury  (privata  noxa);  a  distinction  founded  ap- 
parently on  Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  17.  §  15. 

Delicti  (delicta)  wore  malefieia,  wnmgful  acts 
(Dig.  47.  tit  1.  s.  3),  and  the  lenndation  of  one 
dais  of  obligationes :  these  daliots,  as  enumerated 
by  Gains  (iiL  182),  are  furtnni,'iapina,  damnum, 
iojuriae ;  they  gave  a  right  of  oction  to  the  indi- 
Tidusl  iniuzed,  and  intUled  him  to  compensation. 
These  delicts  were  somedmes  called  crimina  (cri- 
men fhrti,  Gaiu^iii.  197).  Crimen  therefore  is 
WDietimes  applied  to  that  dass  of  delicta  called 
priTSU  (Dig.  47.  tit  1.  De  Prnatit  Ddioiia)  ;  and 
accordingly  crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus, 
•f  which  the  delicta  enumerated  by  Qaius  are  a 
ipecies.  But  crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes 
uied  as  synonymous.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  1.)  In 
soe  pamage  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  5)  we  read  of 
maJQia  d£cta  (a  term  implying  that  these  are 
minoia  delieta),  which  ezpnssiea  is  coupled  with 
the  expKsstoa  omnia  crimina  in  snch  a  way  that 
the  infieienoe  of  crimen  containing  delictam  is,  so 
fitf  ss  ooncems  this  passage,  neeessary;  for  the 
emnia  crimina  comprehend  (in  this  passage)  more 
titta  the  delieia.  mi^ra. 

Some  jndicia  pnbUca  were  caphalia,  and  some 
vece  not  (Di^  48.  tit  L  s.3.)  Judicia,  which 
eonoenied  crimina,  were  not,  for  that  reason  only, 
ptbliea^  There  wer^  therefore,  crimina  which 
weie  not  tried  in  judicia  publico  Thia  is  con- 
nstent  with  what  is  stated  above  as  to  those  cri- 
mina (delicta)  which  were  the  subject  of  actions. 
Thoee  crinana  enly  were  the  subject  of  judicia 
publiea,  which  were  madeso  by  special  laws ;  such 
ss  the  Julia  de  adnltetiis,  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et 
▼cnefids,  Pompeia  de  pankidiia,  JuKa  peeulatus, 
Cornelia  ds  lealamentis,  Julia  de  vi  privata,  Julia 
di  vi  publiea,  Julia  de  ambitn,  Julia  repetundamm, 
Juliade  i^im«««-  {Dig*  48.  tit  1.  s.  1.)  So  for  as 
Cicem  {De  Orat,  it  25)  enumerates  causae  crimi- 
ana,  they  were  caosae  public!  jndicii ;  but  he  adds 
(it  31),  **  criminnm  est  multitado  infinita.**  Again, 
inbmia  was  not  the  consecpienoe  of  «>eiy  crimen, 
bat  only  c£  those  erimina  which  were  **  publici 
jodicn.^  A  condemnation,  therefore,  for  a  crimen. 
Ml  publici  jodicii,  was  not  followed  by  infamia, 
laless  the  crimen  laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio, 
in  which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium, 
the  condemnation  was  followed  by  infomia ;  as 
fwtum,  ropiaa,  iajnriae.    (Dig.  48l  tit  1.  s.  7.) 

Most  moden  writen  on  Roman  kw  havw  oon- 
•ideied  delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publiea  and  privata. 
The  division  of  delieta  into  publiea  and  privata 
had  partly  its  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
taincd  of  the  nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal 
distinction  must  be  derived  from  a  considemtion  of 
the  farm  of  obtaining  redress  for,  or  punishing,  the 
wrong.  Those  delicta  which  were  punishable  ac- 
cording to  spedol  leges,  senatus-consnlta,  and  con- 
stitntioneB,  and  were  proeecuted  in  judicia  publiea 
by  an  aceasatao  pnblica,  were  more  especially  called 
crimina ;  and  tne  penaltiea,  in  case  of  conviction, 
were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  ciritas,  and  the  con- 
lequent  in&mia,and  sometimes  pecuniary  penalties 
alao.  Those  delicta  not  provided  for  as  above  men- 
tioned, were  proBecuted  by  action,  and  were  the 
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subjects  of  jndicta  privata,  in  which  beotiniitfy  com- 
pensation was  awarded  to  the  Injured  party.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  a  doss  of  crimina  extraop- 
dinaria  (Dig.  47.  tit  11),  which  are  somewhat 
vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences  which  in  the 
earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foimdation  of 
actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their  punish- 
ment, to  crimina  publici  judicil  Thia  new  class 
of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion  of 
the  pro|«>iety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  certain 
eases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured.  The 
person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem,  might 
affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within  reason- 
able limits.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  13L)  Thus,  if  a 
person  intended  to  prosecute  his  action,  which 
was  founded  on  mnleficium  (delict),  for  pecuniary 
compensation,  he  followed  the  jus  ordinanum ;  but 
if  he  wished  to  punish  the  offender  otherwise  (extra 
ordtnem  ejus  rei  poeuam  ezerceri  (e  ?)  velit),  then  he 
took  criminal  procecdhigs,  **  subscripsit  in  crimen.** 
{Dig.  47.  tit  f.  s.  3.) 

The  forty-seventh  book  of  the  Digest  treats  first 
of  delicta  privata  property  so  called  (Tit  1 — 10), 
and  then  of  extnordinaria  crimina.  The  forty- 
eighth  book  treats  of  .crimina,  and  the  first  title  is 
De  Publicis  Judiciis.  0>mpensation  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  heredes  of  the  injured  person,  and 
of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong -doer  ;  but  the  heredes 
of  the  wrong-doer  were  not  liable  to  a  penal  action 
(poenalis  actio.  Dig.  47.  tit  1.  s.  1).  Compensa- 
tion could  be  sued  for  by  the  party  injured:  a 
penalty,  which  was  not  a  direct  benefit  to  the  in- 
jured party,  was  sued  for  by  the  state,  or  by  thoae 
to  whom  the  power  of  proaecution  was  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  delicta  publiea,  the  intention  of  the 
doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  considered:  the 
act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason  only  punished  ; 
nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it  fw  that  rea- 
son only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of  delicta  pri- 
vata, the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  oompetisBted, 
even  if  it  was  merely  cidpa.  [O.  L.J 

CRINIS.    [Coma.] 

CRISTA.    [Oalba.] 

CRITAE  {Kpiral\  judges.  This  name  waa 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not 
judge  of  a  thing  like  a  Sucaori^f,  acocnding  to 
positive  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  equi^.  (Herod,  iil  160 ;  Demosth. 
Ofyntk,  I  p.  17,  0.  Mid,  pi  520.)  But  at  Athena 
a  number  of  irpirol  was  chosen  by  ballot  from  m 
number  of  selected  candidates  at  eveiy  celebration 
of  the  Dionvsia,  and  were  called  ol  Kptrai^  jotr* 
^I<*x4>^  Tieir  office  was  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  diffinent  choruaea  and  dramatic  poema,  and  to 
award  the  prisea  to  the  victofi.  (Isoer.  TVepcs* 
p.  365,  a  with  Comes*  note.)  Their  number  is 
atated  by  Suidaa  (s.  e.  'Er  wirre  Kpvrw  yoivoai) 
to  have  been  five  for  comedies,  and  G.  Hennann 
has  supposed,  with  great  probabflity,  that  there 
were  on  the  whole  ten  icpirai,  five  for  comedy,  and 
the  same  number  for  tn^^y,  one  being  taken 
firom  every  tribeil  The  expression  in  Aristophanes 
{Av.  421),  viKW  icdun  rots  Kpnous^  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of' this 
subject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann*s  Manual  of  tU  Pol* 
Ami.  qfCfneee^  §  149.  n.  13.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS.    [Coma.] 

CROCXyTA  {acwtiU;  Kpoxmrlw  sc.  Iftdrtoir 
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ehiefly  worn  by  ironiea  on  »iemD  occMioni,  ana 
in  Otwce  etpeciaH},  al  the  (e»i>*J  of  the  Dionyua. 
(Arittoph.  Jlan.  46,  with  iho  JUo/.  Z.yn(fr. 
44  1  PoUui,  i>.  18.  m.)  It  *M  alM  worn  by 
tfae  prieit  of  Cybdo  (Apul.  Aftt.  H  uid  11  j 
Virg.  Aia,  ii.  61'l)i  (nil  Kunetioiei  by  men  of 
cfTemiute  cbaiacter.  (Ariitopb.  ISuMapi.  S£3  ; 
Suidai,  I.  V. ;  PlauL  oiid  Nuriiu,  ap.  i^uiiain, 
lir.  8.  and  ITL  4  i  Cic  Hump.  Sfv-  31.)  It 
i«  evidonl  from  tb«  pauage  of  Virgil,  that  iti 
■BiDe  wat  derived  from  eniciif,  one  of  ths  favourite 
eoloun  of  the  Greek  ladiei,  ■■  we  Mill  >ee  in  the 
picUiret  diicoTered  at  Mercnlaneom  ind  Pompeii. 
The  circumatance  that  drewea  of  thii  colour  were 
in  Latin  commonly  called  vettea  crocMae  or  cro- 
eeae,  ha*  induced  lomo  wntera  on  anliquitiei  la 
■uppue  that  ciacota  ww  derived  from  Kpoirii 
(iniof  or  weft),  or  upaxis  (a  Sake  of  wool  or  cotlon 
on  the  HirJius  of  the  doth],  lo  that  it  would  be  a 
■oft  and  woolly  kind  of  dnu.  (Salnuu.  aJ  Co- 
piiaim.  Pfrtiiw.  3.  L  L  p.  £47,  and  ad  Terlua.  Dt 
PaU.  p.  33S.>  But  the  paiHgei  abore  lefeired  to 
■re  lufficient  to  refute  ihii  opiaton,  and  the  naine 
crocotB  waa,  like  many  othen,  adopted  by  the 
Koinani  from  the  Grscka.  .  (Compare  Becker'i 
Caun:UB>.vol.ii.  p.351,&c)  [L.S.] 

CRO'NIA  (Kpftria),  a  teatiial  celcbraled  at 
Athena  in  honour  of  Cronoa,  wIioh  wonhip  wna 
■■id  to  hare  been  introduced  into  Attica  by 
Cecmpa.  He  bad  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea. 
(Paua.  L  18.  S  7  ;  comp.  vL  30.  g  1.)  The  fea- 
tival  waa  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of 
Hemtombaeon  (Demutb.  c  Timoer.  p.  70S  ;  Pint. 
Tha.  1-2  i  Etym.  M.  t.  v.),  which,  at  un  eiuly 
period  of  ths  hialocy  of  Altica,  bore  the  name  of 
/ij)r  Kporlvr.     (Athen.  liiL  p.  5H].) 

The  Rbodiint  alio  celebrated  a  feitiial  in  honour 
•f  CroDOi^perbapi  the  Phoenician  Moloch  —  to 
whom  human  lacrilicei,  genetally  conatating  of 
criminala,  weie  offered.  The  featiral  waa  held  on 
the  liiteeoth  of  MetageiloioD.  (Poiphyr.  De 
Alaliaait.  ii.  S4.) 

Greek  wrileia,  when  ipcnking  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  apply  to  them  the  name  Kpira,  which 
in  the  ouiy  timea  aeem  lo  have  really  resembled 
them  in  their  eieeasive  mertimeol,  (See  Athen. 
xW.  p^  63S  ;  Appiao,  iSiuvi.  ID.  %b;  Buttraum, 
JM>tW.  Tol.  ii.  p.  62,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CKO'TALUM  {HfiSraXor),  n  kind  of  cymbal, 
afrooeoualy  auppoaed  by  some  writen  to  be  the 
ianie  with  the  liitnim.  [SiaxRUK.J  The  miatakea 
of  learned  men  on  thia  point  are  refuted  al 
length  by  Liunpi-  (De  Cynb.  FO.  L  4.  fi,  6).  From 
SuUaa  and  the  Scholiaat  on  Aristophanea  (Nulla, 
2EU),  it  appear)  to  hare  been  a  aplit  reed  or  cane, 
which  clattered  when  ahaken  with  the  hand.  Ac- 
■ordinif  to  Knatathiua  {IL  iL  160),  it  wna  made  of 
ahell  nod  biasa,  aa  well  oa  of  wood.  Clemena. 
AleuindtiaUH  further  saya  that  it  waa  an  InTentioD 


**  Criapum  anb  crotalo  docta  moier 


The  line  allude*  to  the  dance  with  trolida  (similar 
lo  toalaneta),  for  which  we  have  the  additional 
teatimmy  ofMBerohiua(5ittiL10).  Theanneied 
wondcut,  token  from  the  diawing  of  an  ai 
oarbU.  iu  Spon'i  Miscellanea  (eec.  L  arU  v 
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43),  lepTMcnti  one  of  these  tmlaliihiat  periorm- 


The  wotd  KpArtJitr  is  ofltti  applied,  by  an  tasy 
n)et8{^or,  to  a  noiay  talluitive  person.  (Aristoph. 
Nut.  448  ;  Enrib  (^A  104.)  [B.  J.] 

CRUSTA.     '" 
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CRUX  (>rriH>pdf,  aiiXj/^),  an  bwl 
capital  puniabment,  uaed  by  several  ancioit  natiinH, 
especially  the  Romans  and  Cartha^nians.  The 
words  inaiipiu  and  attkowlC^  are  also  uplied  to 
Persian  and  Egyptian  punisbmenta,  but  Casanbon 
(Emt.  ArUibarrm.  i»i.  77)  doubta  whether  Uiey 
deacribe  the  Etoman  method  of  ciuclfiiiao.  From 
Seneca  (Ows.  ad  Marc  u.,  Epitl.  iIt.  1)  we 
le«ni  the  latter  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  the  Ins 
usual  sort  being  lalher  impalement  than  what  we 
should  docribe  by  the  word  cruciliiion,  as  the  inni- 
nat  waa  tranirfixed  by  ■  pole,  which  paaaed  through 
the  hack  and  ipine  and  fame  ont  at  the  month. 

The  crou  waa  of  several  kinda  ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  cru  Andnaaa,  because  tradition 
reports  St.  Andrew  to  have  auffifred  upon  it ;  an- 
other was  fbnncdiike  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian 
(Jadie.  PocaL  lii.),  who  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
charge  atiainat  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  moat  common  tort,  waa  made  of 
two  piece*  of  wood  cmased,  so  as  to  maJce  four  right 
angles.  It  waa  on  thia,  acoording  to  the  unani- 
mnus  testimony  of  the  bikers  who  son^rht  to  con- 
firm it  by  Scripture  ilaelf    (Lips,  flu  Owa,  i.  S), 
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I,  was  chiefly  inflicted  o 
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SaL  1.  3,  U-£.  ]  The  manner  of  it  wM  as  follow* : 
—  The  criminal,  after  sentence  ptonoonced,  earned 

lioned  hi  Plutarch  (Zh  Tard.  Dti  Viiid.  iwairrai 
rill  KOKoi^ysit  in^fiii  riip  alrriiS  iravjuii),  and 
Artemtdoiua  (Oaeir.  IL  61),  at  well  as  in  the 
Uospela.  Prom  Liry  (ixxiji.  36)  and  Valerius 
Maiimui  (L  7),  scourging  i^peara  to  have  formed 
a  [art  of  this,  aa  of  other  coital  punishmenta 
among  Lbe  Roman*.  The  aeourging  of  our  Sa- 
tiour,  however,  ia  not  to  be  regarded  in  thia  lights 
for,  at  Giotioa  and  Hammond  hare  obsened,  it 
wat  inflicted  liefoie  sentence  was  piononncnl. 
(Si.  Luke,  uiii.  16  ;  St  JoK  ""■  '■  6.)  The 
criminal  wna  next  aO-ipped  of  his  clothe*  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  aa  the  auffcter  was  left  to  die 
of  huni^.  Inatanee*  are  recorded  of  peraoDs  who 
■orTived  nine  days.  It  waa  uaual  to  Ua*e  tha 
hody  on  the  cmea  after  death.  The  breaking  of 
th*  legs  of  the  thief  ea,  mentioned  in  the  Ooqiela, 
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wBi  Mcidental ;  becauM  by  the  Jewish  kw,  U  is 
expressly  ranaxiced,  the  bodies  eould  not  lematn 
on  the  cross  during  the  Sabbath-day.  (Lipsins, 
De  Crmm;  Caaaubon,  Emt,  Ani^banm,  xri 
77,)  [RJ.] 

CRYPT  A  (from  K^Owrtar^  to  eonceal),  a  crypt. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  any  long  nanrow  vault, 
whether  wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer 
{aypia  SutmraSj  Juv.  iSiti^.y.  106)  [Cloaca]  ;  the 
uatmitM  of  the  circus  [Circus,  p.  285]  ;  or  a 
magazine  for  the  reception  of  agricoltuial  produce. 
(  VitruT.  vi.  8  ;  eomp.  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  57.) 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are :  — 

1.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade ;  called  more 
definitely  aypto-poriiM*,  because  it  was  not  sup* 
ported  by  open  columns  like  the  crdinaiy  portico, 
but  dosed  at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the 
admissioa  of  light  and  air.  (Plin.  Epid,  ii.  15, 
▼.  6,  irii.  21  ;  Sidon.  EpinL  iL  2.)  These  were 
freqaented  during  summer  lor  their  coolness.  A 
portico  of  this  kind,  almost  entire,  is  still  remain- 
ing  in  the  suburban  villa  of  Arrius  IMomedes  at 
Pompeii    [Porticvr.] 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts.  (Suet 
OaL  58  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  20  ;  Joseph. 
Aniiq,  xix.  1.  §  14.)^  One  of  these  is  mentioned 
by  P.  Victor  {Regio  ix.)  as  the  arypta  Balin^  at- 
tached to  the  theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at 
the  instigation  of  Augustus  (Suet  Auff.29  ;  Dion 
Caas.  liv.  25),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin 
now  wen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  be- 
tween the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria 
di  Pianto. 

2.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modem  language  is 
denominated  a  **  tunnel,**  like  the  grotto  of  Pausi- 
lippoi,  well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  tu/o  rock,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct 
communication  between  Naples  and  Pozxuoli(/'tt- 
teofi)^  called  by  the  Romans  eiypta  NeapUiiatta, 
and  described  by  Seneca  {Epist,  57)  and  Strabo 
who  calls  it  dt»f»/^  icpvirH^  (v.  p.  246  ;  compare 
Petron.  Frap.  xiii.). 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  erypta. 
(Petron.  Sai.  xvi.  8  ;  compare  xvii.  8.) 

8.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body  by 
fire  was  relinquished  [FuNUS],  and  a  number  of 
bodies  were  consigned  to  one  place  of  burial,  as 
the  catacombs  for  instance,  this  common  tomb  was 
called  erypta.  (Salmas.  Esereii.  Plinian.  p.  850  ; 
Aring.  Rom,  SuUerr,  i.  1.  §  9 ;  Prudent,  Utpi 
Jir4ip.  xi.  153.)  One  of  these,  the  erypta  Nepo- 
tianOy  which  was  in  the  meua  Patridus,  under  the 
Ksquiline  (Festus,  ».  if.  Septimontium\  was  used 
by  the  eariy  Christians,  during  the  times  of  their 
p'raeeution,  as  a  place  of  secret  worship,  as  well 
as  of  interment,  and  contains  many  interesting 
inscriptions.  (Nardini,  Rom.  AftHe,  iv.  8  ;  Mait- 
land,  Tks  Chunk  in  the  CataeomU.)        [A.  R.] 

CRYPTEIA  (iffwiTTcIa,  also  called  mpnrria 
or  upwirr^),  was,  according  to  Aristotle  {np.  Plut. 
Lye.  28),  an  institntion  introduced  at  Sparta  by 
the  legislation  of  Lycnrgus,  lU  character  was  so 
cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plutarch  only  with  great 
Kluetsnce  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
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in  ascribing  its  introduction  to  the  Spartan  law* 
giver.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  it  is 
this:— ^ The  ephora,  at  intervals,  selected  from 
among  the  young  Spartans,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  b^t  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent  them  in 
various  directions  all  over  the  country,  provided 
with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  During 
the  daytime,  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves; but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the 
high-roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  helots 
whom  they  met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper. 
Sometimes  also  they  ranged  over  the  fields  ( in  the 
daytime)  and  despatched  the  strangest  and  best  of 
the  helots.  This  aooount  agrees  with  that  of 
Herscleides  of  Pontus  (c.  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  one  that  was  still  carried  on  in  his  own 
time,  though  he  describes  its  introduction  by  Ly- 
curgns  only  as  a  report 

The  eryptma  has  generally  been  considered 
either  as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of 
the  helots  were  unscrupulously  sacrificed  ;  or  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  numbers  and  weakenii^ 
the  power  of  the  slaves.  But  Miiller  {Dorian»^ 
iiL  3.  §  4),  who  is  anxious  to  soften  the  notions 
genefally  current  respecting  the  relations  between 
the  helots  and  their  masters,  supposes  that  Plutarch 
and  Heracleides  represent  the  institution  of  the 
eryptma  **  as  a  war  which  the  ephors  thonselves, 
on  entering  upon  their  yeariy  office,  proclaimed 
against  the  helots.**  Heracleides,  however,  does 
not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all ;  and  Plutaivh, 
who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle^ 
does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the  crypteia. 
Miiller  also  supposes  that,'  according  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  this  cbase  of  the  slaves  took  place 
regularly  every  year  ;  and  showing  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of  war 
and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects  what  he 
calls  the  common  opinion  altogether  as  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  recourse  to  Plato 
to  solve  the  pn^blem.  But  Thirl  wall  {Hid,  Greece^ 
vol  i  p.  31  J)  much  more  judiciously  considos 
that  this  proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether 
groundless,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  s<mie- 
thing  else,  and  that  its  real  character  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  crypteia.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  thing  here  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  into  a  proclamation  of  war,  was  some 
promise  which  the  ephors  on  entering  upon  their 
office  were  obliged  to  make,  for  instance,  to  protect 
the  state  against  any  danger  that  might  arise  from 
too  great  an  increase  of  the  numbers  and  power 
of  the  helots — a  promise  which  might  very  easily 
be  distorted  into  a  proclamation  of  war — there  is  . 
nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycnrgus  ;  and  such  an  institution,  by  no  means 
surprising  in  a  slave-holding  state  like  Sparta, . 
where  the  number  of  free  citixens  was  compara- 
tively very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
ephors  the  legal  authority  ooeasumally  to  send  out 
a  number  of  young  Spartans  in  chase  of  the  helots. 
(Isocr.  PatuUh.  p.  271,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  state  had  reason  to  fenr  tbe- 
overwhelming  number  of  slaves,  thousands  were 
massacred  with  the  sanction  bf  the  public  authori- 
ties, is  a  well-known  fitct.  (Thncyd.  iv.  80*)  It 
is,  however,  probable  enough  that  such  a  system 
may  at  first  have  been  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  themselves  end  piii- 
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their  mutcn  to  irak,  u  wu  the  out  doriw : 
after  the  earthquake  in  l^eoait,  it  untitwd 
1xr1»n>ia  *nd  ■tmeioui  chuneter  which  m  h  .  . 
dcKribed  (.bote.  (ComparePlDt.j:^2S,(iii^,) 
If  the  CTTpleia  had  taken  place 
find  A'flM,  we  ihanld,  indeed, 
MUller,  to  wondfr  why  the  heloUi,  who  in  man; 
diitiicti  liied  entirely  slone,  and  were  united  by 
despair  for  tho  nke  of  common  protection,  did  not 
every  jear  kindle  a  moil  bloodj  and  detennined 
war  throughout  the  whole  of  Laeonia  ',  butPlulanli, 
the  ont;  uithorit;  on  which  thii  rappoiition  can 
reat,  doet  not  nr  that  the  crjpleis  took  placo 
evtrjr  jBor,  but  Jio  xp^'",  i  fc  **  at  inteprali,"  oi 
oeouionaUy.  (Hermann,  ad  Viger.  p.  Bfi6.)  Th( 
difficnltiea  which  MUller  findi  in  what  he  call*  tbi 
commiHi  acconnt  of  the  crypteia,  are  thai.  In  am 
opinion,  rcmoTed,  and  it  ia  no  longer  necauBry  tc 
•eek  their  nlation  in  the  deicription  given  by 
Plato  (D)  Z^.  L  p.  63S,  tL  p.  763),  who  po- 
poaed  for  hit  Cretan  colony  a  aimilar  intticaf' 
nnder  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  knt 
|iartia]{^  of  Plata  fiir  Spartan  inatttationa,  and  hie 
mclination  to  repnfent  thotx  in  a  laTourable  light, 
it  will  be  admitted  Ibal,  on  a  nbjeet  like  thia,  bi> 
eridencs  will  be  of  lillle  weigbL  And  whpn  he 
adopted  the  name  crynteia  foe  hit  inlitaliDn,  it 
by  DO  meana  followa  that  he  intended  to  make  it 
in  ere^  reaped  limilar  to  that  of  Spirt*  ]  a  partial 
reaanblaoce  waa  nifBcient  to  trantfer  the  nameaf 
the  SpartaD  inititutjon  (o  that  which  be  propoied 
to  eaCablith  i  and  it  it  tuillcienll;  clear,  ttran  hia 
own  worda,  that  hia  attention  wai  iDore  particn- 
lariy  directed  to  the  adrantagei  which  yonna  iot- 
dien  mtghl  derira  from  aueh  hardahipa 
■(Wirel  had  to  nndeigo,     ~  "  — ■  -  - 

would  not  hare  been  of 
ai  hii  irpinrrof  wen  to  go  oat  in  anna  and  make 
frMTueoftheilatea.  [US.] 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.  [Cbyft*.] 
CUBICULA'RII,  were  aUiTee  who  bad  tba 
on  of  the  aleepingand  dwelling  noma.  Paithfiil 
alarea  were  alwayi  aelected  for  thi>  office,  a>  they 
had,  to  a  certam  eitent,  the  care  of  their  maiter'a 
peraoi.  When  Juliui  Caeear  waa  token  b;  the 
piiatea,  he  diimiiaed  all  hia  other  (laves  and 
attendanta,  only  retaining  with  him  a  phyncian 
and  two  enbieniaiii.  <8oet.  Caa.  t  )  It  wai  the 
doty  of  the  cabicnlarii  to  intndiKe  viiiten  to  their 
maitei  (Cic  ad  Att.T^.%  %h,  m  Vrr.  iiL  t)  ; 
for  which  purpoaa  they  appoir  to  bar*  nanally  re- 
mained in  an  ante-nom  <8iict.  TU.  31,  Oam.  16). 
Under  the  later  emperon,  the  cabicnlarii  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  wen  called  yraepoeift'iocro  aMada, 
m  penoiu  of  h^h  rank.  (Cod.  12,  IiL  S.) 
ai'CULUH,  OMMlly  meua  a  ilae|Hiig  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  bonae  [DoMoa],  but  i> 
alio  aj^ied  to  the  ptvilian  or  tent  in  wkidi  the 
Roman  emperon  wen  aecuatomed  to  witnaaa  the 
nbtic  gamea.  (SueL  A'er.  12  ;  Plin.  Pmug.  SI.) 
II  j^peara  to  have  been  lo  called,  beeanse  the 
emperon  were  aecuatomed  10  recline  in  the  cnbicula, 
inatead  of  aitting,  aa  was  anclentty  the  pnetice,  in 
a  Bella  cumlia.     {Rnia&,  ad  SmU.  L  c) 

CU'BITUa(irSxvi),ameaanieori«iglhnaedb7 
the  Oieeki,  Romana.  knd  other  naliona,  waa  origi- 
*ie  length  of  the  bnman  arm  from  the  elbow 
miat.  or  to  the  tip  of  the  IbnGngpr;  the 
lat  its  aignilicatioa  among  the  Grreka  and 
Romana.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and 
tberefora  the  Roman  cnbil  waa  a  little  leaa,  and 
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to  the  ' 


CUDtt 
the  Gntk  eubU  a  little  aura,  than  a  loal  and  a 
half  EnglisL  The  odiit  wai  divided  by  the 
Oreelu  into  2  spaas  (owidoftat),  S  hand-lueadiha 
(wB\Birral),  and  24  linger  breadtbi  (SaUriiAdi), 
and  by  the  Romans  inla.l|  feet,  6  breadth >(;ia^i), 
and  24  thomb-bRadths  (j/olUta).  (Warm,  Ht 
Ptmd.  Mau.  &c.  ;  HuSKy,  0>  AvdaU  Wrigkf, 
dtc,>ee  •■--  "•-'-•  -^     " >-     ■■--    - 

Pi2ll.  .         , 

CUBUS,  a  TOMcl,  the  sides  of  which  were 
lormed  by  aii  aqnal  aqsarea  (tncladmg  the  top), 
each  iquars  having  each  of  ilB  aidat  a  foot  long. 
The  lolid  conlenU  of  tha  cube  were  equal  to  the 
amphtna.  (Rhem.  Paira.  As  Pani,  Ac  v.  59 — 
6S  ;  MnsiTia).  In  Greek  kHqi  ia  the  eqoin- 
lent  of  the  Latin  Iihuba.  [P.8.] 

CUCULLUS.  a  cowL  Aa  the  cowl  waa  in- 
tended to  be  uied  in  the  open  air,  and  M  be  drawn 
am  the  fatad  to  pnttact  it  tnn  the  injnriea  of  the 
wtather,  inatead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  waa  atUched 
only  to  gannenlt  of  the  oaneit  kbd.  Its  fona  ia 
aeen  attached  to  the  dicH  of  the  shepherd  in  tka 
aoneied  woodcnt,  which  i*  taken  from  a  gem  in 
Iha  Flonitine  cabinet,  and  represiait*  a  Roman 
shepherd  looking  at  the  ahe-volf  with  Bdmulna 
and  Ramnt.      The  encallii*  waa  alaa  naed  by  per- 


j  tn  the  higher  cirdea  of  aodcty,  when  they 

ihod  to  go  abroad  witboat  being  known.     (Juv. 

330.)     Tha  Die  of  the  cowl,  and  alao  of  the 

«  [BuiKua],  which  served  the  aune  ponwae, 

I  allowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  ui  the  Codei  Tbeo- 

dHianoa.    (Voaaiui,  Etfm.  Ling.  Lot,  m,  e.  Bimt.) 

Cawla  were  imported  into  Italy  horn  Saiotes  in 

France  (,Saiaaiieo  mcaffo,  Juv.  viii,  US  ;    SchoL 

u  loe.),  and  from  the  muntiy  of  the  Bardaei  in 

Illyria.     (JuL  C^hPerfwu,  S.)     Those  bmn  the 

latter  loality  win  probably  tl  a  pecaliar  faifaioo, 

which   gave   origin   to    tba    term  BarJocaaiSmK 

LSmki  immUi  ar*  menliaiud  by  Martial  (xiv. 

19.)  [J.  Y.] 

CUDO  or  CUDON.asknU-cap,  made  of  leather 

of  the  rough  shaggy  fiir  of  any  wild  animal 

(SiL  Ital.  viii.  495,  ivi.  59),    socb  as  were  worn 

by  the  es&tsi  of  the  Roman  armies  (Poly b.  n.  20), 

and  miBrently  synoajmoui  with  ffnienu  (Virg, 

' m.  xiL  eaa)  ar  galrncmiiu.     {Fnmtia.  StrtOigim. 

'.  7.  j29.)      In  the  aculpturei  on  the  Column  of 

Trajan,  aome  of  the  Rcanan   aoldicn  are  repre- 

aented  with  the  akin  of  a  wild  beaat  drawn  over 

the  hfad,  in  ancb  a  manner  that  the  fiue  appeata 

betweoi  the  upper  and  kiwer  jawa  of  the  animal, 

while  the  rest  of  the  sVin  E^ls  down  behind  over 

the  Wk  and  abouldera,  aa  described  by  Vinil 
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CULPA. 
Ojlia.]    The'G>)laiiiBK'Npn- 
1b  {•  taken  fnnn  Choul'i  Oitlra- 
tcMBH),158l.  [A.R.] 


CULCITA.    [LiCTuii.1 

CU'LEUS,  or  CU'LLBUS,  >  Roman  raonun, 
vhicb  wai  naed  for  Mtiiiwtiiig  Ihs  pndnea  of  nne- 
'  jardi.  It  vu  ibe  lorgnt  liquid  BKWim  mad  bj 
tlie  Ronaiu,  eonlaining  SO  {oupliorat,  or  1 60  amgii, 
that  it,  almnt  119  ^loni.  (Rboni.  Fsnn.  Di  Fomd. 
»e.  ».  86.  87  ;  Plin.  ff.  JV.  xW.  *  j  Vmito,  R.  R. 
■  I  a  §  7  :  Colum.  ii).  8.)  [P.  8. J 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLBUS,  ■  Mck  nwd  in  tbo 

■iihnent  ofpuricidM.    [Lax  CoaNULi  &a 


CULI'NA.    [DoMca.] 

CULPA.  The  grntial  notion  of  dolu  maliu 
may  b«  conToiuenUf  eipUined  nnd; r  thii  h«d. 

Calpa  ui  iu  mon  general  jniutiol  mdk  of  uij 
iltegal  act  of  connniuion  or  omiuion  compretLendi 
doiiu  m^iit.  Bnt  the  tpeciaJ  mauiini  of  culpa  ii 
dUtiHct  frtin  that  of  dolus  nuhu.  Dolui  tn^ui  it 
thu  defined  bj  L>b«a  (Dig.  4.  tiL  S.  i;  1) :  — 
**  DoIni  maliu  eat  omnii  mllidilu,  btluia,  machi- 
DStlo  ad  eimunteniendiiin,  fidlendnm,  decipiendum 
allennil  adhibiu."  Oolui  nuliu,  tfaerefore,  bat 
reference  to  the  nil  design  with  which  on  act  ia 
■csnnplLihed  (a  the  injnry  of  another;  or  it  maj 
be  the  eril  design  with  which  an  act  it  omitted  that 
mght  tn  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aqnilini,  a 
leaned  jiirtil,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  bhcollragoe 
in  the  praelonhip  (<fe  (JK  iii.  14),  tbeinn  under  the 
defect  of  the  definition  of  Serrini,  which  isciiliciied 

I  of 

doIni  DiaJiu  in  all  coiei  of  dolus  mains  where  there 
was  DO  IcKistatiTe  proTiiion,  and  there  was  ajutta 
cansB.  (Clc  dt  Not  Dear,  iil  80.) 

It  is  sometimet  ccniidered  that  oolpa  in  the 
■pe^q!  sense  maj  be  either  tn  act  of  eooimission 
or  omisiion ;  and  that  an  act  ma;  fitll  short  of 
dolus,  OS  not  coming  within  the  abore  definition, 
but  ii  may  approach  rery  near  to  delut,  and  so  be- 
come culpa  dolo  prof  ima.  Bnt  the  chanderittii: 
of  culpa  appears  to  be  ominion.  It  is  true  thai 
the  damnnm  which  is  neceustj  to  constitute  culpa 
It  ofWn  the  consequence  of  tome  act ;  but  the  act 
deriies  iu  cnlpose  chancier  rather  from  something 
that  it  omitted  than  ftcm  what  is  done. 

Culpa  then  being  choraeleriied  by  an  act  of 
omission  (a^pnitu),  M  omisiio  diligentiae,  the 
qneiuon  always  is,  how  &r  is  the  person  charged 
with  culpa  bonnd  to  look  after  the  intereit  of  as- 
olber,  or  to  nie  diligenlto.  There  it  n*  such  ge- 
neral obligation,  bat  there  it  such  ollinlion  in 
nrticnlar  ctuea.  Culpa  is  toraelimes  divided  into 
[km,  tens,  aod  Istituma.     iMn  culfa  **  cat  nimia 


CULTBH.  ! 

negligentia,  id  tat,  nan  intelligere  qnod  on 
intelliguBt.-'tDig.eO.  titlS.  S.S1S.)  Ifthen. 
man  injund  the  property  of  another  by  gmts  a 
lesmess,  he  was  always  bound  ID  make  good 
damaga  (liaianam  poeslare).    Sncb  culpa  wai 

bwitwaaasbadi    ' 
charged  with  it. 


He  who  it  answMakile  litr  larii  culpa,  it  answer- 
able for  iqnry  canttd  to  the  prmieitT  <rf  another 
by  aoiH  Dmituoa,  which  a  carefijl  penon  eoold 
have  tuvrented.  Foe  inatasce,  in  the  taie  of  a 
thing  lent  [Couhodatum],  a  man  most  lake  at 
least  as  much  can  of  it  at  a  careful  man  does  of 
his  own  proMrty.  There  is  neret  any  culpa,  if 
the  penoo  cluugsd  nitfa  it  has  done  all  that  the 
nun  carefol  person  could  da  to  picTent  lost  or 
damORa.  LeTissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culjsi  in  the  lex  Aquilia;  ttuU  is, 
any  injury  that  ha|^ieaed  to  one  man's  piopeitr 
tknngh  the  ooodnct  of  anotbei,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  canFul  pensn  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  tberefnre  punishable.  Bnt  [he  eiprea- 
lion  levisiina  culpa  is  laid  to  aeaa  only  once  in 
the  Digest  (Dig.  S.  tit.  2.  t.  44). 

In  the  passage  of  Honce  (Sat.  iL  2.  133.) 
■*  Pott  hoc  ludos  eiat  culpa  potara  magitttB," 
Besuley  has  the  absurd  emendation  of  "  cuppa." 
Tha  gensnil  meaning  of  culpa  in  the  Roman 
writers  is  well  explained  by  Hsise  (p.  6).  Then 
it  great  difficulty  in  tlaling  the  Roman  doctiina 
of  dolus  and  culpa,  and  modem  jurists  are  by 
no  meant  agreed  on  tbii  matter.  The  chief  essay 
m  this  subject  is  the  classical  work  of  Uatsa 
"  Die  Culpa  des  RUmiichen  Rcchts,  second  edition 
by  Bethnuuin— Hollweg,  1338.  Haise-s  riew  is 
bcieSy  eiplained  in  a  note  by  Rosshirt,  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Mflckridey-t  Lehrbuch,  9  S42  (]2lh  ed.)  t 
but  it  rtquiret  a  careful  study  of  bis  work  to  eom- 
preh^d  Haste's  doctrine  ^lly,  and  to  sbpreciate  the 
great  merita of  this  excellent Bssay.  Whatisstaled 
in  this  short  article  it  naceiuinly  incomplete,  and 
may  bo  in  some  respectt  incorrect.  [G.  L.] 

CULTER  (pnbsbly  Irom  alio,  p*ndlo:  dim 
caUMH,  Engl,  amllrr  ;  in  sontbem  Germany,  dot 
biUlr  ;  Flmch,  owtaH  ;  Greek,  /laxaipa,  Ktrlt, 
or  ffforli),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  vhick 
formed  a  straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed 
and  its  back  cnrrad.  It  wat  used  lor  a  Tsriety  of 
^nrpoBSs  ;  bnt  chiefly  for  killing  animals  eiibar 
m  the  ilouflhtar-hoase,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  (Lir.  iii.  48  ;  Scriboniut, 
a«ir>o^^afi:i3;  Suet.  .^i^.  9;  Plant  And.  L  S. 
45  ;  Viig.  OeoTs.  iii.  492  ;  Ovid.  «ut  i.  321.) 
Uanca  the  expiessions — imm  ad  csZfnm  enitrt, 
"  to  bny  an  ox  for  the  pnrpota  of  slaughtering  it " 
(Vaito,  Da  A  RaA  a.  i)  ;  m*  twb  cullrv  laqaU, 
"  he  leaTCt  ma  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
to  the  altar"  (Hot.  Sm.  L  9.  T4)  i  tad  aUtrm 
loaiTt,  "to  become  a  bealiaiini"  (Seneca, £)>. 87). 
From  some  of  the  postsget  aboie  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  that  the  eultei  wai  carried  in  a  kind 
ofiheatk  The  priest  who  conducted  a  aaciifioe 
neiir  killed  the  rictim  himielf ;  bnt  one  of  bis 
minittri,  appointed  lor  that  purpose,  who  was  called 


linittri,  appointed  lor 
ither  by  the  gmeral 
ipecifie  fopa   — 


(Suet.  G%.  32.)  A 
:uiLianus  IS  Still  extant,  and  n^on 
ropresentad  (Omter,  f/ucrifi.  loL 
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ii.  p.  640.  No.  11),  which  are  copied  m  the  an- 
nexed woodcut 
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The  name  culter  waa  also  applied  to  razors  (Cic. 
Z)e  Of.  ii.  7  ;  Plin.  viL  69  ;  Petron.  SaL  108), 
and  kitchen  knives  (Varro,  op.  Non,  iil  32).  That 
in  these  cases  the  culter  was  different  from  those 
above  represented,  and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
certain  ;  since  whenever  it  was  used  for  shaving  or 
domestic  purposes,  it  was  always  distinguished 
from  the  common  culter  by  some  epithet,  as  cdter 
iomoritt^  cuUnr  coquinaris.  Fruit  knives  were  also 
called  cultri  ;  but  they  were  of  a  smaller  kind 
(eultelli)y  and  made  of  bone  or  ivory  (Colum.  xii. 
14,  45  ;  Plia  xiL  25  ;  Scribon.  c.  83).  Colu- 
mella, who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  a. /(die  viniioria,  a  knife  for  pruning  vines, 
flays  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similarity 
to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edffe  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  culter  according  to  him 
was  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off  which 
required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  knife. 
The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
•harp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough  {Plin.  H.  N". 
zviiL  18.  48),  is  still  extant  in  English,  in  the  form 
eonller,  to  designate  the  same  thing.  [Aratrum.] 
The  expression  in  cuUrum  or  in  culiro  eoUocatut 
(Vitruv.  X  1 0,  14)  signifies  placed  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position.  [L.  S.] 
CULTRA'RIUS.  [Culter.] 
CU'NEUS.  [ExKRciTUs ;  Thbatrum.] 
CUNI'CULUS  (6T<Jyo^s).  A  mine  or  pa»- 
nge  underground  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit  Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
60)  says, 

**  Gaudet  in  effbssis  habitare  caniculni  antris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  hostibns  ille  vias.** 

Fidenae  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the 
citadel,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Li v. 
iv.  22,  T.  19.)  Niebuhr  {Hist.  Rom.  yoI.  ii. 
pk  483)  observes  that  there  is  hardly  any  authen- 
tic instance  of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner 
related  of  Veii,  and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose 
out  of  a  tradition  that  V  eii  was  taken  by  means  of 
a  mine,  by  which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  over- 
thrown, [R.  W.] 

CUPA,  a  wine>TBt,  a  vessel  v«iry  much  like  the 
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i,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to 
receive  the  fresh  must,  and  to  contain  it  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  inferior  wines  were 
drawn  for  drinking  from  the  cupa^  without  being 
bottled  in  amphoroA,  and  hence  the  term  vintan  de 
oupa  (Varr.  op.  Non.  iL  1 13  ;  Dig.  18.  tit  6.  s.  1. 
§  4).  The  phrase  in  Horace  {Sat.  iL  2. 123),  o^pa 
I  potare  moffiitra,  if  correct,  would  mean,  to  make 
the  wine  vessel  the  sole  magitter  bSbemii  ;  Bentley 
adopts  cupa  in  this  passage,  as  another  form  of 
octpo,  a  hottest^  a  word  connected  with  caupo :  this 
word  occurs  in  Suetonius  {Ner.  27),  and  one  of 
Virgil's  minor  poems  was  entitled  Copa  or  Cupo. 
(Charis.  i.  p.  47,  Putach.)  In  the  passage  of 
Horace,  however,  the  reading  ciipa  is  only  con- 
jectural: the  MSS.  give  culpa,  out  of  which  a 
good  sense  can  be  made.  (See  the  notes  of  Hein- 
dorf,  Orelli,  and  Diintzer.) 

The  cupa  was  either  made  of  earthenware,  like 
the  dolium^  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch.  In 
the  latter  case,  pine-wood  was  preferred  (Plin. 
//.  M  xvi.  10.  s.  18).  It  was  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  preserved  fruits  and  com,  form- 
ing rafts,  and  containing  combustibles  in  war, 
and  even  for  a  sarcophagus.  (See  the  passages 
cited  by  Forcellini,  *.  v.)  [Comp.  Dolium  ;  Vi- 
NUM.]  [P.S.] 

CURA.    [Curator.] 

CURATE'LA.    [Curator.] 

CURA'TIO.     [Curator.] 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubcrtas, 
every  Roman  citizen,  as  a  general  rule,  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act,  or  entering  into  any 
contract  which  might  be  injurious  to  him.  The 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  was  a  matter  of 
dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  some  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(Gains,  i.  169.)  In  all  transactions  by  the  impubea, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  to 
be  interposed.  [Auctoritas;  Tutor.]  With 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained  the  capacity 
of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming  a  pater- 
familias: he  was  liable  to  military  service,  and 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and  consistently 
with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a  tutor. 
Fema'es  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  be- 
came subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela.  [Tutkla.] 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capacity  for  public  ofSces,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Villia.  [Aedilxs.]  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some  legal 
protection  to  young  persons  who,  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ;  and 
consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman  juria- 
prudenoe,  this  object  was  effected  without  inter- 
fering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capaci^ 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
law  existed  when  Plautus  wrote  {Pseudolw,  i.  3. 
69).  This  law  established  a  distinction  of  age, 
which  was  of  great  practical  importance,  by  form- 
ing the  citizens  into  two  classes,  those  above  and 
those  below  twenty-five  yean  of  age  {ntinores  vujinH 
guinqus  annis),  whence  a  person  under  the  last- 
mentioned  age  was  sometimes  simply  called  nunor. 
The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  protect  persons  under 
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twentr-five  yenn  of  age  against  all  ffaod  (doftts), 
Tlie  person  who  was  guilty  of  iiach  a  fraud  was 
liable  to  a  jadicimn  publicum  (Cic  De  Nat.  Deer, 
iii.  30),  though  the  offence  was  euch  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  of  fall  age  would  only  hare  been 
nutter  of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the 
lex  Plaetoria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
and  the  consequential  punishment  of  infamia  or 
loss  of  political  rights.  The  minor  who  had  been 
fraudulently  led  to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract, 
might  protect  himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea 
of  the  lex  Plaetoria  (eacepfto  legit  Plaetoriae). 
The  lex  also  appears  to  have  further  provided  that 
any  person  who  dealt  with  a  minor  might  avoid  all 
risk  of  the  consequences  of  the  Plaetoria  lex,  if  the 
minor  was  aided  and  assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a 
curator  named  or  chosen  for  the  occasion.  But 
the  curator  did  not  act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  his  consent  was  even  necessary  to 
the  contract ;  for  the  minor  had  full  legal  capacity 
to  act,  and  the  business  of  the  curator  was  merely 
to  prevent  his  being  defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  further  the 
principle  of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors 
generally  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  consequences  might  be 
injurious  to  them.  This  was  done  by  the  **  in  in- 
tegrum restitutio :  ^  the  praetor  set  aside  trans- 
actions of  this  description,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  fraud,  but  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the 
minor  to  make  application  to  the  praetor,  either 
during  his  minority,  or  within  one  year  after  attain- 
ing his  majority,  if  he  claimed  the  restitutio ;  a 
limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria. 
The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  superseded  or 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tery  few  traces  of 
the  Plaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  adole- 
scentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being  under 
the  general  direction  and  advice  of  curatores,  as  a 
notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.  (Big.  4. 
tit.  4  ;  De  Minoribus  xxr  Annis.)  The  establish- 
ment of  this  general  rule  is  attributed  by  Capito- 
linus  (M.  Anton,  c.  10)  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Savigny's  explanation  is  as  follows :  —  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marous  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela :  1.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor 
who  wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another, 
asked  the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground 
or  occasion  of  the  petition  (jeddita  oottta).  One 
object  of  the  application  was,  to  save  the  other  con- 
tzacting  party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings 
in  consequence  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another 
object  was,  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ; 
lor  no  prudent  person  would  deal  vrith  him,  ex- 
cept with  the  legal  security  of  the  curator.  (Plant. 
J*9eudolti8y  i  3.  69.  **  Lex  me  perdit  quinavicenaria: 
metnunt  credere  omnes.'**)  2.  The  curatela,  which 
waa  given  in  the  case  of  a  man  wasting  his  sub- 
stance, who  was  called  ^  prodigus.^  8.  And  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound  mind, 
••  demens,''  *  furiosus.**  In  both  the  last- mentioned 
cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the  law  or  by 
the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  called  legitimi ; 
thoae  who  were  named  by  the  praetor,  were  called 
liQOOfarii.    A   furiotus  and  prodigns^   whatever 
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might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura  of 
their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cura-. 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  goremor 
of  a  province  (praetee),  were  not  generally  required' 
to  give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having 
been  chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What 
the  lex  Plaetoria  required  for  parUcuIar  transac- 
tions, the  emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule, 
and  an  minors,  without  exception,  and  without  any 
special  grounds  or  reasons  (aom  reddiiis  ecuuis)^ 
were  required  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny^s  investiga- 
tions into  the  curatela  of  minora  after  the  constitution 
of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most  ccmsnm- 
mate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge,  and 
unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only  re- 
ceived a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right 
of  proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  the  praetor 
might  reject  the  person  proposed.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  rule  which  required  all 
minors  to  have  a  cnrator,  and  the  fact  tliat  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  only  when  he  ap- 
plied for  one,  is  explained  by  Savigny  in  his  essay 
(p.  272,  &c.).  The  curator,  on  being  appointed, 
bad,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  minor,  as 
complete  power  over  the  minor*8  property  as  the 
tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor*s  property,  get  in 
debts,  and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it 
was  only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted 
to  him  that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions 
of  the  minor  subsequoit  to  his  appointment ;  and 
herein  he  differed  firom  a  tutor  who  had  ^e  care  of 
all  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended' 
that  the  cnrator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which 
the  minor  acquired,  after  the  curatores  appoint- 
ment, by  will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application 
for  this  purpose  was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the 
property  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
curator,  both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting 
in  of  debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters, without  the  curator,  were  void.  But  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was 
not  affected  by  the  appointment  of  a  curator ;  and 
he  might  be  sued  on  his  contract  either  during 
his  minority  or  after.  Nor  was  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  this:  the  minor  could  not  spend  hi» 
actual  property,  for  the  preservation  of  his  property 
during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  curator*s  ap^ 
pointment  But  the  minor  would  hare  been  de- 
prived of  all  legal  capaei^  for  doing  any  act  if  he 
could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract  The 
contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  inju- 
rious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it. 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adro- 
gnted  [Adoptio],  it  was  necessary  to  have  th« 
consent  of  the  curaton  It  is  not  stated  in  the 
extant  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipetie  or  in  jure  oessio ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted 
(for  he  aJone  could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and 
the  curator  gave  his  consent,  which,  in  the  case 
supposed^  would  be  analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tuioi^    Bui  it  would  differ  from  the  auctoritatj 
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in  not  being,  like  the  suctoritafl,  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  legal  act,  but  merely  necessary 
to  remoTe  all  l^gal  objectieoa  to  it  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  eura  of  spendthiifti  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed^  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  The  technical  word 
lor  a  person  of  unsonnd  mmd  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
it/kriouut  which  ia  e<|uiTaknit  to  4ieaims ;  and 
both  words  ace  distinguished  from  ftWdfitM.  Though. 
/krur  implies  violenoe  in  conduct^  and  (kmentia  omy 
tnsntal  imbeeUity^  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  fitf  as  oonoemed  the  cura. 
Inaoftia  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding 
{UvItUia.  eondtrntiay  id  e$t^  sanUtUe  iKtoatu,  Cic  Tunk 
Qutwi,  iii,  5),  and  it  wa^  not  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  later  times,  the 
pcaetor  appokited  a  curator  for  all  persons  whose 
infirmities  required  it  Thia  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pnpillus  or  pupilU.  I^ 
therefore,  a  pupiUus  was  of  unsound  mind,  the 
tutor  was  his  cuntor.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
ourator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  the  furiosus^  (Gains,  iL  64.) 
The  pnxligus  only  ceceived  a  curator  upon  appU* 
cation  being  made  to  a  magistratus,  and  a  sentence 
of  interdiction  being  pronounced  against  hiro  (m 
bottU  ifUardictwn  est,  Compaie  Cic.  De  Senee,  &  7)* 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  — ^  Quando 
tibi  bona  patema  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis, 
liberosque  tuos  ad  egeatatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  ea  re  oommercioque  interdico.^*  The  cura  of 
the  prodigns  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dia- 
solved.  It  might  be  inferred  firom  the  form  of  the 
interdict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  had  children  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not 
so.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  10;  God.  &  tit  70;  Inst  i. 
tit  23.) 

It  wiU  appear  iirom  wliat  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  pro- 
perty, though  in  the  case  ik  a  fiiriosus  he  must 
also  have  been  the  guardiui  of  the  person.  A 
curator  must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his 
functions,  and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to 
accept  the  duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemp- 
tion (eamuaUo),  The  curator  was  also  bound  to 
account  at  the  o^d  of  the  curateU,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  misconduct 

The  word  eora  has  also  otho*  l^al  applicationa : 
t—  1.  Cura  btmorumf  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  2.  Cura  bomomm  et  tMw^m,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  being  pr^uint  at  the  death  of  her 
husband.  3.  Ctiu-akenditati$y  in  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  who  is  the  he^es  of  n  person,  when  his  sup- 
posed child  ia  under  age.  4,  Cwra  herediUUis 
jaeaUii^  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritance.  5,  Cura  IwforutnabsefUis,  in 
the  case  of  property  of  an  absent  person  who  had 
^[ypointed  no  manager  of  it 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
matter  in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the 
scientific  precision  of  the  method  and  the  force  and 
perspicuity  of  the  Uuiguage.  (  Voh  dan  Sckuix  der 
Mindetyahrigtn^  ZeiUdui/L  vol.  z. ;  Savigny,  Vom 
Beruf^  &c  p.  102  ;  Gains,  i  197;  Ulp.  Frag.  xii. ; 
Dirksen,  U^rMi^  &a  Tab,  v.  Frag.  7  ;  Mac- 


keldey,  Lehrbuek  d$a  heuiigm  Jjiimiacien  Reektf^^ 
§  588,  &C.  (12th  ed.)  ;  Thibaut,  S^m  du  Pw^. 
dekten-Reektt,  g  786,  &c  9th  ed.  &a)    [G.  h.} 

CUR  ATO'RES,  were  pnUicoffioen  of  viiriana 
kinds  under  the  Reman  empirei  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.  (Suet  Aug, 
37.)  The  most  iniportaut  of  them  were  as  fol- 
low:— 

1.  CuBATORxs  Alvkz  ct  RuPAftUM,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tibec  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  irom  Ulpian 
(Dig,  43.  tit  15).  It  was  mkoned  very  hononr- 
able,  and  the  persons  who  filled  it  received  after- 
wards the  title  of  comitei. 

2.  Cun ATORsa  Ai^nonax,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curaioret  emmdi  /rumeuti  «t  olei^  and 
crir&vai  and  iKoi^yai,  (Dig.  50.  tit  5.  s.  18.  §  5.) 
Their  office  belonged  to  the  penonalia  muturaj 
that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expenditure  of  a 
person^s  private  property:  but  the  curatores  ce- 
ceived from  the  state  a  aufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  tho  required  amount  (Dig.  50.  tit  8. 
s.  9.  §  5.) 

3.  CUKATOURS  AQtJARUM«  [AqUAI  DuO- 
TUS.] 

4.  CuRATORXS  KAI.SNDARII,  who  bad  the 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendariai  that  is, 
the  books  which  contained  the  r.ames  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted 
for  the  ordinary  eiq)ensci  of  the  town,  was  lent  on 
interast  The  office  belonged  to  the  penonalia 
muuera.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  2 ;  tit  8.  s.  9. 
§  7 ;  Heinecc  Antiq,  Horn,  iii.  15.  §  4.)  These 
officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found  in  mu- 
nicipal towns.  (Orelli,  IntcrifK  No.  3940,  4491.) 

5.  CuRATORRR  LuDORVM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.  (Tacit  Ann, 
xi.  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet  Col,  27.)  In  inscriptions, 
they  are  usuaUy  called  curatores  muneris  gladia- 
torii^  &.C. 

6.  CuRATORBS  Opbrum  Publicorum,  who 
had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aquaeducts,  &C.,  and  agreed  with 
the  contractors  for  all  necessaiy  repairs  to  them. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  dischai^ed 
by  the  aediles  and  censors.  [Cbnsorbs.]  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Orelli, 
Inserip,  No.  24, 1506,  2273.) 

7.  CuRATORBS  Rbgjonum,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective  dn- 
tricts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet  Aug.  30.)  There  were  usually  two  offi- 
cers of  this  kind  f<u'  each  district;  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  appears  to  have  appointed  only 
one  for  each ;  but  these  were  persons  of  consular 
rank,  who  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  33.) 
We  are  told  that  M.  Antoninus,  among  other 
regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the  cura- 
tores regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  frtnn  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.     (Jul.  (^pitoL  M.  Anion.  12.) 

8.  CuRATORBS  Rbipublicab,  also  called  Lo* 
018TAB,  who  administered  the  landed  proper^ 
of  muniqipia,    (Dig.  50,  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2 ;  2.  tit  U 


CURIA, 
i;  S7.)    ITlftek  umio  «  septtate  work,  />f '  Q|^6sfo 

9.  CVRA!T0RB9  VlARUK.      [VlAK.] 

CU'RIA,  ftgnifies  both  s  divinon  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  pfau»  of  aasemUy  for  such  a  diii* 
non.  Vaiiotis  etymologiee  of  the  word  have  been 
prapoied,  bat  noneeeems  to  be  to  plausible  as  that 
which  connects  it  with  the  ^bine  word  qmris  or 
carit  (whence  the  samBme  of  Juno  Ouiiis  among 
the  Sabines). 

Each  of  the  three  ancient   Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lnceres,  was  subdiyided 
into  ]0   curiae,  so  that  the  whole  bodj  of  the 
popnhis  or  the  patricians  were  divided  into  30 
curiae.    (Liv.  i  13 ;  Dionys.  il  7,  23 ;  Plut  /Tbm. 
19.)     The  plebeians  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  curiae,  and  the  clients  of  the  patricians 
wet«  members  fk  the  curiae  only  in  a  passive  sense. 
(Feat.  p.  285,  ed.  MUUer ;  oomp.  Patricii,  Gbns.) 
All  the  membera  of  the  different  gentcs  belonging 
to  one  curia  were  called,  in  respect  of  one  anoUier, 
CMriaieg.    The  division  into  curiae  was  of  great 
political  impcctanoe  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome, 
§or  the  curiae  alone  contained  those  that  were 
real  dtiaens,  and  their  assembly  alone  was  the 
le^timate  representative    of   the   whole    people 
[CoMiTiA  C0R1ATA],  from  whom  all  other  powen 
emanated.     The  senators  and    equites  were  of 
coarse  chosen  from  among  ihem ;  but  their  import- 
ance was  especially  manifest  in  the  religious  af&irs 
of  the  state.    Eadi  curia  as  a  corporation  had  its 
peculiar  sacra  (Fest.  pp.  174,  245;   Paul  Diac 
p.  49,  ed.  Mtlller),  and  besides  the  gods  of  the 
state,  they  worshipped  other  divinities  and  with 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.     For  such  religious 
purposes  each  curia  had  its  own  place  of  worship, 
called  curia,  which  at  first  may  have  contained 
nothing  but  an  altar,  afterwards  a  sacellum,  and 
finally  a  building  in  which  the  curiales  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  political,  financial,  re- 
ligious and  other  matters.     (PauL  Diac.  pp.  62, 
64 ;  Dionys.  ii  50.)    The  religious  afiain  of  each 
curia  were  taken  care  of  by  a  priest,  ettrioj  who 
was  assisted  by  another  called  curialis  Flamen. 
(PauL  Diac.  pp.  49,-64;  Varro,  £>e  L,  L.  v.  83, 
vi  46 ;  Dionys.  ii  21  ;  comp.  CuRio.)     The  30 
curiae  had  each  its  distinct  name,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
though  it  is  evident  that  some  derived  their  names 
from  certain  districts  or  from  ancient  eponymous 
hen»ea.    Few  of  these  names  only  are  known,  such 
as  curia  Titia,  Fancia,  Calabra,  Foriensis,  Rapta, 
VelienBis,  Tifiita.    (Paul.  Diac  pp.  49,  366  ;  Fest 
p.  174;  Liv.  i  13;  Dionys.  il  47 ;   Ci&  De  Re 
PM.  iL  8.)   The  political  importance  of  the  curiae 
sank  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  plebeians  and 
afterwards  of  the  nobilitas  rose  ;  but  they  still 
continued  the  religious  observances  of  their  cor- 
poration, until  in  the  end  these  also  lost  their  im- 
portance and  almost  fell  into  oblivion.    (Ov.  FcuU 
u.  527,  Ac) 

Curia  is  also  used  to  designate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  held  its  meetings,  such  as  curia 
Hostilia,  curia  Julia,  curia  Marcelli,  curia  Pompeii, 
curia  Octaviae,  and  fnm.  this  there  gradually  arose 
the  custom  of  calling  the  senate  itself  in  the  Italian 
towns  curia,  but  never  the  senate  of  Rome.  The 
official  residence  of  the  Salii,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Mars,  was  likewise  styled  curia.  (Cic.  4b  Dw. 
k  17$  Dionys.  xiv.  5;  Plat,  CBkinilL  32;  comp. 
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Becker,  Otmdk  der  Som,  AUertk  vd.  il  part  L 
p.  31,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

CU'RIA  {fi«o\€VT^ipior,  ytpau9ia%  in  archi- 
tecture. The  building  in  which  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  state  met,  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  city,  is 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  bemg  adjacent  to  the 
aaora  or  forwm*  Its  form  was  quadrangular ; 
either  square  or  oblong,  if  square,  its  height  was 
one  and  a  half  times  lis  length :  if  oblong,  the  height 
was  half  the  sum  of  the  length  and  breadth.  Thus, 
a  senate  house  40  iiset  square  woidd  be  60  feet 
high :  and  one  60  feet  by  40  would  be  50  feet  high : 
whidi  are  somewhat  remarkable  proportions.  Half 
way  up  each  wall  there  was  a  projecting  shelf  or 
cornice  to  prevent  the  voice  being  lost  in  the  height 
of  the  building.  Vitmvias  says  nothing  of  columns 
in  the  carta,  but  we  know  that  in  some  Greek 
senate  houses,  as  in  that  at  Phods,  there  were 
rows  of  columns  down  each  side,  veiy  near  the  wall 
(Pans.  viii.  82,  x.  5),  and  this  also  was  the  case  ist 
Pompeii.  A  sort  df  religious  character  was  con- 
ceived  to  bekmg  to  the  senate  house ;  and  there 
were  often  statues  of  the  gods  placed  in  it.  (Pans. 
I,  c.)  Respecting  the  three  ouHae  at  Rome,  the 
Hostilia,  the  Julia,  and  the  Pompeiana,  see  DicL  of 
Or.  and  Ram,  Gtog,  art.  Roma,  (Vitruv.  v.  2 ; 
Stiegltts,  ArokaoL  d,  Btmhuut,  vol  iil  pw  21  ;  Hirt, 
Zekre  d,  GelfHude,  pp.  186—188).  [P.  S.] 

CURIATA  COMITIA.    [Comitia.] 

CU'RIO,  the  person  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
curia,  and  had  to  manage  its  affiurs,  especially 
those  of  a  religions  nature  (Dionys.  ii.  7,  65  ; 
Vairo,  De  L,  L,  v.  15,  32,  vl  6) :  in  their  ad- 
ministration he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
called  flamen  curialis.  (Paul  Diac.  p.  64  ;  Dionys. 
il  21, 64.)  As  there  were  thirty  curiae,  the  number 
of  curiones  was  likewise  thirty,  and  they  formed  a 
college  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  cmrio  maaeimut,  (PauL 
Diac  p.  126  ;  Liv.zxvil  8.)  He  was  elected  in 
the  comitia  curiata,  and  had  authority  over  the 
curiae  as  well  as  over  the  curiones.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed,  that  the  oifice  of  curio  could  not  be 
held  by  any  one  except  a  patrician  ;  at  a  com* 
pamtively  late  time  we  indeed  find  now  and  then 
a  plebeian  invested  with  the  ofiice  of  curio  maximus 
(Lit.  xxvil  8,  xxxiil  42),  but  this  only  shows  how 
much  the  ancient  institution  of  the  curiae  had 
then  lost  of  its  original  meaning  and  importance  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  plebeians  had  gained 
access  to  priestiy  dignities,  the  office  of  curio  seems 
to  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  any  other 
priestiy  dignity,  and  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
plebeians  no  less  than  upon  patricians.     [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  (k^ios),  signifies  generally  the  per- 
son that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such 
members  of  a  fe^mily  as  the  law  presumed  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves ;  as,  for  instance, 
minors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest 
male  relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  femilies, 
would  all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious 
functions  exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
spective objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications 
of  all  these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  class,  designated  by  the  term  canas;, 
were  the  male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom, 
and  when  citisens  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise 
(^s'lTi/tia)  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law 
oourts  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their 
several  charges ;  in  the  case  of  the  emiii$  being  a 
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mldmt  ilub,  tbe  dfAciencjaTfiuwhiap  vanld  be 
■npplied  by  hi*  Alheniui  patnn  (wpcarirtii). ' 
The  duti««  to  be  perionned,  and  id  defuiU  of  thtir 
peiAcnance,  the  pnaltiei  incurTFd  br  pinrdiuu, 
■nd  the  proceedingi  ■<  tf    '    ' 


lilto  [En: 


H  of  tboH  vho  wcT'  mnrc  capecinllr 
dnignstcd  oini  in  tfae  Attic  Inwt,  VM  ID  pmlorl 
the  inlereni  of  women,  whether  cpinilcnnrn-idowi, 
or  prnniii  Kyuatcd  fnnn  their  huibnndi.  IF  a 
dtim  died  inleetale,  letTmg  ah  orphnn  dnnghter, 
tb(  inn,  er  the  lather,  of  the  dKCued  wiu  Uund 
to  lupplj  her  with  a  intfieient  dowrr,  and  gite  her 
JD  nuuTJHge  i  and  Mke  (sre  Inth  for  hii  mm  mke 
and  that  of  hii  ward,  that  the  hiiiiand  made  a 
prnptr  eottlement  in  return  Sir  what  hie  bride 
bnnight  him  in  tbe  waj  of  dower  (iTori^ni/ia, 
Haipocr.).  In  the  erenl  of  the  death  of  the  hua- 
fauid  or  of  a  divorce,  it  became  the  dulj  of  the 
airiat  that  bad  betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back 
■nd  recoTer  the  dowry,  or  at  all  events  ali- 
monj  from  tfae  haibond  or  hi>  rrpteaenlativt*.  If 
the  father  of  tbe  woman  liad  died  inteetale,  with, 
out  leSTing  mch  nluiong  u  above-menlionad  (ur- 
''iving,  tfacie  dulie*  devoUed  npon  the  neit  of 
kin,  who  hod  slao  the  option  at  marrying  her  bim- 
telf;  and  takin^r  her  fortone  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  or  tmiJl.  l,BBnitn,DtJ,H.AlLv.ti.) 
If  tbe  fortune  va4  intaLI,  and  he  waa  miwilling  to 
many  her,  be  warn  obliged  to  make  up  ita  de6ci- 
enciei  according  to  a  regnlation  of  Solon  (Dem. 
e.  Maeart  p.  10611)  ;  Lf  it  were  large  he  might,  it 
appeon,  aometimei  ercn  take  her  away  fran  a 
huaband  to  whom  ibe  had  been  married,  in  tba 
lifetime  and  with  the  conaent  of  her  father. 

There  were  varioui  lawi  for  the  protection  of 
female  orphani  againit  the  neglect  or  cmelly  of 
their  kinamea  ;  aa  one  of  Solon-a  <Diod.  liL 
p.  298),  whereby  they  could  compel  their  kinnnen 
to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  nnd  anolhtr  which  after 
t!i«T  marringe  enabled  any  Athenian  (o  bring  an 
action  KOKiiirtvs,  to  protect  them  againit  the 
cmelty  of  their  huibanda  (Petit.  /^.  Att.  p,  MS)  ; 
and  the  arcbon  n-aa  ipeciallyentrutted  with  oAicHal 
power  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  upon  all  occajioni. 
(I>em.*LjVnajri.p.  1076.)  [Kahom*.]  [J.  S.M.] 

CURRUS  (*p/"),   a  chariot,  a  car,      "" 
lenna  appear  to  have  denoted  thoaa  two-wt 
Tehiclee  for  the  cairia(te  of  peraona,  which 
open  overhead,  thni  differing  from  ^e  aujieiittim, 
and  cloeed  in  front,  tn  which  they  dilAi«d  from 


CURRUa 

r<>llowa;~(a)  The  iMn,  called  wMhinf  (Ham.- 
II.  V.  /-Je,  iiiiL  339  ;  He*  5atf.  W9),  x«ni<i^ 
malmita  (?lin.  H.  N.  a.  3).     Tbe  twolaM  teima 

modiui  or  bnaheL  (A)  The  Ipahet,  ■vww  (liletallv, 
Ue  Ugi),  Tuitii.  Tbe  nnmber  of  apokeaof  courts 
differed  in  different  wheels  On  one  occasion  we 
r«dofrlght(iirTi.M,;uo,//.T.r-231.  (c)  The/c//,. 
iTuHllora.  II.  T.72i).  Thii  wMcomraonlj  made 
of  lomc  fle<ihle  and  elaalic  wood,  luch  aa  poplar  {II. 
W.  483—486),  or  the  wild  fig,  which  waa  al»  Bird 
fur  the  rim  of  the  chariot ;  heat  waa  applied  to  aasisl 

3H,  compiirpdwitbTheocrit  iiT.  247— 251.)  The 
felly  waa,  however,  composed  of  aepnrate  pii-rca, 
failed  area  {k^litt,  Hca.  Op.  al  Din,  426).  )lesiua 
{L  c.)  eddentW  intended  to  recommend  Ihnl  a 
nhecl  ahi^ald  ^ntiit  of  four  piccea.  (d)  The  lirr, 
^nlirurpar,  omdiu.  Homer  (II.  •.  725)  dncribea 
the  chariot  of  Hera  na  haling  a  tireof  broDieKpou 
a  )lalden  feliy,  thui  placing  the  harder  metal  in  s 
poaition  to  re*i>l  friction,  and  to  pnifct  the  lofirr. 
4,  The  polt  (hl^'.  <"").  It  *a»  firmly  fixed 
at  iu  lower  extremity  to  the  axle ;  and  at  iha 
other  end  (itpofi^i/aot/)  tbe  pole  waa  attached  to 
tbe  yoke  either  by  a  pin  (f^^oAoi),  aa  ahown  in 
the  chariot  engraved  below,  or  by  tbe  me  cf  Kopea 
and  band!  [Jtlcrni). 

ancient  chariot  pnaerred  in  the  Vatican,  a  irfrr- 
lentation  of  which  ia  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 


tonitniclion  of  the  i 


ential  a 


1  the 


oKlfi  (irrvi),  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingty  teen  in  all  the  chariota  which  are  r<-presented 
either  in  thia  article  or  at  pp.  101,238,  IAwtvji.J 

2.  Tbe<u/a,madeof<Bk(^iR»l{»',  Hom.  IL 
T.  8SB,  imitated  by  Virgil, /i^iiiu  oni,  Gtory,  Hi 
172),  and  aometimei  alio  of  ilex,  aab,  or  elm. 
{Plin.  ff.X.  ivL  84.)  The  aile  waa  firmly  fixed 
under  the  body  of  the  chariot,  which,  in  rrfcrence 
to  thii  nrcumstance,  was  called  irtpTwpla,  and 
which  wai  often  made  of  wicker-work,  inclosed 
by  the  Swi/f  (Hon).  Jl  xiiiL  SM,  4S6  ;  Hea. 
Scut.  306). 

3.  The  wtMli  (iniJtXo,  rp^x'^  rUiM)  revolved 
upon  the  axle  aa  in  modem  carriage* ;  and  they 
were  prevented  boa  coming  nfT  by  the  insertion  of 
pins  (rtpirai,  I/iIoKm)  into  the  extremities  of  tbe 
■ill  (inpafnrU).    The  p^tta  of  (he  wheel  ware  as 


Qreeka  and  Romans,  on  (he  other  hand,  appear 

yoke,  and  the  mmis  Ihna  constructed  waa  com- 
monly  drawn  by  two  horaea,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  thi-ir  necks,  and  therafoie  called  iliiryti 
Iirwoi  (Hom.  IL  V.  196,  x.  473),  imyfii  (Xen. 
ffea.  i.  2.  S  1 1,  "gcminijngaJej"(Viig.  ^nt.  Til. 
S80),  "equi  bijnges"  (C^,  iii.91).  If  a  third 
bone  was  added,  aa  was  not  nnfrequently  the  raae, 
it  was  fastened  by  tracea.  Tt  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  yoke  horwa 
(  Ch""  ^*"')<  which  might  happen  to  be  disabled. 
The  hone  so  attached  was  called  i^opoi.  Oini- 
lOt  (  WSga  and  Pairmrlit,  voL  i.  p.  342)  haa  pob- 


CURRU8. 
lUcd  lira  dmiruigi  of  cbwioti  with  thm  bonM, 
from  Etniaeao  tuu  in  tbe  eoUectioD  at  Vienna 
The  Wm  np^sfwi  '"  placed  on  the  right  of  th« 
two jske honn.  (3«  woodcat.)  WeiJioohHrTC 
tncn  pUHog  betnen  the  two  Hrrvyti,  wd  pro- 
ceeding finn  the  Enint  nf  th<  ctiaiigt  on  otch  (Idi 
of  the  middle  hone.  TheM  prob»blj  aiauled  in 
attaching  the  third,  or  extm  bone 


wiltd  iriga  ;  and  b;  the  nme  >ii«1agj  >  ehuiot 
'Dm  WM  (alledgnorfrrjjM;  in  Greek-  Ttrfua- 

e  hones  wen  commanlf  htnwBed  in  ■ 
quadriga  after  the  moiiDer  kJreadj  repnaented,  the 
two  itningeit  hnnu  being  placed  under  (he  ;okei 
and  the  two  nthcn  fastened  in  each  ride  bj  meuii 
of  ropei.  ThLt  ii  implied  m  the  u»e  of  the  epi- 
thet* atipdui!  or  atipa^pot,  and  fiBtaiia  or  /laa- 
nni,  far  a  horae  to  attached,  (laid.  Orig.  iviii. 
35.)  The  two  exterior  bor»e<  were  fiirther  di«- 
tingiuihed  from  one  another  aa  the  right  and  thelefl 
trace-hone.  In  the  iplendid  tiiiunph  of  Angnatiu 
aftcrthe  battleof Actiiun,tbe true-honea  ofhisear 
B  ridden  bj  two  orbii  yowg  Telationi.  Tibs- 
nide,  ai  Soetoniai  nlales  {Till.  6.)  Moiilenor* 
/iaaii  rtpto^  ajid  MaiccllDH  dtxlerionjimali  BqKO, 
At  the  worki  of  ancicml  ait,  eapoioll;  fictile  laaea, 
abound  in  repretentntianB  c^  quadruae,  nnmenu* 
inftancea  may  be  obaened,  in  which  the  two 
middle  huiei  (_i  /liimt  Sifiif  keI  i  iiinos  ^lu-r*- 
piw,  Schoi.  u  JratopL  Nii.  122)  an  yoked  to- 
getjin  aa  in  the  bine  ;  and,  a>  the  two  laleial 
onea  hare  collan  (A^olm)  equally  with  the  yok*- 
honea,  we  may  preanma  that  from  the  top  of  theia 


pocceded  the  ropea  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of 
the  car,  and  by  which  the  tmce-honea  aaaiated  to 
draw  it  The  fint  figure  in  the  anneied  woodent 
ia  the  chariot  of  Aurora,  ai  painted  on  aTaae  foimd 
■t  CwtMB.  (Gerhard,  aber  ladagottimlai,  pL  iiL 
fig.  1.)  The  reina  of  the  two  middle  bona  pan 
through  ringi  at  the  cxtmnitieB  of  the  yoke.  All 
the  pailicnlan  which  have  been  Dientioncd  ue  Uill 
mote  diitiactly  leen  in  the  lecond  figure,  taken 
from  a  leira'cotla  at  Viemia.  (OiDirot,  TtJ.  iL 
pp.  107,  108.)  Il  repmenta  a  chariot  overthrown 
._  ...._  .t  _._,...,..:_.__  The  charioteer 
backwarda,  the  pole  and  yoke  are 
la  into  the  air  I  the  two  tncchonsi 
lure  fallen  od  their  knee^  and  the  two  joke- 
horaea  an  prancmg  on  their  hind  legs. 

If  we  may  nly  on  the  eridence  of  nnmeroni 
worki  of  art,  the  cuirui  wai  aometimes  dnwn  by 
four  honea  without  cither  Joke  orpole  ;  (brwcBce 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two 
to  the  left,  aa  in  the  cameo  in  the  ronxl  mllection  of 
Beriin,  which  eihibiu  Apollo  aurrounded  by  the 
aigni  of  the  codiac  If  the  andenti  really  droie 
the  quadrigae  thus  hameued,  we  ran  only  luppoie 
the  charioteer  to  hate  checked  ita  ipeed  bj  polling 


Iianng  &1tai  Wkwarda,  the  p 


ajid  an  atdtude  which  aeem  not  uofreqaently  to  ba 
intended  in  aa^que  repmeutationa. 

The  cnmu,  like  the  ciiium,  wai  adapted  to 
carry  two  penona,  and  on  thia  account  wni  called 
in  Greek  il^poi.  One  of  the  two  waa  of  couna 
the  driver.  He  wa*  called  ^fioxoi,  becaoae  fas 
held  the  reini,  and  hit  companion  rofituSinfj^ 
from  going  by  hii  tide  or  near  him^  Though  in  all 
raipecta  luperior,  the  tofHueAnii  waa  often  obliged 
to  place  himielf  bihiad  the  n^ioxoi.  He  il  u  re- 
presented in  the  bigae  at  p.  101,  and  in  the  Iliad 
(lii.  397)  Acbillcaliiniielf  ilandi  behind  bia  cha- 
rioteer, Aulomedon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
sonage of  the  highest  rank  mny  drive  hii  own  car- 
riage, and  then  an  inferinr  may  be  his  itii^ifdnif, 
a*  when  Neator  convey*  Machaon  (irip'  J)  Max>W 
M»,  IL  iL  512,  517),  and  Hera,  holding  the 
reins  and  whip,  convey*  Athena,  who  is  •  foil 
armour  (v.  73lf-775).  In  .uch  case,  a  kindneaa, 
or  even  a  conipiimenl,  was  conferred  by  (he  driver 
upon  him  whom  he  conveyed,  aa  when  Diony- 
riuB,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  -himeelf  holding  the  reini 
made  Plato  his  rajKuftiTiii."  (Aelian,  V.H.  it. 
18.) 

CharioLa  were  frequently  emplnyed  on  the  field 


of  battle  not  only  by  the  A 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  heroi 


3S0  CURRl'S. 

plett  lulti  of  urnonr,  oil  took  tbe]i  cbariol 


with 


front.'  In  Ihc  Hoiiienc  battlca  vc  find  that  tlw 
horeemmn,  who  for  Ibe  purpoic  of  uiini  'hii  ifHiponi, 
MnA  in  ooiuequeDce  of  iht  weight  of  hia  aminorf  li 
nndet  ilia  neccuily  of  taking  th(  plnce  of  rapai- 
tinit  (ice  sbove  the  woodcnt  of  tn«  trign),  often 
■mill  or  challengM  r  '-■—■  '--  • —  •'-  -^—■-' 
but  tbkt,  when  he 
doM  amilM,  tbey  both  dianount,  ■'  ipiinging  firom 
tbdi  chuiota  la  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them  lo 
the  ore  of  the  ijWoxot  (/T.  ui.  39,  ivL  426,  427, 
xvLi.  480—483  ;  Hei.  4™(.  Hrrc  370—372.) 
A>  MOD  u  the  hero  bad  finithcd  the  tiial  <  '  ' ' 
tttength  with  hu  opponent,  be  returned  ' 
ehuiot,  oneof  ihecliief  iweiof  which  wnito  i 
him  bom  danger.  The»  chiriott,  u  reprci 
on  bu-i«lieft  and  fictila  vuo,  wen  exceedingly 
light,  the  body  often  omiiiUm;  of  little  beaidei  ■ 
rim  fiuteDod  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  aile.  Thua 
wo  find  Diomed,  in  hia  noc 
enemy'!  camp,  deliberating 
Bwa;  the  iplendid  chariot  of  Hhenu  by  the  pole, 
or  to  cairy  it  off  on  hia  ihonlder.  {IL  x.  503— &a5). 
In  later  timei  the  cbariola  were  chieHy  em- 
played  in  the  public  game*.  Tbcii  fbnn  wat  the 
■ame,  eitcpt  that  they  were  mare  elegantly  deca- 
nted. Chnnota  wore  not  much  uied  by  the  Ro- 
mani.  The  moel  pplendid  kind  weM  the  quad- 
rigae, in  which  the  ttonuin  gencnlt  and  emperoii 
T«Le  when  thoy  triumphed.  The  bod;  of  the 
triumohal  cor  waa  cyliudrical,  a>  we  oOon  tee  il 
richcd   with 


^lITIZre, 


:   Hor.  £ 


1.2-2) 


aud  ivory  (Ov.  Triil.  iv,  2.  63,  Fast. 
The  utmoit  ikill  of  the  painter  azid  the  iculptar 
wat  eiD[Joyed  to  enhance  ill  beauty  and  iplcndoiir. 
If  ore  particulariy  the  eitremiiici  of  the  axle,  of 
the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
the  form  of  animali'  head*.  Wroatht  of  laurel 
were  (ometimea  hung  round  it  (carmm  lauriyt' 
mm,  Claudinn,  D*  Laid.  5K/.iii.  20,  Tcri.  Coni. 
Hamtr.  I3U),  and  were  abo  fixed  to  the  heada  of 
tb*  ton  iDow-whila  hoi»efc.{M«rt.  viL  7.)  The 
car  wai  eleTaled  ao  that  he  who  triumphed  might 
be  the  moil  conapicuoui  peraon  in  the  proceaatnii, 
aud  itte  the  aame  reaaoB  he  wai  obliged  to  aland 
erect  <»  cwm  ^MtU  tiana^  Orid,  I.  o.>  The 
triunphal  car  had  in  genent  no  pole,  the  honca 
being  led  by  men  wba  were  atationed  at  their 


Jittflii,  Flin.  H.  .V.  J 


in  the  V: 


in  example  of  which  lait  i 
tding  woodcut  from   an   anc 
among  the  i 


bRintlful 


No  palna  were  apared  in 
Pliny  informi  ui  (/A  A',  niii.  19)  that  aoma 
of  the  moat  eminent  aniata  were  employed  upon 
them.  In  numcreui  initancea  they  w«n  di>- 
aigncd  to  perpetuate  the  Titme  of  Ihnie  who  had 
araquered  in  the  chariot-race.  (Paua.  vL  Ifl.)  Ai 
the  emblem  of  Tictory,  (he  quadriga  waa  aome- 
tlmei  adopted  by  the  Uomana  to  grace  the  trium- 
pbnl  arch  by  Iniiig  ptaeeil  on  iu  aummlt ;  and 
oTen  in  the  priisle  bauan  of  great  fimilici, 
chariota  were  dimlnTcd  aa  the  Indicationa  of  lank, 
or  (ho  memoriua  of  canqueit  and  of  trlompb. 
(Juv.  Tiii.  3.)  [J.  Y.J 

CURSO'RES,  tla™,  whoae  duty  it  waa  to 
nm  before  the  carriage  of  (heir  maitert,  for  the 
tame  purpoae  a>  our  oulriden.  They  were  not 
lucd  during  the  limci  of  the  republic,  but  appear 
to  hare  lint  come  Into  fiiibion  in  ihemiddle  of  tho 
fini  century  of  the  Chr^aiian  aera.  The  alarei 
employed  for  thia    pnrpoae  appear  to   have  ti*- 

Iaently  been  Numidiana     (Senec  £>.  67,  136  : 
larc  ill  47,  ili.  24  ;    Pclren.  2S.)      The   word 
cutwrea   wa*  alao  applied   to  all   alsTea,  whom 
their  nuileti  employed  in  canylng  letleri,  mei- 
•agea,  &c     (SueL  ffer.  49,  Til.  9:  TaciL  Jgric. 
43.) 
CDRSUS.    [Cmctr*,] 
CUHU'LIS  SELLA.    TSm-t*  Ciiacnw.] 
CUSTO'DES.    rCoiiiTiA,p.S36,b.] 
CtTSTOTlES,     CUSTO'DlAK       [CAsTHi, 
p.  250,  b.] 
CUSTOS  URBI3.    (PnAirxcriis  Urbi-J 
Clf'ATHUS  (■i«0Dr).  i>  <"ic  of  (he  nnmenina 
worda,  containing  the  element  mui  and  ligniiying 
aameihing  hollow:  it  it  anilied,  for  example,  to 
(he  hollow  of  the  hand.     Ita  general  meaning  it  a 
ei^  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  conttantly  occnra  aa  the 
name  of  a  aort  of  drinking  Teiael  used  by  (ho  Ro- 
mnni,  who  borrowed  i(  from  the  Qiecki  (^Varro, 
Dt  Uy.  Lot.  t.  !34,  ed.  MUiler)  ;  bnt  whether 
it  deaignatea  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  waa 
drank,  or  the  amall  ladle  by  mana  of  which  it 
laferred  from  the  mixing-bowl  {gpariifi) 
drinking-cu|^  ia  a  diaputcd  point.     Oirlli 
hat  il  i>  never  uaed  in  tfae  latter  aense, 
and  that  the  ladle  wu  called  hlxmii,  or  tnila 
ntaia  (Ad  Horvl.  Oarm.  iii.  8.  13).     Bnt  the 
wimgea  in  which  the  word  occtirt  bear  out  the 
ipinion  of  Becker,  that  the  ladle  waa  called  9- 


CrUBALUM. 
•du  (See  tbe  Luicau  of  Scott  and  Liddell, 
S«i!«  ud  Jacobiti,  nd  Fuaolui ;  Becker, 
OariUa,  toL  L  p,  463.)  Two  of  tfaw:  c^alhi 
ire  Rpmenled  in  ttie  picceding  woodcat,  fnni 
Ihe  MaKo  Boriamko,  vol.  it.  pL  12.  Thfy  were 
nnallj  of  bconia  at  iiItn.  The  efoAia  it  n- 
IhthI  to  u  >  meuqn  of  the  quuitilf  of  wine 
vllich  B  perMU  dtsnk.  (Hir.  Omn.  iiL  8.  13,  19. 
12.)  A  ^ie  WBB  ^ipoinled  lo  >u|)pljr  the  dnuk- 
ing-cifa  of  tbe  IsDqaetcn  bj  ntsai  of  the  9- 
ottu.  (Hn.  Oirm.  L  39.  8  1  SucL  t^u;  49  ; 
Jut.  Sol  ii.  46.) 

AnoUier  •eoH  hi  which  the  word  occnn  ii,  in 
■iirg«7,  for  ■  cnp  for  cu]^ing  {Ariitoph.  Xjn. 
444,  Pax.  642  ;  ArirtoL  PrM.^x.  9). 

The  Bfodau  wu  a  definite  mcaBnre,  with  Wh 
tleGreeki  >nd  the  Rani>n>,contiuningone-twelfUi 
of  the  mrtariia.  ItwMtha  BKia,  conaiderBd  with 
nfa«DCc  to  the  lalariiu  sa  the  unit ;  hence  we 
hiTe  tentav  uted  for  a  leuc^l  coatnining  the  liith 
of  (he  aarfarttu,  or  two  QDl^t,  fuufnini  for  one 
nnilninin^  three  ej/aiki,  trinu  for  four  cyatki,  qurn- 
aaa  ftir  Kto  cjailii,  &c.  <M'unD.  De  PonJari- 
Im,  Mtmmrii,  &c  ;  Huuej  On  Ancitat  Wtiy/Ot, 


Ac) 


[P.  S.] 


CrCLAS  (ioi,ikit\  a  cireulu  toIm  worn  bj 
women,  to  the  boUom '  of  which  a  border  wu 
affiled,  inlaid  with  gold.  (Prop.  it.  7.  40.)  Alea- 
aider  Sevenu,  in  hii  other  sLtempts  to  reaCrain  tho 
loiuiy  of  hia  age,  ordained  that  women  ahonld 
poaacaa  onlj  one  cjclai  ench,  and  that  it  abonld 
bat  be  adorned  with  more  than  iix  andae  of  gofd. 
(buDp.  Alfx.  Sa.  41.)  Tbe  cjolaa  apfean  lo 
hare  boen  uanally  made  of  aomB  thin  material 
(bwa  ta  tgdiuU,  Jqt.  tL  2G9).  It  i>  nlated, 
imow  other  inataneea  of  Caligala'a  effominacj, 
that  ha  lometiinea  went  into  public  in  a  garment 
of  ihij  dtMTiptioa.     (Snet  Cai.  S3.) 

CyCLOPBIA.    [Aiicajr»7ruBA]. 

CYUA  (niiia),  in anhiteclure, an  Bget,»wav^ 
ihaped  moulding,  conaialing  of  two  currea,  tho 
ose  concBTe  and  the  other  camei.  There  were 
two  fbrmi,  tbe  cyma  rtctat  which  wet  concsie  aboie, 
and  coniex  below,  thna,  3>  aad  the  gma  ntvno, 
which  waa  convex  aboTe  and  concave  below,  thua, 

tup)  ia  alao  uaed,  and  ii  indeed  the  mors  common 
Dine.  The  original  form  of  the  q/nmtiam,  waa, 
howera-,  a  aimple  hollow  (the  eaeetio)  thui  ~7' 
Thia  wai  called  the  q/matium  Doriaan,  and  the 
other  the  tfoatum  Labiam.  (Aeach.  Ft.  70,  ed. 
DindorC ;  BUckh.  Oxj,.  Jtucr.  toL  L  p.  284  ;  VitniT. 
ill  3.  a.  5.  g  7,  Schn.  it.  6.  |  2—6  ;  Oniter,  Ima: 
p.  cerii ;  MUller,  Ardaei.  d.  Kmut,  %  274 ;  Maoch, 
Or.  tmd  Rom.  Boaard,  pp.  6,  7  :  for  example*,  lae 
lhe|n>fileaimp.8SB.  (P.S.] 

CYMATIUM.    [C™*.] 

CYMBA  (K^ffo)  ia  derired  from  irf^i,  a 
hoDow,  and  ia  employed  to  ligni^  any  amall  kind 
•f  boat  nafd  on  lakei,  riTen,  &c  (Cin  IMOf.uL 
14;  Abi.  tL  303.)  It  appeal*  to  have  been  much 
the  Mune  aa  the  ^rior  and  latpAa. 

CY'MBALUM  (Ki^aXm),  ■    ■  ■     ■ 

he  wol  ■  ■ 

.    /  Oieefc,  being  derJTed  from  tifilc  ,  _ 

luUow,  with  which  tho  J^lin  <3«At^  cyftiina,  dtc. 
nnected.     SeTeial  kmda  of  cymbali 
nimeut*,  and  on  the  other 
:*  hare  been  preaerred  by 


CYHBALUM.  SAt 

the  gmmnariana  and  leiicographera  }  but  the  de< 
acriptiona  of  the  latter  are  10  vague,  that  it  i*  im- 
poaaible  to  identify  one  with  the  other.  A  birgu 
claat  of  cymbals  waa  termed  ifwu/uiTa,  which,  if 
they  were  rally  distinct  Emm  the  (pifraAa,  ai 
Spohn  and  Lampe  inppoie,  cnnnot  now  be  einctlv 
deacHbed.  [Crotaluh.]  The  annexed  drawing 
of  a  Kpsv/ia  ia  taken  from  an  ancient  marble,  and 
inaertcd  on  the  anlhority  of  Spohn  ( Afiacitf.  see  1, 
art.  6.  fi»  44). 


Tho  Kpi/atAa  mentioned  in  the  Homrfc  hymn 
to  ApoUo  (161—164),  were  of  this  kind,  played 
on  by  a  chorni  of  Deliana.  The  Kotilla  or  upoii- 
»^iB  were  «]*o  on  the  lame  principle,  only  played 
with  the  foot,  and  inserted  in  the  *boe  of  the  per> 
fimner ;  thej  wen  u*ed  by  flute-player*,  perhspa 
to  beat  time  to  their  niuaic.  (Pollux,  i.  83.) 
Other  kuida  of  cymbal*  wei^  the  wAorr^,  nn 
Enventinn  of  Archytaa,  mentioned  by  Arislolta 
(Pol.  Till  S),  and  ita  dimimniTO  irAarr«7rfnoi', 
which,  from  the  deacription  of  Julius  Potlui 
and  HeaycfaiuB  (a.  0.),  sppora  to  hare  been  a 
child'a  lattle:  i£<«aftt,  the  two  ™rts  of  which 
Suidas  telta  u*  (1.  v.)  were  made  of  diSnent  male- 
teriali  tiir  the  alee  of  variety  of  aound:  irffr^Aiu, 
mentioned  in  die  frngmenta  of  Aochylna,  with 
aeTeral  othen,  noted  by  l^ampe  in  hia  work  D« 
Q/mbaiu,  but  perhapa  without  aufllcient  authority. 
Tho  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  tho  form  of  two 
half  ^obea,  either  running  off  toward*  a  point  ao 
a*  to  be  graaped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  « 


handle.  It  waa  comnonly  of  brann,  hot  aoma- 
time*  of  b«*et  material,  to  which  Atiatoplums 
illadet  (Aowu,  130S),    The  pteceding  woodcot 
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of  R  cvmbalUtria  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble, 
and  given  on  the  authority  of  Lanipe. 

The  cymbal  was  a  vcir  ancient  instrument^ 
being  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus, 
Junoi,  and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the 
East,  from  whence,  througn  the  Phoenicians,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  (compare  Martial^s  BcuHca 
Chtmoto).  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from 
2  Chron.  r.  12,  13 ;  Nehem.  xil  27)  to  hare  been 
an  instniment  in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first 
hear  of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies, 
which  were  introduced  from  Etruria.  (zxxix.  9.) 

For  Mtrjim<t  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  e^.Wa,  see  SiST&srM.  [B.  J.] 

CYRBRI8  (K^pSfit),     [AxoNES.] 

CYZICB'NUS  OECUS.    [Domus]. 

CYZICENUS  NUMMDS.    [Statbr]. 


D. 


DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (5aifToXioa^icT?),acase  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept.  (Mart,  xi.  59.)  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of 
jewels.  We  learn  from  Pliny  {If.  iV.  xxxvii.  5), 
that  Scaurus,  the  step-son  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  that  his  was  the  only  one  tiU  Pompey  brought 
to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithridates,  which  he 
placed  m  the  capitol. 

DA'CTYLUS  (MicTvXos),  a  Greek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  dwittu^  each  signifying  a 


finger-breadth^  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
foot    [Pes.]     (See  the  Tables.) 
DADU'CHUS.     [Elkusinia.] 


part  < 
[P.S. 


] 


DAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  (JofJoAo,  9at- 
S^cia),  were  names  used  by  the  Greeks  to  sig- 
nify those  early  works  of  art  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Daedalus,  and  especially  the  ancient 
wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
bright  colours  and  real  drapery,  which  were  the 
earliest  kno^-n  forms  of  the  images  of  the  godti, 
after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  j 
were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  (See 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.^  art  Daedalus^ 
vol.  L  p.  928.)  [P.  S.] 

DAE'DALA  (9odia\a\  a  festival,  celebrated  in 
Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  Nv/iK^ew/x^yi; 
or  TcX«fa  (Pans.  ix.  2.  §  5).  Its  origin  and  mode 
of  celebration  arc  thus  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
3.  §  I ,  &c) :  —  Hera  was  once  angry  with  Zeus,  and 
withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Zeus  not  being  able 
to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who 
then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  was  said  to  be 
unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus  to  get  a 
wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a  chariot, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  ma^ry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband^s  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  Platacans  solemnised  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  ewes  its  name  to 
Ao/doXa,  the  namo  by  which,  in  ancient  times, 
•tataes  were  designated.  (See  preceding  article.) 
Pausaniaa  was  told  that  the  festival  was  held 
«v«cy-  seventh  year,  bnt  be  believes  that  it  took 
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place  at  shorter  intervals,  though  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  exact  time. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Plataeans 
alone,  and  was  called  the  Cesser  Daedala  (AaiSaAa 
fiiKpd\  and  was  celebrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  In  tbe  neigh bonrhood  of  Alalcnmcne  was 
the  greatest  oak-ferest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a 
number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Pla* 
taeans  went,  and  exposed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to 
the  ravens,  attentively  watching  upon  which  tree 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat, 
would  settle ;  and  the  trees  on  which  any  of  the 
ravens  settled,  were  cut  down  and  worked  into 
daedala,  i.  a.  roughly  hcMm  statnea. 

The^reo^  Daedala  (AalBaka  /iCTtUa),  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined  by 
the  other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ; 
because  at  one  time  when  the  Plataeans  were  ab- 
sent from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
celebrated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of 
the  lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in 
the  manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  loi 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeee,  Coroneia,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeroneia,  Orchomenos,  Lebadeia,  and 
Thebes;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in 
common.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus ;  here  a  ststue  of  Hera  was  adorned 
and  raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the 
procession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot 
in  what  order  they  were  to  form  the  procession, 
and  drove  their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and 
up  mount  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an 
altar  was  erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted 
together  like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with 
a  qtmntity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persona  of 
rank,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each 
a  heifer  to  Hera,  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed 
the  daedala  upon  the .  altar.  For  those  who  did 
not  possess  sufficient  means,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  small  sheep,  but  all  their  offerings  were  burnt 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  per- 
sons. The  fire  consumed  both  offerings  and  altar, 
and  the  immense  flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far 
and  wide. 

'J'hc  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given 
by  Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (apud  Euseb.  De  Pra^ 
paraU  Evang.  iii.  p.  83,  and  Fragm.  p.  759,  Slc 
ed.  WytUmb.),  who  wrote  a  work  on  tho  Plataean 
daedala  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Plutarch  re- 
presents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes ;  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statne  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala,  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeas 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had 
been  subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restor* 
ation  of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Creuzer, 
.^bol.  imd  MythoL  ii.  p.  580,  and  Mailer's  Or- 
ckom.  p.  216,  &.C  2d  edit.)  [L.  S.J 

DAMARE'TION  {Aafiaphtiow  xP^^ov)^  » 
Sicilian  coin,  respecting  which  there  is  much  dis* 
pute.  Diodorus  tells  us  (xi.  26)  that  after  Gelon'fe 
great  victory  over  the  (Carthaginians  at  Himeca,  hie 
wife  Damarete  prevailed  upon  him  to  giant  them 
moderate  terms  of  peace ;  and  that  the  Cartba- 
gimans,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude,  presented 
Damarete  with  a  golden  crown  of  one  hundred 
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laleuts*  weight ;  upon  receiving  which,  the  itrack 
the  coin,  which  waa  called,  after  her,  8a/4ap^«oy, 
and  which  contained  ten  Attic  drachmae,  and  waa 
called  by  the  Siciliana  >  v€miKorrd\n-poy,  from 
ita  weight.  (Compu  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  ii.  1.) 
The  atocy  la  tohl  aomewhat  differently  by  other 
writera,  namely,  that  Damarete  and  the  ladiea  of 
the  ooort  gave  up  their  omamenta  to  be  coined  into 
money,  in  order  to  supply  Oelon^a  iieceaaitiea  during 
the  war.  (Pollux,  ix.  85  ;  Heaych.  «.  v,  Atinapi- 
rtoif,)  In  nn  epignun  aacribed  to  Simonidea,  who 
waa  probably  living  at  the  court  of  Qelon  at  thia 
very  time  (Schol  ad  Pmd.  PyOu  L  155  ;  Aidh,  PaL 
vi  214  ;  No.  196,  Schneidewin),  it  ia  aaid  that 
Gelon  and  hia  brothen  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
Apolloi,  after  their  victory  over  the  barbaruma,  a 
tripod  Aap«r(ov  xpiwov,  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bentley  ia  nght  in  reading  Ao/iopcr^v, 
but  it  ia  not  equally  certain  whether  the  hist  two 
linea  of  the  epigram  are  not  altogether  apuriona. 
(Comp.  Schneidewin,  ad  loe,,  and  B5ckh,  MelroL 
UiUmnck,  p.  304.)  At  all  eventa,  the  paaaage  ia 
an  indication  of  the  uniform  tradition  reapecting 
thia  *^Damaretian  gold  ;^  the  exact  hiatory  of 
arhich  ia  of  very  litt£»  oonaeqnence  compared  with 
the  identification  of  the  coinage  to  which  the  atate- 
menta  refer.  From  all  the  diacuasion  of  thia  point 
by  Eckhel,  MuUer,  Huaaey,  Bdckh,  and  othera, 
the  moat  probable  concluaion  aeema  to  be  that  the 
coin  waa  of  goid  and  not  of  tihcer  (although  coina 
of  equal  value  were  at  some  time  or  other  atmck 
in  adver  alao),  and  that  the  atatementa  which  give 
ita  weight  aa  fifty  Sicilian  litraa,  or  ten  Attic 
diachmae,  are  to  be  understood,  not  literally  of  ita 
tac^^  but  of  its  vabte^  aa  eatimatcd  by  thoae 
UM^u^  cf  nicer :  in  short,  it  waa  a  gold  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  fifty  litrae  or  ten  Attic  drachmae  of 
ailver ;  that  ia,  a  half  atater.  (Eckhel,  DocL  Num. 
VeL  vol  L  p.  250  ;  Huaaey,  On  Andent  Weitfhia, 
p.  57.  &c. ;  Bdckh,  Metrologiache  Untermc^mngeHy 
p.304,&c.)  [P.S.] 

DAMIURGL    [DKaiiuROi.] 

DAMNUM.  Damnum  signifies  generally  any 
loBs  or  damage  which  a  person  baa  auatained  in  his 
proper^  (damnum  datura,  factum),  or  damage 
which  he  haa  reaaon  to  fear  (damnum  infectnm). 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  a.  2.)  Damnum  actually  done  ia 
generally  called  damnum  aimply.  The  liability  to 
make  good  a  loaa  ia  piaestare  damnum. 

The  cauaea  of  damage  are  either  chance,  acci- 
dent (caaua)^  or  the  free  acta  or  oraiasiona  of  rea- 
sonable human  beings.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  5.  §  2.) 
If  the  damnum  ia  cauaed  by  the  juat  exerciae  of  a 
right,  it  ia  indirect.  In  any  other  caae  it  ia  direct 
or  injuria  datum  ;  and  when  it  ia  injuria  datum, 
there  may  be  neither  dolus  nor  culpa,  or  there  may 
be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  obligation  to  make  compensation  for  damage 
irises  either  from  dolus  malus,  culpa,  and  mora, 
which  in  frbct  is  included  in  culpa,  and  out  of  con- 
ttacta.  A  man  ia  not  bound  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  indirect  loaa  or  damage  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
s.  26 ;  47.  tit  9.  a.  3.  §  7);  nor  for  direct  damage, 
if  neither  dolus  nor  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  him, 
asifhebemad.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  5.  §  2,  30.  §  3  ; 
Thibaut,  Syttem^  &c^  9th  ed.  §  163.)  Aa  to 
damage  done  by  an  animal,  aee  Paupbribs.  [G.L.] 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM,  ia  damage  (dam- 
num^ not  done,  but  apprehended.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
s.  2.1  The  praetor^s  edict  provided  for  such  cases. 
If  the  building  of  one  man  threatened  damage  to 
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another  in  consequence  of  its  dilapidated  state,  the 
owner  of  the  dilapidated  property  might  be  required 
to  repair  it  or  to  give  aecurity  againat  any  damage 
that  might  be  cauaed  by  the  state  of  hia  building. 
The  aecurity  (cautio)  waa  demanded  by  an  actio  in 
&ctum,  in  all  caaea  where  the  aecurity  could  be 
required.  Every  peraon  who  waa  in  posseaaion  of  the 
property  that  waa  threatened,  whether  aa  owner  or 
in  any  other  right  (but  not  a  bonae  fidei  poaaeasorX 
could  claim  this  cautio.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2  ; 
13.  §  5, 18 ;  13.  9  4,  9.)  The  owner  of  the  ruinous 
proper^  or  any  pexson  who  had  a  right  therein,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  possessor,  might  be  required  to  give  thia 
cautio,  which  might  be  given  by  a  simple  promiae 
or  by  giving  auretiea.  The  complainant  had  to 
awear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio  calumniae 
cauaa  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  a.  7  ;  idqvb  .  non  .  k.  k. 
SB  .  PACBBB  .  IVRAVBSIT.  Tab.  Vel.  cxx.) 

If  the  defendant  wrongfully  refused  to  give  the 
aecurity,  the  complainant  waa  empowered  to  enter 
upon  the  property  which  threatened  the  damage, 
and  apparently  for  the  purpoae  of  protecting  him- 
aelf  agamat  it ;  if  thia  produced  no  reanlt,  uie  de- 
fendant waa  ejected,  and  the  complainant  waa 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  the 
defendant  lost  all  hia  righta  to  it 

If  a  ruinoua  houae  (aedea  ruinoaae)  fell  and 
damaged  a  neighbour  before  any  cautio  had  been 
given,  all  the  right  that  the  damaged  person  had 
was  to  retain  the  materials  that  had  fallen  on  his 
land  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  ss.  6,  7.  §§  2, 8)  ;  but  it  seema 
that  the  owner  of  the  ruinoua  house  could,  if  he 
liked,  pack  up  the  materials  and  carry  them  ofl^ 
( Cic.  Tap.  4,  In  Verr.  i.  56  ;  Inst  4.  tit.  5  ;  Thi- 
baut, System,  &c.  §  274,  &c  9th  ed.)       [G.  L.] 

DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM.  The  moat 
usual  form  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Damnum  in- 
juria datum  was  by  the  Lex  Aquilia  (Dig.  9.  tit  2), 
which  repealed  all  previous  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  Lex  Aquilia  waa  a  plebiacitum,  which 
was  proposed  by  Aquilius,  a  tribunus  plebis.  If  the 
owner  of  the  disunaged  thing  sued,  there  might  be 
two  cases.  The  damage  might  be  done  by  cor* 
poreal  contact  of  the  wrongdoer  (corpore),  or  by 
something  which  he  directed,  and  done  to  another 
tiling  (corpus),  so  as  to  impair  its  value  or  destroy 
it ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the  directa  actio 
L^is  Aquiliae.  The  first  chapter  provided  that 
if  a  man  killed  (injuria,  that  is,  dole  aut  culpa. 
Gains,  iiL  21 1)  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum 
numero  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  waa 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  year  preceding  the  unlaw- 
ful act  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfully  denied  the  fact 
of  the  damage,  he  was  liable  to  make  compensation 
to  double  the  value.  The  third  chi4)ter  provided 
for  the  caae  of  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum, 
Slc.)  being  damaged,  or  any  thing  else  being 
damaged  or  destroyed.  In  this  case  he  had  to 
pay  the  highest  value  that  the  thing  had  within 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  unlawful  act  If 
the  damage  was  done  to  a  thing  (corpus),  but  not 
by  a  corpus,  there  waa  an  actio  utilis  Legis  Aqui- 
liae, which  ia  alao  an  actio  in  factum  or  on  the 
case.  Such  a  caae  would  occur  when,  for  inatance, 
a  man  should  purposely  drive  his  neighbour^  beast 
into  a  river  and  it  ahould  perish  there.  (Dig.  9. 
tit  2.  a.  7.  §  3,  9.) 

If  the  thing  was  not  damaged,  but  the  owner 
waa  damaged,  there  might  be  an  actio  in  &ctum  ; 
aa,  for  instance,  if  a  man  out  of  oompaasion  loosed 
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wiotber  man's  sIrtg  who  was  hound  and  to  garv 
him  the  opportxmity  of  eso^ing.  A  man  who 
was  not  owner,  might  have  an  actio  utilis  lens 
Aquiliae  or  in  fiutum,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  vie 
thing,  as  a  fructuarius,  nsuarius,  a  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, or  a  person  who  had  received  a  thing  as  a 
pledge. 

If  a  man^  slave  was  killed,  the  owner  might 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  and 
prosecute  for  a  capital  ofl^nce. 

(Cic.  Pro  Ro$cio  Comoedo^  ell;  Oaius,  iii. 
210,  &c  ;  Inst  4.  tit  3  ;  Thibant,  SyOem^  &c., 
.9th  ed.  §  551,  &c. ;  Rein,  Dot  RomigcJte  Privat- 
ncki.)  [O.  L.] 

DAMOSIA  (SofUNrfa),  the  escort  or  suite  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of 
his  tent-comrades  {av<rK7itfoi\  to  whom  the  pole- 
marchs,  Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (Sftoioi) 
also  belonged  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac  xiii.  1);  of  the 
prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players,  volunteers  in  the 
army  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  7),  Olympian  conquerors 
(Pint  Lyo,  2*i),  public  servants,  &c.  The  two 
cphors,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  expedi- 
tions, also  formed  part  of  the  damosia.  (MUIler, 
Dorians^  iii.  12.  §  5.) 

DAN  ACE  (8ai<vUn7),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesj'chius  {*.  o.)  worth  a  little  more 
than  an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was 
a  Persian  coin.  (Pollux,  ix.  82,  and  Hemster.  ad 
loo.)  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  obolos, 
which  was  placed  in  the  moutn  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  ferryman  in  Hades  (Hesych.  «.  o. ;  Lucian,  De 
LttctUf  c.  10,  Mort,  Dial,  i.  3,  xi.  4,  xxil  1.)  At 
the  opening  of  a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a 
coin  was  found  between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse. 
(Stackelberg,  Die  Gr'dber  der  HeUenen^  p.  42  ; 
Becker,  CharUdea^  vol.  iL  p.  1 70.) 

DANEISMA  (SaycKT^).    [Fbnus.] 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  (Pwi^fnt<i>opia\  a  festival 
celebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenius  or  Clalaxius.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  laurel  branches  (Jiiipvm) 
which  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
celebration.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given 
by  Proclus  {Chrestomath.  p.  11).  At  one  time  all 
the  Aeolians  of  Ame  and  the  adjacent  districts,  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
hisgians,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country. 
But  when  the  day  came  on  which  both  parties  had 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went 
with  laurol-boughs  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  But 
Polematas,  the  general  of  the  Boeotians,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  young  roan  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  who 
made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  Thebaiis,  with  laurel-boughs  in  their 
hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  after  tnis  vision,  both  parties  again  were 
engaged  in  close  combat,  Polematas  gained  the 
victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  being  he  had  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  continues  Proclus,  this 
custom  has  been  strictly  observed.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  he  adds:  —  At  the  daphne- 
phoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive  wood  with  gar- 
lands of  laurel  and  various  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
it  a  brszen  globe  is  placed,  frtm  which  sma^er 
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ones  are  suspended ;  purple  garlands,  ibanflr  than 
those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered  with  » 
crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  g^obe  on  the 
top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical  with 
Apollo ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first, 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the 
year.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a 
youth,  whose  fiither  and  mother  must  be  living. 
This  youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  10. 
§  4),  chosen  priest  of  Apollo  eveiy  year,  and  called 
9a4>yfi^pos :  he  was  always  of  a  handsome  figure 
and  strong,  and  taken  firom  the  most  distinguished 
fiimilies  of  Thebes.  Immediately  before  this 
youthful  priest  walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who 
bore  the  adorned  piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was 
called  xwci.  The  priest  followed,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  laurel -branch,  with  dishevelled  and  floating 
hair,  wearing  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  a 
magnificent  robe  w:faich  reached  down  to  his  feet 
(iro8^f»i)t),  and  a  kind  of  shoes  called  'I^ucpcCriSct, 
from  the  general,  Iphicrates,  who  had  first  intro- 
duced  them.  Behind  the  priest  there  fi>llowed  a 
choir  of  maid'.'n^  with  boughs  in  their  hands  and 
singing  hynms.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  or  Galaxiua. 
It  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  wore  laurel  garlands  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  brazen  tripods,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among  them  was 
one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have 
been  subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient 
festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  fes- 
tival and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road  (Plut  Quaest, 
Gr,  12),  and  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  (5a^ 
tn^^pos)  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  chouses  of 
maidens.  This  solemnity  was  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  Apollo  at  the 
altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled  after  killing 
the  Python,  mid  was  held  in  the  month  of  Thar- 
gelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  of  Miiller  (Dor,  iL  8.  §  4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian 
boy  broke  the  purifying  laurel-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  oelebnited 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus  (op.  PkoHtim,  pi  987), 
who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoored  the  seventh 
day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  lanrel- 
bonghs  and  adorned  the  basket  (icireoy,  see  Cani- 
phorok)  with  garhinds,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
god.  Respecting  the  astronomic^  character  of 
the  daphnephoria  see  Miiller,  Orckom.  p.  215, 
2d  edit ;  and  Creuzer,  i^fmboL  und  Mv&ol,  ii. 
p.  160.  [L.S.] 

DARFCUS  (Sapcuc^;),  or,  to  give  the  name  in 
full,  ffrariip  9apttK6s^  ihe  ataierjqf  Dareius  (Thuc 
viii.  28),  was  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned  and 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  other  with  i 
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•oi«  ol  qnadata  incvia  «r  deep  cMt  We  know 
ftntti  Herodottia  (it.  1^>  that  Dazms^  the  md  of 
Uj-vtupM,  ivfornbed  Ae  Penkn  euirency,  and 
•tamped  g<Ad  of  the  purest  standard ;  and  it  is 
genersUy  bdieved  that  the  daxicus  was  so  called 
ft«m  mm.  H^opocritioD,  however,  says  («.  v.) 
that  the  name  waa  older  than  this  Cttfenia,  and 
taken  from  an  caiiier  king-.  Gesenius  {Hebr, 
Luteom)  aapposes  the  muae  to  be  derived  firon  aa 
ancient  Pensiaa  wwd  aignifying  king,  or  royal 
pakce,  or  t^  bow  of  the  king,  in  alteiion  to  the 
figure  stamped  npon  it.  The  best  antharsv  how* 
evei^  think  that  there  ia  no  snffieient  ground  for 
supposing  either  the  name  or  the  coin  to  be  older 
than  DaieiilB,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  (Bdckh, 
MetroL  UfOmwdu  p.  129;  Gwte,  Hittay  of 
GrtecB^  ToL  iv.  pi  820l) 

'  Thia  coin  had  a  Teiy  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Pesaian  empire,  ibut  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiea  of  Clears 
ahqs  was  a  daiicus  a  month  (Xeiv  Anak,  L  3. 
I  31)  ;  and  the  same  pay  wea  offered  to  the  same 
treope  l^  Thtmbrioii«  a  Lacedaemonian  general 
(/Md.YH.6.§lX  In  the  later  books  of  l^e  Old 
Testament  the  darions  is  supposed  to  be  mantioDed 

tnder  the  names  of  adavkon  <|)3T|t>and  darke- 
mon  (]^D2l"T5)-  (See  '  Chron.  txii.  7 ;  Ena,  viiL 
27,  n.  69  ';*Neliem.  vXl  70, 11.) 

All  ancient  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the 
daricuB  was  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Lydian 
and  Attic  stater;  that  is,  it  was  equal  in  weight  to 
two  Attic  dracliniae.  (Horpocr. ;  Lex.  aeg.  ; 
Suid. ;  Schol.  ad  AristopL  EccL  59».)  This, 
according  to  the  ordinarv  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
10:1,  would  make  its  value  equal  to  twenty  siWer 
drachmae ;  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Xinophon  {Anab.i,  7.  §  18  ;  comp.  Arrian.  Anab. 
iv.  18). 

Five  darics  made  a  mina  of  silver,  and  800 
darica  a  talent.  Xenophon  also  mentions  half 
darics  (fifuZapeUovs,  Anab.  L  3.  §  21.) 

The  value  of  the  dnricus  in  our  money,  computed 
from  the  drachma,  is  IBs.  M. ;  but  if  reckoned  by 
comparison  with  our  gold  money,  it  is  worth  much 
more.  The  dxirics  in  the  British  Museum  weigh 
128'4  grains  and  128*6  grains,  respectively. 
Hnssey  (Ancient  Weiffhts^  &c  vii.  8)  calculates 
the  daricus  as  containing  on  an  average  about  123*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value 
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of  a  sovereign,  or  about  lU  Is.  lOi.  1*76 


•"  11512 
iSulhings. 

Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us  ;  their 
scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet,  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted 
down  and  rccoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  were  also  silver  darics,  bearing  the  same 
device  as  the  gold,  namely,  the  figure  of  an 
arehcr.  (Plut  am.  10;  Aelian.  V,  H.  i  22.) 
Their  weights  vazy  from  224  to  230  grains: 
those  of  the  latter  weight  must  have  been  struck, 
as  waa  not  very  unusual  in  old  coinages,  some- 
what above  the  true  weight ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  didxachms  of  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian 
•tandard. 

In  allusion  to  the  device  of  an  archer,  the 
darics  were  often  called  rd^oroi,  and  it  is  related  of 
Agesilaua,  that,  when  recalled  to  Greece,  he  said 
that  the  Persian  king  had  driven  him  out  of  Asia 
by  meana  of  30,000  bowmen,  referring  to  the  sum 


which  was  entmsted  to  Tiroocrates  the  Rhodian  to 
bribe  the  demagogues  of  Thebes  and  Athens  to 
make  his  presence  necessary  at  home.  (Plut,  A^. 
15,  Artwt.  20,  Laem.  ApopbU.  p.  181.)  Ary- 
andes,  who  waa  af^inted  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
struck  these  silver  coins,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
coinage  of  Bareias  Hystaspia.     (Herod,  ir.  166.) 
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BE'BITOR.    [Oblioationes.] 

DECADU'CHI  (8€ico3oDxoO»  ^^^  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.  c.  403.  (Harpocrat 
8.  c.)  They  were  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one 
from  each  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  §§  23,  74)  ;  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  thev  sent  ambas* 
sadors  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  They  remained 
masters  of  Athens  till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus 
obtiuned  possession  of  the  city  and  the  democracy 
was  restored.  (Lys,  c  JSratosih,  p.  420  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen,  AUerthumsk.  vol.  L  p.  646,  2d  ed.) 

DECAHCHIA  or  DECADA'RCHIA  (J«ic<v- 
X^o,  3€ica8apx^<t)i  was  a  supreme  council  esta* 
blished  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  a 
Spartan  harmost  It  always  consisted  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  aristocmtical  party.  (Har- 
pocrat, B.V.  ;  Schneider,  (uf  Aristot.  PoL  it  146, 
147.)  This  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  by  Lysander  at  Ephesus. 
(Plut  Lys.  5  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  AUerthumsk. 
voLi.  p.  617,  2d  ed.) 

BECASMUS  {l€KwriJL6$\  bribery.  There 
were  two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens:  one, 
called  h^Koffftov  ypcupt\^  Uy  against  the  person 
who  gave  the  bribe  :  and  the  other,  called  l^tprnw 
or  8c»po3oic(ar  ypai^  against  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it  (Pollux,  viil  42.)  These  actions  ap- 
plied to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  public  as- 
semblies of  the  people  (ainStKdCuv  r^v  iKKXrivUpf^ 
Aesch.  e.  Timarch.  p.  12),  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  fiovXt]^  and  of  the  public 
advocates  (o'vyTrydpoi,  'Dtm.  o.  Steph*  il  p.  1137. 
1).  Bemosthenes  {De  Falsa  Leg,  p.  343),  in- 
deed, says  that  orators  were  forbidden  by  the  law, 
not  merely  to  abstain  from  receiving  gifts  for  the 
injury  of  the  state,  but  even  to  receive  any  present 
at  alL 
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According  to  Aristotle  (apud  HarpoertU,  «. «. 
dcjci^wv),  Anytns  was  the  first  person  at  Athens 
who  bribed  the  judges  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Platarch  {CorioL  c.  14)  that  he  did  so,  when  he 
was  chai^ged  of  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at 
Pylos,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.  Other 
writers  say  that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who 
bribed  the  judges.  (Petit  Leg,  AU,  p.  427,  and 
Duker^s  note.) 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Dem.  cStepk,  i.e.)  The 
punishment  on  conviction  of  the  defendant  was 
death,  or  payment  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
gift  received,  to  which  the  court  might  add  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  (trpocrifirifia).  Thus  Demoa- 
thenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fina  of  50  talents  by  an 
action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown  into  pnaon. 
(Bdckh,  PubL  Earn,  of  Jthetu,  p.  384,  2d  ed. ; 
Meier,  AU.  Process^  p.  352.) 

DECASTY'LOS.  [Tbmplom.] 
DECATB  (»«ic<4n|>.  [Dbcumab.] 
DECE'MPEDA,  a  pde  ten  feet  long,  used  hj 
the  agrimensores  in  measuring  land.  (Cic.  Pro  MU. 
27  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  15.  14  ;  Cic  PiuUpp.  xiv.  4.) 
Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  wercr  sometimes 
called  doeem/Mfafores  (Cic.  PtdUpp.  ziiL  18).  The 
deeempeda  was  in  fiict  the  standard  land-measnre; 

[AcTUa;    AGRIMSNgORBS.] 

DECEM  PRIMI.    [Sbnatus.] 
DECE'MVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Home. 
1.  Dkcbmviri  Lbgibus  Scribbndis,  were  ten 

Cirsons,  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  oft 
ws,  and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  waa  entrusted.  As  early  as  B.  c.  462,  a 
law  was  proposed  by  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  body  of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  bv 
the  patricians  (Liv.  iil  9) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  that  the  patricians 
consented  to  send  three  persons  to  Oreece,  to  col- 
lect such  informatioii  respecting  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year :  and  on  their  return,  after  considerable  dis- 
pute Detween  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  ten 
commbsioners  of  the  patrician  order  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  **  decemviri  legibus  scri- 
bendis,**  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was 
committed.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  ob- 
liged to  abdicate,  and  no  exception  was  made  even 
in  fiivour  of  the  tribunes  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  Niebuhr  has  done,  that  the  tribimo-* 
ship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  36  ;  Liv.  iii.  32  ;  Dionys.  z.  56). 
They  were  thus  entrusted  with  supreme  power  in 
the  state 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  B.&  451.  They  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  and  T.  Oenucius  Augurinus,  the  new 
consuls,  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two 
quaestores  parricidii  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and 
of  five  others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence, 
and  dispensed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  ad- 
ministered the  government  day  by  day  in  succes- 
sion as  during  an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fiuces  wei« 
only  carried  before  the  one  who  presided  for  the 
day.  (Liv.  iii.  33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
distributed  into  ten  secdons ;  which,  after  being 
Approved  of  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  were 
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engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and  set  up  in  the 
comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all 
parties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  form  of  government 
for  another  year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the 
decemvirs  said  tlMt  their  work  was  not  finished. 
Ten  new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  alone  belonged  to  the  f<nmer 
body  (Liv.  iil  35 ;  Dionys.  x.  53)  ;  and  of  his 
nine  new  colleagues,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  five  were 
plebeians.  These  magistntes  framed  several  new 
laws,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  centuries, 
and  engraven  on  two  additional  tables.  They 
acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  Each 
was  attended  by  twelve  lictora,  who  carried  not 
the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty. They  made  common  cause  with  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  plebeians  and 
their  fiimilies.  When  their  year  of  office  expired 
they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint  successors. 
Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain  that  they 
were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year ; 
since  otherwiae  they  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resign  their  office,  but  interreffes  would  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their  place. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive  ;  since  the 
decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  loigth,  the 
unjust  decision  of  Af^.  Claudius,  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  lather  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasioned 
an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.  c.  449  ;  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.  (Niebuhr,  HiaL  tf  Rome^  voL  iu 
pp.  309 — 356  ;  Arnold,  HitL  of  Rome,  voL  L  pp^ 
250—313 ;  Becker,  RomistA.  AUerthunu  vol.  u. 
part  iL  pp.  126—136.) 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  jpven 
in  a  separate  article.     [Lbx  Duodbcim  Tab.] 

2.  Dbcbmviri  LiTiBDSor  Stlitibus  Judican- 
DI8,  were  magiBtratcs  fonninff  a  court  of  justice^ 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pom- 
ponius  {de  Orig.  Jur.  Dig.  L  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  29)  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the 
year  b.  c.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales  were  first  appointed.  Livy  (iii.  55)  however 
mentions  decemvirs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very 
soon  ftAer  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
and  while  Niebuhr  (HieL  of  Rome,  vol.  ii  p.  324, 
&.C.)  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  deoemvind 
magistrates,  who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius, 
OOttling  (Geeeh.  der  Rom,  Staaitv,  p.  241,  &c) 
believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the  de- 
cemviri litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to 
Servius  Tullius.  [Cbntumviri.]  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  are  involved  in 
inextricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
still  existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  plsMse 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.  (Cic  pn 
Oaeem,  33,  pro  Dotn.  29.)  Augustus  transfe^^ 
to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the  courts  ol 
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the  centoinTiri.  (Suet  Aug,  36  ;  Dion  Caat. 
liT.  26.)  During  the  empire,  this  court  had  juris- 
diction in  capital  matters,  which  is  ezpresslj 
■tated  in  regard  to  the  decemTurs. 

3.  DxcxMViRi  Sacris  FACIUNDI8,  Sometimes 
called  simply  Dscbhviiii  Sacrorum,  were  the 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were 
elected  for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all 
important  occasions,  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(LiT.  TiL  27,  xxL  62,  xzzL  12.)  Vizgil  (Aen, 
▼L  73)  alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl 
—  **  Lectos  sacrabo  Tiros.^ 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high 
rank  (Dionys.  iy.  62),  one  of  wkom,  called  Atilius 
or  Tullitts,  was  punished  by  Tarqninius,  for  being 
un&ithful  to  his  trust,  by  beii^  sewed  up  in  a  sack 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  (Dionys,  L  e. ;  Val  Max.  i 
I.  §  13.)  On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care 
of  these  books  was  entrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the 
patridans,  who  were  exempted  fmn  all  military  and 
dvil  duties.  Their  number  was  increased  about 
the  year  367  &  c.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  five  firom  the  plebeians. 
(Liy.  yi.  37,  42.)  Subsequently  their  number  was 
•till  further  increased  to  fifteen  (jquindeeemviri)  ; 
but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  As,  howeyer,  there 
were  decemviri  in  &  c.  82,  when  the  capitol  was 
burnt  (Dionys.  L  c),  and  we  read  of  quindecemviri 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  viii.  4),  it  appears 
probable  that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten 
to  fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
increased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  eccle- 
siastical corporations.  Julius  Caesar  added  one 
more  to  their  number  (Dion  Cass.  xliL  51)  ;  but 
this  precedent  was  not  followed,  as  the  collegium 
appears  to  have  consisted  afterwards  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and 
quinqueviri  to  oelebrote  the  games  of  Apollo  (Liv. 
X.  8),  and  the  secular  games.  (Tae.  Ann.  xi.  11 ; 
Hor.  Carm,  Sate.  70.)  They  were,  in  fiu;t,  con- 
sidered priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had 
in  his  house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity. 
(Serv.  ad  Viry,  Aen,  iiL  332.) 

4.  Dbcbmviri  Aorxs  Diviounois,  were  some- 
times appointed  for  distributing  the  public  laud 
among  the  citizens.    (Liv.  xxxL  4,  xlii.  4.) 

DECENNAXIA  or  DECE'NNIA,  a  festival 
celebrated  with  games  everf  ten  years  by  the 
Roman  emperors.  This  festival  owed  its  origin 
to  the  fiict  that  Augustus  refused  the  supreme 
power  when  offered  to  him  for  his  Ufe,  and  would 
only  consent  to  accept  it  for  ten  years,  and  when 
these  expired,  for  another  period  of  ten  years,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  memory  of  this 
eomedy,  as  Gibbon  has  happily  called  it,  was  pre- 
served to  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  festival 
of  the  Deoumaliay  which  was  solemnised  by  sub- 
sequent emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
although  they  had  received  the  imperium  for  life, 
and  not  for  the  limited  period  of  ten  years.  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  16,  Ut.  12,  IvuL  24,  IxxvL  1  ;  Trebell. 
Poll  Salcmin,  8,  GoLUen.  7.) 

DECIMATIO,  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of 
evety  tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley 
allowed  to  them  instead  of  wheat  (Polyb.  vi.  38  ; 
Cie.  CiMtmL  46.)  This  punishment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early  times  of 
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the  republic  ;  but  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
civil  wan,  and  under  the  empire.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  discon- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  (Plut  Cram,  10.)  For 
instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.  il.  59  ;  Suet 
Aug,  24,  Cfalba^  12  ;  Tacit  Hi$L  L  87  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xli.  35,  xlix.  27, 38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vioenmaiio\  or  the  hundreth  (omUaimatio^  CapitoL 
Macrin,  12). 

DECIMATRUS.    [Quinquxtrus.] 

DECRETUM,  seems  to  mean  that  which  is 
determined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination 
or  consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  A  deoretum  of  the 
senate  would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senat«s-oon* 
sultum,  in  the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited 
to  the  special  occasiim  and  cireamstances,  and  this 
would  be  true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a 
judicial  or  a  legisktive  character.  But  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to 
an  act  of  the  senate,  was  perhaps  not  always  ob- 
served. Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  bQ)  opposes  edictum 
to  decietnm  ;  between  which  there  is,  in  this  pas- . 
sage,  apparently  Uie  same  analogy  as  between  a 
consultum  and  decretum  of  the  senate.  A  de- 
cretum, as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds  of  oonstitutio, 
was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  before  the  sove- 
reign, when  it  was  carried  to  the  auditorium 
principis  by  way  of  appeal.  Paulus  wrote  a  work 
in  six  books  on  these  Imperiales  Sententiae, 
Gains  (iv.  140),  when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  properiy  called  decreta,  ''cum 
(praetor  aut  proconsul)  fieri  aliquid  jubeV*  and 
interdicta  when  he  forbids,  A  judex  is  said  "  con- 
demnare^**  not  ''decemere,^  a  word  which,  in 
judicial  proceedings,  is  appropriate  to  a  magistratos 
who  has  jurisdictio.  [G.  L.] 

DE'CUMAE  (sc.  part«9\  the  tithes  paid  to 
the  state  by  the  occupiers  of  the  ager  publicus 
[AoKR  PuBUCus] :  hence  the  Pnblicani  are  also 
called  Decumani  f^m  their  fiuming  these  tithes. 
£Publicanl] 

A  similar  system  likewise  existed  in  Greece* 
Peisistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistia- 
tidae  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thuc.  vi.  54.)  The 
same  principle  was  also  applied  to  religions  pur- 
poses: thus  Xenophon  subjected  the  occupiers 
(robs  fx^*^*'^  '"'^  Kofncovfiiyovs)  of  the  land  he 
purchased  near  SciUus,  to  a  payment  of  tithes  in 
support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  goddess  to 
whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cychides.  (Xcn.  Anab,  v.  3.  §  11 ;  Callim.  ffynm, 
Dd.  272,  Spanheim.)  That  many  such  chaiges 
originated  in  conquest,  or  somethiiu;  similar,  ma^ 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii. 
132),  that  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  the  con- 
federate Greeks  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  the 
states  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (rb  hnj^iKorov)  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  ob- 
jects. (Xen.  Hett,  17.  §  1 1.)  The  tithes  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were  farmed  out 
as  at  Rome  to  contractors,  called  ZtKorSavai :  the 
term  ZtKomiKSyoi  was  applied  to  the  collectors  ; 
but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose^  often 
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united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  HtKarevral 
is  applied  to  both.  A  SckcCti}  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (b.  c.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all 
ships  sailing  into  or  oat  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost 
it  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (&  c  405)  ;  but  it 
was  re-established  by  Thrasybulns  about  B. c.  391. 
This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.  (Demosth. 
e.  Lep,  ^  475  ;  Xen.  ffelL  iv.  8.  §  27,  31.)  The 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called 
i€KttT€vr4iptoy :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  iraparyw- 
yUC^v.  (Bdckh,  PttbL  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  325, 
&*.  2nded.)  [R.  W.] 

DECUMA'NI.    [DicuMA*.] 

DECUNCIS,  another  name  for  the  dextans. 
[As,  p.  140,  b.] 

DECU'RIA.     [ExERCiTus.] 

DECU'RIAE  JUDICUM.     [Judbx.] 

DECURIO'NES.    [Colonia  ;  Exbrcitus.] 

DECU'RRERE.     [Funus.] 

DECUSSIS.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

DEDICATIO.      [INAUGITRATIO.] 

DEDITI'CII,  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
libertinL  The  lex  Aelia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
oflence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (gladiaioriut),  or 
put  in  confinement  (etutodia\  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  dediti- 
cius,  and  luul  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrin!  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  hi^  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman 
people,  and  being  conquered,  had  surrendered 
themselves.  They  were,  in  (act,  a  people  who 
were  absolutely  subdued,  and  yielded  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no 
other  relation  to  Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The 
form  of  deditio  occurs  in  Livy  (L  37). 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not 
individually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  communitr 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold,  were  slaves,  and  not  deditl  (Gains, 
i  13,  &c  ;  Ulpianus,  Frag,  tit  1.  s.  11.)  [G.L.J 

DEDITIO.    [Dbditicil] 

DEDUCTO'RES.    [Ambitus.] 

DFFENSO'RES.    [Provincia.] 

DE'FRUTUM.     [Vinum.] 

DEICELISTAE  (8«iMcAiirrcu).    [Comobdia.] 

DEIGMA  (Sery/ia),  a  particular  phice  in  the 
Peiiaeeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  sale.  (Harpocrat.  «. «.  ;  PoQux,  ix.  34  ; 
Aristoph.  JEquU.  974  ;  Dem.  &  Lacr.  p.  932.  20 ; 
Theophr.  C&ar,  23.)  The  samples  themselves  were 
also  cal\eddeiipnaia.  (Plut  DeitiotiL  23  ;  Bockh, 
PM,  Eeon.  of  Athens,  p.  58,  2nd.  ed.) 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [Dbjbcti  Eppu- 
8IVB  AcTia] 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place 
or  upper  chamber  (paenacvlum)  upon  a  road  which 
was  aequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where 
people  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
daina^  the   praetor^s   edict  gave    the   injured 
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person  nn  actio  in  duplum.  The  action  ^\'as  against 
the  occupier.  If  several  persons  inhabited  a 
caenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  tbrown  or  poured  out  of  it.  he 
had  a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the 
doer  was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  /t&r,  when  they  were  fifty  aarci, 
if  he  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  might  sue  for  the 
money  within  a  year,  but  the  right  of  action  was 
given  in  preference  to  a  person  **"  ciijus  interest," 
or  to  affines  or  cognati.  If  a  man  was  only  in- 
jured in  his  person,  the  damages  were  **  quantum 
ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum  cum  quo 
agatur  condemnari,*'*  which  included  the  expences 
of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  a 
man*s  earnings  during  the  time  of  his  cure,  or  loss 
of  future  earnings  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
rendered  incapable  of  making  such  earnings.  If 
injury  was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  edict  are,  **  Undb  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter 
fiat  vel  in  quo  consistatur,  dcjcctura,**  &c 

The  edict  applied  to  things  which  were  sus* 
pended  over  a  public  place  and  which  by  their  fall 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  person  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  ten  aurei 
against  any  person  who  disregarded  this  rule  of 
the  edict  If  a  thing  so  suspended,  fell  down  and 
injured  any  person,  there  was  an  actio  against 
him  who  placed  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor  (Cic  A</r.  u. 
35  ;  Hor.  Ep,  L  1.  91  ;  Juv.  Sat.  x-  17),  and 
probably  as  there  were  verj'  imperfect  means  for 
carrying  off  rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it 
was  necessary'  to  provide  agninst  accidents  which 
might  happen  by  such  things  being  thrown  through 
the  window.  According  to  Labeo's  opinion,  the 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  the 
night,  which,  however,  was  the  more  dangerous 
time  for  a  passer-by.  (Dig.  9.  tit  3  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit  7.  s.  5.  §  5  ;  Inst  4.  tit  5 ;  Juv.  »U.  iii.  268, 
Ac;  Thibaut,  System,  &c  §  666,  9th  ed.)  [G.L.] 

DEILIAS  GRAPHE'  {9u\las  ypafli),  the 
name  of  a  suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice.  (Aesch.  c.  Clesiph, 
p.  566  ;  Lys.  c  Alcib.  pp.  520,  525.)  The  pre- 
sidency  of  the  court  belonged  to  the  strategi,  and 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  (L^'^s,  &  Aktb,  p.  521.)  The 
nunishment  on  conviction  appears  to  have  been 
art/tfo.    Compare  Astratbias  Graphs. 

DEIPNON  {^drrvov).     [Cobna.] 

DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  delatores, 
under  the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who 
gained  their  livelihood  by  informing  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  (Suet  Tib,  61,  Dom.  12  ;  Tacit 
Ann,  iv.  30,  vl  47.)  They  constantly  brought 
forward  false  chaiges  to  gratify  the  avarice  or 
jealousy  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were  con- 
sequently paid  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  gave.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  law  specified  the  sums  which  were 
to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  a  fiunily,  and  any  of  the 
slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before  the 
quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could 
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not  be  miBed  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  5.  a.  25.)  In  the  senatus  conBultum 
quoted  by  Frontmns  (De  AqMaeduci.)y  the  informer 
leceiTcd  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the  person 
was  fined  who  tnuisgressed  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
There  aeems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed  sum  given 
to  infonners  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we  are  told 
that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.    (Suet  Ner.  10.) 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned 
•o  much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them 
were  frequently  banished,  and  punished  in  other 
wa,^  by  various  emperors.  (Suet.  TU,  8,  Dom. 
9  ;  Mart  L  4  ;  Plin.  Patug,  84  ;  Brissonius,  AnL 
SdecL  iii  17.) 

DELECTUS.    [ExKRcrrus.] 

DE'LIA  {HKui\  the  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.  (Hom.  Hymn,  in  ApoR, 
147,  &a)  This  amphictyony  seems  originally  to 
have  been  instituted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligioDs  worship  in  the  common  sanctuary  of  Apollo, 
the  «^«^y  irarp^or  of  the  lonians,  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  bom  at  Delos.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo  (compare  Thucyd. 
ilL  104;  Pollux,  iz.  61),  had  exist^  from  very 
cariy  times,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
(Pollux,  viiL  104),  and  as  Biickh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
Thaigelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphic^ony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (iStApovy)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
choruses,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took 
part  in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period, 
18  evident  ftom  the  Ddiastae  (afterwards  called 
S^tmpoi)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  (Athen.  vi. 
pu234);  the  sacred  vessel  (i^e»p(s),  moreover, 
which  they  sent  to  Delos  every  year,  was  said  to 
be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  re- 
turn from  Crete.  (See  the  commentators  on  Plato, 
CWto,  p.  43,  c)  The  Delians,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  solemnities,  peribrmed  the  office  of 
cooks  lor  those  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
they  were  called  *EXeo8^ai  (Athen.  iv.  p.  173). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
not  revived  until  01.  88.  3,  when  the  Athenians, 
after  having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and 
added  horse-races  which  had  never  before  taken 
place  at  the  Delia.  (Thucyd.  /.  e.)  After  this  re- 
storation, Athens  being  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and  though  the  islanders, 
in  common  with  Athens,  provided  the  choruses  and 
victims,  the  leader  (iipxiB^pos),  who  conducted 
the  whole  solemnity,  was  an  Athenian  (Plut  Nie. 
3 ;  Wolf.  Introd.  ad  Demodh.  Lept.  p.  xc.),  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mon sanctuary.     [AMrniCTYONS.] 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
DeHoy  which  were  celebrated  every  year,  probably 
on  the  6th  of  Thargelion.  The  Athenians  on  this  oc- 
casion sent  the  sacred  vessel  (^cMp{s),  which  the 
l»iest  of  Apollo  adorned  with  laurel  branches,  to 
Deloi.    The  embassy  vas  called  dc«^a  1  and  those 
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who  sailed  to  the  island,  d^mpol ;  and  before  they 
set  sail  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion, 
at  Marathon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hai^y  voyage! 
(MUller,  Dor.  IL  2.  §  14.)  During  the  absence  of 
the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted  30  days 
(Plat  Phaedon^  p.  58 ;  Xen.  MemonA.  iv.  8.  g  2), 
the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no  criminal 
was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser  Delia 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseuji, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch  (7%m.  23)  re- 
lates that  the  ancient  vessd  used  by  the  founder 
himself^  though  often  repaired,  was  preserved  and 
used  by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trhis  Phalereus.  (BSckh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Atk,  p. 
214,  &C.  2d  edit ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  o/dreooB^  vol 
iil  p.217.)  [L.&] 

DELICTUM.    [Crimen.] 

DELPHI  NIA  (8«A4»iyia),  a  festival  of  tha 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  ApoUonia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Dephinius,  who  waa 
considered  by  the  lonians  as  their  hths  varp^of. 
The  name  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fes- 
tival, must  be  derived  from  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cients that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Many- 
chion  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginetan 
Delphinius)  Apollo  came  through  the  defile  of 
Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed  the  character  of  a 
wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appease 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordingly,  were  cele- 
bmted  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other  places  where 
his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6th  of  Muny- 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls  carried 
olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool  (called  the 
lKmipla\  into  the  Delphinium.     (Pint  7%e$.  18.) 

The  Delphinia  of  Aegina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth,  viiL  88),  and  from  hit 
remark  on  another  passage  (O/ymp.  vii.  151),  it  if 
clear  that  they  were  celebrated  with  contests. 
(Compare  Diog.  Laert  VU,  Thai.  c.  7 ;  MUller, 
Dor,  iL  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places  nothing  is  known  ;  bul 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  ue  rites  observed 
at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  were  common  to  all 
festivals  oi  the  same  name.  See  MUller,  AegiiuL 
p.  152,  [L.  8.] 

DELPHIS  (ScX^is),  an  instrument  of  naval 
war&re.  It  consisted  of  a  large  mass  of  iron  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  firom 
the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a  yard-arm.  It  was  used 
to  sink,  or  make  a  hole  in,  an  enemy  ^s  vessel,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alongside.  (Aristoph. 
Eqmt.  759 ;  Thuc  vii  41  ;  Schol.  ad  he, ; 
Hesych.  s.  e.)  There  seems  no  necessity  for  sup^ 
posing  that  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Bars  of  iron  used  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day 
called  **  pigs,*^  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  animal.  Probably  the  8c>A.0ii^r  were  hoisted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  also 
conjecture  that  they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to 
the  swift  (raxcioi)  triremes,  as  to  the  military 
transports  (orparti^tScr,  inrXirdyvfyot)^  for  the 
sailing  of  the  form.r  would  be  much  impeded  by- 
so  laige  a  weight  of  metaL  At  any  rate,  those 
that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not  on  Uie  tri* 
remes,  but  on  the  ^hx^JHts, 

DELUBRUM.     [Tkmplum.] 

DEMARCHI  {HiuLpxot\  the  chief  magistratef 
of  the  demi  (f%nm)  in  Attica,  aad  said  to  havo 
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betfi  fint  appointed  by  Qeitthenes.  Their  dat&es 
were  vazioiiB  and  important  Thai,  tliey  oonTened 
meetings  of  the  demna,  and  took  the  Totea  upon 
all  questiona  under  consideration ;  they  had  the 
custody  of  the  Xii^tapx"^^  ypafiparwy^  or  bode 
in  which  the  members  of  the  demns  were  enrolled ; 
and  they  made  and  k^  a  register  of  the  landed 
estates  (x'V^^)  hi  their  districta,  whether  belong- 
ing to  individusls  or  the  body  oorporate  ;  so  that 
whenever  an  ^ia^opdy  or  extraordinary  property- 
tax  was  impoeedf  they  most  hare  been  of  great 
aerrioe  in  assessing  and  collecting  the  quota  of 
each  estate.  Moneys  due  to  the  demua  for  rent, 
&c  were  collected  by  them  (Dem.  0.  Etib.  p.  1 318), 
and  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  enforce  payment  of  Tarious  debts  and 
dues  churned  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  power  of  distrainmg,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes  (Nub.  S7).  In 
the  duties  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  sup- 
planted the  fumorari  (va^Kpapoi)  of  the  old  oon- 
stitution  ;  their  functions,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  duties  of  this  chiss,  for  they  also  acted  as 
police  magistrates :  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dicasts  of  the  towns  (dMcoaral  Korh  S^/uovf),  they 
assisted  in  preserving  peace  and  order,  and  were 
required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be  buried,  any  dead 
bodies  found  in  their  district :  for  neglect  of  this 
duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drschmae. 
(Dem.  0.  Maear,  1069. 22.)  Lastly,  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  to  the  prcmer  authorities  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve 
in  war  {KotraKSyovs  hrov^fftano^  Demoeth.  e, 
Pofyd.  p.  1208  ;  Haipocr.  $,  o.  ;  Poll  viiL  118 ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Grieeh.  Staai$aliertk.  §  111  ; 
Bdckh,  Public  Eeon,  of  Aikm»^  pp.  157,  512  ; 
SchSmann,  Z>s  ComUHty  p.  376,  &c).  Demardi 
was  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  [R.  W.] 

DEMENS.    [Curator.] 

DEMENSUM.    [SxRVUg.] 

DEME'NTIA.    [Curator.] 

DEMETRIA  (3i|/iirr^a),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  b.  c,  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  fikther  Antigonns,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  oonducted 
the  sdemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festivd  was  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  zx.  46;  Plut  Demeir.  10,  46.)  To  honour 
the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the  same 
tirae  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young  prince 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to  Dionysus. 
The  demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  p. 
536)  are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the 
other  extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians 
heaped  upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athea. 
vi  p.  252 ;  Herm.  PoUL  AnL  of  Chnte^  §  175.  n. 
6, 7,  and  8  ;  and  Thirl  wall,  HiA,  ofOraeoe^  vol  vii. 
p.  331.  [L.S.] 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.    [Caput.] 

DEMIOPRATA  (3i?/MrfirpoTa,  sc  vpdjfwra 
or  icHifiara),  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens 
and  sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of 
property  was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
levenno  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  Aris- 
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tophanes  (Vtap.  559,  with  SchoL)  mentioni  the 
hlfu^para  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  re« 
venue  at  Athens.  An  aocount  of  such  property 
WW  presented  to  the  people  in  the  fint  assembly 
of  every  prytaneia  (Pollux,  viii.  95)  ;  and  lists  oi 
it  were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  diflturent 

{>Iaces,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cata- 
ogue  of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple 
of  Doneter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who 
had  committed  any  offence  against  tnese  deities. 
(PoUux,  X.  97.)  Many  monuments  of  this  kind 
were  collected  by  Gre^  antiquarians,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  B5ckh  {PwbL  Eeon,  ofAthaa^ 
pp.  1 97,  392,  2d  edit)  and  Meier  {Do  Boma  Dam^ 
fMtorum^  p.  160,  &&). 

DEMIUROI(5i7fuovpyoO.  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  serrice 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  gnunmarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  antnority,  except  the  form  Sofuoupyi^ 
MUUer  {Deriaag,  vol.  iL  p.  145)  observes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  ^  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Pdoponnesus,  but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the 
Dorian  states.**  They  existed  among  the  Eleians 
and  Mantineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  executive  magistracy  (ol  dvnuoupytA 
jmI  4i  iBovX^,  jc.  r.  A.,  Thuc.  v.  47).  We  also  raul 
of  demiuigi  in  the  Achaean  lei^e,  who  probably 
ranked  next  to  the  strategi   [ Achaicvm  Fobous^ 

S.5,b.]  Officen  named  Eptdnmuryi^  or  upper 
emiuigi,  were  sent  by  Uie  Corinthians  to  manage 
thegovemment  of  their  colaiyatPotidaea.  (Thua 
i  56.)  [R.  W.] 

DE'MIUS  (HtUOf).      [TORKRNTUM.] 

DEMOCRATIA  (hitumparia),  that  form  of 
constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  Uie  demus,  or  oommonalty.  In 
the^  article  Aristocratia  the  reader  w'Jl  find 
noticed  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  distmctieo  be- 
tween the  politically  privileged  dass  of  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  a  dass  personally  free,  thongh 
without  any  constitutionally  recognised  political 
power.  It  was  this  oommonalty  which  was  pro> 
perly  termed  the  demus  (^fios).  The  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  of  the  progress  of  society 
being  to  diminish,  and  finally  do  away  with,  those 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes,  on  which  the 
original  difference  in  point  of  pditieal  power  waa 
founded,  when  the  demus,  by  their  increasuig 
numben,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  levd,  or  neariy  so,  in  real  power 
and  importance  with  the  origin^ly  privileged  clasa, 
now  de^nerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a  straggle  waa 
sure  to  ensue,  in  which  the  demus,  unless  over- 
borne by  extraneous  influences,  was  certain  to  gain 
the  mastery.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was  termed 
a  democracy.  There  might,  however,  be  two 
modifications  of  the  victory  of  the  oommonalty.  If 
tlie  struggle  betweai  the  classes  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  fierce,  the  oligarchs  were  commonly 
expelled.  This  was  frequently  the  case  in  the 
smaller  states.  If  the  victory  of  the  oommonalty 
was  achieved  more  by  the  force  of  moral  power 
than  by  intestine  warfare  and  force  of  arms, 
through  tile  gradual  concessions  of  **  the  few,**  the 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  the  entire  ob- 
literation of  the  original  di8tincti<»s.  This  form  ot 
the  constitution  was  still,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  a  democracy  ;  fior  as  wealth  and  birth 
no  longer  fonned  the  title  to  political  power^  thoHgh 
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tlie  wethliy  and  noble  ttiSl  remained  dtiseni  of 
the  oommonwealtb,  the  sapreme  power  was  to  all 
intents  and  pupoeet  in  the  hands  of  the  class  for- 
merly constituting  tiie  demos,  hj  yirtae  of  their 
being  the  more  nnmooos.  (Aristot.  PoL  iv.  4, 
p.  123,  ed.  Odttling.)  When  the  two  dasses 
were  thus  equalised,  the  term  demus  itself  was 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of  free 
cHixens  —  **  the  many,**  in  contnst  with  **  the 
few." 

It  is  obvious  that,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fimdamental  |ff  inciple  of  the  supreme 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  Tarioos 
modifications  of  the  oonstitntion  in  detsil  might 
exist,  and  diflbient  views  might  be  held  as  to  what 
was  the  perfect  type  of  a  democracy,  and  what  was 
an  imperfect,  or  a  diseased  form  of  it.  Aristotle 
(PoL  ir.  3)  points  out  that  a  democracy  cannot  be 
defined  by  the  mere  consideration  of  numbers. 
For  if  the  wealthy  were  the  more  numerous  and 
possessed  the  supreme  power,  this  would  not  be  a 
democracy.  A  democracy  is  rather,  when  eyeiy 
firee  citiaoi  is  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
(8i}/Aor  fil^y  4aruf  Sroy  ol  i\9^poi  K^piot  ictv}. 
This  definition  he  expresses  in  a  more  accurate 
form  thus :  lirri  htfumpvrla  ^y  Sror  ol  i\€^poi 
jcol  Jhre^i  wXeCovr  Arrcr  Kitfuoi  r^s  ipxB*  icuf. 
It  would  still  be  a  democracy  if  a  certain  amount 
ef  property  were  requisite  for  filling  the  public 
offioes,  provided  the  amount  were  not  large. 
(Pol.  iv.  4.  p.  122,  ed.  GdttL)  A  PoHleia  itself 
is  one  species  of  democracy  (Pol.  iv.  3.  pw  117), 
democracy,  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  word,  being  a 
aort  of  wapiicSwns  of  it  But  for  a  perfect  and 
pore  democracy  it  was  necesaary  that  no  free 
citiaen  should  be  debarred  on  account  of  his  in- 
feriority in  rank  or  wealth  from  aspiring  to  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  political  frunction,  and  that 
each  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
of  life  which  he  chose.  (Arist  PoL  iv.  4,  vL  1.) 
In  a  passage  of  Herodotus  (iil  80),  where  we  pro- 
bably have  the  ideas  of  ihe  writer  himself  the 
ehaxacteristics  of  a  democracr  are  specified  to  be — 
1.  equality  of  l^gal  rights  (mtovo/Jv))  ;  2.  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates  by  lot ;  3.  the  account- 
ability of  an  magistrates  and  officers ;  4.  the  refer- 
ence of  all  public  matters  to  the  decision  of  the 
communis  at  larae.  Aristotle  also  (Hhd,  L  8< 
§  4)  says :  flirri  m  hiftMcpairla  /Uk  woXirtia  4v  f 
KX'ip^  Buardfjunrrat  ris  Af>X^»  ^Aryopx^  ^  ^  v 
ci  iarh  Tifiriitdrmv.  In  another  passa^  (PoL  vi.  1), 
after  mentioning  the  essential  principles  on  which 
a  democracy  is  based,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  The 
following  points  are  characteristic  of  a  democracy  ; 
that  all  magistntes  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  body  of  dtiaens  ;  that  all  should  rule  each, 
and  each  in  tijm  rule  all ;  that  either  all  magistia- 
des,  or  those  not  requiring  experience  and  profes- 
nonal  knowledge,  should  be  assigned  by  lot ;  that 
there  should  be  no  property  qualification,  or  but  a 
▼ery  small  one,  for  filling  any  magistracy;  that  the 
same  man  should  not  fill  the  same  office  twice,  or 
should  fill  offices  but  few  times,  and  but  few  of- 
fices, except  in  the  case  of  military  commands ;  that 
all,  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  magistracies, 
should  be  of  brief  duration  ;  that  all  citisens  should 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  dicasts  ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  everything  should  reside  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  en- 
trusted with  irresponsible  power  except  in  very  small 
matten.    (Comp.  PkL  JU^,  viiL  pp.  65^  662, 
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563,  Leff.  iil  p.  690.  c.  vi.  p.  757,  e.)  AristoUe 
(PoL  iv.  3,  4,  5,  ri.  1,  2)  describes  the  various 
modifications  which  a  democracy  may  assume.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  neither  in  practice  nor  ia 
theory  did  the  representative  system  attract  any 
attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  form  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to  the  poorer  citi- 
sens for  their  attendance  in  tne  public  sssembly, 
and  from  other  causes,  the  predominant  party  in 
the  state  came  to  be  in  fiict  the  lowest  dass  of  tha 
dtisens  (a  state  of  things  in  which  the  democracy 
in  many  respects  resembled  a  tyranny :  see  Arist. 
PoL  iv.  4)  was  by  hUer  writers  (Polyb.  vL  4, 57; 
Plut  do  Motuarek.  c  8)  termed  an  Ockloerae^ 
(<kx>Mip(nia — the  dominion  of  the  mob);  but  tha 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle.  (Wachsmoth, 
HeUeaiteko  AUorthwiuk  c.  7,  8 ;  K.  F.  Her* 
mann,  Lehtiwck  der  Griech,  StaaUaUertkilmerf 
§§  52, 66—72;  Thirlwall,  Hidor^  </  Cfreeoe,  vol.  i 
clO.)  [C.P.M.J 

DEMONSTKATIO.     [Actio.] 

DEMOPOIETOS  (9fifjtawolirros\  the  nama 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  dtiaenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people^ 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
dtiams  were,  however,  exduded  from  the  phra* 
triae,  and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  dther  anhon 
or  priest  (Dem.  o.  Noaor,  p.  1376),  but  were  re- 
gistered in  a  phyle  and  deme^  [Ciyitab,  Gruk» 
p.  288,  b.] 

DEMO'SII  (hiiJL6<rtot\  public  slaves  at  Athena, 
who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of  them 
filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and  courta 
of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  herald^ 
checking  clerks.  Sue  They  were  usually  called 
^lUffwi  eiic^M,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpiaa 
(ad  Dtm,  Ofynik  ii  p.  15),  were  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  as  have  been  mentioned. 
(HemsterL  ad  PoUtio,  ix.  10  ;  Maussac.  ad  Har- 
poeral.  s.  e.  3i|/u^u»r;  Petitus,  Leg,  AtL  p.  342.) 
As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed  certain 
legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not  (Meiei^ 
AtL  Procesiy  iqp.401,  560;  Aeschin.  c  Timarck 
pp.  79,  85.) 

•  Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  dty 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  perBcn  whom 
the  Prytaneis  might  order.  (Schneider,  Ad  Xtm, 
Mem.  iil  6.  §  1  ;  Plato,  Protag.  p.  319,  and  Hem- 
dorf^s  note;  Aristoph.  Aoham.  54,  with  the  com- 
mentatori.)  They  are  generally  called  bowmen 
(ro^irtu) ;  or  firom  the  native  country  of  the  ma- 
jority, Scythians  (XeOOa^) ;  and  also  Spensinian% 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  established 
the  foroe.  (PoUux,  viii  131,  132  ;  Photius,  t.a. 
To^6rcu,)  There  were  also  among  them  many 
Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  originally 
lived  in  tents  in  the  nuuket-place,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  Uie  nnnm 
of  toxarehs  (r^opxPO*  Their  numbw  was  at  first 
300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  SulamSf^ 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  1200l  (Aeschin. 
ncpl  nttpaarpea€.  p.  335 ;  Andoc.  De  Pae.  p.  93  ; 
Bockh,  PubL  Earn.  ^  Aiheme^  pp.  207,  208,  2d 
edit) 

DEMUS.  The  word.3q^t  originally  indicated 
a  district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  somi  derived 
firom  8c«^  as  if  it  signified  an  **'  enclosure  marked 
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«ff  from  the  waste,**  just  as  our  word  town  comes, 
aeoording  to  Horne  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  Terb 
**tynan,**  to  enclose.  (Arnold,  ad  Thve,  vol  i. 
Appendix,  iil)  It  seems,  however,  more  snnple 
to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  fta  for  70.  Tn  this 
meaning  of  a  coontiy  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  9^/xos  is  contrasted  with  v6\is :  thus 
we  have  iu^Hp&v  l^fiSv  re  v^Air  t«  (Ues.  Op,  et 
Diet^  527) ;  but  the  transition  from  a  locality  to 
its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural,  and  hence  in  the 
earlier  Greek  poets  we  find  5^/iOt  applied  to  the 
outlying  country  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  of 
the  chieftains  or  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  so  that 
8^/M»r  and  woXTroi  came  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peasantry, 
the  latter,  the  nobles  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  Demi  (o2  5^fUM)  in  Attica  were  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  corresponding  to  our  fotoMftsjpt  or 
hmdreds.  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Theseus; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  them  before  the  age 
of  Cleisthenes,  who  broke  up  the  four  tribes  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place  ten 
local  tribes  {<pv?iai  roirucol),  each  named  after  some 
Attic  hero.  (Herod,  v.  66,  69.)  These  were  sub- 
divided each  into  ten  demi  or  countiy  parishes, 
possessing  each  its  principal  town;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  demi  were  enrolled  all  the  Athenian 
citizens  resident  in  Attica,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens  itself. 
(Thirlwal],^Mf.  ^Greece,  vol  iL  p.  74.)  These 
subdivisions  corresponded  in  some  d^roe  to  the 
pavKpaptai  of  the  old  tribes,  and  were,  according 
to  Herodotus,  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  as  the 
Attic  demi  amounted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
896,  c.)  to  174,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  this 
statement  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from  it  that  the 
tribes  of  (Jleisthenes  did  not  originally  include  the 
whole  population  of  Attica,  and  **  that  some  of  the 
additional  74  must  have  been  cantons,  which  had 
previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  by 
&r  the  chief  port,  however,  were  houses  {y^yri) 
of  the  old  aristocnicy,**  which  were  included  in  the 
four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of  the  **  rural 
eoramonalty,**  till  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes. 
This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questionable  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  the  larger  into  smaller  demi ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.  *^  Another  £sct,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by 
which  domes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  country.**  (Thirl wall,  I.  c., 
and  app.  L  vol.  ii.)  The  names  of  the  different 
domes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns  in 
them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Achamae ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  dans,  such  as  the 
Daedalidae,  Boutadae,  &c.  The  largest  of  all 
was  the  demus  of  Achamae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  so  extensive  as  to 
supply  a  force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
heavy-armed  men.     (Comp.  Thuc.  iL  191.) 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  thev 
formed  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
their  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had  like- 
wise their  respective  convocadons  convened  by  the 
Dtmmrtlhi  (S^uopx'^Of  ^  which  was  transacted 
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the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the  leas* 
ing  of  its  estfttes,  the  elections  vH  officers,  the  re- 
vision of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Demotae  {hifiSrai)^ 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.  [  Dbm  archi.] 
Moreover,  each  demus  appears  to  have  kept  what 
was  called  a  vi^ai  iKKKtitnturroL^s^  or  list  of  those 
Demotae  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  financial 
point  of  view,  they  supplanted  the  old  ^  naucra- 
ries  **  of  the  four  tribes,  each  demus  being  required 
to  furnish  to  the  state  a  certain  quota  oif  money, 
and  contingent  of  troops,  whenever  necessary. 
Independent  of  these  bonds  of  union,  each  demus 
seems  to  have  had  its  peculiar  temples,  and  reli- 
gious worship  (J^funuca  Upd^  Paus.  L  31  ;  Pollux, 
viii  108),  Uie  officiating  priests  in  which  were 
chosen  by  the  Demotae  (Don.  &  EidmL.  p.  1313); 
so  that  both  in  a  dvil  and  rdigious  point  of  view, 
the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities,  whose  ma- 

gistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
ojcifuurfo,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  officers 
of  the  whole  state.  But  besides  the  magistrates, 
such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  (rc^Jcu),  elected 
by  each  perish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who  were 
called  dtJcaoTol  Kcerh,  ^ftovs :  the  number  of  these 
officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterwards  increased 
to  fortr,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  circuits 
through  the  different  districts,  to  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  important 
questions  being  reserved  for  the  9uuTtfrai,  (Hudt- 
walcker,  pw  37.) 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  demi,  Gleistheoes 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Z^/nos^  or  commonalty, 
by  making  many  new  dtiiens,  amongst  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  induded  not  only  strangers  and 
reudent  fnreigners,  but  also  slaves.  (Arist  Pol, 
iii  1.)*  Now  admission  into  a  demus  was  nece»- 
sary,  before  any  individual  could  enter  upon  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Attic  cithien ;  and 
though  in  the  first  instance,  every  one  was  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  demus  in  which  his  property 
and  residence  lay,  this  relation  did  not  continue  to 
hold  with  all  the  Demotae ;  for  since  a  son  was 
registered  in  the  demus  of  his  real  or  adoptive 
fiither,  and  the  former  might  change  his  residence, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  meroben  of  a 
demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it  Still  this  would 
not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meetings 
of  each  demus  were  not  held  within  its  limits,  but 
at  Athens.  (Dem.  &  EtUmL  p.  1302.)  No  one, 
however,  could  purchase  property  situate  within  a 
demus  to  which  he  did  not  himsdf  belong,  without 
paying  to  the  demarchs  a  fee  for  the  privil^e  of 
doing  BO  {iyKTrfTt$c6if\  which  would,  of  course, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  (.Bockh,  Pm6L 
Earn.  o/Atkm*,  p.  297,  2nd  ed.) 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  demi,  were,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  memben  already  admitted.  The  register 
of  enrolment  was  called  Kri^iapxticSr  ypofifaartidy^ 
because  any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in 
it  could  enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a 

*  IloXXo^f  4*l>vKiTtwr€  ^^ymts  jcol  So^Aovt 
fUTolKovs.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute,  and  has  been  considered  by  many  mtics 
to  afford  no  sense  ;  but  no  emendation  which  has 
been  proposed  is  better  than  the  received  text  See 
(Jrote^  Hittoiy  o/Cfreeee^  vol  iv.  p.  170. 
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gitrhnon;,  llie  erpmaion  for  vhich  In  Attic 
reek  vu  rflr  X^mt  ttpX'"'  A<r)T(<f«w KAflfes 
bein^  eqnJTalenl  to  the  Ronua  phruc  adin  ion- 
dilr^Bm.  ThcH  rcgiitcn  wen  kept  bf  tfae  de- 
TDBRhs,  who,  vith  the  appnbAtJDQ  of  the  mentbvt 
of  the  dimiu  aMemhled  in  geneiml  meetinc.  in- 
(erted  ot  enuad  nkmu  aeeoidii 


object  to  his 
n  on  the  graond  ef  illegitimacj,  ot  oon- 
dtiienjhip,  by  the  side  o!  either  parent.  The 
Demotu  decided  m  the  Talidity  of  theH  objec- 
tioni  under  the  KUictioa  of  an  oath,  and  the  ques- 
tion iru  determined  by  e  mejoiity  of  TOtei.  (Deto. 
e.Eitb.  p.  1318.)     The  nme  procen  «u  abMrred 

ef  adoptiau.  (Ii&etu,  Di  ApnU.  HtriL  p.  S6.  17.) 
Sooietijnee,  howerer,  ■  demvch  mt  bribed  to 
place,  or  aaiit  in  plseiog,  on  the  regiater  of  ■ 
demui,  pcnonR  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenihip. 
<Demailh.  c  Lfx*.  p.  1091.)  To  remedy  thiiad- 
miMion  of  eporiooi  dtiiene  (vaprfyfcnnet)  the 
Bin^'^^io'ii  wu  inititaled.  [DiAPBKruiBis.] 
Laatly,  downi  and  other  hononuy  diilinctioDi 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  nine  way  at 
by  the  tribee.  <E.  F.  Hemunn,  Oritck.  Staatt- 
alltrtk.  %  111,  &c ;  Wachnnuth,  ffiOtm.  AUtr 
limmik.  *oL  L  p.  G44,  dec,  2nd  ed. ;  Ledce,  Tit 
Demi  a/  AUila,  London,  1811,  2nd  ed.;  Sou, 
Dia  Demat  mn  AtHJa.)  [R-W.] 

DENA'RIUS,  the  prbuHpal  nlrer  coin  among 
the  Romaiu,  WM  n  called  becaoee  it  wu  originally 
eqoAl  to  ten  aaa  ;  hot  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  ai  [As],  it  wai  made  eqnal  to  lii- 
teen  uee^  ciccpt  in  militaiy  pay,  in  which  it  wu 
atill  reckoned  at  equal  to  tea  aiHK.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xniiL  13.)  The  denariui  waa  Brat  coined  lire 
ytua  before  the  Brat  Funic  wu,  a.  c  269.  [An- 
GBHTUiI.J  There  were  originally  31  denarii  to  a 
paimdCPIin.ff.  A'.uiiiLlS;  Celaua,  •.  IT.  9  I), 
but  nbteqnenlly  96.  At  what  time  thia  reduction 
via  mads  in  the  weight  of  the  denariui  ia  nneertain, 
•I  it  ia  not  mentioned  in  hiitorj.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  it  wBi  completed  in  Neio'i  nign ;  and 
Mr.  HuBsey  (jlKiaU  Wt^Ui,  Sec  p.  1S7)  juatly 
RtDBiki,  thai  Snetonina  IJiJ.  S4)  prorea  that  B4 
denarii  went  itill  to  the  ponnd,  about  the  year  B.C 
£0  ;  lince  if  we  reckon  9G  lo  the  pound,  the  pio- 
porllon  of  the  Taloe  of  gold  to  lilrer  ia  7-S  to  1, 
which  ia  incredibly  low  ;  while  the  Tilne  on  the 
other  fuppoaition,  SD  to  1,  i*  more  prohoble.  Com- 
pare AnOBNTUlf. 

Mr.  Hnaaey  caleslalea  the  a*erage  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth 
■t  60  graini,  and  thoae  under  the  empire  at  52-6 
grains.  If  we  deduct,  aa  the  avetage,  ^  at  the 
weight  for  alloy,  irom  the  denarii  of  the  common- 
wetuili,  then  will  remain  £6  gniina  of  pure  silTet  { 
and  aince  the  ahilliog  oontaina  SO"?  gnina  of  pnn 


silTcr,  the  iralua  c 


the  beat  denarii  will  be  ^^ 


of  a  ahming,  or  8^46  pence  ; 
reckoned  in  round  nmnbera  8J</. 
method  of  Teckoning  be  applied  to  thi 
denarioa,  ita  value  w3l  he  alxml  7i  pence, 
(Hussey,  pp.  141.  U3.) 


The! 


I  of  likr^ 


lowd.         

teruncins.  They  were,  the  qidnarin*  or  half  de- 
narius, the  jrsterd'iH  or  quarter  denadua  [SlSTSa- 
Tius],  the&Mb  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 


the  as),  the  mateUa  or  half  hlwlla,  and'the  Itrm. 
ci'iu  or  qnarter  libells. 

The  quinariua  waa  also  called  vidorialat  (Cic 
Fn  Fcmt.  £),  from  the  impreuton  of  a  figure  of 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  {H.N.  uiiii.  IS) 
laya  that  Tictoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome  b 
pursuance  of  the  lei  Clodia  j  and  that  previoui  to 
that  tnne,  they  were  impoiled  as  an  artide  of  Itada 
&om  Illyna.  The  Clodiua,  who  proposed  this  taw, 
it  supposed  lo  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  latiia,  whence  ha 
bnaKht  home  a  large  ram  of  money  (Liv.  tIL  13); 
whi^  would  fix  the  lint  coinage  of  the  Tictoriati 
at  Rome,  B.C177  ;  that  ii,  92  jeui  after  the  Srat 
silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  tenincius 
would  only  have  weighed  1^  gr.  \  which  would 
hare  been  to  small  a  coin,  that  some  have  donbled 


1   ailre. 


for  1 


know  that  il  was  coined  in  copper,  [As.]  But 
Varto(Z)eC»y.  Jlot.  v.  174,  ed.  MUller]  nama  it 
among  the  silver  cotua  with  the  libcUa  and  lem- 
bella.  It  is,  however,  improbable  lliat  the  tenin- 
cius continued  to  be  coined  in  silver  after  the  at 
had  been  reduced  to  -^  of  the  denarius ;  for 
then  the  tenmdua  would  have  been  ^ih  of  the 
denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  descdbea  it  aa  a 
subdivision  of  libclU,  when  the  latter  was  -^th  oT 
the  denariui.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  libelU 
appears  to  have  been  the  amalleit  silver  coin  in  naa 
(Cic.  Fro.  Rbk.  Com.  t  4)  ;  and  it  is  treqnenlV 
used,  not  merely  to  cipresB  a  lilver  coin  equal  to 
the  at,  but  any  very  iniall  lum.  (PUuL  Cai.  ii.  fi. 
7,  Capt.  V.  1,  -ii.)  Oronovius  (Dt  Sulerliii,  iL  2), 
however,  maintains  that  there  v^as  no  such  coin  aa 
the  libella  when  VaiTo  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
wnt  nied  lo  signify  the  tenth  part  of  n  seitertiua. 
No  specimens  of  the  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denanus  be  reckoned  in  value  Bid.,  ths 


II  which  have  been  m 
the  following  value;  — 


Libella    .     . 
Sestertini 


Il  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  d 
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IS  equal  in  ytluB  to  the  drachma  ;  biit  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost 
equal  to  9^^  whereas  we  have  aeea  that  the 
denarius  was  but  little  abore  8^.  The  later 
drachmae,  however,  appear  to  have  fidlen  off  in 
weight ;  uid  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thej  were 
at  one  time  nearly  enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal 
Gronovius  has  given  all  the  authorities  upon  the 
subject  iahiM  lie  Sesteriiit  (iii  2). 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  ob- 
verse, the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the 
Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Many  have,  on 
the  reverse,  chariots  drawn  by  two  or  foiir  horses 
(biffoe^  quadrigae)^  whence  they  are  called  respect- 
ively biffati'and  qiiadriffaH^  sc  nummi.  [Bigatus.] 
Some  denarii  were  called  aerraU  (Tacit  Chrm.  5), 
because  their  edges  were  notched  like  a  saw,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  done  to  prove  that  they  were 
solid  silver,  and  not  plated.  Many  of  the  gentile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Aelian,  Calpumian,  Pa- 
pinian,  TuUian,  and  numerous  other  gentes,  are 
marlced  with  tiie  numeral  X,  in  order  to  show 
their  value. 

Pliny  {H,  N,  zzxiii  13)  speaks  of  the  denarius 
aureut,  Gronovius  (De  Setter,  m,  15)  says,  that 
this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but  there  is 
one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight  The  average 
weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120  grains. 
[AuRUM.]  In  later  times,  a  copper  coin  was 
called  denarius.  (Ducange,  «. «.  Denarius,) 

DENICA'LES  FE'RIAE.    [Fkblux,} 

DENTA'LE.    [Aratrum.] 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  (i^tn6TpififM\  dentriiice 
or  tooth-powdei^  appears  to  have  been  skilfully 
prepared  and  generally  used  among  the  Romans. 
A  variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs, 
and  horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  ^gg-shells,  and 
the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  pre- 
viously burnt,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though 
foncy  and  superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of 
these  ingredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such 
as  myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a 
raw  state,  indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of 
experience,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix 
them  when  loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxviiL  49,  xxxi. 
46,  xxxii  21,  26.)  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (xxxvi,  42)  says, 
**  Utilisaima  fiunt  ex  his  dentifricia."      [J.  Y.] 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.    [Intercbssio.] 

DEPORTA'TIO.     [Exsilium.] 

DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.    [Dbpositum.] 

DEPO'SITUM.  The  notion  of  depositum  is 
this:  a  moveable  thing  is  given  by  one  man  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  back,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it 
The  party  who  makes  the  depositum  is  called  de- 
paneiu  or  d^ixmtor,  and  he  who  receives  the  thi^g 
is  called  deposiiarius.  The  act  of  deposit  may  be 
purely  voluntary  ;  or  it  may  be  from  necessity,  as 
m  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty. 
The  depositarius  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
thi^g  which  he  has  consented  to  receive.  He  can- 
not use  the  thing  unless  he  has  permission  to  use 
it,  either  hy  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
plicatifflL  If  the  thing  is  one  **  quae  usu  non  con- 
jufflitur,**  and  it  is  given  to  a  peison  to  be  used, 
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the  transaotiMi  becomes  a  case  of  loeatio  and  con- 
ductio  [LocATio],  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  oomraodatum  [Commoda* 
tum],  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use.  If  a 
hag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of  the 
depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time  asks 
for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a  loan 
[Mutuum]  firom  the  time  when  the  permission 
is  granted ;  if  the  depon«is  proffers  the  use  of  the 
money,  it  becomes  a  loan  frwu  the  time  when  the 
depositarius  begins  to  use  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  1.  s.  9. 
§  9,  s.  10.)  If  money  is  d^Kwited  with  the  condition 
that  the  same  amount  be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is 
tacitly  given.  If  the  depositum  continues  purely  a 
depositum,  the  depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  to  it  which  happens  through  dolus  or 
culpa  lata ;  and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
on  demand  to  the  deponens,  or  to  the  penmi  to 
whom  the  deponens  orders  it  to  be  restored.  If 
several  persons  had  received  the  deposit,  they  were 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  (in  solidum).  The 
remedy  of  the  deponens  against  the  depositarius,  is 
by  an  actio  depositi  dire«ka.  The  depositarius  is 
entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage  which 
he  may  have  Ristained  through  any  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  deponens,  and  to  aH  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  his  chajtge ;  and  his  remedy  against 
the  deponens  is  by  an  actio  depositi  contraria. 
The  actio  was  in  duplum,  if  the  deposit  was  made 
from  necessity ;  if  the  depositarius  was  guilty  of 
dolus,  inftmia  was  a  consequence.  (Inst  3.  tit  14 
(15);  Cod.  4.  tit  34  ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3;  Cia  de  Qf. 
I  10  ;  Juv.  &it  xiil  60  ;  Dirksen,  Utibersiddy  &c. 
p.  597 ;  Thibftut,  ^tttm,  &c.  §  480,  &c  9th 
ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DESERTOR,  is  defined  by  Modesdnus  to  be 
one  **  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,^ 
and  difiefs  from  an  smoMor,  **•  qui  diu  vagatus  ad 
castes  egreditur."  (Dig.  49.  tit  16.  s.  3.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  peace,  were  punished  by 
loss  of  rank,  oorporal  chastisement,  fines,  ignomini- 
ous dismission  firom  the  service,  &c.  Those  who 
left  the  standards  in  time  of  war  were  usually 
punished  with  death.  The  knms/vgae^  or  deserters 
to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  hands  or  feet  (Liv.  xxvi.  12),  but 
generally  were  put  to  death.  (Lipsius,  De  MiliL 
Rom.  iv.  4.) 

DESIGNA'TOR.    [Funus.] 

DESMOTE'RION  {Bw/urHKuw),  [Carcbr.  j 

DESPOSIONAUTAE  (««<nraruiWHrr«u.)  [Ci- 

VITAS.] 

DESULTOR  (&irotfdn)s,  fivraSdms),  lite- 
rally *'  one  who  leaps  off,**  was  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  rode  several  horses  or  ciuiriots,  leaping 
firom  one  to  the  other.  As  early  as  the  Homeric 
times,  we  find  the  description  of  a  man,  who  keeps 
four  horses  abreast  at  full  gallop,  and  leaps  firom 
one  to  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  admiring  speo- 
taton.  {II.  XV.  679—684.)  In  the  games  of  the 
Roman  circus  this  spwt  was  also  very  pc^ular. 
The  Roman  desultor  genially  rode  cmly  two 
hones  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  them  wiUiout  a 
saddle,  and  vaulting  upon  either  of  them  at  his 
pleasure.  (Isid.  Oriff.  xviiL  39.)  He  wore  a  bat  or 
cap  made  of  felt  The  taste  fi»r  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of 
the  highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quad- 
rigae in  the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of 
horsemanship.  (Suet  JuL  39.)  Among  other  na- 
tions  this   species  of   equestrian  dej^erity   was 
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ippliftd  to  tba  ponHiw  of  wv.  LItj  niaitiani 
tnep  of  hm«  id  the  NumidiBB  ursy,  in  wbich 
Mich  *o1dier  w  nipplied  with  a  coaple  of  h 
Hod  in  Ibe  hat  of  battle,  and  wh(a  dad  i 
DMur,  mwld  leap  witb  the  gnatfM  eaw  and  cel»- 
rily  from  that  which  wu  woaiied  «  diiabied  nj 
the  back  of  the  hone  which  wai  itiU  KDud  and 
fteih.  (xxiii.  29).  Tb«  ScyihiaTU,  AntMDiaiu,  ud 
■ome  of  the  lodiaiu,  wen  akillsd  in  Ihi  ame  art. 
The  annered  WDodcot  ihowi  lime  fignrat  of 
danltore*,  ohm  hna  ■  htoDU  liMpi  poblslitd  by 
fiarteli  (AmiiAi  Luaim  StpaleraU,  L  34),  the 
Mlten  facrn  eeina.  In  all  thw  the  hder  wwi  ■ 
pUHM,  or  cap  of  fslt,  and  hi*  fauie  i*  vittioitt  i 
Middle  ;  birt  theae  eiamplea  pTDva  that  ha  had  thi 
na*  both  of  tho  whip  and  ths  nin.  On  the  ceini 
wa  d»  abaarre  the  wnath  aod  Milm-bniich  m 
tnuffuiincuaj.  [J.Y.] 


DETESTATIO  8ACR0RUM.    (GlBi] 
DEVERSO'RIUM.    [C*Di«Ki.] 
DEUNX.    [Ab,p.I40,  b;  LiBRi.J 
DEXTANS.    [As,  p.  140  h  ;  Libka.] 
DIABAT£'RIA  (SwCsrV"}.  •>  noifice  of- 
fered Id  Zru  and  Atbana  by  the  kjnn  of  Spatta, 
Dpoa  paanng  Uie  irontiers  of  Lacedaemon  with 

nnfinoDnble,  the;  diabuidad  tba  innj  and  i»- 
Inmed  boon.  (Xen.  Dt  Aap.  Lae.  a.  2  ;  Thnc 
T.  M,  es,  1 16.) 

DIADE'MA  CSutHw).  ■  whiU  fillet  need  to 
•seiicle  tba  bead  (Jbinia  oOo,  V«L  Max.  *i.  2. 
I  7).  The  inrentun  of  tbia  cnumant  ia  bj  Ptin; 
(•ii.  ST)  atteibntad  to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodonu 
Sicnloa  adda  (It.  a.  S£0,  WeHeL),  that  ha  wnie  it 


nlart,I>io- 

Djaoa  west!  H  phiin  bandage  on  bin  bead,  ■>  thown 
in  the  cat  under  CANTHaKUB.  The  deMratJou 
ii  propeij  OHeBtal.  It  ia  aftnuoolj  repnaented 
«n  the  hsda  of  Eutera  menartha.  Jnatin  (xiL  3) 
wlatM  that  Alexander  the  Onst  adopted  the  large 
diadem  af  tha  ktngt  of  Penia,  the  endi  of  which 
fell  upOB  tha  ihoolden,  and  that  thii  mark  of  roj- 
al^  waa  pzeaerred  hj  bis  njooeeaora.  Antony 
MMiaad  it  in  hia  hunnoda  intenoune  vilh  Cleo- 
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.    (Flnni,  IT.  11.)    A 


SM 


patn  m  Esypt.  (Flmia,  it.  11.)  AeluD  aafi 
{F.  H.n,  3B)  that  the  kniga  of  that  eonnOy  lad 
the  figure  of  an  aap  npoD  their  diadema.  In  pro- 
cea  of  time  the  eculpton  placed  the  diadema 
on  the  head  of  Zeua,  and  Tariou  ether  divinitiea 
beaidea  DioDyina  ;  and  it  waa  alio  gradaatly  aa* 
■limed  by  the  aoTereigna  of  the  Weelem  worid. 
It  wu  tied  behind  in  a  bow ;  whence  Tadtiia 
{Aim,  tL  37)  ^tfaika  of  the  Bnphratea  rising  in 
waiat  "  white  with  foam,  ao  aa  to  reaemble  a  dia- 
dem.** By  the  addiliaii  of  gold  and  gmu,  and  by 
a  coutinD^  iocreaaa  in  licliaeaa,  liae,  and  t^ea- 
dma,  this  benilaae  waa  at  length  cooTerted  into 
the  crown  which  baa  been  fct  maojr  eendiriei  tb« 
badge  of  aoTereign^  in  modern  Europe.    I^J.  T.] 

DIADICA'SIA  (imSataria),  in  ita  meat  ei- 
tended  Knie  ia  a  mere  aynonjm  of  Bfnf ;  tecbni- 
^ly,  it  denotca  the  proceedinga  in  a  csnleat  for 
ptaeiaKe  between  two  or  more  liTkl  partH  ;  ai. 


ir  legateea  to  tbe  ea 


eof  ■ 


ceaaed  peraon.  Upon  an  aceaakn  of  ibia  kind,  it 
will  be  ohaared  that,  aa  aU  the  claJDmnti  ara 
ranilaily  ahaaled  with  icapect  to  (be  ao^ect  of 
diqnta^  tbe  ordinan  elaaaifiea^ao  af  the  liligaota 
aa  plaintm  and  defaidanti  beccmet  no  loocer  ap- 
plicable. Tfaia,  in  bet,  ia  the  enential  diatnwtioa 
betweeoi  the  junceediDgi  m  qncation  and  ail  other 
■nita  in  which  the  pardei  i^pear  a«  inunedialely 
oj^nced  to  each  other ;  but  aa  far  aa  forma  ire  eo»- 
oerned,  we  are  not  told  that  tfaey  wse  peeoliarly 
cbaiBcteriied.  Beaidet  the  caie  abara  mtntioned, 
thae  an  aereiBl  othen  Ui  be  flnnpd  with  it  in 
reapaet  of  the  object  of  proceeding!!  beinc  an  ab- 
•olate  acqniii^oD  of  ^perty.  Among  Uitit  ara 
to  ba  reckoned  the  claima  of  priTala  craditon  npia 
a  confiacsted  eatatt^  and  ^  ccoteeti  between  in- 
fotmen  claiming  nwarda  pn^oaed  by  the  ilate  fix 
the  diHOTeiy  of  oimea,  tec,  aa  iqion  tbe  oceaaion 
of  the  mutilation  of  tha  Hermae  (Andoc  14)  and 
the  like.  The  other  chua  of  <ani«  mclnded  tmder 
the  gcneml  term  connata  of  caaea  like  the  antidoaia 
of  the  InHSrchi  [Antidobib],  coitegta  aa  to  who 
waa  to  be  held  rtepoiuible  to  the  atate  fia  piblie 
property  mllegod  to  have  been  tianaferred  ou  one 
hand  and  denied  on  the  other  (aa  in  Dem.  e. 
Bvtrs.  tt  MmaS),  and  qneattooa  ai  to  who  ahoold 
nnd^taka  a  chor^ia,  and  many  othen,  in  which 
aaonptjoiu  from  peraonal  or  pecimiary  liabUitiea 
to  die  elate  were  the  anhjact  of  claim  by  iitsI 
paniee.  In  a  diadicaua,  aa  in  an  ordinary  ^f), 
the  proper  court,  the  preaiding  magitOate,  and  the 
axpenaca  of  the  trial,  mainly  depended  opon  tha 
pecnliar  object  of  tbe  ]aH»edingi,  and  pnaent  no 
leading  chaiacleriitica  for  diacoiaion  nnder  tbe 
geneial  term.  (Pktaei,  Prvota  wtd  Kiagtn,  ii, 
p.17.  i-S.)     [DiKt]  [J.8.M.] 

DIADOSEIS  (tioSivia.)    [DuNoiiAa.1 

DIAETA.    (DoiiuB.1 

DIAETE'TICA,  or  DIAFTETICE  (Siamf- 
Tur4),  one  of  the  principal  biaachea  into  whl^ 
the  ancienta  dliided  the  art  and  •oence  of  medi- 
cine. [MantcMA.]  Tbe  word  >•  deriTed  from 
SiaiTu,  wbich  mtant  much  the  lama  a>  aoT  word 
diet.  It  ia  dtfined  by  Celaai  (Zta  Midie.  Pme&L 
in  lib.  i.)  to  aigni^  that  part  of  medicine  gnat 
mchi  nudetur,  "  which  cnna  diteaM*  by  meana  of 
regimen  and  diet  ;**  and  a  limilar  enJanatiea  ia 
given  by  Plato  {ap.  Diog.  Lacri,  'r-  ' 
Taken  itrictly  in  thii  tmt,  it  wonl 
Marly  with  tbe  modem  dieUlic*, 
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the  meaning  which  it  always  bean  in  the  earlier 
medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  adhered 
to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later  an- 
thon,  it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus^s  second  grand 
division,  PhartnaoeuUca^  and  is  used  by  Scrlbonins 
lAtgos  (Z>s  Compos,  Medioam.  §  200)  simply  in 
opposition  to  c/umr^vo,  so  as  to  answer  exactly  to 
the  province  of  ovaphynckuu 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
crates. Homer  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow  (iZL  zi  507) 
and  forced  to  quit  the  field,  as  taking  a  draught 
composed  of  wine,  goat^-milk  cheese,  and  flour 
(ibid.  638),  which  certainly  no  modem  snigeon 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.  (See  Plat  De 
RepubL  iil  pp.  405,  406  ;  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  29  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  10.)  Hippocrates  seems  to  claim  for 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  person  who 
had  studied  this  subject,  and  says  that  '^  the  an- 
cients had  written  nothing  on  it  worth  mention- 
ing** (Ds  Rat,  Vid,  in  Morh,  Aeut,  vol.  il  p.  26, 
ed.  Kiihn).  Among  the  works  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  complete  account  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  information  must  be  referred  to  the 
diffiaient  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while  in 
this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  parti- 
culars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  intemt 
for  the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
almost  all  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients 
are  moationed,  and  their  real  or  supposed  pro- 
perties discussed,  sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as 
by  Burton  in  Los  Anatomy  of  Mdanckoly,  In 
•ome  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
delicate  in  their  tastes  than  the  modems,  as  we 
find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of  food. 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  D^  VicL  Rat.  lib.  ii.  vol.  L  pp. 
679,  680.)  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
drank  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  certainty  finom  the  fact  that  Caelius 
Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
that  the  famous  Asdepiades  at  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients  to 
double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  (De  Morb, 
Chron.  lib.  iiL  c.  7.  pw  386),  from  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion ; 
but  Le  Gere  (HisL  de  la  Mid.)  thinks  that  this 
was  only  in  particular  cases.  In  one  place 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  De  VicL  Rat,  lib.  ill  m  fat.) 
the  patient,  after  great  fiitigue,  is  recommended 
ti^wr^yojL  Sira(  ^  Zis,  in  which  passage  it  has  been 
much  doubted  whether  actual  tatosnoation  is  meant, 
or  only  the  ^  drinking  freely  and  to  cheerfulness,** 
in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used  by  St.  John 
(il  10)  and  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xliiL  34 ;  Cant.  v. 
1 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  ix.  21).  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  proportions  in  which  wine  and  water 
should  be  mixed  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  for  instance,  in  summer  the 
wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
least  so.  (Compare  Celsus,  De  Medic,  i  3.  pi  81. 
ed.  Argent)    Exercise  of  various  sortSy  and  bath- 
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'  ing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  on 
diet  and  regimen;  but  for  further  particulars  on 
these  subjects  the  articles  Balnbae  and  Ovm na- 
81UM  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very 
common,  at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  as  he  says  (De  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morh. 
Acut.  pu  62)  that  **  there  are  few  houses  in  which 
the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found.** 

Another  very  fi&vourite  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, both  as  a  preventive  of  sidmess  and  as  a 
remedy,  was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to 
time.  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Vietue  Aa- 
Oone,  falsely  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recom- 
mends it  two  or  three  times  a  month  (lib.  iiL  p. 
710).  Celsus  considers  it  more  beneficial  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  (De  Medio,  L  3.  p.  28), 
and  says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a 
month  had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  (Ibid.  p.  29).  At  the  time 
in  which  Celsus  wrote,  this  practice  was  so  com- 
monly abused,  that  Asclepiades,  in  his  work  De 
Sanitate  Tuendoy  rejected  the  use  of  emetics  alto- 
gether, ^  Offensus,**  says  Celsus  (Ibid,  p.  27), 
**  eorum  consuetudine,  qui  quotidie  ejiciendo  vo- 
randi  fiicnltatem  molixmtur.**  (See  also  Plin. 
H.  N,  xxvi  8.)  It  was  tiie  custom  among  the 
Romans  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meals,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  eat  more 
plentifully ;  and  again  soon  afker,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country  (ad  AtL  xiil  52),  says,  **  Ac- 
cubuit,  ipLvru^v  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit 
d8c«f  et  jucunde  ;  **  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to 
his  host,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the 
day  cheerfully,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with 
him.  He  is  represented  as  having  done  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  entertained  by  King  Deiotarus 
(Cic.  Pro  Deiot.  c  7).  The  glutton  Vitellius  is 
said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  constant 
emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions 
who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution  (Suet  ViielL 
a  1 3 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  2),  so  that  one  of  them, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  dining  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  said,  **  I  should  certainly 
have  been  dead  if  I  bad  not  foUen  sick.**  Even 
women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  ap- 
petite— 

[Falemi]  '*  sextarins  alter 
Dttcitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  focturus  orexim.** 

Juv.&i/.vi.  427,  428. 
so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Seneca  (Oon9.ad  Heh,  9.  §  10),**  Vomunt, 
ut  edant  ;  edunt,  ut  vomant**  (Compare  Seneca, 
De  Pnmd,  c  4.  §11,  EpiaL  95.  §21.)  By 
some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  efiectual  for 
str^igtliening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  professed 
wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  robust  Celsus,  however, 
(L  e.  p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  too 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
merely  for  luxury  and  gluttony,  and  says  that 
no  one  who  has  any  r^rd  for  his  health,  and 
wishes  to  live  to  old  age,  ought  to  make  it  a  daily 
practice.  [W.A.G.] 

DIAETE'TAE  (SuuriraO,  arbitrators,  um- 
pires.   The  diaetetae  mentioned  by  the  AtheoiaQ 
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oratnn,  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  public  and 
appointed  by  lot  (ffAiffMrroi),  the  other  private  and 
chosen  (ofpsroO  by  the  parties  who  referred  to 
them  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point,  instead  of 
trying  it  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  the  judgments 
of  both,  according  to  Aristotle,  being  founded  on 
equity  rather  than  law  (6  yiip  8i«uTi}r^$  rh 
fwttutks  6pSi,  6  Zh  Zuccurr^s  rhp  p6fun>,  Bkdor,  i. 
13).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the 
pnblii  diaetetae,  following  as  closely  as  possible 
the  o  der  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his 
treatise  ^Ueber  die  Sffentlichen  und  Privat- 
Schiedsrichter  DiUteten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process 
Tor  denselben.*^ 

According  to  Snidas  («.  «.)<  the  public  Diaetetae 
were  required  to  be  not  less  than  60  years  of  age  ; 
according  to  Pollux  (yiii.  126)  and  Hesychius,  not 
leas  than  60.  With  respect  to  their  number  there 
is  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of 
Ulpian  (Demosth.  e.  Meid.  p.  542.  15),  according 
to  which  it  was  440,  i.  «.  44  for  each  tribe, 
(iftroy  tk  riffcapts  iral  rta-capdKovTOj  $caff  iKdtm^ 
pvKfir).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  un- 
necessarily  laige,  more  especially  when  it  is  con- 
ddered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of 
only  one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers 
hare,  with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading 
should  be  —  ^acuf  9i  rttrffap^ovrtt^  ritrtrapts 
ac  4.  ^.  At  any  rate,  litigious  as  the  Athenians 
were,  it  seem^  that  40  must  have  been  enough  for 
all  purposes. 

The  words  ko^  iicdarTfiv  ^X^f,  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  is 
gnpported  by  Demosthenes  (c  Eeerg*  p^  1142.  25), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  arbitmtors  of  the  Oeneid 
and  Erectheid  tribes:  as  well  as  by  Lysias  (e. 
PameL  p.  781),  who,  in  the  words  trpoaKXtivAtupos 
mhrhw  Tp6s  r<^  Tp  'Iinro0o«rri8i  9tKd(oPTas^  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Diaetetae  of  the  Hippo- 
thoontid  tribe.    With  regard  to  the  election  of 
these  officers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
diosen  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they 
adjudicated,  or  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Hudtwalcker  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as 
being  more  probable :  we  do  not  think  so  ;  fiv  it 
seems  just  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four 
arbifiators  of  each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribe  itself.    Again,  whether  they  were 
iqypointed  for  life,  or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as 
none  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  AreiopBgites,  remained  permanently  in 
office,  and  Demosthenes  (o.  Meid,  p.  542. 15)  speaks 
of  the  last  day  of  the  1 1th  month  of  the  year  as 
being  the  last  day  of  the  Diaetetae  (^  rcXcvroia 
^fidpa  rmw  8iaiTi|T«ir),  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
they  were  elected  fw  a  year  only.     The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaeus  (p.  361,  ed.  Reiske),  where 
an  arbitrator  is  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a 
suit  for  two  years  (8^  JPni  rov  dioinfrot;  rV 
tticiyv  ix""*^^) '  if*  however,  we  admit  the  con- 
jectural reading  t«¥  8iaiT9^«y,  the  meaning  would 
be  in  aeooidance  with  what  we  infer  from  other 
authorities,  and  would  onl^  imply  that  the  same 
cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of  two  difiRuent 
years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfrequentfy  happen  ; 
li^  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  cor- 
rect, we  must  suppose  Uiat  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
«ry  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an  arbitrator  far  the 
deeisioB  of  a  particular  case. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  Diaetetae 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  Such  a  guarantee  would  seem  to  be  nnne* 
cessary  ;  for  we  read  of  their  taking  oaths  previous 
to  giving  judgment  in  the  partiedar  cases  which 
came  before  them.  (Isaeus,  Z>s  Dieoneog,  Hered, 
p.  54  ;  Dem.  e,  CalUp.  p.  1244.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  ofRce  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  by 
Demosthenes  (o.  TYmoer.  p.  747). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  lat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  haUs,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Erectheid  tn\m  met  in 
the  heliaea  (Dem.  c  Everg.  p.  1142.  25.)  ;  we 
read  of  others  holding  a  court  in  the  delphinium 
(a  Bomd.  ii.  p.  1011),  and  also  in  the  crrod 
iroiiciA^  (c.  iSfapA.  i.  p.  1 106).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  shives  being  examined  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  appellation  of  ^curoyc- 
OTol  [JTormbntum],  in  the  hephaisteiuro,  or 
temple  of  Poseidon.  (Isocr.  TpenreC  p.  361.  21,  ed. 
BeUer.)  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  private  arbi^ 
trators  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  ;  and,  if  the  amended  reading  of  Pollux 
(viiL  126)  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by  him,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly  held 
their  courts  in  the  temples  {^ajrmv  49  Upoit 
WXm).  Harpocration  also  («.  o.)  contrasts  the 
dicasts  with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the 
former  had  regulariy  appointed  courts  of  justice 
(AiroScdcry/Ura). 

Another  point  of  difftfenoe  was  the  mode  of 
payment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an 
allowance  from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remu- 
neration of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  drachma  deposited 
as  a  wapdarcuns  by  the  complainant,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also 
paid  for  the  Arrw/imrio,  and  every  vvwftoo'fa  sworn 
during  the  proceedings.  (Pollux,  viiL  39,  127  ; 
Harpocr.  «.  «.)  This  Topwirrwris  is  the  same  as 
the  8f»axM^  ''^^  KuvoftaprvfAou  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  (e.  TmuOh.  p,  1190).  The  defendant 
in  this  case  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced proceedings  against  him  for  this  neglect| 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the 
first  step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  wapd- 
ffrsurts. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  iv^iBwoiy  i,  t.  etery 
one  who  had,  or  fimcied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  c/o-cryTcAfo,  or  information 
laid  bdTore  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says 
Ulpian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demo- 
sthenes {e,  Meid.)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public 
Diaetetae  were  towards  the  dose  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month 
Thargelion,  required  to  present  themsdves  in  some 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  senate-house,  that 
the^  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charge  brought 
against  them,  of  which  they  received  a  previous 
notice.  The  punishment,  in  case  of  condemnation, 
was  atimUi,  or  the  loss  of  civic  rights.  Harpo- 
cration (s.  v.),  however,  informs  us  that  the  cl<ray. 
7cX(a  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular  courts,  but  this 
probably  happened  only  on  i^ipeal,  or  in  cases  of 
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grmt  importaiioe,  inannuch  ai  the  0ovkfi  could 
not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 
dnehmae  with  atkma. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  PoUax  (viii  126)  states,  that  in  former 
times  no  suit  was  bronght  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  inTcstigated  by  the  Diaetetae  (vtUoi 
oifBtfiia  Mm)  irpU  M  Siamjr^  iKB^iv  tltHty^ro), 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  irdAoi 
here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient  with  re^ 
ferenoe  to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
therefore  that  this  prerioDs  inrestigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporsries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetae 
mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  court 
(f  I<rc(7ffiF),  enconnged  the  process  before  the  arbi- 
tnttors,  as  a  means  of  savins  the  state  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the 
dicasts.  Hudtwaldcer  is  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  Diaetetae  were  competent  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compenia- 
tion,  but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indistments 
(Tpo^oQ,  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the 
comphiinant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  court  of  judicature.  (Dem.  a.  Andni. 
p.  601.  18.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ters  of  fiu:t  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined in  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  &  5^^.  p.  1106X 
just  as  what  is  adled  an  *^  issue  **  is  sometimes 
directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  question  of 
feet,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  («]poira\c2oi9ai) 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  wp6i€Kii^ts :  a  term  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  ^articles  of  agreement** 
by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined.  (Dem.  e,  Neaer,  p.  1387.)  Many  in- 
stances of  these  wpoivA^ctf  are  found  in  the 
orators ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  demand 
or  offer  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
guaranteed  by  the  parQr  who  demanded  the  exa^ 
mination.  (Harpocr. «.  v.  Tp6KXriffis.)  See  also  De- 
mosthenes {Onkor,  i.  p.  B74\  who  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  by  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Aiiother  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  hist,  was  the  vp6K\ri<ri9  tls  fAaprv- 
piay  (Pollux,  viiL  62),  where  a  party  proposed  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  a  third 
partv.  (Antiphon,  De  ChareuL  p.  144,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  Sometimes  also  we  read  of  a  trp^Kkrim, 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  e.  St^ph. 
p,  1104),  deeds,  bankers*  books,  &c.  (0.  Timaih. 
p.  1197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  vp6K\rfa-is  would  vary  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  ahw  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to 
make  his  own  statements  under  the  same  oUiga- 
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tion.  (Dem.  e.  Apat,  p.  896, «.  Qm.  p.  1269. 19.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  frvm  a  vduntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  ir^icXirrcs,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  T\motk,  p.  1203 ; 
compare  Arist  Rkat.  i  16.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were 
made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with 
Hndtwakker  (p.  48X  that  they  might  be  called  as 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Appri- 
LATio  (Orbkk).] 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  befoirs  the  pnilie 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds,  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  oontmct  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  mleeted  from 
them.  2dly,  When  a  cause  was  bought  before  a 
public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  com- 
{MtKuise,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  law.  The 
chief  difference  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  case 
of  a  reference  1^  contract  between  two  parties,  the 
award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
before  another  court,  thougn  the  unsuccessful  party 
might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
(rV  f^h  oZcety  Jbn-iXax«v,  Dem.  &  Meid.  p.  541 ). 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  artiitrator 
who  was  selected  from  the  public  Diaetetae  by 
litigant  parties,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation  to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  e.  Mmd,  p  641 ), 
an  account  of  which  is  given  bebw.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  Hudtwalcker^  opimon,  that  when- 
ever a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  one 
or  more  of  the  public  Diaetetae,  he  apriied  to  ofn« 
of  the  many  officers  called  ^Urvytrftis  (Dem.  0. 
LaeriL  p.  940.  5,  &  Poaten.  p.  976.  10  ;  Pillux* 
viii.  93),  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cause 
(cMTfiy)  into  a  proper  court  By  some  sndi 
officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitra- 
tors was  allotted  to  the  complwiant,  care  being 
taken  that  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  de- 
fendant (Hazpocr.  «.  «.  ^iwntTaL)  PoUnx  (viii. 
126)  informs  us  that  if  a  Diaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  otimsa  .- 
but  it  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances,  and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  reftued  to  decide  himself,  and  refeorred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  a  PAorst. 
p.  913.) 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaetetae  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After  com- 
phiint  made,  and  payment  of  the  m^Mttrroo'iff,  the 
plaintiff  siqiported  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  hia 
defence.  When  the  oath  (iFrtaftoirfa)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitrators  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined  docu- 
ments, and  held  as  many  oonfisrenees  (o^itoSoi) 
with  the  parties,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  ae^ 
tlement  of  the  question.  (See  authorities,  Hudt- 
walcker,  p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  judgment 
{4l  dird^curis  r^s  ZUt^s^  Dem.  e,  Eivarg,  p.  1158) 
was  probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  fron 
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dM  MBM  (^  npla  scfl.  V^)  ^7  wbkh  it  is 
called  intha  oniton  ;  it  might,  however,  with  con- 
■ent  of  both  pBrtiei,  be  poetponed.  The  verdict 
given  was  oountert^ed  bj  the  proper  authorities, 
perhaps  hy  the  clo-crxoryns,  and  thereby  acquired 
its  validity.  The  arehons,  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes (o.  MeU.  p.  542)  as  having  signed  a  judg- 
ment, were  probably  thesmothetae,  as  the  action 
was  a  Umi  KoinryopMt,  which  is,  moreorer,  called 
an  ttrtfufrof  idma  /uwr  ^Ueri^  t. «.  an  acticm  where 
the  plaintiiF  was  not  required  to  assess  the  damages 
(aniiman  Utem\  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  T6r£ct 
ItMrhim,  being  determined  by  law :  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  Diaetetae  sometimes  de- 
cided in  cases  where  the  phiintiff  sued  for  damages, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  sot^t 
restitution  of  rights  or  property  ;  nor,  indeed,  does 
there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing  that  their  juris- 
diction was  not  extended  to  tne  AyMMt  rifUfroL,  or 
actions  where  the  plaintifTwas  required  to  assess  or 
hj  his  damages,  provided  the  assessment  did  not 
exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  Pollux 
(viii  127),  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defmce,  judgment  went 
against  him  by  defiiult  (4^/iriP  ^XcX  the  ar- 
bitmtor  being  obliged  to  wait  tiU  the  evening  (i^ 
ilfiifMS^  Dcm.  e.  MeitL  p,  541,  c  TimoA.  p.  1190). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(fiwmfioffta,  Pollux,  viiL  60 ;  Uazpocr.  «.  «.)  al- 
leging a  satisfisctoiy  cause  for  postponement,  such 
as  sickness,  absence  from  town,  militaiy  service, 
w  oUier  reasons.  To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plicant, when  possible,  appeared  perMmally ;  but  if 
a  party  was  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  day 
of  trial,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  ^rw/unna 
might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(r^e.O(ys^.p.l]74.  4;Polhix,viiL56.)  The 
hrmfiiO^ia  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
{Mvwm^toaiS)  from  the  opposite  party  affirming 
his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were  fictitious 
or  colourable.  In  connection  with  this  point,  we 
may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux  (viii.  60), 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
is  eases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  t^ufuxria, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  ihra^cooio,  to  the 
effiect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  in- 
voluntary. (Pollux,  viii  60.)  In  de&ult  of  com- 
plianee  with  these  conditions,  the  previous  sentence 
was  eonfirmed.  (Dem.  o.  Meid.  n.  542.)  We  are 
told  also  by  Photius  (Ler.  $,  v.  /ih  olca  8(jcn),  that 
it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  wdl  as  defendant 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.  W  hen  it  was  granted,  the  fonner  ver- 
dict was  set  aside  (fi  ^p^M  ^^^tro),  and  the  par- 
ties went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
thraogh  the  instrumentality  of  the  ^ureeymytif^  to 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
•tanea.  The  pnoess  itself  is  called  ianiXti^ts  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
trials  before  the  Diaetetae :  the  corresponding  term 
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^  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  set* 
ting  aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  mieht  also  be 
effected  by  an  i^wis^  or  appeal  to  uie  higher 
courts  [Apphllatio  (QasBK)],  and  if  false  evi- 
dence had  been  tendered,  by  a  iUcri  KOKorexvuiw 
(Harpocr.  «.  v, ;  Dem.  &  Timoth,  p.  1201. 5). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefiNegeneially  distinguished 
by  the  title  alprrol,  of  whom  it  must  be  under* 
stood  that  they  were  not  selected  iirom  the  8<ainfTai 
of  the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
invested,  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always 
the  same ;  scnnetimes  they  were  merely  ^teiKXeucTaif 
or  chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation : 
thus  Isaeus  (Xte  Dicaeog,  HtrtdL  p.  54,  ed.  Bekk.) 
speaks  of  arbitrators  ofiering  either  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without  taking  an 
oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (^To^alycirtfou)  upon  oath. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  purely 
referees,  and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  reference ;  if  these  powers 
were  limited,  the  arbitration  was  a  Sfoira  M. 
h^oh  (Isocr.  &  CM.  p.  873,  ed.  Bekk.).  The  agree- 
ment was  not  merely  a  verbal  contract  (tt^atio), 
but  drawn  up  in  writing  {inirpawii  Kori  trw$4iKeu, 
Dem.  e,  Pkor.  pi  912),  and  signed  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (generally  three), 
determined  how  many  unanimous  votes  wore  ne- 
cessary for  a  valid  dedsion,  and  probably  reserved 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  authorities.  (Isocr.  c  (ML  p.  375, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  e.  AjhsL  p.  897.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Festus  (p.  15,  ed.  HUl- 
ler): — **  Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  quod  totius  rei 
habeat  arbitrium  at  potestatem.**  Moreover,  no 
appeal  oonld  be  brought  against  their  judgment 
(Dem.  e.  MM,  p.  545)  ;  though  we  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  party  having  persuaded  his  opponent  to 
leave  a  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  they  were  likely  to 
decide  against  himself  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitnton.  (Don.  e.  ApMb.  p.  862.)  We 
should,  however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  written  <rww}Kri.  The  award  was  fim- 
qnentiy  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and 
had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  8tjnr  ^|o^y}v.  (Dem.  c.  Ccdlip,  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these  private  Diaetetae 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  hf  r^  /cp^,  4v  r^  'H^ai- 
mi^  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  give  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
arcfaon  or  magistrate  (kinp4ptuf  irpin  riiv  apxn^\ 
who,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as 
an  ^vytyt^  in  the  case.  (Dean.  o.  CaUip,  p. 
1244.  14,  e.  MM,  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.] 

DIAORAPHEIS  (Surypa^cis).   [Eisphora.] 
DIA'LIS  FLAMEN.    [Flambn.] 
DIAMARTY'RIA     (8uiytapiVa>)      [Ana- 

CRISIS.] 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (lMtuurriywni\  was  a 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  ()rthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  iiL  16.  §  6.)  The  solemn!^  waa 
this : — Spartan  youths  (l^tfoi)  were  scourged  oi 
the  occasion  at  the  altar  oif  Artemis,  by  pennm 
iqvpointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood  guslied 
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forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  sconrging  itself 
was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner:  —  A  wooden  statiie  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a 
biuh  by  Astrabacus  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of 
Irbos.  The  two  men  were  immediately  struck 
mad  at  the  sight  of  it  The  Limnaeans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  neighbouring  places  then  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  goddess  ;  but  a  quarrel  en- 
sued amopg  them,  in  which  several  individuals  were 
killed  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded 
atonement  for  the  pollution  of  her  sanctuaiy.  From 
henceforth  human  victims  were  selected  by  lot  and 
offered  to  Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the 
scourging  of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute 
for  human  sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account,  was 
a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purposes  of  education,  in  so 
&r  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  harden- 
ing the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings. 
(Pint  LgQ.  18,  Instit.  Laced,  p.  254 ;  Cic.  Tuaeul. 
T.  27.)  According  to  another  fitr  less  probable  ac- 
count, the  diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circum- 
stance, recorded  by  Piutarch  (Aristid.  17),  which 
happened  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilisation.  Mtaxy  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
sconrge ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  murmur 
at  theur  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes  was 
considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on  the 
field  of  battle.  (Compare  MUller's  Dor,  ii.  9.  §  6. 
note  k,  and  iv.  5.  §  8.,  note  o, ;  Manso,  Sparta^  L  2. 
p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA'NOMAE  (9iayofiat)  or  DIA'DOSEIS 
(9iaS6a'tis)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian 
people,  which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  oongiaria, 
[CoNoiARiUM.]  To  these  belong  the  free  distri- 
butions of  com  (Aristoph.  Ve^,  71fi),  the  deru- 
chiae  [Colonia  (Greek)],  the  revenues  from  the 
mines,  and  the  money  of  the  theorica.     [Thjeo- 

RICON.] 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (iusjf^i4>uris),  a  political  in- 
stitution at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  oflspring  of  an 
unlawful  marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of 
citizens.  As  usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not 
uncommon  at  Athens  (Plut  PerieL  37 ;  Harpocr. 
8.  V.  troTofUs),  various  measures  had  been  adopted 
against  them  (^po^oU  (eWo;  and  dtopo^tylas) ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  me- 
thod, the  Hux^ipuris  was  devised,  according  to 
which  the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held 
by  the  demotae,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were 
suspected  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme 
therefore  obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain 
times  to  revise  its  lexiarchic  rasters,  and  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had 
no  claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly 
of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
pUkie.  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
xnarchy  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme 
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(Harpocr.  «.  v,  Z^fftapxos) ;  for  in  the  case  brought 
forward  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  demarche 
but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  iSovA^.  When  the  demotae  were  assembled, 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in  which  they 
promised  to  judge  impartially,  without  favour  to- 
wards, or  enmity  against,  those  persons  on  whom 
they  might  have  to  pnss  sentence.  The  president 
then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the  re- 
gister, asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (Stcnfn}- 
ipi(€ir$cu)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  noU 
Any  one  then  bad  the  right  to  say  what  he 
thought  or  knew  of  the  person  in  question;  and 
when  any  one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took 
place.  (Demu  e.  EtibuL  p.  1302;  Aeschin.  De 
Fale,  Leff.  p.  345.)  Pollux  (viii  18)  says  that  the 
demotae  on  this  occasion  gave  their  votes  with 
leaves  and  not  with  pebbles  as  was  usual,  but  De- 
mosthenes simply  cauls  them  ini<poi.  If  a  person 
was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  ^e  rights  of  a 
citizen  (Jkirotjni<pl(f<r6cu)j  his  name  was  struck  from 
the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself  was  de* 
graded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great 
courts  of  justice,  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punishment 
awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guiltv  there  also ;  for 
he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  state.  (Dionys.  Hal  de  leaeo^ 
c.  16.  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske ;  AryumeiU.  ad  Demoeth, 
c.  Euhui,) 

If  by  any  accident  the  Lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutuiy  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  Stcnf^^ttrts,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  firom  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.  (Dem.  /.  a  p.  1 306.) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  dioif^Mrts  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  b.  a  419,  by  one  Demo- 
philus.  (SchSmann,  De  ComUHs^  p.  358,  transl. ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hdlen,  Alterthwndk  vol.  i  p.  549, 
2nd  ed.)  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by 
Siebelis  on  Philochorus  {Froffm.  p.  61),  that 
Harpocration  («.  v,  d<cn|^Mrtf),  the  apparent  au- 
thority for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  mterpreted 
m  this  sense.  One  8icnf^«r»  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  (PerieL  37)  as  early  as  b.  a  445.  Clin- 
ton (F.  ff.u.  pu  141)  has,  moreover,  shown  that 
the  9uolf4i<purts  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  in  the 
archonship  of  Archias,  does  not  belong  to  B.C.  419, 
but  to  &&  347.  Compare  Hermann,  MamuUo/the 
PoL  Ani.  of  Chreeee,  §  123.  n.  14,  &c ;  and  Schu- 
mann, ^c,  whose  lengthened  account,  however, 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  as  he  makes  some 
statements  which  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good  authority. 
The  source  from  which  we  derive  most  infonnati<m 
on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides.  [L.  &] 

DIA'RIUM.    [Sbrvus.] 

DI  A'SI  A  (8u£<na),  a  great  fiestival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  viralls  of  the  city  (l|«  r^s 
t6\h»s\  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sumamed  MeiA^x'^' 
(Thuc.  i.  126).  The  whole  people  took  part  in 
it,  and  the  wealthier  citizens  offered  victims  (tepcta), 
while  the  poorer  classes  burnt  such  incense  as  their 
country  furnished  (^fiara  ivtx^M\  which  the 
scholiast  on  Thn^dides  exronaously  explains  as 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  animals.  (Compare  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  8.   §  4;   Lucian    7^  7;   AristopiL 
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Nnh.  402,  Ac)  Tlie  diasia  took  plaoe  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (Schol. 
ad  Arutopk.  L  c)  with  feasting  and  rejoicings,  and 
was,  like  most  other  festivals,  accompanied  by  a  fair. 
(Aristoph.  A'116.  841.)  It  was  this  festival  at  which 
Cylon  was  enjoined  hy  an  orade  to  take  possession 
of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  bat  he  mistook  the 
oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the  celebni" 
tion  of  the  Olympian  games.  (Compare  PoUuz,  L 
2G ;  Suidas  s,  vJ)  The  etymology  of  Sttto-io,  given 
by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians  (from  Ai^i 
and  &(nr)  is  false,  the  name  is  a  mere  derivative 
from  8i^f ,  as  'AvoAXiiria  from  'Air4{AX«r.  [L.  S.] 
DIASTYLOS.  [Tkmfujm.] 
DIATRE'TA.  [Vithum.] 
DIAULOS  (iiauXos).    [STADirM.] 

DIAZCVMA  (SiaCoffUl).     [SUBLIGACULUM.] 

DICASTE'RION  (8iirMrr4fMoy),  indicates  both 
the  aggregate  judffes  that  sat  in  court,  and  the 
place  itself  in  which  they  held  their  sittmgs.  For 
an  account  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Dicastxs  :  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
our  information  is  veiy  imperfect  In  the  earlier 
ages  there  were  five  celebrated  phioes  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  jndges,  who  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz.  the  areio- 
pagites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the 
Areiopagus  [Arbiopaour],  and  the  M  IlaAAaSfy, 
M  A«A^iy,  M  Tlfwray^l^  and  4y  ^ptcerroi 
The  antiqui^  of  these  four  last  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  archaic  character  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  causes  that  were  appropriated  to  each : 
in  the  first  we  are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were 
discussed  ;  in  the  second  homicides  confessed,  but 
justified;  in  the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of 
inanimate  things,  which,  by  foiling  and  the  like, 
had  occasioned  a  loss  of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth 
homicides  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  com- 
mitted a  fresh  manslaughter,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried.  With  respect  to  these  ancient  institutions, 
of  which  little  more  than  the  name  remained  when 
the  historical  age  commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
Greek  feelinff  respecting  murder,  viz.,  that  it  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  a  ceremonial  pollntion 
than  a  political  offence,  the  presiding  judge  was 
invariably  the  king  arehon,  the  Athenian  rex  sa- 
cronim ;  and  that  the  places  in  which  the  trials  were 
held  were  open  to  the  sky,  to  avoid  the  contami- 
nation whictt  the  judges  might  incur  by  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  murderer.  (]M^tthiae, 
De  Jvd,  Ath,  p.  157.)  The  places,  however,  re- 
mained after  the  office  of  the  judges  who  originally 
sat  there,  was  abolished;  and  they  appear  from 
Demosthenes  (e.  Neaer,  p.  1348. 21)  to  have  been 
occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Hcliastic  jndges 
when  tiying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
were  origin^ly  appropriated.  The  most  important 
coart  in  later  ages  was  the  Heliaea,  in  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sate  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater 
(MciCoy),  the  Middle  (M^o-oy),  the  Green,  the 
Red,  that  of  Metioehua,  and  the  Porabyston:  but 
of  these  we  are  unable  to  fijc  the  localitiei,  or  to 
what  magistrates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them. 
They  were  all  painted  with  their  distinctive  co- 
loon  ;  and,  it  appear^  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
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inscribed  over  the  doorway.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Heliaea,  and  those  in  which  causes  of  mur- 
der were  tried,  they  were  probably  protected  firom 
the  weather.  The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden 
benches,  which  were  covered  with  rugs  or  matting 
(ifriodfo,)  and  there  were  elevations  or  tribunes 
(fiiflfiara\  upon  which  the  antagonist  advocates 
stood  during  their  address  to  the  court  The  space 
occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trial  was 
protected  by  a  raiUng  (Upvipdierois)  firom  the  intru- 
sion of  the  bystanders ;  but  in  causes  which  here 
upon  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  a  fiirther  space 
of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  enclosed  by  a  rope,  and 
the  security  of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  the 
presence  of  the  public  slaves.  (Meier,  AtL  Proa, 
p.  1141.)  [J.  &M.] 

DICASTES  (iucaffTfis\  in  its  broadest  accep- 
tation a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to  try 
and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  questions 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pronounced 
susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In  the  circum- 
stance of  a  plurality  of  persons  being  selected  frtnn 
the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and  associated  tempo- 
rarily as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  adjudicating  between  its  individual  mem- 
bers, and  of  such  delegates  swearing  an  oath  that 
they  would  well  and  truly  discharge  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  there  appears  some  resemblance 
between  the  constitution  of  the  Attic  dicasterion 
and  an  English  jury,  but  in  nearly  all  other  respects 
the  distinctions  between  them  are  as  great  as  the 
intervals  of  space  and  time  which  separate  their 
several  nations.  At  Athens  the  conditions  of  hia 
eligibility  were,  that  the  dicast  should  be  a  free 
citizen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  franchise 
{iinrtfda\  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  of  persons  so  qualified  six  thousand  were  se- 
lected by  lot  for  the  service  of  every  year.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appointment  our  notices  are 
somewhat  obscure :  but  we  may  gather  firom  them 
that  it  took  place  every  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  nine  archons  and  their  official  scribe ;  that  each 
of  these  ten  personages  drew  by  lot  the  names  of 
six  hundred  persons  of  the  tribe  assigned  to  him  ; 
that  the  whole  number  so  selected  was  again  divided 
by  lot  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  tt^ether  with 
a  supernumerary  one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  per^ 
sons,  from  among  whom  the  occasional  deficiencies 
in  the  sections  of  500  might  be  supplied.  To  each 
of  the  ten  sections  one  of  the  ten  first  letters  of  the. 
alphabet  was  i4>propriated  as  a  distinguishing  mark, 
and  a  small  tablet  (irtMUiov),  inscribed  with  the 
letter  of  the  section  and  the  name  of  the  individual, 
was  delivered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to 
each  dicast  Three  bronze  plates  round  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  and  described  by  DodweU  (TVoeeb,  voL  i 
pp.  433— -487),  are  supposed  to  have  served  this 
purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  Uiem  ctmsist  of 
the  following  letters:— A.  AIOAfiPOS  ♦PEA, 
E.  AEINIA2  AAA1ET2,  and  K  ANTIXAPM02 
AAMII,  and  bear  besides  representations  of  owls 
and  Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of- 
the  Attic  people.  The  thousand  superoumerarier 
had  in  all  probability  some  diflferent  token,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  prooeedmg  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place, 
called  Ardettns,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Himit,  but  in  after  times  at  fome  other  ipot, 
of  wkkh  we  are  not  infomied.     In  the  time  of 
Democthenes  the  oath   (which  ii  giren  at  full 
length  in  Dem.  &   7¥mo&  p.  746)  aaaerted  the 
qualification  of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engage- 
ment hj  him  to  diflchaige  his  office  fiiithfrilly  and 
inoorroptibly  in  general,  as  well  as  in  certain  spe- 
cified eases  which  bore  reference  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  magistrates,  a  matter  in  no  small  degree 
under  the  conteol  of  the  dicast,  inasmuch  as  few 
could  enter  upon  any  office  without  having  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  its  approba- 
tion  [Docimasia]  ;  and   besides   these,  it  con- 
tained a  general  promise  to  support  the  existing 
constitution,  which  the  dicast  would  of  course  be 
peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when  persons  were  ac- 
cused before  him  of  attempting   its   subversion. 
This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divisions  made  as 
above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  assign  the  courts 
to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts  in  which  they 
were  to  sit.  This  was  not,  like  the  first,  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  last  during  the  year,  but  took 
place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thesmothetae,  de 
novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  impanel 
a  number  of  dicasts.     In  ordinary  cases,  when  one, 
two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up  the  comple- 
ment of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the  particular 
kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was  extremdy 
simple.     Two  urns  or  caskets  (icKriptrHipia)  were 
produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed  with  the 
distinctive  letters  of  the  sections  ;  the  other  fur- 
nished, in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets  to  in- 
dicate the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.     If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single 
section,  a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously 
fi»m  each  urn,  and  the  resvilt  announced,  that  sec- 
tion B,  for  instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r  ;  if  a 
thousand  dicasts  were  requisite,  two  tablets  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  drawn  from  the  um  that  re- 
presented the  sections,  while  one  was  drawn  from 
the  other  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment might  run  that  sections  A  and  B  were  to  sit 
in  court  r,  and  the  like.    A  more  complicated 
system  must  have  been  adopted  when  fiactional 
parts  of  the  section  sat  by  themselves,  or  were 
added  to  other  whole  sections :  but  what  this  might 
have  been  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  other  process  oi  selection  must 
have    prevailed    upon  all   those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  mys- 
teries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to 
judge  ;  and  in  that  of  military  offenders  who  were 
left  to  the  justice  of  those  only  whose  oomrades 
they  were,  or  should  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  oflfence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  is  pretty  dear  thiU  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  their  several  courts  for  the  day,  took  place  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  in  the  market  place,  and 
that  it  was  eonducted  in  all  cases,  exeept  one,  by 
the  thesmothetae ;  in  diat  one,  which  was  when 
the  magistrates  and  puUic  officers  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office,  and  defended  themsdves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  [Euthynb],  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.    As  soon  as  the 
allotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
gta£^  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both  as 
a  tieket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tii^ish  him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endea- 
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TOUT  clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  busineii 
had  b^^. 

The  dicasts  received  a  fee  for  their  attendance 
(rh  Sucatmic6ff  or  fda$os  9uc€urruc6s).    This  pay-« 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Pe- 
ricles (Aristot  PoUt.  iL  9.  p.  67,  ed  Gottling  ; 
Plut  Per.   9 ;  Phit  Chrg.  p.  515) ;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  from  Aristophanes  {Nub,  840), 
who  makes  Strepsiades  say  that  for  the  first  obolus 
he  ever  received  as  a  dicast,  he  bought  a  toy  for  his 
son,  that  it  was  at  first  only  one  obulus.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ram,  140) 
the  pay  was  subsequently  increased  to  two  oboli, 
but  this  seems  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  passage  of  his  author.    Three  oboli  or  the 
triobolon  (rpui€o\o¥)  occurs  as  early  as  B.  c.  425  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  afterwards 
mentioned  frequently.     (Aristoph.  Eg,  51,  255, 
r«9).  584,  654,  660,  Ran,  1540,  &c.)   Bikldk  has 
inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon  was 
introduced  by  Cleon  about  b.  c.  421  ;  butG.  Her- 
mann {Prarf,  ad  Aristopk,  Nub.  p.  I,  &&  2nd  edit) 
has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  for  as  it  is 
founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that  the 
pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  befcore 
that  time.    However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  obolL     (Aristot.  (qp. 
S(Aol.  ad  AristopL  Veap.  682 ;  Hesych.  t.  9.  Stira- 
ffTuc6y  ;  Suid.  s.  «.  iiKuurroL)    The  payment  was 
made  afler  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  heliastae 
by  the  Colacretae  (Lucian,  Bit  aocutaL  12,  15)  in 
the  following  manner.     After  a  citizen  had  been 
appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  judge  in  a  particular 
court,  he  received  on  entering  the  court  together 
with  the  staff  (fiaicnipla  or  ^^s)  a  tablet  or 
ticket  (o^/A^oXoy).  After  the  business  of  the  court 
was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out,  delivered  his 
ticket  to  the  pryteneis,  and  received  his  fee  in  re- 
turn.    rSchol.  ad  Aridopk.  Plut.  277  ;  Suid.  s.  «. 
fioKTnpla ;  EtymoL  M. «.  v.  (rifiSoKov ;  Pollux,  viii. 
16.)     Those  who  had  come  too  late  had  no  claim 
to  the  triobolon.  (Aristoph.  Vetp.  660.)     The  an- 
nual amount  of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristo- 
phanes (Feqy.  560,  &C.  with  the  SchoL)  at  150 
talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high  and  can  perhaps 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Athens.    (Bdckh,  PubL  Econ.  of  Atkau,  p.  227, 
2nd  ed.  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  125,  &c.  [J.S.M.J 
DICASTICON  (8tica4rr<ic<$y).     [DicASTBa] 
DIKE'  (8^),  signifies  generally  any  proceed- 
ings at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately 
against  others.     (Harpocrat  «.  v.  ,*  Pollux,  viii  40, 
41.)     The  object  of  all  siu;h  actions  is  to  protect 
the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  ito  individual 
members,  from  injury  and  aggression  ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  dasses,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its 
peculiar  form  and  treatment.    At  AUiens  the  first 
of  these  was  imj^ied  by  the  terms  public  lucai,  or 
&y«rcs,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypapai :  causes 
of  the  other  class  were  termed  private  Sficoi  or 
biyw€s,  or  simply  SUoi  in  its  limited  sense.  There 
is  a  stiU  further  subdivision  Qiypai^  into  ^pLoaUu 
and  ISioi,  of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  impeachments  for  offences  directly  against 
the  state  ;  the  latter,  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in 
which  the  state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  in-* 
jnred  in  the  violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  indi« 
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Tidual  dtizenflk  It  will  be  observed  that  oues 
frequently  arise,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
wrong  complained  o^  may  with  equal  proprie^  be 
bfoo^t  before  a  court  in  the  form  of  the  ypa^ 
Jast  mentioned,  or  in  that  of  an  ordinary  Sun),  and 
tmder  these  circomstances  the  laws  of  Athens  gare 
the  prosecutor  an  ample  choice  of  methods  to 
rindicate  his  rights  by  private  or  public  proceed- 
ings (Dem.  c  Andoe,  p.  601),  mndi  in  the  same 
way  as  a  phuntiff  in  modem  times  may,  for  the 
same  offence,  prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or 
bring  his  civil  action  for  trespass  on  the  person. 
It  will  be  necessaiy  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  distinctions  in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the 
two  great  classes  above  mentioned,  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  the  forms  and  treatment  of  the  pri« 
Tate  lawsuits 

In  a  Suic^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were 
alleged  to  be  affected,  or  ue  legal  protector  (juipios) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  guo  jttrt^  was  permitted  to  institute 
an  action  as  plaintiff ;  in  public  causes,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured 
or  hu  &mily  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested 
to  act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
state  was  directiy  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was 
empowered  to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  J(o^Ai)r,  fiiaicw^  and  ^cuf>c(rco»r,  the 
poialty  or  other  subject  of  contention  was  ex- 
dosively  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  most 
others  Uie  state  alone,  or  jointiy  with  the  prose- 
cutor, profited  by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the 
offender.  The  court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were 
paid  in  private  but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a 
public  prosecutor  that  compromised  the  action  with 
the  defendant  was  in  most  cas^  punished  by  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae  and  a  modified  dis- 
fianchisement,  while  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
va&at  at  any  period  of  a  private  lawsuit  to  the 
leconciliation  of  the  litigant  parties.  (Meier,  Att. 
ProcMy  p.  163.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  Hicfi  were  commenced 
by  a  summons  to  the  defendant  (vp^o'icAiio'is) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  prop^ 
magistrate  (eurayaryc^s),  and  there  answer  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  ( Arist.  Ntd»,  1221, 
Av,  1046.)  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  [Clstbrxs],  whose  names  were 
endorsed  upon  tiie  declaration  {K^its  or  ^kXiiiul)^ 
If  there  were  an  msufficient  service  of  the  sum« 
mons,  the  hiwsuit  was  styled  ivp^o-KAip'os,  and 
dismissed  by  the  magistrate.  (Hesych.)  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  same  officer  that  conducted 
the  anacrisis  being  also  necessarily  present  at  the 
trial,  and  as  there  were  besides  dies  nefiasti 
{k7ro^p6Zis)  and  festivals,  during  which  none,  or 
only  some  special  causes  could  be  commenced,  the 
power  of  the  phiintiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
oouise,  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  of  several 
causes,  we  know  that  the  time  for  their  institution 
was  particularised  by  law.  (Aristoph.  Nvh,  1 190.) 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
place  of,  or  at  all  events  was  simultaneous  with, 
the  service  of  the  summons  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party 
would  not  leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering 
the  action  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  (Dem.  c.  ZenoUu  p.  890,  c.  Arislog,  p.  778) 
an  Athenian  plaintiff  nught  compel  a  foreigner  to 
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accompany  him  to  the  polemarch^  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or  foiling  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial  The 
word  KcereyyuoM  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceeds 
ing.  Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
voy  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  inteft 
vention  of  a  period  of  five  days.  (Meier,  AiL 
ProoesMj  p.  580.)  If  both  parties  appeared,  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  putting  in 
his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  depositing  his 
share  of  the  court  foes  (vpvravcMi),  the  non-pay-t 
ment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  further 
progress  of  a  cause.  (Matth.  Ih  JtuL  Atk.  p.  261.) 
These  were  very  trifling  in  amount  If  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  was  rated  at  less  than  100 
drachmae,  nothing  was  paid  (  if  at  more  than  100 
drachmae  and  less  than  1 000  drachmae,  3  drachmae 
was  a  sufficient  deposit,  and  so  on  in  {MroportioiL 
If  the  defendant  neglected  or  refused  to  moke  his 
payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  he  under- 
went the  penalties  consequent  upon  non-appear- 
ance ;  in  all  cases  the  successful  party  was  reim» 
bursed  his  piytaneia  by  the  other.  (Meier,  AiL 
Froeea$y  p.  6 1 3.)  The  vapaKoragoK'fi  was  another 
deposit  in  some  cases,  but  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
only.  This  was  not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the 
usiud  amount  of  tiie  court  fees,  but  a  kind  of 
penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the  suitor  in  case  he 
tailed  in  establishing  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
daim  to  the  proper^  of  a  deceased  person  by  an 
alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
sought  to  be  recovered.  (Matth.  IM  Jud.  Ath, 
p.  260.)  If  the  action  was  not  intended  to  be 
brought  before  an  heliastic  court,  but  merely  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaetetes  [Dia»- 
TXTBs],  a  course  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions  (Hudt- 
walcker,  D«  DiaeM.  p.  35),  the  drachma  paid  in 
the  place  of  the  deposit  above  mentioned  bore  the 
name  of  'mftdaroffis.  The  deposits  being  made,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  no  manifest 
objection  appeared  on  the  fooe  of  tlie  dedaration, 
to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on  a  tablet,  and  ex- 
posed for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  the  wall 
or  other  place  that  served  as  the  cause  list  of  his 
court     (Meier,  AU.  Process,  p.  605.) 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  [Anacrisis], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority 
in  case  there  was  a  plurality  of  canses  instituted  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
Xeeyx^^"'  Sfmyy,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the 
plaintiff  foiled  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit| 
of  course,  fell  to  we  ground;  if  the  defendant 
made  defoult,  judgment  passed  against  him* 
(Meieiv  AU.  Prooest^  p.  623.)  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, received  an  offidal  summons  before  theii 
non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either  r^ 
suit  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  ef 
a  person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the  e£fect  of  post- 

Eoning  further  proceedings  (6ir«»/MNr/a) ;  it  might, 
owever,  be  combated  by  a  counter  affidavit  to  the: 
effect,  that  the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or 
otherwise  insufficient  (&i'0tnri»/«o0'ia)  ;  and  a  que^ 
tion  would  arise  upon  this  point,  the  decisicm  of 
which,  when  adveQe  to  the  defendant,   would 
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render  bim  liable  to  the  penalty  of  contamacy. 
(Dem.  c  Ofymp.  p.  1174.)  The  plaintifF  wai  in 
this  CBM  said  ^p^fifiy  ^A.c(v :  the  defendant,  iff^iiiiv 
^^c«y,  diKTiy  being  the  word  omitted  in  both 

J»hraset.     If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  be> 
ore  an  umpire  (Jiuurrirfis\  the  anaoisis  was  con- 
ducted by  him  ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary.     The  anacrisis  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  (vpoMftoo'M),  then 
followed  the  answer  of  the  defendant  (hnwfuxria 
or  iamiyptu^  [  Antioraphe],  then  the  parties  pro- 
duced their  respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their 
evidence  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authen- 
ticated copies,  of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tracts that  might  be  useful  in  establishing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers  and  requisi- 
tions then  made   by  either  side   (irpoicX^<r«<f). 
The  whole  of  the  documents  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  course  (c^^vSticfa), 
enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the  anacrisis  in  a 
casket  {ix^yoi)^  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.    During  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents   was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidence  that  had   been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible 
at  the  trial   (Dem.  e.  BoeoL  i.  p.  999.)     In  some 
causes,  the  trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  come  on  within  a  given  time  ;  in  such 
as  were  not  provided  for  by  such  regulations,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.    The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defer  the  day  (icvpui)  by  mutual  con- 
sent (Dem.  6.  Pkam,  p.  1042.)     Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause 
(Platner,  Process  und  Klapeny  vol.  i  p.  182),  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  {6  i<p>*  8S«*p) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.    As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  fiom  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  ;  if^  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  kw  recited, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes:  in  the  speech  agamst  Macartatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  Kdiewrtf^  according 
to  Harpocration,  no  limit  was  prescribed.     The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry 
Kord^ — •*  go  down,**  in  effect,  **  cease  speaking** 
—  from  the  dicasts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  fiul  to  offend 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  be  found,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Aristoph.  Ve9p.97S,)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot     [Psspuos.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
&vour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  dunages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[TiMBMA.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  this 
qnestion  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 
Bsed  a  noall  tablet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
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which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  penalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  (Aristoph. 
Feqo.  1 67.)  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was 
empowered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (i^o^Kiis)  against  the 
refractory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  was  in  general  decisive  (JUIkji  afrrorfX^s)  ; 
but  upon  certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
gross  case  of  petjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his 
disadvantage,  the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of 
such  cfflispirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  com- 
menced etsftovo.  [Appbllatio  (Grkek).]  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  oart^  against  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  de&mt,  had  the  power  to  revive 
the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance 
in  court  was  inevitable  (t^i^  ^p^fi-W  i^tkaxfiy^ 
Platner,  Process  wtd  Kiagen,  vol.  I  p.  396)  ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  wi^in  two  mraths 
alter  the  original  judgment  If  the  parties  were 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (Biat- 
TifHis)^  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they  stood  to  that 
officer ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  diaetetes  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  hand  too  high  for  him,  he 
might  refer  it  to  the  ci(raye#yci;f,  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equally  the  name 
of  ZUai :  but  it  seems  that  the  phrase  amXax^ty 
T^y  fi^  olffay  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  by  default 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Oreck 
writers,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under 
their  several  heads : — 

AIkti  or  rpcbp^  —  *A9uclas  rp6i  rhtf  9fifju»f: 
*Ayt«»pytov\  'Aypcupioui  'Aypdpov  /xcrdAXov; 
Ahclas:  'AXoyiovi  'A/ttfAc&(r«»5 :  'A/tcXfov:  'Avo- 
ydvT^r:  'Anw/iaxtov*  'A^Zpcaro^icfum:  *Aj^pa- 
irSiwy:  'AwseHiatttsrovhifiov:  'A^iopiirisi  'Ato- 
Kth^fotsi  'AToir^fi^cctfs :  'Avofrraa-tov:  'Avpoora* 
ciov.  *Apylas:*Apyvplav:  ^AtrtSfias:  'Avrpcertias: 
AbrofioMas:  A^orcA^:  htiui^t^s:  Budttv: 
BXd^ris :  Bov\§6atws  :  KoKfiyopias :  Kax^ttts : 
KoMOTf xi'ura' ;  Kdpwov :  KoraXvo'cws  roi;  8i)/iov  : 
Koroirfcoir^r :  Xptovs :  Xo»plov ;  KAoir^r :  Acmur- 
fiov:  Attkias:  Atl^v:  AMpo^tvlasi  *E77^s: 
'Eyocicfou :  'Etrirpnipapx^fuxTos :  'Evirpoir^r :  *E{a- 
ycty^s:  'l^aipdctvii't^ovKiis:  'Apwcey^s:  Eipyfiov; 
'ErtupiitrtMS :  *Upoav\ias :  *Tko€o\^s  :  "TSptcts : 
AttwofiapTvptou :  Aturovttvrlov  I  Aturaarparlov ; 
AetToro^lou :  MtcrtfoD :  MurBt&cttts  oXkov  :  Mot- 
X^^t'  ffofdcfiarosBiapOopas  I  OlKias:  TlttpoKixra- 
B^KTis:  napewolas:  TlapctySfunf :  TlapanrptaStiast 
Hapeiaypa/^t :  ^apfidKtnf :  ^6yov :  ^opas  &^avoi/s 
fcol  fit9rjii€ptinis :  i^opSa  r&v  iKtv04p»v:  Xlpoar 
ytaylas :  XIpoSofflas  :  Upo^uripcpas :  npouc6s :  Ycv- 
ifyypa/^s :  Vtv^KX.rrr€las :  ^tviofiOfrvpiSv : 
'Ihrropucti :  ZKvpla :  Mrov :  J^vKwpayrlas :  Sufi^o. 
Aaictfv,  or  %vydriH&v  mpaSdirtus :  Tpa6uaros  iic 
vpovoias :  Tvpa»yl9os,  [J.  S.  M.l 

DrCROTUM.    [Navis.] 
DICTA'TOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Rome.    The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice probably  existed  in  many  Latin  towns  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Rome  (Dionys.  v.  74).   W^ 
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find  it  in  Lanuviam  even  in  very  late  timeB  (Cic 
pro  MiL  10).  At  Rome  this  magiBtrate  was  ori- 
ginally called  moffUier  jtopmii  and  not  didatcr^  and 
in  the  sacred  books  he  was  always  designated  by 
the  former  name  down  to  the  latest  timeiL  (Cic. 
ds  Rep.  i  40,  d«  Leg.  iii  S,  <2e  Fin,  ill  22  ;  Yar. 
L.L.  ▼.  82,  ed.  Miiller ;  Festus,  «.«.  optima  2», 
p.l98,ed.  Mailer.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  repoblic 
the  goTemment  of  the  state  was  entmsted  to  two 
consols,  that  the  citizens  might  be  the  better  pro- 
tected against  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  supreme 
power.  But  it  was  soon  folt  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  of  importance  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  the  ffovemment  should  be 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  should 
possess  for  a  season  absolute  power,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  any  other 
body.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  b.  a  501, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
dictatorship  {dietabara)  was  instituted.  The  name 
of  the  first  dictator  and  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
appointment  were  diiforently  stated  in  the  annalists. 
The  oldest  authorities  mention  T.  Larcins,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  Tear,  as  the  first  dictator,  but 
others  ascribed  this  honour  to  MWalerius.  (Liv.  it 
18.)  Livy  states  (JL  e.)  that  a  formidable  war  with 
the  Latins  led  to  the  appointment ;  and  he  also 
found  mentioned  in  the  annals  that  the  consuls  of 
this  year  were  suspected  of  bdonging  to  the  party 
of  the  Tarquins  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  T.  Larcius 
conldnot  have  been  one  of  theconsnls.  Bionysius 
relates  at  length  (t.  63 — 70)  that  the  plebs,  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  debts,  took 
advantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to  obtain 
some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings,  and  refused  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  thereupon  recourse 
was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring  them  to  their  duty. 
But  as  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  any  internal 
disturbances  in  this  year,  and  does  not  speak  of 
any  commotions  (m  account  of  debts  till  four  years 
subsequently,  we  may  conclude  that  Dionysius  has 
in  this  case,  as  he  Ium  in  many  others,  deserted  the 
annalists  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satisfiictoxy  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  pa- 
tricians frequency  availed  themselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorship as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebs  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  seek  the  first  institu- 
tion of  die  crffice  in  any  other  cause  than  the  simple 
one  mentioned  by  Livy,  namely,  the  great  danger 
with  which  the  state  was  threatened.  Modern 
schohrs  have  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship,  which  are  so  purely  con- 
jectural and  possess  such  little  inherent  probability, 
that  they  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebuhr  faifers  {Hitt,  o/Rome^\oL  L  p.  564)  from 
the  Roman  dictator  being  appointed  only  for  six 
months,  that  he  viras  at  the  head  both  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Latin  league,  and  that  a  Latin  dictator  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  power  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  ;  but  this  supposition,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed, Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing  for 
war  with  one  another.  In  like  manner  Huschke 
(  Veffaamg  d.  Servius  ThtlUua,  p.  516)  starts  the 
strange  hypothesis,  that  the  dictatorship  was  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  that  a  dic- 
tator was  to  be  nominated  every  decennium  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  elavus  avenalie  and  of  hddiog 
the  oenfut. 
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By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  {lex  de  dietatore  cfvando)  no  one  was 
eligible  for  this  oiRce^  unless  he  had  previously 
been  consul  (Liv.  ii.  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  instances  in  which  this  law  was  not  observed. 
(See  e,g,  Liv.  iv.  26,  48,  vii.  24.)  When  a  dic- 
tator was  considered  necessary,  the  senate  passed  a 
senatus  oonsultum  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
nominate  (dicere)  a  dictator  ;  and  without  a  pra» 
vious  decree  of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dictator,  although  the  contnuy 
used  to  be  asserted  in  most  works  on  Roman  An- 
tiquities. In  ^most  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see  e.  g,  il  30,  iv. 
17,  21,  23,  26,  57,  vL  2,  viL  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  29, 
X.  I  ],  xxii.  57) ;  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  which 
the  appointment  by  the  consul  is  alone  spoken  of, 
the  senatus  consultum  is  probably  not  mentioned, 
simply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Niebuhr, 
indeed  supposes  {Hut.  of  Home^  vol.  i.  p.  567) 
that  the  dictator  was  originally  created  by  the 
curiae,  like  the  kings.  According  to  his  view  the 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  the 
curiae  elected  and  the  consul  then  proclaimed 
{dixit) ;  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
elected  magistrate  received  ^e  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  further  supposes  that  the  right  of 
conferring  the  imperium  may  have  led  the  ciuriae 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminar}-  nomina- 
tion of  the  senate.  But  this  election  of  the  dic- 
tator by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  by  two  pes- 
sa^s,  one  of  Dionysius  and  the  other  in  Festus, 
neither  of  which  is  conclusive  in  fovour  of  Niebuhr^ 
view.  Dionysius  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  dic- 
tator should  be  one  **  whom  the  senate  should 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of  ^  (^irii^^to*. 
rirrou),  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  the  granting 
of  the  imperium  by  the  curiae.  In  Festus  (p.  1 98) 
we  read  **  M.  Valerius  —  qui  primus  magister  a 
populo  creatus  est ;  ^^  but  even  if  there  were  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  virtue  of  a 
senatus  consultum,  and  certainly  need  not  suppose 
that  by  populus  the  curiae  are  intended:  there 
can  however  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  ^  qui 
primus  moffister  poptdi  creatus  est.^  We  may 
therefore  safely  reject  the  election  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consul  was,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  ^e  consul,  probably  with- 
out any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and  morning, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  auspices  {utrgeus  or 
orieae  node  silentio  *  didcUorem  diedxst^  Liv.  viii. 
23,  ix.  38,  xxiiL  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  1 1).  The  tech- 
niosl  word  for  this  nomination  or  proclamation  was 
dieere  (seldom  ereare  otfaoere).  So  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  vra  find  the 
senate  on  one  occasion  having  recourse  to  the  trir 
bunes  of  the  people  to  compel  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  they  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26)  ;  and  after  the  battle  at  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  when  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
viving consul  was  cut  off,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  people  to  elect  a 
prodictator,  because,  says  Livy,  the  people  could 
not  elect  (ereare)  a  dictator,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (Liv.  xxii.  8). 

*  Respecting  the  meaning  of  eilentitmi  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  auspices,  see  Auoub,  p.  176,  b. 
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render  bim  liable  to  the  penalty  of  contmnacy. 
(Dem.  &  Ofymp,  p.  1174.)     The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  ip^iiriv  4Ac7v  :  the  defendant,  ip^/iriy 
^^cZk,  dUenv  being  the  word  omitted  in  both 
phiaset.    If  the  cause  were  prinuuily  brought  be- 
fore an  umpire  (Siatnrr^s),  the  anacrisis  was  con- 
ducted by  him  ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary.     The  anacrisis  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  (irpoM/uwrla),  then 
followed  the  answer  of  the  defendant  (hnwfuxrla 
or  iarriyfia^  [  Antioraphb],  then  the  parties  pro- 
duced their  respectiye  witnesses,  and  reduced  their 
evidence  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authen- 
ticated copies,  of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tracts that  might  be  useful  in  establishing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  oifers  and  requisi- 
tions then  made    by  either  side   (irpoirX^trcir). 
The  whole  of  the  docimients  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  course  (cv9v8iicfa), 
enclosed  on  the  litft  day  of  the  anacrisis  in  a 
casket  (^X'^^O?  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial     During  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents   was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidence  that  had   been 
discovered  alter  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible 
at  the  trial.   (Dem.  e.  Boeot.  I  p.  999.)    In  some 
causes,  the  trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  come  on  within  a  given  time  ;  in  such 
as  wtm  not  provided  for  by  such  regulations,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.    The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defer  the  day  (levptd)  by  mutual  con- 
sent (Dem.  e,  Phaen.  p.  1042.)     Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause 
(PUtner,  Process  und  Klagetiy  vol  i.  p.  182),  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  {b  i^  fS^p) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.    As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  fiom  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  ;  \i^  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
4n  all  causes:  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy. 
In  some  h^  cases,  as  those  of  KAxwrit,  according 
to   Harpoeration,  no  limit  was  prescribed.     The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry 
fcorci^a — **  go  down,"  in  effect,  **  cease  speaking** 
—  from  the  dicasts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  be  found,  afWr  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had   emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  973.)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  docu- 
mentuy  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot     [Psephos.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
&vour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  diunages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[TiMBMA.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  tibis 
question  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 
used  a  fmoll  tablet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
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which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  penalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp,  1 67.)  Upon  judgment  bemg  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was 
empowered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (^(o^Aiyr)  against  the 
refractory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  was  in  general  decisive  iplKr\  afrrorcA^s)  ; 
but  upon  certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
gross  case  of  peijury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his 
disadvantage,  the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of 
such  conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  com- 
menced ets  novo.  [Appxllatio  (Greek).]  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  defoult,  bad  the  power  to  revive 
the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance 
in  court  was  inevitable  (r^v  ^p^fi^v  AiViAaxctV, 
Platner,  Process  und  Klapen^  vol.  I  p.  396)  ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months 
after  the  original  judgment  If  the  parties  were 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (Sicu- 
TriHis)^  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they  stood  to  that 
officer  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  diaetetes  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  hand  too  high  for  him,  he 
might  refer  it  to  the  thayvyt^s^  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equally  the  name 
of  iiieri :  but  it  seems  that  the  phrase  arriKax^'ty 
T^y  [Jl  olcay  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  by  defeult 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek 
writers,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under 
their  several  heads : — 

AtKTi  or  rpcbp^  —  'AStJcfor  trphs  rhv  ^/uor: 
*AytMpyiov'.  'Aypcuplov:  *Aypiifwu  fierdXXov, 
AIkIos:  *AXoyiov:  'A/itAeSo-cMf :  'A^eAlov:  'Aya> 
ycryijs:  'Ayav/iaxtou :  *Ap9pavoSi<rfiov:  *Ay8pa- 
ir69up  I  *A'rar^(rc«r  rov  ^rifiov :  *A<popiiris :  *Airo- 
Acf^ctfs:  *AToir4pa^tns :  *Airo<rTaarlov :  'Awpo<rra» 
iriovi  *Apyias:*Apyvplov:  'Acrctcfos:  *A<rrpaT*las: 
A^ofio\fas ;  A^orcA^ :  Bc^cui^cwr :  Bux/mv  : 
B\d€fis :  BovAc^(rc»5  :  Ktueriyoplas :  Koxc^cvr ; 
KcucoTfxyi^  i  KdpfTOV :  KardK6cr9us  rov  iiifiov : 
KoTOO-fcoir^r :  Xpiovs :  Xo»plov :  KAoir^f :  Aciccur- 
fiov;  ActAfos:  A^^v:  At^po^tviasx  *Eyy^si 
*Ei'oikIov  :  "RKiTptttpapxilfuiTos :  *EiriTpo»^s :  'E^a- 
ywyrjs:  *E^cup4(rtwi:*E^o6\ris:  'Apircry^j:  Kipyfiovi 
'Er€Up^|a■tus :  *Upoffvhias :  *TiFo€o\ris  :  "Tiptas : 
Auirofutprvplov :  Ativovavrtov :  AtiTroaTpariov  ; 
ActTora^fou :  Mi<r0ou :  Mi(r$i&<rtus  oXkov  :  Mot- 
X'faf :  lfofjdfffiaTos9tap0opaa:  OIkIos:  IlapaicaTa- 
B^KTis:  Tlapayolas:  Tlapay6fuoy :  napa!irp€0'€(ias: 
Tlap€urypa/^i :  ^apfidKw :  ^6yov :  ^opas  i^ovoOs 
ffol  fitBrjfifplvTis :  ^Bopas  rwv  iXevOipwx  npoa- 
yvTflat :  Tlpc^ioaiai  :  Tlpo^iff^o^As :  Tl.pouc6s :  Ytv- 
tcyypa^s :  V*u8oicAi7T€foj :  VtiAfofiOfrvpi&p : 
'IPrrropucfi :  iZicvpla :  :Htov  :  :ZvKO<p€arrias :  ^Zv/ajBo- 
KaUfV,  or  'S,vvOi\k&v  vapcuSdatus :  Tpa{nunos  ix 
Tpovolas  :  Tvpca^ylHos,  [J.  S,  M.l 

DI'CROTUM.    [Navis.] 

DICTATOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Rome.  The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice probably  existed  in  many  Latin  towns  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Rome  (Dionys.  v.  74).   W^ 
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ind  it  in  Lanuvitim  even  in  very  late  times  (Cic. 
pro  MiL  10).  At  Rome  this  magistrate  was  ori- 
ginally called  magittar  popttU  and  not  dictator^  and 
in  the  sacred  books  he  was  always  designated  by 
the  former  name  down  to  the  latest  timeiL  (Cic 
de  Rtp,  L  40,  dB  Leg.  iii  S,  de  Fin.  ilL  22  ;  Yar. 
L,  L.  ▼.  82,  ed.  MUlIer ;  Festus,  t. «.  opfyna  leg, 
p.  198,  ed.  MiiUer.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  goTemment  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to  two 
consuls,  that  the  citizens  might  be  the  better  pro- 
tected against  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  supreme 
power.  But  it  was  soon  felt  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  of  importance  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  the  government  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  should 
possess  for  a  season  absolute  power,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  any  other 
body.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  b.  c.  501, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
dictatonhip  (diettUura)  was  instituted.  The  name 
of  the  first  dictator  and  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
appointment  were  differently  stated  in  the  annalists. 
The  oldest  authorities  mention  T.  Lercius,  one  of 
the  consuls  oi  the  Tear,  as  the  first  dictator,  but 
others  ascribed  this  honour  to  MWalerius.  (Liv.  ii. 
18.)  Livy  states  (L  c)  that  a  formidable  war  with 
the  Latins  led  to  the  appointment ;  and  he  also 
found  mentioned  in  the  annals  that  the  consuls  of 
this  year  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  Tarquins  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  T.  Lucius 
could  not  have  been  one  of  the  consuls.  Dionyaius 
relates  at  length  (v.  63 — 70)  that  the  plebs,  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  debts,  took 
advantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to  obtain 
some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings,  and  refused  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  thereupon  recourse 
was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring  them  to  their  duty. 
But  as  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  any  int^nal 
disturbances  in  this  year,  and  does  not  speak  of 
any  commotions  on  account  of  debts  till  four  years 
snbseqnently,  we  may  conclude  that  Dionysius  has 
in  this  case,  as  he  has  in  many  others,  deserted  the 
annaliats  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satisfiictcvy  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  pa- 
tricians frequency  availed  themselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorship as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebs  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  seek  the  first  institu- 
tion of  tiie  c^ce  in  any  other  cause  than  the  simple 
one  mentioned  by  Livy,  namely,  the  great  danger 
with  which  the  state  was  threatened.  Modem 
schoJarv  have  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship,  which  are  so  purely  oon- 
jectmal  and  possess  such  little  inherent  probability, 
that  they  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebuhr  infers  (Hitt,  o/Rome^  vol.  L  p.  564)  from 
the  Roman  dictator  being  appointed  only  for  six 
months,  that  he  was  at  the  head  both  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Latin  league,  and  that  a  Latin  dictator  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  poww  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  ;  but  this  supposition,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed, Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing  for 
war  with  one  another.  In  like  manner  Huschke 
(Verfatnmg  d.  Serviw  TuUiva,  pu  516)  starto  the 
strange  hypothesis,  that  the  dictatorship  was  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  that  a  dic- 
tator was  to  be  nominated  every  deoennium  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  damut  aimaiit  and  of  holding 
the  census. 
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By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  {lex  de  dictators  creando)  no  one  was 
eligible  for  this  office,  unless  he  had  previously 
been  consul  (Liv.  ii.  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  instances  in  which  this  law  was  not  observed. 
(See  e.p.  Liv.  iv.  26,  48,  vii.  24.)  When  a  dic- 
tator was  considered  necessary,  the  senate  passed  a 
senatus  oonsultum  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
nominate  (dioere)  a  dictator ;  and  without  a  prs» 
vious  decree  of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dictator,  although  the  contnuy 
used  to  be  asserted  in  most  works  on  Roman  an- 
tiquities. In  almost  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see  e.  g.  ii  30,  iv, 
17,  21,  23,  26,  57,  vi  2,  viL  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  29, 
X.  1 1,  xxii.  57) ;  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  which 
the  appointment  by  the  consul  is  alone  spoken  of, 
the  senatus  consultum  is  probably  not  mentioned, 
simply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Niebuhr, 
indeed  supposes  {Hid.  of  Homey  vol.  i.  p.  567) 
that  the  dictator  was  originally  created  by  the 
curiae,  like  the  kings.  According  to  his  view  the 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  the 
curiae  elected  and  the  consul  then  proclaimed 
{dixit) ;  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
elected  magistrate  received  the  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  further  supposes  that  the  right  of 
conferring  the  imperium  may  have  led  the  curiae 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary  nomina- 
tion of  the  senate.  But  this  election  of  the  dic- 
tator by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  by  two  pas- 
sages, one  of  Dionysius  and  Uie  other  in  Festus, 
neither  of  which  is  conclusive  infitvoiur  of  Niebuhr^a 
view.  Dionysius  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  dic- 
tator should  be  one  **  whom  the  senate  should 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of  *^  (^iru^^tV- 
nrrou),  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  the  granting 
of  the  imperium  by  the  curiae.  In  Festus  (p.  1 98) 
we  read  **  M.  Vderius  —  qui  primus  magister  a 
populo  creatus  est ;  ^^  but  even  if  there  were  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  virtue  of  a 
senatus  oonsultum,  and  certainly  need  not  sii]^se 
that  by  populus  the  curiae  are  intended:  there 
can  however  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  **  qui 
primus  fttagister  popuU  creatus  est.*^  We  may 
therefore  safely  reject  the  election  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consul  was,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  the  consul,  probably  with- 
out any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and  morning, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  auspices  {mrgeus  or 
orient  noote  sHentio  *  dicUUoreni  diedxxtj  Liv.  viii. 
23,  ix.  38,  xxiiL  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  11).  The  tech- 
niod  word  for  this  nomination  or  proclamation  was 
dieere  (seldom  creare  otfooere).  So  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  we  find  the 
senate  on  one  occasion  having  recourse  to  the  tri^ 
bunes  of  the  people  to  compel  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  they  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26)  ;  and  after  the  battle  at  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  when  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
viving consul  was  cut  off,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  people  to  elect  a 
prodietaior,  because,  says  Livy,  the  people  could 
not  elect  {creare)  a  dictator,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exereised  such  a  power  (Liv.  xxiL  8). 

*  Respecting  the  meaning  of  mlenHum  in  relar 
tion  to  the  auspices,  see  Auqctv,  p.  176,  b. 
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In  the  same  spirit  it  became  a  question,  whether 
the  tribuni  militom  with  oonsolar  power  oonld 
nominate  a  dictator,  and  thej  did  not  venture  to 
do  so  till  the  angurs  had  been  consulted  and  de- 
chired  it  allowable  (Liv.  iv.  21).  The  nomination 
of  Sulla  by  an  inteirex  and  of  Caesar  bj  a  pnetor 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  altogether  illegal 
(Comp.  Cic.  €id  AtL  iz.  16.)  The  senate  seems  to 
have  usually  mentioned  in  their  decree  the  name 
of  the  person  whom  the  consul  was  to  nominate 
(LiT.  iY.  17, 21, 23,  46,  vi  2,  viL  12,  viii  17,  ix. 
29,  z.  1 1,  zxii  57)  ;  but  that  the  consul  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  nominate  the  person  whom  the 
senate  had  named,  is  erident  from  the  cases  in 
which  the  consuls  appointed  persons  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  (Lir.  viii  12,  EpU, 
19  ;  Suet  Tib.  2.)  It  is  doubtful  what  rale  was 
adopted,  or  whether  any  existed,  for  the  purpose 
of  determming  which  of  the  two  consuls  should 
nominate  the  dictator.  In  one  case  we  read  that 
the  nomination  was  made  by  the  consul  who  had 
the  fasces  (Lit.  riiL  12),  in  another  that  it  was 
decided  by  lot  (!▼.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  was 
matter  of  agreement  among  themselves  (iv.  21). 
In  later  times  the  senate  usually  entrusted  the 
office  to  the  consul  who  was  nearest  at  hand.  The 
nomination  took  place  at  Rome,  as  a  general  rule  ; 
and  if  the  consuls  were  absent,  one  of  them  was 
recalled  to  the  city,  whenever  it  was  practicable 
(Liv.  vii  19,  zziii.  22)  ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  a  senatns  consultum  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment was  sent  to  the  consul,  who  thereupon  made 
the  nomination  in  the  camp.  (Liv.  vii  21,  viii  23, 
iz.  88,  zzv.  2,  zzvii  5.)  Nevertheless,  the  rule 
was  maintained  that  the  nomination  could  not  take 
place  outside  of  the  A^er  Ronumut^  though  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  ItaUa,  Thus  we  find  the 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war  opposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  in  Sicily,  because  it  was  out- 
•ide  of  the  ager  Romanus  (extra  agmm  Romanum — 
titm  auritm  Italia  termi9uu\  Liv.  xxvii  5). 

Originally  the  dictator  was  of  course  a  patrician. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator  was  C.  Marcins  Rutilus, 
nominated  in  b.  c.  856  by  the  plebeian  consul  M. 
Popillius  Laenas.    (Liv.  vii  17.) 

The  reasons,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  at 
a  time.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurred 
in  B.  c.  216  after  the  Imttle  of  (3annae,  when  M. 
FabiuB  Bnteo  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiUing  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  al- 
though M.  Junius  Pera  was  discharging  the  regular 
duties  of  the  dictator ;  but  Fabius  resigned  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  (Liv. 
zziii.  22,  23  ;  Plut  Fab.  9.)  The  dictators  that 
were  appointed  for  canying  on  the  business  of  the 
state  were  said  to  be  nominated  r«i  genmdat  eaun^ 
or  sometimes  teditioKU  tedamdae  cauaa  ;  and  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  magistrates,  the 
imperium  was  conflorred  by  a  Lett  Ctmata.  (  Liv. 
iz.  88,  39  ;  Dionys.  v.  70.)  Dictators  were  also 
frequently  appointed  for  some  special  purpose,  and 
frequently  one  of  small  importance,  of  whom  fur- 
ther mention  wiU  be  made  below.  At  present  we 
oonfine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rei  fferundae  causa. 

The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  months  (Cic 
de  Leg.  iii  3  ;  Liv.  iii.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiii  23  ;  Dio- 
nys. T.  70,  z.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xzzvi.  17,  zlil  21 ; 
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Zonar.  vii  13),  and  no  instancfs  occur  in  which  a 
person  held  this  office  for  a  longer  time,  for  the 
dictatorshipa  of  Sulla  and  CSaesar  are  of  eoune  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  oontrary,  though 
a  dictator  was  appointed  for  siz  months,  he  often 
resigned  his  office  long  prenously,  immediately 
after  he  had  despatched  the  business  for  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  (Liv.  iii  29,  iv.  46,  vi  29.) 
As  soon  9A  the  dictator  was  nominated,  a  kind  of 
suspension  took  place  with  respect  to  the  consuls 
and  all  the  other  magistrates,  with  the  ezception 
of  the  tribuni  plebis.  It  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  duti^  and  functions  of  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates  entirely  oeaaed,  and  some  writers  have 
even  gone  so  fiir  as  to  say  that  the  ocosuls  abdi- 
cated (Polyb.  iii  87  ;  Cic.  die  Leg.  iii  3  ;  Dionys. 
V.  70, 72)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  correct  way  of  stating 
the  focts  of  the  case.  The  regular  magistrates 
oontinoed  to  discharge  the  duties  <tf  thor  vaiioos 
offices  under  the  dictator,  but  they  were  no  leiucff 
independent  officers,  but  were  subject  to  the  higher 
imperium  of  the  dictator,  and  obliaed  to  obey  hb 
orders  in  every  thing.  We  often  find  the  dictator 
and  the  consuls  at  the  head  of  separate  armies  at 
the  same  tune,  and  carrying  on  war  independent  of 
one  another  (Liv.  ii  30,  viii  29)  ;  we  see  that 
the  soldiers  levied  by  the  dictator  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  consul  (Liv.  ii  32),  and  thsA  the 
consuls  could  hold  the  consular  comitia  during  a 
dictatorship.  (Liv.  zziii.  23.)  All  this  shows  that 
the  consuls  did  not  resign  their  functions,  although 
they  were  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  dictator  ; 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  dictator  abdiorted^ 
they  again  entered  forthwith  into  the  full  possea* 
sion  of  the  considar  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  dictator^  power  to  that  of 
the  consuls  consisted  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
points  —  greater  independence  of  the  senate,  more 
extensive  power  of  punishment  without  any  ap- 
peal (pravooo^)  from  their  sentence  to  the  people, 
and  irresponsibility.  To  these  three  points,  must 
of  course  be  added  that  he  was  not  fettered  by  a  col- 
league. We  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  die* 
tator  would  usually  act  in  unison  with  ^e  senate  ; 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  many  caaes  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co-operation  of  the  senate, 
the  dictator  could  act  on  his  own  responsibili^. 
(Polyb.  iii  87.)  For  how  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorahip  was  a  mo^Mfrata*  nm  provoeatume^  is 
uncertain.  That  there  was  origimilly  no  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
accordingly  the  lictors  bore  the  axes  in  the  fasces 
before  them  even  in  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  al- 
though by  the  Valerian  law  the  axes  had  disap- 
peared from  the  fasces  of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  ii  18, 
29,  iii.  20  ;  Zonar.  vii  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  75  ; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  §  18.)  That  an  appeal  afikec^ 
wards  lay  from  theit  sentence  to  the  peoide,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Festus  (e.  v.  opHma  ^),  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  privil^[e  was 
granted  by  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  after 
the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate  in  &&  449, 
which  enacted  ''ne  quis  uUum  magistratum  sine 
provocatione  crearet**  (Liv.  iii  15).  But  eleven 
yean  afterwards  the  dictatorship  is  spoken  of  as  a 
magietraiue  me  provoeaiume ;  and  the  only  ifr- 
stance  in  Livy  (viii  33 — 34)  in  which  the  dicta* 
tor  is  threatened  with  provocatio,  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  right ;  for  L.  Pi^ 
pirius,  who  was  then  dictator,  treated  the  provo- 
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catio  as  an  mfringexDent  of  the  rights  of  bis  office. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  thl^t  the  Lex  Valeria 
Horatia  only  applied  to  the  legnlar  magistracies, 
and  that  the  dictatorship  was  regarded  as  exempt 
from  it  Whether  however  the  right  of  pronooatio 
was  afterwards  given,  or  the  statement  in  Festos 
IB  an  error,  cannot  be  determined.  In  connection 
with  the  prowHxxtw  there  arises  another  question 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  dictatorship  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  We  know  that  the  tribunes 
continued  in  office  during  a  dictatorship  ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  beliete  that  they  haid  any  con- 
tiol  over  a  dictator,  or  could  hamper  his  pro- 
ceedings bv  their  vUero6$do  or  anueSlnun^  as  they 
could  in  tlie  case  of  the  consuls.  The  few  in- 
stances, which  appear  to  prove  the  contrary,  are 
to  be  explained  in  a  diflerent  manner,  as  Becker 
has  shown.  That  the  tribunes  continued  in  office  as 
independent  magistrates  durmg  a  dictatorship,  while 
all  the  other  magistrates  became  simply  the  officers 
of  the  dictator,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  &ct,  that 
the  loB  de  dietalore  cmmdo  was  passed  before  the 
institution  of  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  and 
consequently  made  no  mention  of  it,  and  that  as  a 
dictator  was  appomted  in  virtue  of  a  senatus  con- 
snltnm,  the  senate  had  no  power  over  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  though  they  could  suspend  the  other 
magistrates. 

ft  has  been  already  stated  that  the  dictator  was 
frresponsible,  that  is,  he  was  not  liable  after  his 
abdication  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his 
official  acta.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  ancient 
writers  (Zonar.  vii.  13,  Bionya  v.  70,  vii.  56 ; 
Pint  Fah.  3 ;  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  23),  and,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  stated,  it  would  follow  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dictatorship.  We  find  moreover  no 
instance  recorded  in  which  a  dictator  after  his  re- 
signation was  made  answerable  for  the  misuse  of 
his  power,  with  the  exception  of  Camillus,  whose 
case  however  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  (Compare 
Becker,  Romiadt,  AUerth,  vol  iL  part  iL  pu  172.) 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  irre- 
sponsible powv^  possessed  by  the  dictatorship,  that 
we  find  it  frequently  compared  with  the  regal 
dignity,  firom  which  it  only  differed  in  being  held 
for  a  limited  time.  (Cic.  de  Rep,  ii  32  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  73  ;  Appian,  B.  C7.  i  99  ; 
Tac  Attn.  L  1.)  There  were  however  a  few 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  dictator.  1.  The  most 
important  was  that  which  we  have  often  men- 
tioned, that  the  period  of  his  office  was  only  six 
months.  2.  He  had  not  power  over  the  treasury, 
but  could  only  make  use  of  the  money  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  senate.  (Zonar.  viL  13.)  3. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  since  he  might  in 
that  case  easily  become  dangerous  to  the  republic 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17)  ;  though  the  case  of  Ati- 
lins  C!ahitinus  in  the  first  Punic  war  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  (Liv.  Ejtit,  19.)  4.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  at  Rome, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  permiuion  of  the 
people  (Liv.  xxiii.  14  ;  Zonar.  viL  13)  ;  a  re- 
gulation apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps 
adopted  that  he  might  not  bear  too  great  a  resem- 
bhnce  to  the  kmga,  who  were  accustomed  to  ride. 

The  ins^ia  of  the  consuls  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  kings  in  earlier  times  ;  and  of  the 
consuls  subsequently.  Instead  however  of  having 
only  twelve  lictors,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  cod- 
snls,  he  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  bearing  the 
•eoara  aa  weU  as  the  usees.     The  ttHa  euruUs 
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and  loga  praeUxIa  also  belonged  to  ihe  dictator. 
(Pol^b.  iiL  87  ;  Dionys.  x.  24  ;  Plut.  Fab,  4  ; 
Appum,  B.C.  L  100  ;  Dion  Cass. liv.  1.). 

The  preceding  account  of  the  dictatorship  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  the  dictatnr  rei  gerundae 
causa ;  but  dictators  were  also  frequently  appointed, 
especially  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the 
city,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  any  inferior  magistrate.  These  dictators  had 
little  more  than  the  name  ;  and  as  they  were  only 
appointed  to  discharge  a  particular  duty,  they  had 
to  resign  immediately  that  duty  was  performed, 
and  they  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  tbe  power 
of  their  office  in  reference  to  any  other  matter  than 
the  one  for  which  they  were  nominated.  The  oc- 
casions on  which  such  dictators  were  appointed, 
were  principally :  —  1.  For  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  comitia  for  the  elections  (eomUiorum  haben- 
dorum  otmaa).  2.  For  fixing  the  elamu  annalis  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  {daei  Jigendi  ecuua)  in  times 
of  pestilence  or  citil  discord,  because  the  law  said 
that  this  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the 
praetor  meueimus,  and  after  the  institution  of  the 
dictatorship  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
magistracy  in  the  state  (Liv.  vii  3).  3.  For 
appointing  holidays  (^^riarum  eotuMuendarum 
cauaa)  on  the  appearance  of.  prodigies  (Liv.  vii 
28),  and  for  officiating  at  the  public  games  (^ 
dorumjheiendorttni  causa),  the  presidency  of  which 
belonged  to  the  consuls  or  praetors  (viii.  40,  ix» 
34).  4.  For  holding  trials  {quaettiombu$  exwvea* 
ditj  ix.  36).  5.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vacancies  in  the  senate  (l^endo  tenattd,  xxiii  22). 

Along  with  the  dictator  there  was  always  a 
moffitter  emUum^  the  nomination  of  whom  was  left 
to  Uie  choice  of  the  dictator,  unless  the  senatus  oon- 
sultum  specified,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  appointed  (Liv.  viii 
17,  xxii  57).  The  magiater  equitum  had,  like  the 
dictator,  to  receive  the  imperium  by  a  lex  curiata 
(Liv.  ix.  38).  The  dictator  could  not  be  without 
a  magister  equitum,  and,  consequently,  if  the  latter 
died  during  the  six  months  of  the  dictatorship, 
another  had  to  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  The 
magister  equitum  was  subject  to  the  imperium  of 
the  dictator,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the  same 
powers  as  the  dictator.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  be- 
fore l^gal  dictators  ceased  to  be  appoii^ed,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  magister  equitum  being  invested 
with  an  imperium  equal  to  that  of  the  Sctator,  so 
that  there  were  thai  virtually  two  dictators,  but 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  ancmydy,  whidbi 
had  never  occurred  before  (Polyb.  iii  103,  106). 
The  rank  which  the  magister  equitum  hdd  among 
the  other  Roman  magistrates  is  donbtftil.  Nie- 
buhr  asserts  (voL  ii  p.  390)  **  no  one  ever  sup- 
posed that  his  office  was  a  curule  one ;"  and  if  he 
is  right  in  supposing  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  cunde  office,  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  account  in  Livy,  that  the  imperium  of  the 
magister  equitum  was  not  regarded  as  superior  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  39).  Cicero  on  the 
contrary  plaoea  the  magister  equitum  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (d«  Le^.  iii.  3) ;  and  after  the 
establishment  o{  the  praetorship,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  necessaiy  that  the  person  who 
was  to  be  nominated  magister  equitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator, 
aocordii]^  to  the  old  law,  had  to  be  chosen  from  the 
conanlars  (Dion  Cassi  xUi  21).    Accordingly,  wa 
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find  at  a  later  time  thai  the  xnagistet  equitum  had 
the  inngnia  of  a  praetor  (Dion  Cats.  zliL  27)* 
The  magister  equitum  wai  originally,  as  his  name 
imports,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  while  the 
dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  I^ions,  the  in> 
finntry  (Liy.  iii.  27),  and  the  relation  between 
them  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  king  and  the  tribunus 
celemm. 

Dictators  were  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  carry  on  wars  in  Italy.  A  solitary 
instance  occun  in  the  first  Punic  war  of  the  nomi' 
nation  of  a  dictetor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  war  out  of  Italy  (Liv.  EpU,  19)  ;  but  this  was 
never  repeated,  because,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, it  was  feared  that  so  great  a  power  might 
become  dangerous  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Trasimene  in  B.C.  216,  when 
Rome  itself  was  threatened  by  Hannibal,  recourse 
was  again  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  next 
year,  b.  c.  216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Ju- 
nius Pent  was  also  nominated  dictator,  but  this 
was  the  last  time  of  the  appointinent  of  a  dictator 
rei  gerundae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators 
were  frequently  appointed  for  holding  the  flections 
down  to  B.  a  202,  but  from  that  year  the  dictetor- 
■hip  disappears  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of  120 
years,  Sulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  die* 
Cator  in  fi.a  82,  reipvhUcae  oofutituendcte  oauta 
(Veil.  Pat  iL  28),  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  ^  the 
title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  ground  for 
such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution.**  Neither 
the  magistrate  (interrex)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  time  for  which  he  was  appointed,  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  his  power,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  laws  and  precedente ;  and  the 
Mme  was  the  case  with  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 
Soon  after  Caesar^  death  the  dictatorship  was 
abolished  for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul 
Antonius  (Cic  PkO,  i.  1  ;  Liy.  Epit  116 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  offered  to 
Augustus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  odium  attached  to  it  from  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla  when  dictator  (Suet  Aug.  52). 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  dictatorship 
was  in  abeyance,  a  substitute  was  invented  for  it, 
whenever  the  circmnstimces  of  the  republic  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures,  by 
the  senate  investmg  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  This  was  done  by  the  well-known  formula, 
VklsouU  or  dent  cperam  eomgules^  ne  mdd  napubliea 
detrimsnH  eapiat   (Comp.  SalL  GOti  29.) 

(The  preceding  account  has  been  mostly  taken 
from  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romiaohen  Alter- 
<&icmer,  voL  ii  part  iL  p.  1 50,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome^  vol.  L  p.  563,  &c. ;  OSttling,  Oes- 
(HUdUe  der  RomUtk,  Staattmtfaaettng^  pu  279,  &c.) 

DICTY'NNIA  (8«<rrtJma),  a  festival  with 
lacrifices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  sumamed  Aticrvyva  or  Awrinnnua^ 
from  lUtrvov^  a  hunter*s  net  (Diodor.  Sic.  v.  76  ; 
compare  Strabo  z.  p.  479  ;  Pausan.  ii.  30.  §  3.) 
Particulars  respecting  ite  celebration  are  not  known. 
Artemis  hUavwa  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta 
(Paus.  ill  12.  1 7),  and  at  Ambnrsus  in  Phocis. 
(Pans.  z.  36.  §  3  ;  compare  the  SchoL  ad  Aristopk, 
Ban,  1284,  Veip,  357 ;  and  Meunhu,  Chota, 
c  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  ZUs  and  deue^  Butt- 
mann,  Mythoi.  ii.  p.  74).     The  name  dies  was  ap- 
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plied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time  during  which* 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  the  sun 
performed  his  course  round  the  earth,  and  this 
time  they  called  the  civil  day  (diet  eitnlia,  in  Greek 
yvxOlifi€poy,  because  it  included  both  night  and 
day.  See  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat,  23  ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
il  77,  79  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  I  28  ;  Macrob.&i^. 
i.  3).  The  natural  day  (dies  notero/ts),  or  the 
time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  diei.  The  civil 
day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with  the 
Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  the 
Umbrians  at  midday.  (Macrob.  I.  c. ;  Gellius,  iii. 
2.)  We  have  here  only  to  consider  the  natural 
day,  and  as  ite  subdivisions  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  not  always  the  same  among  the 
Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  various  parte  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider  ite  divisions  among  the  Romans,  to  which 
will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  remarkable  days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parte  (IL  xxi.  HI). 
The  first,  called  ^t,  began  with  sunrise,  and  com- 

ftrehended  the  whole  space  of  time  during  which 
ight  seemed  to  be  increasing,  t.  e.  till  midday.  {IL 
viii.  66,  ix.  84,  Od,  ix.  56.)  Some  ancient  gram- 
marians have  supposed  that  in  some  instajurcs 
Homer  used  the  word  ^<6s  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitssch  {AmnerhmgeH  xur  Odysme^  L  125}  ha« 
shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion.  The 
second  part  was  called  lUaov  J^ftap  or  midday,  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand  still. 
(Hermias,  ad  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  342.)  The  third 
part  bore  the  name  of  Sc^Ai)  or  ScfeAov  ^/iop  {Od. 
xvii.  606  ;  compare  Buttraann*s  LexUog,  ii.  n.  95), 
which  derived  ite  name  from  the  increased  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  last  part  of  the  5cl\i)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  words  irorl  tawtpoM 
or  0ov\vt6s  {Od,  xviL  191,  II.  xvi.  779).  Besides 
these  three  great  divisions  no  others  seem  to  have 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed.  The  chief  information  respecting 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer, 
and  more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the 
Athenians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux  {Onont.  i. 
68).  The  first  and  last  of  the  divisions  made 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdivided 
into  two  parts.  The  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
was  termed  irpo4'  or  irp^  r^s  iifi4oas :  the  later, 
irXmBoioJis  rris  iyofAs^  or  irepl  wA^0ou<ray  iiyopbv 
(Heiod.  IV.  181  ;  Xen.  Memorab.  i  1.  §  10, 
HeOm,  i.  1.  §  30  ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  Ixvii). 
The  /i^ov  ^fuxp  of  Homer  was  afterwards  expres- 
sed by  ti9ffrifiJS(Ua^  fiio'ov  ^/A^par,  or  fi4<r^  ^MfP'S 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to  rise  nor  to  decline. 
The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon  were  called  8efA^ 
wpwtil  or  irpctfta,  and  SciXt;  b^ltj  or  i^ia  (Herod, 
vii.  167,  viii.  6  ;  Thucyd.  iii.  74,  viiL26  ;  com- 
pare Libanius,  JEpisL  1084).  This  division  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
Grecian  history,  though  another  more  accurate 
division,  and  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life,  was  introduced  at  an  early  period ;  for 
Anazimander,  or  according  to  others,  his  disciple 
Anazimenea,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  Babylonian  chrono- 
meter or  sun-dial  (called  ir6Kos  or  &poK6yio¥f 
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•omethnet  with  the  epithet  fTKio^^iKSv  or  ^Xio- 
/B^Spor)  hj  meana  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  tweWe  equal  spacea  of  time.  (Herod, 
il  109  ;  Diog.  La&t  iJ.  1.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  iL  6. 
78  ;  Snidao,  t.  v.  'Apa^i/uu^ipos.)  These  spaces 
were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
tarious  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name  hours 
(2pai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  between 
natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  obaeired  by 
the  Alezandrme  astronomers. 

Daring  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Home, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet 
unknown,  the  natural  phenomena  of  increaamg 
light  and  darknesa  formed  with  the  Romans,  aa 
with  the  Oreeka,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we 
see  fipom  the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus  (De 
Dm  NaL  24).  Pliny  states  {H.  N.  vil  60)  that 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  aa  the  two 
parta  into  which  the  day  was  then  divided,  but  firom 
Cenaorinua  (/.  a)  and  Gellina  (zvil  2)  we  learn 
that  midday  {mnitHea)  waa  also  mentioned.  Varro 
{De  Ling.  LaL  vi.  4,  5,  ed.  Miiller  ;  and  Isidor. 
Orig,  V.  30  and  31)  likewise  distinguished  three 
parts  of  the  day,  vis.,  mane^  mtridies,  and  suprvmo, 
soil,  iempeatas^  after  which  no  assembly  could  be 
held  in  the  forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria  prescribed 
that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  suprema  in  the 
comitium,  that  the  people  might  know  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  division  of 
the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the  Romans, 
was  tlmt  into  tempiu  aaiiemeridumitm  and  pomeri- 
dianmmf  the  meridiet  itself  being  only  considered 
as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
oommoieed.  But  aa  it  was  of  importance  that  this 
moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
[AocxNflUs]  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  inm  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graeoo- 
stasis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
^Mces,  which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time 
when  artificial  means  of  meaauring  time  woe  in- 
troduced among  the  Romana  from  Greece.  Thia 
waa  about  the  year  B.  a  291,  when  L.  Pimiriua 
Cnraor,  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhua,  brought  to 
Rome  an  inatrument  called  solarium  horologium, 
or  simply  solarium.  (Plant  ap,  GeOium^  iiL  3. 
§  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  60.)  But  as  the  solarium 
had  been  made  for  a  different  latitude,  it  showed 
the  time  at  Rome  very  incorrectly.  (Plin.  L  e.) 
Scipio  Naaica,  therefore,  erected  in  b.  c.  159  a 
public  depsydra,  which  indicated  the  houra  of  the 
night  aa  well  aa  of  the  day.  (Censorin.  c.  23.) 
Before  the'  erection  of  a  depsydra  it  waa  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
piaetor  to  utodaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
Junus  ;  which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
night,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of 
three  hours.  See  Dissent  treatise,  D»  Partibut 
NodU  el  Did  em  Dioitiomlme  Fetemm^  in  his 
KUme  LaieimeekemdDeutecke  Sckn/iei$^  pp.  130, 
150.    Compare  the  article  Horologium. 

AQ  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romana  into 
different  rlassfs.  For  the  purpose  of  the  admini- 
stratioa  of  juatice,  and  holding  aasemblies  of  the 
people,  all  the  days  were  divided  into  diet  foe^ 
and  dieew^vu^ 

PiJCB  rASTi  wen  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
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was  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  publie 
courts  ;  they  derived  their  name  from  fwri  {fart 
tria  verba  ;  do^  dica,  addico^  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  45,  &c. ; 
Varro,  De  Ling.  LaL  vi  29,  30.  ed.  MuUer  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sai,  L  16).  On  some  of  the  dies  fosti  comitia 
could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.  {Cusen,  pro  Sent  15, 
with  the  note  of  Manutiua.)  Dies  might  be  fasti 
in  three  different  ways :  1.  diet/atUpniprie  et  ioH 
or  simply  diea/iuH^  were  days  on  which  the  prae- 
tor used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so  at  all 
hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  38  (Niebuhr,  HiaL  of  Rome^  iii, 
p.  314)  ;  2.  dies  praprie  ted  non  UxtifasH^  or  dies 
intercisi,  days  on  which  the  pnetor  might  hold  his 
courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that  soraetunes  one 
half  of  such  a  day  was  fostus,  while  the  other  half 
was  nefitftus.  Their  number  was  65  in  the  year, 
and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  signs 
Fp^/astusprimOj  Np  ^tufattut  pnmo^  En  ssen- 
dotereisus'^  nUerdsua,  Q.  Rex  C.  F  ^^quando  Reae 
ooTnitio  fitgitf  or  quando  Rem  cwmtiavit  faty 
Qp  St  bf«"9«amio  lAercm  deferltar;  3.  diet 
aoa  proprie  sed  oatu  /asHf  or  days  which  were 
not  fitfti  properly  spedcing,  but  became  fasti  ac- 
cidentally ;  a  dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might 
become  fastus,  if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or 
during  a  part  of  it,  no  comitia  were  hdd,  so  that  it 
accordingly  became  either  a  dies  fiistus  totus,  or 
fastus  ex  parte.  (Macrob.  iSci^  i  16  ;  Varro,  De 
Ling,  Lai.  L  c) 

DiK8  NXPASTi  were  days  on  which  neither 
courts  of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 
held,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes. 
(Varro,  /.  c)  According  to  the  andent  legends 
ihey  were  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  Numa  Fom- 
pilhis.  ( Jiiv.  i.  19.)  From  the  remarks  made  above 
it  will  be  understood  that  one  part  of  a  day  might 
be  fostus  while  another  was  nefiistus.  (Ovid.  FasL 
L  50.)  The  nmtd^ae^  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fosti  for  the  plebmns,  had  been  made  nefasti 
at  the  time  when  the  twelvemonths-year  was  in- 
troduced ;  but  in  B.  a  286  they  were  again  made 
fiisti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hortensius.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i 
16.)  The  term  dies  nefiisti,  which  originally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  ge- 
neral, as  dies  nefosti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  Um 
worship  of  the  gods.     (Gellius,  iv.  9,  v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  dies/etUt  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  inter- 
eisL  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
bius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and 
spent  with  sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
administration  of  their  private  and  public  affairs. 
They  were  either  dies/asti^  or  eomiHaleSj  or  com- 
permdiniy  or  aioHj  or  proeliafet.  Dies  intercisi 
were  common  between  gods  and  men,  that  is, 
partly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  partly 
to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  buainesa. 

We  have  laatly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are 
likewiae  defined  by  Macrobiua.  Dies  enmiiiaiet 
were  days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  num- 
ber was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  oomperemlitd  were 
days  to  which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  trans- 
ferred (qmbut  vadinumiMm  Uoet  dieere^  Gaiua,  iv. 
§  15).  Dies  staH  were  days  set  apart  for  causes 
between  Roman  dtizens  and  foreigners  {qtdjudieii 
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ooHta  cmn  p&regrinU  institttwiiur).  Dies  proefialet 
vren  all  days  on  which  religion  did  not  forbid  to 
commence  a  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  festiTals  on 
which  it  was  oonttary  to  religion  to  commence  a 
war  is  giren  by  Macrobins.  See  also  Festus,  «.  v. 
Compare  Manutius,  De  VeUruoi  Dientm  RatUme^ 
and  the  article  Calbxdarium.  [L.  S.] 

DIFFAREATIO.    [Divortium.] 

DIGEST  A.    [Pandbcta*.] 

DIGITA'LIA.    [Manica.] 

DI'GITUS.    [Pes.] 

DIIPOLEIA  {Zim6\tia\  also  called  ^iit6\ua 
or  AtirtfAio,  a  very  ancient  festival  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
sumamed  IIoAicvt.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti- 
phon,  120.  10.)      Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (JPoKy  410)  are  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the 
Diasia.     It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacri£ce  (^  an  ox  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite, 
are  described  by  Porphyrins  {De  Abgtinmt.  ii. 
§  29),  with  whose  account  may  be  compared  the 
fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausanias  (i.  28.  §  1 1) 
and  Aelian  (  V,  H,  vili.  3).   The  Athenians  placed 
barley  mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus 
and  left  it  unguarded  ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacri- 
ficed was  then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds. 
One  of  the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  fiowp6vos 
(whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  called  fiov- 
^vta),  at  seeing  the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  ran  away.     The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  animal,  made  in- 
quiries, and  at  last  also  summoned  the  axe,  which 
was  in  the  end  declared  guilty  of  having  committed 
the  murder.    This  custom  is  said  to  hare  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstance :  —  In  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Bionysia, 
or,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Nub. 
972),  at  the  diipolia,  an  ox  ate  the  cakes,  ofiered 
to   the  god,  and   one    Baulon   or  Thaulon,   or, 
according  to   others,   the   fiov^yos,    killed  the 
ox  with    an   axe    and   fled    from   his    country. 
The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe  was 
declared   guilty,  and    the  rite   observed  at  the 
diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event    (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  «.  v.  fiov- 
^yia.)     This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the   gods,  but  merely  the   fruits   of  the  earth. 
Porpnyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian 
fiunilies  had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary) 
functions  to  perform  at  this  festival.     Members  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence 
called  KtvrptdSai :  another  fiunily,  descended  from 
Baulon   ond  called   the  fiovrirot^  knocked  the 
victim  down  ;  and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name 
of  9ci<rpo(,  killed  it     (Compare  Creuzer's  MythoL 
und  Symbol.  I  p.  1 72,  iv.  p.  122,  &c)     [L.  S.] 

DIMACHAE  (8i/«ix»)»  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion 
required.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary,  horse-soldiora,  and  lighter^han  that 
of  the  resular  heavy-armed  foot  A  servant  ac- 
companied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
hone  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot  This 
species  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  fint  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  (Pollux,  i  132  ; 
Curtius,  V.  13.) 

DIMACHERI.    [Glaoiatoam.] 
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DIMENSUM.  [Snvvs.] 
DIMINUTIO  CA'PITia  [Capvt.] 
DlO'BOLOS.  [Drachma.] 
DIOCLEIA  (9iJicAcia),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenmn 
hero,  Diocles,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  jwize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.  (Theocrit 
IdyU.  xii.  27,  &c.)  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
{L  0.)  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as  fol- 
lows:—  Diocles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  found  a  youth  with  wh<mi  he  fell 
in  love.  In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the 
object  of  his  love  with  his  shield,  he  was  dain. 
The  M^arians  honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a 
tomb,  nused  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  faithiiil  attachment,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.  See  Bockh,  ad 
Find,  Ofymp.  vii.  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholiast, 
ad  Aruioph.  Acham.  730,  where  a  Megarian 
swears  by  Diodes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  M^arians. 
(Compare  Welcker^s  SappkOf  p.  39,  and  md 
neogn.  p.  79.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIA  (Aiov^o^ttx),  festivals  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
We  have  to  consider  under  this  head  seveial 
festivals  of  the  same  dei^,  although  some  of  them 
bore  different  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  name  <^  the  festival  was  sometimes  derived 
from  that  of  the  god,  sometimes  from  the  place 
where  it  was  celebrated,  and  sometimes  from  some 
particular  circumstance  connected  with  its  celebra- 
tion. We  shall,  however,  direct  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  dramatic  literature, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  any  other 
ancient  festival. 

The  genonal  chancter  of  the  festivals  of  Dio> 
nysus  was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic 
joy,  which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  import  of  some  of  the  appuently  unmeaning 
and  absurd  practices  in  which  tne  Greeks  indulged 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been 
well  explained  by  MtiUer  {Hut.  of  the  Lit.  ofAnc 
Greece^  i  p.  289) :  —  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  than  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (satyrs,  panes,  and  nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  isurrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beauti- 
ful or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to 
the  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
presence  of  their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevar 
lent  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling, 
and  not  in  tiie  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses 
under  the  disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious 
and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never 
have  originated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs. 
The  desire  of  escaping  firom  self  into  something 
new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world, 
breaks  forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these 
festivals  of  Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colnurim 
the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilioii,  and  di^ 
ferent  sorts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  plants,  wear* 
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ing  goats  and  deer  skins  roand  the  loins,  covering 
the  face  with  large  leaves  of  diffa«nt  plants ;  and, 
Uwdj,  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and 
other  materials,  and  of  a  complete  oostome  belong- 
ing to  the  character.**  Dnmkenness,  and  the 
boisterons  music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drams, 
were  likewise  conmion  to  all  Dionysiac  festivals. 
In  the  processions  called  dicuroi  (from  dcia^w), 
with  which  they  were  celebrated,  women  also  took 
part  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae,  Lenae,  Thyades, 
Naiades,  Nymphs,  &e.,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  and  beairing  the  thyrsus  in  their  hands  (hence 
the  god  was  sometimes  called  ^ifhifiop^s),  so 
that  the  whole  train  represented  a  population  in- 
spired, and  actuated  by  the  powerful  presence  of 
the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  occasion  were 
called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  addressed  to 
the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with  the  boldest 
imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and  achievements 
were  extolled.  [Chorus.]  The  phallus,  the 
symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature^  was  also  carried 
in  these  processions  (Plut  De  Cupid.  DwU,  p. 
527,  D  ;  Aristoph.  Adiam,  229,  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Herod.  iL  49),  and  men  disguised  as  women, 
called  iB^^aXXot  (Hesych.  s. «. ;  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
622),  followed  the  pfaAllus.  A  woman  called 
>jm^6pot  carried  the  MtcwoVf  a  long  basket  con- 
taining the  image  of  the  god.  Maidens  of  noble 
birth  {Kcarff^poi)  used  to  cany  figs  in  basketo, 
which  were  sometimes  of  gold,  and  to  wear  gar- 
lands of  figs  round  their  necks.  (Aristoph.  AtAofn. 
L  &  ;  Lysistr.  647  ;  NataL  Com.  v.  13.)  The  in- 
dnlgenee  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  duty'  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the 
giver  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
Uiought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia. 
(Lucian,  De  Column,  16.) 

The  Attic  iestivab  of  Dionysos  were  four  in 
number:  the  Ator^ta  jtot*  itypois,  or  the  rural 
Dionysia,  the  A^nua,  the  'AyBwHifua,  and  the 
AiovMTia  iv  AffrtL  After  Rnhnken  {Audar.  ad 
HesydL  vol  i  p.  199)  and  Spalding  {AbhundL 
der  BerL  Aoad,  eon  1804— 181 U  p.  70,  &c)  had 
declared  the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only 
two  names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  identity  of  tiie  two,  until  in 
1817,  A.  Bockh  read  a  paper  to  tiie  Berlin 
Academy  (  Vam  UniermAiede  der  AUucken  Lenaeen^ 
Anlkedaien  vnd  landL  Vionytien,  published  in 
1319,  in  the  Abkandl,  d.  BerL  Aoad.)^  in  which 
he  established  by  the  strongest  arguments  the 
difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  B5dch^  essay,  containmg  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum," 
vol  ii  pu  278,  &C.  A  writer  in  the  doisical  Mu- 
sema,  Th.  Dyer  (vol  iv.  p.  70,  &c.),  has  since 
endeavoured  to  support  Bnhnken^  view  with  some 
new  arguments.  The  season  of  the  year  sacred 
to  Dionysus  was  during  the  months  nearest  to  the 
shortest  day  (Phit  De  Ei  <^.  Dtfyh,  9),  and  the 
Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in  the 
Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  lonians), 
Anthesterion,  and  Ebphebolion. 

The  AwpOauL  Ktg^  aypo6s,  or  fiucpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  vanous  demes  o{  Attica  in  the  month  of 
Poeeideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  several  local  magistrates,  tiie  demarchs.  This 
was  donbtleBs  the  most  andent  of  all,  and  was  | 
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held  with  the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and 
freedom  ;  even  slaves  enjoyed  fuU  liberty  during 
its  celebration,  and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the 
occasion  were  almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the 
jests  and  the  scurrilous  abuse  which  the  peasants 
vented  upon  the  bystanders  from  a  waggon  in 
which  they  rode  about  (kA/ws  i^*  ajUia^Sov). 
Aristophanes  (  Veep,  620  and  1479)  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpu79»8o{,  lee-nngers ;  and  comedy,  rpvytf^ia^ 
lee-song  {Acham,  464,  834 ;  Athen.  iL  p.  40)  ; 
firom  the  custom  of  smearing  the  fiuie  with  lees  of 
wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people  indulged 
at  the  vintage.  The  Ascolia  and  other  amuse- 
ments, which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
dty,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Peizaaeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  dones  6i  Attica,  be* 
longed  to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the 
Peiraeeus  were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour 
as  those  in  the  dty  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of 
the  performance  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which 
at  first  may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces  ; 
but  when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form, 
only  old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural 
Dionysia.  Their  liberal  and  democratical  character 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  oppositioii 
which  these  festivals  met  ^dth,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Peisistratus,  Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
rural  amusements  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  citj  of 
Athens.  (Plut  Sol.  c  29,  30  ;  Diog.  LalSrt.  SoL 
ell.)  That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great 
opposition,  must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of 
Orchomenos,  Thebes,  Argoa,  Ephesus,  and  other 
placesL  Something  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  tragic  choruses  to 
Dionysus  at  Sicyon.  (Herod,  v.  67.) 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenaea  (fi[t>m  \riv6s^ 
the  wine-press,  firam  which  also  the  month  <tf 
Gamelion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Lenaeon),  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  oT 
its  celebration  viras  the  andent  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (firom  A//aki},  as  the  district  was  ori- 
ginally a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called 
AifiMrycy^s).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was 
situate  south  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  dose 
by  it  (Schol  ad  Aristof^  Ran.  480.)  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and 
scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  (Demosth. 
e.  Mid.  p.  517.)  The  procession  probably  went 
to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat  {rpd^Sf  hence  the 
chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose  out  of  it  were 
called  rpetyiKhs  x^P^'f  ^^^  rpay^ia)  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  chorus  standing  around  the  altar  sang 
the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the  dithyramb 
was  the  dement  out  of  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  [Chorus],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  festival,  tragedy 
should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
important  documents  in  Demosthenes.  (2.  c.)  The 
poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria^ 
was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Anthesterion  (Thucyd.  ii.  15);  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  day  fell  on  the  12th,  for  it  lasted  three 
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their  parents  or  hnsband/h  that  they  might  receire 
their  puni«hment  in  private.  The  consols  then 
vere  ordered  by  the  senate  to  destroy  all  Baccha- 
nalia throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  altars  or  statues  of  the  god  as  had 
existed  there  from  ancient  times.  In  oirder  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  senate  (Senaiut  cautoriiM  dt 
BaodumalSnu)  was  issued,  commanding  that  no 
Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either  in  Rome  or 
Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such  cere- 
monies necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect  them 
without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he  should 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbums,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnise  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
thw  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration ;  tnere  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.  (Liv.  zxxix.  IB.) 
This  decree  'a  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  {De 
Legg.  iL  15).  A  bnuen  table  containing  this  im- 
portant documoit  was  discovered  near  Bari,  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  m  Drakenborch^s  edition  of  Livy  (vol. 
yiL  p.  197,  &c). 

1  We  have  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia closely  followed  the  description  given  by 
I4vy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  but  considering  the  diffBrence  of  characto* 
between  the  Greeks  and  Remans,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  a  festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when 
once  introduced  among  the  Romans,  should  have 
immediately  degenerated  into  the  grossest  and 
coarsest  excesses.  Similar  consequences  were  seen 
immediately  after  the  time  when  the  Romans  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries 
of  Qresk  life  ;  for,  like  barbarians,  they  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  became  brutal  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  whether  the  account  of  Livy  be  ex- 
aggerated or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Romans,  ever  since  the  Um6  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these  orgies  as  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral  and  licentious,  as  we  see 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.  baochor,  AaocAoas,  bao- 
cAotib,  bacckictu,  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising circumstance  in  the  account  of  Livy  is,  that 
the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  celebrated  fw 
several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner  described 
by  him,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  withont  any 
of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been  aware 
of  it. 

Wliile  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed, 
another  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, the  lAberaUa  (from  Liber^  or  LSber  Paier,  a 
name  of  Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  on  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
Fcut,  iii.  713.)  A  description  of  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by  Ovid  (I.  e.), 
with  which  may  be  compared  Varro  {De  latiff.  Lai, 
V.  55,  ed.  Bipont).  Pnests  and  aged  priestesses, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  carried  through  the 
city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and  sweet-meats,  toge- 
ther with  an  altar  with  a  handle  (antata  ara),  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  small  fire-pan 
{/oeiilui)y  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  burnt.  On  this  day  Roman  youths  who  had 
attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the  toga 
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Tirilis.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vL  I.)  That  the  LHieialfa 
were  celebrated  with  various  amusements  and  great 
merriment,  might  be  inferred  from  the  genend 
character  of  Dionysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also 
see  it  from  the  name  lAtdi  lAbaralm,  which  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Liberalia ;  and  Naevius 
{ap.  Fe$L)  expressly  says  that  penons  expressed 
themselves  very  freely  at  the  Libenilia.  St 
Augustine  {De  Civ,  Dtiy  vii.  21)  even  speaks  of 
a  high  degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this 
festival  [L.  &] 

DIOSCUOIIA  (SiMrico^ia),  festivals  eele* 
brated  in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dioscnri.  The  Spartan  dioacnria  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (iv.  27.  §  1  ;  compare  with  iii.  16.  §  3) 
and  Spnnheim  {ad  Caliim.  Hynm.  m  PaU.  24), 
were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and 
drinking.  At  Cyvene  the  dioscnri  were  likewise 
honoured  with  a  great  festival  (SchoL  ad  Pind, 
PyiJL  V.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  dies- 
curi  has  been  described  under  Anaciia.  Their 
worship  was  venr  generally  adopted  in  Greece, 
espedally  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean  states,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  great  number  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  them  ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  festivals 
were  celM>rated.  [L.  S.] 

DIO'TA.    [Amphoka.] 

DIPHTHERA  i9ut>e4pa\  a  kfaid  of  cloak 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and  worn  by  herds- 
men and  country  people  in  general.  It  is  fn- 
qnently  mentioned  by  Greek  writers.  (Aristoph. 
Nub.  72,  and  SchoL  Veap,  444 ;  Pktto,  Cfrit.  p.  53 ; 
Lucian,  Tim.  c.  12.)  Pollux  (vii.  70)  says  that  it 
had  a  covering  for  the  head  {jhMpdpov\  in  which 
respect  it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  eacaf^- 
hu,  [CucULLVS.]  (Becker,  CkariUstj  vol  ii  p. 
859.) 

DIPHROS  (Sl^pof).    [CcTRRUB  ;  Thronus.] 

DIPLAX  (BhhaO.    [Pallium.] 

DIPLOIS  (JwrAoi).    [Pallium.] 

DIPLO'MA,  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege. 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  con- 
suls and  senate  ;  and  under  the  empire  by  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised 
to  do  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vl  12,  cui  AH.  z.  17, 
e.  Pit.  37  ;  Sen.  Ben.  vii.  10  ;  Suet  Col.  38,  Ner. 
12,  Oih.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  10.  s.27.)  The  diploma 
was  sealed  by  the  emperor  (Suet  Aug.  50) ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whoice  it  derived  its  name. 
These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  couriers, 
or  to  those  who  wished  to  procure  the  nse  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  14, 121 ; 
compere  x.  54,  55.)  The  tabellarii  of  the  em- 
peror would  naturally  always  have  a  diploma ; 
whence  we  read  in  an  inscription  (Orelli,  No. 
2917)  of  nd^omarims  tahdlariut. 

DITTYCHA.    [Tabulae.] 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

DIRIBITO'RES,  are  said  by  most  modem 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  iabeUa  with  which  they  voted  in  the 
comitia  ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly  proved, 
in  the  prefece  to  his  Cbdesr  ErfrUentia  (pp.  cxxvi — 
clviii.),  that  it  mA  the  office  of  the  diribitoies  to 
divide  the  votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cidae^  so  as 
to  determine  which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks 
that  the  etymology  of  diribere  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  **  separation  **  or 
**  division,**  as  it  is  compounded  of  dit  and  ha6ere^ 
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iwafdii  mitmtn; 

t  R^icctiTely  from  proM  imd  iaterie,  and  da 
um  iatm.  In  •nanl  pHiiige*  Ihs  word  cbudoI 
hue  any  othei  iigiii£ati«i  than  that  girai  by 
Wimda,  (Cic  Pro  Plamao,  20,  ad  Qb.  Fratr. 
iiL  1.  B  1 ;  Vun,  ila  A(  BiuL  iii  2.  g  1,  iik  £- 

When  Cuan)  layi  (in  PinL  li),  "  Toa  rog»- 
toaa,  Toa  diribitorea,  voa  cutodea  labcUarunif"  we 
may  pnanme  that  he  cnoitiaiu  theae  oflican  in  Ihe 
order  in  which  the;  di*chaiged  their  dutiee  in  the 
comicift.  It  warn  the  office  of  the  rogatora  to  col- 
led the  tabellae  which  each  centoi;  gaia,  ai  tbey 
nied,  before  tha  ballot  wai  introduced,  to  a^ 
{rtfan)  each  eentarr  for  ill  nu*,  and  report 
them  to  the  msgUtrate  who  preiided  dtbt  the 
DomiUfL  The  diriUiora^  aa  haa  been  already  rfr- 
■naiked;  diiidad  the  rata  whan  taken  out  of  the 
(uAh,  and  handed  them  tnar  to  the  aul<ida,  who 
dieckad  tliem  off  by  poiata  marked  oa  a  tablet. 
ICampare  Cibta  ;  Srrcti-J 

DISCUS  iSUmas),  a  circular  plats  of  (tons 
(XiMw  tlani.  Find.  /id.  L  34),  or  metal  (ipltm- 
dida  pomdra  ditd.  Mart  ii>.  1G<),  made  fbr 
thiowiog  to  a  diitanee  ai  an  eienue  oC  itrength 
and  dexterity.  Thia  waa,  mdeed,  one  ot  the  piin- 
apal  gymnaatic  ezerciaea  of  the  ancianta,  being 
included  in  the  Paiialiltm,  It  via  practised  in 
the  heroic  H«e.  (Mom.  ii.  iL  774,  Od.tiiL  129, 
186—186,  xvii.  168.) 

•0  H  to  reach  aba>e  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
when  held  in  the  right  hand.  Tba  object  waa  to 
throw-  it  from  a  fixed  ipot  to  the  grealeM  diatance  i 
and  in  doing  thia  each  player  bad  a  friend  to  mark 
the  point  at  which  the  diacui,  when  thrown  hy 
him,  (tmck  the  grmmd.  (Od.  viii.  196—200  } 
Stat    riai.  iL   703.)     The  dialanca  to  which  it 

called  ri  tlannyo.     (IL  uiiL  431,  £23.) 

The  space  on  which  the  dlaooboliu,  or  thrower 
of  ibe  diicu,  stood,  was  tsUed  0ii\tli,  and  waa 
indicated  by  being  a  litlle  higher  than  the  gronnd 
aarTDDnding  it.  Al  each  man  took  his  tlation, 
with  bis  body  entirety  n^ed,  on  the  ^aASfi,  he 
placed  his  right  foot  fofward,  bending  bit  knee, 
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being  held,  ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  band, 
be  stooped,  toming  his  body  towards  it,  and  his 
left  band  was  nalamll;  tatncd  in  the  same  direo. 
tioti.  (PbUosti. />a<v.  L  34  ;  Welcker,  ad  he.) 
This  attitude  was  npreaented  by  the  sculptor 
Myron  in  caie  of  hia  works,  and  is  adduced  by 
QuintQian  (/ak.  Or.  iL  13.  §  10)  to  show  how 
much  greater  skiD  is  dinilayed  by  the  artist,  and 
bow  moeh  more  powerfiu  an  effect  ia  prodund  on 
the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
adioii,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue  ;  and  one  of  Ihe 
best  of  (hem  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
preceding  woodcut).  Jt  repreaenta  the  player  just 
ready  to  swing  ronnd  his  outstretched  ami,  so  as 
to  deacribe  with  it  a  semicinlo  in  the  air,  and 
this,  with  his  collected  force,  to  project  the  discus 
nt  an  angle  of  forty-fire  degrees,  at  the  same  time 
springing  forward  so  as  (o  giie  to  it  the  impeCns  of 
his  whole  body.  Dlscnni  "  taito  coutorquet  tiu~ 
bine,  et  ipse  prosequitur."     (Statius,  L  e.) 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  fbna 
(o-JAoi)  was  osed  imttad  of  a  discus,  as  when  (he 
Oreeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  bim  who  could 
throw  it  furthest,  (il  uiii.  326—846.)  The 
ffiUor  was  perforated  in  the  centre,  so  that  a  rope  or 
tbong  might  be  passed  tbmngh  and  used  in  throw- 
ing It.  (ErBtosth.  ed.  Bemhardy,  p.S£l.)  In  thia 
form  the  discoholia  is  still  pncdiad  hy  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  canton  of  Appenaell,  in  Switser- 
laod.  They  meet  twice  a  year  to  throw  ivund 
stones  ot  great  weight  and  siia  This  they  do  by 
a  sadden  leap  and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole 
body.  The  same  stone  ia  taken  by  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  discus  and  ir6\as :  he  who  sends 
it  to  the  greatest  distance  receives  a  public  prise. 
The  stone  is  lifted  as  high  as  the  right  shouldef 
(see  woodcut ;  Karufiatioia,  IL  ixiiL  43 1 )  befon 
being  fBojecled.  (Ebel,  StMltUnag  der  GtUrgt. 
tUlkf  da-  SdLiteilx,  I  p.  1 74.)  [J.  Y.) 

DISPENSA'TOR.     [Calcdlatok.] 
DITHY  RAMBUS,     [Cnoaug.] 
DIVERSO'RIUM.    [Caumn*.] 
DIVIDI'CULDM,        lAauAmnucTt*      p. 
114,  a.] 

DIVINATIO  is,  aowrding  to  Cicero  (£U 
Diviiiat.  L  1),  a  preaension  and  a  knowledge  of 
future  things  ;  cr,  acmrding  to  Chrysippus  (Cic 
Di  DivmaLil  69),  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  eiplajns  those  si^s  which  the  rods  throw  in 
hia  way,  and  the  divmer  must  therefore  know  the 
dispOH^on  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  impnrt  of 
their  si^ns,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtaued.     According  to  this  latter  deBnitioo, 

rower  than  that  of  tbe  Greek  lua/Tutii,  in  as  much 
as  the  latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  tbe 
decrees  of  the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural 
as  welt  as  the  ai^cial ;  that  is  to  say,  Ihe  seers 
and  the  oracles,  where  Uie  will  of  the  gods  is  le- 
Tealed  by  inspiration,  as  wpll  as  the  diviuatia  in 
the  sense  of  Chrysippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the 
passive  medium  through  which  the  deity  reveals 
the  Aitnre  ;  white  in  the  other,  man  discoreia  it 
by  his  own  skill  or  eiperienee,  without  any  pre- 
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>inds  of  diTiDHtb.     The  sabject  6£  oracles  is  di*- 
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cussed  io  a  separate  article.  [Oraculum.] 
'The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  dmne  will 
.wece  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself  or 
'6bu]d  be  discovered  by  certain  iudividuals,  is  one 
^.iarhich  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in 
^common  with  many  other  nations,  before  the 
ktfainmont  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectnal  culti- 
'vation.  In  early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural, 
'  apd  perhaps  founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  dose 
^connection  between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But 
.  lii  the  course  of  time,  when  men  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds, 
Vhile  the  multitudes  still  continued  to  adhere  to 
Ht ;  and  the  governments,  seeing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  en- 
xonmged  and  supported  it. 
.  The  seers  or  /uiyrcts,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
Is  Calohas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the 
"god  of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from 
which  the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledge.  In  many  fiuuilies  of  seers  the 
inspired  knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered 
to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  frt>m  father 
to  son.  To  these  fiunilies  belonged  the  lamids 
i(^aus.  iil  11.  §5,&c  ;  Bockh,  ad  Find.  OL  vi. 
p.  152),  who  from  Olympia  tpsetui  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece ;  the  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus  (Conon,  33)  ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ;  the  Clytiads  (Paus.  vi  17.  §  4),  the 
Telliads  (Herod,  viii.  27  ;  Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  &c.  ; 
Herod,  ix.  37  X  the  Acamanian  seers,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  fomilies  retained  their  celebrity 
till  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
manteis  made  their  revelations  either  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  on  important  emergencies,  or 
they  made  them  spontaneously  whenever  they 
thought  it  necessary,  either  to  prevent  some 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  some- 
thing beneficiaL  The  civil  government  of  Athens 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  honoured 
tlicm  ;  and  Ci<»ro  {De  Divmat.  L  43)  says,  that 
the  manteis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  Athenians.  (Compare  Axistoph.  Par, 
1025,  with  the  Schol  ;  Nvb,  325,  &c.  and  the 
SchoL  ;  Lycurg.  c.  LeooraL  p.  196.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Bacides  and 
the  Sibyllae.  Both  existed  from  a  very  remote 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  manteis  so  far  as 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the 
future  from  sacred  books  (xf^lfff^C)  which  they 
consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or 
some  especial  ofiicers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the 
most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  according  to 
Pausanias  (x.  12.  §  6  ;  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Pax, 
I  OOd)  and  Aelian  (  F.  If.  xii.  35)  mention  three 
original  Bacides,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia. 
(Compare  Aristoph.  E^L  123,  998,  Awt,  963  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Stiwn,  u  398.)  From  these  three 
Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended,  and 
to  bave  derived  their  name.     Antichares  (Herod. 
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▼.  43),  Musaeus  (Herod,  vii  6),  Eudoos  of  CJ^fOM 
(Pans.  X.  12.  §  6),  and  Lycos,  son  of  Pandioii 
(Paus.  L  e^X  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides. 
The  Sibyllae  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  wander  with  their  sacred  books  from 
place  to  phioe.  (Liv.  L  7.)  Aelian  (  F.  /T.  xii.  35) 
states  that,  according  to  some  authors,  there  wen 
four  Sibyllae,  —  the  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that  others 
added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Oumaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
SibyUa.  Compare  Suidas  («.«.  SitfvAAcu),  and 
Pansanias  (x.  12),  who  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  Sibyllae,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not 
dearly  distinguish  between  the  SibyUae  properly 
so  called,  and  other  women  who  travell^  about 
and  made  the  prophetic  art  their  profession,  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  numotras  in  all  parts 
of  the  ancient  worid.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  319.) 
The  SibyUa  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  im- 
portance at  Rome,  was,  according  to  Varro  (ap. 
Laetant.  i  6),  the  Erythraean :  the  books  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  Taiquins, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  only 
accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The  early  existence 
of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as  Inat  of  the 
Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legoids  of  a  late  date,  they 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early 
period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophedes  1^ 
some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.  (Pans. /.e.)  Th^  seem  to 
have  retained  their  cdebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  (See  Niebnhr,  Hi$t.  of 
Romef  i.  p.  503,  &c) 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (xpi|(r/«oX^yoi),  who  made  it  their 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particulafly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvdlons  and 
least  entitled  to  bdie£  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  (Thucyd.  il  21 ;  Aristoph. 
Aves,  897,  jPop,  986, 1034,  &c.),  and  to  have  been 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themsdvei^  aa 
nuisances  to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  andents  in  all  the  a^irs  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena. 
No  public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was 
ever  ontfu:^  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observ- 
ing the  signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in 
the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which 
they  were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation no  divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary, 
but  merely  experience  and  a  certain  knowledge 
acquired  by  routine  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  explaining  signs  [Augur  ;  Hahuspxx],  3ret 
on  any  sudden  emergency,  especially  in  private 
affairs,  any  one  who  met  with  something  extraor- 
dinarr,  might  act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The 
principal  signs  by  which  the  gods  were  thought  to 
declare  their  will,  were  things  connected  with  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  the  flight  and  voioe  of  birds. 
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all  kinds  of  mtiinl  phenomena,  otdinary  at  well 
u  eztnuvdinary,  and  drennu. 

The  mteipietation  of  signs  of  the  first  elass 
{upo/uanr^ia  or  lcpo<ncoir(eK,  hamqineium  or  ars 
A(fj«9)»maX^"^>c<cording  to  Aeschylus  {Pnmetk, 
492,  &&),  the  inrentmn  of  Prometheos.  It  seems 
Co  have  been  most  cnltiyated  by  the  Etruscans, 
among  whom  it  was  raised  uto  a  complete  science, 
ood  fiom  whom  it  passed  to  the  R(»nans.  Sacri- 
fices were  either  offered  for  the  special  purpose  of 
consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
in  both  cases  uie  signs  were  observed,  and  when 
they  were  propitious,  the  sacrifice  was  said  icoAAic- 
pw.  The  principal  points  that  were  generally  ob- 
lenred  were,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  victim 
approached  to  the  altar,  whether  uttering  a  sound 
or  not ;  the  finmer  was  considered  a  fiivonmble 
omen  in  the  eacrifiee  at  the  Psnionium.  (Strob. 
viii.  p.  384  ;  oompare  Pans.  iv.  32.  §  3.)«  2.  The 
nature  of  the  intestines  with  respect  to  their  colour 
and  smoothness  (AeschyL  PrometL  493,  &c  ; 
Enrip.  EtecL  833)  ;  the  liver  and  bile  were  of 
particnlar  importance.  [Caput  Extorum.]  3. 
The  natore  of  the  flame  which  consumed  the 
sacrifice  (see  Yalckenaer,  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen,  1261); 
hence  thie  weeds,  wvpofuarrtiOf  tfiirvpa  tHifmra, 
<^Xo7anrJk  ff^ftorck  That  the  smoke  rising  firom 
the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other  things 
offered  to  the  gods,  were  likevrise  oonsidereid 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods 
might  be  kamc^  is  dear  from  the  names, 
K<arvofwrr€iet,  Xttoofiarrcfa,  KptBo/uanr^la^  and 
otheis.  Especial  care  was  iJso  taken  during  a 
ancrifice,  that  no  inaospicious  or  frivolous  words 
were  uttered  by  any  of  the  bystanders :  hence  the 
admouitioDS  of  the  priests,  ci^ficirc  and  c^^/ilo, 
or  o-ryarc,  eutwoT^^/aoeU  Unguis^  and  others ;  fiv 
improper  expressions  wero  not  only  thought  to  pel* 
lute  and  pnjbne  the  sacred  act,  but  to  be  unlucky 
omens  (oiNr^/c(a,  n^pd^rtf,  ^/mu,  ^tnftd  or 
o/<^  Pind.  0&  vi  112  ;  Hom.  IL'±  41). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  dass 
was  called  oufyurriir^,  augurium  or  autpiemm.  It 
was,  like  the  f<»iner,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete 
a  system  by  the  fotmer  as  by  the  hitter  ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Home.  [Augur.]  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their 
&ee  towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing 
to  the  right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or 
a  fidcon,  was  a  fitvoumble  sign  (Horn.  //.  adv. 
274,  xziv.  810,  Od,  zv.  624)  ;  while  birds  ap- 
pearing to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  un* 
ludty  signs.  (Horn.  IL  xiL  201,  230  ;  Festus, 
f.  ei.  Smutrae  Aves,)  Sometimes  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  was  thought  suffident :  thus  the 
Athenians  always  oonsideied  the  appearance  of  an 
owl  as  a  lucky  sign ;  hence  the  proverb,  y>Mb^ 
Trroroi,  **  the  owl  is  out,**  t. «.  we  have  good  luck. 
Other  animals  appearing  unenectedly,  especially 
tn  tmvellen  on  their  road  {imta  o^fi^oXa),  were 
also  thought  ominous  ;  and  at  Athens  it  was  con- 
•idered  a  very  unludLy  omen,  when  a  weasel  ap- 
p  ared  during  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (Aristoph. 
Ecdes.  793.)  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still 
met  with  in  seveial  European  countries.  Various 
other  means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods,  such  as  the  crt5f;pofiarrc£a,  or  divination  by 
pladng  straws  on  red  hot  iron  ;  the  /toAv^S/ioyrcfa, 
by  observing  the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ; 
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the  i3oral^>/larrcU^  or  divination  bv  writing  oneli 
own  name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then 
exposed  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  ani- 
mals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public 
transaction.  They  were  not  only  observed  and 
interpreted  by  private  individuals  in  their  own 
affiurs,  but  by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan 
ephors,  as  we  leam  from  Plutarch  {AgesU,  11), 
inade  regular  observations  in  the  heavens  every 
ninth  year  during  the  night ;  and  the  &mily  of 
the  Pythaistac,  of  Athens,  made  similar  observ- 
ations every  year  before  the  theoris  set  sail  for 
Delos.  (MUller,  Dorians,  il  2.  §  14.)  Among 
the  unlucky  phenomena  in  the  heavens  (Suwnf/cf  m, 
f^noy  or  portatUi)  were  thunder  and  lightning 
(Aristoph.  Eeoki.  793  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx. 
104),  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  (Thncyd.  viL 
50),  earthqmUces  (Xeu.  Hellen,  iv.  7.  §  4),  rain  of 
blood,  stones,  milk,  &c.  (Hom.  IL  xi.  53,  &c. ;  Cic. 
De  DivinaL  l  43).  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  • 
suffident  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  to  break 
up  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (Schumann,  De 
ComiL  AUl  p.  146.  &c.  transl.)  In  common  life, 
things  apparently  of  no  importance,  when  occurring 
at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought  by  the  andents 
to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from  which  condusions 
might  be  drawn  respecting  the  future.  Among  these 
common  occurrences  we  may  mention  sneesing 
(Hom.  Od.  xviL  561,  with  the  note  of  Eustath. ; 
Xen.  Anah,  iii  2.  §  9 ;  Plut  Themist.  13  ;  Ovid, 
Heroid,  19,  151  ;  Propert  ii.  2.  33),  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  (Theocrit  iiL  37  ;  Phut  Pmud.  I  2. 
105  ;  compare  Wiistemann,  ad  Tkoocrit  L  e.)^ 
tinkling  of  the  ears,  uid  numberless  other  things 
which  we  cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them 
have  retained  their  significance  with  the  super- 
stitious multitude  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (dvcipoiroAfa), 
which  had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice, 
seems  in  the  Homeric  age  to  have  been  hdd  hi 
high  esteem ;  for  dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by 
Zeus.  (Hom.  IL  L  63,  ii.  iuit.,  Od.  iv.  841,  xix» 
457.)  In  subsequent  times,  that  dass  of  diviners 
who  occupied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  seems  to  have  been  very  numerous  and 
popular ;  but  they  never  enjoyed  any  protection 
firom  the  state,  and  were  only  resorted  to  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  Some  persons  are  said  to  have 
gained  their  livelihood  by  this  profession.  (Plut. 
Arittid.  27.)  Respecting  the  oracles  which  were 
obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dreaming  in  a 
temple,  see  Oraculum. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work,  De  Dtvi- 
natione.  The  fuurruefi  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of 
at  some  length  by  Wachsnmth  {HeOen.  Alterth, 
iL  2.  p.  259,  &c.,  vol.  il  p.  585,  2d  edit)  Com- 
pare Thirlwally//u^.  o/6'reeoe,  i.  p.  206,  &c 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  m  a  particular 
maimer  by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  re- 
quires some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or 
more  accusers  came  forward  against  one  and  the 
some  individual,  it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided 
by  divinatia,  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  others  then  joined  as  snbscrip- 
tores ;  t.  s.  by  puttiug  their  names  to  the  cha:p:e 
brought  against  the  offender.  This  transaction,  by 
which  one  of  several  aocusets  was  selected  to  con- 
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dact  the  accuMttioOf  wot  called  divinatio^  as  the 
qaeition  here  was  not  about  facts,  bat  aboat  some- 
thing which  was  to  be  done»  and  which  could  not 
be  found  out  by  witnesses  or  written  documoits  ; 
so  that  the  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the 
course  which  they  had  to  take.  {Abcojl  m  Aryum, 
ad  Cie.  Dwinat.  in  Oaeo.  p.  99.  ed.  Orelli)  Hence 
the  (Mution  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger,  ought  to  coidnct 
the  accusation  against  Verres,  is  allied  DitfimxUo 
in  CaeeiUum,  Compare  c.  15  and  20  of  the  oration, 
and  Oellius,  ii.  4.  [L.  S.] 

DIVI'SOR.    [AMBiTua] 

DIVORTIUM,  diroite.  1.  Oruk.  The  term 
for  this  act  was  iar6\€ti^is  or  iarhrffff^ts^  the  former 
denoting  the  act  of  a  wife  leaving  her  husband,  and 
the  latter  that  of  a  husband  dismissing  his  wife. 
(Dem.  c.  Onst.  p.  865,  c.  Neaer,  pp.  136*2,  1365.) 
The  only  Greek  states  respecting  whose  laws  of 
divorce  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  Athens  and 
Sparta.  lu  both,  states  the  law,  it  appears,  permitted 
both  husband  and  wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  divorce, 
though  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  husband. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divoroe  his 
wife  without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (^icTc/Avcty,  &iroir^/iirciy),  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
had  brought  to  him,  or  to  pay  her  the  interest  of 
nine  oboli  per  drachma  every  month,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  to  provide  for  her  maintenance. 
(Demosth.  a,  Neaer.  p.  1362.)  It  would,  however, 
seem  that  a  husband  thus  dismissing  his  wife, 
usually  did  so  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
sias,  e,  Aldb.  p.  541.)  What  became  of  the 
children  in  such  a  case  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  remained  with  the  father.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wished  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, she  was  oblig.'d  in  person  to  appear,  before 
the  archon  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  memorial 
containing  the  reasons  why  she  wished  to  be  di- 
vorced. (Plut.  Alcib.  8.)  She  had  to  conduct  her 
case  quite  alone,  for  as  she  was  in  her  husband's 
power  so  long  as  the  verdict  was  not  given,  no  one 
nad  a  right  to  come  forward  and  plead  her  case.  If 
both  parties  agreed  upon  a  divorce,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  required,  mutual  consent  being  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  a  marriage.  But  if  one  party  ob- 
jected, au  action  (ikroir4fj^€»s  or  itwoXti^^tws  Hicri) 
might  be  brought  against  the  other :  the  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  case,  however,  are  unknown.  (Ueff- 
ter,  AOten.  OericJUtoer/,  pp.  250,  414  ;  Meier,  AtL 
Proc  p.  413,  &c) 

At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  his  wife. 
If  she  bore  hira  no  issue.  (Herod,  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

Charondas,  in  his  legislation  at  Thurii,  had  per- 
mitted divorce,  but  his  law  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  addition,  th».t  if  divorced  persons  should 
wish  to  marry  again,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  a  person  younger  than  the  one  firom  whom  he 
(or  she)  had  been  separated.     (Diod.  zii.  18.) 

A  woman,  after  her  divorce,  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  or  of  that  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
been  married  at  all.  In  reference  to  her  he  was 
her  Kvpios.  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  p.  1362.)     [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  divortium  signified  ge- 
nerally a  separation,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  dis- 
solution of  marriage.  A  Roman  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  by 
divortium  in  the  lifetime  of  the  huaband  and  wife. 
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The  statement  of  Plutanh  (Jiomul,22)  that  the 
husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting 
a  dirorse  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely  al- 
together on  such  an  authority.  In  the  cases  of  con- 
ventio  in  man  inn,  one  might  suppose  that  a  woman 
could  not  effect  a  divoroe  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  but  a  passage  of  Qaius  (i.  137)  seems 
to  say,  that  the  oonyentio  in  manum  did  not  limit 
the  wife^  freedom  of  divoroe  at  the  time  when 
Gains  wrote  (Docking,  Jnttit.  i.  229.  n.  3).  The 
passage  of  Dionysius  {Antiq,  Bom.  ii.  25),  in  which 
he  treats  of  marriage  by  con&rreatio,  declares  that 
the  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved. 

As  the  essential  part  of  a  mairiage  was  the  con- 
sent and  conjugal  affection  of  the  parties,  it  was 
considered  that  this  affection  was  necessary  to  its 
continuance,  and  accordingly  either  party  might 
declare  his  or  her  intention  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection. .  No  judicial  decree,  and  no  interference 
of  any  public  authori^,  waa  requisite  to  dissolve  a 
marriage.  FiliifSsmilias,  of  course,  required  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  The 
first  instance  of  divoroe  at  Rome  is  said  to  have 
occurred  about  b.  c.  234,  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga 
put  away  his  wife  (A.  Qe]L  iv.  3,  xvii.  21  ; 
VaL  Max.  iL  1.  §  4)  on  the  ground  of  barren- 
ness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct  was  generally 
condemned.  The  real  meaning  of  the  story  is 
explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual  acttt«iess 
{Zeitmshri/iy  &c  vol.  v.  p.  269). 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  empire,  divorces  became  voy  common ; 
and  in  the  case  of  marriages,  where  we  assume 
that  there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,  there  was 
no  particular  form  required.  Cn.  Pompeius  di- 
vorced his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adultery,  and  his 
conduct  vras  approved  (Cic  ad  AU,  i.  12,  18)  ; 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  Paula  Valeria  (od  Fam. 
viii.  7)  as  being  ready  to  serve  her  husband,  on 
his  return  from  his  province,  with  notice  of  divorce. 
(Compare  Juv.  vi.  224,  &c. ;  Mart  vi.  7.)  Cieero 
himself  divorced  his  wife  Tcrentia,  after  living  with 
her  thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman 
whom  he  also  divorced  (Plut  do,  41).  Cato  the 
younger  divorced  his  wife  Marcia,  that  his  fnend 
Hortensius  might  marry  her  and  have  children  by 
her  ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  stoiy.  (Plut 
CW.  Min.  25.)  If  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the 
wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule,  was  restored  [Dos]  ; 
and  the  same  vras  the  case  when  the  divorce  took 
place  by  mutual  consent  As  divoroe  became  more 
common,  attempts  were  made  to  check  it  indi- 
rectly, by  affixing  pecuniary  penalties  or  pecuniary 
loss  on  the  party  whose  conduct  rendered  the  divorce 
necessary.  This  was  part  of  the  object  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  of  the  rules  aa  to  the  retentio 
dotis,  and  judicium  morum.  There  was  the  re- 
tentio  dotis  propter  lib^os,  when  the  div<»Te  was 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  wife,  or  of  he#  father,  in 
whose  power  she  was :  three -sixths  of  the  dos  was 
the  limit  of  what  could  be  so  retained.  On  ac- 
count of  matters  morum  graviorum,  such  as  adultery, 
a  sixth  part  might  be  retained  ;  in  the  case  of 
matters  morum  leviorum,  one  eighth.  The  husband, 
when  in  fi^ult,  was  punished  by  being  required  to 
return  the  dos  earlier  than  it  was  otherwise  re 
tumable.  After  the  divorce,  either  party  might 
marry  again.     (Sucton.  Aug.  34.) 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  freedwoman  who 
had  married  her  patrouus  oould  not  divorce  her 
self ;  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other  class  of 
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penoDB  ■alijecled  to  thif  incapacHj.    (Dig.  24. 
tit  2.  8.11.) 

Coirespooding  to  tke  fanoB  of  mairiage  hj  ocm- 
iwiratio  and  eoemtio,  these  were  tm  forms  of 
diTwee  bj  diAureatio  and  remaadpitio.  Aecord- 
ing  to  Festas  («.  o.  Z>i^fYi0a^),diffimreatio  waaa 
kind  of  veligtDitt  eeremony  eo  called,  **  quia  fiebat 
fiureo  libo  adhibho,**  by  which  a  maniage  was  dis- 
Bolfed  ;  and  Plutarch  (Qmm^.  Rom.  50)  has  been 
iopposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the  case  of 
a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his  wife. 
It  it  laid  that  orighiaUy  mafriages  contmeted  by 
coniaiTeatio  were  indissolable  ;  and  in  a  later  age, 
tfaii  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  flamen 
dialis  (Gell.  t,  15),  who  was  married  by  confiir- 
reatio.  In  the  case  leferred  to  by  Plutarch,  the 
emperor  authorised  the  divorce.  A  marriage  by 
ooemtio  was  dissolved  by  remandpatio  (Festus, 
i.  V.  RemameipaiiMm).  In  other  cases,  less  oere- 
monj  was  used  ;  bnt  still  some  distinct  notice  or 
dedamtion  of  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  divorce :  the  simple  fiurt  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  mairiage  was  not  a  legal  divorce. 
(Cic.  OraL  L  40.)  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
mqdiale9  tabmlae  (Tacit  Asm,  zi.  30),  or  of  taking 
the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman  and  tnruing 
her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  considered  to  be 
acts  of  themselves  significant  enough,  though  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  were  generally  accom- 
panied with  declarations  that  could  not  be  mis- 
ondentood.  The  general  practice  vras  apparently 
to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  assign  a 
reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero^  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adnlteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman 
citisens  of  full  age  (pn&eres),  and  a  freedman  of 
the  party  who  made  the  divorce.  (Dig.  24.  tit  2. 
a  9.) 

Under  tlie  early  Christian  emperors,  the  power 
of  divorce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  ob- 
lervance  of  certain  forms.  Justinian  restricted  the 
power  of  divoroe,  both  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
sod  the  wife,  to  certain  cases,  and  he  did  not  allow 
s  divorce  even  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  unless 
the  object  of  the  parties  was  to  live  a  life  of  cbis- 
tity ;  a  concession  made  to  the  opinions  of  his 
Cluristian  snbjectSL 

The  term  repndium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  [MATRiMONiirM ],  and 
diTortium  to  an  actual  marriage  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
1 101.  Idl)  ;  but  sometimes  divortinm  and  re- 
pudium  appear  to  be  used  indiiferently.  The 
phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are,  nundnm  remit- 
tere,  divortium  fecere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow — ^Tuas  res  tibi  habeto,  tnas 
res  tibi  agita"*  (Cic.  PhU,  iL  28  ;  Plant  ^m^:^ 
iil  2. 47,  TrimmL  iL  1.  43.)  The  phrases  used  to 
express  the  renunciation  of  a  marriage  conttact 
vvwe,  renuntiare  repudium,  repndium  remittere, 
dieere,  and  repudiare  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be,  **  Conditione  tna  non  utor.**  (Dig.  24. 
tit  2  ;  Ulp.  Firoff,  vi  ;  Heinecc.  Sydoffma;  Cod. 
5.ttt  17,and24  ;  B^n, Dot RimiMd^ PrwaindU ; 
•ad  ss  to  the  later  Roman  Law,  Thibaat,  SytUm^ 
Ac.  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DCVCANA  (t&  96Kwn^  from  8Mt^f,  a  beam) 
^vai  an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Dioscori  (Castor  and  Polydeuces),  at  Sparta.  It 
consisted  of  two  upright  beams  with  others  laid 
■cross  them  transvenely.   (Plut  De  Amor,  Frair, 
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1.  p^  36.)  This  rude  symbol  oi  fraternal  unitT 
evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in  which 
scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have  been 
made.  At  a  later  time,  when  vrorks  of  art  were 
introdooed  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary  life, 
this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  vmrship^  like  many 
others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a  more 
appropriate  symbol.  The  Diescori  were  worshipped 
as  gods  of  wac,  and  we  know  that  their  images 
aocominnied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  an  enemy.  But  when  in  the 
year  504  b.  a  the  two  kings,  during  their  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  foiled  in  their  undertaking  on  ac- 
count of  their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other, 
it  aras  decreed  at  Sparta,  that  in  future  only  one 
king  should  command  die  armr,  and  in  conse- 
qnenoe  should  only  be  aooompanied  by  one  of  the 
images  of  the  Dioscuri.  (Hevod.  t.  75.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  images,  accompanying  the 
kings  into  the  field,  were  the  andent  dMcoMs,  which 
were  now  disjointed,  so  that  one  half  of  the  sym- 
bol  remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other  was  tsikeD 
into  the  field  by  one  of  the  kings.  Suidas  and  the 
Etymologicam  Magnum  («.  e.).  state  that  96iuafa 
was  the  name  of  the  graves  of*the  Dioscuri  at 
Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  ^x'^t''''^  (Mill- 
ler,  DorioMj  i.  5.  §  12.  notem,  it  la  §  8 ;  Zoega, 
IM  Obelueity  p.  228.)  [L.  &] 

DOKEMA'SIA  {ioHt/uuria),  When  any  ciu- 
sen  of  Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot,  or 
chosen  by  sufficage  (HKnpoirhs  iccU  a/p«r4f),  to  hold 
a  public  office,  he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on 
ito  duties,  to  submit  to  a  dodmatia^  or  scrutiny 
into  his  previous  life  and  conduct,  in  which  any 
person  ooold  object  to  him  as  unfit  This  was  the 
case  with  the  arehona,  the  senators,  the  strategi, 
and  other  magistrates.  The  examination,  or  ana- 
criaia,  for  the  archonship  was  conducted  by  the 
senator^  or  in  the  courte  of  the  heliaea.  The  docima- 
m^  however,  was  not  confined  to  persons  appointed 
to  puUic  offices  ;  for  we  read  of  the  denouncement 
of  a  scrutiny  (^a77c\ia  ioKifuuiias)  against  ora- 
tors who  spoke  in  the  assembly  while  leading 
profligate  Uvea,  or  after  having  committed  flagi- 
tious crimesL  This  denotmoement  miflht  be  made 
in  public  by  any  one  wpbs  toKifuuruty  rw  fiiou, 
K  «.  to  compel  the  party  comphtLaed  of  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  justice,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
life  and  conduct  If  found  guilty,  he  was  punished 
with  atimja,  and  prohibited  from  the  assemblies. 
(Aesch.  7VfRaro&.  p*  5.) 

The  phrase  &i4^  elvoi  ioKituurOriym  needs  a 
few  woida  of  explanation.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
every*  Athenian  became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two 
years  was  enrolled  amongst  the  men,  so  that  he 
could  be  present  and  vote  at  the  assemblies.  (Poll, 
viii  105.)  In  the  case  of  wards  who  were  heirs 
to  property,  this  enrolment  might  take  place  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  on  it  being  esta- 
blished by  a  dodmasia  that  the  youth  was  physi- 
cally qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the  state 
might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  released 
from  guardianship,  and  **  became  a  nuin  **  (ii»hp 
fy^MTo,  or  8oKifui^(h|),  being  thereby  empowered 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  (Haipocr.  i.  r.  'Ewi5tcrf s  ^6^<rai :  Dem. 
«.  Aphoh,  p.  857,  c  Onei,  p.  865,  e.  ^epk,  p.  1 135.) 
We  may  add  that  the  stetemente  of  the  grammarians 
and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ;  but  tbo 
expiration  we  have  given  seems  the  best  way  of 
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teconcUkg  them,  and  it  ngini  in  utiMuiM  witTi 
the  nrppoiition  of  SchHiniuin,  "  tli*C  Kmdng  the 
Athenioiu,  no  one  peridd  wu  Appfiiat«d  for  eiml- 
inent,  pfoTided  [hit  it  wu  not  doD<  Iwfon  the 
nitainmeDt  of  the  ISlh,  Dor  after  the  completioD 
of  (he  20th  Tear."  (SchSmuus  Dt  ComilxU,  pp. 
75,341, Ac)  [R-W.] 

D0DRAN8.    [As.] 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (aiJAii,  dim. 
ff>uAior),  ■  chiiel,  ■  celt,  wu  need  (or  a  Tuwtj  of 
pnpoHi  m  ancieDt  u  in  modem  limn.  The;  ven 
fnqDentlj  emplofod  in  making  entrencbmente  and 
ki  datrojing  fdrtifiatioiu  (Lit.  ii.  87,  ni.  11  ; 
Con.  ii.  5  ;  Tacit  HiMl.  HI  20)  ;  and  hence  (hef 
an  <)A«n  fiiond  In  ancient  eaith-vorki  and  en- 
<  nunpiBeiita.  Thej  aboond  in  our  public  mu- 
nunu,  being  known  onder  the  equivalent  name  of 
*^  oelti  **  to  antiqnariei,  who,  hawever,  geuenll j 

'  (^  Junitwn'i  £1^.  Did.  i.  v.  CM.)  Ceita  b 
BD  old  L«tin  word  for  *  chjtel,  probablr  derived 
from  cotio,  to  engrare.  Thoa  the  phraae  obAj 
tculpvitur  H  tiiiee  ocean  in  the  vulgate  vezuon  of 
Job  (ni.  24),  and  maUmia  tt  caUt  lUmtn  n&i  in 
an  inaeriptioD  fi»ind  at  Pol*.  (Grater,  p.  329.) 
Theae  article!  are  for  the  m«t  part  of  bronae, 
IDOR  rarely  of  hard  alone.  The  liiea  and  foimi 
which  thoj  preaent,  are  aa  Taiiooa  aa  the  naea  to 
which  thef  were  applied.  The  annexed  iroodctit 
ia  dengned  to  ihow  a  few  of  the  moM  remark- 
able varieliea.  Fig.  1  ia  ftsm  a  celt  bond,  with 
aeveral  othera,  at  Kanibti  in  Coinwall.  (Btirlaae, 
AoL  of  Coriwail,  iii.  13.)  Ita  length  wai  ail 
inchea  without  the  haft,  which  waa  no  dnubt  of 
wood,  and  Gied  dirttctlj  into  the  aocket  al  the  lop. 
It  nrait  have  been  a  lay  effective  implement  for 
renMrring  the  itonea  in  the  wall  of  a  cilj  or  fottiR- 
cstiDn,  after  they  hud  been  firat  (battered  and 
Inoaened  in  vxtit  degree  by  the  battenng-ram. 
The  «r,  or  loop,  whieli  ■•  Ken  b  ihii  and  manj 
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aaldiei'a  girdle,  and  msj  alio  fit 


the  celt  whenever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  Btonea  ef  the  wall  which  it  wai  intended 
to  deatrn-.  !^  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
tun'i  H^ection  in  the  Britiih  Huaenm.  Theae 
chiieli  aeem  beat  ada[<ed  for  the  nae  of  the  car- 
penter. The  celt  (fig.  *)  which  waa  fbnnd  in 
nifueaa,  eo.  Lancaater  {AriAatiiiigiat  v.  p.  106), 
inatead  of  being  ihaped  to  nceive,  or  to  be  in- 
■r^rted  into  a  bandit,  like  the  three  preceding,  ia 
aiade  thick,  ameth,  and  romd  in  Ita  middle,  ao 
01  ta  be  eonveDientlj  manipulated  withaot  a 
handle.  It  ii  9  inchea  long,  and  weigfaa  2  lb.  6  ok. 
Ita  abarp  edge  ia  like  thM  of  a  caramon  hatchet, 
and  may  hiTe  been  aaed  for  poliihing  timber.    On 
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fore  illnatrste  the  account  given  by  Julini  PoOni, 
who  reckona  Ihia  lame  tool,  the  o-^ifAi),  among  the 
ifryat^m  T»i  v/cvrvrinoii.  Thia  inatrumeot  wo* 
^ao  naed  for  calUng  paper,  and  probably  in  the 
amne  manner  (v/ilxa  xafrtrriiun,  ucila,  Philox. 
6'bM.). 

The  following  woodcnt  ahowi  a  email  bnmie 
celt,  fixed  into  a  handle  of  itag'a  hom,  and  there- 
fan  exemplifie*  one  of  the  modea  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  ita  haft  It  wai  evidoitly  adapted  for 
very  fine  work,  and  ia  atrongly  cootnated  with 
the  above-figured  celt  from  ComwalL  It  waa 
found  in  an  ancient  tomb  in  Wiltahire.  (Sir  R. 
C  Hoaie'i  Ak.  WVIm.  Sadk,  pp.  182,  203.)  The 
two  other  iigurei  in  ihii  woudcDt  icpnaent  the 
knife  nied  in  autificea,  aa  it  i>  otlen  eibibiled  oa 
cameoa  and  1si-reUe&,  being  the  w»hi,  metiia,  or 
daiAra  pamiificaiii,  mentioned  by  Feitna  (k  v. 
Sana)  I  and  the  jKiiru  dolabralu,  or  hatchet  fur- 
Diabed  with  a  chiael  (Pallad.  De  AfAuf.  L13)aa 
acnlptmad  on  a  fimcnsl  Donument.        [J.Y.I 


DO'LICHOS  (tiK,x«).    [Stadium.] 

do'Lium:    [ViNuv.] 

DOLO  (ti^ar).  1.  A  aecret  praiiard  or  dagger 
coDlained  in  a  caae,  oaed  by  the  Italian!.  It  waa 
inaerted  in  the  handle*  of  whipt  (Dig.  9.  tiL  2. 
a.  52  ;  S<TT.  ad  Virg.  Atm.  vii.  664),  and  alao  m 
walking-aticka,  thua  covreaponding  to  our  aword- 
atick.  It  waa  a  weapon  of  the  loiter  kind  that 
Tib.  Oracchl*  carried  (Plut.  Tib.  OracA  10  ;  comp. 
H  aych.  a.  o.  4*Ufffi). 

2.  A  omall  top-aail.    [Nivis.] 

DK  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO-  [CnLfi.] 

DOLUS  MALUa.    [CnLPi.J 

DOMESTICI,    [PiiA«TO>j*Ni,l 

DOMICl'LIUM.  Thia  won!  aignifiei  a  man-a 
rrgnUr  piece  of  abode.  It  waa  naed  in  the  Lex 
Phuttia  Papiria  in  auch  a  manner,  thnt  when  that 
lei  waa  enacted,  k  c  89,  the  ward  dDmicflium 
moat  have  had  a  fined  meaning ;  ^  Si  qui  foederatii 
civilatibua  adicripti  fuiiaent,  li  turn  cum  lex 
feretatur  in  Iialia  domiciliuni  habuiaaest,  et  ai 
•exagmta  diabua  apud  praetorem  eaaent  pmfeaiL'' 
(Cicero,  ProArchia,  c  4.)  Thia  further  appeiui 
from  another  [auaage  in  the  aime  chapter :  **  At 
domicilium  Rmnae  non  babiiit:  ii  qui  tot  annii 
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(brtnnaram  nianim  Romae  coIlocaTit ;  ^  and  this 
indirect  definition  agrees,  in  part,  with  one  in  the 
Code,  which  will  presently  be  cited. 

There  are  varioas  definitions  of  domicilinm  in 
the  Corinu  Joris.  One  of  these  (Dig.  50.  tit  1. 
s.  37.  §1)  determines  that  a  person  must  be  con- 
sidered to  hare  his  domicilium  in  a  mimicipium,  if 
he  bays  and  sells  there,  attends  the  public  spec- 
tacles, keeps  the  festi\-al  days  there,  and,  in  fine, 
cnjoya  all  the  adTantages  of  the  municipimn,  and 
none  of  the  colonia,  or  tne  place  where  he  is  merely 
fi>r  the  porpoae  of  cultivation  (ubi  colendi  roris 
causa  Tenatnr).  In  another  passage  (Cod.  10. 
tit.  40  (39.)  SI  7%  it  is  stated  that  a  civis  is  made 
by  origo,  mannmissio,  aUectioTel  adoptio  ;  but 
that  domicilium,  as  an  edict  of  Diviis  Hadrianus 
declares,  makes  a  person  an  incola.  Domicilium 
is  then  defined  in  the  following  terms:  ^In  eo 
loco  aingulos  habere  domicilium  non  ambigitur  ubi 
quis  Wem  remmque  ac  fi>rtunarum  summam  con- 
Btituit,  unde  runus  non  discessurus  si  nihil  avocet, 
unde  cum  profectus  est  peregrinari  videtur,  quod 
(quo?)  si  lediit,  peregrinari  jam  destitit** 

In  m  passage  in  the  Di^st  (50.  tit  1.  s.  5), 
**  inooUm  esse**  and  ^domicilhim  habere  **  are  used 
as  equiTalent  terms. 

It  was  important,  for  many  purposes,  to  deter- 
mine whoe  a  man  had  his  permanent  abode.     An 
incola  was  bound  to  obey  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  he  was  an  incola,  and  also  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  where  he  was  a  civis  ;  and  he 
was  not  only  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
in  both  municipia,  but  he  was  bound  to  perform 
all  public  fimctiona  (publica  munera).     If  a  man 
waa  bound  (obligatns),  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in 
Italy,  and  had  his  domicilium  in  a  prorincia,  he 
might  be  sued  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  province 
(1%  5.  tit  I.  SI  19,  §  4).    A  son  followed  the 
ciYitas  which  was  the  naturalis  origo  of  his  &ther, 
and  did  not  follow  his  fiither^  domicilium.    If  a 
nan  had  no  legal  father  (  Justus  pater),  he  followed 
the  origo  of  his  mother.     In  the  Piaescriptio  long! 
tempocis  decern  Tel  viginti  annorum,  it  was  enacted 
by  Justinian,  that  the  ten  years*  prescription  should 
apply,  if  botk  parties  (tarn  petens  quam  potsidens) 
had  their  domicilium  in  the  same  provincia  ;  if  the 
two  parties  had  not  their  domicilium  in  the  same 
province,  the  jnescription  of  twenty  years  applied. 
(Cod.  7.  tit  33.  s.  12.) 

The  modem  law  of  Domicile  is  a  branch  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  international  law  ;  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  are  admitted  in  modem 
times  are  founded  on  the  Roman  rules.  {The  Law 
cf  Domieiie  by  Robert  PhiUimore,  1847  ;  Buige, 
Oommmiaries  <m  QUomal  (mi  Foniyn  Laws^ 
ToL  i.)  [G.  L.J 

DOMI'N  I UM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or  dominus 
kgitimua,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often  used 
by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner ;  but 
this  is  not  a  strictly  correct  use  of  the  word.  In 
like  manner,  "to  have  ownership**  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  **  possidere  ;**  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  ^t>per^  is  sometimes  called  **  possessio.** 
(Savigny,  Das  Beckt  des  BesUzes^  p.  85,  5th  ed.) 

The  complete  notion  of  prop^y  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership  ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  objects,  both  as  to 
duration  of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the 
modes  in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and 
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lost ;  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
tranflfeiring,  or  losing  ownership^ 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything  which  is 
the  object  of  a  legal  act  The  chief  division  of  res 
is  into  res  divini  juris,  and  res  humani  juris.  Res 
divini  juris  are  those  which  are  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sacrae,  sanctae,  re- 
ligiosae  ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  this  character, 
tbey  cannot  be  objects  of  property.  Res  humani 
juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the  objeels  of 
proper^  ;  and  they  are  either  res  publicae  er  res 
privatae.  Res  publicae  belong  to  the  state,  and 
can  only  become  ]»ivate  property  by  being  de- 
prived of  this  public  character.  [AoraRIAB 
Lbobs.]  Res  universitatis  are  the  property  of  a 
universitas,  and  are  not  the  property  of  any  in- 
dividimL  The  phrase  res  nullins  is  ambignoiik ; 
it  sometimes  means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the 
property  of  any  individual,  which  is  affirmed  of 
things  divini  juris  ;  when  applied  to  things  humani 
juris,  it  sometimes  means  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  but  of  a  universitas ;  yet 
such  things  may  become  the  proper^  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  res  hereditariae  are  res  nullius  until  there 
is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are  those  which  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  property,  and  therefore  are  res 
nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  **  quae  taim^ 
poBsunt ;  **  incorporales  are  those  **  quae  tangi 
non  posaunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,**  as  Hbrx- 
DiTAS,  UsusFRUCTUS,  Oblioationks  ;  and  they 
are  consequently  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
The  distinction  of  things  into  corporeid  and  incor- 
poreal did  not  exist  in  the  older  Roman  law  ;  and 
it  is  a  useless  dis^ction.  An  incorporeal  thing 
is  merely  a  right,  and  so  it  is  expltdned  in  the 
Institutiones  (ii.  tit  2,  ed.  Schrader). 

Corporeal  Uiings  are  divided  into  immobiles,  er 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  ground  (sohxm), 
and  that  which  is  so  attached  to  the  ground  as 
to  be  inseparable  ftom  it  without  bemg  destroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  res  immobiles. 
Mobiles  res  are  all  such  as  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  destraction  of  their 
character.  The  class  of  res  mobiles  **  quae  pondere, 
numero,  mensura  constant,**  are  such  things  as  wine, 
oil,  com,  silver,  gold,  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  number,  weight,  or  measure, 
may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  [Murvuii.] 
There  is  another  class  of  res,  consisting  of  those 
^quae  usu  consumuntur,  minuuntur,**  and  those 
**  quae  non,  &&**  The  term  siugulae  res  compre- 
hends either  one  thing  or  several  things,  separately 
considered  as  ones.  Such  things  are  either  simple, 
as  an  animal,  a  stone  ;  or  compounded  of  parts,  as 
a  carriage,  or  a  ship.  Any  number  of  things,  not 
mechanically  connected,  may  in  a  legal  sense  be 
viewed  as  one,  or  as  a  universitas.  (Dig.  4 1 .  tit  3. 
S.30;  6.  titl.  S.23.  §5.) 

Some  things  are  appurtenant  to  others,  that  is, 
as  subordinate  ports  they  go  with  that  which  forms 
the  principal  thing.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thing,  as  a  house  or  a  ship,  was  purehased,  the 
buyer  got  every  thing  that  was  a  part  of  the  house 
or  ship.     (Dig.  21.  tit  2.  s.  44.) 

Fructus  are  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thing  by 
its  own  productive  power ;  as  the  grass  in  a  field, 
the  firuit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi,  was  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  empire.     Res  mancipi 
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( Ul[k  Frag,  xix.)  are  praedia  in  Italico  aolo,  both 
ruBtic  and  urban  ;  also  jura  niBticorum  pFnedi<»iim 
or  lerTitutes,  as  ria,  iter,  aquaeduetuB  ;  also  slaves, 
and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  &&,  quae 
coUo  doraove  doman(ur«  Other  things  were  nee 
maocipi. 

All  the  thlnffs  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  object  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not 
Ereiy  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  donuinis ;  but  possession 
alone,  which  is  a  bare  fiwt  without  any  legal 
character,  neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does 
the  want  of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium. 
Possession  has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to 
a  thing,  as  the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it 
has  to  the  I<igal  power ;  and  acoordiugly  the  doctrine 
of  possession  precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  whidb 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  dominium. 

Certain  thipgs  are  not  properly  objects  of  owner- 
ship (dbmtmum),  though  a  daim  to  them  is  pro- 
secuted by  an  actio  in  rem :  they  are  servitutes, 
emphyteusis,  superficies,  and  pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  prop^ ly  signifies  the  right  ai  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  {domimu) 
pleases  ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  meddling  with  it  The  do- 
minus has  the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished 
in  that  respect  from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has 
only  the  right  of  possession.  He  who  has  the 
ususfructus  of  a  thing,  is  never  considered  as  owner ; 
and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which  remains 
after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the  owner- 
ship. Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that  is, 
as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to  be, 
or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the 
beneficial  interest,  is  explained  in  another  place. 
[Bona.]  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing,  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  which, 
as  &r  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  poww  over 
his  property,  as  hereafter  explained.  Ownership, 
being  in  its  nature  single,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  belonging  to  one  person ;  consequently  there 
cannot  be  several  owners  of  one  thing,  but  several 
persons  may  own  undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a 
thing. 

As  a  man*s  right  to  deal  with  a  thing  and  to 
exclude  others  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
bound  to  allow  to  another  person  a  certain  use  or 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  dominus,  or 
from  his  being  bound  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  or  to  his  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other  person. 

This  limitation  of  a  man's  enjoyment  ni  his  own 
is  explained  under  Sb&vitutbs. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  most 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire  ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must 
be  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition  {aoqiUntio  chUit). 
Ownership  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (oo- 
guisUio  rerum  singularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired 
in  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once 
(aoquisitioper  imioertilatem)^in  which  case  a  person 
acquires  them  not  as  individual  things,  but  he  ac- 
quires the  parts  by  virtue  of  acquiring  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio  inter 
vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates  another. 
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and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adrogated  per- 
son's property  (Gains,  iii.  21) ;  or  it  is  succesBJo 
mortis  causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  hercs, 
or  a  heres  ab  intestato. 

Acqoisitiones  per  univeEsitatem  are  properiy  dis- 
cussed under  otaer  heads  [Adoptio  ;  Hbrss  ; 
BuocBSsio  ;  Univxrsitaa].  The  following  re- 
marks apply  to  aoquisitiones  reram  singnlamm. 
Aoquisitiones  wen  either  civiles  (eat  jure  cmU)  ; 
or  naturales  (eagjure  geutitim\  that  is,  there  was  no 
fbrmali^  prescribed  for  the  mode  of  acquisiti<m : 
in  both  cases  domininm  could  be  aoqvired.  The 
civiles  acquisitiones  of  single  things  were  by  manci- 
patio,  in  jure  oessio,  and  usucapio  :  tiiose  natural  i 
jure  were  by  tiaditio  or  ddivery.  In  the  case  of 
res  mandpi,  the  only  modes  of  acquiring  domininm 
were  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio  ;  but 
usucapio  lulled  also  to  things  nee  mandpi.  The 
alienation  of  things  nee  maneipi  was  the  pecdlar 
effect  of  traditio  or  delivery  (Ulp.  Frag,  xix.  8), 
and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  that  is,  some  le^ 
ground  or  motive  for  the  delivery,  domininm  waa 
thus  acquired  ;  traditio,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  man- 
eipi, merely  made  it  tn  boma^  and  the  dominium  or 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  Umt 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  maneipi,  bare  tradition  with 
a  justa  causa  did  not  confer  quiritarian  ownership 
or  dominium,  is  erroneous ;  for  when  the  Roman 
law  did  not  require  peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of 
ownovhip  was  eflbcted  in  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  way,  that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy 
way  in  which  the  parties  to  the  act  eould  show 
their  meaning  and  carry  it  into  effect 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether 
acquired  jure  civili  or  natuntii,  prosecuted  his  right 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He 
could  not  of  course  prosecute  sndi  a  right  unless 
he  was  out  of  possession ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed, 
he  must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  pos- 
session, it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of 
Unterholzner  (Rhmn.  Mua,  furJwrieprud,  Enter 
Jahrgcmg^  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action 
after  the  time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  dis^ 
use  and  the  formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture) 
by  the  fiction  of  his  having  received  the  property 
by  mancipatio.  There  are  examples  of  a  similar 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessor  and 
the  bonorum  emtor.  (Gains,  iv.  34,  35.)  A  man 
could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will  per  vin- 
dicationem  (Ulp.  Frag,  xxiv.  7)  when  he  had  the 
dominium  of  it :  if  he  had  not  the  dominium,  be 
could  only  give  per  damnationero  or  sinendi  roodo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  property  of  his  master  (do/m- 
mu)  might  attain  the  Roman  dvitas  by  the  act  of 
manumission :  if  he  was  only  in  bonis  of  the  person 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  Latinus  by  the 
act  of  manumission.  The  difference  between  quiri- 
tarian ownership  and  in  bonis  was  destooyed  by 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  who  declared  in  bonis 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modem  writers  enumerate  in  addition  to 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudioatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xix.  §  2),  by  which  last  they 
understand  those  circumstances  under  which  some 
spedal  enactment  gives  property  to  a  penon  ;  and 
(»ducum  [Caducum]  is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonae  fidei  poasesno  was  not  ownership  (do- 
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minnini),  nor  wa  it  tbe  tame  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  thinfCB  are  distingnithed  by  Ulpian  {Frog^ 
zix.  120,21).  A  bonae  fidei  poiaesBor  had  a  capa- 
city fat  acquiring  by  nnicapion  the  ownenhip  of 
the  thing  which  he  poeseaed.  He  had  a  kind  of 
artian,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by  which,  if  he  loat 
the  poawMioa  before  he  had  acquired  the  owner- 
ship by  usnca[non,  he  could  recover  it  against  all 
except  the  owner,  or  such  person  as  had  a  better 
right  than  himsdi^  in  which  latter  re^)ect  he  dif- 
iared  firom  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis,  for  his 
chum  was  good  affunst  the  pecaon  who  had  the 
ban  ownenhip.     (CHg.  6.  tit  2.) 

Aa  to  fandi  prarinciales,  it  was  an  old  prin- 
ciple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domi- 
nium in  them,  that  is,  no  qukitarian  ownenhip ; 
nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bonis,  but  the  occupier 
had  poflsessio  and  ususfimetus.  In  fiict  the  tenns 
dominium  and  in  bonis  were  not  i4>plicable  to  pro- 
Tincial  lands,  nor  were  the  fictions  that  were  ap- 
plicable to  things  in  bonis  applicable  to  provinciid 
lands  ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holsner,  that  the  formuhi  actionis  was  adapted  to 
the  case  of  provincial  lands  by  a  fiction  of  their 
being  Italic  lands,  combined  with  a  fiction  of  their 
being  acquired  by  usuo^pion.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bger  pttblicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium  was  in  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio  and  pos* 
sessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjojrment  and  the 
person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed.  Still 
the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the  pro- 
perty in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently  became  dominium  after  the  distinction 
between  quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was 
destroyed. 

Oinieiship  was  also  acquired  in  die  case  of  oo- 
cnpatio,  aoeeasio,    dec.     [Aocessio  ;    Alluvio  ; 

CONFUSIO.] 

A  man,  who  had  a  legal  capacity,  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  **  in 
potestate,nianu,mancipiove.*'  He  could  even  acq^uin 
thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an  here- 
ditas ;  and  he  could  also  thus  acquire  a  legacy.  If  a 
slave  was  a  man*B  in  bonis,  every  thing  that  the  slave 
acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and  not  to 
him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership.  If  a 
man  was  the  ^  bona  fide  possessor  ^  of  another  per- 
son, whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  freeman 
supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or  was  the 
property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so  possessed  ac- 
quired *^  ex  re  possidentis  **  and  ^  ex  operis  suis.^* 
The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in  which  a  iqan 
had  onfy  the  ususfructus  ;  and  the  rule  was  con- 
sistent wiUi  the  rule  just  kid  down,  for  ususfructus 
was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  fisther,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could  not  acquire 
property  for  themselves.     [Pxculium.] 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent,  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property  ;  without 
the  consent,  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  be- 
came the  proper^  oi  another  by  accession  or  nsu- 
capbn,  when  it  was  judicially  dedaied  to  be  the 
property  of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged 
Ownership  was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres 
WW  coDsidered  to  be  the  same  penon  as  the  de- 
fimct 

As  eertain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acqnirs, 
«o  soma  peiaons  had  not  the  same  liability  to  lose 
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that  others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupilhis 
who  was  in  tutela  legitima,  could  not  become  the 
property  of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental 
principle  of  law  which  Cicero  was  surprised  that 
his  friend  Attieus  did  not  know  {Ad  Att.  i.  5). 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  Maxima  capitis 
diminutio  ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capita]  crime,  the  property  was  for- 
feited to  the  state.  [Sbctio  Bonorum.]  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  effected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership:  the  person  could  still 
retain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium  ; 
still  if  the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the 
same  consequences  as  the  Maxima.  (Mackeldey, 
LekHm^f  &c.  12th  ed. ;  Ueber  die  Vertdiiedenen 
Arien  des  Eiffenthmns,  &c.  von  Unterfaolmer,  Hhdn. 
Mu9.  Enter  Jakrg. ;  Omius,  ii.  1,  &c. ;  UIp.  Frag. 
tit  xix.  ;  Thibaut,  SytUm^  dta  §  146.  &&,  §  242, 
&c.,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DOMIN US  means  master,  owner  [Dominiuh]. 
Dominns  is  opposed  to  Servus.  as  master  to  slave. 
Plinius,  in  his  letters,  always  addresses  Trajanus 
as  Dominus  ;  but  this  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a 
mode  of  showing  his  respect  than  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  title.  (C.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secundi  Ep, 
ed.  G.  H.  Schaefer,  p.  500,  note.)  Domitianus 
claimed  the  titles  of  Dominus  and  Dcus.  (DionCasSb 
Ixvii.  13,  and  the  note  of  Reiroarns  ;  also  Martialisi 
Ep.  V.  8,  and  x.  72,  when  Domitianus  was  dead.) 
It  is  said,  that  Anrclianus  first  adopted  the  title 
Dominus  on  his  medals.  (Eckhel,  Ltoct.  Num,  Vet. 
vol  vii.  p.  482.)         ^  [G.  L.] 

DOMUS  (oucos,  oiKtoj  and  in  old  Greek  iSfios)^ 
a  house.  1.  Grbbk.  —  The  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Greeks  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  their  antiquities. 
The  only  regular  description  of  the  Greek  house, 
that  of  Vitruvins,  is  in  many  respects  inconsistent 
with  the  allusions  fotmd  in  the  Greek  writers  ; 
while  those  allusions  themselves  are  far  too  scanty 
and  obscure,  to  be  woven  into  a  clear  description. 
It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  difiered  much  at  different  periods.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  early  period  when,  according  to  tra- 
dition, rude  huts  of  clay,  or  wood,  w  stone,  began 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hollow  trees,  and  caves,  and 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  in  which  the  savage  aborigines 
found  shelter  (Diod.  v.  68,  Pans.  x.  17),  we  liave  to 
distinguish  between  the  houses,  or  rather  palaces, 
of  the  heroic  age,  to  which  Horner^  allusions  apply, 
the  houses  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  after  his 
time. 

There  were  also  considerable  differences  between 
the  arrangements  of  a  town  and  a  country  house. 
All  of  these  had  two  principal  features  in  com- 
mon. Firstly,  in  Greece,  as  in  all  warm  climates, 
the  general  arrangement  of  a  house  of  the  better 
sort  was  that  of  one  or  more  open  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  rooms.  Secondly,  in  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apart- 
ments allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the 
house  was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, namely,  the  Andromitia,  or  men^  apart- 
ments (iySp^m-is),  and  the  GymteoonitUf  or  wo- 
men's apartments  {ywaucttph-is).  In  the  earliest 
times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to  by  Homer,  the 
women^  apartments  were  in  the  upper  story  (6v«p- 
Aw).  The  same  arrangement  is  found  at  the  time 
of  the  Pdoponneiian  war  in  the  house  spc^en  of 
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by  Lysiu  (De  Caed.  Eratosth,  pp.  12, 1 3  ;  eompw 
Aristoph.  Bedet,  961,  Thewn.  482).  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at  this 
period.  On  the  contraiy,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  sereral  writers,  and  of  Lysias  him- 
self am<mg  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeconitis  was  on 
the  same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it 
(Lysias,  c  Simon,  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  e,  Emerg, 
p.  1155;  Xen.  Oecon,  ix.  5;  Antiph.  ds  Vemf. 
p.  611)  ;  and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the 
heroic  ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe 
both  sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.  (Soph. 
Oflrf.  7>r,  1241—1262.) 

The  scanty  notices  of  the  domestic,  or  rather  the 
palatial  architecture  of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  are  insufficient  to  give  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  names,  uses,  and  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  ;  besides  which,  an  allowance  must  no 
donbt  be  made  for  poetical  exaggeration.  The 
various  passages  and  words,  in  Homer,  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Schneider  {Efrim,  ad  Xenopk,  Mmn, 
iii.  8.  §  9),  by  Krause  (in  Pauly^k  Real-Encydop. 
d.  Claw.  Alierih,  $.  r.  Z>tFfiifl«s),  and  by  Hirt,  who 
gives  a  ground-plan  of  the  Homeric  house  (6'mc&- 
iekie  der  Bcnthmst^  vol.  I  pp.  208—216,  and  Plate 
VI.  fig.  I).  The  general  plan  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  later  houses.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  appear  to  have  been,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  women^s  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  great  court  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  wantmg  at  least  in  the  ordinary  town  dwellings 
of  later  times. 

We  first  gain  precise  infonnation  on  the  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
from  the  allusions  made  by  (jreek  writm  to  the 
houses  of  this  and  the  immediately  subsequent  pe> 
riods,  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  general  arrangement  corresponded  with 
that  described  by  Vitruvius  (vi.  7,  Schneider).  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  Vitru- 
vius seems  to  describe  the  GynaeamUis  as  Ijring 
before  the  Andromtis,  an  arrangement  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  carefbl  state  of  seclusion  in  which 
the  Greek  women  were  kept,  and  also  with  the 
allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
stated,  almost  uniformly  refer  to  the  two  sets  of 
apartments  as  being  on  the  eame  floor,  the  Cfynae- 
eomiii  behind  the  Andronitis.  Becker  {Charikles, 
voL  i.  pp.  184,  185)  notices  the  different  explana^ 
tions  which  have  been  givoi  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  statements  and  the  description  of 
Vitruvius,  the  most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
tialiani,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a 
alight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  Gy- 
naeoenitis  were  placed  side  by  side,  each  of  them 
having  its  own  front  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  entrance.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  Vitruvius 
to  seme  extent  mistmdcrstood  the  descriptions  given 
by  his  Greek  anthorities. 

The  firout  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  lan:e,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side, 
with  party  walls  between.  (Thucyd.  il  3.)  The 
exterior  wall  was  pHain,  bemg  composed  generally 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7; 
Demosth.  Hep)  2vvTa{.  p.  1 75\  and  often  covered 
vith  stucco.     (Plntarch.  Comp,  Arist.  et  CkU.  4). 


Plutarch  speaks  of  Phocioo'k  house  as  being  oma* 
mented  with  plates  of  iron.     (Plut  PhoD.  18.) 

The  general  character  of  the  ordinary  houses  in 
towns  was  very  plain,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  the  Greeks  pr^erring  to  ex- 
pend  their  wealth  on  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  ease  with  which  the  Plataeans 
broke  through  the  party  walls  of  their  houses,  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  in  the  instance 
just  quoted,  shows  how  indifferently  they  were 
constructed ;  and  even  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  splendour  of  die  public  buildings  and 
the  meian  dwellings  of  the  common  people.  (Thuc. 
il  14,  65  ;  Dicaeareh.  SUtL  Graec  p.  8.) 

Xenophon  {Mem.  iii.  8.  §§  9,  10)  represents 
Socrates  as  stating  briefly  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
good  house :  that  it  should  be  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  die  apartments  should 
furnish  convenient  abodes  for  the  £imily,  and  safe 
receptacles  for  their  proper^ :  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, the  chief  apartments  should  face  the  south, 
and  should  be  lofty,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  lays 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  be  shaded  by  their 
projecting  roofii  in  summer  ;  and  that  those  facing 
the  north  should  be  lower,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
Paintings  and  elaborate  decorations,  he  says,  de- 
stroy more  pleasures  than  they  furnish. 

The  advance  of  luxury,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  caused  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  dwelling-houses  of  die  principal 
(3reek  cities,  which  had  already  b^im  to  receive 
more  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  public  build- 
ings were  neglected.  (Demosth.  m  Arittoer.  p. 
689,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  36.)  It  is  probably  to  the 
larger  and  more  splendid  houses  of  this  peritnl 
that  the  description  of  Vitruvius  applies  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  genend  arrange- 
ments of  the  previous  period  were  much  altered. 
The  following  description,  therefore,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  of  Vitruvius  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  will  serve  for  the 
probabfe  arrangemoits  (for  further  we  cannot  go) 
of  the  Greek  house,  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
n^ian  war  and  onwards. 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the 
street  and  the  house-door,  like  the  Roman  vofti- 
bulum,  is  plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid 
a  tax  on  house-doors  opening  outwards,  because 
they  encroached  upon  the  street.  (Aristot.  (Mton. 
ii.  6,  p.  1347.  Bckk.)  The  wptMpov^  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned  (Herod,  vl  35),  seems  to  be 
m(»%ly  the  space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn, 
however,  from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that 
houses  sometimes  stood  back  from  the  street,  with- 
in enclosures  of  their  own  {xpoippdyfiora  or  9p6^>a- 
KTot,  HeracL  Pont.  PoUi.  1).  In  front  of  the 
house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agvieus, 
or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurel  tree  in  the  same  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god  Hennes. 
(Thucyd.  vL  27  ;  Aristoph.  Plui.  1153.) 

A  few  steps  (ivaSoBixot)  led  up  to  the  house- 
door,  which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  or  as  a  charm,  such  as 
£f(ro8of  KpdrTfTi  *AyaB^  Aaifunfi,  (Plutareh,  Froff, 
ViL  Crat. ;  Diog.  Lagrt  vi  50.)  The  form  and 
fastenings  of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua. 
This  door,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  out- 
wards ;  but  the  opposite  was  the  general  rule,  as 
is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open'n^% 
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^vSoSmu,  and  shutting  it,  ivunrdiraffBeu  and  ^(^cX- 
Kiffair$at,  (Plutarch.  Pe/op.  I  ],  Dib,  57.)  The 
handles  were  called  ^Mnrcurr^pcs. 

The  house-door  was  called  aUKcios  or  al/Aeia 
b^pa  (Pind.  Nem,  L  19 ;  Harpocr.  s.  r.  ;  Eustith. 
«/  yitbti,  zxiL  66),  because  it  led  to  the  abxii.  It 
guTe  admittance  to  a  narrow  passage  {hvpuptu>Vy 
TvAwv,  dvp£v),  on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large 
house,  were  the  stables,  on  the  other  the  porter^s 
lodge.  The  duty  of  the  porter  (Pvpcop6s)  was  to 
admit  Tisitors,  and  to  jn^vent  anything  improper 
from  being  carried  into  or  out  of  the  house.  ( Aristot. 
Oeam.  I  6.)  Plato  {Protag,  p.  314.)  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  an  officious  porter.  Tlie  porter  was 
attended  by  a  dog.  ( Apollod.  ajmd  AtJkm,  L  p.  3 ; 
Theocr.  zr.  48  ;  Aristoph.  Tkemn,  416,  Equit. 
1025.)  Hence  the  phrase  cdXo^citrdcu  r^f  K^a 
(Aristoph.  Lysiat.  1215),  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Cbos  ecmem. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  passage  VitruTius 
places  another  dow,  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  generally  to  bive  existed.  Plutarch  (de 
Gen.  Socr.  18)  mentions  the  house-door  as  being 
visible  from  the  pensile. 

From  the  dvptoptidv  we  pass  into  the  peristyle 
or  court  (ircpiorvXioy,  a6x^)  of  the  Andronitis, 
which  was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre 
(pwatBpmf\  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by 
porticoes  (arooi),  of  which  one,  probably  that 
nearest  the  entrance,  was  called  irpoerSw  (Plato, 
Protag.  pp.  314,  315).  These  porticoes  were  used 
iax  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.  (Pollux, 
L  78  ;  Plato,  Symp,  p.  212,  Ptv/Umq.  p.  311  ;  Plu- 
tarch. d€  Geu.  S&BT,  32.)  Here  was  commonly 
the  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  but  frequently  portable  altars 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  (Plato,  d€  RepubL  i. 
p.  328.)  Vitruvius  (L  e.)  says  that  the  porticoes 
of  the  peris^le  were  of  equal  height,  or  else  the 
one  iadng  the  south  was  built  ivith  loftier  columns. 
This  be  calls  a  Rhodian  peristyle  ;  and  it  cor- 
responds with  the  arrangement  recommended  by 
Xenophon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much 
sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in  sum- 
mer, as  possible.  (Xen.  Oeeon,  ix.  4  ;  Mem.  iii.  8. 
§  9  ;  Aristot  Oecon.  I  6.) 

Roond  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambers 
used  by  the  men  (oUot^  &y8p»yc5),  such  as  ban- 
queting rooms,  which  were  large  enough  to  con- 
tain several  sets  of  couches  (rpdcAiyoi,  «irr(iicA<yot, 
TfMoicoFrdUcXivoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
fondant  room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  per- 
fonners  of  games  (Vitruv.  Le, ;  Xen.  Symp.  L  4. 
§  13 ;  Plutarch.  Syntp.  v.  5.  §  2 ;  Aristoph.  Eecle$, 
676)  ;  parlours  or  sitting  ruoms  (^|^5peu),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping  rooms  (Sw/iuiTia, 
«o(T«KC(,  oU^fuera)  ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries, 
and  sometimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  armnge- 
ment  of  these  apartments  attention  was  paid  to 
their  aspect.  (Vitruv.  L  & ;  Lysias,  de  Caede  Era- 
ioeOL  p.  28,  m  Eratodh,  p.  389  ;  Aristoph.  Eedes, 
8, 14  ;  Pollux,  L  79;  Plato,  Pretag,  pp.  314.  316.) 

The  peris^'le  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeoonitis  by  a  door  called 
u^ouAoi,  fi^ovAos,  or  ft«ra^Xiof,  which  ^'as  in 
the  middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite 
to  the  entrance.  Vitrurius  applies  the  name 
/ACtraiiXoi  to  a  passage  between  ue  two  peristyles, 
in  which  was  the  fUaauKos  ^pa.  By  means  of 
this  door  all  communication  between  the  Andronitis 
and  the  Gynaeconitis  could  be  shut  olT.     Its  uses 
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are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  ^vpa' 
/SoAoyarrds  {(koon,  ix.  5 ;  compare  Plut  Arai,  26)^ , 
Its  name  fiieravKof  is  evidently  derived  from  , 
liiffos^  and  means  the  door  beiwem  the  two  auAoit 
or  peristyles.  (Suidas  t.  o.  Me<ra^Atov :  Ael.  Dion.  , 
apud  Eustath.  ad  Iliad^  xi.  547  ;  SchoL  m  ApolL  * 
Khod.  iii.  335.)  The  other  name,  iiirwiKos^  ia,  , 
taken  by  some  writers  as  merely  the  Attic  form  of  , 
liitrcmKos,  (Moer.  Att.  ^  264.-)  But  it  should  , 
rather  be  derived  from  fitrd,  as  being  the  door  ,{ 
behind  or  beyond  the  a^A^,  with  respect  to  tbe  | 
af^Acios  ^{fpa,  (Lvsias,  de  Coed,  Erat.  p.  20 ;  Plat .  ^ 
Symp.  viL  1  ;  Ael.  Dion,  apud  Euetath,  L  e.)  ^i 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  house  described  .„ 
by  Vitnivios,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Oynaeconit^  ;| 
lay  side  by  side,  the  fAitrctvXos  dOpa  would  not  be  ■, 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the  other.,, 
sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  ; 
the  Gynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  r } 
Andronitis  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  ;, 
its  sides.     On  the  fourth  side,  that  opposite  to  the   ; 
fidaavkos  ^pa  (the  side  feeing  the  south,  accordr    , 
ing  to  Vitruvius),  were  placed  two  antae  [ Antak], 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  otlier.     A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inwards  (Vitruv.  Le.  §  1.  Quaaium  inter  anUu 
digtaty  ex  eo  teriia  demj^  qxUium  datur  intrornu), 
thus  forming  a  chamber  or  vestibule,  which  was 
called  vooirrdSf  wapaards  and  perhaps  vaards^  and  , 
also  irpoSoftos  ;  although  some  of  the  later  Greek 
writers  apply  the  word  rpS^fiaf  to  the  vestibule  • 
of  the  Andronitis,  and  such  seems  to  have  beqp 
its  meaning  in  Homer^s  time.     (Pollux  ;  Suid* ;  , 
Hesych. ;  EtymoL  Mag. ;  Vitruv.  L  c.)     On  the  - 
right  and  left  of  this  irpoards  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  ^d\a/MS  and  a/A^M^cUo/xo;,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the  , 
house,  and  here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the 
vases,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  onmment, 
(Xen.  Oeam.  ix.  3.)     Beyond  these  rooms  (for  this  i 
seems  to  be  what  Vitrurius  means  by  m  ^  lode 
intronm)  were  large  apartments  {hrrosvu)  used    ' 
for  working  in  wool  (oeci  magtd^  in  quibus  matref  '•._ 
/amiliarum  cum  Umifide  habent  aeasionem^  Vitruv.).  < , 
Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms,  bed- 
chambers, store-rooms,  and  other  apartments   in    ^ 
common  use  {tricUma  quutidtanoy  cubiculOf  et  oellae 
/amiliarioae). 

Besides  the  a(;Aciof  Mpa  and  the  fUffavXxts 
^pay  there  was  a  third  door  (fCT/irala  ^pa)  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.     (Pollux,  i.  76  ;  Demosth.  in    ■ 
Euerg.  p.  1155  ;    Lysias,  m  Eratosth.  p.  393.) 
Lysias  (2.  c.  p.  394)  speaks  of  another  door,  which    » 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street 

There  was  usuallv,  though  not  always,  an  upper 
story  {bntp^w,  8tT}p€s),  which  seldom  extended 
over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story. 
The  principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  . ., 
lodging  of  the  slaves.    (Demosth.  in  Euerg.  p.  1 156,    , 
where  the  words  4tf  r^  *'^PTV  seem  to  imply  a    . 
building  several  stories  high.)     The  access  to  th«f 
upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  by  stairs- 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading  up  from  the    ; 
street     Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the  upper    , 
story.     (Antiph.  cifl  Vene/.ip.6l\,)     But  in  soinq  .,/ 
large  houses  there  were  rooms  set  apart  for  Uieirr  / 
reception  (^9p&vts)  on  the  ground  ffoor.    (Vit^v,  , 
L  0.  ;   Pollux,  iv.  125  ;  Eurip^  Aiceet.  ^€4.}    In  < ' 
cases  of  emergency  store-rooms  were  fitted  up,^  thct, .. 
i  accommodatiim  of  guests.     (Plato,  Protag.  p.  Z\oJ) 
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Portions  of  the  upper  stoiy  Bometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part|  forming  bal- 
conies or  verandahs  (t/io^AxJ,  y^urtxoiiapuera, 
Pollux,  L  81). 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground -floor  of  a  Oredc 
house  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Bekkei^ 
ChariUeM.  It  is  of  couie  conjectural,  as  there  are 
no  Greek  houses  in  existence.  Other  plans,  differ- 
ing Teiy  mndi  from  this  and  from  one  another, 
are  given  bj  Hirt,  Stieglitc,  and  the  commentatois 
OD  VitruTiuB. 


a,  House-door,  aUXtios  hvpai  hvp.  passage, 
hvfmpuov  or  ^pdy :  A,  peristyle  or  a»\i}  of  the 
Andronitis :  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  An- 
dronitis  ;  fi,  iiirojuXos  or  /x^irauAos  h^fta. :  F,  peri- 
style of  the  Gynaeconitis  ;  7,  chambers  of  the 
Oynaeconitis  ;  ir,  vpotrrhs  or  frapturrits :  0,  3c(Xa- 
fLos  and  iLfjuf>i6d\afios :  I,  rooms  for  working  in 
wool  (larwes)  ;  K,  garden-door,  Ktircda  ^pa. 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  cus- 
toroaiy  to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Lysias,  adv, 
Simon,  p.  142 ;  Plaut  Mil  ii.  2.  3.)  But  pointed 
roofs  were  also  used.     (Pollux,  L  81.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {xapaTrerdff' 
futra\  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  em- 
broidered.   (PoUux,  X.  32 ;  TheophnuBt.  5.) 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it 
is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no 
windows  (3v/>(8cs),  or  at  least  none  overlooking 
the  street  They  were  not  at  all  uncommon. 
(Aristoph.  JTiesm.  797,  Eocles,  961 ;  Plutarch,  de 
Curios,  13,  Dion^  56.) 

ArtificuU  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fire-places.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (Kairro8<jiri},  Herod, 
viii.  1 37).  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  the  case  when  tiiere  was  an  upper  story. 

Little  portable  stoves  (^o'x^Spcu,  dtrxoplits)  or 
chafing  dishes  {ikyBfdKta)  were  frequently  used. 
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(Plutanh.  ApcpkA.  i.  p.  717;  AristopL  Ve^  61  ]« 
Pollax,  vi.  89,  x.  101.)     [FocDS.] 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain 
at  the  period  to  which  our  description  refersb  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.  (Plin.  if.  N.  zxxvi  25.  s.  60.) 
Mosaics  axe  fint  mentimied  as  intiodnoed  onde/ 
the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  foorih  eentnry  b^  c,  aeem 
to  have  been  <mly  whifced.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Akibiades.  (Andoc.  m 
Aloib.  p.  119  ;  PlutardL  Ale&.  16.)  This  inno- 
vation  met  with  coosidenble  oppoaitian.  (Xeo. 
Mem.  iii.  8.  §  10 ;  Oeeom,  ix.  2.)  Plato  meotkms 
the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark  of 
a  rpwpa^a  ir6\ts  {R^mL  ill  pp.  372, 37d).  These 
allusions  prove  that  the  practice  was  not  anoommon 
in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have 
also  mention  of  painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period. 
(Plato,  Bepmb.  viL  529.)  At  a  later  period  this 
mode  of  deo>ration  became  gtmeral.  (The  com- 
mentators on  Vitiuvius,  L  c ;  Schneida,  JBpim*  ad 
Xen,  Mem.  ;  mci^DieLehreder  Gtbaude^  pp.287 
—289 ;  Stieglitz,  ArckaoL  d.  Bauhmaij  vol.  iL 
pt  2.  pp.  150—159;  Becker,  CbariUe*^  vol  i.  pp. 
166—206.)  [P.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  houses  of  the  Romans  were 
poor  and  mean  for  many  centuries  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  city.  Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the 
houses  were  covered  only  with  thatch  or  shinglea 
(Plin.  ff,  N,  xvL  15\  and  were  usually  built  of 
wood  or  unbaked  brides.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of  any 
splendour  b^n  to  be  built ;  but  it  ^en  became 
the  foshion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  immense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columns,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his 
house ;  but  the  foaluon  of  building  magnificent 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of  Le- 
pidus, which,  in  his  consulship,  was  the  first  in 
Rome,  was,  thirty-five  years  later,  eclipsed  by  a 
hundred  others.  (Id.  xxxvi.  8.  24.  §  4.)  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  in- 
troduced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Cras- 
sus,  but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  were  only  six  in  number.  (Id.  xvii  1,  xxxvi. 
3.)  He  was  soon  outdone  by  M.  Scaurus,  who 
placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  marble, 
called  Lucullean,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  of 
such  immense  weight  that  the  contractor  of  the 
sewers  took  security  for  any  injury  that  might  be 
done  to  the  sewers  in  consequence  of  the  columns 
being  carried  along  the  streets.  (Id.  xxxvi.  2.) 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  nouses.  Mamum, 
who  was  Caesar^s  praefectus  fabri^m  in  Gaul,  set 
the  example  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble^ (Id.  xxxvi.  7.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  sixe  and  magnificence  of  the  houses  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public by  the  price  which  they  fetched.  The  con- 
sul Messalla  bought  the  house  of  Antronius  for 
3700  sestertta  (nearly  33,000/.),  and  Cicero  the 
house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for  3500  sea- 
tertia  (nearly  31,000/.).    <Cic.  ad  AtLi,  iZ^  ad 
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Fam.  ▼.  6.)  The  boaae  of  P.  GodioB,  wlioai  Milo 
kiOed,  cort  14^800  lettertia  (alKNit  131,000(.) ;  and 
the  Tnandan  viUa  of  ScauruB  was  fitted  up  with 
foch  magnificencQ,  that  when  it  was  bnmt  by  his 
ekivea,  he  lott  100,000  serteztia,  upwards  of 
885,000£.  (Plin.  H,  N,  zzzvl  24.)  The  hoiue- 
rent,  whieh  penens  in  poor  ciicnmstaaees  usually 
paid  at  Rome,  was  about  2000  sestwoes,  between 
17^  and  ISL  (Saet  JnL  38.)  It  was  bzmwht  as 
a  charge  of  eztmragance  against  Caelins  that  he 
paid  30  sestertia  (about  26S^)  for  the  rent  of  his 
boose.  (Cic.^>ro  OaeL  7.) 

Houses  were  originallj  only  one  story  high ; 
but  as  the  tbIuo  of  ground  increased  in  the  city 
they  were  built  seveml  stoMies  in  hei^t.  In  many 
houses  each  stoiy  was  let  out  to  separate  tenants, 
the  highest  floors  being  usually  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  (Cic  Agr.  ii.  35 ;  Hor.  £p,  i  I.  91  ;  Jut. 
SaL  vL  268,  Ac,  z.  17.)  To  guard  against  danger 
from  the  extreme  height  of  houses,  Augustus  re- 
stricted the  height  of  all  new  houses  which  were 
built  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads  to  serenty 
feet.  (Strab.  t.  p.  235.)  Till  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irr^;ular, 
and  boie  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with 
whieh  the  dty  was  bmlt  after  it  had  been  bunt 
by  the  Gauls  ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time 
of  that  emperoi^  by  which  two-thirds  of  Rome 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with 
great  regularity.  The  streets  were  made  straight 
and  broad ;  the  he^ht  of  the  houses  was  re- 
aCrkted,  and  *a  certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  bnflt  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  (Tacit  Ann.  zr.  43 ;  Suet 
Ner,  38.) 

Gur  information  reroecting  the  form  and  ar- 
xangesncnt  of  a  Roman  tkouse  is  principally  derived 
from  the  description  of  VitruTius,  and  the  remains 
of  the  houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
Many  points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but 
without  entering  into  architectural  details,  we 
shall  cottfiue  ourselTes  to  those  topics  which  serve 
to  illustcute  the  classical  writers.  The  diief  rooms 
in  the  house  of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  dif- 
fering of  course  in  sise  and  splendour  according  to 
the  csrcumstanees  of  the  owner,  appear  to  have 
been  usually  arranged  in  the  same  manner ;  while 
the  others  varied  according  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumatanees  of  the  master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were 
the  1.  VettUmlum^  2.  Otimmj  3.  Airimn  or  Caiomn 
Aedimm^  4.  AlaOf  5.  TWmam,  6.  Fauoet,  7.  Pe- 
ridjfUmm,  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  oon- 
sideied  of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the 
amngement  difiered  in  different  houses,  were  the 

1.  CubiaUa^  2.  TVidinia^  3.  Oect,  4.  Exedrae^  5. 
Pinaeotheea,  6.  BUdiotheca,  7.  BaUnmtmy  8.  OuUna^ 
9.  CbenocH^  10.  Diaeta^  11.  Solaria,  We  shall 
sp.ak  of  each  in  order. 

1.  VaSTiBVLUM.  The  vestibulom  did  not  pro* 
perly  form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant 
space  before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was 
open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides 
of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part 
of  it,  where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  street  (Gell.  xvi.  5 ; 
Maoob.  SaLylS.)    Hence  Plautus  {MosUU.  iii. 

2.  132)  »ys,  **  Viden*  vestibulum  ante  aedes  hoc 
et  ambulaoum  quoiusmodi  ?** 

2.  Ostium.    The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
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jamia  andyCtHM,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  {cdla)  for  the  porter 
(jankor  or  09tiarim8\  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  haU  to  guard  the  house. 
A  full  account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given 
under  Janoa.  Another  door  (Janua  uOerior)  op- 
posite the  street  door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Cavum  Axdium,  as  it  is  written 
by  Varro  and  Vitmvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cbvoe- 
dnan.  Hirt,  Miiller  {Etnuker^  vol.  i  p.  255), 
Marini,  and  most  modem  writers,  consider  the 
Atrium  and  Cavum  Aedium  to  be  the  same ;  but 
Newton,  Stratico,  and  more  recently  Becker  (Gal- 
lusj  vol  L  p.  77,  &c.),  maintain  that  they  were 
distinct  rooms.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
VaiTO  {Dc  Lmg.  X«/.  v.  161,  MUller)  and  Vitm- 
vius (vi  3,  4,  Bipont),  taken  in  connection  with 
the  foct  that  no  houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet 
discovered  which  contain  both  an  Atrium  and 
Cavum  Aedium,  it  is  roost  probable  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  Atrium  or  Cavum  Aedium 
was  a  large  apartment  roofed  over  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  oomplu- 
ei»m,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw 
the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  termed 
imj:^umum  (Varro,  L  c. ;  Festus,  ».  t?.  Impluvium\ 
which  was  firequently  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns,  and  other  works  of  art  (Cic.  c,  Verr.  ii. 
23,  56.)  The  word  implumum^  however,  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.  (Ter. 
Eun,  iiL  5.  41.)  Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on 
Vitmvius,  supposes  cavum  aedium  to  mean  the 
whole  of  this  apartment  including  the  impluvium, 
while  atrium  signified  only  the  covered  part  ex- 
clusive of  the  impluvium.  Mazois,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  atrium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apartment,  and  cavum  aedium  only  to  the 
uncovered  pert  The  breadth  of  the  impluvium, 
according  to  Vitmvius  (vi  4),  was  not  less  than  a 
quarter  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same  proportion 
according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitmvius  (vi.  3)  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria 
or  cava  aediiun,  which  were  called  by  the  follow- 
ing names :  — 

(1.)  Tmoanicum,  In  this  the  roof  vras  sup- 
ported by  four  beams,  crossmg  each  other  at  riffht 
angles,  the  included  space  forming  the  complu- 
vium.  This  kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others, 
and  is  not  adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(2.)  Tetfxuffylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof  were  supported  by  pillars,  placed  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corinthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pillars  around  the  imj^uvium,  on  which  the 
beams  of  die  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Di^iflumaium  had  its  roof  sloping  the  con- 
trary way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell 
outside  the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the 
impluvium. 

(5.)  Testudinatmn  was  roofed  all  orer  and  had 
no  compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  ihe  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  fitted  up  with 
much  splendour  and  magnificence.  (Compare  Hor. 
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Dinn.  liL  I.  IS.)    Tfae  mu-ble  columni  of  Soromt 

■Iread;  ipoken  of  were  placed  in  the  Btrium.    The 

slrioin  appean  orisirally  to  lucre  been  Cl:* 

utting-reoiD  in  the  nouse,  and  to  hare  Hrrvd 

U  a  kitchen  (Setr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  L  7-2G,  iii  3£3)  ; 

and  it  probabl;  contiaued  la  da  k  (unong  the 

lower  and  middle  daiwa.     In  the  homo  e(  thr 

vealthy,  howerer,  it  wai  dUtinct  from  the  piiTile 

^artmentit  and  vb<  nied  ai  a  leceptioo  room, 

where  the  paKDo   received  hli  client*,  and  the 

gtent  and  noUe  the  nuraeroni  liiiton  who  were 

acciutomed  to  call  ereiy  inoming  to  pa;  their  re- 

■pecta  or  lolicit  GiToun.    (Hot.  Ep.  i,  5.  30 ;  Jut. 

viL  7,  91.)     Cicero  frequenti;  cumplainl  that  he 

wai  not  exempt  from  thii  annoyance,  when  he 

retired  to  bi>  cnunU7-hauiet.    (Ad  Att. 

2,  &c)     But  thoLigh  the  allium  doei  not  appw 

to  have  been  ujed  by  the  wealthy 

room  for  the  family,  it  idll  contina 

ployed  for  many  purpoaei  which  it  had  originally 

aened.    Thiu  ihi        "''  "■ 


.  (» 


^Hor. 


e7  1  Aicon.  iH  Vie.  pn>  MiL  p.  13,  Orelli),  and 
alio  the  inilnunenli  and  material!  for  ipinning 
and  wealing-,  which  were  (armerly  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  the  hmily  in  thii  room.  (Aicon. 
L  c)  Here  ol^o  the  imagei  of  their  anceiton 
were  placed  (Jqt.  viiL  19  ;  Mart,  il  91)),  and  the 
fociu  or  fire-place,  which  poeieued  a  uficd  cha- 
_.   .  -  1. .: . .  ^£^^^^  ^  ^  Lanu  of  each  bmily. 


[Foe 


(Vilr 


mbability  a  receu  i 


5.  Tablinuh  wai  in  all  prol 
rDom  at  the  fimhcr  end  of  the  a 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  wa*  regarded 
part  of  the  atciuiD.  It  contained  the  &inilyrecorda 
and  arehivea.    (ViCrnT.  vi.  4  ;  Feitiu,  i.  n, ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  HIT.  2.) 

With  the  labliniun,  the  Roman  houae  appean 
to  haie  origiially  ceaaed  ;  and  the  ileeping  roon 
were  prubaily  airanged  on  each  aide  of  the  atiiun 
But  when  the  atiinm  and  iti  uinouading  rooir 
were  uied  fbi  the  recaption  of  dienta  and  othi 
public  Tiiiiun,  it  became  neceeouy  to  increaae  th 
aiie  of  the  hooH  i  and  the  following  roomi  wei 
accordingly  added :  — 

6.  Fadcu  appciir  to  hare  been  paaaa^ea,  which 
paaaed  from  the  atrium  to  the  poiatyLum  or  in- 

7.  FiRiETYLitiM  wu  in  ita  general  ibrm  Hki 
the  atrium,  but  it  waa  one-third  greater  in  bnadth, 
meaaui^  tranavenety,  than  in  length.  (VitruT. 
Ti  i.)  It  waa  a  court  open  to  Aa  iy  in  the 
middle ;  the  open  part,  which  wu  anirounded  by 
columni,  waa  laiwr  than  the  impluiium  in  the 
atrium,  and  ma  freqaendy  decontted  with  floweo 
and  ahruba. 

The  ammgemenl  of  the  Toomi,  which  are  next 

cording  to  the  taate  and  circumitancei  of  the 
owner.  It  ii  therefore  impoujble  to  aiaign  to 
them  any  regular  place  in  the  home. 

1.  CtiHK»'i,a,bed-ehainberB,  appear  to  have  been 
lunally  imalL  There  were  aepaiate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  (adiiaila  diuna  il  nnchirtut, 
Plin.  Ep.L3)i  the  Laller  were  alto  called  darmi- 
loHa.  (Id.  T.  6;  Phn.  H.N.  ut  17.)  Vitmviua 
(vL  7)  recommeudi  that  they  ihoold  fiice  the  eaat 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  riling  auu.      They  lome- 
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O'mea  had  a  enall  anta-raom,  which  waa  taUed  t>]r 
the  Oraek  name  of  TpHorr^.    (Plin.  ^.  il  1 7.) 

S.  TmcLiNiA,  dining-iDoau,  are  Created  of  in  a 
BcpaialB  article.    [Triclihiuh.] 

3.  Oke,  from  the  Onek  olicoi,  wen  ipanoa 
halU  OF  vloona  borrowed  fnaa  the  Oreekl,  and 
were  frequently  need  aa  tridiaia.  They  were  to 
bare  the  aame  pioportiona  a*  tridmia,  but  were  to 
be  man  ipacioua  on  accoant  of  having  colamni, 
which  triclinia  had  not  (Vitniv.  ri.  6.)  Vitiu- 
vina  mentiona  fiiar  kiadi  of  oeei :  — 

<1.)  The  TMnutvb,  which  needa  no  further  de- 
■cription.    Four  colomna  aupported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  Connliiaii,  which  poeaeued  only  one 
row  of  columni,  auppDrting  the  arthiirmTe  (.tpi^- 
liumX  inmice  (torrma),  and  a  vaulted  root 

(S.)  The  A^yptia;  which  wna  more  iplandid 
and  more  like  a  baiilica  than  a  Cmnthian  tricii- 


walk  round  the  apartment ;  i  . 
othen  were  placed,  a  fnutb  part  leai  in  height 
than  the  lower,  which  lUTTomided  the  reof.  Be- 
tween the  npper  cslumni  windowi  woe  inaened. 

(4.)  The  C^oBoie  (Kvfun)nif)  appeara  in  th* 
tima  of  VitiuviuB  to  hale  been  aeldam  uaed  in 
Italy.  Thna  oed  were  meant  for  aummer  uic^ 
loolung  to  the  nnrth,  and,  if  potaibie,  fining  gar- 
deni,  to  which  they  opened  by  f^ding-doora 
Pliny  had  oeci  of  thia  kind  in  hia  villa. 

4.  EiannAK,  which  appear  to  have  been  ia 
fonn  much  the  lame  ai  the  oed,  tor  VttniTina  (vi 
5)  apeaka  of  the  eicdrae  in  connection  with  «d 
quadisli,  were  roomg  for  convenation  and  the 
other  purpoiea  of  aociety.  (Cit  d*  Nat.  Dtor,  i  6, 
Dt  Oral.  iii.  G.)  They  aerred  the  aame  pmpoaea 
u  the  eiedne  in  the  Thermae  and  OynmaaiB, 
which  were  aemicirnitai  roooi*  with  aeata  for  phi- 
haopben  and  othen  U,  convene  in.  (VitruT.  v.  1 1, 

i,  fi,  7.  FlNlCOTBRCA,  BuLiorBKU,  and 
BAJ.1NIUM  [aee  BalnkakJ,  an  Inated  of  m 
lepante  ortidea. 

8.  Cdi.IN«,  the  kitcben.  Tbe  food  waa  origin- 
ally  cooked  in  the  atrium,  aa  haa  beoi  alnady 
atated  ;  but  the  progreaa  of  refinement  afterwaidi 
led  to  the  use  of  another  part  of  the  houH  for  thia 
puipoie.  In  the  kitchen  of  Panaa'a  houae,  of 
which  a  gn>und-p1an  ia  given  below,  a  atove  foa 
Btewa  and  limilar  prrpuationB  waa  found,  very 
much  like  the  charcoal  ilovei  used  in  the  preaanl 
day.  (See  woodcuL)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a 
atmincr,  and  a  kind  of  frying-paii  with  fom 
■pheriial  caviUea,  u  if  it  wen  meant  to  cook 
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la  lhi>  kilcbcn,  u  well  u  in  man;-  otben  Ht 
pDiDfitii,  then  are  paintingi  of  the  Loret  or  do- 
mutic  gndi,  nnder  vhoae  care  the  prorigiou  and 
mU  the  DDokiDg  uteniila  were  p1&ci>d- 

9.  CoMN^cuLx  pniperlr  lignified  itwina  to  dine 
in  ;  bat  >fter  it  became  tke  !tthim  to  dine  in  the 
nffWT  pan  of  the  bouge,  the  whole  nf  the  room 
shore  the  ground-floor  were  called  cotmiatla  [Van. 
A  Hag.  Lot.  T.  1S2,  MUllei),  and  hence  Fotu) 
MVt,  "  CoeoacDJa  dicnntur,  ad  quae  xalii  auendi- 
tw."  (Compare  Dig.  9.  tk  3.  ■.  1.)  Ai  the  roomi 
«■  the  gronnd-floor  wen  of  different  heighu  and 
■ometime*  readied  to  the  Toof^  all  the  rooma  on 
the  Dpper  ilot;  conld  not  be  nniled  with  one  an- 
stker,  and  conieqaentlj  diSerent  aeu  of  itun 
wixild  be  needed  Is  connect  them  with  the  lower 
if  the   haiue,  ai  we  find  to  be  thi 


«  the  >t 


with  the  lower  t^R  of 

ucn.ded  at  once  from  the itreet   (LiT.ix 

10.  DlAXTl  wai  aa  apartment  uaed  fc 

ft,Bnd  for  the  othr^rpurpoMiof  life.    (Plii 

17  i  Saet.  Ctamd.  10.)     It  appean  (o  ha 


botiK,  but 
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imallec  than  the  triclinium.     Diaeta  ii  alio   the 

ing  three  or  fooj  bed-chamben  (emiiciila).  Plea- 
lure-botuei  or  lummer-hDuaea  arc  alio  oiled  di- 
aetoo.     (Dig.   80.  tit    1.   a.  *3  j  7.  tit  1.  t.  13. 

se.) 

1 1 .  Solaria,  properi;  placet  for  hoiking  in 
the  aim,  were  lerracei  on  the  topa  of  houiet. 
(Plant.  MU.  ii.  3.  69,  iL  1.  23  ;  Suet.  A'v.  16.) 
In  the  time  of  SenRS  the  Romani  formed  artificial 
gaideni  on  the  topi  of  their  honiei,  which  eon. 
tained  even  fruit-treei  and  finh-pondi.  (Sea.  Ep. 
122,  Cootr.  Em.  I.  5  ;  Suel.  Oaud.  10.) 

The  two  woodcoti  aoneied  repreaent  two  atria 
of  hoiuet  at  PompeiL  The  fint  ii  the  atrium  of 
what  i>  uinully  called  the  houae  of  the  Qoaeator. 
The  Tiew  ii  taken  near  the  entrancs-faall  being  the 
tablinam,  tbn>ugh  which  the  colnmna  of  the  pen- 
ityle  and  the  garden  are  aeen.  Thi>  atrinm,  which 
ia  a  apeclmen  of  what  VitrnTiui  calli  the  Corin- 
thian, ii  lurronnded  br  larioua  rooma,  and  i* 
beautifully  painted  wiik  arabesque  deiigiu  upcoi 
red  and  jellow  grounda. 


Tbs  next  woodcut  repretenu  the  atiini 
what  ia  oanally  cslled  the  honae  of  Cere*.  In 
centre  ia  the  implari^ini,  and  the  pauage  al 
farther  end  ia  the  ostium  or  cntnnce-hall. 
then  an  so  pillin  around  the  iinpluvium, 
airion  muat  belong  to  the  kind  culled  bj  Vltn 
tbcTuHu. 


The  preceding  acconnt  of  the  different  roomi, 
nd  eapeciollf  of  the  anangemenl  of  the  atrium, 
ablinum,  periitjle,  dec,  ii  beat  illuitrated  b;  tbs 
'■■-'■  '■-re  been  diimteired  at  PompeiL 


honaea  at  Pamp«i,  i 


The  K 
The  £!i 
home  of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  moet  of  the  other 
had  no  veatibnium  according  t 
we  have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  oitium  or 
entrance  hall,  uhich  ia  aii  feet  wide  and  nearly 
thirty  long.  Near  the  atreet  door  there  iaa  figure 
of  a  large  fierce  dog  worked  ia  moiaic  ou  the 
paieroent,  and  henatb  it  i>  written  Caim  Canem. 
The  two  large  rwnu  on  each  eide  of  the  Teitibule 
appear  from  the  large  openlngi  in  front  of  them  to 
have  been  ahojn  ;  they  communicate  with  the  en- 
trance hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
by  the  maslerof  the  houie.  2.  The  atrium,  which 
it  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth;  itt  impiuvium  ii  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  itt  ilaDr  i 
apotted  with  black.     3.'  Chambe 


.  for  the  1 
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the  family,  or  mteoded  for  the  receptum  of  gucsl 
who  wen  entitled  to  ckiia  hoipiUlit^.  Wfai 
II  houM  did   Dot  pDucH  an  hoBpilium,  or  racu 


iriclinium ;   beiide    it   i>   the   liitcbe 

imaller  a[«rtineDta  are  citbicula  and  other  roomi 

for  the  UN  of  the  fcmily. 

The  next  woodcut  conlniu*  the  ){round-plin  of 
an  iutala^  which  was  properly  it  houto  not  joined 
to  the  iLoighhoming  houK*  bj  a  amunon  wall. 
(.Peatui,  (.  c.)  An  insula,  however,  geneiallj 
conUined  Mvt'tal  scparale  hoiuca,  or  al  Icnet 
lepiBle  apartmenta  or  ahopa,  which  were  let  to 
ditterenl  tiuniliea  ;  and  henc«  tbe  term  doniiu 
under  the  emjwron  appears  to  he  applied  to  the 
honsc  where  ouo  iiunilj  lived,  whether  it  were  an 
ioiula  or  not,  aud  inaula  to  any  hired  lodgings. 
This  insnU  contains  a  house,  aurroundcd  by  ebops, 
which  belonged  to  the  owner  and  were  let  out  by 
him.  The  home  itself,  which  is  uiuallj  called  the 
hoose  of  Panai,  evidenlly  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the  garden, 
which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is  about 
son  feet'longand  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  ot  entrance -hall,  paved  with  mosaic 
B.  Tuscan  atrium.  ].  Implurium.  C.  Chambers 
on  emcb  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  K  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  tbe  whole  Icuglh  of 
the  houss  could  b«  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  then  is  a 
pusage  C&ucea),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  b«  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
C  Charnbers  b;  the  Eaaces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  O.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to 
the  peristyle.  C.  Cubioula  by  the  side  of  the 
pcrislvle.  _K.  Triclinium.  L.  Occus,  and  by  its 
nde  there  is  a  pasaagt;  leading  from  the  peristyle 
to  the  garden.     M.  Back  doer  (ptaHcam  oaium)  to 


H  that  the  1 


e  had  a 


upper  floor. 


The  site  of  the  ilaircaie,   how 

Lgh  it  is  thought  there  is  some  mdK«I]on  of 
in  the  passage,  M.  Q.  Tho  garden.  R.  Reser- 
far  supplying  a  tank,  3. 

'he  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  tj> 
SB's  house  ;  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 
ta  besides  in  the  insnh^  which  were  not  in  his 
octupalion.  a.  Six  shops  let  ant  to  tenants.  Tho*« 
on  the  right  and  left  band  comen  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ereos,  Ax^  at  A*  Tbe 
'  ie  on  the  right   appears   to  have  been  a  large 

house*  of  a  vety  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
appet  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larjter,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 

a  Roman  house,    it  remuns  to  speak   t£  tbe 

(1)  floors,  (3)  walls,(3)  ceilings,  (4)  wiiHlaw*,and 

")  the  mode  of  warming  therooois.   Fwthedoon 

B  Jan-ja. 

(1.)  The  floor  ((oAn)  of  a  nwm  was  seldont 
lK«irded,  though  this  appenia  to  have  been  same- 
done  (itrotajofo  (oiuia/a,  Slat.  5U«.  L  5.57). 
>  generally  covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or 
cs.     The    common  fioois  were  paved   will 
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^  seem  originnlly  to  hiive 


with 
1   paintingi 


Siuiki  wen  piacgd  ntme  tbcH  beuoi  al 
lertBlt,  leaving  hoUov  spaces,  called  U 
or  AifiHana,  which  wl'R  freqnentlv  cover 
gtjld  uid  ivory,  imd  sometimeB 
(ilor.  arm.  a.  U  ;  Pl[n.  H  N. 
Up.  90  1  Snct.  Ner.  31.)  Thrre  wai.  nn  arched 
cnlinr  in  omnmnn  use,  cnllnl  CjIHaB^  which  is 
tfescribed  in  *  lepante  artidft. 

(4.)  The  Roinan  bouies  had  few  vEndowi 
O^hsiAih}.  The  principal  apartmenu,  the  atriDm, 
pcriiCyle,  kc,  were  lighted,  u  we  have  •sen, 
iToni  above,  and  the  cubicuta  and  othei  110x11 
tooms  genenJly  derined  their  light  froni  them,  and 
riot  tiora  windawi  lookiiig  into  the  itreet.  The 
h»nii  only  on  the  upper  atory  aeem  to  have  been 
Dioally  liffhted  by  windowi.  (Jav.  iii.  270.) 
Very  few  honiei  in  Pompeii  hare  wiodowa  on  the 
gmund-floor  opening  into  the  itreet,  though  there 
ii  SD  exception  to  thii  in  the  boiue  of  the  tragic 
fnet,  which  has  sU  windows  on  the  RTauod-flwr. 


near  the  groun 


ill  a  modern  hoiue,  but  are  *ii 
e  the  fDot-pavement,  which  ii 
raised  one  foot  seven  inohe*«boie  the  centra  of  the 
street  The  windows  are  small,  being  hardly  ihiee 
feet  by  two  ;  and  at  the  side  there  it  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  the  window  or  shutter  might  be 
jnnved  backwards  or  fbrwards.  The  lower  port  of 
the  wall  is  occnpied  by  a  row  of  red  pands  four 
fcai  and  a  hidf  higL  The  following  woodcut  ce- 
pnseota  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures  for  Hm- 
dows  above  it,  as  it  appears  Inm  tne  streeL  The 
^iog  upon  the  wall  is  modem,  and  is  ouly  phced 
then  to  nreserre  it  from  the  weather- 


I 


appear  originaHy  to  have  been 

/MStnM,   Ovid,   I'aU.   iii,  3.  S), 

(^mor.i.  5.  S)u.ys, 

"  Pun  adapena  fuit,  pars  altem  dauaa  feDestraa." 

They  are  for  this  reason  Bid  to  be  joined,  when 
they  are  shut.  (Hor.  Carm.  Ii  25.)  Windows 
were  also  sometimes  covered  by  a  kind  of  Ultice 
or  trdlis  work  (daViri),  and  sometimes  by  net- 
work, to  prevent  serpents  and  other  noiious  rep- 
tiles from  getting  in.  (PUut.  VlfW.  ii.  4.  25  ; 
VaiTO,  Re  Rml.  iii.  7.) 

AftersBTdi,  however,  windows  were  mode  of  a 
Innsparenl  stone,  oiled  lapit  ipealarii  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hijpania  Citerior,  and 
afterwards  bi  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sidlj,  and 
"  '        ' e  frum  Spain  and  Cap- 


ladiKiia.      It  was  easily  split 


I   the  tl 
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laminae,  but  no  pieces  had  i>een  discorered,  sayi 
Pliny,  above  five  feet  long.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ixivL 
4S.)     Windows  made  of  this     -  "   ' 


Mart.viiL 


,    Plin. 


4.)  Windows  made  of  glass  (rifrwn) 
ore  nntmentianedbyldctan^iis(£>e6^y:/)a',  U), 
but  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass 
was  used  for  windowi  under  Ue  early  emperors,  as 
fiames  of  glass  and  glass  windowi  have  been  ibuiid 

ferent  ways  ;  but  the  Roman!  hod  no  stoves  tike 
oun.  The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms, 
which  were  Intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in 
that  [Hrt  of  the  hoiue  upon  which  the  sun  dioae 
most  ;  and  in  the  mild  diinnte  of  Italy  this  fre- 
qnenUy  enabl(rd  them  to  dispense  with  any  arti- 
ficial mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  Rooms  eipoud 
to  the  tun  in  this  way  were  scraetimea  called  Uio- 
oawiu.  (Plia.  Ep.  il  17  ;  Dig.  8.  tiL  2.  s.  17.) 
The  rooms  were  sometimes  heated  by  hut  air,  which 
wot  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  fnnn  a  fiimacs 
below  (Plin.  Ep.il  IT  ;  Sen,  Ep.  90),  but  nore 
ftequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  hraiiers  (Jbcali), 
In  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  buruL  (Sec  wood- 
cut,  p.  190.)  The  lumima  wns  also  a  kind  of 
stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have  been  usually 
burnt,  aiid  probacy  only  differed  from  the /aeniu 
in  being  larger  and  £ied  to  one  place.  (Suet. 
Fiull.  H  ;  Hor.  Sat.  L  5.  Bl.)  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers, 
whether  the  Romans  had  chimney's  for  carrying 
otF  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in  andeiit 
wnters.  It  cettaialy  £4>pear3  that  rooms  usually  had 
no  chimneys,  but  that  the  snioke  escaped  through 
the  wuidowi,  donn,  and  openings  m  the  nxif 
( Vilmv.  viu  3  i  lior,  L  f. ;  Voss,  ad  Virs.  Gars. 
il  242)  ;  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  uvc  been 
entirely  unkuowii  to  the  ancients,  as  some  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  niioa  of  ancient  boild- 
ingi.     (Becker,  OaU<t^  vol.  i.  p.  102.) 

(Winkelinann,  SiAriji^  iibtr  dit  Herkalmucin 
Jistdedaimgfii :  Hirt,  GeuJiuAlt  dtr  Baahaal: 
Man  lis.  La  Ruixt  -it  Pornpii,  port  iL,  Li  Faluu 
de  Seaurai;  OctI,  Pompeiami  ;  Po'upeii,  Lend. 
12mo.    1832  ;    Becker,    GalUi;    Schneider,    od 

DONA'RIA  iiixMii^a.  or  imfl^ra),  are 
names  by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  coni- 

HwDO.  The  belief  that  the  guds  were  pleased  with 
costly  presents  was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  us 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their 
conduct  towards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ; 
and,  indeed,  both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling. 
Presents  wen  mostly  pveu  as  tokens  of  gr.ititudo 
god  had  be:*towed  on 
they  wore  intended  lo 
induce  the  deity  U 
At  Athens,  every  or 
acci>rding  to  Pblo  {PIvudr,  p.  233,  d),  all  the  iiine 
arcbons,  on  entering  upon  their  oIKce,  hod  to  tolie 
an  oath,  thai  if  they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they 
would  dedicate  In  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt 
statue  of  the  size  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
(hrSpiima  xp^aalv  taaptTpiiTtr,  see  Plul.  Sol. 
35  ;  PoUui  viii.  35  ;  Suidoi,  t.  v.  X^irq  Ek-iy  ; 
lleraclid.  PoDt  c.  I.)  In  this  lost  case  the  ano- 
ihcma  was  a  kind  of  pmiishmcnt,  in  which  iho 
statue  was  regaided  as  ■  subctitute  lor  the  pcnuo 
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fctfeitad  to  the  godn,  Almott  all  presents  of  {his 
kind  wen  dedicated  in  temples,  to  which  in  some 
pboes  u  especial  building  was  added,  iu  which 
these  treasures  were  piesi;nred.  Such  buildings 
were  called  bfi^aupoi  (treasuries)  ;  and  in  the  most 
frequented  temples  of  Greece  many  states  had  their 
aepanite  treasuries.  (Bikkh,  Ptift.  Earn.  o/Aih, 
pi  441,  &e.  2d  edit)  The  act  of  dedication  was 
called  iuwrt94wm^  dtman^  dediearej  or  soentre. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
fiiond  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  hare  any  record,  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  ;  and  eren  after  that  period 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Oiectan  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  gods  seems  to  hsTo  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
{K6fats  ian^x''^i  which  youths  and  maidens, 
espedally  youns  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads 
and  eoosecrated  to  some  deity.  (Horn.  IL  xxiii. 
141  ;  Aeschyl.  Ckoepk^  6  ;  Enrip.  Ort$t.  .06  and 
1427,  BacdL  493,  Helem.  1093 ;  Pint.  Ties.  6 ; 
Pans,  i  37.  §2.)  This  custom  in  some  places 
lasted  till  a  very  late  period :  the  maidens  of  Delos 
dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
HecaiTge  (Pans.  i.  43.  §  4),  and  those  of  Meg^ra 
to  Iphinoe.  Pausanias  (ii.  1 1.  §  6)  saw  the  statue 
of  Hysieis  at  Titanc,  covered  all  over  with 
locks  of  hair  which  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
Costly  garments  (w^s-Xoi)  are  likewise  mentioned 
amoDg  the  earliest  presents  made  to  the  gods, 
espemlly  to  Athena  and  Hera.  (Hom.  //.  vi. 
293,  30a)  At  Athens  the  sacred  viwhot  of 
Athena,  in  which  the  great  adventures  of  ancient 
heroes  were  worked,  was  woven  by  maidens  every 
fifth  yea^  at  the  festival  of  the  great  Panathenaea. 
[Arrsphoaia.]  (Compare  Aristoph.  Av.  792  ; 
PoOnx.  vii.  50 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  SSio.  ii  p. 
440.)  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
yean  at  Olynapia,  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hera.  (Pans.  v.  16.  §  2.) 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
besring  vases,  enters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statoes,  and  various  other  things.    The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  according  to  cir- 
cnmBtances ;  some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or 
gold  ( Athen.  vi.  p.  231,  &&),  and  their  number  is 
to  us  almost  inconceivable.    (Demosth.  Ofynih,  iii. 
fk  35.)    The  treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
sad  Olympia,  m  particular,  surpass  all  conception. 
Even  Paiuanias,  at  a  period  when  numberless 
wnrks  of  art  must  have  perished  in  the  various 
ravsges  and  plunders  to  which  Greece  had  been 
exposed,  saw  and  described  an  astonishing  number 
•f  anathemata.     Many  works  of  art  are  stili  ex- 
tant, bearing  evidence  by  their  inscriptions  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tnde.  Every  one  knows  of  the  magnificent  presents 
which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of  i>elphi.  (  Herod, 
i.  50,  ftc)     It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom, 
after  the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the 
tenth  part  of  me  spoil  {iucpofHyioy^  iucp6\9iopf  or 
TpwTtfXuor)  to  the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of 
MOW  work  of  art   (Herod,  viii.  82,  121 ;  Thucyd. 
i.  IS2  ;  Pans.  iii.  la  §  6  ;  Athen.  vl  p.  231,  &c) 
Souetinies  magnifi^nt  specimens  of  armour,  such 
u  a  ime  sworL  helmet,  or  shield,  were  set  apart 
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■s  anathemata  for  the  gods.  (Aristoph.  E^rL 
792,  and  SchoL)  The  Athenians  always  dedi- 
cated to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and 
of  confiscated  goods  ;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  col- 
lectively, the  fiftieth  part  (Demosth.  e.  Timoer, 
p.  733,  &C.)  After  a  seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon 
some  eminence,  was  sometimes  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune. (Thucrd.  ii.  84  ;  Herod.  viiL  121.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  trophies  which  were  always 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues 
of  the  victors  in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were 
originally  intended  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the 
god  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  the  victorious  party  had  gained.  AVe 
also  find  that  on  some  occasions  the  tenth  part  of 
the  profit  of  some  commereial  undertaking  was 
dedicated  to  a  god  in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  art 
Respecting  the  large  and  beautiful  crater  dedicated 
>y  the  S  uniaiis  u*  iicr>i,  8<re  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  bad  escaped  from  some  dnoger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gmtitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently,  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  espe- 
cially by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  templo 
of  Asclepms  (tnaibaiio).  The  most  celebrated 
temples  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus, 
Cos,  Tricca,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1  ;  compare  F.  A.  Wol^  Ver- 
muddi  Sdtrifim  und  AufiatsAi  p.  4 1 1,  &c.)  Cures 
were  also  effected  in  the  grotto  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisa.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437,  xiv.  p.  649.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
cure  was  effected  presents  were  made  to  the 
temple,  and  little  tablets  (tabulat  votiwU)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  dancer  from  which  the  patient  had  escaped, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  restored 
to  health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their 
inscriptions,  are  stOl  extant  ( Wol^  L  c,  p.  424, 
&c.)  From  some  relics  of  ancient  art  we  must 
infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  was  attacked  by  disease,  the  person,  after 
his  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that  part 
in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to  whom  he  owed  hi? 
recovery.  Persons  who  had  escaped  from  ship- 
wrt-ck  usually  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  dress 
which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Oarm.  i.  5. 13  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  768)  ;  but  if  they 
had  escaped  naked,  they  dedicated  some  locks  of 
their  hair.  (Lucian,  de  Mere.  Cfond.  c.  1.  voL  L  pw 
652,  ed.  Reis.)  Shipwrecked  persons  also  sus- 
pended votive  tablets  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on 
which  their  accident  was  described  or  painted. 
Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  had  gained  their  livelihood, 
frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments 
which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier  thus  dedi- 
cated his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the  shephod 
his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  dthara,  or  harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  townrds 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nur 
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(VI  QMigiufiGent  M  in  Graooe  ;  and  it  wm  more  fre- 
quent among  the  HonumB  to  show  their  giatitade 
tQinrdt.  a  gcd,  by  building  him  a  t«mple»  by  public 
]Vajren  and  thanksgiTinga  {swpplioaiio)^  or  by 
celebrating  festive  games  in  honoor  of  him,  than  to 
adorn  his  sanctuaiy  with  beautiful  and  costly  works 
oi^  art  Hence  the  word  donaria  waa  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well 
as  statues  and  other  thiqgs  dedicated  in  a  templo. 
(Vir^.  a«of27.  iiL  533  ;  Ovid,  FatL  ill  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to 
their  gods,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we 
have  4o«<vibed  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  oomparison  of  the  following  passages:  — 
Lit.  z-  36,  zzix.  36,  zxzii  30,  zl  40,  37  ; 
PUn  ff,  N.  Tii.  48  ;  Suet  Oaud.  25  ;  Tacit  Aim, 
iii.  71  ;  Phmt  Amphitr.  iiL  2.  65,  OurtuL  i.  1. 61, 
ii,  2. 10  ;  Aural  Vict  Caes.  35 ;  GeUius^  n.  10  ; 
Lucan.  iz.  515  ;  Cic.  De  Nai,  Dear.  iii.  37  ; 
TibuU.  ii.  5. 29  ;  Hoiat  EptML  i.  1. 4  ;  Stat  Sih. 
iv.  92.  [L.  S.J 

DONATIO.  Donatio  or  gift  is  an  agreement 
between  two  persons  by  which  one  gives  without 
remuneration  and  without  any  legal  obligation 
(nullo  jure  cogente),  and  Uie  other  accepts  someo 
thing  that  has  a  pecuniary  valuoi  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
s.  5.  §  8,  16  ;  39.  Ut  5.  s.  19.  §2,  29.)  It  is 
properly  called  an  agreement,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  there  be  a  person  to  give :  there  must 
also  be  a  person  who  consentato  receive.  He  who 
is  incapacitated  to  dispose  of  his  property  or  to 
make  a  contract  is  consequently  incapable  of  giving : 
every  penon  who  has  a  capacity  to  acquire,  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  gift  The  exceptions  to 
these  rules  occuned  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
were  in  certain  relations  to  one  anotner,  as  pater 
and  filius&milias ;  yet  this  exception  itself  is 
subject  to  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  peculium. 
It  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  gift  that  the  giver 
gives  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  receiver 
may  be  increased  by  the  gift :  were  must  be  the 
animus  donandi  The  object  of  gift  may  be  any 
thing  which  accomplishes  this  end ;  for  instance, 
the  release  of  a  debt  A  gift  of  the  whole  of  a 
person^s  property  comprises  no  more  than  the  pro- 
perty after  the  donor*s  debts  are  deducted.  Such 
a  gift  is  not  a  case  of  univerMl  succession,  and 
consequently  the  donee  is  not  immediately  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  donon  By  the  old  Roman  law 
a  mere  agreement  (pactum)  to  give  did  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  the  intoided  donee.  In  order 
that  a  gift  should  be  valid,  it  was  required  to  be 
either  in  the  form  of  a  stipulatio,  or  to  be  made 
complete  at  once  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing. 
Gifts  also  were  limited  in  amount  by  the  lex  Cincia. 
The  l^isktion  of  Justinian  allowed  a  personal 
action  in  cases  of  a  mere  pactum  donationis,  where 
there  had  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
was  made  a  gift,  nor  stipubtio.  (Cod.  8.  tit  54. 
s.  25,  29  :  35.  §  5 ;  Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  2.)  Thus, 
the  promise  to  give  was  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
consensual  contract,  when  the  prcnnise  related  to  a 
gift  of  less  than  500  solidi :  when  the  gift  was 
above  500  solidi,  a  certain  form  was  required,  as 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  the  form  was  re- 
quired whetber  the  gift  was  perfected  at  once  by 
traditio,  or  was  only  a  promise  to  give. 

If  a  man  gave  something  to  another  fimr  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  iJiird  person  could  sue 
him  to  whom  the  thi^g  was  given«    (Cod.  8.  tit 
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It  was  rsquired  by  the  legidation  of  Justinian, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  value  more  than  50#  so- 
lidi, must,  with  the  eapeption  of  some  few  cases^ 
have  the  evidence  of  certain  solemnities  before 
official  pccsooa  (insimmtio).  If  these  foonalities 
wars  not  observed,  the  gift  was  invalid  as  to  all 
the  amount  which  exceeded  the  500  solidL  Some 
few  kinds  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  soUdi,  wiera 
excepted  from  the  solemnities  oi  insinnaiift 

If  then  a  gift  was  not  perfected  at  once  by  de- 
livery, or  what  was  equivalent  to  delivery,  the 
donee  might  sue  ex  stipulatu,  if  there  had  been  a 
stipulatio  ;  and  if  there  had  not,  he  might  sue  bj 
virtue  of  the  simple  agreement  (Cod.  8.  tit  54, 
De  Donationibus,  s.  35.  ft  5.)  The  right  of  action 
which  arises  finmi  the  promise  to  give  is,  according 
to  the  Roman  system,  the  real  gift  (Dig.  50.  tit 
16.  s.  49) :  the  actual  giving  was  the  payment  of 
a  debt  Accordingly,  if  then  was  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  a  man  and  a  woman  before  their 
marriage,  the  payment  during  the  marriage  was  a 
valid  act,  because  the  promise  was  the  gift,  and 
the  payment  was  not  the  gift  (Savigny,  ^l^wtem, 
&G.,  iv.  119.)  The  heredes  of  a  man  might  in^ 
pugn  the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofficiosa  by  a 
querela  inofficioeae  donationis :  and  the  donor  could 
revoke  his  gift  if  the  donee  was  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  towards  him,  as  for  instance,  of  offering 
violence  to  his  person.  (Cod.  8.  tit  56.  a.  10.) 
But  the  donor^  claim  was  only  in  personam,  and 
he  could  not  recover  the  fruits  which  the  donee 
had  enjoyed.  (Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  3  ;  Savigny,  ^•■ 
tea,  &&,  vol  iv.  I  142,  &&,  Sekenkmaff;  Mackel- 
dcy,  LeMmck,  Ac,  §  421,  &&,  12th  ed. ;  OrtoUo, 
Eaplicatiom  Uistorique  da  In$tUiUM^  voL  i.  p.  472, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were, 
according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39.  tit  6.  s.  2),  three 
kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  —  1 .  When  a  man 
under  no  i4>prehension  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
solely  by  a  consideration  of  mortality,  makes  a  gift 
to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being  in  immedmte 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in  such  manner 
that  the  thing  immediatdy  becomes  the  property  of 
the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  movad  l^  the  con- 
sidcraticm  of  danger,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  become  the  proper^  of  the  donee 
only  in  case  the  giver  dies.  Eveij  pMSon  could 
receive  such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  wen  several  forms 
of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
is  the  only  proper  one  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  un- 
less death  followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the 
donor.  A  thing  given  abaolately  could  hardly  be 
a  donatio  mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  con- 
dition attached  to  it  namely,  the  death  of  ^e 
donor  and  the  survivorship  of  the  donee.  ((Com- 
pare Dig.  39.  tit  6.  s.  1  and  35.)  Accordingly,  a 
donatio  mortis  causa  has  been  dc6ned  to  be  **  a 
gift  which  a  man  makes  with  reference  to  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  so  makes  that  the  right  of 
the  donee  either  commences  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  suspense  until  the  death."**  It  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  a  proper  donatio  or  gift  : 
in  others,  it  resembles  a  legacy.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  dcoatio  should  be  accepted  1^  the  donee, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  traditio  or  delivery, 
or  a  proffer  or  offer,  which  is  assented  to.  Yet 
the  donatio  might  be  maintained  as  a  fideicom- 
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in  the  alkwnce  of  theae  condHiona.  No 
penon  eovld  make  a  donatio  mortis  oooia,  who 
could  not  make  a  testament  The  death  of  the 
donee  before  the  death  of  the  donor  was  ipso  jure 
a  revocation  of  the  donatio.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  law  about  sndi  donations  was  not  finee  fimm 
dificnltj.  They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies 
b?  Jnstiman,  iJioogh  this  had  been  done  in  some 
pBTticulais  before  Us  time^  Still  thej  differed  in 
some  respects  from  legacies ;  for  instance,  sach  a 
dooatioo  could  take  effact  though  there  was  no 
penon  to  take  the  heredita&  A  filius  familias 
might  with  his  fother^  consent  make  a  donatio 
mortis  causa  of  his  Peculium  Profeetitium. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  eansa  is 
fint  slated  by  Bncton  (il  e.  26)  in  the  rerj  words 
of  the  D^t  (39.  tit  6.  &  2,  &c.)  ;  and  the  pre 
lent  law  is  expomided  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (Ward 
fuToiner^  2  Vex.  431)  ;  but  what  he  there  states 
to  be  the  English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law 
as  stated  in  Bncton.  The  rules  of  donationes 
mortis  causa  in  English  law  are  now  pretty  well 
filed  by  TBiions  recent  decisions.  Tradition  or 
ddiveiy  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a  gift, 
and  the  death  of  the  donor  in  the  lifo  of  the  donee 
il  snother  casentiaL  The  gift  is  not  an  absolute 
gift,  but  a  gifi  made  in  contemplation  of  death, 
and  it  is  revocable.  (Dig.  39.  tit  6  ;  Cod.  8.  tit 
57  ;  IiHt  2.  tit  7  ;  SaTigny.  ^«taN,  &&  iv.  276  ; 
ZeUKkri/t/arGeaek,  Rechtmnneiuckq/i^xu.  p.  400, 
Ueber  L.  Seia^  42.  pr. ;  De  mor.  ca.  don. ;  Thibant, 
Sgitem^  &c.  §  495,  &c.  9th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NUTTIAS.    The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  explained  in  the  Institu- 
tiones  (2.  tit  7.  §  3).     It  was  originally  called 
Donatio  ante  nnptias,  because  it  could  not  take 
place  after  tiie  marriage ;  but  when  it  was  made 
legal  to  increaae  the  donatio  after  marriage,  and 
ercn  to  constitute  it  altogether  after  marriage,  the 
more  comprehensive  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
vas  need.    If  a  dos  had  been  given  by  the  wife, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  husband  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  was  entitled  to  it,  or  to 
a  part  of  it  in  case  of  the  wife^  death,  it  was  neces- 
•ary  that  the  husband,  or  some  penon  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  should  give  or  secure  something  to 
the  wife  which  she  should  have  m  the  event  of 
the  hnsband^s  death :  this  was  a  donatio  propter 
miptias.    Justinian's  legislation  required  that  the 
donatio  must  be  equal  to  what  was  secured  to  the 
hoaband  in  cmo  of  the  wife^  death,  and  that  it 
mnst  be  increased  if  the  dos  was  increased  during 
the  marriage.     The  husband  had  the  management 
of  the  property  given  as  donatio.    Such  part  of  it 
ai  consisted  of  things  imrooveaUe  he  could  not 
alienate  or  pledge  even  with  the  consent  of  hia 
vife,  unless  she  ratified  her  consent  after  two  years. 
If  the  husband  became  impoverished  during  the 
marriage,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
the  donatb  for  her  support ;  and  it  was  not  liable 
to  the  demands  of  the  creditota.     If  the  marriage 
vas  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  bus* 
band  was  entitled  to  the  donatio  ;  unless  some 
tbird  person,  who  had  made  the  donatio,  was  en- 
titled to  have  tt  by  the  terms  of  the  agreem^t 
If  the  husband  died^  the  event  had  happened  with 
reference  to  which  the  donatio  was  made  ;  the  wife 
had  the  ususfructus  of  the  donatio,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  it  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  marriage 
if  there  were  any :  if  there  were  no  children,  the 
vife  obtained  by  the  death  of  the  husband  full 


power  of  disposition  ovor  the  property  hscluded  iit 
the  donatio.  !' 

The  opinions  of  modem  jurists  are  much  divided' 
as  to  the  notions,  purpose,  and  law  of  the  donatio' 
propter  nuptias.    The  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
is  used  by  Bracton  (ii.  c;.  89)  ;  and  the. law,  as' 
there  stated,  is  apparently  formed  upon  a  Roman 
ori^ginaL 

(Cod.  5.  tit  3;  Nov.  22.  c.  20;  97.  c.  1,2;  98, 
c.  1,  2;  Mackeldey,  LehHwek,  &c  §528,  12th 
ed. ;  Thibaut,  Sfystem,  &c  g  742,  9th  ed. ;  Orto- 
lan, Explication  Historique  dea  JnUUutSj  dec,  vol.  i. 
p^  479.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET, 
UXO'REM.  During  marriage  neither  husband^ 
nor  wife  could,  as  a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of 
anything  to  one  another.  The  reason  for  tfau  i^e 
was  said  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  marrmgti' 
relation  in  its  purity,  as  an  agreement  subsisting  b^ 
affsction,  and  not  maintained  by  purchase  Or  by^ 
gift  from  one  party  to  the  other.  Donationes. of 
this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when  there  w^e^ 
certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa,  difortii' 
causa,  servi  manumitfcendi  gratia.  By  certain  im-^ 
perial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make  gifts  t6 
her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  certain' 
honours.  This  was  a  gift  ''ad  processus  viri**' 
(Dig.  24.  tit  1.  a  41  ;  Jnv.  Sat.  i.  39  ;  and  the 
note  of  Hemrich).  The  wife  had  the  means  df 
doing  this,  because  when  there  was  no  conventio 
in  manum  (Gains,  ii.  98),  a  wife  retained  all  her 
rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surrender  on 
her  marriage  [Dos],  and  At  might  during  the 
marriage  hold  property  quite  distinct  fix>m  her 
husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transfinred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership  ;  stipulationes  were  not  binding,  and 
acceptilationes  were  no  release^  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion ;  but  the  law  provided  for' 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  per^ 
son  the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the 
third  person  nor  she  nor  her  husband  knew  that 
it  was  the  husbuid^s  property,  she  might  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver 
and  the  husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift 
that  it  was  the  husbands  property,  and  the  wife 
did  not  know,  it  might  also  bec<mie  her  property 
by  usucapion  ;  but  not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case 
the  bona  fides  which  was  essential  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  possession  was  wanting.  If,  before  the 
ownership  was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband 
and  wife  discovered  that  it  was  the  husband^ 
though  the  husband  did  not  choose  to  dauu  it, 
there  was  no  usucapion  ;  for  this  would  have  been 
a  mere  evasion  of  the  law.  I^  before  the  owner- 
ship was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husbands  property,  this 
would  not  destroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  pro- 
perty by  usucapion.  This,  at  least,  is  Savignyli 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Digest 
24.  tit  1.  a  44.  The  strictness  of  the  law  as  to 
these  donations  uras  relaxed  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Sevems,  and  they  were  made  valid  if  the  donor 
died  first,  and  did  not  revoke  his  gift  before  death. 
There  were  also  some  exceptions  as  to  the  general 
rule.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  5.  tit  16  ;  Savigny, 
Zettadtrifty  &c  L  p.  270  ;  Mackeldey,  LekrSuok^ 
&C.  §531,  12th  ed.)  [aU] 

DONATI'VUM.    [CoNoiAaiuM.] 

vp  2 


•^^. 


or   hand-brtadlh. 


[MlKClNABILl 

1.  Greik.   Eu- 

•m  complun  thnt, 
"Ilfd^udpnt  of  other  mufortuna  to  whith  n-onim 
'''Sv^  lubjecl,  thcj  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hua- 
"Tffli^flB'bj  gn^t  Bnma  of  money  (xP'lf^'"^  ^rip- 
''M^V}-'  On  ihii  tbe  Sctioliiut  nmorka,  thnt  Ibe 
•'jiort  yrole  u  if  Medeia  had  been  hi<  rnnlcm- 
'iKiMn-,  uid  not  B  character  of  the  heroic  aigei,  in 
">^ch  it  miB  ciutomarj  tor  the  huabond  Co  pur- 
"thaii!  liii  wife  from  her  nlstioni,  I7  gifti  called 
'"Kid  k  f(Si^  The  rame  practice  prevailed  in 
leEait  during  the  patnarchal  agci(C«a.  miv. 
'  and  Tscitue  (Germ.  e.  IB)  uyi  of  the  ancient 
"  Dotem  non  uxor  nmrito,  ted  uiori 
'"maiiliu  otten."  The  ctutom  of  the  hemic  timei 
'<:'  ititltnitntcd  by  ntanj  pauaget  in  Homer.  Thni, 
■'A^'^tfid  at  the  iwtpttaia,  and  iij:pla  itra,  or  many 
'■jBlti'  by  whieh  vWa  were  purchawd.  {11.  ni 
-■STS,  190.)  In  another  place  {H.  11.  243)  we  are 
''4a!fl  ii^'a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  tboaiand  sheep  and 
'f^^  having  been  given  bv  a  Tbncian  heio  to 
'  111^  matemsl  grandfiiiher,  whoie  daughter  be  wai 
■'mBui  to  nuuTv.  Moreover,  the  poetiod  epithet, 
"'**(p*<rfft.lai  (Heyae,  ad  11.  uiil  49S),  applied 
tp  femalei,  i>  lappoied  to  have  had  it*  origin  in 
"'ihe'prciCDti  of  ihii  »rt,  which  wen  made  to  ■ 
''"wiMan't  tclatiTea  on  her  marriage.  Theie  nupdal 
'"Aiftt,  however,  or  equivalent!  for  them  were  re. 
VntrnCd  to  the  hiuband  in  the  event  of  the  eommif- 
"  Wall  of  adultery  by  (he  wife,  and  perhapi  in  other 
■;"ct«i:    (CW.  viii  318,) 

'  ■"■  "W'e  mtut  not  infer  from  the  above  bcU  that  it 

'"  ^iai  not  iiaual  !n  tb«e  finiei  for  relationi  to  give 

''  a  '[lortion  with  a  woman  when  ihe  mairied.     On 

^  'tb«   conUary,  mention  i>  made  {IL  ii.  H7)  of 

the  fitbia  or  marriage  gift*  which  men  gave  with 

'' Aieir  daughten  IhilmKor),  and  we  are  told  bj 

"Aeschine*  (ntfil  nofUffptg'.  S3),  of  one  of  the  khu 

'  of  TheaeuB  having  FL-ceived  a  territory  near  Am- 

\t>hipoli>ua  ptfA  or  dower  with  hiiwife.  More- 

.'    Over,  both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  apoken 

'  lir  at   KAdx°<  *i>Kitmp-»   {IL  vi.  394,  Od.  xiiv. 

394),  or  wivci  who  broaght  to  their  huibandi 

many  gifti,  which  probably  would  have  bpen  le- 

tnnied   to  their  relationi,  in  csu  of  a  capricioui 

diainiHal.     (OJ.  ii.  132.) 

The  Doric  term  br  ■  portion  wu  i 
MUlIrr  (At.  ill  10)  obauvea,  that  we  know  fur 
certainty  that  daughter!  in  Sparta  had  originally 
nu  dower,  but  were  married  with  a  gift  of  doihet 
only  ;  arteraanli  ihey  iren  at  least  provided  with 
mo[iey,  and  oiher  psnonal  properly  (PliiL  Li/t. 
30):  but  in  Che  time  of  Ariaiotle  {I'oliL  iL  6. 
S  10),  10  gnni  wre  the  dowen  given  (lub  rk 
TCpnTiai  titirv  fuyit^at),  aT]d  »  large  the  number 
..f/TiKAqpni,  01  f'niale  represenlativei  of  fnmillei 
(oTmi),  that  nearly  twn  dKao  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  poueuioo  of 
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female*.  The  regnhition*  of  Solon  vrere,  neeurd 
ing  to  Plutarch,  aomewhat  aimilar  in  reapeet  -jf 
dower  Id  the  old  T«gu1ationa  at  Spirts :  for  the 
.Athenian  legialator,  aa  he  tella  oa,  didnotailnwn 
woman,  iinl»B  ahe  were  an  i-titXyifat,  to  have 
any  ^pr^  or  dower,  except  >  few  dnthet  and 
aniclea  of  houaebold  furniture.     Il  i*  phkin,  how. 


-.uid  not  II 


lingly,  we  find 


according  to  the  accoiuit  in  BBckh  [Pmh,  Eem.  c/ 
A&m,  p.  514,  2nd  ed.),  a  conaiderable  pari  of 
the  moveable  pmperty  of  the  Kate :  "  even  with 

Cr  iicDple  thi^y  iwied  in  amount  from  ten  Id  a 
idred  and  twenty  ninae.  The  daughter  of 
Ilipponicn*  reeeiv-ed  ten  talents  at  her  mairiDge, 
and  ten  otheia  were  promiaed  her."  Thii,  how- 
ever, wBi  a  very  lai^e  portion,  for  Demoathenea 
(c.  SUph.  p.  1112.  19,  and  p.  1124.  2)  infomia  n* 
that  even  live  Kilenli  wat  more  than  waa  nanally 
pven  T  and  Lucian  (Died.  MertL  7.  p.  298,  ed. 
rteiti)  aim  ipenli*  of  the  aame  aum  aa  a  large 
dowry.  The  daughten  of  Ariateidei  received  frinn 
the  atntc,  aa  a  portion,  onlv  thirty  TBinae  each. 
IPlut  Jr^.  37;  Aeich.  e.  ttetp.  90.)  W*may 
observe  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  diatinctiona  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  TaXXwdt,  eonabted  m  the 
former  having  a  portion,  whereas  the  ktter  had 
not  i  hence,  persona  who  martied  wivet  without 
portions  appear  to  have  given  Ihem  or  Ihnr  guar- 
diona  an  6^o\oyia  rpouiAr  (faaeut,  IM  Pjr. 
HiT^L  p.  41),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing  by 
which  the  receipt  of  a  portion  waa  admitted. 
[CoNcuBiN*.]  Moreover,  poor  heire»»e«  (v*r 
i-TiKKiifiar  lata  Atrrtnhr  Tf^oiwu')  were  either 
married  or  portioned  by  their  next  of  kin  [An- 
CHo.v],  according  (0  a  law  which  fixed  the 
amount  of  portion  to  be  given  at  five  minae  by  a 
Pcntaeoaiomedlmnus,  three  by  a  Honeman,  and 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zengitea.  (Drm.  e.  Maear, 
p.  loss.)  In  iUnitration  of  thia  law,  and  Ibe 
amount  of  portion,  the  nader  i*  refiured  to 
Terence,  who  aaya  {Plana.  iL  I.  75), 

"  Lex  eat  nt  orboe,  qui  aini  geneic  proiiini 

nnd  again  (ii.  Z  62), 


It  rcmaina  to  atate  aome  of  the  conditiooa  and 
iblimtion*  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
'po^,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orator*.     The 


ther  by  vray  of  lettlement  on  the  wife,  or  aa  a 
revision   for   repayment   in    ^ac    drcnmataacca 
lould   ariie  to  require  it.     With  rrgani  to  this, 
we  are  told  that  whenever  reLitivea  or  guardians 
gan  a  woman  a  portion  on   her  marriage,  Ihey 
took  from  the  huiband,  by  way  of  aMnriiy,  aome- 
thing  equivalent  to  it,  aa  a  houae  or  piece  of  land. 
The  person  who  nve   this  equivalent  (ri  iav- 
rijiiiiia)  waa  aaid  iioTifiSi':  the  person  who  re- 
ived it  irorifivpcu.      (Harpocrat.  t,  v.  ;  Deal. 
Ow^.  p.  866.)    The  word  irov^rf^  iaalso  used 
geneially  fbr  a  aecority.     (Pollux,  viii.  142.)    The 
neceisity  for  thia  aecurity  will  appear  from  the 
Fact  that  the  portion  was  not  comidered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hiuband    hinuelf,  but  rather  of  Ijia 
file  and  children.    Thus,  if  a  hoabond  died,  aiiil 
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the  wife  left  the  ianuly  {iar4Kivt  r^i^'ofitov), -she 
might  daim  her  portion,  even  though  childrni  had 
been  bom  (Dem.  Boe<iL  de  Dot.  p.  1010) ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  wife  dying  without  iaaue,  her  por- 
tion reverted  to  the  relatives  who  had  given  her  in 
mairiRge  {ol  xipuH)  and  portioned  her.  (Isaeua, 
De  Cirom.  Hend.  p.  69,  JM  P^r.  Hend.  pi  41.) 
The  portioo  was  idso  retomed,  if  a  hnsbsiid  put 
away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  settled 
by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.  (De 
Pyr,  HermL  p.  45.)  That  after  the  death  of 
the  wi£e^  her  portion  belonged  to  her  children, 
if  she  had  left  any,  may  be  inferred  from  De- 
mosthenes (e.  BoeoL  de  Dot,  pp.  1023,  1026) ; 
if  they  were  minora,  the  interest  was  set  apart 
for  their  education  and  maintenance.  When  the 
husband  died  before  the  wife,  and  she  remained 
in  the  fsmily  (jkeyowms  iy  r^  o'bctf\  the  law  ap- 
pears to  have  given  her  portion  to  her  sons,*  if  of 
age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allowance  for  her 
maintenance.  (Id.  c  Phaen,  p.  1047.)  If  the 
representatives  of  the  deceased  husband  {ol  rhv 
K\ripav  fx^KT'O  wrongfully  withheld  her  portion 
firom  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(86nr  vpoixhs  K<d  0-tTov).  (Isaeus,  De  Pyr,  Hered, 
p.  45 ;  Hndtwalcker,  DiaeU  note  84.)  More- 
over, if  a  husband  after  dismissing  his  wife  re- 
fused to  return  her  portion,  he  might  be  sued  for 
interest  upon  it  as  well  as  the  principal:  the 
former  would,  of  course,  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  0^  dismissal,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  by  law  at 
nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or  about  18  per  cent 
The  Boardians  were  further  authorised  by  the 
same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  alimony  in  the 
Q*itia¥,  (Dem.  e,  Neaer.  p.  1362.)  We  may 
add  that  a  Umi  vpooc^T,  was  one  of  the  Hfifiiivoi 
9iKai  or  suits  that  might  be  tried  every  month. 
(PoUux,  viil  63, 101.)  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  Dos  (re*  uxoria)  is  every  thing 
which  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman^s  marriage 
was  tnmsferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person. 
to  the  husband,  or  to  the  husbands  &ther  (if 
the  husband  was  in  his  iather*s  power),  for  the 
purpose  of  enablhig  the  husband  to  sustain  the 
charges  of  the  marriage  state  {onera  matrimonii). 
All  the  property  of  the  wife  which  was  not  made 
dos,  or  was  not  a  donatio  propter  nnptias,  con- 
tinocd  to  be  her  own,  and  was  comprised  xuider 
the  name  afParaphema,  The  dos  upon  its  delivery 
became  the  husbands  property,  and  continued  to 
be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage  relation  existed. 
All  things  that  could  be  objects  of  property,  and 
in  £act  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects 
of  dos.  All  a  woman *s  property  might  be  made  a 
doe }  but  the  whole  property  was  only  what  re- 
mained after  dednetiug  the  debts.  There  was  no 
universal  succession  in  such  a  case,  and  consequently 
the  husband  was  not  personally  answemble  for  the 
wife*s  debts.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  powei 
to  dii^iose  of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but 
the  dos  was  divided  into  two  kiiids^  dos  pro^ectitia 
and  dos  adventitia,  a  division  which  had  reference 
to  the  demand  of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  wero 
satisfied  for  which  it  was  given.  Tliat  dos  is  pro- 
iecti^  which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father^ 
father  of  the  bride ;  and  it  is  profectitia,  even  if 
the  daughter  was  emancipated,  provided  the  father 
gave  it  as  such  (ut  parens).  All  other  dos  is  ad- 
ventitia.   The  dos  reoeptitia  was  a  species  of  dos 
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adventitia,  and  was  that  which  was  gfyenb^  some 
other  person  than  the  father  or  fethei^s  father  on 
the  consideration  of  marriage,  but  on  the  CQn4inon 
that  it  should  be  restored  on  the  death  of  the,Tfile. 
The  giving  of  the  doe  depended  <m  the  yriW  of  tne 
giver ;  but  certain  persons,  such  as  a  fiither  and 
mther*s  father,  were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a 
woman  when  she  mamed,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  The  dos  might  be  eitiier  given 'at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  there  might  hfi  on 
agreement  to  give.  The  technical  wosds  appli- 
cable to  the  dos  were  darey  dieere^  promUterf. 
Any  person,  who  was  competent  to  dispose  p^  his 
property,  was  competent  dare,  promiitere,  T^e 
word  dioere  was  applied  to  the  woman  who  wsm 
going  to  many,  who  could  promise  her  property^/is 
do»y  but  the  promise  was  not  binding  unless  certain 
legal  forms  were  observed  {mm  deberi  tiro  dotm, 
quam  uuUo  audore  dixiaaet,  Cic.  Pro  C<xceini  c.  %o, 
compare  Pro  Flaeeo,  c  34,  35,  and  T^Ip.  Prt^,  ^i. 
20).  An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs ,^n 
Plautus  {Trimtm.  v.  2).  The  husband  had  a  right 
to  the  sole  management  of  the  doa,  and  to  the 
fruiti  of  it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the 
rights  of  ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  i^e 
dos  as  consisted  of  things  movable  ;  but  the  Ju|ia 
lex  {de  adulierite)  prevented  him  from  alienating 
such  part  of  the  dos  as  was  laud  (/wulut  dotam, 
dotaUa  praedia,  Cia  ad  Att.  xv.  20 ;  doUUee 
apri.  Hot.  Ep.  i  1.  21)  without  his  wife*s  sen- 
sent,  or  pledging  it  with  her  consent  (Gaius^^ii 
63 ;  Inst  ii.  8.)  The  legislation  of  Justinian  nro- 
vented  him  from  selling  it  also  even  with  the  wi^\i 
consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to  provindal  laa/^s. 
Still  there  were  some  cases  in  which  the  land  g}i[eu 
as  dos  could  be  alienated. 

The  husbands  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  ,tihe 
marriage.  If  the  marriaffe  was  dissolved  by  i^be 
death  of  the  wife,  her  fother  or  father^s  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  intitled  to  recover  the,  qos 
profectitia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  b^ong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventitia  became  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs  (Cod.  5.  tit  13.  §  6),  unless  the  person  who 
gave  it  had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  him  (dos  reoeptitia)  i  as  to  the  older  law,  see 
Ulpian,  Frag.  vi.  5. 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was 
sui  juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  fother^  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter. 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &c.,  for  which  time, was 
allowed.  (Ulp.  Frag,  vu  8  :  but  compare  Cod, 
7.  tit  13.  §  7.)    [DivoRTiUM.] 

The  duB  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, but  in  the  case  of  the  husband^  in8(dYency, 
the  wife  could  demand  back  her  dos  during;  ^he 
marriage.  In  certain  cases,  also,  the  liusband  was 
permitted  to  restore  the  dos  during  the  marri^jge, 
and  such  restoration  was  a  good  legal  acquittance 
to  him :  these  excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of 
necessity,  as  the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or 
the  sustentation  of  near  kinsfolks.  {Zeit9(Ariftf  && 
V.  p.  311,  essay  by  Hasse.) 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos,  depended  on 
the  foct  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things 
given  were  ready  money  (dos  numeral  Cic.  /Vo 
CVieetao,  c.  4),  or  things  estimated  by  quantitv,  &c., 

p  F  3 
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idia^Utwld'tmut  ntora  tbfl  lika  ndn  w  tb*  like 
'  qtmnlltj'.  If  tbs  tkingi,  whether  monble  «  im- 
.  ._   .  >...     _._     -'-"-'- m  tie  J  were  pTBi  to  the 


It  nMon  the  ifftUt  thhigi, 
It  make  good  *U  lou  or  detuiontioa 

'  wlikh  bad  happened  to  then  ai«pt  bf  ascident. 
Bat  the  hn*band  wu  intitled  to  ha  leusbuned  fer 

t  tli  UKttmrj  cipencei  {impimiat  meamariiu) ;  at, 
for  inituHH,  necHMiT  te|»in  of  hou»  mcntred 
bj  him  in  lapect  of  hb  wife^  pnpcrtj,  and  ajw 
for  dl  mtUjv  bf  which  he  h^  improred  the  pv- 
ptrty  {impaua*  ulUet). 

The  hwbBid'i  hei™,  if  h*  were  dn^  were 
bomd  to  MIon  the  dH.  The  wife^  hlher,  or  tbs 
■urrtriig  wife,  mi^t  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex 
nipaUta  de  date  reddendn,  which  WM  an  nctio 
•tricti  juria,  if  the»  wu  any  «ereemonl  on  the 

'  lal^ect  I  and  h7  an  actie  rei  Di<in»  or  dotii, 
which  waa  an  ank  bonae  Gdei,  when  there  wu 
no  BgreemenL     A  third  penon  wbo  had  givoi  tba 

■  doa  DiBM  tiinjt  dcTBud  it  ei  itipDlato,  whan  h* 
had    barRaiiMd    for  iti  lenoialion.        Jiutiuian 

.  enaelcd,  that  tha  acUon  ^ould  alwayi  be  ei 
•upulalu,  aren  when  there  wu  no  ccatract,  and 
■hoald  ba  an  actio  bonae  GdeL 

The  wife  had  no  aacnrily  ftr  her  doa,  eioept 
in  the  <aK  of  the  fimdiu  dotalii,  onlcu  >ha  had 
by  ccottaet  a  ipecial  aecurity  ;  bat  the  had  aoi 
priTilege*  at 


inly  J  t 


tion  of  the  tiiBrriage,  the  wife*!  ownarau 
reiiTe,  with  alt  ibe  lef(al  remedia  Ebr 
ing  auch  paiti  of  the  dot  u  atill  eiitled ;  that 
nil  the  husband'!  property  thould  be  coniiderad 
legally  pledgwl  {taala  lifpiitlitoa)  at  a  lecarit; 
Jer  the  dot )  and  that  the  wife,  hut  the  Blooe, 
thould  bare  a  priority  o(  claim  on  inch  property 
O'er  all  other  crediton  to  whom  the  mdu  night 
be  pledged. 

The  dot  wu  a 
Rnmaii  law,  both  b 

alaoat  eitry  marriage,  and  wu  tometiniei  oi  a 
Urge   amouaL      The  frequency  of  dtTorcaa  alto 


a  large  (delala  i 


or)  had 


woman  wboae  doa 
tome  iaflueBce  orer  .... 
hod  the  power  of  dJToreing  faeneli;  and  thus  of 
depriTiog  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 
The  alliuiont  to  the  doa  and  lit  natitutiou  are 
D  the  Romao  writa*.    (Cic  ad  Aa. 


-.13.) 


dot,  properly  to  called. 


pomt  whether  there 
ifed,  in  the  cnae  of  I 


[M. 


(IIaMe,Al«.MM.ii.7S.> 

The  name  by  which  the  Greek  writoi  deaignala 
the  ftonnn  dot  it  ffr4i  (Plulaith,  OuBr,  c  1, 
Mariat,  c  38,  Cinro,  c  8). 

W\o. Ftt^-ii. ;  Dig. 23. tit. 3  i  Cod.  S.  tit.  IS  i 
Thibant,  SfUm,  &e^  §  728  &£..  9th  ed..  9  747, 
&c  :  Hackelday,  LaMwl,  Ac,  g  517,  du.,  13th 
«1.)  [G.  L] 

DOULOS  (JoSAof).     [6«mvua.] 

DRACHMA  (Vow*),  the  principal  Blrer 
eaia  avaong  the  Greeks.  Like  all  other  denomi- 
■adooa  el  BODey,  the  word  Sfoxf'*  (tomctimea 
writtn  tfTfliift  no  doubt  tignified  originally  ■ 
weight ;  and  il  oonlinned  le  be  used  in  tbi*  aeutai 


DRACHMA, 
u  one  of  die  mbdlridnnt  of  the  tnlent,  of  w^ich 
it  wu  the  «OO0th  nrt.  [Talbntuh.]  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  it  a  litmd/wL  The 
two  diief  atandardi  in  the  currencie*  of  the  Greek 
•tatet  ware  the  Auk  and  Aeginalan.  We  thall 
there&re  flrtt  tpcaik  of  the  Attk  diaduaa,  and 
afterwardt  of  the  Aeginelaii. 

The  sTeinge  w«ght  of  the  Attio  diMbaia  ben 
the  lima  of  Salon  to  that  of  Alexander  wu  66'5 
gtaini.  It  contained  about  ^th  of  the  weight 
alloy  ;  and  hence  there  remain  HS'4  grains  to  be 
nlued.  Each  of  our  thilUngi  cmuim  807  giaina 
of  puta  silnr.  Tba  diachma  k  theretae  wotth 
^  of  ■  ihitling,  or  9'72  pence,  wMch  may  be 

called  9)<<.  (Hnitey.  Amiiea  Wa/^  ami  Momj, 
pp.  47,  4I<.)  After  Alexinder'a  time,  (hen  w»  a 
ilighj  decreaae  in  the  weight  of  the  diachma  ;  till 
in  conne  of  time  it  only  weighed  63  araint.  The 
drachma  contained  lix  obols  (pfoAol)  \  and  the 
Atheniant  had  acpaiale  tilier  coins,  from  four 
drachmae  to  a  quarter  of  an  oboL  Among  Ihoae 
now  pieterTed,  tbe  tetiadncbm  it  commonly 
foond  ;  bnt  we  poaien  no  tpedmena  of  the  tri- 
diachm,  and  only  a  lew  of  the  didTacfam.  Speci- 
meni  of  (he  teiiobolui,  trioholns,  diobolni,  three- 
qmrter-obol,  half-obol,  and  qaartarabal,  are  atill 
fonnd.  For  the  lespectiTe  nluet  of  iheie  coins, 
see  the  Tablet. 

The  letiadrachm  b  later  times  wu  called  itater 
(PhoL  •.  V.  3/TitHif  I  Heiycb.  •.  o.  rAoiwei  Aav. 
pian-unl  :  Matth.  urii.  37)  ;  but  it  hu  been 
doubted  whether  it  bore  that  none  in  the  Nourish- 
ing timet  of  the  tepublic-  (HuBSey,  Ibid,  p^  49.) 
We  know  that  Hater,  ui  writers  of  that  af,e, 
usually  signifies  a  void  coin,  equal  in  Talue  to 
twenty  dnchmae  [Statir]  ;  bnl  there  appear 
strong  reatont  for  beliciing  that  tbe  letradiBcW, 
even  in  (he  age  of  Thucydidet  and  Xeninihon,  wu 
sometimes  caUed  by  this  name.  (Thucyd.  iii.  70. 
with  Arnold's  note  ;  Xcn.  HeU.  r.  2.  g  22.)  The 
obolot,  in  later  times,  wu  of  bronic  (Lucian, 
Coalmipl.  11.  roLL  p.  £04,  ed.  Reiz)  ;  but  in  Che 
best  times  of  Athens  we  only  road  of  liUer  obnls. 
The  xaAaoCi  wu  a  capper  coin,  and  tbe  eighth 
pert  of  an  oboL    [CHALcua.] 


The  Aeginetan  itandard  appear*  to  hare  barn 
Dted  in  Greece  in  very  eoriy  times.  Accoidiiig  to 
most  ancient  writers,  mwiey  wu  first  (wned  M 
Aegina  by  order  of  Phddoli  of  Argoa  ;  and  the 
Aeginetan  standard  wu  tited  in  lUmoat  all  the 
statu  of  (he  Peloponneeur.,  in  Boeotia  and  in  tome 
other  partt  of  northern  Oraecs,  though  the  Attic 
standard  prerailed  mast  in  the  maritime  and  cDm- 

The  avenge  weight  of  (be  AesinetaD  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Htutey  (pp.  69,  SO  j  ftora  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Bototia,  waa  96  gnina,    ll 
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ccRitaiu  libont  -^nd  put  of  the  weight  alloy,  j 
Hence  he  value  is  93  giaini  of  pore  tilTer,  or,  as 

before,  .i^  of  a  shilUng ;   that  is,  It.  l^^.  3*2 

fiuthings.  The  ki^t  eoin  of  the  Aeginetan  stan- 
dard appears  to  have  been  the  didFaehma,  and  the 
vahiet  of  the  dif!erent  coins  of  this  standard  will 
be  fbimd  in  the  TaUea. 

The  proportion  of  the  Aeginelan  drachma  to  the 
Attie,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  65*4,  or  as  4'18  to  8  nearly.  According  to 
PoUox,  however,  the  proportion  was  6  to  S  ;  for  he 
•tales  (ix.  76,  86)  that  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
was  eqnal  to  10  Attic  obols,  and  that  the  Aegine- 
tan talent  contiuned  10,000  Attic  drachmae.  For 
a  fiill  discussion  of  this  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  ancient  numismatics,  and 
of  the  respective  values  of  the  other  standards 
which  wen  used  1^  the  Gteeks,  see  Nummus 
and  TaLbntum. 
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ABGINSTAN   DRACHMA.     BRITISH   MUSIUM. 
ACTUAL  81ZR. 

As  <he  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  m  the 
OreelEs  generally  reckoned  by  drachmae ;  and 
when  a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers, 
without  any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are 
usually  meant.  (Bijckh,  Pot.  Eoon.  ofAlhau^  L 
p.  25.) 

DRACO.      [SiGNA  MlLITARIA.} 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers 
and  magistrates,  in  the  imperial  period,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  as  follow :  — 

1.  The  imperial  procuratores,  who  received  a 
salary  of  200  sestertia.  Dion  Cassius  (liiL  \6) 
says  that  the  procuratores  first  received  a  salary 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  they  derived 
their  title  from  the  amount  of  their  salary.  We 
thus  read  of  centenarii,  &&,  as  well  as  of  dnce- 
nariL  (See  Capitofin.  Feiiin,  2  ;  Orelli,  Ituerip, 
No.  946.)  Claudius  granted  to  the  procuratores 
duoennrii  the  consular  ornaments.  (Suet.  Gaud. 
24.) 

2.  A  class  or  deeuria  of  judioes,  first  established 
by  Augnatos.  They  wero  so  called  because  their 
property,  as  valued  in  die  census,  only  amounted 
to  200  sestertia,  and  they  tried  causes  of  small 
tmpoftanoe.    (Suet  Aw^  32.) 

3.  Officen  who  commanded  two  centuries,  and 
who  held  the  same  rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in 
the  ancient  legion.  (Veget.  iL  8 ;  Orelli,  Ituerip. 
No.  3444.) 

4.  The  imperial  household  troops,  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  maffui&r  t^JMorum. 
They  aro  firequently  mentioned  among  the  agmtett 
in  fetes,  cr  ushers.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  81  ;  12.  tit  20.) 

DUCENTE'SIMA.    [Cintruma.] 
DUELLA.    [Uncia.] 
DULCIA'RIL    [PisTOR.] 
DUODECIM  SCRIPTA.    [Latruncull] 
DUODECIM  TABULARUM  LEX.  [Lrx.] 


DUPLAHn  or  DUPUGA.mVftnNe-^Apl- 

diers  who  received  on   aocouoft  ef   their  rgn^ 

conduct  double  allowance  {dttpUeia  ^ib^iiia}t>wd 

perhaps  in  some  cases  double  pay  likewiss^  (V^ittOt 

De  Lmg.  LaL  v.  90,  MiUler ;  Liv.  iL  59,  (uivb  47  ; 

Orelli,  Jiuerip,  No.  3535.)    They  are  fraqpsantfy 

mentioned    in   inscriptions    (Orelli,    N«s»  3533, 

4994),  but  more  commonly  under  the  m^t,M 

dnpUuril    (Orelli,  Nos.  3531,  3535,  3476, 3431, 

See.)    In  one  inscription  the  form  diiplieari«s<K- 

cnis.    (Oielli»  No.  3534.)     Vegetiua.<ii.  ?>  UAU 

them  </t^p&ir8f  m«2ttos.  •.   i.<t 

DUPLICATIO.    [AcTio.3  ,.i 

DUPONDIUa    [As,  p^  141,  a  f  Pr8.J  .  li  t 

DUSSIS.     [As.  PL  141,  a.]  i     '..i 

DUU'MVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of 

various  magistrates  and  functiaoaries  at  Biuttcv-alid 

in  the  coloniae  and  mnnicipia.     In  iiiscriptienaiwe 

also  meet  with  the  form  duomvirBt  (OreUi,  Intorip, 

No.  3808),  and  dmrnr  (Orelli,  No.  3886). 

1.  Duumviri  Juri  Dkunimi,  the  highest 
magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns.  [(^OLOtsiA, 
p.  318.)  .;. 

2.  DuuMYiRX  Navalrs,  extraordinary  magis* 
trates,  who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  in- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repaiting 
the  fleet  They  appear  to  have  been  oc^VisUy 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictatoTB,  but  #sre 
first  elected  by  the  people,  R.  a  311.  (Liv*  ix,  30, 
zl.  18,  26,  zli.  1.)  .      I.I 

3.  Duumviri  Prrdurllionisl    [PrrroiIl* 

LIO.}  .    ] 

4.  Duumviri  QuiNOURTniALRB,  the  oNubrs 
in  the  manicipal  towns,  who  must  not  be  <  om- 
founded  with  the  duumviri  juri  dioondo^    {6o- 

LONIA,  p.  318.]  I 

5.  Duumviri  Sacri,  extraordinary  magistroies, 
like  the  duumviri  Navales,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.  (Liv^'tii. 
28,  xziL  33,  xxxv.  41.)  "a 

6.  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  originally  hadvthe 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  dutiea  wire 
afterwards  discharged  by  the  deetmviH '  waerU 
/beamdU.     [Drcrmviri,  No.  3.]  i<>}i 

7.  Duumviri  Viis  rxtra  urbrm  PUR«a]f- 
Dis,  were  officers  under  the  aediles,  who  hndl  the 
charge  of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  oi|t- 
stde  the  city  gates.  (TabuL  Heiad.  L  6Cli,«d. 
Gfittling.)  Their  office  appears  to  have  been 
abolished  by  Augustus,  and  their  duties  devulvied 
upon  the  Quattuoniri,  (Comp.  Dion  Can.  liv.  26 ; 
Pompon.  De  Orig.  Jitr.  §  80 ;  Becker,  I&mUek, 
AUerth.  vol.  ii.  part  iL  pi  366.) 

DUX.    [Provincia.] 


E. 


ECCLB'SIA  (^ic#eXtf<ria),  tlie  genefal  assembly 
of  the  dtixens  at  Athens,  in  which  they  met  to 
discuss  and  determine  upon  matters  of  pubKo  in- 
terest. These  assemblies  were  either  cHimmy^ 
and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany,  or  Mfro- 
wrdmofy^  that  is,  specially  convened,  upon  any  sud- 
den emergency,  and  therefore  called  viyHKtfroi, 
On  occasions  of  extreme  importance,  when  it  was 
desirable  for  as  many  peisonB  as  possible  to  b4  pro- 
sent  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  the  people 
were  summoned  by  express  from  the  countty  to 
the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  cafled;  a 
twrvtcKfieUiij  the  proper  meaning  of  Karamhtiv 
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Iteiog  to  call  from  the  cormtxj  into  t1i«  oky.  The 
ordiiwiy  awembliee  were  called  tr6fuftai  or  x^pioi, 
atfcording  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ackar. 
Id),  who,  moreover,  informs  ns  that  there  wem 
three  stch  in  every  mowCA.  But  acconling  to  the 
beet- informed  fframmarians  who  followed  Aristotle, 
the  name  tcvfMi  was  apprc^iriated  to  the  first  only 
of  the  regular  assembUv^s  of  each  pr)'tany.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Pollux  (viii.  ^6) 
and  Harpocration,  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that 
t|ie  third  of  the  regukir  aesembHes  in  each  prytany 
Htas  pifftly  devoted  to  the  xeoeption  of  amipaswdon 
from  foreign  states. 

]j  Aristophanes,  howerer,  in  the  Achamians  (61), 
ccypre^euts  ambassadors  who  had  just  returned 
$rom  Persia  and  Thrace,  as  giving  an  account  of 
tk^  embassy  in  a  fcv^a  ^jcnAjjo'^  which,  ao> 
cpiding  to  PoUux,  would  be  not  the  third  but  the 
first  of  the  regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  Schomami  {De 
Comit,  c.  i.)  supposes,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 
pointed one  re^doar  assembly,  called  Kvpia^  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany,  and  that 
af^wards  additional  assemblies  were  instituted, 
appropriated  respectively  to  particular  purposes, 
thougn  the  term  icvpfa  was  still  reserved  for  the 
assembly  formerly  so  called.  If^  however,  the  re- 
presentation of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  further  suppos?, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
b^siness,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since  a 
lew  years  after  Aristotle's  time  many  changes  took 
pUce  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  of  icvp£a  was  then  given 
to  all  the  r^ular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the 
Scholiast  probably  identified  the  customs  and 
terms  of  a  late  age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prytanies  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  tribes  at  Athens, 
raised  to  twelve;  so  that  the  prytanies  would 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  fiu:t 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  cirraim- 
atances  (Schdmann,  il  44),  seems  to  show,  that 
the  authorities  who  speak  of  three  regular  as- 
semblies in  each  month,  had  in  view  the  times 
when  a  prytany  and  a  month  were  the  same  thing. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
particular  days  on  which  the  four  regular  assem- 
blies of  each  prytany  were  held,  but  Schomann  (ii. 
47)  has  proved  almost  to  demonstration,  that  there 
were  no  invariably  fixed  days  of  assembly  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  even  if  there  were,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  them.  Ulpian  {ad  De- 
mosth.  Timoc,  p.  706)  says,  in  alituion  to  the 
times  when  there  were  three  assemblies  in  every 
month,  that  one  was  held  on  the  eleventh,  another 
iUiotU  the  twentieth,  a  third  about  the  thirtieth 
of  each  month  |  and  it  is  of  course  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  always  held  at  nearly  equal 
intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration  (s.  e. 
HJarJiTtyLOs  'A^poSIrt}),  the  ityopd.  Afterwards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and  at  last  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other  places.  Thus 
Thucydides  (viiL  97)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyx,  the  usual  place  of  assembly 
in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes  {Equit.  42),  in 
describing  ^  Dv^mus,**  the  represcnUitive   of  the 
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Athenian  people,  just  as  **  John  Ball '"  is.  of  tb* 
English,  calls  that  oharacter  A^/m>«  Umofijn^  at 
Demus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx:  a  joke  by  which 
that  place  is  repres«ited  as  the  home  of  the 
Athenians.    The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Areiopagus,  on  a  slope  connected  with 
Mount  Lycabettus,  and  partly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.    It  was  semidnnilar  in  fmnn^ 
with  a  boundary  wall,  part  lock  and  part  naaooiy, 
and  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.   On  the 
north  the  ground  was  filled  up  and  paved  with 
huge  stones,  so  as  to  gat  a  level  sar&co  on  the 
slope ;  firom  which  fiu;t  some  giammariana  derive 
its  name  {icapii  rV  T^y  Xi^mv  wvKf&niTay.    To- 
wards this  side,  and  dose  to  the  wall,  wa$  the 
bema  {fin/M),  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps  ;  it  waa 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimea 
called  6  \i&os,  as  in  Aristophanes  {Patt,  680)  we 
read  iffru  Kpartt  yw  rev  hiBov  robv  Tp  HwtyL 
The  position  of  the  bema  was  such  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  sea  from  behind  (on  which  account 
the  thirtv  tyrants  are  said  to  have  alteied  it), 
and  of  the  Tlp9w^\£ua  and  Parthenon  in  fronts 
though  the  hill  of  the  Aeiopagus  lay  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  Acropolis.     Hence  Demosthenes 
(IIcpl  2vFTa|.  174),  when  reminding  the  Athenians 
from  this  very  bema  of  the  other  splendid  works 
of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  IIpoir^Aata 
raOra:  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of 
magnificent   edifices,   ^  monuments  of  Athenian 
gratitude  and  glory,**  which  they  had  in  view 
fix)m  the  Pnyx.     (Cramer,  Ancient  Greece^  voL  ii. 
p.  335  ;  Wordsworth,  Atkeiu  and  AUiaa,     In  the 
latter  of  these  works  are  two  views  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pnyx.)     That  the  general  sitnatioa 
of  the  place  was  elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase 
hfaialvtuf  elr  t^¥  iKKKifffiajf^  and  the  words  was 
6  hiinos  &yu  KoBriro,  applied  to  a  meeting  of  the 
people  in   the   Pnyx.     (Dem.  De  Oor.  p.  285.) 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  laige  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  deter-, 
rained  by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble 
there.    (Dem.  e.  Moid,  p.  517.)    Assemblies  were 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  in  the  theatre  at 
Munychia.    (Dem.  De  Fa/e.  Leg.  p.  359  ;  Lysias, 
c  Affor.  p.  133  ;  Thucyd.  viiL  93w) 

The  nght  of  convening  the  people  generally 
vested  in  the  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  councU 
of  Five  Hundred  [BoulbJ  ;  but  in  cases  of  sad- 
den emergency,  and  especially  during  wars,  the 
strategi  aUo  had  the  power  of  calling  extraordi- 
nary meetings,  for  which,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  fonn  in  which  several  decrees  are 
drawn  up,  the  consent  of  the  senate  appears  to 
have  been  necessary.  (Dem.  De  Cor,  p.  249.) 
The  four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany 
were,  nevertheless,  always  convened  by  the  pry- 
tanes, who  not  only  oave  a  previous  notice  (wpo. 
ypA^np  r^y  iKK\Tfiriw)  of  the  day  of  assemUy, 
and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  he 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round 
to  collect  the  citiasens  (jirvydytuf  rhy  Sq/ioy,  Pol- 
lux, viiL  95  ;  Harpocr.it  s.  o.  Kvpia  *EicicAi}afa  ; 
Dein.  e.  AriOog.  p.  772.)  At  any  rate,  whenever 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of 
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fl  hy  a  pijblic  pndamatiun  ;■  for  aa  Ulpian  (ad 
Dfomuiik,  de  Pais,  Leg.  p.  100,  a)  obserret,  these 
■■embUes  were  called  oi^icAifroi,  because  the 
people  were  ftammoned  to  them  by  offioen  sent 
fDOad  for  that  poipoee  (Sri  avpnciXow  rivws 
v«pilorr«y).  But  independent  of  the  right  which 
we  Imre  said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening 
■a  eztiaaidinaty  meeting,  it  wonld  seem  from  the 
case  of  Pexides  (Thncyd.  ii.  22)  that  a  strategos 
had  the  power  oJF  preventing  any  assembly  being 
caUed.  It  it,  howerer,  important  to  obserre,  that 
such  an  exerdae  of  power  would  perhaps  not  have 
been  toUvsted  except  daring  wars  and  commotions, 
or  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  character  like 
Pericles  ;  and  that  nnder  mffeient  drcamstances, 
at  any  mte  afker  the  time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies 
were  always  called  by  the  prytanes.  All  persons 
who  did  not  obey  the  call  were  subject  to  a  fine, 
and  six  magistrates  called  lexiarehs  (Kti^Uiftxoi) 
were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
that  th?  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to  levy 
fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  (Pollux,  viii. 
104.)  With  a  view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly 
was  to  be  held,  certain  public  slaves  (SkvAu  or 
ro(<(roi)  were  sent  round  to  sweep  the  agora,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  with  a  rope  coloured 
with  vermili<HL  The  di£ferent  persons  whom  these 
lopemen  met,  were  driven  by  them  towards  the 
eeetesia,  and  those  who  refused  to  go  were  nuuked 
by  the  rope  and  fined.  (SchoL  odf  AritL  At^ar. 
22.)  Anstophanes  (L  e.)  alludes  to  this  subject 
in  Uie  lines 

ol  Thf  ityopi  XoXoSirc,  K&yw  ical  xdrtt 

Beaides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led 
to  the  meeting  wen  blocked  up  with  hurdles 
{y4^pa\  which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the 
piaee  of  assembly  against  the  intrusion  of  persons 
who  had  no  right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in 
the  latter  case  seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for 
the  admission  of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  (Dem.  e,  Neaer,  p.  1375.) 
An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fiur9hs  iiuckritriaffriicSs^  or 
pay  which  they  received  for  it  The  originator  of 
this 'practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named 
Callistratns,  who  introduced  it  **  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  influence  of  Perides.**  The 
payment  itself  originally  an  obolua,  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three  by  a  popular  favourite  called 
Agyrrhins,  of  CoUytns.  The  increase  took  place 
but  a  short  time  bdfore  the  Ecdesiazuaae  of  Aris- 
tophanes came  out,  or  about  &  c.  392.  A  ticket 
{vOugoXav)  appears  to  have  been  given  to  those 
who  attended,  on  producing  which,  at  the  dose  of 
the  proceedings,  they  received  the  money  fnum  one 
of  the  tbesmothetae.  (Ariatoph.  Eecle9,  295,  380.) 
This  payment,  however,  was  not  made  to  the 
richer  classes,  who  attended  the  assemblies  gratis, 
and  are  therefore  called  oiK6cvroi  iKK\fi<riarrai 
by  the  poet  Antiphanes  in  a  fragment  preserved 
bv  Athenaeus  (vL  pb247,  f).  The  same  word 
aU6airos  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who  re- 
ceivea  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
aens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen), and  not  labouring  under  any  aiimia  or  loss 
of  dvfl  rights.     AH   were   considered   dtizens. 
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whose  parents  were  both  such,  or  who  had  '4)bM{ 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  eti^' 
rolled  in  the  register  of  some  demus  or  poHsh? 
(Dem.  e.  Necur.  p.  1380.)  Adopted  chiaens,  hoUr" 
ever  (ironrrof),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  ofliM 
of  arehon  or  any  priesthood,  {fd.  p.  1376.)  DeM 
crepit  old  men  (yipwr^s  cl  ki^ifih^  perha^ 
those  above  sixty)  seem  not  to  have  been  a^itfea*, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated.  (AristoC 
PcUL  lii.  I.)  Shves  and  foreigners  also  we^  cer- 
tainly excluded  (Aristoph.  Tkmm,  294) :  tbdugh 
oocasiontf  would  <xf  eouise  occur  when  H  would'M 
necessary  or  desirable  to  admit  them ;  and  frotii 
Demosthenes  {e,  Neaer,  p.  1375)  we  may  inf^that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  i/i^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  mort 
important  business  of  the  day  had  been  conduded; 
otherwise  they  stood  outside.  (Aesch.  &  Oto. 
p.  86.) 

The  icroreXeis,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  neariy 
equal  privileges  with  tne  dtizens,  are  by  soma 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted 
dtixens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly. 
( Wol^  ad  Denu  Lept.  p.  70.)  This,  however,  seenit 
veiy  doubtful ;  at  any  rate  the  etymology  of  the 
word  l<rort\eif  does  not  justify  such  an  opinion. 

In  the  artide  Boulb  it  is  explained  who  th^ 
prytanes  and  the  proedri  were  ;  and  we  may  here 
remark,  that  it  was  the  dutjr  of  the  proedri  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman 
{6  hrurrdTTis),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the 
previous  bill  (rh  wpo€o6\evf»a)  of  the  senate  ;  and 
to  give  pennission  {yr^fjuu  irpori04yM)  to  the 
speakers  to  address  tiie  people.  They  most  pro- 
bably sat  on  the  steps  near  the  ftemo,  to  which 
they  were  on  some  occasions  called  by  tiie  people. 
In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in  keeping  oider 
(ebicoafda)  by  the  members  of  the  presiding  tribe 
(^  vpotHpf^vfra  ^vX^,  Aesch.  e,  Clet^  p.  53, 
and  Boulb)  ;  and  the  officers  who  acted  under 
them,  the  **  serjeants-at-arms  ^  were  the  crier  (d 
iehpv^\  and  the  Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in 
Anstophanes  (JoAam.  24),  the  crier  says  to  a 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  order,  addiyo-o  0*170,  and 
in  another  passage  the  ro^Srai  are  represented  as 
dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
(Ecdss.  143.)  When  the  discussion  upon  any  sub- 
ject had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if 
he  thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote : 
we  read  in  some  instances  of  his  refusing  to  do  so. 
(Xen.  Mem.  L  1.  §  18  ;  Thuc.  vi.  14.) 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of 
any  business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustra- 
tion or  purification  of  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembly was  held.  This  was  performed  by  an 
officiating  priest  called  the  PerisHarchui  (rtpitrrUify-. 
Xov),  a  name  given  to  him  because  he  went  before 
the  1  astral  victims  (t^  ircpi<ma)  as  they  were 
carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place.  The 
fiivoorite  victims  were  sucking  pigs  (xo<f>^Mt)  :  the 
blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  seats,  and 
their  bodies  afterwds  thrown  into  the  sea. 
(Schol  ad  Arittoph,  Ic^  ad  Aeack.  e,  Timar.  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  followed, 
burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these  cere- 
monies were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed  silencp, 
and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  m  which  the  god  a 
were  im|dorad  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  bring  down  destruction  ou  all  those  who 
were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or  wiao 
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tmStotoiftly  pIoMed  itB  oTerthiow,  or  noeh«d  bnbee 
Ibr  mUesding  and  deceiving  the  peojrfo.  ( Anstopfa. 
Tkttm.  330.)  On  the  ooneliuion  of  this  pnyer 
bneineM  began,  and  the  fint  lubjeoC  propoied  was 
said  to  be  toooght  forward,  Tpwrw  furk  rit  Itpd. 
(Dem.  A  l^imoer,  p.  70(S.)  We  most,  however,  nn- 
dentand  that  it  was  illegal  to  propose  to  the  eodesaa 
any  pardcnkr  neasnre  tmless  it  had  prenoBsly  re- 
eeived  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  or  been  foimally 
veierred  by  that  body  to  the  people,  under  l3ie  titte 
of  a  wpotoOXwfUL  The  assembly,  nerertheless, 
had  the  power  of  altering  a  preTions  decree  of  the 
senate  as  might  seem  fit.  Farther  information  on 
this  point  will  be  found  under  Bodli,  to  which  we 
may  add,  according  to  SchSmann  {Db  OomUiU,  &  9), 
that  the  object  of  the  law,  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians {*A.irpo8&iKsvrw  pai^p  f^r^^urfAa  curi^mu 
4¥  ^^  Hm^\  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  provide  , 
that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  assonbly 
-unless  previously  approred  of  by  the  senate,  but 
rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for  dis- 
cuision  to  the  people,  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was 
not  confined  to  any  class  or  sge  amongst  those  who 
had  the  right  to  be  present :  all,  wiuiont  any  dis- 
tinction, were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation 
{Tis  i.yQp§i9Uf  0o6\rrai)  which  was  made  by  the 
erier  after  the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  neces- 
sary prdiminarica,  and  hud  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before  the  meeting  j  for  though,  according  to 
the  institutions  oi  Solon,  ^oae  perMHis  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  (Aesch.  e.  Ctatipk.  p.  54),  this 
regulation  had  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  become 
quite  obsolete.  (Dem.  De  Oor,  p^  285  ;  AiistopL 
jickam,  49.)  The  speakers  are  sometimes  simply 
called  oi  wapiovrts^  and  appear  to  haTe  worn  a  crown 
of  mvrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were  then 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  archons 
when  crowned,  inviolable.  (Aristoph.  Eedu.  130, 
147.)  They  were  by  an  old  law  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  keep  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  forbidden  to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or 
abusive  language:  the  law,  however,  had  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  become  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  (Aesch.  e.  Tiwtar.  p.  5  ;  AristopL 
Eodm.  142.)  The  most  influentia]  and  practised 
speakers  of  the  assembly  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  ftirrop€s. 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  ftamed  in  the  meeting  (*Ey  t^  34/t^ 
ffvyypd^e9aiy  Plat.  (3^.  p.451X  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  proedri, 
that  th^  might  see,  in  conjunction  with  the  tfOfto- 
^^XoKCf,  whether  there  was  contained  in  it  any- 
tfiing  injurious  to  the  state,  or  omtrary  to  the 
existing  laws.  (Pollux,  viiL  94.)  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  it  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
ekunoura.  (AeKh.  De  Fate,  Leg,  pi  39.)  Private 
individuals  also  could  do  the  same,  by  engaging 
upon  oath  (dsw/io^Ca)  to  bring  against  the  author 
of  any  measure  they  might  object  to,  an  accusation 
caUad  a  yfou^  tceipwiyumf,  If^  however,  the  chair- 
man refused  to  submit  anr  question  ta  the  decision 
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of  the  peapli^  he  might  be  pvooeeded  agafaat  by 
oMimm  (Pht  ^/Nrf:  p.  82)  :  and  If  he  allowed  the 
people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  contnoy 
to  existing  constitutional  laws,  hewas  insomecaaes 
liable  to  ofiiiiM.  (Dem.  o.  21moe.  p.  716.)  It;  on 
the  eontzaiy,  no  opposition  of  this  sort  wis  oflSered 
to  a  proposed  decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were 
taken,  by  the  permission  of  the  chaimian  and  whh 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  proedii :  whence  the 
permission  is  said  to  have  been  given  sometimes 
by  the  proedri  and  sometimes  by  the  i*lwlyiwi— i^ 
who  is  also  simply  called  h  vptfcSpes,  just  as  the 
piuedri  are  sometunes  styled  prytanes.  (Aesch. 
«.Otai9}JLp.64;  DenLe.J»fs*(2.p.517.)  Thed». 
cuion  of  the  people  was  given  either  by  show  of 
hands,  or  by  ballot,  i  e.  by  casting  pebbles  into 
urns  (KoSlo-icot)  ;  the  former  was  expressed  by  the 
word  x^ipoTweofy  the  bitter  by  ifr^<(c0r0au,  al- 
though the  two  terms  are  fineqnently  confounded. 
The  more  usaal  method  of  voting  was  by  show  of 
hands,  as  being  more  expeditions  and  convenient 
(X«poror<a).  The  process  was  as  follows :  -^the 
crier  firet  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were  In 
fovour  of  a  proposed  measure  should  hdd  up  their 
hands  (Srqr  Ssmt  a:  r.  X.  hjpirrte  t^¥  x*^) :  then 
he  prodaimed  that  all  those  who  vrere  opposed  to 
it  should  do  the  same  {fn^  p^  tttei  k.  r.  A.):  they 
did  so,  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  accunite  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  numbers  for  and  aMinat 
(j^(9fwt  Tha  xeipoa\  and  the  ohairman  of  the 
meeting  pR»omiced  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
(Snidas,  «.  9.  Karcxctporovi}<rer.)  In  this  way 
most  matters  of  public  interest  were  determined. 
Vote  by  ballot  (Kf>^3i}y),  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by 
law  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposition  was  made 
for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered  crtimtd  to  appeal 
to  the  peo^e  for  restitution  of  their  former  rights ; 
or  for  inflicting  extraordinuy  pnnislmienti  on  atn^ 
dous  offonder^  and  gener^y,  upon  any  matter 
which  affected  private  persons.  (Dem.  &  Timoer, 
pp.  7i 5,  719.)  In  cases  of  thii  sort  it  was  settied 
by  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six 
thousand  dtisens  at  least  voted  in  (avour  of  it  This 
was  by  for  the  majority  of  those  citisens  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attendmg ;  for,  in  time  of  war  tlie 
number  never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in 
time  of  peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.  (Thne. 
vii.  72.)  < 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by 
ballot  in  the  eodesia  we  have  no  certain  infonna- 
tion ;  but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts 
of  law,  namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  peb- 
bles, or  sheUs,  put  into  urns  (koSIokpi)  ;  the  wnite 
for  adoption,  the  block  for  rejection  of  any  giren 
measure.    (Schol  od  AritL  Veep.  981). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  Peepkiama  (^^^ur/ui),  which  properly 
signifies  a  law  proposed  to  an  assembly,  and  ap- 
proved of  b^  the  people.  The  foim  for  drawing 
up  the  Psephisma  varied  in  differentages.  [Bovls.  ] 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (lAviroy  r^v  4KisKii(fie»)y 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people 
(Aristoph.  Ackam.  173)  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  continue  meetings  which  usually  began 
early  in  the  morning  (Id,  20)  till  after  sunset,  if 
one  day  were  not  suffident  for  the  oompletion  of 
any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  But 
an  assembly  was  soniethnes  broken  up  if  any  one. 
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t  Of  priTKte  indivithui],  decUued 
that  he  nw  an  unl&Tounible  omen,  or  peroeived 
thsnder  and  Kg*»*"<nfl^  The  flodden  amareooe  of 
nm  alio,  or  tte  tthodt  of  an  earthqvake,  or  any 
natmal  phacnflOMBon  of  the  kind  oaUed  Ztomt^iai^ 
waa  •  aaffideat  leaaon  for  the  haaty  adjoniniMnt 
of  aa  MaemUy.  (Ariatoph.  Nub.  579  ;  ThiM.  T. 
46L) 

We  have  already  elated  in  general  tenna,  that 
■Q  mattara  of  fttbUo  and  naUomal  intereat,  whether 
fiMeign  or  daneatie»  were  determined  upon  by  the 
pei^  in  their  aaMinbliei,  and  we  ahall  oonehide 
thia  article  by  elating  in  detail  what  aoBe  of  these 
BiatteiB  were.  On  this  point  Julias  PoUiix  (viii. 
95)  iafarms  ps  that  in  the  first  aasemUy  of  every 
prylany,  whidi  waa  called  ltvp^  the  ^ix^ipmvM 
ef  the  magistiatea  waa  held  ;  i.  e.  an  inquisitian 
inti}  their  conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  nnfovoor- 
able,  waa  followed  by  their  deposition.  In  the 
aome  aasemUy,  moreover,  the  €urayy?Jm  or  ex- 
inordinary  infonnationa  were  hud  before  the  peo- 
pie,  aa  wdl  aa  all  matters  relating  to  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  coontET  of  Attica  ;  the  rognlar  officers 
also  read  over  the  lists  of  confiscated  property,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  had  entered  npon  inherit- 
ancea.  The  aecond  was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
those  who  appeared  heforo  the  people  as  snppli- 
anta  for  some  fovonr,  or  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  assembly  without  incurring  a  penalty 
to  whioi  they  otherwise  would  have  been  liable, 
or  for  hidemnitj  previous  to  giving  information 
about  any  crime  in  which  they  were  accomplices. 
In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Hdcjo,  iL  e.  a  special  pennission  or  immunity.  In 
the  third  assembly,  ambassadois  from  foreign  states 
were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and  other 
public  matten  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is 
said  under  Eisanobua,  it  appears  that  in  cases 
which  required  an  extraordinary  trid,  the  neo{de 
aomettmes  acted  in  a  judicial  capaci^,  altnough 
they  uanally  refened  such  matten  to  the  court  of 
the  Heliaea.  There  wwe,  however,  other  cases  in 
which  they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for 
instnnfT,  the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an 
indmdmd  bemre  the  pe<^le  for  misconduct  in  the 
eceleaia.  (Aeach.  e.  Thnarek*  p.  5.)  Again,  on 
some  occaaiona  infimnation  (jtinfau^  was  simply 
laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  without  the  in- 
fonoant  making  a  r^guhur  impeachment ;  and  al- 
though the  flniu  determination  in  cases  of  this  sort 
waagawerggy  refoned  to  a  court  of  law,  still  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  might 
have  taken  eosniaBnoe  of  them  in  assembly,  and 
decided  upon  them  aa  judgea ;  just  as  they  did  in 
aome  instaneea  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tioo.  Msiaoyer,  in  turbulent  and  eoccited  times, 
if  any  one  had  incnired  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfiequently  passed  summary  sentence 
i^on  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
eatahlished  forms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phooson.  The  prooeedii^  called  irpo€oKii  and 
InrjrytAui  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
liirther  informataon  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
under  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  ef  the  people  in  assembly, 
ao  for  aa  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon*  were  very  limited  ;  in  foct,  strictly  speak- 
ing no  lawa  could,  without  viola^ng  the  ^irit  of 


the  Athenian  oonstitutian,  be  either  repealed  or 
enacted,  except  by  the  court  of  the  NofiMrtu  :  it 
might,  however,  doubtless  happen  that  ^^Itf/urra 
paued  by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  seneral 
and  permanent  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually 
w6ttM  or  hiwa  [NoBrorHarm]  ;  moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes,  it 
appears  that  in  his  days  the  institatisns  of  Solon 
had,  m  this  respect,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
new  laws  were  made  by  the  people  collectively  in 
assembly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  of 
the  nomethetae.  (Dem.  &  TImoot.  n,  744  ;  Ariatot 
PckL  iv.  4.) 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
eoimected  with  it,  and  the  regubtion  and  8|»propria- 
tion  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we  might 
expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  assemUy. 
The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  waa  under  the 
same  soperintcndenee  ;  a  foct  which  Pollux  briefly 
expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  people  decided 
in  the  fourth  assembly  ircpl  /«p6y  iraf  9^uigimf^ 
t.  e.  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  in 
which  the  citiaens  collectively  had  an  interest. 
Such,  for  example,  says  Schtfmaan  (pi  298),  **  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  ci  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  pubUc  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy, 
the  courts,  the  kws  and  institutions  of  the  state, 
and,  in  fine,  the  atate  itself:  ^  in  connection  with 
which  we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  were  called  dfj^oipceioi. 
Lastly,  as  Schomann  remarks,  **  the  people  likewise 
determmed  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  con- 
ferring rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or 
strangers,  or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  commonwealth.^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification 
of  a  religious  aasembly  or  chureh,  which  eedeaia 
bore  in  liUer  times,  sprang  from  its  eariitf  meaning 
of  an  assembly  in  general,  whether  of  the  con- 
stitnency  of  a  whole  state,  or  of  its  sub-divi- 
sions, such  aa  tribes  and  cantons.  See  Tribos  and 
DxMua.  [a.  W.] 

ECGLE'TI  (AcKXirret),  waa  the  name  of  an 
aasembly  at  Sparta,  and  aoeaoM  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  so-called  l$ner  a$ttmbfy  (^  fuitpii  Km- 
Xouiuhni  hcKXiiffla,  Xcn.  HO.  iii  8.  §  8).  Ita 
name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  assembly,  but  it  ia 
difficult  to  determine  of  what  persons  it  was  com- 
posed ;  since,  however^  Xenophon  {HdL  ii  4.  §  38) 
mentions  the  ephoTB  along  with  and  as  distinct 
from  it,  we  cannot  with  Tittman  {Gritdk,  Stoatm, 
p.  100)  and  Wachsmuth  (Hdi,  Alter,  vol  I  pp.  464, 
690,  2d  edit)^  consider  it  as  having  consisted  of 
the  Spartan  magistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some 
deputies  elected  firom  among  the  citiaens.  Afs 
however,  the  IffjcXip-oi  do  not  occur  until  the  period 
when  the  franchise  had  been  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  freedmen  and  aliens,  and  when  the 
number  of  ancient  citiaens  had  been  considoably 
thinned,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  lemer 
assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  ancient  citiaens, 
either  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  this  supposition 
seems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  fiict,  ^t  they 
appear  to  have  always  been  jealously  watchfiil  in 
upholding  the  ancient  constitution,  and  in  prevent^ 
ing  any  innovation  that  might  be  made  by  the 
ephors  or  the  new  citisens.  (TbirlwaU,  Hiit.  of 
Oreeetf  iv.  p.  372,  &c.) 

The  whole  subject  of  the  IkkXqtoi  is  involved  in 
difficulty.    Tittmann  thinks,  that  though  the  name 
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of  thiJB  aMcmbly  is  not  mentioned,  it  exiatcd  loqg 
before  the  Persian  wars,  and  that  in  many  caaee  in 
which  the  magiBtrates  (rcXt;,  Apxoirr^s  or  eipX'"^) 
are  said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  bcKKftrok,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  MUller  {Dor.  iii  5.  §  10),  who  ob- 
serves  tliat  the  magistrates  were  often  said  to  have 
decreed  a  measure  (especially  in  foreign  aifidrs), 
though  it  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole 
assembly  and  approTed  by  it ;  for  the  magistrates 
were  the  representatires  and  the  OEgaos  of  the 
assembly,  and  acted  in  its  name.  MUller  is  also 
of  opinion  that  ^KKKifroi  and  ^fcicXi^rla  are  identical, 
and  distinct  from  the  lesser  assembly,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  a  kind  of  select  assembly. 
But  his  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  convincing. 
The  iKicAiirot  and  the  lesser  assembly  are  men- 
tioned about  the  same  time  in  Grecian  history,  and 
prevbus  to  that  time  we  hear  of  no  assembly, 
except  the  regular  iKickJiffia  of  all  the  Spartans, 
(Sec  Xen.  HetL  v.  il  §  33,  tL  3.  §  3.)   [L.  S.] 

EBCDIC  US  (ficStirof),  the  name  of  an  ofRcer  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  whose  principal  duty  was  the  caie 
of  the  public  money,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  par- 
ties who  owed  money  to  the  state.    The  word  is 
translated  in  the  ancient  glossaries  by  copnttor,  an 
attorney.     (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiii.  56  ;  Plin.  Ep.  z. 
lU  ;  Gronovius.  de  Sett»rt.  iv.  3.  p.  277.) 
E'CDOSIS  {hao(nt\    [Fbnus.] 
KCHl'NOS  (Jx'wj).    [DiKB.] 
ECL0GEI3  {UXayus).     [Eisphora.] 
ECMARTYHIA  {iKfiaprvpia)^  signifies  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court 
Hia  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterwards,  upon  theur  swearing  to  its  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  causa.    They 
were  said  fiaprvpuy  r^v  infui^trvplay :  the  absent 
witness,  iKfiaprvpuv :  the  party  who  procured  the 
evidence,  iKtufTvpicof  noiuaQai.  It  was  considered 
as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that 
of  the  certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  descriptitm  of  hearsay  evidence, 
which  (except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  per- 
son)  was  not  admissible  at   Athens.    The  law 
^va8,  &Ko^f  ilvoL  fiopTvpuv  Tcdi'cwroT,  iKiutprvpltuf 
tk  irrtpopiov  koI  iZvydrov.    The  deponent  (like 
any  other  witness)  H'as  liable  to  an  action  for  fiilse 
testimony  if  the  contents  of  the  deposition  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  incor- 
rectly taken  down  or  forged,  in  which  case  the 
certifying  witnesses  wou^,  ,be  liable.     Therefore 
(Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was  usual  to  select  persons  of 
good  character  to  receive  such  evidence,  and  to 
nave  as  many  of  them  as  possible    (Isaeus,  Ve 
Pvrr,  H^red.  ^%  24,  cd.  Bckk.  5  Dem.  a  Sieph. 
pp.  1130,  1131.)    [Martyria.]       [C.  R.  K.J 
E'CPHORA  (iK^H^pd).    [FuNua.] 
ECPH  YLLOPHO'RIA  {iK<pvWo<popia),  [Ex- 
8ILIUM.] 
ECULEUS.     [Equulbus.] 
E'DERE  ACTIONEM.     [Actio.] 
EDICTUM.    The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of 
making  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magistratus 
popnli  Romani,  but  .it  was  principally  exercised  by 
the  two  praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the 
praetor  peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
In  tho  {tfovinces  by  the  praeses.    The  ciirule  acdiles 
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also  made  many  edicts,  and  their  jiuisdictioQ  wai 
exercised  (under  the  empire  at  least)  hi  the  pro- 
rinciaa  populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.  (Owns, 
L  6.)  There  was  no  edict  promulgated  in  the  pro^ 
Tinciae  Caesaris.  The  tribunes,  censon,  and  ponti- 
fices  also  promulgated  edicts  relatingto  the  matters 
of  their  respective  jurisdictionsL  The  edieta  are 
enumerated  by  Gaius  among  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,  and  this  part  of  the  Roman  law  ii  sometimes 
called  in  the  Pandect,  Jul  Honorarium  (Dig.  44. 
tit  7.  Sb  52),  apparenUy  because  the  edicts]  power 
belonged  to  those  magistmtes  only  who  hsid  the 
honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  pnetamm. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  7.)  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors 
were  the  most  important,  the  jiu  hononuium  was 
sometimes  called  jus  pnietorium ;  but,  properlj, 
the  jus  honorarium  was  the  term  imder  which  was 
oomprehended  all  the  edictal  law. 

Edictum  ugnifies,  generally,  any  public  notice 
made  by  a  competent  authority  (Tacit  An»,  i.  7  ; 
Liv.  sxd.  6,  il.  30).  But  it  specially  signifies^ 
under  the  republic,  a  rule  promulgated  by  a  msgis'- 
tratus,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album, 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  **  Unde  d/s 
phmo  recte  legi  potest**  From  this  circumstance, 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was 
annual,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor 
were  not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might 
coniinn  or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor^  and 
introduce  them  in^  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such 
adopted  rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitinm  (Cjt. 
ad  AtL  iil  23,  v.  21  ;  ad  Fam.  iiL  8 ;  in  Yprr^ 
i.  45),  or  vetus,  as  opposed  to  edictiim  novum.  A 
rcpentinum  edictum  was  that  rule  which  was  mado 
(proat  res  incidit)  for  the  occasion,  (/a. Terr.  iii. 
14.)  A  perpe^uum  edictum  was  that  jule  which 
was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  entering  i^pon 
offioie,  and  which  was  intended  to  i^ply  to  iMl  opms 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  during  the  yoar  of  $|s 
piiice:  hence  it  was  sqmeftimes  ^lled  also  antiua 
lex.  It  was  not  called  peKpetumn  because  tne 
rules  were  fixed,  but  becwise  each  praetor  pub- 
lished his  edict  upon  entering  on  his  office,  and 
thus  thera  was  a  perpetuum'  (continuous)  edictum. 
Until  it  became  ^e  practice  for  magistratus  te 
adopt  the  edieta  of  their  predecessors,  the  edieta 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rules  ; 
but  when  this  practice  became  common,  the  edieta 
(edictum  tralatitium)  soon  constituted  a  huge  body 
of  law,  which  was  practically  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  »ny  other  part  of  the  law..  The  several 
edieta,  whea  thus  established,  .were  designated  by 
the  names  of  iheir  promulgators,  ai  the  Edictum 
Carbon  ianum  ;  or  they  were  named  with  fe&renpe 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  which  they  esta- 
blished, as  Aquilifum,  Publiciana^  Rutiliana. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  caaiiot  be  his- 
torically shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistci^e 
established  for  the  administratipn  of  JMsti<^  oa  ac- 
count of  the  occupatiops  of  the  consuls,  And  ^lie 
consular  powea:  was.^he  representative  of  the  l^ii^ly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  .edicendi  .may  liave 
been  a  remnant  of  the  Jking\y  prerogative.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  edictal  power  wasj  early 
exercised,  and  so  &r  established,  that  the  jus  pnie- 
torium ivas  a  recognised  division  of  ^7  w  a^ 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  (t»  Verr,  i.  44),  in  whojSe 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  fonned  a.part  of.tlie 
r^ilar  study  pf  the  law.  i^  T^ea, }.  5.  il  ^3-) 
The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying  and 
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Kning  of  slaves  U  mentioned  by  Cicero  {de  Oj^,  iii. 
17)  ;  the  Edictiones  Aedilrtiac  are  alluded  to  by 
Plautiis  i^Oapt,  IT.  2,  r.  43)  ;  and  an  edict  i>f  the 
praetor  Peregrinos  is  mentioned  in  the  Lex  (lalliae 
Ciaalptnae,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city.  The  Lex 
Comeiia,  B.  &  67,  provided  against  abuses  of  the 
edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors  should 
decide  in  particular  cases,  conformably  to  their 
perpetual  edict  The  edicts  made  in  the  provinces 
art  olten  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were  founded 
on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  likePwise 
comprehended  rules  applicable  only  to  the  ad- 
rainutration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and  so  iar 
they  were  properly  edictum  provinciale.  Thus 
Cicen  {cd  AtL  vl  1)  says,  that  he  promulgated  in 
iiis  prorinoe  two  edicta  ;  one  provinciale,  which, 
flOnong  other  matters,  contained  every  thin^  that 
related  to  the  publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he 
gives  no  name,  rebting  to  matters  of  which  he 
nyt,  **  ex  edicto  et  postuhiri  et  fieri  solent^*  As 
to  all  the  rest,  he  made  no  edict,  but  dedared  that 
he  would  frame  all  his  decrees  ( decreta)  upon  the 
edieta  nrbana.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  the  edicta  already  formed  a  large  body 
of  law,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fiict,  that,  in 
his  time,  an  attempt  had  been  already  made  to 
reduce  it  into  order,  and  to  comment  on  it  Ser- 
vitts  Solpiciua,  the  great  jurist  and  orator,  the 
friend  and  contempoiary  of  Cicero,  addressed  to 
Bnitos  two  very  short  books  on  the  Edict;  which 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  (Pomponius, 
DJ^.  1.  tit  2.  s.'  2)  ;  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  work  of  Ofilius  was  an  attempt  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  various  edicta,  like  the  sub- 
■i^quent  compilation  of  Julian,  or  a  commentary 
like  those  of  many  Aibseqnent  jurists  (Ofiliuji 
edictum  praetoris  primus  diligenter  composuit). 

The  object  of  the  'Edict,  according  to  the 
Roman  jurists,  was  the  following  (Papinianns, 
Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  7):  — '*Adju\tmdi  vel  supplendi 
vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
pablicam :  **  the  Edict  is  also  descnbed  as  *^  viva 
vox  juris  civilis.**  It  was,  in  effect,  an  Indirect 
method  of  legishitmg,  and  it  was  the  means  by 
which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  en- 
larging and  sJtering  the  ezistmg  hw,  and  keeping 
tne  wbule  system  in  haitBony,  than  the  method  oi 
direct  legislation  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
ron«t  valuable  part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived 
from  the  edicts.  If  a  praetor  established  any  rule 
which  was  found  to  he  inconvenient  or  injurious, 
it  fell  into  disuse,  if  not  adopted  by  his  successor. 
The  publicity  of  the  Edict  must  also  have  been  a 
great  security  against  any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a 
magistiatus  would  hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a 
rule  to  which  opinion  had  not  by  anticipation  al- 
ready given  its  sanction.  Many  of  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated l^  the  Edict  were  merely  in  conformity 
to  existing  custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of 
contracts,  and  thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect 
of  converting  custom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cicero 
seems  to  mean  (de  IwotsA,  ii.  22),  when  he  says 
that  the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must 
generally  have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before 
any  magistntus  ventured  to  supply  them  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  he  must  have  conformed  to  the  so-called 
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natural  equity  (Jus  Naturale  or  Gentium).  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  he  presumed,  that  tlie 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public 
opinion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi. 
Iience,  a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were 
founded  on  the' so-called  jus  gentium  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of 
the  civil  law,  afid  of  additional  rules  of  law,  would 
become  the  more  apparent  with  the  extension  of 
the  Rdman  power  and  their  Intercourse  with  other 
natidhs.  'But  the  method  in  whi<ih  the  praetdi^ 
introduce  new  rules  of  law  was  altogether  con'" 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  Roman  institutions.  The 
process  was  slow  and  gradual ;  it  was  not  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  existed,  but  by 
adapting  it  to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  when 
a  right  existed,  or  was  recognised,  the  praetor 
would  give  an  action,  if  there  was  none  ;  he  would 
interfere  by  way  of  protecting  possession,  but  he 
could  not  make  possession  into  ownership,  and, 
accordingly,  that  was  effected  by  the  law  [Usu- 
CAPio]  :  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Publlciana  actio,  where  the  fiction 
was,  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  ownership 
by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Quiritium 
dominus  (Gains,  iv.  S6)  ;  and  he  also  aided  parties 
by  exccptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio.  [J  us.} 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 
and  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  failed  to  do 
jnstice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended  thd 
remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Pabliciana  actio.  This  change  pro- 
bably commenced  afWr  many  of  the  legis  actiopes 
were  abolished  by  the  Aebutia  lex,  and  the  neces- 
sity^ of  new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  in- 
troduced by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  doubt  uat  in  establishing  the  formulae  they 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  l^is  actiones.  It  ie 
the  conclusion  of  an  ingenious  writer  {Rhein.  Mu$. 
/Mr  Jurii,  1  p.  51,  Die  Oeeonomie  de$  JBdiotdSy 
von  HefTter),  **  that  the  edict  of  the  praetor  urbanus 
was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions  arranged 
after  the  model  of  the  old  leffis  actiones,  and  that 
the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
and  still  more  in  the  Digest** 

Under  the  euip-^rora,  there  were  many  commen- 
tators on  the  Edict  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo 
wrote  four  books  on  the  Edict,  nnd  a  work  of  his 
in  thirty  books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini, 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  (Dig.  4.  tit  8  s.  9.)  Salvius 
Julianas,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  of  Edictal  law  by  ordw  of  the 
emperor ;  the  work  was  arranged  in  titles,  ac- 
cording to  subjects  (Backing,  Iiutil.  L  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems, 
that  from  the  date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Per- 
petuum was  more  parUcularly  applied  to  this 
edictum  than  to  that  which  was  originally  and  pro- 
perty called  the  Edictum  Perpetuum.  Julian  ap- 
pears to  have  collected  and  arranged  the  old  edicts, 
and  he  probably  both  omitted  what  had  fiillen  into 
disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts,  thus  giving  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  ohaxacter.  The  work  of 
Julian  must  have  had  great  influence  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical  writings. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  edicts  of  the 
two  Roman  praetors,  together  with  the  Edictum 
Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  airule  aediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  m\  these  edicts. 
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they  oiuit  hsve  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject- 
uniter  of  them  was  different  We  know  that  the 
edicts  of  the  cizrule  aediles  were  the  subject  of 
distinct  treatises  bj  Gaius,  UlpiaD,  and  Paulus, 
and  the  Edictom  Promeiale  would,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  necessity  kept  separate  from  all  the  rest 
But  some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Edictum 
Perpetunm  of  Julianus  nutde  one  body  of  law  out 
of  the  edicta  of  the  piaetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus, 
that  there  was  also  incorporated  into  it  mnch  of 
the  Edictum  Prorinciale,  and  a  large  pert  of  the 
Edictum  Aedilitium,  as  an  appendage  at  least 
The  Edict  thus  arranged  and  systematised  was,  it 
is  further  supposed,  promulgated  in  the  provinces, 
and  thns  became,  as  fiir  as  its  provisions  extended, 
a  body  of  law  for  the  empire.  This  view  of  the 
edictum  of  Julianus  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
Italy  bemg  divided  by  Hadrian  into  the  dty  of 
Rome  with  its  appurtenant  part,  and  four  districts. 
The  niagistratus  remained  as  before,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor  was  limited  to  Rome  and  its 
territory ;  and  magistrates,  called  consulares,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  6me  of  Aurelius,  juridici,  were 
appointed  to  administer  justice  in  the  districts. 
As  the  edictal  power  of  the  praetor  was  thus 
limited,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julian)  is  the 
more  apparent 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict 
besides  those  above  enumerated.  They  were 
sometimes  simply  entitled  Ad  Edictum,  according 
to  the  citations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also 
other  juristical  writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the 
epitome  of  Hermogenianus.  (Dig.  1.  tit  5.  s.  2.) 
Ultimately,  the  writings  on  the  Edict,  and  those 
which  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Edict,  ob- 
tained more  authority  than  the  Edict  itself^  and 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  jurists,  as  excerpted  in  the 
Digest,  that  we  know  an3rthing  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  {(am.  It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian*8  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  Code,  to  smne  extent  followed  that  of  the 
Edict  The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the 
Edict  itself  were  divided  into  tituli  or  mbricae, 
and  these  into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached 
rules  were  named  dausulae  ;  and  some  parts  weare 
simply  named  edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum, 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Di^t,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is 
by  Wieling,  in  his  ^  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetai,** 
Franek.  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is 
by  a  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive 
de  Origine  Fatisque  Jurispmdentiae  Romanae  piae- 
sertim  Edictorom  Praetoris  ac  de  Forma  Edicti 
Perpetui,'*  Cell  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Digest  (tit  1)  is  on  the  Aedilitium  Edictum. 
<Zimmem,  Gt$ckickU  de*  Rom,  iHivattwitt ;  Ma- 
resoll,  Lekt  bu/ck^  &c  ;  Rein,  Das  Romitdte  Pritat' 
««c^,  &&,  Leipzig,  1836  ;  Savigny,  €fe$ekiehU  det 
AlLfAo,  vol.  i.  c  1 ;  Savigny,  Syttem^  &c.,  vol. 
i.  pp.  109,  &c,  1 1 6,  &c)  [O.  L.] 

EDICTUM  THEODORICl.  This  is  the  first 
fiollectroii  of  hiw  that  was  made  after  the  downfal 
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of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.    It  was  promnlgicted 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.  d.  500.    It  consisU  of  154  chapters, 
in  which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code 
and  NoveQae  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gre- 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententiae 
of  Paulus.    The  Edict  was,  doubtless,  drawn  up  by 
Ronuui  writers,  bnt  the  original  sources  are  more 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  other  compila- 
tion.   This  collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply 
both  to  the  Goths  (Barbari)  and  the  Romana,  so 
fiir  as  its  provisions  went ;  but  when  it  made  no 
alteration  m  the  Gothic  law,  that  kw  was  still  to 
be  in  force  for  the   Barbari ;  and  the  Roman 
law  was  still  to  prevail  for  the  Romans  in  thoee 
cases  to  which  the  Edictum  was  not  applicable. 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  or  rather 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Athalarich,  who  was 
a  minor,  completed  this  Edictum  by  a  new  one ; 
but  after  Narses  had  again  united  Italy  to  the 
dominion  of  Justinian,  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
was  established  in  Italy  (a.  d.  554),  and  the 
Edictum  of  Theodoric  had  no  longer  authority. 
The  opinion  of  modem  writers  as  to  Uie  design  and 
object  of  the  Edictum  of  Theodoric  is  by  no  means 
uniform.     There  is  an  edition  of  this  Edictum 
by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,   1816,   4to.      (Savigny, 
Ge$diuAte  (fes  A.  A.  &c. ;    fiOcking,  IfutU.  I 
89.)  [G.  L.] 

EEDNA  (fcSra).    [Dos.] 

EICOSTE  (€lKO<rri\  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.  c.  4 15,  in  the  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  raising  a  greater  revenue.  (Thuc.  vii.  28.) 
This  tax,  like  all  othen,  was  formed,  and  the 
farmers  of  it  were  called  eicostoiogi  (euco<rroAi(70i). 
It  continued  to  be  collected  in  &  a  405,  as  Aris- 
tophanes mentions  an  moostolcffua  ia  that  year 
(Ron.  848).  It  was  of  course  terminated  by  the 
issue  of  the  Pelopotinesian  war,  but  the  tribute 
was  afterwards  revived  on  more  equitable  prin- 
ciples under  the  name  of  Synttueu  {aima^is). 
(Bockh,  PubL  Boon,  ofAiluau^  pp.  325,  401,  2nd 
ed) 

We  also  read  of  an  eioosU  levied  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  in  Attica,  and  was  only  half 
of  what  had  been  levied  by  Peisistratus  himself. 
(Thuc.  vL  54.) 

EIREN  (cfpny)  or  IREN  (t(n\v\  the  name 
given  to  the  Spartui  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  CTierged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  Mdldren  (/t(«A- 
Xetpirr,  Plut  Lyo,  17).  When  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  exereise  a  direct 
influence  over  his  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  troops  in  battle.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  orignally  signified  a  commander. 
Hesychins  explains  "IfHUf^s  by  tkpxwres^  8i<£- 
Korres:  and  ct/n^i'd^ci  by  KpareZ  The  Ipivcs 
mentioned  in  Herodotus  (ix.  85)  were  certainly 
not  youths,  but  commanders.  (MUIler,  Doricmsy 
volii.  p.  315.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (eiVoTwyeis),  at  Athens,  were 
not  themselves  distinct  magistrates  ;  but  the  nama 
was  given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  them  for  the  purpoie  of 
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famgii^  »  canie  (ftUriy^ur)  into  a  proper  cooxt, 
[DiAXTSTAS ;  Dikjl]  The  cause  itself  was 
tried,  as  is  explained  under  Pikb,  by  dicasts 
choeeB  by  lot ;  but  all  the  preliminaiy  proceed- 
ings, such  as  receiving  the  accusation,  drawiuf  up 
the  ixhlictment,  introducinff  the  cause  into  court, 
&e^  were  ccmdacted  by  ue  regular  magistrate, 
who  attoided  in  his  own  department  to  all  that 
was  undexBtood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  nyyun^ia 
rof  9utamifU9v.  Thus  we  find  the  stiategi,  the 
It^gistae,  the  hriardrai  rww  hifuiaiofy  fpyw,  the 
iwifitXtrrtA  rov  ifiw^ov^  &c.,  possessing  this 
ijjtftoifia  I  but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any 
of  the  public  magistrates,  except  of  the  archons 
and  perhaps  of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  esj^cially  of  the  thes- 
nwthetae,  consisted  m  receivmg  accusations  and 
bringing  causes  to  trial  {uairftuf)  in  the  proper 
oourtsi     [Archon.] 

BISANGK'LIA  (6?«mry«Xfci),  signifies,  in  its 
primary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind  (Schdmann,  Dt  OmUii^  p.  181),  but, 
nnch  more  usually,  an  information  laid  before  the 
council  or  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of  state  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cnmstanoea.      Among  these    were  the  occasions 
upon  which  manifest  criiues  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
existing  laws  had  fiuled  to  anticipate  or  at  least 
deserit^  specifically  (&7pa^  &5iK^^Ta),  the  result 
of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  ior  the 
enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  {v6nos  €hceyy€\riH6s)^  that  a 
prosecator  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
•r  bvought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  £ulure  of  justice.      (Har* 
pocrat.  a  «.)     The  process  in  question  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  supply  these  deficiencies ;    it 
pointed  out,  as  the  authority  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  criminali^  of  the  alleged  act,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  to  which  applications  fat 
this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the  first  business- 
day  of  each  prytany  {icvpla  iKKKri<ria^  Harpocrat.), 
or  the  council,  which  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies    After  the  offence  had  been 
declared  penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount 
1^  the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same 
anthflfity  ;   and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
offenders  a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the 
future,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  ex- 
traordinary, and  not  originating  in  any  specific 
law,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  establishing  a 
penal  statute,  retrospective  in  its  first  application. 
(Lycuig.  e,  Leoorai,  p.  149,  ed  Steph.) 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus  (Xen.  IJdL  L  7. 
sab  fiiu)  clearly  shows  that  the  crime  charged 
against  the  ten  generals  who  fought  at  Arginnsac 
was  one  of  these  unspecified  offences.  The  decree 
of  the  senate  against  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues 
(Plut  ViL  Dee,  Orator,  p.  833,  e),  directing 
that  they  should  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
punished  as  traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence, that  their  delinquency  (vis.  having  under- 
taken an  embassy  to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four 
Himdred,  a  government  declared  illegal  upon  the 
roostatemeat  of  the  democracy),  did  not  amount 
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to  treason  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terov  but  Sb* 
quired  a  special  declaration  by  the  senate  to  render 
it  cognizable  as  such  by  the  Hcliaea.  Another 
instance  of  treason  by  implication,  prosecuted  as 
an  extraordinary  and  unspecified  crime,  i^pears  in 
the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in  the  q>eech  already 
cited,  accused  of  having  absented  himself  from  his 
country,  and  dropped  the  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  at  a  time  when  the  state  viras  in  immi« 
nent  danger.  Offences,  however,  of  this  nature 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor  indeed  the 
most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which  extraordi- 
nary denunciations  were  applicable.  They  might 
be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a  combina- 
tion of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impiety  in 
the  fimious  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of  which  a 
common  indictment  {ypo^)  was  admissible,  whea 
the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influence  in  the 
state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though  punishable 
by  the  ordinary  laws^  was  peculiarly  heinous,  or 
when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  permitted  by 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite  to  ao-  ■ 
complish  the  ends  of  justice.  (Schomann,  De  Com. 
p.  190  ;  Harpocrat)  Circumstances  such  as  these 
would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pretended  by  an  in- 
former to  excite  the  greater  odium  against  tha 
accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  much  more  frequent  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re« 
duce  his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it 
immediately  to  the  cognizance  of  the  council, 
which  had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  re* 
ject  it.  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  1 85.)  Schdmann  main- 
tains that  a  reference  to  this  body  was  also  neces- 
sary when  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  that  its 
agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permitting 
the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discussion, 
and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  informer.  The  thesmothetae  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viii.  87)  as  taking  part  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what 
occasion  they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  oon- 
jectureu 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  oT  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion,  three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than 
five  hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a 
court  competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  sraver 
character  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  tiiat  in 
the  case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing 
the  proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  He- 
liastic  court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms 
of  the  trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or 
other  reasons  they  required  the  sanction  .of  the 
assembly,  they  might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood 
to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  In  the  first 
case,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  the  council 
with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinair  court,  and  if, 
upon  the  assessment  of  penalties,  the  offence  seem- 
ed to  deserve  a  heavier  punishment  than  fell  with^ 
in  its  competency,  the  trial  was  transferred  to  a 
Heliastic  court,  by  the  delivery  of  the  sentence  of 
the  council  {Koerayvwrts)  to  the  thesmothetae  by 
the  scribe  of  the  prytanes,  and  upon  these  officeni 
I  it  then  devolved  to  bring  the  criminab  to  justice. 
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(Dem.  6.  Timocr.  p.  720.)  The  accused  were  in 
the  trtesnwhile  put  into  p^MO  for  safe  costodiv'  "by 
the  ftttthority  of  tfhe  council  When  tb^  metice 
was  obyiously  be^'ond  the  reach  of  the  senatc^s 
oompetency,  the  trial  wna  dispensed  Wfth,  and  ^ 
decree  immediately  dratvn  up  for  submitting  the 
cause  to  a  superior  coort 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  ^  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  rote  of  the  peojde,  asso-' 
ciated  other  public  adrocates,  generally  ten  in  num- 
ber, with  the  mformer,  who  i^cceftea  a  dmchmA 
each  from  the  public  treasury  (ervrfryopot).  ^nd 
b«>8ides  these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other 
citizen  to  yolunteer  liis  st'rtices  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  If  the  information  were  laid  before 
the  assembly,,  either  by  the  accqser  nimself^  or  the 
senate,  the  first  proceedings  in  the, cause  had  .for 
their  object  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence, 
or  the  apparent  culpabili^  of  the  accused ;  and  this 
being  decided  by  a  rote  of  the  people  after  a  public 
discussion,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and 
the  penaky  were  next  fixed.  In  the  eoaeof  the 
ttD-gemnls,  the  asseml^ly  di]:^(^d,  that  the^senato. 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
phui  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  cxtisen.  The  assembly  veiy  ofteii 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastif  courts;  but 
occasionally  undertook  the  trial  itself ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  #ccus«d  of  treason,  we  lire .  tpld 
(Xen.  L  c)  that  he  made  his  defence  to  the  nssem- 
blfi  in  chains,  and  with  if  keeper  upon  either  jside  }, 
and;*  according  to  another  authority  (Schol.  ad 
Arittopk,  EcdBs.  1081),  that  the  time  for  such  de- 
fence was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  .by 
ballot,  two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  tor 
this  purpose.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no 
penalty  if  he  obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  n 
fifth  of  the  judges  ;  otherwise^  he  was  liable  ti>  n 
fiMrof  a  thflusand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample 
dlteussion  of  the  trials  in  question  the  reader  is  re- 
iiBrred  to  SchSmann  {De  G/tnitua^  c  iii). 

Besides  the  chiss  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name'  of  eisangelia,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
same  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resembling  it 
in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  Tho  fint  of 
these  consists  of  cases  of  alleged  «cdic»(ns,  i.  e, 
w^ong  done  to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women^ 
or  orphans.  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer 
laid  his  indictment  before  the  archon,  if  the 
aggrieved  persons  were  of  a  free  Attic  fiunily  ;  or 
before  the  polemarch,  if  they  were  resident  aliena. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  citizen  might  undertake  the  aoousa- 
tion  ;  that  the  informer  was  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whatever  upon  foiling  to  obtain  a  verdict  '  With 
respeet  to  the  aoouaed  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause 
must  have  been  ri^trr^r,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  court  would  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  eisangelia.  was  available  against  one  of 
the  public  arbitrators  (8«ui^n|t)»  when  any  one 
complained  of  his  having  given  an  unjust  verdict 
■gainst  him<  The  information  was  in  this  case 
laid  before  the  senate;  and  that  the  magistrate 
who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
himaeli^  might  be  punished  by  disfranchisement, 
we  know  from  the  instance  mentioned  by  Demos- 
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thenes  (c  Meid.  ,p.  542. 14).  This  p^^^qgc^  Jffiyf^ 
ever,  and  wa  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  con; 
I  stitutcs  the  whole  of  our  iiiifpnuatipn  ppon.  the 
subject  '  (Hudtwttlcker,  tt^  Oi^  i>iiUeLu:\9  • 
Meier,  A  U.  Process^  p.  ^70.)  t J.  p.  M.'] 

.  '  ErSlTfc'RI A  (tltririipia),  scnV.  i'^pd,'  sacrificr s 
,  which  w^re  offered  at  Athens  b^  ih^  senate  be- 
fore the  seSMOn  began,  in  honour  ff  "^  ^^°^  Bou. 
,  \euoii.  e.  Zeus  and  Athena,  (^i^tipn.  IH  PJior* 
p.  7ji9  ;  BiJckh,  Corp.  tnscrxvi^  \.  p.  6*1.),.  The 
sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  libations,  and.  a 
common  meal  (or  all  the  senators^  ^(ncmostb-  tk^ 
Fafw.  Leg.  p.  40pr  24;.cwmpared  Vilh  .^, J^/^V. 
p.  552.  2,  where  titrtrripia  are  ea\c[  to,  be,  ifered^ 
for  the  senate,  Mp  r^s  0oi/\^5)^  *  ^     ^     '' 

duidas  (*.  c^.)  calls  the  efcrW^pia  a  fcsjitff  ^?jir— ; 
the  first  of  every  year— on  wliich  all.  the  Atbu^i^uug^ 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  oifice,  and  .oi^  which 
the  senate  ofl^rod  up  sacrifices  for  tl^e  purpose  o{ 
obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  go4s  for  the. new. 
magistrates.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the 
further  remarks  lie  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
a  gross  miBunderstandiug  of  ihe  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes (De  Fait.  Leg,  p.  400),*  to  which  ie  refenu 
Schumann  (DeComit  p.291,  tnyUl.)  a4<^ts  th^i 
account  of  Suidas,  and  r^jccis  the^  other  statenteni 
without  giving  any  reason.  ,[1*^  S.]    . 

,  EI'SPHORA  (f2<rif»o/Ki),.lite|»l^acontribi]tion 
or  tribute,  was  an  extrao^inaiy  tax  on  .p^npi^rt^ 
raised  at  Athens,  whenever  the  ^leans  of  jtne^ttaitA 
were  not  sufficient  to  caiyy,  on  a  war,  „  Themon^ 
thus  Piised  wqs  sometimes  called  r^  Kwrapi^^nara^ 
ODenio«th-  c  TVmocr.  p.  731.)    We  must  .carefullf- 
distinguifih  between   this  ,tax   and  ^he  .variom^ 
liturgies  which  consisted  in.  personal  ordixect^  sexw 
vices  which  citizens  hac|  l|o  perforUH  wheceaa  the^ 
'  fl(r^>opd  consisted  .in  paying  a.cerli^in  contcibu^ioii 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  A  wan  ^  Some 
ancient  writers  de  not  always  clearly  dietiiyiish, 
between  the  two,  and   Ulpian  on  Demofti^enaa 
{OfyniA,  il  p.  S3, «.)  entirely  oonfounds  them  ;.and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  these,, inaccuracies. .that  thia 
subject  is  involved  in  great  diificulties.    At  the 
time  when  annies  conpisted  only  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  equipped,  themselves  and  aerved  without 
pay,  thejnilitaty  service  was  indeed  pothii^  but  a 
species  of  extraordinarj^  Htimgr ;  but  when  mer- 
cenaries were  hired  to  .perform  tbe  duties  of  the 
citizens,  when  wvs  became  miore  expensive  and 
frequent,  the  state  wm  obliged  to  levy  conMfiiu- 
tions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be  ftble  to  caoj 
them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid  money  for 
services  which  previously  they  had  per^naed  in 
person.  >   -  . 

It  is  not  quite  certain  wben  tbia  property-tax 
was  introducod  ;  for,  although  it  y^  commonly  in- 
feired,  from  ^  passage  in  Tbucydides  (iii.  )l9)y  that 
it  was  first  instituted  in  42S  E.&  in  ordsr  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Mytilene*  yet  we 
find  tlff^tofA  mentioned  at  an  earlier  period.  (See 
Antipb.  litnML  1 6.  c.  12 ;  Xsaeus,  Ai  j>taiA^.  c.37  ; 
and  Tittniann,  GrwA.  Staatmk  p.  41,  nete  31)  ; 
and  even  the  passage  of  Thucydides  admits  of  an 
interpretation  ^nite  in  accordance  with  thisi  {»  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  that  he  merely  lyeant  to 
say,  that  so  huge  an.  amount  as  200  ^nts  had 
never  before  been  raised  as  tlr^^o^  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  year  428  B.4i..;tW. pro- 
pers-tax seems  to  have  fiieqncBtly  been  mised*  fb^ 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes  {Eqtdt.  ^2^1 ) 
■peaks  of  it  as  something  of  cumninn  ooenrenor. 
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Sttch  A  oontributiou  oould  nerer  be  ralaed  ^ihout 
a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  fixed  upon  the 
UBOoat  required  (Demosth.  o.  Polyd,  p.  1208  ; 
Arittoph.  Ecdes.  818)  ;  the  generals  superintended 
hs  collectioo,  and  presided  in  the  courts  where 
disputes  connected  with,  or  arising  jErom,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  tax  were  settled.  (Wolf^  Proleg,  m 
Lepti*.  p.  94  ;  Demosth.  &  BoeoL  p.  1002.)  Such 
ditputes  aeem  to  hare  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
penonal  enmi^  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  aoiottnt  of  their  property.  (Aristoph,  I.  c ; 
I>eiaoith.  cAphob.  p.  815.)  The  usual  expres- 
ffoos  for  payinff  this  propers-tax  are :  €Ur<f>4ptiy 
Xpifiara,  cl<r^^iy  tls  rov  ir6Ktfioyj  tU  r^y  (Tm- 
mpUof  Ti|f  r6\€C0S  6i(r^opJb  €l(r<^4ptiv^  and  those 
who  paid  it  were  called  id  thr<p4f>otn'€f.  On  the 
occasion  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  the  amonnt 
which  was  raised  was,  as  we  have  seen,  200 
talents,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  taxable  property 
to  have  been  20,000  talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent.  (B&kh,  PubL  Econ.  p.  520,  2d  edit.)  On 
other  occasions,  the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  republic  at  the  time  ; 
we  have  accounts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a 
hmidredth,  and  a  five  himdredth  part  of  the  tax- 
able property. 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
die  standard  according  to  which  the  cto'^pa  was 
fused,  until  in   877  b.  gl,  in  the  archonship  of 
Ntosinicos,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which 
the  people,  for  the  piupose  of  fixing  the  rates  of 
Uie  property -tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
syimnariae  (av/ifiopUu)  or  classes,  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  made  for  the  trierarchy. 
(PhiiocLegHidffarpocraL  t.v,  ^vfifiopta ;  Demosth. 
c  AndroL  p.  606  ;  Ulpian,  ad  DemoHh,  OlptiJi.  ii. 
p.  S3,  c.)     The  nature  of  this  new  census,  not- 
withstanding the  minute  investigation  of  Biickh 
iJhM.  EooH,  book  ir),  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scnrity.      Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according   to 
Ulpian,  appointed  ]20  of  its  wealthier  citizens, 
who  were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
property,  called  symmoriae,  each  consistinff  of  sixty 
persons  ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
two  symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  castt  of  urgent 
necessitT,  to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum 
required  fnr  the  wuf^>opd  (yrpokttripbpd^  Demosth.  o. 
MO,  p.  564,  &e.).     When  the  wants  of  the  state 
had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advanced 
the  money  oould  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  adTanced  it.    The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoriae  was  1200,  who 
were  cenddered  as  the  tiepresentatrves  of  the  wh6le 
repahUe  ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bdckh  Justly  ob- 
serves^ be  absurd  to  sirppoee  wHh  Ulpian  that 
these  1200  alone,  piiid  the  property-tax,  and  that 
idl  ^^lest  wef^  exempt  from  it     The  whole 
census  of  6000  (Demostk  Ih  Synanor.),  cn^  ihore 
■ccmately  ef  5750  talents  (Polyb.  n.  62.  §  7),  was 
niely  not  the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the 
taxable  property  of  tibe  whole  republic    Many 
othen,  therefore,  though  their  property  was  smaller 
than  tfist  of  the  1200,  must  httve  contributed  to 
the  clr^opdy  and  Aeir  property  must  be  considered 
as  isdadM  in^  the  eensiu  of  5750  talents  of  tax- 
able pnperiy.  •' 

Th^  lodr  of  1200  iraa,  aKM^ing  to  Ulpian, 
also  divided  into  four  elaases,  each  eonsiating  of 
SOO:-  '^TIM  fi»f  -  elesi^  or  ihe  rithest,  were  the 
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leaders  of  the  symmoriae  {^ytfUpts  ovfifAOfHm-)^ 
and  are  often  called  the  three  hundred  kot*  ikoxh^'* 
They  probably  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
symmoriae,  and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the 
demarchs,  had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Oihei 
officers  were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the 
rates,  and  were  called  Iwiypapus^  JilarYpa(pfTs^^  or 
4KXoy€7s,  When  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
pressing,  the  300  leaders,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  300  included  In  the  second  class — for 
Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion  of  hia  remark,  states 
thsUt  the  richer  symmoria  of  every  phyle  had  to 
perform  this  duty  —  advanced  the  money  to  thti 
others  on  the  above-mentioned  terms  (Demosth.  c. 
Phaenipp,  p.  146),  which,  however,  was  never 
done  unless  it  was  decreed  by  the  people.  (Demosth. 
e.  Poljfd.  p.  1209.)  The  rates  of  taxation  for  the 
four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  grea^  proba- 
bility by  Bockh  {PubL  Ecotu  p.  519,  2d  edit), 
fsom  whose  work  the  following  table  is  taken :  — 

PirH  CSitiss,  /rom  twdve  ialmts  t^iwtmU, 

Property.    TszaUe.  Tkxd>Ie  Capital.       on3S3»pS 
500  taL    .    i    .     100  tal.    •    .    .        5  tal 
100   «      .    i    .      20  „      .    ,    .        1   „ 


50  „ 
15  „ 
12   « 


i 
i 
i 


10 


30  min 


2  tal  24  min.      720  dlrach. 


Stooitd  Clan,  from  tut  tedents  and  upwardij  hid' 

under  tieehe.  » 

Ttasble  CapllaL  ofHSSwK 
1  taL  5Q,min:  550dcaclv' 
1  „  40  „  500  «,  .  i 
1  „  20  „  400 
1  ,^  10  ^  350 
i    •       ...     300 


Property. 

11  tal 
10 

8 

7 

6 


n 

.9* 


liable 

•  4 
■  i 
.  4 


l%ird  CMastf  from  two  UdhUt  tipwarda,  IkU  undet 

ti».  '  ^ 

l^xable  Capttd. 

37^^  muv    , 

30 

22^ 

18^ 

15 


Piupertyi 

5   tal 

4 
3 


9* 

n 


thxable 

:  t  : 


n 
n 


JPn]|MVty*tftX- ( 
ofl^SUhpail^, 

187^  diucht^ 

150 

112^ 

934 

75 


n 
n 


FottrtA  Oats,  Jrwn  twenty-Jhe  mma«  itptMrdt,  but 
■under  ittm  talentt. 


Property.    Ttoabl&  Taxable  Capital 


litaL    . 

t^ 

1    ,»     . 

^- 

45  milk   ». 

tV 

30    „     .. 

^ 

25    „     •: 

^ 

>l»' 


Piuperly^tair 
oTMOthparl.' 

45  .drachm 

'  15  •    (n  'fi'I 


9Q0  dcsch. 
OOjO   .„ 
450  ..  |». 
300^    M< 
.    250   ..ir 

Every  bnfe  h*d  to*  pay  Bi«' tax  in  'the  *ph^<4^ 
wheto  his  latidM  property'lay;  as  Uppeof^  fHiri' 
the  oration  of  Demdstfteneilf  against  Fogies  •ah^d' 
if  tMf  one  T^fctted  to  pay,  the  state-  had  V tiiht  w 
confiscate  his 'eiteU^^  but  nbt'tti punii^  the^in^i^' 
▼idual  with  atimia.    (Dcimosth.  c.  Atkdrot.  p.  609; 
e.  ThiuHrat,  p.  752.)    But  if  any  one  thoiigixt  that 
his  property  was  taxed'  highef  than  tbsit  of  ahotliei*' 
man  on  whom  juster  ohdiM  could  be  made,  he  h$A  ■ 
the  right  to  call  upon  this  perwHi  to  take  the  offictf ' 
in  his  BteAd,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  ekchah^e^; 
of  property.    [ANTioons.]     No  Athenian;  oM- 
the  other  hand,  if  belenging  to  the  tax^payin'«f , 
classes,  could  be  exempt  from  the  9la^opd^  not  e^^' 
the  deafeeitdafrts  of  Harmodiuk  and '  Aristogi^n;^ 
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(DemoBth.  e.  JjtpfyL  p.  462,  &c)  Orpbans,  though 
exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  pro- 
perty-tax, u  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sjiumoriae 
for  ten  yean  (e.  Mid.  p.  565  ;  compare  Isaeus, 
ap.  Dionys.  Isaeus,  p.  108  ;  or  Orat.Graeo.  ToLvii. 
p.  331,  ed.  Reiske).  Kyen  trierarchs  were  not 
exempt  from  paying  the  tltripoftd  themselves, 
although  they  coiud  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
irpofiffi^pd.  (Demosth.  e.  Potyd,  p.  1209,  o.Pkae' 
nipp,  p.  1046.)  It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise 
subject  to  it,  tor  the  only  instance  we  have  of  any 
exception  being  made  is  one  of  aliens.  (Mann, 
Oxon.  ii.  xxiv. ;  Bockh,  PubL  Eeom,  p.  538.) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  ^Iff^pi^  see  the  fourth  book  of  Bdckh's 
FnUie  Eeonotny  of  Athens;  Wolf,  Profegomena 
in  Ltptin. ;  Wachsmuth,  llellen.  AUerth.  voL  ii 
p.  d8,  2d  edit ;  Hermann,  Pol,  AnL  o/  Graeee^ 
§  162.  [L.  a] 

ELAEOTHE'SIUM.  [Balneae,  p.  190.] 
ELAPHEBO'LIA  (i\wpri€6?ita\  the  greatest 
festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis.  in  Phocia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commemo> 
ration,  it  is  sud,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thcssalinns,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. (Plut.  De  Mul.  VirL  p.  267  ;  Paus.  x. 
85.  §  4.)  The  only  particular  which  we  know  of 
its  celebration  it|  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake 
(JfKa^Ms)  was  made  on  the  occasion.  (A  then.  xv. 
p.  646.)  These  cakes  were,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a  stag  or 
deer,  and  oiFered  to  the  goddess.  The  festival  of 
the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Etymol.  Magn.  *.  f>.  *K\eupri€okn&y.)  [L.  S.] 
ELAPHEBO'LION.  [Calbndaridm.) 
ELECTRUM  (fiK^icrpos  and  llXetcrpov),  is 
used  by  the  ancient  writers  in  two  diiferent  senses^ 
either  for  a:nU>er  or  for  a  mixture  of  metals  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  ex- 
cept as  a  substance  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding,  with  respect 
to  several  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it  is  used.  If 
we  could  determine  which  was  first  known  to  the 
Ore(4is,  the  mineral  or  the  metal,  the  subject 
would  be  simplified  ;  but  the  only  means  we  have 
of  determining  this  question  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passages  in  Homer.  If,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  those  passages  refer  to 
amber,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  two'bld  use  of 
the  wfM-d  suggests  itself ;  namdy,  that  thfr  word 
originally  meant  amber^  and  thnt  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  mixed  metal,  because  its  pale  y^ow 
colour  resembled  that  of  amber.  Etymologically, 
the  word  is  probably  connected  with  ^X^jcrotp,  the 
nin,  the  root-meaning  being  hriUianL  (Pott,  £iym. 
Fonch,  pt  i.  p.  237  :  this  derivation  was  known  to 
Pliny, /f.  N.  xxxvii  2.  s.  11*.  Buttmann'S  deriv- 
atjon  from  IXwot,  to  druto,  is  objectionable  both  on 
philological  and  historical  grounds :  the  attractive 
power  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  discovered  long  after 
the  mineral  was  first  known.) 

The  woid  occurs  three  times  in  Homer ;  in  two 
cases  where  mention  is  made  of  a  necklace  of  gold, 
bound,  or  held  together,  iiK^icrpowiv^  where  the 
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plunl  is  almost  alone  safficient  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  is,  with  amber  bead$,  (Od.  xr  460,  xviil. 
295.)  In  the  former  passage  the  necklace  Is 
brought  by  a  Phoenician  merchant  The  other 
passage  is  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Me* 
nelans,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
brilliancy  of  copp;^>r  (or  bronze)  and  gold,  and 
electrum,  and  silver,  and  ivory.  (Od.  ir.  73.) 
Now,  since  the  metallic  electrum  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  a  small  poiUoa  of  silver,  the  enumera* 
tion  of  it,  as  distinct  from  gold  and  silver  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  ;  also,  the  supposition  that 
it  means  amber  asrees  very  well  with  tha  subse- 
quent mention  of  ivoiy :  moreover,  the  order  of 
the  words  supports  this  view ;  for,  applriDg  to 
them  the  principle  of  parallelism,  —  wnicn  is  so 
common  in  early  poets,  and  among  the  rest  in 
Homer,  —  and  remembering  that  the  Homeric  line 
is  really  a  distich  divided  at  the  caesura,  we  have 
yo/irf  and  atnber  vesy  aptly  contrasted  with  tUf^r 
and  ivory : 

iced  itfyipw  ^  A4^arrof. 

In  this  last  passage,  Pliny  understood  the  wood 
to  mean  the  metallic  electrum  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authority  on  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer  is  worthless :  and  indeed  the  Latin 
writers  seem  generally  to  have  understood  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  metal,  rather  than  of 
amber,  for  which  they  have  another  word,  me- 
einwn.  In  Hesiod's  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (v.  141),  the  word  again  occurs,  and 
we  have  ffypmm^  and  v^tfe  ivory^  and  eUiirmm^ 
connected  with  Mhiuing  gM  and  eyanu$^  where 
amber  is  the  more  natural  interpretation  ;  adthoagh 
here  again,  the  Roman  imitator,  Virgil,  evidently 
understood  by  it  the  metal.  (Aen,  viii.  402.)  For 
the  discussion  of  other  passages^  in  which  the 
meaning  is  nH»e  doubtful,  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Sciler  and  Jacohitx,  and 
especially  Buttmann's  Mytholoffua^  Supp.  I.  UtAcr 
das  EUdronj  vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  foil. 

The  earliest  passage  of  any  Greek  writer,  in 
which  the  word  is  certainiy  used  for  the  metal,  is 
in  the  Ant^one  of  Sophocles  (1038),  where  men* 
tion  is  made  of  Indiaji  gold  and  the  dectnan  <^ 
Sardity  as  objects  of  the  highest  value;  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  is  here  meant  is  the  pale 
gold  deposited  by  certain  rivers  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  Pactolus,  which  contained  a  consi- 
derable alloy  of  silver.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  naUvs  dedrum;  but  the  compound  was  also 
made  artificially.  Pliny  states  tnat  when  gold 
contains  a  fifth  part  of  silvei^  it  is  called  tleebrwn  ; 
that  it  is  foond  in  veins  of  gold  ;  and  that  it  is 
also  made  by  art :  i^  he  adds,  it  contains  more 
than  a  fiflh  of  silver,  it  becomes  too  brittle  to  be 
malleable.  Among  its  pn^rties  are,  according  to 
the  same  author,  the  leneeting  the  light  of  a  lamp 
more  brightly  than  silver,  and  that  a  cup  of  native 
electrum  detects  the  presence  of  poison  by  certain 
signs.  One  cannot  but  suspect  t^t  the  last  state- 
ment is  copied  from  some  Greek  writer,  who  made 
it  respecting  amber,  on  account  of  the  similar  pro- 
perty that  used  to  be  attributed  to  opaL  (Plin. 
/f.  N,  xxxiii.  4.  s.  23,  with  Hardnin^s  note ;  oomp. 
ix.  50.  s.  65  ;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  6.)  Isideius  aJse  dis- 
tinguishes the  thxee  kinds  of  eSectrum,  namely, 
(I)  amber;  (2)  the  metal,  (bund  in  its  natunl 
state  ;  (3)  the  metal  artificially  composed  of  tkrtm 
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fuU  of  gpld  and  am  of  sQver,  proportioni  differ- 
ing from  tboie  mentioned  by  PUnj.  (laid.  xti. 
2S.) 

Bectnim  wm  naed  for  plate,  and  the  other 
anilar  porpoees  for  which  gold  and  silver  were 
employed.  It  wu  alao  need  as  a  material  ibr 
nuatj,  Lampridiu*  tells  lu,  that  Alexander 
Sererat  gtmck  coins  of  it ;  and  coins  are  in 
exiitenee,  of  this  metal,  struck  by  the  kings  of 
Botporas,  by  SyiacuBe,  and  by  other  Oreek 
lUtes.  (Eekhel,  Dod.  Nvm,  Vet,  rol  I  pp.  xxiy. 
HT.)  [P.S.] 

EliEPHAS  (tx4^).  As  we  h^ve  to  speak 
of  ivoty  chiefly  i^  connection  with  Oreek  art,  we 
place  what  we  haye  to  say  of  it  vnd^r  its  Oreek 
name,  in  preference  to  the  proper  Latin  word 
Ebv.  (JE^tpkaniui  is  also  used  in  poetry  for 
irory  ;  Viig.  Gtorg,  iii,  26,  Atn,  iii,  464,  yi,  896.) 
In  the  early  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Pindar,  the  word  inyariably  means  teory,  never  the 
diepioaf  /  just  because  the  Greeks  obtained  ivory 
bjr  oommeree  hng  belbre  they  ever  saw,  or  had 
oMasioB  to  speak  o4^  the  animal  Cren  which  it  was 
obuined.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that  the  word  ttymologieally  signifies  the 
sninuU,  being  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Anbic,  Alepk  and  EUft  which  means  an  ox  or 
other  huge  graminivorooa  animal ;  that  ia  to  say, 
the  OredcB  received  the  nbttimee  ivory,  together 
vith  the  name  of  the  animal  which  produces  it,  and 
BstarsDy  applied  the  latter  to  the  fonner.  (Re> 
spectmg  the  name  see  further  Liddell  and  Soott^ 
Uxieoik^  and  Pott^  Ehfn.  Fonek,  pt  i.  p.  Ixxxi.) 
Herodotna,  as  might  be  expected  ftxmi  his  researches 
in  Alia  and  Africa,  knew  that  ivory  came  from 
the  teeth  of  th«  elephant  (iv.  191  ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
▼iii.  3.  s.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  writers  as 
Isieas  Jnba  (Plin.  L  &)  and  Pausaniaa  (v.  12.  s.  1.) 
fen  into  the  miatake  of  regarding  the  tusks  as 
boras. 

The  eaiUest  mention  of  ivory  in  a  Oreek 
viiter  ia  in  a  paasage  of  the  Iliad  (v.  583),  where 
it  appeals  aa  an  ornament  for  hameaa  (^fa  K^M 
tKi^ianiy,  In  the  Odyssey  its  use  aa  an  article  of 
Ivxiiiy  is  so  often  referred  to,  that  it  is  needless  to 
cnmnerate  the  passages,  which  prove  how  exten- 
"▼ely  the  Phoenician  traders  had  introduced  it 
into  the  Oreek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt 
also  into  Oieeco  Proper.  It  appean  among  the 
onuonenta  of  honsea,  furniture,  veaaela,  annonr, 
iMness,  and  ao  forth.  Neither  is  there  any  oo- 
osion  to  trace  ita  continQed  iiae  among  the  Oreeka 
sod  Romana,  down  to  the  Inxuriona  and  expensive 
period  of  the  empire,  when  the  supply  furnished  by 
incfcaaed  oommeroe  waa  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
prodigioaB  ^nantity  of  elephanta,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  ahwightera  of  the  amphitheatre;  It 
wu  used,  not  only  as  an  ornament  for,  but  as  the 
eatire  material  of  ehaira,  beda,  footatoola,  and  other 
fanitaie,  atatoea,  ilutea,  and  the  framea  of  lyrea, 
besidca  many  other  objecta. 

The  most  important  wplication  of  ivory  waa  to 
works  of  art,  and  eapectaUy  to  those  statues  which, 
being  compoaed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
chiTseiephantine  (x^MraXflfdvrim). 

The  art  of  chryaelephantine  atatoary  muat  be 
Rgarded  aa  a  diatinct  anbdiviaion,  different  from 
futrog  in  bronae,  and  aeulptoring  in  marble,  and 
indeed  mora  nnriy  connected  with  carving  in 
wood^aa  ia  even  indicated  by  the  application  of  the 
Qsme  (oara  to  the  master  worka  iu  this  art  (Stmb. 
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viii  p.  372).  While  the  aculntor  wrought  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  haa  been  compara- 
tively n^lected  in  the  early  stages  of  art,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  working  it,  while  the 
statuary  reproduced  m  a  more  durable  substance 
those  fi>rms  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  materia],  another  class  of  artists  developed 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  original  branch  of 
sculpture,  carving  in  wood,  which,  on  account  of  ita 
facility,  had  been  the  most  extensively  practised 
in  early  timea,  eapecially  for  the  atatues  of  the 
gods.  (Comp.  Statuaria,  and  Did.ofBioff.  art. 
Daedalnt.)  The  rude  wooden  images  were  not 
nnly  improved  in  form,  but  elaborately  decorated, 
at  first  with  colours  and  real  drapery,  and  after^ 
wards  with  more  costly  materials.  The  fint  greai 
atep  in  their  improvement  was  to  make  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet,  of  white  marble ;  such  statues 
were  called  acrolithg.  The  next  was  to  aubsUtute 
platea  of  ivory  for  the  marble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  use  of  beaten  gold  in  place  of  real 
drapery,  constituted  the  ckryaeUphantine  staiuet. 
This  art  was  one  of  those  which  have  attained  to 
their  perfection  almost  aa  aoon  aa  they  have  re- 
ceived their  first  development  There  were  some 
works  of  this  description  before  the  time  of  Phei- 
dias* ;  but  the  art,  properly  regarded,  waa  at 
once  created  and  perfected  by  him  ;  and  the  reaaon 
for  its  immediate  perfection  was,  that  the  artist 
waa  prepared  for  bis  work,  not  only  1^  his  genius, 
but  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
hws,  and  the  technical  prooesseS|  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art. 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  as  practised  by  Phei- 
dias,  combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  great  works  of 
the  age,  the  elemmts  of  colossal  grandeur,  exqui- 
site beim^  and  delica<7  of  material,  and  the  most 
rich  and  elaborate  subsidiary  decorations.  The 
general  effect  of  his  Zeus  or  Athena  was  that  of 
the  most  imposing  grandeur  and  the  most  perfect 
illusion  to  which  art  can  attain.  In  a  bronse  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
illusion  of  reality ;  but  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  the  soft  tints  of  the  ivoiy,  the 
coloured  eyes  and  the  ffolden  robe  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures and  the  figure,  waa  almoat  that  of  looking 
upon  the  praetau  ntimen.  These  statues  were  the 
highest  efibrta  ever  made,  und  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatir  with 
an  external  appearance  of  reality ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  immediate  effect  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  lasting  fame  which  he  would  have 
obtained  if  he  had  executed  his  greatest  works  in 
a  more  durable  raateriaL 

The  most  celebrated  chrysdephantine  statues  in 
Oreece  and  the  Oreek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of 
Asdepius  at  Epidaurus,  all  three  by  Pheidias  • 
the  Hera  near  Aigoa  by  Polydeitns  (whose  W(»rka 
in  thia  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  mo6t 
beautifol  in  existence,  though  othera  considered 
them  &r  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias :  comp.  Stral 
viii  p.  372  ;  Quintil.  xii.  10);  the  Olympian  Zeus, 

*  Mention  ia  made  of  chryselephantine  statues 
by  Dorycleides,  Theoclea,  Medon,  Canachus,  Me* 
naechmus,  and  Suidaa.  (See  the  artidea  in  the 
I>iel.  o/Bioff.) 
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•et  up  at  Daphne  by  Antiochus  IV.,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Pheidias  ;  certain  statues,  in  the  temple 
of  ZouB  Olympius  at  Athens,  which  are  praised, 
but  not  specified,  by  Pausanias :  and  even  some  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  conquered  states  of  Asia 
arrogated  to  themselves  this  highest  honour  that 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  could  pay  to  the  gods  ; 
for  Pausanias  saw,  in  the  temple  c^  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  an  ivory  statue  of  king  Nicomedes  (v. 
12.  §  5).  The  chief  of  the  above  works  are  fully 
described  in  the  Dictionmry  of  Bioffrapky^  arts. 
Pheidiaty  PolydeUus^ 

The  question  respectbg  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  chryselephantine  statues  involves  certain 
difficulties,  which  have  been  very  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  examined  by  Quatremere  de  Quinsy, 
in  his  splendid  work  entitled  **'  Le  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,  ou,  TArt  de  la  Sculpture  Antique,  oonudtfr^ 
sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue :  **  &.&  Paris,  1815, 
folio.  A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  material 
emplo3'cd  will  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulties. 
From  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of  marble  the  re- 
quired figure  can  be  elaborated  by  cutting  away 
certain  portions :  clay  can  be  moulded,  and  brooae 
or  plaster  cast,  in  the  form  previously  detcixniped 
on :  but  the  material  for  an  ivory  statue  is  pre- 
sented in  pieces  which  must  be  made  to  assupie  an 
entirely  new  form  before  the  work  ca^  be  com- 
menced. Now  De  Quincy  supposes  that  the 
ancients  possessed  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
curved  parts  of  the  elephants  tusk  into,  thin 
plates,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  12  or  evea  20 
inches,  and  bending  them  into  the  exact .  curres 
required  by  the  various  parts  of  U)e  figure  to  be 
covered.  These  plates,  having  beeo  brought  to 
their  proper  forms  by  comparison  with  a  node],  on 
which  each  of  them  was  marked,  were  placed  upon 
the  core  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  wood, 
strengthened  with  metal  rods,  and  were  Astaned 
to  it  and  to  each  other  chiefly  by  isingjbss  ;  ,«nd 
of  course  the  whole  surface  was  polisJ^ed.  (An 
excellent  account  of  the  process,  accor4ing  to  De 
Quincy^s  views,  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
Menagerie*^  roL  iL.  c.  13.)  The  ivoiy  was  used 
for  the  flesh  parts,  that  i^,  in  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  deities,  the  face,  neck,  breast,  anns»  hands, 
and  feet.  The  other  parts  of  the  woodep  >cqre 
were  covered  with  thin  beaten, gold,. to  napreteBt 
the  hair  and  drapery,  which  w<^  a$xe4  to,  the 
statue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  taken,  off  at  plea- 
sure, as,  ultimately,  it  was.  The  gpld  was  jn 
many  places  embossed  and  chased  ;.  and  colour 
were  freely  employed.  The  eyes  werei-ienaeid 
either  of  precious  stones  or  o(  coloured  marbles. 
To  presen'e  the  ivory  from  injury,  eitlj^er  fnam  tK)o 
much  or  too  little  moistu^,  oil  was  pownid  over  it 
In  the  first  case,  water  in  ^e  second,.  (Comp. 
Diet,  o/Biqg,  tatPheidia9,'9Jk^  }ii\xl\et^  Arak-.d- 
Kunsty  §  312.)  The  prodigious  qu^tities  of  iirory 
required  for  these  works  were  imported,. in  t\i 
time  of  Pheidias,  chiefly  from  Africa.  <  (Hennipp. 
ap.  AtU.  i.  p.  27.)  ■  .    ■ 

The  other  uses  of  ivory  in  the  arts  weoaehiefly 
the  making  of  statuettes  w^  pther  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  out.  of  the  solid  pfut 
of  the  tusk ;  and  for  such  purposes  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  from,  a  ve^  early  pttieil 
Thus  on  the  chei^t  of  Cypselus  tbsre  wcreJvoiy 
figures  in  relief  (Paus«  v.  17.  §  2).  Various  small 
works  in  ivory  have  come  down  to  us«  belonging 
(0  all  periods  of  the  art,  among  the  most  interest- 
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lag  of  which  are  writing  tablets  (Bikrot^  UM  e^#* 
phQtUmi\  with  two,  three,  £ve»  or  tinore  leaver 
{diptychoy  triptyeka^  pmk^p^chA,  &A*\  eiflior.  en- 
tirely of  ivory,  or  with  tiielei^v^e  o^parehmcm And 
the  oovexs  of  ivory.:,  the  oovers  aife earned  in  relief* 
These  tablets  are  .chiefly  of  the  later  i^ea  of  Rome, 
and  are  divided  intq  two  elasses,  Ckmmlaa/^a  and 
Ecduiaftimi^  whi^hians  distinguished  by  theieivrr- 
iqgs  on  their  covers;  those  on  the  fonner  being 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  fHumfm  jCivospsif,  mimomt^ 
and  so  £orth,  those  on  thd  Isitter  repfosanting  hsUi- 
cal  subjects  (AlUller,  i  «.  n.  a>,  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  were  aometimei  lued.  aa.  a  iSHbsai- 
tute  £pr  ivory  in  works. ^  art*..  (Pawi.  (^i.  46. 
§  2.)         .  £J».  8L} 

£IL£USI'.N.IA  C£^cva;im),  «,  £»fltivia  .  .and 
mysteries,  origiuali^  aelebmledyenljr  9<  ;£l««sia  in 
Attics,, iq  hpnpur  oC  Demeter,  Wd  Pemeiibone. 
(Andoa  I^  My^  Ui.)  AJl.the;«oeientc  wiho  hmmt 
occasion  t^  menlipn.  the  iB^leiuiiiiaii,  jnyKeriea,  or 
the  mysteries, ,aa. they, W4r»  semetimnMalhyV  <ISR0 
that  t^ey  rwcra  •  the  JholiintiaRd  m^9$^  ftrntuM^  of 
all  thajt  were  oeleWatiedxA-lQceeee..  .{MfM^MktL 
ii.24  ;  Qic^JM^NoLDwf^  L  42,).  jSTaripiiittiiidi- 
tiofis  »rere  c^MTUQft  among.  th^.Gmejks'jQespMting 
the  author  of  these  myatesiw  i  ^kit\  whiWtaoma  coa- 
sideied  J^umolpHs  n  >l>umeus  to.he.Ahwf  founder, 
otheiff  stated  that  thi^A  had  -  been  -ivAnQdnw)  \  fiwn 
£gypt  by..jErpchtheu4«;j«rha  fit  m  ^ime  otaoaroty 
prpvided  jhis  Doui)tii^>  w^U>,«onk  fin9in  ^yp^wid 
imported  (rom  th<^  same  ftuacter  thsj.sm^sfl-  ntes 
and  mysteries  el  EleiMia.  .  A^irdiMadUlfntattri- 
but/ed  the  institution  tp  Qeweter.hfsseli^  wb»tf;Fk«n 
wandei;;ing  about^insearsl)  .of.^her.dalU(hter*lf eirae- 
phone,  was. believed  to^  hftveifome.to  AWy%{Ni  the 
neign-of  Breehth^HAt.tQ  h#ve  4u^plj|9d>il«iia^bitr 
aoiB  i|rith  copi,  and  r  to  Jiaixeiinfttiljiited^  «-4\fr0£ 
and  mysteries  at  JSW^^sis, ,  <DAod«  $io,  u  2^  » Isoerait. 
P9^mafff.  P'^^t  i9d,iiSterti.>...::This..l«#fc  I  opinion 
seems  to  tvive  been  the  ^neat  oommon  afii9nj|,.tiie 
anisieiOs,  ai|d  in  s^hMquoi^  tiqqes  %>iitoq«^  ^lUled 
(ir)^A4f<rro£,«r€rpi|.CtiiiBte..8ap(wn),iiips  ^owcnoi^ 
th«  well  CiUliehorof  at  B^msi^  fw  jw)ufh«^Iie  gml- 
dess,  0Y«ryl)elvued,.W9th  grief  Wi  ^ifi^  WtP  be- 
lieved to  have  rested  oai  her.,-prTivj%lt  in(tAtlioL 
(Aff>llod.  PiWtwtfc  i:5  i,,0J^^,F^4i  iv,,4(»^;*^) 
^und  th«^  veil  CalUchprns,  tjbe  Si^^eiwi  'Wfemen 
were  pa^d  to  have  iirst  peRfoso^  th(q»r  c^Mtfiiitiwd 
to  have.ffu^g  hymn*  tO;4he  goddfafii  uPMivi.  80. 
•§.&)  .  AU  iho'  aei^unts  and  allusJoi|s  in  ancient 
wriAem  )K«m*t«  w»niauMi.the  cp^9]4wiqltrth^^..the 
legends  concenung ,.the  intiodneliwD.  ^  .thft  I>le«- 
siniattie  d«acfiptiooft/>f  A  period  wbon  thoriiMbit- 
ants4>f  Attiea  were  bs^mvig.  ^fqyi^intfdiwltk  the 
benefit^  «if>agricaltorv«nd  ?of  a<  rf^^rljf  'Ocmsli- 
tuted  lorm  ofjSoeiqtyM  .[(Cic^iX^.X^/iu  Id^  sa 
F«r.  y.  34«)    -,!•  ,  .;     .. 

In  the  Ji«ig|i >o(  ^reohth0tu  a  war  ia^aid  -tft ;have 
brokea  out  betareen  tha  Ath,<piitps.«i^  Eltawnians 
(Hermann,  PM.  Afttiii^^^  Qrwo^  iJL  ^ate  9% 
and  when  Uie  latter  weije  defeiakd»  ^theyfaokasfw- 
M^ed  the  sH{»emMyiOf.  Ati>egM,iq.  ctf^eryjthin^ex- 
cept  the ' r^cToi, . whioh  they. wished. -to laoodoct 
and  ff^gttliite,  ix  theraselven  '.  {J^ttcuf^^lh ; 
Paus.  I  38*  (3.).  ;  Thuflriha  supenmeadeMa  ne- 
Ddainedvdthr  .libo  deaoen4Mi^':of  JBwndl^ua  (jEu- 
ifii#.piDiil«JvJtb0  daughten^jof  ihejElwpfliilHaiiiiLing 
Gelfiins,  AUd  m  third  dau  of  ppiesta^  the  Ksi^jnoc^ 
who  seem  likewise  to  hare  been  conneeted  wita 
the  family  of.Eumolpus,  thengh  they  thenisclvaB 
traced  their  origin  to  Hennes  and  A||fauizak 
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At  ihe  tiihfr  when  the  loodgovvmnieiitB  <yf  the 
■eireml  townfthipe  of  AttSca  'were  ooncentnrted  at 
Athenai  the  oapital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gkn,  and  wtrtmH  deities  wha  had  hitherto  onl j  'en- 
foyd.  a  local-^roMhip,'  were  bow  raised  to  the  nuik 
4if  natiooal  IfodsL"  Tliis  sesms  also  to  have  been 
the  eaae  with' the  fileiuuuan  goddess,  for  in  the 
reicn  of  Theseus  we  find  mentioii  of  a  temple  at 
Atacna,  called*  Elensinion  (Thucyd.  ii  17),  pro> 
faablgr  the  new  and  national  sanctuary  of  I>emeter. 
Her  prieila<^«Bd  priestesses  now  became  aatanilly 
attached  to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital, 
tfaoogik  hm  original  ^ lace  of  worship  at  Eieusis, 
with  whieh  so  many"  sacred  assoeiations  wen  con- 
Bcvs»d,"«tiU  retained  its  importance  and  its  special 
shore  in  the-  celebfation  qf  the  national  solemnities ; 
an4 '  thollg)^  a»  we  shall  see  imvafter,  the  great 
fileiuniiaa  fesCifal  was  comitieneed  at  Athens,  yet 
a  MuneMoa  pnicession  idwayv  went,  on  a  certain 
day>«  to  Blensis»  it wasbere  that  the  most  solemn 
fan  of  tbe  sacrad  rites  was  performed. 

Wo'Miist  distinguish-  between  the  greater  Eleii- 
•inia  ^irfaich'  were  eelebrated  at  Athens  and  Bietisis, 
aod^tho  lesser  whidi  were  >held  at  Agrae  on  the 
iliesM.  <S«eph;<ByB.  9.^*Afyfm.)    From  the  tra- 
ditioBf  respecting 'tile  institotien  of  the  lesser  Elea- 
■siaia^  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  the  initiation  into 
the  Bleaiiniav  mtateiits  was  originally  confined  to 
Attio—s-only  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Hemdes,  before 
deaomdiag  into  the  lower  worid,  wished  to  be  ini- 
tiated^'-bat  as*  the  law  did  not  admit  strangers,  the 
lesser -Elei|siaia  were  institated  in  order  to  eVade 
the  I»w,  and  net  to  disappoint  the  great  benefoctor 
of  Altidib    (Sehoi.  ad  Ariatoph,  PheL  846.>  Other 
Irgenda  eonoernii^  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do 
not  motition  the  iMSer  Elensinil^  but  merely  state 
that  be  was  adopted  into  tho  family  of  one  Pylius, 
in  ordet  to  become  hftrfnlly  intitled  to  the  initia- 
tion.    Bat  both  traditions  in  loality  express  the 
■una  thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of 
Herack*  waa  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  ini- 
tiation; for  the  lesser  Elensinia  were  in  reality 
only  a  preparation  <«pom(0cy9is,  or  itpoJeyptv^is) 
for  the  real  mjrsteries.    (Sehol*  ad  Ari$lopk,  L  e.) 
After  the  time  when  the  lesser  -Eleusinia  are  said 
to  have  been  instiknted,  we  no  longer  boar  of  the 
esdasion  of  any  one  foomthe  mysteries,  except 
barbarians';  and  Hefodotos  {viiL  66)  expressly 
states,  that  any  Greek  who  wished  it,  might  be 
initialled.    The  lesser  Elensinia  were  held  erery 
year  ia-the  BMmth  of  Anthesterion  (Plot  Demeir. 
96),  aad,  aoeerding  to  some  aceomts,  in  honour  of 
Peisephone  alone. '  ThRMO  who  were  initiated  in 
then  bore  the  name  of  nyslae  (ft^oroii,  Saidas,  s. «. 
*S«dwrfff),'aBd  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  theyeoold  be  admitted  to  the  great  mys- 
teries.    The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of 
.initiatioii  eoansted  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which 
tho  nqrMae  seem  to  have  first  washed  in  the  Can- 
tharaa  (Aristoph.  Atkam.  703,  with  the  Schol. 
720,  and  Poc,  868  ;  Vairo,  De  He  Rtut,  ii.  4  ; 
Pint.  Pkoe,  28 ),  and  in  the  (mrificatien  by  a  priest^ 
who  bore  the  name  of  Hydianos.    (Hesych.  «.  o. 
'TapoM^s ;  Polyaen.  t.  17.)    The  mystae  had  also 
to  take  aa  oath  of  secKcy,  which  was  administered 
to  them  hj  the  mystagogus,  also  called  icpo^dmjf 
or  wpo^4rni9i  they  leceiyed  some  kind  of  pre- 
saiatory  instnction,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wsrds  to  nndeistand  the  mysteries  which  were 
rrrealed  to  them  in  the  gxeat  Eleusinia  ;  they  were 
not  adiattiod 'into  the  Minctiiaiy  of  Demeu-r,  but 
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reaudned  daring  the  solemnities  ia  the  vestibalo. 
(Seneca,  QmanL  Nat.  vii  81.) 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  ereiy  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion  during  nine  days, 
from  the  15th  to  the  2Sd  (Plat  Demeir.  26 ; 
Menrsios,  Eieuain.  c.  21),  both  at  Athens  and 
Elensis.  The  initiated  were  called  hr&rrai  or 
l^vfKH.  (Suidas,  9.V.)  On  the  first  day,  those 
who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  Eleusinia, 
assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its  name  vbb 
iryvp/Us  (Hesych.  t.«.);  but  strangers  who  wished 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  so- 
lemnities likewise  risited  Athens  in  great  numbers 
at  this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  Athens  was  crowded  with  risitors  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dieeeri.  38.  tif6 /Sa. ; 
Philostmt  VtL  ApolL  ir.  6.)  On  the  second  day 
the  mystae  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Hence 
the  day  was  called  *AAa8c  ftvoroi,  probably  tho 
conventional  phrase  by  which  the  mystae  were  in- 
vited to  assemble  for  the  purpose.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ; 
Polyaen.  iil  11.)  Saidas  («.  o.  'Pcrro/:  compare 
Pans.  i.  38.  §  2.)  mentions  two  rivnlets,  called 
/kiToi,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely 
anything  is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  only  learn 
from  Qemens  of  Alexandria  {Proti^pL  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  a  day  of  fosting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  fingal  meal  was  taken,  which  con- 
sisted of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey. 
Whethtf  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this  day,  aa 
Menrsius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that  which 
he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  searfish 
{rpiyKfi  and  luui/ls^  Athen.  viL  p.  825),  and  of 
cakes  of  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.  (Paus* 
L  88.  §  6.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  sacri- 
fice belonged  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  also  the 
KoXABes  icd0o9os  seems  to  have  taken  place.  This 
was  a  procession  with  a  basket  containing  pome- 
granates and  poppy-seeds ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with 
small  mystic  cases  in  their  hands.  (Callim.  Hynm, 
mCer.i  Viig. Oeorg.  L  166  ;  Meorsius, Let.  25.) 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  appean  to  have  been 
called  the  torch  day  (^  rSnf  KatfiToiw^  ii/Upa\  the 
mystae,  led  by  the  8f8otfXOf,  went  in  the  evening 
with  tenches  to  tlie  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eieusis, 
wh»e  they  seem  to  nave  remained  during  the 
following  night  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about 
in  search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called 
lakchos  (Hesych.  $.  v.  "laicxov),  was  the  most 
solemn  of  aU.  The  statue  of  lakchos,  son  of 
Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the 
sacred  road  (Pint  AleA.  34  ;  Etymol  Magn.,  and 
Suidas,  s;  «.  *Upk  *Oi6s)  amidst  joyous  shoota 
(loKx^iftv}  and  songs,  from  the  Ceremeicus  to 
Eieusis.  (Aristoph.  JRan,  315,  &c. ;  Plut  Pko- 
efoa,  28,  aad  Valcken.  ad  Herod,  viiL  65.) 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followen  and  spectators,  and  the 
story  rehted  by  Herodotus  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  30,000  persons  walking  along 
the  sacred  road  on  this  occasion  was  nothing 
uncommon.  During  the  night  fiiom  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  day  the  mystae  remained  at  Eieu- 
sis, and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
{^owr^la).  Those  who  were  neither  hr&rrai 
I  nor  fiv^rcu  were  sent  awny  by  a  herald.     Tho 
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raystae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  lecreey  which 
bad  been  adminittered  to  them  at  the  lesser  Elea- 
tinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and  then  they 
were  led  by  the  mystagogus  in  the  darkness  of 
night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
(^«rra7«ryl«),  and  were  allowed  to  see  {ainoi^la) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initia* 
tion  is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian 
writer^  seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  igno- 
rance of  its  real  character,  partly  from  their  horror 
and  aTersion  to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more 
ancient  writers  always  abstained  from  entering 
upon  any  description  of  the  subject.  Each  in- 
dividual, after  his  initiation,  is  said  to  liave  been 
dismissed  by  the  woxds  fc^^  5ftTa{  (Hesych. «.  v.)* 
in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to 
Athens  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests, 
especially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisua,  where 
they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridi- 
cule  on  those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words 
Tc^ujp/^eu'  and  yHf>vpt<rfji6s  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  395; 
Suidas, «. «.  r€^vpl(i»y :  Hesych.  a.  v.  Tt^upurral: 
Aelian,  Hi$L  Animal,  iv.  43  ;  Milller,  UitL  of  the 
liL  of  Greece^  p.  132X  These  axtifjifuerm  seem, 
like  the  procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have 
been  drainatical  and  symbolical  representations  of 
the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Pntrqat.  p^  12,  ed.  Potter)  calls  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  a  ^  mystical  drama."  (See 
MUUer,  HitL  of  tka  Lit  of  Greeoa,  p.  287,  &c.) 
The  eighth  day,  called  *Eiri8a^p(a,  was  a  kind  oif 
additional  day  for  those  who  by  some  accident  had 
come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented  from  being 
initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  number,  of  days,  when 
Asdepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be  in- 
itiated, arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disi^point  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.  (Philostr. 
V*t,  ApolL  iv.  6  ;  Paus.  ii  26.  §  7.)  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  irAi)/«ox^  (Pollux, 
X.  74 ;  Athen.  zi.  pu  496),  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel  called  vA3)/uox^i|,  which  is  described  as  a 
small  kind  of  k6tvXjos,  Two  of  these  vessels  were 
on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  the  con* 
tents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and  those  of 
^e  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  performed 
this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceiemonies  described 
abovo,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  which  day  they  beloi^d.  Among  them 
we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games  and 
eonteits,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Oellius  (zv.  20),  and 
are  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
The  prise  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley. 
(SchoL  ad  Putd.  OL  ix.  150.)  It  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations  of  the  Eleusinia, 
if  during  their  celebration  an  irtfios  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  temple  (the  EleusiiiionX  and  pkced 
his  olive  brandi  (hctnipla)  in  it  (Asidoc  £h  Myst. 
p.  54) ;  and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death 
withoiit  any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
nnd  dmchmae.  It  may  also  be  remaiked  that  at 
other  feBti\al%  as  well  as  the  Eleusinia,  no  man. 
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while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seised  or 
arrested  for  any  ofienoe.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  p.  5  7 1 .  > 
Lycuigus  made  it  a  law  that  any  woman  using  a 
carriage  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis  should  be  fined 
one  thousand  drachmae.  (Pint  I>$  Omp,  Din.  ix. 
p.  348  ;  Aeiion,  V,  H.  xiiL  24.)  The  custom 
against  which  this  law  was  directed  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  before.  (Demosth.  &  Mid. 
p.  565.) 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  In- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  emperor  Valentiniaa,  but  he 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Tbeodo- 
sius.  Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  wero 
revealed  in  them  to  the  iaitiated,  nothing  oertaio 
is  known.  The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was 
that  they  opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of 
a  fixture  state.  (Pind.  7%rm.  p.  8.  ed.  Bdekh.) 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nallv  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  pro- 
bably added  to  them  at  the  period  which  followed 
the  opening  of  a  regular  inteicourse  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  the  hitter  country,  and  of  the  East,  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  raystoriea,  and  hidlowed 
by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the  mythi- 
cal age.  This  supposition  would  also  aeeount,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduction 
firom  Egypt  In  modem  times  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have  been 
as  various  and  as  fandfrU  as  might  be  expected. 
The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  **  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic 
mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  foncifiil,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought 
and  religious  feeling.**  (Thiriwall,  HitL  of  Greece^ 
ii.  p.  140,  Slc)  Respecting  the  Attie  Eleusinia 
see  Meunius,  Elmtnma^  Lngd.  Bat  1619  ;  St 
Croix,  Beekerchet  Hitt.  et  OtiHq.  wmr  le$  M^Urei 
du  Pagamitmt  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817,  by  Bylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.  Paris)  ; 
Ouwarofl^^sfot  mr  Itt  MytUm  iT^Skwts,  Sd  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1816;  Waohsmuth, ^stf. ulifsr.  vd-iL 
p.  575,  &C.  2d  edit  p.  249,  Ac. ;  Creuzer,  ^^mboL 
u,  MyikoL  iv.  p.  534,  dco. ;  Nitssch,  IM  SImsim, 
nations^  Kiel,  1842. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  mtioduccd 
firom  Athens.  (Strabo,  zir.  p.  633.)  In  Laconia 
they  were,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  only  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Helos,  who 
on  certain  days,  earned  a  wooden  atatue  of  Per- 
sephono  to  the  Eleusiniom  in  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getus.  (Pans.  iii.  2p..§  5,  &«.)  Crete  had  likewise 
its  Eleusinia.     (See  Meuis.  fZinw.  c  33.)   [US.^ 

ELEUTHE^RIA  (4\tv$4fua),  the  feast  of 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  (479,  b.  c.),  instituted  in  honour 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (the  deliverer).  It  was-  in* 
tended  not  merely  to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  god  to  whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
indebted  for  their  victoi^  over  the  barbarians,  but 
also  as  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves  ;  for,  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  Aristides  carri^  a 
decree  that  dd^ates  {wp6ioukot  ical  d^mptU)  from 
all  the  Greek  states  should  assemble  every  year  at 
Plataeae  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleutheria.  The 
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toim  itflcif  was  at  the  same  time  declared  sacred 
bmI  inTiolable,  as  \cing  as  its  citieens  offered  the  an- 
naal  taenSees  which  were  then  institnted  on  behalf 
of  Greece.  Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were 
celebrated  with  contests  {iryint  rSfif  *^Xtv0tpt€tp) 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewturded  with  chaplets 
(&7^F  yufurtkhs  (rr«^aylri}5,  Strab.  iz.  p.  412). 
The  annixal  solemnity  at  Plataeae,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(AritHd.  19, 21 ;  Pans.  ix.  2.  §  4),  was  as  follows:— 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  of  Maimacterion,  a 
processioxi,  ted  by  a  trumpeter,  who  blew  the  signal 
for  battle,  marched  at  daybreak  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  It  was  followed  by  waggons  loaded 
with  myrtle  boughs  and  chaplets,  by  a  blade  bull, 
and  by  fice  youths  who  carried  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  libations  for  the  dead.  No  slave  was 
permitted  to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  this  processtton  followed  the  archon  of  Plataeae, 
who  was  not  allowed  at  any  other  time,  during  his 
office,  to  touch  a  wei^nm,  or  to  wear  any  other  but 
white  garments,  now  wearing  a  purple  timie,  and 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  also  benring  an  urn, 
kept  fbr  this  solemni^  in  the  public  archive  (Tpc^t- 
fUKpvkdKtov).  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Greeks,  who  had  iiUlen  at  Pla- 
taeae, were  buried,  the  archon  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  bull  to 
a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus  and  Her- 
mes Chthonioa,  and  inviting  the  brave  men  who 
had  fidlen  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  take 
part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This  ae- 
eoont  of  Phitarcfa  {AritHd,  19  and  21)  agrees  with 
that  of  Thncydides  (iii.  58).  The  latter,  however, 
ezpvesaly  states  that  dresses  formed  a  part  of  the 
oQerings,  which  were  probably  consumed  on  the 
pyre  with  the  victim.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  in  the  days  of  Plu- 
tasvh,  wbo  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  Pla- 
laeans  had  probebly  been  compelled  by  poverty  to 
drop  it  (See  Thiriwall'S  ^Tisf.  ofOreeoe,  ii.  p.  353^ 
&c ;  BSckh,  Expl,  Pmd,  p.  208,  and  ad  Corp, 
hucripL  I  pw  904.) 

Eleutberia  was  also  the  home  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samos^  in  honour  of  Eros.  (A then.  xiii. 
^  562.)  [L.  S.] 

ELLIMETNION      (iAXifAivioy).       [Pkntb- 

COSTS.] 

ELL(yTlA  or  HELLOTIA  (iwdma  or  A- 
Ai^ia),  a  festival  with  a  torch  race  celebrated  at 
Corintii  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of  fire. 
(Schol.  Pmd.  OL  xiiL  56 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  678  ; 
EtymoL  9. «.  'EXXtftls). 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europe.  The  word  <AA«rfs, 
fitmi  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was, 
secoiding  to  Seleucns  (op.  Athen.  LeJ)^  a  myrtle 
gviand  twenty  yards  in  ciicumferenoe,  which 
was  canned  about  in  the  pi'ocessbn  at  the  festival 
of  the  Ellotia.  (Compare  Hesyth.  and  EtymoL 
Magn.  s.  fK  'EkkifTU.)  [L.  S.] 

ELLY'OHNIUM  [Lucmtwi.] 

SMAN(nPA'T10  was  an  act  by  which  the 
patria  potestas  was  dissdved  m  the  lifetime  of  the 
puent,  and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the 
^wm  of  a  sale  (tmmeipatio).  By  the  Twelve 
Tables^  H  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  paternal 
power,  or  to  be  ndjurii.  In  the  case  of  daughters 
and  gfaudchildren,  one  sale  was  sufRcient  The 
&tW  tnusfeired  the  son  by  the  form  of  a  sale  to 
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another  person  who  manumitted  him,  upon  wbicA 
be  returned  into  the  power  of  the  fiither.  This 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  mult  After  a 
third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinffuished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then 
manumitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  ot 
a  patron  over  his  emancipated  son,  which  would 
oth^wise  have  belonged  to  the  poxchikser  who  gave 
him  his  final  maiinmission. 

The  following  view  of  emancipatio  is  given  by  a 
German  writer  :^-^  The  patria  potestas  could  not 
be  dissolved  inunediatdv  by  manumissio,  because 
the  patria  potestas  must  be  viewed  as  an  imperinm, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  propertr  like  the  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave.  Now  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  patria  potestas  was  extanguished 
by  exercwing  once  or  thrice  (as  the  case  might  be) 
the  right  which  the  pater  femilias  possessed  of  sell- 
ing or  rather  pledging  his  child.  Conformably  to 
this  fundamental  principle,  the  release  of  a  child 
from  the  patria  potestas  was  clothed  with  the  form 
of  a  mancipatio,  effected  once  or  three  times.  The 
patria  potestas  was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though 
the  child  was  not  yet  free,  but  came  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  nexus.  Consequently  a  manumissio  was 
necessarfly  connected  with  the  mancipatio,  in  cnrder 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emancipatio  might  bo 
attained.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  once 
or  thrice,  according  to  cinmmstances.  In  the  case 
when  the  manumissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return 
into  the  patria  potestas,  the  manumissio  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  manu- 
missor,  which  consequences  ought  to  apply  |o  the 
emancipating  party.  Accordin^y,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  decisive  manumission  should  be 
made  by  the  emancipating  party ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  remancipatio,  whidi  preceded  the  final 
manumissio,  was  a  part  of  the  ibnn  of  emancipatio,*' 
(VnUsrholtneT^Zeitaehrifi^  vol.  il  p.  189 ;  Von  dm 
/brmen  der  Mcmumism  per  Vinidietam  tmd  der 
SmctfieipaiiO' ) 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  make 
the  emancipated  person  become  sui  juris :  and  all 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  agnatio  between 
the  parentis  fiunilia  and  the  emancipated  child 
ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of 
patron  and  freedman  was  formed  between  the  per* 
son  who  gave  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
so  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  legal 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or  curator,  the  rights 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  fiither,  if  he  had 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  secured  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  rase  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  to  himself  the  final  manumis- 
sion of  the  child.  Accordingly,  the  fether  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  remancipatio  firom  the  pur- 
chaser :  this  stipulation  was  the  pactum  fiduciae. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parents  property  as  hefes,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigor  of  the  civil  law  (jmit 
udquUcdes^  Oaius,  iiL  25)  was  modified  by  the 
pi»etor*s  edict,  whidi  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  same  footing  as  to  suc- 
ceeding to  the  intestate  parents  property. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practiee 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript^ 
when  the  parties  were  not  present.  (Cod.  8.  tit  49. 
a  5.)  Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  could 
be  effected  before  a  magTSttate.  But  he  still  al> 
lowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fether  to 

o  o  4 


4e«  0MBAT£IAv 

UMirJMl^  a  gmp4M9i  without'  cpMncipfttlnK  aIm 
Hn,aad<ta!eiMi|cip«^  UiejoA  w4lbout'«iiutneipitlii)g 
t|mgt»mitoi^onto4iBWf:i|i«k6tliiem*aU4.  Ju^in 
i|bo,n(^flfu  09.  e-.U):  diil,  not.  nIl^Hif  «r  pfwemt  ^ 

ihitliiliut  •4if%ht,<;i)0  ioim  hy  tha  «l<jt  Iftf^i  fui4  ttbat^ 
tjk«  parent  might  ao  4e9trpy  all  ihe  Mn>.^gbf8  of 
i^AAtiAnj'  toutamafi  .migjbt  eraanaipatd  aa  Adopted 
child  i>g«in9t  the  wiU  of  the  vi^M  (Joft.  1.  tit  11. 
•b  3)l.-  a*  ageneial  jule  ()ie  -isfther  •eould  not  he 
Qempdled  4o  emMKipaitefk  child-;  but  tbera  Feoe 
4»a4  scales  ift  which  beought  be  pompelled.  ^ 
•.  The  emp^nr  Atuuitaviw  aUowe4  a««v»iioi^ted 
Qhild.<uji4e7  certain  ,c«4ti;iotiQna)  tameee^to  the 
ppsporty  of  tu\  intestate  brcitber  or  aifttar,  wbicb 
tbe..{)oieter  bad  not  aU^^wed  (  and  Juatiniaaputw 
eiQiipci|vii^49bild  iQ  all  feapecteod  ^e  tamefDot- 
ingitM  l^nfii  ^D9t  |e||^^)cQ|Hl|ed«  witb  n^pfpt ^,  eo^b 
succession. 

An  eroancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio 
Inini^u^  in  consequence  of  the  servile  character  (aer- 
vilis  oaumi)  into  which  the  child  was  bnw^ht  by 
sucb  act.  (Oaius,  I  U2,  &c. ;  Dj^.  L  tit  7 ;  Cod.  6. 
tit  57.  8.  XBi  8.  Ut  49)  Intt.  1.  (it  12;  3.  Ut  5; 
Dirksen,  Vti^rsicil,  &e.  p.  278;  Thibaut,  iS^s^em, 
&c,  §  783,  Ac,  ath^).  [Q.  L.J 

EMANSOR    [BENrtTtMu] 

EMBAS  <V^0«  a  •^oc'  ^^i^ni  by  men  (Suidaa, 
s.  v.),  frequentiy  mcntieiied  by  Aristophanes 
(EquUi  3!21,  889,  872,  Ecd,  aU,«5Q)  mid  other 
Greek,  writers.^  Thts  aMMirs  ta  have  been  the 
most  cemmon  Vnd  of  siioe  worn  at  A^ens  (c6- 
tA^s  6w6hipLa,  'Fo\U\x.  y^.  8$  ;  compare  Isaeua, 
ddDiSaeog,  Ilered,  $4).  VMiX  {L  e.)  says  tliat 
it  ^as  mvented  l^y  the  Thmcialis,  and  that  it  was 
like  J;he  low  toothunms.  Tbe^wAas-wa^  alao  worn 
by  the  Boflptians  (Herod.  i«'  \^)i  ^and  i^robably  in 
other  parts  Af  firoeca     (Bieckcr,  CHanMeg^  V9I.  ii. 

ikBAT^tA  <^CKrcfs>-  In  Attic  law  this 
word  (like  the  corresponding  En^li^  one,  etOry), 
wasmsed^4wo^  .*  fccanfd- taking  possession  of 
reaT-prffpeity.  -Thiig,  w)ieli  a  "Bon  ^in«red>  upon 
the  land  left  him .  by  his  father^:  -he'  i«|B<  said 
4fi/8arf{f*u^,  or  0aZLi^uf  els  r^  mrp^dy  .a^  there- 
upon  ^e  beottne  teuml^  or  p(MSi*s9ed  of  bit  in- 
herit|iqi|^  v^ji^  one  distjtirbed 'biin  ,in  the  en- 
joy nuiit  oC  thif  ^j^bqperty,  with  an  initenlion  to 
dispute  the  title,  he  mi|^:  maintain  an  action  of 
ejectment,  i^o6\7is  Sting.     Before  entry  he  could 


was  a  ^ere  fonnalUy.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plainiiff?'  entrvv  c^e  aii^  t>imod  hinv  off,  i(,^^y 
ik  rrji  y^s.  Tpif  proceeding  (called  j?J«y6»7^) 
took  place  qu{efl^%  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
i^cssefi  ;  the  defendant  tbeii  became  a  wrong-doer, 
And  ttte,  plaintiff  was  in, a  condition,  ^  try  ^he 

^  i^'fl 'Uils  yiran  4  ielict  of  ^ancient  tunMjWbenbe- 
foi^^  writs  and  pfeadiugsand  otl\er  regijlai'  processes 
wQre  Liven ied,  pjfirtics.ad9pted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  l^iw'into  ihcif  owjh  hapds.  There  was 
chcK  aji  actuaT  ouster,  acc9m|)anied  often  with  vio- 
Wlce  aod  breach  of  t!ie,jpt^4ice,  for  wbich  tl^e  per- 
i^ii  in  th^  wrong  ^^as  not  only  r^poiisiile  to  the 
putty'  inj^ied.  tut  was  also  puni8ha\)Ie  sf6  a  public 
offender.  'Afterwart^k,  in  the  course  of  civilization^ 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discon- 
tiuucd  i  yet  tJio  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept 


u|^.M  a  fimii)  «f  law».b«a4)g/deeined»%<4»lf7«i»A 
necessary  .fi»tii|dati»ii  lof .  iha'  s nbfoqueiHt  l^0iU'4«n»- 
C9m*-  Tbu^ai  {(oi9<wiA  tlie  •«vta->tiMni^  rono 
paa9;.iMed.t0..fl(mm9«iti^  «tbeiv^,.tb«  w9id47^eBC 
jUfMe.  VUiJlwa  -wniMkuwi  .iHMO,'^<to^<  with. Jbim  to 

thp  JUod  m  .disppt<^nand.(u^fb^iyyf<wini>t»C  the 
pjE«e|«r.  and  othe«a>  turn  UflK  out  t^ilBmib'  After- 
wards tikis  .wa4  chspged/JAW  tbe.  aymboHtB|>  «>»■  «t 
brealqiiig 'ft.  clod  •  of  .^ith  u^mn  tbe  >]9^^  bgr»  mUtik 
th4  pecien  wbp  brbke  intimated  thait  ke.e)auied  •« 
right  to^doiJ  with  the  ^aad  as  h«  pl^aped. ...  Wo 
ma.y  obeerve .  alas^  that  tha  Bi\glish.  action  of 
ejkMtmoBi  ia  this  •  nsiiefft  xese^bjea  the.  Atb^ 
ni«m,4iiat,  altbqngh  a^  eniry  bfl  the;  pUmq(^-  mtd«n 
oufi^r  ef  :biin  by, the  de^dint,  anitsiafppaed  to 
have  taken  place,  aqd  luror  ct^^deiod  narwsyy  to 
support  the  ^voQ,  f^t  botb  ea^  and  ofM(«r  «i» 
DM^  fiictiotui  of  Uw«  ,„  '....»,• 

ThcMs  pn^oeedii;^  by  eotry,:0iiftoi^  Ac^.toak 
place  ^lao-  at.AtJbena  in  eun  0^  xeaistaiiee to  ao  exe^ 
cutioo  }  .when  tba  dei&sndant,  wfusix^g.  to  gira  vp, 
the  kind  orahe  cbAttel  adjudged,  .or  i^  J^7  the 
damagqi  awarded  I0  4bA  pUloti^  by  :tbA  af^inted 
time,  aad  ibm  bein^  (ftpnuupos^  s.  1;  the  time 
having' expired.bjr.wbKb  lie  was  bound,  to. -satisfy 
tke  judgmeny  tl|^  fjaiatiff  pEoceeded  lofisati^fj 
hynaelf  by  seiaare  9C  .tM  d^endant^a  Unda>t  This 
ha  (Bert^inly  viiskt  do^-  if  then  ^wpfe  Vf^  gpoda  to 
levy  iipovi>;  though,  whether  it  was  law£i|l  iii4JJi 
oiaes^  4oe» ,  not  i4>ps«7t ,  -  Xh»  Athenian  l«!wf  /  hod 
made  n^pcQvisipQ  for  putting,  the  party^  who.ano- 
ceede^  in  pessessioa  pf  hi»  nghts,^  be  was  tb»«- 
fore  obliged  to  levy  execution  bimaeU^  witbout  the 
aid  of  a  miniaterial  omcei^  ,01;  any  other  ppFKut 
14  in.  doing  so,  ^e  .en9ountered  epposiUon^  .be  bad 
up  other  reme<qr  tban  the  ^o{i\rit  ${«qk.  wVicb  (if 
tbfl  ^uboect-nmtter  ,fvas  land),  must  nave  been 
gEouaded  upon ,  his  own  pcevioua  entry.  Xhe  a«;tioa 
cQiUd.be  Ijcpugbt  #gaiuat  any  ona  w;bo  jmpeded 
him  in  bis  en£i|jvpur  to  get.posse^aion,  ^a.weU  aa- 
agajjV't  the  pfvt^  to  tbe  foianer  suit.  T^e  cause  of 
Oemostben^  Jigainsi  Onetor  was  tbie.^^ — rPemot 
sthenek  lyiYuig;EecoYefed  a  judgment  agalpst  A(>hef 
hotkt  ^iTPCeedi^  to  ^tke  bit  lands  in  ei^ecutlon. 
Onetor.  ^laWd  toem  as  mortgagee,  and.  turned, 
him  ^out  ii^VV^)*  whereupon  I)cmosthenes,  cpn- 
tcpdu]£  that  ta^  mort^^  was  eolbisivc,  and  ^niu- 
duZent,  brongbt  the  *i9v\ris.^Kri^  which  if  called 
'(foj,vpij  ^Qtrfnopo^  oecauae  the  procq<"ding  is  <i« 
reniy  and  collatera]  to  another  object,  rutheic  than  % 
direct  controyen^  bet^nfeen^thewtieain  the  cai^se. 
TV  QOQsequence  to  l^e  defendant,  if  he  fiuV'd  in 
the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  ^hat  (besides  Jhia  lia^H.- 
lity  to  the  |>Iain tiff)  he  wasv  a«  a  public  offender, 
condemned  to. pay  to  tbe  treasm?  a  sum  equal  to 
tb^  damages,  or  ^  .tbe  value  ^  the  property  re- 
covered in  the  5iiBt  action,  Wbi)e  this  remained: 
un^iia  (and  we  n^y  pretsdme  U  coul4  not  be  paid 
vviUiout  also  satisfying  tbe  party),  he  becaoie,  as  a. 
state  debtor,  subject:  to  tbe  disaMlities  of  ^Tijil^ 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  372, 4 $0, 7^8.), .  [C.  R.  JC.)   . 

E'MBATES.    tMQDu^us.] 

EMBL£'MA  (^ft^Xfj/io,  f/xiroitf/ia),  an  inlaid 
oniament .  The  art  of  iidaying.(^  *«X*^  iinraio-' 
TiK^  Atb.  XL  p.  488)  was  employed  in  pro4uc]ng 
boautlflil  works  of  two  dei^criptiouf,*  vizi. :  — ;  Jst^. 
Thpse  wbicb  resembled  ou]^  niarquetiy,;lkiiil,'and' 
Hor^ntine  '  mosaics  j    and'  2d)y,  those  in'  which 
crusts  {crudae^^  exqulsi^ly  wrought  in  relief  aind 
of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,,  sUver,  and  'am}>er, 
were  fasleued  upon  the  surfince  of  vessels  or  other 


MV(.tbcri*»TMM«tu«Mel'«M'«i«oinW3n'gnnuid 
br  Vie  iMKHiati'  •f'-nrimulf  nloand  wMtM  W 
aiBrM»a|''<dl  sT  'irfiitb'  iMe  ;irihh«l  to  w  lo  be 
IVMifitit-U  ■  ESliti  tairfinfc  To  lUL'h  magAin  Lncl- 
Ibu  i«n4a  <<^.  Ofe. '<fv  OraL  ifK  4S>, 'triHn  li« 
nmpani'tbfl  irdl-anmvlfd  Wnit  «f  b  ikilTuI 
nniar  tothe  tmirpiKn  {Mimoitat)  wbieh  cam-' 
pwc  'the  *  embl«MB  VF^HrimlUnm''  «f  n)  bhv»- 
mnteT  jiannmt.  In  tUe  tine  of  PSnjr-dKlM^- 
oaRillani  fct  t)l«  k^Hb  of  liputtientg  had'be««m 
T»W(WA>ftii(ile.'-(H:A'.'x«!lt.  V.J  Retperthig 
(wCteMiM'iN'  laaUvbr*,  He  CaMiiItAr*  uld 


«  CertnthiWi  vraei  <v. 
.1,  I9ay,  dtlfiMpiraliti  between 'Ifce  emWemi  fn 
hm-MW  iJf*irTi*a)  »hic*  aSenieit  Ae  fcodj 
anil  rtedi  W  "each  w»m1,  an*  the  flgMeU  In  liigft 
Tt\.ier'<,*tpi^Ai^' ■tf'nprrvitd'a  fdw)  Which  were 
l-bmU  upmi  fta tii^  An  kitirt,  »IrMe  MuoKn 
li  irB'to  iiiske  WMcl  arnamnited '*f(b  nnHemi, 
rinfi  cOlM  cnuteTTiti. '  {Flm.  H.  N.  ilxSn.  12: 
e  53  :  eie/V<*T:'K"M  ;  Mirttel.-Tfll:  fli ;  Jut. 
i.  7«''V?M;Dfc.'34.ilit2.  k.W.'gl!HeJ*e, 
A«t»fi  AiJi.\')ti.b.'Hr.)  "    [J.T.J 

EMIBSATtTTOfi  C*ni«,^lichmml,n»tonI 
or  itUHbbl,'t};r  wMrbmr  ontlii  ii  Totintd  W  con; 
ofrfmy'ltnifnanrWyrf  'wster.  '{FEin.'  ff.'N^ 
iiiiH.4.  i2»  ■  Cfe^arf  JiWi,  W.'  JH.)'  iSai;! 
chaniieli^iVnj-  bfe'ritfirt  oaKa  la  ImdffgWBtod  ■  trtlf 
tht  merit  TRhaatifcle  -worbt'Of' llfkiltd  'iM^'of' ihs 
Un«*t-  'a.'«crIiilrR>ri, MtHrt'tentol"  tbe'waltn  Bf 
Wke»  WitTOuriileii'  Hj  litilV'lii'OrtWipVtJiemort 
f  tnaAfibllr  e»ampre  &  pitwiit^  bytBe'lnhltr- 
'■  ■■'  '  '  '  whi^h  arry  oBtSt  "  """■" 
-    "  -^  ■■■  li.,  *U. 

ThinTiC  B^  iihid  it  la  Orfa,  n\.  it' 1 23'; 
RflUi*!-,'  »retemo™.  pp.  *9,  Ac,  2nd  ei.)     ■ 

AmMet  it*ilnira  of  luci  wo^.  .nioHi  flii 
di^ki  at  ta  eari;r  pci^nl'ls  pmented  br  the  aab- 
[I'fritpeoiu  chnniitta  conitructed  lir  PtiscBX  al 
.tj/ria^nlam'  Va  Sicily,  ta  drain  tU  cntf,  pliant  &c. 
4U0  y'  trhtbb  4'ere  admired  for  their  magnitude, 
ii1thol)a11' it^^  WotkmiiiisliSp  Waa-Vefj  raje.'^  (Dlod. 

"&in)e'iitaiki'oi'AW"kbia'  are  tonong  tbi  molt 
rtlnkcliaU^'etferU  of  RoRibTi  bigenuitj.  Remami 
(Cjfll'eiiit  Co  itrbw  ihat  Clr«  liket  Traaimene, 
Albano,  NeDiT,  Uld  Fucinb;  we  re  all  drained  by 
niearii  of  (feisiina,  tlie  (m(  of  wMA  !l  Will  neatly 
pn'feet,  End  opeti  ta  inipeclton^  haViiq;  been  par. 
ijalty  cicarad'  by  ifee  pteicrit  Hiig  of  Nnplet. 
Juli«i  tae«if 'i«  Eu'd  \o  have  fim  conceived  the 
\Aa.  pt  tbia  ituprndoila  undertaking  (SUet.  JuL 
44},  irtiiili  ivia  carried  into  effect  by  the  Emperor 

Cll<i4di    (Tacit,  ilm..  til.  i7.) 

Tilt  IiJl^wii^  aecounl  or  the  Wollu,  ^toux  fb- 


•eriikliiioi  OD'  the  tpot,  «ill  ^i 
eitoft'and'diScultiM.'  The  circiimfemice  ,c 
l^e,  tncfiiding  iKe  bays'  and  prnmontories,  it 
^yij  )di|ei  Til  extent  '  The  length  oftiie 
tnij.irKitlfliea'tiearly  11)  a  dirfct  line  fror 
l»ke  6  tie  nvjr  L'lri.  (CnHglianol,  ii  eomt 
iDore  t£iifi' thi$e  ihilea     Tbe  nuniW  of  wor 


•l<^[pf-.^* 
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PliiL/f.  A',  imi.  IS.  >.a«.  §11.)  For  mora 
thanwimlhi'  ih*  tiAine^  ia  «itied  umkr  a  mvim- 
tain^'Df  wbioh  th«  hrgbnC  port  ia  1000  feet  afaoia 
ibt  lerfrl  of  Ib»  Jalw,  and  tbronuli  ■  dntam  of 
[Veky'1oniiat»n'  (nnielia^)  aa-hard  that  every  ineh 
nnfureit'to  be-worked  fay  [tieehiaet.  Thenniain- 
ing  poitloti  runa  thnvgh  a  aofter  aoil,  DM  mu^ 
beW  tho'lnetnT  (heeaith,  and  ii  vaalted  with 
bfiek.  ■  PerpendicuIA' opmingi  Iptdri)  are  ninkal 
nritai  diamiKea  inin  the  innnel,  thnnigh  vtiick 
ttw  ' exefrvationi  were  par^'  diMharged;  and  a 
number^  lateral  iHafta  {Annra^i),  aoms  of  which 
Apuate  tlwineel'CT  into-tmi  bnaebCT,  one  shove 
IM  other,  sre  likeviae  directed  Into  It,  the  k>w«tt 
at  an  eleration  of  fi*«  6M  fimd  (ha  boUam. 
TItnmgh'llleae  the  Titatnlah  «ca>«le'd'WeM  abo 
ittritdflat  Their  ehjeet  ma  to  enable  tin  pro- 
dlgwudBohilHdt  «f  SO,MO  hkq  to  twiy  n>  iW 


-Sv 


opefatiraii  at  fhe  >anie  tiii^e,  wiiWut  bieonunbdinit 
one  another.  The  inirtediaM  moulh'  of  the  tuiiii,! 
il  aome  diilonce  from  the  preaent  margin  of  the 
lake,  which  apace  ia  occupied  by  two  aiuple  'rearr- 
voirajin  tended  to  break  the  m>h  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emiuarj,  connected  by  a  nArtwir  pai- 

Se,  in  whicli  were  placed  the  aluicel  (cpidoniia). 
c  moiith'of  the  tunncf  iUetf  oonuala  of  a  apTendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  leet  high  and 
nine  wide,  fottued  out  of  large  blocki  of  auina,  re- 
aenibling  in  conalniclioo  the  wotki  of  the  Claudian 
aquedncl.  Thai  tfirougli  which  the  walcn  di^ 
charged  themaelvea'  iiito  tie  Lirii  waa  more  aimple, 
and  it  rrprcMnted  in  (he  preceding  woodcut  The 
river  liep  in  a  r?;vine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a 'depth  of  60  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently 'cannot"ba  aeen  in  the  ful.'  The  aroall 
aperture  above  Ihc  eiaboucliure  ia  one  of  the  cuni- 
cull  above  Tpenlioned.  It  appeara  that  the  actnni 
drainage  wai  relincjniahed  >oon  ufler  the  deaih  of 
Claudiua,  either  from  ihc  piTv.  tsity  of  Nerd,  ai  ihr 
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wonlfi  oC  Pliny  {L  a)  teem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadriao.  (Spart.  Hadr. 
22;)  For  farther  information  eee  Hirt,  who  givet 
»«eriet  of  plana  and  aeetiona  of  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  LacQS  Fuciniis  {OebamtU  d, 
Grieek  «.  HSm.  pp.  371—875,  PL  XXXI.  fifts.  U 
—21).  [A.  R.] 

E'MBOLUM.    [Navis.] 

EME'RITI.     [ExBRCiTUS.] 

EMME'NI  DIKAE  (WnM>i  Sdcot),  sniu  in 
the  Athenian  coorts,  which  wen  not  allowed  to 
be  pending  above  a  month.  This  regulation  was 
not  introdaoed  till  after  the  date  of  Xenoph<m*8 
treatise  on  the  rerenne,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  mon  rapid  progress  shoold  be  allowed  to 
commercial  snxts  (Xen.  de  VttUg,  3),  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Philip.  (Or.  is  Ao/oa.  p.  79.  23.)  It  was  oon- 
iined  to  those  subjects  which  required  a  ipeedy 
decision ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
disputes  respecting  commerce  (^ftvopuccd  3iMai,  Pol- 
lux, viii  68,  101  ;  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  «.«l 
"^^iiyoi  A(icai),  which  were  heard  doring  the  six 
winter  months  from  BoSdromion  to  Munychion, 
so  that  the  merchants  might  quicUy  obtam  their 
rights  and  sail  away  (Dem.  c  AfoL  p.  900.  3)  ; 
by  which  we  are  not  to  imderstand,  as  some  hare 
done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted  through  this 
whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  shoold  be 
decided  within  a  month.  (Bdoch,  PvJbL  Boon,  of 
Athens^  p.  50,  2nd  ed.) 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (jurrttAXiical  HKot) 
were  also  tfAfiiimu  sEcou  (Dem.  o.  Pcmtam,  pi  966. 
17)  ;  the  object,  as  BOckh  remarks  (0»  Ms  Siher 
Mktm  ^Lamrion^  PM.  Scorn,  of  Athens^  p  M7) 
being  no  doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might 
not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  bus^'kieas.  The 
same  was  the  «ase  with  causes  relating  to  fpamt 
(Polluz,  Till  101  ;  Harpocrat  and  Said.  /.  e,) 
[Erani]  ;  and  Pollux  {Le»)  includes  in  the  list, 
suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by  Har* 
poeration  and  Suidas. 

EMPHRU'RI  {tt/i^povpot)y  from  ^ospd,  the 
name  giren  to  the  Spartan  citiaens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. (Xea.  Alp.  L4U,  y.  7.)  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  manhood  (&^*  Hn*),  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year  frMa  birth  ;  and  during 
this  time  a  man  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  permission  from  the  authorities.  (Isocr. 
Btuir,  p.  225,  wlitM  /^XH*^**  according  to  Mttller, 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  1,  is  evidenitly  nut  for  ffA^tpovpos,) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (ifupUmMris^  literally  an 
''in-planting**)  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  the  property  of  another:  the 
right  consists  in  the  l^gal  power  to  cultivate  it, 
and  treat  it  as  our  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating 
it  praperiy,  and  paying  a  fixed  Sum  (conoii,  pentio, 
Miimi)  to  th«  own«(c2omM«w)  at  dxed  times.  The 
right  is  founded  on  extract  between  the  owner 
(dominos  emphyteuseos)  and  the  lessee  (emphy- 
teota),  and  tne  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis  or 
einphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of 
letting  and  hiring,  till  the  em^etot  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distmctive  name  of  con- 
tttictas  em^hyteutkarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigslis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state, 
by  towna,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 


Vestal  yiigins.  In  the  Digest  oMOtun  only  is 
made  of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of 
them  into  asri  vactigales  and  son  Tectigalea,  ac- 
cording as  tae  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  ia 
either  case  the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (afiUswrsM 
actio)  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  agfunst 
the  owner. 

The  term  Empfaytensis  fint  «waais  in  the  Digest. 
The  Piaedia  Emphyteatica  are  also  froqnently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosiaa  and  Justinian  Codes,  bat 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigalea. 
Justinian,  however,  put  tbe  emphyteasis  and  the 
ager  rect^nlis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  pro- 
perty. This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership:  it 
was  a  jus  in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly 
distinguished  from  the  owner  (deminns).  Yet  the 
ocaqner  of  the  ager  veotigalis  and  the  emphyteuta 
had  a  juristical  possessio ;  a  kind  of  inconsistencj, 
which  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that 
the  ager  vectiAlis  was  foimed  on  the  anakgy  «f 
the  ager  pamcus,  and  though  then  won  many 
difierences  between  them,  there  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to 
the  public  land,  being  transferred  to  the  ager  veo- 
tigalis as  a  modified  form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
ef  the  Umd,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  unleas  there  were  special 
agreements  limiting  his  right  The  fruits  belonged 
to  Um  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
soil  (Dig.  22.  tit  1.  s.  25.  %  1.)  He  could  sell 
his  interest  in  the  hind,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
owner,  who  had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he 
would  buy  the  land  at  the  price  which  the  pur^ 
chaser  was  williag  to  givei  But  the  lessee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  nenon  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  property  m  good  condition.  The 
lessee  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  public  chaxges  and 
burdens  which  might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve 
the  proper^,  or  at  least  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and 
to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee^ 
interest  being  transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property,  irhea 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  was  payable  to  the  owner  on  the  adnria- 
sion  of  the  new  emphyteuta,  and  which,  as  a  veneral 
mle^  was  payable  by  him.  Under  these  limnationa 
the  donrinus  was  bound  to  admit  the  new  emphy- 
teuta (in  possessionem  suscipoe^)  If  the  domuMis 
refused  to  admit  him,  the  seller,  after  certain  fi>rma- 
lities,  could  transfer  all  his  right  without  ike  con- 
sent of  the  dominus.  The  heredes  of  the  emphy- 
teuta were  not  liable  to  such  payment  The 
emphyteuta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  testament : 
in  case  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  bis  heredes; 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contra<^  with  the  owner  and  by  tmdition ; 
or  the  ownw  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  bis 
last  will  It  might  also  in  certain  cases  be  founded 
on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  empbyteuta  might  cease  in 
several  ways  ;  by  surraider  to  the  dominus,  or  by 
dying  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He-  might  also  lose  his 
right  by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of 
his  rent  or  the  public  burdens  to  whicn  the  land 
vras  liable,  by  alienation  without  notice  to  -tbtp 
dominus,  &c.    In  such  cases  the  dominus  omiid 


EMTIO  ET  VBKDITIO. 

lake  ksgal  liieMUTCi  lor  reeoTering  the  |)0B9eMi«ii. 
KDig.  a  tit.  3,  aad  39.  tit.  4  ;  Cod.  4.  tiL  66  ; 
Inst.  S.  tit  34  (25)  ;  Miihienbnich,  Dttelrvia  Pw* 
^a±arum  ;  Savigny,  Da  lUekt  de»  BmUzm^  p^  9fi» 
&CW  PL  180  }  Mackfeidey,  LeMmek^  &c  §  295,  &c 
§  384,  12th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EMPO  RIUM  (Tb^^irdpior),aplace|iorwhole- 
■Ue  txMla  in  comiaodities  cuiied  by  tea.  The 
name  ia  lomfftimet  a|]|ilied  to  a  Bea-poit  town,  but 
it  propedy  ngnifiet  only  a  particalar  place  in  nick 
a  tvwn.  TkoB  Ampfaitryo  sayi  (Plant  Av^h,  ir. 
I.  4)  that  ke  looked  for  a  penon. 

*^Apmd  emporiwM,  atqne  in  macello,  in  palaestia 

atqne  in  foro, 
In  mediciniA,  in  tonttrinis,  apnd  onmis  aedis 
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(Compare  LiT.zxxr.  10,  xli.  27.)  The  ^;^ord  is 
deriTed  fnm  fytM^pos^  which  signifies  in  Homer  a 
peraoo  who  saUs  as  a  passenger  in  a  ship  bdoqging 
to  anotkeff  person  (^Od.  ii.  319,  zxir.  300)  ;  but  in 
later  writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  who  carries 
eo  conuneroe  with  foreign  countries,  and  difSen 
from  K^aniAof,  the  retail  dealer,  who  purchases  his 
goods  firom  the  ^/joropos  and  retails  them  in  the 
market-i^aoe.     (Plat  £h  R9p,  il  p.  371.) 

At  Athens,  it  is  mid  {Le*.  Seg,  p.  208)  that 
tkere  were  two  kinds  of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners 
and  the  other  for  natiyes  (lei^iic^v  and  iurriK6v)  ; 
but  this  appears  doubtful  (Bockh,  PubL  Ecoi^  of 
AUkeaSf  p.  313,  2nd  ed.)  The  emporium  at  Athens 
was  under  the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who 
were  dected  annuiJly  (/ri/icAiiTal  t«S  ifixopiov)» 
[Epivblstab,  No.  3.] 

EMPTI  ET  VE'NDITI  A'tH^IO.  The  scU-j: 
kaa  an  actio  yenditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio 
empti,  npmi  the  coatrsat  of  mle  and  purchase.  Both 
of  them  are  aetienes  directae,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  Ailfibaent  of  Uie  obligations  resulting 
bam  the  oontmct    (Dig.  19.  tit  1.)       [0.  U] 

B'MPTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  The  contract  of 
buying  and  soiling  is  one  of  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  ex  consensu,  because  nothing  more  was 
required  than  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract (Gains,  ilL  135,  &c)  It  omsists  in  the 
bttyer  sgreeinff  to  give  a  oertain  sum  of  money  to 
the  seller,  and  the  seller  egrceing  to  give  to  the 
kayer  some  osrtain  thing  for  his  money  ;  and  the 
ooDtract  is  complete  as  soon  as  both  parties  haye 
agreed  aboot  the  thing  that  is  to  be  sold  and  about 
the  price.  No  writing  is  reqnired,  unless  it  be 
part  of  the  contzaet  that  it  slwU  not  be  complete 
till  it  is  reduced  to  writing,  (Dig.  44.  tit.  7*  s.  2; 
Inst  Z,  tit  23.)  Af^  the  iigreement  is  made,  ihe 
bayer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the  thing 
wlueh  is  the  object  df  purchase  should  be  accident- 
•aUy  destreyed  before  it  is  deliy«r«4  Muid  the  seller 
mufl  deliver  the.  tbio^  with  ell  its  in^cmediate  in- 
crease. The  purcWer  does  not  obtain  the  owneiship 
of  the  thing  tUl  it  has  been  delivered  to  him,  and  till 
he  has  paid  the  purchase  monfnr,  unless  the  thing  is 
soldea  credit  (Dig.  19.  tit  I.  s.Jl,  §  2.)  If  he 
does  not  pay  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  when 
it  is  due,  he  must  pay  interest  on  it  The  seller 
must  also  warrsat  a  good  title  to  the  purchase 
[Evxa'io],  and  he  must  also  wanant  that  the 
thi^g  baajM>  concealed  defects,  and  that  it  hgs  all 
the  good  qualities  which  he  (the  seller)  attributes 
Is  it  It  was  with  a  view  to  check  frauds  in  sales, 
and  especially  in  the  sales  of  skves,  that  the  seller 
ebl^sed  by  the  ediet  of  the  curule  aediles 


[Edictusi]  to  inform  the  buyer  of  the  defects  of 
any  dave  offered  for  sale :  **"  Qa\  meneipia  vendunt, 
certiores  fociant  emptoras  quod  morbi  vitiiqne,**  &c 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
law,  in  addition  to  the  nsoal  actiim  arising  from 
the  contxaet,  the  buyer  had  against  the  sel&r,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex  stipulatu, 
redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horace,  in  his 
Satires  (iL  3.  286),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  idlndes  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  Iniyer  and  seller 
ofaslaye.  [O.L.] 

ENCAUSTICA.  [PiCTiTBA,  No.  7.] 
ENCLE'MA  (l-yKXiuM).  [Dike.] 
ENCTE'SIS  (l^im|rir),the  right  of  possessmff 
landed  property  and  houses  {fyKrnats  yQr  mui 
^Ulas)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
gnnted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  »c»- 
paiate  individuals  of  another  state.  (Dem.  De  Cor, 
a  265.  7  i  Bockh,  Corp.  ImaoHjft,  voli.  p.  725.) 
ETtcr^/iora  were  such  possessions  in  a  foreigii 
countiy,  and  are  opposed  by  Demosthenes  {IM 
Haion,  p.  87.  7)  to  irr^/iaTo,  possessions  in  one*li 
own  countnr.  (Valcken.  ad  fftrod,  v.  23.)  The 
term  ^rr^/iara  was  also  ^plied  to  the  landed 
property  or  houses  which  an  Athenian  possessed 
m  a  different  9ii/iot  from  that  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  with  respect  to  such  property  he 
was  called  iyK^ternftivos :  whenoe  we  mid  De- 
mosthenes (fl.  Po^  p.  1208.  27)  spmkinp  of  al 
hift^eu  iml  ol  lyK*Krfifi4vot,  For  the  nght  of 
holding  property  in  a  3^f.of  to  which  he  did  not 
beloqg,  he  bad  to  pay  such  3^/iof  a  tax,  which  is 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  ^7- 

2nd  ed.) 

ENDEIXIS  (ft^i|ts),  properly  denotes aprese- 
cqtion  instituted  against  such  penoas  as  were  «l- 
leged  to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtoos,  who  during 
their  liability  mte  in  court  as  dicasts,'Or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  lifo }  exSes,  who  hod  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (^^^cca)  ;  and 
all  such  as  having  incurred  a  partial  disikanchise- 
ment  {infda  ittnu  irpSora^u^)  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  avaihible  against  Uie  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (^wMrdnif ),  who  wrongly  refiised  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (Phtt. 
Apol.  p.  32)  ;  against  malefactors,  especially  mur- 
derers (which  Schdmann  thinks  was  prebaUy  the 
course  punued  when  the  time  for  an  npagoge  hm) 
been  suffered  to  elapse) ;  traitors,  ambassadors 
a«Qused  of  malversation  (Isocrat  0  OaUinu  IX) ; 
and  peisoBS  who  furniahed  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.  (Aristoph.  JG:9M^278.;  AndocAi 
B^ditUf  82.)  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also 
called  sadnns,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who 
might  be  the  archon  or  king  arehen,  or  tfie  of  the 
thesmothetae,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  information  ;  but  m  the  case  of  a  malefoctor 
{KOKovpyos)  being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven 
were  the  officers  applied  to.  .  It  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  miigistnite  to  arrest,  or  hold  to  bail, 
the  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual  steps  for 
bringing  him  to  triaL  There  is  great  obscurity  as 
to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prosecution  9i 


m 


EI^EdrVRA. 


>'A 


(hiji'ltild:  m^fiuA  (Animadv.  ifi  Saim.  ir.  9, 
S>  lOy  Haiculdi  tile  i<)^a  tfiat  it  waA  invariably  k 
&tpjtal  ptinighmenl.  The  acciiser,'  if  nnsucceMfuY, 
was  Irei^ilAible  tdr  lirintfing  a  matieloiis  char^ 
{^4\AovS  4yi(tl(6»f  vrtWvyos).  '  (Schoiiiann,  De 
Cdm.  p.  17i,  Alt:  Pfoe.  a  1K55,  Sec) 

Th^«K20Mis,'<9M^«(&ifa^4fV4)  And  ephstfesli 
(i^lf^&is)  mast  be  carefully  distingjuubed  Polliut 
Bays  (vOi.'  4$)  that  the  endHxis  'w^  4^02ted  Vften 
the  accused  was  absent ;  the  aj)a^o|pie  when  be  was 
present  ;'ahd:  w^  kn6w  that  the  apaaoge  wai  a 
summary  process,  ih  Which  the "  defendant  wfts  al- 
lowed to  apprehend  a  dUlpHt  caOght  di  Ipso  facto 
And  lead  him  before  a  m'agistnlte.  In  case  the 
cbitrge  Vas  iU-foundM, 'tb^  complainant  ran  the 
risk  o^'forffeitirig  100*0  drftchmai^.  If'hp  did  not 
like  to  etpofe  him'self  to  tHIs  risk^  be  might  have 
recourse  ib  thfe  ephetfesis  '^f ^^7l?<rif),  Ih  ^hicb'  be 
hiad^  an  application  to  the  propiir  mngistnite, 
as,  fo^  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleven,  If  it  were 
ft'  cftae  of  btfrgla^f  orrbbbery  attended  witb  murder, 
and  conducted  him  and  bis  ofDcers  to  the  spot 
^•bfre  the  caj^tiris  was  io'be  effected.  (Comp. 
Dem.  c  ^«<fro/.  p. ^dl.) 

'  The  cases  in  which  the  'ixpcujoge  and  erlheff^t  weiHi 
mosi  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  murder, 
ill -usage  of  parents.  &c.  The  punishment  !h  tbbse 
cases  was  generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  If  the 
accused  confessed,  or  was  proved  Juiltjr,  the  magis- 
trate Could  execute  the  sentence  at  ohce,  without 
ftpppaling  to  any  of  the  jliry-courts  ;  otherwise,  it 
was  necessary  th&t  tbe  case  should  be  referred  to  A 
higbef' tribunal  (Aesch.  &  Timarek.  c  37  ;  Dem, 
De  Fait.  LegaL  p.  431.)  The  magistrates  who 
presided  oyer  tbec^M^oiTe  were  genenuly  the  Eleven 
{^l  IkScko,  Denu  e.  Titnocr,  p.  736 ;  Lysias,  e. 
Aporat.  c.  85) j^  sometime^  the  chief  arcbon  ( Aesch. 
e.  Timardu  c.  64),  or  the  theBmotbetae  (Dem.  e. 
Arittocr,  p.  ^30).  The  most  important  passage 
with  regard  to  the  apagogo  (Lysias,  e.  Agorat. 
%  85, 86)  is  unfortunately  corrupt  and  tmintelligible. 
(See  Sluit^c,  leet,  Andoeid.  p.  254,  &e.)  The 
complainant  Was  said  iardiyuy  -niv  iurayurffiir :  the 
magistrates,  ^hen  they  allowdd  It,  *ap994xoinro 
tV  Aircrya^F.  [J.  S.  M.] 

E'NDKOMIS  (Mpoplt),  a  tbi^k  coane  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Qaul,  and  called  **  f  ndromis  "  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  exercising  In  the  stadium 
(iy  Iip6/iifi)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  sudden  exposure  when  they  Were  heated. 
NotwithiJtanding  its  coarse  and  sbagg^  appearance, 
it  was  wor^  po  other  occasions  as  a  protection  finom 
the  cold  bt  rich  and  fashionable  penons  at  Rome. 
(Juv.  lil  10$  \ '  Mart  ir.  19,  xiv.  126.)  Ladies 
also  put  on  sai  endrbmis  of  a  finer  deseription  (en- 
drontidas  lyrias,  Juv.  vi.  246),  when  they  partook, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  tbe 
palaestra.'  Moitover,  boots  [(^hurni/s]  were 
caHed  MpofiiHts  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in 
runnuig.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  1 6,  m  Ddunty 
238  ;  Pollux,  iii.  155,  vii.  93  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
206.)  [J.  Y.l 

ENECHYRA  (iy^xypa).  In  private  suits  at 
Adiens,  whether  trfed  by  a  court  of  law,  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  VfKn  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (17  ifpodi(rnla\  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
dict In  defeult  of  doing  so  he  became  Ow€p^fi€pos, 
or  over  tbe  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (Sif^ao-tfat)  his  goods 


engVe. 

^  and  chattels  as  k  security  or  compensation  for  non- 
compliance. (Dem.  c  Afeid,  p.  540.  21  •  TTlpian, 
ad  toe.  I  Aristoph.  Nvbes,  35.)  The  property  thus 
taken  was  called  Mx**P^  <^d  slaves  were  gene- 
rally seized  before  anything  else.  (Athek  xiii. 
p.  612,  c)  This  **  taking  in  execution  "  was  nsa- 
ally  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit,  and  who, 
if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a  seizure,  bad 
his  remedy  in  a  ZUcri  4^o6\i^t :  if  with  personal 
violence,  in  a  9lKfi  atKlas.  (Dem.  c  Ewrg.  p. 
1153.)  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a 
public  officer  (vmfpfnris  trapa  r^t  &^x^5)  being 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witness  of,  a 
seizure  j  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  pi(blic  in- 
terests were  concerned,  and  cohs^qi^ent  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  fiovXfi.  (Xd.cEverg.llid.)  The 
same  oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of' what 
Englishmen  would  consider  a  case  of  ^assault  and 
trespass,**  committed  by  some  plaint^  in  a  de- 
fendant's house,  though  the  amount  of  damage* 
which  had  been  given  (^  KardlUKri)  was,  according 
tb  agreement,  lymg  at  tbe  bank  {erirp  Tpairdfy)^ 
and  there  awiiiting  their  receipt 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
it  being  expressly  so  slated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  ^iKTi  fiSAitif,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  Icgpl  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  foke  place  during  several  of  tbe 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dioiiysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c  They  were,  in  fact, 
dies  non  in  Athenian  law.  '  (Dem.  e.  Metd.  p.  518  ; 
Hudtwalcker,  i)iW.  p.  1 32.)  [RJ  W.J 

ENGYE  (^77^),  bail  or  sureties^  were  in 
very  frequent  re<;^uisition,  both  m  the  private  and 
public  aflairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agree- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  (Dem.  e,  Apatur.  pp.  892 — 899),  or  that 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application  of  tor- 
ture to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive  (Dem.  e.  Pan^ 
taen.  p.  978.  II),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties 
reciprocally  giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and 
the  same  took  place  generally  in  all  money  lending 
or  mercantile  transactions,  and  was  mvariably  ne- 
cessary when  persons  undertook'to  farm  toffs,  taxes, 
or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters  bail  of  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions  ;  first,  when  if  Syas  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  accused 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ;  and  secondly, 
when  security  was  demimded  for  the  satisfiu;tidn 
of  the  award  of  the  court  In  the  first  case,  bul 
was  very  generally  required  when  the  accused  was 
other  than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action 
were  public  or  private  ;  but  if  of  that "  privileged 
class,  upon  no  other  occasion,  except  when  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Etideixls, 
Ephegesis,  or  Eisangelia.  Upon  tbe  last-mentioned 
form  bemg  adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason  ball 
was  not  accepted.  The  t^hnical  word  for  requiring 
bail  of  an  accused  person  is  tcareyyvap^xhaX  for 
becoming  siu^ty  in  such  case  ^feTTwaarffiu.  Surety 
of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  th^  beginning 
of  a  suit  upon  two  occasions  only ;  first,  tfhen  a 
citizon  asserted  tbe  fireedom  of  a  person  detained 
in  slavery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  liti- 
c^ant,  who  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  defifmlt 
before  the  arbitmtor  (JioiTip-^f ),  had  recommenced 
his  action  within  the  given  time  (^i^^  oiJoia  Sfici?), 
After  the  judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  ro- 


E>01KI0t;  DIKE. 


Id  rBnain  in  pzwtn  tQl  ih^j  baA  aamytci  tbem- 
•cIth  oF  (hcii  linhOitieB,  vm,  by  a  law  oF  Timo- 


.__  ._.  ,  y  riioDld  be  , 
period,  ir  l1i«  pciucipii]  in  a  conlmct  mode  drbult 
the  tunlj  wBi  bnund  to  make  it  good,  or  if  be  re- 
fuud  lo  do  to,  migbt  b«  attacked  br  an  ^77^1  Hki, 


wlthrn 


:  tweliei 


if  rocb  action 
*fter  the  oUigati 
if/uter.  pp.  901,910.)  If.bowever.apetiioiiaccuwd 
in  I  public  sctian  bj  one  sf  the  fonoa  above  aea- 
tioaoi  fiiilcd  to  appear  to  take  hii  tiisl,  hl«  bail 
became  Ikbte  to  ouy  punUhment  that  (ucb  penoa 
hadiacucred  b7Coat«npEDrcoDn;aad,conuiteiitl; 
viUitfaiA,  it  app<iBiii  from  a  piuuge  in  Xeoopbou 
(ireit,  I  7.  .8.39),  thai  tbe  law  aHowed  tie  baU  to 
iecure  tba  penon  of  itie  accuied  by  uriiate  coo- 
•■■■        ■■■   "  -•^)^J.S,M.] 

.      -  0 

EN0J?10U  DIKE  (iraiKloutiici),  ac^on 
Umugbt  (like  oui  (n^iaiajbr  mtnie  profili  aTlcr  a 
■BccsMfoi  action  of  ejectment)  to  recovrr  the  rent! 
withbeld  ftopi  tie  owner  during  tbe 
-    ■       ■     ■  ■       iKMinn.    Tf  tl 


being  kept  01 


jirouertj  f 
Ktkndfin  ther 


II  Ide  lai^t  meamini^  e^ylered 
iouj,  aa  it  tscrtuei  ibe  coMj,  ud  ii 
rendered  leai  necewarj'  bf  .ijie  facility  with  wjijch 
'     '    ;ied.     At  AtbeBl.t^e  '{piXip 


ENSIS.      [GLiDlUS.] 

E'NTASIS  Ifyraiiit^  The  moit  ancient  (Jo- 
Dint  DOW  eiiiting  ue  lenuukalle  for  tbeeitieine 
minutjon  of  iJk  abaft  between  itj  lower  and  upper 
:tiemity,  tbe  lideaof  which,  like  thou  ol  a  coue, 
CQQ'eige  inunediately  and  nmilarl}-  from  tlie  ba^ 
lo  the  neck,  »  that  tbeet%efanniatliiugll]jn»~ 
a  mtde  of  eanitmction  which  ii  wanting  in  gtaM 
and  apparent  ooliditj.  To  eomxt  tbi«,  a,'>wj^llin)[ 
optlipe.  CTjIcd  enroflj  {Vumv.  iiL  2.  iv.  ,3),  wai 
given  to  theihoft,  wtich  kcdib  lo  have  beep  Iho 
orat  Btep  towarda  cqmbiQir^  gnee  Aod  giandeuT  La 
the  Done  <;olmnn. 

Tlip  original  form  ii  repreienled  by  the  figure  on 
the  1^  in  the  annexed  wou^L  whicli^ii  takca 
from  tbe  great  temple  at  Puidoniii  (Paeilufn), 
which  ii  one  of  the  inoil  ancient  teroplei  now  re- 
''  ■  the  right  t)iow«  the  iplatii,  m\S 
-  ■■  ■  ter  conalruclion  in 
.-  ..^plca  of  th«  ume 
n  Itjy,  one  btlonging  to 
mple  at  Alba  Fueiner---  '^ 


Mt^ii^  a*,  well  aa  for  the  nbove-meolioned  puipoi 
Perhapi  both  the  teiiemeat  uid  Ibe  intenoedia 
^tu  might  be  recoiered  by  one  iiiit,  but  the  pi 
cecding  would  be  more  hourdouo,  be<auie  a  failure 
ia  one  part  of'  the'  demand  would  In'olve  the  lou 
of  the  whole  cauie.     Thus,  the  title  of  a  party  U 

the  l«nd  JUelf  miphl  have  eipitcd,  --  '- 

where  he  h^d  uiiiier  a  Iea«  for  a 
would  be  entitled  to  reoner  certain,  bygone  pnifiti 
Erom  one  woo  had  diapoateiscd  him.  Therefore  it 
is  iiat  liDprobqUe  that  (he  tlnai  tr.  aad  inu).  might 
im  praetice  bo  confiped  to  theae  caoea  where  the 
rentd,and  prohta  qiily  were  the  oubject  of  eTnim. 
We  ore  told  that,  if  the  dcleiidnnt,  afi^  a  judg- 
fUfot  i|ii.  o»e  of  iheta  pctioni,  ililt  refuted  to  ^ive 
oatiakcdon,  an  ttiffiat  (iKJi  miBM  be  commenced 
t^inat  bim,  .of. which  the  eflut  wai,  that  the 
plaintiff  obtaineda  right  to  indemnify  hiniKlf  out 
qfthe  wbolcptoperty  of  the  dffrndonL  Schomajin 
objerrei,  that  tija.wai  a  ciroiitoua  proceeding, 
when  the  pWntiff  night  tnke  immediate  itepa  to 
eiecution  by  mesni  of  entry  and  Bjectment.  Hia 
Conjecton,  bvwever,  that  Uie  olnrmt  iiini  woa  ' 
aiicicut  tioiei  an  important  advantage,  when  n 
property  .could  not  in  the  Gnt  inatancc  be  taken 
exiicution,  ia  probably  iwit  iti  from  the  truth,  and 
ia  auppoflfd  bj  analog  to  the  lawi  «' 
nationa,.»lii*h,  being  (in  lh«  inlaricy  of 
tion)  bvatd  by  thf  landowner*  only,  bear  morki 
of  ft  yatcUul  jcalouay  of  any  encroachment  up 
Ihcir.ijjhti.  He  regnarka  also,  that  the  givu^ 
the  p^rty  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  more 
itriagent  laaedy,  accoida  with  th«  ranetal  lei>« 
and  spirit  of  ft^  Athenian  lawa.  We  may  add, 
thalourowDl^w.fliniiiliea  an,  illuBtmtion  of  thin, 
fii,,  where  the  plaintiff  haa  obtained  a  .iudginent, 
be  bai  the  option  of  proceeding  at  ouce  to  eiecn- 
Uou,  or  bciiiging  an  action    on   the    judgment ) 


ence.of  tbe  boic  ;  oc,  in  other  word*.  tIie,co|un._ 
ia  thickeit  at  the  bnie :  both  these  properlica  arf 
clearly  ahown  by  the  dotted  lloea  in  the  woodcut. 
(Camp.  Stiulili,  Arcliiiiil.  d.  Sating  vol  i, 
g.  I6l.)  lAiH.l 


EPBVNAOTAR 

'BO<ftiL    (Aao&A.] 

WANQE'LI  A  i^ivfr^xJU^  If  a  eitiMn  of 
AtkoDi  hmi  incliRed  Art/tita,  th«  privilm^f  taking 
pat  or'speaking  in  the  p«Uk  anembiy  was  ft»- 
felted  fAfiMiA].  But  u  it  •ometimei  might 
faippen  that  a  penon,  thouffh  notlbnoaily  decbicd 
irtfutt^  had  oooHnitted  fucli  cnmeB  as  would,  on 
accmation,  draw  upon  him  this  pmiithinent,  it  was 
of  ooune  detinible  that  mitb  individualo,  like  real 
Kri/uoi,  should  be  excluded  fniia  theexerdse  of  the 
rights  of  eitfaMns.  Whenever,  tberofeie,  such  a 
person  ^catUMd  id  ipeak  m  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  eitiidiri  had  Ike  ^ifehfl  t«  come  Ktrimnt  in 
theanemblyitsalf  (AesehilL  «.  7lh«MrM..p.  1«4), 
and  demaad  of  him  to  <  establish  Ui  rigkt  'to  speak 
by  a  trial  or  eiamination  of  his  Gondnct<<eKi/Miv£a 
rev  /9Jov),  and  this  demand,  denouncenent,  or 
thieat,  was  called  hrmyY*^^  ot  hrefyytXia  5e«cf- 
fiaffUtt.  The  impeached  iadividnal  was  then  eon- 
polled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to  submit  to  a 
serutiBy  into  bis  eooduet  (Polkn,  viii.  4% ;  Suidaa, 
s.  V.  4-rayy€Kla\  and  if  he  was  convicted,  a  formal 
dedamtion  of  ^i^  Mtowted. 

Some  writets  ha^rs  oonfbonded  the  hntyytXia 
with  Soari^uurio,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonyms  ;  but  from  the  stateraenis  made  aboTe, 
it  is  eWdent  that  the  ^muftmaia  is  the  actual  trial, 
while  the  kwvrff^Xim  is  only  the  threat  to  snbjeet 
a  man  to  the  Sentfusf^a:  henoe  the  expression 
hrtefyiM^taf  $0Kt^uurUaf,  (gehtfmann,  De  ComiL 
p.  232.  note  8.  transl.)  Other  writen,  such  as  Har- 
poontioA  and  Suidas,  do  not  suflieiently  distinguish 
between  imwyytkia  and  M^i^ts :  the  latter  is  an 
accusation  against  persons  who,  though  they  had 
been  dlec/<irerf  trtfioi^  nevetthelpM  ventured  to 
assume  the  rights  of  citiaeus  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  whereas  iwceyy^Aia  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  oonvicted  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  wav  only  threatened  with  an  ac- 
cusation for  the  first  time.  (Meier,  AH,  Proe. 
p.  210  ;  Schdmann,  De  ConUt,  p.  232,  note  7. 
transl.)  Wachsmuth  {Nellm,  Aiiertkumsk^  vol  il 
p.  236,  2d  edit.)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  pryroput^  Tf^^  to  be  connected  or  identical 
with  the  ^iroyycX^oE,  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Phothis  and  Suidas,  was  in  reality 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  unlawful 
things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
come  forward ;  whereas  the  hrayy4?da  was  a  de- 
nunciation, or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  [L.  S.] 

EPARITI  (lirdpiroi),  the  name  of  the  standing 
army  in  Arcadia,  which  was  formed  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  when 
they  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra.  They  were  5000  in 
cumber,  and  were  paid  by  the  state.  (Xen.  HelL 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii  5.  §  S ;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ;  Hesych. 
».  9.  hrop&ifrot ;  Bejot,  in  Mhu  de  VAead,  des 
fnterip.  xxzii  p.  234  ;  Kellermann,  De  Re  MiHihri 
Areadutn^  pk  44 ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen,  Atiertkmmek, 
vol.  i.  ft,  283;,  2d  ed.) 

EPAU'LIA.    [Matrimonium.] 

EPEfTNACTAE  (^««vvairTca),  a  class  of 
citisens  at  Sputa  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
ofispring  of  daves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan 
citieen^  Theopompus  tells  us  (Athen.  vii.  p. 
271,  d)  that  in  the  Messenian  war,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained, 
they  muTied  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain 
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to  biAsCS,  »d  thai  these  helots  were  kdmitled  ta 
the  oitnenship  under  the  name  of  Airsurarrai. 
Dktdoros  (Mai,  iSea  fW.  pi  10^  also  calls  the  par- 
tisans of  Phalanthus  ^reerairrai.  [PantiraNiAV.I 
(ThirlwaU,  But  <^Oreeoe^  voL  i  p.  3^3 ;  MiUler. 
JPor.  iii.  3.  f  5.) 

EPHBBE'UM.    [GrMNAsnjM.] 

EPHE'BUB  (l^^i)«er),  the  name  of  an  Athenian 
youth  after  he  had  atCafaied  the  age  of  1 8.  (Pollux, 
viiL   105  ;   Harpdcfat.  s.  «^  *Eri8/«Tef  *H^<nu). 
The  state  at  ^^fciu  hated  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  i^ge  of  »),'  when  they 
became  mim,  aiid'w«i«'  adinitt^  to  khare  all  the 
rig^  and  duties  of  i&  eiti<en,  foi'  whidb  the  hiw 
did  BoC  prescribe  a  mdTeadvanoM  «ge.^  Thdf  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  l^tfoi^  did  not  re- 
ceive off  the  privileges  of  full  citisens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  but  ttom  the  assertion  df  Pollux  and 
Harpocmtion,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarehic  registers  until  they  bad 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  i^nf^tia^  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  i^iitfoi,  and  that  consequently 
they  enjoyed  none  ef  the  privileges  of  full  citisena. 
But  we  have  sufficient  gnmnd  tat  b^eving^  that 
the  names  of  young  men  at  the  time  they  became 
l^i?fi»i,  were  entered  as  dtisens  in  the  lexiarehic 
registers,  for  Lycuigus  (c  Leoena,  p.  189)  uses  the 
expressions  ttfffiwylywt^^tutnA.  •U  rh  Knla^uthf 
yptifAfteeru»  ijypd^ur^ai  as  synonymous.     The 
statement  of  Harpocmtion  and  Photius  is  therefone 
probably  nothing  but  a  fiilse  faiference  from  the  fitct, 
that  young  men  befoire  the  completion  of  their  20th 
'  year  were  oot  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  m  the 
public  asstfflibly ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arose  out  af 
the  law  which,  as  Sohifanann  (De  CbmiL  p.  71« 
transl.)  mterprets  it«  prescribed  that  no  Athenian 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarehic  registers  bofora 
the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year  [Docimasxa.  j     From  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  agamst  Aphobus  (p.  814,  &c  ; 
compare  «.  Onetor,  p.  868  >,  we  see  that  some  of 
the  privileges  of  citiaens  were  conferred  upon  young 
men  on  beicoming  l^trCoi :  Demosthenes  himself,  at 
the  affo  of  18,  entered  upon  his  patrimony,  and 
brought  an  action  against  his  guardians ;  one  Man- 
titheus  (Demosth.  c  Boeoi.  De  DtOe^  p.  1009)  re- 
lates that  he  married  at  the  age  of  18  ;  and  these 
&cts  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must 
infer  that  their  occurrence  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, but  were  ia  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  dofci^uKrfo,  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  or 
Athenian  citisens,  or  adopted  by  a  dtisen,  and 
partly  vriiether  his  body  was  sufficiently  develi^^ed 
and  strong  to  undertake  the  duties  which  now  de- 
volved upon  him.  (Aristoph.  Vetp,  533,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  p.  868  ;  Xen.  De  Rtp, 
Aik  c.  3.  §  4 ;  PUto,  Onto,  p.  51,  with  Stall- 
baum^  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Schumann  (^c) 
belieTes  that  this  BoKifuurla  only  applied  to  orphans, 
but  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention  it  in  such  a 
general  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  After  the  doKtfituria  the  young 
men  received  m  the  assembly  a  shield  and  a  lanoe 
( Aristot  ap.  HarpocraL  s.  v.  AoKifjmrim) ;  but 
those  whose  fiithers  had  fidlen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country-,  received  a  complete  suit  of  acnumr 
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fa  tke  tlMBUe.  ( Aewhin.  ^  Ofli^ipiL  pu  7a«  «d.  Steph. ; 
FUiti^Mtmg,  >  249,  with  S(aUbaam'»  note.)     It 
•eems  to  havs  been  an  this  occasioo  thnt  the 
Ifivfei  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  Aitemii 
Aj^ienroe  (Demosth.  D9FaU,Leg,  ik  438 ;  PoUhz, 
viiL  1 06),  by  which  they  pledged  tnemielvefl  never 
lo  di^giace  their  anna  or  to  dMert  their  eemimdet ; 
to  iiaht  to  the  last  in  the  de£9iice  of  their  countpy, 
its  ahaiaand  hearths  ;  to  leave  their  coandy  not  in 
a  wane  but  in  a  better  state  than  they  foond  it ; 
to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all 
attempto  to  tnHnaX  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and 
finally  to  respect  the  religion  of  their  fiirefiiUicrB. 
This  solenini^  took  place  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  {Jh  Apx'^'P*^-^)*  >nd  the  festive  season. bore 
the  name  of  i^w.    (Isaeus,  JMApolhd.  c28; 
Demoeth.  e.  Leockar,  p.  10»2.)    The  external  dis- 
tinction of  the  ffn^Sot  consisted  in  the  x^*V*^'  vad 
the  irtfrotf-os.     (Hemstorbttis,  ad  PoUue,  x  164.) 

During  the  two  years  of  the  i^/fffitia^  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  anns, 
aad  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves  for 
the  higher  duties  of  tall  citiaeas,  they  were  gene- 
rally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of 
wflpfwoAM,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses, on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Attica.  (PoUuz,  viiL  106 ;  Photius,  $.  v. 
U4pht9?iosi  PUto,  Z>0 X^.  vL  p.  760,  c.)  [US.] 
EPHEGE'SIS  (Mirrnifis).  [£Norazi&J 
EPHE'SIA  (1^cm\  a  great  panegyris  of  the 
loninas  at  K»hesas^  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
lonians  in  Asia.  It  was  held  eveiy  year,  and  had, 
like  all  panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a 
bond  of  political  union  among  the  Gre^s  of  the 
Ionian  race,  and  that  of  a  common  woKship  of  the 
Epheaian  Artemis.  (Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq,  Rem.  iv. 
pw  229,  ed.  Sylburg  ;  Stmbo^  xiv.  p.  639.)  The 
Rphesia  continued  to  be  heM  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
qrdides  and  Sftnbo,  and  the  former  compares  it 
(HL  104)  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Deles 
EDklia],  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians 
aasembled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Re- 
specthig  the  particulars  of  its  celebratioB,  we  only 
know  that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth 
and  feasting,  and  that  mystical  aacrifioes  were  of- 
fered to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  (Stiabo,  iL «.)  That 
games  and  cwitetts  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of 
the  selonnities  is  dear  from  Hesychius  (i. «.),  who 
cans  the  Ephesia  an  hyiav  hrupm/rfis,  (Compare 
Pans,  vii  2.  §  4  ;  MOller,  Dor.  iL  9.  §  8  ;  Bdckh, 
Cffrp,  Inaeripi.  iL  n.  2909.) 

¥nm  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and 
Stnbe  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  a  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those 
who  Hved  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity. 
Tfauqrdides  seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it 
with  Uie  Delian  panegyris,  which  likewise  con- 
siated  only  of  the  lonians  of  the  islands  near 
Deks ;  and  Stiabo,  who  calls  the  great  national 
paai^gria  of  all  the  lonians  in  the  Panionrnm  the 
«Mi^  "KnHiyvfM  Tw  *lAvwi^^  applies  to  the  Ephesia 
simpiy  the  name  irwifyvpts.  It  may,  however, 
have  existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Ephesus  was 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia.  [L.  S.] 
E'PHESIS  (l^irij).  [AppBLJLATia] 
EPHESTRIS  {i^wrplis),  [Amictu&J 
E'PHETAE  (^^a<X  the  name  of  certain 
judges  at  Athens.  They  were  fifty-one  in  number, 
selected  ftvm  noble  ftamheAiJ^iVTivfhiv  alp€04vTts\ 
and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.    They  formed  a 
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tribunal  of  great  antiquity,  so  much  so^  ftidnM* 
that  Pollux  (viiL  123%  ascribed  theit  institutmn  to 
Dnieo ;  morsovet^  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  au/ 
thority  of  Plutareh  {Sobm^  e.  19),  one  of  Solent 
laws  (Azores)  speaks  of  the  court*  of  the  Ephetae 
and  Ar»opi^|Us  ai  oo-esistent  before  the  time  ef 
that  legislator.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Pollnx 
(iL  ft),  die  Spheiae  feimerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of 
the  five  courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  they  had  to  tiy.  In  historical  times,  how**' 
ever,  they  sat  in  Jour  only,  called  respectively  the 
court  ^y  the  PaUadium  {rh  M  DaA\aS{^),  by  the 
Delphiniua  {rh  iwl  AsA^u^Xby  the  Prytaneiun^ 
(t^  it\  n^wraiwi^),  and  the  "court  at  Phreatto  er 
Zttk  (rh  4r  4pffffTTOi).  At  the  first  of  these  courts 
they  tried  cases  of  unintentional,  at  the  second^  of 
intentiooal  but  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay* 
ing  another  in  self-defence,  taking  the  life  of  aa 
adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant  or  a  nightly  robber. 
(Plat  Ltj^  ix.  p.  874.)  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhait  analogous  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  peipetmtor  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peiraeeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  chaiged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporsry  exile  for  unintentiomU  homicide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (riif  y^t  /ih  ftwr^^Myof),  the  judges 
sitting  doM  by  hhn  on  shore.  (Dem.  c*  Arittoor, 
p.  644.)  Now  we  know  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
eases  of  wilful  murder  was  by  Solonls  laws  entrusted 
to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagos,  whidi  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  (/.  c)  in  connection  with  the  four 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetee  sat.  Moreover,  Draco, 
in  his  I%egmi,  spoke  of  the  Epketae  onfy^  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in  cases  at 
mnnhr  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Hence  MUIler  (BumeiUd.  §  65)  conjectures  that 
the  court  of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  induded 
in  the  five  courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  infers,  more- 
over, the  eariy  existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens, 
resembling  the  Gerousia  at  ^Huta,  and  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homieide.  (Thirl- 
wall,  HiaL  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  41.)  The  name  of 
Ephetae  given  to  the  members  of  this  councU  was, 
as  he  conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  gran^g 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  (of  i^Aai  r^  Mpa^itnif 
rhv  hf^pitiKifrnr)  than  their  bemg  aj^tealed  to,  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which 
before  the  time  of  Draco  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.  (PoUux,  L  c.)  If  this  hypothesis  be  tree, 
it  becomes  .a  question,  why  and  when  was  this 
separation  of  the  courts  made  ?  On  this  subject 
MUIler  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  was 
not  punished  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment, 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiati<m.  [Ejlsi- 
LiUM.]  Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  <tf  which  was 
confined  to  the  old  nobility^  even  after  they  had 
lost  their  pditical  power.  [Exbostas.]  Con> 
Bcquently  the  administration  of  the  rights  of  ex- 
piation could  not  be  taken  away  firom  them,  tttd 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  that  of  the 
Ephetae  would  be  competent  to  grant  permission 
of  expiation  for  homicide,  and  to  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it  Aaoordingly,  that 
court  retained  the  right  of  decision  in  actions  for 
manslaughter,  in  which  a  temMrary  flight  was 
followed  by  expiation,  and  also  ro  cases  of  justih- 
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uniwrf  to  tlMCUgilientatlftii 
rfi^feh«BlMr:tf  ptttiodtriftltUBd'MMMtBed  by  Cb« 
i|Ktn»*^ftiLWgtt«*tati6ft%hidi'4ttplfe0'«to  iiH 
vmm  fe  ifaflbomteitof  S|MfftiinioitlmiM.  ■  Bai  tK« 

aeutatitvuif  tb0JwkdI«iniiti<mj^aAd  AetAfeM,  4f  BH 
4k»  nigM  of/OlMiipdOipbi-  tiMr  -fiiHi«hili»'«t^6p0ta 
mmmUaa/iKd  te  siieW'ttbiiKif  ciliMni  <wlto  xtetM^- 
liMlets  ivet*  IMM  •  )rikte«'  «n'«M  'etfUiIit^-'Witb'  tile 
wU  OBfli  (faw/MiaMf)^  tlM>«plMM'ilirould  4h«iie«fM«- 
'nr^sttB*^«'qwir>pdudtti'«Hth''hii^  tb't(ft 
luBgi^snl^tiMMiijiMillMt  ^>>Hjp*^«4>^«  'W«t% 
«teelediiiraiiiJtte^4iigfa« '^Usk'  'Morto^/'H'ia 
ooi:  ntpnimhh  tka»i  'ddritig'  ihi<  ftlMhtMr  «^'  tb<$ 
lniigib^j|lM<«j^oiti«Mfep6di  ot<  lUd  lBkntf0rt<ed  ti^h 
tfaoa^ipaivctB/.^whUi  did  ti6ft'<»rf^finiiny'lfelefi^"tt> 
tfaini  ;u«di  fhat^'  fiotn  ^bMh  •  tUdto'-  <!mM«,  their 
ntfeii^  iHVf  tiftT«  bttn  wif-iik^  alleted  iris  16  IttA 
«o  the .oyiaini^ thkf  the  trtkitStnk  tf  ihe  elfitie,  =tt»d 
soiiuniy  a»4kttoi8n)n*ofi  HiB-l^w«rB,'^kj)9aice 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  -A^n;  gg  ThiH- 
^wJt  Jbawve^;  **  in  <hfe  :<gttei>rf<m  «f  th«'«p!h>ralt7 
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date  of  cttu«n9  to  the  firuichii%<^  comparison 
which/Cicero  (2^  Leg.  iii.  7^  ^  /?<^  ii.  33) 
draw;!  htXmmn  the  ephorfUty  «ndc  the  Roman 
tribi^te  utodld^be  more  aplbticiihle  than  1»  him- 
self MMpected;  aad  would  Ihro^^a  light  on  the 
aeemW  •  contradiction  of  ih|p  ephon  bemg  all- 
powertw^- though  the  claes  which  tkt^  tnore  espe- 
cially represented  enjoyed  only  ^  limited  ^n- 
ehitt:*"(»li(i  <t^fl^^ece,^ol..l  p.  i56.>  Btft  After 
«H,(h«  VtrAma  ae«oiuital  whidt  we  bare  bewi  cottti- 
deriiij^  Wrely  Abw  how  di^etimt  tk'ere  the  opi- 
'»i<mv and'hftw  Btfle  liisterical'  the ' stAtem^t^ 
•bdot  tber  'bri^'tof  the  ephoraffy.  CWUller, 
IhHakM,  IBk.  t.7;  and  |e^  Clintoii,  K  ^.  rot  i 
ApMadtttr.)  '  ' 

W%  tberdRtfe-  proceed  id  ^nvtiit^gate  the  fikitc- 
tkila  and  avtboriiy  of  the  ephoM  hi  hifftoHeaf  time^ 
after  fint  observing  that  dieir  vtRo^  ebnifder^  lis 
acdtufliMpihe'tD  the  kings  ftnd  tonncn,  and  in  thftt 
Kipeei  p^i«t^  t(i  Snartti  alMi^^  thl^  Bottei  states, 
«^ld>havto  UtA  i»Dgetber  iileohsittteAt  wHh  the 
efltetttfltion  of '  TiytQtgta,'  and  thltt' tneir  giisdnal 
taiiip«tioiitandenctoaclunenftw«te'^ilHirted  by 
the  ragoie  tad  ixtfdefttiite  natwe  of  their  duties. 
Their  amnber,  'fire,  appean  to  have  been  alwars 
the  siifle;^  and  \(nu  probably  coilnected  With  the^ 
iive  d}Hsi<m^  6F  the  town  of  ^rta,  namely,  the 
fittr  K^foti^  L!tanae,'M'esea,  Pitana,  Cynoeuia,  and 
the  TtiKis  tMf  city  propeffy  so  called,  around  which 
the  Kfipai  lay.'  {f^Uoioy,  A/iueam,  toI.  it  p.  52.) 
▼hey  were  elected  from  and  by  the  people  (4 
1*^4^),  witbdnt  any  qoaliflcatltti  of  age  or 
property,  and  without  undergoing  any  scrutiny  (oi 
'^^•f)  ;  so  that,  ns  Aristotle  remarks  {Pdit  ii. 
7),  th^  wipuos  enjoyed  through  them  a  participa- 
tion'in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
pKcisenode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Ariitotla  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile  ; 
Bod  Plato  {leg.  fii.  p.  692)  describes  their  office 
as  fyylrt  r^j  KKfipii^t  ffuydfifvs,  words  which 
may  apply  to  a  want  of  a  dltectifig  and  discrimin- 
ating pKnciple  in  the  electors,  without  of  necessity 
implying  an  election  by  lot  They  entered  upon 
office  at  the  autumnal  soUtice,  and  the  fii^t  in  rank 
of  the  fire  caVe  hii  liame  to  the  yfear,  wfaicb'  was 
called  after  him  in  all  dvil  transactions.  (MWler, 
^^- fii  7.  f  7.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
ptihlii;  building  called  Vx^'^^i  whioh  In  some  n- 


BlMclfe'  leMMibled  the'FfiytanrJam'  at  AthtttSj-Hi 
being  tH^  pUMe  wlleM  foriiign^rs^'Biidiatnbauwkn 
wefe»eMeiWned^  aiid'Wh«re,<iaoMOveri^tlie'>eph>svs 
tMflc  their  meals  log^theK  ('l^aBiant  iiL  -i  Iv^ 9^> 
"TlM  ephtfrA^alstv  >p(MHe8ied>'j«ditiiiA  auVhorityv 
mk^  wMch-'Mbjeet  A4ri»totle^</»o^lf;^ii.'l)>MnaTk» 
&M  they  dedded  itt^Stil  siiit«'<ehtiu -^dy  ihi^ 
Mbm^y^  and  generally'' i*-  fletions-  «f ''greAt  im- 
I^QilBitee  {gphemt  fuydMi^  ic^oi,  P^,  ii.  6)". 
ii4f«reaa*th«<e<HMci^'|H«iid<i$d  •o>r«r  ta^tel^  oriines 
ipUa^  ^^n^dyi  §tf  'thi»i  jffT^kftfeiDekit  ^Ki^ef '  Me  "an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  common  ^gy  flMmy  'of 
th^  itecient  OreeflJt'Mateaj'aetMrdaig  >I4>  whitih  a 
erittittil'jiirisdietfoni  *9ha  ^v(sn  ^to  iootfrtu  of  ^a- 
-kfthoic  'eerhpeftitiom,  whfle  efvil^aetloiii  were  de- 
>eMed  <  Hy  p^puhu*  trifc^hats:'  ^fCom^nre  •  fit*H irr a« 
arid  AiriifM*AOt;a']  BMi(4th^h9seiv9' jurisdiction 
was  united  a  eensciia]  aatherf(y,'vttefa  as  waif  pbs- 
'tfieaied^  by  theephors a^Cfrbne:  CM  i»rample^  the 
ephors  punished  a-manfdrhsrtfog'linMight  iMey 
iotoi  «h«^<Mate  (Pluti  Ij^mw;-  t9),'.«nd  others ^r  in- 
delettise.  (!S^<^  M'nHtyd'.l.'^A.)'  ^'Weane'Dold 
ratio,'  thai  th^ySnspeeti^  the'^lothitig  andF-the  bed- 
ding''of -thej  young  ifBen^  (Athen.  '^l  p;'550.) 
Moreovery  sometfniig  like  a  s^/peiftAlcftdence  over 
•the  laWi  tfnd  their  exettttTott'  is  implied' in  the  W- 
gUiige>of  th|^  edict;  whfieh  tbi^'pnblished  onentef^n^ 
ti^n'tfveh^offito,  ordering  the  titft^ns  *  io*  share 
tlMf  upper  lip  {ti^tmuc*.),  Le,iobt  8nb)niss*t4,,and 
'to  obe;f  the  Iiiwit,^'19ii»w»the  syiflbqlitalimd  atcharc 
eh»aetery:)f  'lihtB'erzpreMiOii  'seeihr.to  f^fe  '^t&fihe 
epiioxv  ^ex^rcfaed^  sueb '  a  geiieral^  supririntbid^nce 
fitytttteiy'eariy  '^idh,  and'tbe^^.can  b;^'  nO'doa)[>t 
**  ^at  in  the  handik  (ff  ab^^  bfen,  itwould  nbne 
pMve  an  iitothimetlt  of  unfiled '^wer.**  '(Tbirl- 

whlL  Ifiet  6/ Greece^ -^ol  \:  p,- 955.)    ^ 

'  llreif  jnrisdictioti  ittid'-poWtfrw^rc  stiH  ftrtH^ 
increased  by  the  pmilege  of'fainituHn^sti^iiries 
(«IMh>Mii)  iaio  the  conduct '  of  idl  tbt^  magiiitratet, 
txi  which  Aristotle  (JPoiet:fL  ff.  917)  obiertes  thitt 
it  'iMis'a'reiy  gr«lat  gifted  th^  ephorta^<T49rt^- 8^ 
rf  i^opei^  fjifyi  Xloy  ^^dpoy).  Nor  were  they 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate  had  completed  his 
term  of  office,  since,  i  eveii  before  its  termination, 
they  might  exercise  .the  privil^e  of  deposition 
(Xen.  De  Re.  Lac^  viii.  4J)  r  E«en  the  kings  them- 
selres  could  be-''%ro«i^  ifd^tb>.thoi^  tribunal  (as 
Cleomenes  .^iMs.fjf '  bribery,  Sc^poSoK^^^erod.  ri. 
82),  thoujgh  'they  were  not  obliged  ii^  aoswer  a 
suminods  tf6  appear  thkre,  till  it  had  bee'liNrBpeated 
three  tidies.  (Pint  Cleom.  10.)  In  extieine  cases, 
the  eph6rs  were  also  competent  to.  lay  an  aobas^tion 
agahttf  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  nagUtrAtes, 
and  bring  them  to  Ji-capitalv trial  b^ora^the'gieat 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  L  e, ;  ^erod^  vi.  i85.) 
If  th^ly  sat^  JQ^ea  tbemseltes^  they  wemroiily 
able^  tticcordin^.lo  MUller,>to  inpose^'-^  fipf^  wid 
compel  imraedurte  [iiynent ;  bibt  they  •w0ipi w>t  in 
any  catfe,  great' as  was  their  judicial  >4ntthority, 
bound  -by  «  writtelT  code  of  laws.  ( AtiSi^fl  Pofii. 
ii.  6.)     s  y     -' 

In  biter  thnes  ^  ^wclr  cf'  ti^  x^phors  was 
ffreatly  increased  ^  an^  this  increase,  appears  to 
have  been  prinsipally  diring  to^iiie  fisirt,  that  they 
put  themselves  ia  coaneetien  with  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  convened '  its  meetings^  laid  measures 
before  it,  and  were  oonstituted  its  <  agents  and  re> 
presentativeSb  '-^When  thir  coi^lie<!ftion  arose  is 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  tome  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
Asteropus,  one  of  the  ib^t  ephon  to  whom  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed^ 


4m  wHppjf . 

M4;^)^.>.ji|^iJU^  )a^w  Uwd  mwyr  j^sa];^  aft^UM 
ime}/i^t7bfl9P9Pipua.(  piobabljr  a)lH>u(  Jlc.  560. 
TDhfi^  jt.^Ka9,j»oi  I^WQ  in.  early,  tioiea  appetn  from 
^;£^ui))4wcf'.  Uiat  the  two  Qtdhawe$  of  the 
Q)f9i4^..ai.JPei|)hi,  wHich  r^«Iate4  the,aatemblj  of 
t^«  p^pWipiidbe  Qo  piODtioo  of  the fuoctigni  of  ib» 
e^9ff.  {Thirlwai],  .vol, I  jp»  356.)  It  is  doir, 
Iv^i^'iQ^rec^^tliat  the  powoc  which  fuch  ft  eonneetion 
gave,  iw^l^.  mora  than  any  thing  else,  onaJble 
tl^^V  €^icroiic;h  oa  th^  ipya,!  ^ii(boritf«  aii4  make 
themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  stiite.  .  Ac- 
^/I^Sb^  we  find  that  (hey  transMled  business 
y^i0  ^rpsgn  ambasaadon  (Hend.  ix,  8) ;  dis> 

3\\a^  them  from  the  state  (Xen.  ffelL  ii  1 3.  §  1 9) ; 
eclded,  upon  the  government  of  dependent  dtles 
(^Bo.  Hdi  iiL  4.  §  2)  i  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  otoer  i)erions  to  treaties  of  peace  (TbueydL  ▼.  1 9), 
ai^ji  in  tne  time  of  war  sent  out  troops  when  they 
t}\^U^ht  necessary.  (Herod,  ix.  7.)  In  all  these 
captvcitles  the  ephors  acted  as  the  rofM'eflentatives  of 
the  juition,  and  the  agenti  of  the  publie  assembly, 
b'^^ii^  in  fact  th/)  executive  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority in  this  respect  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fdct,  that  after  a  declaration  of  war,  **"  they  entrusted 
tl^giumy  ^0  ^®  king*  or  some  other  general,  who 
reived  from  them  instni^ions  how  to  act ;  sent 
b^k  to  them  for  fresh  instructions,  were  restrained 
by  them  through  the  attendance  of  extraordinary 
pl^^ipptBJitiaries,  were  recalled  by  means  of  the 
scyiaU,  summoned  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
thdlr  ipjst  duty  after  return  was  to  visit  the  office 
of  the  ephors.''*  (MUILt,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  127.) 
At)Qther  striking  proof  of  this  representative  cha- 
ractf  r  js  gfiven  by  Xenophon  {Dt  Rep,  Lae,  15), 
who  informs  us,  that  the  ephon.  acting  on  behalf 
o/  the  state  (9ir«p  t^s  iriJAc»f),  received  from  the 
]d%8  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that^  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

it  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
t)^e  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings 
became  completely  under  their  control.  For  ex- 
ainplc,  they  fined  Agesilaus  (Plut.  Ayea,  2.  5)  on 
the  vague  chai]ge  of  trjnng  to  make  himself  popular, 
and  interfered  even  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  other  kings  ;  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Thueydides  (i.  131),  they  could  even  imprison  the 
kings,  as  they  did  Paiisanias.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  field  the  kings  were  followed  by  two  ephors 
who  belonged  to  the  comicil  of  war  ;  the  three 
who  remained  at  home  received  the  booty  in 
charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury,  which  was 
unde^  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  College  of 
F|v6.  ^  6ut  the  ephors  Imd  still  another  preroga- 
tive, liosed  on  a  religious  foundation,  which  enabled 
them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the  kinos. 
Oflce  in  eight  years  (8(*  IrStv  itfvia\  as  we  are  told, 
theV chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to  observe 
the  h  pa  vena,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
fi^nir^  meteqr,  it  Was  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  w(yre  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were  ac- 
cordingly suspended  from  their  fuuctions  mitil  an 
ocii^'le  allowed  of  their  restoration.  (PluU  Agia, 
i\^\  Thd  outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority 
allto'^^iVere  assumed  by  the  ephors  ;  and  they  alone 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  p^sed  s  whereas  it 
WW  TiDt  consldeted  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings 
Co'iiae  in  honour  of  the  ephors.    (Xen.  De  Uep^ 


EPIBATAft 

The  j>eaitwii  .whieb,  as  we .  btre  shewn,  the 

ephors  occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify 
the  statement  of  MiUler,  ^  that  the  ephetallv  was 
the  moving  eleizient,  thei  principle  of  .ehai^  la  the 
Spar^  copatittttion,  and  ia  the  e&d,  the  cause  of 
its  disaolutinm**  In  confinnation  of  this  opinioD 
we  may  cite  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  ob- 
serves, that  from  the  excessive  and  abaolnte  power 
{kraripaywot)  of  the  ephon,  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  court  them  {^htt»«y^Hy)y  and  eventually  the 
government  became  a  democracy  instead  of  aa 
aristocracy.  Their  reUxed  and  dissolute  mode  of 
life  too  (aifftfUyri  81<ura),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ephors,  Epitadmus,  who  first 
carried  through  the  law  permitting  a  free  inherit- 
ance of  property  in  contravention  of  the  legulatioa 
of  Lycuigus,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  the  com* 
mw  territory  was  secured  to  all  the  citiaens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes^ 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarch^' ;  for  we  find  that  in 
later  times,  the  ephors,  mstead  of  beii^  demi^ 
gegUttS*  invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles 
and  privileges.  The  case  of  Cinadon,  b.  c.  39d,  is 
an  iustauoe  of  this  ;  and  the  hct  is  apparently  eo 
inconsistent  with  their  being  representatives  of  the 
whole  commimity,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower 
(^ofitioyes)  as  of  the  higher  (ofUMoc)  daes  of 
citiaens,  that  Waiehsmuth  suijposes  theS^/tor,  from 
and  by  whom  the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  moan  the 
whole  body  of  prevUepedor  patrician  citizens  only, 
the  most  eminent  {koKoI  KayaSol)  of  whom  wen 
elected  to  serve  as  yiporr^s.  This  supposition  is 
not  itself  improbable,  and  would  go  iar  to  explain 
a  great  difficulty  ;  but  any  analj'sis  of  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  urged  for  and  against  it  is  pr^ 
eluded  by  our  liniita.  (See  Tbirlwall,  vol.  iv. 
pk  377.)  We  only  add  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identiHed  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitu- 
tion, it  was  necesaarj'  for  them  to  overthrow  the 
ephoralty,  and  accordingly  Cleomenes  murdered  the 
ephors  for  the  time  being,  and  alinlished  the  office 
(B.  c.  225)  ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the 
Romans.  [R.  W.} 

EPrBATAE  {iinSdTcu\  soldiers  sr  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  Utnd  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitac,  pel- 
tasts,  and  cavalry.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  $  7,  v.  I. 
§11;  Harpocrat  and  Hesych.  s.  e.)  It  appears 
that  tiie  ordinary  number  of  epibatae  on  board  a 
trireme  was  ten.  pr.  Arnold  (ad  7%m;.  iii.  96) 
remarks  that  by  comparing  Thuc  iiL  98  with  cc.  91 , 
94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the  oomple- 
ment  of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing  li.  92 
with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  comple- 
ment of  forty  ships  ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  iv,  7(>  with  c  101.  In 
Thucjrdides  vi.  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  .n  the  ordinary  way  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  lu  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  ^<c  rov  KwrdKiyou  on  the  expedition, 
the  Athenians  appear  tb  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number 
of  forty  epibatae  to  a  ship  mentioned  by  Herodtrttis 
(vl  15),  D^  Arnold  justly  remarks  (ic,),  ''^ 


hop  Ib.tfie  odibr  gtafe  of  Otle^k  ioAVftt  lad^^, 
vbainctorf  depended  mbre  on  ^e  hutnber  ati'A 
proweflf  of  the  soldiers  on  bourd  than  on  the 
rqaneantB  of  the  sekmen  (Thuc  L  49)  ;  and  !t  was 
is  this  rerjr  point  that  the  Athenians  impiteved  the 
iptein,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  ivt^drai^  and 
rdring  on  the  moie  skilful  management  of  their 
Tesielik" 

The  epibatae  weie  iisualhr  taken  tmok  the 
Tlietei^  or  fimrth  elass  of  Athenian  citizens 
(Time.  n.  42)  ;  but  on  one  occasion^  in  a  season 
ofeztraordinarj  danger,  the  citizens  of  the  higher 
daaset  (^i:  icartiXSyw)  were  compelled  (o  senre  as 
e^bata^     (Thnc  viil  24.) 

The  term  is  sometimes  fldso  applied  by  tlie  Ro- 
nkm  writers  to  the  marines  ^Hitt.  de  BdL  Alex. 
II,  de  BeU.  AfriA,  63) ;  bnt  tiiey  are  more  usually 
cslled  dmskaru  miUtei.  The  latter  term,  howevfer, 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  as 
the  maiiues  {daaiarionim  rtmigio  eeiU,  Tac.  Anm, 
xSr.  4). 

EPI:6L:E'MA  (WfiXTf/w).    IAmictuji:] 

CPI'BOLE  (^i^oX4\  a  fine  imposed  by  a 
magistait^  or  other  official  penon  or  body,  for  a 
nnsdemeanour.  The  various  magistrates  at  Athens 
had  (each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal 
jmisdictioti  \  i.e.  tat  certain  oflfences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  i  the  offender  deserved  furtner 
punishment,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before 
a  judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  m  case  of  ail  injury  done 
to  oi|>han4  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine  the 
parties,  or  (if  the  Injury  were  of  a  senous  nature) 
brbg  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.  (Dem. 
e.  Maoart  p.  1076.)  Upon  any  one  who  made  a 
disturbance,  or  otherwise  misbehaved  himself  in  the 
public  assembly,  the  proedri  mkht  impose  a  fine  of 
fifty  drachma,  or  else  brfng  him  tor  condign  punish- 
ment before  the  senate  of  500,  or  the  next  as- 
sembly. ( Aesch.  c  TVaoI-.  35,  Bekk.)  The  senate 
of  500  wt^  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500 
drachms.  (Dem.  e.  Euerg.  and  Mne»,  p.  1152 ; 
see  also  Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  572.) 

The  magistrate  who  Imposed  the  fine  {hrtioK^v 
MtaKt)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasoiy 
officers  (^viypd^cii^  or  iyypd^itf  rots  ^pdieropciy^ 
or  fTTpk^scy  r^  Stifwal^)^  whereupon,  like  all 
other  penaltieB  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
recovered  by  the  collectors.  (Aesch.  c.  T^mar,  /.  c; 
Dem.  e.  A[mxu<.  p.  l^K)  If  it  were  made  pay- 
able to  the  fimd  of  a  temple,  It  was  collected  by 
the  functionaries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund 
(ra/iieu).  There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  Jury  or 
sitperkir  court  (Meier,  Att.  Proc  pp.  32,  34, 565; 
SchJtanann,  AtiL  Jur.  Pttb.  Graeo.  ppw  242,  293.) 

As  under  the  old  Koman  law  no  magistiate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so  by  i\e  laws  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  they  in- 
creased ifterwards  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  bow  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  B5ckh,  Pub. 
Eton.  o/AlheHMy  p.  375,  StCy  2nd  ed. 

^These  ^piZo^ie.are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  a.warded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ri/i^- 
/Aara).  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  ma-, 
Ipsi^te  or  other  person  who  instituted  the  prb- 


EPlCLfiKtJS. 

edging  ffiftr^y  toe  might  pros^aAe,  ^itvA^i^^ifJi* 
w^  said  H^ipttipa  iirtypd^OffBat;  tik'-)Hi^  *oottn  VVif 
jury  were  tfeid  rtfify^  ••td'nsiebs  th^  ](ifefi4Hy,''* 
wlTich  always  devolved  dpon  them!)  ^xi5etit  ^ete' 
the  penalty  was  one  fixed  ti^law  (1^  kbyyiipUak' 
hrticufiiini  Cnfdti\  in  Which  case  it  ctiuid  ^di  W 
altered.  (Aesch.  n^  ndp0i8.  14,  fi^kk. ;  tHUH,^ 
c  Tkeoer.    p.  1328;    Hahiocr:    s.  v.  *A-rt/iiH'0»' 

*7^.)  [en-K-.i'  ^ 

EPICHKIROTO'NIA(lihxfVHHro,»f^).  (CAi-^ 

ROTONU.]  '       "' 

EPICLE'RUS  {intK\vp<n^  heiress^  the  mtme 
given  to  the  danghtor  of  an  Athenian  mizen,  who' 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.    It  was  deemed' 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  t^ 
family  name  and  property  of  efer^  citizen. '  T^ 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  tio  cbild,  by  adi^p^ 
tien  (^Unroiiitris) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  hiv'; 
h^ritance  was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  gtai'i'd-' 
son,  who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal' 
ancestor.    If  the  father  died  iVitestatle,  tho  heirtuiS 
had  not  the  choice  of  a  husband,  but  Wid  botuid  to' 
marry  her  nearest  relation,  not  in  the  asce&din^l 
line.    Upon  such  person  making  his  ctahn  beforfe^ 
the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  iiriuiKfla^ai  rS^- 
4inK\'iipMf  ffol   rijp    dUmp    rUv    i^tp^fiovf^^Vvy' 
(t)em.c.  Macart:  p.  1076),  public  notice  WBs^>en| 
of  the  claim  ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dispute  il^ 
the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  (Jht^iKO/rtv 
ofrr^  tV  iiriKKripopy    If  another  claimant  apr 

Seared  (4/*f  ttf^Trrfiy  abr^  riij  ^rtK.\  a  court  wap 
eld  for  the  decision  of  the  right  {pia^ikturia  r^^ 
i'ittK,\^  which   was  determined  according  \A  th^^ 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (y4vous  Kim^dLy-^ 
Xurrtlay.)    Even  where  a  T?6man  was  already 
married,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up ' 
to  a  man  with  a  better  title  i  and  men  ofleiTpat] 
away  their  former  wives  in  order  to  marry  nelr- 
esses.     (Dem.  e.  Onet.  aigum.,  c  Eubtd.  p.  l3ll  ; 
Isaeus,  De  Pyrr.  Hertd.  p.  78.)  '     j' 

A  man  without  male  issue  mtght  bequeath'  his 
property;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee, 
was  obliged  to  marry  her.  (Isaeus,  De  ArisC.  Hertd^\ 
p.  19.)  If  the  daughter  was  poor,  and  the  nearesi 
relative  did  not  choose  to  marry  her,  he  was  bound . 
to  give  her  a  portion  corresponding  to  his  own  foN 
tune.    (Dem.  e.  MacarL  p.  1067.) 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property 
until  she  had  a  son  of  fiill  age  (Jv\  Sur^s  ^Sf- 
o-a^ra),  who  was  nsualiy  adopted  into  his  mat'erndl 
grand&thcr's  fiunily,  and  took  possession  of  the 
estate.  He  then  became  his  mother^s  legal  pro-i 
tector  (ic^pioy),  and  was .  bound  to  find  her  main- 
tenance {a7r<»).  rf  there  were  more  soiis,  they 
shared  the  property  eq^ually.  (Isaeus,  Ih  Pgrf^, 
Hered.  p.  59,  De  Or.  Hend.  p.  40  ;  Denv  c  Siepf^ , 
pp.  1134,  U  35.) 

When  there  was  but  one.  daugliter,  she  wa$. 
called  MicKripos  ^rl  irami  rf  (AJC99.    If  there  were , 
more  they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners  ; 
and  were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest . 
having  the  first  choice.     (Andoc  De  Mytl.  p.  117, 
&c;  Isaeus,  DeCir.  Hered.  pa  57,58.)  Illegitimate 
ions  did  not  share  with  the  daughter^  Uie  law 
being  w^^  fi^  cTveu  iiyxurrtlatf  ^^^  Up^v  pk^ 
6<rlav.   (Dem.  c  Maoart  p.  1067 :  Aristoph.  Am 
1652.)  •  ."'^ 

The  heiress  was  tinder,  the  special  protootion  j^^. 
thearchop  ;  ai^  if  sbe  was  ioju^  by  nef  husbaad.^ 
•r  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  ffogr^  h^^ 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  Bgaiu^T 

u  u  2 
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rEIS  {iwi^iinu}^ 


eitl 


tne  offender,  called  Kcucditttts  Moyy^Xia.  (laaew^. 

EPIDAU'RIA.     [Elbu8inwC5''  '^  -y-i^if^  ! 
EPIDICA'Sr  A  rto9ii:adia:^.  [Unn.] 
EPIDEMlI«Wn.    [Dkmiurol]  J 

tary  con-' 

or  Bhlpe,  which' 

in  order  to, 

of  the  Btate.' 

n  greater  than, 

es  to  aam- 

and  after  ex- 

to  call  upon  I 

ieans.1 

cootribilKijSKi  lOM 

thoie, 

,  remained 

the  aMombly. 

Afsid.  p.  567  ; 

Ev,;  p.  168,0.)    TheJ 

to  contribute,; 

oontribatioEB,; 

placed  before 


(ythe  Athenian 

"    rjr  de 

the  Bt 

ge^it  wa^  bawd  for 


mon  an  |l88emUy-o{PO|2(i^peopl 

plainfaq^t'    '"^'_ 

the  cttnMiis  to  tceS(Hb| 

Those 

andmeS 

who  were 

silent  or 

(Plut  Jld 

Theophras. 

names  of  tlj 

together  with 

were  written  on  iable^ 

the  statues  of  the  Epohy 


r6t^  ana  were  Tout  Jn  nmnbc?  6  w  v 


^.     -  '  -     ppcfMf  from 

^         ii|f»pcipt^ao3 

•We  toroetiwgs  canea.(»f  JVaC-^^'vI^.TW  ff9»^?^ 


till  the.  amPMnt  was, paid. 

oall  8omi}9 


frfouently  very  liumi'^  & 
citlnMitf%MWyUd 


lere  they  remained 
(Isaeos,./>0  />»n^. 


p.  .ir^7. 

BSHuafeUtii  < 
4ftV^tV 


MtHiili0C€iffia|thy 
ait*f»&ibn''fVihil8>ied: 

^^^'MA^^oi>t\ 


l/?rP»T|J>. 


fi^w^  y«u-lT,  wd  iMt  ft#y;wpkt«i  a^yumbqr. 
It  dso  appeaM  that  they  were  elecM.^Jo^,n|^ 


j^  *•**.¥ 'Mj :«»:  ^f 'jf^ig.'^A 

rigging^  ,tooIji,^/'«^9.,  ,j^'^lffyji^^  M'^9W)^[ifi«fi^'"* 
^i^y  Klialiiiaa  to  ^  thlltji^e.  bSjj^  wei|j,.aciv- 
V^rthj-  J  And  for  <hi»  pmrpj^9e.^lieyj^T*8f^.^theiflr 
8e!v<!#  tff  th*  ict^ce^  i^f^  lo^cifiwrrtt  wha..y^ 
tireH  denied  in  sd^h  ipattQTs,  ;|tm4)^,r^^ptf^  v^ 
ad.Jf  The\''  had  4t  one  timb  ti^  cbaTg^,ic^  ^1^^ 
kinds  bf  nnUlary  irir«i/^,  which  diji  not  hefiswvf;!]^ 
belong  to  shTpe.  such  as  jengiijos  of  w.ar  jli[ai  w.  in), 
WMc'h  were  auefi^'anis,  however,  entm^te^.^'  t)if 
j^chetals  hy  "a  decree 'of  tTie  apiiffie.  ^i^  peojf lev 
(Kd.  xvi.  a:  1$$'V    They  Ti»d  to  maJJif  outn.JUstof 


^K  alto*  find  iTiiit, they  sold  .tn^  rk^pi^^  .ic.^  of 


<)&^»HCn«fi^Rr  %«' t^^  '(bomtiare 


mj^mm^^ifjdii'm'frmik^^^t^^  the 

dlsV'tfi^UT^^islXli^^  2B4:5.7 

lf't8l«*E#l^M^<rf'H)u^/A'b^(»i>i'W«fe  theOY^ffseert 

MtfMi^to,'^  %^'^Ueti^te^y  ^"^  1^'  C^^t- 
pttmi  I.V.')"''TMtir  *b<f 'iWfr*  fetflii^"ttra«itfottieht  of 
t1|^«VpSrf^,^^[M'Hi^'jfky)6diaidn  in  all  bn^h&i 

^«iw*)ftte»feteriawg/'^(  nftA'dijjd^rtt.'i^  «)4  i.i  5: 

A^inWfc.W  1B24'!'  DiH«n*.'t?.*:*W»Ai)j;.  i^p.  81,  &2.) 
Ajc^Wdi«l|  firAtiMW^^ipttd-Nhr^ocha,  s.  v.), 
llpV^<ti(iH«f  ihe^r  tfnty  p'tHithpA  tb^xherchants  t6 
Wiifrii«o»tk«''«iy«W^tKa^W  the'corii  whicb; 

hto%ieM<%hi^f^  BiiMkm^Amc^A^mi 
^  .wiuik  <iM^-tofa  ^iiiit»  oMv  b^m«  %di\i  be 

Mnittf'^Niraif^i^'Mhelf  Mht^i  irom  the  port  of 
1^  ^8ti-^MtVi.'i'Um':;'Ait  Pm,p.  96.) 


^•Jt.  Vtf'ii;},  'They  Had  V^^'^IW',  %fl 
i6Qnj(Jti^ctioA  V^th  '*ihe 'SirqirroAfiii  ij^/JQ 
cbfinectcd' "with'  their  own  deDartoienL* 


VVhmddn,  &t.  pD.  -itf— 64, 

'6.  '*i:Vt/tUff7'o2'Twv  Ai^y,  tW  i 

BPl'SCOrl  fArfor/cojcot),  i^sp^'Ctois,  who  wers 
ftom^time/  s^nt  ty  the  Ath'qjiians  to.pubjeot  lUatcs, 
Hiirpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemcuian 
hirtnobts,  and  says  that  they  were  aljb,  called 
^6\akis,  It  ap].)enr8  thai^these  Episcopi.  re^vod 
a  ulaty  dt  the  cost  of  the  citle^  over  which  fchej 
presided.  (Aristoph.  ^4  res,  1022,  Ac.,  with  Schol*} 
Haipocrat.  s.  t.  ;  Boclth,  PuU,  Bofm.  of  Aiktnsi 
pp.  156,  238,  2d  ed, ;  Schomaoo,  A,ntiq.  Jmw 
Pith.  Graec  p.  432.  18.)  .  ^ 

;  BPl'STATES  (^iri(rr<lTi7f),  which  mean»,a  peri 
\  mfd  |jldced  over  'any  thing,  was  the  name,  pf .  two 
dfotmct'  d&Bses  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian 
state  ;  namely,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and, 
assembly  of  the  people,  respecting  whose  duties  see. 
the  articles  Bovlm  and  Eoclbbia  ;  and  also  oi£bfi 


i>  -' 


i; 


batMi,  k'i'hiMil,     tbi  rem  tern  ai  Qie  nalli 

-At  ft;ya^  'of  ilic  t^Dcri^  &c  all  ai  whop; 
«rM  ^kM  I'i'  'fhe  tnbcL  rtif  rraiB  «cli    tiut  (he 

6b3  abr  aipn)M«ndep«  md  it  wu  n  tbi) 
capHiif'tUt  j'<Tlcl<!i,»iif«it«Wu^1it,1  Ljairgiu, 
nDlerb»K<Miiu)hy)r<irKi.pfW>iuciun.  lu  ihe 
iBWrMoWriltoiaM.  Ibeliiinq  nj'  df  (fie  tcmiJc 
bf  l&U  P^^  flDdTAr  in'dT.J  qicnioofd-i 

rawet,  J?Mt  AS.  fc/M-t,  i<  203  ",4  a,)l 


ITUli-i  S 


qW'tbu  LVnnder  mrglil 
anSof' 


o  <tyart»  to  rp- 

.■In  fltpijnlej' jo 

if  tie  navy  Ic  ««  »enl  w  til  llie 

tub  Af  MlTTflXliT    iMtlu  t|l«  bi>;|  fl(  IpucU^  dl^ 

Dgfp^lt  tB«  laiD^  penontf  holi    tie  ofcu  of 

Efl^rTLltrM  i^urr^i']  u  pKipeclv  m 
the  Btiie  tntpnU,  lli«  mh  tntT«,  or  |i>"f  ^  meiglMr 
nT  aa^otabfaOun  «h  cb  tea  imncdja  elj  o  er  (1ie 
afnttmt.  (PWfW  13  Pau.  pu.  VMi  «  S 
iS.2  Ffftai,  •  e  cprto^dLUHN*,!).  3^*  a) 
1%  nilA  fa^l&b  LeIgHf  df  the  anjutiaie  uv  e  rep 
hw  TftiiVM*  (^J  i  i  td  feclia.].  In  ih? 
Inff  ^i;Bbi))lii«  of  ihe  J^nc  otitf^  t^  j&qnc  of  ihf 
jii^ftittWe  •l^arialfl^^l»^^filc^wlllpola^^lpg^, 
Hot  >omMb  »■  D^aii^tiid  w  th'^meMl  »hi<,-l(U  M 
ftlWffto  (  n'Mii' Mch  liblkiD^  u  m  ^e  Kvtheodl^ 
vili^  tfaai!  We  Um  ^UKnpLoni  -iKtwew  4>f 
khuT4L  (Scb  LD^t  moSfL)  Ip  IGe  I<n»c  (nil 
C<tHnaiatr[i>dtH  tt^cut  iqilnto  tiyaorunialif 
thrK  luriKca  (fytaat)  proj^ng  brjo^  «ne 
tnbdto-  t&«  ie^(«  ot  »h  Iv  «eie  ari«nvfm}a 
deccntfd  w  tb  jnuild  g*.  (S«  the  wso^  lli 
nn^  C  LDHM^I  ttrlgWly  i^ejvcb  Uvo  vu 
ih*  ito^ri  bMiU  Uid  (Tong  ibe  tap  of  tb«  (wJnqin* 
lo  (nppart  tbe  roof  VTIifti  |tone  wu  DKii,  a 
itottDBl  Knitt  vai  Ml  to  Ae  1«  nh  of  the  p  cm 
*  ■■  ■ "'  ''^'^  "  '  id  pooKquFii  ly  l^e  d  sUace  of 
'  rij    of  oblair  ng 

Id  At  tmttJe  of  Am^  '  >t  Elpbeini  dig  jiecet  of 
tlM  UchmiH  %««.  M  tuge  dxit  Pfuiy  iLondeft 
howlWtovlTa  have  bei*  r»«ed  Id  their  pVet 
(ffS  ilJn.l4t2ll  IVhtn  all  uilenjolwii 
■lalun  VM  of  the  Ijnd,  called  ai9<«^^Iei  tfiHl  t, 
whari  tli^  ^lilnillf  #eie  man  tcin  tui^.-d  i^ncte^ 
•part,  the  rttttl  urn  w*>  necepw     ra(de  of  ^Wi 

bmadbfii^en'tru  U.S  i).3  S&ed.Schi>0 
■  conilMcfiata  fiempT  fied  bj  ibo  mtfnUoii,  □  (he 
Mitfta  WjodcUt  ir>Mjmt,  <A  \  p  HI)  of  the 
Omt  hi^&aii,  wBKfb  eurroiuidi  IIuh  •  dn  of  the 


of  ibe  ardStta'ce, 
the  nilamni,  by  itii 
hia^t  of  itone  or 


DnjDo*!* 


at,  [j{b  fnu  rece  red  the  beuu  wluc^Mi|p«M> 
»J  upper  pdl«f>  f]      tin    M  1 


[ftiWitflW^i    ri  ouui 
'  ■  -  8iye)»«en«,jifl»(. 

y       ,■       ,-^ ,'Wttefl«^l^rf|f«jm. 

o  ofOTph^p  tbUdiHi,  iftt  »nch  iwditpi  t])M« 
.  .r»  at  Ajhciw,  thiM  fmiMn  P'«i  ¥"^  BKIflHH** 
^  the  will  of  the  im^  P'^^*  t'Wfe  »t>f 
n  XI  o^  hiq  -nhiBW  tjie  )»ffr  jt^pfll^^*  mMI* 
l^gitjnu  in  4eW>  rf  ^  «»oiqtfl|ent,to},  mjtf 
rra«4Mthe«#oi7W|)<ai^t^lW*Vji«!»W 
them  to  ket    and  MIf  Ificfl  flemnp»tS»  W»*WW* 

Beriafce  Uw  «ffi™,  TherAipfiipt  (hflBf^iao 
tfrmp  eherul»d  the-  edMcW(«n  /ifiqt^i^vqN}  fnd 
prote  uoa  of  IIk  nsrd,  the  SJ^iejrUDV  of  h^^EigtiMi 
and  he  ofe  »ui|(ii^  jrap  pufctuble.  ^imql  of  of 
hM  mheniance  durag  W»  ^  nnnti.&sv^etiriUMM 
B  proper  p  ova  on  for  be -^  d(ti»  f  fbftfffotfii^ 
m  the  hww  qf  hW  '"f  lti"PM^  jAJI«8fJ«i>oo 
)r  h  th«e,  tjif  tpi^ivi  "t"  txHUu)  <0  (VGW  ^ 
Ooort  m  all  iu;(|pni  nhehjil^  f  or  Ag»uwb  hi^  f  an|l| 
and  gj  e  O  (m  ««:o  mt  ff  (hfc  i|"^ahl»  ™IbW 
(Ti^Tj^)  »)iBn  e?.  f/«*mpJ  (  he  only  iRpoft,  W 
«  hH^  ofphHD^  weie  liable)  kw  leiwd  *Wl  BWlfct 
the  ptopotUflttate  pajmtnt  »  the  m  piy «  nKW- 
W  th  cerfannee  to  tW  d»pfia>U<ift  *f  W4  p^ff«q|, 

wo  miinei  werei  open,  tj  the  gaspiiw  ^  poWIW 
tf  ihe  d-ceaaed  b^  Jet  »q  ▼  (  0[  i)p  'tjienfi* 
ci^r^UonjMlo  t«  nWM«Pm«nt»-*  f-  W  t«ap.  t  IH 
U»  nwp  hand*  and  eawlop  t  ,<«  M  liMt-oouId  fnfl 

ke  benefit  9f  the  p  aorJfBurfii}  oi  Jtl,it  o^  M 

fwro  »  ttip  fc  gfwuft  htWw  ^"^ur  ^f  ,*&«iM 
!»-  the  (opufr  ca*«  it  •»»(•  psebaW*  i(0«».  m 
Oi^iw  1.  ^abS.  IJ)  tliit  >  ttiiniaat  »l»lIr•^^* 
the  jn^rAtan  *  j^fciKdjogt  nugJK  *«  .wwwto*  M) 
the  arqkoi),  ^^  ^  fpe^nl  ia*  ifK^maeft  tll«l  (^ 
money  belAng    g  to  a  m  nnr  ahould  be  noted  m 


^miyrtjp^if^.aiid^ttppQ^QO  9(wounjfc.]l)«s,leint  out, upon 

^  ,.  Jfc^,  i^uj^  tbcpecfonnance  of  theM  dntles  the 
j.')^^.  pi^muUe4.iuiy  &ee  dtuen  to  inatitute  a  public 
,,'.<if;t|oQ,  a^  fod^  instfuice,  an  apagcge  or  einngelia 
^^/yjpimst   1^  (ffuardian ,  who  ,  jnaltreated    bis   ward 
^^(^cff(i<rfjus^  dp^pO),  or  a  7pa4»j>  ^^ir/(oirifs  for 
(lAiegl^t  orinjuiy  oC.hli  pertoQ  or  pioperty ;  and  the 
.,p^njflbf»ent»  upoa  convicCioQ,  depended  entirely 
^ppQ  ,tbe.grciafer  or  leaa  severiiy  of  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  294.)     If  the  guardian  pre 
.^i^^d^th^  tbc^  eftate  should  bo^  farmed,  the  regular 
.lu^thold  of  acQomplisbing  this  was  by  making  an 
.  apQlicatV>i]k  to  the  archoa,  who  thereupon  let  the 
jiitfioritam;^  .tQ  the  highest  bidder,  and  took  ^are 
..t^at  .the'  fanaer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
,{\ieoe  of  around  or  other  real  property  to  guarantee 
,„^|ie  fuUibnemt  of  the  contract  (iurorifAtifM).      In 
^fpfie  cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to 
..adopt  this  (^ufrae  or  be  punishod,  if  the  lease  were 
..jcrcgularly  or  fraudulently  maide,  by  a  phaais, 
.  which,  i^pon  this  occasion,  might  be  instituted  by 
any  free  citizen..   The  guardianship  expired  when 
the  ward  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  if 
,  }hjs  estate  h^d  been  leased  out,  the  fiumaer  paid  in 
the  market-place  the  capital  he  had  received  to 
tra^e   with,  and  the  interest  that  had  aecrued 
,.(p^.^  4/]M.L  832.  1);  if;  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
wfu  from  him  that  the  heir  received  hie  proptfty 
a^d  the.  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
ipjinority.    In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatis^tory, 
the  hear  might  institute  an  action  iirirpow^s  against 
;,his  h^e  gaardian ;  this,  however,  waa  a  mere  pri- 
?fte  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobelia 
,.  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the  latter 
of.  ivbich  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon  fail- 
,  ^g  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicastiL 
This  action  was  haired  bj  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  tennination  of  Ute  guardianship ;  and,  if 
,  the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
fiKaJS^s  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re« 
cover  what  was  claimed  fi:om  hu  estate*    (Meier, 
AU.  ProcL  pw  444,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

EPOBE'LIA  (iirw^cXfa),  as  its  etymology  im- 
^  ]^ies,.at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or 
one  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (rlfjatftu) 
of  several  private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  fiiiled  to  obtain  the 
TDtes  oi  010  fifth  of  the  dicasts.  (Dem.  c  A^tkob, 
9.  834.  25,  0.  Eueiy.  ei  Mnnib,  p.  1158.  20.)  It 
.is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  vras  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  dufeated  suitor  was  the 
'  defendant  in  the  cause  (Meier,  AU,  Proe.  p.  730)  ; 
though  in  two  great  classes,  namely,  croes  suits 
(iLrriT^pa^),  and  those  in  which  a  preliminary 
question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  original 
cause  of  action  was  raised  {vapaypoupai\  it  may  be 
«on$idently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  Utigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tsisked  for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and 
those  cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citiaen  was 
the  party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  ac- 
<iiwtiona,  in  geiunil,  ^  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  puUic  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfiwDchJeement,  suppU^  the  place  of  the 
epoheUa  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecu- 
Ueiia,  [J.  S.  M.  J 
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KPO'MXS  (ViroP/i/t).'.  [Tm«icA»]' 
EPO'NIA  (^irwWtt).  [T^uis*J  •  :,\  .  .\\ 
EPO'^YMUS  (i^(6ri»/M>^),  having  <»«itin^  a 
nqnie,  was'  the  .surname  of  the  bt%%  of  mi  nine 
archons.  at  Athens,  biBcaaie  his  QBaie,.like'th«l«<»f 
the  Qonsuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in.p«bli»;rrpQR^  to 
mark  the  year  [Auchon].  The  expvessun  i»rtf&- 
nut^ot  TMv  ^Xmumk,  -whose  manber  is.ataM  iby 
Suidas,  the  '£tyvBQlogi<9im  M4gn.,^flod  othier  ffffKnt- 
marians,  to  have  been  ibrtyvlil^wiar  applie*tothe 
chief-archon  oC  Athens. '  JBveiy  AtbeQftn  ha4<  to 
aerve  in  the  army  firom  his  Idth  to  hii  60th  yeer, 
t.  e.  dunng  the  archonship.  ol  forty  axcbeos^  V^  vr 
aa  an  army  generally  eonsistad  ef  ven  fimta  the 
age  of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  vnder 
whom  they  bad  bean  eoUsteii^  wapeii|fldle4>^^>'t>- 
/toi  rdv  JihMum^xa  eider  to  dntingaiih  them  ftvm 
the4)r^vv^ir«v^X6r.  (GonpaM  Denoith.  439. 
UarfoanL  s, «.  'RriiKiiVMi,  and  Bekker,  Ammdmta^ 
p.  245.)  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five  «phors 
gave  his  name  to  ^e  yeajSi  aad  waa  thefefare  eaUed 
4^QpQt  iwAtntp»s,    (Baus.  iii.  11.  §  2.) 

It  was  a  veiy  prevalent  teedencv^  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  orign  of  their  in- 
atitatioM  to  some  ancient  or  fibbuloia  heio  iftfX'h 
y^VU  Deaesth.  a  Mmecmt  pw  1072),  from,  whoen, 
in  most  <aaes,  the  institutbn  waa  also  betieved  to 
have  derived  its  name,  so  thai  the  hftee  became  -ita 
VxtW'^V  Arc^n^Sd  in  later  timee  new  ioatita- 
tiena  were  eftea  named  after  ancient  hero^-on 
account  of  some  fidiuloas  or  legendary  eeuieefaon 
which  was  thought  to  exist  between  theas  and  the 
new  institutions^  and  the  heroes  tbas  became,  ee  it 
were,  their  patrons  cr  tutelary  deitieek  A  atnklng 
instance  of  this  custom  ^are  the  Barnes  of  tlM  ten 
Attic  tribes  instituted  by  CleistheDea^an  of  wluch 
were  named  after  some  national  hero.  (Dtmoeth. 
EpUofk.  pu  1397,  &C. ;  Pans.  i.  5.)  Theee  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  geneialfy  called  ■  <Ae 
iwdrmtitM^  or  ht4antiim  rmw  ^vAob',  wece  boBottied 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  tiie  Oevamieua,  near 
the  Tholos.  (Pane,  l  5.  §  1 ;  Suidaa  and  fi^oL 
Magn.  s.  «i»  *Kv^»vfio(,)  If  an  Athenian  citinen 
wished  to  make  proposali  lor  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  fi»nt  o€  these 
statues  of  the  hr^wvpm^  whence  the  eapreeeiopa 
iKOumu  ftpSaB^p  rw  hrwif^imof^  or  wpbt  r^^  daw- 
¥^vs.  ( Aeschin.  e.  Otetiph.  p.  591,  ed  Ste{di. ;  Wolf, 
Proleg,  ad  Demosih,  L^ptm.  p.  133.)  {L^  &] 
EPOPTAE  {ht^at),  [Ei^noaiwu.] 
EPULO'NES,  who  wei«  originally  tfaxw  in 
number  (TWaaaetn  Ejmlon^\  wtm  first  ereated 
in  B.a  196,  to  attend  to  the  Spalimi  Jovis 
(Valer.  Max.  iL  1.  §  2  ;  Liv.  xxxi  4  ;  OeH.  xil 
8X  and  the  banquets  given  in  h<Miour  of  the  cither 
gods  ;  whidi  duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Pontifices.  (Liv.  xxxiii  42 ;  Cic  jDe  OraL  iii. 
19,  De  Hatnup,  Rgtpom»  10;  Festoa,  s.  e.  Epo- 
itmoaJ)  Their  numbw  was  afterwards  inereaaed 
to  seven  (QelL  L  12  ;  Lucan,  i.  602),  and  they 
were  called  Septemviri  Epidones  or  Septemviri 
Epulonum;  under  which  names  they  are  finqnently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Oreliii  ftuarq^.  No. 
590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365.)  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more  (Dion  Casa.  xHii.  51),  hut  alter 
his  time  the  number  appease  to  hnve  heea  again 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epulonee  formed  a  collegium,  and  were  one 
of  the  firar  great  religious  ecrpomtioiis  aft  Rome  ; 
the  other  tbee  were  thoee  of  the  Poatifk»%'  At  1- 
gures,  and  Quindecemvirl     (Dion  Cas8.'liii.  1, 


"  BQIJI-Fttfi 

ItiU  12;  Piirt.  Bpl  be.  a  ;  Wttitik; C'Ml^td  de$ 
/run.  i2SMA/<,  §  U'U  2a  ed.)    ' 

B'PULUM  J0Yi6.  TBrtrt6N<s.i 
EQUi'RIA,  iMne-nuMi,  whkk  «r6  «iia  to 
Imm  been  hMtitiited  ¥7  Ronnhit  in  hflmrar  of 
Mm,  nd  were  eelebnted  in  theOanpus  Mwthu. 
(FfffbM,  A  «.  ;  Vano,  IJup,  'Lot  vl  13,  Mtl!l«r.) 
Then  were  two  feitinde  ef  ttrisname*  of  wbieh 
one  WM  cetebmted  a.  d.  III.  CaL  M«rt,  and  the 
•tber  prid.  Id.  Mart.  (Ovid,  Ftui.  ti.  869,  ill 
S19.)  If  the  CnD|NM  Maititif  wis  ovetflewed  by 
the  Tiber,  Ike  faoee  took  pbu»  <m  a  pttrt  of  the 
Mods  Coelha,  which  was  called  from  that  dientn- 
the  Mjiitialia^OniijNtt.  (Peatua,  $■.  tr.  MarL 


fe^ot-rt^. 
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S'QUITBS.  The  Renyuk  ficfvitee  were  tMrigin- 
mXfy  the  hone-wddien  of  the  RoUMt  vtate,  tmd  did 
not  font  «  dfMOict  thus  or  erdn  in  tlie  comnon- 
weahh  till  the  time  of  the  Oraoehi  Their  hiiCi- 
tttCian  ia  attHbuted  to  Rodinhii,  who  catned  800 
eqnitei^  divided  iirto  three  eentnriei,  t6  he  elected 
by  the  enriae.  Eaeh  of  the  old  RodMn  trlbei,  the 
Hammu^  Tttfea,  and  lMeett$  w«e  re^retefited  by 
IM  eqnitea,  and  oMteqnently  eaeh  of  the  30 
cofiae  hy  10  eqmtes ;  and  eaeh  of  the  three  een- 
tnriet  hoK  the  nanto  of  the  tribe  whicfa  it  reprs- 
•mtcd.  The  time  eentnrica  were  dirided  into  10 
teniMe,  eneh  eonnrthig  vi '  80  men ;  eveiy  tnnna 
eoniained  10  Raames,  10  Titiei,  and  10  Laeeres  ; 
and  eadi  «f  theee  decoriei  Was  etjmnanded  hy  a 
deemth.  The  whole  body  Kktfwise  bon  ihe  name 
of  CWsrvt,  who  are  erroneously  i«garded  by  seme 
writan  aimfily  as  the  body-goard  of  the  king. 
The  eemniander  of  the  800  eqtiites  was  call^ 
yWhwMt  OrfMwsk  (DionviL  ii.  18;  Vair.  L.  L.  r. 
91,  ed.  Mttller ;  Piin.  ff,  M  stxxiii  9 ;  Festos, 
&••  Cden9:  Liv.  L  18,  1ft.)     [Oblxris.] 

To  the  three  hundred  ecjnites  of  Romvint,  ten 
Alhan  tanaae  were  added  by  Tulhis  Hostilius. 
{lAw,  i  80.)  Thert  were  eonseqnently  new  600 
cqnilea ;  hut  as  the  number  of  oentories  was  not 
inerwsed,  each  of  these  eentaries  contained  MO 
men.  Taiqainiiis  Prisens,  aeesfding  to  Livy  (i. 
86),  wished  to  establish  some  new  eentories  of 
henemcn,  and  to  eaR  them  by  his  own  name,  but 
gnva  nf  his  fateation  in  censeq^eiice  ol  the  opfpoei- 
tioQ  ti  the  aagor  Attns  NavhiB,  and  only  doubled 
the  monber  of  the  centnies.  The  tlfree  centuries 
which  he  added  were  eaHed  the  Ramnes,  Titienses, 
ami  Imsewes  PmHvhi  m:  The  mmber  ought  there- 
to be  lilOO'ia  all,  which  immb^  is  given 
aditioos  of  Livy  (t&),  bat  is  mit  fband  m 
The  number  in  llie  manuscripts 
is  diffBcnS,  bkt  some  of  dko  best  maimacripts  have 
lOOOi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem 
editocB.  This  nnmber,  however,  is  opposed  to 
Livy^  -previons  accoont,  and  camiot  be  su|^rted 
by  the  atataaaent  of  Phitaveh  <Asmm.  20),  that  after 
the  vrion  with  the  fiabines,  the  equites  were  m- 
creaaad  to  600 ;  besanse  the  original  800  are  spoken 
of  88  the  representatives  of  the  <Af«s  tribes ;  where- 
as, according  to  Plntaich^  account,  the  original  800 
ought  only  to  represent  the  Rmnnes.  If  therefere 
we  adopt  Livy^  acesont  that  there  were  orighailly 
800  a^vHea,  that  these  were  increased  to  600  by 
TnUas  HootiltBs,  and  that  the  600  were  doubled 
by  Tarqninina  Priscos,  there  were  1200  in  the 
tone  of  the  last  imiiiliinmfl  king,  being  divided  into 
three  eentories  of/IaaMSs,  TUkt^  and  lMoere$^  each 

200   nrions  and  200 
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Th(*  cbhipl«*tte  <6i¥3ktifeatf6h"ttP'th«''effait8I^Wy 
i(148>iittrtbiitestoS0rviTls'TaTiiGto.  He'il^smt 
this  king  formed  ^te^ipHf)  12  c^tnries  of  Hiti!^ 
ftmn  the  leading  men  of  the  statid  (ik  p^irkdribfts 
tMkituf) ;  and  that  he  also  Mad^  s}jc' cehttirieir  bht 
of  the  thi«e  established  \rf  Ron^ultii^'  T%uif;'tlHh« 
wtsre-ttow*  18  tenttirietr.'  As  ench'  pf  fte'Wiii^ 
centuries  |>rbhaVly 'contained  th^'ii)thi^'^iiifi1^)*hs 
the  ste  old  centuries,  If  thfr  latter  oohtithiMlS^O 
men,  the  former  wotdd  have  coMain^  9100,  'Md 
the  whole  number  of  the  equStes  wdidd  Imve'lH^n 
8600.  ■'     ''    ."'•!'' 

The  dkccomit,  how>»vef,  w1ifeh'Ci«erb  (tm^l^^. 
ii.  20)  gives  is  quittf  diiftrent.  lfe'atiriV«ityB"ehe 
com)^lete organizatioti  of  th^  equHes'to'Tlh^iHihs 
PriseiUL  He  agree*  with  Lfvj  fe  ssiyifi^'fhiitinir- 
quinius  Priscus  increased  theimttb^of  the  tttiih- 
nes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  b^  adding  ttew  c^- 
turies  mider  the  name  of  Ramiies,  Titiensi^  'knd 
Luceres  seeioult  (not,  however,  jxateriiofeB^  a^'L'i^y 
states ;  compare  Pestns  s.  ^.  Se^t'  VtOae)  i  M  he 
dH!^  ^from  him  in  stating,  that  ^is  khrghTso 
doubled  their  number  after  the  conqn^t  df'the 
Aequi.  Scipio,  who  is  represented  by  CJeefo^'as 
giving  this  account,  alio  says  that  theaitahgeirie^t 
of  the  eqtrftes,  whitfh'wiss  mh^e  l^  Ta^im^s 
Priscus,  continued  unchanged  to  his  day  Xlij.^c. 
129).  The  aecount,  Which  Cicefo  gav^  df 'Ihe 
equites  hi  the  constitution  of  Seifv!v£  Tuffhik^  'is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  the  obly  words  whiHi  1^- 
mainl  art  tluodtni^ftH  oMsa  maaeimo  ; '  bht  ft^is  "dilB- 
cuH  to  concede  in  what  war  h^  repres^tfcd'  tfie 
division  of  the  18  centiiiies  in  the  Serviiln  'cmH' 
ttttlon,  after  h«  had  expressly  Mdd  ihitt  Hr^  bi^ 
nisation  of  the  body  by  Tarqtiinitis  P^isctts  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time- of  9(n^ib,  'The 
number  of  equites  in  this  passage  of  Cicero  is  dtfen 
to  much  doubt  and  dispute.  Scipio  tMem,  a^ttml- 
ing  to  the  rea^g  adopted  in  all  edit^Mis  of  Ihe 
*^  De  HepubKca,**  that  Tatqulnius  Priscus  fkicre^Jed 
the  original  number  of  the  equites  to^  1200;'tir)d 
that  he  subsequently  doubled  this  humher  tiHer 
the  conquest  of  the  Aequi ;  which  account  %^d 
make  the  whole  number  2400,  which  ntrmber 
camiot  be  conect,  since  if  2400  be  divided  }if^l8 
(the  number  of  the  centuries),  the  quotfeht  is 
not  a  complete  number.  The  MS.,  however,  has 
OD  ACCG,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  MBifite 
dmxniM:  but  instead  of  this,  Zumpt  ftT^tiM-  Wis 
i^oNWiolM  IHUer  wnd  dm  Ritterttand  in  Bbht^ 
Beriin,  1840)  proposes  to  read  ODDCCC,  1800, 
justly  remaririnu,  that  such  a  use  of  oc  never  oCctfrs 
in  Cicero.  Thn  readmg  would  make  the  number, 
when  doubled,  8600,  which  agrees  with  Livy  V^i'^ew, 
and  which  appears  to  have  bmn  the  regular  mmber 
of  equites  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the*  republic 

Both  Livy  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating'lhkc  eich 
of  the  equites  received  a  hone  from  the  stttte 
{eiftm  pMk3m\  or  money  to  pnrchaae  one,  at  'WA 1 
as  a  sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  aoftd  lAfat 
the  expense  of  its  support  was  deftnyed  by-Ae 
orphans  and  unmarried  ibmales ;  smcei,  says  K4e« 
buhr  {Hia.  o/R&mt^  vol.  i.  -p.  461),  *«  hi  a  miMla^y 
state  it  oonld  not  be  esteemed  unjust,  thlii'4he 
woBsen  and  the  ehfldran  were  to  oontribnte  largiAy 
for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  th^Mn  afldof  ike 
commonwealth."  Aecordhig  toOaius(iv.  27^«ito 
purchase^money  for  a  knights  horse  wasosliied.iMis 
a^cMjfrs;,  and  its  anni^  provision  ass  hofdam^im, 
[Ab8  HoRDnABiOM.]  The  iHiuer  aasomtad,>«e- 
cordmg  to  Livy  (i.  43),  to  10,000  asses,  andttbe 
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iMnnan  uumuib  if  civ  ■iibuboci  iu  uiucinii  cbbbcv 

_, ^ ^^  ^  ^ucuiani^  *io.  TDCr'Hiuuiiuc  nr  vnctr  <pratieR3\  wni  n^ 

by  some  modem  writers,  wMl«  «tft4rt''hd»^  IM^^  liitft'ChtfNiMi^  ftiM^  1M)'pi'tei«lhMltUl>i?'yiW 


d<w»tlftmwfci*«a  ttUt  oklyibi<>iAi^  ^Kiuld^  of  %IU 
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mo^^>Ae>6^UitiJMDc4'a»«>Mt'gh«te<ii^'Miitet'Mt^      (^MBttttte«"«rte^tefMt1^  fti<i»<dr'lto.  ilttd' 


w#l^«iaA^l(|l«4eiUnk,-t)|tft  t4U^'(MMe^"«i^mei' 
Biltl?*«i«h««^i$4iiiib#«iigllt^<'fiAl«]«''Z4nl(^  m^ 


AM/Ilt^'«^iiru^ «f -wtas'iiW' ha!^«  b^ hp^^   'pubtk)ij >  Wtir^ihUiSdttd  ldM%*'tltt^^»4tfitti^^4ift' 


cIi(fedliti«lM  l9iqUMbiittMHttiri«b«flAd'S«rviiar 


didi<ittoe')ie«^#-  *'<lillrt»i&iai'tli6  ^fUOdtf  ttid'WlMM' 
notiiaibtdM*  id  tii«f(IS^:«ftli«lM^'  Tbk4atoeiP«U«' 
it  ifintriMi^Btioil^dub^liivyi'ft.  ^yilnt'hiS'MtMiaM' 
of-ilie^tuafi'Viiii^'«U:.«lft3j.  iK4)8tt5ift  Uutt  idulu 
ingiiUAfiege^.KrlMDUbal'iloflMtt  bMilM^oH^  thii^ 
sotftoedigvefltdi^Mitergi^allxtbaiiA  «i«iMlkinivte  lutd- 
•IMq1iestaMllftetlllU^;illld■ttfr)bi*le4ltolM^  t»^tb«B» 

TokmtaeriMiJtd  'Mrr»i'With  'theiriioiMI  :lMiMti;/uid' 
hoNiidaiv'tikakifioift'  Ilri#itiu4n«^«)tar  iMibegttt  tft 
•ende  bwtM^  tiieir'bmi-  faoiMi  (<iktoi.jMMMN»  4ftm> 
hmmp?  iA|i(tter>«M9Mniitt)u  -  : i>fa«»JatAt»<i|Mn4  IthMi 

compenAOieii/  fbr.<atH<SbgoJii^H<'ibeiq  oWn  'boiMi^ 
The  'fiiot>R>ldieni'iluidiar0Q0ivdd  )ifty;«  •<(Nr.yiu» 
bejfive  '(iMvUiY/i&frf^fiatid'  ma'-3«am:«ter*iiiiB; 
Ik  ^  4in); /th^fftT^  of :  tha '  winttH  iM«ta«dbi4k»^v 
fokl4ha£«fjtte  'aHEmtefi*^  (Lve^vA^^  m^ttUbohfi. 
\6k.npp'^A%9i)i'  ■>  <■."       it!"'v^  *iA    ;».    *        .>-':. 

dfMtartlife^aariB.  c«*41jXfcew  Jwa»4h«giibtJtwo ' 
cldMwiif  >RaiiHnk!lniight»9  «iia  i>iii«atdifBd  befiti' 
franvtii»^ua,,siidi  «i%»tlieBMbn  IfttqaeBtly^ndlcd 
tqwUtequopMico  (Cic.  FAi'^  ▼!.  5)^d«o«MkM 
/7anifliuaflr  orSMatuAv  tht»hrtttgof  vUob^'BpeordBig 
to  iJolatlibg^vMiEtraaGan  word.  <PliBLr/&M  siziiL 
9  )  Fertba,>#iT«it  Omflitayj^a^ia^yAfiaifci.  ififgnfiiK 
p.^72rX-'aMd>  «ii6ther  •daiv  v]u»>:tsarMii^<>  «lMn 
thejTiwtra^rMluirtd^  «hh  ^eurolm^M^  kttltrBie 
notdaaMdamepr^lbelAcciMmMk  At^beyMnrnd^ 
oiYibvnebnck  tbe^  weio  cAUod  mqmtfia^  anid^vwhMi' 
spoken  lof  in  «ppMilAiiL'>fa»  •e&TalQr^  wbach  dSd  hot, 
coiMMt  of  Ronuui  eiCKeiM,  tfasj  vere^aba  eiliad; 
eqmiat  Xommi  t  bat>  they  hatl»  na  kf^d  -dsiiB  4o 
the  muneof  eqnitea,  autteiniaocieniiiinct'ihit  title 
was  etrictly  omifioed  to  ■thoto-wbe'receivad  houKs 
froth  the  ftale,  m  Pliny  {H,  If,  xtxm.  7)<aX{>«al$' 
saya,  ^Equitim  Boraen /subiistetet  kitunnk 
equonim  poUioonBai' 

But  here  (wo  quettioiu  Arise.  Why  did  the 
piiuUes,  who  belonged  ta  the  eighteen  Qcntoiies, 
locebe  a  hoov  Irom  the  atate^  and  the  Mhen  mtP 


-IH  "^'Mumiitt^  '«fi 


TttliW'VH  "(fi(^^ 


) » 


flny»;''fbMt  ihti  "^ttitM  '#ek«bMMf'by''6^H;w9«^^^ 

ar^til»4icb<M  iMtf<fo«M  HldMHMI  AteflBti'^nibtf'''' 

hitfh<M  l!^nbtta('eMj4»'lbilMi^;''''IJ^ 

stillta«tM  thi't<*^^  MbbifM  fontilAl  Vj^jiemttl'  ^' 


'»■» 


N^<»r'lh^''wlft^'bcM»yT(3^nl«titi(M'«e  )«ri^ 
perty^%hfelP»iUt'iii  II?  Miiffy't^4ntfll»-aJii^rtttg^y  Tj*'^ 
pUM'Wb6i%  i|h«''^tM  ;^bUV^ft'Viki  ]^MiU^  JF'^ 


alwil5^s'itte^«MilH^!M  tl&«  tticfeMF'^ttHii  ^tF^fKe^M^  ^^ 


U 


'Seivhtfk'eMiMfiCQtIIMt  itod  k^iaAv^b^pileahnMrttM. 
tha  IftMliM'iiew  Mtaiuriea'w^^creited^n  ^^^^^•'^'^ 


m 


th«'  MertiHlny'<^faai«dtf<iia^  ^  itliebMlif 'X/fkl^  «f 
/ToaMi^  toil  >>M7^  Jte^  fctf<*MT^i'fci^p(f>etei'  tiMf 
th»»qttit«eMtil>dJo#'piutw%  <flii>*>njy  rtft<<M>fly  ftt* 
aadi|»i6n  iril»"«lM' tMitoS  iMWiMiflttfe^<'«HiAllfii«f 
t|ie  statement  of  Dionyiiua,  qaote#>lb^  Mi^lf 
t0  be  confined  to  these  centuries,  and  not  applied 


<•  I 


'» 


liyi^tl 


ezdi 


^y 


.     .       tet  the 
re)/«r  phBiiians; 

r^tha^-^  \^  fVtee 

"itiei 


jt^en*    He 
^<8<»qik(ted 

«l  Ba«mea» 

.jP09^fiiriojt49U  wh 

ioU  b^  ^iflnitia  uidier  tVAiiOf  of :ihe 
«(»  Mi^^^^^-^ntnpiliMd  all  t]ik42m^M^de- 
ikndent  of  the  amount  of  proper^  Vfticn  they 
plossesaed.    This  acooont,  howerer,  does  not  seem 
to  MmaammhBatc^fOuAm^tkAlvm'hKm,  ednBi 
cpiMnvf^  aai  ci|fBeaiiinstaaaB'«£«h  'jiatilieiani'jtaKVar*  .< 
ffaanitmi  S.  <k>A^]wkoftw^  Mn^edxii  aaBrnttfr 
of  bia  'pavae^  4oiast«4  ^  fnt/nlfLinliE  97^ 
Tbst"tha..bik  oUricomarisBricdnaiBteAiatirrijr  «£.- 
ppitBielina  JBKiKMi  ^graUUii  aiiiBa>  thin  plafadm 
liQMdd  bsalakdyteoti  bava  faefen  «dmittBdlmnn^  Hba 
equitoB  at/dl  tilij  4Ve  SettrianyoDosiil^tiai  ^  aodj  w . . 
l:grTtbia')DonttitHliin;(fafi«  cantanes 
\$  ntt  libj%  that  anyifMaiaM.w«ild>^OT« 
idaofd:  arasBiil  tbehaasieittisnk^!  Bntf  yt^ihmefna- 
reasttiiibf  sutipoaiiiei'ibM  iJbm  .wki*taOmm^mk* 
t^iittd  thbiaMnb'laBdgrief  ipaldciaMy-.ar.tikBttlfco/ 
tiwdfTv  ibMwiatiaiibwtfi-i%jiof^fcMaqa>n..WA  way.. 
flMpfieaa  dmtbliMaajpatrioiasu^i^vvbD'baipngdd^ita.tfae . 
)  rfzv  i*er*  ailobad  if  ibe  -teriiB  iia»nsiati8li«n>  |to  > 
lODotiiltiei-sn.'tbeQ^:  ifithey  psasuiaud  ib^m^aite  \ 
property ;  and: ihat^all othM pedMaa'.inrtbcL ataaa^ 
tirhcftbev-padiMaHV  Qp:plebsiaa%  vhft  piisss—A«tfcte 
reqaiBilfrfaa^eitg%.ii^  artnrittad  iaio'tbAilS  «iew< 
tioentBfiask '  Thali.tba  ikdter.vani.iidi-oaniiMdi-ihP 
pleboans  miy  be<  .iitftmdF.frsyi  iLiv!^  wkotmjM 
tM  tbiy-aaiMBsUd  ot&  thai iaadiagflnsA-dbt^iSlMa 
(/}! wmtoa ftinMit^ not* fli  tqa.prabsi)  t'-ifk;  her 

Aa.vaoaaeiH'Occiifnd  dU  thn  ei^itfieD;aagbftaiietft 
the  descendanis  of.thoaatvbi»«dba-eriginaByi«n.-i 
rolled  snooeeded  to ,tbair  placns,  w^tbac^ Idbamor 


■«.  t 


«!'' 


•1   J 


••f 


Mud  how  was  n  pecsoB  admitted  into  each  daas  i*- )  or  patriciansy  .pravided'  tbey  had  not.  dinpafted 


— ™    .1 ^  —.I...  .~1  ..     l|il[«,fl^lH,„«f  ,«,),iph|pB,^(K<i|^  WMr^nwiUMo 

<  ll'(.jwttl  jfl  »fi«iim«B4»i  ami  m  »h^f«u«wm>iiM»r.^ 

1 1  mailfp  iMMII  lar.tMh  Omni.  (■ilfiM#i|,in'm«^rt)>,il 
mwn  i|lM;4«t  MnHnnk  LiMtrnM-tO.  AM  -MWiu 

•|etffptl))r)^'4i«  iwliUt  hiimf,i]iniwM.lt4yrtn^i.i 

fV'BHW  W  IbWWTWni^yifMiih'UvC^nMaallkiM  Mid 


, _.._...    .-,  -    W.fli'WfTJ'""*' 

""  tjSiw  imm  «»ijW»  -AwwartMHWii. » 


""WeiieMulH.-  ...,-.. 


.<ofh)*4ltin«>tff4lifl.i»«NH>n<i»<B.n.>M4bi>.ibrKiK. 
i<f««MMV1*«.#*°''N^l(mtaMiiJf(i>i«jMnlvriAib]nrn 


Hitb.._ 

thai  ibi^etBai  rfrtJ^aA^ght-^lmtt*.  «i|iii|»imfc'rf' 


iumd-.hiwafDH«hDte4Liv.  iEiiz.44>iK'iirdscd 
hwlDacU  'it<4.U!u-max.i7-,  Vaki.  Mu.  ii  9. 


inn^MK  XNnhDiir,^>Ni  ^ifioMa,  loL  L  p.  433.) 
At'Ag-ameRnvw,  Ita«aqnitM  wko  had  Krred 
tW  BgnW  liDM^  and  mhod  to  ba  ditcliaigadt  inn 

1  lemid^  and  were 
iridiignue,  at'thsj 

Bufibt^an:d—emii  ■  (Plot.  7>M9l  S2i.)'        .    . 
Ibil'miaflE  at' tbw.mtfmietihj' >te c 

Mt'ta  kanfaundad  Mlh-ilfae  iBt«t*" 


■M^  ina-H'  MUnai  Hoa 
fivn'tta  UM<if  Qnni 


and  b;> AKtaB^leof 

thfre^^U«(<iMie  ahnja' ovaFnnd  vitli  oli<a  cbap- 
I'Mi'Oid'ivopa.Ittair.aMs  dnai,  the  aakga,-m>li 
all"!!!*!  -kneniabla  dintiultbat  vUcb  Aej  iiad 


Tt: ; J  —  .1. '  -tTinitTmtiBn  mrr-innwilii  rii*iiiNri*ii>aniii 

TT-nTr--i  ^'if-rl-  ^r'  -nig  r  iihiiiinMiyifii  ; 
'cfcoW^sii'i J  Boh  di^g ;  Ilia .  laKrr  itAdAioflj  ibe  ?<•- 1'  > 
rITiUttilkiB.lailglM  «nn,.*bligOdjiM«iraj«p«Ueil.TL 
itmat  ol^fHriag  IhaiacnaUviWkdiicguatiMitfJr'ii 
I  oiMd  rtai  bdMffi  iDilUHiqaMmBiiMMtiini  -'XjnaiK 
.j«  *llM^di««t.iiivthe^&agB;aabiif<Oia^.  I 
•end  M(inj>lbch;Stip»iH]«]lkM«iBiyij'' 


rtaWtd  Bpi*h>  I  aWMy  Uriiiet 
'lMbi1it)t'1iaMd*ev«atdi)-auu(«iaa.iNiabahnab»j 

makiM.Se«faaia|iaak  BiaBj-TBitKmK-ail'muatiei^'V 
\r««a*M  nnma  that ki  Im A «ttn»By.talwiljla«it'i . t 

wu.laM«fiia<kltoidatBjll9amgB«(>'Bdpbk:4i«<l':l 

n     J^^^  tfaegnMnDTunWofidHJeqniMu' 

thoanlatfan  irfiaaiiatdiaihwli 
aeiB  fsnng  nan,  ^  frand.  1 ' 
id'QL  Gitma.Jiii'Miamh 

"<o.av        .    ■■-      ■,    ■■ -s. 

Tlu  aqDcatriaii  Dentvieat:a(  vUth.  v*iluna  V 
ithoto  beeAlnatingj  wera.  >eDl;lngardtdiaa<A>ii 
diviaiaa  of  tte  may  ;  tbr/.did  not  fanBa.daIiict  ''■ 


n  the  canitimban. .    Tha  oi 


in  ntiH  plnhriam  i,  mil  iHi  i^ialtiiia  iliiii  ii 
turiia  wan  coaipoaed  of  badL  .  Bnt  in  Ihv-Tvdiri.' 
B.CJ28,  BDtwcUa,  cBUadttu-OidDiSqMnrii^'.B 
wBi  fanned  in  the  atata  .bj'  Oe  Lur  SbnipiMiHi  " 
vfaicb  ■■■  inlBidDcad  bj  OjOtacchnft'  B^  tAiai" 
bv  all  «ke  jndicea  had  M  ba-cbnaan.fiira'itboMi'i 
(dtiuna  who  poiaoiaed.  an  r-^oartaiBn  i  funam. ' 
(Hot.  C.0rwet.S;  Ap;jiaa,  !>•  iAia.'CiML  i:a9.)  i1 
Tac  j(h>.  xiL  G*.)  Wa  knaw^nrj  btlBJi^[l«ctka|t".' 
Uie  proriiiant  of  tbi>  law ;  bat  it  appuDa  from  riwi  ' 
Lex  Servilia  npciuodanim,  )»ied  eighlxBi:  yMrii 
nftttwarda,  that  ewiy  prawn  who  wa«  to  ba  cbsaM  ■■ 
judacwaanquindtobaabaTsiliinyBtdvKdm'aiiftv  " 
jam  af  age,  tg  haie  edthet  on  ^aat  puUkui  oi'  ^  ■■ 


^iti  EQITJTES. 

htqwaAiMii  by  his  Jbrttw  to  fwmn  JoniBf  mAiui 
im  hmm  wiMtwr^  Thm  namberof  jodicei,  who  w«re 
genajwd  ywriy,  wes  dioten  fron  this  dus  hjr  t^e 
^netoriubimw..  {Klesa^LemSmviUa^  BcrL  1826.) 
'  As'tke  BBnie  of  dquitei  had  been  origiiiaHy  tx.- 
landed  fraiii  thoM  who  MiceMed  the  publie  hones 
.  to  thoee  who  Krred  wiui  their  own  faoraei,  it  now 
«ejne  to  be  applied  to  all  thoao  penone  who  were 
«|iiaiified  by  their  fortone  to  act  at  judieee^  in  which 
■enie  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny 
(MM  xzxiii  7)  indeed  sayi  that  those  persons 
who  possessed  ^e  equeitrian  fortune)  bat  did  not 
servo  as  eqoitea,  wen  only  eaHed  jutdieu^  and  that 
thft  name  of  tqmUa  was  always  oonfined  to  the 
^possesson  of  the  eqoi  pobUol  Thie  nay  have 
been  the  correct  use  of  the  term ;  but  cuitem  soon 
gaTe  the  name  of  equites  to  the  judkes  ohoaen  in 
aoandflnce  with  the  Lex  Sempronia. 

Afier  the  idbrm  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  d^ 
prived  the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
chosen  as  judicee,  and  the  pMsing  of  the  Lex  An- 
reiia  <a»c.70>,  wUch  erdauied  that  th«  judices 
ehoold  be  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribnni  aeiarii,  the  ioAuence  of  the  ordo',  Ba3rB 
Pliny,  was  still  maintained  by  the  publicani  (Pfin. 
H,  AT.  xxxiiL  8),  er  famen  of  the  public  taxM.  We 
find  that  the  publicani  wen  almost  always  called 
equites,  not  because  any  paiticular  rsnk  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  4uMing 
of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  naturally 
would  not  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess 
a  considerable  fortunes  Thus  the  puWicani  ure 
frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicen  as  identical  with 
the  equestrian  order  (Ad  AU.  if.  1.  §  6).  [^V9- 
licanl}  The  consulship  of  Cieero  and  the  active 
part  which  the  knights  then  took  in  suppressing 
the  censphacy  of  C^iline,  tanded  stiU  ftuther  to 
increase  the  power  and  inflaenee  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  and  **"  from  that  time,**  says  Pliny  (i,  cl), 
**  it  bccarae  athird  body <co»<p«m)  in  the  states  and, 
to  the  title  «f  3amthu  Popukaqm  Romamm,  tiiere 
began  to  be  added  Et  EgiuutHi  Orda»** 

In  B.  a  8S^  a  distinction  was-  cenferred  upon 
them,  which  tended  to  sepaiate  them  stiU  fiirther 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  Lex  Roasia  Otb^nis, 
passed  in  that  year,  the  itrst  fourteen  seals  m  the 
theatn  behind  the  orebestfa  wen  giiFVU  to  the 
equites  (Lir.  EpiL  99) ;  which,  accerdingto  Oisero 
(pre  Mmr.  19)  and  VeUeius  Patetculus  (fi.  Id), 
was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privilege  { 
which  is  aUnded  to  by  Livy  (i  8il),  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apect  in  the  Ctatus 
Maxinms  for  the  senaton  and  equkee.  They  also 
possessed  the  right  of  wearing  the  Chitus  Angus^ 
tus  [Clavus]  ;  and  snbseqaently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  equites  equo  pilbliee. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  gresdiy  tmder 
the  eariy  emperors,  and  all  persons  wen  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  psssessod  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  ehamcter 
or  into  the  free  birUi  of  theb  firtiher  aiad  gnnd- 
lather,  which  had  always  been  required  by  the 
censors  under  the  republic.  Property  became  now 
the  only  qualification ;  and  the  order  in  conse- 
quence gradually  b^^  to  lose  all  the  consideration 
which  it  had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the 
republic.  Thus  Horace  (£p.l  ).  68)  says,  with 
us  small  degree  of  contempt,  — 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  deeant, 
Plebs  eris. 


•Augustus  fomMd  «  select  dlHh  of%)a<tes;'«8li. 
sisting  x4  these  equites  who  posnssudth^  ^Mt^rfcy 
o€  a  seoster,  and  the  eld  rsquiiemetit  ef  free  bfrth 
up  to  thegrandioher.  H«  pcnnlCMd'thii  ^laM'to 
wear  the  (aim  <Umm  (Ovid«  THtt.  iv.  !•.  W)  ; 
and  also  alUwed  the  (vibunes  nf  the  pteb«t»be 
chosen  from  them,  a«  well  as'^  senators:  Hnd  giiVe 
them  the  optkm  at  ^e  tetmhiatien  of  their  «MICc$to 
raaurin  in  the  •senate  er  mum  to  the  equestrian 
eider.  <8uet;  Jik^.  40  ;  Dion  Chss.  liv.  iO^)  This 
dass  of  knights  was  dathigtiBiled  by  the  specftd 
title  iOmttrn  (someflmei  Ms^^NOtmid  wpl^iididi) 
w^/miiM  Romml  (Tadt  wdniii  xi  4^  wMh  the  note 
of  Lipsius.) 

The  formation  ef  this  disfhiet  «lass  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  mon  in  pbblle  estimation. 
In  the  tthitii  year  of  tile  nign  of  Tiberius  an  nt- 
tempt  was  made  to  improve  me  order  by  requiring 
the  old  qualifications  ef  free  birth  up  ttf  the  gnnd- 
fother,  end  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wiear 
the  g(M  ring  tanlees  he  possessed  this  qnalfficatilbih. 
This  ng^riafiort,  however,  ww  of  little  ofuil,  ats'lJhe 
empMWs  frequently  admitted  ftvedmen  imo^  the 
equeslfSaD  erden  (Plin.  H,  M  xtxiii.  8.*)  Wh^n 
private  |wnons  wcsfe  no  longer  a^p()hited  judicM, 
the  necessity  for  a' distinct  class  In  the  comrnunSly, 
like  the  equestrian  order,  eeus^  entirely  \  aAd  ^e 
gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be  wtNm'byiall  'fr^ee 
citisens.  Even  slaves,  after  theil'  manumission, 
weteafiowed  to  wea^  it  by  special  permhhioA  from 
the  empefer;  which  apfieicra  t»  have  %eeA  iftiftdly 
gAritedpM^dedthepatrontfseonseAted.  (1>ig:40. 
tit.  10.  s.  8.)    [Ankvlvs.]        '    ' 

Havhig  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equeMri^n 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  dirthict  t^ass  in 
the  community,  we  must  no1l7'T«^tufm'M  the  equites 
equo  pttUico,  who  formed  the  eighteen  eqiieHriiin 
centuries.  This  class  still  existed  diiringfthelsdter 
yean  of  the  republic,  but  had  entirely  ceaMd  to 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  anuy.  The  cafMbry 
of  the  Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted;  as  iii  the 
time  of  Polybius,  of  Romaa  equity  lAii  tlh^ir  plate 
was  supplied  by  thi»  cavaliy  cf  the  alHed  -stat^. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  ni  bis  0anie>#kr8 
possessed  no  HMhini  cavalry.  (Ouk^'SsOl^a/^. 
i  1«.)  Wh6U  he  went  to 'mi  ftttervi(*W  ^^th 
Ariovistus;  And  was  ^ehMged-  to^  taiee  h.niry  ytiMh 
him,  we  arb  teMthM  he  did  tiM  dur^ti/  thIAt  bis 
Bflffotyte  th«  QeAlk  eavulry,  «nd  tberefonmWitrted 
his  legionary seM!ei«upim*tfaeir>horMs.  <M  k^,y 
The  R<mian  equites  are,  howef«r,^freqnentlf  mMi- 
tioned  in  the-GMlHc  and  dVil>vML' bni  il^tt  as 
eemmon  feoldiets ;  they  w«n  iMoersattochedto'tfae 
staff  of  the  g^nteral;  or  (BommAndied  the  cavtfry  bf 
the  allies,  ofsometiinet  tlhfciegioriis.  (Id.  >vii.*70 ; 
flrftCto.  l77;ii*.71,Ac>  -  >"  ■ 
"  After  the- year  at:.' 50,  them  were  no'ceuriotv  in 
the  slate;  and  H  WouM  fherefon  fiAlow  tUat  for  some 
yean  ti6  ntiew'  of  the  body  took  place,  nd  that 
the  vacancies  wen  not  iHled  up.  When  Augustus 
however  took  upon  hfanself,  m  Ka  t^,  the  prae- 
fectura  moram,  he  fipuquently  nviiewed  the  trodps 
of  equites,  and  reStond,  aceotdih^  to  Sti^t^nius 
{Awff,  38),  the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
proeession  (tttrntttoHo) ;  by  which  we  an  probaMy 
to  om^ifsfsnd  that  Augustus  connected  tiie  nview 
of'theknightB  (r^eo^idtioy  with  the  annuhl  protes- 
sion  {ir&M9eetia)  of  the  I5th  of  July.  From  this 
time  these  eUuites  formed  an  honoarable  eorps, 
from  which  all  the  higher  officen  in  the  army 
(duet  ^11^.38,  amid,2&)  and  the  chief  magis^ 


(BRANI. 

^Ofttjei  m>  (hf  itRlft  WW9  ^bcMtn^  AdiniiMffiv  into  ) 
thii  Wdjjr  wat  oqnivalcnt  4o  an  HiUo4iKti.9a  into 
P9^1«B  Ufc,  Md  «rM  llierelbn  ei teemed  a  gmt  pri- 
vflige  I  vhesM  wafivd.  it  i«o»cd«d  in  ioscnptiopt 
tJuKt  inch  a  penoo  wm  §guQ  pmb/ieo  konttraiua^ 
antmAm,  ^uk  by  tho  enperor*  <Ot»lli,  Jntcrip, 
Tfo.  U57i  Ud,  12200  H  a.yMiQg  nuui  ipw  not 
adswtt«d  iQt*  tluibod7«  h«  w«*  «Kladed  liom.  all 
cini  olfic«i  of  any  impoitanoe^.  «ice»t  ia  muaieiiial 
towna ;  «nd  aUo  from  all  mak  ia  the  ann j»  with 
the.  «zooptiai  oC  eettturion. 

All  .thqoe  eqaitas  who  woia  not  eiapl^ed  in 
actual  aonrice  w»ra  4)hlifad<to  mide  at  Rone 
(DioD  Caes.  liz.  9),  where  they  wero  allawed  to 
^1)  the  lowef  magiatEMieek  which  ea&itled  a  penon 
,t4>  adaiiiMOB  into  the  aenatc^  They  wee*  dirided 
ii|to  eic  tHJnne,  eaoh  of  which  waa  coBunaadod  by 
aa  offiocr,  who  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  ineorip- 
tiona  aa  Stdr  t^fuftim  Jiov^  termoi  i,  xi.  Ac,  or 
cammovlj  Smir  htrmae  or  Sevir  ittrmarwn  equitmn 
Romamonmu  From  the  time  that  the  eqnitea  be- 
abowed  the  title  of  prmeipu  jumnMu  upon  Caius 
and  Lucina  Cnaenr,  the  graudaoaa  of  Angaitua 
CTaoiL  Amu  L  i  i  Moaum.  Ancyr.)»  it  became  the 
custom  to  aonfini  thia  title»  aa  well  as  that  of  Sevir, 
upon  Iho  probable,  aucceagor  to  the  throne,  when 
he  &rft  enteted  into  pnblic  life  and  waa  preeented 
with  an  aquus  pnbliaie.  ^CapitoL  M*  Atim-  PkU» 
6  ;  Lampnd.  Commode  I.) 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offioea  in 
the  atata  .from  these  aquites  appears  to  have  osn- 
-iinued  as  long  aa  Borne  was  the  centre  of  the 
government  aod  the  jnssidenee  pf  the  emperor. 
They  ara  m«ntioned  in  tbe  time  of  Severus  (Oru- 
ter,  Inmsrip,  p.  lOQl.  b ;  Papinian«  in  Dig.  29.  tit. 
1^  s.  43)»  and  af  Caracalla  (G^tar,  pi  379.  7> :  and 
perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Piociatian*  the 
cquites  became  only  a  ci^  goard*  tmdec  the  com 
Boand  of  the  Pmefectas  Vigilsra  f  but  they  still  re- 
tained in  the  time  of  Valeatinianus  and  Valens^ 
ju  B.  364»  ^e  second  rank  in  the  city^  and  were 
not  snhyect  to  ooiporal  punishment.  (Cod.  Thcodos. 
£1  tit  86.)    Baspecting  the  Muffi^er  Squitun^  see 

DfCTA/WIU 

(Zmnpt,  Uiib$r  di*  R}kniMm,RiUer  md  dm 
JRiUmwtattd  m  Mam,  Bedin,  1840}  Maiqaardt, 
Jfittoriae  Egtdtm>  Rom«moru»  l^  IV,  Bedin, 
1840  ;  Madvig^  IM  Low  Ciotr^ma  m  Ub,  iy«  ds 
BegmbUea^  in  0/m»emla^  vol  L  p^  72^  ^  ;  Becker 
HaadbmL  dtr  JRimtehm  Altmikumer^  toL  iL 
part  L  p^  23&t  &c>) 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS,  an  instrument  of 
tonnK^  which  is  supposed  to  have  bean  so  called 
because  it  was  in  the  fiorm  of  a  home..  We  have 
no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  difiieied 
greatly  from  the  crux.  (Cic  Pro  MiL  21.,  com- 
paied  with  mria  cnwv  ^  22.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves.  (See  Sigoniua,  De  Judiciis, 
iii.  17  ;  Magius,  De  Eqmdeo,  in  Salengre*a  JVoe. 
ThMcaur.  AnL  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  121 1,  &c.) 

EQU US  OCTOBER.    [PALau.J 

E'RANI  (Ipoiroc),  were  clubs  or  societies,  estab- 
lished £or  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  veiy  common  at  Athens,  and 
anited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both 
aocial  and  generoua  The  term  I/mvoc,  in  the 
sense  of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  datcu 
(Hom.  Od,  L  228.)  It  rosembled  our  picnics,  or 
the  German  jwivwtifc*,  and  was  also  called  Ss Zsvoy 


-  ERAM. 


\H 


kiih  ^TKupfZaa  ar  Av^  vp/iMoK&p  : '  whcik  eirtsy.  gaebt 
brought  tna  own  dish,  or  (to  save  tniuUa)  nao  was 
d^pnted  to  eater  lor  the  rest,  and  wa8.afikerw]ps4» 
repaid  by  contxibationa.  [Cosva,  pL  ^4,  b.]  T^«» 
dubs  that  were  loimed  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to* 
gather  at  staled  period^  aS' ooa»  a  BMUth ;  and 
•very  member  waa  bound  to  pay  his  ftubseription, 
which  (as  well  aa  the  society  itself)  was  eailed 
ljp«soa»  and  the  sMmben  iptmiaruL' .  li any  mem< 
ber  &iled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  np  by  tho 
president,  ^paMi^^cvs,  also  called  nKmnrrks  4fmv, 
who  afterwarda  rscovecad  it,  if  he  couki,  from  the 
de£Hilter«  llAsupaSy  ipoatov  often  means  simply,<to 
pay  the  anbacrlption,  as  Ksl-nm  or  ^KAelmiy^  to 
make  defindt.  (Dem.  e.  Aphak.  p.'82L,  ^  il/s^, 
p.^47v  <x  ^nsect^.  PL  776.) 

There  weie  also  assoeiataons  under  this  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  mntual  nlie^  resemUiag  in 
soma  degree  our  ^endly  or  benefit  societies'  (  but 
with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  relief  wbiqh 
they  afforded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  as)  based  npon 
any  calculation  of  natnial  contingencies,,  but  waa 
given  jPTO  re  aofo,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood 
in  Deed  of  it.  The  j^tfaanian  societies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular 
aubscriptioos,  though  it  is  probable  that  tlie  sum  ' 
which  each  memb^  was  expected  to  advance,  in 
case  of  need,  was  psetty  well  understood.  If  a 
man  was  reduced  to  poverty,  or  in  distress  for 
money  for  any  cause,  he  applied  to  the  members 
of  hia  club  for  aasistance ;  this  was  called  ^v^- 
Xiytiy  fipajfw ;  those  who  advanced  it  wars  said 
iptu^lCuif  0frr^ ;  the  relief  was  oonsidexed  as  ■  a 
loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when  in  better 
oircnmslanceB.  laaeus  (/>•  Hojpt,  Hered.  p.  294) 
reckons  among  the  assets  of  a  penon,  i^  ipAimp 
h^^kinurra  turwwwpiryfLipa,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  each  contribotor  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  sum  he  bad  lent  For  the^recovcsy  of  such 
loans,  and  fer  the  decision  of  other  disputes,  there 
were  ^poFiKol  ZUai^  in  which  a  summary  and 
equitable  kind  of  justice  was  admiaiateied.  Plato 
{Leg,  xi  pL915)  disapproved  of  lawsuita  in  such 
matters,  and  would  pot  allow  them  in  his  republic. 

Sahaasius  ccmtends  that  wherever  the  term 
Iffcufos  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  means 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity  ;  but 
others  have  Imki  a  different  opinion.  (Sea  SaJmaa. 
Dtf  Umru^  cS,  Obt,  ad  Jm8  Ati,  tt  Ami.  and 
Herald.  Animadn.  ta  StUmat,,  referred  to  in  Meier^ 
AtL  Proe,  p.  540.)  It  is  not  probable  that  many 
pennanent  societies  wero  fermed  with  the  solo 
view  of  feasting.  We  know  that  at  Athens^  as 
well  aa  in  the  other  Grecian  lepubHo,  thero  wero 
dubs  for  various  purposes,  political  as  well  as 
social:  the  members  of  which  would  natumliy 
meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
wero  the  nligious  companiea  (^mokm),  the  commer- 
cial (^/iiropiical)»  and  some  others.  (Bdckh,  Pol, 
EooH.  uf  Athena,  p.  245,  2nd  ed«)  Unions  of  thia 
kind  wero  called  by  the  general  name  of  iraipim, 
and  wero  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly, 
or  influencing  courts  of  justice.  (Thuc.  iil  82  ; 
Dam.  De  Coron.  p.  329  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr,  Hut.  vol. 
iv.  p.8<>.)  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empiro 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  ipoyot,  wero 
frequent  among  the  Groek  cities,  but  wero  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors  aa  leading  to 
political  combinations.   (Plin.  £^,  x.  93,  94.)   Th» 
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I.; 


si^i^  ajoy,.(^utabu^ipuij4)r  fifienqLQr  advance  of 
ii|oaegr,i  i        .        ,    '  CC  Ri  K  J 

•||B!G>^^Tt:tti;M  w^>  ,a  pnV^ie  pns6n,ftttacSc^' 
to.,l]i^^  %p»jfn  i|iuF«8,  ^^ed  oprper,  raw^tcwf  tiy' 

wprf  ,;n.  chavna.  It.  .ftppeacB  ^io,  ^f  ave.  oeen  xiBualiy 
iM^j^^^linJL  aud  accorolfig  W  Columella  ;jj''^ 
ou^hl^tp.^  liffhlod  By'parrow  "wlndowra,  wficn 


p<^ea,)ipon  ftr  W9.  DftTDarQUs  iij  >neir  T^abita, .Were 
r«TOt»4y..J|ept.,;A  jx^  «^^e  V^'^«  ^' 

ot%«]gM^wiii»(|TO^«ra|i,t4,^^  erna^toa- 


. ,  8j)j.  ^690  prUopa ,  ap>se .  in  Vonsbtjue Ace  91 
tti^  jbop(j.o,e^t  o(  uijy  by  Ih^  Ronjan»|  and,  ttc,. 
gfeai .  pwpJ^  .of*  b^bSrouip  b^W  w1»o , ^e«*e  prii- 
p),Q^ei",ito  'cj^tiya^^\t'Ke,.^onjiu^rei^  limdk     Tn'^he 
tmerotliiiah^  many  eiijujti|ienl8 

>Yj^p  n\ade  to  awpliomte  the  conQition  of  slaves  ^ 
ap4  *ro<>ng  .ixtticr  samtar^  peMiM>c«,  Ita^Tan  ^abo- 
iiq]^  ^^e|!;^t(4a,  wjjicb'  i^mjbI  )&iav^,*Wen'  liable 
to.,£[r^  abiwe^pi  Ih^^  .l^cls  9^ 'tyrannical  Qiaatcrg, 
(§FW>  im^9^.  V8/.««np?i^d;with:Gajus;  i."53.) 

Bonmsp  A^iq^,  JSifed,  ji.  9  ;  Lij^iua,  Etec(l  11.  15, 
qj^jca^TW^,t,;|u"317».  i^  ;,  Gi^ttling,  (7fM.  ./?«■ 

_E^l'Cip.9,,^  *nnjtai|y  ei^^,  njll  <*f  •narp 
ipiHe««  ,wbic^  WB^  .pla^d  '^by  t)ie  ^te  ojf  thy  oamp 
to.  DKv^  ,^^ ' 9p|itn)acb  /<M  tbe  .enemy,  (Caes, 
//,'  cjl  iilj^Z  ;  &mmt,<yi4i^^««^  xviiif  1 6 ;  Lipslu^ 

8ijh>y^he  i^09t  ii($i;mo  6t  all  tb^  festivals  celebrated 
in^lfj^e  0oeyti^  t(\wxi^  of  Tbesplae.    It  took  jjace 

ejjpal,  diy^itgi;  ,91  tbo.TivefpianB.  Respecting  the 
p[|ii^cf)]afJ»,rOQ|i}ng  18  I^nown,  except  thaJt  it  was. 
Bdf*9ipi^'jKijt)}  ^nte^  (n  nmsic  and  jf^'mniisticti. 

^*^l"ft-^-'n?fc^'^*-  *?"?^  ^^ri  S  :.  Afhcn.  liii.; 
ftjvSj'X  ..^Jw,wownjp  of.Krpa.  seems  Iq  nave  been 

wt^iq^e4 j<^$  Thespiae  from  tbo  wirtvesl  times; 

■^  ;^  an^i^t  /ivmbolic  i^preseniatibri  of  the  ffbd, , 

ajrit^e  jtonc  J(ipy«*  Af^oj},  con^tinued  to  be  looked ' 

iuion,,Vit}i,,paJrtipi4ar  r^veceaee'cTen  When  sculpt 

erfection 

opmjKire 

I,  in  .the 

8ltB^B?S0:R^  pr UR^^PttO'R 
f^^fujx  or  ipa7ff6pM,)  [A BasPUORiA.'] 
.jeSCHARA  «ir;<(i(pa).  jFocusJ  . 
:  .E'SSBPA .  or  B'SSBBUM  .Cfr'>';  the  Celtic 
i^ a, carriage,  Giozxof^  vol,  I  p.  377)^  the  name 
o£^^.cl^afiot,used- especially  in  war,  by.  thfi  Britons, 
tbQ.P^ula  pB\d..BeIgae  (Viig»,  G^rg^, iil^Oi  ;  Ser- 


<!;it/i.T«:  3i),ak)tf  a^bi^  te'ih^'Mi4i«»  df  ^^^ 
donis  Siculiif  (t;  ^1;  !;}d).  ab  ^^tk(^'^  ti^ 
tffted^  In  the'  Mncient  B^ttislk' atiti^ '#«^  .... 
similar  ^  th'0  pn^iee-df  tlie^Qf^  ijf  M,%«Vo& 
ag6s,''a*  detctibe^  V'HoYne^, 'add  k^'ttie '  atticti^ 
Altars;  ^he  priiidp^'^^m^^e^ 
beeW  "that'  tb^  ^esaridum   iHuf'^'^— ^'^''*  '^*^-'- 

porid^ifeuij  tfitfh'lKe  &<ppos^  ihkX  ^ 

instead  of  behind  $  ij^d  ihAi  '^/Mi^paili'6'f 
fjii^se  '^imitpt'eoAces  and  ^hd'Wiiihlt.af '^^  P^l^^^' 
dWn*r  !^'  Able,  wiu&ef^  Ijii' >1^iie^^4^Cri' 
aW  th6 jbote  (de  UiJU>M  mtdnhii  hx^%^.  iv/ 

ttie  bbdy  ^th?  at.SiliriK  Ji^ mr^^'^^^' 

ofdlnary  tVi^nes^  kna  sltML'  ^^Voia' fte^klKfiiUV^ 
oti'h^yie;  ftetti^lw  h^.  taiis'i^er^^b^^^ll^^ 

alf  ^^  Wi® 

^'iV.Yj's&k'tliit 

stnFe^dfstef.'lati.'tt 

.HHtUb,  Warfld^-:'y1ib  diWfe'^^^^    'iHA^otS,"ft^ 


b^  Mptured,  tTie.y'  VetV^  ^opf^t^il^ed  eiJiifilf^{S,^ 
tU  gladiatorial  shows  M'  Rbike,  iUid  -^^bi/to'^'A! 
,l^een 

auyTacilM''(.ior«fci5y^ 


/^^^'f«,  AAtf^  vol,  ii,  p.  106.J  . 

KR(A>i:R§?PttO'RU  (^/5- 


plece  of  extravngaiice  i.;but1h  ^fe  tjAe  6f  Seri^* 
it'ktefeihB  to  hlfllve'b^ik^iftiicft  "mbr^  tontti6ti  ^''for^ 
he  (Eput,  57)  rpcb^  tho  souAd'of  t^e'^.^^'* 
tnuv&currentes*^  amcttii^  tbo^  nbiiia  ^h^fmia^ 
di,lhifcl1i'm.  'A«  W  by  tlie  HbmUnsi'We'f^'*^^'' 


dhrtf  •  way  have  dffltered  fern'  tie.  tisluS  i^  iSft'^'J 
that  the ciaium  W^  dravirn 'by' otie.hokis^  (h^'i*^. 
cut,  p.  ^m,  iU  p^edjim  aFwayk  fti^a  ^ir:"  '"fhe' 
esseduni,  ifike  the  cfsium,  fappd^'  to"  lia^e^  twfen , 
kept  fb'ir  hite  at  th^  'post-Kouied  dfat^f^onsT^i/cf^' 
neni  quinio  essetta  vOtSis^  ^rt  kl  IK)  t^Amo.i ' 
The  essedum  rfitisi  have  beeh  kfmlUlr  to  thft'lfeyi:** 


deprived  of 'it  by  fi  third  perdon  by.l^mU'piWe^! 
(evicted),  the  sener  was  bouJid  t6  iikKe  ^66d  .the' 
low  (evu^nem  praeitare).     |f' th^' sutler  kiicw^ 
that  he  was  selling  whl^t' Witt  not,')iis  owiil  ^hii' 
was  a  case  (»f  dolus,  ^d  h)e  ^K^'lbbffnd  V'^'of 
cvic'^on  to  make  good  to  the ' put^hA^ef  fiil  loss'^n^j 
damage  that  he  sustainei^ .  if  th^re  wiU  no  dblija 
on  the  part  of  ^he  selifeti  he  Wa4  ifiripIVbdUn^ '  j3 
make  gobd'to'th*  piirchasef'thd  Vjilue  dfih'fe  t^ftiS 
at  the  time  6f  eviction,    'ft  yai;  )ieceiia^  fei*  tliS 
purchaser  to  neglect  no^  ptopef !  Aieans  of  dcftilcejl 
Mfhe?  an 'attempt  was' made  to' evict'  h'ini ;  afi'd'ii 
Was  his  duty  to  giv4  the  nHiller  no^^c^  6f ^^e'UflS 


to'  »Ji»,  CiaiijjV  [V .  pure  o1 1 


J  jWticnW  fMSct?'"''  -..-.T^—  -^■T''  -^■ 
n  iuid9ubt«l(f  bMk  Mtt  in  IM  grr«(  prwne 


'  I IM  grr«(  pitKntion 
tkij  on  certiiii]  wca- 


■b^el  "Wjif  (Mf/pf  iHnfecl.'Hiev  migb(  >^-'lakt 


(»«,pf  — »--  "—  ■ 

_       Pi,  pwi(..,,^ ,,...,  -,.j  ,-...-,-,-.  . 

W)"''  •w',in«iglitr»lM,ire«pon>ib1e  for  ihi 

op^iKl,  »nd  (w  the  Ba««l  treniurei  eiilra»ied'  lo 

l^ip  ^re.,     [Aenhiii.  ii.  f^ji  p-,SS,  Sl»ph. ; 

^TTw?i(n»i)ljid»"hadBlao  ji^icinlflowcl'  in  ca»c» 
wliere  fpjipon  Vai  vjiilaltd  (iripj  ioifilas,  Oa- 
■pMt;^  i^'Afriral.  f,  mi  I  TUj,  P9*e(  proU%, 

t*[i|Bat|flryi^lt'M"y™io  nijl  teecTilp  Save  nuiije 
ik]ij(  (Itei^Uoi)',  m,  ilU  rMffct,  ^VJ'*"'M'  ilU  re 
ligB^Win  acle^  iniJepentlentoEt^f  BTch™  Jtyi^, 
W  vn^^/bi*^ffiidaiuc„^  ^certain.  The  law 
•i^rCna  I''  t'Bw''  'n*?  pmhounccd  their  •cntonce, 
Miof^wbiiJi  tfii^Juid  tte  .P-"li«ii«  poBs<>siion,. 
<nu  hot  written,  bat  hondi^i  iowji  W.^odil^ofi  ; 
^.tfie  Kuqjoipidaeslpiie  hafl  .lAe  u^A^'^o.i«tf^- 
mvi  i(,  wfifnoc  ftp)-  are  lomolimtJ"  ,t»npa  ,'4(tW"'-. 
|^xii;sTJK.]  In  taatt  ioi  whisli  ih«  inw  lud 
insdo.no  pro vi>»n«,| they  «tP(l  sccoriling  lo  their 
own  diKretwp.  (Ljana,  «,  j^ndond.  p.  3114  ; 
indoeii  £to  JMj(i(-  p.  S;,)  R«p™^ng  (he  nioac 
of  pRKsediiig  in  theu  re[igiiHU  court!  nothing  i> 
Knoirn.  ,  09efIter..4M«.  <!trld,ttarf.  p.  11)5,  Sc.  i 
^Wncri'/'nwM,  iL  p.  147,  &c)  In  wme  tasei, 
Fbeo  a  penon  to*  cfnvlcUd  of  giiua  Tinlation  or 
die  pnblic  initilulirau  irf  bit  cnuntij,  the  peofile, 
beaidca  tending  the  ofTcnder  into  eiile,  added  a 
tIatiM  in, their  rrrdict  that  a  nine  ihould  be  pro- 
DBtmccd  luxH^  bijn  by  ihe  Kumolpidae.      (Plut. 


AUA-  ,33  ;   Corn.   Nop.  Aleib.  4,  S.)     Bat   tha 

Euiii.:tpjdM.  «Hul5  %'ain6a.ni:e''iM^'k'im}&]fW 
the  e^nuid  of  ttic'wopiei  ind  oilft^'.afiyAiftU:; 
ba  con)c«m  Uv  (hf  penpTe  Ja.reto'Ke  it^id'^iffV  - 
■he'perMn  WitSia  th^  bad'ctth^'Sa^."  ^PR'I 
-IteA  33  :  Corn.  Nep.  Atdt.  6.  S.)  ,  ,  [t;  Sll],''  -' 
;  'eVOcXyI:  Wer^VfliS  !n,#'lU4H  aftW, 
wtiahpd.HftM  oiil'i^i^r  ilraa'and'Abtan^'tF/lt^' 
di^ihi™  \iiiitiq),  but  had  tgluiiUdli  er*^-*-*' 
—  -T  al' the  irivllitil)n>r  tlie  Wrtll  W  Olfa 


rapnicr.'  ,rt)ion  'Caw.  ih.-t^l 
eipwli  in"  eVetj'  irnly  ^of  lnn|oH 


Ihe  general  If. r-o;— r 

nnmber  6f',Tetei;^i'wh((laiUtd'ldll(b 

•■    ■  ■■ i"%t]iv«i3i'i 


toldiela.'''  Tti^f  an:'UrfiettilA^,"ipiikch'ilf '^''ciiri''' 
juncliin  with  lie'equri^iBoniint  fCWtBHttOfcl"' 
v!L5S),,»Bd»nietifli«elriSwdVll»'t11bii*««ilo*K'' 
(Caetin^'fte.l.  17.)  7beTfp^rUHaiFtKmf< 
freaucntly  pinmoteJ  (0  the  Milk  'bf  cmtnra^i!" 
;1Tiu<  Pompej  injiced  B  grea*  ToitnJ- if  itie  VeUnrfii;'' 
.wlw'had  Krved  ujjder  hhn  !n  fonnf*  JesffJ;  tO  joiH* 
:hla'>tandaH  at  ihlt  breaking  out' of  tUe  i»vU  Jrof'' 
by  iha  promiw  i^f  reward!  and '  tbe  'MtaBiui''^-^ 
cenliinci  (onfMun.  Caea.  »«.CTe.  L  S).  Alt  Aa'^ 
e'ncHti  cqnid  not,  Dbw^Ter,  haVe  held'tll^ Wk'nf- 
ixnliinnn),  u  ffc  read  t>f  tWo  tfinytind'  Mi  diU' 
.octanioii  \li.  ilL  8B),  iuid  of  theif  Btktnging 'to" 
certain  whorM  In  the  army;  •'dcm"(f'*  J^***- 
iU.  B.   9  S)  ipeaki  'of  "l  AirtiftttU  VHroiMii*'' 

<See,Cit:ai(Kua:^.'*:'g8|  Ca«.ftwyw.i«;' 


1  j  S.UCL.  Am  5'e  ;  iifiiiiii,^'  .Vila.  Rom.  t  8.)'' 
The  nan|e  of  e voi^li  wai  alj^  jn— •'  '••J  -  iil— ■''' 

;T,Uhe?r."  "(Slet:  "pi^'m'' '  i^hTw^  '3  '1^ 


^,„  .  _  a|j9  jfrvrt^a  w-ieet'' 
body  of'yonng  nien  ofchri  eqlj^ti'krtardti^'who' 
'ef»  anpoinltd  bj  Doraiiinn  lo  tfima '  hii  bM- 
CZt-y^  V^i..i' ■'i.i-  •i-t.'i  ■*h&-Wt'3'Ilfc- 
'Clited'mfdefllitj' 


posed,  bJ  »Amc  m-ite^'  lo  liaSi 
lucceedijifl  ejnjierot^  nld  ta  " 
ai  thMcwhoanQUted£'T»«li 


:i(n^-Aligiiii:-  (RVg^ii^ 


fio'm  hobTe  aDccil^D,  i£  Uit  nanre  V  «IiidH  in' »My 
limoi  ihc  notility  6t  Attia  *a«  desianHed  '  VfSo' 
the  Eupa(ridae  originally  wtre  'hat  Wnthe  'mb^' 
iect  <if  liibtK  dfiptlle ':'  bilt  dtp  bdiiiion  ndir  iirtfW 
univeijilly  aandted-a-'ttarttrt  Wert' '  fhe  Wbh' 
Ionic  or  Hell|tnlc  Gunitrei  liho  it  Ait  liitih  bf 'iM^ 
, Ionian  mig^ioD  Icltled  !n  fttiica;  aqd'^lieMli^r-'' 
died  the  p6wer  and  indlience  of  an'ari^tA^^  of- 
.wnrHon  and  canqiferonl,  poiwning  iM  beA'pUlil 
^f  [he  land,  and  ainiiiiai]<!uig  the  atTViai  of  a' 
mUmcnHiBclauor  dependents  (ThirfwallJ/Krf.  oT 
,fir««..ol.i.iinS,St.;WacbroBtfi,vol.):p.'SflI.- 
^0^  24  ed.)  The  cbiefa  who  are  mentioned  u' 
kings  of  Ihe  auieral  .\tiic  toHni,  hefnre  the  oiganl-' 
satjon  of  the  coi^ntiy  aaciibcd  to  Tbeteiu,  belonged 
.10  (he '  higheit' or  tulbs  ditu  of  the  Eupitridoe  ■ 
;Bnd'  wliQi.Theifu*  nuue  Atheiu  the  teat  of  go-- 
vennnMil  A)r  the  whole  country,  it  muit  hafe  been 
chiefly  theae  nohlea  of  tha  higtieit  rank,  that  left 
'their  fomer  nudencea  and  migraied  to  Aihen*, 
where,  after  Thcaeua  had  gfven  up  hit  royal  pre- 
roGBtivei  and  diTidcd  them  among  the  noblea,  Ihey 
occupied  a  ilalion  timilar  lo  thai  which  they  had 
prcviouily  held  in  ihcir  aeienl  diitricu  of  Auica. 
Other  Eupalridaa,  howeier,  who  eithn  ware  not 
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o^the.lagtiest  raok^iOt  were  lesa  desicoui  to  ^xeN 
c|ie  «iny  direct  jouaence  upon  tbe  governmeat, 
remained  in  their  formcx  pUces  oT  retidence* 
<f  hirlwallf  toI  ii.  p.  B.)  In  the  diviBion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  dauev  which  is 
aacribed  to  Theaeus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  fisit 
class  (Plut.  7%M.  25 ),  and  thus  farmed  a  oompact 
order  of  nobles,  unitol  by  their  interests,  rigQts* 
ai|id  privileges.  The  first,  or  at  least  the  moat 
ambitious  among  them,  undoubtedly  resided  at 
Athens,  where  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  privi- 
l^es  as  they  had  before  the  union  in  the  separata 
townships  of  Attica.  They  wene  in  the  exclusive 
prHsession  of  all  the  civil  and  religions  offices  in 
the  state,  r^:ulated  the  afiairs  of  religion,  and  in- 
terpreted the  laws  human  and  divine.  (Mtiller, 
Dor.  iL  2.  g  15.)  The  king  was  thus  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  being  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  duration  of  his  office  (SchcimanOy 
De  Comit.  p.  4,  transL)  ;  and  the  four  kings  of  the 
phylae  (^i/Xo^curiAcis),  who  were  chosen  from  the 
Eupatridaa,  were  more  his  colleagues  than  his 
counsellors.  (Pollux,  viii.  111.)  The  kingly  power 
was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  ;  and,  while  the 
overbearing  infiueoce  of  the  nobles,  on  the  one 
hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristocratical 
government  in  its  stead  (Hermann,  Pol*  Ant.  of 
Greece^  §  102),  it  produced,  on  the  other  hand, 
effects  which  threatened  its  own  existence,  and  a.t 
l(^t  led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
anstocracy  as  an  order:  for  the  commonalty, 
which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  arisiocnicy,  which  in 
Attica  produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of 
the  patricians  at  Rome.  The  legishuion  of  Draco 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  diseontcjo^t 
o£  the  commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
nobles  (Thiilwall,  vol  iL.p.  1%  &c)  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil  were  more  calcuUted  to 
intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy  them,  and 
could  consequently  not  have  any  lasting  results^ 
The  disturbances  which,  some  years  afSer,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon.  one  of  the  Enpatridae, 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocmtical  govern- 
ment and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  lei^th  led 
to,  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Enpatridae  aa  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was 
made  the  standard  of  political  rights.  (AristoL 
PolU.  il  9 ;  Dionys.  Hat  Ant.  Horn,  ii,  8 ;  Aeliaii, 
l\  tl.  V,  13.)  But  as  Solon,,  like  all  ancieiU, 
legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any  of  the 
religious  institutions,  those  finnilies  of  the  Eupa-. 
tcicjae  in  which  .certain  priestly  officea  and  fwnor. . 
tipns  were  hereditary,  retained  th<^e  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  'Grecian .  history* 
(Compifff  Sehdmann,  4fttiq'  Jur»  putiU  Gra^  p. 
167,  &c.,  and  p^  77,  &)C.)  [L.  S.j 

EURITPUa    [ Amphithsatecjm,. p.  «8,  V\ 

EUSTYLOS.    [Tkmplum.] 

EUTHY/NE  and  EUTHY'NI  (eWiJvi^ 
cif9vM0i).  All  public  officers  at  Athens,  espo* 
cially  generals,  ambassadors,  the  archons  and  their 
assessors,  the  diaetetacv  priests  and  priestesses 
(Aeschin.  c  Cttsipk,  p^  56.  Steph.),  the  secretaries 
of.  the  state  (Lysias,  a  Nioomach,\  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  the  trietarchs,  and 
evi^n.the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the. 
membeiB  of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for 
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their  condt^  aiid  t)ie  manner  in  wlutj^  tbcgrr^^c*, 
quitted  themselves  of  t)ieif  official  dutiaa.    Tihe  . 
judges  in  the  popular  courts  seam^  to  h^va  boao  , 
the.  m4y  authorii^es  who  were  not,  respqnsibW 
(Arista^   Vetp^  546  ;   Hndtwalcker,  >  Kpa  den 
JXoftet,  p.  32) ;  fta  thijf  were  themselves  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  would  the^oraw 
m  theoi7,  have  hqwf,  responsible  to  themi^vea. 
This  account,  which  o^cqrs  had  to  give  after  tb»  . 
tiioe  of  their  office  wa»  ovei^  was  c^led  tudimt : 
and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  ^c^^vvou    Every 
public  officer  had  to  render  hia  account  within 
thirty  days  after   the   expiratdon  pf   his   offioa 
(Harpocrat  Pho.L  and  SuidL  a  o.  Jioyiaral  and 
W,ti$woi)^and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fhl^Ued, 
the  whole  property  ot  the  ex-offic^  was  in  bondage 
to  the  state  (Aeachin*  a  Ckaiph,  p.  5Q.  Steph.).; 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  the  fipntien 
of  Attica,  to  consecsate  any  part  of  his  property  aa 
a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  hjs  irill,  of ,  to 
pass  from  one  fiunily  into  another  by  a4optipn$ 
no  public  honours  or  n^wards,  az\d  -no  new  offica 
could  be  given  to  him.    (Aeschin.  and  X)emosth. 
De  CoroiL  and  c  Titn.  p.  7470     If  withiu  the  stated 
period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account,  ai| 
action,  called  i^Xoyiott  or  iXayias  $mci},  was  broi^t  ; 
Against  him.  (Pollux,  viii.  54 ;  Hesyck,£uicL  Etyov  ^ 
Mag.  a  V.  *AXayiQU.Buc-fi,)     At  the  time  wh^ 
an  officer  submitted  to  the  wMyn^  any  citizw  h^ 
the  right  to  come  forward. and  impeach  him. .  TKoae 
who,  after  having  refused  to  submit  to  the.«j>0(^Kif , 
also  disobe(fed  the  snmm^na  to  defend  themselvea 
before  a  court  of/ justice  thereby  forfeited  thaiir 
rights  a&  citizens.    (Demosth,  c  i/i«f.,p,  542^  . 

It  will  appear  &om  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was- , not .  confined  to  those 
whose  office  waa  connected  with  the  administratioa 
of  the  public  money,  or  any  part  o^  it ;  but  in.mau7 
cases  It  was  onl^'  an. inquiry  into  the  nug^ne^  in 
which  a  penon  hivd  behaved  himself  in  the  di»- 
charge  of  his  official  dutiaa  In  the  former  caae 
the.scrutmy  was  conducted  .with  great  (itcic^neam 
as, the  state  had. various  means  to, check  and  CMCtr, 
trol  the  proceedings  ,of  ita  officers  ;  in  the  flatter, 
the  euthyne  may  in  ntaoy  instances  havebeeniio. 
more  tbin  a  persoDal  attendance  n^  the  ejbofficjar 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  any  charge  was  brqught  against  hina. 
When  no  accuser  appeared,  the  officer  was  honour- 
ably dismissed  (^irumfudyttr^auy .  pemostjk.  IM 
Corou.  p.  3 1 0).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through  the 
euthyne,  he  became  iytOdvyos,.    (Ppllux,  vihu  54^.) 

The  officers  before  whom  the  acpounta  ^irece 
given  mere  in  sonvt  p^ces  4^ed  cf^0uirqi4^,^fl7i|r- 
T«^  in .  others  i^^r^frrioti^  of  ^virfiyot^i.    (^i^toi. 
PoUL  vi.  5.  p.  ai^a,  c4,Clocttli^) .  ^t  AtWif  Ve 
meet  with  the-fimt  two  of ,  these  ^lames,  andr  WH 
are  mostly  mentioned  together. ,;  but  how  iar  tbc^ 
functions  diffisred  is. ?eiy, uncertain/,    ^onie  graoi-;; , 
marians  (Etymol.  Alfgn.  and  Phot,  s,  v»  Zfvw^L^,. 
state  that  Xjrytaral  was  the  name  o^  the  same  offi- 
cers who  wene  formerly  called  f t^Ovyo^  .  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Oreek  op&tars  speak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  th|tt  their  func- 
tions were  distinct.     From  the  authorities  leferred 
to  by  Bockh    {PuU.  JSkion.  p.  190,  itc  2d  ed. 
compaie  the  i^jiiiew.  Mus^  }3*2^^,,xoiL.L  P^,72»  &q), ' 
it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that  the  office  of  die 
Koyurral^  though  cteaely  connected  with  that  of 
the  td^fot^  was  oif  greater  extent  ;than  that  o£ 
the  latter,  who  ap)>ear  rather  .to  hare  oeen  m 
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of  the  fonuer,  tlian  a  totally  distinct  cUis 
of  oifpeen^  tk  wDl  'be  wben  hereafter.  All  accounts 
of  those  dfficen  who  had  anything  to  do  with  tbe 
poftilfe  money  were,  after  tl)e  ezpiratiou  of  their 
oftee,  fint  sent  in  to  the  Kayurrei,  who  examined 
them,  and  if  any  difficidty  or  incorrectness  was  dis- 
cnyered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against  an  ez- 
olRecr  within  the  period  of  80  days,  the  farther  in- 
qnlry  devolved  upon  the  «(J9viro(,  before  whom  the 
officer  WHS  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his  cause. 
(Hermann,  Foiii.  Aniiq.  of  Oreeoe,  §  154.  8.)  If 
the  tCBvroi  {bund  that  the  accoottts  were  unsatis- 
factory,  that  the  officer  had  embetsled  part  of  the 
public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes,  or  that 
charges  bronght  against  him  were  well  founded, 
they  i^erred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice,  fbr 
whieh  the  \ayurroi  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  nendd  proclaimed  the  ques- 
tion who  would  come  forward  as  accuser.  (AeSchin. 
c.  CtetSpk,  p.  57,  ed.  Steph. ;  Etymol.  Magn.  s.  v. 
EMuro;  Bekker,  AneodaL  p.  245.  6.)  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  examined 
by  the  hoyunai^  and  was  called  hayurr4\piow. 
(Andocid.  De  MytL  p.  37  ;  Lys.  e.  Fofyttrat  p. 
672.)  It  can  scaitely  be  doubted  that  the  cMvrsi 
cook  an  actite  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xarfttrrfi- 
piiWi  but  whether  they  acted  only  as  the  asses- 
sors of  the  Koyurrai^  or  whether  they,  as  Pollux 
states,  exacted  the  embezzled  sums  and  fines,  in- 
stead of  the  praetores,  is  uncertain.  The  number 
of  the  c09wo(,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Koyurrtd^  was 
ten,  one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  (Phot  t.  o. 
EMvvor*  and  Harpocmt  s.  v,  Aoyurred.)  The 
Kanfttrrai  were  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen 
by  lot ;  whether  the  *Wwoi  were  likewise  chosen 
by  lot  is  tujcertain,  for  Photiui  uses  an  expression 
derived  from  icMipoT  (lot),  while  Polinz  (viiL  99) 
states  that  the  ej0vroi  irpo<roupovrrai,  sciL  rots 
KoTftarw^  according  to  which  they  were  like  the  as- 
seMors  of  the  atchons;  the  latter  account,  however, 
seoBiS  to  be  more  consistent  and  mote  ptobiAIe. 
Every  sMuror  had  two  assessors  (irdptSlpoi).  (See 
Backh,  iV^.  EaoH,  Lci  Titmann,  Chieck.  Sta^dsv. 
!».  5^5,  &<^ ;  Hermann,  i\)^  ^n/19.  o/(?nfl0M,  §  154 ; 
Scbomann,  Antiq,  Jur.  puiL  Chruae.  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  fint  trsces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  hi  the  establishment  of 
the  stxhonsbip  {ifx^  ^sMi/yes)  instead  of  the 
kingly  power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  (Paaus.  iv.  5.  4). 
It  'was  fiitnn  this  state  of  dependence  of  the  first 
magistrates  upon  the  order  of  the  nobles  that,  in 
the  comrse  of  time,  the  reguUir  ^thyne  arose.  Simi- 
lar iAstttations  were  established  m  several  other 
republics  of  Q^reece.  (Arist  PolU.  Yi.  5  ;  Wachs- 
orath,  ^sOm  4il«rtk,  1.  p.  419,  Ac  2d.«d.)  [LlS.] 

EXAGKyOES  BIKE'  (<{otyiryn»  ««!),  a  wit 
of  a  ptttdm'  nature,'  which  might  be  instituted 
against  one,  who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector 
(k^o9)  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a 
foreigner  in  a  foreign  lan^  This  was  contxary  tb 
law,  intermairiage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  genetal 
mfc)  pro/hibited.  In  the  speeeh  0?  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates  (p.  763),  he  is  charged  with 
hiiving  sold  his  sister  to  a  (^oreyrean,  on  pretence 
of  giving  her  in  marriage.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc 
p.  $60.)      '■  [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAIRB'SEOS  DIKE'(i^a^<r««j  8M,  ww 
an  actacm  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  pUimtilf  of  his  slave ;  not 
wh^  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
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slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  erudition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person.  If 
a  reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a 
freeman,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who 
was  said^^oipcur^ox  or  iupai(>€t<r0at  cMtr  tls  4\fv- 
$€plaMj  m  Ubertaian  vwdioare.  If  the  master 
sought  to  reclaim  him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual 
possession,  ftyczy  a^hv  tts  9ov\tUar.  A  runaway 
skve  might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master, 
either  in  the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a 
sanctuary.  If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured 
the  sUve  meant  to  contest  tne  master'a  right,  the 
proper  course  ^"as  to  go  with  him  before  the  ma- 
gisttate,  and  give  security  fbr  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide 
against  him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance 
of  the  cause  was  the  arcbon,  where  a  man  claimed 
to  be  a  citizen  ;  the  polemarth,  where  he  clauned 
to  be  an  alion  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
archon  or  polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty 
venderUe  UU.  In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintin 
had  to  prove  his  title  to  the  OMrnership  of  the 
shive,  and,  if  successful,  obtained  such  oompensa^ 
tion  as  the  jury  chose  to  award ;  this  being  a 
Ttftifrhs  iyd^r,  and  half  of  the  rifitifui  being  given 
to  the  state.  (Dem.  c,  Theoer.  p.  1828.)  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  hia 
slave  immediately:  if,  however,  the  slave  had 
escaped  in  the  meantime,  and  evidence  of  such 
fact  were  produced,  the  jury  would  probably  take 
that  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  damage?. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
slave,  had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to 
a  Hiicn  fiuxlvy.  And  if  the  soi-dhani  master  had 
fidled  in  the  l|.  8tjr>},  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  attempted 
seizure.  (Lys.  &  Panel,  p.  734,  dec,  with  Reiske*s 
note  ;  Dem.  e.  Neaer,  p.  1358 ;  Harpocr.  s.  e. 
•E^rfo-ewj,  and  'Kyti ;  Meier,  ^tt.  Proc  p.  394.) 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates  {Ttxtpex,  p.  861),  the 
defendant,  a  banker,  from  whom  it  is  sought  to  re- 
cover a  deposit,  is  charged  with  havix^  asserted 
the  freedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  examined  by  torture  respecting  the  sura 
of  money  deposited  in  his  hands.  This  is  remark- 
able on  two  accounts :  first  (as  Meier  observes), 
because  it  seems  to  prove  that  one  not  the  owner 
of  the  slave  could  bring  the  ^|.  Sfm;,  if  he  hat^  an 
interest  in  the  matter ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  witb  a  man  to  give  up  his  slave  to  the 
tortnro  of  not,  the  refusal  beinff  only  matter  of  ob- 
servation to  the  jury  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears 
sitange  that  any  tme  should  have  recourse  to  a 
measure,  the  revilt  of  which  (if  successful)  would 
be,'  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.     [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAUCTORA'TIO.    [Bxracrrtrs.] 

EXAOOURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a 
sacred  thing  into  a  pro&ne  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  Kceived 
by  inav^mtio,  consecratlo,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  bv  the  augurs,  and 
never  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.  (Lir. 
L  55,  V.  54  ;  Dionys.  HaL  Antiq,  Horn,  iiu  p.  202, 
ed.  Sylboig  ;  Cato.  ap.  FesL  s,  v.  Neqmtium.) 
Temples,  chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as 
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well  iw  pnests,  were  considered  as  belongini^  to  the 
gods.      No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be 
applied  for  any  profane  piirpot«,  or  dedicated  to 
any  other  divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally 
belonged,  without  being  previously  exaugorated  ; 
and   priests  could  not  give  np  their  sacred  func- 
tions, or  (in  case  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  first  under> 
going  the  process  of  exaugumtio.  (Qellius,  vL  7. 
4  ;  JuL  Capitol.  M.  Anton,  Phiiot,  c.  4.)     [L.  S.] 
EXCE'PTIO.     [Actio.] 
EXCU'BIAE.    [Castra,  p.  250.] 
EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  means  watch- 
men or  sentinels  of  any  kind  (Caes.  BelL  OolL  vii. 
69  X  was  the  name  more  particularly  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  cohort  who  guarded  the  palace  of 
the   Roman   emperor.      (Suet.  Ner.  8,   Oth,  6.) 
Their  commanding  officer  was  called  trUmnui  er- 
eubUor.     (Suet  Clamd,  42,  Ner.  9.)     When  the 
emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  the  ezcubitores  appear  to  Iiave  ac- 
companied him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  as  in  his 
own  palace.  (Suet  Oth,  4.) 

EXEDRA  {i^iipa),  which  properly  signifies  a 
•eat  out  of  doors,  came  to  be  used  for  a  chamber 
furnished  with  seats,  and  opening  into  a  portico, 
where  people  met  to  enjoy  conversation  ;  snch  as 
the  room  which  Vitmvius  describes  as  opening  on 
to  the  peristyle  of  the  gymaeoomti$  of  a  Greek  house 
[DoMUs],  and  as  the  rooms  attached  to  a  gymna- 
sium, which  were  used  for  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers^ 
[Gymnasium.]  The  former  class  of  exedrae 
Vitruvius  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  namely 
vofNurreCf  or  voords,  but  the  word  i^iZpa  occurs 
m  Euripides  {OresL  1449)  in  this  sense,  and 
Pollux  mentions  the  words  ii^pcu.  and  wwrriJits 
as  synonymous  (vil  122).  In  this  sense  the  word 
might  be  translated  pariomr. 

In  old  (}reek  the  word  A.^<rxif  appears  to  have 
had  a  similar  meaning ;  bat  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  is  for  a  larger  and  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  the  i^^pa.    [Lischk.] 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  had  a  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  the  Greek  terms,  iii^pa 
and  X^<rxif.  Thus  it  is  not  only  csed  to  signify  a 
chamber  for  ordinary  resort  and  conversation  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  public  baths  and  gymnasia 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  (Vitruv.  t.  II  ;  vii.  9 ; 
Cic  Orta.  iii.  5,  De  Nat,  Dear.  i.  6  ;  Varro,  R,  R. 
iil  5 ;  Ulpian,  Dig,  ix.  tit  S,  leg.  5)  ;  but  the 
word  is  even  i4}plied  to  the  hall  attached  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  by  the  senate.  (Plat  BrtU.  14,  17). 
The  diminutive  eMdrimm  also  oecura.  (Cic.  €ui 
Fam.  vii.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

EXEGETAE  {i^irtnrtl,  interpreters  ;  on  this 
and  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  Rhunken,  ad 
Timaei  Glo$$ar.  p.  109,  &&),  is  the  name  of  the 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as 
the  interpreters  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and 
of  the  sacred  rites.  (Demosth.  Euerg.  p.  1160  ) 
[EuMOLPiDAS.]  They  were  thus  at  Athens  the 
only  class  of  persons  who,  in  some  measure,  resem- 
bled the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  laws,  of  which  the 
i^Jtynroi  were  the  interpreters,  were  not  written 
bat  handed  down  by  tradition.  Plutarch  {The; 
25)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatridae,  though  properly  speaking  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  t.  e,  the 
Eumolpidae.    The  Etymologicum  Magn.  (s.  v.),  in 
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accordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states,  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interprettr 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profiuie  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Eomolpidae 
(Suidas,  «.  v.),  whose  province  it  was  to  interpret 
the  religious  and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  oracles  ;  whence  Cicero  {De  tjetf. 
iL  27)  calls  them  reliffionum  mtefjtretee.  (Compare 
Pollux,  viiL  i  24  and  1 88 ;  Plato,  JSmthyphr.  p.  4,  d. ) 
They  had  also  to  perform  the  public  and  private 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  appointed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whence 
they  were  called  nv$6xfniaroi.  (Timaeus,  Gtoesar. 
f.  V,  'E^fD'frrai :  compare  Meier,  De  BokU  Damnat, 
p.  7  ;  Miiller,  ad  AetcityL  Eumen.  p.  162,  &c) 

The  name  Hvyn'^fif  was  also  applied  to  those 
persons  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the 
visitors  in  the  most  remarkable  towns  and  places 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strangers  the  curioaiiies 
of  a  place,  and  explained  to  them  its  history  and 
antiquities.     (Paus.  L  4l.  §  2.) 

R  specting  the  i^nynr^s  of  the  laws  of  Lycnr- 
gas  at  Sparta,  see  MUIler,  Dor,  iil  ]  1.  2.     [L.  S.] 
EXERCITO'RIA     ACTllO,    was  an    action 
granted  by  the  edict  against  the  exereitor  navit. 
By  the   term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel, 
whether  used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  lakes, 
or  the  sea.     The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  the  ship's  gains  and  earnings  {obvtmtiome» 
ei  ndituM)  belong,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has 
hired  the  ship  {per  averntmem)  from  the  owner 
for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite.     The  magiatct 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
the  ship,  and  was  appointed  {pra^poniut)  by  the 
exercitor.     The  exercitor  was  boimd  genenUly  by 
the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was  his  agent, 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract  of  the 
magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farthering  the 
object  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav%ation  of 
the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or  incnrred 
expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exercitor  was 
bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the  master's 
appointment  {praepotilio)  accordingly  detamina 
the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exercitor. 
If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage  the 
ship  and  to  use  it  for  a  pctfticular  purpose,  used  it 
for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not  bound 
by  the  contract     If  Uiere  were  several  magistri, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  (noil  dwisin 
qffieu$\  a  contract  with  one  was  the  same  as  a 
contract  with  all      If  there  were  several  exer- 
citorcs,  who  appointed  a  magister  either  out  of 
their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  severally  an* 
swerable  {in  aoUdum)  for  the  contnurts  of  the 
magister.     The  contracting  party  might  have  his 
action  either  agamst  the  exercitor  or  the  magister, 
so  long  as  the  magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the 
magister  or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of 
the  sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person 
in  his  pbce,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the 
exercitor  would  still  be  bound  by  any  pn^ier  eon* 
tract  of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  property  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigatmg  a  ship  ;  hut  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  I)  the  term  Nauta 
means  Exercitor  {tpti  nawm  e^teroet), 

(Dig.  14.  tit  1  ;  Peckins,  la  TUt.  Dig,  ei  OkL 
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quently  either  led  to  a  fierce  contest,  or  was  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  heayy  ransom  (KiSpke,  fruus- 
toewM  der  Gri&ckm  m  heroitdiien  ZeUaUer;  Wachs- 
muth,  HeUm.  AUertkmuk  yoL  iL  |  110  ;  Grote, 
History  ofChreeoe,  toL  iL  p.  141). 

After  the  heroic  age  oonsiderable  impulse  yn» 
given  to  the  cuUivation  of  the  military  art  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Theisalians  (the  first  Grecian 
people,  apparently,  that  employed  caTalry,  to  the 
use  of  which  their  conqaests  were  prc^bly  in 
great  part  owing)  and  Dorians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  the  art  of  warfare  was  earliest  reduced  to 
system.   The  distinction  of  heavy  and  light  armed 
foot  soldiers  of  course  took  its  xfse  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  military  service,  the  poorer  dass  being 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  more  effi- 
cient, but  more  costly  weapons  of  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves.   Political  considerations 
tended  to  make  the  distinction  more  marked  and 
systematic     The  system  of  military  castes  was 
indeed  unknown  among  the  Greeks,  though  some- 
thing answering  the  same  purpose  existed  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  the  nobles  and  their  more 
immediate  dependants  and  retainers,  having  greater 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
aims,  and  greater  means  for  procuring  them,  were 
separated  in  that  respect  by  a  wide  interval  from 
the  lowOT  class ;  while  conversely,  military  supe- 
riority was  the  most  direct  means  of  securing 
political  supremacy.     Henoe,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  (the  privileged  class) 
and  the  commonalty  (demus)  was  established,  it 
became  the  object  of  the  former  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  full 
armour  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  was  reserved 
by  the  former  for  themselves  ;  and  when,  in  times 
of  distress,  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrust  the 
demus  with  full  armour,  the  remilt  was  not  un- 
oommonly  a  revolution  (as  was  in  some  degree  the 
case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc  ill  27).     But  in  the  de- 
mocracies this  distinction  as  regards  the  kinds  of 
service  depended  merdy  upon  the  greater  or  less 
ability  of  the  citizens  to  procure  anus.     In  the 
Greek  commonwealths  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges,  of  cidsens  or  firaemen  were  held  bound 
to  serve  as  soldiers  when  called  upon,  and  were 
provided  with  arms  and  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises as  a  matter  of  course.    The  modem  system 
of  standing  armies  was  foreign  to  Greek  habits, 
and  would  have  been  daogeroos  to  the  liberties  of 
the  diffierent  commonwealths,  though  something 
of  the  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  body  guards, 
usually  of  mercenary  troops,  kept  by  tyrants. 
The  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae  formed  a  considerable  army.     Practically 
too,  fit>m  the  continuity  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  and  their  successors, 
became  standing  armies.    The  thousand  Xioy^ts 
at  Aigos  (Thuc.  r.  67)  and  the  sacred  band  at 
Thebes  (Plut  Pdap,  Iff;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Orieek, 
StaatmUerth.  §  181  note  2)  were  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  armies.    The  employment  of 
meroenaiy  troops  might  have  led  to  the  use  of 
standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  the  use  of 
them  diaracterised  the  decline  of  the  Grecian 
states,  so  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  empbyment,  also  rendered  it  impossible  to 
provide  the  resources  for  their  maintenance,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  immediately  needed.    Still, 
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as  in  &e  case  of  the  Scythian  bowmen  at  Athens, 
individual  corps  of  mercenaries  might  be  rqpilarly 
maintained.  Slaves  were  but  xaroly  trusted  with 
arms,  and  when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  usually 
manumitted.  The  Greek  armies  aoeordin^ly  were 
national  armies,  resembling  latber  the  mibtia  than 
the  regular  armies  of  modem  times. 

In  all  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  as  in 
later  times,  the  general  type  of  their  military  or- 
ganisation was  Uie  phaicuuBf  a  body  of  troops  in 
dose  array  with  a  long  spear  as  their  .principal 
weapon.    It  was  among  the  Dorians,  and  etepecially 
among  the  Spartans,  that  this  type  was  most  rigidly 
adhered  to.    The  strength  of  their  military  array 
consisted  in  the  heavy-armed  infiemtry  (^Xirai). 
They  attached  comparatively  small  importance  to 
their  cavalry,  which  was  always  inferior  (Xeo. 
Hdlm,  vi  4.  §  10).     Indeed,  the  Thessalians  and 
Boeotians  were  the  only  Greek  people  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  much   for  their  cavalry ; 
scarcely  any  other  states  had  territories  adapted 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.     The  Spartan  army, 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  was  probably  in  all  its 
main  features  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.     The  institutions  of  that  lawgiver  con- 
verted the  body  of  Spartan  citizens  into  a  kind  of 
military  brotherhood,  whose  almost  sole  occupation 
was  the  practice  of  warlike  and  athletic  exercises. 
The  whole  lifo  of  a  Spartan  was  little  else  than 
either  the  preparation  for  or  the  practice  of  war. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline, the  precision  and  facility  with  which  they 
performed  their  military  evolutions,  and  the  skill 
and  power  with  which  they  used  their  weapons, 
the  Spartans  were  unrivalled  among  the  Greeks, 
so  that  they  seemed  like  real  masters  of  the  art  of 
war  (T€xWTaj  r&y  iroKtfuK&y\  while  in  com- 
parison with  them  other  Greeks  appeared  mere 
tiros  {abrmrxf^icurrhs  r&v  orpartnrtK&v,  Xen. 
Rep.  Laeed,  xiii.  §  6  ;  Plat   Pelpp,  2S).     The 
heavy  armed  infontry  of  the  Spartan  armies  was 
composed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  citizens,  partly 
of  Perioeci  (e.  g.  Thucyd.  iv.  8,  comp.  Grote,  HisL 
cfChnBoe^  vol.  il  p.  493).     In  later  times,  as  the 
number  of  Spartan  dtizens  decreased,  the  Perioeci 
constitnted  the  larger  portion,  a  fact  which  renders 
nugatory  all  attempts  to  connect  the  irambers  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  Spartan  citizens.      Every  Spartan 
citizen  was  liable  to  military  service  (l/u^pov/Ms) 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  sixty  yean. 
Those  beyond  that  age  were,  however,  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service  — 
as  at  Mantineia,  where  they  had  chai^  of  the 
baggage  (Thuc.  v.  72).    On  the  occasion  of  any 
military  expeditiim,  the  kings  at  first,  and  after- 
wards the  ephors,  made  proclamation  what  clas^ 
according  to  age,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition 
(tA  Irtj  «if  &  8ci  ir7par«if«(r6ai,  Xen.  Ttep.  Lac  xi. 
§  2)  as,  for  example,  all  citizens  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  h.c 
(tA  ZiitKk  4^'  1}€^T,  tA  irnn-f KcuSeica  o^'  ^(i?n»,  &c.  )L 
When  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  drai^Ti  up  in 
some  manner  according  to  their  ages,  so  that  for 
any  spedal  service,  those  of  a  particular  age  might 
be  separated  and  employed  (Xen.  Hdltn,  iv.  4. 
§  16,  5.  §  15,  16).    On  one  occasion  (&  c.  418), 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  when  probably  there  was 
not  time  to  collect  the  Perioeci,  all  the  citizens  of 
the  military  age  were  called  forth  (Thnc.  v.  64).  . 
The  pouti(»l    and   military  divisions  of  the 
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Spnrtaoi  were  mixed  ap  together  in  amne  way 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  nnmTel.  The  whole  life 
of  a  Spartan  was  passed  in  the  discipline  of  a  kind 
of  camp.  The  dtiaens  messed  toj^ther  in  com- 
panies, and  slept  in  a  sort  cf  barracks.  It  appears 
irooi  Xenophon  {Rep.  Lac  xi.)  that  the  whole 
body  of  citiaens  of  military  age  was  divided  into 
six  divisions  called  fi^pac  (iroXirura)  /ufpoi  he 
terms  them),  under  the  command  or  saperintend- 
cnce  of  a  polemaxch,  each  mora  being  sabdinded 
into  ftmr  \ixw.  (commanded  by  >jr)(CPfA\  each 
X^X**  into  two  xcmyicoirriJer  (headed  by  xcf^ny- 
tciwrr^pcT),  each  iMtmiKO<rr^  into  two  iiwfunitu 
(headed  by  enomotaichs).  The  iwfunUu  were 
ao  called  iroim  the  men  oompoeinff  them  beinff 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath  (rd^it  rts  Sia 
c-^xefimv  iv^/unot^  Hesych.  t.  «.).  These  were 
not  merely  divisions  of  troops  engaged  in  actual 
military  expeditions.  The  whole  body  of  dtisms 
at  all  times  formed  an  army,  whether  they  were 
congregated  at  head-quarters  in  Sparta,  or  a 
portion  of  them  were  detached  on  foreign  senriee. 
Herodotvs  (i.  65)  speaks  of  enomoties,  triaeades, 
and  syasitia  as  military  divisions,  and  we  learn  that 
the  polemarchs  presided  over  the  public  tables 
(Plnt.£^  12).  Whan  a  portion  of  the  eitisens 
was  sent  out  on  foreign  service,  the  army  that  they 
formed  was  arranged  in  divisions  eonesponding  to, 
and  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  divisions  of 
the  entire  military  force  of  Sparta,  i.  e.  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens  of  military  age.  As  has 
already  been  lemaiked,  an  army  sent  on  foreign 
service  connsted  of  dtiaens  between  certun  ages, 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
wanted.  So  that,  as  it  would  seem,  every  eno- 
motia  of  the  geaenl  body  sent  out  a  certain  pro> 
portion  of  its  numbers  for  the  expedition  in 
question,  who  (with  some  Perioed)  formed  an 
enomotia  of  the  army  so  sent ;  and  the  detach- 
ment of  those  enomotiae  which  formed  a  mora  of 
the  whole  body  of  citiiens,  formed  (apparently)  a 
mora  of  the  Brmy  on  service.  All  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  Spartan  military  operations  indi- 
cate that  the  Perioed  who  served  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  formed  integral  members  ci  the  different 
divisions  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  so  that  an 
ctiomotia,penteoostys,  &&,  in  the  fidd,  would  con- 
tain a  number  of  soldiers  who  did  not  bdonff  to 
the  corresponding  larger  dividons  of  the  whole 
body  of  dtixens  of  military  age.  Thirl  wall  {HitL 
of  ChrmeBy  voL  i  app.  ii.)  talks  of  thirty  fomilies 
being  repreumted  m  Ae  omnf  by  thirty  soldiers  ; 
an  idea  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have.  Supposing  a  fomily  to  consist  of  a 
fother  and  three  sons,  tf  Uie  latter  were  above 
twenty,  and  the  father  not  above  sixty  yean  of 
age,  ail  would  be  soldiers,  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  active  service  at  any  time ;  and  according  to 
the  limits  of  the  age  proclaimed  by  the  ephors, 
one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  them  might  be  called  out 
at  once.  The  strength  of  a  mora  on  actual  service, 
of  coarse,  varied,  according  to  drcumstances.  To 
judge  by  the  name  penteooatys,  the  normal  number 
of  a  mora  would  have  been  400 ;  but  500,  600, 
and  900  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
mora  on  difierent  occasions  (Plut.  Ptiop.  1 6  ;  Xen. 
HeUm.  iv.  5.  §  11,  12,  vi.  4.  §  12  ;  SchoL  ad 
Thic  V.  66  ;  I>iod.xv.  32,  &c  ;  MUller,  />c»rMM, 
iiL  12.  §  2,  note  t).  That  these  variations  arose 
fiom  variations  in  the  number  of  Spartan  dtixens 
(flaase  in  Ersch  and  Omber'ii  EKesdrtpSdity  art 
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J'hakaut)^  ii  an  assumption  which  leaves  out  ni 
sight  the  proportion  of  dtiaens  called  out,  and  the 
number  dT  Perioed  in  the  amy.  (Of  the  2.92 
heavy-aimed  soldiers  who  aurendered  at  SplMu> 
teria,  120  were  Spartans,  Thuc.  iv.  38.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldien  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  Spartans.) 
When  in  the  fidd,  each  mora  of  infiuitiy  was  at- 
tended by  a  mora  of  cavalry,  consisting  at  the  most 
of  100  men.  and  commanded  by  an  hippaimost 
(/mrap/MWT^j,  Xen.  HtUm,  iv.  4.  §  10,  6.  §  12). 
Plutarch  {Tjye,  23)  mentiona  squadrons  (odAo^l) 
of  fifty,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  divisions. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
cavalry  could  have  been  thus  appwtioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  cavalry  could  have  **  bdonged  to  a 
mora  of  infantry  without  being  in  dose  connection 
with  it**  (as  MUIIer  says).  The  cavalry  seems 
merely  to  have  been  employed  to  protect  the  flanks, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  The  corps  of 
300  frrcir  (Herod,  viii.  124)  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king,  and  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  soldiers.  Though  called 
horsemen,  they  fought  on  foot  (Xen.iii^.  Lao,  iv. 
§3.) 

Thucydides  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
as  divided  into  seven  lochi,  each  containing  four 
penteoostyes,  and  each  penteooatys  four  enomotiae, 
with  thiity-two  men  in  each  ;  so  that  the  lochus 
here  is  a  body  of  512  men,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  polemaith.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  lochus 
of  Thucydides,  in  this  instance,  answers  to  the 
mora  of  Xenophon.  As  on  this  occanon,  the 
pentecostys  contained  four  instead  of  two  eno- 
motiae, and  as  four  penteoostyes  were  thrown  toge- 
ther  into  one  dividon,  Thu^dides  nwy  have  been 
led  to  call  this  division  a  lochus,  as  bdng  next 
above  the  pentecostys,  though  it  was,  in  foct,  a 
mora  commanded  by  a  polemarch  (Thirlwall,  L  «. 
p.  445  ;  compw  Arnold  on  Thuc  v.  68).  Aristotle 
appears  to  use  the  terms  lochus  and  more  indis^ 
criminately  (Aa«<6y«r  iroAir.  Fr.  5  and  6  ;  Photius 
«. «.  Ts/ixoi),  The  suggestion  of  Arnold  (/.  c.)  ihaX 
one  of  the  seven  lochi  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
Braddean  soldien  and  Neodamodes,  who  would 
not  be  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  dividons 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  is  not  unlikely,  and  would 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
lodii  (or  motae)  here,  and  the  ordinary  number  of 
six  monie  ;  but  even  independently  of  it,  no  diffi> 
culty  need  be  felt  with  respect  to  that  particular 
point,  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  troopa  on 
that  occasion  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
divisiona  It  was  not  universally  the  case  that  an 
army  was  made  up  of  six  morae  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  lochi.  On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of 
twelve  lochi  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4.  §  20,  comp. 
§  27),  each  of  about  100  men.  The  Neodamodes 
were  not  usually  incorporated  in  the  mome  (Xen. 
AaZba.iv.  a  §15). 

It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  number  of 
morae  in  the  Spartan  military  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  whidi  Leoonia  wos  divided. 
These,  including  Sparta  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately around  it,  were  six  in  numb».  Perhaps, 
as  Thiriwall  suggesta,  the  division  of  the  array 
may  have  been  founded  on  the  fiction  that  one 
mora  was  assigned  for  the  {»t)tection  of  each 
district  The  same  writer  also  suggests  a  very 
probable  explanation  of   the  \6xos    HirasfdT'qt 
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whicli  Herodotos  (ix.  63)  speaks  o(  abd  of  which 
Tbocydidet  (L  20),  though  doubtless  erroneouslj, 
denies  the  ezistenoe.  Thiilwall  suggests  that  as 
each  mora  consisted  of  four  lochi,  the  four  lochi  of 
the  mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
hare  been  distributed  on  the  same  principle  among 
the  four  K&fuuy  Limnae,  Cynosnrai  Mesoa,  and 
Pitana,  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.* 

A  Spartan  army,  divided  as  above  described, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx, 
.the  dapth  of  which  depended  upon  drcumstances. 
An  ivttfunia  siHnetimes  made  but  a  single  file, 
sometimes  was  drawn  up  in  three  or  six  files  (Oh^ 
Xen.  Rep,  IxK.  xL  §  4 ;  MuUer,  iii.  12.  §.  3,  note  a). 
At  the  battle  of  Mantineia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
deep,  so  that  each  enomotia  made  four  files.  (Thuc. 
T.  68  ;  comp.  Xen.  Hellen.  HI  2.  §  16,  vL  2.  §  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  was  twelve  deep. 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vl  4.  §  12.)  The  enomotarch  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  file  (vpctroirrdr7i$\  or  at  the 
head  of  the  right-hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was 
broken  up  into  more  than  one.  The  last  man  was 
called  odpay6s.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  he,  like  the  enomotarch,  should  be  a  man 
of  strength  and  skill,  as  in  certain  evolutions  he 
would  bive  to  lead  the  movements.  (Xen.  C^frop. 
iii.  3.  §  41,  &C.)  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  usually  the  king  (after  the  affair  of  Demaratus 
and  Cleomenes  it  was  the  practice  not  to  send  out 
both  kings  together,  Herod,  v.  75  ;  but  comp. 
vi.  73),  had  his  station  sometimes  in  the  centre  (as 
at  Mantineia,  Thuc.  v.  72),  more  commonly  (as  at 
Leuctra)  on  ihe  right  wing.  The  deployments  by 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  phalanx  were  altered 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  enomotarch. 
When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the 
ordinary  battle  array,  they  were  said  to  be  ^irl 
^tdXeeyyos,  Supposing  an  enomotia  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  men,  including  its  leader,  and  to  be 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  the  firont  line  of  the  army 
would  consist  of  288.  In  an  ordinary  march  the 
army  advanced  M  kdpms  (or  kot^  ic^peu,  Xen. 
HeUen,  viL  4.  §  23),  the  first  enomotia  of  the 
right  wing  filing  off,  and  the  rest  in  succession 
following  it ;  so  that  if  the  enomotia  was  drawn 
up  in  three  or  two  files,  the  whole  army  would 
march  in  three  or  two  files.  The  most  usual  ai^ 
rongement  was  in  two  files.  (Xen.  Hdlen,  vii.  4. 
§  22,  iii  1.  §  22,  Polyaea.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  If  an 
army  in  marching  order  had  to  form  in  phalanx, 
the  movement  began  with  the  hindmost  enomotia  of 
the  column,  which  ]^ced  itself  on  the  left  of  (trap^ 
iurrilias)  and  on  a  line  with  (elf  /Utwwov)  the 
enomotia  before  it  These  two  then  performed 
the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  the  last  but 
two,  and  so  on,  till  all  were  in  a  line  with  the 

*  Mttller  (Dorians^  book  ui.  c.  3.  §  7)  talks  of 
a  'w6?us  distinct  from  these  K&fuu.  But  the  latter 
were  certainly  not  mere  suburbs,  but  component 
ports  of  Sparta  itself  (comp.  Paus.  iii.  16.  §  9). 
if aase  (L  c.)  speaks  of  five  divisions  of  the  dty  be- 
sides Pitana,  so  that  the  six  morae  or  lochi  in  the 
sense  of  Thucydides  corresponded  to  these  six 
divisions.  For  this  arrangement,  there  seems  no 
authority,  except  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  {L^.  453),  that  there  were  six  lochi  at 
Sparta,  five  of  which  he  names,  one  of  the  names 
beini;  corrected  oonjecturally  by  Miiller  to  Mccro- 
drjis.  But  there  seems  here  littlo  more  than  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  division  into  six  morae. 
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-first  enomotiflt,  which  now,  with  the  cornmandeB. 
in-chief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing.  This  evolution  was  called  vapeeywy^| 
(Xen.  Rep,  Lao.  xL  §  6),  a  name  also  given  to  the 
reverse  movement,  wh«i  a  phalanx  had  to  fall  into 
marching  order,  and  to  subordinate  movements  of 
the  same  kind  for  changing  the  depth  of  the 
pbahuix.  In  the  latter  the  evolutions  were  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  principle.  Thus,  if  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  half, 
the  hinder  portion  of  each  enorooty  marched  for- 
wards and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
fivnt  of  it.  Similarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  be  in- 
creased, the  left-hand  portion  of  each  enomotia 
£soed  about  towards  the  righi^  took  up  its  station  in 
the  rear,  and  then,  facing  to  the  left  again,  as- 
sumed their  proper  position.  (Xen.  JBcp.  Lac  xu 
§  8.)  The  facing  to  the  right  was  idways  the 
usage,  because  if  the  evolution  were  performed  in 
the  fece  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded  side  could  be 
presented  towards  him.  Modifications  of  this 
evolution,  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  were 
employed  if  the  depth  had  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  any  other  proportion  (comp.  Xen. 
Anab,  iv.  3.  §26,  iv.  6.  §  6,  (^rop.  il  3.  §21). 
It  is  very  likely  that  at  those  points  of  the  files 
where  in  such  evolutions  they  would  have  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  men  suitable  for  taking 
tiieir  station  in  the  front  rank,  where  it  was  al- 
ways an  object  to  get  the  best  men.  These  would 
answer  to  the  8t«rd8apxo<  and  ircftird8af>xo(  of 
Xenophon.  (Cyrop.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  ffippardk.  iL  §  6, 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  five  about  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  Spartan  tactics  required 
that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  numceuvre 
termed  i^^KiyfUs.  Of  this  there  were  three  va- 
rieties :  1.  7%e  Maeedoman,  In  this  the  leader  of 
each  file  kept  his  place,  only  turning  towards  the 
enemy.  The  man  behind  him  (iwurrdfnis)  re^ 
treating  and  again  taking  up  his  station  behind 
him,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  army  retreated 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
2.  like  Laoonian  (the  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  advancing 
successively  one  before  the  other.  In  this  way  of 
course  the  army  advanced  against  the  enemy  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  depth.  3.  lite  Cretan,  In 
this  the  leader  and  rearman,  the  second  Mid  last 
but  two,  and  so  on,  changed  places,  so  that  the 
whole  army  remained  at  the  same  distance  fi:om 
the  enemy.  This  species  was  also  called  x<>f>«<os 
(Haase  ad  Xen.  Rep,  Lac  xi.  §  9. ;  MUller,  iii.  12. 
§  8 ;  Aelianus,  TaeL  26,  27,  33.)  These  evolu- 
tions would  of  course  leave  the  general  on  the  left 
wing.  If  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  right,  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
simply  remove  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  wh(4e 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  that  what  was 
the  left  wing  should  become  the  right  This  wra 
effected  by  an  exeligmus,  termed  (at  least  by  the 
later  tacticians),  4^€>wyph5  Kork  Cyyk^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  i^tXiy^jbs  Kark  arlxovs.  If  ihe 
army  changed  its  front  by  wheeling  round  through 
a  half  circle,  round  one  comer  as  a  pivot,  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  expressed  by 
irtpnrr^a'tiy  or  iamtr^aaur.  One  more  evolu- 
tion rcmauis  to  be  noticed.    Suppose  an  enemy 
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EppeBred  on  the  right,  while  the  umj  was  march- 
iug  in  oolamn,  two  abreast.  The  difierent  hcki 
wheeled  round  through  a  qnadiant  of  a  circle, 
noond  their  leader,  as  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  anny 
presented  twenty-four  columns  to  the  enony,  con- 
sisting of  two  files  each,  and  separated  by  a  oon- 
sidersble  intenral  from  each  other.  The  depth  of 
the  whole  body  was  then  lessened,  and  these  in- 
tervals filled  up  by  the  ordinary  pangoge,  and  by 
the  di^ent  lochi  siding  up  nearer  to  each  other 
in  case  the  interrals  stiU  remained  too  great  If 
it  was  necessary  for  the  general  to  take  his  station 
on  the  right,  this  would  be  effected,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  an  4^t\tyfi6s,  Similar  manoeuvres  took 
phue  if  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  left,  though, 
as  this  was  the  shielded  side  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  danger  was  consequently  less,  it  was  frequently 
thought  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  by 
means  of  the  cavalry  and  light  troops.  (Xen.  Rep. 
Lac  zi.  §  10.)  One  point  that  a  general  had  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  was  the  tendency  of  an  army, 
whensdvancing  M  ^xiXaTTov,  to  sheer  off  towards 
the  right,  each  man  pressing  closer  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour  in  order  to  protect  his  nnshieloed  nde, 
so  that  the  richt  wmg  frequently  got  beyond  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy.  (See  especially  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Thui^d.  v.  71.) 
A  slight  conaideiation  will  shew  that  the  analogy 
traced  between  the  evoluti<ms  of  an  army  and 
those  of  a  chorus  is  by  no  means  &ncifbl.  One 
kind  of  ^(cAi7fu(r  was  even  called  x<^^<^'*  The 
importance  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
Spartans  as  a  means  of  militaxy  training  was  con- 
sequently very  great    [Choeus.] 

When  an  army  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
was  usually  drawn  up  in  what  were  termed  \6xoi 
CpBtoif  a  term  wliich  merely  implies  that  the  lochi 
had  greater  depth  than  breadth  (7rapdfiriK€s  fikp 
Xiyerat  way  rayiia  %t»  rh  fi^icoi  ^XO  '^c<<o*'  foO 
BdBmn^  hpBtov  Z^ttofrh  pdBos  rod  ft^xovs-,  Aelian. 
TaeL  c  29).  The  breadth  of  the  lochi  would,  of 
coarse,  vary  accordmg  to  circumstances.  They 
were  drawn  up  with  considerable  intervals  between 
them.  In  this  way  the  anny  presented  a  con- 
sidemble  front  to  the  enemy,  and  was  less  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  conftision  than  if  drawn  up  in  close 
pfaafamz,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  lochi  were  not  loft  so  great  that  the 
enemy  could  safely  press  in  between  them.  (Xen. 
Anab,  iv.  2.  §  11,  13,  8.  §  10—19,  v.  4.  §  22, 
C^cjK  ill  2.  §  6,  Anab.  iv.  a  §  17 ;  Polyaen. 
SiraL  v.  16.  §  1.)  There  is  no  ground  for  affirming 
that  a  A^x^'  6p$ios  was  drawn  up  in  two  files,  or 
even  one,  as  Stun  {Lex.  Xen.)  says.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  perfectly  useless  for  attack. 
This  system  of  anangements,  which  formed  some 
approximation  to  the  Roman  tactics,  was  not,  how- 
ever, employed,  except  in  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned. 

In  special  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
retreating  Greeks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  aziange- 
ment  in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted,  the  troops 
being  so  placed  that  by  simply  fiicing  about  they 
presented  a  firont  for  battle  on  whichever  side  it  was 
necessary.  The  term  trKalffioy  was  applied  to  an 
army  so  arranged,  whether  square  or  oblong. 
Afterwards  the  term  wAai<rioy  was  restricted  to 
the  square,  the  oblong  being  called  x\lr9iov. 

Though  at  first  sight  the  arnuigement  and  ma- 
uamvies  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  exceed- 
ingly complex,  they  were  in  reality  quite  the 
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revcTK,  owin^  to  the  carefiilly  graduated  system 
of  subordination  which  prevailed  {vx^thv  yip  rot 
arov  rh  ffrfKer6wtBov  r&y  AaKtdatfwvlwy  &pxoyT€f 
hfrx6vTmp  tlaL  Thuc  v.  68).  The  commands  of 
the  general  were  issued  in  the  first  place  to  the 
polemarchs,  by  these  to  the  lochaffi,  by  these 
again  to  the  pentecosteres,  by  the  latter  to  the 
enomotarehs,  and  by  these  last  to  their  respective 
divisions.  From  the  orderiy  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  commands  were  transmitted  with  great 
npidity:  every  soldier,  in  fiict,  r^;ulating  the 
movements  of  the  man  behind  him,  every  two 
being  connected  together  as  v-fM^oowdn^r  and 
cFcirraTijf, 

In  later  times  the  king  was  usually  accompanied 
by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  advisers.  These, 
with  the  polemarchs,  the  four  Pythii,  three  peers 
(Sjuoioi),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  king  in  war,  the  laphyropolae  and  some  other 
officers,  constituted  what  was  called  the  damotia 
of  the  king.  (Xen.  Rep,  ioc.  xiii  §  1,  7,  xv. 
§  14,  HeOm.  iv.  5.  §  8,  vi.  4.  §  14  ;  Plut  Lye. 
22.)  The  polemarchs  also  had  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them,  called  ovfufwptis  (Plot  Pelop. 
17  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vl  4.  §  14).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  enomotarehs,  the  superior  officers  and 
those  immediately  about  them,  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  division  which  they  led.  They  stood 
distinct,  forming  what  was  called  the  Byrifia. 

The  Spartan  and  Perioecian  hoplites  were  ac- 
companied in  the  field  by  helots,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  light- 
armed  troops.  The  number  attached  to  an  army 
was  probably  not  uniform.  At  PUtaeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots  ;  but 
that  was  probably  an  extraordinary  case.  One 
helot  in  particular  of  those  attached  to  each  Spartan 
was  called  his  i^cpdirair,  and  performed  the  func- 
tions of  an  armourer  or  shieldbearer  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  533).  Xenophon  {HdUn.  iv.  6. 
§  1 4, 8.  §  39)  calls  them  hwaumaraL  (Comp.  Herod. 
v:  111  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  helots  served  as  hoplites,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty 
(Thucyd.  vii.  19,  iv.  80,  v.  34).  Distinct  corps 
were,  sometimes,  composed  entirely  of  these  Neo* 
damodes.  A  separate  troop  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  formed  bv  the  Sciritae  (2/rip?rax),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhabitants  of  the  district  Sciritis. 
In  battle,  they  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line. 
On  a  march,  they  formed  the  vanguard,  and  were 
usually  employed  on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of 
service.  (Thuc.  v.  67,  with  Amold^s  note  ;  Xen, 
Cyrop.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  29,  note  13, 
infers  finm  this  passage  that  they  were  cavalry, 
an  inference  which  is  certainly  not  necessary,  and 
is  contradicted  by  Miiller,  Manso,  Haase,  Thirl- 
wall,  Arnold,  &c.) 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  (^u^Ai;).  The  chief  part 
of  the  defensive  armour  was  the  laige  brazen 
shield,  which  covered  the  body  frt>m  the  shoulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  ii.  23),  suspended,  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  thong  round  the  neck,  and 
managed  by  a  simple  handle  or  ring  {itifnra^. 
The  improved  Carian  handle  {hx^)  was  not  in- 
troduced till  the  time  of  Cleomenes  111.  Besides 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  hoplite 
[Arma].  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  3,  Ages,  ii 
7).      The  Spartan  encampments  were  circular, 
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Oiilr  the  heavy -arroed  were  stationed  within  it, 
the  cavalry  being  placed  to  lode  out,  and  the  helots 
beinff  kept  as  much  as  possible  outside.  As 
another  precaution  against  the  latter,  eveiy  soldier 
was  obliged  always  to  cany  his  spear  about  with 
him.     (Xen.  R^»  Lac  xjL)    Though  strict  disci- 

{)line  was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  the  camp,  it  was 
ess  rigorous  than  in  the  city  itself  (Plut  Lffc  22, 
comp.  Herod.  viL  208).  Preparatory  to  a  battle 
the  Spartan  soldier  dressed  his  hair  and  crowned 
himself  as  others  would  do  for  a  feast.  The  signal 
lor  attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  by  priests  of 
Ares  {inipp6poi\  who  threw  lighted  torches  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1186).  Afterwards  it  was  given 
not  by  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  lyre  and  cithara,  to 
which  the  men  sang  the  battlo  song  (xoiAr  iiuSor- 
riipios).  (Paus.  iil  17.  §  5  ;  Plutic.)  The  object 
of  the  music  was  not  so  much  to  inroirit  the  men, 
as  simply  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  phalanx 
(Thuc  V.  70).  This  rhythmical  regularity  of 
movement  was  a  point  to  which  the  Spartans  at- 
tached great  importance.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  Muses  before  a  battle,  as  also  to  Eros  (Plut 
Aristid.  17).  To  prevent  the  ranks  being  broken 
the  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  stop  in  order  to 
strip  a  slain  enemy  while  the  fight  lasted,  or  to 
pursue  a  routed  enemy.  The  younger  hoplites  or 
the  cavalry  or  light-armed  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  (Ken.  HeVen,  iv.  4.  §  16,  v.  14. 
§  16).  All  the  booty  collected  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  laphyropolae  and  ephors,  by  whom  it 
was  sold. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  Uiem  indisposed  to  the  attack  of  fortified 
places.  At  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  they  even  as- 
signed to  the  Athenians  the  task  of  storming  the 
palisade  formed  by  the  ytfi^  of  the  Persians. 

In  Athens,  the  military  system  was  in  its  lead- 
ing principles  the  some  as  among  the  Spartans, 
though  differing  in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  left 
exactness ;  inasmuch  as  when  Athens  became 
poAverfuI,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Of  the  times  before  Solon,  we  have  but  little  in- 
fomuition.  We  learn  that  there  were  twelve 
phratriae,  and  in  each  of  these  four  naucroriae, 
esich  of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  two  horsemen 
and  one  ship.  Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the 
eitizens  were  arranged  by  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
the  citizens  of  the  first  and  second  served  as  ca- 
valry, or  as  comnuuiders  of  the  infantry  (still  it 
need  not  be  assumed  that  the  ImrtTs  never  served 
as  heavy-armed  infantry),  those  of  the  third  class 
(((vylToi)  formed  the  heavy -armeif  infantry.  The 
Thetes  served  either  as  ligat-armed  troops  on  land, 
or  on  board  the  ships.  The  same  general  principles 
remained  when  the  constitution  was  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes.  The  cavalry  service  continued  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  wealthier  doss  (Xeo.  Oeoon, 
iL  6  ;  Lycurg.  Leoer.  §  1 39).  AH  citizens  quali- 
fied to  serve  either  as  horsemen,  or  in  the  ran^s  of 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  were  enrolled  in  a  list 
[Cataj.ogus].  The  case  of  Thetes  serving  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers  is  spoken  of  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  even  when  it  was  the 
case,  they  were  not  enrolled  in  the  eatalogus. 
(Thucyd.  vi.  43.)  Every  citizen  was  liable  to 
service  firom  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
On  reaching  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  dti- 
zvDs  were  formally  enrolled  us  rV  Aij^iof xucbi^ 
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ypo/ifurrciiai',  and  received  a  shield  and  spear  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people,  binding  thenueUcs 
by  oath  to  peribnn  rightly  the  duties  of  a  citixcn 
and  a  soldier  (Aristot  apu  Harpocr.  p.  241  ;  Her« 
maon,  Le,  %  123).  Diving  toe  first  two  yean, 
they  were  only  liaUe  to  service  in  Attica  iisclf^ 
chiefly  as  garrison  scddiers  in  the  different  fortresses 
in  the  country.  During  this  period,  they  were 
called  ircpJiroAoc  (Harpocr.  st.  «.  v^iiroAos  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105  ;  Lycmg.  Leoer,  §  76.)  Aceord- 
iilg  to  some  authorities,  this  service  was  also  called 
arpar^la  4tf  reis  /Upwt  ( Wachsmnth,  L  e,  vol.  i. 
§  66,  note  45).  The  levies  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals  [Stratkui].  The 
soldiers  were  peleoted  either  according  to  age,  as 
among  the  Spartans  (Aristot  ap.  Harpocr.  «.p. 
trrpartia  and  Phot  $,  v.  erparia :  iray  ifkuclea^ 
imrd/i'Twn^  lepoffypd/powri  dw^  rbws  ipxP*^^^ 
hrmviftav  M^XP*  fims  8n  <rrfMrre^«4r0a< ;  the 
archmiB  being,  of  course,  those  in  whose  year  of 
ofllce  they  hid  entered  the  military  tenrioe),  when 
the  expeditions  were  called  ^oSm  ir  rots  iwm^ 
/iotf,  or  else  aeootding  to  a  certain  rotation  (AeKh. 
F.  L.  p.  330,  T^  ^jc  SioSox^r  i^Siovs),  The  ser- 
vices of  those  below  or  above  the  ordinary  military 
age,  were  only  called  for  on  emergeneies,  or  for 
guarding  the  walls.  (Comp.  Thuc  i.  105,  iL  13.) 
Memb^  of  the  senate  during  the  period  of  their 
office,  fiurmers  of  the  revenna,  chorentoe  at  the 
Dionysia  during  the  festival ;  in  later  times,  troden 
by  sea  also^  were  exempted  from  military  service. 
(Lycuig.  Leoer,  8  164  ;  Demoath.  Neaer,  pi  1353| 
MeitL  p.  516  ;  Aristoph.  Eodm,  1019,  with  the 
Schol)  Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted 
to  avoid  doing  so,  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
irifjda.  The  resident  aliens  commonly  served  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  city.  Tney  were  prohibited  from 
serving  as  cavalry  (Thuc.  ii.  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xen. 
d0  VtcL  ii.  §  5,  Hipparck.  ix.  §  6).  SUves  were 
only  employed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity, as  at  Marathon  (according  to  Paus.  L  32. 
§  33),  and  Arginusae  (Xen.  Hdlm,  L  6.  §  17). 

Of  the  details  of  the  Athenian  military  oigani- 
sation,  we  have  no  distinct  accounts  as  we  have 
of  those  of  Sparta.  The  heavy-armed  troops,  as 
was  the  universal  practice  in  Greece,  fougnt  in 
phalanx  order.  They  were  airanged  in  bodies  in 
a  manner  dependoit  on  the  political  divisions  of 
the  citizens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  formed  a 
separate  body  in  the  army,  also  oaUed  a  tribe,  and 
these  bodies  stood  in  some  preconctfted  order 
(Herod.  vL  HI  ;  Pint  ArkL  5  ;  Thuc  vi.  98  ; 
Xen.  HeUem.  iv.  2,  §  19,  with  Schn^der^s  notes). 
It  seems  that  the  name  of  one  diviaion  was  rd^if, 
and  of  another  X^X^'^  but  in  what  relations  these 
stood  to  the  ^uX^,  and  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
loam,  unless  Xenophon^s  expressions  {Cgrop,  ii.  1* 
§  4)  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the 
ri^is  contained  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  (Oomp.  Xen.  Man,  iii  4.  §  1  » 
Pollux,  viii.  §  114  ;  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo^  §  15, 
&c)  Every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant (Ani/i^s,  Thuc.  iii.  17)*  to  takechaige  of 
his  baggage,  and  carry  his  shield  on  a  march. 
Each  horseman  also  had  a  servant,  called  i^O" 
xSfMs,  to  attend  to  his  hone  (Thuc.  vii.  75,  76 ; 
Xen.  Hdten.  ii«  4). 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  time  of  Solon 
the  cavalry  which  the  Athenians  could  muster 
was  under  100.     In  the  time  of  Cimon  it  w*s 
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300,  and  Kmn  after,  600  (Andoc.  de  Paee^  p.  02  ; 
i$cboL  Aristoph.  Egtat.  577, 624)  ;  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  PeloponnesiaQ  war,  1200,  of  whom 
2U0  leem  to  ha?e  been  hired  Scythian  bowmen 
(Thac.  il  13,  T.  84,  vi  94).    Besides  the  light- 
armed  toldien  drawn  from  the  rauks    of    the 
poorer  citizens,  there  was  at  Athens  a  regiment 
of   Thracian  slaTes,  armed   with    bows.      The 
namber  of  these  increased  from  300,  who  were 
porchased  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  1 000  or 
1200  (Aeschin.  de/aU,  Leg.  p.  335,  336  ;  Bockh, 
Public  Earn.  </Aih,  book  ii.  c  1 1).     These,  how- 
ever, were  generally  employed  as  a  sort  of  police 
or  city  guard.     Besides  these,  however,  the  Athe- 
nians had  a  troop  of  bowmen  of  their  own  citixens, 
amoonting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  1600  (Thuc.  u.  13  ;  Bdckh,  LciL  c.21). 
For  the  command  of  the  army,  there   were 
chosen  erery  year  ten  generals  [Stratxoi],  and 
ten  taziarchs  [Taxiarchi],  and  for  the  cavalry, 
two  hipparchs  (Irrapxoi)  and  ten  phylarchs  (^6* 
Xapx"**)'     Respecting  the  military  functions  of  the 
SpX*'*'  foXifuipx'*^  B^  ^®  article  Archon.    The 
namber  of  strategi  sent  with  an  army  was  not 
miifbrm.    Three  was  a  common  number.    Some- 
tiroes  one  was  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  at  other  times,  they  either  took  the  com- 
mand in  torn  (as  at  Mvathon),  or  conducted 
their  operations  by  common  consent  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition).     (Xen.  H^pparck,  L  §  8  ; 
Demoath.  PhiL  I  §  26  ;  Pollux,  rUl  §  87  ;  Schd- 
monn,  de  Com^AtK  pp.  313 — 315.) 

Tiw  practice  of  paying  the  troops  when  upon 
aervioe  was  first  introduced  by  Perides  (Ulpian. 
ad  Demosth.  xcpl  trvyrdi^.  p.  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted pardy  of  wages  {juaQ6s\  partly  of  provi- 
sions, or,  more  commonly,  provision-money  (o'lny- 
pitrtotf).  The  ordinary  fu<r66s  of  a  hoplite  was 
two  obols  a  day.  The  cvntpicioif  amounted  to 
two  obols  more.  Hence,  the  life  of  a  soldier  was 
called,  proverbially,  rcrpw^^Xov  filos  (Eustath.  ad 
Od.  pwl405»  ad  IL  i>.951).  Higher  pay,  how- 
ever, was  sometimes  given,  as  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
daea  the  soldieia  received  two  drachmae  apiece, 
one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their  attendants. 
This,  doubtless,  induded  the  provision-money 
(Thoc  iii  17).  Officers  received  twice  as  much  ; 
horsemen,  three  times  ;  generals,  four  times  as 
much  (comp.  Xen.  Attab,  vii.  6.  §  1, 3.  §  9).  The 
horsemen  received  pay  even  in  time  of  peace,  that 
they  might  always  be  in  readiness,  and  also  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  outfit  (KardaraffiSy  Xen.  Ilip- 
parA.  i.  §  19  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  152,  note  19). 
They  were  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
senate  (Xen.  Hipparch,  iii.  §  9,  Oeofm.  ix.  15). 
Before  entering  the  servioe,  both  men  and  horses 
had  to  undexgo  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, who  also  had  to  drill  and  train  them  in 
time  of  peace.  The  horses  of  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry  were  protected  by  defensive  armour. 

As  regards  the  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians, we  find  10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  at 
Marathon,  8,000  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  light 
armed  at  Plataeae  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  there  were  13,000  heav^  armed 
Kady  for  foreign  service,  and  1 6,000  consisting  of 
those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  military 
age  and  of  the  metoed,  for  garrison  service. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Athenians  and  their  democratical  con- 
stitution, that  military  discipline  was  much  1 
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stringent  amoqg  them  than  among  the  Spartans 
(Xa\cva2  yj^  td  d/A^tpcu  ^ia^ts  l^a^  Thuc. 
vii.  14),  and  after  defieat  especially  it  was  often 
found  extremely  difficolt  to  maintain  it  The 
generals  had  some  power  of  punishing  military 
offences  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  greater  number  of 
such  offences  a  species  of  court-martial  was  held, 
consisting  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  aimy 
to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  presided  over 
by  the  strategi  (Lysias, ^<iai  Ale.  §5,6  ;  PUto, 
Leg,  xiL  2.  p.  943  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Le,  %  146, 
153  ;  Meier  and  Schtimann,  der  Aitieeke  Proeeae^ 
ppi  133,  363—866).  Vaiioos  rewards  also  wer» 
held  out  for  those  who  espedally  distinguished 
themsdves  for  their  conrage  or  conduct,  in  the 
shi^e  of  chulets,  statuea,  &e.  In  connection  with 
these  the  A^^or  iwvrd^s^  spoken  over  those  who 
had  fiUlen  in  war,  must  not  be  omitted.  Respect- 
ing the  provision  made  for  those  who  were  dis* 
abled  in  war,  see  the  artide  Adunati. 

The  Peltastae  (wcAroirraf),  so  called  from  the 
kind  of  shield  which  they  wore  [Pelta],  were  a 
kmd  of  troops  of  which  we  hear  very  little  before 
the  end  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  The  first  time 
we  have  any  mention  of  them  is  in  Thuc.  iv.  Ill, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  army  of 
Brasidab  With  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  mercenary  troops  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  pdtastae  {  and  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates  introduced  some  important 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  arming  them,  com- 
bining as  fiu*  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
heavy  (^Xrrox)  and  light  armed  (^(Xsf)  troops. 
He  substituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  ooat  of  mail 
worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened  the  shidd,  while 
he  doubled  the  lepgth  of  the  spear  and  sword.  He 
even  took  the  pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  im« 
proved  sort  of  shoe,  called  after  him  'I^porfScs 
(Pollux,  viL  89).  This  equipment  vras  very  com- 
monly adopted  by  mercenary  troops,  and  proved 
very  effective.  The  almost  total  destruction  of  a 
mora  of  Laoedaemonian  heavy-armed  troops  by  a 
body  of  pdtastae  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  fiunous.  (Xen. 
HdLen,  iv.  5.  §11.)  The  peltast  style  of  arming 
was  general  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo* 
poemen  again  introdooed  heavy  armour.  (Pint. 
Phihp,  9  ;  Liv.  xlii.  55.) 

When  the  use  of  meroenary  tioon  became 
general,  Athenian  citixens  seldom  servea  except  as 
vdunteers,  and  then  in  but  small  numbers.  Thus 
we  find  10,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Olynthus  with 
only  400  Athenians  (Demosth.  de  fak.  Leg, 
1^425).  With  15,000  mercenariea  sent  against 
Philip  to  Chaenmeia,  there  were  2000  dtisens  (De- 
mosth. de  Cor,  pi  306).  It  became  not  uncranmon 
also  for  those  bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  to 
commute  their  services  for  those  of  horsemen  hired 
in  their  stead,  and  the  duties  of  the  Unrmpo^la 
were  ill  executed.  The  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries also  led  in  other  respects  to  considembia 
alterations  in  the  military  system  of  Greece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  generals, 
rising  above  the  old  simple  rules  of  warfore,  be- 
came tacticians.  The  old  method  of  arranging 
the  troops,'  a  method  still  retained  by  Agesilaui 
at  the  battle  of  Coronoa,  was  to  draw  up  the 
opposing  armies  in  two  parallel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces,  the  engagement  commencing  usually  very 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  line* 
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The  genius  of  Epaminondas  introduced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  military  s^'stem.  He  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  method  of  chargmg  in  co- 
lumn, concentrating  his  attack  upon  one  point  of 
the  hostile  line,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion by  breaking  through  it  For  minute  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (Xen.  Hdltn.  vii.  5.  §  22 ;  comp.  vi 
4.  §  12).  It  scans  from  the  description  that  the 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  somewhat  like 
a  wcd^e. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  somethnes  spoken 
of  by  Greek  writers  as  the  inventor  of  the  phalanx. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  organisation  into  the  army 
of  Macedonia,  and  that  he  made  several  improve- 
ments in  its  arms  and  arrangement,  but  the  pha- 
hmx  was  certainly  not  tntaited  by  him.     The 
spear  {adpurtra  or  ffipiffa\  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 24  feet  long ;  but  the  ordinary  length  was 
21  feet  (Polyb.  xviii.  12  ;  Aelian.  Tact,  14),  and 
the  I'mes  were  arranged  at  such  distances  that  the 
spears  of  the  fiflh  rank  projected  three  feet  beyond 
the  first,  so  that  every  man  in  the  front  rank  was 
protected  by  five  spears.     The  men  in  the  ranks 
further  back  rested  their  spears  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  them,  inclining  them  upwards, 
in  which  position  they,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
arrested  the  missiles  that  might  be  hurled  by  the 
enemy.     Besides  the  spear  they  earned  a  short 
sword.    The  shield  was  very  large  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  body,  so   tliat   on  favourable 
ground  an  impenetrable  front  was  presented  to  the 
enemy.    The  soldiers  were  also  defended  by  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mail,  and  greaves  ;  so  that  any 
thing  like  rapid  movement  wn^  impossible.    When 
in   dense  battle  array  {itxtKvoKns  or  trvKvirns)^ 
three  feet  were  allowed  for  each  man,  and  in  this 
position  their  shields  touched  {(rutnunrwfids,  Polyb. 
L  c  ;  Aelian,  Tad.  ell.  givea  six  feet  for  ^ch 
man  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  three  feet  for 
the  trifKvwns  or  dense  battle  array,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  9waintwfi6^).    On  a  march  six 
feet  were  allowed  for  each  man.  The  ordinaiy  depth 
of  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  though  di^pths  of  eight 
and  of  thirty- two  are  also  mentioned.   (Polyb.  /.  e. 
comp.  xii.  19 — 21.)   Each  file  of  sixteen  was  called 
K6xot.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  subdivisions  mentioned  by  the 
tacticians  Aelian,  &c.  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx of  Philip,  though  they  may  have  been  usual 
in  later  times.     According  to  them  each  higher 
division  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it.    Two 
lochi  made  a  dilochia;  two  dilochiae  made  a  rc- 
rpapx^ft,   consisting  of  sixty-four  men  ;  two  te- 
trarchies  made  a  t<£|ij;  two  rd^tts  a  triirroeyfjui  or 
^tvaryia^  to  which  were  attached  five  supernumeraries, 
a  herald,  an  ensign,  a  trumpeter,  a  servant^  and  an 
officer  to  bring  up  the  rear  {oifperf6s);  two  syntag- 
mata formed  a  pentacosiarchia,  two  of  which  made 
a  x'^'APX'S   containing   1024    men ;   two   chi- 
liarchies  made  a  r4Xos^  and  two  T4\ri  made  a  phfr- 
langarchia  or  phalanx  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  4096.     It  was  commanded  by  a  polemarch 
or  fitratcgus ;  four  such  bodies  formed  the  lai^er 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
1 6,384.    When  drawn  up,  the  two  middle  sections 
constituted   what  was  termed   the  6tupaX6s^  the 
oth.rs  being  called  Ktpara  or  wings.  The  phalanx 
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soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  amounted  to 
1 8,000,  and  were  divided  not  into  four,  but  into 
six  divisions,  each  named  after  a  Macedonian  pro- 
vince, from  which  it  was  to  derive  its  recruits. 
These  bodies  are oftener called  rd(c(s  than^dKotyyfs 
by  the  historians,  and  their  leaders  taxiarchs  or 
strategi.  The  phalanx  of  Antiochna  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  and  was  formed  into  ten  divisions 
(jjJfnf)  of  1600  each,  arranged  50  brotad  and  32 
deep  (Appian,  Syr.  32  ;  Liv.  xzxrii  40). 

In  the  general  principles  of  ita  arrangement  and 
the  modes  of  altering  its  form,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  resembled  the  Lacedaemonian,  though 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  describe  the 
movements  by  the  same  technical  terms  as  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  however,  altered 
its  form  with  great  difficulty.  If  an  attack  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  was  apprehended,  a  separate  firont 
was  formed  in  that  direction,  if  possible  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight  Such  a  double  pha* 
lanx,  with  two  fronts  in  opposite  directions,  was 
called  fp>d\arY^  A/A^ioro/iof.  To  guard  against 
being  taken  in  flank,  the  line  was  bent  round, 
forming  what  was  called  the  ^vucdfiirtos  r^ts. 
The  cavalry  or  light  troops  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  protect  the  rear 
(comp.  Arrian,  Anab,  il  9,  iii  12  ;  Polyb.  xii. 
21).  Respecting  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Roman  legion  and  Uie  phalanx, 
there  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Polybius  (xviiL 
12,  and  comp.  xiL  19,  &c).  The  phalanx,  of 
course,  became  all  but  useless,  if  its  ranks  were 
broken.  It  required,  therefore,  level  and  open 
ground,  so  that  its  operations  were  restricted  to 
very  narrow  limits  ;  and  being  incapable  of  rapid 
movement,  it  became  almost  helpless  in  the  free  of 
an  active  enemy,  unless  accompanied  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cavalry  and  light  troops. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  arranged  in  files 
(\6xot)  eight  deep.  Four  lochi  formed  a  eicraais, 
and  then  larger  divisions  were  successively  formed, 
each  being  the  double  of  the  one  below  it ;  the 
largest  (called  Mrceyftd)^  consisting  of  8192  men. 
The  cavalry  (according  to  Aelianus),  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  analogous  manner,  the  lowest  division 
or  squadron  (TAt;),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
successive  larger  divisions  being  each  the  double 
of  that  below  it ;  the  highest  {rtrtTayfAa)  contain- 
ing 4096. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  cavalry,  which,  in  their  armies, 
consisted  partly  of  Macedonians,  and  partly  of 
Thessalians.     The  Macedonian  horsemen  were  Uie 
flower  of  the  young  nobles.     They  amounted  to 
about  1200  in  number,  forming  eight  squadrons, 
and,  under  the  name  rratpoi^  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king.     The  Thessalinn  cavalry 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  ^ite  of  the  wealthier  class 
of  the  Thessalians,  but  included  also  a  number  of 
Grecian  youth  from  other  states.     There  was  also 
a  guard  of  foot-soldiers  (wTooTrMrToT),  whom  we 
find  greatly  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander.    They  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  xe^eraipoi,  of  whom  we  find  mention. 
They  amounted  to  about  3000  men,  arranged  in 
six  battalions  (rd^eisj.    There  was  also  a  troop 
called  Argyraspids,  fh)m  the  silver  with  which 
their  shields  were  ornamented.  [Argyraspidxs.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  peltsstae. 
Alexander  also  organised  a  kind  of  troops  called 
SifidxcUf  who  were  something  intermediate  be- 
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tween  caraliy  and  iniantiy,  being  designed  to  fight 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  as  circamstances  required. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
we  fint  meet  with  artillery  in  the  train  of  a 
Grccun  army.  His  haUstae  and  eatapeltae  were 
frequently  employed  with  great  effect,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  passage  of  the  Jaxartes  (Anian.  iv. 
4.  §  7).  After  the  invasion  of  Asia  also  ele- 
phants began  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 
Grecian  armies.  (MttUer,  Dorians^  book  iiL  c.  12 ; 
WachamvihylleQmutAe  Alterthianskunde^  book  tL  ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  ChriBck.  Staatsalierth,  §  29,  30, 
152  ;  Haase  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encydop. 
art.  Phalanm;  Heeren^  R^hcthiu^  &c.  Ancient 
Groeee^  c.  zii ;  Bockh*s  JPuUio  Economy o/ Athens, 
e.  xri.  xxii)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
attempt  to  present  a  view  of  the  constitntion  of  a 
Roman  army  at  several  remarkable  epochs,  and  to 
point  oat  in  what  respect  the  usages  of  one  age 
diffefed  most  conspicuously  from  those  of  another, 
abstaining  most  carefully  from  those  general  state- 
ments which  in  many  works  upon  antiquities  are 
oionciated  broadly,  without  reference  to  any  spe- 
cified time,  as  if  they  were  applicable  alike  to  the 
reign  of  Tarquin  and  to  the  rei^  of  Valentinian, 
including  the  whole  intermediate  space  within 
their  wide  sweep. 

Our  anthorities  will  enable  us  to  form  a  con- 
ception, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  organisation 
of  a  Roman  army  at  five  periods :  — 

1.  At  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
by  Serviufti 

2.  About  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings. 

3).  Doring  the  wars  of  the  yoimger  Scipio,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  was,  perhaps,  more 
perfect  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  era  ;  and 
here,  fortunately,  our  information  is  most  complete. 

4.  In  the  times  of  Marius,  Sulla,  and  Julius 
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5.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when  the 
empire  had  reached  its  culminating  pomt  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Beyond  this,  we  shall  not  seek  to  advance. 
After  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius,  we  discern  nought 
save  disorder,  decay,  and  disgrace ;  while  an  in- 
quiry into  the  complicated  arrangements  introduced 
when  every  department  in  the  state  was  remodel- 
led by  Diodetian  and  Constantine,  would  de- 
mand lengthened  and  tedious  investigation,  and 
would  prove  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  classical 
student. 

AuthoriOet.  The  number  of  ancient  writers 
now  extant,  who  treat  professedly  of  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Romans,  is  not  great,  and  their  works 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  little  value. 
Incomparably  the  most  important  is  Polybius, 
who  in  a  fragment  preserved  from  his  sixth  book, 
presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  a  Roman  army  at 
the  time  when  its  character  stood  highest,  and  its 
discipline  was  most  perfect  This,  so  far  as  it 
reaches,  yields  the  best  information  we  conid  desire. 
The  tract  »*/>l  ffrpaTTjytKwv  rd^tuv  'EAAijwicw 
of  AeUamu  who  flourished  under  Nenra,  belongs, 
as  the  title  implies,  to  Greek  tactics,  but  con- 
tains also  a  brief^  imperfect,  and  indistinct  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  army.  The  rixn  rtucruc^  of 
Arriamj  governor  of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian, 
is  occupied  in  a  great  measure  with  the  ma- 
Doeavres  of  the  pliakiix,  to  which  is  subjoined  a 


minute  practical  exposition  of  the  preliminary 
exercises  by  which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
trained  ;  to  Arrian,  likewise,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  interesting  fragment  entitled  fffTa|tf  Kcn^ 
'A\ay&y,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  his  lost 
history,  which  bore  the  name  'AAoyurd,  consist- 
ing of  instructions  for  the  order  of  march  to  bo 
adopted  by  the  force  despatched  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  for  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
marshallmg  the  line  of  battle.  This  piece  taken 
in  connection  with  the  essay  of  Hygistus,  oi  which 
we  have  spoken  under  Castba,  vnll  assist  us 
materially  when  we  seek  to  form  a  distinct  idt^ 
of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  It  remains  for  us  to 
notice  the  Latin  "Scriptores  de  Re  Militari," 
Frontinus,  Modestu$,  and  Vegetius,  The  Strate- 
gcmatioa  of  the  first,  who  lived  under  Vespasian, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  anecdotes  compiled  with- 
out much  care  or  nice  discrimination,  and  presents 
very  little  that  is  available  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
the  Libtilue  de  Voeabulis  Rei  MUitaria  of  the 
second,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tacitus,  afibrds  a 
considerable  number  of  technical  terms,  but  is  in 
such  a  confused  state,  and  so  loaded  with  interpola- 
tions, that  we  can  employ  it  with  little  confidence  ; 
the  Rei  MUiiaris  InsHtuta  of  the  third,  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Valentinian,  is  a  formal  treatise 
drawn  up  in  an  age  when  the  ancient  discipline  of 
Rome  was  no  longer  known,  or  had,  at  leasts  faXlea 
mto  desuetude  ;  but  the  materials,  we  are  assured 
by  the  author  himseli^  were  derived  from  sources 
the  most  pure,  such  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Cornelius 
Celsus,  and  the  official  regulations  of  the  earlier 
emperors.  Misled  by  these  specious  professions, 
and  by  the  regularity  displayed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  different  sections,  many  scholan  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  statements  here  embodied 
without  hesitation,  without  even  asking  to  what 
period  they  applied.  But  when  the  book  is  sub- 
jected to  critical  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  to  mix 
up  into  one  confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  the 
systems  pursued  at  epochs  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  and  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which 
never  did  and  never  could  have  existed.  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  make  any  use  at  all  of  thit  farrago, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
ought  to  accept  the  novelties  which  it  ofilers,  merely 
in  illustratioQ  or  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  without  ever  permitting  them  to  weigh 
against  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

But  while  the  number  of  direct  authorities  is 
very  limited,  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
through  a  multitude  of  indirect  channels.  Not 
only  do  the  narratives  of  the  historians  of  Roman 
afBurd  abound  in  details  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions, but  there  is  scarcely  a  lAlin  writer  upon 
any  topic,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  pages 
are  not  filled  with  allusions  to  the  science  of  J>rar, 
The  writings  of  the  jurists  also,  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  monuments  of  art  c(mimunicate  much 
that  is  curious  and  important ;  but  even  after  we 
have  brought  together  and  classified  all  these 
scattered  notices,  we  shall  have  to  regret  that 
there  are  many  thmgs  left  in  total  daikness,  and 
many  upon  which  the  assertions  of  different  wri- 
ters cannot  by  any  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
pound in  each  case  those  views  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  amount  of  credible  evidenre, 
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without  attempting  to  diicuM  the  vaiioos  points 
upon  which  oontroyerues  hare  ariaen. 

Among  the  wiitingB  of  modern  Bcholan  we 
ought  to  Botiee  tpwamy  the  dialogues  "  De  Mi- 
litia Romaoa^  bv  the  learned  and  inde&tigable 
Liptau^  in  which  the  text  of  Polybius  (tL  19, 
42X  and  a  chapter  in  Livj  (Tiii  8)  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  great  superstmctore  of  illustration 
and  snp^ementarj  matter ;  nor  must  we  foiget  the 
^  PoUoroetica^  of  the  same  author,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.    The 
posthumous  dissertation  of  Salmatim  **  De  Re  mi- 
litari  Romanorum,**  which  displays  the  deep  read- 
ing, mixed  up  with  not  a  little  of  the  rashness,  of 
that  celebrated  critic,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  "  Corpus  Antiquitatiun 
Romanarum  ^  of  Gfxmmu^  toL  x.  p.  1284.    The 
same  volume  includes  the  admirable  commentary 
of  ScheUm  on  Hyginus,  his  notes  on  Polybius, 
together  with  essays  on  various  topics  connected 
with  Roman  warfitfe  by  Boecknu,   Raberidbu^ 
JBryemt  PtUea$nUj  M.  A,  Catunu  (De  la  Chausse), 
P9tnu  Ramtu^  &&    A  most  elaborate  series  of 
papers  by  M.  Lb  Beau  is  printed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  several  succeeding  volumes  of  the  **  M^- 
moiies  de  TAcad^ie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  ;**  and  although  we  are  fisv  Irom  acquiescing 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  so  Beit  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  almost  exhausted  every  topic  on 
which  he  has  entered,  and  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  should  not  have  completed  the  design 
which    he   originally  sketched  out.     We  may 
consult  with  profit  FolarcTs  "  Commenture,**  at- 
tached to  the  French  translation  of  Polybius,  by 
the  Benedictine  Vincent  Tbuillier,   6  torn.  4to, 
Amst.  1729;  GmmAoard,  ««  M^oires  Militaires 
sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,*^  2  torn.  4to,   La 
Haye,  1757,  and  **  M^oires  Critiques  et  His- 
toriques  sur  Plusieurs  Ponts  et  Antiquity  Mili- 
taires,''  4  torn.    4to,    Berlin   et   Paris,    1775; 
Vixudtmamrif  **  Histoire  des  Campagnes  d*Han- 
iiibal  en  Italic,''  3  torn.  4to,  Paris,  1812  ;  Aoy, 
^'Mlihax^Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain," 
fol.  Lond.  \lbZ\  Nast^  ^  Rdmische  Kriegsalter- 
thUmer,"  8vo,  HaDe,  1782 ;  Xoir,  **  Ueber  die 
Tactik  und  das  Krii^sW^en  der  Oriechen  und 
Rdmcr,"  8va  Kempt  182iK  Lektur,  **  De  Re- 
publica  Romana  sive  ex  Polybn-^M«mlop.  sexta 
Uistoria  Excerpta,"  8vo.  Salzb.  1823.^^^  — 

Cfeneral  Remarks  on  the  Legion, 

The  name  Legio  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  ^ways  denoted  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  although  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
bodies,  was  regarded  as  forming  an  organised 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  what  we  call  a  regiment^  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained troops  of  all  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and, 
when  military  engines  were  extensively  employed, 
artillery  also ;  it  might  thus,  so  fiir,  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  €umiy^  but  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  a  l^on  was  fixed  within  certain 
limits,  never  much  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  was  carried  on  upon  a  largo  scale,  a 
single  army,  under  the  command  of  one  general, 
frequently  contained  two,  three,  or  more  legions, 
besides  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  of  various 
denominations.  In  like  marjier  the  legion  being 
complete  within  itself,  and  not  directly  or  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  other  corps,  cannot  be 
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tnmslated  by  baUaliom^  dwinon^  detaekment^  nor 
any  other  term  in  ordinary  use  among  mndcra 
taoticians.  Ancient  etymologists  agree  in  deriring 
Ifgio  from  Usfere  to  choose  (Vair.  X.  L.  v.  §  87, 
vi  §  CS,  ed.  MttUer ;  Pint  Horn,  13 ;  Non.  Mar- 
cell,  i.  s.  r.  kffUmum  ;  Modest  de  VooaibL  R,  M. ; 
Isidor.  Orig,  ix.  3.  §  46X  and  the  name  endured 
as  lon^  as  the  thing  itsel£  Le  Beau  and  others 
are  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  in  Tadtus,  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him,  the  word  maneri  is 
frequently  substituted  for  legio^  for  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  passages  to  which  we  give  references 
below,  that  numeri  is  used  to  denote  either  the 
different  corps  of  which  a  legion  was  composed,  or 
a  corps  generally,  without  any  allasion  to  the 
legion  (Ta&  HiU.  L  6,  87.  Agric  18,  comp.  Ann, 
ii.  80,  HUt.  iL  ^9 ;  Plin.  ^.  iil  8,  x.  38 ;  Vopiac 
PfXib.  14  ;  Ulpian.  in  Dig.  3.  tiU  8.  s.  8.  §  2 ;  29. 
tit  1.  s.  43,  &C.  &C.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
the  Cohon). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Plutarch  (e.g.  Rom,  13,  20),  and  elsewhere,  wc 
meet  with  the  Grecized  wocd  Xwyiwy  but  the 
Greek  writers  npon  Roman  affairs  for  the  most 
part  employ  some  term  borrowed  fit)m  their  own 
literature  as  an  equivalent ;  and  since  each  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  select  that  which  he 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  suggested  itself 
at  the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  practice 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  preserve  uniformity  even  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  v^Titings,  we  not  (mly  find  a 
considerable  variety  of  words  used  indiscriminately 
as  representatives  of  Legio^  but  we  find  the  same 
author  using  different  words  in  different  paisages, 
and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  by  one  author  for  the  legion  as  a 
whole  is  used  by  others  to  indicate  some  one  or 
other  of  the  subdivisions.  The  terms  which  we 
meet  with  most  conunonly  are,  (rTpar<{irc3oy,  ^- 
Aoy^,  rdyfMy  rdKos,  leas  firequently  trrpdrtvfta  and 
T«7xo5.  Polybius  in  those  chapten  which  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  a  description  of  the  legion 
uniformly  designates  it  by  <rrpaT<$re3oy,  which  he 
sometimes  applies  to  an  army  in  general  (e.  g.  ii. 
73,  86),  whUe  by  others  it  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  a  camp  (easira,).  Again  Polybius  gives 
a  choice  of  three  names  for  the  maniple,  ffyniaia, 
trrtlpa^  and  rdyfut,  but  of  these  the  first  is  for  the 
most  part  introduced  by  othcn  as  the  translation  of 
tVke  Latin  vexillttnu,  the  second  almost  uniformly  as 
equivaVsnt  to  cokors^  and  the  third,  although  of  wide 
acceptation,  \h  constantly  the  representative  ofUgio, 
Dionysius  uses  lomeUmes,  especially  in  the  earlier 
books  of  his  histoxy,  ^dXoy^  (e.  g.  r.  67),  some- 
times rdyftara  (e.g*  vi  45,  ix.  10,  13X  or  arpa- 
Tim-iK^  rdyfMTa  (vi.  42/,  and  his  example  w  fol- 
lowed by  Josephus  (A  J,  iii.  5.  §  5  ;  6.  §  2) ; 
Appian  adopts  t4\os  (e.g.  Anrib,  8,  B.C.  iL  76, 
79,  96,  iii.  45,  83,  92,  iv.  115),  Plntawh  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentence  {M.  Anion.  18) 
has  both  rdyfiara  and  rtKrj  -  Dion  Cassius,  when 
speaking  of  the  legions  in  contradistinction  to  the 
househ(ud  troops,  calls  them  in  one  ^asaage  r^ 
woKiriK^  arpceriw^a  (xxxviii.  47),  m  another 
T«ixij  T«v  Ik  KaraK&yov  ffrpvTfvOfUiftav  (W.  24), 
and  where  no  particular  emphasis  is  requlr^d,  we 
find  arrpdrfufia  (rb  hwcerov  ffrpdTtvfia,  xxxviii. 
47.  xl.  65),  rtixof  (tow  rerd^nov  rov  7,kv^icou 
T€lxew,  Ixxix.  7),  ffrpcerAwtioy  (xxxviii.  46,  lU 
65,  66),  and  aTparSviior  ix  KceraXiyov  (xL  27 
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comp,  iL  18),  whence  the  leffionaries  are  styled 
<A  ix  rev  KtrraXiyov  <rrparfv6fityot  (Iv.  24,  Hi.  22, 
lix.  2),  or  rimi^y  icara\r)^ficyoi  (Ht.  25). 

Neither  Liry  nor  Dionysius  notice  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  legion,  bnt  they  both  take  for 
gnnted  that  it  existed  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  city,  while  Varro  {L.L.  ▼.  §  89)  and  Plutarch 
{Horn.  13)  expressly  ascribe  the  institntion  to 
Roraolns*  The  latter  speaks  of  the  band  led  by 
Romalits  acainst  Amnlius  as  being  divided  into 
oentoriM  (o^reyuy  <nt?<\9Koxt<f^f^^>^^  *ls  ixwra- 
OT6as\  giving  at  the  same  time  the  origin  of  the 
term  maniple,  and  the  former  states  that  Romnlos, 
to  establish  his  legion,  took  1000  men  from  each 
tribes 

OnuHtmHon  pfOit  LegUm.    The  legion  for  many 
centuries  was  composed   exclusively  of   Roman 
citizens.     By  the  ordinances  of  Servins  Tullius 
those  alone  who  were  enrolled  in  the  five  classes 
were  eligible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  changes  in- 
troduced by  Marins  was  the  admission  of  all 
orders  of  citisens,  indading  the  lowest,  into  the 
lanka.  (Sail.  Jng,  86  ;  Plut  Mar,  9  ;  Flor.  iiL  1 ; 
Gell.  xvL  10.)    Up  to  the  year  b.  c.  107  no  one 
was  permitted  to  serve  among  the  regular  troops  of 
the  atate  except  those  who  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  eommonwoilth,  but  the  principle  having  been 
at  this  period  abuidoned,  the  privilege  was  ex- 
tended after  the  dose  of  the  Socml  War  (b.  c.  87) 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free  population  of  Italy, 
and  by  the  fomons  edict  of  Catacalla  (or  pethaps 
of  M.  Anrelius),  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  legions  were  raised  chiefly 
in  the  provinces,  and  hence  are  ranked  by  Hyginus 
amcMig  the  ptrtmmeiaiU  mUMa  {legionet  quoniam 
nml  mUiiiaB  yi  ueiWiu^ii  fidditdma).     Even  under 
Aufnutna,  the  youth  of  Latinm,  Umbria,  Etruria, 
and   the  andent  colonies,  served  chiefly  m  the 
household  troops  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  5),  who  for  this 
reaaon  are  complimented  by  Otho  as  It«liae  alunun 
et  vert  Jiomana  juveiUus  (Tac.  HiaL  i  84).     But 
although  the  legions  contained  comparatively  few 
native  Italians,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  not  subjects  was  ever  practised 
upon  a  laige  scale  until  the  reign  of  the  sectmd 
Claudius  (a.  d.  268 — ^270),  who  incorporated  a 
large  body  of  vanquished  Qoths,  and  of  Probus 
(a.  d.  276—282),  who  distributed  16,000  Oennans 
among  I^onary  and  fiiontier  battalions  (tmmeris  tt 
hMHamoM  mOUilnu,  Vopisc.  Prob.  14.).     From  this 
time  forward  what  had  originally  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  l^on  was  rapidly  obliterated, 
so  that  under  Diodetian,  Constantino,  and  their 
successors,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies 
were  barbarians.*    The  name  Legion  was  still  re- 
tained in  the  fifth  century,  since  it  appears  in  an 
edict  addressed  by  tlie  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  to  the  prefect  Romulianus  (Cod.  Justin. 
12.  tit  36.  s.  13)  and  also  in  the  tract  known  as 
the  Notdia  Dignitabiui  Imperii  (c.  69).     It  pro- 
bably did  not  foil  into  total  disuse  until  the  epoch 
of  Jostinian*8  sway  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
nances of  that  prince  with  regard  to  military  afiairs 
nothing  bean  in  any  way  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  legion,  nor  does  the  name  occur  in  legal  docu- 
ments subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  edict  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  socia]  position  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
is  very  necessary  to  advert)  if  we  desire  to  form  a 
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distinct  idea  of  the  changes  gradually  introduced 
into  the  Roman  military  system.    The  Roman 
armies  for  a  long  period  consisted  entirely  of  what 
we  might  term  mUiHa.    Every  citixen  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  to  arms  during  a  fixed 
period  of  his  life  ;  he  was,  at  all  times,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve ;  but  the  legion  in  which 
he  was  enrolled   was  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
special  service  for  which  it  had  been  levied,  was 
prformed  ;  and  although  these  calls  were  frequent 
m  the  earlv  ages  of  the  kingdom  and  the  onmmon- 
wealth,  when  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were 
almost  at  the  gates,  yet  a  few  months,  or  mom 
frequentiy,  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  sufliced  to 
dedde  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.    The  Roman 
annalists  assure  us  that  a  Roman  army  had  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  more  than  three  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  when  the 
blockade  of  Veii  required  the  constant  presence  of 
the   besiegers.      As  the  scene  of  action  became 
by  degrees  forther  removed  firom  Latium,  when 
southern  Italy  and  Sidly  were  now  the  seat  of 
war — when  the  existence  of  Rome  was  menaced 
by  the  Carthaginian  invasion  —  when  her  armies 
were  opposed  to  such  leaders  as  Pyrrhus,  Hamilcar, 
and  Hannibal  —  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
leare  the  foe  for  a  moment  nnwatched  ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  same  legions  and  the  same  soldiers  should 
remain  in  activity  for  several  years  in  succession. 
This  protracted  service  became  inevitable  as  the 
domini<m  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  the  distances  rendered  frequent  relief  im- 
practicable ;  but  down  to  the  very  termination  of 
the  republic,  the  andent  principle  was  recognised, 
that  when  a  campaign  was  concluded,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  return  home  and  to  resume  the 
occupation  of  a  peacefiil  dtizen.     It  was  a  con- 
viction that  their  leader  had  broken  faith  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  against  Tigianes, 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  their  proper  and 
legitimate  opponent,  which  induced  the  troops  of 
Lucullus  to  mutiny,  and  compelled  their  leader  to 
abandon  his  Armenian  conquests.     Hence,  for  up- 
wards of  seven  centuries,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  military  profession,  and  no  man  considered 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  contradistinction  to  other 
callings.      Every  individual  knew  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic  to  perform 
certain  duties ;  but  these  duties  were  performed 
without  distinction  by  all — at  least  by  all  whose 
stake  in  the  prosperi^  of  their  country  was  con* 
sidered  suflicient  to  insure  their  seal  in  defending 
it ;  and  each  man,  when  his  share  of  this  obligation 
was  discharged,  returned  to  take  his  place  in 
society,  and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations. 
The  admission  of  the  Capita  Censi  into  the  ranks, 
persons  who,  probably,  found  their  condition  as 
sddiers  much  superior  to  their  position  as  civilians, 
and  who  could  now  cheiish  nopes  of  amassing 
wealth  by  plunder,  or  of  rising  to  honour  as  officers, 
tended  to  create  a  numerous  class  disposed  to  de- 
vote themselves  permanently  to  a  military  life  as 
the  only  source  from   whence  they  could  secure 
comfort    and    distinction.       The  long-continued 
operations  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Pompeius  of  keeping  up  a  large 
force  as  a  check  on  nis  dreaded  rival,  contributed 
strongly  to  nourish  this  feeling,  which   was,  at 
length,  folly  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  civil 
broils  which  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  by  the 
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practice  first  introduced  upon  a  laige  scale,  after 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  of  granting  pensions  for  long 
service  in  the  shape  of  donations  of  land.  Hence, 
vfhen  Augustus  in  compliance,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dion  Cassius  (lii  27)«  with  the  advice  of  Maecenaj, 
determined  to  j^ovide  for  the  security  of  the 
distant  prorinoes,  and  for  tranquil  sabmission  at 
home  by  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  standing 
army,  he  found  the  public  mind  in  a  great  degree 
prepared  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  distinction 
between  soldier  and  civilian  unknown,  or  at  least 
not  recognised  before,  became  from  this  time  for- 
ward as  broadly  marked  as  in  the  most  pure  mili- 
tary despotisms  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  In 
this  place,  we  are  required  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  feet  —  it  belongs  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  trace  the  results. 

7%e  nwnbering  of  the  legiom  and  their  iiiles. 
The  legions  were  originally  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  hear  of  the 
fourth  legion  (rb  rirof/rov  <rrpar6irtZov\  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Boii  (Polyb.  iii  40)  ;  the 
tenth  legion  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  Caesar  as  his  favourite  corps  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  17),  and  the  cabinets  of  numismatologists 
present  us  with  an  assemblage  of  denarii  struck  by 
M.  Antonius  in  honour  of  the  legions  which  he 
commanded,  exhibiting  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  30,  with  only  four  blanks  (25,  27, 
28,  29).  As  the  legions  became  permanent,  the 
same  numbers  remained  attached  to   the  same 
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corps,  which  were  moreover  distinguished  by  varioof 
epithets  of  which  we  have  early  examples  in  tho 
Legio  Martia  {Cic PkiUp.r,  2  ;  Veil.  Pat  il  61  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  13  ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  1 15),  and  the 
Z^io  Quinta  Alauda,     [AlaCTDA.] 

Dion  C!assius,  who  flourished  under  Alexander 
Sevexus,  tells  us  (Iv.  23)  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  Augustus  consisted  of  twenty-three  or 
twen^-five  legions  (we  know  from  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5, 
that  twenty-five  was  the  real  number),  of  which 
nineteen  still  existed  when  he  wrote,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  dispersed,  or  incorporated  by 
Augustus  or  his  sucoesson  in  .other  legionsi  He 
gives  the  names  of  nineteen,  and  the  localities 
where  they  were  stationed  in  his  own  day,  adding 
the  designations  of  those  which  had  been  raised  by 
subsequent  emperors.  This  list  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  from  inscriptions  and  other  autho* 
rities,  which  supply  alao  several  additional  titiesL 
We  give  the  catalogue  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  refer  those  who  desire  more 
complete  information  to  the  collections  of  Roman 
Inscriptions  by^  Grater  and  Orelli,  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Comment.  Reip.  Rom,  of  Wolfgang  Lasius, 
fol.  Francf  1598,  and  to  Eckhel,  Z^ocfniia  iVttmm. 
Vet.  vol.  vi.  p.  50,  vol.  viii.  p.  488.  In  the  follow* 
mg  table  an  asterisk  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteen 
legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  remainder  the  name  of 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  first  levied ;  the 
epithets  included  within  brackets  are  not  given 
by  Dion,  but  have  been  derived  from  Tarioug 
sources :  — 


Liit  of  the  Legions  in  Hie  Reign  ofAlescander  Severua, 


Number  of  the 
Legion. 

Title. 

• 

By  whom  raised. 

Where  stationed  in  the  age  of 
Dion  Cassius. 

Prima 
Sccunda 

Italica 

Adjutrix 

Minervia 

Parthica 

Augusta    . 

Adjutrix 

^gyptia  Trajana 

Italica 

Media  (Parthica) 

Augusta 

Gallica 

Cyrenaica 

Italica 

Parthica 

Scythica 

Flavia  (Felix) 

Macedonica 

Victrix 

Ferrata 

Claudia 

(Gemina) 

Augusta 

Gemina 

(Fretensis) 

Claudia 

Fulminatrix 

Gemina 

Gemina 

Apollinaris 

Valeria  Victrix 

Nero 
Galba 
Domitianus 
Sept  Severus 

Vespasianus 
Trajanus 
M.  Antoninus 

Sept  Severus 

* 

• 
• 

M.  Antoninus 

Sept  Severus 

• 

Vespasianus 

* 

• 
• 
• 

Galba 

• 

* 
* 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

Trajanus 

Hibema  in  Mysia  Inferiore. 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

Germania  Inferior. 

Mesopotamia. 

Hibema  in  Britannia  Snperiore. 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

(Egypt?) 

Noricum. 

Italia. 

Numidia. 

Phoenicia. 

Arabia. 

Rhaetia. 

Mesopotamia. 

Syria 

Syria. 

Il^a. 

Britannia  Inferior. 

Judaea. 

Mysia  Superior. 

Hispania. 

Germania  Superior. 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Judaea. 

Mysia  Inferior. 

Oippadocia. 

Dacia. 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Cappadocia. 

Britannia  Superior. 

Hibema  in  Germania. 

(Germania  ?). 

Tertia 

Quarta 

Quinta 
Sexta 

Septinia 

Octava 
Decima 

Undecima 
Duodecima 
Drcima  Tertia 
Decima  Qtutrta 
Decima  Quinta 
Vigesima 

Trigesima 

Ulpia  (Victrix) 

KXERCITUSl 

On  this  we  maj  remark  — 

J .  That  Mvenl  legions  bore  the  lame  nmnher : 
thus  there  were  four  FirsU,  fiye  SeooHda,  and  fire 
TUnis, 

2.  The  titles  were  derired  from  Tarioiis  circimi> 
stances ;  some  indicated  the  deity  under  whose 
patronage  the  legions  were  placed,  such  as  Mimtrvia 
and  A^Hmaria  ;  some  the  coontry  in  which  they 
bad  been  leried  or  lecmited,  as  Italioo^  Maoe- 
domtetkt  Oattica;  oit  the  scene  of  their  most  bril- 
liant achietements,  as  Partkica^  Scytkica  ;  some  the 
emperor  onder  whom  they  had  served  or  by  whom 
they  had  been  created,  as  Augutta^  Fiavia^  Ulpia  ; 
some  a  special  service,  as  CMauditma  Pia  Fdix^ 
iqiplied  to  the  7th  and  11th,  which  had  remained 
tnie  to  their  allegiance  daring  the  rebellion  of 
Camillas,  praefect  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  reign  of 
ClandioB  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  15)  ;  some,  the  fact  that 
another  legion  had  been  incorporated  with  them  ; 
at  least,  Uiis  is  the  explanation  given  by  Dion 
Cassiua  of  the  epithet  Gemimi  (A(8v/ia),  and  there 
seems  little  doabt  that  he  is  correct  (See  Eckhel, 
ToL  IT.  p.  472.) 

X  The  same  legions  appear  in  certain  cases  to 
hare  been  quartered  in  the  same  districts  for  cen- 
tories.  Thus  the  Seemtda  AnguttOy  the  Seseta  Vio- 
triae,  and  the  Heetima  Ficfrir,  which  were  stationed 
in  Britain  when  Dion  drew  up  his  statement,  were 
there  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  as  we  lean  from 
Ptolemy  (iL  31),  and  the  first  of  them  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Chindins.     (Tac  Hisi,  iiL  22,  24.) 

4.  The  six  legions  of  Augustus  which  had  dis- 
appeared when  Dion  wrote,  were  probably  the  fol- 
lowing, whose  existence  in  the  early  years  of  the 
empire  can  be  demonstrated:  Prima  Gemumica; 
Quarta  MaeedoHioa;  Quinta  Atauda;  Nona  Hit' 
fona;  Deetma  Seaka  Gailiea;  Vigetima  Prima 
Rapax :  besides  these,  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  second  fifteenth  and  a  twenty-second,  both 
named  Prtmdgtma^  and  one  of  these  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  second  twentieth  in  the 
above  table,  since  the  words  of  Dion  with  regard  to 
the  latter  are  Tery  obscure  and  apparently  comipt 

5.  We  find  notices  abo  of  a  Prima  Macriana 
Liberairix  raised  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
by  Clodins  Macer ;  of  a  Decima  Sesrta  Ftavia  Firma 
fuiaed  by  Vespasian  ;  and  of  a  Vigesima  Seamda 
Deioicariana,  apparently  originally  a  foreign  corps, 
mised  by  Deiotarus,  which,  eventually,  like  the 
Alauda  of  Caesar,  was  admitted  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  legion. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  XVII., 
XV II I.,  XIX.  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  above 
lists.  We  know  that  the  XVIII.  and  X IX.  were 
two  of  the  l^ons  commanded  by  Varus,  and 
hence  it  is  probible  that  the  XVII.  was  the  third 
in  that  ill-fhted  hosL 

7.  The  total  number  of  legions  under  Augustus 
was  twenty-fiye,  under  Alexander  Severus  tnirty- 
twQ,  but  during  the  civil  wars  the  number  was  far 
greater.  Thus,  when  the  second  triumvirate  was 
fonned  the  forces  of  the  confederates  were  calcu- 
lated at  forty-three  legions,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(Appian,  B.  C.  t.  6)  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  war  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius 
wns  imminent,  the  former  alone  had  upwards  of 
forty  legions,  and  his  adversaries  nearly  the  same. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  .53.)  In  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  fonn  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
aad  other  armies,  we  must  next  consider 
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Tke  number  of  fool  toidier*  m  a  Roman  legion. — 
Although  we  can  determine  with  tolerable  certamty 
the  number  of  soldiers  who,  at  different  periods, 
were  contained  in  a  legion,  we  must  bear  m  mind 
that  at  no  epoch  does  this  number  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  fixed,  but  to  have  varied  within  mo- 
derate limits,  especially  when  troops  were  required 
for  some  special  or  extraordinary  service.  The 
permanent  changes  may  be  referred  to  four  epochs. 

1.  Under  the King».^\aito  (Z.  L.  ▼.  §  89)  and 
Plutarch  {Rom,  13),  both  of  whom  describe  thj 
first  establishment  of  the  legion,  agree  that  under 
Romulus  it  conUined  3000  foot  soldiers.  The 
words  of  Plutareh  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  passage 
(Rom,  20),  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  imply 
that  after  the  junction  writh  Uie  Sabines  the  nam- 
her  was  raised  to  6000  ;  but  he  must  be  understood 
to  mean  two  legions,  one  from  each  nation.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Servius  Tullius,  but,  in  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concenied,  we  have  no  evidence. 

2.  From  Ike  eaejmftion  of  the  Kings  wdU  the  eeoond 
year  of  the  aeeond  Pwdc  War, — The  regular  num- 
ber daring  this  space  of  time  may  be  fixed  at  4000 
or  4200  infantry.  According  to  Dionysius  (vl  42) 
M.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola,  raised  two 
legions  (&  a  492),  each  oonsistinff  of  4000,  and 
livy,  in  the  first  pusage,  where  he  specifies  the 
numbers  in  the  legions  (vi  22,  &  c.  378),  redcons 
them  at  4000,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (vil  25, 
B.  a  346)  he  tells  us  that  legions  were  raised 
each  containinff  4200  foot  soldiers,  and  300  horse. 
The  legion  which  possessed  itself  of  Rhegium 
(b.  c  281-^271)  is  described  (Liv.  xxviii.  28)  as 
having  consisted  of  4000,  and  we  find  the  same 
number  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  XXL  17,  B.  a  21 8).  Polybius,  in  like  manner 
(i.  16),  fixes  the  number  at  4000  in  the  second 
year  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b.  c.  263),  and  again 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War  (iii.  72, 
B.  c.  218).  In  the  war  against  Veii,  however, 
when  the  Romans  put  forth  all  their  energies,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (ix.  13),  an  army  was  raised 
of  20,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  divided  into 
four  legions  ;  and,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  24), 
in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  which  preceded  the 
second  Pnnic  War,  the  legions  of  the  consuls  con- 
sisted of  6200  infantry,  while  those  serving  in 
Sicily  and  Tarcntnm  contained  4200  only,  a  proof 
that  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  number. 

3.  Firom  the  second  year  of  tke  teoond  Punie 
War  until  the  eonsnldup  of  Marius.  —  During 
this  interval  the  ordinary  number  may  be  fixed 
at  from  5000  to  5200.  Polybius,  indeed,  in 
his  treatise  on  Roman  warfare,  lays  it  down 
(vi.  20)  that  the  legion  consists  of  4200  foot  sol- 
diers, and  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger  of  5000. 
However,  the  whole  of  the  space  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  in  fiict  a  period  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  hence  from  the  year  B.C.  216,  we 
shall  scareely  find  the  number  stated  under  5000 
(e.  g.  Polyb.  iii.  107,  Liv.  xxiu  36,  xxvL  28, 
xxxix.  38),  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Ligurian  virar  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  to 
5200  (Liv.  xl.  M8,  86,  xli.  9,  but  in  xli.  21  it  is 
again  5000).  The  two  legions  which  passed  over 
into  Africa  under  Scipio  (b.  c.  204)  contamed  each 
6200  (Liv.  xxix.  24),  those  which  served  against 
Antiochus  5400  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39),  those  employed 
in  the  last  Macedonian  war  6000  (Liv.  xlii.  31,  xliv. 
21,  comp.  xliii.  12),  but  those  were  special  cases. 
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4.  JFVom  Ota  first  contuUhip  of  Marina  (b.  c. 
1 07)  wntil  Ike  extinduM  of  the  l^ion.  —  For  wme 
centimes  after  Mariua  the  numbcn  varied  from 
5000  to  $200,  generally  approaching  to  the  higher 
limit  FestoB  («. «.  $eat  miliium  et  dueentormn) 
expreasly  deelarei  that  C.  Marius  raised  the  num- 
bers from  4000  to  6200,  bat  his  system  in  this 
r  Bpect  was  not  immediately  adopted,  for  in  the 
army  which  SuUa  led  against  Rome  to  destroy 
bis  rival,  the  six  complete  legions  (l{  rdyfiuTa 
T4\tta)  amounted  to  30,000  men  (Plut  SkUi.  d. 
Afar,  35,  but  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is 
doabtful).  In  the  war  against  Mithridates  again, 
the  30,000  men  of  Lacullus  formed  five  legions 
(Appian.  MUhr,  72).  Comparing  Plutarch  (CSe. 
36)  with  Cicero  (ad  Att,  t.  15),  we  conclude 
that  the  two  legions  ooomanded  by  the  ktter 
in  Cilicia  contained  each  6000.  Caesar  never 
specifies  in  his  Commentaries  the  number  of  men 
in  his  legions,  but  we  infer  that  the  13th  did 
not  contam  more  than  5000  (B.  C  i  7),  while 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war  (c  48,  49)  were  evidently  ineampleta.  In 
Appian,  M.  Antonius  is  represented  as  calcu* 
lating  the  amount  of  28  legions  at  upwards  of 
170,000  men,  that  is  neariy  6100  to  each  legion, 
bnt  he  seems  to  include  auxiliaries  (r&if  omrnur^ 
aofiivrnf).  During  the  first  century  the  standard 
force  was  eertainly  6000,  althoiwh  subject  to  oon- 
stant  var'atioDS  according  to  ciieimistanoes,  and 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  legion  of 
Hadrian,  if  we  can  trust  Hyginns,  was  5260,  of 
Alexander  Sevens  5000  (Lamprid.  Seo.  50),  that 
described  by  Vegetius  (iL  6),  to  whatever  period 
it  may  belong,  6100,  and  most  of  the  grammarians 
agree  upon  6000  (e.  g.  8erv.  ad  Virp.  A«$»,  vii 
274  ;  Isidor.  Orig,  ix.  S.  §  46  ;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
Xeyeiir,  but  Hesychias  gives  6666).  The  Jovi- 
ans  and  Herculeans  of  IModetian  and  Maximian 
formed  each  a  corps  of  6000  (Veget.  i  1 7>,  but 
beyond  this  we  have  no  due  to  guide  us.  If  we 
believe  the  Tdyfiara  of  Zosunus  and  the  iipiBfuu 
of  Sozomen  to  designate  the  legions  of  Honorius, 
they  must  at  that  epoch  have  been  reduced  to  a 
number  varying  from  1200  to  700. 

Number  of  Cavalry  atiaeAed  to  Uie  Legion. — 
According  to  Vairo  and  the  other  authorities  who 
describe  the  original  constitution  of  the  Icigion,  it 
oonsisted  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  The 
number  of  foot  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  gradually  increased  until  it  amounted  to 
6000,  but  the  niuiber  of  horsemen  remained  al- 
ways the  same,  except  upon  particular  occasions. 
In  those  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  where 
the  numbers  of  the  legion  are  specified,  we  find 
uniformly,  lunid  all  the  variations  with  regard  to 
the  infantry,  300  horsemen  set  down  as  the  r^^olar 
complement  (Jtutut  equitatue)  of  the  l^on. 

PolybiuM,  however,  is  at  variance  with  these  au- 
thorities, for  although  in  hu  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfiu-e  (vi.  20)  he  gives  800  as  the  number,  yet 
when  he  is  detailing  (iii.  107)  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  year  B.C.  216,  after  having  re- 
marked that  each  legion  contained  5000  infantry, 
he  adds,  that  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes  it  con- 
tained 4000  infiutiy  and  200  cavalry,  bnt  that 
upon  pressing  emergencies  it  was  increased  to 
5000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  and  this  repre- 
sentatitm  is  confirmed  by  his  review  of  the  Roman 
fomes  at  the  time  of  the  war  agunst  the  Cisalpine 
Qauls  (iu  24).    It  is  true  that  when  narrating  the 
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events  of  tho  first  Punic  War,  he  in  one  place 
(i.  16)  makes  the  legions  to  consist  of  4000  in- 
fentiy  and  800 'cavalry ;  and  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above  (il  24)  the  consular  l^ons 
amounted  to  5200  infantry  and  800  cavalry,  but 
both  of  these  were  pressing  emergencies.  The 
statements,  therefore,  of  Polvbius  iqxm  this  point 
are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  re- 
concile the  discrepancy.  There  are  two  passages 
in  the  last-named  historian  which  might  appear  to 
bear  out  the  Greek  (Liv.  xxiL  36,  xlii.  31),  bnt 
in  the  first  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Polybius,  and  in  the  second  the  best  edit- 
ors agree  in  coDsidermg  the  text  canupt,  and  that  we 
should  substitute  daeeni  pedite$  for  dnoem  eqmitee. 

When  troops  were  raised  for  a  service  which  re- 
quired special  arrangements,  the  number  of  hone- 
men  was  sometimes  increased  beyond  300.  Thua 
the  legion  despatched  to  Sardinia  in  &  a  215  (Liv. 
xxiii  84)  coDsuted  of  5000  infiuitxy  and  40O 
cavalry,  the  same  number  of  horsemen  was  at- 
tached to  a  legion  sent  to  Spain  in  &  c.  1 80  under 
Tiberius  Sempronius  (Liv.  xL  36),  and  in  b.  a 
1 69  it  was  resolved  that  the  legions  in  Spain  should 
consist  of  5000  infiintiy  aaMl  830  cavalry  (Liv. 
xliii.  112),  but  in  the  war  against  Persens  wbca 
the  infimtiy  of  the  l^ons  was  raised  to  6000  the 
cavalry  retained  the  andent  number  of  300.-  (Liv. 
xlii.  31.)  It  must  be  observed  that  these  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  cavalry  apply  only  to  the  period 
before  Af arius  ;  about  tlmt  epoch  the  system  ap- 
pears to  have  undo'gone  a  very  material  change, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  proper  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organisation  of 
the  l^on  at  the  five  periods  named  above. 

Firet  Period.  Service  Tuaiu$,^T\M  l<vion  of 
Servius  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  that  it  has  already  been  discussed  in  a 
former  article  [Comitia],  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  here  that  it  was  a  phalanx  equipped  iii 
the  Greek  fashion,  the  fhmt  ranks  being  funushed 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  their  weapone 
being  long  spears,  and  their  chief  defence  the  round 
Aigolic  shield  (eUpemi). 

Second  Period.  Tke  Or  eat  Latin  War^  ac. 
340.  —  Our  sole  authority  is  a  single  chapter  in 
Livy  (viil  8),  but  it  **  is  equalled  by  few  others  in 
compressed  richness  of  information,^  and  is  in  it- 
self sufficiently  intelligible,  although  tortured  and 
elaborately  cormpted  by  Lipsius  and  others,  who 
were  determined  to  force  it  into  harmony  with  the 
words  of  Polybius,  which  represent,  it  is  true,  most 
accurately  the  state  of  a  Roman  army,  but  of  a 
Roman  army  as  it  existed  two  centuries  siterwards. 
According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage  in  question,  the  legion  in  the  year  B.  c. 
340  had  thrown  aside  tho  arms  and  almost  en- 
tirely discarded  the  tactics  of  the  phalanx.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  in  three,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
in  five  lines.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  line,  called 
Hcutati^  consisted  of  youths  in  the  first  bloom  of 
manhood  (fioremJurenumptUtesceniimninmilitittm) 
distributed  into  fifteen  companies  or  maniples  (ma- 
R^pe/i),  a  moderate  i^Hbce  being  lef^  between  each. 
The  maniple  contained  sixty  privates,  two  centu- 
rions (fienturione$)y  and  a  standard  bearer  {verilla- 
riut)  ;  two  thirds  were  heavily  armed  and  bore 
the  eentvm  or  large  oblong  shield,  the  remainder 
carried  only  a  spear  (hcuta)  and  light  javelins 
(ffoeea).     The  second  line,  the  Principesy  was  com- 
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posed  of  men  in  the  fall  Tigoiir  of  Ufc^  divided  in 
like  manner  into  fifteen  maniplee,  all  hearil  j  aimed 
(antaft  <mmet\  and  dietingaialwd  by  the  aplendoor 
of  their  equipments  (mtigmbus  wumum  armi»\  The 
two  lines  of  the/Tostoei  and /Vim^m  taken  together 
amounted  to  thir^  maniples  and  ionned  the  AntB- 
pifamL  The  thiid  line,  the  THora,  eomposed  of 
tried  Tetsnms  (vettnmmm  milUem  tpteMm  virimiUt\ 
was  also  in  fiileen  diTisions,  but  eadi  of  these  was 
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triple,  eontaining  3  manipuli,  180  private^  6  cen- 
toriona,  and  3  fexiUarii.  In  these  triple  manipali 
the  Tetetsns  or  tfrrarw  pnmer  formed  the  front 
nmks ;  immediatelj  behind  tliem  stood  the  Rorarii, 
infoior  in  age  and  prowess  (mimm  roborii  oBlaie 
fadi9qm\  while  the  ^eocasi  or  snpemamenunes, 
less  trustworthy  than  either  (mtaMiae  fidwdoB 
MOMnM),  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear;  The 
battle  anay  may  be  thus  represented . 

15  Manipali 
of  Hastati, 
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The  fight  was  commenced  by  the  RorarH,  so 
called   because   the    light  missiles    which    they 
sniinkled  amoqg  the  foe  were  like  the  drops  which 
are  the  fixeranners  of  the  thunder  shower  (Festus 
jt.  e.  Romruu  miUU$\  who^  running  forward  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  the  antepilani,  acted  as  tirail- 
leuia  ;  when  they  were  diiren  in  they  returned  to 
their  station  b^ind  the  triarii,  and  the  battle 
bcffin  in  cameBt  by  the  onset  of  the  hastati ;  if 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  impreiuon  they  re- 
tired between  the  ranks  of  the  principes,  who  now 
advanced  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  sup- 
ported by  the  hastati,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear. 
|f  the  principes  also  &iled  to  make  an  impression, 
they  retired  through  the  openings  between  the 
maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  crouched  on  the  ground  (hence  called  tub- 
tidiara)^  but  now  arose  to  make  the  last  effort 
(whence  the  phrase  rem  ad  triarios  rediss*).    No 
longer  letainu^  the  open  order  of  the  two  first 
lines,  they  closed  up  their  nuiki  ito  as  to  present 
an  unbroken  line  of  heavy- armed  veterans  in  front, 
while  the  rorarii  and  accen«i,  pressing  up  from  be- 
hind, gave  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass,  — 
an  arxax^ement  bearing  evidence  to  a  lingering  pre- 
dilection for  the  principle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
hibiting, just  aa  we  might  expect  at  that  period, 
the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition  state.     It 
must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo^  manipulut, 
TegUimm,  although  generally   kept    distinct,    are 
throughout  the  ohapter  used  as  synonymous  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  Polybius,  when  describing  the 
maniple,  remarks  (vL  20),  koX  t^  fj^v/iioos  Uw- 
arop  indXtaay  kclL  riyna  koI  axupay  Kcd  <ntiudw. 
Livy  concludes  by  saying,  that  four  legions  were 
oommooly  levied,  each  consisting  of  5000  infimtiy 
and  300  horM.    We  must  suppose  that  he  speaks 
in  round  numbers  in  so  far  as  the  infantry  are  con- 
cerned, for  according  to  their  own  caknUations  the 
numbers  will  stand  thus :  — 

Hastati  .        .        .    15xC0  =900 

Prmcipef         .        .15x60  =    900 

Ti«ri£&c     .        .    15x3x60     =2700 
Centorionef     •  .        »    150 

VexUlaru        .        ...        «      75 
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In  deference  to  a  great  name,  we  ought  net  to 
omit  mentionii^  that  Kiebuhr  {IJitt^  ^  Jiome^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  97)  while  he  admits  that  the  text  of 
Uvy  is  sound  and  consistent  with  itself^  argues, 
we  venture  to  think,  somewhat  unreasonably,  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  excellent  materials,  and 
although  clear  at  first,  became  eventually  ocwopletely 
bewildered  and  virrote  nonsense. 

TTUrd  Period,  Po/yftttw.  —  Polybios  describes 
minutely  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the  four 
legions^  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
levied  yearly,  two  being  assigned  to  each  consul. 
It  must  be  observed  that  a  regular  consular  army 
(JuUus  eoHsataris  ejmvUnui)  no  longer  consisted  of 
Roman  legions  only,  but  as  Italy  became  gradually 
subjugatedi  the  various  states  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome  were  bound  to  fiimbh  a  contingent,  and 
the  number  of.  allies  (soon)  usually  exceeded  that 
of  citizens.  They  were,  however,  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle  field. 

L  After  the  election  of  consuls  was  concluded, 
the  fiiat  step  was  to  choose  the  twenty-four  chief 
officeis  of  the  legions,  named  tribuni  miUtym^  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  x^^'^X*'''  Of  these,  fi>ur- 
teen  were  selected  from  persons  who  had  served 
five  campaigns  of  one  year  (camua  sUpemUOf  iwuLV^ 
aievs  ffTpaTtUu)  and  were  termed  JMiiofVs  (o2  ycc^ 
rc^oi  r&r  xtAufpx''''')*  ^®  remaining  ten  (soribrest 
wpcortfirrcpoi),  from  those  who  had  aerved  for  ten 
campaigns.  The  manner  of  their  election  will  be 
explained  bdow,  when  we  treat  more  particulariy 
of  the  legionary  officers.     (Polybw  vi.  19.) 

2.  All  Roman  citizens  whose  fi>rtune  was  not 
rated  under  4000  asses  were  eligible  for  military 
service  from  the  age  of  manhood  up  to  their  fi>rty* 
sixth  year,  and  could  be  required  to  serve  for 
twentv  years  if  in  the  infimtry,  and  tot  ten  years, 
if  in  the  cavalry.  Those  whose  fortune  was  below 
the  above  sum  were  reserved  for  naval  service, 
except  in  any  case  of  great  necesslQr,  when  they 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  serve  for  the  regular 
period  in  the  infimtry. 

The  consuls  having  made  proclamation  of  a  day 
upon  which  all  Roman  citizens  eligible  for  service 
must  assemble  in  the  Capitol,  and  these  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls,  the  tribunes  were  divided  into  four 
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■ectiona,  according  to  the  order  of  their  eledtibn, 
in  the  foUowiog  maimer :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
bunes first  elected,  and  the  two  senior  tribunes  first 
elected  were  assigned  to  the  first  legion,  the  three 
juniors  and  the  three  seniors  next  in  order  to  the 
second  ;  the  four  juniors  and  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  third,  the  hut  three  juniors  and 
the  hist  three  seniors  to  the  fourth  legion.  (Polyb. 
vl  14.) 

The  tribunes  being  thus  distributed  into  four 
parties  of  six,  those  bdonging  to  each  legion  seated 
themselves  apart,  and  the  tribes  were  summoned  in 
succession  by  lot  The  tribe  whose  lot  came  out 
fint  being  called  up,  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
youths  as  nearly  matched  as  possible  in  age  and 
form ;  out  of  these  four,  the  tribimes  of  the  first 
legion  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
third  legion,  one  of  the  remaining  two,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  the  next  tribe 
being  called  up,  the  first  choice  was  given  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
those  of  the  third,  and  the  last  man  fell  to  the  first 
legion.  On  the  next  tribe  being  called  up,  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  four  legions  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  Uie  number  only,  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers.  This  process  was  continued  untU 
the  ranks  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
cordinff  to  Polybius  in  this  passage,  being  4200, 
but  when  any  danger  greater  than  usual  was  im- 
pending, 5000. 

In  ancient  times,  the  cavalry  were  not  chosen 
until  after  the  infiuitry  levy  was  concluded,  but 
when  Polybius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  in 
the  first  place  from  the  list  on  which  they  were 
enrolled  by  the  censor  according  to  their  fortune, 
and  300  were  apportioned  to  each  legion.  (Polyb. 
▼i.  20.) 

3.  The  levy  being  completed  (iriTtXtaBtttnjs 
rrjs  KaTaypcufnii\  the  tribunes  coUected  the  men 
belonging  to  their  respective  I^ions,  and  making 
one  individiud  stand  out  from  the  rest  administered 
to  him  an  oath  (i^opKlCova-iy)  ^  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
command  of  his  officers.^*  (Sacrcanenimn  s.  Jusju- 
rttndum  mUUare,  Cic.  ds  Off.  l  11  ;  Li  v.  xxii.  38  ; 
tacramenio  milites  adigere  s.  rogare,  Liv.  vii.  1 1  ; 
i/OcramerUum  8.  sacramerUo  dicere^  Fest.  ».  v. ; 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23  ;  Liv.  ii.  24,  iv.  53  ;  Oell.  xvL  4.) 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
one,  and  swore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismissed,  a 
day  and  place  having  been  appointed  where  each 
legion  was  to  assemble  without  arms.  (Polyb.  tl 
21  ;  Caes.  B»  C.  I  76.)  The  words  uttered  by 
each  soldier  after  the  first  were  probably  simply 
**  idem  in  me,"  (see  Fest  s.  v.  Praejuraiione*), 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  towns  in  Italy  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  firoro  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  levied  their  troops 
and  administered  the  oath  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Romans,  and  then  sent  them  forth  after 
appointing  a  commander  and  a  pay-master  (Apxavra 
KoU  fiKreoMrriv).  •  [Socil]     (Polyb.  vi  21.) 

5.  The  soldiers  having  again  assembled,  the  men 
belonging  to  each  lc!gion  were  separated  into  four 
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divisfons  ;  and  here,  we  must  remark  inpaasing, 
that  Polybius  has  fallen  into  a  slight  inconsistency, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  he  fixes  the 
number  of  the  legicaa.  when  he  wrote,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstanoes,  at  4200,  in  describing  the 
arrangMuents  which  follow  he  suppoaes  it  to  con- 
sist  of  4000  only  (vL  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  yoni^est  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  fbnn  the  Vdiies  (Tpoir^fidx^ 
Tpoff^o^pQi\  or  skirmishers  of  the  l^ion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  came  next  in  age  (or 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  the  preceding  but 
more  wealUiy^-the  words  of  Polybius  are  not  very 
distinct)  formed  the  HatUxH  {'A<rr^oi\ 

(3)  Twelve  hundred,  consisting  of  those  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  form^  the  Prmdpet 
(UplyKtirts). 

(4)  Six  hundred,  oonsisdng  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  Driarii  {TptdauH), 

When  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  ex- 
ceeded 4000,  the  first  three  divisions  were  increased 
proportionally,  but  the  somber  of  the  Triarii  re- 
mained always  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  was  as  follows : — • 

For  defensive  armour  the  Velites  were  furnished 
with  a  plain  head-piece  {\vr^  irfpucc^oAa/y), 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  (Xu- 
«ccfay)  or  any  similar  material,  and  a  strong  circular 
buckler  (parma — irdpfiii\  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  sword  (/Jtdx€i^ta\ 
and  the  light  javelin  (haata  veUtarit — ypiia^s)^ 
the  shaft  of  wMch  {hakUe — rh  ^ikor)  was  gene- 
rally two  cubits  (9i'wiiixv\  that  is,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  hi  thickness  a  finger^s  breadth  (r^ 
9h  vdx^t  SoicTvAiaiov),  s.  a.  about  *7584  of  an  inch ; 
the  iron  point  a  span  in  length  (rh  Zh  Kimpw  <nn- 
datumoy\  i,  e.  about  nine  inches,  hammered  out  so 
fine  that  it  was  of  necessity  bent  at  the  first  cast, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  hurled  back  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour 
(iroyoirXfa),  consisting  of  shield,  hehnet,  breast- 
plate, and  greave.  Their  shield,  termed  SetOum 
(l^vp€6s),  was  formed  of  two  rectangular  boards 
from  four  feet  to  four  feet  three  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  the  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  outer  surfitce  was 
then  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
calf*s  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  curvature  was 
given  to  the  whole,  the  convexity  being  turned 
outwards.  The  upper  and  under  edge  was 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rim  {at^povw  ffta\»fm\ 
the  former,  timt  it  might  resist  the  downward 
stroke  of  a  sword  ;  the  latter,  that  it  might  not  be 
injured  by  restmg  upon  the  groimd.  In  addition, 
it  was  still  further  fortified  by  an  iron  boss  (atih^pa 
K^yxos),  which  served  to  render  it  more  secure 
against  blows  from  stones,  agunst  thrusts  from  the 
long  pikes  of  the  phalanx,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
heavy  missiles.  [See  a  figure  of  the  Scutum 
under  that  article]  One  leg  was  protected  by  a 
greave  {ocrea — xapcucrfifus),  and  the  head  by  a 
bronze  helmet  (galea — ircpiicc^aXaia  xaXjc^),  with 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  black  feathers, 
standing  erect  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  so  that  the  casque-  add^  greatly  to  the 
apparent  stature  and  imposing  *  caniage  of  the 
soldier.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hastati  wore 
in  frtmt  of  their  breast  a  brass  plate  nine  inches 
square,  which  was  called  the  Hearl-^preaerwr  (icap- 
Sio^^XaO  ;    but  those   whose    fortune  exceeded 
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100,000  asgcfi  bad  complete  ciiinmes  of  cham> 
umoor  (forieat — aXwriBiarobs  3fi&f»i}«raf). 

The  offeiuiTe  weapons  of  the  Haitati  consisted 
of  a  sword  and  hesvT  jarelins.  The  sword,  which 
was  girded  on  the  right  side,  had  a  strong  straight 
blade,  doable'Cdged,  and  shaip-pointed,  being  thus 
calcolated  both  for  catting  and  thrusting.  It  was 
enUed  a  Spanish  sword  (jjuixcupa  *l€riptKifi\  in  con- 
tiadistinction  to  the  Gaulish  sword,  which  was  a 
cutting  sword  onlj.  Each  man  carried  in  his 
hand  two  of  those  heavy  missiles,  called  pila  by 
the  Latins,  &r<ro(  by  the  Greeks,  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Roman 
infimtiy.  The  shaft  of  these  was  in  erery  case 
four  and  a  half  feet  (three  cabits)  long,  and  the 
barbed  iron  head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this 
extended  half  way  down  the  shaft  to  which  it 
was  attached  with  extreme  care  (Polyb.  ti.  28),  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  weapon  was  alK)ttt 
six  fieet  nine  inches.  The  shaft  varied  both  in 
fbnn  and  thickness — in  form  it  was  sometimes 
cylindrical,  tometimes  quadrangular — in  the 
heaviest,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  the 
breadth  across  one  of  the  flat  sides  was  about  three 
inches  (vaXmaTtaioy  ftxovcri . . .  r^v  hdfurpoy). 

The  equipment  of  the  Prindpes  and  the  Triarii 
was  in  every  respect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hastati,  except  that  the  latter  carried  pikes  {kadae 
•—fS^ara)  instead  of  pUa.  (Pdyb.  ri.  21,  22, 
S3L  For  more  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  equipment,  consult  G  alxa, 
H^ffrjL,  LoxicA,  Scutum,  Pabva,  &&) 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  addition  to 
Us  armour  and  weapons  the  legionary,  when  in 
marehing  order,  usually  carried  provisions  for  a 
fbrtoight  at  least,  and  three  or  four  stakes,  used  in 
foimiog  the  palisade  of  the  camp,  besides  various 
tools,  an  enumeratiaii  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Joaephus.  (B.  •/.  iiL  5.  §  5.)  The  Roman  writers 
frequently  allude  with  pride  to  the  powers  of  en- 
dnimee  exhibited  by  their  countrymen  in  sup- 
porting with  ease  such  overwhelming  loads  ;  and 
Polybios  draws  a  contrast  between  the  Italian 
md  the  Greek  soldier  in  this  respect  little  fovour- 
able  to  the  energy  of  the  latter.  (See  Cic  T\ueuL 
il  16.,  which  is  the  locua  daa$Um;  Polyb.  xviiL 
]  ;  cosnp.  V^et.  L  19  ;  from  Liv.  EpiL  IriL  it 
appean  that  Scipio  trained  his  men  to  carry  food 
for  thirty  days,  and  seven  stakes  each  —  double 
theusoai  burden.) 

6.  The  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  were  each 
divided  into  ten  companies  called  MampuU^  to 
which  Polybius  gives,  as  equivalents,  the  three 
terraa  rAyiiOy  mrtipa,  ffTifiaia,  The  Velites  were 
not  divided  into  companies,  but  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii 

7.  Befofe  the  dirision  of  the  three  classes  into 
maniples,  officen  were  appointed  inferior  to  the 
tribunes.  Thirtf  men  were  chosen  by  merit,  ten 
from  the  ITastat),  ten  from  the  Principes,  and  ten 
from  the  Triarii  ;  and  this  first  choice  being  com- 
plefad,  thirty  more  in  like  manner.  These  sixty 
officers,  of  whom  twenty  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  classes,  and  distributed  equally  among 
the  maniples,  were  named  OMfvnbfiet,  ot  ordimtm 
dwctorts  (xcrrvp/orarcT,  ra^idpxo'X  "^^  ®^^  ^^  ^® 
sixty  chose  for  himself  a  lieutenant  (optio),  who, 
being  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  company  while  the 
centurion  vraa  at  the  head,  was  named  olpoySs 
(I  e.  Teryidudar)  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  in  each 
maniple  there  were  two  centurions  and  two  op- 
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tiones.  Farther,  the  centurions  selected  out  of 
each  maniple  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous 
men  as  standard  bearers  (eem/Jont,  sifftti/eri,  ini- 
Itaut^poi),  The  first  elected  centurion  of  the 
whole  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council  (irwtBpiov 
Kotwrnw^T)^  and  in  each  maniple  the  first  chosen 
commanded  the  right  division  of  the  maniple,  and 
the  other  the  left.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  of 
the  maniple  was  called,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
cemtwria^  but  it  is  not  specificaUy  noticed  here  by 
Polybius.     (Polyb.  vi.  24.) 

8.  The  cavaliy  were  divided  into  ten  troops 
{twrmae^  iXai\  and  out  of  each  of  these  three  of- 
ficers were  chosen,  named  deeuricnes  {Ixdpx^X 
who  named  three  lieutenants  (optione*^  oitpayoi). 
In  each  troop  the  decurio  first  chosen  commanded 
the  whole  troop,  and  failing  him,  the  second. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavalry  was  originally 
adapted  solely  to  secure  great  ease  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  Hence  they  wore  no  breastplate,  but 
were  clad  in  a  single  garment  girded  tight  round 
their  bodies  ;  their  shields  were  formed  simply  of 
an  ox^  hide,  were  incopable  of  withstanding  a 
strong  blow,  and  were  readily  damaged  by  wet  ; 
their  kinces  (Mpeera)  were  so  light  and  the  shaft 
so  thin,  that  they  vibrated  from  the  action  of  the 
horse  ;  oould  not  be  directed  to  their  object  with  a 
steady  aim,  and  were  constantly  snapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  rapid  motion.  Moieovery 
not  being  frurnished  with  a  point  at  both  ends, 
th^  served  for  <me  thrust  only,  by  which  they 
wore  broken,  and  then  became  useless.  In  tlM 
time  of  Polybius,  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Greek  equipment,  —  a  breastplate,  a  solid  buckler, 
and  a  strong  tpear,  fiishioned  m  such  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  was  held  was  so  far  pointed 
as  to  be  available  in  case  of  necessity. 

9.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  thus  divided  and 
officered,  the  tribunes  having  given  the  different 
classes  instructions  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
they  were  to  provide,  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes,  having  first  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  as- 
semble again  on  a  day  and  in  a  place  fixed  by  the 
consuL  Then  and  there  accordmgly  they  did  as- 
semble, no  excuse  for  absence  being  admitted  ex- 
cept inevitable  necessi^  or  the  appearance  of  evil 
omens. 

10.  The  infimtry  furnished  by  the  »ocn  was  for 
the  most  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Roman  le- 
gions, tile  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  as  numerous,  and 
the  whole  were  dirided  equally  between  the  two 
consular  armies.  Each  consul  named  twelve  su- 
perifNT  officers,  who  were  termed  Prae/hcH  Sochrum 
(irpa(^<icroi),  and  corresponded  to  the  legionary 
tribunes.  A  selection  was  then  made  of  the  best 
men,  to  the  extent  of  <me  fifth  of  the  infontry  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry  ;  these  were  formed  into  a 
separate  corps  under  the  name  of  eaiiraordnuirn^ 
and  on  the  march  uid  in  the  camp  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul.  The  remainder 
were  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and  were 
styled  respectively  the  Deaetera  Ala  and  the  Sinisira 
Ala  (KoXowri  rhfjikv  9t^thtf  rh  8*  §w6yvfiov  K^pas). 

[ALiL] 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  resard  to  the  number  of  cavalry  furnished  by 
the  allies.  Polybius  (iiu  107)»  when  giving  a 
sketeh  of  the  Roman  forces  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  after  stating  that  the  legion  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  consisted  of  4000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry,  but  that  in  circumstances  of  pe> 
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culiar  difRcol^  and  danger  it  wu  augmented  fo 
5000  infantiy  and  300  cavalry,  adds  distinctly 
that  the  allies  supplied  a  force  of  infontiy  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  as  many 
cavalry  (rw  Si  <rvfifidxi*tff  rh  fjAy  rwf  irc^fty 
ir\yfioi  wdpuroy  toiowi  rots  *Pwfiauco7s  arpegrO' 
v^Sois,  T^  8i  TWf  /nr^ofK  ifs  Mwaif  rpiitKiiruip), 
When  treating  mote  formally  of  the  same  subject 
(vi  26)  he  repeats  the  above  observation  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  when  he  .came  to  rh  8i  rwr 
brw^^v  TpirXdaiov^  many  of  the  MSS.  present 
hwXdffioy  ;  and  a  little  further  on  (vi.  30),  in  the 
passage  where  he  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  a  camp,  his  expres- 
sions, when  interpreted  according  to  their  natural 
meaning  and  their  connection  with  the  preceding 
clause,  must  signify  that  the  total  number  of  the 
allied  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  Romans,  vid 
not,  as  the  Latin  translation  attached  to  the  edition 
of  Schweighaeuser  haa  it,  double  that  of  the 
Romans  q/ler  deducting  one-third  for  the  extra- 
ordinarii  equites.  Livy,  when  referring  to  the 
position  of  afiairs  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  before  the  great  Latin  war  of  &  c.  340,  after 
specifying  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  adds  (viiL  8)  **  alterum  tantum  ex  Latino 
delectu  adjiciebatur."  When  recounting  the  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  Cannae,  although  he 
appears  to  allude  directly  to  the  narrative  of  Po- 
lybius  and  to  copy  hia  words,  he  contrndicta  him 
directly  with  re^ird  to  the  allied  cavalry  (xxii. 
36),  **  socii  duplicem  numerum  equitum  daront.** 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  (b.  c  189),  when  four 
legions  were  raised,  the  socii  were  required  to  con- 
tribute 15,000  in&ntry  and  1200  cavahry  (xxxviiu 
35  X  and  nine  years  afterwards  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  army  of  four  legions  **  et 
iocium  Latini  nominis,  quantut  utnipv  wanenu^ 
quindecim  millia  peditum  et  octingenti  equites^ 
(xl.  36),  which  exactly  corremonds  with  what  we 
read  in  a  former  cluster  (u.  18).  The  truth 
aeemi  to  be,  that  although  the  contingent  which 
each  state  was  bound  to  furnish,  was  fixed  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  tax  all  the  al- 
lies to  the  full  extent,  and  hence  the  senate  used 
their  discretion  as  to  the  precise  number  to  be 
supplied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  confederates  to  Roman 
ciUzens  becoming  of  course  gradually  larger  as 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  sway  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  cities  and  districts.  (See  Lips,  dt 
Mm,  Rom.  iL  7.) 

1 1.  Agnun  atLUt«  of  Monk. — The  Extraordinarii 
Pediies  led  the  van  followed  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  infantry  of  the  allies  and  the  baggage  of  these 
two  divisions  ;  next  came  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
with  its  baggage  following ;  next  the  other  Roman 
l^on  with  its  own  baggage,  and  that  of  the  left 
wmg  of  the  allies,  who  Nought  up  the  rear.  The 
different  corps  of  cavalry  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately  behind  the  infiintry  to  which  they  were 
attached,  sometunes  rode  on  the  flanks  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pie- 
venting  them  from  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
rehension  of  an  attack  from  behind,  the  only 
ge  in  the  above  ordw  consisted  in  making  the 
Extraordinarii  bring  up  the  rear  instead  of  leaiding 
the  van.  As  far  as  the  position  of  the  two  legions 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  allies,  was  concerned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  legion,  and  the  wing  which  took  the 
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lead  upon  one  day  should  fidl  behind  upon  the  n^xt 
day,  in  order  that  each  in  turn  might  have  the 
advantage  of  arriving  first  at  the  watering  places 
and  fresh  pastures.  When  marching  m  open 
ground  where  an  attack  on  the  flanks  iras  antici- 
pated, a  different  disposition  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  marched  in 
three  columns  parsllel  to  each  otbtt,  the  baggage 
of  the  first  mani]Jes  took  the  kad,  the  baggage  of 
the  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  first 
and  second  maniples,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  the 
baggage  in  each  case  preceding  the  manipte  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attack  was  made  then 
the  soldiers  wheeling  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  and  advancing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  steps,  by  this  simple  and 
easily  executed  movement  presented  at  once  an 
even  fr<mt  to  the  oiemy,  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

Generally,  when  advancing  through  a  country 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
onset,  the  troops,  insteaid  of  proceeding  in  a  loose 
stripling  column,  were  kept  together  in  dose 
compact  bodies  r^y  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  hence  an  army  under  these 
circumstances  was  said  Offmme  quadraio  incedere, 
(e.  p.  Sail.  Jug.  105  ;  Senec.  £p.  59  ;  comp.  Cic. 
PhiL  il  42,  V.  7.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Polybius,  at  the  outset, 
promises  an  account  of  the  order  of  march,  of  the 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
armies  (vopstos,  arparow^Mas^  iropcnrd^eif  ;  Ag- 
fMa,  Ccutroy  Adet)  ;  but  that  while  he  has  re- 
deemed his  pledge  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
he  has  left  the  last  topic  untouched,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  included  in  a  section  now  lost  It  is,  more- 
over, comparatively  speaking,  a  subject  of  little 
consequence,  for  while  we  know  Uiat  a  camp  waa 
always  the  same  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  ord«r  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  engagement  must  have 
varied  materially  in  almost  every  contest,  depend- 
ing necessarily  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  on  the  aspect  assumed  by  the  foe. 

Some  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  term  Agmen  PUatum  as  distinguished  from 
Agmen  QModratum.  The  explanation  quoted  from 
Varro  by  Servius  {Ad  Virg.  Am.  xii.  121),  ^^Qmd" 
txUunif  quod  immixtis  etiam  jumentis  inoedit,  ut 
ubivis  possit  considere:  pilabany  quod  sine  ju- 
mentis incedit,  sed  inter  se  densum  est»  quo  fiici- 
lius  per  iniquiora  loca  tramittatur,*^  has  not  been 
considered  satisfiictory,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
imderstand  how  Varro,  himself  a  soldier,  should 
have  been  inaccurate  upon  such  a  point  Whera 
the  phrase  occurs  in  poetry  as  in  the  passage  in 
Viigil  referred  to  above  (comp.  Martial  x.  48  \  it 
probably  denotes  merely  **  columns  bristlix^  with 
spears." 

Polybius  being  our  most  copious  and  pure  source 
of  information,  before  passing  on  to  the  fourth 
period,  it  may  be  fitting  to  enter  more  fiilly  upon 
certain  topics  which  he  has  either  touched  very 
lightly  or  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, moke  a  few  remarks :  —  1.  On  the  levying 
of  soldiers.  2.  On  the  divisicm  of  the  legion  as  a 
body  into  cohorts,  maniples,  and  centuries^  of 
which  the  cohort  and  the  century  are  not  named 
by  Polybius  in  the  above  description.  3.  On  the 
distribution  of  the  soldiers  into  Triarii^  Primo^pu^ 
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ffaaiaiii  VelUeSj  Aittepiiam^  AnUsigmmi^  &£.,  and 
on  the  original  import  of  these  tenna^  4.  On  the 
offioen  of  the  legion,  the  tribunes,  the  centurions 
and  sobaltems. 

1.  TV  lew  (debclus^  Kwraypa4^)  was  nsnaUy 
beki  m  the  Oupitol  (Llv.xxvi.  31)  by  the  consuls 
seated  on  their  chairs  of  state  (poniis  ielUa^  Liy. 
tii.  11);  but  sometinies  in  the  Campus  Martius 
(Dioayi.  TiiL  87),  which  was  beyond  the  juris- 
diciien  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  who,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth  especially,  fre- 
quently inteifered  to  prevent  an  army  fnm.  being 
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Aeoording  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
none  were  enrolled  in  the  legion,  except  freebom 
dttzens-(tii^itt)  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
wider  the  age  of  forty-six,  possessing  the  amount 
of  fntane  specified  above  (QelL  x.  28) ;  but  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  these  condidons  were 
not  iusiated  upon.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  during  the  second  Punic  war,  it 
was  at  one  time  ordained,  that  lads  under  seven- 
teen might  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  that 
their  time  should  be  allowed  to  count  just  as  if 
they  had  attained  to  the  legal  age  (Liv.  xxv.  5), 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  for  the  campaign  agMnst  Perseus,  the 
senate  decraed  that  no  one  under  fif^  should  be 
excused  lh>m  enlisting  (Liv.  xliL  33).  Moreover, 
not  only  were  all  freebom  citizens  without  dis- 
tioction  of  fortune  called  oat  on  such  occasions,  but 
even  freedmen  were  armed  (Liv.x.  21,  xxii.  11)  ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  thousand 
slaves  who  had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
fight  Ibr  the  republic,  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  formed  into  two  l^ons,  who,  under  the  name 
of  VUonei^  displayed  great  Inravery,  and  eventually 
earned  their  freedom  (Liv.  xxii.  57). 

In  moments  of  sudden  panic  or  when  the  neces- 
sity was  so  pressing  as  to  admit  of  not  a  moment^s 
delay,  all  formalities  were  dispensed  with,  and 
eveiy  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  summoned 
to  join  in  warding  off  the  threatened  danger,  a 
force  raised  under  such  circumstances  being  termed 
subitaHnu  s.  tumuUuarim  exercUus  {Sulniarii  nU- 
BteSy  Liv.  iii.  4,  xli.  17 ;  SubUarws  eeoercUm,  iii. 
30  ;  L^ame9  stdntarioB  ttmnlUu  eaM$a  teripkie^ 
xxxi,  2,  xL  26  ;  TumuUauuiu^  ewercUui  raptim 
eotuetyOaSy  viii.  11 ;  Legkmea  titnmUuaria$  acriberet^ 
zL26). 

If  dtiiens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
fiot^six  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  their  names 
or  oontnmaciously  refused  to  come  forward,  they 
might  be  punished  in  various  ways,  —  by  fin^ 
by  imprisonment,  by  stripes,  by  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
lieing  sold  as  daves  (Dionys.  viii.  87  ;  Liv.  vii  4  ; 
VaiT.  ap.  GeU.  xi  1,  ap.  Non.  «.«.  Tenebrionem; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  4).  At  the  same  time,  causes 
might  be  allied  which  were  recognised  as  forming 
a  Intimate  around  for  exemption  (vacaHo  juata 
militiaa).  Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  ftill 
period  of  twenty  years  in  the  infimtry  or  ten  in 
cavalry,  were  relieved  fitom  further  service,  air 
though  they  might  still  be  within  the  regular  age  ; 
and  so,  in  like  manna',  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
any  grievous  malady,  or  disabled  by  any  personal 
defiset,  or  ei^aged  in  any  sacred  or  civil  offices 
which  required  their  constant  attendance ;  but 
these  and  similar  {deas,  alUiough  sustained  und^ 
ordinaiy  arcamstanoes»  might  be  rendered  void  by 


a  decree  of  the  senate  ^  ne  vacationes  valerent,^ 
and  hence  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Aemiliiu  Mamercinus.,  then  consul,  was  instructed 
**  scribere  exercitum  sine  nlla  vacationis  venia  ** 
(Liv.  viii.  20),  and  one  of  the  measures  urged  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  in  the  contest  with  Autonius 
was  *^  delectum  haberi  sublatis  vacationibus^* 
{PkUipp,  V.  12).  So,  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  enrolled,  failed  to  appear  at  the  place  of 
muster  appointed  by  the  consul,  his  absence  might 
be  justified  by  various  **  cxcusationes,**  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Oellius  (xvi.  4),  the  most 
important  being  severe  bodily  ailment  {morbug 
xmticia)  ;  the  death  of  a  near  relation  {/unusJU- 
foiUare)  ;  the  obligation  of  performing  a  stated 
sacrifice  (taarifidum  annivenaruun),  or  some  other 
religious  impediment 

While  those  who  had  served  for  the  stipuhited 
period  were  entitled  to  immunity  for  the  future, 
even  although  within  the  legal  age,  jmd  were  styled 
EmeriHy  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
some  passages  in  the  classics,  that  persons  who  had 
not  completed  their  regular  term  within  the  usuul 
limits,  might  be  forced,  if  required,  to  serve  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty  ( Liv.  xxvii. 
11,  xliL  34  ;  Senec.<id  brev.  Vit,  cap.  ult. ;  QuintiL 
ix.  2.  §  85).  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  when  the  legions  became 
permanent,  the  soldier  who  had  served  his  full 
time  received  a  regular  discharge  {vuBsio)  together 
with  a  bounty  {praemium)  in  money  or  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  jurists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  discharge : — 1 .  Mistio  honssta^  granted  for  length 
of  service.  2.  Miano  ooafssorio,  in  consequence  oii 
bad  health.  3.  Missio  IgnonUnioaa^  when  a  man 
was  drummed  out  for  bad  conduct  (Maoer  in  Dig. 
49.  tit  16.  s.  13;  Ulpian  in  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  2, 
comp.  Hirt  B.A.  54  ;  Suet  JuL  69,  OcUxo.  24). 
It  frequently  happened  that  emeriti  were  induced 
to  continue  in  the  ranks,  either  from  attachment  to 
the  person  of  the  general  or  from  hopes  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian«  B,  C.  v.  3),  auul  were  then 
called  teteraniy  or  when  they  joined  an  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  special  invitation  evocati  {kva- 
KXlrroi^  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  Dion  Cassius  states 
{1,0.)  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  were 
first  employed  by  Octavianus,  when  he  called  out 
(&ir€Kd\€(rcy)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid 
him  against  Antonius,  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  65,  B,  C  i.  17, 
iii.  88.)  [Evocatl]  They  must  in  no  way 
be  confounded  with  the  volunteers  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  description  of  a  Roman  camp 
(ririr  rmv  iBiXomitbv  ffrpar€vofA4imy  r^  r&v 
bwdrcnt  xctf^tTi),  who  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  personal  suite  of  the 
general.  (Comp.  Sallust  Jug.  84.)  We  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  the  Veterani  and 
the  changes  introduce  by  Augustus  with  regard 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  speak  of  the 
VetiUarii,  who  belcmg  to  our  fifth  period. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  division  of 
the  legion  into  Cohortes,  McatiptiU^  Ceniuriae, 
Signck,  Ordines,  ConttUfemia, 

Cobortes. — It  will  be  observed  that  Polybius 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Cohort^  a  division  of  the 
legion  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Hence  Salmasius  and  other  distinguished  scholars 
have  supposed  that  the  cohort  had  no  existence 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  and  although  named  by 
Livy  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
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the  kingi  (ii.  1 1 ),  and  repeatedly  afWrwaidi  (c  g. 
aczm.  1^  41)  he  may  be  sapposed  to  speak  pro- 
lepticaUj.  But  in  a  quotation  pretcrred  bj  A. 
Gelliua  (N,  A,  xvL  4)  from  the  treatise  De  Re 
MUiiari  of  Cinciiu,  who  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  Cinctus  Alimentoa,  the  annalist  contemporaiy 
with  Hannibal,  we  find  the  cohort  not  only  named 
but  specifically  defined.  In  Itgione  tunt  eaUuriae 
$exaginla^  manipuli  triginta^  eohortu  deeem ;  and 
Polybitts  himself  uses  the  Latin  word  Ko6pTu 
twice  in  his  history  of  Scipio's  Spanish  campaigns 
(xi.  23,  83),  giving  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
an  explanation  of  the  term,  iced  Aotf^v . . .  rptts 
tnr^tpas^  rovro  Zh  KoXttrcu  rh  cirrayfta  rwfir^^Wf 
irapk  'Ptffuuois  Ko6fms  . . .  where  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Polybius  uses  the  words  tcCt/io, 
mifuda^  and  mr^ipn  indifferently,  to  denote  the 
maniple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Greek 
writers  generally  designate  the  maniple  by  >^xo9^ 
and  almost  invariably  employ  (nrtlpa  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  eohorg.  Hence  considerable  confusion 
is  apt  to  arise ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  his  de- 
scription of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  marshalled 
his  army  at  Zoma  unintelligible  by  translating  riu 
axtlpcu  in  the  text  of  Polybius  by  ookortei  instead 
otmampulM  (Liv.  xxx.  33  ;  Polyb.  xv.  9)  ;  while 
Polybius  himself  is  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in 
the  same  chapter  when  he  uses  the  expression  reus 
r&y  ypoff^iMXOfy  <nrftpais,  for  the  ypwr^fjuixot 
or  Velites  were  not  divided  into  maniples,  as  he 
most  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  were  classified 
as  Velites,  Hastati,  Principes  and  Triarii,  the  co- 
hort contained  one  maniple  of  each  of  the  three  latter 
denominations,  together  with  their  complement  of 
Velites,  so  that  when  the  legion  contained  4000, 
each  cohort  would  consist  of  60  Triarii,  120 
Principes,  120  Hastati,  and  100  Velites,  in  all 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  legion  being  always 
ten  (Cincius,  L  c  ;  Cic.  Philip,  iv.  27 ;  the  words 
of  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  47,  are  evidently  corrupt), 
and  the  cohorts,  during  the  republic,  being  all 
equal  to  each  other,  the  strength  of  the  cohort 
varied  from  time  to  time  with  the  strength  of  the 
legion,  and  thus  at  different  periods  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  regularly 
numbered  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  fizat 
century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort 
was  the  guardian  of  the  eagle,  and  hence  the  first 
cohort  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  rest  (Caes.  &  C  iii.  64, 
Cic.  ad  AtLv.  20.)  From  some  expressions  in  the 
description  given  by  Caesar  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  it  has  been  inferred  that  even  then  the  first 
cohorts  in  the  legions  were  more  numerous  than 
the  rest ;  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  when  th^^  wore  termed  eohorte$  miiUariaSy 
and  contained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  legion  described  by  Hyginus  amounted 
to  5280  men,  divided  into  ten  cohorts ;  and  of 
these,  the  fint,  which  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  960  men,  while  the  remaining  nine 
had  480  each. 

The  word  cohort  lasted  as  long  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  even  longer,  for  not  only  does  Ammianus 
(xxi.  1 3,  xxiiL  5)  speak  of  centuries  and  cohorts 
in  the  army  of  Julian,  but  cohors^  as  a  military 
term,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  But 
althouffh  eohoriu  is  found  occasionally  in  the  wri- 
ters of  the  later  empire,  they  fi>r  the  most  part 
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prefer  the  somewhat  vague  term  mtmuri,  which 
appears  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Cicero  (adFam,  xi  10,  xiL  13).  Numen 
seems  to  have  signified  stricUy  the  muster  roll, 
whence  the  phrases  n/erre  in  numero$y  distribuere 
in  nwnerot  (Plin.  Ep,  iiL  8,  x.  30,  31),  and  thus 
served  to  denote  any  body  of  legionaries.  In  the 
Digest  and  the  two  Codes  it  is  used  sometimes  for 
a  century,  sometimes  for  a  cohort ;  by  Suetonius 
( Veq>a9,  6)  for  a  detachmmt  selected  from  three 
different  legions.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  restricted  to 
legionaries,  for  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  Nnmenn 
Briitmum  (Orell.  1627),  Nwmeri  Dalmatarttm 
(Grut  dxxviiL;  OrelL  3410),  while  Ammianus 
applies  it  to  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  to 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  legionaries  (xxiii.  2).  In 
like  manner  the  later  Greeks  introduced  iLptBfuH 
or  poufttpol  for  eo&oftM,  the  former  being  the  ex- 
planation given  by  St  Chxysostom  in  his  exposition 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  for  the  word 
(nrtlpas^  while  Suidas  interprets  tnrtlpai  by  pqv- 
/Atpa, 

Whenever  Oohon  occurs  in  the  Latin  classics  in 
connection  with  the  legion,  it  always  signifies  a 
specific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  very  fi^ 
quently  found,  in  the  general  sense  of  baHalion^  to 
denote  troops  altogether  distinct  firom  the  legion. 
Thus  in  Livy  (iv.  39)  it  is  applied  to  a  body  of 
dismounted  cavabry,  to  the  force  of  the  allies 
(aiarias  oohortes^  x.  40,  41 ;  oohon  Pdigna^  xxv. 
14  ;  eohorUm  Manorum^  xxziiL  36,  &c),  to  the 
troops  of  an  enemy  (viL  7,  x.  40,  xxx.  36),  with 
various  other  modifications  ;  and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  speak  under  our  fifth  period  of  Cokorln 
praetorianae^  Cohorts  pedHatae,  Cuhortes  squitaiae^ 
and  sereral  others. 

Mampulus. — The  original  meanmgof  this  word, 
which  is  clearly  derived  from  momw,  was  a  hamd' 
fid  or  witp  qfiay^ttrawy/emy  or  the  iika^  and  this, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard  in 
the  days  of  Romulus  — 

Pertica  suspensos  portabat  longa  maniplos 
Undo  maniplaris  nomina  miles  habet 

(Ovid.  F«<.  ill  117;  compare  Plut  Rotn,  8) 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  body  of  soldien  serving 
under  the  same  ensign  (see  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8,  vL  85. 
who  connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  wtimu): 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  companies  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  mampuli^  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  common  soldiers  of  the  legion 
were  desi^ated  as  manipularts  or  memipularii, 
terms  equivalent  to  gregarii  miUtet,  By  whom 
this  momentous  innovation  upon  the  tactics  of  a 
Roman  army  was  first  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  ;  but  from  the  remark 
of  Livy  (viii.  8),  that  a  change  in  the  equipment 
of  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  took  place  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Plutarch  {CamUL  40),  we  ouiy 
conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
in  port  at  least  by  the  greatest  general  of  whom 
the  infant  republic  could  boost  —  Camilloa. 

When  the  phalanx  was  first  broken  up,  it  ap- 
pears (Liv.  viii.  8)  that  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  contained  fif- 
teen maniples  ;  but  before  the  second  Punic  war 
(see  Cincius,  as  quoted  by  Gell.  above)  the  num- 
ber of  maniples  in  each  of  these  classes  was  la- 
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daced  to  ten,  as  stated  by  Polybius.  Hence  it 
it  eeej  to  calculate  the  number  of  soldien  in  each 
maniple,  according  to  the  vaiy ing  numbers  in  the 
leg^ion,  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Triarii  never  exceeded  600,  and  that  the  Velites 
were  not  divided  into  maniples,  but  distributed 
equally  among  the  heavy -armed  companies. 

Some  writers,  especially  Le  Beau,  in  his  '^  M^- 
moires  **  on  the  Legion,  maintun  that,  after  the 
distinctions  between  the  Hastatii  Principes  and 
Tiiarii  were  abolished,  and  the  legion  was  mar- 
shalled in  cohorts,  the  division  into  maniples  was 
Qo  longer  practised,  and  that  the  term  nuunpulia 
mast  from  Uiia  time  be  understood  to  indicate  either 
B  small  number  of  men  indefinitely,  or  a  mass  of 
ten  soldiers  quartered  in  the  same  tent  No  one, 
however,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  words  of 
Caesar  **  adeo  ut  paucis  mutatis  centurionibus, 
iidem  ordines,  manipulique  constarent  ^  (B.  C  ii. 
28,  comp.  B.  G.  iL  25,  vl  83),  and  of  Tacitns, 
'*aisistentem  concionem  quia  permixta  videbatur 
diseedere  in  manipulos  jubet  ^  i^Ann,  i.  34),  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  explicit  expressions  of 
Ammianus,  **omnes  centurias  et  manipulos  et  co- 
hortes  in  concionem  convocabat^  (xxi.  13.  §  9), 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  words  in  two  other 
passages  (xvii.  13.  §  25,  xxiii.  5.  §  15),  can  doubt 
that  the  manipulus  continued  to  the  very  last  to 
funn  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  legion. 
Indeed,  ^e  whole  system  of  classifying  and  naming 
the  centurions  upon  which  Le  Beau  himself  be- 
stows so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
apoQ  any  other  supposition.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  manipulus  must  sometimes 
he  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  when  Tacitus  gives 
tfaii  name  to  the  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
into  Asia  by  Nero,  for  the  puipose  of  putting  Plautus 
to  death.  {Ann,  xiv.  58,  69,)  As  to  the  identity 
of  manipulus  and  contubemium^  no  doubt  Vegetius 
states  yeiy  distinctly  that  the  centuries  were  divided 
into  oontiAerma^  and  adds  *^  contubemium  autem 
manipulos  vocabatur,"  but  an  assertion  proceeding 
from  such  a  source  is  as  worthless  as  the  etymology 
hy  which  it  is  followed  up. 

Ceniuriae,  —  The  distribution  of  soldiers  into 
<M<t(ria6  must  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  Rome.  Plutarch,  as  noticed  above,  speaks  of 
the  force  led  by  Romulus  against  Amulius  as 
formed  of  centnries ;  and  from  the  close  connections 
between  the  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the 
oigaaization  of  the  military  force,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  term  was  communicated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  manipular  constitution,  the 
legion  contained  invariably  sixty  centuries,  and 
^en  after  the  introduction  of  the  oohon  miUiariOj 
we  have  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
change  took  pkce  in  this  respect  except  we  choose 
to  adopt  the  statements  of  Vegetius. 

Sigmtm.  —  There  is  much  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  word  s^mtm^  when  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  the  legion,  in  such  phrases  as  signi  unius 
^Uta/erre  toalcuJussU  (Li v.  xxv.  23)  ;  andpostero 
die  cumumus  siffni  miUtibus ....  permit  ire  ad  urbem, 
(Liv.  XTTJii.  1.)  The  question  is,  whether  in 
these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  a  maniple 
is  meant  or  a  century.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  after  the  legion  was  marshalled  by 
cohorts,  each  century  had  its  own  standard,  and 
in  so  &r  as  the  earlier  ages  are  concerned.  Poly- 
bios  expressly  tells  us  that  there  were  two  standard- 
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bearers  (&yBpas  arifuuo^povs)  in  each  maniple 
(see  also  Liv.  viiL  8).  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Polybius  to  the  maniple  is 
mutaxa^  which  seems  to  cozrespond  exactly  with 
ngnum^  and  Varro  in  his  glossary  of  military  terms, 
^  Manipuloa  exercitus  minimas  manus  quae  tmum 
sequnntur  signum,"^  to  which  we  may  add  Liv.zxvii. 

14.,  ^  ni  C.  Decimius  Flavus signo  adrepto 

primi  hastati,  manipulum  eius  signi  se  seqni  jus- 
sisset,**  and  as  to  the  iathpas  tr7ffuuoip6povSy  although 
there  were  two  standard-bearers,  it  does  not  fbllour 
that  there  were  two  standards. 

Ordo  generally  signifies  a  century,  and  ordimim 
ductor  is  synonymous  with  centurio,  and  duoera 
honesium  ordinem  means  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
centurions  in  a  legion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viii  8.),  discussed 
above,  ordo  undoubtedly  denotes  one  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xlii.  34. 
**  Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  decumum  ordinem 
hastatum  adsignavit,^*  the  speaker  seems  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  a  centurion  in  the  10th  maniple  of  the  Hastati. 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

Contubemium.  —  This  was  the  name  given  under 
the  empire  to  the  body  of  soldiers  who  were  quar- 
tered together  in  the  same  tent ;  the  captain  of  the 
mess,  deoanus  or  decufio,  is  allied  by  Vegetius 
caput  oontubemii,  and  Ammianus  designates  the 
mess-mates  by  the  word  oonoorporales. 

3.  HatiaH^Prineipes^  TriarH^  Pilam^  AniqpiUmi^ 
Antestgnani^  Prindpia.  —  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  Hastati  were  so  called,  from 
having  been  armed  with  a  hasta  (Hastati  dieti 
qui  primi  hastis  pugncj>ant^  Varr.  L.  L»  v.  39),  the 
Principes  from  having  occupied  the  fit>nt  line  (the 
etymology  of  Varro,  ^  a  is  here  not  distinct,  Prin- 
ciPics  qui  a  principio  giadiis)^  the  TWont,  other- 
wise named  PHani^  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind the  first  two  lines  as  a  body  of  reserve  and 
armed  with  the  pUum  (Pilani,  qui  pilis .  . . 
Pilani  Triariiquoque  dicti  quod  in  acie  tsrlio  crdint 
extremis  sttbsidio  depon^ntur  ;  quod  hi  subsidtbamt^ 
ab  eo  Sttbsidium  dictum^  a  quo  Plautus^ 

Affile  nunc  subsidite  omnes  quasi  sclent  trianif 

Varr.  L  e. ;  comp.  Liv.  viiL  8),  while  the  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  Antepilam^  from 
standing  in  front  of  the  Pilani.  In  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  designations  no  longer 
expreraed  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
lonff  before  that  period,  the  Hastati  were  not  armed 
with  haslae,  but  in  common  with  the  Principes  bore 
the  heavy  pilum:  on  the  other  hand,  the  pilani 
carried  hastae  and  not  pita,  while  the  Principes  were 
not  drawn  up  in  the  front,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
names  and  the  objects  which  they  represented,  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
names  were  first  bestowed  when  the  Roman  army 
was  disciplined  according  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx.  At  that  time  the  hastati  were 
the  skirmishers  armed  with  a  light  javelin  (the 
hasta  veUtaris),  who  were  thrown  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  uid  it  is  with  reference  to 
their  ancient  duty  that  £nnius  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  annals  uses  an  expression  no  longer  appli- 
cable in  his  day. 

**  Hastati  spargunt  hastas,  fit  ferreus  imber.** 
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Tn  corroboration  of  thia,  it  will  be  feen  from  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viii.  8),  which  we 
have  discussed  at  length  above,  that  after  the  open 
order  had  been  established,  and  the  majority  of 
the  hastati  had  become  hoplites  (paUaii)^  one-third 
of  the  men  in  each  maniple  were  equipped  as  light 
troops  ^  manipulus  leves  vicenos  milites  ....  lores 
autem,  qui  hostam  tantum  gaesaque  gererent.** 
The  Principes  were  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  years  and  strength, 
clad  in  complete  defensive  armour,  and  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  Livy  (/.  <x)  as  *^  insignibus  maxime 
armis.**  The  Pilani  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  as  the  opposii^  hosts  aj^roached  each 
other,  before  they  were  required  to  give  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  mass,  threw  the  heavy 
pilum  over  the  heads  of  tlieir  comrades,  in  order 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  continnity  of  the  enemy's 
line. 

Vegetitts  nniformly  places  the  Principes  in  front 
(L  20,  il  2,  15,  ill  14),  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
to  perceive  how  hopeless  is  the  confusion  which 
pervades  his  statements. 

Aniesiffoanu — While  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
taken  together,  were  sometimes  termed  Antepilaniy 
in  contradistijiction  to  the  Triarii,  so  the  Hastati 
alone  were  sometimes  termed  Aniesiffnaniy  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Principes  and  Triarii  taken 
toffether.  That  the  Antesignani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  front  ranks,  is  manifest  from 
almost  every  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 
(e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  20,  viL  33)  ;  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  placed  before  the  standards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thrasymene  lake,  **  Non 
iUa  (sc.  pugua)  ordinata  per  principes,  hastatosque 
ac  tnarios,  nee  ut  pro  signis  antesignani,  post  signa 
alia  pugnaret  acies**  (Liv.  xxii.  5)  ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Velites  is  clear  from  the  marshalling 
of  the  troops  before  Zama,  ^'vias  patentes  inter 
roanipulos  antesigiianorum  velitibus  complevit  ** 
(Liv.  XXX.  33,  who  here  translates  Polybius)  ; 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first 
line  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  appears  from 
the  narratives  of  the  battles  against  the  Latins, 
"cacsos  hastatos  principesque,  stragem  et.  ante 
signa  et  post  signa  factam,  triarios  postremo  rem 
restituisse  "  (Liv.  viii.  11),  and  against  the  Tuscans, 
"cadunt  antesignani,  et  ne  nudcntur  propugna- 
toribus  signa,  fit  ex  secunda  prima  acies "  (Liv. 
ix.  3d)  ;  and  from  these  two  quotations,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  position  of  the  "■  signa  ^^ 
was  behind  the  hastati  and  before  the  principes. 
These  signa  must  have  been  the  ordinary  standards 
of  the  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  t:.'nn  Aniegignani  having  become  established 
as  denoting  the  front  ranks  in  a  line  of  battle,  was 
retained  in  this  general  sense  long  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  Cacs. 
J).  C.  i.  43,  iii.  84,  where  they  are  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  the  van.  Comp.  Varro 
ap.  Noil,  s,  V.  AiUesignanorum.) 

Another  tenn  employed  to  denote  the  front 
ranks  of  an  army  in  battle  array  is  Principia^  and 
in  this  sense  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Prifidpia  or  chief  street  in  the  camp,  and  from 
Principia,  which  in  the  later  writers,  such  as  Am- 
mianus  and  Vegetius,  is  equivalent  to  principales 
milUes  (Liv.  11  65,  iii  22,  viiL  10  ;  Sisenn.  ap. 
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Non.  s. «.  mandare ;  Soil  Jug.  54  ;  Tac.  ffUL  iL 
43  ;  comp.  Varr.  ap.  Gell.  iii.  4  ;  Terent.  Etm,  tv. 
7,  and  note  of  Donatus  ;  Senec.  de  VU.  heat.  14). 

PosUignani  does  not  occur  in  any  author  earlier 
than  Ammianus  Marcdjinus  (xviii.  8.  §  7,  xxiv.  6. 
§  9),  and  therefore  need  not  be  illustrated  here  ; 
the  Subsigncutut  mUes  of  Tacitus  {Hi$L  i  70,  iv. 
33)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  r«sri/2am,  who 
fall  under  our  next  period, 

Rorariiy  Acoensif  Fer&darti^  Jaeulatoret^  VeUtea, 

ProeubUoreM, 

Light-armed  troops  (Jevia  ormotero)  were, 
from  the  first,  associated  with  the  hoplites,  but 
under  different  circumstances  and  difibrent  names, 
at  different  periods. 

When  the  Hastati  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased 
to  act  as  tirailleurs,  their  place  was  supplied  bj 
the  RorarU  (Rorarii  dicti  ab  fxtn^  qui  oommHtebant 
heUam  <uUe,  ideo  quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluU^  V anro, 
L.  L.  viL  §  57),  whose  method  of  fighting  has  been 
described  above  (p.  495).  The  Aeoensi^  as  de> 
scribed  by  Livy  (viii.  8),  were  inferior  in  equip- 
ment to  the  rorarii,  although  employed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  seem  to  have  been  camp  followers  or 
servants  (AocxNsos  mmuitraioru  Goto  esse  terilnt, 
Varro,  L  c.  and  ap.  Non.  Marcell.  «.  r.  aooenM\  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  those  also  who  attended 
upon  magistrates  or  other  oiiicials  (fi.g.  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  iii.  7,  «/  Q.  /5V.  i  1.  §  4,  7).  At  a  later 
period  the  aooeim  were  supernumeraries,  who 
served  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  campaign  (Aocbnsi  dioebantur  qtd 
in  locum  mortuonun  militum  subUo  ttdfrogabantur^ 
Fest  $.  v,\  persons  to  whom  Vairo  gives  the  name 
of  adtcriptivi  {quod  oUm  adseribebantur  uierm«s^ 
armatia  militibus  qui  suocedereni^  L.  L,  vii.  §  56)  ; 
and,  according  to  Festus  (p.  198,  ed.  Miiller),  oo- 
oMsus  was  the  name  given,  originallv,  to  the  opHo 
or  lieutenant  of  the  centurion,  a  iact  to  which 
the  Pscudo-Asoonius,  perhaps,  refers,  when  he  says 
(m  Verr.iL  28),  *^AooeH8ua  nomen  est  ordinis  et 
promotionis  in  militia,  ut  nunc  dicitur  princeps,  vel 
commentariensis  aut  comicularius.  Haec  enim 
nomina  de  l^onaria  militia  sumpta  sunt.** 

Another  ancient  term  for  light-armed  soldiers 
was  Ferentariiy  a  word  found  in  the  Trinummus  of 
Plautus  (ii.  4.  55),  where y^rrBxtonWomiccu  signi- 
fies a  friend  nimble  and  prompt  to  lend  assistance  ; 
in  Sallust  {CatU,  60),  *'  Postquam  eo  ventum  est, 
unde  A/ermtarii3  proelium  oommitti  posset ;  **  and 
even  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  35),  ^  ferentarius  gravis- 
que  miles.**  The  term  is  twice  explained  by 
Varro,  who,  in  his  treatise  De  Vita  Populi  Romania 
after  defining  ocoensi^  adds  (ap.  Non.  MarcelL 
s.  V.  Decurio\  **  Eosdem  etiam  quidam  vocabant 
ferentarioe  qui  depugnabant  pugnis  et  lapidibus, 
his  arrais  quae  ferrentur^  non  quae  tenerentur ;  ■* 
and,  again  {L.  L.  vii.  §  57),  ^  FererUarium  a 
ferendo  ....  aut  quod  ferentarii  equites  hi  dicti 
qui  ea  mode  habebant  anna  quae  /errentuTy  ut 
jaculum,**  whence  it  appears  that  horsemen  a« 
well  as  foot-soldiers  were  sometimes  known  by 
this  appellation.  Rorarii  and  acoensi  stand  to- 
gether in  a  line  quoted  (Varro,  L  a)  from  the 
Frivolaria  of  Plautus. 

Uhi  rorarii  estis  ?  en  sunt     Ubi  sunt  aocensi  ? 
Eccel  — 

"'  Rorarius  velox  **  occurs  twice  in  tiie  fragments 
of  Lucilius ;  and  even  S^nninachus,  in  one  of  his 
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epiitles  (viiL  47X  draws  an  illiutnttion  from  thia 
•ourco  **  tfroquam  leyia  anaatuiae  milei  Roiarioi 
aemnlarig." 

The  VeUteM^  called  alio  ProembitoreSj  because 
they  were  employed  on  outpost  duty  when  the 
Ronums  were  encamped  before  an  enemy  (Festos, 
».  O.X  were  first  foimed  into  a  oorps  at  the  siege  of 
Capua,  &  c.  211,  as  we  are  informed  by  Livy 
(rxri.  4,  comp.  xxzviii.  21,  and  Val.  Max.  n.  3  ; 
Frontin.  iv.  7),  who  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  circamstanoes  which  led  to  their  institution, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  armed. 
It  is  true  that  the  historian  uses  the  tenn  VelUes 
befbre  the  epoch  in  question  (e.  g.  zxL  56,  xxiv. 
34) ;  and  Polybius,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
ypoa^/tdxoifKm  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war ; 
but  these  expressions  must  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate the  light-armed  troops  as  they  then  existed, 
and  which,  after  the  name  Ilaarii  feU  into  disuse, 
were  s^led  ^aadatoret  or  wc(curorrurraf.  We 
must  not  conclude  firom  the  narratiTe  of  Livy,-  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Velites  to  mount  behind 
the  caTaliy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  aboTe  passage  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  employed  in  this  manner,  although,  in  later 
times,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  light- 
armed  troops  to  mingle  with  the  horsemen,  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  to  support  them  in  their 
opemtimiB  (Caesar,  B.O»  L  48,  viiL  19,  B.C.  iiL 
84;  SalLJi^.91). 

The  foreign  light-armed  troops  will  be  noticed 
under  the  next  epoch. 

J%e  OJken  qfths  Legion, 

TrUmm, —  The  chief  officers  of  the  legion  were 
the  Tnbmd  MUkum^  rendered  by  the  Greeks 
XtAlc^ou  TrUmmu  is,  unque8ti<»iably,  derived 
from  trSniM;  and,  aocoiding  to  Vairo  (X.  L»  v, 
%  81),  in  ancient  times  three  were  sent  to  the 
army, —  one  froim.  the  Ranmes ;  one  from  the 
Luoeres  ;  one  from  the  Titles,  —  who  would  then 
be  the  commanders  of  the  origina]  legion  of  8000. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  number  in  each  legion 
was  six  ;  but  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  increase  took  place,  is  unknown.  Two  pos- 
nges  from  Livy  (viL  5,  ix.  30),  to  be  more  par- 
tioilarly  adverted  to  hereafter,  by  which  Sigonius 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
admit  of  an  interpretation  totally  different  from 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
leave  the  matter  altogeuier  in  doubt  After  the 
number  six  was  once  established,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  for  many  centuries,  nor  do 
we  know  what  changes  were  introduced,  in  this 
respect,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
case  in  Livy  (xlii.  35),  where  four  military  tri- 
bunes are  represented  to  have  been  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  command  four  legions,  supposing  the 
text  to  be  fiiultless,  is  manifestly  quite  special. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  authority  of 
each  tribune  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  portion 
of  the  legion,  but  extended  equally  over  the  whole. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevoit  confusion  and  colli- 
sion, it  was  the  practice  (Polyb.  vi.)  for  the 
tribunes.to  divide  themselves  into  three  sections  of 
two,  and  each  pair  undertook  the  routine  functions 
for  two  months  out  of  the  six,  duruig  which  active 
operaticns  in  the  field  usually  lasted.  (Comp. 
Liv.xl.  41,  '*Secnndae  legionis  Fulvius  tribunus 
militnm  erat,  is  mmuUntB  ams  dimisit  legioncm.**) 
In  aiddition  to  the  duties  specified  by  Polybius, 
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and  already  detailed  under  Castra,  and  to  the 
general  superintendence  which  they  roust  have 
exercised,  we  perceive  that  they  nominated  the 
centurions,  and  assigned  to  each  the  company 
which  he  was  to  command.  They  presided  also  at 
courts-martial,  and  had  the  power  of  awarding  the 
highest  punishments. 

Up  to  the  year  B.  c.  361,  the  tribunes  were 
chosen  by  the  commanders-in-chief,  that  is,  by  the 
kings  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  thd 
consuls,  or  a  dictator,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  year  above  named  the  petmle  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  either  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  (Liv. 
vii.  5),  but  they  seem  to  have  allowed  matters  to 
return  to  a  great  extent  to  their  former  state  imtil 
&  c  811,  when  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
choose  sixteen  for  the  four  legions  (Liv.  Ix.  30)  ; 
but  whether  this  embraced  a  whole  or  a  part  only, 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  again  left  in  doubt. 
From  this  time  fi)rward,  in  virtue  of  the  rogation 
then  passed,  the  people  continued  to  elect  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  number  until 
B.  c.  207,  when  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator,  appointed  the  tribunes  to  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  leigions  of  that  year,  the 
people  takinff  to  thonselves  the  nomination  to  the 
first  four  only  (Liv.  xxvii  36).  When  war  was 
declared  against  Perseus  b.c.  171,  a  special  act 
was  passed  that  the  military  tribunes  for  that  year 
should  not  be  elected  by  Uie  votes  of  the  people, 
but  should  be  nominated  by  the  consuls  and 
praetors  (Liv.  xlii.  31.)  ;  the  same  arrangement 
probably  was  adopted  the  following  year,  for  it  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  in  the  ^ird  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  169),  the  people  named  the  tribunes 
of  four  legions,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Liv. 
xliii.  12)  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  war  (b.  c  1 68),  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legions  should  be  named 
one  half  by  the  people  and  one  half  by  the  consuls, 
Aemilius  Paulus  being  allowed  to  select  out  of  the 
whole  body  those  whom  he  considered  best  fitted 
for  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  he  was  about 
to  transport  into  Macedonia.  Polybius  (vi  19) 
refers  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  some  (^  the 
tribunes  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  some  by 
the  consuls,  but  without  specifying  the  proportions, 
and  this  division  of  patronage  probably  subsisted 
so  long  as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
tained, for  even  under  Augustus  the  people  rfr- 
tained  some  power,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
military  elections  ;  but  firom  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
these  offices  were  held  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
pcmee  exclusively.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic  the  nomination  of  tribunes, 
not  elected  by  the  people,  was  vested  not  in  tha 
consuls  alone  but  in  proconsuls  also,  and  generally 
in  those  who  held  the  chief  command  in  an  army. 
Thus  Cicero,  when  in  Cilicia,  offered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  a  tribuneship  to  Scaptius  (Cic  ad 
^tt.  vi  3)  ;  and  the  orator,  at  another  time,  gives 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Oaul,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  tribuneship,  or  some  such  office,  on  Tre- 
batius  (Cic.  odFam,  vii.  5)  ;  while  Caesar  himself 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  attended  too  much 
to  the  claims  of  firiendship  in  granting  these  ap- 
pointments. (Caes.  B.  G.  i  39.)  Those  tribunes 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  were  termed 
Chmidati^  those  chosen  by  the  general  Ru^  ;  be- 
cause,  says  Festus,  their  privileges  were  fixed  by 
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a  law  of  RatQiiu  Rufus.  (Liv.  vii*  6  ;  Pceud. 
Ascon.  in  Verr,  Act  L  30  ;  FeBttu,  «.  v,  Rujidi.) 
That  all  tribunes  were  not  upon  an  equality  is 
clear  from  the  expression  of  Livy  (xli.  S.)*  *^  L. 
AtiuS)  tribunua  primu$  secundae  legionis;*'  and, 
from  the  Cornelian  law  quoted  by  Cicero  {Pro 
Cluent,  54),  where  the  tribanes  of  the  first  four 
legions  are  evidently  regarded  as  superior  to  others. 
How  this  precedence  was  regulated,  whether  by 
seniority,  by  the  mode  of  election,  or  by  some 
other  principle  we  cannot  determine. 

We  have  seen  from  Polybius  that  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune  who  had  not  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  infantry  or  five  in  the  cavaliy. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exceptions,  for  we  find  that 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  was  tribune  of  ^e 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  zxii.  53),  al- 
though certainly  not  twenty  years  old  ;  and  Hor- 
tensius  rose  to  the  same  rank  in  his  second  cam- 
paign. Augustus  introduced  certain  regulations 
altogether  new.  He  permitted  the  sons  of  senators 
to  wear  the  ivnioa  latielavia  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  gown,  and  to  commence  their 
military  career  as  tribunes,  or  as  commanders 
{prae/ecH)  of  cavalry  (Suet  Octav,  38).  Such 
persons  were  the  Tyibtmi  Latidavii  (Sneton.  Dom. 
10),  whom  we  find  frequently  commemorated  in 
&e  inscriptions  of  the  empire  (Orelli,  n.  133, 1665, 
2379,  3113,  3143,  3441),  and  to  these  we  observe 
allusions  in  Horace  {SaL  i.  6.  25),  and  in  Statins 
{St^v,  V.  I.  97).  We  find  also,  in  one  passage  at 
least,  the  phrase  Trihunus  Augustielavius  (SuetO^A. 
10).  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  raw  youths 
entering  the  army  for  the  first  time  were  actually 
allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  which  the  name 
implies  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
case  it  was  a  mere  honorary  title.  By  the  later 
emperors,  tribuneships  were  bestowed  without  re- 
gaiHl  to  the  birth  of  the  individual ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
greater  number  of  applicants,  the  post  was  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  months  only.  Hence,  we 
read  in  Pliny  {Ep.  iv.  4.  1),  *'  Hunc  rogo  temttiri 
(ribunaiu  splendidiorem  fiicias,^*  and  in  Juvenal, 
**  Semedri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  auro^^'*  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  gold  ring  which  formed 
me  of  their  insignia. 

Tribunes  were,  firom  a  very  early  period,  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  frx>m  the  common  soldiers 
(Liv.  vii.  34),  and  their  equipments  and  rations 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  may  be  seen 
from  a  curious  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  he 
bestowed  the  command  of  certain  battalions  of 
Saracens  on  Probus.  (Yopisc  Prob.  4.)  Under 
the  empire  they  were  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  appariiores^  or  of  soldiers  who  walked  be- 
fore them  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  52),  by  a  VioariuSj 
tr  aide-de-camp  (Vnpisc.  Aurdian.  7.  10),  and  by 
a  person  termed  Comicu!ariu8  Tribuni  (VaL  Max. 
vi.  1  ;  Frontin.  iii.  14  ;  Orelli,  Irucripp.  Lot.  3465), 
who  was  probably  a  sort  of  fugle-man  who  gave 
certain  signals  according  to  the  orders  which  the 
offices  wished  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicularius  of  a  centurion  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  1.  §  11),  of  a  propraetor  (Orelk  3486),  and 
others.  (Orell.  3487,  3522,  oomp.  1251,  comp. 
Suet  Donu  17.) 

Tribtmi  Cdhortium. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  critics,  that  in  addition  to  the  six  tribunes  of 
the  legions  there  were  ten  inferior  tribunes,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  cohort    We  have  no  rea- 
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•on  to  believe  that  any  snch  tribunes  existed  cTen 
so  late  as  Hadrian ;  finr  Hyginus,  in  his  minnte 
description  of  a  camp,  and  ra  the  accommodation 
required  for  the  officers,  makes  no  mention  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  we  read  in  Caesar  {B,  C.  u,  20), 
and  in  Pliny  {Ep,  iiL  9  ;  comp.  Juv.  L  58  ;  Stat 
Sj^v.  ▼.  96)  of  tribunes  who  commanded  cohorts ; 
but  those  m  Caesar  were  not  legionary  but  auxi- 
liary cohorts,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  was  th* 
cohort  alluded  to  by  Pliny. 

Under  Augustus  and  his  succesaon  T^nbmmu  was 
employed  with  reference  to  many  military  officeai 
Thus  Velleius  Patereulus  tells  us  (iL  104),  that  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  Tr&umu  Quirorum,  and 
in  inscriptions  we  meet  with  IVibumu  Praetoriamu 
(Orell.  1133),  Trilmmu  Fabrum  NavaUmn  (OrelL 
3140),  and  many  others. 

CaOwrionet, —  Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribunua 
was  the  Cmtmrioy  who,  as  the  name  implies,  com- 
manded a  century;  and  the  century,  being  termed 
also  ordo^  the  centurions  were  frequently  designated 
ordmum  dvelons  (hence,  adimere  ordinea^  qffmrt 
ordinesy  ordme$  impetrars,  &e.),  words  represented 
in  the  Greek  historians  by  iKaroyrdpxiis  or  to- 
^lapxos,  and  more  rarely  by  AoxoT^r.  The 
number  of  centurions  in  a  l^on  was  sixty,  that 
being  at  all  epochs  the  ntunber  of  centuries. 
(Dionys.  ix.  107  ;  Tac  Ann,  I  32.) 

The  moral  qualities  desired  in  a  centurion  are 
described  by  Polybius  (vl  24),  who  tells  us  that 
those  regarded  as  best  adapted  for  the  office  were 
persons  not  so  much  remarkable  for  daring  valour 
as  for  calmness  and  sagacity ;  men  not  eager  to 
b^i;in  a  battle  at  all  hazards,  but  who  would  keep 
their  ground  although  overwhelmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  die  rather  than  quit  their  post  Their 
chief  ordinary  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
inspect  their  arms,  clothing,  and  food,  to  watch  the 
execution  of  the  toils  imposed,  to  visit  the  oentinels, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  men,  both  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field.  They  sat  as  judges 
also  in  minor  offences,  and  had  the  power  of  in- 
fiicting  corporal  pimishment,  whence  their  badge 
of  office  was  a  vine  sapling,  and  thus  viH*  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  office  itsdf.  (Tac.  Atm, 
L  23 ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xiv.  1  ;  Martial,  x.  26  ;  comp. 
Jut.  yiii.  247,  xiv.  193,  vHem  po$oe  UbeUo  ;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian,  10.) 

According  to  the  system  described  by  Polybius, 
the  centurions  were  chosen  according  to  merit  by  the 
tribunes  (^(^Ac(ay  raJ^iipx^^*  hpitrrivHriy)^  subject, 
however,  it  is  evident  to  the  control  of  the  consuls 
(see  Liv.  xlii  33,  34)  ;  duringthe  decline  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  notorious  that  these  posts  were  made 
an  object  of  mercenary  traffic  {Qutm  emm  potmmus 
imperatorem  aUqno  in  numero  putare^  cuius  in  azer- 
citu  veneaat  ognturicdus  et  vemerint  f  Cic.  pro  Leg, 
Manil.  1 3.  Quid  f  centuriaiia  palam  vendiiot  f  Cia 
in  Piaon,  36)  ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  greatest 
corruption  prevailed  (Tac.  HisU  i.  52,  iiu  49 ; 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  25),  although  many  laws,  as  may  be 
seen  upon  reference  to  the  codes,  were  promul* 
gated  from  time  to  time  to  remedy  such  disorders. 

The  regular  pay  of  the  centurions  is  considered 
fmder another  head  [Stipbndi cm];  but,  ii^additioia 
to  this,  their  income  was  increased  by  the  money 
which  they  received  firom  the  soldiers  for  leave 
of  absence,  exemption  from  fatiguing  or  disagree- 
able duties,  and  other  indulgences.  This  abuse,  so 
subversive  of  all  discipline,  probably  arose  during 
the  confusion  of  the  ciril  wars,  and  gnduaDy  be- 
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came  so  mtolenble  that  Otho,  to  satisfy  all  par- 
ties, granted  to  the  centurions  a  fixed  sum  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  as  a  compensation  for  these 
emoluments ;  and  his  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
followed  by  the  most  worthy  of  his  successors. 
(Tae.  Hisi.  i.  46 ;  comp.  i.  1 7.)  Even  the  tribunes 
appear  to  hare  derived  perquisites,  called  ttdla- 
tarae^  from  the  rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  these, 
although  for  a  time  strictly  prohibited,  were 
erentnally  recognised  as  lawful.  (Spartian.  Hadr. 
JO  ;  Spartian.  Feteenn,  N^.  3 ;  Lamprid.  Aler. 
Set?.  15 ;  Cod.  12.  tit  38.  s.  12 ;  Cod.  Theod.  7. 
tit  4.  8.  28.) 

It  will  be  Been  firom  Polybius  that  of  the  two 
eentnrions  in  each  maniple  the  one  first  chosen 
took  the  command  of  the  right  division  {6  yUkv 
rp&Tos  <dp€9€ls  ^ywrai  rod  oc(iov  fi4povs  rrjs 
tnetipas),  the  other  of  the  left  The  century  to 
the  right  was  considered  as  the  first  century  of  the 
maniple,  and  its  commander  took  precedence  pro- 
bably with  the  title  Prior,  his  companion  to  the  lef^ 
being  called  Posterior,  the  priores  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Triarii,  Principes,  and  Hastati 
being  the  ten  centurions  first  chosen.  (Polyb.  vi 
24.)  So  long  as  these  divisions  were  recognised, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  Triarii  appear  to  have 
ranked  before  those  of  the  Principes,  and  all  the 
centurions  of  the  Principes  before  those  of  the 
HastatL  Moreover,  since  the  maniples  were 
numbered  in  each  division  from  1  to  10,  there  was 
probably  a  regular  progression  firom  the  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  down  to  the  second 
centurion  of  the  t^ith  maniple. 

The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  originallv  named  (Liv.  vii  41)  Ceniurio 
PrianUy  and  anerwards  Centwrio  Primqnli,  or 
nmply  PrimipUu»y  occupied  a  yery  conspicuous 
position.  He  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni 
milstnm;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council 
(Polyb.  tI.  24)  ;  to  his  charge  was  committed  the 
eagle  of  the  I^on,  whence  he  is  sometimes  stvled 
Aqu2i/er  (Val.  Max.  L  6.  §  11 ;  Tac.  Hia.  iiir22; 
Oionys.  X.  36),  and,  under  the  empire  at  least,  his 
office  was  Tery  lucrative  (/bcap^etem  aquilamj  Jut. 
xir.  197  ;  Mart  L  32,  vl  58). 

A  series  of  terms  connected  with  these  arrange- 
ments are  furnished  by  the  narrative  which  Sp. 
Ligastinus  gives  of  his  ovm  career  in  the  34th 
chapter  of  the  42d  Book  of  Livy.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  Tarious  steps  of  his  promotion: 
^  Mihi  T.  Qninctius  Flamininus  deatmum  ordinem 
iastatnm  adsignavit ...  me  imperator  dignum  ju- 
dlcavit  cui  primum  iaataium  prions  omturiae  ad- 
signaret  .  «  .  a  M\  Acilio  mihi  primus  princeps 
priorit  eenturiae  est  adsignatus . .  .  quater  intra 
poneos  annos  primum  pilum  dueei.^  The  gradual 
ascent  from  the  ranks  being  to  the  post  of  cen- 
turion :  1.  In  the  tenth  maniple  of  the  Hastati.  2. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Has- 
tati. 3.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Principes.  4.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii. 

But  even  after  the  distinction  between  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  was  altogether  abolished, 
and  they  were  all  blended  together  in  the  cohorts, 
the  same  nomenclature  with  regard  to  the  centuries 
and  their  commanders  was  retained,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  how  it  was  applied. 
The  cohorts  being  numbered  from  1  to  10,  and 
the  first  cohort  having  unquestionably  the  prece- 
dence orer  the  others,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
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rest  took  rank  in  like  manner  in  regular  order, 
each  containing  three  maniples.  The  first  maniple 
in  each  cohort  may  have  been  considered  as  repre- 
senting Triarii  according  to  Uie  ancient  arrange- 
ment, the  second  maniple  in  each  cohort  as  repre- 
senting Principes,  the  third  as  representing  Hastati. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  the  Primipiius^ 
whom  we  find  mentioned  down  to  a  Tery  late  date, 
was,  under  the  new  system,  the  first  centurion  of 
the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  and  as  such  had 
as  formerly  the  chaige*  of  the  eagle ;  thus  also, 
when  Caeiar  says  (B.  C.  iii  64),  **  Hoc  casu 
aquila  conserratur  omnibus  primae  cohortis  oentu- 
rionibus  interfectis  praeter  prino^aem  priormn^^  he 
must  intend  to  designate  the  first  centurion  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  who  would  at 
full  length  have  been  denominated  primus  prineeps 
prior;  in  like  manner,  **  Cretensi  bello  odavum 
prindpem  diudt  **  (Ep.  ad  Brut.  L  8)  will  denote 
the  second  maniple  of  the  eighth  cohort,  ^  Q. 
Fulginius  ex  primo  kasttUo  legionis  XIV.  qui 
propter  eximiam  virtut«n  ex  inferioribus  ordinibus 
in  eum  locum  pervenerat  ^  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  46),  and 
*^  Cum  signifer  primi  hastati  signum  non  posset 
movere  loco  **  (Cic.  de  Div,  i  35),  the  third  maniple 
of  the  first  cohort 

That  great  differences  of  rank  existed  among  the 
centurions  is  evident  from  the  phrases  primores 
eeniuriommi  (Liv.  xxvi.  5),  primi  ordisies  (i  e.  chief 
centurions,  Caes.  B,  C.  vi  6),  as  opposed  to  u^e* 
riores  ordines  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  46),  and  m/Ems  onUnes 
(Ibid.  ii.  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  frequently  took  place,  is  evident 
from  the  career  of  Ligustinus  as  detailed  by  him- 
self (Liv.  xlii.  34),  of  Scaeva,  who  was  raised  **  ab 
octavis  ordinibus  ad  primum  pilum  **  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iit  53)  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Byrrhachium, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  one  fin>m  Caesar  {B.  &.  vi  42) : 
"  C^nturiones  quorum  nonnulli  eat  injferioribus  ordi- 
nibus reliquarum  l^onum  virtutis  causa  in  supe- 
riores  erant  ordinss  huius  legionis  traducti  ;**  but 
we  are  ignorant  whether  in  ordinary  cases  this 
promotion  proceeded  regularly,  or  viras  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  While  on  the 
one  hand  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
some  regular  progression,  from  such  observations  as 
**  Erant  in  ea  l^one  fortissimi  viri  centuriones 
qui  jam  primis  ordwibus  appropiwjpiarent  ^  (Caes. 
B,  G.  V.  44),  and  while  it  is  probable  that  such 
viras  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per- 
manent, so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  promotion  could  have  been  systematic  during 
the  long  period  when  the  l^ions  were  disbanded 
aimually,  since  the  choice  of  the  centurion  depended 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  general,  who  was  himsilf 
changed  from  year  to  year,  so  that  those  who  served 
toge^er  in  one  season  might  be  in  different  legions 
and  difierent  countries  the  next  Nor  was  it  un- 
constitutional for  a  centurion  who  had  commanded 
one  of  the  higher  companies  to  be  called  upon  sub- 
sequently to  fill  lower  stations :  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  perceive  from  a  case  in  which 
strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty- three 
centurions  ""  qui  primes  pilos  duxerant  ^^  to  enrolling 
unless  their  former  rank  was  guaranteed  to  them 
(Liv.  xlii.  32, 33),  but  this  resistance  was  OTercome, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  assigning  that  post  to  any  individual 
in  which  his  services  were  likely  to  prove  most 
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TBhuble  to  the  state.  It  wu  not  tuitil  the  year 
B.  a  341,  that  a  kw  waa  pBised  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  who  had  had  the  office  of 
mililBrj  tribune  should  be  eligible  as  a  centurion 
(m  qmis^  ubi  trAtmtu  mUUum  fmtaettpodea  ordinum 
(factor  estety  Liv.  vii.  41X  and  at  that  time  the 
regnlatiom  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  soldieiB  to  a  particular  individual 
who  during  a  succession  of  years  had  been  alter- 
nately a  tribune  and  primipilus. 

OpIioMs, — In  like  manner  as  the  tribunes  named 
the  centurions,  so  each  centurion  named  his  own 
lieutenant,  w1m>  is  called  bv  Polybius  oi/Niyiff,  be* 
cause  his  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 
By  Livy  (riii.  8),  a  subaltern  of  this  kind  is  named 
mftomteno,  but  the  individual  there  mentioned  was 
selected  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  it  seems  clear 
from  Vairo  and  Festus  that  the  regular  term  was 
opdo^  which  signifies  in  general  a  person  chosen 
(optoftfs),  by  another  as  an  assistant.  They  agree 
as  to  the  etymology,  but  the  fonner  {L,  i^.  v.  91) 
confines  the  term  to  the  lieutenant  chosen  originally 
by  the  decurio  in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  adds  that 
the  tribunes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  patron- 
age, **  QuM  hi  (sc  deonrumM)  prime  administros 
ipsi  sibi  adoptabant,  ojitionea  vocari  coepti,  quos 
nunc  [Hropter  ambitbnes  tribuni  fiiciunt,**  while  the 
words  of  the  ktter  (p.  198,  ed.  Miiller),  although 
very  corrupt,  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  b^ 
originally  appointed  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  nomi- 
nation afterwards  transferred  to  the  centurions: 
**Optio  qui  nunc  dicitur,  antea  appcllabatnr  Ac- 
eenauSj  his  adjutor  dabatur  a  Trib.  Militum,  qui 
ex  eo  tempore,  qucm  velint,  centurionibus  per- 
missum  est  optare,  etiam  nomcn  ex  facto  sortitus 
est.^  The  explanation  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus 
Diaoonus,  is  somewhat  different  from  either :  **  Op- 
Ho  est  optatio,  sed  in  re  militari  opiio  appellatur 
is,  quem  decurio  ant  centurio  optat  sibi  rerum 
privatarum  ministrum,  quo  iacilius  obeat  publica 
officia*'  (p.  184,  ed.  MuUer). 

Fowik  Period,  From  the  Hmea  of  t/^  Gracchi 
until  ike  downfaU  of  ihe  RepubUis,  •—  The  century 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  was  above  all  others  a  season 
of  restless  excitement  and  revolution.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  changes  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  Marins,  but,  although  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  many  most  Important 
modifications,  others  not  less  vital  were  the  result 
of  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  Italian  states  ; 
and  some  must  have  required  so  much  time  for 
their  fiill  development,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  We 
shall  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  new  system,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Sallust,  Caesar,  and 
Plutarch,  who  must  be  here  regarded  as  our  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  first  consulship  of  Marins,'  the  legions 
were  thrown  open  to  citizens  of  all  grades,  without 
distinction  of  fortune.     (See  above.) 

2.  The  whole  of  the  legionaries  were  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner,  all  being  now  fur- 
nished with  the  pilum  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Taci- 
tus {Ann,  xii.  35)  the  pUa  and  gladU  of  the  legion- 
aries, opposed  to  tiie  kastae  and  spaihae  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

3.  The  legionaries  when  in  battie  order  were  no 
longer  arranged  in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of 
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ten  maniples  with  an  open  space  between  each  ma- 
niple, but  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  five  co- 
horts with  a  space  between  each  cohort. 

4.  The  younger  soldiers  wei«  no  longer  placed  in 
the  front,  but  in  reserve,  the  van  being  composed 
of  veterans  as  may  be  seen  from  various  passages 
in  Caesar. 

6.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments, the  distinction  between  Hastati,  Principcs, 
and  Triarii  ceased  to  exist  These  names,  as  applied 
to  particular  classes  of  soldiers,  are  not  found  in 
Caesar,  in  Tacitus,  in  the  treatise  of  Hyginus  on 
castrainetation,  nor  in  any  writer  upon  militaxy  af- 
fiiirs  after  the  time  of  Marius,  while  Vano  explains 
them  as  terms  no  longer  in  use.  The  words  Haa- 
tatus  and  Princeps  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legion,  but  are  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  precedence  of  the  centuries  and  oi 
the  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  oeRten'oiies. 

6.  The  Velites  disappeared.  The  skirmishers, 
included  under  the  general  term  levie  armatura^ 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  mercenaries 
possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  some  national 
weapon,  such  as  the  Balearic  slingers  {/knditores\ 
the  Cretan  archers  {taffiUarU)^  and  the  Moorish 
dartmen  (jaaUatores),  Troops  of  this  description 
had,  it  is  true,  been  employed  by  the  Romans  even 
before  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  37),  and 
were  denominated  levitim  amuUormm  (s.  armorum) 
atunlia  (Liv.  L  c  and  xliL  65,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  Veliles)^  but  now  the  levit 
armcUura  consisted  exdusively  of  fbreignen,  were 
formed  into  a  regular  corps  under  their  own  officers, 
and  no  longer  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
legion ;  indeed,  the  terms  leffionariut  and  levie 
armatura  became  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
Latin  writers,  just  as  SirAixai  and  if^iAot  among 
the  Greeks  {e.g»  **ceciderunt  ex  levi  armatura 
cccxxiv.  ex  Icgionariis  cxxxviii,**  Auct  de  B.  Ifis- 
pan.  24,  comp.  Tacit  Ann,  ii.  16).  The  word 
vditet  is  not  found  in  Claesar,  and  that  tiiey  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  Livy  wrote  is  dear  from  the 
expression  in  his  description  of  the  battie  of  Zama, 
where  after  having  used  the  word  ""  velitibus,^*  he 
adds  the  explanation  "  ea  tunc  levis  armatura  erat  ^* 
(xsx.  S3).  When  operations  requiring  great  ac- 
tivity were  undertaken,  such  as  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  mere  skirmishers,  detachments  oi  le- 
gionaries were  lightly  equipped,  and  marched 
without  baggage,  for  these  special  services  ;  and 
hence,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phniacs  as 
expediti,  erpedUi  mHiiee^  expeditae  coiorteit,  and  even 
eapediiae  Uffiones, 

7.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  underwent  a  chax^ 
in«  every  respect  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  regard  of  the  light  armed  troops.  Whoever 
reads  with  attention  the  history  of  Caesarls  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  will  perccix'e  that  the  number  of 
Roman  equites  attached  to  his  army  was  vei^'  small, 
and  that  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  aide- de- 
camps, and  on  confidential  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  foreigners,  a  fact  which  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  read  that  Ariovistus  having 
stipulated  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  to 
their  conference  attended  by  cavalry  alone,  Caesar 
feeling  no  confidence  in  his  Gaulish  horse,  dis- 
mounted them  and  supplied  their  place  by  soldiers 
of  the  tenth  legion.  (B,  G,  i.  42.)  In  like  nvurner 
they  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  legion,  and  froui 
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this  time  fomraid  we  find  the  legions  and  the 
csTsliy  tpoken  of  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other  («.jr*  Caesar,  D.  O.  t.  11, 18  ;  Appian,  B.  C, 
▼.  5).  Whether  there  was  not  to  a  certain  extent 
a  retain  to  the  ancient  system  under  the  empire,  is 
a  question  which  will  fiiU  to  be  considered  in  the 
Bczt  section. 

8.  When,  aiier  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  the 
sncient  distinction  so  long  maintained  between  the 
LegiomeM  and  the  Sodi  at  once  disappeared,  all  who 
had  fonnerly  served  as  Soai  became  as  a  matter 
of  right  ineorporated  with  the  legiones,  and  an 
anny  dining  the  last  years  of  the  republic  and 
nodcr  the  earlier  emperors  consisted  of  Rcmanae 
Leptmet  tA  Avtiilia  s.  AtunGarUj  the  latter  term 
comprehending  troops  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
legions  and  the  imperial  gnards,  whether  infantry 
«r  cavalry,  light  armed  or  heavy  armed,  merce- 
naries in  the  pay  of  the  state  or  contingents  for- 
niihed  at  the  cost  of  kings  and  cities  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  in&ntry,  not  legionary,  was  for 
the  most  part  organised  in  battalions  called  eo- 
ioriesy  the  cavaliy  in  squadrons  called  alae^  the 
numbers  in  each  cohort  and  ala  varying  according 
to  circomstances,  and  hence  such  phrases  as  alas 
amxUiaqme  eokoriimn  (Tacit  Atm.  iv.  5) ;  Offmen 
kgiommM  aloe  eoharUmpim  praevemtianL  (Tacit  If, 
iL  II.)  Whioiever  the  word  toeii  is  applied  to 
troops  after  the  date  of  the  Marsic  war,  it  is  gene- 
nJly  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  avriliareM, 
although  a  distinction  is  occasionally  drawn  be- 
tween joen  in  the  sense  of  the  civilised  allies  or 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  barbarian  Oermans, 
Nnmidiana,  Spaniards  and  others  who  are  more 
specially  termed  auanUare$  (Auxiliabbs  dicunhir 
M  heOo  sodi  Romamorum  esderarmm  nationum^  Paul. 
Diac).  In  the  description  of  the  army  of  Oenna- 
niciis,  as  marshalled  to  encounter  Arminios,  9odae 
eokor1e§  ia  used  in  the  most  extended  signification, 
fiir  we  are  told  that  the  army  was  composed  of 
atmliam  GaK  Cfermamqmey  peditet  tagiUarUy 
amtuoT  hoioiKM^  dtuo  praetoriat  cokorttt  ac  d^lifeti 
eqmtu^  qitatmor  legkmB^  levit  etrmatura,  equtiei 
nffittariij  CSTBBAB  sooonm  eokorieB. 

9.  The  manner  of  levying  troops  in  Italy  must 
necessarily  have  changed  with  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  destitute  of  any  definite  in- 
fonuation,  but,  in  all  probability,  a  system  of  con- 
scription iffta  established  and  carried  out  by  means 
of  GmqmuUormj  such  as  were  occasionally  appointed 
in  ancient  times  when  difficulty  was  exporienoed 
in  finding  men  (see  Liv.  xxiL  1 1  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
AH.  viL  10  ;  Hirt,  B.  Akx,  2)  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
taining volunteers,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
most  part,  an  indifferent  class  of  soldieni,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions 
•"  delectibusL"*    (^m.  iv.  4.) 

10.  The  most  important  change  of  all,  in  so  fiv 
as  societjr  at  kuge  was  concerned,  was  that  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  the  establishment 
namely  of  the  military  prpfhukm^  and  the  distinc- 
tion DOW  first  introdoeed  between  the  civilian  and 
the  soldier.  This  natuxally  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  rule,  sUU  in  force  when  Polybios  wrvte,  by 
which  no  one  oould  hold  any  ma^tracy  (voAi- 
ruc^r  ifx^w)  until  he  had  conipleu-d  ten  yean  of 
military  service,  a  rule  which  had  fallen  so  onm- 
pletely  into  deaoctsde  in  the  coarse  of  sixty  or 
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seventy  yean  afterwards,  that  we  see  Ciceio 
ing  through  all  the  highest  dignities  and  attaining 
to  the  consulship,  altnough  his  experienee  of  a 
military  life  was  limited  to  a  angle  campaign  undev 
Pompeins  Straba 

F^Period.  FnmOBettaUiakmmtqfiUIm- 
perial  govemmmt  uKtU  At  ags  ^  Him  Ankmimn^ 
B.  c.  31 — ^A.  D.  150. — We  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
a  conect  idea  of  the  materials  which  constitnted  an 
imperial  army  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
em  by  passm^  under  review  the  various  kinds  of 
troops  mr  which  Hyginus  proposes  to  provide  ao- 
commodation  in  the  camp,  whose  oonstruetion  ha 
describes  [Castra].  We  shall  not  take  these 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  by 
him,  but  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  than  sys* 
tematically. 

A  regular  army  during  this  period  consisted  of 
a  certain  number  of  LegUmn  and  dSmppUmmta^ 
the  Supplementa  being  again  divided  into  the  im- 
perial guards,  which  appear  under  several  diifexent 
forms,  distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  tha 
AuxiUOf  which  were  subdivided  into  Sodae  Co* 
hofiet  and  Natitmet^  the  latter  being  for  tiie  most 
part  barbarians. 

1.  The  Legumes^  as  we  have  already  had  oeo^ 
sion  to  point  out,  although  still  eomposed  of  per- 
sons who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Rmnan  citisens, 
were  now  raued  almost  eiulasively  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  hence  Tiberius,  when  about  to  under- 
take his  long  projected  pwyeis  through  the  pro- 
vinces, alleg^  as  one  of  his  excuses  tor  quitting 
Italy,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  by 
a  regular  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac.  Ami,  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries ;  the  fint  cohort, 
which  had  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  double 
the  size  of  the  others,  and  contain^  960  men,  the 
remaining  cohorts  contained  each  480  men ;  and 
consequently  each  ordinary  century  80  men,  the 
total  strength  of  the  legion  bemg  thus  5280  men. 

2.  Legwnum  Vaeillaru,  The  term  VedHani  or 
VedlLif  which  is  found  repeatedly  in  Tadtui^  baa 
proved  a  sooroe  of  the  greatest  embanassment  to 
commentatora,  and  a  vast  niunber  of  hypotheses, 
all  of  them  highly  unsatisfactory,  have  been  pro> 
pounded  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
historian,  which  at  first  sight  appear  replete  wil^ 
contradictions.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen  en- 
tirely from  almost  all  critics  having  entered  upon 
a  wrong  path  fitmi  the  very  first,  starting  upon  the 
supposition  that  Vexillarii,  in  every  case,  denoted 
troops  of  the  same  kind,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
word  is  a  general  term  ;  and  we  must  asfrrtain  its 
signification  in  each  particular  case  from  the  words 
with  which  it  is  immediately  joined  or  the  general 
context  of  the  passage.  VexilUtm  is  used  in  the 
eariiest  account  of  the  manipolar  legion  (Liv.  viii. 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  of  the  o^rdo  or  maniple, 
vexilhurhis  being  the  standard  bearer ;  and  in  pra- 
cess  of  time,  vexillum  was  employed  to  denote  any 
military  standard  whatsoever,  except  the  sacred 
eagle  (rf*  the  legioiL  By  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  passages  in  Tacitus  where  Vexillarii 
are  meationed,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  designates 
by  this  appellation  any  body  of  soldien  serving 
apart  from  the  Ir-^ion  under  a  separate  eosigB,  or 
even  an  army  collectively.  In  this  sense  we  anist 
understand  sach  expressions  as  VeatiQum  Urommm 
(Ann.  IL  78)  ;  Germaniaa  rxxiUa  {IHmL  t  31)  ; 
fjcrmanu  tfjnUi*  {iliit,  i  70) ;  vediUt  in/eritru 
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Chrmamae  praeventus  est  {HUL  I  53)  ;  Eauitum 
vtnUa  {Hist.  ii.  11).  Compare,  Maniputi  anU 
eo^ftam  mditionem  Nauportutn  missi  . .  .  vexilla 
conoeUxmt  {Ann.  L  20).  But  when  VexUlarU  or 
VexiUa  are  accompanied  by  any  word  which  de- 
notes an  immediate  connection  with  a  legion,  as 
waeiUarii  ditoordium  legUmum  {Ann.i.  38)  ;  quarta 
dedma  legio  cum  vexUlarii*  vioetimams  (Ann,  xiv. 
34) ;  cum  veanUia  nomae  aecundaeque  et  vieaimae 
Britcmnioarum  legioman  (Hist.  in.  22),  then  they 
bear  a  specific  meaning  connected  with  certain 
changes  introduced  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
that  under  the  republic  a  citisen  might  be  called 
upon  to  serre  for  twenty  years  in  the  infieintry ; 
when  the  legions  became  permanent  the  full  pe- 
riod was  generally  exacted,  and  those  who  chose 
to  remain  after  their  time  was  completed,  were 
termed  velercmt.  Augustus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  13, 
limited  the  period  of  service  to  twelre  years  for  the 
praetorians,  and  sixteen  for  the  legionaries,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  entiUed  to  an  honourable 
discharge  (missio  honesta),  and  to  receive  a  bounty 
{praemtum^  commoda  missiottum)  ;  but  not  long 
afterwards,  A.  D.  5,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  period  to  sixteen  years  for  the  prae- 
torians, and  twenty  for  the  legionaries.  At  this 
time  it  appears  probable  that  the  practice  was  first 
introduced  of  discharging  the  soldiers  firom  the 
legion  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  and  keeping 
them  together  under  a  yexillum  with  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  their 
service.  Abuses,  however,  crept  in,  and  many 
soldiers,  instead  of  being  pensioned  off  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  the  discontent  caused  by 
such  oppression  gave  rise  to  the  formidable  mutinies 
in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  which  burst  forth  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  The 
soldiers  then  demanded  that  the  original  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus  should  be  restored^  and  that 
they  should  receive  a  full  dischaige  and  the  bounty 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years ;  while,  in  order  to 
calm  their  wrath,  Germanicus  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  which  they  complained, 
and  to  carry  honestly  into  effect  the  second  arrange- 
ment according  to  which  they  were  to  serve  in  the 
legion  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  being  embodied 
under  a  vexillum  by  themselves  to  be  relieved 
of  all  irksome  labours,  and  to  be  required  only  to 
face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25, 
Iv.  23  ;  Suet.  Octot>.49  ;  Tacit  Attn.  i.  17,  36,  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  last  passage  being  in 
these  words :  missionem  dart  tnoena  stipmdia  ms- 
ritis  :  taeauctorarlf  qui  tenadena /edssenty  ac  retineri 
sub  vexUlOy  ceterorum  immunes  nisi  prvpulsandi 
hostis).  The  vexiUarU  or  vexilla  Ugtonum^  then, 
were  those  soldiers  who,  after  having  served  in 
the  legion  for  sixteen  years,  became  exauctorati^ 
but  continued  to  serve  in  company  with  that  legion, 
under  a  vexillum  of  their  own,  until  they  received 
their  full  discharge.  Hyginus  states  the  number 
attached  to  each  legion  as  usually  about  five  or  six 
hundred. 

3.  Evooafi  (ivoffX^ot).  Dion  Cassius  tells  us 
that  Augustus  began  to  employ  troops  bearing  this 
denomination  when  he  called  out  {iytKdKtffey)  the 
Tcterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid  him  against  An- 
tonius.  They  still,  says  Dion,  form  a  peculiar 
corps  (<r^<mjfia  tSiov),  and  carry  sticks  in  their 
hands  like  centurions.  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12,  Iv.  24). 
Galba  gave  the  name  of  Etooati  to  a  body  of  life* 
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guards  instittited  by  himself,  who  are  described  by 
Suetonius  {GaUi.  10),  **  Delegit  et  equestris  ordiiiis 
juvenes,  qui,  mancnte  aimulorum  aureorum  usu, 
EvocfUi  appellarentur,  excubiasque  circa  cnbiculom 
suum  vice  militum  ngerent.^ 

4.  CoJiortes  Praeioriae.  To  these  a  separate 
article  is  devoted.     [Prabtorianl] 

5.  Equites  Praetoriam.     [Prabtoriani.] 

6.  Primipiiares.  These,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Hyginian  camp,  were  placed  close  to 
the  p^son  of  the  emperor,  and  must  have  been  a 
small  corps,  consisting  of  persons  who  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  legionary  PrimipUus^  and 
who  now  acted  as  guards  or  aide-decamps  to  the 
commander-in-cbie£  Primipiiares  is  met  with  fre- 
quently in  Tacitus  and  in  inscripUons  (s.^  Tacit 
Ann.  iu  11,  iv.  72,  Hist.  i.  31,  87,  il  22,  iil  70, 
iv.  15,  Ann.  xiii.  36  ;  Orelli,  Na  517, 748, 3568). 

7.  Offidales.  These  appear  to  have  been  public 
servants.  Thus  we  read  in  Appnieius  of  the  ofli- 
cialis  of  an  aedile,  and  in  Ulpian  of  the  officialis  of 
a  praefect  (Dig.  36.  tit  4.  s.  5  ;  compL  Gruter, 
Inacr.  p.  ccccxxii. ;  Orelli,  No.  2952,  4013.) 

8.  Equites  Singulares  Imperatoris.  These  are 
classed  by  Hyginus  along  with  the  Equiies  Prae^ 
toricmiy  were  like  them  quartered  in  the  Latera 
Praetorii,  and  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  them 
in  number.  The  only  classiod  author  by  whom 
they  are  noticed  is  Tacitus,  who,  in  that  portion 
of  his  Histories  (iv.  70)  where  he  is  describing  the 
confusion  that  arose  upon  the  death  of  Vitelliua, 
mentions  among  the  troops  "  dla  Stngtdarium  ex- 
cita  olim  a  Vitellio,  deinde  in  partes  Vespasiani 
transgressa,**  but  they  are  very  frequently  com- 
memorated in  inscriptions,  as  Equites  Singulares  s. 
Singularii  Imperatoris — AugusH — Caesaria — Do- 
mini Nostri,  Ac  (Orell.  No.  3525,  Ac,  3100» 
3496, 1576),  and  on  one  stone  we  read  T.  Flavius* 
QuiNTiNus.  Eq.  Sino.  Aug.  Lsctus.  Ex.  Exsr- 
ciTU.  Rabtico.  Ex.  Ala.  Flavia.  Pia.  Fidbli. 
MiLLrARiA.  (Orell.  No.  3409),  which  may  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  received  their  appeUation 
in  consequence  of  being  selected  individuidly  from 
other  corps,  and  thus  they  may  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  the  EquUes  Electi  (Orell  3155)  and  the 
Eq.  Oust.  Aug.  (Orell.  4453). 

9.  Statores. — Hyginus  assigns  a  place  for  two 
^  Centuriao  Statorum  ^*  immediately  m  the  rear  of 
the  Praetorium  which  they  protected,  and  allots  to 
them,  as  to  the  Praetorians,  twice  as  much  space, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  to  tll^  troops  of 
the  line.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
ranked  among  the  life-guards,  although  monbers  of 
their  body  may  have  been  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  couriers,  as  persons  bearing  the  same  designation 
certainly  were  employed  bofii  under  the  republic 
and  the  empire  by  those  invested  with  military 
command.  (Cic  ad  Futn,  ii.  17,  19  ;  *'  ut  ad  te 
statores  meos  et  lictores  cum  literis  mitterem  ;  ^ 
comp.  X.  21  ;  Vulcat.  Gallic.  Arid.  Cass.  9  ;  Lam- 
prid.  Ahae.  Sev.  53  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit  16.  s.  4.) 
In  inscriptions  we  find  Stator.  Aug.  (Orell. 
3524),  Stator.  CivrrATis.  Vibnbs.  (lb.  2780), 
and  once  Statorum.  Evocati.  (lb.  3422.) 

10.  SpeaUaioreSj  although  not  provided  for  by 
Hyginus,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  sinra  they 
also  occupied  a  place  among  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  emperors  (Ipsum  Othonem  condtabatUar 
speadaiorum  lecta  corpora^  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  11, 
comp.  i.  24  ;  Suet  Octmj.  74.).  They  were  tho 
executioners  of  the  army  (Soncc  de  fra^  i.  16  ; 
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SL  Maik,  yL  27,  and  comment  of  Cbrysott ;  eomp. 
Suet.  Qdiff.  32),  and  seem  to  have  acted  as  comieni 
likewife.  (Tacit  Hi$L  ii.  73.)  They  fonned  a 
ngular  coups  with  officers  of  their  own  (Tacitus 
speaks  of  an  cptib  $peaUaiorum^  H,  I  25),  and 
most  bare  been  numeroos,  as  appears  fiwm  soch 
expressions  as  **  praetoriarum  cohoitiom  et  specnla- 
tonim  eqaitnmqne  Talida  manus  ^  (Tacit  H,  vl. 
53)  ;  and  fiom  inscr^tions  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  sixth  cohort  of  speculatores  (Orell.  3518)  ; 
while  from  another  inscription,  in  which  a  certain 
L.  Yetnrios  is  styled  Prakp.  Turmak.  Spxcd- 
lAT.,  it  is  manifest  that  there  mnst  bare  been 
moonted  specnlatores.  The  word  is  nsed  also  by 
Tacitus  to  denote  an  ordinary  scont  (^im.  ii.  12.) 

1 1.  The  scouts,  howerer,  formed  a  distinct  body 
under  the  name  of  EixfloTQiomtj  and  Hyginus 
qnaitos  them  appropriately  at  the  extremity  of  the 
camp  nearest  to  the  Praetorian  gate^  and  dose  to 
the  Pioneers 

12.  Alat. —  From  tbe  time  when  the  caTalry 
were  separated  from  the  legion  they  were  formed 
into  bodies  called  ohey  which  varied  in  number 
Moording  to  circumstances.  Hyginus  provides  ac- 
eommodation  in  bis  camp  for  four  Alas  MiUiariae^ 
and  for  five  Aloe  Qmnffmariae. 

The  Ala  MiUiaria  was  divided  into  24  tnimae, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Schelios,  consisted  of  40  men  except  the  first 
which  had  80.  The  commander  of  the  whole  was 
tbe  Frcu/eetus  Alae^  the  inferior  officers  were  24 
deatriometj  24  dupUearii^  and  24  teagmplarii^  that 
is,  a  decnrio,  a  duplicarius^  and  a  sesquiplarins  for 
csch  tarma. 

The  Ala  Qfdnff&naria  was  divided  into  1 6  turmae 
with  a  decurio,  a  duplicarius  and  sesqniplarius  for 
each,  and  we  may  suppose  that  each  tnrma  con- 
listed  of  30  men  except  tbe  first,  which  thus  would 
have  50. 

Each  deemio  bad  three  horses  allowed  to  him, 
each  duplicarius  and  each  sesquiplarhis  two  borMs, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  Ala  Mil- 
liaria  was  1090,  and  in  the  Ala  Qttmffenaria  504, 
exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Pratfeed, 

It  is  evident  that  the  dupUcam  and  $e$qti^am 
here  named  were  subalterns ;  according  to  the 
ancient  significmtion  of  dupltearm$y  as  interpreted 
by  Varro  {L,  L.  v.  §  90),  it  denoted  a  soldier  who 
on  account  of  his  valour  was  allowed  double  ra- 
tions (romp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  ii*  59),  which  mnst  of 
conne  have  been  convertible  into  increased  pay. 
(Orelli,  C,  I,  3535.)  Such  persons  are  firequently 
presented  to  us  in  inscriptions  under  the  cognate 
ibnns<fi992!(VTMS^</apfibarnw,and(/»p^'ariif«.  Thus 
we  have  Dupl.  N.  Explor.  (DuplarU  nrnneri 
tajAoratoruai^  OrelL  206)  ;  Duplario  Lso.  L 
(IK  3531)  ;  DtJPLABius  Alarius  (lb.  2003); 
Ddplka&ius  (lb.  3533);DrPLiciAR.  (lb.  3534). 
Set^fidplaritu^  which  evidently  denotes  a  soldier 
▼ho  received  a  ration  and  a  hali^  appears  in  no 
anthors  except  Hyginus  and  Vegetius,  of  whom 
the  hitter  gives  them  gold  eollars  and  styles  them 
Tarqaati  drnfiam^  torquati  auquipUtret  (iL  7),  but 
the  title  is  met  with  in  inscriptions.  (OrelL  8470.) 

13.  Mamri  Eqmiet.  Pamnomi  VeredoHL  — 
Tbe  Ahm  were  raised  in  the  Roman  provinces  and 
consisted,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens, 
or  at  least  subjects.  But  in  addition  to  these 
•Tery  army  at  tiiia  period  was  attended  by 
■qoadrons  of  Ikht  horse  composed  entirely  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  chidf  duty  performed  by  those 
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named  above  was  guarding  the  pioneers  as  they 
performed  their  labours  in  advance  of  the  army. 
When  Tacitus  speaks  of  **  Alares  Pannonios, 
robor  eqnitatus  ^  (^im.  xv.  10)  he  mnst  mean 
cavalry  of  a  different  description  from  the  Poit* 
fumii  veredarii  of  Hyginus,  who,  probably,  re- 
sembled the  OMsacks  of  modem  war&re. 

14.  Cohort  pedkatae^  were  battalions  raised 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  composed  of  Roman  citi* 
sens,  <^  subjects  and  allies,  or  of  citizens,  allies, 
and  subjects  indiscriminately.  They  were,  it 
would  appear,  not  bound  down  by  the  same  strict 
rules  with  regard  to  the  period  of  service  as  the 
legionaries,  not  so  heavily  equipped,  and  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exhausting  labours.  Vegetius, 
in  the  chapter  where  he  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  legionary  force  (ii.  S\  throws 
some  light  upon  these  points.  To  this  dass  of 
troops  belonged  the  eokorte§  amteHiarm,  the  awtilia 
cokorimmy  and  the  joetonMi  cotorfev,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Tacitus,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  recorded  in  inscriptions  and  named  for  the 
most  part  from  the  nations  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  expression  cokortem  deeimam  odavam 
(Tacit  ff,  L  64)  indicates  that  these  cohorts  were 
numbered  regulariy  like  the  legions.  Hyginus 
provides  accommodation  for  Coioriei  pediiatae  mU' 
lianae  ire$,  and  CcAortsi  pedHaiae  qmrngmarias  tret, 

15.  Cokarim  Eqmtaias  differed  fimn  the  Pedi- 
tatae  in  this  only,  that  they  were  made  up  of  in- 
fimtiy  combined  with  cavalry.  A  CbAori  Egmtata 
MilUaria  contained  760  foot  soldiers  divided  into 
10  centniies,  and  240  horsemen  divided  into  10 
turmae.  A  CbAoftJESTmfeilafiim^saana  contained 
380  foot-soldiers  divided  into  six  {?)  centuries  and 
1 20  horsemen,  divided  into  5  turmae.  There  is  an 
inscription  in  the  collections  of  Oruter  (p.  Mcvni.) 
to  the  memory  of  L.  Flavins,  who  among  other 
military  titles  is  styled  Prakf.  Coh.  Primab. 
EatriTATAK.  Civ.  Roman,  in.  German.  In- 
FBRiORR  ;  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles  (x.  108), 
and  Trajan  in  his  reply,  make  use  of  the  terms 
Cohort  eque$trisj  the  former  mentioning  a  centurion 
in  connection  with  It,  which  proves  that  it  contained 
mfimtry.  Tacitus  {Hist,  iv.  19)  speaks  of  cohorts 
of  the  Batavi  and  Canninefittes,  who,  among  other 
demands,  insisted  that  the  number  of  horse  should 
be  incmsed  {aageri  numermm  eq^dtum) ;  and 
Josephns,  in  describing  the  anny  of  Vespasian, 
notices  10  cohorts  (tfweipoi)  of  600  infimtry  and 
120  cavalry,  a  series  of  passages  which  evidently 
refer  to  Cokorlet  Bqmtaiae.  The  Cohortes  iV 
ditatae  are  not  mentioned  under  that  name  excqyt 
by  Hyginus,  but  are  indicated  by  Tacitus  in  the 
words  {Aim.  xiii.  35),  **  ex  Oermania  legio  cum 
equitibus  alaiiis  et  pttUiatu  eokofHvm.'^  Hyginus 
allows  space  for  CkAoriB$  equUatae  mUUariat  dmae^ 
and  Cakortm  equUatas  q^iuigmatriae  amatyor. 

16.  Clatticij  which  we  may  frurly  render  Ma- 
rmes,  were  employed,  aocordmg  to  Hyginus,  as 
pioneers.  They  corresponded  to  the  Nai^e*  £k>eUt 
under  the  rqmblic,  who  were  always  r^arded  as 
inferior  to  regular  soldiers,  and  were  recruited,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius,  among  those  persons 
whose  fortune  did  not  entitle  them  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  After  the  establishment  by  Augustus  of 
regular  permanent  fleets  at  Misenum,  Ravenna, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Oanl,  a  large  body  of  men 
must  have  been  required  to  man  uiem,  who,  when 
their  services  were  not  required  afloat,  were  called 
upon,  at  least  in  great  emergencies,  to  servo  a« 
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ordiiuuy  loldienL  Tacitoa  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  history  (16),  that  Oalbft  found 
in  the  city  a  legion  **  quaro  e  cIbmo  Nero  conscrip- 
lent  *'  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  Uiv.  3  ;  Soet  GoUt.  12  ; 
Pint  Galb.  15),  Which  be  subsequently  (i.  3),  36) 
terms  '^legio  dassica^  and  '^classiooram  leno^ 
(comp.  il.  11,  U,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  elsewhere 
(it  67)  we  hear  of  the  *'  prima  classioorum  legio/* 
In  the  Annals  iiauianiu  is  the  form.  Irhich  he 
generally  employs,  as  cioisiarionuii  eopia  (Aim,  iv. 
27)«  and  emtmrione  eUuaiario  {Ann,  xiv.  8). 

17.  NatUmBt.  —  These  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  socim  coAortet,  that  the 
Mmui  and  Paamoan  VeredarU  did  with  regard  to 
the  regular  Ala$  of  cavahry.  They  were  battalions 
eomposed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  most 
unciTil^sed  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties. 
Hyginus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
myreni;  Gaeiae;  Dad;  Britones  ;  Ckmtabri. 

Urbanas  Cohertea,  —  We  may  take  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  place  two  bodies  of  men  established 
during  the  iint  yean  of  the  empire,  who  held  a 
station  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  their  senrices  being,  properiy 
speaking,  confined  to  the  city.  These  were  the 
Urbanae  OAartM  and  the  Cbhortes  Vigilvmu 

Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  24)  informs  as  thai  Au^^tus, 
in  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  instituted  a 
force  of  city  guards,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  he  else- 
where gives  the  name  of  hrrucoi  (liz.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writen,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  Chkaiiei  Urhanae  or  Urbana  militioy 
their  quarters,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urbcuta  Cagtra,  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
like  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Latium,  IJmbria, 
Etmria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (TaciL 
Aim.  it,  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
urged  upon  Flavius  Sabinus  (TaciL  Hid,  iiL  64), 
**  esse  illi  proprium  mHitom  oohortium  urbanarum.^* 

Oikorte$  VigUum.  —  Augustus  organised  a  hirge 
body  of  night-watchers  also,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  act  as  firemen  (Ad9«nui  mcendia  eaeoubku  noo- 
tenvoff  vigUesque  commeiUui  «f/,  Bueton.  Odav,  30). 
Thev  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  Regvanes^  wen 
stationed  in  fourteen  guardhouses  (exeubUoria)^ 
and  are  called  yvmo^bKeucts  by  the  Greek,  Co- 
horUa  VigUum  by  the  Latin  writen^  They  were 
commanded  by  a  Pra^ltdu$  (Tacit  Aim,  xi  35), 
who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  raised  among  the  class  of  U- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
fwior  to  that  of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Cass.  It.  26, 
lix.  2).  In  Tacitus  {Hid,  iii.  64),  they  are  termed 
the  aetvitia  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Suetonius  {Cktao, 
25)  alludes  to  them  as  **  libertino  milite."  (Compw 
Dig.  1.  tit.  15.  s.  3.) 

Eqmpmeni  of  (he  TVoqps  imder  the  Empire, 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceedings  as  it  does, 
from  a  competent  eye-witness  (B. «/.  iiL  5.  §  5). 

The  infantry  wore  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  two 
■words  (3iipa{l  re  wt^payfi4yoi  jcol  xpdir^a'i  ical 
uaxBupo^povirrts  kfuporipmBw)^  that  is,  a  long 
sword  on  the  left,  and  a  short  dagger  {jrwiBajms 
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ov  "KXiop  Ixci  m4«co5)  on  the  right  aide.  1  he  select 
infantry  in  attendance  upon  the  general  carried  a 
long  spear  (A^tyx^*^*  hadam\  and  a  roand  shield 
(A^ISo,  eLipeum)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legionaries  (^ 
ik  XoiT^  ipiKuyi)  A  pilum{?)  {iv<rr6if\  and  a 
9cut»m  {^pthif  iwifxitKi)),  In  addition,  each  man 
had  a  law  and  a  basket  (wplwa  leal  acd^oi/),  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  (&/ii}v  irol  WxcKvy),  a  leather 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  (ifidyra  led  Zpeveu^h 
ical  &\v<Tiv\  together  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Josephus,  the  Roman  in- 
fantry differ  little  from  mules  of  burden. 

The  Equites  wore  helmets  and  cuirasses  like 
the  infantry,  with  a  broadsword  at  their  right  side 
(jidxcupa  fuucpd)f  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long 
pole  (leoKT^y  irifiiicns)  ;  a  buckler  swung  at  their 
horses*  flank  (Pvptbs  lA  vapit  rXcvpay  trroi 
ir\dyios\  and  they  were  funushed  with  a  quivei 
containing  three  or  more  javelins  (JbcoKrct),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  large  as  spears  (  obK  iroSeov- 
T€S  ^  Zopdroty  ti4ytdos).  Those  selected  to  attend 
the  general  differed,  in  no  respect,  in  their  ap- 
pointments from  the  regular  cavalry  (rw  iw  reus 
iXais  Untimi), 

The  Jewish  historian  has  moreover  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Agmen  or  line  of  inarch  in  which  the 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  (B.  J.  lit  6.  §  2), 
this  being,  he  adds,  the  leguhir  arrangement  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.     1.  The  light-armed  aux- 
iliaries and  bowmen  (ro^y  fUy  yt  ^tAovs  r&y  iwi- 
Koipwf  Kol  To^6Tas)  advanced  first  to  reconnoitre, 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  and  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  heavy-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  {'Ptofudow  brKtrucii  fjuupa^  ir((oi  tc 
acal  imrus),     3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  century  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  of  the 
camp  (jUrpa  r^r  wap9/il8o\^).     4.  The  pioneers 
(bioroioi).     The  baggage  of  Vespasian  and  his 
legati  (rAy  vir*   o^^  iy*f*6ywf)  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  horse.     6.  Veeposian  himself  at- 
tended by  Selecti  PediUs,  SJedi  Egmtet,  and  a  body 
of   spearmen    (\oyxo<p6oovt),      7.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  legion  (to  16ioy  rov  rdryfioros  Iw- 
wuchy),  for,  he  subjoins,  each  legion  has  120  horse 
attached  to  it     This  we  perceive  was  a  return,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  system.    8.  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  (oi  rks  i\tw6x.us  ^c- 
poyTfs  6pM  KoX  rk  Xotir&  fU^xoK^/Mara.)     9.  The 
legati,  praefects  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  {ny^ndy^s 
TC  Kol  oTTtipwy  Ihrapxot  (rhy  x^^^^X^**)  guarded 
by  a  body  of  picked  soldiers.     10.  The  standards 
surrounding  the  eagle   (oU  tnifuUcu  irtpdaxovacu 
rhy  ii(T6y),     11.  The  trumpeters  (of  aaXwtyKjat), 
12.  The  main  body  of  the  in£Euitry  (^  4MU«r)r() 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurion  (4icaror- 
rdpxnf^  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept  their  ranks.     13.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
attached  to  each  legion  (rh  otKeruchy  kniaron  rdy- 
fiaros\  driving  the  mules  and  beasts  ot  burden 
loaded  with  the  boggage.     14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  (6  fdtrBios  5x^^)- 
15.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  strong  body  of 
infimtry  and  cavalry.    Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  legati  by  the  word  i^tyuiy^Sy  the  Tributd 
miUtum  by  XoxarYoi  or  X'^'^X^'*  ^*  ceniurioiut 
by  ra^tdpxoi  or  ixaToyrdipxat  ;  whether  he  means 
by  obpaiyoi  (in  iii  6.  §  2)  the  opHones  who  are  so 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  rear^guard  under  the  appellation,  may 
.  admit  of  doubt    Four  words  are  used  to  denote 
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veipons  of  Ibe  tpear  kind,  — ^voriw  pnlMiblj  m- 
tended  to  repcesent  the  pihtm^  for  which  iao6s  is 
fenenllj  em^yed  ;  ixtim  the  light  javelin ;  A^TX^ 
and  Upv^  piket  of  difierent  kinds.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Airisa  that  the  A^7X*V  ^""^  ■ametimes 
OS  -d  M  a  miaale. 

Finallj,  aooM  additional  Ught  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  eonstitntion  of  a  Roman  army  abont  half  a 
cf  ntaiy  later  hy  the  instractions  iaaned  for  the  line 
of  march  to  be  obaerred  by  the  force  despatched 
•jEtinst  the  Scythian  Alani,  preaerved  in  the  fn^- 
ment  of  Aiiian,  of  which  we  have  qtoken  above. 

The  fbree  in  qneation  oonaialed  df  the  fifteenth 
legion,  which  waa  complete,  and  of  the  twelfth, 
vl^ich  appears  to  have  been  a  fragment  only,  these 
lemons  having  both  carahy  and  skirmishers  at- 
tached to  them  exactly  as  onder  the  republic — of 
KTeral  co>orfe»  eqmilalaej  composed  of  Italians, 
CjTenuma,  Armenians,  and  others,  each  of  these 
battalions  containing  heavy  and  light  infantry  to- 
fn!ther  nith  squadrons  of  cavalry — of  eokortes  pe- 
ditatae^  including  infantry  only,  both  light  and 
heavy,  and  of  light  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  of 
hsrhsrians.  The  order  in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
vance waa  as  fi^ws : — 

1.  Horse  scouts  (jBanaair^vDvr  fawcss),  hone 
utheis  and  slingers  (taworo^oras  ml  w€rp€davt\ 
commanded  by  their  own  decurions  (>sra8rff>yai). 
2.  Various  corps  of  foreign  cavalry,  Cyrenians, 
Itmeans,  Cdts,  and  others,  of  whom  the  names 
are  doabtfuL  3.  The  whcde  of  the  infantry  arch- 
en,  foDowed  by  different  bodies  of  heavy-armed 
io&ntry,  not  legionaries,  Italians,  Cyrenians,  Bos- 
poraaians  and  N"™*'^i*"*,  the  flanks  of  this  division 
being  covered  by  cavalry.  4.  The  eqnites  selecti 
and  the  eqnites  of  the  legion  {d  icwh  r^r  ^dAayyos 
^€11 ).  5.  The  artillery  (aoTva'^XTm).  6.  The 
Btuadard  (nuisSor)  of  ihe  fifteenth  legion,  and 
arooad  it  the  principal  officers,  namely  the  com- 
Bsmdo-  of  the  legion  (itr*t»^  ""I'  ^^^^'TT^  the 
Icgatos  (?)  (M^ot\  the  tribunes  {al  x*^*»hc^\ 
and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort  {iKor^apx"* 
«  riis  «p^n|r  awttfnis  iwurrdkrat).  Here,  it  will 
he  Rmarked,  ire  meet  with  an  officer  called  the 
rytfi^  rl^r  fdXarffos  and  his  deputy  or  imdpxos. 
7.  The  infantry  of  the  l^ion,  fimr  and  fiiur,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  skirmishers  (vtfim  ol  imorrts- 
f^i).  8.  Foreign  (jh  trvfifucx"^^  infantry,  both 
li.zbt  and  heavy.  9.  The  baggage  (rit  aKnw^6pa). 
10.  The  rear  brought  up  by  an  ala  of  Oetae  unda 
their  prsefectns  (ctAopx'I'X  ^^  centurions  were 
to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  infimtry,  kec|nng  the 
ncD  to  their  ranks :  fi>r  the  sake  of  greater  security 
a  body  of  horsemen  waa  to  ride  in  single  file  along 
the  wh<^e  length  of  the  line  ;  the  comnuBder-in- 
ehie^  Xene^on,  was  to  march  in  front  of  the  in- 
fantry standards,  bat  to  more  about  occasionany 
from  place  to  place,  watching  eveiythii^,  and  pro- 
aerring  order  eveiywhere.  It  appears  that  of  the 
avaby  aome  were  archers  (hrvors^^TaiX  some 
^'"''om  O^ajxo^^),  MBie  pole-men  (corrof^X 
wne  sword-men  (^lyays^foiX  some  aze-men 
{f*\tK0^6poi) ;  thoe  and  many  other  curious  par- 
tieolars  may  be  extracted  from  the  detailed  account 
of  the  Agmem,  and  from  the  Adet  or  scheme  of 
bottle  by  whiA  it  is  fallowed  ;  but  unfaitaaBtely 
we  are  so  modk  embanassed  at  eveiy  step  by  the 
uicertaintT  sf  the  text  that  it  if  scarcdy  mfe  to 
nanpovQve  conrnwinnsL 

A  great  many  topics  connected  irith  a  Roman 
•nny  are  ' 
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much  that  belongs  to  the  cavalry  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded under  Eqvitbs  ;  the  position  of  the  allies 
in  the  service  under  Soco  ;  the  life-guards  under 
Praktoriani  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under 
SnPBNnxuM;  a  detailed  aocomt  of  his  armour 
and  we^ns  under  Galxa,  Louca,  Ocrba, 
Caliga,  Hasta,  Pilum,  Gladius,  Scutcm, 
&c  ;  of  his  dreas  under  CBLAirrs,  Paluoa- 
MKNTUif,  Sagctm  ;  of  the  standards  under  Signa 
MiLiTARiA  ;  of  ndlitary  processions  under  Ova- 
Tio,  Triumphus  ;  of  punishments  under  Fvstu- 
ARiuM,  DncDCATio ;  of  military  rewards  under 
ToRQDRS,  Phalxrar,  Corona  ;  of  military  en- 
gines   under   ToRMRirruaf,     Arirs,    Vdtrar, 

PlDTRI,  HrLRPOUS,  TURRO,  &CL        [W.  R] 

EXETASTAE  (^eroirraO,  apeckl  commis- 
sioners sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  invcsti* 
gate  any  matters  that  might  daim  attention.  Thus 
we  find  mmtion  of  Exetastae  being  appotnted  to 
aicertaiii  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenaries 
as  the  generals  reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received 
pay  for  troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than 
they  posBcssed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  them- 
selves ;  in  which  case  they  were  said  **  to  draw 
pay  fiv  empty  places  in  the  mercenary  force  ^ 
(juffth^opw  iw  Ty  (crac^  kcmui  x&pwa^  Acschin. 
e.  Otet,  pi  536).  The  cononissionera,  however,  who 
were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aesehin.  e. 
TTmaroi.  pi  131,  De  FaU.  Leg.  ^  339  ;  fiockh. 
PbUL  EcMu  ofA&em^  pi  292,  2nd  ed.) 
EXHERES.  [Hrrrs.] 
EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action 
was  introdnced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindica- 
tioncs  or  actions  about  property.  **  Exhibere  **  ia 
defined  to  be  **  fi^ere  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei 
qui  agat  experiundi  sit  copia.**  This  was  a  per- 
sonal action,  and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who 
intended  to  bring  an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad 
CKhxbendum  was  against  a  person  who  was  ia 
poosesskm  of  the  thmg  in  question,  or  had  fraudu- 
lently parted  with  the  pomassion  of  it ;  and  the 
object  was  the  production  of  the  thing  far  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  examined  by  the  plaintift  The 
thing,  which  was  of  course  a  mov^ile  thing,  was 
to  be  prodoesd  at  the  place  where  it  wni  at  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  proceedings  respecting 
it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  phce  where  the 
action  was  tried,  at  the  cost  and  ezpenae  sf  the 


The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  fivai. 
,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privflegn 
of  takmg  his  piopeity  oiF  another  penon'k  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  icston 
the  things  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow 
the  owner  to  tske  it ;  and  to  some  eases  where  a 
nann  had  in  his  poasemioa  something  in  which  his 
own  and  the  plaintiff'^  paupeity  wers  unitad,  as  a 
jewd  set  in  the  defendaafk  gold,  in  which  case 
there  m%ht  be  an  actio  ad  cxhibendnm  fiv  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  things  (ut  exdndatur  ad 
exhibendum  agi  potest.  Dig.  10.  tit  4.  a  6). 

If  the  thiiw  was  not  prodneed  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for 
lorn  caased  by  such  non-pn^uction.  This  action 
would  lie  to  prodnoea  slave, in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  oonfedcfateaL 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
things  was  cither  piupsitjr  in  tho  thvg  or  some  in- 
tflfcst ;  and  it  waa  the  bnsmesi  sf  the  judex  to 
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dnclare  whether  there  was  suflScient  renaon  {jusia 
ei  probabUit  emua)  for  production.  The  word 
**  interest  **  Mras  obyiooslj  a  word  of  doubtful  im* 
port  Accordingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  roan  could 
bring  this  action  for  the  proiduction  of  his  adver- 
sary's accounts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law 
that  all  persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  thing  to  be  produced  {quorum  m- 
teresi)  ;  but  the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  10.  tit  4.  s.  19)  is  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  for  the 
pbintiff's  advantage.  A  man  might  have  this 
actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of  such  a  slave  as 
Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order  that  Titius  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave  as  his  property, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom  of  a  slave  (m 
Ubertatem  mndioare\  he  might  have  this  action. 

This  acdon  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  anothtf  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  boars  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(MUhlenbruch,  Z>odn}ia  Pandedanun;  Dig.  10. 
tit  4  )  [G.  L,] 

EXITEOlIAor  EPEXCDIA  (i|iT^p«aor  ^ir«|- 
<{Sfa),  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions. 
(Xenoph.  Anab,  vi.  5.  §  2.)  The  principal  object 
of  these  sacrifices  always  was  to  discover  from  the 
accompanying  signs  the  fiivourable  or  unfiivourable 
issue  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  AccOTding  to  Hesychius,  i^ir^pta  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
magistrates  laid  down  their  offices.  [L.  S.] 

EXO'DIA  (H^UL,  from  4^  and  ^s)  were 
old-fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  venei, 
inserted  in  other  {days,  Imt  chiefly  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  (Liv.  viL  2.)  It  u  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  ezodia ;  but  frt>m  the  words 
of  Livy  we  must  infer  that,  although  distinct  frx>m 
the  Atellanae,  they  were  closely  connected  with 
them,  and  never  poformed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  them  exodtum  AMmas  (SaL  vi.  71),  and 
Suetonius  (TUk  45)  emdium  AUHamatm,  They 
were,  like  the  Atelhinae  themselves,  played  by 
Toung  and  well-bom  Romans,  and  not  by  the 
nistriones.  Since  the  time  of  Jot.  Scalicer  and 
Casaubon,  the  exodia  have  almost  genendly  been 
considered  as  short  comedies  or  farces  which 
were  performed  alter  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incoiTect 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (SaL  iii 
174).  But  the  words  of  Livy,  etfodia  eonmria 
fabdliM^  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes,  whicli, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  ^ey  had 
been  played  between  the  acts  of  the  Atelhinae, 
which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the  Atellanae 
themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself  which  signifies  something  li  45ov, 
extra  viam,  or  something  not  belongmg  to  the 
main  subject,  and  thus  is  synonymous  with  lircur- 
6Ziop,  The  play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans 
from  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introdiution  it 
appeals  to  have  become  very  popular  among  the 
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Ronuuis,  and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Sueton.  DomU.  10.)     [L.  8.J 

EXO'MIS  (j(»/i<t),  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast  free,  and  was  for 
this  reason  called  exomit.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  x""^^  irtpofidaxf'tK^^'  (Phot  and  Hesych. 
f.  V.  'Ertpofi, :  Hcliod.  Aethiap.  iii  1 ;  Paus.  v.  1 G. 
§  2.)  The  exomis,  however,  was  not  only  a  chiton 
[Tunica],  but  also  an  Ifidnw  or  w€pi€\rifjuu 
[Pallium.]  According  to  Hesychius  (#.  v.  *£{»- 
/ifs),  and  Aelius  Dionysius  (op.  Eudath.  ad  77. 
xviii.  595),  it  served  at  the  same  time  both  the 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an  himation  ;  but  Pollux 
(vii.  48)  speaks  of  two  different  kinds  of  exomis, 
one  of  which  was  a  wtplSKripM  and  the  other  a 
Xtrity  irtpoftdicrxaXos,  His  account  is  confirmed 
by  existing  works  of  art  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Mns.  Pio-Oement  (vol.  iv.  pi.  1 1 ),  Hephaestos 
wearing  an  exomis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown 
round  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  garment 
was  always  worn,  and  which  clothes  the  body  liko 
an  exomis  when  it  is  girded  round  the  waist  The 
following  figure  of  Charon,  on  the  contrary  (taken 
from  Stackelberg,  Dm  Graber  der  HeUenem^  pL  47), 
represents  the  proper  x^"*"^^  irtpofiiaxaXos^  and 
we  see  a  similar  dress  in  the  figure  of  Ulysses 
represented  in  the  article  Pxlius. 


The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and 
working  people  (Phot  &  v. ;  Schd.  ad  Arigtopk. 
EquiL  8/9),  whence  we  find  Hephaestos,  the 
working  deity,  finequently  represented  with  this 
garment  in  works  of  art  (Mtiller,  ArcAiiol,  der 
iTiMS^  §  366.  6.)  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (L  662)  wear  the 
exomis ;  which  is  ui  accordance  with  the  state 
ment  of  Pollux  (iv.  1 18),  who  says  that  it  was  the 
dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays.  According  to 
Gellius  (viL  12),  the  exomis  was  the  same  as  the 
common  tunic  without  sleeves  (cUra  kumerum  de- 
iineiKtet)  ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and  is  without 
doubt  erroneous.  (Becker,  O^arikks^  voL  ii  p. 
112,  &c) 

EXOMO'SIA    (i^wfUHrta).      Any    Athenian 
citixen  when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
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a  court  of  justice  {tcKtireifiy  or  ^icicAiiTc^iy,  Pol- 
iuXf  viiL  37  ;  Aeschin.  e.  Timardk,  p.  71),  was 
obliged  by  law  to  obey  tbe  summons^  xwl&a  he 
coald  establish  by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  case  in  question.  (Demosth.  De  FaU, 
Leg*  pw  396,  &  Neaer.  p.  1354,  e.  Aphob,  p.  850  ; 
Suidasy  3, «.  *Elofi4<raaBm.)  This  oath  was  called 
c^w^UNTta,  and  the  act  of  taking  it  was  expressed 
by  i^6fjarva$ak  (Demosth.  e.  Stepk,  i.  p.  1119  ; 
c  EtJntUd,  p.  1317  i  Harpooat  «.  v,)  Those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being  able 
to  take  the  ^{«/io<rta,  incurred  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promising  to  give 
his  eridenoe,  did  nevertheless  not  appear  when 
railed  uprai,  an  action  called  Kttirofuiprvplovj  or 
fi\d€ris  SUaiy  might  be  brought  against  him  by  the 

Eriiefl  who  thought  themselves  injured  by  his 
viag  withheld  his  evidence.  (Demosth.  e.  THmotA, 
pi  1 190  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc  p.  387,  &c) 

When  the  people  in  their  assembly  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  ZoKHux/rla  took  place, 
to  decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that 
the  state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  ren- 
defed  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties 
connected  with  it  (J\6tunMr9cu  r^v  ^X^^,  or  r^v 
X*tpoToiday) :  and  this  oath  was  likewise  called 
^ftotrio,  or  sometimes  carvfuxria,  ( Demosth.  De 
FaU.  Leg.  p.  379,  c.  TimoGi.  p.  1204  ;  Aeschin. 
De  FaU.  Leg.  pi  271 ;  Pollux,  viiL  55  ;  EtymoL 
Msg.  e.  «.)  [L.  S.] 

EXOSTRA  (iiAtrrpa,  firom  ii«e4ef\  was  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres 
of  the  ancients.  Cicero  {De  Prov.  Qme,  6),  in 
speaking  of  a  man  who  formeriy  concealed  his 
rices,  expresses  this  sentuncnt  by  poei  siparium 
lAtaAeibtr  ;  and  then  stating  that  he  now  shame- 
lessly indulged  in  his  vicious  practices  in  public, 
nys,  jam  m  esBoetra  hebtatur.  From  an  attentive 
consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ezostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the  sipar 
rium,  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  firom  behind 
it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectators.  This 
Bnchioe  was  therefore  very  much  like  the  iKK6- 
nktitui^  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.  (Pollux,  iv.  128  ;  Schol. 
sd  Ariatoph.  Adtam.  375.)  But  both  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  namely,  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or 
nmseqnences  of  such  things — s.  g,  murder  or  suicide 
•—as  eould  not  consistently  take  place  in  the  pro- 
scenium, and  woe  therefore  described  as  having 
oceorred  behind  the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
lisd  of  bridge,  whidi  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besi^ed  town, 
sod  aerois  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  the 
lamparts  to  defend  the  town.  ( Veget.  De  Re  MUiL 
iv.  21.)  [L.  S.1 

EXOULES   DIKE  {iiolh-ns  «M).      [Em- 

BATXIA.] 

EXPLORATO'RES.  [ExBRCiTU8,p.S09,a.] 

EXSEQUIAE.    [FuNus.] 

EXSI'LIUM  (^V7^),  banishment  1.  Orbbk. 
—  Banishment  among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if 
ever,  appeara  as  a  punishment  appointed  by  law 
for  particnfaur  offences.  We  might,  indeed,  expect 
this  ;  far  the  division  of  Greece  into  a  number  of 
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independent  states  would  neither  admit  of  the  cp- 
tablishment  of  penal  colonics,  as  amongst  us,  nor 
of  the  various  kinds  of  exile  which  wo  read  of 
under   the  Roman  emperors.    The  general  term 
^vy^i  (flight)  was  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the 
case  of  tliose  who,  in  order  to  avoid  some  punish- 
ment or  danger,  removed  from  their  own  country 
to  another.    Proc^of  this  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where  homicide  had  been 
committed,  whether  with  or  without  malice  afore- 
thought   Thus  (R,  xxiii.  88)  Patroclus  appears  as 
a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  manslaughter 
{hy^poKToalri)  committed  by  him  when  a  boy,  and 
in  anger.     In  the  same  manner  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
275)  Theoclymenns  is  represented  as  a  fugitive 
and  wanderer  over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign 
lands  haunted  by  the  fear  of  vengeance,  from  the  nu- 
merous kinsmen  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The 
duty  of  taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind 
considered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was 
sometimes  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  iroiv'^,  the 
price  of  blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans  (Tacit 
Germ,  21),  which  was  made  to  the  relatives  or 
nearest  connections  of  the  slam.    (//.  ix.  630.) 
Even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour  the 
slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  imposed 
on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence  {Od,  xxiii. 
1 1 9,  and  SchoL),  until  he  had  obtamed  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  ayvirris  or  purifier.     For  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  story  of 
Adrastus  and  Croesus.     (Herod,  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^vy^,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases,  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strictly 
defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  dura- 
tion. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was  brought 
before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaughter  before 
the  court  of  the  Ephetae.  The  accused  might,  in 
either  case,  withdraw  himself  {(pvytiv)  before  sen- 
tence was  passed  ;  but  when  a  criminal  evaded  tbe 
punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder  would  have 
exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his  own  land,  he 
was  then  banished  for  ever  (^c^ci  ixi^vyiav\,  and 
not  allowed  to  return  home  even  when  other  exiles 
were  restored  upon  a  general  amnesty,  since  on 
such  occasions  a  special  exception  was  mode  against 
criminals  banished  by  the  Areiopagus  {oi  i^  'Aptloe 
vdyov  «pf{ryovr€s),  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  might  be  seized  and 
put  to  death  (Dem.  e.  Arte,  p.  629),  and  whoever 
harboured  or  entertained  {OwtBd^aro)  any  one  who 
had  fled  firom  his  country  to  avoid  a  capital  punish- 
ment, was  liable  to  the  aame  penalties  as  the  fugi- 
tive himself.     (Dem.  e.  PofycL  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demosthenes  (c  Arte,  p.  634)  says,  that  the  word 
(pt^tty  was  properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those 
who  committed  murder,  with  malice  aforethought, 
whereas  the  term  tit9iaraa&€U^  was  used  where  the 
act  was  not  intentionaL  The  property  also  was 
confiscated  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned, 
it  was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  {4^^  \Bt) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him.  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  MriiiOy  that  is, 
not  confiscated  ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
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Hitisficd,  he  was  liable  to  be  driren  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.  (Dem.  c.  Arii,  pp.  634 
and  644.)  It  sometimei  happened  that  a  fugitive 
for  manslaughter  was  charged  with  murder;  in 
that  case  he  pleaded  on  boanl  ship,  before  a  court 
which  sat  at  Pbreatto,  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Dem.  c 
Aris.p.  646.)  We  are  not  informed  what  were  the 
consequences  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  re- 
fused to  make  a  reconciliation ;  supposing  that  there 
was  no  compulsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  cases  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Meursiua,  ad  Lycop,  282 ; 
Eivip.  //i>9>.  87,  and  SehoHa.)  Plato  {Leg.  ix. 
p.  865),  who  is  believed  to  have  copied  many  of 
his  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens,  fixes  the 
period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at  one  year, 
and  the  word  ArcyiavTKrfuf^,  explained  to  mean  a 
yearns  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide  (rois 
tp6vov  ipiffWTi)  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom  was 
pretty  general.  We  have  indeed  the  authwity  of 
Xenophon  {A  nab,  iv.  8.  §  1 5)  to  prove  that  at  Sparta 
banishment  was  the  consequence  of  involuntary 
homicide,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder 
punished  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but 
also  a  rpavpua  in  wpovolas,  or  wounding  with  intent 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ensue.  (Lysias,  c. 
Simon,  p.  100  ;  Dem.  e.  Boeat,  p.  1018. 10.)  The 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who 
rooted  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens  (Lysias, 
*Tircp  IfliKov  *AToXo7(a),  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter 
during  political  contentions.  (Plut  SoL  20  ;  GelL 
ii  12.) 

Under  ^vy^,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term, 
is  comprehended  Ostracism  {hfrrpoKifffUs)  ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidas,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Equdt. 
86 1 ),  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  former  &ci<^u- 
7/0,  or  banishment  for  life,  "♦iry^  (say  they) 
differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are 
banished  lose  their  property  by  confiscation,  whereas 
the  ostracised  do  not;  the  former  also  have  no  fixed 

f>lace  of  abode,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
alter  have.**  This  ostracism  was  instituted  by 
Cicisthenes,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistni- 
tidae ;  its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained 
by  Aristotle  (Pol.  iiL  8) :  —  "  Democratical  states 
(he  observes)  used  to  ostracise,  and  remove  firom 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminent  above  their  fellow-citizens,  by  rea- 
son of  their  wealth,  the  number  of  their  friends,  or 
any  other  means  of  influence.**  It  is  well  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
cism was  not  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  but 
rather  a  precautionary  removal  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  power  in  the  state  to  excite  either 
envy  or  fear.  Thus  Plutarch  (A  rist.  1 0)  says  it  was 
a  good-natured  way  of  allaying  envy  (^$6yov  Trapar- 
fAvOla  ^u\dtf9pcsros)^  by  the  humiliation  of  superior 
dignity  and  power.  Mr.  (hote  (  History  of  GreecSy 
vol.  iv.  p.  200,  &G.)  has  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  ostracism,  which  he  maintains 
was  a  wise  precaution  for  maintaining  the  demo* 
cratical  constitution  established  by  Cleisthenes. 
He  observes  that  **  Cleisthenes,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  reforms,  secured  the  hdarty  attachment  of  the 
body  of  citizens ;  but  frmn  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democivcy,  and 
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with  such  precedents  as  they  had  to  look  bac'-c 
upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could  be 
expected :  and  the  problem  required  was  to  elimi- 
nate beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress  these 
limits,  BO  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed  and  reac- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  ir- 
revocably extinguished.  To  acquire  such  influence 
as  would  render  him  dangerous  under  democratical 
forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  of 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes  ;  and  the 
security  which  Cicisthenes  provided  was,  to  call  in 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his 
future  promise  purely  and  simply,  so  that  they 
might  not  remain  too  long  neutral  between  two 
political  rivals.  He  incorporated  in  the  oonsdtn- 
tion  itself  the  ]NrinGiple  of  privileffium  (to  employ 
the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies,  not  a  pev.nliar 
favour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar  incon- 
venience imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notice  and  dis- 
cussion beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote 
of  a  huge  proportion  of  the  citizens.  '  No  law 
shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  without 
the  same  being  made  against  <i^  A dienian  citizens; 
unless  it  shall  so  seem  good  to  6000  citizens  voting 
secretly  *  ( Andoc  de  Mysi.  p.  1 2).  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  tlie 
ostracism  was  a  particular  case.**  Mr.  Grote  further 
observes, — **  Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostra- 
cism of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what  v-aa 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  tho 
least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  de- 
vised. Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence ;  and  whtm  we 
consider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  justification.  First,  it  com- 
pletely produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  de- 
mocracy grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force :  next, 
through  such  tranquil  working  of  the  democratical 
forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athe^ 
nians,  to  enable  the  people  after  a  certain  time  to 
dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
ostracism  offered.  To  the  nascent  democFscy,  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable  ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  out  the  full- 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without 
it**  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows:  — 
Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  the  ecdesia  had  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prytany  of  the  year  whether  such  a  step  was 
necessary.  If  they  decided  in  the  affinnative,  a 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  agora  was  enclosed  by  bar- 
riers, with  ten  entrances  for  the  tea  tribes.  By 
these  the  tribesmen  entered,  each  with  his  tcrpa- 
iror,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to  bo 
ostracised.  The  nine  archons  and  the  senate,  t.  e. 
the  presidents  of  that  body,  superintended  tlie 
I»ooeedings,  and  the  party  who  bad  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  against  him,  snpposmg  that  this 
number  amounted  to  6000,  was  oblige!  to  with- 
draw (juToar^wat)  from  the  city  within  ten  days  ; 
if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to  600Q, 
nothing  was  done.  (Schol.  ad  Aristuph  Eqm.  B6^ ; 
PoUux,  viii.   19.)    Plutarch  {ArisL  c.  7)  diifen 
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from  other  authoritiei  in  sUtiDg,  tliat  for  an  ex- 
ptilsion  of  this  sort  it  whm  Dot  nteeasary  that  the 
Totes  given  against  any  indiyidual  should  amount 
to  6000,  hat  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be 
leas  than  that  noraber.  B5ekh  and  Wachsmuth 
are  in  hifoar  of  Plutarch ;  but  Mr.  Orote,  who 
sapports  the  other  opiiiion,  justly  remarks,  **  that 
the  purpose  <tt  the  general  law  would  by  no  means 
be  obtained,  if  the  simple  majority  of  votes  among 
6000  in  all,  had  been  aUowed  to  take  effect  A 
poaon  might  then  be  ostradsed  with  a  very  small 
number  of  votes  against  him,  and  without  creating 
any  reasonable  presumption  that  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  oonstitation,  which  was  by  no  means  either 
the  purpose  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  well^undentood 
operation  of  the  ostrBcism,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  a  reality.**  All,  however,  agree  that  the 
party  thus  expelled  was  not  deprivdl  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  period  of  his  banishment  was  ten 
years.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  Kipafwdi 
adar i^y  or  earthenware  soooige,  from  the  material 
of  the  icrpoKw  on  which  the  names  were  written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  fiNind  their  services  indispensable.  Amongst 
theae  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides  (i. 
\'6b)  states,  that  his  residence  during  ostracism 
was  at  Aigos,  though  he  was  not  confined  to  that 
city,  but  visited  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
last  person  against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens 
was  Hyperbolas,  a  demagogne  of  low  birth  and 
character,  whom  Nidas  and  Alcibiades  conspired 
together  to  ostracise,  when  the  banishment  threat- 
ened each  of  themselves;  but  the  Athenians 
thought  their  own  dignity  compromised,  and  os- 
tracism degraded  by  such  an  application  of  it,  and 
accordingly  discontinued  the  practice.  (Pint.  Nic 
e.  1 1,  Atab,  c.  13,  Jritt.  c  7  ;  Thuc.  viiL  73.) 

Ostracism  ptevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens  ;  namely,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  and 
Megara,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  way 
in  whidi  it  was  administered  in  those  states. 
Aristotle  says  (PoL  iii.  8)  that  it  was  abused  for 
party  poiposeSb 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
Petatitm  {weraXurii4s)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  wdraKa^  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
aa  they  thooght,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  enle.  Bat  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  ^  hmnUing,**  deteired  the  bnt  quali- 
fied amongst  the  citiaens  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  a&irs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  govem- 
moit  which  followed,  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the 
JawB.c.452.  (Diod.xL87.) 

In  connection  with  petalism  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  any  one  were  fiilsely  registered  in  a  damns, 
or  waid,  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called 
^fc^vXAo0op(o,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves. 
(Meier,  His.  Juris.  Att.  83;  Lys.  e.  Nieom.  p.  844.) 

The  reader  of  Greek  histwy  will  remember,  that 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostrscised,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  nomber  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distbguished  themselves 
tLS  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obliged 
to  remove,  from  their  native  city  when  the  opposite 
faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spoken  of 
aa  «2  ^vyomsj  <v  oi  ^jcrt<r<(rr€f ,  and  as  ol  xortA.- 
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96vT€s  tdier  their  return  (^  icflttfoSot),  the  word 
Kordyety  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru* 
mental  in  effecting  it.  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  later  imperial  period,  eam- 
Uwn  was  a  general  term  used  to  express  a  punish* 
meat,  of  which  there  were  several  species.  Paulus 
(Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  2),  when  speaking  of  those 
judida  publica,  which  are  capital ia,  defines  them 
by  the  consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or 
exsilium ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aquae  et 
i^ma  wterdie^  by  which  the  oaptU  or  citizenship 
of  the  criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of 
exsilium  he  says  were  property  called  rdngoHa^ 
and  the  relegatos  retained  his  citizenship.  The 
distmction  between  relcgatio  and  exsilium  existed 
under  the  republic  (Li v.  iiL  10,  iv.  4 ;  Cic.  Pro 
P.  Sesct.  c  12.)  Ovid  also  {TruL  v.  1 1)  describes 
himself^  not  as  ettsitl^  which  he  considers  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  as  rdegatut.  Speaking  of  the  em- 
peror, he  says, — 

**  Nee  vitam,  nee  opes,  nee  jus  mihi  civis  ademit  ;** 

and  a  little  further  on, 

**  Nil  nisi  me  patriis  jussit  abire  focis.** 

Compare  also  TrisUoy  ii.  127,  &c. 

Marcianus  (  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  s.  5)  makes  three 
divisions  of  exisiliiun :  it  was  either  an  interdiction 
from  certam  places  named,  and  was  then  called  kUa 
fuga  (a  term  equivalent  to  the  Uit&ra  fuga  or 
Uberum  esatHum  of  some  writers) ;  or  it  was  an  ia« 
terdiction  of  all  places,  except  some  place  named ; 
or  it  was  the  aoutiraini  of  an  island  (as  opposed  to 
Itdajiiffa).* 

Of  releffotio  there  were  two  kinds:  a  pcrK>n 
might  be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province, 
or  in  Rome,  and  either  for  an  mdefinite  or  a  defi« 
nite  time ;  or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the 
relegatus  for  his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so 
&r  as  the  sentence  of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part 
of  the  pason*s  property.  The  relegatus  retained 
his  citizenship,  the  ownership  of  his  proper^,  and 
the  patria  poUttat,  whether  the  relegalio  was  for  a 
definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in 
fiict,  merely  confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded 
him  from,  particular  places,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aelius  Oallus  (Festns,  #.  Hele- 
gati)^  who  says  that  the  punishment  was  imposed 
by  a  lex,  senatus-consultuin,  or  the  edictnm  of  a 
magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid  express  the  legal 
effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  literally  and  techni- . 

*  Noodt  {Op,  Omn.  i  58)  corrects  the  extract 
from  Marcianus  thus : — ^  Exsilium  duplex  ea^ti  aut 
certoram  locorum  interdictio,  ut  lata  fhga ;  ant 
omnium  locorum  praeter  certam  locum,  at  insulae 
vinculum,^  &c. 

The  passage  is  evidently  coimpt  in  some  editions 
of  the  Digest,  and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  sup- 
ported by  good  reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is 
here  spring  of  the  two  kinds  of  releffaiio  (com- 
pare Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  s.  7),  and  he  does 
not  indude  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied 
with  the  loss  of  the  dviiae ;  for  if  his  definition 
is  intended  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it 
is  manifestly  incomplete ;  and  if  it  includes  only 
rel^atio,  as  it  must  do  firom  the  terms  of  it,  the 
definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  relegatiou  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
text  of  Marcianus  is  either  coiTupt,  or  has  beeo 
altered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest 
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cally  correct.  (Inatances  of  relegatio  occur  iii  the 
following  paMfiges: — Suet.  Aug*  c.  16,  Tib,  c.50 ; 
Tacit.  Ann,  iii.  17,  68;  Suet  Claud,  c  23,  which 
last,  at  the  historian  remarks,  was  a  new  kind  of 
relegatio.)  The  term  relegatio  is  applied  by  Cicero 
{de  Qif  ill  31)  to  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  his  fi&ther  to  live  in  solitude 
in  the  country. 

DepofiaHo  in  tnttdam^  or  deporiatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictia  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tiL 
13.  s.  3;  tit  19.  8.  2.)  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince (prassei)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  wu 
given  to  the  praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  The  consequence  of  deportatio 
was  loss  of  property  and  citizenship,  but  not  of 
freedom.  Though  the  deportatos  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  had  the  capacity  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  do  other  acts  which  might  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  jus  gentium.  Deportatio  differed 
from  relegatio,  as  alnady  shown,  and  also  in  being 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatus  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  wu  conducted  to 
his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in  chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the 
deportatio  took  away  a  person*s  civitas,  it  follows 
that  if  he  was  a  fiither,  his  children  ceased  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be 
in  his  father^s  power;  for  the  relationship  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  pairia  poteaicu  could  not 
exist  when  either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen.  (Gaius,  i.  128.)  Relegatio  of  a  father  or 
of  a  son,  of  course^  had  not  this  effect  But  the 
interdict  and  the  deportatio  did  not  dissolve  mar- 
riage. (Cod.  5.  tit  16.  s.  24 ;  tit  17.  s.  1 ;  com- 
pare Qaius,  i.  128,  with  the  Institutes,  i.  tit  12, 
m  which  the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  of  Gains.) 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potesteu  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero  {Pro  Caedna^ 
c  34)  affirms  that  no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of 
his  civitas  or  his  freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Domo  (c.  16, 17)  he  makes  the  same  assertion, 
.but  in  a  qualified  way ;  he  says  that  no  special 
lex,  that  is,  no  privHegium,  could  be  passed  against 
the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  was  first 
condemned  in  a  judicium.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law  (Pnt 
Domoy  c.  29),  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose 
his  fireedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent 
He  adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as 
Latin  colonists,  could  not  become  Latin,  unless 
they  went  voluntarily  and  registered  their  names : 
those  who  were  condenmed  of  capital  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citizenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citizens  of  another  state ;  and  this  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  thon  of  their  civitas  (ademptio 
ennUUia),  but  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aquae  et 
ignis.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  the  oration 
Pro  Oascina  (c.  34),  with  the  addition,  that  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into  another 
state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because  by  the 
Roman  htw  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  two 
states.    Tim  reason,  however,  would  be  equally 
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good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  eonld  not 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbo  (ell)  the  propoettion  is  put 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Roman  who  became  a 
citizen  of  another  state,  tkerefy  cease^  to  be  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
oration  Pro  Oocsema,  it  is  one  of  Cicero^  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove 
that  he  himself  had  not  been  an  ezsul,  though  he 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  within  400 
miles  of  Rome.  (Cic.  Ad  Attio,  iii  4.)  Now,  as 
Cicero  had  been  interdicted  ftom  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty*,  to  use  his  own  words 
(Pro  Caedna  c.  34),  by  going  beyond  the  limits, 
he  could  only  escape  the  consequences,  namely, 
exsilium,  either  by  rdying  on  the  fact  of  his  not 
being  received  as  a  citizen  into  another  state,  or  bj 
allegmg  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  against 
him.  But  the  latter  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  case  in  the  Pro  Domo  :  he 
alleges  that  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  privi- 
legium,  without  having  been  first  condemned  in  a 
judicium  (c.  17). 

In  the  eariier  republican  poiod,  a  Roman 
citizen  might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to 
another  state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might 
have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue 
of  certain  isopolitical  relations  existing  between 
such  state  and  Rome.  This  right  was  called  jus 
exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  the 
person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own  state  which 
he  left,  he  was  exul,  and  his  condition  was  ex^ 
silium :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  be  en- 
tered, he  was  inquiUnut*;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (applieare  m)  to  a  quasi  patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which 
Cicero  adds  (Pro  Domo,  c  80)  tecti  interdictio 
(comp.  Plut  Marius^  c.  29),  was  equivalent  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and 
its  effect  was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which 
the  sentence  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  could  in  direct  terms  be  de- 
prived of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to 
perceive  that  a  way  would  readily  be  discovovd 
of  doing  that  indirectly  which  could  not  be  done 
directly ;  and  such,  in  fact  was  the  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  The  meaning  of  the  sratence  of  aquae 
et  ignis  interdictio  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by 
her  husband  with  fire  and  wator  (Dig.  24.  tit  I. 
B.  66),  which  were  symbolical  of  his  taking  her 
under  his  protection  and  sustentation.  Varro  {Ds 
Ling.  LaL  iv.)  gives  a  different  explanation  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  aquae  et  ignis  in  the 
marriage  cersmony : — Aquae  et  ignie  (according  to 
the  expression  of  Festus)  atoU  duo  efemento  quae 
humonam  viiam  maadme  continent.  The  sentence 
of  interdict  was  either  pronounced  in  a  judicium, 
or  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lex.    The  punishment 

*  This  word  appears,  by  its  termination  vnu^ 
to  denote  a  person  who  was  one  of  a  class,  like  the 
word  l&ertinus.  The  prefix  in  appears  to  be  the 
correlative  of  ex  in  exsulf  and  the  remaining  part 
gmV,  is  probably  related  to  oo^  in  ineola  and  eolonus. 
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vu  Inflicted  for  Tarioiu  crimes,  u  vis  pMioOj 
feaJaku^  vmefiidum^  &c.  *  The  Lex  Julia  de  «t 
paUiea  H  privata  applied,  among  other  cases,  to 
WIT  pcnon  qm  receperity  eeUwerit,  tenueriif  the  inter- 
dicted person  (Paulas,  Sent.  Reoept.  ed.  Schulting) ; 
and  there  was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of 
Clodioa,  by  which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship  (Gains,  L  90),  c<Kild  hardly  have 
bad  any  other  effect  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It 
amy  be  true  that  exsiliiiin,  that  is,  the  change  of 
m/soc,  or  ground,  was  not  in  direct  terms  included 
in  the  sentence  of  aquas  tt  igioM  vUerdietio :  the 
peiKon  might  stay  if  he  liked,  and  submit  to  the 
penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and  being  incapacitated 
from  doing  any  legal  act.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceiye  that  bmiskmaU  can  exist  in  any  state, 
excet)t  such  state  has  distant  possessions  of  its  own 
to  which  the  offender  can  be  sent.  Thus  banish- 
ment as  a  penalty  did  not  exist  in  the  old  English 
law.  When  isopolitical  relations  existed  between 
Rome  and  anothet  ftate,  exsilium  might  be  the 
privilege  of  an  ofirader.  Ciceio  might  then  truly 
lay  tlut  exsilium  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a 
mode  of  cTading  punishment  {Pro  Ocudna)  ;  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
pttoishmenty  and  haying  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

Accordiqg  to  Niebnhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person,  who  had  become  an  exsnl,  from 
returmag  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  dtiaenship, 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recaUed.  Farther,  Niebuhr  asserts,  that  they  who 
settled  in  an  unprivil^d  place  (one  that  was  not 
in  an  isopolitical  connection  with  Rome)  needed  a 
decree  of  the  people,  declaring  that  their  settle- 
ment shoold  operate  aa  a  1^^  exsilium.  And 
this  assertion  is  supported  b^  a  single  passage  in 
Livy  (xxvi  3),  from  which  it  iqypears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by 
going  into  exile  (etnUatum)  to  Taiquinii,  which 
wns  a  munidpinm  (Pro  Caedm.  c  4),  was  legally 
io  exile. 

Niebnhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  the 
civitas  by  the  interdict;  but  Cicero  {Ad  AtUe.  iii. 
23)  by  implication  admits  that  he  had  lost  his 
civitas  and  his  ordo,  though  in  the  Oratio  Pro 
Domo  he  deniea  that  he  had  lost  his  civitas.  And 
the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by  which  he  was 
mterdioed,  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a  proceeding 
altogether  irregular.  Cicero  was  restored  by  a  lex 
Centnriata.    {Ad  AUie,  ir,  I.)  [O.  Ji.] 

EXTISPEX.    [Haruspbx.] 

EXTRAORDINA'RIt  [Exbbcitus,  p. 
497,  b.] 


F. 


FABRI,  are  workmen  who  make  any  thing  out 
of  hard  mntminpl*^  M  ya&n*  A^^Mom,  carpenters, 
fiibri  aetariiy  smitha,  &c  The  different  trades 
were  divided  by  Noma  (Plut.  Nmma,  17)  into 
nine  collegia,  which  correspond  to  our  companies 
or  guilds.  In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the/SiM  Hgiiaru  (Wrroycf,  Orelli,  Inwarip,  60, 
417, 3690, 4086,  4088, 4184)and  rhefabriatraru 
or  Jerrarn  (xo^ervroi)  were  formed  into  two 
centuries,  which  were  called  the  centuriae/a6riSm, 
sad  ntiifabrorum^   (Cic.  OroL  46.)    They  did  not 
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belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Servins 
divided  the  people  ;  but  ^e/ubri  i^fn.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  ihe/biri  atr,  with 
the  second.  Livy  (L  43)  and  Dionysius  (viL  59) 
name  both  the  centuries  together:  the  former  says 
that  they  voted  with  the  first  class ;  the  latter, 
that  they  voted  with  the  second.  Cicero  {De  Rep, 
iL  2*2)  names  only  one  century  of  fabri,  which  ho 
says  voted  with  the  first  class  ;  but  as  he  adds  the 
word  tiffnanorumy  he  must  have  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  second  century,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  voted  with  the  second  dass.  (Odttling, 
Geadi.  der  Rom,  Staa$tv.  pi  249.) 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  praefidue  fabrum,  (Caes.  op^ 
Cic  adAtt,ix.Sy  BdL  Oto.  i  24  ;  Veget  u.  11.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  that 
thoe  was  a  praefectus  fiibrfim  attached  to  each 
legion ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  caM.  No  genuine 
inscriptions  however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus 
fabriim  with  the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it. 
There  were  also  civil  magistrates  at  Rome  and  in 
the  municipal  towns,  called  praefecti  fitbrfbn ;  but 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  beyond  their 
name.  Thna  we  find  in  Gmter,  Prabp.  Fabr. 
RoMAB  (467.  7),  Prabfbctus  Fabr.  Cabr. 
(235.  9.)  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fiibrdm  is 
discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of  Hagen- 
buchius,  publi^ied  by  Orelli  {Inacrip,  vol.  ii, 
p.  95,  &c). 

FA'BULA.    [CoMOBDXA.] 

FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RUM.  [CiRcas, 
p.  287.] 

FALA'RICA.    [Hasta.] 

FALSA'RIUS.    [Falsum.] 

FALSUM.  The  oldest  legislative  provision  at 
Rome  against  Falsum  was  that  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  against  &lse  testimony  (GelL  xx.  1)  ;  but 
there  were  trials  for  giving  ftUse  testimony  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Liv.  iii. 
24,  &.C.)  The  next  legislation  on  Falsum,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  a  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  in  the 
time  of  the  Dictator  Sulla,  which  Cicero  also  calls 
testamentaria  and  numaria  {In  Verr.  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  reference  to  the  crimes  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  law  to  punish.  The  offence  was 
a  Crimen  Publicum.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
are  stated  by  Paulus  {Smt.  ReeepL  v.  25,  ed. 
BerL),  who  also  entitles  it  Lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  **  qui  testamentum 
quodve  aliud  instrumentum  falsum  sciens  dolo 
male  scripserit,  recitaverit,  subjecerit,  suppresserit, 
amoverit,  resignaverit,  deleverit,**  &c.  The  punish- 
ment was  deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when 
Paulus  wrote)  for  the  "  honestiores  ;^  and  the  mines 
or  crucifixion  for  the  **  humiliores.**  In  place  of 
deportatio,  the  law  probably  contained  the  punish- 
ment of  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According 
to  Paulus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
well  as  a  will,  and  to  the  adidteration  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  refusing  to  accept  in  payment  ge- 
nuine coin  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  it  appears  fi^>m  Ulpian  (sub  titulo  de  poena 
legis  Comeliae  testamentariae)  that  these  were 
subsequent  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
{Mo9.  et  Rom,  Leg.  ColL  tit  8.  s.  7)  by  various 
eenatus-consulta.  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  40,  41.)  By 
a  senatus-consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  the  penalties  '^f  the  law  were  extended 
to  the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statiliu9 
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knd  Tannu,  u  it  atanda  in  Che  text  of  Ulpia 
(hould  read  Statiliiu  Taunu,  md  thai  the  a 
(hip  ef  T.  Smtiliui  Taunu  and  L.  Scribonini 
(a.  D.  16)  ii  meant.  A  tubwquenl  Kn&tiL 
■ullum,  in  thefDurteenth  jaa  sf  TiberiuB,  extended 
the  pcnaltin  of  the  lav  to  thoae  who  Ibr  mone; 
nndcrtooli  the  defence  of  a  (eriratnal  p)  canie,  or  to 
procure  Intimonyi  and  bj  a  ienanu-conniltam, 
paued  between  the  dntei  of  those  jiut  menCi 
toiupiraciea  for  tbe  tuia  of  inaocent  p«non* 
comprued  within  ibe  pTOTiaieni  of  the  law. 
other  aenatui-conaultum,  puaed  A.  D.  26,  extended 
the  law  to  thoae  who  receiied  money  for  aelling, 
or  giTOig,  or  Dol  eifing  teatunony.  There  were 
probahlj  other  legulatiTo  pnniiiona  for  the  pur- 
pns:^  of  checking  fraud.  In  the  time  of  Nero  it 
wBi  enacted  againit  (raudulent  penoni  iJiiUarii), 
that  tabulae  or  written  tsntncta  iboiild  be  piarcsd 
with  holei,  and  a  triple  thread  piined  through  the 
holca,  in  addition  to  the  lignstuTe.  (Suet  A'aro, 
c.  17  ;  compare  PnuloB,  Simt.  Raept.  v.  tit.  2S. 
L  0.)  Eu  tae  time  of  Nero  it  waa  alio  provided 
that  the  firal  two  porta  {osrac)  of  a  wilt  ahonid 
hare  only  the  teitator*!  liguatorB,  and  tbe  remain- 
ing one  that  of  the  witncaaet :  It  waa  ain  prorided 
that  DO  man  who  wrote  the  willibould  giic  himaelt 
a  legacy  in  it.  The  proTiiioni,  ai  to  adulterating 
money  and  refining  to  toke  legal  coin  in  payment, 
were  alio  made  by  lenatua  cenaulta  or  imperii' 
conititutioni.  Allution  ii  made  lo  tbe  latter  lai 
by  Arrian  (Epict.  iii.  3).  It  appear*  from  numei 
ona  paasnges  in  the  RomSA  writera  that  the  criio 
of  fiilaum  in  all  iti  forma  »-a>  very  common,  and 
eapeciolly  in  the  caae  of  wills,  againit  which  Icgia. 
luive  enactments  are  n  feeble  Bocurity.  (Heinecc 
St/nlofma ;  Rem,  An  Criminairtdit  der  RiinUT, 
where  the  labject  ia  fully  ditcuaied.)       [0.  L.] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (.ifnni,  fyi-anr, 
potL  tpn-dn),  dim.  Sfii'riyiar'i,  a  sickle  ;  a  acythe ; 
a  prnnmg-knifc,  or  pmniug-book ;  a  bill;  a  ial- 
chion ;  a  fauJberL 

Ai  CuLTiB  denoted  a  knife  with  one  atinigbt 
•dge,  "  Ml  "  lignified  any  aimilar  initrumcnl,  the 
^gie  edge  of  which  waa  curved,  (ipiriwor  ib- 
««ii<i,  Horn.  Od.  iviii.  3fi7  i  e>ma»fiiica,  Virg. 
atom.  i.  608  ;  «™.n™t/ufcH  amae,  Ovid,  Mel. 
Til.  327  ;  adiBtraJahii,  liv.  C23.)  By  additional 
epitheta  the  variona  uiei  of  the  fall  were  indicated, 
and  ita  corrnponding  varietiea  in  form  and  liie. 
Thui  the  aickle,  betnuae  it  waa  naed  by  reapeci, 
n-sa  lalled  /iilt  nuaaorta  ;  the  acyihe,  which  waa 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  waa  callei^fti/oMorib; 
the  piuning-kuife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dreaaing  vinea,  aa  well  aa  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  tho  aboota  and  hranchea  of  treca,  were 
diatingulahcd  by  tho  appellation  of  /alx  pulaloria, 
TtBilWHt^  ofAtvano,  or  nhaiica  (Cati^  Dc  He  Ruti. 
10,  11 1  Pallad.  I  43  ;  Colnm.  iv.  25),  or  by  the 
duninutiveyijibBb.    (Colnm.  lii.  IS.) 

A  rare  coin  publiahed  by  Pellerin  (Med.  do  Ao£i, 
par.  1769.  p.  306)  ahow»  Ihs  bead  of  one  of  the 
Lngida^  kinga  of  Kgypt,  wearing  the  Diadim*, 
and  on  ^e  reTorae  a  loan  cutting  down  cam  vilk 
a  aickle.    (See  woodcut) 

The  lower  figure  in  the  aama  woodcut  ia  taken 
from  the  MS3.  of  Colnmella,  and  illualratca  hie 
dcicriplion  of  the  vahoiisraitaof  Ibe/o/fniifom. 
iDe  flefiMti*.  25.  p.fil8,ed.aeaner.)  {CttLTin.] 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blado  a  ei- 
pmaed  by  Virgil  in  the  phraae  pmcnrva  /blr. 
{(ffirg.  ii.  421.)     After  the  rcmovi^  of  a  branch 


by  the  pranlng-hook,  it  wu  often  amoolheii.  a* 
in  modem  gardening,  by  the  ehiael.  (Colnm. 
Dt  Arhor.  10.)  [DoLiBKA.]  Tbe  edge  of  the 
fiili:  WB»  ofYen  toothed  or  aermted  (<p»Tf'  KOf- 
XfSitirrii,  Heaiod,  Theog.  174,  179  ;  dmkada^ 
Colmn.  Dt  Rt  Rati.  iL  21).  The  indiapeniable 
proceaa  of  aharpening  theae  inaUnmanta  (Jlfnn|i> 
Xapaatfwftirai^  Heaiod,  Op.  57S  ;  ifiwipf  tbtcoftr^ 
rvOvyia,  ApolL  Rhod.  iiL  1338)  waa  eSected  by 
whetatonea  which  tho  Romana  obtained  from 
Crete  and  other  diatant  pUeee,  with  the  addition 
of  oil  or  water  which  the  mower  {fiitmiai)  cur- 
ried in  a  horn  npon  hia  diigh.  (Plio.  H.  N.  iviii. 
«7.) 

NanMrDUB  aa  wen  the  oaea  to  whidi  the  fall 
wia  applied  in   agricnltnie  and  hwdcolture,  ili 
emplimnent  in  Utile  wai  ^moat  eqnally  vatied, 
thovgh  not  10  freqnenL     Th«  CUoni  were  noted 
forilanaa.    (Claudian,  ZhSawf.  .SMt  L  110.)    It 
waa    the  weapon  with   which   Jnniler   wounded 
Typhon  (Apollod.  L  6) ;    with    wliich    Hercolea 
ilew  the  Lemaean  Hydra  (Eurip.  I(m,  191)  ;  and 
with  which  Mercury  cut  off  the  hmd  of  Argna 
(/iZbUd  «ua,  Otid,  Af>«.i.7te  ilBpnCytMUu, 
'      ID,  ix.  662— G67).     Peneua,  having  received 
lame  weapon  from  Hatcnry,  or,  according  to 
r  aothnritiea,  from  Vulcain,  lued  it  to  decapi- 
Medoaa  and  to  alay  the  aea-monater.    (Apollod. 
;  Erstoalh,  Oalatla:  2'2  ;  Ovid,  MtL  iv.  666, 
720,  727,  V.  69  ;  Brunek.^saL  iiL  157.)     From 
the  paaaa^  now  referred  to,  we  may  conclnde  that 
the  falchion  waa  a  weapon   of  the   meat  remote 
antiquity  ;  that  it  waa  girl  like  a  dagger  npon  tbe 
at  {  that  it  waa  held  in  the  bond  by  a  ihcM 
(  and  that,  aa  it  wai  m  foct  a  dagger  or  aharp- 
ited  blade,  with  a  proper  fair  projecting  from 
aide,  it  wai  thnut  into  the  Seah  up  to  thia 
lateral  curvatore  (cum  tenia  abdidit  haao).     In 
tho  following  woodcut,  four  axamples  are  iclected 
worka  of  ancient  art  to  UluaCrBt*  ita  form, 
if  the   four  comeoa   here   copied  repreaenti 
u  with  the  falchion  in  hia  right  hand,  and 
the  hrad  of  Meduaa  in  bit  XtSt,     The  two  amaller 
fignres  arc  headi  of  Satom  irith  the  fali  in  ita 
iginal  form  ;  and  tbe  fourth  cameo,  iLpmtnling 
e  lame  divinity  at  foil  length,  waa  {mbably  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  latn  period  than  the  otbera, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  leythe  iraa  in 

mong  the  Romana,  whilit  it  illuatiatei  Aa 

Btion   ei  the   aymbola   of  Saturn  (Kp^mt : 
faicifir,  Ovid,  Fait,  v.  627,  ia  Ibia,  216) 


docribed  to  ba  attached  to  ihe  end  of  a  pole,  i 

wnold  amme  the  brm  ind  be  npplicnble  la  all  th 
purpose*  of  the  modem  halbert.  Such  muit  bar 
«  /alrati  OKd  by  the  Romans  ( 


Cae*.  1 


vfo  of  Ambmcia.    (Lif. 


i    Q.Cur\ 


,  19,) 


i  GulL  .     . 

SonietimeB  the  inn  bead  wai  n  large 
rutcned,  iulead  of  ihe  ratn'B  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  warked  by  mea  under  ■  teeCudo. 
(Veset  in  U.) 

LasUf ,  the  Auyriaiu,  the  Penianl,  Ihe  Medei, 
and  the  SjtiiUH  in  Aiia  (Xen.  (yrop.  vi.  1,  2, 
Amai.  i.  8  I  Diod.  it.  &,  i>lt.  63  ;  PoWb.  t. 
t3  1  Q.  Curt.  W.  9,  12,  13  j  Oell,  t.  5  j  2  Mace. 
liiL  3  ;  Veget.  iii,  24  ;  Lii.  niriL  41),  and  Ihe 
(iaiili  and  Britoni  in  Europe  [CoviNun],  made 
thenndres  formidiible  on  the  field  of  battle  b;  the 
UH  of  chariota  with  aeythea,  filed  at  right  angles 
(dl  irtiiyior)  to  the  axle  and  turned  downward! ; 
or  inaerted  pirallcl  to  the  aile  into  ihe  fellj  of  the 

put  in  motion,  with  mole  than  thrice  the  Telocity 
oFthe  chariot  itielf  i  and  MmetJmetalio  projecting 
from  the  eitremitiei  of  the  aile.  [J.  Y.] 

FAUI'LIA.      Tbii    word   coutaini   the  lamo 
element  ai  "  fiimulat,"  which  ii  taid  to  be  the 
ui/umu2  otjisnulf  which  iignified 


The 


^joctun 


Bme  element  ai  the  Oreek  ifuAla,  and  ii  the 
ume  ai  ift  or  ofi,  ia  ipecioua,  but  umewhat  doubt- 
fuL  In  iti  wideil  Kuie  Famiiia  comprebenda  all 
that  ii  lubjected  to  the  will  of  nn  individual,  who 
ii  <qi  jaria,  both  free  penoni,  ilavei,  and  objecte 
of  fffoperty.  la  tbia  lenae  it  cottcipoudi  to  the 
Greek  okst  atid  ouciOi  But  the  word  haa  rarioui 
naimwcr  lifiiifialiau  (fiuniliae  —  appellatio  et  in 
rea  et  in  poKinBi  didneitur,  Di)^  30.  liL  16.  a.  1S5. 
SI).  Id  the  third  kind  of  teaiamentarjr  diipoti- 
tion  mentiiHMd  by  Oaiu  (IL  102),  the  word 
**  Jamllia  "  ia  eipluoed  bj  the  equiraleBl  **  palri- 
monium ;"  and  the  penui  who  received  the  £unilia 
ftnn  the  teatatot  (qui  a  teetatore  fimiiiam  ac- 
cipb'bat  nianci^)  waa  called  "  bmiliae  emptcf." 
And  in  Ihe  fonnula  adopted  b;  the  "  liiBliliae 
emptoE,"  when  be  togk  the  teitatui'i  fimiilia  hj  a 
ficlitiou  aole,  hia   worda  were :    "  Familiam  pe- 
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claret  that  in  debult  of  any  heiet  tuna,  the  pro- 
perly of  the  ioteitBts  thai]  go  to  the  neit  agnatua, 
the  word  "fiunilia"  lignifiea  the  property  only ; 
"  Agoatui  proiimui  (iuniiiam  habeto."  In  iha 
•ame  aection  in  which  Ulpian  ifrag.  tiLS6.  1) 
qnolei  thii  pajnge  from  the  Tweirs  Tables  be 
ejiplaina  ognati  to  be  ^  cognati  virilia  aexua  per 
marei  dtacendenlca  ejnadem  Amiliac^^*  wheie  Ihe 
word ''&inUia''Gomprehendi  only  ufiOBa.  (Dig. 
6a.iiLl6.a  19£il0.tit.3.) 

Tha  word-tmi"    "  


jBtsfaniiliaa,  auch  ai  hU  MOI  (fiafiumiliai), 
daDgbten,graudchiIdreu,andilaTea,whoaie(tnctIy 
object*  of  dominium,  bnt  are  alio  in  a  acme  objecia 
of  potealaa.  In  another  aenae  "  &milia  "  aigniRca 
only  the  free  peracaia  who  are  in  tha  power  of  a 
palerfamiliai ;  and,  in  a  more  eilended  aenae  of 
Ihia  kind,  all  thoaa  who  are  agnali,  diat  ii,  all 
who  are  ^rung  from  a  comnion  aneeatta,  and 
would  be  in  hia  power  if  he  were  liTing.  Willi 
Ihii  aenao  of  tarailia  ia  connected  the  alalna  fami- 
liae,  by  lirtue  of  which  a  penon  belonged  to  a 
'particular  familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for 
certain  righti  which  only  the  memben  of  the 
hmilia  could  claim.  A  peraon  who  changed  tbia 
itatna,  ctaaed  to  beloag  to  tha  fiunilia,  and  ■ua' 
tained  a  capitia  diminutia  minima,  fADomu; 
Cafut.]  Membera  of  the  lame  family  were 
"tkniliaraa;"  and  hence  &miliarii  came  to  lignify 
on  intimate  friend.  Slavet  who  belonged  to  the 
aamo  familia  were  called,  with  rejpect  to  ihia  re- 
lation, familiarei.  Generally,  "iamilinna  "  might 
algnify  any  thuig  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometime*  "  &mi1ia  "  ii  used  to  aignify  only  the 
alarei  belonging  to  a  penon  (Cic,  ad  Foth.  liv.  4, 
—""■■""'"  body  of  penena 


fotti  to  liberti  (Cic.  BnO.  22),  where  the  true 
reading  ia  "  iibertL"     (Cic  ad  fam.  i.  3.) 

The  word  tamilia  it  alio  applied  (improperly)  to 
aecta  of  philoaophers,  and  toabudyof  glkdiatort:  in 
the  latler  aenae  with  leia  impropriety.  In  a  aenae 
itill  leai  exact,  il  ii  aometimo  applied  to  aignify  a 
liviDg,aman'ameBnaofaubaiileDce.  (Ja.Htamiim. 

T.  1.  as,) 

A  patcrfamilioa  and  a  mateifamiliaa  were  n- 
apectively  a  Roman  ciiiieu  who  waa  aui  jurii,  and 
hia  wife  in  manu.  (Cic,  Top.  i ;  camp,  Ulp.  Frag. 
It.  1,  and  Bitcking,  hdit.  L  |^  217,  229.)  A 
filiu&miliaa  and  a  filiafamiliaa  were  a  loa  and 
daa^hler  in  Ihe  power  of  a  pater&miliaa.  The 
familia  of  a  patcrfamiliaa,  in  ila  wideal  aena^ 
oomprdiended  all  hii  agnati ;  the  eitant  of  which 
''gal  import,  are  eiplained  onder 


CoONi 


The 


of  fi 


explained  under  Gbhb. 

The  notion  of  Familia  ai  a  natmal  relation  cod- 
aiata  of  Marriage,  Ihe  Patria  Pottitai,  and  Csgmuio 
(kinahip).  Bat  Poailire  Law  can  faahiou  other 
relationa  after  the  type  of  theae  naluiai  relations^ 
Of  theae  aitiGcial  nmily  relationa  the  Roman  law 
had  fire,  which  are  aa  foUowi  — (1)  Manut,  or 
the  (trid  mairia^  relation  between  the  huiband 
and  wife  ;  (2)  Serritna,  or  the  rekitioo  of  maater 
and  ilaTB ;  (3)  PaUonatua,  or  the  rektiou  of 
former  maater  to   fumer    alave  ;     (4)  MaucipU 

and  libutai,  which  characteriied  a  child  who  wai 
mandpated  by  hia  &thar  [EuANaFATio) ;  (A) 
Xutela  and  Curatio,  the  origin  of  which  muat  ba 


BSD  PARTOB. 

tnced  to  the  Patrii  PolMtu.    TheM  idatioiu  Mre 

tmled  under  their  appropnaU)  hiadi. 

The  doctrine  of  npnaentBtion,  u  applied 
acquiailion  of  property,  ii  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relaliDU  of  hmilia  ;  but  being;  limited 
witb  referrnce  to  polHtoi,  monui,  end  nuuicipiuin, 
it  ii  not  co-eiUniive  nor  idenlical  with  tbe  nla- 
tioni  of  bioiJuL  Legal  ca[*citjr  ii  ■ 
with  the  rclationi  of  &mili&,  though  not  ide 
with,  but  raiher  distinct  from  them.  The  nt 
II  and  alieni,  are 


prited  in  the  aboTe-mf 


Th. 


of  Civei,   Luini,  Pen 


■e^g^n^  an 
11  <n  familia 

Some  of  the  relationt  of  funilia  hare  no  effect  oi 
legnl  capacity,  for  inttuioe,  marriage  a»  fuch.  Tha 
&iDi]y  relationahip  which  hoe  an  influoice  on  l^[a 
oiF^cilf,  ii  the  Patria  Pototaa, 
with  which  (he  legal  inokpecitiis  of  filiiufunil 
ttlia&miliaa,  and  a  wife  in  mann,  may  he  b 
appropriBlelj  contidered.  (Snvignj,  ^utoii  dH 
bH^m  Horn.  R«Ali,  ToL  i.  pp.  345,  &&,  Si6,  &c 
Tol.  IL  Beriin,  IBIO;  BScking,  Iial*tia»en,  toI.  L 
p.3l3.*c.)  [O.L.] 

FAMI'LIAB  ERCISCUNDAE  ACTIO. 
Ever;  liGrefl,  who  had  full  power  of  diapoution 

hereditai,  unleu  the  teetaloi 
cO'heredei  had  at;reed,  ihal 
coniRiDn  for  a  fixed  time.  The  diiiiion  could  be 
made  b;f  agreement  among  the  co-hcredea  ;  bat 
cue  they  could  not  agree,  the  diiiiion  wnimadel 
a  jiidex.  For  thU  purpoae  every  herea  had  again 
c^irli  of  his  qo-beredea  on  actio  ramilioe  erciicundi 
which,  like  the  aclionei  eommuni  dividundo,  and 
liiiinm  regondorum,  waa  of  tha  claai'of  MiilBc 
Actionea,  or,  ai  ihcy  were  aonietime)  tailed,  Du- 
pljcia  Judicia,  becauae,  aa  in  the  fiuniliae  erciacundae 
judicium,  each  herea  wm  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant (actor  and  rcui) ;  though  ho  who  brought  the 
actio  and  cUimed  a  iudiciuD  {-i^  Miciuni  provo- 
cuBiO  WM  properly  the  actor.  A  herea,  either  «t 
testamenta  or  ab  inlealalo,  might  bring  Ihti  action. 
All  the  heredei  were  liable  to  the  bonomm  collatio 
{BoNORUU  Col LiTio],  that  t>,  bound  to  allow,: 
taking  the  account  of  the  property,  what  Ihey  hi 
reorfred  bum  the  tealator  in  hii  lifetime,  ai  fart  of 
their  ghare  of  the  heredilu,  at  IcMt  *0  br  ai  they 
bad  been  enriched  by  luch  donatiani. 

Thii  action  waa  given  hy  tha  TweWa  Tahlea. 
The  word  Familia  here  lignifiea  the  ■*  fKoperty," 
at  ci|d>incd  in  tha  pNTiooa  articlt^  amd  ii  aqam- 
lent  to  hemditaa. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  an,  firan, 
or  jlere,  ficere,  hare  been  a  aabject  of  aome  dia- 
pule.  It  ia,  bowever,  certain  that  the  word  meana 
"diiiiion."  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2;  Cic  Dt  OraL  i. 
S6,  Pro  CbacMa,  e.  7;  ApuL  Met.  a.  p-HlO, 
BipoDt)  [O.  L.] 

FAMO'SI  LIBELLI.     [LiULLua.] 

FANUM.    [TuirLDH.] 

FA'RREUM.    [MATBiMONitnt.] 

FARTOR  <iriTnrp*i),  wu  a  aUn  who  bttened 
poollry.  (Colam.  riii.  7  i  Hot.  .SM.  iL  S.  228  ; 
PUot.  7>w.  L2.  II.)  Donatui  (u<i  TWnf.  £h. 
jl  3.  3S)  nya  that  the  name  waa  giren  to  a 
maker  of  aaongea ;  hut  compare  Becker,  GaUut, 
Yol.iLp.190. 

The  name  of  hrtorei  or  eranmen  wai  alio 
given  to  the  imraenclatorea,  who  accompanied  the 
candidatea  fiir  the  pablic  officn  at  Rome,  and  gave 


FASCK3. 
them   tbe  name*  of  mch  penoni  a*  they  might 
meet.     (Peitui,  ».  o.  Fariortt.) 

FAS.     [Faari  ;  Jna.] 

FASCES,  were  rodi  boand  in  the  form  of  ■ 
bundle,  and  oontaining  an  aia  (iswit)  in  (he 
middle,  the  iron  of  which  pnjoclcd  Snmi  tbem. 
Thcaa  rodi  were  cmrried  by  lictMi  before  the  lupe- 
rior  magitmtci  at  Rome,  and  are  often  repreiailed 
on  the  reverse  of  ronnhtr  ccini.  (S[«uh.  De 
PraeM.  H  Un  Nasum.  vol.  ii.  pp.  BB,  81.)  The 
Ibllowing  woodcQli  give  the  revenei  of  four  con- 
lular  eoini ;  in  the  Gnt  of  which  we  tee  the  lictoia 
catrying  the  faacea  on  their  thoulden  \  m  the 
tecond,  two  fiuces,  and  between  them  a  aella 
cumlii ;  in  the  third,  two  bicea  crowned,  with 
the  conaul  (landing  betwoen  them  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  ttma,  onlj  wilb  do  crowna  around  tho 


The  next  two  woodcnta,  which  are  t^en  from 
the  coniular  eoIni  of  C.  Norbanoa,  contain  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  fiucet — the  one  n  apica  and  caduccui, 
and  the  other  a  •pia^  caduccua,  and  proi^ 


of  the  twigt  of  the  elm.  (Plaut  Am.  m.  3. 
39,  iL  3.  74.)  They  are  aaid  to  Uve  been  de- 
rived from  Vetnlonia,  a  city  of  Etturia.  (SiL  Ital 
viiL  4Bi  ;  compare  Lh'.  i.  8.)  Twelve  wereanied 
before  each  of  the  kingi  by  twelve  iietota  ;  and 
on  tha  eipuliion  of  the  Tanjnini,  one  of  the  con- 
mla  waa  preceded  by  twelve  licton  with  thcEucea 


the  people  the  right  of  provootio,  of 
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tlie  Mcnies  sbottld  be  removed  firont  the  faacee,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consnls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  licton  while  they  were  at  Rome.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  iL  31  ;  Valer.  Max.  it.  ].  §  1.)  The  other 
coDjul  was  attended  only  by  a  Bingle  acoenfm 
[AocBNSus].  When  they  were  ont  di  Rome,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  each  of  the  coniuls  re- 
tained the  aze  in  the  fescea,  and  was  preceded  by 
his  own  lictors.  (Dionya.  y.  39  ;  I^v.  xzir.  9, 
xxriii  27.) 

When  the  deeemTiri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fi»oes  were  only  earned  before  the  one  who  pre- 
sided for  the  day  (Li v.  iii.  33)  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  second  deeemTirate,  when  they  b^an  to 
act  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  the  fiuoes  with 
the  axe  were  carried  before  each  of  the  ten.  (Liv. 
iii  36.)  The  £uoes  and  secores  were,  however, 
carried  before  the  dictator  even  in  the  city  (LIt. 
il  18) :  he  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  and  the 
magister  equitom  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  iasces  (Censorin.  De  Lie  NataL 
24  ;  Cic.  Agror.  ii.  34)  ;  bnt  ont  of  Rome  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fesoes  and 
secures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  (rr^wnryo)  l|aircX^fc«f.  (Appian,  i^.  15 ; 
Polyb.  il  24.  §  6,  iii  40.  §  9,  106.  §  6.)  The 
proconsuls  also  were  allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
six  fiisces.  (Dig.  1.  tit  16.  s.  14.)  The  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaestors,  had  no 
lictors  in  the  city  (Plut.  Qmmi/.  Rom,  81  ;  Gell. 
xiil  1 2)  ;  but  in  the  provinces  the  quaestors  were 
permitted  to  have  the  fasces.  (Cic.  Pm  Pkme, 
41.) 

The  lictors  carried  the  fiisces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  Been  in  the  coin  of  Brutu*t  given  above  ;  and 
when  an  inferi<v  magistrate  met  one  who  was 
higher  in  rank,  the  lictvs  lowered  their  &sces  to 
him.  This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola,  when 
he  addressed  the  people  (Ci&  de  Rep,  il  31  ;  Liv. 
il  7  ;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1) ;  and  hence  came 
the  expression  mbmiUere  /usees  in  the  sense  of  to 
yield,  to  confess  one^  self  inferior  to  another.  (Cic. 
Brut.  6.) 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  sainted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  his 
fiisces  were  always  crowned  with  laurel  (Cic.  ad 
^tf.  viil  3.  §  5,  ds  Div.  I  28  ;  Caes.  BelL  Go. 
ill  71.) 

FASCIA  (ratyla),  dim,  FASCIOLA,  a  band 
or  fillet  of  cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an 
ensign  of  royalty  (Sueton.  JtiL  79)  [Diadbma  ; 
woodcut  to  Falx]  :  2.  by  women  over  the  breast 
(Ovid,  De  Art,  AmaL  iii  622  ;  Propert  iv.  10. 
49 ;  Faeeia  Pectoralis^  Mart  xiv.  134)  [Stro- 
phium]  :  3.  round  the  legs  and  feet,  egpecially 
by  women  (see  the  woodcut  under  the  article 
Libra).  Cicero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing 
fiiaciae  upon  his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female 
ornament,  upon  his  head  (ap,  Non.  Mare.  xiv.  2). 
Afterwards,  when  the  toga  had  fiatUen  into  disuse, 
and  the  shorter  pallium  was  worn  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and  exposed, y%uda« 
cmralea  became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
(Hot.  6^.  il  a  255  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  7  ;  Grat 
(yiug.  338.)  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevems 
(Lamprid.  Aleac.  Sev,  40)  always  used  them,  even 
although,  when  in  town,  he  wore  the  toga.  Quin- 
tilian,  nevertheless,  asserts  that  the  adoption  of 
them  could  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  infirm 
beatth.     (/mI  Or,  xl  3.)      White  iasdae,  worn 
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by  men  (Val  Max.  L  e. ;  Phaed.  v.  7.  37),  were  a 
sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in  dress:  the 
mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing  them  witli 
a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  our  pipe-day 
(faaeiae  eretatae^  Cic  ad  Att,  il  3).  The  finer 
fasciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  purple.  (Cic.  de 
Hanup,  Retp,  21.)  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  use  of  fiisdae  in  the  nursing  of  cfafldren 
(Phnit  True.  v.  13)  see  Incunabula.     [J.  Y.] 

FA'SCIA  (rcuWa),  in  architecture,  signifies  (by 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinaiy  meaning  of 
the  word)  any  long  flat  sorfiux  of  wood,  stone,  or 
marble,  such  as  the  band  which  divides  the  archi- 
trave from  the  iriese  in  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
surfiices  into  which  the  architrave  itself  is  divided 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  (See  Epistt- 
LiUM,  and  the  cots  under  Columna.)      [P.  S.] 

FA'SCINUM  (fia(rKai^ia\  fescination,  enchant- 
ment The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the 
power  of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is 
among  the  superstitious  in  modem  times.  The 
6(^0aA^f  /9^Karos,  or  ecU  e^  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  Ep,  115; 
Heliod.  AetMop,  iii  7 ;  compare  Plm.  H,  N,  vil  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium  (v.  7),  has  a  separate 
chapter  xepl  r&y  KoralStunuuvtuf  Xtyofcintr^  jcol 
fidffKoyop  ix^uf  l^BaXfUv,  The  evfl  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also ;  whence  Viig^il  {Ed.  iii  103) 
says, 

**  Nescio  qnis  teneros  oculos  mihi  fascinai  agnnm.** 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the 
Romans  fiiscinum,  which  was  hung  round  the 
necks  of  children  (furpiada  res,  Varr.  DeLing.  Lot, 
vil  97,  ed.  MUUer).  Pliny  (/f.  JV.  xix.  19.  §  1) 
also  says  that  Satyrica  signa,  by  which  he  means 
the  phallus,  were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths 
as  a  protection  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious;  and  we  Icam  firom  Pollux  (viil  118) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
figures  before  their  foi^es  with  the  same  design. 
Sometimes  other  objects  were  employed  for  tnis 
purpose.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  hung  the 
figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before  the  Acro- 
polis as  a  preservative  against  fiiscinatioii.  (Hesych. 
s.  V.  KoTox^Fiy.) 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fiucinatim 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one^s  own  dress. 
(Theocr.  vl  39  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxviil  7  ;  Lucian, 
Navig,  15.  vol  iii  p.  259,  ed.  Reitz.) 

According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxviil  7),  Fasdnui 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  who  was  worshipped  among 
the  Roman  sacra  by  the  Vestal  viigins,  and  was 
placed  undw  the  chariot  of  those  who  triumnhed 
as  a  protection  against  fascination  ;  by  whicn  he 
means  in  all  probability  that  the  phallus  wns 
placed  under  the  chariot.  (MQUer,  ArduiU.  der 
KunsL,  §  436.  1,  2 ;  Bottiger,  Klein,  Sdir.  iu. 
p.  11 1  ;  Becker,  ChariUes,  vol  il  pp.  109,  291.) 

FASTI.    Fas  signifies  dwine  law  :  the  epithet 

fastus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  acoordanoe 

with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 

legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {smepiaeidc,\ 

be  transacted  before  the  praetor,  were  technically 
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denomioated  fadi  die$^  i.  e.  law/id  days,  Vairo 
and  FestuB  derive  y^uto*  directly  inmfari  (Varr. 
d$  Ling.  Lot.  tL  2  ;  Festxu,  «.  v,  Faa^^  while 
Ovid  {FcuL  L  47)  may  be  quoted  in  suppoirt  of 
either  etymology. 

The  sacred  books  in  which  iJti%fiuH  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
/asH  ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  &sti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fiuti  Saeri  or  FasU  KaUndareSy  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  FasU  Historid. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalbndarbb.  For  neariy 
four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed 
«xclusively  by  the  priestiL  One  of  the  pontifioes 
regularly  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  p^od 
which  would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and 
the  Nones.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Kex 
Sacrorum  the  variona  festivals  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
would  falL  (Macrob.  L  15.)  In  like  manner  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  privileged  few  on  what  day  they  might  bring 
their  suit,  and  received  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  astrologer.  (Cic  iVo  Mwren,  11.)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins, 
ecribe  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus  (Liv.  ix.  46  ; 
Plin.  H,  M  xxxiii.  1  ;  Gell.  vi.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
5),  who,  having  gained  access  to  the  pontifical 
books,  copied  out  idl  the  requisite  infonnation,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  forum  for  the  use  of  the  people 
at  large.  From  this  time  forward  such  tables  be- 
came common,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefosti,  Comitiales,  Atri, 
&c  [Calkndarium],  together  with  the  different 
festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  places :  as- 
tronomical observations  on  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement  (tf  the 
seasons  were  frequently  inserted,  and  sometimes 
brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction 
and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  gloriona  victories,  and  terrible  disasters. 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  imperial  fomily  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a 
species  of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charg^ 
by  Cicero  {Phiiipp.  ii  34.  See  also  Tacit  Amn. 
i.  15). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  tJmt 
these  /asH  closely  resemUed  a  modem  almanac 
{Fastorum  Ubri  appellantur  tatins  amti  descriptio. 
Festus)  ;  and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  Year-hook  or  Companion 
to  the  Almanac^  having  been  composed  to  illustrate 
the  Fasti  published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
modelled the  Roman  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explained,  the  various 
ceremonies  described,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constellations  narrated,  and  many 
eurious  discnssioni  interwoven  upon  subjects  likely 
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to  prove  interesting  to  his  countrymen  ;  the  whole 
being  seasoned  with  frequent  allusions  to  the 
glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustna.  The  moet 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kaleadartsun  Praenestimum  ot  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  stood  in  the  lower  pert  of  the  fbnim 
of  his  native  town,  Praenette,  oppoaite  to  the 
HemicycUttm^  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public 
view  the  fitsd,  arranged  by  himself  and  engraved 
on  marble  sUbs.  In  the  year  1770  the  remains 
of  a  circular  building  were  discovered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  modem  Palestrina,  to- 
gether with  several  fragments  of  marble  tablets, 
which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming  part  of  an 
ancient  calendar;  and  upon  further  examination 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  learned  that 
these  were  the  yery  fiisti  of  Veirius  described  by 
Suetonins.  An  Italian  antiquary,  named  Foggini, 
continued  the  excavations,  collected  and  arruiged 
the  scattered  monels  with  great  patience  and 
skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of  January, 
March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a  very 
small  portion  of  February  was  afterwards  added, 
were  recovered  ;  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  useful  monu- 
ment They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful 
detail  of  the  honoun  bestowed  upon,  and  the 
triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Ti- 
berius. The  publication  of  Foggini  contains  not 
only  an  account  of  this  .particidar  discovery,  but 
also  the  complete  fosti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far 
as  such  a  compilation  can  be  extracted  fimn  the 
ancient  calendars  now  extant  Of  these  he  enu- 
merates eleven,  the  names  being  derived  either 
from  the  places  whore  they  were  found,  or  from 
the  family  who  possessed  than  when  they  first  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  world  :  — 

1.  Ouiemdarium  MaffkioruMy  which  contains  tho 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Cal.  PrasnesHnum^  described  above. 

3.  CaL  Caprantoorum^  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  CaL  Amiteniimanj  fiagments  of  the  month 
bam  May  to  December. 

5.  CaL  Antiatiamttj  fisgments  of  the  six  last 
months. 

6.  Cal.  EsquSsnuok,  fragments  of  May  and  Jane. 

7.  CaL  Fameeianumj  a  fow  days  of  February 
and  March. 

8.  Cal.  Piueianumy  fragments  of  July,  Augast, 
and  September. 

9.  Cal.   Venusinumj  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  CaL  Vaticaimm,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April. 

11.  CaL  AlU/amanj  a  few  days  of  July  aad 
August 

Some  of  the  above,  with  othen  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corptu  Inscriptiotuam  of 
Omter,  in  the  llth  voL  of  the  Thesawms  Rom, 
Antigq.  of  Oraevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar dMcription  ;  but  the  follest  infnmation  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  em« 
bodied  in  the  work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fasiontm 
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omm  Ronuun  a  Verrio  Flaeoo  ordinatontm  Reiiqmae^ 
&&  Romae,  1779  ;  and  in  Jae.  Van  Vaasaen  Am- 
madtfem.  ad  fbdot  Rom.  Sacros  fragmada^  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1795:  to  which  add  Ideler'*  Hioidtmek 
der  Mathematuckm  tmd  TKhmwdten  Ckrcmdoffie, 
Beriin,  1826. 

Before  quittug  thii  part  of  our  subject,  we  niaj 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquit  j  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  Chlendarnan  RtaUcwn  Famesianum, 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  ibnr  sides  of  a 
cnbe,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top 
of  the  column  is  carred  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
zodiac  ;  then  fc^ows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under 
whose  protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various 
agricultural  operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list 
of  the  principal  festivals.  Take  May  as  an  ex- 
ample :— 

MKNSIS 
MAIVS 

DiKs.  zxxr. 

NON.  8XPT1M. 
Dims.  HOR.  XIIII8. 
NOX.  HOR.  YUU8. 

80L.  TAVRO. 

TVTBLA.  APOJ.LIN. 

SXORT.  RVNCANT. 

OYKS.  TONDBNT. 

LANA.  LAVATVR. 

IVVBNCI  DOMANT. 

VICSA.  PABVL. 

8BCATVR. 

8XOBTX8 

IVSTRANTVR. 

SACRTlt.  M BRCVR. 

BT.  FLORAB. 

(See  the  eomrnentaiy  of  Morcelli  in  his  Opera 
Bpigrapkiea^  toL  L  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annalbs  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Anrndet  Maanmi,  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each  year,  and  a  short 
acoonnt  of  the  most  remarkable  events  noted  down 
opposite  to  the  days  on  whidi  they  occurred, 
were,  from  the  resemblance  which  they  bore  in 
artangemeot  to  the  sacred  calendars,  denominated 
fasU;  and  hence  this  word  is  used,  especially 
by  the  poets,  in  tiie  general  sense  of  historical 
reoords.  (Herat.  &iL  L  3^  112,  Qtrm.  iv.  13. 
13,  ilL  17.  7.) 

In  prose  wnten/atU  is  eommonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls, 
dictators,  censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which 
formed  part  of  the  public  archives.  ( Liv.  ix.  1 8  ; 
Cic.  Pro  Seat,  14;  compare  Cic.  PkUipp.  xiii. 
12  ;  Tacit  Atm.  iiL  1 7,  18.)  Again,  when  Cicero 
rcmarics  in  the  famous  episde  to  Lncceius  {Ad 
Fam.  T.  12),  **  Etenim  ordo  ille  annalium  medio- 
criter  no*  retinet  quasi  enumeratione  fastorum,^ 
he  means  that  the  n^iular  succession  of  events 
mcagrdy  detailed  in  chronicles  fixed  the  attention 
but  feebly,  and  was  little  more  interesting  than  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names.  (Compare  Ad  A  ft  iv.  8.) 

A  most  important  specimen  of /asfi  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble 
fciblets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
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forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  hoise,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  dosed,  triumphs  and  ova> 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  accnding 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  although  defective 
in  many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
in  chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arran^d  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Oipitol, 
where  they  still  remain,  ^rom  this  circumstance 
they  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  FatH 
Oapitolim\  In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two 
other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  tablets  were 
discovered  in  the  conise  of  a  new  excavation  in 
the  Forum.  A  foo-simile  of  them  was  published 
at  Milan,  by  Boighesi,  in  1818.  [W.  R.] 

FASTI'GIUM  (&cr^,  A^rw/ua),  literally,  a 
dopty  in  architecture  a  pediment^  is  the  triangle 
which  surmounts  each  end  of  a  rectangular  build- 
ing, and  which,  in  fiict,  represents  the  gable  end  of 
the  roo£  (See  woodcut,  p.  97.)  It  is  composed 
of  three  sets  of  mouldings  (forming  respectively  the 
horizontal  base  and  the  sloping  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  representing  the  timber  framing  of  the  roof), 
and  of  a  fiat  surfoce  enclosed  by  them,  which  covers 
the  vacant  space  of  the  roof^  and  which,  from  its 
resembhmce  to  a  membrane  stretched  upon  the 
triangular  frame,  is  called  tympaimm.  (Vitruv. 
iiL  3.)  This  fiat  surface  was  generally  ornamented 
with  sculpture  ;  originally,  in  the  early  temples  of 
Zeus,  wiUi  a  simple  eagle  as  a  symbol  of  the  god 
(Find.  Olymp.  xiii  29,  and  Schol.  ad  loe.\  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  afforded  by  the  coin  represented 
in   the  following  woodcnt   (B^ger.  SpieiL  Atdiq^ 
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Bl^W^g^ 
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p.  6),  whence  the  Greek  name  iierSs  which  was  at 
first  applied  to  the  iyirqHMmtm  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  pediment ;  and  in  after  times  with  elabo- 
rate sculptures  in  high  relief,  such  as  Uiose  in  the 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  among  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum ; 
where  aUo  may  be  seen  a  full-sized  model  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  at 
Aegina,  with  casts  of  tlie  statues  in  them,  restored. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  Greek  temples  were  simi- 
larly adorned.  (See  Pans,  i  24.  §  5,  ii  7.  §  3, 
V.  10.  §  2,  ix.  11.  §  4  ;  Aristoph.  Aves^  1110.) 
Terra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Romans  m  the  early  ages.  (Cic.  Divin, 
I  10  ;  Vitmv.  iiL2;  Plin.  H.N,  xxxv.  12.  s.43, 
46,  xxxvL  2.) 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable 
ends ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them  (Cic  Epid.  ad  Q.  Pr.  iii  1.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
viiL  491),  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense, 
but  designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  one  which  rises  lo  on  apex  as  distinguished 
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Inm  a  flnt  one,  oi  ■ometimei  (t  ma;  nfer  to  the 
pediment  of  ■  portico  attached  la  the  froDt  of  a  man- 
lion,  u  when  the  Romana  decreed  to  Caewr  the 
liberty  of  encting  >  fattigiuni  to  hii  haDH  (Cic 
P/UL  iL  43  ;  Flora*,  rr.  3  ;  Plut  Can.  81 ;  comp. 
AcKOTiRiuu).  that  ii,  a  portico  and  pediment 
towBidt  the  itieet  like  that  of  a  temple,      [A.  R.] 

FAUCES.     [Doni'B,  p.  42B,  a.] 

FAX  {iparii),  a  torch.  The  dewzip^oni  of 
poeti  and  mythologiite,  and  the  vori»  of  ancient 
art,  lepreient  the  torch  a>  orried  by  Diana,  Cerea, 
Belhina,  Ujinea  (woodcut,  p.  3^),  Phoiphonu, 
by  femalel  la  Bacchanalian  proceuioni  (p.  266), 
and,  in  an  inverted  potilion,  by  Sleep  and  Death. 
In  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  female  figure  '-  ■'■  - 


middle  i 


dfrom 


iciile  1 


ringed 


toith,  ia  from  a  fmieral  monument  at  Rome :  ihe 
word  "  Somnoi"  ia  iucnbed  beaide  iL  The  other 
winged  ligtire,  oleo  with  the  torch  inierted,  ia 
taken  from  an  antitjue  gem,  and  reprcKnli  Cupid 
undCT  the  character  oCAvrifvs  <Ser».  m  Vny.  Aeg. 
iv.  530)  or  "  Lethaeiu  Amor"  {Ovid,  Run.  Amor, 
655).  In  ancient  marblu  the  torch  i*  aometiniei 
more  omamented  thou  in  the  eiamphw  now  pro- 


duced ;  but  it  appeara  to  be  formed  of  wooden 
(tavea  or  twiga,  either  bound  hy  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  ipiral  form,  aa  in  the  above  middle 
Kgure,  «  (UTTOUnded  by  cinmlai-  band*  at  equal 
distancei,  ai  in  the  two  exterior  lignres.  The  in- 
aide  of  the  torch  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  been 
filled  with  £ai,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibrct,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pilch, 
roain,  wai,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  aubaUmcea. 
Ai  the  principal  uie  of  lorchca  warn  to  give  light  to 
those  who  went  abroad  after  sunict,  the  portion  of 
the  Koman  day  immediately  ancceedinu  iun-set 
waa  called /oz  or  in'ma  /or.  (QelL  iii,  3  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sa.l  2.)  Torcheg,  aa  now  described,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  common  among  the  Romans 
than  the  OreekL  The  use  oflorchei  after  sou-set, 
and  the  practice  of  celebrating  niarriagea  at  that 
time,  probably  led  to  the  conaideration  of  the  torch 

bols  of  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the  /nt 
nupHcJit  (Cic  pro  OanL  6),  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
bv  a  boy  whnee  pnrenta  were  alive.  (Plaul.  CVti  i. 
.m  ;  Ovid.  Ep<il.  .1.  101  ;  Servins,  n  Virp.  Ed. 
viii.39;  Plin. //.M  ivi.  18:  Feataa.  .. b.  i'a- 
trimi,')  The  torch  was  also  carried  at  fnnernis  ( j!i£ 
trpulduraUi,  Ovid,  Eyiit.  ii.   120},   both  bccauae 
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theie  were  oflen  noclumol  eeremoniea,  and  because 
it  wot  iiied  to  set  6rB  to  the  pile.  Hence  the  ri- 
[wessionof  Propertios  (iv.  12.46),  "Vivimua  in- 
^gnca  inter  utramque  &cem."  The  torch-bever 
turned  away  his  Eace  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on 
fire.     (Virg,.^atvi.  224.)  [J.  If.] 


FECIA'LES.     [FuTULiB.] 

FEMINA'LIA,  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augus- 
tus Caeaar,  who  was  Tery  susceptible  of  cold. 
(Sneton.  Ai^.  82.)  Canubon  supposes  them  to 
have  been  bandages  or  fillets  [Fascia]  woorid 
about  the  thighs  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
were  breeches  resembling  oun,  since  garments  for 
the  thighs  (vifji^^pia)  were  wora  bi  the  Roman 
horsemen  (Arrian,  TacL  p.  14,  ed.  Btane.) ;  and 
the  colunm  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and 
other  monumeuts  of  the  same  period,  present  nu- 
merous examples  of  both  hone  and  foot  soldien 
who  wear  breeches,  doirly  fitted  to  the  body,  and 
never  reaching  much  below  the  knees.  (See  wood- 
cula.pp.  2,  117,  13S.)  [J.  Y.] 

FENESTRA.     [DoMUS,  p.  433.] 

FENUS(T<i«o0.interest  of  money.  1.  Oribk. 
At  Athena,  Solon,  among  other  rcfonnt,  abolished 
the  law  by  which  a  creditor  was  empowered  to 
sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and  prohibited  the  lending 
of  money  upon  a  person's  own  body  (Arl  tdji 
aiiuttti  itrfilm  JowJf.i^,  Plut.  SoL  c  16).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  inlrodncied  by 
him,  and  the  rata  of  inteiesl  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lender  (rb  ifrfipuai  rrirt/iow  tJnu 
if'  6T6rif  iv  fiaiXirrai  6  Jowfftw,  Ljs. «  Hkhh, 
p.  117).  The  only  {sse  in  which  the  rale  wu 
pr^ribed  by  law,  was  in  Ihe  event  of  a  man  sepa- 
rating ^m  his  lawfiil  wife,  and  not  rel\mding  tho 
dowry  he  had  received  with  her.  Her  trusteca  or 
Iftiardians  (of  iivp<oO  could  in  that  case  pnKeed 
against  him  for  the  princi[«l.  with  lawful  intereat 
at  the  rote  of  18  per  cent.     [Dim  (OkIek).] 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  ia 
two  different  wuyl;  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli 
or  drachmae  pdd  by  (he  mouli  for  every  noma  ; 
(3)  by  the  part  of  the  principd  (ri  ipxi>^  or 
ict^iUaiai')  paid  as  inlenst  either  annually  or  for 
"         ■■       to  tho 


vhole  period  of  tl 
ir  method,  which 


r  fry*"'),  diifertait  rates  w 


uriiy  {liKoi  tyy"' 


-10  per 
liperm 


r  ^1  rim  bSoXo:! 
every  mina,  or  60  0 


'ear^lD  diBchmae.=^  of  ai 

12  per  cent  hy  trltfaxfiji        per  month. 

16  per  cent  „  in*  iitrii'ttoKoir         „ 

1 8  per  cent  „  V  irria  J$aXB;i 

24  per  cent  „  iri  ival  Spaxjuur      „ 

S6  per  cent  „  hi  rpial  tpaximt      „ 

6  per  cent  „  *m-1  rplrii  ^fiioeaXi'y,  probably. 

Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
ascs  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  tho 
hip's  cargo  or  freightage  {M  t#  raiXsf)  or  the 
hip  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
he  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rales 
vere  thus  represented. 

10  per  cent  hy  t6h«  ^x.Bf™™,  i  a  interest  al 
ha  rate  of  a  tenth  j  13i,  16J,  30,  33J>  by  ritoi 
lirfiBoi,  r^itTDi,  irintii'rm,  and  i-rlTjHTat,  n 


is  equal  to  the  M  irim  MoAou 
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the  r6§eot  hr^y9oos     =ike  M  lipaxMV       neaiiy. 
^      ^      K^KTos      ss  ^    ^*  ditrif  6€oXoit    ^ 
^       „      ^irnrt/iirrass:  ^    ^*  4yv4a  6f6\ott    ^ 

w      91      Mrpiros    ^  ^   4wlrpur\Bpaxfuus  n 

Thete  nearly  correBpoDdiiig  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  howeTer  closely  the 
iBtes  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  Talne ;  althofugh  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as 
Salmasios  {<U  M.  U,)  obaorres,  the  r6icot  iiri'^^ioos 
or  12^  per  cent  was  confbonded  with  the  cm- 
taimMy  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a 
drachma  or  12  per  cent 

The  rates,  ahove  explained,  frequently  occnr  in 
the  orators  ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
lieing  the  r6tios  i^dXUKoros  w  10  per  cent^  the 
highest  the  r^icor  Mrpirot  or  33§-  per  cent.  The 
latter,  however,  was  dhiefly  confined  to  cases  of 
bottomry,  and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do, 
as  the  time  of  a  shSp^s  Toyage  was  generally  less 
than  a  year.  Its  near  eqaivalent,  the  M  rpiol 
ipaxjuus  or  86  per  cent,  was  sometimes  exacted 
by  bankers  at  Athens.  (Lys.  Proff.  &)  The 
m  ZpaxM^^  or  rate  of  12  per  cent,  was  common 
m  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (e.  Aph.  p.  820.  16), 
but  appears  to  hare  been  thought  low.  The  interest 
of  eight  oboli  or  16  per  cent  occnn  in  that  orator 
(&  i^tco*.  p.  1250.  18) ;  and  eren  in  the  age  of 
Lysias  (b.  c  440)  and  Isaens  (&  c.  400),  nine 
oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per  cent,  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  rate.  (Isaens,  de  Hagn.  Hered. 
p.  293.)  Aeechines  also  (c  Timardk.  p.  15)  speaks 
of  money  being  borrowed  on  the  same  terms  ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  usual 
rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenn  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent  That 
they  were  ncariy  the  same  in  range,  and  similarly 
expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Grreeoe,  ap- 
pears from  the  authorities  quoted  by  B(fckh.  No 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers 
(roKoyX^^i,  focuHionei,  iifupiWOfturraS).  Some 
of  these  (Theophr.  CMraet^  6)  exacted  as  much  as 
an  obolus  and. a  half  per  day  for  each  drachma  ; 
and  money- lenders  and^  bainkers  in  general,  from 
the  high  profits  which  they  realised,  and  die  se- 
verity with  w^ich  they  eicacted  their  dues,  seem 
to  have  been  as  unpopular  amongst  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  Jews  and  .usurers  in  more  modem 
times.  Demo9th?ne9  (c.  PanL  p.  981>,  indeed, 
intimates  that  the  faiet  of  a  man  being  a  money- 
lender was  enough  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
court  of  law,  amongst  the  Athenians.  (Murov< 
o-iT  iA  *A0npmot  robs  8arc({orr<tf.)  It  is  curious 
also  to  obsen-e  that  Aristotle  {PoL  L  3.  §  23) 
objects,  on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at 
interest  {f^Koy^ara  fuaetreu  i)  MoAo<rraTi«r^), 
as  being  a  perversion  of  it  firom  its  proper  use,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose, 
viz.  the  reproduction  or  increase  of  itself ;  whence, 
he  adds,  comes  the  name  of  interest  or  rSicot,  as 
being  the  oflbpring  {rh  yrpf6fi€inv)  of  a  parent 
like  itselt 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  c<mfidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  y.  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.     (Dem.  e.   T^imoih. 

CI5.)     But  generally  either  a  simple  acknow- 
ent  (x^tp&YpQ/^w)  was  given  by  the  bor- 
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rower  to  the  lender  [Chirocraphum]  •  or  a 
regular  instrument  (av77po^),  executed  by  both 
parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  deposited 
wih  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.  (Dem.  c. 
Laer.  p  927,  c  Phorm,  p  908.  22.)  Witnesses, 
as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed.  (Id.  c.  Phorm.  p.  91*5. 
27.)  The  security  for  a  loan  was  either  a  vtoB^kti 
or  an  iv4xypw :  the  latter  was  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  lender,  the  former  was  merely  assured 
to  him,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  con- 
sisted of  real  or  immovable  property.  The  ivl. 
Xvpo,  on  the  contrary,  genendly  consisted  of 
movable  property,  such  as  goods  or  slaves. 
(B($ckh,  Ibid,  p.  128.)  At  Athens,  when  land 
was  given  as  security,  or  mortgaged  {owia  {nrS- 
XP«tfO,  pillars  (5poi  or  orijAoi)  were  set  upon 
it,  with  the  debt  and  the  mortgagee's  name  in- 
scribed. Hence  an  unincumbered  estate  was 
called  an  Arrirrw  x<»piov.  (Harpocrat  t.  v.) 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public  books  of 
debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  r^sten  of 
mortgages  ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  having 
existed  at  Athens. 

Bottomry  {rh  vauruc6¥y  tSkoi  pomucoij  or 
lic3o<rir)  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance at  Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract 
in  transactions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  (Dem.  e,  Phorm.  p.  922.  3.) 
In  these  cases  the  loans  were  generally  made  upon 
the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  received  or  due  for 
passengen  and  fre^htase  {M  r^  radKtf),  The 
prind^  {iiAoais^  MowtXtltt  Zdvis^  Harpocrat.)  as 
well  as  the  interest,  could  (mly  be  recovered  in  case 
the  ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (<r«- 
B^Unisrris  w^As^  DeuL  &  Zenotk.  p.  883. 1 6) ;  a  clause 
to  this  effect  being  generally  inserted  in  all  agree- 
ments of  bottomry  or  yovrijcal  trvyypapai.  The 
additional  risk  incurred  in  loans  of  this  description 
was  compensated  for  by  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  lenders  took  every  precaution  against 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  viit- 
nesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a 
bona  fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods. 
(Dem.  c  Phorm,  p.  915.  13).  The  loan  itself 
was  either  a  3dy<f  ir/Aa  kr^pi/nXow^  i  e.  for  a  voyage 
out,  or  it  was  a  hdyturfta  iLfJuportp&rKouy,  t.  e.  for 
a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  fonner  case  Uie 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the  pUce  of 
destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself^  if  ho 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorised  agent  (Dem. 
c.  Phorm,  p  909.  24,  and  p  914.  28.)  In  the 
latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  return  of 
the  ship,  and  it  was  speciaUy  provided  in  the 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  saO  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  firom  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent  (Dem.  c. 
Dumy$,  p  1294.)  Moreover,  if  the  goods  which 
formed  the  original  security  were  sold,  fresh 
articles  of  Uie  same  value  were  to  be  shipped  in 
their  place:  (Dem.  e.  Phorm.  p.  909.  26.)  Some- 
times also  the  trader  (6  $fjiiropos)  was  himself  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  {i  mvicXiypor),  which  in  that 
"case  might  serve  as  a  security  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed.    (Id.  e.  Dionys.  p.  1284.  11.) 
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The  rate  of  interest  would  of  coune  vary  with 
the  riflkB  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon  (de  Veatig.  ill  7 — 1 4)  speaks  of  the  fifth 
and  third  parts  of  the  capital  lent  as  being  com- 
monly given  in  bottomry,  referring  of  course  to 
voyages  out  and  hcHne.  The  interest  of  an  eighth 
or  12|-  per  cent^  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (0. 
Pol^  p.  1212),  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  firom  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condiUon  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hienim  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  com ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there. 

The  best  illnstiation  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  is  found  in  a  vavrucj^  (rvyypa^,  given  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It 
contains  the  following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000 
drachmae  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mcndean 
wine,  o^  which  the  Utter  were  not  to  owe  anything 
else,  or  raise  any  additional  loon  (oitV  iviZc»tifro¥- 
rai).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liber^,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  to  continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  as  fiir  as  the  Borysthenes,  and 
then  to  return  to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest 
being  fixed  at  225  drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent  for  the  whole  time  of  absence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia 
close  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Wol(  ad  Lepl,  p. 
259),  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  s.  be- 
fore the  20th  of  September  or  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  account  of  the  ad< 
ditional  risk.  The  agreement  further  speoified 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  fur  the 
return  cargo,  and  that  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  any  deductions  except  for  loss 
by  payments  made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons 
(<KrcA.is  tAV  ^«^oAi}f.  «.  r.  \.)  made  with  the 
consent  of  all  on  board  (o«  vvycKhjuC)  ;  that  till  the 
money  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (r^  inro- 
Ktlfitwa)  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if  payment  was  not 
made  within  the  appointed  time  }  that  if  the  sale 
of  the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lender  mig^t  raise  the  remainder  by  making  a 
levy  ("rpa^is)  upon  the  pmpertT  of  both  or  either 
of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cost  in  a 
suit,  and  became  ^cp^ficpoi,  i.  e.  had  not  complied 
with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clausa  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (4wl  Kvyi\ 
discharge  their  cargo  {i^tKurOcu)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
(Sirov  &y  fiii  <n/Kau  ^i  rots  'Adiqvcdois),  (which 
might  be  executed  unfairiy,  and  would  lead  to 
retaliations,)  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  or  25 
])cr  cent  Lastly,  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to  be  saved  ;  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  conclusive  on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  war 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
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age  of  Cicero.  Thlt  high  rate  does  not  appear  lo 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh  • 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Thus 
Isaous  (de  Hagn,  Ilered.  p,  88)  says  that  a  house 
at  Thriae  was  let  for  only  8  per  cent  of  its  value, 
and  some  houses  at  Melite  and  Eleusis  for  a  frac- 
tion more.  We  should  therefore  rather  refer  it  to 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  division  of  Greece  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  and  the  constitution  and  regulation 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  favourable  to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their 
rights.  Biickh  assigns  as  an  additional  cause  **  the 
want  of  moral  principles.**  (Bockh,  Ibid,  ppi  1 23 
— 139,  2uded.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Latin  word  for  interest, y^mrs 
or /oetaUf  originally  meant  any  increase,  and  was 
thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  t^ko$,  to  denote  the 
interest  or  increase  of  money.  "'  Fenus,**  says 
Varro  (opuJ  Gell,  xvL  12),  **  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi 
a  fetuia  quadam  pecuniae  parientis  atque  incies- 
ceutis.**  The  same  root  is  found  in  fccundus. 
Fenus  was  also  used  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest  (Tacit  Jfuu  vi  l/t  xiv.  53^)  Another 
term  for  interest  was  Mirnie,  generally  found  in 
the  plural,  and  also  impendium^  on  which  Varro 
{de  lAng,  Lost,  v.  183,  Muller)  remarks,  '^a  quo 
ipomdere)  usura  quod  in  sorte  aocedebat,  unpen- 
dium  appellatum.** 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  intetest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  mouth  : 
hence  the  phrases  triUet  or  ceUret  oulindae  and 
ealeadarimm,  the  latter  meaning  a  debubook  or  book 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following 
table :  — 

Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  month 

for  the  use  of  one  hundred       bb  12  per  cent. 

Deunces  usurae 11  „ 

Dextantes     .......  10  „ 

Dodrantes     „ 9  „ 

Besses           .......  8  „ 

Septnnces      „ 7  „ 

Semisses        „ 6  „ 

Quincunces  ^     •    •    *    •    •    •  ^  n 

Trientes        »••••••  ^  n 

Quadrantes  „ 8  „ 

Sextantes      „.....•  2  „ 

Unciae          „ 1  „ 

Instead  of  the  phrase  ossm  umroA,  a  synonyme 
was  used,  viz.  caUesimae  usurae,  iiuismuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
bittas  oeiUenmae  es  24  per  cent,  and  quatemae 
cetUmnuu  «>  48  per  cent  So  also  in  tlie  line  01 
Horace  (SaL  i.  2. 14),  **  Quinas  hie  capiti  meroedes 
exsecat,**  we  must  understand  quUuu  eenieaimas^ 
or  60  per  cent,  as  the  sum  taken  from  the  capital. 
Niebuhr  (Hist  of  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  57)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  first  adc^ted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yeaAy  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (n.  c.  450)  was  the  nacutnicns 
fenut.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to 
mean,  (1)  one-twelfth  of  the  centcsima  paid 
monthly,  t.e.  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2) 
one-twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.    Niebuhr  (L  c.)  re- 
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fhtes  at  length  the  two  opinions ;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  one  is  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  and  the  other  with  the  early  history 
of  the  republic.  A  third  and  satisfactory  opinion 
is  as  follows: — The  uncia  was  the  twelfUi  part  of 
the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  os.)  copper  coinage 
was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the  Twelve  Tables 
became  law,  the  phrase  nnciorium  fenus  would  be 
a  natural  expression  for  interest  of  one  ounce  in 
the  pound  ;  i.  9.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  bor- 
rowed, or  &)-  per  cent,  not  per  month,  but  per  year. 
This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Roman  year  of 
ten  months,  would  nve  10  per  cent  for  the  civil 
year  of  twelve  months,  whica  was  in  common  use 
in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  analogy  of  the 
Greek  terms  rtjicof,  Mrptros,  &C.,  confirms  this 
▼iew,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  admission,  that  it  supposes  a  yearly  and  not 
a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for  though  in  the 
later  times  if  the  republic  interest  became  due 
every  month,  then  is  no  trace  of  this  having  been 
the  case  formerly.  (Rein,  RomisdM  Prieatredit^ 
pi  304.)  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
change :  it  probably  was  connected  with  the  modi- 
fications made  firom  time  to  time  in  the  Roman 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such  as  the  abolition  of 
pononal  slavery  for  debt),  the  natural  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  creditors  more  scrupulous 
in  lending  money,  and  more  vigilant  in  exacting 
the  interest  due  upon  it 

If  a  debtor  coidd  not  pay  the  j^ncipal  and  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow 
money  from  a  fresh  creditor,  to  pay  oflf  his  old 
debt  This  proceeding  was  tery  frequent,  and 
called  a  venura  (compare  Ter.  Phorm,  v.  2.  16), 
a  word  which  Festus  {$.  v.)  tiius  explains:  ^  Versu- 
ram  fiuere,  mutuam  pecuniam  sumere,  ex  eo  dic- 
tum est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ab  aliis,  ut 
aliis  solverent,  velut  verterent  creditorem.**  It 
amounted  to  little  short  of  paying  compound  in- 
terest, or  an  Anatodanus  <umivertainu»^  another 
phrase  for  which  was  wurae  renovaiae ;  e.g.een' 
ttdnute  rmovatae  is  twelve  per  cent  compound 
interest,  to  which  Cicero  (ad  Att  v.  21)  opposes 
oaiiinmae  perpetuo  fenart^i^  12  per  cent  simple 
interest  The  following  phrases  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  connection  with  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing money  at  interest :  —  Pectmiam  apud  aliquem 
eofhearg^  to  lend  money  at  interest ;  releffere^  to 
eall  it  in  again ;  oarers,  to  g^ve  security  for  it ; 
cyiponere  or  opponere  pifftiori,  to  give  as  a  pledge  or 
mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in  Catullus  {Oar.  26), 

**  Furi,  villula  nostra  non  ad  Austri 
FUitus  opposita  est,  nee  od  Favoni : 
Venun  od  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 
O  ventum  hoiribilem  atque  pestilentem.^ 

The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions.  Properly  it  denoted  tho  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  m  a  bonker^s  or  any  other  ac- 
count^book  ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  bottum  nomen,  a  good  debt :  nomina  faoere^ 
to  lend  monies  (Cic.  odFam,  vii.  23),  and  also  to 
borrow  money  (Id.  ds  Qf.  iiL  14).  Moreover,  the 
Romans  generally  discharged  debts  through  the 
agency  of  a  banker  (infbro  et  de  memae  scriptura) 
father  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment  (ex  area 
domoqae)  ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking  for  pav- 
meat  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to  be 
with  the  rcceivei^  name  underneath  or  along- 
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side  it  (see  Dem.  e.  Caliip.  p.  1236),  hence  came 
the  phrases  acribere  nummoi  aUcui,  to  promise  to 
pay  (Plant  Ann.  ii.  4.  34) ;  rescribere,  to  pay  back, 
of  a  debtor  (Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29).  So  also  per- 
sorUtere,  to  give  a  bill  or  draft  (per$ay>tio)  on  a 
bonker  for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by 
ready  money.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiL  51,  xvi.  2.) 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nbxum.     It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
the  Liciniaii  laws  [Lxoxs  Licinux],  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  various  circumstances  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Oauls  had  either  led  to  the  octud  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rote  (unciarum  /enus)  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.   Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws  (Liv.  vii. 
16)    the  rate  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  the 
bill  (roffotio)  of  the  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maeuius. 
Still  this  limitation  of  the  mte  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Tacitus 
(Ann.  vi  16)  calls  the /eruire  malum  became  at  lost 
so  serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.     Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appomted  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  hankies.    These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(eavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land'  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which 
Caesar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.     (Suet  JuL 
Caes.  42.)     By  these  means  Livy  (vii.  21)  tells 
us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  satisfactorily 
liquidated.     Five  years  afterwards,  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  was  still  further  lowered  to  the  semiai' 
darium  fenus,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  sum  (ad  $emuneia$  redacta  tuura,  Tac  Ann. 
vi.  16) ;  and  in  b.c.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers 
being  punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law  (Liv.  viu 
28),  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rud.  init)     But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives  ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy  —a 
general  abolition  of  debts  or  XP*^^  iaroKoirfi.   This 
happened  in  b.c.  341,  a  year  remorkable  for  po- 
litiad  changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  up  by  the  passing  of  the  Oenucian  laws, 
which  forbade  the  talking  of  usury  altogether.  (Liv. 
vii.  42.)     A  law  like  this,  however,  was  sure  to  bo 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  wav  of  doing 
so  ;  it  only  affected  Roman  citizens,  and  therefore 
the  usurers  granted  loans,  not  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves, but  of  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it    (Liv.  xxxy.  7.)   To  prevent  this  eva* 
sion  the  Sempronian  law  was  passed  (b.c.  194), 
whieh  placed  the  Latins  and  allies  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  as  the  full 
Roman  citizens.     At  last,  after  many  futile  at> 
tempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  aband(med 
altogether,  and  the  centesinia  or  12  per  cent  per 
annum   became  the  legal    and    recognised   rate. 
Miebulu*,  as  we  hare  already  observed,  is  of  opi- 
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sion  that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  ia  the  time 
of  Sulla ;  but  whether  it  became  the  l^fal  rate  by 
an}*^  special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writen  bare  infeired  (Heinecc 
iii.  15)  that  it  was  first  legalised  by  the  edicts  of 
the  city  praetors,  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  praetorian  and 
proconsular  edicts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some 
proconsular  edicts  are  extant,  by  which  the  oente- 
sima  is  fixed  as  the  legal  rate  in  proconsular  pro- 
vinces. (/»  edido  iralaticio  cerUesimat  me  cbaer- 
vaturum  kabuiy  Cic  ad  AU.  r.  21.)  Whether  this 
supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
centesima  or  12  per  cent,  was  the  legal  rate  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  also  under  the  em- 
perors. Justmian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent  (Hemec 
iiL  16.) 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottomry, 
as  the  risk  was  the  money  lender^  he  might  de- 
mand any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent  on  the  centesima 
could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cam  under  all  circumstances  (Ueinec  L  &)  [RW.] 

FERA'LIA.     [FuNus.] 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)^  is  applied  to  any 
kibd  of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrymg  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner 
(Petron.  35  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxviiL  2)  ;  and  hence 
fsrcula  came  to  mean  tiie  number  of  courses  at 
dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  thegiselves.  (Suet 
Aug.  74 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen.  I  637 ;  Juv.  L  93, 
xi.  64  ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6.  104  ;  Mart  iiL  50,  ix.  82, 
xi.  31.) 

The  ferculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus 
(Suet  Jul,  76)  [Circus,  p.  287,  a],  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  in  a  funeral  (Suet  CaL  15),  and  the  spoils 
in  a  triumph  (Suet  JuL  37 ;  Liv.  i.  10)  ;  in  all 
which  cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the 
shoulders  or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illus- 
trious captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  fer- 
culum in  a  triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  seen.     (Senec  Here,  Oet,  109.) 

FERENT A'RII.     [ExERciTue,  p.  502,  b.] 

FERETRUM.    [Funus.] 

FE'RIAE,  holidays,  were,  generally  speaking, 
days,  or  seasons  during  which  free-bom  Romans 
suspended  their  political  transactions  and  their 
law-suits,  and  during  which  slav^  enjoyed  a  cessfr* 
tion  fit>m  hibour.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  iL  8.  12,  <fe  Div. 
i.  45.)  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefastL  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  viudemialis,  and 
the  feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nun- 
dinae,  however,  during  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
the  early  period  of  the  republic,  were  feriae  only 
for  the  populus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  ple- 
beians, until,  by  the  Hortensian  law,  they  became 
fasti  or  days  of  business  for  both  orders.  (Macrob. 
SaL  i.  16;  compare  Niebuhr,  HieL  o/Rome^  voL  iL 
p.  213,  &C. ;  Walter,  Getchtehie  d,  Rwn,  BeekU^ 
p.  190.) 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feriae 
puUtcae  taid  firiae  privaiae.    The  latter  were  only 
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observed  by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  com- 
memoration of  some  particular  event  which  had 
been  of  importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As 
family  feriae,  axe  mentioned  the  Jeriae  Claudiae^ 
AemUiae^  Juiiae^  ChmeUae,  &&,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  all  the  great  Roman  fiunilies  had  their 
particular  feriae,  as  they  had  their  private  sacra. 
Among  the  fisunily-holidays  we  may  also  mention 
the/eri€ie  denioalet,  i, «.  the  day  on  which  a  fiunily, 
after  having  lost  one  of  its  membov  by  death, 
underwent  a  purification.  (Fest's.  «. ;  Cic  da 
Leg.  ii  22  ;  ColumeU.  ii.  22.)  Individuals  kept 
feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other  occasions  which 
marked  any  memorable  event  of  their  lives.  During 
tLj  time  of  the  empire  the  birthday  of  an  emperor 
sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  holiday, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation  with  gamca 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  birthday  of  Augustus, 
called  Augustalia,  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour even  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  34, 
Ivi  46).  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had  re- 
turned from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holiday  oL  (Tacit  AunaL  L  15,  with  the 
note  of  Lipsius  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  The  dies 
natalicii  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  at  a  still  later  period  likewise  reckoned  among 
the  feriae.    (Cod.  3.  tit  12.  s.  6.) 

All  feriae  pubUoae^  u  «.  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into 
feriae  eiaiifxie,  feriae  oonoeptivae^  andfmae  trnperor- 
tivae*  Feriae  stativae  or  statae  were  those  which 
were  held  n^^ularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked 
in  the  calendar.  (Fest  «.  v. ;  Macrob.  Le.)  To 
these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festivals,  such  as 
the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia,  &c.  Feriae 
conceptivae  or  conccptae  were  held  every  year,  but 
not  on  certain  or  Ifixed  days,  the  time  being  every 
year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  (quoi- 
annie  a  fnagiatratibue  vel  eaoerdoUbtu  eotutpiuntMr^ 
Macrob.  Le, ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  25,  &.c; 
Fest  t.  v.).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and 
Compitalia.  Feriae  imperoHvae  are  those  which 
were  held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command 
of  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  booksr 
of  Livy  record  many  feriae  imperativae,  which 
were  chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  fore- 
bode, but  also  after  great  victories.  (Liv.  L  31« 
iiL  5,  viL  .28,  xxxv.  40,  xliL  3  ;  Polyb.  xxL  1.) 
They  frequenUy  lasted  for  several  days,  the  number 
of  which  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
event  which  was  the  cause  of  their  celebration. 
But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones  was  believed  to  have 
happened,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by 
a  aacrum  noremdiale^  or  /eriae  per  notwrn  dies. 
This  number  of  davs  had  beoi  fixed  at  the  time 
when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  obsoved.  (Liv., 
L  31.)  Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  see  Brisson.  de  Form,  p. 
107,  &c 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
offered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most 
serious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  .the  feriae 
imperativae,  but  all  the  osiers  were  generally  at- 
tended by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of 
business,  especially  law-suits,  were  suspended  dur> 
ing  the  public  feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to 
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pollute  the  ncred  season ;  the  rex  ncroram  and 
the  ftunines  were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any 
work  being  dtme  daring  the  feriae  ;  hence,  when 
they  went  oat,  they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds 
{praeeute^  praedamHaioreMj  or  ealai>re$),  who  en- 
joined the  people  to  abstain  from  working,  that  the 
sancti^  of  the  day  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
priests  seeing  persons  at  work.  (Fest «.  v.  Prasda; 
Macrob.  L  e.  ;  compare  Serr.  ad  Virg,  Gmrg,  t. 
2b'8  ;  Plat.  NwnuL,  c.  14.)  Those  who  neglected 
this  admmiition  were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but 
in  case  their  disobedience  was  intentional,  their 
crime  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  atonement ;  whereas  those  who  had  oneoosci- 
oosly  continued  their  work,  might  atone  for  their 
transgression  by  oflfering  a  pig.  It  seems  that 
doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  at 
public  feriae  were  not  unfrequent,  and  we  possess 
some  curious  and  interesting  decisions  given  by 
Roman  pontiffs  on  this  sabject  One  Umbro  de- 
clared it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  feriae,  if  a  person 
did  such  work  as  had  referaice  to  the  gods,  or  was 
cotinected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  all  work, 
he  moreover  declared,  was  aUowed  which  was  ne- 
ceflsaxy  to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  human  life. 
The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
work  might  be  done  on  a  dies  feriatos,  answered 
that  any  work  might  be  done,  if  any  suffering  or 
injury  should  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  delay,  e,g. 
if  an  ox  should  Ml  into  a  pit,  the  owner  might 
employ  wwkmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or  if  a  house 
threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants  might  take 
such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fidling,  without 
polluting  the  feriae.  (Macrob.  L  &  and  iiu  3 ; 
Virg.  Qeorg,  i  270,  with  the  remarics  of  J.  H.Voss; 
Cato,  He  Re  RtuL  2  ;  Columella,  iL  22  ;  compare 
Math,  xii  1 1  ;  Luke  xiv.  5.)  Keipecting  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  legal  affiiirs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  see 
Digest.  2.  tit  12.  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  business  arising  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
feriae  such  as  the  Compitolia  and  Lupcrcalia,  in 
the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  until  they 
were  restored  by  -  Augustus,  who  revived  many  of 
the  ancient  leligioas  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Suet 
Auff.  31.)  Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the 
number  of  days  of  business  {diesfariC)  to  230,  and 
the  remaining  days  were  feriae.  (Capitol.  M.  A  nton, 
2*hiL  c.  10.)  Aiter  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity in  tlw  Roman  empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Christian  festivals,  were  sabstitated  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed. 
Law-suits  were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  though  a  master  might  emancipate  his 
slave  'if  he  liked.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  1 2.)  All  work 
and  all  political  as  well  as  judicial  proceedings, 
were  suspended  ;  but  the  country  people  were  al- 
lowed freely  and  unrestrainedly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  their  agricnltoral  labours,  which  seem  at 
all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from  and 
thooght  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  for,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country 
people  to  fellow  their  rural  occupations  without 
being  interrupted  by  law-suits  and  other  public 
transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  fcxiae^  we 
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shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Fmiae  Latmaej  or  simply  LathoB  (the  original 
name  was  Latiar,  Macrob.  L  e. ;  Cic  ad  Quint, 
FraL  ii.  4),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins.  (Dionys.  HaL  iv.  p.  250.  Sylb.)  But 
Niebuhr  {Hut,  o/Uvme^  ii.  p.  34)  has  shown  that 
the  festival,  which  was  oriffinally  a  panegyris  of 
the  Latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and 
Latins  received  their  shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Alban  mount — ^which  was  the  place  of  its  celebration 
— along  with  the  Albans  and  the  thirty  towns  of 
the  Alban  commonwealth.  All  that  the  last 
Tarquin  did  was  to  convert  the  original  Latin 
festival  into  a  Roman  one,  and  to  make  it  the 
means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Before  the  union,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had  presided  at  the 
festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed  this  distinc- 
tion, which  subsequently,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome.  (Li v.  v.  170  "^^^  object 
of  this  panegyris  on  the  Alban  mount  was  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  Latin  republic  existed,  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  among  its 
members.  As  the  feriae  Latinoe  belonged  to  the 
conceptivae,  the  time  of  their  celebration  greatly 
depended  on  the  state  of  af&irs  at  Rome,  as  the 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  take  the  field  until 
they  had  held  the  Latinae.  (Lir.  xxl  63,  xxii.  1, 
XXV.  12.)  This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the 
time  of  its  celebration  (eonctpere^  edicere^  or  mdioer« 
LaHtuu)i  as  it  might  often  suit  their  purpose 
either  to  hold  the  festival  at  a  particular  time  or 
to  delay  it,  in  order  to  prevent  or  delay  such  pub* 
lie  proceedings  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  others  to  which  they  were  favour- 
ably disposed.  This  feature,  however,  the  feriae 
Latinae  had  in  common  with  all  other  feriae  con- 
ceptn-ae.  Whenever  any  of  the  forms  or  cere- 
monies customary  at  the  Latinae  had  been  neglected, 
the  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
should  be  repeated  (msftwran,  Cic.  ad  Quint, 
Prat,  ii.  6  ;  Li  v.  xxiL  1,  xlL  16).  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  feriae  Latinae,  the  common 
opinion  formarly  was,  that  at  first  Ihey  only  lasted 
for  one  day,  to  which  subsequently  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (Dionys.  HaL  vi. 
p^  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  suppo- 
sition was  founded  on  a  confusion  of  the  feriae 
Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Maximi,  and  that  they 
lasted  for  six  days;  one  for  each  decuiy  of  the 
Alban  and  Latin  towns.  (Niebuhr,  Hitt,  ofRome^ 
ii  p.  35  ;  comp.  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  Plut  CamiU,  42.) 
The  festive  seosoD  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce, 
and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  fought  during  those 
days.  (Dionys.  HaL  iv.  p.  250,  Sylb. ;  Macrob. 
L  0.)  In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both 
nations  met  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted 
the  solemnities,  at  which  the  Romans,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  But  afterwards  the  Romans 
alone  cooducted  the  celebration,  and  offered  the 
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common  mcrifice  of  an  oz  to  Jupiter  Latiarii,'  id 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  part  in  it 
The  flesh  of  the  Tictim  was  distributed  among  the 
seTend  towns  whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on 
the  Alban  mount  (Dionys.  Hal.  /.  &  ;  Vairo,  dls 
Ling,  Lot  vi.  25  ;  Schol.  Bobiens.  m  do.  Orat, 
pro  PUme,  pu  255,  &c  OrellL)  Besides  the  com- 
mon sacriiioe  of  an  oz,  the  seTeial  towns  offered 
each  separately  lambs,  cheeses,  or  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  (Cic.  de  Div,  I  11),  or  cakes.  Mul- 
titudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  mount  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not  want> 
ing,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oteiliaHo 
(swinging,  Fest  s,  e.  OtdUmm),  It  was  a  sym- 
bolic game,  and  the  legend  respecting  its  origin 
shows  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Liatins.  Pliny 
{H,  N,  zzvii.  2)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin 
holidays  a  race  of  four-horse  chariots  {quadrigaa 
eerUnd)  took  place  on  the  Capitol,  in  which  the 
victor  received  a  draught  of  abs3mthittm. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  pre- 
sent on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  an  oz,  yet  we  read  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other 
festivals,  was  given  by  the  senate  to  the  Aediles, 
who,  therefore,  probably  conducted  the  minor  sa- 
crifices, the  various  games,  and  other  solemnities 
(Dionys.  Hal.  vl  p.  415.)  While  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  their  place  at  Rome 
was  filled  by  the  pnefeetus  urbL  [Prabfbctus 
Urbl] 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holidays  were  considered  as  die$  rd^iotij  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.  (Cic.  ad 
Quint,  FraL  ii.  4.)  From  Dion  Cassins  we  see 
that  in  his  times  the  Ferine  Latinae  were  still 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  have  continued  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  eta.  (Lactant 
InMtUnL  L  21.) 

Feriae  SmuaUwae^  or  Semmtma  Jtst,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 
crop  ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fized 
by  the  pontiffs.  (Varro,  ds  lAng,  Lost,  y\.  26, 
d$  Rt  Rutt,  L  2,  iiut  ;  Ovid,  FutL  L  658,  &c.) 

Feria  vmdtmiaUt  lasted  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  conntry*peo|de  to  get  in 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage. 
(CkMlez,  3.  tit  12.) 

FmM  attHwu  ynm  holidays  kept  during  the 
hottest  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  weal- 
thier Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the 
countiv.  (Gellius,  iz.  15.  §  1.)  Thej  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  mean*  feria  (Cod.  3.  tit  12. 
a.  2,  6),  and  ksted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the 
1st  of  August 

Fende  praecidantae  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary 
feriae  ;  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  ferine, 
and  often  even  virere  dtiss  afrt,  they  were  on  certain 
occ-asions  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thns 
made  feriae.    (Gellius,  It.  6.)  [L.  &] 

FESCENNI'NA,  seiL  carmina,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
rude  and  jocose  verses,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ez- 
tempore  verses  (Liv.  viL2),  in  which  the  meiry 
country  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 
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(Herat  EjmL  it  1.  145.)  This  amnsemebt  seenu 
originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  coontiy  people, 
but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of  Iml  j 
and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  aa  ono 
of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at  wed- 
dings. (Serv.  ad  Aem.  vii.  695  ;  Seneca,  Ckmtrov, 
21  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zv.  22.)  The  fescennina  were 
one  of  the  popular  amusements  at  various  festivals, 
and  on  many  other  oocasiona,  but  especially  after 
the  harvest  was  over.  After  their  introductian 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  rustic  character,  and  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Greek  refinement  (see 
Vifg.  Gwr^.  ii  385,  &c  ;  TibulL  ii  1.  55 ;  CatnlL 
61.  27)  ;  they  remained,  however,  in  so  fitf  the 
same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  ixTMular,  and 
mostly  eztempore  doggerel  verses,  oometimea, 
however,  versos  fescennini  were  also  written  aa 
satires  upon  penons.  (Maciob.  Saturm,  ii  4.)  Thftt 
theee  railleriM  had  no  malidons  character,  and 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ciicumstance  that  one  person  often 
called  upon  another  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  simi- 
lar strain.  The  fescennina  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  amonff  the  Romans  from 
Etruria,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fes- 
oomia,  a  town  of  that  country.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Fescennia  was  not  an  Etruscan  but  a  Falia- 
can  town  (Niebuhr,  Hiat*  ofRome^  i.  p.  1 36),  and, 
in  the  sectnid,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all 
times  been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  consiclered  as  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this 
kind  fimn  that  of  some  particular  place  was  for- 
merly a  favourite  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  caerimonia  from  Caere.  Fettns  («:  e.) 
endeavours  to  solve  the  question  by  supposing  fca- 
cennina  to  be  derived  from  fascinum,  either  because 
they  were  thought  to  be  a  protection  against  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  or  because  &seinum  (pAoZZas), 
the  symbol  of  fertility,  had  in  early  times,  or  in 
rural  districts,  been  connected  with  the  amusements 
of  the  fescennina.  But  whatever  may  be  thoc^ht 
of  this  et3rmology,  it  is  of  importance  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  common  opinion  that  the  fescennina 
were  of  Etruscan  origin.  [L.  S.] 

FESTI  DIES.    [Dies.] 

FESTCJ'CA.     [MANaiiissio.] 

FETIA'LES,  a  coUege  (Liv.  zzzvi  8)  of  Ro- 
man priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  faith.  It  was  their  province,  when  any 
dispute  arose  with  a  fiveiffn  state,  to  demand  snti»- 
fiution,  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  hostilities  might  be  commenced,  to  perform 
the  various  religious  rites  attendant  on  the  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  the  formal 
ratification  of  peace.  These  functions  are  briefly 
but  comprehensively  defined  by  Varro  (/>e  Imq,. 
Lai,  V.  86,  ed  MtUler),  **  Fetiales. . .  fidei  puUicae 
inter  populos  praeerant:  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut 
justum  conciperetur  helium  et  inde  desitnm,  ut 
foedere  fides  pacis  constitneretur.  £z  his  mit- 
tebantnr,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  repeterent, 
et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  foedns,**  to  which  we 
may  add  the  old  Uw  quoted  by  Cicero  {De  Leg, 
ii  9),  ^  FozoiRUM,  pjicia,  belli,  induciaeum 

ORATORES  PETIALE8  JDDICE8QUZ  8UNTO  ;  BELLA 

OI8CBPTANTO.**  Dionysius  (ii  72)  and  Livy  (u 
32)  detail  at  considerable  length  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  ages,  when 
they  felt  themselYei  i^grieved  by  a  neighbouring 
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peoplA.  It  Appean  that  wlien  an  injury  had  been 
■ostained,  lour  fetiidct  (Vams  ap,  Norn.)  were 
deputed  to  aeek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of 
th^  nnnber  to  aet  as  their  rspresentatiTe.  This 
individual  was  styled  the  pattr  pvUruiue  ptgndi 
HomtamL  A  fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  found 
bk  faeadf  together  with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs 
gatboed  wiAin  the  indosure  of  the  Capitoline  hill 
(cer&eMM,  mfffmma)  [Saomxna],  whence  he  was 
sometimes  named  Verhenarinu,  (Plin.  H,  N*  zzii. 
2.)  Thus  equipped  he  proceeded  to  the  confines 
of  the  ofeiding  tribe,  where  he  halted  and  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the  god  to  wit- 
ness, with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his  complaints 
were  well  founded  and  his  demands  reasonable. 
He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same  form 
was  rq>eated  in  neatly  the  same  words  to  the  first 
native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet ; 
again  a  third  time  to  the  sentinel  or  any  citicen 
whom  he  enoounterod  at  the  gate  of  the  chief 
town ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
Ibrum  in  presenee  of  the  people.  If  a  satisfiustoiy 
answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  day>>  after 
pnbUdy  delivering  asolemn  denunciation, — ^in  which 
the  gcids  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  were 
invoked, — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow,  he 
retoxned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  ietiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people  (  Liv.  x.  45),  as  well  as  the 
senate,  decided  for  war,  the  peter  patratus  again 
set  forth  to  the  border  of  the  hostile  terxitory,  and 
launched  a  spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  chaired  at 
the  extremity  and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic 
doubtless  of  fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boun- 
dary, pronouncing  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war.  The  demand  for  redress  and 
the  proclamation  of  hostilities  were  alike  termed 
darCjatio^  which  word  the  Romans  in  later  times 
explained  by  dart  npetere  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxil  3  ; 
Serv.  ad  Viry.  Aen,  ix.  53) ;  but  Oottling  (Cfe- 
tdtuiU  derRom.  Staattvm/l  p.  196)  and  other  mo- 
dem writers,  connect  it  with  the  Doric  form  of 
«igpv|  and  inipiOKtioK 

Sevoal  of  the  formulae  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy  (i  24, 3*2),  and 
Aulas  Qellius  (xvi  4),  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Jms  Fetiaie  by  which  the  college  was  regulated. 
The  services  of  the  fetiales  were  considered  al{so> 
lately  essoiUal  in  concluding  a  treaty  (Liv.  ix.  5) ; 
and  we  read  that  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  fetiales  were  sent  over  to  Africa,  who 
carried  with  them  their  own  verbenae  and  their 
own  flint  stones  for  smiting  the  victim.  Here  also 
the  chief  was  termed  patm"  patnUut,    (Liv.  xxx. 

4a.) 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascnbed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  to  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  71)  ; 
and  although  Livy  (i.  32)  speaks  as  if  he  attri- 
buted their  introduction  to  Ancus  Martius,  yet  in 
an  eariier  chapter  (L  24)  he  supposes  them  to  have 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
systepi  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Aeqnioolae  or  the  Ardeates  (Liv.  and  Dionys.  Le,), 
and  similar  usages  undoubtedly  prevmled  among 
the  Latin  states ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  formula 
preserved  by  Livy  (i  32X  must  have  been  em- 
ployed when  the  pater  patiatus  of  the  Romans  was 
pat  in  communication  with  the  pater  patmtus  of 
the  Prisci  Latini 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  asccrtamed 
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with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius  (xil  43)  thut 
it  amounted  to  twenty ;  of  whom  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses ten  were  elected  from  the  Ramnes  and 
ten  firom  the  Titienses ;  but  Gottling  (Geacfttehh  der 
Rom,  StatUtevf.  p.  195)  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  they  were  at  first  idl  chosen  from  the  Ramnes, 
as  the  Sabines  were  originally  unacqoainted  with 
the  use  of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected 
from  the  most  noble  femilies  ;  their  office  lasted  for 
life  (DiMiys.  ii  72)  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  coll^|;e  (eoopkdione) 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Domitia,  when  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  priests  they  would  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  comitia  tributa.  This,  however,  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated. 

The  e^mdogy  of  /etialig  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  it  with  fidms  and  /oedtu  ;  Festus 
with  fiitio  or  fiatio  :  while  some  modem  scholars 
suppose  it  to  be  allied  to  ^/U,  and  thus  ^nrridAcis 
would  be  oraioregf  qtealeen.  In  inscriptions  we 
find  both^^^Mi^  andyecto/tf  /  but  since  in  Greek 
MSS.  the  word  always  appears  under  some  one  of 
the  forms  ^ridAcis  ^«TidA.«s,  ^iruiAfis,  the 
orthography  we  have  adopted  in  this  article  is 
probably  conect 

The  explanation  giveo  by  Livy  (L  24)  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  Pat»  PainUui  is  satisfiictory : — 
^  Pater  Patratus  ad  jnsjmandum  patrandum,  id 
est,  sanciendum  fit  foedns  ;  **  and  we  may  at  once 
reject  the  speculations  of  Servius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  53, 
X.  14,  xii  206)  and  Plataich  (Q.  A.  n.  127,  ed. 
Reiske)  ;  the  former  of  whom  supposes  tnat  he  was 
so  called  because  it  was  necessary  that  his  father 
should  be  alive,  the  latter  that  the  name  indicated 
that  his  fether  was  living,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  fiither  of  chiUren.  [W.  R.] 

Fi'BULA  {'ir9f6yri;w9povif^ir4poinrrpls:  ir6pirn^ 
hrnrofnrls:  ivvHji\  a  brooch  consisting  of  a  pin 
(ocim),  and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a 
hook  («cXc/r,  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  293).  The  curved 
portion  was  sometimes  a  circular  ring  or  disc,  the 
pin  passing  across  its  centre  (woodcut,  figs.  1, 2), 
and  sometmies  an  arc,  the  pin  being  as  the  chord 
of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms  of  brooches,  which 
were  commonly  of  gold  or  bronze,  and  more  rarely 
of  silver  (Aelian,  V,  H,  i.  18),  were,  however,  as 
various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress  not  merely  as  a  fiistenmg, 
but  also  as  an  ornament  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  256, 
267  ;  Eurip.  Pbotn.  821.) 


1.  1. 


8. 


0. 


6.       7. 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amici'us 
and  the  mduitu;  men  wore  it  with  the  amicttis 
only.  Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together 
ta'o  parts  of  the  scarf,  shawl  or  cloak  [Chla- 
MYs ;  PxPLUM  ;  Pallium],  which  constituted 
the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the  right 
shoulder.     (Soph.  TYaeh.  923  ;  Theocrit.  xiv.  66  ; 

M  U   'I 
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Ovid,  AfX.  viii.  316  ;  Tacit  Cem.  17).  [Wood- 
cut^  pp.  2,  117,  SIS.]  More  nueV  «e  ue  it 
OTCt  the  breut.  [Woodcot,  ^  318.]  The  epi- 
thet trtpiropwot  WB*  Rpplied  to  a  perwD  wear- 
ing tbe  fibnln  on  one  ihoulder  only  (SchoL  n 
£hrq>.  »ai.  933,  934)  ;  for  womta  often  wore  it 
on  both  •houldert.  [WoodcaC^  pp.  13G,  313, 
257.]  la  conKqoence  of  Ibe  lubit  of  pulling  on 
the  nnictui  with  the  aid  of  a  JibaU,  it  wai  Ailed 
mpaiHiiia  or  i/irtpii^iia  (Theocrit  Admt.  34.  79}, 
Topirtfia  (Bnripi  EImI.  820),  or  V"j:'*"l  "(" 
v^tt  (Bniock,  AnaL  ii.  38).  Tlic  aplendid  ibai 
of  Ulywia,  doKTibed  in  the  Odjwey  (xix.  225— 
231),  WM  piDtided  with  two  dobII  pipe*  for  ad- 
mitting the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  Ihii  contri- 
Tance  would  lecure  the  cloth  ftom  bring  lom.  The 
higbe*t  defp«e  of  ornament  wh  bealowed  upon 
brooehee  iFter  the  &I1  of  the  weitem  empire. 
Jnitin  II.  (Corippoa,  iL  132),  and  tnanj  of  the 
emperon  who  prMsded  him,  at  we  perceire  bnn 
the  portrait*  on  their  medali,  wore  npon  their 
right  ahonlden  fibulae,  &3m  which  jeweli,  at- 
tached  hj  three  nnall  chaiu,  depended.  (Beger, 
7Vi.  PaL  p.  <l)7,  403,  dec) 
It  bu  been  alreadr  itsted  that  " 


planki  of  a  wooden  bridge  (Caeaar,  B.  O.  n.  1 7) 
and  the  pint  fixed  into  the  Inp  (rf  a  wooden  tri 
Hide  118^  ai  a  mechanial  engine  (Vitni 


2). 


IB  both  ihoulden.  In  addition  to 
thii,  a  lady  wnnetiniH  diiplay ed  an  elegant  row  of 
broochei  down  each  arm  upon  the  tleevei  of  her 
tunic  (Aelian.  V.  H.  L  18},  example!  of  which  are 
leen  in  many  ancient  ilatuei.  It  wai  alio  faahios- 
able  to  wear  ihem  en  the  brait  (Itid.  Orig.  tit. 
3Q)  \  and  another  oconDnnl  diHtinclion  of  female 
attire,  in  later  limei,  wai  the  dm  of  the  fibula 


c  abofe  the  knc 


Not  only  might  (light  acddenu  to  (he  penon 
ariu  &om  wearing  bnuchea  (Horn.  IL  t.  426),  but 
thej  wero  iometimei  uied,  eapeciallyhy  femalei,t~ 
indict  Hrioui  injurieL  The  pin  of  the  fibula  u  th 
initrament,  which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  t 

pupili  (Eurip.//«.  1170),  and  with  which  th 
Ailienian  women,  haTing  tint  blinded  a  man,  the 
diapatch  him.  (Herod,  t.  S7  i  Schol.  n  Emrip.  Ha 
934).  0<..dipua  itriket  the  pupili  of  hii  own  eye 
Inlla  with  a  brooch  taken  finm  the  dnw  of  Jocaita 
(Soph.  Otd.  Tgr.  1269 ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  63).  For 
the  Kune  reuon  we  find  that  rtpoMiv  mernit  to 
nieice,  (ince  wfpJnj  wa»  property  the  [rin  of  the 
brooch  {ttfiniBt,  "  pinned  him,"  Hom.  IL  vii. 
14£;TiiL397). 

Brooche*  were  lueceedcd  by  bocklei,  eipeeially 
among  the  Romaiu,  who  railed  them  by  the  lame 
name.  The  preceding  wKidcut  ihowi  an  the  right 
hand  the  form,  of  four  bronio  buckle.  (4,  S,  8,7)  from 
the  collcclion  in  the  Britiib  Mutenm.  Thii  article 
of  drew  wu  chiefly  UKd  to  faiten  the  bell  [Bal- 
Taiia],  and  the  girdle  [Zowa].  (Virg.  An.  aii. 
274  ;  Lydna,  Dt  Mag.  Rom.  iL  13).  It  appoire 
to  haTe  been  in  genend  much  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian 
wai  aimple  and  uneipeniive  in  thii  oi  well  ai  in 
other  matten  of  coitnine  (Spartlan.  Hadr.  10), 
yet  many  of  fail  lURenon  wer«  exceedingly 
prone  to  diiplay  bucklei  aet  with  Jewell  (fib^at 
fffmmatat). 

The  term!  which  hare  now  been  illngtiated  aa 
applied  to  articlciof  dreu,  were  alio  uied  to  denote 

Eini  Tarionily  inliodnced  in  cwpentiy  ;  a  j.  the 
nch-[Hni  'if  a  chariot  (Porthen.  6};  the  wooden  pini 
inaerted  through  the  aido  of  a  bMt,  to  which  tb 
aailon  Culm  their  tine*  or  ropei  (ApoU.  Rhod. 


practice  of  infibulating  lingera,  alluded  t 
by  Juienal  and  Martial,  b  deacnbed  in  Hbodini 
IM  Ada  and  Pitiacui.  [J.  Y.] 

FI'CTII.E  (npi^i,  Kifdiaor,  Srrpan*, 
JiTTpiUiMr),  earthenware,  a  Teoel  or  other  article 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  initramenta  lued  in  pottery  {anfignlma) 
were  the  following:— 1,  The  wheel  <Tpoxi*',o'*«. 
rsbt,  "roU  figularii,''  Plant.  Epid,  Hi.  3.  35), 
which  ii  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  iriiL  600),  and 

According  to  the  repreientationi  of  it  on  the  walli 
of  Egyptian  tombi  (Wilkinion,  Mmaurt  ibkI  Oa- 
lomt,  iii.  p.  1 63),  it  wai  a  eircdar  table,  placed  on 
a  cylindrical  pedettil,  and  toniing  fiwly  on  a 
poinL  The  workman,  having  placed  a  lamp  of 
clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  awiftly  with  hit  left  hand, 
and  employed  hit  right  in  moulding  the  clay  to 
the  requiaite  ahape.  Hence  a  diah  u  called  ■■  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel  "  (rpaxtfiiiroi  k6^,  Xenar> 
chn^  i^.  AOm.  iL  p.  64).  3.  Piecei  of  wood  or 
bone,  which  the  potter  (npafufi,  ^^ubi)  held  in 
fail  right  hand,  and  apjJied  ocaiioDally  to  the 
aarfaee  of  the  c!ay  daring  ill  nTolution.  A  pointed 
itick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inicribe  a  circle 
upon  it  ;  and  circle!  were  in  th>>  nuumer  diipoaed 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  artiiL  By  baring  the 
end  of  the  iiick  cnrred  or  Indentrd,  and  by  turning 
it  in  dif&rent  directioni,  be  would  impreit  many 
beaulifid  Tarietiei  of  form  and  outline  upon  hji 
tOKL  3.  Mouldi  [format,  tiIioi,  SchoL  in  Aria. 
EccUg.  1),  u!ed  either  to  decorate  with  figures  in 
relief  (irpdtrrma)  veaielt  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage,  anlmili,  or 
any  other  appearuucea,  on  ANrsrJXA,  on  cornice* 

of  all  other  kindi,  in  which  the  wheel  waa  not 
addled  to  give  the  fint  ahnpe.  The  annexed 
woodcut  ihowi  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroui  d'Agincourt  {Recmeil  dt 
Fragtiumi,  p.  8S— 92.)  They  are  cut  in  itone. 
One  of  them  waa  probably  ueed  for  making  uite- 
fixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making  heaiti  and 
teg!,  detigned  to  be  mtpended  by  poor  penoni 
"  ex  Toto,"  in  the  templet  and  tanctuoriea.  [  Du- 
NABia.]     Copiei  of  the  lame  lubject,  which  might 


in  thi!  manner  he  multiplied  to  any  ertent,  were 
called  "  ectypa."  4.  GraTera  or  •colpcli,  uied  by 
Wilful  modeller!  in  giiing  to  figuret  of  all  kindi  ■ 
more  perfect  Gniah  and  ■  higher  relief  than  could 
b<!  produced  b^  the  uic  of  moulda.  Theee  initni- 
meiiis,  exceedingly  limple  in  ihemtelves  «nd  d*. 
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riring  their  effici<mcy  altogether  from  the  ability 
and  taste  of  the  scnlptor,  would  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen 
vesaela,  bat  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  appli> 
cable  for  making  **  Dii  fictiles,^*  or  gods  of  baked 
earth,  and  other  entire  figures.  (Propert.  ii  3.  25, 
ir.  1.5  ;  Plin.  J7. AT.  zzzT.  45, 46  ;  Sea;LCoiu.ad 
Alb,  10  ;  itrydXtMTtt  4k  «i)Xov,  iirrvs  yvsj  Pans. 
L  2.  §  4,  L  3.  §  U  TiL  22.  §  6.)  These  wen 
among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  refinement  and 
luzniy  they  continued  ta  be  regarded  with  rere- 
rence^ 

Yessda  of  all  kinds  were  veiy  firequently  fur- 
nished  with  at  least  one  handle  (ansa,  o9af,  £s). 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota,  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  Uiis  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holdii^  grain  or  finiits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d^Aginoout.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case  **  Maturi,**  im- 
pessed  on  an  oblong  surfiice  which  is  seen  on  the 
Landle  of  the  amphora. 
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^The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (iccp^m? 
Tn,  CfeopoH.  ii.  49)  was  commonly  red,  and  often 
of  so  lively  a  colour  as  to  resemble  coral.  Vau- 
quelin  found,  by  analysis,  that  a  piece  of  Etruscan 
earthenware  contained  the  following  ingredients : — 
SiUca,  53  ;  alumina,  15  ;  lime,  8  ;  oxide  of  iron, 
24.  To  the  great  abundance  of  the  last  constitu* 
ent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  attributed.  Other 
pottery  is  brown  or  cream-coloured,  and  sometimes 
white.  The  pipe-day,  which  must  have  been  used 
for  white  ware,  is  caUed  *  figlina  crcta."  (Varro, 
lie  Rm$L  iii.  9.)  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
is  throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  as- 
phaltum  {gagatea\  or  with  some  other  bituminous 
or  oleaginous  substance.  It  appears  also  Uiat  as- 
phnltum,  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  was  used  to  cover  the  surfiue  like  a  var- 
nish. In  the  finer  kinds  of  rarthenware  this  var- 
nish served  as  a  black  paint,  and  to  its  application 
many  of  the  most  beautifiil  vases  owe  the  decora- 
tions which  are  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  H. 
N.  xxxvi.  34.)  But  the  coarser  vessels,  designed 
for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  with 
pitch,  and  hod  it  burnt  into  them,  because  by  this 
kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious  to 
moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.     (Hor.  Carm.  i 


20.  8;  PUn.  H.  N,  xiv.  25,  27.)  Hence  a 
**  dolinm  picatum  fictile  **  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Colum.  Re  Rust,  xii.  1 8, 
54.)  Also  the  year  of  the  vintage  was  inscribed 
by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  upon  the  amphorae 
themselves  or  upon  the  labels  {^piUeusia^  atkedia\ 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks.  (Hor.  Cktmu 
iii  21.  1 — 5.)  Although  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  produce  by  the  aid  of  fire  (cjl  tk  iu>MifBMw^ 
Horn.  Epig,  xiv.  3)  tlie  various  shades  of  black 
and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  being  sent  for  the 
last  time  to  the  furnace  [FoaNAx],  were  some- 
times inmitfsed  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
technically  called  ^  slip^^*  by  which  the  surface  is 
both  smoothed  and  glassed,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle,  or  red  ochre 
(jidXroSy  nbnca)^  was  principally  employed  for 
this  purpose.  (Suidas,  »,  v.  KmKuH^s  Kc/yofi^ct.) 
To  produce  a  fturther  variety  in  the  paintings  upon 
vases  the  artists  employed  a  few  brightly  coloured 
earths  and  metallic  ores.    [Pzctura,  No.  9.] 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to 
a  great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation  ;  even  the 
most  uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and 
sometime  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexte- 
rity. The  remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  some  of  Uie  potters*  names 
preserved  on  their  works,  are  probably  British. 
We  are  told  of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Fig* 
Unae)  in  GauL  Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of 
potters  at  Rome.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  46.)  Men* 
tion  has  already  been  made  of  £gypt,  and  there 
are  fi-equent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  alsi?  read  of  its  pro- 
ductions in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios, 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  Cumae,  Adria,  Modena,  and 
Nola,  firom  which  city  the  exports  of  earthenware 
were  considerable,  and  where  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite specimens  are  still  discovered.  But  three 
places  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  this  beautifiil  manufsc- 

tUR. 

1.  Samos,  to  which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  meals,  and 
intended  for  use  rather  than  display.  (PlauL 
BaotA.  ii.  2.  24,  Stieh,  v.  4.  12  ;  TibulL  iL  3.  51  ; 
Cic  pro  Murtm.  36  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxt.  46  ; 
Tertull.  Apd,  25.) 

2.  Athens,  a  considerable  part  of  which  wsa 
called  Cerameicus,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  were  temples 
dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding  over  every  kind 
<d  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire-cods,  Hephaestos 
and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  the 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  Various 
traditions  respecting  Coroebus  and  others  point  to 
the  eariy  efforts  of  the  Athenian  potters  (Plin.  H.  N, 
viL  57,  xxxv.  43 ;  Ciitias  op,  Aihen,  i  p.  28 ) ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance^hat  the  enonies 
of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  AtlMnian  influence  at 
Aegina  and  Aigos,  imposed  ismictions  on  the  use 
of  these  productions.  (Herod,  v.  88.)  The  Athe- 
nian ware  was  of  the  finest  description  ;  the  master- 
pieces were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana- 
THKNASA,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  games  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tuf  *  A04n|0cy 
iBXw  or  other  equivalent  expressions.  (Pind.  Nem, 
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X.  33  ;  SchoL  nnd  BSckh,  ad  loo. ;  BSckb,  Corp> 
lusa,  YoL  I  p.  49.)  Many  other  ipeeinMna  weie  pre- 
sents givcB  to  relations  and  friends  on  partienlar 
occasions,  and  often  distinfluished  hj  the  epithets 
KaK6s  and  KaXfi  added  to  their  namet.  A  eircum- 
stance  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
uians  in  this  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  pot- 
ter^ clay  in  the  Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalenim. 
(Suidasi  i,  0. ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  482.)  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fitshionable,  that  Platarch 
(2>f  Audit)  describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly, 
eompares  it  to  that  of  the  man  who,  baring  swal* 
lowed  poison,  refuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it 
be  administered  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  day. 
Some  of  the  **  Panathenaic**  vases,  as  they  were 
called,  are  two  feet  in  height,  which  accords  with 
what  is  said  by  ancient  authors  of  their  mioommeii 
sixe.  (Athen.  xi  p.  495 ;  Bockh,  in  Pimi.  Frag,  New 
89.)  A  diota  was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins 
of  Athens,  in  allusion  to  the  fincts  which  have  now 
been  explained. 

3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Aretium  and 
TarquiniL  Whilst  the  Athenian  potters  excelled 
all  others  in  the  mannfacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate 
maimer,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay. 
Even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples 
were  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  by  the 
aid  of  these  productions.  The  most  distmguished 
among  them  was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veil, 
which  surmounted  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxviiL  4,  xxxv. 
45,  xxxvl  2  ;  K.  O.  MUller,  £iru8kn;  iv.  3.  1,  2.) 
The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their  partiality  to 
this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  interment ;  for  whilst  Pliny  mentions  {ff.  N. 
xxxv.  46),  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried 
in  earthen  jan,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
bones  of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in 
^  amphorae,  Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples, 
some  of  them  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  large  sarcophagi  made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and 
ornamented  with  figoiea  in  bas-relief  and  with  re- 
cuinlient  statues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (Acvrd)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  sixe  of  the  vessels  and'  the  peiv 
feet  regularity  and  el^uce  of  their  fbnna.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
wc  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest  day, 
and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the  trial, 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae.  (Plin. 
H,  M  xxxv.  46.)  The  wdl-known  passage  of 
Ilesiod  (Kol  Ktpofiths  KeffOfift  icotcca,  Slc  Op.  et 
Dies,  25)  describes  the  emulation,  which  indted 
potters  to  excellence  as  well  as  architects  and 
poets. 

The  Gceeks  and  Romans  contented  themsdves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great:  the  Macedonian 
conquests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  indulge  themsdves.  The  Persians,  on  the 
contrary,  hdd  eanhen>irare  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  they  condemned  p<»8ons  to  drink  out  of  fictile 
vessels  as  a  punishment  (Athen.  xi.  p.  229,  c,  xi. 
p*  464,  a,  p.  483,  c,  d.)    But  although  the  Romans, 
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at  they  deviated  fivm  the  andent  aimplidty,  made 
a  great  display  of  the  move  splendid  kind  of 
vessels,  yet  they  contBinBd  to  lode  i^Mm  pottenr  not 
only  widi  reqiect  but  even  with  vtnentioD.  (Ovid, 
Met  viii  690;  Ck.  ad  AtL  rll  i  Juv.  vi  168» 
X.  25.)  They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Ck>nsul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his  own 
earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Somnites  (Floma,  i. 
18)  ;  they  reckoned  iome  of  their  consecrated 
terra-oottas,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned 
quadriga,  among  the  safi^guaids  of  their  iapenal 
city  (Senr.  ad  Viarg.  Am.  vii  188) ;  and,  bound  by 
old  associatimu  and  the  traditons  of  thdr  earliest 
history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels  proper  for 
religions  ceremoiiies,  although  gdd  and  silvor  might 
be  admitted  in  their  private  entertainments  (Ttf- 
tnll.  L  a)  ;  for  PUnv  says  {H.  N.  xxxv.  46),  that 
the  productions  of  this  class,  **  both  in  regard  to 
their  skiUul  fabricatioa  and  thek  high  «itiquity, 
were  more  aacred,  and  certainly  more  innooent,  thim 
gdd." 

Another  ^erm,  often  need  as  qraonymeiia  with 
,ficiil6  was  teita,     [Dolium  ;  Latbr  ;  Patara  ; 
Patina  ;  Tsoula.]  [J.  Y.] 

FI'CTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  ac- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  *'  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence 
in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and 
accepted  in  law  for  some  especial  purpose.**  The 
fictions  of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their 
origin  in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there 
was  no  legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed 
something  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  sup- 
posed to  be  was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to 
be  a  fisu;t,  gave  to  some  person  a  right  or  imposed 
on  some  penon  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fic- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Gains.  One  instance  is 
that  of  a  person  who  had  obtamed  the  bonorum 
possessio  ex  edicto.  As  he  was  not  heics,  he  had 
no  direct  action :  he  could  neither  daim  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  property,  nor 
could  he  claim  a  debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his 
(legal)  debt  He  therefore  brought  his  suit  (ta- 
teM^)  <u  heres  (Jieto  ss  herede}^  and  the  formula 
was  accordingly  adapted  to  the  fiction.  In  the 
Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  possessor 
had  obtained  by  usucapion  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the  possession.  A 
woman  by  cocmptio,  and  a  male  by  being  adro- 
gated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law,  to  ha 
debtors,  if  they  were  debton  before  ;  for  by  the 
ooemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  Uiere  could  be  no  direct  action 
against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio  might 
be  made  available  for  fiandulent  purposes,  an  actio 
utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons,  the 
fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminution  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appean 
from  Gains)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fiict,  but  it  ran 
thus :  —  If  it  shall  i^pear  that  such  and  such  are 
the  focU  (the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a 
right,  or  be  liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such 
and  such  other  facts  (the  facts  si^pposed)  were  true; 
et  reliqua.  (Gains,  iv.  10.  32,  dec. ;  Ulp.  Fro^, 
xxviiL  12.) 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  ca- 
pacity was  extended  to  artificiid  persons.  [Colle- 
gium ;  Fiscus.]  Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  the 
chapter  iutitlcd  Jurvstisdte  Perttmen  in  Savigny^ 
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fl|rife»  det  huL  R,  R,  ftH  ii^  and  in  Pncbtft^i  7«- 
Bhtutnttemy  i.  §  80,  ii.  §  165.)  [O.  L.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  »  a  testamentary  dit. 
positkm,  by  which  a  penon  who  gives  something 
to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  third  penon.  The  obligation  was 
not  created  by  words  of  l^al  binding  f<N»e  (cmtfui 
twha\  bat  by  words  of  reqnest  {precaHvi)^  such 
as  **  fideicommitto,**  ^peto^**  **  rodo  dari,"  and  the 
like;  which  were  the  operatiTO  words  {verba 
uHUa).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissum  was 
the  hereditaa,  the  whole  or  a  port,  it  was  called 
fidekommissaria  hereditaa,  which  is  eqniTalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommisnun  ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicom" 
missam  singnlae  rei  or  fideicommissmn  specials. 
^  The  oblisation  to  transfer  a  fideicommissarta  here* 
ditas  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  a  single  thing  might  be 
imposed  on  a  legatee. 

By  the  ^pslataoa  of  JosUnian  a  fideicommis- 
sum of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ; 
but  befon  his  time  the  prrson  entitled  to  it  was 
sometimes  '*  heredis  loco,**  and  sometimes  **  iega- 
taiii  loco.**  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the 
lideicommiflsnm  resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it 
differed  from  it  in  this:  —  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar 
substitution,  the  substituted  person  only  became 
heres  when  the  first  penon,  named  heres,  failed  to 
become  such  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fideicommissum, 
the  second  heres  had  only  a  chum  <hi  the  inherit- 
ance when  the  person,  named  heresy  had  actuiUly 
become  such.  There  could  be  no  fideicommissum 
unless  there  was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
roust  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  orally 
without  having  made  a  will  The  person  who 
was  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum 
was  the  fideicommissarius ;  and  a  person  might  be 
a  fideicommissarius  who  could  take  a  legacy  (UIp. 
Froff.  zzTr  6) ;  the  penon  on  whom  the  obligation 
was  laid  was  the  fidnciarius.  The  fideicommis- 
sarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fideicom- 
missum to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Originally 
the  fideicommisiarius  was  considered  as  a  purchaser 
{empioris  Uco)  ;  and  when  the  heres  tnuMferr^d  to 
bim  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (ocuUioneB) 
were  entered  into  by  which  the  heres  was  not  to 
be  answefable  for  any  thing  which  he  had  been 
bound  to  do  fls  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had  given 
bona  fide,  and  if  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  Cfa  the 
other  hand  the  fideicommissarius  (9m  reeipiebat 
ieredUatem)  was  to  have  whaterer  part  of  the 
hereditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
beres,  and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights 
of  action  whidi  the  heies  might  have.  But  it  was 
enacted  l^  the  senatus-oonsultum  Trebellianum,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given 
up  the  hereditas  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right 
of  action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  tmns- 
ferred  to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor  ac- 
cordingly gave  utiles  aeticnes  to  and  against  the 
fideicommissarius.  From  this  time  the  heres 
ceased  to  require  fixmi  the  fideicommiisarius  the 
covenants  which  he  had  formerly  taken  as  his 
security  acainst  his  general  liabilities  as  heres. 

As  fideioommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
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enacted  by  the  senatus-consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might 
retun  one  fourth  ef  the  hereditas,  and  the  same 
power  of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of 
single  things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to 
all  debts  and  charges  (onsro  kerKmaria)  ;  but 
the  same  agreement  was  made  between  him  and 
the  fideioommissaritts  which  was  made  between 
the  heres  and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween them  according  to  their  shares  (pro  rata 
paHe).  Aeeordingly,  if  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  not  more  than  three-fi>urths  of  the  here- 
ditas, the  senatus-consultum  Trebellianum  took 
eifect,  and  any  loss  was  home  by  him  and  the 
fideicommissarius  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
If  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourUis  or  the  whole^  the  senatus-consultum 
Pegasianum  applied.  If  the  heres  refused  to 
take  possession  of  {atUn)  the  hereditas,  the 
fideicommissarius  could  compel  him,  by  applica- 
tion to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of  it  and  to 
restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and  chaigcs 
accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by  the 
fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ear  osas),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
hereditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  sole  hehr  (e» 
parte)  and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of 
such  part,  or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial : 
in  all  cases  the  S.  C.  Pegasiaiium  gave  him  a 
fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  senatus-eon- 
sulta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasumum  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  following  rules  a'ere  established : — 
The  heres  who  was  chM-ged  with  a  universal  fidei- 
commissum  always  retained  one-fourth  part  of  the 
hereditas  (which  was  called  simply  Quarta,  or 
Falddia,  or  cotomodum  Legis  Falcidiae),  and  all 
claims  on  behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were 
shared  between  the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius 
who  was  considered  heredis  loca  If  the  fiduciarius 
suffered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage 
that  he  might  have  firora  the  hereditas.  If  the  fidu- 
ciarius was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had 
a  personal  actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the 
hereditas.  If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least 
verbally  assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  thehereditatispetitiofideicommissaria 
against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

■The  Quarta  is  in  fiict  the  Falcidia,  applied  to 
the  case  of  nnirersal  fideioommissa.  Aeeordingly, 
the  beres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  fidei- 
commissarius, who  was  himself  charged  with  a 
fideicommissum.  If  there  were  several  heredea 
charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled 
to  a  quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas^  The 
heres  was  entitled  to  retain  a  fimrth  out  of  the 
hereditas,  not  including  therein  what  he  took  at 
legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  here- 
ditas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no 
time  was  named,  immediately  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for 
all  proper  costs  and  charges  whidi  he  had  sustained 
with  respect  to  the  hereditas  ;  but  he  was  answer^ 
able  for  any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained 
through  his  culpa. 

Res  singnlae,  as  already  observed,  might  also 
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be  the  objects  of  a  fideicommiBmim,  as  a  paiticnlor 
piece  of  land,  a  slare,  a  gannent,  piece  of  silver, 
or  a  snm  of  money  ;  and  the  duty  of  giTing  it  to 
the  fideicommissarius  might  be  imposed  either  on 
the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In  this  way  a  slare 
also  might  receire  bis  liberty,  and  the  request  to 
mnnwnit  might  be  addressed  either  to  the  heres  or 
the  legatarios.  The  slare  when  manumitted  was 
the  libertus  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him. 
There  were  many  differences  between  fideicom- 
niissa  of  sinvle  things  and  legacies.  A  person 
about  to  die  intestate  might  chaige  his  heres  with 
a  fideicommissnm,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only  be 
given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  oodidl  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declanttion  of  the  testator  in 
a  will  ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by 
a  simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil, 
not  so  confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole 
hereditas,  or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman 
who  was  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Voconia  lex  from  taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might 
take  it  as  a  fideioommissnm.  The  Latini,  also, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  Lex  Junia  firom 
taking  hereditates  and  legacies  by  direct  gift 
{directojim)  could  take  by  ndeicommissa.  It  was 
not  legal  to  name  a  person  as  heres,  and  also  to 
name  another  who  after  the  death  of  the  heres, 
should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  lawfiU  to  request 
the  heres  on  his  death  to  transfer  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this  way  a 
testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary  power 
over  his  property  fior  a  longer  period  than  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideioom- 
missa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the 
praeses.  A  fideicommissum  was  valid,  if  given  in 
the  Greek  language,  but  a  legacy  was  not,  until  a 
late  period.  Justinian  finally  assimilated  legacies 
and  singular  fideicommissa.  [Lboatum  ;  JnsL  2. 
tit  20.  §  3  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  43.  s.  2.] 

Tt  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  dischaxge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
the  consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  praetores  fideicommissarii  were 
appointed :  in  the  provinces  the  praesides  took  cog- 
nizance of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retain^ 
their  jurisdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  impor- 
tant cases.  (Quintil.  Inst,  iii  6.)  The  proceeding 
-WM  always  extra  ordinem.  (Gaius,  ii.  228  ;  Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  25.  s.  12.)  Fideicommissa  seem  to  hare 
been  introduced  in  order  to  evade  the  civil  law, 
and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  l^|acy,  to  tL^eracfo. 
who  was  either  incapacitated  from  taking  directly, 
or  who  could  not  take  as  much  as  the  donor  wished 
to  give.  Gaius,  when  observing  that  per^rini  could 
take  fideicommissa,  observes  that  ^  this  "  (the  ob- 
ject of  evading  the  law)  *^  was  probably  the  origin 
of  fideicommissa  f  ^  but  by  a  senatusKKmsultnm  made 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  such  fideicommissa  were 
claimed  by  the  fiscus.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  commendationes  mortuorum  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (de  Fin,  iiL  20).  There  is  the  case  of 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who, 
being  in  exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  fi*om 
taking  any  thing  under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citi- 
xen,  but  could  claim  it  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  h«ies  fiduciarius.  They  were  also  adopted  in 
the  case  of  gifts  to  women,  in  order  to  evade  the 
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Lex  Voconia  [Lkx  Vocoicia]  ;  and  in  the 
of  proscribed  persons,  incertae  personae,  Latini, 
perqirini,  caeKbes,  orbL  But  the  senatus-con- 
soltum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capacity  of 
caelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and  gave 
them  to  those  penons  mentioned  in  the  will  who 
had  children,  and  in  defiuilt  of  snch  to  the  popu- 
lus,  as  in  iht  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
[Bona  Caouca.]  Mnnidpia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  [Collboium]  ;  but  by  the  senatus-con- 
snltum  Apnmianum,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fidei- 
commissa hereditas.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  22.  a5; 
Piin.  Ep.  T.  7.)  [Hsass  (Roman).]  (Gains« 
ii.  247—289  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  25 :  lost  2.  tit  23, 
24  ;  Dig.  36.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  49 ;  Mackeldey, 
LArlm^  &C.,  12th  ed.  §  726,  &c  ;  Vangutiw,  <k 
Lek/aden  fur  Fandektm  Vorletngm^  vol.  ii.  pu 
561.)  [G.  L.] 

FIDEJUSSOR.      [INTKRCS9810.| 

FIDEPROMISSOR.    [Intbrcmsio.] 

FIDES.    [Ltra.] 

FIDI'CULA  is  said  to  have  been  an  instru- 
ment of  torture^  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings. 
According  to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  tha 
same  as  the  equuleus,  w  at  all  events  formed  part 
of  it  [Equulbcts.]  The  term,  however,  appears 
to  be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part 
of  the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.  (Sueton. 
Tib.  62,  CW.  33 ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  35.  s.  1  ; 
Sigonitts,  De  Jud.  iii.  17.) 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  hb  property 
to  anotho',  on  c(mdition  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  him,  this  contract  was  called  Fiducia,  and  the 
persoki  to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
uidfidueiam  occt/Mra.  (Cic.  Top.  c  10.)  A  man 
might  transfer  his  property  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  greater  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other 
sufficient  reason.  (Gains,  it  60.)  The  contract  of 
fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  existed  in  the  case 
of  pignus  ;  and  in  the  case  of  mancipation.  [Eman- 
ciPATio.]  The  hereditas  itself  might  be  an  object 
of  fiducia.  [Fideicommissum.]  The  trustee  was 
bound  to  discharge  his  trust  by  restoring  the  thing : 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  liable  to  an  actio  fidndae  or 
fiduciaria,  whicb  was  an  actio  bonae  fideL  (Cic 
de  Of.  Iii  J  5,  ad  Fam.  vii.  12 ;  ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier  oportet)  If  the  trustee  was  con- 
demned in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  in* 
fiunia.  Cicero  enumerates  the  judidnm  fiduciao 
with  that  tutelae  and  societatis  as  ^  judida  snm- 
mae  existimationis  et  paene  capitis**  (Cic. pro 
Rom.  Cbm.  c.  6X  where  he  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  consequence  of  in£unia.  (Compare  Savigny, 
SyeteMy  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  176.) 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trana- 
ferred  to  another  was  attained,  a  remandpatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  tnmsfened  by 
mandpatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary*;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {pactum  Jidm^ 
dae)  was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mandpatia  If 
no  remancipatio  todc  place,  but  only  a  simple  re- 
stitutio, usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  (^uiri- 
tarian  ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio. 
The  ccmtract  of  fiduda  might  be  accompanied  with 
a  condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiduda  might 
cease  in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  con 
nected  with  the  Commissoria  Lex,  as  vre  see  in 
Paulus  {Sent.  ReoepL  iL  tit  13),  and  in  Cic.  pro 
FiacoOf  c  21,  **  fiducia  commissa,*'  which  may  be 


Man,Dtu  Ram,PriealrecU;  Ueinecc.  Sjnlagiiia. 
ed.  Hauboli)  [O.  L.] 

KIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 

FIOLI'NA  ARS.     [FMrrilB.] 

FIOLINAE.    [Fictile.] 

FI'OULUS.     [FiCTii.*.] 

FIU03FAMILIAS.    [FiUiui.] 

FI'MBRIAE  (ipwrnl ;  /anes,  »6aaroi.  Ore;. 
CorinlL),  thiomt ;  tiMcli  i  B  innga. 

When  tho  vraver  luid  fiiiiihed  any  guiBcnt  cm 
lbs  loom  [TiLi],  the  Ihruini,  i.  (.  Ihe  exuemitit-i 
of  the  thmtdi  of  the  warp,  hung  in  ■  row  iit  Ihe 
bDUora.  In  thU  «l»le  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  ctmiidered  omamenUiL  Often  also,  10  pre- 
vent them  from  nivellinf;,  and  to  give  a  adtl  more 
sltificai  snd  CFmemfnud  appearance,  they  were 
iHjaittfi  into  bnndleti,  euch  of  which  wnt  twiated 
{rrptirrdit  ^vcdrait,  fininek,  Anaf.i.  416),  and 
tied  in  one  or  more  knoU.  The  thrunii  were  thue, 
by  a  Tery  timple  proceei,  tranafomied  into  a  row  of 
laiaeii.  The  liiMO  ihirti,  found  in  Egyptian  tomba, 


a  ahow  Ihia 


iraong  U 


edge,  and  iltuitiatc, 
Ihe  description  of  theae  garment*  by  Heredc 
(ii.  81).  Among  the  Oreeki  and  Roniani  fiingei 
were  leldom  worn  excrpt  by  fenwlea  {upoantrir 
Xirirn,  Brtmcic,  ii.  525  j  Jamba,  4t  ad  too.  ; 
Pollui,  viL  64  ;  Suelon,  Jd.  45).  Of  their  msDner 
of  diiplaying  them  the  beet  idea  may  be  R«med  by 
the  inroection  of  the  nnneied  woodcut,  taken  from 
a  imAU  bronie,  representing  n  Bimian  lady  who 
wean  an  inner  and  sn  outer  tnnie,  tbe  latter  being 
fringad,  Ukd  oier  thoe  >  larga  ihawt  or  palliuiiL 


Among  baibutiiu  iwtioni  the  amictiu  wai  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  ai  i*  Been  very  eon- 
■jncnODaly  in  the  group  of  Sarmaliani  U  ff.  313 
By  avMing  the  bondla  of  Ihnutu,  and  tying 
Ihna  8|  the  pointa  of  intenertioa,  ■  kind  of  De(- 
voric  WBi  pndnoed,  and  we  are  iuftfmed  of  a 
fringe  of  thit  deaoription,  which  wat,  moreoTer, 
hung  with  belli.  (Died.  iriiL  36.)  The  aueienM 
ilea  munbctored  fringet  aepamtely,  and  aewed 
then  to  the  boiden  of  their  ^mnenl*.     They  weie 


Bitting  of  A  hundred  gdden  **iHl,  which  aitr- 
rounded  the  mythical  Bfiield  of  Jupiter,  the  oJtIi 
"  — ' -~'  which  depended  ii™n  the  girdle 
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r.  181. 


ilaelf 


[J-  Y.] 


In  copieqnence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
elf  into  lepaiHte  bundlea  like  Uaaela  (AmrvriSiir, 
•liaii.  If.  J.  kI  II),  the  poet*  apeak  of  Iha 
golden  Soeee  ei  coniiating  of  lliem  (Pind.  FylA.  {t. 
411  ;  Apoll.  Rbod.  It.  1146)  j  and  Cicero,  declaim- 
ing »(■  '  -  ■  -"  •■  ■ 
Bme  upreuion  U 
i^  11). 

FINITO'HES. 
FI'NIUM  KEOUNDO'HUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundarisB  of  conCiguoua  eatatea  were  accidentnlly 
confused,  each  of  the  jurtie*  intereated  in  the  re* 
eatablithinent  of  the  bounduie*  might  have  nil 
action  ogninat  the  other  for  that  purpose.  Thit 
action  belonged  to  the  claia  of  duplici*  judicin. 
[FiKiLiia  £hc1scundaB  Actio.]  In  ihia  action 
each  party  wai  bound  to  account  for  the  fruit*  and 

C5l>  which  lie  had  received  from  any  part  of  tb« 
i  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to 
aceounl  for  any  injury  waioh  it  bad  tnatuned 
throagh  hia  culpa.  Each  parly  wa*  also  entitled 
to  compen*ation  for  impnvemeni*  loada  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  (Dig.  10. 
tit  1.)  Then  is  an  article  entitled  'Ueberdie 
Oriinztcheidnngsklage '  by  RodorfF  in  the  Zeil- 
salrfA  /iir  (rMoUoUJiaia  UteUneiMttatOafi,  vol.  x, 
[AOER.]  [0,  L.] 

FISCA'LES.    [Oladiatorbs.] 

FISCL'S.  The  fbllowuiK  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  thi*  term:  — 

In  the  repnhlJHA  period,  the  state  wa*  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Aeniriani,  in  so  lar  u  il  wn* 
viewed  with  reipeot  to  it*  having  property,  which 
altinutely  resolved  itaelf  into  receipts  into,  and 
payment*  made  out  of^  the  public  cheat.  Oa  ib» 
establishment  of  the  imperial  power,  then  wa*  a 
division  of  tho  provinca  between  the  Benate,  ai 
the  npcesenlative  of  the  old  lepnblic,  and  the 
Caesari  and  there  wa*  consequently  a  diviaion  of 
the  mo«t  important  tranche*  of  public  uicomc  and 
eipenditurc.  I'be  property  of  the  senate  reuuncd 
the  name  of  Aecatliun,  and  that  of  the  Caetnr,  ni 
nich,  received  the  name  of  Fiscu*.  The  priralu 
property  of  the  Caesar  (res  privaia  Princifiit,  nitio 
Qiotiru)  wa*  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Piscns. 
The  word  Fiscna  signified  a  wicker-basket,  or  pan- 
nier, in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
keep  and  carry  about  targe  aunu  of  money  (Cic 
FiBT.  L  8  ;  Phaedr.  Fab.  ii.  7)  ;  and  hence  Fi»- 
cus  oune  to  signify  any  person  "a  Ireasore  or  money 
cheat.  The  impnrtanceaf  the  mipenal  Fucus  *oou 
ted  to  Ihe  practice  of  approprialnig  the  name  to 
that  property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Caeaar, 
and  the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was 
used  in  this  lenm  irafitd  ttt,  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  54). 
Ultimately  the  word  come  to  lignify  generally  Ua 
property  of  the  stale,  tho  Caeuir  having  concen- 
trated m  himself  all  the  sovereign  power,  and  Ihua 
the  word  Fiscnt  finally  had  the  same  signification 
as  Aeiarium  in  the  republican  penod.  It  doe*  not 
appear  al  what  time  the  Aemrium  was  merged  in 
uie  Fiscus,  though  the  distinction  of  nnme  and  of 
Ihiiw  craituiued  at  least  to  the  time  of  Hadriiui. 
In  uie  later  periods  tbe  word*  Acrnriiim  and  Fib- 
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COM  wen  often  used  indiflcriniinately,  Imt  only  in 
tbe  tenie  of  the  imperial  diett,  for  there  wu  then 
no  other  pablic  chest  80  long  u  the  dietinction 
eadeled  between  the  aerarium  md  the  fiacncy  the 
hiw  rehuing  to  them  aerenlly  might  he  expramed 
by  the  terme  juf  populi  and  job  fisd,  aa  in  Panloa 
iSaiL  R&sepL  v.  12),  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
applying  the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paitlns 
wrote ;  for,  as  ahready  obeerred,  it  had  then  long 
ceased. 

The  Fiicas  had  a  legal  penonal  exiiteDee  ;  that 
is,  as  the  tnbject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  a 
person,  by  Tirtae  of  the  same  fiction  of  kw  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  ooiporationa,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  ▼illages.  But  the  Fiscos 
dilTered  in  many  respects  fiom  othe.*  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  kw ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  here- 
ditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  case  with 
corporations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  [CoL- 
LXdiUM].  These  reasons  would  also  iq>ply  to  the 
Popnlos,  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet  the 
populos  is  never  aUuded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and  in  fiict  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  offioen,  as  Procumtorea,  Advocati  [Ad- 
vocATua],  Patroni,  and  Piaefecti  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscusi  Nerva  esn- 
blished  a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscua  The  patrimonium 
or  private  property  of  the  Caesar  was  administered 
by  ProcuntoRS  Coesaris.  The  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  {ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  14.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  head 
of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was 
led  to  commit  suicide  in  consequence  of  having 
done  some  criminal  act  (Jlagithim\  or  if  a  man 
made  counterfeit  coin,  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus.  (Paulus,  S.  R,  v.  12.)  The  officen  of  the 
Fiscus  generally  received  in^orniation  (nmteiathmB) 
of  such  occurrences  from  private  individuals,  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treasure  {iketamnu) 
which  was  found  in  certain  places  was  also  subject 
to  a  daim  on  the  part  of  the  Fiscus.  To  explain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
ministrations, would  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dis. 
49.  tit  15.  de  Jvn  Pud;  Cod.  10.  tit  I  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  10.  tit  1  ;  Paulus,  Sent.  Reeept,  t.  12; 
Savigny,  Syrsiem  da  kevt.  Rom,  R.  vol  ii. ;  ^Vapmea- 
tum  loetariM  jurU-coMtdH  de  Jure  Fitd^  printed  in 
Goeschen's  edition  of  Ghuus ;  Savigny,  Nem  eiddeekte 
Quellen  des  Rom.  77.,  Zeiteckri/i,  vol  iii.)    [O.  L.] 

FISTU'CA,  an  instrument  used  for  ramming 
down  pavements  and  threshing  floors,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  ((^to,  R,  R.  18,  28  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxvi.  25.  s. 61  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  8.  s.  4.  §  1,  x. 
3.  s.  2.  §  3) ;  and  also  for  driving  piles  (Caee. 
B.  O.  iv.  17).  When  used  for  the  former  purpose, 
that  of  making  earth  solid,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mere 
log  of  wood  (nhod  perhi^  with  iron),  with  handles 
to  lift  it  up  ;  just  like  a  pariour^  rammer.  But 
in  the  case  cited  front  Oiesar,  where  it  was  used 
for  driving  the  piles  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
it  is  almost  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  ma- 
chine, something  like  our  pile-driving  engine  (or 
monkey),  by  which  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  shod 


FISTULA. 

with  iron,  was  lifted  up  to  a  contiderBble  Mgkl 
and  then  let  fall  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  [P.  S.] 
FPSTULA  {<r»k'hf\  a  wnter-pipe.  Vitruvins 
(viiL  7-  s.  6.  §.  1,  ed.  Schn.)  disUnguishea  thiee 
modes  of  convegring  water :  by  ohannds  of  masonxy 
{per  camdee  atrmdilm)^  by  leaden  pipes  (JuttUie 
ptmmbei§\  and  by  earthen  pipes  {tmbtdie  /ictilib»t») ; 
but  of  these  two  sorts  of  pipes  the  leaden  were  the 
mors  oommcdiy  used.*  [AQUAKDUcrua.]  They 
were  made  by  bendmff  vp  cast  plates  of  lead  hito  a 
form  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  having  a  sort  of 
ridge  at  tlie  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as 
leprasented  in  the  foUewing  engraving,  taken  from 
antique  specimens.  (Frontin.  de  Jqmaed.  p.  73^ 
fig.  15, 16,ed.  Pden. ;  Hir^  Lekn  d.  Oebamde^  pL 

TITTL  fig.  8.) 


a 


In  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes,  partiailar  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  bore,  and  to  the  thickness. 
The  accounts  of  Vitmvius,  Fronttnus,  and  other 
writers,  are  not  in  perfect  accordance  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, fix>m  a  comparison  of  them,  that  two  different 
systems  of  measurement  were  adopted,  namely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  {lamina  or 
lamna)  before  it  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  hore  {bmek}  of  the 
pipe  when  formed.  The  former  is  the  system 
adopted  by  Vitruvius  (£.  &  §  4)  ;  according  to  him 
the  leaden  pktes  were  cast  of  a  length  not  less  than 
ten  feet,  and  of  a  width  containing  an  exact  numbtt 
of  diffils  (sixteenths  of  a  foot),  which  number  was  of 
course  different  for  different  sized  pipes  ;  and  then 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes  were  named  from  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  width  of  the  plates,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  numbers  on  the  right  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  Vitruvius  aa- 
signs  to  each  ten-feet  length  of  pipe :  — 

Ontenaria,fitin  a  pkte  100  digits  wide:  1200  lba» 
Octogenaria      —  go        •—        :    960  -^ 

Quinquagenaria —  50        -^        :    600  -<• 

*  The  etymological  distinction  between  fiihda 
and  UAm  seems  to  be  that  the  fonner,  which  ori- 
ginaUy  signified  afmtB^  was  a  small  pipe,  the  latter 
a  huge  one  ;  but,  in  usage,  at  least  so  far  as  water- 
pipes  are  concerned,  it  seems  i\mXfi$hda  is  applied 
to  a  1  aden  pipe,  te&as  and  talmUu  to  one  of  any 
other  materiid,  especially  of  tenurcotla,  as  ui  the 
above  and  the  following  passages.  (Varro,  R,  R, 
L  8  ;  Colum.  i.  5 ;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  34,  xvi.  42.  aw 
81,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46  i  Frontiuus,  see  bebw.) 
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Qimdni(teiinria  — 

40 

— 

:   480  — 

ft*    *                 * 

inceuana         — 

30 

*— 

5    360  — 

V^icenaria          — 

20 

— 

:   240  — 

Quindeui         -^ 

15 

-^        i 

i    180  — 

Delia                 — 

10 

— 

5    120  — 

Octooa              — 

8 

_ 

06»  — 

Quinam          — - 

5 

— 

:     €0  — 

FLAGRUM. 


680 


From  thii  scale  it  it  evident,  at  a  mere  glance,  that 
the  thicknesB  of  the  plates  was  the  same  for  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  namely,  such  that  each  strip  of  lead,  ten 
feet  long  and  one  digit  wide,  weighed  twelve  pounds. 
The  account  of  Vitnivius  is  followed  by  Pliny 
{H.  iV.  XXXI.  6.  s.  31 )  and  Palladius  (ix.  12 :  comp. 
the  notes  of  Schneider  and  Gesner). 

Fiontinus,  who  enters  into  the  subject  much  more 
minutely,  objects  to  the  system  of  VitruviuB  as  too 
indefinite,  on  account  of  the  variation  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  pipe  in  bending  up  the 
plate  of  lead  ;  and  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
the  names  were  derived  from  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal diameters,  reckoned  in  quadranies  (the  unit 
being  the  digit),  that  is,  m  quarten  of  a  dipit ; 
K  that  the  Quiaaria  had  a  diameter  of  five  fourths 
of  a  digit,  or  1  ^  digit,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Vteenarioy 
above  which  the  notation  was  altered,  and  the  names 
were  no  longer  taken  finom  the  number  of  linear 
qitarlert  of  a  digit  in  the  diatneier  of  the  pipe,  but 
from  the  nnmbor  of  »qvare  quarten  of  a  digit  in  its 
area,  and  this  system  prevailed  up  to  the  CaUuni' 
otboBo,  which  was  the  largest  size  in  use,  as  the 
Quitiaria  was  the  smallest :  the  latter  is  adopted 
by  Frontinus  as  the  standard  measure  (rnoduku)  of 
the  whole  system.  (For  further  details  see  Fron- 
tinus, de  Jquaed,  20 — 63,  pp.  70—1 12,  with  tiie 
Notes  of  Polenus.)  Another  mode  of  explaining 
the  nomenclature  was  by  the  stocy  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaeducts, 
finding  the  modidm  inconveniently  small,  he  en- 
laiged  it  Vafiet  times  its  diameter,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the,/£steto  quinaria.  (Frontin.  25,  pp.  80, 
81.)  Of  these  accounts  that  of  Vitravius  appears 
at  onee  the  most  simple  and  the  most  correct :  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  measurement 
was  veiy  probably  the  invention  of  Vitnivius  him- 
self. (Frontin.  L  c)  Respecting  the  uses  of  pipes 
in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquaxductus. 

Of  the  earthen  (terra-cotta)  pipes  we  know  very 
little.  Pliny  says  that  they  are  best  when  their 
thickness. is  two  digits  (1^  indiX  and  that  each 
pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  next,  and 
the  joints  should  be  cemented  ;  but  that  leaden 
pipes  should  be  used  where  the  water  rises.  The 
cnxthen  pipes  were  thought  more  wholesMue  than 
the  leaden.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxi.  6.  s.  3)  ;  Vitmv. 
/.  e.  8  10  ;  Patlad.  ix.  11.)  Water  pipes  were  also 
made  of  leather  (PKn.  H.N.  v.  31.  s.  34 ;  Vitruv. 
/.  c.  §  8)  ;  and  of  wood  (Pallad.  L  &),  especially  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder. 
(Plin.  H.  M  xvi  42.  s.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

FLABELLUadU  dim.  FLABELLULUM, 
(firls^  ^iwurHipj  dim,  ^nrlZuuf)^  a  fiin.  **  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  &n,**  so  wittily  described  by  Addison 
(Speet.  Nob  102),  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
v^in*^     Neither  were  their  fims  so  constructed 

*  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  even  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  vitnivius, give  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
dearly  an  error  of  a  transcriber  who  did  not  perceive 
the  hiw  of  the  proportion,  but  who  had  a  fiuicy  for 
the  xoimd  number. 


that  they  might  be  furled,  vnfurled,  and  iluttered, 
nor  weie  they  even  carried  by  the  hidies  theraselvea. 
They  were,  it  ia  trae,  of  elegant  Ibrma,  of  delicate 
coloun  (/mumo/aAaOo,  Matt.  iiL  40),  and  some- 
times  of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  as  pe»- 
coek'k  feathexB  (Pnmert  ii.  15)  ;  but  they  were 
stiff  and  of  a  fixed  shape,  aad  were  held  by  female 
shivet  {JtabtUifkrae^  Phikmoti,  as  translBted  hf 
Pbiat.  TVm.  ii.  1.  22),  by  beaatiiul  boys  (SCnto, 
Efig.  22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  Ortat.  1408— 
1412 ;  Menander,  pw  175,  ed.  Meineke ;  and  aa 
tmiskited  by  Teieoee^  Ewn.  iiL  5.  45—54),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  a  cooU 
mg  broeae.  (Brundc,  AnaL  ii.  02.)  A  gentieman 
might,  nevertheless,  take  the  fim  into  his  own 
hand  and  use  it  in  fenning  a  lady  as  a  compliment. 
(Ovid,uir»  Am',  i.  161,  Jmer.  iil2.  38.)  The 
woodcut  at  PL  257  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fen  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  baas,  and  i&so  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  the  tips  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  Uie  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather. 
Another  use  of  the  iaa  was  to  drive  away  Aics 
from  living  persons,  and  firom  articles  of  food 
which  wen  either  plooed  upon  the  table  or  offered 
in  sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  was  called  miuoarimm  (Mart  xiv. 
67),  and  fivto€r6eiq  (Menander,  p.  175 ;  Aelian, 
//.  A.  XV.  14  ;  Brunck,  Amal.  ii.  388,  iiL  92).  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fiins  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  Indja,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  (JL  e.)  says  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  frt>m 
''barbarous**  countries.  The  emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep  (Sueton. 
Ai^.  82)  ;  for  the  use  of  fims  was  not  confined  to 
females. 

Besides  separate  feathers  the  ancient  fen  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.  (Stiato,  L  e.)  From  the  above-cited  pns- 
SBge  of  Euripides  and  the  ancient  Scholia  upon  it, 
compared  with  representations  of  the  flabellum  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  also  appears  to  have  been 
Huide  by  placing  the  two  winss  of  a  bird  back  to 
back,  fastening  them  together  m  this  position,  and 
attaching  a  handle  at  the  base.  (See  also  Brunck, 
AnaL  ii.  258,  Urtpivay  ^viBol) 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  [Focus].  In  a  pointing  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis  {Ant.  d*  JSreoiano,  iL  60),  a 
priest  is  seen  fimning  the  fire  upon  the  altar  with 
a  triangular  flabellum,  such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  practice  gave  origin  among  classical  writers  to 
expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fen 
the  flame  of  hope  (Alciph.  lii.  47),  of  love  Qiwlftiy^ 
Brunck,  ii.  306),  or  of  sedition  (Aristoph.  Ran, 
360  ;  Cic.  pro  FUtco.  23).  [J.  Y.] 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (Mari^^ 
a  whip,  a  scouive,  to  the  handle  of  which  was 
fixed  a  lash  made  of  cords  {JuhHus,  Hot.  Epod, 
iv.  3 ;  John,  iL  15),  or  thongs  of  leather  (Joris^ 
Hor.  Epint.  L  16.  47  ;  VKvrUn,  Anae.  p.  857,  ed. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  hma  the  ox*s 
hide  {bidmlis  emams.  Plant  Mott..  iv.  1.  26X  The 
ftageUnm  properly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instru- 
ment, and  is  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  seithco, 
which  was  a  simple  whip.  (Hor.  Salt.  L  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  a>ntmstB  the  severe  fagtUa 
with  the  virgae  (pro  Rabir.  4).  The  flagellum 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  punishment  of  slaves.     It 
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tni  knotted  with  bona  or  heaiy  indenlcd  eircln 
of  bienic  or  termioatsd  b;  hoaki,  in  which  cue  il 
ma  aptly  denominatfld  &  toorpion.  The  cut  bdgw 
r^msaita  a  icourge  taken  fnn  a  bu-nli«f  of  the 
atatue  of  Crbele  in  tha  Miuoun  of  Ihs  C^tol  at 
Rome,  and  full;  jutiGsB  tho  epithet  of  Hontce 
(L  e.),liorTiliatfiagtUmi.  The  inaiction  ofponuh- 
meQt  with  it  npon  the  nak«d  hock  of  the  laffejer 
(Juir.  Ti.  3B3)  wu  oometime*  but  (Her.  JW.  L 
2.  41),  nod  wo*  carried  into  eiecutJon  b;  a  claii 
of  penooi,  thenuelvei  ■tavei,  who  wen  called 
lorarii.  A  Blnre  who  hod  been  flogged  wu  otUed 
jiagno  (jiaimfias,  Philemon,  p.  4lS.  ed,  Mein.  ; 
Ariitoph.  Rtm.  £02,  Btpal.  I'iSS,  L^.  J242  ; 
maitigia,  Plaatiu,  paaim  :  Ter.  AdrJp/i.  >.  2.  6), 
uhich  of  CDUne  beauna  a  tenn  of  mockaiy  and 
conI«mpL  During  the  Satumalb'the  icDuige  wM 
depoiited  UDder  the  teal  of  lbs  Dutatcr.  We  like- 
w'ue  find  that  »me  gbdiaton  fought  with  Iha 
fligella  (TeitulL^^xi/.  21),  u  in  the  coin  here 
introduced.  The  flagellum  hen  hai  tiro  luhet. 
(S«o  alio  cut,  p.  101.)  [J.Y.] 


god  (DlVlSaUl  ALUS  A  LI 
rONTiriCM,  StNODLlN  ri 

iq,.  iL  8),  and  who  a 
epithet  fiom  tlia  deity 
iHomm,  K,  flftminuni,  nnn/i'  Ri^iumna  iabaU 
ai  10  dao  oKoi  lacra/adwit,  Vam,  Dt  Liag.  Lai. 
T.  64.)  The  molt  dianilied  were  tboH  attached 
to  Diiorit,  Mnn,  ttnd  Quinnua,  the  FlaatH  Dialit, 
Plamat  Maiiialu,  and  Flaaai  Qiariiialu,  The 
two  Gnl  are  laid  tniPlatarch  (A'lm.  c  7)  to  have 
been  established  by  Romutu  J  but  the  greater  nutu- 
ber  of  authontiet  agree  in  Taferring  the  institution 
of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with  all  other 
n^atters  connected  with  ilate  religion,  to  Numa. 
(Lir.i.  20;  Dionya.iL6t.  Ac)  The  number  wm 
eventually  iiicrcaged  to  firicen  (Feat.  >.  c  Maiiaat 
digxaliaau) :  tha  three  original  ilamesi  were  alwnyi 
choien  from  among  the  patiicioni,  and  ityled 
M«fc™  (Gaiu^  1. 1 1 2)  ;  the  reit  from  the  plebeioni, 
with  the  epithet  Mhom  (Peat.  Miyarti  FlanunaX 
Two  rude  lines  of  Enniui  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  vil 
44)  preeervethe  nnmci  of  lii  of  Ihcac,  appointed, 
•ayi  the  poet,  by  Numa, — 

raUiirtalem,  PalataaUm,  FvimJem, 
FloraUmipit,  Falaenai  tt  Fanuiialam/tcS 

Uiaidtm 

(0  which  wo  may  add  the  Plamm  Tolcmalii 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Ixd.  t.  84),  and  tho  Flarnm 
Cannmfalii  (Cit  Bnit.  14).  Wc  find  jn  book*  of 
anliquitin  mention  ninifc  of  the  Virbialii,  Lauiyn- 
tuJit,  Lamaalit,  and  Lucallaru,  which  would  com- 
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plete  the  Ibl ;  but  then  ii  notb 
theia  fbtii  were  Roman  and  not 

It  il  geueially  abiled,  npon  the  antboriPr  of 
Aului  GelUiu  (it.  37),  that  the  flameni  wer* 
elected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  aad  thiiwai  doubt- 
leu  tha  caae  in  the  earlier  timea ;  but  upon  ai- 
~,e  pauige  in  quntion,  it  wilE  be  Ken 
grammarian  ipeaki  of  their  indoc- 
nto  office  only,  and  therefore  we  mar  con- 
that  inbaeqnently  to  the  paaiiu  of  the  Lam 
*.  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comilia  Tributa, 
especially  lince  lo  many  of  them  were  plebeiaBi. 
After  being  nominated  bj-  the  people,  tncy  were 
receiied  {ofd)  and  inilnlled  (maagarrJiaHliir)  hy 
'  ••  "  Maiimus  (l.iv.  >ivii.  8,  uii.  38  ; 
9.  g  3),  lo  whose  authority  they  ware 
at  all  timei  lubjcct.  (Liv.  EyiL  lii.,  luvii.  51  ; 
Val.  Mai,  i.  1.  g  a,) 


aminme  th 
that    lie 


t  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  reiign  (JaaiMio 
uiint)  fur  a  breach  of  duly,  or  e»en  on  accoont  of 
tho  Dccnrrence  of  an  ill-omrncd  accident  while  di*- 
charging  hii  fiinctioni.  ^Y•i^.  Mu.  L  1.  S  4.) 
Their  chamileristic  dreia  wm  the  apei  [Afex 


.  [L*i 


eath.     The 


,  :cording  lo  Vairo  and  Feitui,  wai  deriTeJ 
from  the  baud  of  while  wool  (JUibk,  fiiaiBm,Jla- 
mea)  which  wai  wmpped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  Ihey  wont,  witbotit  the  apei,  when  the  heat 
WM  appnSMTe.  (Serr,  Unt.  Atn.  yiiL  664.)  Thii 
etymology  ii  more  reoiornble  than  the  tnuiiEbnna- 
tion  of  ;^sininiei  (from  pi{«i)  into jtomuMi.  (Pla- 
tarch,  Nam.  7.)  The  moit  diitinguiihed  of  alt  the 
fliuncoi  waa  the  Diatii ;  the  loweil  in  tank  the 
Ftimatalit.     (PutUi,  (.  v.  Maximal  digKiHonil.) 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  hoooun. 
When  a  mcancy  occurred,  three  penoni  of  patri- 
cian deacent,  whoH  pnrenti  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  amfamaiiii  [Milt- 
RiAoi),  were  nominated  by  the  Comilia,  otw  of 
whom  wai  aelecled  [aiptai),  and  coiuecratad  (■■- 
■   ■    ■)  by  tho  Ponliiei  Maiimni.     (Tiidt. 


,16;  LiT. 


8.)     Froi 


Ipated  &am  the  control  of  fail 

njnrit  (Oaioa,  LUOjUiinan, 

M.  It.  16.)     He  alone   of  aU 

prieili  wore  the  aUoQafenu  [Afiz]   (Varro,  op. 

OeU.  X.  15) ;  he  had  a  right  to   a  tiOor  (Plut. 

Q,  A.  p,  119,  ed.  Reiike),  to  the  toga  prailcxta, 

'     ulta  amlit,  and  to  a  leat  in  Uc  lenate  in 

oeof  hti  olBoe.    Thlilail  privilege,  after  having 

n  luffercd  to  &11  into  diauae  for  a  long  period, 

wai  uaerled  by  C.  Valeriui  Flaccni  (b.  u  209), 

-  id  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  «ayi  I-Itt, 

deference  to  bii  high  peraonol  chaiacler  than 

om  a  conviction  of  the  juitice  of  the  demand. 

(Liv.  iiviL  8i  compare  i.  20.)  Tha Bta Saerific*- 


ifnge  in  hi 
ruck  off  a 


!ia  alone  woi  entitled  to  reclint 
banquet :  if  one  in  bonds  took  refnge 

iyed  through  the  inifiBrxitn  lo  the  R»^  and 
thence  caat  down  into  the  atreet  (AoLOelLi.  15): 
fa  criminal  on  his  wht  lo  puniihmeiit  met  him, 
jid  fell  lupplinntat  hii  feet,  he  was  re>pit«d  ttr 
hat  day  (AuL  Ocll.  i.  JS  ;  Plut.  «.  rt.  p.  166)  t 
Lsagea  which  remind  ui  of  the  right  of  lajictuarj 
Lttached  lo  the  penoni  and  dwellmga  of  the  papal 

To  coii'mi-rbatAnce  theae  high  honoun,  the  Dialia 
waa  aubjeclcd  lu  a  mulLilude  <  ^  ~ 


PLAMEN. 

pnTiitionfl,  a  long  ootalogue  of  which  1ms  heen  com-  | 
piled  by  Aolus  GeUins  (x.  15)  from  the  works  of 
Fabius  Pictor  and  Masnrius  Sabinus,  while  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Roman  Questions,  endeavonn  to 
expUun  their  import.  Among  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night  (Lir.  t.  52)  ;  a  regulation  which 
seems  to  have  been  modified  by  Augustas*  in  so 
fnr  that  an  absence  of  two  niffhts  was  permitted 
(Tacit  Aim.  iii  68.  71) ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
sleep  oat  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights  consecu* 
tirely.  Thus,  it  was  impossible  for  Um  to  under- 
take the  goremment  of  a  province.  He  might  not 
mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  horse,  nor 
look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  pomoe- 
rium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he  was 
altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting  any 
civil  ma^tiBcy  (Pint  Q.  A.  p.  169)  ;  but  this  last 
prohibition  was  certainly  not  enforced  in  later 
times.  The  object  of  the  above  rules  was  mani- 
festly to  make  him  literally  Jbrt  adndmun  aaeer- 
dotem  ;  to  compel  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood ;  to  leave  him  in  a  great  measure 
without  any  temptation  to  neglect  them.  The 
origin  of  the  superstitions  which  we  shall  next 
enumerate  is  not  so  dear,  but  the  curious  will  find 
abundance  of  speculation  in  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  pp.  114, 
]  18,  164— 170X  Festus  (s.  v.  Edera  and  Equo\ 
and  Pliny  (H,  N,  zviilSO,  zxviii.  40).  He  was 
not  allowed  to  swear  an  oath  (Liv.  xxxi.  50),  nor 
to  w<>ar  a  ring  **  nid  pernio  ei  easao^^  that  is,  as 
they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and  without  stones 
(Kirchmann,  De  Atmulit^  p.  14) ;  nor  to  strip 
himself  naked  in  the  open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without 
his  proper  head-dress,  nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any 
part  of  his  attire^  nor  to  walk  along  a  path  over- 
canopied  by  vines.  He  might  not  touch  flour,  nor 
leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body :  he 
might  not  enter  a  budum  [Fun us],  but  was  not 
preTented  from  attending  a  funeraL  He  was  for- 
bidden either  to  touch  or  to  name  a  dog,  a  she- 
goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh.  None  but  a  freo 
man  might  cut  his  hair  ;  the  clippings  of  which, 
together  with  the  parings  of  his  luuls,  were  buried 
beneath  a /dug  arbor.  No  one  might  sleep  in  his 
bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  smeared  with  fine 
day ;  and  it  was  unlawfiU  to  place  a  box  con- 
taining sacrificial  cakes  in  contact  with  the  bed- 
•tead. 

FlanUmca  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  iced  a  virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  of  ooi^ixrretUio^  which  regu- 
lation also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines 
majores  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  iv.  104,  374  ; 
Oaius,i.  112)  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
time.  Hence,  since  her  assistance  was  essential 
in  the  performance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce 
was  not  permitted,  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  restrictions  imposed  unon 
the  flaminica  were  similar  to  those  by  which  her 
husband  was  fettered.  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  15.)  Her 
dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {venenaio  operitur)  ; 
her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
conical  form  (tuUdu$)  ;  and  she  wore  a  small 
square  dook  with  a  border  (rioa),  to  which  was 
attached  a  slip  cut  fix>m  a  Jhlue  €tritor,  (Feat 
t.  V.  "nUuiumj  Riea;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot,  viL  44.) 
It  is  difiicult  to  determine  what  the  rioa  really 
was ;  whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  pro- 
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bable,  or  a  napkm  thrown  over  the  head.  She 
was  prohibited  from  mounting  a  staircase  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Anlus 
Oellius  is  uncertain,  but  the  object  must  have  been 
to  prevent  her  andes  firom  being  seen) ;  and  when 
she  went  to  the  argei  [Argki]  she  neither  combed 
nor  arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nnndtmie 
a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the 
flaminica.    (Macrob.  L  16.) 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  sufiectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna 
( VeU.  Pat  ii  20 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1 21  §  5),  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction,  shed  his 
own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (b.  a  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath 
(Veil.  Pat  uL  22),  the  priesthood  remained  vacant 
until  the  eonsecration  of  Servius  Maluginensis 
(b.  c.  11)  by  Augustus,  then  Pontifex  Maximus. 
.Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been  nominated  in  his 
17th  year,  but  was  never  installed  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  above  period  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  discharged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Suet 
J^  c.  1,  compared  with  Veil.  Pat  il  4S,  and  the 
Commentators.  See  also  Suet  Odan,  31  ;  Dion 
CasL  liv.  36  ;  Todt  Atm.  iii  58.  The  last  quoted 
historian,  if  the  text  be  correct,  states  the  intemip- 
tion  lasted  for  72  years  only.) 

The  municipal  towns  also  hod  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and 
Clodius  took  phice  while  the  former  was  on  his  way 
to  Lanuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to 
declare  the  election  of  a  flamen  {fldjlaminem  prO' 
dendvm).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors, 
flamens  were  appohitcd  to  superintend  their  wor- 
ship in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find 
constantly  in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flambn 
AuousTALis ;  Flamsn  Tibcrii  Cax8arxs  ;  Fla- 
mbn D.  JuLii,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Flambn  Di- 
VORUM  Omnium  (sc  imperatorum). 
^  Ftaminia^  according  to  Festus  and  AuIusGel- 
lius  (x.  15),  was  the  house  of  the  Fhmien  Dialis, 
from  which  it  was  unlawful  to  cany  out  fire  except 
for  sacred  purposes. 

Flaminta,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  nnmo 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (sooen/oiWa),  who  assisted 
thejlaminica  in  her  duties.  [  W.  K.] 

FLA'MMEUM.     [Matrjmonium.] 

FLEXU'MINES.    [EQUiXEa] 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival 
which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora 
or  Chloris.  It  was  solenmized  during  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the 
2d  of  May.  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  185  ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviii.  69.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at 
Rome  in  238  b.  c.,  at  the  command  of  an  orade 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  goddess  the  protection  of  the  bios* 
soms  {tU  omnia  bene  deftoreeoerent^  Plin.  L  c ;  com- 
pare VelL  Pat  I  14  ;  Vorro,  De  Re  Rust.  I  1). 
Some  time  after  its  institution  at  Rome  its 
celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popilius 
Laenas  (173  b.  c.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C  Servilius 
(Eckhel,  De  Num.  VeL  v.  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
Fast  V.  329,  &.c.\  as  the  blossoms  m  that  year 
had  severely  suffered  firom  winds,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  cdebration  was,  as  usual,  conducted  by  the 
oedaes  (Cic.  inVerr.  v.  14  ;  Valer.  Max.  il  10.  §  8; 
Eckhel,  L  «.),  and  was  carried  on  with  excessive 
merriment,  drinking,  and  lascivious  games.  (Mart 
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i  8;  SflDec.  J^pM.  96.)  From  Valerini  Maxirons 
W6  learn  that  theatrical  and  mimic  representations 
fonned  a  principal  part  of  the  various  amusements, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  assembled  people 
on  this  occasion  to  denumd  the  female  actors  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the 
multitude  with  their  indecent  gestures  and  dances. 
This  indecency  is  probably  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  absurd  story  of  its  origin,  related  by 
Lactantitts  (/mtiKuf.  L  20X  u  founded.  Similar 
festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  aro  in 
southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and,  as  it 
were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year  itself 
without  any  distinct  oranection  with  any  particu- 
lar divinity ;  they  an  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy  (Voss.  ad  Vtrg»  Owrg,  ii.  386),  and  in  ancient 
times  we  find  them  celebrated  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Italy.  (See  Anthxspho- 
RiA,  and  Justin,  xliii.  4.)  The  Floialia  were 
originally  festivals  of  the  country  peoole,  which 
were  afterwards,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  mtroduced 
into  the  towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a 
more  dissolute  and  licentious  character,  while  the 
country  people  continued  to  celebrete  them  in  their 
old  and  merry  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  such  festivals  did  not  become 
connected  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  dei^ 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  (Buttmann, 
Mytholog,  ii  p.  54.)  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebrated 
there.  (See  Spanheim,  De  Praett,H  Utu  Numism, 
ii  p.  145,  &c)  [L.  a] 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 
persons.  (Hor.  Sai,  v,  Z.  255  ;  Senec  Qu.  Nat. 
IV.  13;  Quinta.  zi.  3.  144  ;  Mart.  i.  121,  ziv. 
142.)  [J.  Y.] 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CULUS  (iorto:  ifrxdpa, 
iffXBtfis^diM.  ttrxiiptow\  a  fire-place  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
brazier.  The  fire-place,  considered  as  the  highest 
member  of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Aba,  p.  1 1 6. 
Used  by  itself  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  cha- 
racter, being,  among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  fiunily.  (Phut  Avl  ii.  8. 16  ;  Cato, 
De  lURud.  15  ;  Ovid,  Fad.  ii.  589, 61 1,  iil  423; 
Juv.  xii  85—95.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  sub- 
servient to  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 
(Ilor.  Epod.  il  48,  EpuL  i.  5.  7  ;  Ovid,  MeL  viil 
673  ;  Sen.  De  Com.  ad  Alb.  1.)  It  was  sometimes 
eonstructed  of  stone  or  bride,  in  which  case  it  was 
elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also  6k- 
quently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  ^en  variously 
ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from  place 
to  place.  This  movable-hearth,  or  brazier,  was 
property  calledy&c«/i»  and  ttrxif^a.  One  is  shown 
at  p.  190.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etruria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut 
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In  accordance  with  the  aentnnents  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fire«plaoe  was  rqnaided, 
we  find  that  the  exereise  of  hospitality  tnu 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship. 
Suppliants,  stnuigers,  all  who  sought  for  mercy 
and  favour,  had  recourse  to  the  domestic  hearth  as 
to  an  altar.  (Horn.  Od.  viL  153—169 ;  Apoll 
Rhod.  iv.  693.)  The  phrase  **  pro  aris  et  focis  " 
was  used  to  express  attachment  to  all  that  was 
most  dear  and  venerable^  (Cic.  deNoL  Dear.  iii. 
40  ;  Flor.  iiL  18.)  Among  the  Romans  the  focus 
was  placed  m  the  Atrium,  which,  in  primitive 
times,  was  their  kitchen  and  dining-room.  (Virg. 
Aen.  i  726  ;  Servius,  ad  loo.)  There  it  remained, 
as  we  see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even 
after  the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use 
of  isnother  part  of  the  house  for  culinaiy  purposes. 
On  festivals  the  house-wife  decorated  the  hearth 
with  garlands  (Cato,  De  Re  Rnet.  143 ;  Ovid, 
Tritt,  V.  5.  1 0) ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes 
added.     (Propert  iv.  6.  1— «).  [J.  Y.] 

FOEDERATAE  CIVITATES*  FOEDE- 
RATI,  SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome 
these  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which 
were  connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  {fbedue). 
These  names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or 
Latin  colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  Roman  dvitas.  Among  the  foederati  were  the 
Latiiii,  who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive 
name ;  the  rest  of  the  foederati  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  They  were 
independent  states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  general 
rehition  was  that  expressed  above  ;  a  kind  of  con- 
dition, inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  uncooditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  feederatt, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
Lex  (b.  cl  90)  save  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latin! ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
[Civitas.]  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  Lex  of  the  following 
year,  contamed  a  condition  that  the  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  Leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  **  populus  fundus 
fieret"  (Cic  pro  Balbo^c^)  Those  who  did 
not  become  fiindi  populi  did  not  obtain  the  civitaa. 
Balbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Oadea, 
a  federate  town  in  Spain.  Cn.  Poropeius  Magnus 
had  conferred  the  Roman  dvitas  on  Balbus,  by 
virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him  by  a  lex. 
It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could  not  have 
the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he  belonged 
*^  fundus  factus  esset ;  which  was  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  term  fimdns,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  a  tchde  state  or  community,  whether 
federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accepted  what 
was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state 
or  community,  for  he  might  accept  the  Roman 
civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his  fellow 
citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  receiving 


FOLLia. 

thaBmepriTilcge  tli^inioSendtoliiiiBeI£   Tbe 
p»pk  of  ■  itete  whicli  bad  Krepted  the  Ramaii 
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Tfaii  vord  obIj  occnn  in  the  Lwn  inicriptian  (the 
Lex  Rtnun)  at  the  tabkt  of  Henelm,  L  Sfi,  and 

Kvee  thM  Eha  ineoiptifKi  ia  puterior  to  the  Lex 
is  de  CiTitiils.  It  hu  indeed  b«n  RippOKd 
tbit  the  vord  may  refer  to  the  aorapUnce  by  the 
MUe  of  HeraiJi*  of  thii  1«  whkh  u  on  Iha  tablet ) 
but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it  nfen  to  tbe  pnu  lea 
which  gan  the  civim.     [FoNDua.] 

It  nnut  be  obaened  that  the  aocqitnna  of  tiw 
tvD  Legea  abore  nientioaed  could  onlj  refar  to  the 
fedoalB  itatea,  and  the  few  old  Letin  atate*.  Tba 
Ijtinaa  coloDiae  aba  reccired  the  ciritaa  bj  the 
Julia  Lei ;  I  '  '       ' 

ef  Rome,  the 
vaa  not  taqoiraa. 

Befioe  the  [aaaiM  of  tha  Jnlia  hex,  it  waa  not 
■""■—'  far  the  Sodi  and  I^tini  to  adopt  Roman 
Itsea  into  their  own  ajMean,  ai  emnplea  tt  which 
Cwera  meniioD*  the  Lex  Furia  de  Tntamenti*,  and 
the  Lex  Voconia  de  Mnlierom  Hereditadboi  ^  aud 
he  adda  that  there  were  other  inalaiicei.  {Pro 
Salto,  C.8.)  Id  aoch  Quei,  the  etate  which 
adopted  a  Roniaa  lex  waa  aaid  '  in  eam  legem 
fuDdD*  fieri."  It  hardly  needa  remark  that  the 
itate  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex,  did  not  thereby 
ebtain  Ibr  ila  citizeni  any  privilege*  with  reipect 
Is  the  Ronuui  etate :  the  federate  ilate  merely 
D7ieLDiie  of  the  Roidbd  lex  aa  being 


applicab 


..  icablel 
An  apparent  difficult;  ii  cauted  by  the  imdoubled 
fact,  that  the  proviaione  of  the  Lex  Julia  required 
that  the  etatea  which  viahed  to  aTail  themeelTea 
of  ita  bencGta,  ihould  eouaent  to  accept  them.  A* 
the  federate  itatea  comnieneed  the  war  in  order  to 
obtsin  the  civilai,  it  may  be  aaked  why  waa  it 
ffivCD  to  them  on  tha  condition  of  becoming  "fan- 
dm  7"  la  addition  to  the  naaona  for  lacb  c«- 
ditiao,  which  are  nggeated  by  Saiigny,  it  may  be 
obaerred  that  the  lex  only  eipreoed  m  teime  what 
would  Decesianly  hare  been  implied,  if  it  had  not 
been  ecpreased :  a  fedoalc  slats  miut  of  neceuity 
declare  by  a  public  act  tu  cDDKnt  ID  nccept  >uch  n 
)iti]|KHB]  aa  waa  contained  in  the  Lex  Jnlia.  It 
appear*  fnmi  the  cnaea  of  Heraclea  and  Naple*, 

cMea  unanimoua  in  changing  their  fotmei  alliance 
with  Rome  hito  an  inc«pomioii  with  the  Roman 


[C.vi 


"■1 


_...ia  beyond  tha  timid  of 

Italy,  aa  ihown  by  the  example  of  Oadea :  Sagan- 
tnn  and  Haanlia  alao  are  enumerated  among  auch 
eitiaa.  (SaT^y,  VcUaeUaa  dar  TofH  Van  Htra- 
eiea,  ZaibAr^  fte.  toL  ix. ;  Uaxochi,  7IA  Heme. 
P-*8fi.)  [G.  L.J 

FOEDUS.    ffo^naajTAi  CivrriTKK.] 

P0ENU3.    [Fehus.] 

FOLLIS,  dim.  KOLLI'CULUS.  an  Inflated 
Ml  of  leather,  perhapa  originally  the  ikin  of  a 
qiudraiied  EUed  with  air:  Martial  (iv.  19)  ealli 
H  **  light  aa  a  frsther."  Boye  and  old  men  amour 
tha  Roman*  threw  it  fitm  one  to  another  with 
tkeb  arm*  and  haoda  aa  a  gentlu  eierciae  of  the 
body,  miattanded  with  da^er.  (Mart,  tli,  Bl, 
xir.  45,  47  ;  Alhen.  i.  25.)  The  emperor  An- 
gutiu(Snet.Ji^  83}  became  find  of  the  eierciae 
aa  he  grew   old.      (See    Becker,   GiMlat,    loL  L 


DtR 


The  term  fiOii  it  also  applied  ta  a  kadxr  puna 
or  bag  (Plaut.  A^  114.  23  ;  Jut.ot.  SUl)  ;  and 

the  dimimitlTe  faitiaUiu  to  the  iwoUu  c^aule  of 
a  ^ant,  the  huik  of  a  aeed,  or  anytbing  of  limihr 
amwaiance.  (Senec  NaL  tjnmL  T.  lH  (  TertulL 
a.  S3.) 
Two  inflated  akini  {tio  ^tvv,  Herod.  L  63  ; 
iArvpa,  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  IS6  ;  Tpi)<rT%Hr,  ApolL 
Rhud.  It.  763,  777),  conatituting  a  par  ef  beUact, 
and  baling  tbIicb  adjualed  to  the  natuial  aperturea 
at  one  part  tor  admitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  in- 
lerted  mto  another  part  for  Ita  emiulou,  were  an 
eaaeutial  piece  of  fiunilnre  in  every  fbr^  and  foun- 
dry, Ul-  x™.  373—470  ;  Viig.  Aem.  viiL  449.) 
According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  the  bellowt  were  made  of  the  hidea  of 
gien  (batriat  fiJUbtu,  Virg.  Osory.  iv.  171),  or  ot 
goata  (Utosu,  Hor,  Sat.  L  t.  \S\  aud  other 
Boialler  auimala  The  nonle  of  the  bellowi  waa 
called  iicpo^iauir  or  iKpmrriiiMr  (Thocyd.  i>. 
100  ;  Enit  in  A  xrilL  470).  In  bellowi  made 
after  the  faahion  of  those  exhibited  in  the  lamp 
here  introduced  Etom  Baitoli  (Jat  Xaoerae,  iiL  21), 
we  may  imagine  the  ikin  to  have  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  boaida  to  at  to  pndoee  a  machine 
like  that  which  wt  nowanploy.  (J.  Y.J 


FONS  {Kf4ir7i\  ttgnifici  Driginally  a  natuial 
Bpriug  of  wnter,  but  both  the  Qreeka  and  Roaiaiia 
had  artificial  founlaina,  made  eiiher  by  covering 
and  decorating  a  ipriiig  with  building*  and  icnlp- 
ture,  or  by  making  a  jet  or  ttream  of  water,  lup- 
plied  by  an  elevated  cUtem,  plaj  Into  an  artificial 
baain.  Snch  foantaina  aerved  the  douUe  purpote 
of  Dse  and  ornament  Among  the  Qreelta,  they 
formed  the  only  public  aupply  of  water  eiccpt  the 
rain-water  which  waa  collected  in  ciitemi  [AijOii. 
ductus]  ;  and  at  Home,  the  poorer  people,  who 
could  not  nflord  to  hare  water  laid  on  to  their 
hoMca,  no  donbt  procured  it  bam  the  public  fiiun- 

Several  exomplea  of  natural  tpringa,  convoned 
into  ornamented  fonntaine,  in  the  citiea  of  Greece, 
have  been  mcn^onedimder  AaviBDucTUS.  They 
were  covered  to  keep  them  pure  and  cool,  and  tha 
covering  waa  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monoptaral 
temple:  there  were  aim  itatuea,  the  lubjecu  of 
which  were  luggeited  by  the  circumstance  that 
every  fountain  waa  aacred  to  aome  divinity,  or  Ihey 
were  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  mythological 
legenda  That  at  Mcjpira,  erected  by  Theagcnea, 
it  deacribed  by  Pauianias  aa  worth  teeing  for  iti 
[iie,  itt  beauty,  and  tho  number  of  itt  columni  (L 
10.  1 1).  That  of  Peireneai  Corinth  wBi  adorned 
with  covered  ciatcmt  of  white  marble  like  grutl'ie*. 


641  FORNAX. 

lot.  tL   IS,  wUh    MUUh'i  not*  ;  FaKai,  i.  d- 

Q,,^iial<a,Stailor./inat.)  _ 

The  Formodb  conliimed  to  be  eelebnted  m 
tbd  time  of  Lutantiut.  (lActsnt.  I  20.) 

FURNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (Kiium, 
^im.  ««J^.w),  ■  kiln  ;  s  f.miflce.  The  MMtrne- 
tion  of  the  kilaa  UMd  fiir  bilking  emrthenware 
[Fictilk]  Hutj  be  leen  in  the  umeied  woodcut, 
which  repretenti  part  of »  Roman  pollery  diiconred 
Bt  Cutor,  in  Nortluunptoiiihiit  (Arti«'i  i>iiro- 
bntiae,  Lond.  1828.)  The  domt-ihapcd  roof  hu 
beca  deMTo  jed  ;  but  the  tlal  circular  floor  on  which 
the  tarthenware  wm  Kt  to  ho  baked  i«  pteierved 
entire.     Tbe  middla  of  ihii  floor  i>  aupprated  by  ■ 


thick  eolamn  of  bridt-voik,  which  ia  andrded  bj- 
the  Dfen  OWrnu,  K/dtaiiot).  The  entrance  to  "' 
oven  (prae/kmiam)  ii  uen  in  fionL  Tha  lo 
part  of  a  imelting-fumacef  ihaped  like  an  inve: 
bell,  and  lunk  into  the  euth,  with  an  opening 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  for  the  diacha^  of  the 
melted  metal,  hoa  been  diacovered  near  Aries. 
(Ptorencoort,  aber  die  SerffOfHea  dtr  AlUmt  ^  3ft.) 
In  Spain  thcH  fomacei  were  laiied  to  a  great 
height,  in  order  that  the  noxious  fnmci  might  bt 
carried  oE  (Stnibo,iiu2.  p.391,  ed.  Sieb.)  Thejr 
were  also  provided  with  lon^  flucB  {longmqiuie  fv 
modi  cumailo,  Plin.  H.  N.  \x.  62),  and  with  chai 
hen  {camenie)  for  the  purpoie  of  collecting  rao 
plentifully  the  oiide*  and  other  matten  by  lubl 
nation  (Ibid,  iiiir.   22.  33—41). 


oith 


(j:on«i!,  IL  iviiL  470).      Meliing-puU  oi 


Humel  i 
enly   cmcibl 


vciy  like  thoie  whkh  we  now  employ,  (Witkin- 
Mii,Maii.iiBiJl3u(,ToLiiLp.  224.)  Aalau-hoaie, 
or  furnace  for  making  glaai,  iraa  called  i^Aospyiwr. 
(DioKor.  T.  1S2.) 


FORUM 
FORJJIX,  in  it!  primary  ■erne,  U  lynoiynBaB 
with  Aacu»  (Senec.  Ep.  90),  but  more  eommoDly 
impliei  an  arched  lanlt,  conitiluting  both  roof  and 
ceiling  to  the  apaitment  which  It  endoaea.  (Cir. 
Top.  4.)  It  ia  eompoKd  of  a  Kmicylindrical  and 
ablong  arch  like  the  Camtm^  hut  differa  from  it  id 

whereat  the  other  waa  formed  upon  a  bame>voik 
of  wood,  like  the  akeleun  of  a  ibip  (Sallutt, 
JtgvrA.  IR;  Snet  Ntn,  34;  CAMaa>);  both  of 
^ '  ^  method!  appcAT  to  bare  been  Bomatiraea 
aa  in  the  mat  of  the  Tulliunnm,  deteribed 
by  Salluil  {Cai.  £S),  where  the  ribe  of  the  Camera 
were  itrcngthencd  by  alternate  conraea    of  atone 

From  lbs  rmf  alone,  (he  sime  wold  came  to 
ignify  the  chamber  itiel^  in  which  lenae  it  de- 
ienalea  a  long  narrow  nudl,  covered  by  an  arch 
lar;  (tMltuaJaraiBatiim\t\au]Bt  to 


tupy  th 


oundllooi 


Koman 

pdaee*.     Three  «och  celU  are  n 

pnwm 

ted 

m  the 

annexed  woodcut,  from  the  ren 

laina  of  a 

villa  a 

MohldiGaieta,  which  paa—fo 

tbe  F 

mian  Villa  of  Cicero.     They  are  covered 

lly 

with  a 

coating  of  ilacea,  tattUy  onuun 

nled, 

Uld 

p«nled 

in  tlKalii  of  aiure,  pink,  and  jellnw. 

ing  small  and  da^  and  litnated  i^»n  the 
leTel  of  tha  itrecl,  theu  nulti  were  occupied  by 
pnntitutea  <Hor.  Sat.  L  2.  30  ;  Jut.  SoL  iiu  1S6  ; 
li.  171  ;  compare  Suet  J<d.  49),  whence  come* 
the  meaning  of  tbe  word  /hrtdaUio  in  the  eccle< 
liaalica]  wrilen,  and  iti  English  derivation. 

Fomii  i>  alio  a  ullyport  in  the  «alk  (Lit. 
mvi.  33  ;  compare  iliv.  11)  ;  a  triumphal  arch 
(Cic  £«  OcK.  ii.  66 ) ;  and  a  ilrcel  in  Rome,  which 
led  lo  the  Campua  Martiut,  wai  called  Via  For- 
nicata  (Liv.  iiii.  3G),  probably  on  account  of  the 
triumphal  archei  built  acruu  it.  [A.  K] 

FORUH.  Ai  the  plan  of  the  preteat  woifc 
doea  not  include  a  topographical  deicriplian  of  the 
various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  mly 
contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  purposea  which 
they  served. 

Fotum,  originally,  signiSea  an  open  place  (and) 
before  any  building,  eipecutlly  before  a  sepulcrum 
(FeatuB,  I.D.  1  Cic  Oa  L^.  il  24),  and  seems, 
tbererorc,  etymelogically  Co  be  connected  with  the 
adverb .^jros.  Tbe  characteristic  features ofn  Ro- 
man fbrnm  were,  that  it  was  a  levelled  space  of 


elected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze  (Claud. 
Da  Load,  StilAl  176),  and  for  making  lamp.bhick. 
(VitruT.  viL  10.)  [Atb^imintuh.]  Tbe  lime- 
kiln (/omrui  ealatria)  ii  described  by  Cato. 
(D«  tU  RiuL  33  )  see  alto  Plin.  H.  N.x^HS; 
VitruT.  vii.  3.)  On  the  mode  of  heating  baths, 
see  p.  193. 

The  early  Romans  recognized,  under  the  name 
of  Fornax,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  ovens  and 
fbmaces  [FoaHAcxLi*].  [J.  Y.] 


atque  insuper  Camera,  Upideis  fomicibut  vincto." 
If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome  undar  the 
Maramertine  prisma  was  really  tbe  TuUianum,  as 
commonly  supposed,  it  it  not  constructed  in  the 
manner  described  ;  being  neither  omfumlaiii  nor 
fwmtatam^  but  consisting  of  a  circular  dome,  finned 
by  projecting  one  canDe  of  itenes  beytotd  the 
course  below  it,  like  the  Ireasniy  of  Atnos  at 
Mycenae,  described  at  p.  135.    [Ancna.] 


FORUM. 

sroand  of  an  oblong  form,  and  niRtninded  by  Vaild- 
ugs,  honses,  temples,  bosilicae  or  porticoes.  (V itniv. 
V.  1,  2.)  It  was  originallj  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.  (Varro,  2>s  ling.  Lot  ▼.  145, 
ed.  Htiller.)  We  have  accordingly  to  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  font ;  of  which  some  were 
exclusiyelj  devoted  to  commercial  purposM,  and 
were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  places 
of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly,  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  CBSlLe^fbra^iciaUay  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places.. 

Among  the  fore  judicialia  the  most  important 
was  the  Forum  Romamum^  which  was  simply  called 
Jorwaiy  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  when  other  fora 
judicialia  were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  epithets  vetua  or 
moffimM,  It  was  situated  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  hills,  and  its  eztoit  was  seven 
jugera,  whence  Varro  {De  Rb  Ru$t,  i  2)  calls  it 
the  **  Septem  jugera  forensia.^*  It  was  originally 
a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have  been  filled 
up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have  been  set 
apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  transactiott  of  other  kinds  of  public  business. 
(Dion.  HaL  Ant,  Rom.  iiL  p.  200,  compare  ii  p. 
113,  Sylbuig.)  In  this  widest  sense  the  forum 
included  the  comitium,  or  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  curiae  (Varro,  Ih  Ung.  Lai,  r.  155,  MQller), 
which  was  separated  fit)m  the  fbmm  in  its  narrower 
sense,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tri- 
bota,  by  the  Rostra.  (Niebuhr,  Hid,  of  Rome^  i. 
p.  291.  note  746,  and  p.  426.  note  990  ;  Walter, 
aeBch,  des  Rom.  RechU^  p.  83  ;  G&ttling,  GescA.  dor 
Rom.  Slaaisveif.  p.  155.)  These  ancient  rostra 
were  an  elevated  space  of  ground  or  a  stage  (aug- 
gesium\  fivm  which  the  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  derived  their  name  from  thecircum« 
stance  that,  afler  the  subjugation  of  Latiuro,  its 
sides  were  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the 
ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  In  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  theii'  import^ 
ance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comitium 
and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia  tribnta 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  forum  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
as  a  money  market ;  hence  Cicero  (De  Orat,  L  36) 
distinguishes  between  a  speaker  in  the  popular 
assembly  (prator)  and  the  mere  pleader :  **  Ego 
istos  non  modo  oratoris  nomine,  sed  ne  foro  quidem 
dignos  putfbrun.**  The  oraton  when  addressing 
the  people  from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  used 
to  front  the  comitium  and  the  curia  ;  but  C  Grac- 
chus (Plut  C  Cfraceh.  5),  or,  according  to  Varro 
(i>«  R4  Rust.  I  2)  and  Cicero  {De  Amidt.  25),  C. 
Licinius,  introduced  the  custom  of  fiicing  the 
forum,  thereby  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  In  308  B.&  the  Romans  adorned  the 
forum,  or  rather  the  bankers*  shops  {argentarias) 
around,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  had  taken 
fiom  the  Samnitei ;  and  this  custom  of  adorning 
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the  iomm  with  these  shields  and  other  ornaments 
was  subsequently  always  observed  during  the  time 
of  the  Lud«  Romani,  when  the  Aediles  rode  in 
their  chariots  (fensae)  in  solemn  procession  around 
the  forum.  (Liv.  ix.  40  ;  Cic.  w  Verr,  i.  54,  and 
iil  4.)  After  the  victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the 
Carthaginians  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the 
celebrated  cohunna  rostrata  [Columna].  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  exhibited  for  public 
inspection,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same  part 
that,  in  304  a.  c,  Cn.  Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti, 
written  on  white  tables  (in  aU)o\  that  every  citizen 
might  be  able  to  know  the  days  on  which  the  law 
allowed  the  administration  of  justice.  (Liv.  ix.  46.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  business  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  forum,  we  read  that  gladiatorial  games 
were  held  in  it  (Vitruv.  v.  1, 2),  and  that  prisoners 
of  war  and  fi&ithless  colonists  or  legionaries  were 
put  to  death  therot  (Liv.  vii.  19,  ix.  24,  xxviii. 
28.) 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  called  Forum  Caaaris  or  Julii. 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above 
a  million  of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it  besides 
with  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
(Suet  J.  does.  26  ;  Plm.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lliiL  22.) 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus  and  called 
Fonun  Augusti^  because  the  two  existmg  ones 
were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of 
business  which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned 
his  forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  republic,  and 
issued  a  decree  uat  only  the  judida  publioa  and 
the  tortitionea  judicum  should  take  place  in  it. 
(Suet  Odav.  29  and  31 ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.Lc;  VelL  Pat  il  39 ;  Ovid,  E» 
Pont.  iv.  15,  16  ;  Martial.  iiL  38.  3 ;  Seneca,  De 
Ira^  iL  9  ;  Stat  SUv.  iv.  9.  15.)  After  the  Fonun 
Augusti  had  severely  sufiered  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrianus.  (AeL  Spart  Hadr.  c. 
19.) 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  AH  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  lyc^ani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
S<illusiit,  Forum  Diodetianiy  Forum  Aureliani,  &C., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous 
markets  at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  lai^  nor 
as  beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing 
the  particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in 
them,  e.g./orum  boarium^  according  to  Festns,  the 
cattle-market ;  according  to  othen,  it  derived  the 
name  boarium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood 
there  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.477); 
/brum  oUtorium^  the  vegetable  market  (Varro,  De 
Ling*  Lot.  v.  146);  /brum  pisearium,  fish-market ; 
/brum  cupedinis,  market  for  dainties ;  /brum  oo- 
qmnuniy  a  market  in  which  cooked  and  prepared 
dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the 
articles  Colonia  and  Convxntus  ;  compAre 
Sigonius,  De  Antiq.  Jur.  ItaL  ii.  15,  and  Walter, 
Gesdu  dea  Rom.  Redds,  p.  206.)  [L,  &  j 

FOSSA.     [Castra.] 

FRAMEA.    [Hasta.] 
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FRATRES  AKVA'LEa.     [Abvil 

TI..8.] 

FllAUS.     [PoiN*.] 

FUENUM  (xc^yit),  ■  hridlo,  Th, 
rophon  might  bo  enabled  to  perfbnn  the 
ivquired  of  him  by  the  kinx  of  Lycia,  he 
tenU4  by  Athena  with  ■  bridle  u  the 
•ubduing  the  winged  hone  ?egMii»,  who  i 
to  receive  it  whilu  he  wai  ibjiiiig  hii  thii 
GiunUun  Pvirene.     See  the  uineied  wood 


eiploitj 

neantof 
ihmltted 


an  nntii)iie  which  repimenta  thia  eTent,  and  com- 
pars  Pindar,  Olgmp.  liii.  S&^IIS.  Snch  waithe 
Grecian  account  of  the  iDventinn  o(  the  bridle,  and 
in  reference  to  it  Athena  wai  vonhipped  nl 
Cerinlh  andet  the  tide*  'Inia  and  XnKtvWit. 
(Paul,  ii,  4.  gg  1,  5.)  The  Kveral  part*  of  the 
bridle,  more  eqieeiallj  the  bit,  are  engnved  from 
aneleut  authmitiea  in  the  treatiaei  of  Inremiii 
(DtFrviu),  Qinzrol  (ifeAff  WoffOi),  and  Bracr 
Clark  {Ckalimolo^,  Lend.  )B3£}. 

The  bit  (orta,  Fealui,  i.  e. ;  SSt/m,  Brunck, 
JnaL  ii.  237  i  irr6/UBr,  AeichjL  rrom.  104S) 
mi  commonly  made  of  uveral  fiecei,  and  fleiible, 
to  ai  not  to  hart  the  hone't  mouth  ;  for  the  Qreekt 
CMwdered  a  kind  and  geiilla  treaUnent  (ho  beat 
diicipline,  altfaough,  when  the  horu  wai  intntcl- 
able,  they  tanght  it  BDbniiuian  by  the  me  of  a  bit 
which  waa  armed  with  prolubernncci  reicmbling 
W(d™i'-leelh,and  therefore  called /a/xUim.  (Xen. 
DaReEij.n.i3,i.6;Virs.Giii>ry.ni.20R  i  Hot. 
Carm.  L  U.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  2.  15.)  The  bit 
wai  held  in  its  place  bj  a  leathern  itnip  paining 
under  the  chin,  and  called  AiraxaAintla,  for  which 
a  chain  (^nXfov)  wa*  often  inbttilutcd  ;  a  rope  or 
Ihong,  diMincl  from  the  nina,  wai  lometiniei  fait. 
ened  (a  thii  chuD  or  Mrap  by  meant  of  a  ring,  and 
wai  uied  to  lead  the  borM  {pirrarftiytl/t,  Xm,  L  c. 
vij.  I  ;  Arirtoph.  Pat.  IM).  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridle,  by  which  it  wai  Sied  mund  the  ears,  ia 
ctillcd  by  Xenophi 


clud 


•vx,  whicl 


The  eheek-piecet  (vap^i 
rafiayvaS^iow,  Enatatb.  ad  &K.)^  which  joined  thii 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  alio  in  gcnne  caiei 
rtchly  adomed,  eapecially  among  the  nalioni  of 
Alia.  Thue  who  took  delight  in  honemanihip 
beatowed,  indeed,  the  bighnt  degree  of  iplendonr 
and  elegance  upon  erery  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
Gf^ting  the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iroD,  wne  aometima  bilver  or  gold  (fiiiimm 
iwmimMt  1>A  dtiUSmt  aanm,  Virg.  Aen-iiL  979). 
TheH  precioua  metala  were  alao  either  emboaaed 
(/rwu  taelala,  ApoL  Dt  Deo  Soe.)  oi  iel  with 
jewati.  (Claud.  J^.  34. 36.) 
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Km  only  w*a  the  bridle  diipenied  with  in  the 
management  of  (reatona  invented  by  the  jmai;!. 
nation  of  the  poet  (Aew:hyL  Proat.  394),  but  of 
aome  which  wef«  actually  trained  by  man  to  go 
withoDt  it.  Thtu  the  Namidian  uisuLroR  guided 
hii  two  horaei  by  the  whip,  and  the  Oallic  MstMr- 
DAKFua,  on  the  banka  of  the  Hhone,  diiect«i  and 
enimaled  hii  mnlea  entirely  by  the  mice.    (Claud. 

UpV-  *.>  [J.  v.] 

FRIQIDA'RIUM,  [Balniib,  pp.  189, 190.] 
PRITILLUS  (fi/uft),  a  dics-boz  of  a  eylin- 
drical  form,  and  iherefbce  called  alio  Oirriaila 
(Uart-xiv.  16),  or^yr^w  (Sidon.  .£^.  viii.  12), 
and  fbnned  with  pandld  indentaUoni  (yndiu)  on 
the  iuide,  ao  aa  to  oake  a  rattling  noiie  when  the 
dice  wai  ihaken  it  (Mart  iv.  14,  liv.  1  ;  Hor. 
Sal.  ii.  7.  17,  who  UKi  the  Greek  fonn  jjiimui.) 
(Becker,  CUbf.  vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  [J.  Y.] 

FRONTA'LE.  [Akpti.] 
FRUCTUS.  [UauBntucTua.] 
FRITMEN'TA'RIAE  LEQES.  From  the 
eariieit  tinin  the  lUppiy  of  com  at  Rome  wai  con- 
atdenid  one  of  the  dutin  of  the  govemmeaL  Not 
only  wai  it  expected  Chat  the  goTemmenl  ibould 
lake  care  that  the  com.raarket  {amoma)  wai  fn- 
parly  aupplied,  but  likewiae  that  in  all  leaaona  ot 
acanity,  they  ibould  purchaie  corn  in  the  anr- 
ruunding  conntriea,  and  kII  it  to  the  people  at  a 
moderate  price  (L)v.  iL  9,  34,  iv.  13,  52,  x.  1 1, 
AcixiL  40;CitproZ>™.S,)  Thia  price,  which 
ii  apoken  of  ai  amooa  txlut  (Liv.  ii,  .14),  coold 
not  riae  much,  without  exciting  ftmnidable  diicon- 
tenl ;  and  the  admiaiitralioa  wai  in  all  luch  caaei 
coniidered  to  have  neglected  one  of  iu  moM  im- 
portant dutlH.  The  luperintendence  of  the  cam- 
market  belonged  in  ordmary  timea  to  the  aedilM, 
but  when  great  icarcity  prevailed,  an  extjaordi- 
nary  officer  waa  appointed  for  the  purpoee  nndcr 
the  title  of  PraefteHa  Annomt  (Lit.  if.  12). 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  llaly,  which  fcl- 
lowed  the  importallDn  of  com  from  the  province*, 
and  the  decreoae  of  the  free  populatioUf  the  govcm. 
ment  had  to  pay  atill  further  attention  to  theau^ly 
of  com  j^c  the  city.  In  addition  lo  thia,  an  ia- 
digort  population  gradually  increaaed  in  Rome, 
'  ch  couW  not  even  pnrchoiecom  nt  the  moderate 
e  At  which  it  waa  usually  Bold,  and  who  de- 
ided  to  be  fed  at  the  eipence  of  the  itate. 
n  in  early  tlmcl  it  had  been  uaual  for  the  stale  on 
lin  occaiiona,  and  for  wealthy  individuali  who 
wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  mfluence,  to  make 

largitiB,  divisio  ;  luUequently  called  /nmmiaiio). 
tnich  donationa  were  only  casual ;  and  it  waa  not 
the  year  B.  c.  12S,  that  the  firat  1^  proviaion 
I  made  for  lupplyuig  the  poor  at  Rome  with 
n  at  a  price  much  below  ita  market  value.  In 
I  year  C.  Semproniua  Oracchns  brought  forward 
itntZei/VrunoJafw,  by  which  eachcitiien  wna 
itled  to  receive  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
eat  (triticiim)  at  the  price  of  S^  aaiei  for  the  mo- 
I,  which  wai  equal  to  1  gallon  and  neaiiy  8  pinta 

English.*     (Liv.  Epil.  fiO  i  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  21  ; 


id  Kt  amuaa  «f  IriaUefiwnuKliaa  pIM  dantitr, 
a,  at  |thi  af  an  aiL  But  instesk  of  loaiBa, 
annacripla  have  amuj,  aani,  isatf,  evidently  (or 
and  theiefai«  Iher«  can  be  UltLa  doubt  thai 
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Phit.  C.  CfrmxXmSt  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  il  6  ;  Cic.  pro 
Sett  48.)  This  waa  only  a  trifle  more  than  half 
the  market  price,  since  in  the  time  of  Cicero  3  les- 
terces  =12  anes  were  considered  a  low  sum  for  a 
moditts  of  wheat  (Bockh,  AfetroL  Untench,  p.  426.) 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  person  was 
allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  he  pleased  every 
month ;  the  qoantity  must  of  course  have  been 
fixed,  and  was  probably  five  modii  monthly,  as 
in  later  times.  This  quantity  was  only  given  to 
lathen  of  fiimilies  ;  but  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
poor,  as  Plutarch  {Lc,)  would  imply,  for  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  it,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor  (iKdurr^  rw  Sifftordi^,  Appinn,  L  e. ;  ffiritim^ 
Cic.  Tu9c  Dup.  iii.  20)  ;  and  even  Piso,  who  had 
been  consul,  applied  fi>r  his  share  at  the  distribution 
(Cic.  /.  e.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  anecdote 
which  Cicero  relates  abont  Piso,  that  each  cit'zcn 
had  to  apply  in  person,  a  regulation  which  would 
of  itself  deter  most  of  the  rich.  The  example  that 
bad  been  set  by  Gracchus  was  too  tempting  not  to 
be  followed,  although  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  public 
fiuanoea  and  the  public  morality.  It  emptied  the 
treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  poor  to 
become  state-paupers  instead  of  depending  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  obtaining  a  living. 

The  demagogue  Appuleius  Satuminus  went 
irtill  further.  In  B.&  100  he  brought  forward 
his  Leae  Appuleitt,  by  which  the  state  was  to  sell 
com  at  ^ths  of  an  as  for  the  modius.  The  city 
quaestor  Q.  Caepio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
could  not  bear  such  an  expense,  and  the  most 
▼iolcnt  opposition  was  offered  to  the  measure.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  passed  into  a  law ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution  (Anctor,  ad  fferatn,  i.  12  ; 
oomp.  Cic.  deLtff.  ii.  6.)  The  Lex  Lifyia,  which 
was  propoaed  by  the  tribune,  AL  Livins  Dmsus, 
in  B.  a  91,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  was  repealed  by  the  senate,  together  with  all 
his  other  laws  as  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
aospioes.  Of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex  Fnunentaria 
we  have  no  account  (Liv.  Epii.  71).  About  the 
same  time,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Lex  Li  via,  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  supported 
bj  the  aristocracy,  brought  forward  the  Let  Oc- 
tania^  which  modified  the  law  of  Gracchus  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  public  treasury  did  not  suffer 
so  much.  He  probably  either  raised  the  price  of 
the  com,  ia  diminished  the  number  of  modii  which 
each  citixen  was  entitled  to  receive.  (Cic  BruL 
22,deQf,il  21.)  Sulla  went  still  fiirther,  and 
by  his  Lea  Cornelia,  B.  c  82,  did  away  altogether 
with  these  distributionB  of  com,  so  that  in  the 
language  which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Lepidus,  popuiui  Iioma$tu9'-^ne  eermlia  quidem 
alimentartUquahabet,  {SaU.  Hisi.  m  OraL  Lepid. 
pw  939,  ed.  Cort)  But  the  senate  soon  found  it 
inexpedient  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  cus- 
tomaiy  largesses,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
increase  in  power ;  and  it  was  accordingly  at  the 
desire  of  the  sens^  that  the  consuls  of&a  73 
brought  forward  the  Lem  Termtia  Oaeria^  which 
was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  was  to  obtain  the  com.  The  law 
enacted  that  each  Roman  citizen  should  receive  5 


we  ought  to  read  seats  instead  of  eemitae*  (Monun- 
ieii,IMsi2oiRMoftsa7Wfru«,p.  179.)  | 
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modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6^  asses  for  each 
modius.  It  appean  from  the  various  orations  of 
Cicero,  that  by  this  law  the  provinces  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  com  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  paid  by  the  Roman  trea- 
sury, and  that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  had 
to  take  care  that  the  proper  quanti^  of  com  was 
supplied.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii  70,  v.  21,  pro  Seart  25  ; 
Ascon.  ta  IHs,  4,  p.  9,  ed.  Orelli.)  Occasionally 
extraordinary  distributions  of  com  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  Le,i 
Piut.  Cat,  min.  26,  Caee,  8.) 

All  the  Leges  Framentariae,  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,,  had  eold  com  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  much  below  what  the  state 
had  paid  for  it ;  but  as  the  great  party- leaders  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  w«e  ready  to  pur- 
chase  the  support  of  the  people  at  any  sacrifice  to 
the  state,  the  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratuitous.  Caesar,  in  his  consulship,  b.  c.  59, 
had  tlireatened  to  make  it  so  (Cic.  ad  Att.  il  19  ; 
comp.  pro  Dom.  10)  ;  and  this  threat  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  following  year,  &  c.  58,  by 
the  Lex  Clodia  of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  com 
was  thus  in  future  distributed  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  the 
stete  a  fifth  part  of  its  revenues.  (Cic  pro  Sari, 
25  ;  SchoL  Bob.  ad  Sert,  25,  p.  801,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Ascoa  im  Pie.  4.  pi  9 ;  Dion  Oss.  xxxviii.  13.) 
In  B.  c.  57,  Pompey  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
Caecilia  the  superintendence  of  the  oom>market 
(eura  annonae)  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  distribution  of  com  by 
virtue  of  this  measure.  Tho  only  extension  which 
he  gave  to  the  distribution  was  by  allowing  those 
citizens,  whose  names  had  not  hitherto  been  en- 
tered in  the  lists  of  the  eensors,  to  share  in  the 
bounty  of  the  stetc     (Dion  Case  xxxix.  24.) 

The  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  system 
did  not  escap:  the  penetration  of  (Caesar  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
it,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  altogether  these  distributions  of  com,  but 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power,  which 
was  reducing  the  number  of  the  recipients.  During 
the  civil  wars  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  no 
claim  to  the  Roman  franchise,  had  settled  at  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  distributions  of 
com.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
com-receivers,  and  to  exclude  from  this  privilege 
every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he  wss  a 
Roman  citizen.  By  this  measure  the  320,000 
persons,  who  had  previously  received  the  com, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  150,000.*  Having  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  com-receivers  to  150,000, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  fitture,  and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by 
death,  should  be  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (Suet.  Caee,  55 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii 
21.)  It  is  further  exceedingly  probable  that  as  a 
general  rule,  the  com  was  not  given  even  to  these 
150,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  that  it  was  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  the  com  was  supplied 
"  ■  I      11      >     , 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
census,  as  Plutareh  {Caee,  55)  and  Appian  {B,  C. 
ii.  102)  state,  but  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
coro-receiven. 
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gratuitmitly :  the  latter  clau  of  ponons  were  fiir- 
nUhed  with  tickets,  called  iestarae  munmariae  or 
/rumefdari<te.  Thiu  we  find  it  stated  (Suet  Odao. 
41)  that  Augustus,  on  one  occasion,  doubled  the 
number  of  the  te$seme /irumeiUariae,  It,  therefore, 
the  com  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  given,  but  sold, 
we  may  conclude  that  every  citisen  was  entitled  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  150,000  corn-receivers,  inde- 
pendent of  his  fortune.  The  opposite  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  many  modem  writers  ;  but  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mommsen  (Die  Romitekm  TrUms,  p.  187)  and 
others,  but  into  which  our  space  wiU  not  allow  us 
to  enter,  render  the  above  supposition  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  useful  regulations  of  Caesar  fell  into  nM^Iect 
after  his  death,  and  the  number  of  com-receivers 
was  soon  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  150,000, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  dictator.  This  we 
learn  from  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  in  which 
Augustus  enumerates  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  ho  had  given  congiaria  at  different  times ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  receivers  of  the 
congiaria  and  of  the  public  com  were  the  same. 
Thus,  in  B.  a  44,  and  on  the  three  following  occa> 
sions,  he  distributed  the  eongiaria  to  250,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  B.  c.  5,  the  number  of  recipients  had 
amounted  to  320,000.  At  length,  in  &  c.  2, 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  recipients  to 
200,000,  and  renewed  many  of  Caesar^  regula- 
tions. (Suet  OeUm.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.)  He 
hud,  indeed,  thought  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
corn-distributions  altc^ther  on  account  of  their 
injuriuiis  influence  upon  Italian  agriculture,  but 
had  not  persevered  in  his  intention  from  the  con- 
▼iction  that  the  practice  would  again  be  introduced 
by  his  successors.  (Suet  Oetav.  42.)  The  chief 
regulations  of  Augustus  seem  to  have  been:  1. 
That  every  cidzen  should  receive  monthly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  com  (probably  5  modii)  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  small  sum.  As  the  number 
of  recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
there  were  consequently  12,000,000  modii  distri- 
buted every  year.  Occasionally,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  particular  favour, 
Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite  gratui- 
tous :  they  then  became  congiaria.  [Conoiarium.] 
2.  That  those  who  were  completely  indigent  should 
receive  the  com  gratuitously,  as  Julius  Caesar  had 
determined,  and  should  be  fumished  for  the  pur- 
pose with  lenerae  nummariae  or /rumenlariae,  which 
entitled  them  to  the  com  without  payment  (Suet 
Oetav,  41.) 

The  system,  which  had  been  established  by 
Augustus,  was  followed  by  his  successors  ;  but  as 
it  was  always  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  state 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  prevent  any  dis' 
turbance  in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  public  com,  and  frequently  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously  as  a  eonffiarium.  Hence, 
the  cry  of  the  popukioe  panem  et  circaue$.  No 
emperor  ventured  to  abolish  the  public  distributions 
of  com :  the  most  that  he  dared  do,  was  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  it  stated  in  Dion  Cassius  (Ixii.  18),  that 
Nero  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  com  after 
the  burning  of  Rome,  we  cannot  underetand  this 
literally,  but  must  suppose  that  he  either  raised  the 
price  d  the  commodity  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
obliged  those  poor  to  pay  for  it,  who  had  previously 
received  it  gntaitously.     The  care,  which   the 
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emperors  took  to  keep  Rome  well  supplied  witii 
com,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  their  coins  by  the 
legends,  Annona^  Vbertaa^  AbtrndaaUia^  IMmraiUas^ 
&C.  We  find  in  a  ooui  of  Nerva  the  l^end  fdtbei 
wrbanag  /rumenio  comtHiwto,  (Eckhd,  voL  vi. 
p.  406.) 

In  conne  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  by  the 
state  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
distribution  became  altogether  gratuitous.  Every 
corn-receiver  was  therefore  now  provided  with  a 
tessera,  and  this  tessera,  when  once  granted  to  him, 
became  his  property.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  keep  the  tessera  for 
life,  but  even  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath 
it  by  will.  (Dig.  5.  tit  1.  s.  52  ;  39.  tit  1.  s.  4  9  ;  39. 
tit  1.  a  87.)  Every  citizen  was  competent  to 
hold  a  tessen  with  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  com  had  been  originally  distri- 
buted to  the  people  according  to  Uie  thirty-five 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  com- 
receivers  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of  corporation, 
which  came  eventually  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tribe,  when  the  tribes  had  lost  all  political  signi- 
ficance. Hence,  the  purehase  of  a  tessera  became 
equivalent  to  the  purehase  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Digest  the  ex- 
pressions emtere  trilmm  and  emsn  teuercua  used  as 
synonymous.   (Dig.  32.  tit  1.  s.  35.) 

Another  cluuige  was  also  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  Instead  of  distributing  the 
com  every  month,  wheaten  bread,  called  omioims 
ctroco,  was  given  to  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  this  change  yew  introduced,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  before  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian  (▲.  D.  270 — ^275),  as  it  is  related  of  this  em- 
peror that  on  his  retum  finom  his  Eastern  expeditim, 
ne  distributed  among  the  people  a  larger  qoantitv  of 
bread,  and  of  a  different  form  finom  that  which  had 
been  usually  given.  (Vopisc.i4itra2.35 ;  Zosim.  L  81.) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistores,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  various  depots  in  the  ci^,  from  which  it  was 
fetched  anv^ay  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  the 
tesserae.  (Orelli,  Jnacrip,  No.  3358.)  These  depoto 
had  steps  {pradus)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
bread  was  called  panii  aradilis;  and  there  were 
the  strictest  regulations  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  distributed  from  these  steps,  and  should  never 
be  obtained  at  the  bakers^  (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit 
17.  ss.  3,  4.)  When  Omstantine  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Ckinstantinople,  the  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  bread  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  of  houses,  all  householders  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  ii.  82 ; 
Socrat  H.  E,  il  13  ;  Sosom.  iil  7  ;  CfA.  Theod. 
14.  tit  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at  Rome 
was,  however,  still  eontmued  ;  and  the  care  which 
the  later  emperors  took  that  both  Rome  and  Con* 
stantinople  should  be  pn^perly  supplied  with  com, 
may  be  seen  by  the  regulations  in  the  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit  15,  De  Cantme  Frumeniario  uHm  Romae^ 
and  tit  1 6,  />s  Frummlo  UrbuOomakmtmopoliiamae, 
The  superintendence  of  the  com-maxket,  under  the 
emperors,  belonged  to  the  Praefoctut  AnnomaB, 

Many  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  in- 
formation is  referred  to:  Contareni,  De  Frum, 
Rom.  LartjUione^  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevina, 
vol.  viiL  p.  923  ;  Dirksen,  OmlitL  Ahkamdkmg$m^ 
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▼oL  il  p.  163,  Ac ;  MommBen,  Die  RonUachm 
THmm,  Altona,  1844,  which  work  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  subject;  Kuhn,  Uelter  die  Kom- 
mt/uhr  in  Rom  im  AUetihum,  in  the  Zeiiachri/i 
fur  die  AUerthumewiseenecftaft^  1845,  pp.  993— 
1008,  1073—1084  ;  Rein,  in  the  Reat'Eneydo- 
p'ddie  der  daetitchen  AUarlhunuunseeMchafU  art. 
Latyitio;  HSckh,  Romiedke  GeeduchU^  vol  L  part 
ii.  p.  138,  Ac,  p.  384,  &c. ;  Walter,  GeedudUe  dee 
Romiedien  Reekie,  §§  276—278,  360, 361,  2nd  ed. 

FKUMENTA'RII,  officers  under  the  Roman 
empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
^eportf^d  to  the  emperors  anythins  which  they 
considered  of  importance.     (Aurel.  Vict  De  Caee. 
39,  sub  fin, ;  Spartian.  Hadrian,  11  ;  CapitoL  Ma- 
erin.  12,  Commod,  4.)    They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Frwneniarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
collect  information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to 
collect  com.     They  were   accustomed   to  accuse 
persons   fiilsely,  and  their   office  was   at   length 
abolished  by  Diocletian.     We  frequently  find  in 
inscriptions  mention  made  oi  FrwMMUsrU  belong- 
ing to  particular  legions  (Orelli,  Jneer.  74,  3491, 
4922),  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
frumentarii,  who  acted    as  spies,  were    soldiers 
attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provinces  ;  they  may, 
however,  have  been  different  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  the  com  to  the  legions. 

FRUMENTA'TIO.         [FnuMENXARU* 

I«XGXS.] 

FUCUS  {<pvKos\  was  the  general  term  to  sig- 
nify the  paint  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
employed  in  painting  their  cheeks,  eye-brows,  and 
other  parts  of  their  toces.     The  practice  of  painting 
the  face  was  very  general  among  the  Greek  ladies, 
and  probably  came  into  fashion  in  consequence  of 
th.^ir  sedentary  mode  of  life,  which  robbed  their 
complexions  of  their  natural  freshness,  and  induced 
them  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  for  re- 
storing the  red  and  white  of  nature.    This  at  the 
least  is  the  reason  given  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers    themselves.      (Xen.   Oecan.   10.    §    10 ; 
Phintys,  ap,  Stobaeutn,  tit  Ixxiv.  61.)     The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  probably  first  introduced  among 
the  Asiatic  lonians  from  the  East,  where  the  custom 
has  jHvvailed  firom  the  earliest  times.    That  it  was 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  is  inferred  from  the 
expression  hrixf^o'cura  irapcicb  {Od.  xviiL  172), 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cheeks  were  painted.    The  ladies  at  Athena,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not  always  paint 
their  &oes  when  at  home,  but  only  had  recourse  to 
this  adomment  when  they  went  abroad  or  wished 
to  appear  beautiful  or  captivating.     Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  example  in  the  speech  of  Lysias  on  the 
murder  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  it  is  related 
(p.  93.  20,  ed.  Steph.)  that  the  wife,  afW  leaving 
her  husband  to  visit  her  paramour,  painted  herself, 
which    the    husband  observed  on  the  following 
morning,  remarking,   IBo^c  8i  fui  rh  irp6<rmwov 
i^iftvBiwaBat,   (Corop.  Arutoph.  Zysu^*.  I49y  Eod, 
878,  Flui,  1064  ;  Plut  Aldk  39.)     In  order  to 
give  a  blooming  colour  to  the  cheeks,  &7X^*'<''^  or 
tyxowra,  a  red,  obtained  fit>m  the  root  of  a  plant, 
was  most  frequently  employed  (Xen.  Oeooa,  10. 
§  2)';  and  the  following  paints  were  also  used  to 
produce  the  same  colour,  namely,  irai8cpM5,  also  a 
vqjetable  dye  resembling  the  rosy  hue  on  the 


p.  568,  e),  ffvKdfuvow  (EubulSs,  ap,  A&au  xiiL 
p.  557,  0*  ^^^  ^vKOf,  which  was  probably  a  red 
paint,  though  used  to  signify  paint  in  general,  as 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  order  to  produce 
a  fiiir  complexion,  ^tyMiov,  esnusa,  white  lead 
was  employed.  (Alexis,  ap,  Athen  I,  e. ;  Xen. 
Oeeom,  10.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  Eed,  878,  929.)  The 
eye-brows  and  eye-lids  were  stained  black  with 
arlfifu  or  (rrififus,  a  snlphuret  of  luitimony,  which 
is  still  employed  by  the  Turkish  ladies  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Pollux,  v.  101.)  The  eye-brows 
were  likewise  stained  with  tur^oXos^  a  preparation 
of  soot    Thus  Alexis  says  {L  a). 


(Comp.  Jnv.  ii.  93.)  Ladies,  who  used  paint,  were 
occasionally  betrayed  by  perspiration,  tears,  Ac,  of 
which  a  humorous  picture  is  given  by  the  comic  poet 
Eubulus  (ap.  Atken.  2.0.),  and  by  Xenophon  (Oeoon, 
1 0.  §  8).  It  would  appear  frmn  Xenophon  (Ibid.  §  5) 
that  even  in  his  time  men  sometimes  used  paint,  and 
in  later  times  it  may  have  been  still  more  common : 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  expressly  said  to  have 
done  so.   (Duris,  ap.  Atkm.  xiL  p.  542,  d.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  painting  the  com- 
plexion  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  even  Ovid  did  not  disdain 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  he  calls  (de  Art. 
Am,  iil206)  '*  parvus,  sed  cura  grande,  libellus, 
opus  ;**  though  the  genuineness  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Medicaminafadeit  ascribed  to  this  poet,  is  doubt- 
ful The  Roman  ladies  even  went  so  fiir  as  to 
paint  with  blue  the  veins  on  the  temples,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Propertius  (iL  14. 27),  **  si  caeraleo 
quaedam  sua  tempera  fiico  tinxerit**  The  ri« 
dicnlous  use  of  patches  {eplenia),  which  were 
common  among  the  English  ladies  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ladies.  (Mart  il  29.  9,  x.  22  ; 
Plin.  Ep,  vl  2.)  The  more  effeminate  of  the  male 
sex  at  Rome  also  employed  paint  Cioero  speaks 
(m  Pieon,  11)  of  tne  eenteeata/e  hueoae  of  his 
enemy,  the  consul  Piso. 

On  a  Greek  vase  (Tischbein,  Engravings,  ii.  58) 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  female  engaged  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  £ue  with  a  small  brush.    This 
figure  is  copied  in   Bitttiger^  Sabina  (pi  ix.), 
(Comp.  Becker,  CAarikles,  vol  il  p.  232,  &c. ; 
Bdttiger,  Sabina,  vol.  I  p.  24,  &c.,  p.  51,  &c.) 
FUGA  LATA.     [Exsiliubl] 
FUGA  LIBERA.     [Exsilium.] 
FUGITIVA'RIUS.    [Skrvus.] 
FUGITrVUS.     [SBRVU8.] 
FULCRUM.    [Lkctus.] 
FULLO     (kvo^vs,     ypnpe^),    also     caOted 
NACCA    (Festus,  s,  v.  ;   Apul.  Met  ix.  p.  206, 
Bipont),  a  fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and 
linen.     The  fnilones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as 
it  came  from  the   loom   in   order  to  scour  and 
smooth  it,  but  also  washed  and  cleansed  garmcntB 
which  had  been  already  worn.     As  the  Romans 
generallv  wore  woollen  dresses,  which  were  often 
of  a  light  colour,  they  frequently  needled,  in  the 
hot  climate  of  Italy,  a  thorough  purification.    The 
way  in  which  this  was  done  has  been  described  bj 
Pliny  and   other   ancient   writers,  but   is   most 
deariy  explained  by  some  paintings  which  have  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  a  fuUonica  at  Pompeii    Two 
of  these  paintings  are  given  by  Gell  {Pompeiana^ 
vol.  Il  pi.  51,  52),  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
dbeeks  of  young  children  (Alexis,  ap.  Athen,  xiil    Museo  Borbonioo  (vol  iv.  pi  49,  50)  ;  from  ths 
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UtW  of  wUch  WDikl  tha  follDwing  cob  Iots  bsco 

Idun. 

Th«  dothM  ware  Gnt  wMhed,  which  wu  dooa 
in  tubi  or  tMi,  wbare  Chcj  wen  troddsn  apoo  ud 
■UuDped '  by  ths  I«t  df  ths  fullonM,  whence 
ScPMs  (Ep.  15}  ipeolu  of  Wtef  >^li»^ait.  Tha 
fallowing  woodcut  npruenti  fiiur  puuiii  thu>  on- 
plojed.  of  whom  tbree  ««  boyi,  probablj  under 
the  ftuperiDteodfiKe  of  the  muL  Their  dnni  it 
tucked  up,  Inving  the  legi  bare  \  tiie  boyi  leem  to 
have  done  their  woi^  and  to  b«  wringiog  the 
uliclai  DO  which  their  had  leca  emplnfed. 


The  ancienti  were  pot  uqnaioted  with  aoap,  but 
they  uied  in  ita  iteed  diFTcronl  kindi  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirtwai  more  easily  lepaiated  from  Ibe 
clolheB.  Of  theic,  hr  for  the  molt  commoa  ii'u 
the  urine  of  men  and  animnlt,  which  wai  miieil 
with  the  water  in  which  the  dothei  wen  wiuhcd. 
(Pliii.  //.  N.  i»iiii.  18.  26  ;  Athen.  li.  p.  iSi.) 
To  procure  a  lufficieot  «uptJy  of  it,  the  fullunet 
were  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corncn  of  the 
■treeli  veiieli,  which  they  carried  away  afur  they 
h-id  booD  filled  hy  the  pouengen.  (Martial,  vL  93  ; 
Mncn>b..»i(>ira.ii.  12.)  We  are  told  by  Suelooiua 
(»^  23)  that  Vetpu  Ian  impoaed  a  un'nai  veii^^ 
which  il  tuppoied  by  Cajauton  aud  olhert  to  have 
been  a  tax  paid  hy  the  fulloDea  Nitrum,  of  which 
Pliny  (//.  N.  mi.  46)  girci  an  account,  wai  alw 
mixed  with  tbe  water  by  the  Kouren.  FutlFn' 
■arth  {cntafiJioBia,P\\.u.  H.N.  lynl  4).  of  which 
Iherc  were  many  liindi,  wai  employed  for  the 
(ami:  piupOK.  We  do  HOI  knsw  the  eiact  nature 
of  this  earth,  but  i(  i^>pcan  to  haie  acted  in  the 
nine  way  ai  our  futleri'  earth,  namely,  partly  in 
Koiirinz  and  partly  in  abaorbing  the  greuy  dirt 
Pliny  (//.  N.  iiiv.  £7)  mf  ■  that  the  dolhet  ihould 
be  wiuhcd  with  theSanliman  earth- 
After  tha  doibei  bad  been  waahed,  tbey  were 
hong  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  ttrsat  before  the  doon  of  the  fullonica.  (Dig. 
13.  til.  10.  i,  1.  84.)    When  dry,  the  wool  wai 


h  the  ikia  of  a  hedgehog,  and  umetunaa 

I  of  the  thiide  kind.     The  dothei 

itel  of  baiket-work  (gin 


:e." 


whiten  the  cluth  ;  for  the  nncit 


I  full 


any  coloun  were  deetroyed  by 
me  volatile  luam  of  lalphur.  (Apul.  Mtt.  ii. 
D.  200,  BIpoiit ;  Pliu.  n.  N.  xiXT.  fiO,  97  ;  Pol- 
|ui,  vii.  41.)  A  Bue  white  earth,  called  Ciiiiolian 
fay  Pliny,  wai  ofien  rubbed  into  the  clolh  to  in- 
eresH  ita  whitencu.  (Thcophr.  Char.  10  ;  Plnut. 
AaiuL  W.  9.  6 ;  PlJn.  H.  N.  iiiv.  S7.)  The  pre- 
ceding accouitl  ti  well  illuatratsd  by  the  following 


hnub,  which  bean  coniiderable  reaemblanoa  to  a 
modem  harae-bnuh.  On  the  riDht,  another  man 
carriei  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  wu  without 
donbl  intended  for  the  pitrpoee  deimbod  abore; 
he  hai  alio  a  pot  in  hit  hand,  perhajia  uitended  for 
holding  the  lulphnr.  On  hi>  head  he  wean  a  kind 
of  fiarland,  which  iimppoaed  to  bean  olire  garland, 
and  abora  himan  owl  i>  rrpreiented  litting.  It  ii 
thought  tbat  the  olite  gariand  and  the  owl  indicai* 
that  the  citabliihment  wai  under  the  paUtmagv  of 
Miner™,  (he  tutelary  goddeaa  of  the  loom.  SirW. 
Oell  imnginea  that  tiit  owl  ii  probably  the  picture 
J-  _  v:.j  -.!.:,[,  fp^ij  eiiited  in  the  family.      " 


eiominmg 
cr  head,  a  neck- 


tablithmi 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  tea  a  yonng  m 
in  a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  elath,  which  » 
peati  to  be  finiihed,  to  a  woman,  who  wean 
gre«n  uuder^tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  wi 


-r^ 


red  itripaa.  On  tha  right  L 
white  tunic,  wbo  appear*  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  carda  or  bnuhea  Among  ibeae  pnint- 
iniia  thate  wa*  a  prcii,  worked  by  two  upright 
icnwa,  in  which  the  doth  waa  pbteed  to  be 
•moolbanod.     A  drawuig  of  thii  preti  ii  givcA  on 


FUNAMBULUS. 

^Oig.  7.  tit  L  8.  13.  §  8),  or  f^dlommn  (Amm. 
Uaic  ziy.  11.  p.  44,  Bipont)  Of  nich  ettablmh- 
ments  there  were  great  numberB  in  Rome*  for  the 
Romant  do  not  appear  to  have  waahed  at  home 
eren  their  linen  clothes.  (Martial,  xir.  61.)  The 
trade  of  the  fuUen  was  considered  so  important 
that  the  censors^  C.  Flaminius  and  Ij.  Aemilius, 
B.  c.  220,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses 
were  to  be  washed.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xzxt.  57.)  Like 
the  other  principal  trades  in  Rome,  the  Fullones 
iprmed  a  collegium.  (Fabretti,  Inser.  p.  278.)  To 
lai^e  fiirms  a  Killonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in 
which  the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who 
oelonged  to  the  fomUia  rtutica,  (Varro,  /I.  R.  I 
16.) 

The  fullo  wns  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession  ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  gannent  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceired,  he  was  Dable  to  an  action  at  localo  ;  to 
which  action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  gannent 
was  injured.  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  13.  §  6 ;  s.  60.  §2; 
12  tit  7. 8.  2.)  Woollen  garments,  which  had  been 
once  washed,  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable 
than  they  were  previously  (Petron.  80;  Lamprid. 
IleUogab.  26)  ;  hence  Martial  (z.  11)  speaks  of  a 
toga  hta  terque  quaterque  as  a  poor  present 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Theophr.  Char. 
10;  Athen.  zi.  p.  582,  d. ;  Pollux,  vii.  39, 40, 41.) 
The  word  vXCpttw  denoted  the  washing  of  linoi, 
and  Kvai^^tw  or  Tva^vciv  the  washing  of  woollen, 
slothes.  (Enstath.  ad  Od,  xxiv.  148.  p.  1956.  41.) 

(SchOttgen  AntkptUaiet  Triiwrae  ek  FuJlomiat^ 
Tnj.  ad  Rhen.  1727  ;  Beckmann,  Hiti,  oflwom- 
tioiu  and  Discoveries,  voL  ill  p.  266,  &c,  tiansl. : 
Becker,  Cfallua,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Ac,  CharUd^ 
ToL  il  p.  408.) 

FULLO'NICA.     FFuLio.] 

FUNA'LE  (4rffo^ae,  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  10),  a  link, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  torch  [Fax],  but 
made  of  pi^yms  and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  wax. 
Cyirg.  Aon,  I  727  ;  Servius,  ad  toe.;  Hor.  Conn. 
iiL  26.  7;  VaL  Max.  iil  6.  §  4.)  It  was  indeed, 
as  Antipater  describes  it,  **a  light  coated  with 
wax  **  {XaiKttds  Kfipox^Ttgp,  Bnmdc,  Anal,  ii.  1 1 2 ; 
Jacobs,  ad  he).  For  this  reason  it  was  also  called 
eerrnu.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  monument 
of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Padua. 
(Pignor.  De  Senit,  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
they  were  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
and  were  lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn.  (Antipater, 
kc;  Macrok  SaL  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUa    [CuRRua  p.  379,  b.] 

FUNA'MBULUS  (Ka\o€dTTis  <rxotyo€dTrit\ 
a  rope-dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight 
rope  was  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  (Hor.  Epiti.  ii.  1. 210; 
Terent  Hecyr.  ProL  4. 34  ;  Jnv.  iil  80;  Bulenger, 
de  TkeaL  i.  42.)  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations  {Ant,  d^Erool. 
7*.  iii.  p.  160 — 165),  firom  which  the  figures  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected,  the  performers 
phiced  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful 
and  sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  charac- 
ten  of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary 
beings.  Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold 
the  tnyrstts,  which  may  have  s^'rvcd  for  a  balancing 
pole    two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and 
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one  on  the  lyre :  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into 
vessels  of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their 
heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intoided 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  &lling.  The  emperor 
Antoninus,  in  consequence  of  the  £sll  of  a  boy, 
caused  feather-beds  ipuUitraa)  to  be  laid  under  the 
rope  to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents. 
(Capitol.  M,  Anton.  1 2.)  One  of  the  most  difficult 
exploits  was  running  down  the  rope  (Sueton.  JVsro, 
1 1)  at  the  condnsion  of  the  perfi^tmance.  It  was 
a  strange  attempt  of  Oermanicns  and  of  the  em- 
peror Oalba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the 
rope.  (Plin.  H,  M  viii  2  ;  Sueton.  Cfalb,  6 ;  Sen. 
Epist.  86.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUMA'RIUM.    [ViNUM.] 

FUNDA  ((r^v8<{i^),  a  sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  consisted  in  great 
part  of  slingen  {funditore$j  ff^fyioirfyrat).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  the  sling  appean  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  only  passage  (//. 
xiii.  599)  in  which  the  word  v^Mrti  occurs,  it  is 
used  in  its  original  signification  of  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wan  slingen  had  come 
into  use  ;  for  among  the  other  troops  which  Geloo 
ofiiered  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingen 
(Herod,  vii.  158)  ;  and  that  the  sling  was  then 
known  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  firom  the 
allusion  to  it  by  Aeschylus  {Agam.  982).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingen  in  these  wars.  Am<»g  the  Greeks  the 
Acamanians  in  early  times  attained  to  the  greatest 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  weopon  (Thnc.  il  81); 
and  at  a  later  time  the  Achaeans,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Aginm,  Patree,  and  Dymae,  were  cele- 
brated as  expert  slingers.  The  slings  of  these  Achae- 
ans were  made  of  three  thongs  of  leather,  and  not  of 
one  only,  like  those  of  other  nations.  (Li v.  xxxviiL 
29.)  The  people,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  as  slingen  were  the  natives  of  the  Baleario 
islands.  Their  skill  in  the  xm^  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  firom  the  cireurostance,  that,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothcre  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a  sUng.  ( Veget. 
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diliaMiLl\6; Susb. iiL p.  1 68.)  M«t >!ingi wera 
nude  of  Icetber,  but  th«  Baliaiic  od«  were  Diana- 
bctured  out  afii  kind  of  null.  (Sunb.Jlc.)  The 
tnanaer  inwfaiciitbe  iling  wu  wielded  RisjbeMeD 
ID  IhB  uuezed  figute  (Bortoli,  Ooi  Trtfj.  t.  4S)  of  i 


■oldier  with  a  proTi^on  of  Moue*  in  the  lioiu  af  hia 
pallium,  uid  with  hitann  eitended  id  order  Ui  wbid 
the  iling  about  bt>  head,  (Virg.  Atn,  ii.  6117,  B8B, 
xl  S79.)  BeiidHilonei,  plummet!,  cull.^  y/ant/a 
(fuXvCSllii),  of  a  form  between  acami  and  a]- 
monde,  were  out  in  mouldt  to  be  thrown  with 
ilinga.  (Lncnft.  tL  176  ;  Orii,  ^ffl.  ii.  729,  viL 
778,  liv.  825,  826.)  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Manthon,  and  in  other  porta  nf  Oreece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  in«riptl«iB  and  devicM 
which  they  exhibit,  luchu  thunderbolt!,  the  name! 
of  penona,  and  (he  word  AEBAI,  meaninj;  "  Talie 
this."  (Dodwellt  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1S9— IBl  ; 
Btkkh,  Corp.  Ini.  ToL  i.  p.  311  i  MoramMii,  in 
Zeiltdirift  f^r  die  AlltrtkunuiduHuciyt,  1816, 
p.  782.)  [J.  Y.] 

While  the  aling  waa  a  yaj  ellicHciaiii  and  im- 
portant initrument  of  ancient  warfare,  atanea  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  alu  much  in  uae  both 
nmniig  the  Romant  (Veget.  i.  16.  iL  23)  and  with 
.  nilier  natiana  (ol  werprfriAoi,  Xcn.  HeUtn.  iL  4. 
g  IS).  The  Libyana  carried  no  other  arma  than 
three  ipean  and  a  bag  full  of  alonei.  (Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  49.) 

FUNDITORES.     FFDnnA.! 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  ligniiication  of  tfaii 
word  appesn  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a 
thing  ;  and  ita  elementarr  part  (fiid),  aeema  to  be 
the  aame  ai  that  of  ffvtfli  and  miejtrt',  the  n  in 
fdndua  bemg  naed  to  altengthen  the  ajllable.  The 
conjecCnren  of  the  Latin  writers  aa  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  fundus  may  be  aofely  neglected. 

FundoB  is  often  uied  aa  applied  to  land,  the 
*olid  tubatrtttnm  of  all  man  "a  labonra.  According  to 
FlarentinuB(Dig.SO.  tit.18.  a.  211)  the  term  fundna 

uaage  bad  reilricled  the  name  of  oafu  to  city 
liDuaea,  vitlae  to  rami  hnuaea,  arta  Id  a  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  aper  In  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  /widut  to  oger  cam 
aedifidit,  Tbit  ddinition  of  fundus  may  be  coni- 
pared  with  the  uact  of  that  word  by  Horace,  and 
other  writera.  In  one  passage  (Ep.  i.  2,  47), 
Horace  places  doiniu  and  fundus  in  oppoaition  to 
one  anather,  domai  being  appatently  then  uaed  aa 
eqnimlent  to  aedea. 
The  term  liuidua  oAea  occurred  in  Roman  willi, 


FUNUS. 
and  the  testator  frequently  indiottad  the  linidaa,  to 
which  hia  hut  dispoiitions  referred,  by  tome  name. 
inch  as  Sempronianus,  Seionui',  aometimei  alao, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  amnlry,  aa 
Fiuidui  Trebstianui  qni  eat  in  regione  Atellana. 
(Briuonina,  dt  Formmlit,  m.  80.)  A  fimdni  ca* 
sometnnea  devised  cum  omni  tuid  asisiifLi,  with  ita 
stock  and  implements  of  hnabandiy.  Ocoaionaliy 
a  qneatioD  aroaa  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  word  ii 


the  partis  who  de- 
r.  CDig-33.tit.17. 


rived  thuir  claim  from  a  teelator. 
..  13.) 

Fundus  haa  a  derived  sense  which  6owa  tuily 

enough  from  ita  primary  meaning.  "Fandaa," 
aaysFestus,  "  dicitnr  populua  esse  rei,  quam  alicnat, 
hoc  est  aactor."  [AiFCToR.]  Com^Bre  Plautni, 
TVuum.  Y.  L  7  (fiutdat  potior).  In  thia  aeiua 
**  fiindui  esse "  is  to  confinn  or  latify  a  Uimg ; 
and  in  Gellius  <iix.  8)  there  it  the  eipreasion 
"aentenliao  legisquo  fondns  subicriptorque  fieri." 
[FoanxniTi]  [G.  L.] 

FUNES,     [NiFi«.J 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Homao 
tiineiala,  and  of  the  difierent  riles  and  ceRmonic* 
connected  therewith. 

1.  Onasic.  The  Greeks  attached  on&t  import- 
ance to  the  bnriaj  of  the  dead.  Tbey  believed 
that  souls  could  not  enter  the  Klysian  fieldi  tiU 
their  bodies  had  been  buried  ;  and  accordinglT  wa 
find  the  shade  of  Elpenor  in  the  Odystej  (ii.  6C 
&C.)  eameatlj  imploring  Ulysses  to  bury  his  body. 
Utyaiesalso,  when  in  danger  of  ahipwreck,  dephnee 
that  he  had  not  fallen  before  Troy,  as  he  ahoiild  in 
that  cose  have  obtained  an  hononrable  burial  (Od. 
t.  311.)  So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the 
Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  religious  duly  to 
throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body,  which  a  person 
might  happen  to  find  nnburied  (AeL  Far,  HiH.  v. 
U)  :  and  among  the  Athenians,  those  children  who 
were  released  from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy 
parent!,  were  nevertheless  bound  to  bury  Ihem  l^ 
one  of  Solon's  Uws.  {Aesch.  o.  Timan.  p.  40.) 
The  n^lecl  of  burying  one's  relatives  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave  charge  against 
the  mraal  character  of  a  man  (Dem.  c  Ariilog. 
i.  p.  787. 2  i  Lys.  e.  PhiL  p.  883,  e.  Aleii.  p.  689), 
since  the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the 
dead  was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  imi- 
versal   hiw  of  the  Greeks.      Sophodt*  repRsenta 


to  bury  the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynekea, 
which  Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded 
to  be  left  unburicd.  The  common  eipreSMons  for 
the  timeral  rites,  t^  JLiiua,  n<fu/ca  or  mfu^if/uni, 
^poiritKorra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a 
legal  and  moral  claim  to  burial 

The  common  customa  connected  with  a  Gioek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  Irestise  dt 
LkHi  (c.  id,  he,  vol  iL  p.  926.  ed.  Heiti)  ;  and 
there  ia  no  reason  for  lupposiog  that  they  dilfer 
much  from  thoae  which  were  practised  in  earlier 
timea.  After  a  pcison  was  dead,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus,  called 
innUii  [DAN.ica],  with  which  he  might  pay  the 
Hodea.     The  body  was  then  washed 


i  aooinled  with  petfiuned  oil  and  the  head  waa 
>«-ned  with  the  dowen  which  happened  to  be  in 
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cold  on  tK«  pABsage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked 
by  OrbeniB :  this  garment  appears  to  hare  been 
usually  white.  (IL  xriiL  868  ;  Artemiod.  Oneiroer. 
ii.  3.)  These  duties  were  not  perfimned  by  hired 
persons,  like  the  pcUmctaret  among  the  Romans, 
but  by  the  women  of  the  feunily,  upon  whom  the  care 
of  the  corpse  always  derolred.  (Isaeus,  de  PkUod. 
ier.  p.  143,  flb  Ciron,  her,  p.  209.) 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (irpd^trif,  irporl- 
9«<F^cu )  on  a  bed  (atA/i^),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (irpo<rice- 
^>d\aioif)  for  supporting  the  head  and  back.   (Lys. 
e.  Erato$tk  p.  395.)    It  is  said  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  originally  placed 
outside  the   liouse   (SchoL  ad  Ariiopk,  LysUtr, 
611)  ;  but  at  Athens  we  know  it  was  placed  in- 
side, by  one  of  Solon^b  laws.   (Denu  o.  MaecarL 
p.  1071.)    The  object  of  this  formal  irpMtais  was 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died 
naturally,  and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to 
him.  (Pollux,  TiiL  65.)   Pbto  (Leg,  xiL  9.  p.  959) 
assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and  says, 
that  the  body  ought  (mly  to  be  kept  in  the  house 
so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  fact 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed  painted 
earthen  ressels,  called  \iiKv6oi    (Aristoph.  Eed, 
1032,  996\  which  were  also  buried   with  the 
oorpse  ;  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  the  coffins  given  by  Bdttiger  (  Vageng. 
title-page)  and  Stackelb^(Z>M  OrdberderHeUmm^ 
pL  8).     Great  numbers  of  these  painted  vases  have 
been  found  in  modem  times ;  and  they  have  been 
of  great  use  in  explaining  many  matters  connected 
with  antiquity.    A  honey-cake,  called  fwXtTrovro, 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  Cerberus, 
was  also  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  (Aristoph. 
Lsftistr.  601,  with  Schol. ;  compare  Virg.  Aen,  vL 
4  i  9.)    Before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water  was  placed, 
called  S<rrp€Utoy^  &p9<i\»o9  or  iip9di^tow,  in  order  that 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  house  mi^ht  purify 
themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  their  persons. 
(Aristoph.  EeeL  1033  ;  Pollux,  viil  65  ;  Hesych. 
g.  V.  'Ap8.)  ThereUitives  stood  around  the  bed,  the 
women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rending  their 
garments  and  tearing  their  hair.     (Lucian.  Ih.  12.) 
Solon  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  (Plut  Sol, 
12.  21),  but  his  regulations  on  the  subject  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  observed.     It  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice  victims  before 
carrying  out  tne  dead ;  but  this  custom  was  not 
observi^  in  the  time  of  Pbto.  {Mm,  p.  315.)    No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relations  {ivrhs  hfcr^tai&y)^  were  allowed  to  be 
present  while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.     (Dem, 
c  MacarL  p.  1071.) 

On  the  day  after  the  wp^dccrtr,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  {U^opi^ 
ixKOfu^)  for  burial,  early  in  the  morning  and  be- 
fore sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears 
to  have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Dem.  L  e.;  Antiph.  de  Chor.  p.  782  ;  Cic  de 
Leg.  iL  26.)  A  burial  soon  after  death  was  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasing  to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find 
the  shade  of  Patrodus  saying  to  Achilles  {IL  xxiiL 

71). 

Oiiirr«  /M  Srri  Tix'^rrei^  wvAar  IS^ao  irep^o'o». 

(Compare  Xen.  Mem,  i  2.  §  53.)    In  some  places 

it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  bury  the  dead  on 

the  day  following  death.   (Callim.  Ejngr,  15 ;  Diog. 

La&t  i.   122.)     The  men  walked  before   the 
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^55 


corpse  and  the  women  behind.  (Dem.  I,  0.)  The 
funeral  procession  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hired  mourners  (J^/nry^oQ,  who  appear  to  have 
been  usuaDy  Carian  women,  though  Plato  speaks 
of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played  mourn- 
ful tunes  on  the  flute.  (Phit  Leg,  vil  9.  p.  800  ; 
HesycL  &  «.  Kop(rai ;  Pollux,  iv.  75.) 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burnt  Lucian 
(7&.  21)  says  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Per- 
sians bury  their  dead ;  but  modem  writers  are 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
usual  practice.  Wachsmuth  says  that  in  historical 
times  the  dead  were  always  buried  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  correct  Thus  we  find  that 
Socrates  speaks  of  his  body  being  either  burnt  or 
buried  (Plat  Phaed,  p.  1 15)  ;  the  body  of  Timoleon 
was  bumt  (Plut  TimoL  39),  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopoemen.  (Id.  P^«2bp.21.)  The  word  ^idrrciy 
is  used  in  connection  with  either  mode  ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  ashes  after  burning,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  words  Koitiv  and  ^ian^iv 
used  together.  (Dionys.  Aid,  Rom,  v.  48.)  The 
proper  expression  for  interment  in  the  earth  is 
KaroffdrrttVy  whence  we  find  Socrates  speaking  of 
T^  o'&fia  fl  Koifievov  ^  KoeroptrrrSfAtvav.  In  Homer 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burnt  (7Z.  xxiiL  127, 
&c,  xxiv.  787,  &C.)  ;  but  interment  was  also  used 
in  very  ancient  times.  Cicero  {de  Leg,  ii.  25)  says 
that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones  of  Ores- 
tes being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.  (Herod,  i.  68 ; 
compare  Pint  SoL,  10.)  The  dead  were  commonly 
buried  among  the  Spartans  (Plut  Lye,  27  ;  com- 

rreThucyd.  L  134)  and  the  SKcyonians  (Pans.  iL  7. 
3)  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  jffactice  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  coffins 
in  modem  times,  which  have  evidently  not  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fireu  Both  buming  and 
burying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  different  periods  ;  till  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put  an  end  to  the 
former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  bumt  on  piles  of 
wood,  called  wvftcd.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top  ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
bum  with  the  corpse  animals  and  even  captives  or 
skves.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
also  twelve  active  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  bumt 
with  those  of  his  friend.  {IL  xxiii.  165,  &c)  Oils 
and  perfumes  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames 
When  the  pyre  was  bumt  down,  the  remains  of 
the  fire  were  quenched  with  wine,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones.  {IL  xxiv.  791.) 
The  bones  were  then  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  sometimes  made  of 
gold.    {Od,  xxiv.  71,  &c.) 

The  corpses,  which  were  not  burnt,  w^ere  buried 
in  cofiins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
<ropoij  ir^cAoi,  Xi}ko(,  Ailfcoices,  8/wirai,  though 
some  of  these  names  are  also  applied  to  the  ums 
in  which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were 
made  of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of 
baked  clay  or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  StackeU 
berg  {Die  Grdber  der  HeUenen^  pL  7, 8).    The  pre  • 
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cpding  wooJml  eontami  two  of  the  i 
kind  ;  tha  GgoTB  in  tba  middle  ia  the  w 

Tbc  dead  were  oniall;  buried  ouUic 
n  it  wu  Ihoughl  that  their  pteience  in  me  cii; 
bnwght  pollution  to  the  liTiog.  At  Atheni  the 
dead  were  fonnerlj  buried  in  their  own  housea 
(Plat  Atm.  L  &),  but  in  hiilorical  linielnone  were 
nllowed  to  be  buried  wlihia  (ha  dtj.  (Cic  ad 
Font.  St.  IS.  £3.)  Lycornu,  in  order  to  remoTe 
all  lapentition  ropecting  the  preiencfl  of  Iho  dead, 
allowed  or  buHat  in  Sparta  (Flut.  I^c  27);  and 
at  Megara  bIw  the  dead  were  buried  within  the 
town.     (Paul.  L  43.  8  2.) 

Periona  who  poaKiaed  tandi  iti  Attica  ware  fre- 
qoentlf  huried  in  them,  and  we  Iherelbre  read  of 
tomba  in  the  fielda.  <Dom.  b.  Eatry.  p.  1 159  ; 
Donat.  ail  Ter.  Em.  ProL  10.)  ToDibl,  however, 
were  moit  tequently  btiiit  hj  the  aide  of  roadi  and 
near  the  gatei  of  the  citj.  Thu*  the  tomh  of  Thu- 
Cfdidet  wai  near  tbe  Mdiliao  gals  (Pani.  i.  2a. 
j  1 1)  J  but  the  mutt  common  placa  ot  burial  wai 
ontatde  of  the  Itonlangate,  near  the  nud  leading  to 
the  Peiraeeui,  which  gate  wai  for  that  r^uon  called 
the  burial  gale.  {'Hptoi  vi^Xoj,  Etym,  Muff,  and 
Harpocr.  t.v.;  Thoophr.  Ov.  14.)  Tho«j  who 
had  Men  ia  battle  were  buried  at  tha  public  ei- 
penae  in  the  outer  Ceiaraejcui,  on  tfae  road  leading 
to  the   Academia.     (Thoc  iL  34  ;  Paui.  I  29. 

M.) 

The  toTobi  were  regarded  aa  private  prop'Tty, 
and  belonged  excluiively  to  the  familiea  whoae  re- 
latives had  been  buried  in  them.  (Dem.  c  KuLuL 
p.  1307,  e,  Macarl.  p.  1077  i  Cic.  <to  Ltg.  ii.  26.) 

Tomba  were  calle4  ftfiaoi,  Tif^oi,  /u^/iaro, 
unititla,  (T^fiaTO.  Many  of  these  were  only 
mounda  of  earth  or  atonea  (;i^e£^iaTa,  icoAwfai. 
Tu/i<oi),  Othen  ware  bnilt  of  ilonc,  and  frequently 
ornamented  with  great  taite.  Some  of  Ibo  moat 
remarkable  Greek  tomha  are  thoae  which  hava 
been  difcovered  in  Lyciaby  SirC.  Fellowa.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antiphellua  the  tomba  are  very 
nuineroui.  They  nil  hove  Olrel!  inKripliona,  which 
»ra  generally  much  deitroyed  by  the  dnmp  ica 
air.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Fcllowa-g 
w^'rk  iExeuni-M  in  Am  Minor,  p.  21 9),  containa 
ona  of  iheac  tomba,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
f!Tue[«]  appesraoce  of  the  whole. 


FUNUa 
At  Xanthna  the  tomba  an  atill 
They  an  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cnttii^  away, 
the  tvck,  leaving  the  tomba  itaading  like  woika  of 
unilpture.  (A.  p.22U.}  The  aame  it  tha  caiie  at 
TelmeHui,  where  they  are  cat  out  of  the  rock  in 
the  fonn  of  lemplea.  They  are  genorally  approached 
by  tteps,  and  the  coliimni  of  the  portico  aland  ont 

ttle  i  they  are  uauatly  about 


I  feef  ii. 


9t  by  twelve 


have  been  placed.  (/&  p.  245.) 

Some  Greek  tomba  were  bnill  under  ground,  and 
called  ijT^f)*'  {iriytLta  or  iii6ym}.  They  cor- 
rrapond  to  the  Roman marfitoru.    {Petran.e.  111.) 

At  Athena  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  aaually 
buried  m  Iho  earth  ;  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
mtennent  wet  not  mittked  hy  any  monument  (Cie^ 
de  Lag,  iL  25.)  Afterwardi,  however,  ao  muck 
expense  wai  incnrred  in  the  erection  of  monomenta 
to  the  deceued,  (hat  it  wai  provided  by  one  of 
Solon'a  hiwa,  thai  no  ona  ahould  erect  a  monument 
which  could  not  bo  completed  by  ten  men  in  the 
coune  of  three  days.  (/if.  ii.  26.)  This  law,  how- 
ever, doea  not  teem  to  have  been  alticUy  obKrved. 
We  nrad  of  one  monument  which  coat  twenty-Eve 
minaa  (Lys.  c.  Dirtg.^p.  NO.S),  and  of  another  which 
coat  more  than  two  talenla.  (Dem.  c  Slcpi.  L 
p.  1125,  15.)  Demetrius  Fhalereut  also  attempted 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbidding  tbe 

eubiu  iu  height.   (Cic.  J.c) 

The  monunienta  erected  over  the  gtuvea  of  per- 
soni  were  usually  of  four  kinda :  1.  or^Aoi,  pitUia 
or  upright  atone  tahleta ;  2.  alonf,  colomna  i  3. 
fotSia  or  ^p0B,  amall  buildinga  in  tha  form  of  tem- 
ple* ;  and  4.  Tpdrifai,  flat  tquare  itonea,  called  bj 
Cicero  (L  c)  dhmtu.  The  term  srqAai  k  aomv- 
times  applied  to  all  kioda  of  funenl  monument*, 
but  properly  dcsigiulei  upright  stone  tablet*,  which 


iiiially  f 
ilk-d  /TiBi)iia.     Thcsi 


ft^qoently 

the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackct- 
berg  (pi.  3).  The  ahape  of  the  tiiSiitui,  however, 
differcdi  among  tlio  SIcyoniaua  it  waa 


in  the  shape  of  the  irrii  ocjattigium  [FASTiOtO], 
which  I*  pUeed  ov«  the  extremity  of  ateai^ 
Tito  Kiwct,  or  columiii,  wen  of  niimu  fbna& 


The  time  in  the  following  woodent  Me  tnlcen  ftom 
Stuketbei^  (pL  U,  46)  ud  Millin  (/'«.  A  Fata 
^■/.TuLiLpLSI.) 
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•wnddling'  ctotbei,  and  treated  like  nev-lwiii  in- 
&Dti^  (Hctjch.  f.  r. ,-  PluL  Qtaat.  Rain.  £.) 
After  tha  funeral  >rtu  ottt  the  nlatiTei  partook 
'  B  fait,  which  wai  ailed  npfSturrav  or  nxpi. 
^jmn.  (Loeian,  Ih.  c.  24  ;  Cit  ito  £>y.ii.25.) 
Thi«  fnut  wu  alnyi  giren  at  the  hnuie  of  tbe 
namt  relatiTe  of  the  deaSKd.  Tbna  the  relativei 
of  thoK  who  had  &11en  at  the  l»Hle  of  Chaeronna 
partook  of  the  -wtpiticwroii  at  the  honte  of  Demo- 

nlL     (Dem,  pro  Conm.  n  321.  15.)     Tli«e  fean* 
an  freqoe.   "  -         -  ■ 


The  followhig  example  nf  an  Afif^i  which  iialw 
taken  from  Stadtdbci^  (pL  1)  trill  gire  a  genenl 
ida  of  mimuinenla  of  thu  kind.  Aiutiher  iif^r 
u  giToi  in  tha  coune  of  tliii  acticle  (p.  556,  >.). 


nupiitnivtr,  ii  taken  from  the  Mamara  Oam.  I 
b.G2.ND.135.  AiimilareiainpleofnnplBiiitvor 

i*  gifen  at  the  begimung  of  Hobhoiue't  TVnveb. 

(Compan  HUller,  AniiM.  drr  KvuL,  %  42S.  2.) 


The  idacriptiau  npon  theae  fhnend  monument 
■luallT  cuatam  the  naow  of  tha  decsued  penan 
and  that  ot  the  dcmiu  to  which  be  belonged,  ■ 
weU  a>  &Hiiena7  •""  ■««>"<  <^  ^^  >i<^  > 
work  on  nch  maamneata,  entitled  Hip)  HrTifutrir 
wai  wtittco  br  Diodoni*  Pctiegetea.  (PluL  Tim 
32.) 

OiatioBl  in  praiie  of  the  dead  were  umetime 
pronoannd ;  bat  Solon  ordained  that  nich  Diatiim 
(honld  be  cmfined  to  peraont  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  InneraL  (Cic  de  Imj.  iL  26.)  In 
tbe  hemic  age*  games  were  cclebraii-d  at  tbe  fune- 
ral of  ■  great  nsn,  a*  in  the  ou*  of  Patroclui  {R. 

been  anaJ  in  the  hinoriol  timcg. 

All  penona  who  had  been  eiiffflged  in  fanera!i 
were  caaaidsed  poUnted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temple!  of  the  goda  till  ibey  had  been  pnrified. 
Tb«e  psaooi  who  were  reported  to  have  di^  in 
foreign  eoontriea,  and  whoae  fiuieral  ritei  had  been 
peiunaed  in  their  own  dliei,  were  aUled  iirrtpi- 
rvT/tm  and  9n/rtp6w9Tt*oi  if  they  were  alive,  Snch 
paaoua  wete  conaideied  impure,  and  could  onlj  be 
ddirand  bom  thsr  imparitj  b;  being  dnn  ' 


t'l  hcsdiiniualt;  placed,  which 


la  intended  to  represent  d«th  aa  a  JDumev. 
g  woodcut,  which  repretenli  a  nplSf . 


Tba 


On  tbe  aecond  day  after  tbe  fiuieml  a  sacrtflca 
to  the  d«d  WM  offered,  tailed  TptrB.  Pollux  (viii, 
146)  e^umpTateB,  in  order,  all  the  Hacrificea  and 
ceremonies  which  followed  the  funeml,— rfifra, 
lmeTa,TftiuiiSti,lraylr/utra,x'<^  Aristophanca 
{Lymtr.  611,  with  SchoL)  allude*  to  the  Tplro. 
The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the  dead  wai 
on  the  ninth  dajr,  lallcd  fi'nn'ii  or  frura.  (Aeschin. 
e.  fXaijA.  p.  617 ;  laaeni,  de  Cirox.  itral.  p.  224.) 
The  DIDttming  for  tbe  dead  appears  to  have  lolled 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  ^neird  (LyLda  catd. 
EraL  p.  16),  on  which  day  sacrifices  were  again 
offeied.  (HaipocrsL  i.  e.  rptaxit.)  At  Sparta  iha 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  daya. 
(Pint  Ljfc.  27.)  Dnring  the  time  of  mourning  it 
was  coniideied  indecornni  for  the  rtlativeo  of  the 
deceased  to  appear  in  pnblic  (Aachin.  e.  C^y-I. 
pp.  46!1,  469) ;  Ihey  wen  accuitouied  to  wear  a 
black  dieat  (Enrip.  Hda:  lOST,  Ipiig.  AA  U3S; 
ItacBS,  de  KicoUr.  her.  p.  71  ;  Pint.  Feriat.  38^ 
and  in  ancient  dmea  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  {U\iK>iU!mtti«7iTflpiat,hetchy\.C3io^pLl.) 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  lainily  lo 
which  diey  belonged  with  (he  giealest  care,  and 
were  regarded  as  among  tbe  Btmngest  ties  which 
allAched  a  man  to  his  native  land.  (AeschyL  Pm. 
403{  Lyeuig.  cZncr.  p.  Ul.)  In  IheDocimasia 
of  the  Athenian  archnns  it  was  always  a  lubjecl 
of  inquiry  whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repaif 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestoia.  (Xen.  Mem.  iL  2. 
%  13.)  On  cslain  days  the  tombs  were  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  oflerings  were  made  to  the  dead, 
consisting  of  gariands  of  flowers  and  various  olhtr 
things ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  AescbjL  Ftn, 
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609.  Ac,  da^.  B6,  &c  Tha  let  of  offering 
thcso  presenu  wa>  called  Irar/ICtir,  and  the  offer- 
inga  theniieJ''i!i  inr^latiaTo^  or  nion  coinmcmly 
XnaL  Sach  offeciagi  at  the  tombi  an  repnunUd 
upon  iRsny  \4iiiiiBai,  or  painl«d  vue* ;  of  which  u 
eiiinple  u  givcD  in  the  following  woodcut.  (Mlllin, 
Petm.  dt  I'aau,  toI.  iL  pi.  27.)  The  tomb  ii  built 
In  the  form  of  ■  lempte  (4p^)i  «nd  upon  it  ii  > 
Tepcneiilation  of  the  deccued.  (See  olu  Stukal- 
berg,  pL  41 — 16,  and  Milliu,  ToL  ii  pL  33.  S8,  br 
further  example*.) 


!??r..'^ 


kind, 


eatcd  o: 


the  binh-day  of  the  decea»ed.  The  Hxiaia  were 
pcohablj  offeringi  on  the  aiinivermrjr  of  the  dny  of 
the  death ;  though,  according  to  nme  writen,  the 

(.fi.  Viriiu,:  OiammU.  Bekic  p.  231.)  Meoli 
wece  alto  pretented  to  Ihc  dead  and  burnt.  (Lucian, 
CmiUmpl.  22.  vol.  L  p.  fil9,  ed.  Beiu.  j  Je  Mm. 
Oad.li.  p.  687  ;  ARemiod.  Onaroa:  ir.  81.) 

Certain  crimiokli,  who  were  pot  to  death  by  the 
■tal«,  vera  alto  deprived  of  tbe  righti  of  burin), 
which  WB*  (oiwdered  u  an  additioiial  pnniih- 
■nent.  Then  were  placea,  both  at  Athen*  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bsdici  of  >uch  criminali 
were  cait  (PluL  Tbn.  22 ;  Thuc.  L  134.)  A 
pcrion  who  hud  commiltcd  luicide  wa<  not  dcpriTed 
of  burinl,  but  the  hand  with  which  he  had  Icilled 
hiuuetf  mu  cut  off  and  buried  by  itielf.  <A«chin. 
c.  Q-a.  pp.  636,  637.)  The  bodiei  of  thiH  per- 
■ont  who  bad  been  itruck  by  lightning  tfere  n- 
gnrded  a*  Bscred  (Iipol  rtKpol)  ;  they  were  never 
buried  with  oihcri  (En[ip..^9ipt.93£],but  uwially 
on  the  ipot  where  (hey  had  been  itnick.  (Acte- 
miod.  Otuiner.  iL  9.  p.  146  ;  Bidxht^l.) 

2.  Rohan.  When  a  Roman  wu  at  the  point 
of  death,  hi)  neaie*t  relation  prewnt  endeaiound 
tn  catch  the  last  breath  with  hi»  mouth.  (Virg. 
Am.  ir.  634  ;  Cic  Verr.  t.  4£,)  The  ring  wu 
taken  o<f  the  finger  of  the  dying  penon  (Suet.  Tib. 
73) ;  and  u  Boin  ai  he  woi  dead  his  ejei  and 
mouth  were  doted  by  the  neoreit  ichttlan  (Virg. 
Ae».  ii.  487  :  Lucon,  iiL  740),  who  called  upon 
the  deceated  by  name  {iv^mafe,  coKdamarv)^  ex- 
cliHiniug*aMotni&,  (Ovid,  TMrf.  iiL  3.  43,  JVi* 
I.  62,  Fan.  iv.  852 ;  Cololl.  cL  1 0.)  The  corp«e 
nai  Ihcn  wuhed,  and  anointed  with  oil  and  per- 
fumci  by  ilavea,  called  PiMauiOTtt,  who  belnnged 
to  th;  £iUnaru,  or  nndcrtakert,  called  by  the 
Gieelii  Hjtpofttrrat    {Dig.  14.  lit  3.  ■.  £.  §8.) 


PUNU& 

The  LlU^narii  appmr  to  baie  been  ao  oiled  be- 
caoie  the;  dwelt  neat  the  temple  of  Venn*  Libitino, 
where  all  thing*  requiiite  for  funenli  were  Krfd. 
(Senec  dt  aeuf.  iL  38  ;  PlaL  Qaaeil.  Ran.  S3  ; 
LiT.  ilL21  ;  Plut.  Num.  12.)  Hence  we  find  the 
■ipieuioM  viian  Liliiiaam  and  enader*  LiU^inam 
uied  in  the  lenae  of  eicnping  death.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iiL  3D.  6  1  Jut.  lii.  132.)  At  thii  temple  an  ac- 
count (rufio,  epiemtrii)  waa  kept  of  those  who  died, 
and  a  imall  itun  wsi  paid  for  the  regiilratton  of 
their  name*.     (Suet.  fitr.  39  ;  Diony*.  Ani.  Rom. 

iT.  la.) 


A  niBll  D 
ir[>ie,iD 


lin  wai  then  placed  in  the  nioath  of 
order  to  pay  the  fenynian  ui  Hadei 

),  and  the  body  wai  laid  out  on  a 
couch  in  the  leiUbule  of  the  houie,  with  iU  feet 
toward!  the  door,  and  dresied  in  the  beat  robe 
which  the  deeeawd  had  worn  when  alire.  Oidi- 
nary  citiieni  were  dreued  in  ■  white  tofim  and 
magitCrate*  in  their  official  robe*.  (Jut.  iiL  172  ; 
LiT.  luiT.  7  t  Suet.  A'er.  50.)  If  tbe  deeoued 
had  received  a  crown  while  alire  a*  a  rewnrd  for 
hii  bnnety,  il  waa  now  placed  on  hit  h«d  (Cic 
•/•  L^.  ii.  24)  ;  and  the  couch  on  which  he  wai 
laid  WD*  aonietimei  covered  with  Itavea  and  flawen. 
A  branch  of  eypre**  va*  rI*o  luually  placed  at  tha 
door  of  the  hou*e,  if  he  wai  a  penon  of  ccnis- 
quence.  (Lucan.  iiL  442  ;  Hor.  OinLii.  14.  23.) 
Funeral*  were  uiuully  called  /iniiii  jtata  or 
eiiegiiiiu  :  tbe  latter  term  wat  generally  applied  la 
the  funeral  proceition  { poii^io  fimibrit).  There 
wen  two  kind!  of  Fnnemli,  public  and  private  ;  of 
which  the  former  wai  called /iiinu  poUicHi  (Tacit. 
Awi.  Ti.  II)  or  ndativam,  becaiuethe  people  were 
invited  to  it  by  a  herald.  (Feiuu,  t.  e.  ;  Cic.  dt 
Leg.  iL24)i  the  Ealler /aat  foottam  (Orid,  ^r^ 
i.  3.  22),  (RHi/a/ifiwit  (Suet.  tier.  33),  orpfeAnan. 
A  penon  appcan  to  hare  uiually  left  a  i 


bom  the  property  w 
\  will,  upon  hit  relation*  aMording  to 
lo  the  property.     (Dig.  1 


13.)     The  eippuK*  of  the 


decided  by  an  arbiter  according 
property  and  rank  of  the  deeea»ed  (Dig.  L  e.\ 
whence  atiitna  i<  need  to  itgnify  the  funeral  ex- 
peniei.  (Cicpro  Ccdno,  37,  ;»it  Red.  u  Sen.  7,  In 
Pit.  9.)  The  following  dscription  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  funeral  was  etoductadappUe*  itricllj  only 
--  the  funeral*  of  the  great  j  """" ' 


ould  nc 


All  funeral*  in  ancient  time*  were  performed  at 
night  (Serv,  ad  Virg.  Am.  i\.  143  ]  Iiidor.  iL  2, 
II.  1 0),  but  aFtrrwardi  the  poor  only  were  buried 
at  night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
funend  procesiion.  (Festui,  *.  v.  Vttpai;  SueC 
Don.  17i  Dionjf^  i«,  40.)  The  corpw  wai anlRlly 
carried  out  of  the  hovae  [t^irtbatv)  on  the  eighth 
dny  artct  death.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  At^  v.  G4.) 
The  order  of  the  fiinera]  procession  wai  regulated 
by  a  penon  called  Dewignater  or  Domiiuu  FuMerit^ 
who  was  attended  by  liclon  dressed  in  black. 
CDoBMadTer.Adtlpli.i.'i.Ti  Cic  cb  £^.  ii.24; 
Hor.  Ep.  I  7.  6.)     It  wa*  headed  by  muiiciant  of 

mournful  itiain*  (Cic  Ibid.  iL  23  ;  Ocll.  ii.  2), 
and  next  came  mcuming  women,  called  Prai^iait 
(Featni,  a  r.),  who  were  hired  t«  Ument  and  ting 


PONUS, 

th«  funenl  aong  {namia  or  fetsw)  in  pnuae  of  the 
deceased.  Tbeie  were  tometiinefl  followed  by 
players  and  buffiwns  (jmrniA,  hi8trumea\  of  whom 
one,  called  Attkimimm^  represented  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions^ 
(Suet.  Fe9>.  Id.)  Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the 
deceased  had  liberated,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty 
(piieatt)  ;  the  number  of  whom  was  occasionally 
▼eij  great,  since  a  master  sometimes  liberated  aU 
his  s&vea,  in  his  will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp 
of  his  finieraL  (Dionys.  iv.  24  ;  compare  Lir. 
xzzriii.  55.)  Before  the  corpse  persons  walked 
wearing  waxen  masks  [Imago],  representmg  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased,  and  clothed  in  the  official 
dresses  of  those  whom  they  represented  (Polyb. 
Ti.  53  ;  Plin.  H.N.  zzxr.  2) ;  and  there  were  iJso 
carried  before  the  corpse  the  crowns  or  militaiy  re> 
wards  which  the  deceased  had  gained.  (Cic  de 
Lv.  vu  24.) 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  coach  (Jactica\  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretntm  (Vano,  de  JAmg,  Lot 
▼.  166)  or  Capubu  (Festoa, «.  v.)  was  nsnally  given; 
but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of  shiTcs  were 
carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  w  coffin,  called 
SamdapSa,  (Mart  iL  81,  viiL  75.  14 ;  Juv.  viii 
175;  «t?ttarva,Hor.iSbtL8.  9.)  T\ie  ScmdapUa 
was  carried  by  bearers,  called  Vetpoe  or  VetpUlonea 
(Suet  Doin.  17 ;  Hart  i  31.  48),  because,  ac- 
cording  to  Festus  («.  o.),  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  {vetperthio  iempore\  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.  (Suet  JuL  84.)  They  were 
often  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relar 
tions  of  the  deceased  (Yaler.  Max.  viL  1.  §  1  ;  Hor. 
SaL  iL  8.  56),  and  sometimes  on  those  of  hisfreed- 
men.  (Pexs.  iiL  106.)  Julius  Caesar  was  carried 
by  the  magistrates  (Suet  JvL  -84),  and  Augustus 
by  the  senators.  (Id.  Avg,  100 ;  Tacit  Amu  L  8.) 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning  ;  his  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
ptactice  of  both.  (Plut  Qnaed.  Rom.  14.)  They 
often  nttexed  loud  hunentations,  and  the  women  beat 
their  breasts  and  tore  their  cheeks,  though  this  was 
fcvbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Mulierei  gena* 
me  radwdo^  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  23.)  If  the  deceased 
was  of  illustrioas  rank,  the  funeral  procession  went 
through  the  fbmm  (Dionys.  iv.  40),  and  stopped  be- 
fbie  uie  rostra,  when  a  funeral  oration  (kaukUio) 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.  (Dionysi 
V.  17;  CicpnMii.  13,<<0Orat  iL84  ;  SuetJiH^. 
84,  At^  100.)  This  practice  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity among  the  Romans,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Publicola, 
who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  his 
colleague  Brutus.  (Plut  PvUie.  9  ;  Dionys.  v.  1 7.) 
Women  also  were  honoured  by  funeral  orations. 
(Cic.  de  OrtU.  iL  11  ;  Suet  JuL  26,  CaL  10.) 
From  the  forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
city.     (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  23.) 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead  (Plin.  H.  N.  viL  55),  though  they  also 
early  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing, which  IS  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  L  e.)  Burning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  general  till  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
puUic ;  Marios  was  buried,  and  Sulla  was  the  first 
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of  the  0>inelian  gens  whose  body  was  burned. 
(Cic.  ibk  iL  22.)  Under  the  empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread  (Minuc.  Felix,  p. 
327,  ed.  OuzeL  1672),  so  that  it  had  fidlen  into 
disuse  in  the  fourth  century.  (Macrob.viL  7.)  Per- 
sons struck  by  lightning  were  not  burnt,  but  buried 
on  the  spot,  which  was  called  BidetOal,  and  was 
considered  sacred.  [Bidbktal.]  Children  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burnt,  but 
buried  in  a  pkce  called  Suggrtmdariwn.  (Plin. 
JS.  H.  viL  15  ;  Juv.  xv.  140 ;  Fulgent  de  priec. 
Serm.  7«)  Those  who  were  buried  were  placed  in 
a  coffin  (area  or  loailus\  which  was  frequently 
made  of  stone  (Valer.  Max.  L  1.  §  12 ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir,  llL  42),  and  sometimes  of  the  Assian 
stone,  which  came  firom  Assos  in  Troas,  and  which 
consumed  all  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeth,  in  40  days  (Plin.  H.  N.  iL  98,  xxxri.  27), 
whence  it  was  called  Saroqpkagtu,  This  name  was 
in  course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or 
tomb.  (Juv.  X.  172  ;  Dig.  34.  tit  1.  s.  18.  §  5  ; 
Orelli,  Inaer.  No.  194,  4432,  4554.) 

The  corpse  was  burnt  on  a  pile  of  wood  (/>Sfrts 
or  rqgui).  Serrius  (ad  Virg.  Aem,  xL  185)  thus 
defines  the  difference  between  pgra  and  rogue, 
*^  Pyra  est  lignorum  congeries ;  rogue,  cum  jam 
ardere  coeperit,  dicitur."  This  pile  was  built  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  whence 
we  find  it  called  ara  tepuleri  (Viig.  Aen.  vL  177) 
and  /unerU  ara.  (Orid,  TritL  iiL  13.  21.)  The 
sides  of  the  pile  were,  aocordbg  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolished  (Cic  de 
Leg.  iL  23) ;  but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark 
leaves.  (Virg.  Aeu,  vi.  215.)  Cypress  trees  wen 
sometimes  placed  before  the  pile.  (Virg.  Ovid,  /.  c. ; 
SiL  Ital.  X.  535.)  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse 
was  placed,  with  the  couch  on  whicn  it  had  been 
carried  (Tibull.  L  1.  61),  and  the  nearest  relation 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his  &ce  turned  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  flames  began  to  rise,  various 
perfumes  were  thrown  into  ue  fire  (allied  by 
Cicero  (/.  e.)  wtoKptuoaa  reepanio),  though  this 
practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  dothes,  dishes  of  food,  and 
other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon  the  flames. 
(Virg.  Aeiu  vL  225  ;  Stat  ThA.  vL  126  ;  Lucan. 
ix.  175.) 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burnt  was  called 
Buetum,  if  he  was  afterwards  buried  on  the  same 
spott  and  Uetrma  or  Uetrmum  if  he  was  buried  at 
a  d^erent  place.  (Festus,  «.  v.  buetum.)  Persons 
of  property  firequently  set  apart  a  space,  surroonded 
by  a  wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford 
the  space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the 
funeral  pyres  against  the  monuments  of  others, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
monuments.  (Huie  moHunuHio  uetrmum  ngpplieari 
turn  Ueet,  Gruter,  755.  4.  656.  3 ;  OreUi,  4384, 
4385.) 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor,  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marehed  {decmrrebamt)  three 
times  round  the  pile  (Virg.  Aeu.  xL  188  ;  Tacit 
Attn.  iL  7),  which  custom  was  observed  annually 
at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  honour  of 
Dnisus.  (Suet  Gaud.  1.)  Sometimes  animals 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times 
captives  and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  sai^posed 
to  be  fond  of  blood ;  but  afiterwaids  gladiators. 
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allied  llaiaarii,  wsn  hind  tn  fighl  round  Ihe 
hnrning  pile  (Sen.  ad  Firg.  Aat,  x.  519;  camp. 
Hin-.&il.ii.  3.85.) 

When  the  pile  mi  boml  doon,  the  embeti 
vere  •oaked  wilk  wine,  aai  the  bunea  and  uhet 
of  the  deceued  ircrt  galhend  hj  the  nearest  reln- 
tixe*  (VirK-  Atn.  vi.  226—2-29 ;  Tibatl.  i.  3.  6,  ilL 
3.  10;  SaeL  Aug.  100),  vho  iprinklcd  ihem  widi 
perfunxK,  and  placed  them  in  n  Teael  cnlled  ma 
(Olid,  Ann.  iiL  9.  39;fiTalu  wu,  TuiL  Am. 
iii.  I),  wbieh  w«  nude  of  Tnriaai  mutmala,  ac- 
catding  to  Ihe  cinumitoncn  of  iiidividuoli.  MoM 
of  the  funenl  nnu  in  the  BnlUh  MuKum  ue  made 
of  nuirble,  Klabuter,  or  baked  cla;.  Tbe;  on  of 
nrkiui  ihapea,hnl  motlcommonly  Kjaveorroand; 
and  upon  them  then  u  amally  on  InKription  or 
epitaph  (MufiH  or  i^iili^uitt),  beginning  with  the 
letlt-n  D.  M.  3.  or  ani;  D.  M„  that  i>,  D[il  Mak- 
IBtiB  Sachuu,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceued, with  Ihe  length  oC  billife,  &e.,  and  ilto  hj 
the  mine  of  the  penon  who  hod  the  am  made. 
The  following  exompleo,  token  fron)  unu  in  the 
Britieb  MoKum,  will  giie  n  general  knowledge  of 
■uch  inicHpliani.  TheliRtii toSeinlliaZoiimenea, 
who  lived  S6  yean,  and  la  dedicated  bj  her  ion 
PiDidecini ;  — 

D.M. 

SlRVLLIAB   ZoSIMBN: 


The  next  ii  an  inuiiption  to  Licinini  SacOMUi, 
who  tired  13  yean  one  month  and  19  daya,  by  hit 
Doet  DiJiappj  pacanU,  Comicui  and  Auciola :  — 
DiB.  Man. 


npr^hl  ractangahu-  fonn,  richly  ornamented  with 
fblia^  and  lupportcd  at  tbe  eidei  by  piloeten.  It 
1  ..  -L jujy  gf  Q„„n[|,  Prima.     Iti 


eight  i. 


renty-or 


width,  at  Ihe 


fourteen  inchei  lii-eigfathi.  Below  the  in 
•erlption  an  infant  geniui  i>  RpceuDled  diivrng  a 
car  dnwn  by  four  honee, 

Ahar  the  bonei  and  aifaea  of  the  decaaied  had 
been  placed  in  the  um,  the  penona  pment  were 
thrice  iprinkled  by  a  prieat  with  pure  water  from 
a  btanch  of  oUre  or  tanrcl  for  the  pnrpoae  of  pnrifi- 
eation  (Vi>g.  Jen.  yl.  229  ;  Sen.  ad  be)  ;  aft« 
which  they  were  diamiaaed  by  the  pTEH^eo,  or  aoma 
other  peison,  by  the  solemn  word  Itiat,  thai  ja, 
■r«  Heel.  (Stri.  L  e.)  At  thnr  de[iarttin  they  wine 
occiularaed  to  bid  brewell  to  the  deceaaad  by  pro- 
noimcing  the  word  VaU,     (Scrr.  L  e.) 

The  uma  wen  placed  in  aepulchno,  which,  aa 
already  stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a 
few  caaea  we  read  of  the  dead  being  jjnried  within 
the  city.  Thua  ValeHua,  Publicola,Tabertua,Bnd 
Fsbriciiu  were  buried  ui  the  city ;  which  right 
their  deacendantt  also  poaaeaaed,  bat  did  not  ate. 
(Cic  d4  /jg.  iL  23.)  The  reitol  Tirgins  and  the 
empenn  were  buried  in  the  city,  according  to  3cr- 
Tint  (ad  Virg.  Am.  iL  205),  be<wue  they  won 
not  boimd  by  the  biws.  By  a  reacript  of  Hadrian, 
ihoae  whs  buried  n  penon  in  the  city  wen  liuble  to 
a  penally  of  40  surei,  which  waa  la  be  paid  to  the 
fiacua  \  and  the  apot  when  the  burial  had  taheD 
place  WBB  coufiacated.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12.  a.  3  g  S.) 
The  pnctice  waa  nlao  fiirbidden  by  Antoninua  Piui 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Piui,  12),  and  Theododni  IL 
(Cad.TheDd.  9.  tiLl7.  a.6.) 

The  Tcrb  lepetirt,  like  the  Greek  dirrair,  wM 
applied  to  every  mode  of  diiposing  of  the  dead 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  vii.  M)  ;  and  •rpaA^ma  signified  any 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  Ihe  body  or  bane*  of  a  man 
wen  placed.  {SfpuJemm  eif,  ubi  oorjmt  ooiaw 
4oniiuf  eiMifitanmf,  Dig.  II.  tit.  7.  a.  2.  §  6  ;  con- 
pare  47.  tit  12.  a.  3.9  2.)  The  term  iHHiv  wai 
originally  n»d  for  burial  in  the  earth  (Plin.  (.  c), 
but  waaafterwarda  applied  like  aapeb'n  to  any  mode 
ef  diapoaing  of  the  dead  ;  lince  it  appears  to  have 
been  lb*  custoiD,  after  the  body  wu  burnt,  to 
throw  aome  earth  upon  the  bonea.  (Cic  dt  Ltg, 
iL  23.) 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  place*  of  bnrial  were  of  two 
kinda  ;  one  for  illaatrious  ciliseno,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  (at  poor  dU- 
■ent,  who  coold  not  nflbrd  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campua  Mar- 
tina, which  wsa  ornamented  with  the  tonibs  of  the 
illuatrioua  dead,  and  in  the  Ompus  Eaquilinna 
(Cic.  PhiL  ii.  /)  ;  the  IntUx  was  also  in  the  Cam- 
pus Eaqnilinna,  and  eontiated  of  amall  pits  ot 
caverns,  called  pulknli  or  jiiticmtat  (Van.  de  Viag. 
IM.  v.  25.  ed.  Mullcr  ;  Fcatun,  i.  c.  ;  Her.  Sat. 
i.  0.  10)  ;  but  as  this  place  reixdercd  the  nelgh- 
bnurhood  unhealthy,  it  was  given  to  Maecenaa, 
who  eunvertcd  it  into  gnrdoos,  and  built  a  ninfr- 
nificent  house  upon  it.  Private  places  for  buri.il 
wen  uaunlly  by  the  lidet  of  Ihe  ruada  h'ading  to 
Rome  i  nnd  on  some  of  theao  ronda,  auch  ■>  the 
Via  Appia,  the  lomba  fbruicd  au  atmoM  unin. 
lerrupted  itnet  for  many  mile*  bom  the  gate*  of 
the  city.     They  were  fri.-quently  built  by  indiii 
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PUNUS. 

FlmniniB  and  tbe  Tibfr,  Hid  planted  nmnd  it 
wmdi  and  walki  for  public  ute.  (Suct^iip.  IDO.) 
Th«  hein  were  often  ordered  b;  the  will  of  liiF 
deceated  to  bnitd  a  tomb  for  him  (Hor.  SaL  iL  3. 
84  ;  Plin.  Ep.  n.  10)  ;  and  AtJ  tomelima  did 
it  u  their  own  eipenie  {de  mo),  which  ii  not  nn- 
fivquentlj  recorded  in  dis  inicription  on  foneml 
raonnmenta,  ■•  in  the  following  uample  taken 
^oa  an  uni  in  the  Britiih  Miueum :  — 

Diia  M'HiBva 
L.  LspiDi  EpAruRAi 

PATHIB  OpTIHI 
U  LlFlDlVB 

UaiiuvB  F. 

DiSvo. 

Sepalehna  wan  oiginallf  callsd  biuta  (Peitui, 
d  D.  59iii'i:Twii),biit  Ihiaword  waa  ailerwardi  em- 
plojed  m  the  Diiumor  menUoned  aboTs  (p.  559,  b.). 
Sepnkhrea  wen  alaa  frequently  called  AfomanaUa 
Cic.  ad  «■■.  ir.  12.  §  3  j  Oiid,  MK.  xiii.  S24), 
bni  thii  term  mu  abo  applied  to  a  monnment 
erected  to  the  meniary  of  a  penon  in  a  difHerent 
|dace  bma  when  he  wm  biiried.  (Feitiu,  i.  e.  ; 
Cic.  pro  Slit.  67  ;  comp.  Dig,  11.  tit  8.)  Omdi- 
iffria  or  oimdHma  were  lepalchRa  under  ground, 
in  which  doid  bodiei  were  phKcd  entire,  in  con- 
tradiatinction  to  thoae  lefnlehree  which  contoiiwd 
tbe  bona  and  aihea  only.  They  antwered  (o  the 
Greek  ftriytioi'  or  triyaiw. 

Tbe  tomba  of  the  rich  were  eommoulj  bn'lt  of 
marbl^  and  the  gronnd  endoied  with  an  iron 
railing  or  wall,  and  planted  roimd  with  tieea.  (Cie. 
ad  Fam.  in.  12.  §  3  ;  Tiball.  iii.  3. 22  ;  Suet.  Ner. 
33.  £0  ;  Martial,  L  US.)  The  extent  of  the  burr- 
ing ground  wai  nuu'ked  bj  Cippi  [Ciffub].  The 
name  of  Mauofsim,  which  wa«  arigiaally  the  Dame 
of  the  magnificent  aepnlchre  erected  by  Artemiaia 
to  the  memorf  of  Matuolui  king  of  Gaiia  (Plin. 
ir.  N.  imvi.  4.  §  9,  HIT.  49  i  OelL  i.  la), 
waa  lometiniea  given  to  any  iplecdid  lamb.  (SueL 
Aug.  too  ;  Paua.  TiiL  16.  g  3.)  Tbe  open  *pace 
bofbre  a  •epnlchre  wai  called  fraum  [Fobl'u],  and 
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neither  thi)  apace  nor  the  aepnlehre  Itaelf  could 
become  the  property  of  m  poraon  by  uiucapion. 
(Cic  d.  Z^  1l  24.) 

Prime  tomba  were  either  biiHt  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  memben  of  his  family  (KTwfcra 
/amiUariaj,  or  for  himielf  and  hii  hein  (tqnilera 
lendUaria,  Dig.  1 1.  tlL  7. 1,  fi).  A  tomb,  which 
waa  fitted  up  with  niche*  to  receive  the  tuneral 
■una,  waa  called  os/nniaruuii,  on  account  of  the 
reaemblance  of  tbeK  nichea  to  (he  hole*  of  a 
pigBon-hooaa.  In  tbew  tamba  the  aabea  of  the 
freedmen  and  ilana  of  great  familiea  were  fre- 
qoeatly  placed  in  reaula  made  oF  baked  clay, 
called  oUae,  which  were  let  into  tbe  Ihickneu  of 
the  wall  within  theie  nichei,  tbe  lidi  only  being 
•een,  and  the  iujcriptioni  placed  in  front.  Seveid 
of  theie  columbaria  are  ilill  to  be  teen  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  moat  perfect  of  them,  which  waa  dii- 
corered  in  the  year  1823,  at  the  rilU  BuEni,  about 
two  mitea  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  ia  npieaented  in 
tie  annexed  woodcut. 


}  the  wodth  and  taata  of  the  owuci.  i  nc  iw- 
lowing  woodent,  which  repreaenti  [art  of  the  atteet 
of  tomba  at  Pompeii,  ia  taken  frran  Maania,  Fern- 
— ;™"  pani.pLI& 


All  theae  lombi  were  aiaed  on  a  platform  of 
raaaonry  abore  tlie  lerel  of  the  footway.  Thj  firat 
building  on  the  right  hand  ia  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  preaenta  to  the  alreet  a  plain  front  abont 
twenty  feet  in  lennh.  The  neit  ia  the  family 
tomb  of  Nacioleia  Tjche  ;  it  coniiiti  of  a  aquaro 
building,  canlaining  a  amall  chamber,  and  bam  tbe 
lerel  of  the  outer  wall  itepe  riae,  which  aupport  a 
marble  cippsa  richly  ottuunented.  The  burial' 
giound  of  Neatacidiut  ibllawa  next,  which  ia  aup- 
ronodfd  by  a  low  wail ;  next  to  which  tsmei  a 
monnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  C  Calfenlina 
Quietoa  The  building  ia  wlid,  and  waa  not 
therefore  a  pla»  of  burial,  but  only  on  honorary 
tomb.  The  wafl  in  front  ia  awcely  four  feel 
hu[h,  from  which  thiM  alepa  lead  on  to  a  dppua. 
The  back  rieea  into  a  pediment ;  and  the  extreme 
height  of  the  whole   &nm   the  footway  ia  abont 


between  thia  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bean  no 
inactiptioD.  The  laat  building  oo  the  left  i«  the 
tomb  of  ScBuniB,  which  ii  ornamented  with  boa- 
reliefi  tepresenting  gladiatorial  combata  and  the 
hunting  of  wild  beaau. 

The  tomba  of  the  Romana  wero  Cffnamented 
in  Tarioua  wtiya,  but  they  leldom  npieaented  death 
in  a  direct  manner.  (Mliller,  JrcUial.  dar 
Simit,  §  431  :  Lei^ng,  Wa  dit  Altn  dm  Tad 
gdiiidtt  loin;)  A  hone>  head  waa  one  of  tbe 
moat  common  npreaentntinu*  of  death,  ai  it  ligni- 
fied  depaituie  ;  but  we  laiely  meet  with  ikeletona 
upon  tomba.  The  following  woodcut,  however, 
which  ia  taken  from  a  baa-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tomba  of  Pompeii,  repieaenta  the  ikeleton  of  a 
child  lying  ou  a  heap  of  itonea.  The  dreaa  of  the 
female,  who  ia  alooping  orer  it,  ia  remarkable,  and 
ia  atill  preeerred,  accordii^  to  Haxoii,  in  the 
coanBj  around  Stum.     (Haxoia,  Pamf.  L  pL  39.) 


A  lepulcbrn,  or  any  plus  in  which 
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left  DT  bdonKed  to  the  Dii  Honu  wen  tWn/iMrw,' 
thoH  coniecnilwl  to  tbo  Dii  Superi  wen  ailed 
Saerat.  {0»iii^  ii.  46.)  Even  tha  pile*  in  which 
a  atave  wsa  buried  wai  coniidered  reiigiCKiiL  (Dig. 
11.  tit.  7.  lS.}  WhoeTcr  tioUted  &  Kpulchie 
«M  lubjecl  to  an  action  tenned  lepuleri  piotati 
artio.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12  i  compan  -  ~ 
daLe^.u.  22.)  TboH  who  nmi 
or  bonei  from  the  aepolclin  were  poniihed  b;  doth 
or  deportatio  in  inaiilsni,  ncoording  '  '  ' 
if  the  sBpulchn  wa»  violMed  in  ai 
thflj  wen  pimiihad  b;  deportatio, 
tiou  to  the  mino.  (Dig.  47.  lit.  12.  (.  11.)  The 
title  in  the  Dige.t  (11.  liL  7),  "  De  Religiotii 
Sumtibui  Funnum,"  Ac,  >I*o  coDUiiu  much  cm 
oui  infomiBlion  on  (he  aubject,  and  ii  well  worth 

Alter  the  bona  had  been  placed  in  the  ui 
the  funeral,  the  fricnda  relumed  home.  Thcj 
underwent  a  further  purification  called  Mnffitio^ 
which  convated  in  being  aprinkled 
(lopping  oTer  a  fin.  (Featna,  1. 1>.  Aqaa  et  igiri-) 
The  house  iiaelf  baa  also  iwept  with  ■  cnlain 
kind  nf  broom  ;  which  aweeping  orpurifieation  wai 
called  Arremu,  and  the  person  who  did  it  enrria^ 
lor.  (Festui,  a.  e.J  The  Dmieala  Feriot  wen 
also  days  let  apart  for  the  purification  of  the 
fiunily.  (Foalua, ».  v. ;  Cit  da  Leg.  ii.  33.)  The 
noiiniing  and  loleiunitiea  connected  with  the  dead 
Uuled  for  nine  dap  aflei  the  fimeial,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  sacrifice  wu  perfenued,  culled  ^ovot^ 
diaU.     (Porpbyr.  ad  Horat.  Epod.  xiiL  48.) 

A  feaat  was  giren  in  honoor  of  the  dead,  but 

timea  on  the  Norendiale,  and  amnetinies  later. 
The  name  of  Sihamiian  wai  given  to  this  feaat 
(Peatua,  ».  u.) ;  of  which  the  etymology  ia  nn- 
hnown.  Among  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  then  ia  a 
ibnenl  tticliniom  for  [he  celebration  of  ihoBrouU, 
which  ia  represented  in  the  simei«l  woodcut. 
(Mazoia,  Panip.  I  pi.  xi^)  It  ii  open  to  the  aky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintinga  of  ani- 
mal* in  the  centre  of  comportmenta,  which  have 
borders  of  dowers.  Thctriclininm  ismade  ofitone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  Inblc. 

After  the  funeial  of  great  men,  there  win,  in  ad- 
dition lo  the  feast  for  the  fnenda  of  tho  deceased, 
a  distribntion  of  mw  meat  to  the  people,  called 
Vuparnlio  (Lit.  viii.  22),  and  sometimes  a  public 
banquet  (Suet  JuL  26.)  (Combats  of  gladiatDn 
and  other  game*  were  also  Eteqtieiitly  eihibiled  in 


faonnnr  of  the  Acteuei.  Thns  at  the  fiinen]  of 
P.  Licinina  Ciaaaua,  who  had  been  Fontifei  Maii- 
mua,  nw  meat  wia  diatributed  to  the  people,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  fflndintors  fought,  and  funeral 
games  wen  celebrated  for  three  daya  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  a  public  banquet  was  ^ren  in  the  fbnim. 
(Liv.  Txxix.  46.)  Public  feasts  and  ^eimJ  games 
were  sumeiimes  given  on  the  anniveisary  of  fune- 
rals. Faualni,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  m 
hononr  of  his  father  a  show  of  Radiators  several 
years  after  hia  death,  and  gave  a  fcaat  to  tha 
people,  BocDiding  to  his  father's  testament.  (Disa 
CaK  uivii.  SI ;  Cie.  pra  SsIL  18.)  AtaD  ban- 
quets in  honouiof  the  dead,  the  guests  wendreased 
in  while.     (Cic.  c.  Vatiii.  11) 

The  Ranuuis,  like  the  Greeks,  wen  acnstomed 
to  visit  tha  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain 
periods,  and  to  ofter  to  them  gaoifiees  and  various 
gift*,  which  wen  called  fi^ru*  and  PanmlaUa, 
The  Itomana  ^peai  to  have  i^aided  the  Manea  or 
departed  aoula  of  their  anceatars  as  gods  ;  whence 
ante  the  practice  of  pr.'senling  to  them  oblations, 
which  eoniisted  of  victima,  wine,  milk,  garktuds  of 
flowan,  and  other  things.  (Virg.  An.  v.  77,  ii. 
315,  I.  519  i  Tadt  HiH.  u.  Si  j  Suet  CW.  IS; 
Xrr.  SI ;  Cie.  PkiL  i.  6.)  The  tomba  wen  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  ocosiona  with  lampa. 
(Dig.  40.  tit  4.  a.  44.)  In  the  latter  end  of  iha 
month  ef  FebnuuT  thwe  was  a  lestival,  csllod 
F^raiiot  in  which  the  Romans  were  accnalomed  to 
carry  food  to  the  sepnlchies  for  the  nse  of  the  dead. 
(Featna,  s.  v.  :  Varm,  it  U«§.  Lot  vi  13  ;  Orid, 
Fatt.  iL  SSB— 570  ;  Cie.  ad  AU.  viiL  J4.) 

The  Romana,  like  ouraclvea,  were  uccnstomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appeaia  to  have  been  black  or  dark-blue  (ulra) 
under  the  republic  for  both  seres.  (Serv.  ad  Viry. 
Am.  XL  367.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  con- 
tinued to  wear  black  in  moaming  (Jut.  x.  245), 
but  the  women  wore  while,  (llcrodian.  iv.  3.) 
They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ormmenta  (Herodum. 
L  e. :  Tcrcnt  lleaul.  ii.  3.  47),  and  did  not  cut 
either  their  bur  or  beaid.  (Suet  ,/■<:  67,  .ii^-SS, 
CaL  J4.)  Men  appear  to  have  nsnully  worn  their 
mourning  for  only  a  few  days  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  43), 
but  women  for  a  year  when  ihey  Inst  a  husband  or 
parent  (Ovid,  /bat  iiL  134  ;  Senec.  ^itL  63, 
CbmU.  ad  Htiv.  16.) 

a  public  mourning  on  accrant  of  socoe  signal 
calamity,  as  for  instance  the  loss  of  a  bottle  or  tin 
death  of  an  cmpelor,  then  waa  a  total  oesBtion 
&om  butineu,  caJled  JtuHtinm.  [JnsTITIUM.}  In 
a  public  mourning  the  seBatort  did  Dot  wear  ths 
latUB  davus  and  their  rings  (l.ii.  ix.  7),  ncc  tb« 
magiatratea  their  badges   of  office.     (Tacit  Amu, 

(Meunina,  dt  FiMn!  StackeHierg,  Dit  GraUr 
i/<r //eibiKis  Berlin,1837  ;  Kirchmann,ds  Amti- 
tw  Ramrmii;  Becker,  CkariUet,  vol.  iL  pp.  I6fr— 
310,  aJba,  voL  ii.  pp.  371—301.) 

FURCA,  which  properly  mcBcs  a  fixk,  wn  alai 


FURTUM. 

Um  name  of  an  initniment  of  puniahinent  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender,  whose 
hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequently 
pnnished  in  this  waj,  and  were  obliged  to  cany 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  (Donat  wl 
Ter,  Andr,  iii.  5.  12  ;  Plut.  CorioL  24  ;  Plaut 
Cos,  iL  6.  37)  ;  whence  the  appellation  of  furdfar 
was  i^pUed  to  a  man  as  a  term  of  reproach.  (Cic. 
m  VaHn.  6.)  The  fiirca  was  used  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Romans ; 
the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  soooiged  to 
death.  (Lir.  L  26 ;  Suet  Ner.  49.)  The/Mrfiftu/tim 
was  also  an  instrument  of  punishment,  resembling 
the  furca  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  a  (Plaut  MU,  il  4. 7,  MotldL  I  1. 53.) 
Both  the  fiirca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed 
as  crosses,  to  which  criminals  were  nailed  {infitrtxt 
mtpendert^  Dig.  48.  tit  13.  s.  6  ;  tit  19.  s.  28. 
§  15  ;  tit  19.  s.  88).    See  Lipsius,  de  Oruoe, 

FU'RCIFER.    [Furca.] 

FURIO'SUS.    [Curator.] 

FURNUa    [FoRNAX.1 

FUROR.    [Curator.] 

FURTI  ACTIO.    [Furtum.] 

FURTUM,  ••  thefl,''  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  oblisationes ; 
it  is  also  called  **  crimen.**  Moveable  thmgs  only 
cnuld  be  the  objects  of  furtum  ;  for  the  fraudulent 
handling  (amtrecUUio  Jrauduloaa)  of  a  thing  was 
furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  **loco 
inovere."  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrjiug  off  another  person^s  proper^.  Thus  it 
was  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  was  deposited 
(lieposiium).  It  Mras  also  furtum  to  use  a  thing 
which  had  been  lent  for  use,  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  the  lender  had  agreed  to ;  but 
with  thia  qualification,  that  the  borrower  must  be- 
lieve that  he  was  doing  it  against  the  owner*s  con- 
sent, and  that  the  owner  would  not  consent  to  such 
use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus  malus  was  an 
essential  innedient  in  furtum.  Another  requisite 
of  furtum  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  I)  is  the  "  lucri  feciendi 
gratia,**  the  intention  of  appropriating  the  property, 
jl'his  was  otherwise  expressed  by  saymg  thatfurtiun 
consisted  in  the  intention  {Jurtttm  ex  affectu  oonsistit; 
or,  AM  i^ectu/urandiHonoommiUiturjOaiuB^  it  50). 
It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  furtum, 
that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property  the  thing 
was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another 
vnghi  be  the  object  of  fortum.  (Inst  4.  tit  I.  §  9.) 
A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  taking  a  thing 
which  he  had  giren  as  a  pledge  {piffnori)  to  a  cre- 
ditor ;  or  by  tsJcing  his  property  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there  might 
be  furtum  either  of  a  moveable  thing  itself,  or  of 
the  use  of  a  thing,  or  of  the  possenion,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed.    (Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  1.) 

The  definition  of  furtum  in  the  Institutes  is  rei 
contrectatio  fraudulosa,  without  the  addition  of  the 
word  *•  alienae.^*  Accordingly  the  definition  com- 
prises both  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  the  property 
6f  another,  and  also  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  his 
own  property,  as  when  a  man  fraudulently  takes  a 
moveable  thing,  which  is  his  property,  from  a  pcr- 
ion  who  has  the  legal  possession  of  it  This  latter 
case  ifl  the  **  furtum  possessionis.**  The  definition 
in  the  Institutes  is  not  intended  as  a  classification 
of  thefl  into  three  distinct  kinds,  but  only  to  show 
by  way  of  example  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
i/trm  f^  Hum,  Thii  is  well  explained  by  Vangcro  w, 
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Pandekten^  &c  iil  p.  550.  See  also  Rein,  Daa 
Criminalrecld  der  Romer^  p.  304. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a 
furtum,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to 
give  another  the  opportimity  of  taking  your  money ; 
or  drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that 
another  might  get  possession  of  them :  but  if  it 
were  done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  \iath 
a  riew  of  aiding  in  a  thefi,  it  was  not  fiirtuni, 
though  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilis 
under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  case  of  culpa.   [Damnum.] 

Furtum  was  either  Manifestum  or  Ncc  Manifes- 
tum.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  as 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carr^-ing  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it :  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  .the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession  ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail. 
(Gains,  iil  1 84  ;  Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  3.)  That  which 
was  not  manifestum  was  nee  manifestum.  Furtum 
oonceptum  and  oblatnm  were  not  species  of  theft, 
but  species  of  action.  It  was  caUed  conceptum 
furtum  when  a  stolen  thing  was  sought  and  found, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in  the  possession  of  a 
person,  who,  though  he  might  not  be  the  thief,  was 
liable  to  an  action  called  Furti  Conceptl  If  a  man 
gave  yon  a  stolen  thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
found  (oofiojpsreter)  in  your  possessicm,  rather  than  in 
his,  this  was  called  Furtum  Oblatum,  and  you  had 
an  action  Furti  Oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was 
not  the  thie£  There  was  also  the  action  Prohibit! 
Furti  against  him  who  prevented  a  person  from 
searching  for  a  stolen  thing  (Jurtum)  ;  for  the 
word  furtum  siguifies  both  the  act  of  theft  and  the 
thinff  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  fiirtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person^s  cnput:  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  {addic- 
lus)  to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief 
became  a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or 
an  adjudicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  Edict  subsequently  changed 
the  penalty  into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slave  and  a  fireedman.  The  penalty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  mani- 
festum, was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the 
Edict :  in  the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum 
it  was  triplum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the 
Edict  In  the  case  of  Prohibitum,  the  penalty  was 
quadruplum,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tho 
Edict ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  af- 
fixed no  penalty  in  this  case,  but  merely  enacted 
that  if  a  man  would  search  for  stolen  property,  he 
must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth  round  his  middle, 
and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand.  If  he  found 
any  thing,  it  was  furtum  manifestum.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  kiw,  says  Gains,  is  apparent ;  for  if 
a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  to  search  un- 
dressed, when  the  penalty  would  be  so  much  more 
severe  if  any  thing  was  found.  (Compare  Oriinin, 
Von  derPoegie  in  Recht^  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolen 
{eujus  intered  nni  talvam  eae\  and  the  owner  of 
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a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necettaril  j  thie  action. 
A  creditor  might  hare  this  action  even  agalnBt  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  wat  the 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered  in 
order  to  woric  npon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  clothes 
given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this  action 
agiunst  the  thief,  and  the  owner  could  not,  for  the 
owner  had  an  action  (loocUi)  against  the  tailor. 
But  if  the  tailor  was  not  a  solvent  person,  the  owner 
had  his  action  against  the  thief^  for  in  such  case  the 
owner  had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
thing.  The  rule  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  com- 
iiiodatum  [Com ai onATUM ].  But  in  a  case  of  de- 
positum,  the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  thing  (autodican  praettare), 
and  he  was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of 
doluc  :  consequently,  if  the  deposited  thine  was 
stolen,  the  owner  alone  had  the  actio  fiirU.  A 
bona  fide  purchaser  might  have  the  actio  furti, 
even  if  the  thing  had  not  been  delivered  to  him, 
and  he  were  consequently  not  dominus. 

An  impabes  might  commit  theft  (obligcUw  crinUns 
furti)^  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  consequently  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was 
in  the  powa  of  another  committed  furtum,  the 
actio  furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  (Gains,  iv.  37) ;  and  by  the  same 
fiction  he  had  a  right  of  action,  if  his  property 
was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force 
was  guilty  of  the(i  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict, 
the  praetor  gave  a  special  action  Vi  bonorum  rap- 
torum.  The  origin  of  the  action  Vi  bonorum  rap- 
torum  is  referred  by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  men  had  become  accustomed  to  acta  of 
violence  and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another. 
Accordingly,  the  Edict  was  originally  directed 
against  tnose  who  with  bodies  of  armed  men 
(fiominHnu  armaiit  ooacHsque)  did  bjury  to  the 
property  of  another  or  carried  it  off  (quid  atU 
rapuerint  aui  damni  dedermi).  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  arms  was  less  needed,  and  the 
word  armatit  is  not  contained  in  the  Edict  as  cited 
in  the  Digest  (47.  tit.  8).  The  application  of  the 
Edict  would  however  have  still  been  very  limited, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases  where  numbers 
were  oigaged  in  the  violence  or  robbery  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jiurists  discovered  that  the  Edict, 
when  properly  understood,  applied  also  to  the  case 
of  a  single  person  committing  damnum  or  carrying 
off  property.  Originally  the  Edict  comprehended 
both  dwnnnm  and  bona  rapta,  and,  indeed,  damnum 
which  was  effected  vi  homninibus  annatis  coac- 
tisqne,  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  Edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
Edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpianl 
time  the  action  was  simply  called  **  vi  bonorum 
raptorum.^  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action 
applies  to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
other  part  of  the  Edict  This  instructive  illustiation 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  Edictal  hiw, 
to  circumstances  is  given  b^  Savigny  {Zeitsckrtft, 
vol.  V.  Ueber  Cicero  Pro  Tullio  und  die  Actio  vi  bo- 
norum Raptorum),  who  has  also  given  the  masterly 
emendation  of  Dig.  47.  tit.  8.  a.  2.  §  7,  by  Heiae. 
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The  object  of  the  furti  actio  was  to  get  a  penalty 
as  to  the  thing  stolen  the  owner  could  recover  it 
either  by  a  vindicatio,  which  was  available  against 
any  possessor,  whether  the  thief  or  another,  or  by 
a  condictio,  which  was  available  against  the  thief 
or  his  heres,  though  he  had  not  the  possession. 
(Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  19.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of 
actions  of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  ]&w  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if 
theft  {/urtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the 
thief,  if  caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killeid :  and 
he  might  also  be  killed  in  the  daytime,  if  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  and  defended  himself  with  any 
kind  of  a  weapon  (fo/am)  ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend 
himself^  he  was  whipped  and  became  addictns,  if 
a  fireman  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  a  slave,  he 
was  whipped  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actionet 
furti :  (1)  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person 
who  employed  another  person^s  timber  in  his 
building ;  (2)  Actio  arborum  furtim  caesarum, 
against  a  person  who  secretly  cat  wood  on  another 
person^s  ground  ;  (3)  Actio  furti  adversos  nautas 
et  caupones,  against  nantae  and  caupones  [Exxft- 
citor],  who  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in 
their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  person *s  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  Roman  Law  as  to 
Furtum  underwent  changes,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said ;  and  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  historically  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  work  of  Rein  (Da$  Oriminalreckt  der  Homer) 
contains  a  complete  view  of  the  matter. 

(Oaius,  iiu  183—209,  iv.  I  ;  Gellius,  xi.  18  ; 
Diir.  47.  tit  2  ;  Inst.  4.  tit  1  ;  Dirksen,  UeUr- 
sidU^  &c  pp.  564 — 594 ;  Heinec.  Syutag,  ed.  Hau- 
bold  ;  Rein,  Iku  Rom.  Privatreeht^  p.  345  ;  Rein, 
Da$  CriminalndU  der  Romer^  p.  293.)    [G.  L.] 

FU'SCINA  (rpieuya),  a  trident;  more  commonly 
called  tridene,  meaning  trident  stimultu,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  It  is  refffesented  in  the  cut  on 
p.  276.  (Hom.  //.  xii.  27,  Od.  iv.  506,  v.  292  ; 
Viig.  Cfeory,  I  13,  Aen,  I  138,  145,  ii.  610  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  I  36  ;  Philost  Imag,  ii.  14.) 
The  trident  was  also  attributed  to  Nereus  (Virg. 
Aen,  il  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (Cic.  de  Nat, 
Dear,  il  35  ;  Mart  Spect.  xxvL  3.) 

In  the  conteste  of  gladiators  th^  Retittritu  was 
armed  with  a  trident  (Juv.  ii  148,  viii.  203.) 
[Gladiator.]  [J.  Y.] 

FUSTUA'RIUM  {^ukoitoirta)  was  a  capital 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
desertion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  manner: — When  a 
soldier  was  condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him 
slighdy  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  upon  lum  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  generally  killed  him  upon  the  spot  If  how- 
ever he  escaped,  for  he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could 
not  return  to  hii  native  coontry,  nor  did-any  of  his 
relatives  dare  to  receive  him  into  their  housea. 
(Polyb.  Tu  37  ;  compare  Liv.  v.  6.)    This  poniab* 
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atnit  ciHitSnDed  to  be  inflicted  in  Ihe  later  iinn*  of 
the  republic  (Cic  FUiip.   iiL  6>,  and  Dadar  the 
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ii.  21.) 


e  fueiuariitm  wu  the  tuiimiul- 
Tenio  fiirtium,  whi 

onlj  thoK  of  the  li 

^t.  19.  t.  28.  i  2).  It  vu  a  lew  MTcn  puniui- 
ment  than  the  flogging  with  flsgells,  which  piinitb- 
'      ■  ■  (Dig.  48,   tit.  19. 
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FUSUS  (tetpames),  the  ipindle,  wai  almf*, 
when  in  uie,  ucomniUBd  hj  the  diitafF  iatHu, 
^AantnrX  M  nn  indisputable  pert  of  the  lanie 
■ppvBtiu.  (Ovid,  JVft.iv.  220— 229.)  The  vsol, 
flai,  or  olber  malerial,  hniitig  be«n  picpaied  for 
(pinning,  and  having  KNUetimea  tieen  dyed  (laSre- 
fii  tlpo!  rx<""<<.  Hom.  Od.  ir.  135),  wui  rolled 
into  a  ball  {raKirn,  gUmui,  Hot.  Epat.  i.  13.  U  ; 
Orid,  Aftt  vi.  19).  which  wa>,  however,  infficicntly 
looee  to  allDW  the  fibict  to  be  euilf  drawa  out  hy 
the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  npper  part  of  the 
diltaff  wu  then  inKrted  into  thia  nuui  of  flai  or 
wool  {coba  oomta,  Plin.  H.  N.  Tiii.  74),  RRd  the 
kiwer  part  wa>  held  in  the  lelt  hand  under  the  left 

coaductmg  the  opemtion.  The  hbru  were  drawn 
■It,  and  al  the  nant  time  (pirally  twiated,  chieflj 
b;  the  nnof  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
)nad((iurTt'ADii{\.ira>,Eurip.Onuf.  1414  ;;»;&■ 
daeb^  Claud,  dt  Froi.  Cam.  177)  ;  and  the  thread 
ataoKji,  ri/ia)  10  pn  ■       ■ 

e  ipii 
wonld  can?. 

The  ipindle  va«  a  nick,  10  or  12  inchei  long, 
baving  at  the  tt^  a  ilil  or  catch  ('fciu,  trfKiirrpov) 
in  which  the  thread  wiu  iiied,  to  that  the  weight 
of  the  ipindle  might  conltnanlly  can;  down  the 
ihreod  M  it  w««  formed.  Ill  lower  eitremity  wia 
iMerted  into  a  imall  wheel  called  the  whor]  {vor' 
ftof/nn),  made  of  wood,  none,  or  metal  (•«  wood- 
ciil),  lilt  UK  of  which  wu  to  heep  the  ipindle 
more  MsaJf  and  to  promote  Iti  rotation :  for  the 
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woodcut  M  taken  from  a  leriea  of  bas-rc1tc&  lepia' 
lenliiig  the  arts  of  Minerva  npon  a  frieio  of  the 
Fomm  Palladium  at  Rome.  It  ihowi  the  opera- 
tion of  ipinning,  nt  the  moment  when  the  woman 
has  drawn  out  a  loflicient  length  of  yam  to  twiit 
it  by  whitluig  the  ipindle  with  her  right  thnmband 
fbre-fingei,  and  previouily  to  the  act  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  ilit  to  wind  it  npoa  the  bobbm  (i^nor) 
alieadj  finmed. 

The  diataff  waa  ahoal  three  time*  the  length  of 
the  ^ndle,  ationg  and  thick  in  ptnportion,  com- 
mcrly  either  a  atick  or  a  reed,  with  an  tipaoiioii 
near  the  top  Ibr  holding  the  ball.  It  wat  tome- 
timea  of  richer  materiali  and  ornamented.  Theo- 
ciirai  hai  left  s  poem  (Id^  uviiL)  written  on 
lending  on  ivory  diitalf  to  the  wife  of  a  friend. 
Golden  apindlei  were  aent  aa  preaenta  to  ladiea  of 
high  rank  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  131  ;  Herod,  iv.  162)  ; 
and  a  golden  dialalF  ii  attributed  bv  Homer  and 
"''  Iht  to  goddeisei,  and  other  femalei  of  remark- 
dignity,  who  are  oJled  xpiw|^''«avoi. 
waa  uanal  to  have  a  haaket  to  hold  the  dia- 
taJF  and  ipindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared 
for  ipinning,  and  the  bobhitu  already  ipun.  (Bninck, 
AhoL  ii.  12  i  Ovid,  Mtl.  iv.  10.)  [CALATHtig.] 

In  the  runl  diatricta  of  Italy  wnmen  were  for- 
lidden  to  apm  wben  they  were  travelling  on  fool, 
he  act  being  cooaiderad  of  eiil  omen.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
:iriii.  5.)  The  digtaff  and  ipindle,  with  the  wool 
nd  thread  upon  them,  were  carried  in  bridal  pro- 
caiioni ;  on^  without  the  wool  and  thread,  tliey 
ren:  o^en  anipended  bj-  femalea  ai  olferinga  of  re- 
igiotu  gratitude,  especially  in  old  age,  or  on  rrlin- 
uiihing  the  conitant  uae  of  them.  (Plin.  //.  W. 
iii.74,)  IDoNiiiii.]  They  were  moit  freqoently 
ledicated  to  PullBi,the  pntroneu  of  ipmning,  and 
of  the  Brti  connected  with  it.  Thii  goddeu  win 
Lf  rudely  aculptured  with  a  diataff  and  ipindle 
e  Tnjan  pJhulinm.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  3.) 
They  were  olio  exhibited  in  the  repreaentalioni  of 
the  three  Fates,  who  wen  conceived,  by  their  ipin- 
to  determine  the  life  of  every  man ;  and  at 
une  time  by  linging,  aa  females  usually  did 
whitit  they  sat  togethec  at  their  work,  to  predict 
bis  future  lot.    (Catnll.  I. «.)  [J.  ¥.] 
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ud  then  twilled  n 


only  a  female,  every  now 
the  apindle  with  her  right 
A  (Herod,  v.  13  ;  Ovid.  Mtt.  vi.  22},  ao  ai  to 
It  the  thread  ildll  more  completely  ;  and  when- 
r,  by  ilB  continual  prolongation,  it  let  down  the 
idle  to  the  ground,  ihe  took  it  out  of  the  slit, 
ind  it  upon  the  ijundle,  atid,  having  replaced  it 
the  slit,  drew  out  and  twiated  another  length. 
Iheae  circiunitancea  aie  mentioned  in  detail  by 
ulka  (liiv,  SOfi— S19).      The  accompanying 


igiaally  m^  of  skin 
leather,  whence  u  supposed  to  bate  arisen  ■!• 
appellation,  nrrji),  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of 
dog-akin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of 
the  hide  of  other  animala  (iau(nii|,  irrtWi7,  Horn. 
IL  I.  Sfia,  335  ;  aJyifi),  Od.  xiiv.  230  ;  Herod, 
vii.  77  ;  compare  Kpirn  BKlnira,  Xen.^imi.  v.  t 
§13;  ^aba^i<p«ii,Prop.iv.  11.  l»),aadevento 
those  which  were  entirely  of  bronis  or  iron  (nfr- 
XiAjhoi,  Od.  iviiL  377).  The  leathern  basis  of 
the  helmet  wai  olio  very  commonly  stri^ngthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  lironie  or 
gold,  which  is  eipreued  by  anch  epitbcta  as  xt\- 
k^pqj,  f  0xnAx«J,  jcpvttl'ry,  Helmeta  wbich  had  a 
metallic  boiis  (jrpirti  x'^^^y  ^en.  AmJi.  L  2.  g 
16)  were  in  Latin  properly  called  eoMtida  (Iiid. 
Orig.  iviii.  U  ;  Tacit.  Germ.  6  ;  Caesar,  II.  G.  iii. 
45),  although  the  tenna  galaa  and  eauu  ore  often 
nfDmided.  A  casque  (ouiu)  found  at  Pompeii 
preserved  in  the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court, 


'  HcreTordtbiTe.  (SktlUn, 
The  ptrfomtiona  for  tfac  lining 
mn  Tiiiblc  along  ilM  edg«.  ji 
(inr  of  it  «ra  prcMuled  in  the 


Two  cnique)  verr  lilce  ihii  wtit  liihcd  up  Innn  the 
bed  of  rite  Alphc-us,  ncni  Olympis,  and  *re  in  tfae 
poueuioD  of  Mr.  Namilion.  (Dodwell,  Taut, 
-vol.  iu  p.  330.)  Among  the  mntcriiili  viri  for 
the  lining  of  helmeu  were  fblt  (rTKos,  Horn.  H. 
X.  265)  and  iponge.     (Aiiitot.  //.  A.  '.  16.) 

The  helmet,  eipeciolly  that  of  ikin  or  lenlher, 
wu  Kiineliinea  >  mere  eop  conforraed  to  the  iSnpe 
of  the  head,  witfao'it  either  creii  or  uir  other  onia- 
mect  (i-paXir  t<  jkoI  KAofwr,  //.  i.  35B).  In  thii 
■iBtB  it  wu  probnbly  ueed  in  hunting  l^ffolra  vma- 
(ona,  C.  Nep.  Dot.  liL  2.\  and  wm  cjdied  kutoT- 
TKt  (Horn.  II.  I.  c.\  in  Lntin  CuDO.  The  pnj. 
ceding  woodcot  slioiri  on  example  of  it  ai  worn  bj 
Diomedc  in  n  (malt  Orenk  bronze,  which  ii  aleo  in 
the  colleetion  at  Goodrich  CourL  (Slcelton,  [.  e.) 
The  addiliDaa  by  which  the  eilemtl  appearance  of 
the  helmet  w»»  raried,  and  which  lensl  both  for 
omament  and  prolectioo,  were  the  following ;  -~ 

1.  Boaaci  or  plates,  pnweeding  either  fnim  the 
top  <«<lMii.  Horn.  IL  lii.  363)  or  the  >ide^  uid 
Tarying  in  number  fkiun  one  to  fonr  {ifupiipaXai, 
&»<Uoi,  Uan.  II.  t.  7 AZ,v.ili  Eiutal)\.  ad  lac; 
TfTpd^oi,  II.  lii.  St>4),  II  ii  howBTei  very 
donbifiil  what  part  of  the  helmet  the  fi^Aoi  woi. 
Butlmann  thought  that  it  wai  what  wa>  afler- 
wards  called  the  tiyoi,  that  is,  a  nielal  ridge  in 
which  the  plume  wai  filed  ;  hul  Liddell  and  Scott 
(Lei.  I.  V.)  mainlain  with  mors  probabilitj  that 
the  pd/uit  wai  the  shade  or  fore-piece  of  (he  helmet; 
nnd  thst  an  iitipi<pttXat  helmet  wai  one  thai  had  a 
like  projection  behind  u  well  a>  befarc,  tuch  aa 
may  be  leen  in  the  repreMnlationa  of  many  ancient 
balmcte. 

2.  The  helmet  thu  adorned  was  tbi?  Gommonlr 
aormnunted  by  the  trot  (c™(o,  Art^f,  Horn.  li 
siii.  316),  whicli  wot  often'of  hone-hair  (IirroiipiT, 
Irratiatia,  Horn.  U.  cc  ;  Ki^r  Unptu,  Theocr. 
iiiu  IBS;  hirHtajiila,Pnpen.  iv.  II.  19),  and 
made  lo  at  to  look  imnoiin))  and  terrible  (Horn.  I!. 
ill  337  :  Vii^g.  Acs.  liii.  620),  a>  well  ai  hand- 
•ome.  {It.  IX.  365  ;  etAj^i,  Heliod.  Ailh.  vii.) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  eren  three  crcsta. 
{A-xh.  Sep.  c.  ThA.  384.)  In  the  Roman  army 
of  later  (Imei  the  creet  aoned  not  only  fir  on«- 
nent,  bat  alio  b>  dietingnLih  the  dilTennt  cantu- 
Twna,  each  of  whom  wore  a  taaqua  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance,     ^Veget.  ii.  13.) 

3.  The  two  cheek-piecei  \Ii^>xaUui,  Jnr.  X.  1 34  { 
wmMTJ-oeMd,  Euslath.  «  71  t.  743),  which  were 
attached  to  th«  helmet  by  hingea,»  a»  to  be  lifts' 
np  and  down.  They  hod  buttniia  or  tiei  at  thai 
eilrcmitici  for  fhateiiing  the  helmet  on  the  heac 
(Val.  Place.  .1.  626.) 

4.  The  beflTcr,  or  vigor,  a  peculiar  form  of  whic 
i>  auppoud  to  have  been  the  a&AuiriT  Tpw^ctAeio, 
ie.  the  perfonl«d  beaver.  (Horn.  II.  iL  353.) 
The  ghdiaton  won  helmeti  of  this  kind  (Jiir. 
Ttii.  203),  and  apecimeiu  of  ihem,  not  unlike  thoM 


OALERrCULUM.    [OiLiaua.] 
OALE'RUS  or  GALE'RUM,  was  originally 
covering  for  the  hcaJ   worn  by    priesia,  espc- 
illy  by  the  Jiamm  Uiatii  (Gell.  i  1 .1 ;  ikn.  ,al 
inf.  Aex.  ii.  6<i3).     It  appcan  to  hare  been  « 

round  cap  mads  of  leather,  with  it*  (op  endiiig  in 
opei  or  point.  [See  cut  on  p.  10-2.]  The  word  i» 
ibably  connected  wilhjMJeu,B  helmet.  In  courso 
lime  the  name  was  npplied  to  any  kind  of  cap 

fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  hehnct.  (Virg.  Am. 


OALU. 

im  m  the  aiiddle  ages,  have  been  rooud  at  Fem- 
ii.    See  the  wood-cut  (o  OtADiAToaia. 
The  fife  fallowing  hebneta  ore  aelecled  fnnn  an- 
tique gems,  and  are  eninared  of  the  size  of  (hs 
■  ■    '  IJ.  Y.i 


S-M^rtLUi; 


r.  26.)  G 


OalgricuiyjB 

ignify  a  covering  far  the  head  made  of  hair,  and 
lence  a  wig.  (Juv.  SiA  ri.  120,  with  the  Sehol.; 
iuet.01i.12j  Mait-iiv.  50.) 

GALLl,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  whow  worship 
i-sa  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygid,  in  h.c  204. 
(Liv.  nU.  10,  U,  ™vL  36.)  The  Oalli  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  cuatom,  always  castrated 
{ipadoiHt,iemiiHara,Kuiiviri,BiKviri  nre/tiniaae), 
and  it  would  seem  that  impelled  by  relieiotis  Duio- 
tieism  they  pecfotmed  this  operation  on  themselves. 
(Juv.  vi.  512,  At  1  Ovid,  «u(.  iv.  337i  Martial, 
iiu  81,  xL  74  1  Plin.  H.  ff.  »L  49.)  In  their 
wild,  enthnsiasLic,  and  boistenmi  riles,  they  re- 
sembled the  Corybantea  (Lucan.  L  £65,  Ac; 
comiiue  HlI.AiUA),and  even  went  firlher.inaa 
much,  as  ui  their  fiuy,  they  mutilated  their  own 
bodies.  (Pnpcrt.  ii.  16.  IS.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  always  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despised  claaa 
of  people,  for  while  no  other  priests  were  allowed  to 
beg,  the  Qolli  (/muJt'  Idame  suiMiJ  were  allowed 
to  do  sn  on  certain  days.  (Cic  de  l^,  ii.  9  and 
16.)  The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  ar- 
chigallus.  (Scrrius,  ad  Am.  ii.  1 16.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Oalli  IB  uncertain :  according  to 
FestiiB  (>.  v.\  Ovid  (Fatl.  iv.  363),  and  olheis,  il 
was  derived  bom  tbe  river  Oollus  in  Phr:cgia, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons 
who  drank  of  It  Into  such  a  state  at  madness,  that 
they  castrated  themselveo.    (Compare  Plin.  //.  A". 


been  givt 

to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfoanded,  as  tlio 
Romans  must  have  received  the  name  from  Aila, 
or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Suidas  (t  o.)  in- 
forms us,  OalluB  was  used  as  a  common  noon  in 
the  sense  of  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gidlarT, 
which  signifies  to  mga  {iiaaHarc,  haaiari),  and 
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whkti  oeciin  in  ihw  of  the  fragmenti  of  Varro 
(p.  273,  ed.  Bip.)  and  in  the  Anthotog.  Lot,  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  ihI.  Banrnmn.  [L.  &] 

OAME'LIA  {yaiunXia).  The  demes  and  phrn- 
tries  of  Attica  poiMsHed  yarioos  means  to  preyent 
intraden  from  asauming  the  rights  of  citixens. 
Among  other  reguktions  it  was  ordained  that  every 
bride,  preTious  to  her  marriage,  should  be  Intro- 
dnoed  by  her  parents  or  goardians  to  the  phratria 
of  her  husband  {yo^-^cof  Inrkpyvytutcos  cior^^pcu", 
Isaens,  de  Pyrrh,  Hctored.  pp.  62, 65,  &c. ;  deCSron, 
Hatred,  p.  208  ;  Demosth.  c  Etiml.  p.  1312  and 
1320).  This  intmduction  of  the  yonng  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phratores, 
which  were  called  7a^i}X/a.  (Snidas, «. «. ;  ticbol. 
md  Dem.  e.  EubuL  p.  1312.)  The  women  were 
enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this  enrol- 
ment was  also  called  7a^i}\(<b  The  presents  seem 
to  hare  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the  phratores, 
and  the  phratores  in  retara  made  some  offerings  to 
the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  yoong  bride.  (PoTlox, 
iii  3,  Tiii.  9,  28.)  The  acceptance  of  the  presents 
and  the  permission  to  enroll  the  bride  in  the  registers 
of  the  phratria,  was  eqmTalent  to  a  dedaimtion  that 
she  was  considered  a  true  eitisen,  and  that  conse- 
quently her  children  would  have  I^tima.te  claims 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.  (Herm. 
L^kr.  d.  grkdL  StaataaH.  §  100.  n.  1.) 

To^Ma  was  also  Ihe  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girL  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  imide  on  her  behalC  (Suidas,  «.  v.  JlpordXtut.) 
The  phiml,  yofiriKlaA,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
dh^  solemnities  in  generoL  (Lycophron,  op.  Etym, 
M.  A  e.)  [U  S.] 

OAMOS  (7^0*  [Matrihonium.] 
OA'MORI.  [OioMORi.] 
OA'NEA.  [Caopona,  p.  259,  a.} 
GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPB,  or  GAUSAPUM, 
ft  kind  of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  dne  side  very 
woolly,  and  was  used  to  cover  tables  (Herat  Sat, 
ail;  Luca  (7>.  FriteUm,  iz.  870),  beds  (Mart 
XIV.  147),  and  by  persons  to  wrap  themsdves  up 
after  taJcing  a  badi  (Petron.  28),  or  in  general  to 
protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.  (Seneca, 
Epid.  58.)  It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
(Ovid,  An  Amat,  ii.  300.)  It  came  in  use  among 
tiie  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
K.  N.  viii.  48),  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it 
made  of  the  finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple 
eoloor.  The  gansapnm  seems,  however,  sometimes 
to  have  been  made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of 
having  one  side  more  woolly  than  the  other  always 
remained  the  same.  (Mart  xiv.  138.)  As  Martial 
Odv.  152)  calls  it  gfnuapa  quadrcOOj  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  phud,  it  was 
always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  used,  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  doth.  (See  Btfttiger, 
Sabma,  Hi^K^.) 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to  de- 
sunate  a  ibiA.  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the  hair 
of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fiwhionable  people 
at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors.    (Pers.  Sai, 
yi.  46.)  Pershis  {Sat  ir.  38)  also  i4>p]ies  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  full  beard.         [L.  S.] 
GELEONTES.    [Tribitr,  Grbsk.] 
GEL0T0P()II  (ytXMToiroiot)    [ParasitlI 
GENE'SIA.    [FuNUR,  p.  558,  a.] 
GE'NIUS.    See  JXei.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Bio- 
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GENOS  ('y^f'or).    [Tribus,  Grkik.] 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  penjas,  and  gi^jm^o,  and  as  the  Greek 
y4vjos,  ^i-TT-o/uu,  &c,  and  it  primarily  signifies 
kin.  But  the  word  has  numerous  significations, 
which  have  either  a  very  remote  connection  with 
this  its  primary  notion,  or  perhm  none  at  alL 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  com- 
munity, as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
&C.  (Juv.  Sat.  viil  239,  and  Heinrich's  note)  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application  of  the 
term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  or  stock 
is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality  of 
persons  distinguished  i^om  other  totalities  by  same- 
ness of  language,  community  of  kw,  and  increase 
of  their  numbrai  among  themselves  only.  Cioero 
(juv  Balbo^  c  13)  speaks  of  ^  Genles  nniversae  in 
Givitatem  receptae,  nt  Sabinorum,  Volscoram,  Her- 
nieoram.**  It  is  a  consequence  oi  such  meaning  of 
Gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  tnat 
the  word  is  sometimes  uaed  to  express  a  people 
simply  with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  Jui 
Gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in 
the  Roman  constitution.  Cicero  {Top.  6)  has  pre- 
served a  definition  of  Gentiles  which  was  given  by 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference 
to  the  time,  must  be  considered  complete.  Those 
were  Gentiles,  according  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore 
the  same  name,  (2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen 
(tn^vaat),  (3)  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  suffered  no  capitis  diminu- 
tion This  definition  contains  nothing  which  shows 
a  common  bond  of  union  among  gentiles,  except 
the  possession  of  a  common  name  ;  but  those  who 
had  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three 
other  conditions,  contained  in  this  definition,  were 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  is  also  a  definition 
of  gentilis  by  Festus: — ''*Tbat  is  called  Gens 
Aelia  which  is  composed  (fionfieUur)  of  many 
fimsiliae.  Gentilis  is  both  one  who  is  of  the  same 
stock  (f^enas),  and  one  who  is  called  by  the  same 
name  {rinuH  nonmu)  *,  as  Cincius  says,  those  are 
my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name.** 

We  cannot  conclude  any  thing  more  from  the 
eonjtfcitttr  of  Festus  than  that  a  Gens  contained 
several  fomiliae,  or  that  several  jamiliae  were  com- 
prehended under  one  Gens.  According  to  the 
definition,  persons  of  the  same  geiiut  (kin)  were 
gentiles,  and  also  persons  of  the  same  name  were 
gentiles.  If  Fcstns  meant  to  say  that  all  persons 
of  the  same  genus  and  all  persons  of  the  same 
name  were  gentiles,  his  statement  is  inconsistent 


*  **  Gentilis  didtur  et  ex  eodem  genen  ortns,ef 
is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur.**  The  second  et  is 
sometimes  readnt,  which  is  manifesUy  not  the  right 
reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if  the 
words  "«<  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur,**  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  illustmtion  of  '^ex  eodem  genera 
ortns,**  as  they  must  be  if  «<  is  the  true  r»ding, 
then  tile  notion  of  a  comnum  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
km,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  cohk 
mon  name  ;  yet  eadi  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

o  o  4 
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with  the  definidon  of  the  Pontifex ;  for  penoiu 
might  he  of  the  Hune  genua,  and  might  have  su§- 
tained  a  capitis  diminatio  either  by  adoption  or 
adrogation,  or  by  emancipatioin :  in  all  these  caies 
th?  genus  would  remain,  for  the  natural  relation- 
ship was  not  affected  by  any  change  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person ;  in  the  cases  of  adoption 
and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost:  in  the  case 
of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of  the 
same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles;  and  amoi^ 
those  of  the  same  name,  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
Ate  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  abso- 
lutely true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  general 
characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other  condi- 
tions which  were  equally  essentia]. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  generally  chxuacteriaed 
by  the  tennination  «>a  or  io,  as  Julia,  Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  fiimilia  [Familia]  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  came  to  the  gentiles ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
iunatic  {/iaionu)  who  bad  no  guardians,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged 
to  the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitium  or 
jus  gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  pro- 
perty of  intestates,  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable 
example  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the 
Claudii  and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  Orai.  L  39).  The  Marcelli 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of  their  familia  {atirpe) ; 
the  Claudii  claimed  the  same  by  the  gentile  rights 
(ffiuUe)^  The  Marcelli  were  plebeians  and  be- 
bnged  to  the  patrician  Claudia  gens.  Niebuhr 
observes  that  this  claim  of  the  Claudii  is  incon- 
sistent with  Cicero^s  definition,  according  to  which 
no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could  be  a  genttlis  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is  Scaevola) 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. But  it  must  be  observed  though  the 
descendauts  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 

S entiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might  as  such 
ave  ckims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend 
their  supposed  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the 
gens  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the 
inheritance  of  a  freedman  only,  who  died  mtestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritance of  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The  question 
miglit  be  this :  whether  the  Uw,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, gave  the  hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  paramount  to  the  patronal  nght.  It  may  bo 
that  the  Marcelli,  as  bemg  included  in  the  Claudia 
gens,  were  supposed  to  have  merged  their  patronal 
rights  (if  they  really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute) 
in  those  of  the  gens.  Whether  as  members  of  the 
gens,  the  plebeian  Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  here- 
ditas which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the 
gentiles,  which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familiae. 
This  may  be  so ;  at  least  we  must  conceive  that 
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the  hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  mnst  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is 
said  (Sueton.  JuL  1)  to  have  beea  deprived  oi  his 
gentiUtiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case 
which  in  every  civilised  country  is  provided  for  by 
some  positive  law  ;  that  is,  the  law  finds  some-rule  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  dies 
without  having  disposed  of  it  or  leaving  those  whom 
the  law  recognizes  as  immediately  oititled  to  it  in 
case  there  is  no  disposition.  The  gens  had  thus  a 
relation  to  the  gentiles,  similar  to  that  which  sub- 
sists in  modem  states  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  persons  dying  intestate  and  without  heirs  or 
next  of  kin.  The  mode  in  which  such  a  succession 
was  applied  by  the  gens  was  probably  not  deter- 
mined by  law ;  and  as  the  gens  was  a  kind  of 
juristical  person,  analogous  to  the  communis  of  a 
civitas,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  originally  inherit- 
ance»  accrued  to  the  gens  at  swcA,  and  were  com- 
mon property.  The  gens  must  have  had  some 
commcm  property,  such  as  sacella,  &c.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine,  that  what 
originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such,  was  in  the 
course  of  time  distributed  among  the  members, 
which  would  easily  take  place  when  the  fiuniliae 
included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small  number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (sacra  geiUilUUi) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observauoe  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth, 
adoption,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from 
the  observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privilegea 
connected  with  his  goitile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emandpation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  fiunilia  into, 
another  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained  ;  and  yet 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated 
person  who  passed  into  a  fismiilia  of  another  gens, 
must  have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  fiunilia, 
and  so  must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens. 
Such  a  person  had  sustamed  a  capitis  diminutio, 
and  its  effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile 
rights,  together  with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The 
gentile  rights  were  in  feet  implied  in  the  rights  of 
agnation,  if  the  pater-fiunilias  had  a  gens.  Conse- 
quently he  who  obtained  by  adrogation  or  adoption 
the  rights  of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile 
rights  of  his  adopted  &ther.  In  the  case  of  adro- 
gation, the  adrogated  person  renounced  his  gens  at 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  which  solemn!^  might  also 
be  expressed  by  the  term  ^  sacra  detestari,^  for 
sacra  and  gens  are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in 
such  case,  adrogatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
father,  corresponded  to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the 
part  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  sacro- 
rum  is  probably  the  same  thing  as  the  sacrorum 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orator,  c.  42).  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  pontific4»  to  look  after  the  due 
observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and  to  see  thiU 
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thej  wcfenotlott  (PlroZ>omo,  clS,  Ac.)  £ac1i 
g«iu  seeiDS  to  hare  bad  ita  peculiar  place  (mMetUmm) 
for  the  celebration  of  tbe  tacra  gentilitia,  which 
were  performed  at  stated  times.  The  aacra  genti* 
Htia,  as  already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the 
members  of  a  gens  a$  moI.  The  sacra  priTata  were 
a  chains  on  the  property  of  an  IndiTidiud ;  the  two 
kinds  of  sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct 

According  to  Dionysius  {AnHo,  Rom,  ii  7),  the 
curiae  were  respectively  subdivided  into  Deadet ; 
and  Niebuhr  argues  that  Decades  and  Gentes  were 
the  same.  Acosrdingly  each  of  the  three  tribes 
contained  ten  curiae  and  100  gentes ;  and  the 
three  tribes  contained  300  gentes.  Now  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this  original  dis- 
tribution  of  the  population  into  tribes,  curiae  and 
gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  necessary  kin- 
ahip  among  those  fiunflies  which  belonged  to  a 
l^ena,  any  more  than  among  thoee  fiunUies  which 
belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new 
political  bodies  have  been  organised  out  of  the 
materials  of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  original  organisation  of 
the  Roman  state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that 
ihmiliae  related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes, 
that  these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these 
curiae  were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refiitation,  for  it  involves 
the  notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic 
by  the  aggregation  of  fiunilies  into  unities,  and  by 
further  combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tra- 
dition is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (hi  whatever 
manner  formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  into 
•mailer  parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens. 
No  fnrtner  division  is  made,  and  thus  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it  or  the  heads  of  families.  According  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  law,  the  in- 
dividuals arrange  themselves  into  fSMniliac  under 
their  respective  patrea-fiuniliae.  It  follows,  that  if 
the  distribution  of  the  people  was  effected  by  a 
division  of  the  laiger  into  smaller  parts,  there  could 
be  no  necessary  km  among  the  fomiliae  of  a  gens  ; 
for  kinship  among  all  the  members  of  a  gens  could 
only  be  eflected  by  selecting  kindred  fomiliae,  and 
forming  them  into  a  gens.  If  the  gens  was  the 
result  of  subdivision,  the  kinship  of  the  original 
members  of  such  gens,  whenever  it  existed,  must 
have  been  accidentiiL 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  origin- 
ally included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evi- 
dence of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diminutio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was 
evidence  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
definition  of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to 
comprehend  a  supposed  kinship  among  the  original 
members  of  the  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would 
also  favour  such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the 
word  ffentut  seems  to  bie  often  used  in  the  same 
sense.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo^  c.  14.)  This  notion  of 
kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
the  members  of  the  gens  being  distinguished  by  a 
common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &.c  But  many 
dxcnmstancci,  besides  that  of  a  common  origin. 
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may  have  giren  a  common  name  fb  the  gentiles ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  nothing  more  stnuige  in  all 
the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  thmi  tha« 
being  a  conunon  name  for  all  the  members  of  a 
curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three 
ancient  trills,  the  popnlns  (in  the  ancient  sense) 
alme  had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to 
have  a  gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find 
the  expressions  gens  and  patricii  constantly  united* 
Yet  it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  dted,  that 
some  sentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it 
is  conjertured  had  theur  origin  in  nuuriages  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  before  there  was 
oonnubium  between  them.  When  the  lex  was 
carried  which  established  oonnubium  between  the 
plebs  and  the  patree,  it  waa  alleged  that  this 
measure  would  confound  the  gentile  rights  {Jura 
ffttUhnHj  Liv.  iv.  1).  Before  this  oonnubium  ex- 
isted, it  a  gentilis  married  a  woman  not  a 
gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could  not 
be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  fomily  might 
be  gentiles  without  the  gentile  privileges.  Such 
marriages  would  in  e^ct  introduee  confusion  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased 
by  giring  to  a  nuuriage  between  a  gentile  man, 
and  a  woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of 
connnbium  ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to 
^ve  the  chfldren  the  gentilitas  ^  their  fiither.  It 
IS  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to 
give  the  gentfle  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an 
absurdity ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy 
(iv.  4),  which  is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle 
of  Roman  law,  **  patrem  sequimtur  liberi,**  and  the 
children  of  a  plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  a  patrician  woman  married  out  of  her  gena 
(e  gente,  e  patribus  enupsit)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
not  in  the  power  of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a 
necessaiy  consequence,  not  Roman  citixens.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same,  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Roman  law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a 
patrician  woman,  before  there  was  oonnubium  be- 
tween them  ;  for  if  there  waa  no  connnbium,  there 
was  no  legal  marriage,  and  the  ofispring  were  not 
citizens,  which  is  the  thing  complained  of  by 
Canuleius.  (Liv.  iv.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  then 
how  such  marriages  will  account  for  plebeian  fimi- 
liae  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes,  unless  we 
suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gentile  man 
and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of  the  fother, 
and  followed  the  conditi<m  of  the  mother,  they 
were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  explain, 
considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if  this 
be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children  of 
a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent 
fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this 
assertion  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  words  robs  y4p9i  vpoiH^Komas  of  IMonysiua 
(ii.  10),  which  have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious 
meaning.  Whatever  probability  there  may  be  in 
the  assumption  of  Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the 
passage  above  cited,  and  one  or  two  other  pna- 
sages,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  demon- 
strated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the 
senate  by  the  first  Tarquin.    These  were  the  ra« 
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pratenlAtiTei  el  tibe  Laferet,  the  third  and  inferMr 
tribe  ;  and  they  were  called  Patres  Minorum  gen* 
tium  (Lir.  L  36).  See  the  cnrioiM  letter  of  Cioere 
to  Paetoa  (<Mf  Fam.  ix.  31). 

If  the  gentes  were  inch  labdivisiona  of  a  curia, 
aa  already  ttated,  it  may  be  aiked  what  ia  meant 
by  naw  gentes  being  intzodnoed  among  the  coriae, 
fit  tUs  undoubtedly  took  pboa    TuIIob  Hostiliua 
incorporated  the  JiUii,  Senilii,  and  othera,  among 
the  Patridi,  and  consequently  among  the  curiae. 
The  Chuidii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said 
(IdT.  !▼.  3),  were  received  among  the  patridi  after 
the  banishinent  of  the  kings.    A  recent  writtf 
(Ooettling)  attempts  to  remoTO  thia  difficult  by 
assuming,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  Diony- 
aius  (ii.  7),  a  division  of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae, 
and  by  the  further  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  gentes  in  each  decuria.    Consistently 
with  this,  he  assumes  *  kinship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gens,  acoording  to  which  hypo- 
thesis the  soTeral  patres-familiae  of  such  gens  must 
haye  descended,  or  claimed  descent,  from  a  common 
ancestor.    Thus  the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more 
than  aggregates  of  kindred  fomilies,  and  it  most 
have  been  contrived  in  making  the  division  into 
decuriae,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gens  (thus 
understood)  must  have  been  induded  in  the  same 
decuria.    But  to  assume  this,  is  nothing  more  than 
to  say  that  the  political  system  was  formed  by  be- 
ginning with  aggregations  of  ftmilies ;  for  if  the 
ultimate  politiou  division,  the  decuriae,  was  to 
consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes  (thus  understood), 
snch  airangement  could  only  be  effected  by  making 
aggregation  of  funilies  the  basis  of  the  political 
system,  and  then  ascending  from  them  to  deooriae, 
from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  firom  curiae  to  tribes ; 
a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent  with  saying  that 
the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decuriae,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
formed  before  the  decuriae.    But  the  introduction 
of  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  <m  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  division. 
If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  oon- 
stitution,  which  was  alwa3rs  in  a  stat»  of  progres- 
sive change^  to  suppose  tlutt  the  strict  rule  of  limi- 
tation was  soon  neglected.    Now  if  a  new  sens  was 
introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to  the 
old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name  ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreignen  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
eonoeivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  bead  of  a  fjumily  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.    And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudras,  their  head 
(ffodia  prmeep9\  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co^ptated  (eooptaU)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  sa3nng  that 
this  immigratiug  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.  (Sueton.  T^  1 ;  Li  v.  u.  16.)    According  to 
the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius  received  a  tract  of  land 
for  bis  dients  on  the  Anio,  and  a  piece  of  burying- 
ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was  given  to  him  by 
the  state  (pMieei).    Aoooniing  to  the  original  con- 
stitution of  a  gens,  the  possession  of  a  common 
burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right  to  interment 
therein,  were  a  pert  of  the  gentile  sacni.     (Cic. 
/^.  iu22  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  1 19  ;  Festus, «.  r.  Oinda; 
Liv.  iv.  3,  vi  40 ;  Virgil,  Am.  vii.  706.     As  t9 
fhe  Qens  Octavia,  see  Suetonius^  Atig,  2.) 
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ft  is  probable  that  even  in  th«  time  of  Cioors 
the  proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill 
understood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of 
so  many  andent  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gen- 
tilitium  were  nearly  eflhced.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  words  gens  and  fomilia  are  used  indififerently 
by  later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distin- 
guishes them.  The  **  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
sacra  Serviliae  fomiliae ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra 
fiuniliae  Clandiae,  Aemiliae,  Juliae,  Comeliae ;  and 
an  ancient  inscription  mentions  an  Aedituus  and  a 
Sacerdos  Seigiae  forailiae,  though  those  were  all 
wdl  known  andent  gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the 
more  correct  langoage  of  the  dder  writers,  would 
certamly  have  been  called  sacra  gmtilitia.**  (Sa- 
vigny,  Zmiaehri/t,  d^  voL  ii.  p.  38^.) 

In  the  time  of  Qaius  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirdy  follen  into  disuse. 
(Oaius,  iil  17.)  Thus  an  andent  institution, 
which  fonned  an  integral  part  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  was  long  hdd  together  by  the  con- 
servative power  of  religious  rights,  gradually  lost  its 
primitive  character  in  the  changes  which  circum- 
stances impressed  on  the  form  of  the  Roman  state^ 
and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  not  used,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acnteness  both  by  Niebohr  {Rom.  Hi$L  voL  i.)  and 
bj  Maiden  {HitL  o/Jtama^  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diliusion  of  Useful  Knowledge). 

The  views  of  Geettling  are  contained  in  his 
Ge$ekielU§  dtr  Rmn.  Staatngrfiunmff^  HaUe,  1840, 
and  those  of  Becker  in  his  ^aiMftiio4  cfsr /2osiMO&sa 
AUMkUmer  2ter  Theil,  Iste  Abth.  See  also  Sa- 
vigny,  Zeitiehri/lf  dto.  voL  iL  p.  380,  &&,  and  Ua> 
terholxner,  ZaiiteiriJ^  Ac  vol.  v.  p.  1 19.  [Q.  L.} 
GENTILES.  [GxNa.] 
GENTIL'ITAS.  [G»n&] 
GEO'MORI  (ywiipm, ;  Doric,  ydiiopoi)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  dasses  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  hove  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  (Plut  7%«a25  ;  Pdlux,  viii.  111.)  ThU 
dass  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  8qfuau|ryo(, 
exduded  frara  the  great  civil  and  priestly  (^ces 
which  belonged  exdudvely  to  the  eupatrids,  so 
that  there  was  a  great  distmction  between  the  &nX 
and  the  two  inferior  dasses.  We  possess,  how- 
eve^  no  means  to  ascertain  any  particuhin  respect- 
ing the  leUtion  in  which  the  TMt^poi  stood  to  the 
two  other  classes.  The  name  may  either  signify 
independent  land-owners,  or  peasants  who  culti- 
vated the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The  yu^Upoi 
have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been  thought  to 
be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have  conceived 
them  to  have  been  a  dass  of  tenants.  It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  afiain  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  y€mfi6poi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states,  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  latter 
only ;  there  were  undoubtedly  among  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  freemen  who  cvStivated  their 
own  lands  (Timaeus,  Glotmur.  s»  v.  TtmiUpot ; 
Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  had  by  their 
birth  no  cliums  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  political  distinc- 
tions between  the  yf»fi6poi  and  tne  hifuovpyoi ; 
and  it  may  either  be  that  there  existed  none  at  all» 
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0r  if  there  weft  any  origiiuill j,  that  they  giftdually 
Tanished.  This  would  account  for  the  fitct  that 
Dionysiua  (ii,  8)  only  mentions  two  daaee  of  At- 
ticans ;  one  conespondiqg  to  the  Roman  patridana, 
the  other  to  the  pleheiana,  ( Thirl waU«  HiUorff  of 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  pu  14  ;  Wachamuth,  HtUeniohe 
Aftert/iunuhmde^  tqL  i.  pu  361, 2d  edit ;  P]atnei, 
Beiiraffef  (fe«.,  p.  19  ;  Titmann,  OriedL  Staatner- 
fatmatgen^  p^  575,  A:c.) 

In  Samoe  the  name  TCttv/i^i  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerfuL  (Thuqrd.  TiiL  21 ;  Plut  QmauL  Rom. 
p.  303 ;  MUUer,  Dor.  iill.§  4.)  In  Syracose  the 
aristocratical  party  was  likewise  called  ytttfUpot 
or  yat»6poi^  in  opposition  to  the  9^fior.  (Herod.  viL 
155;  Hesych.  «.  v.  Tdfiopoii  Miiller,  Dor.  iiL  4. 
$4;  Qmer^deSU»eiOr^.Syrue.  p.9.)    [L.a] 

GER  A£R  A£  or  GERARAE  (y^mtpal  or  ytpa- 
pai).    [DjoNYSiik,  pb  412,  a.] 

GERANOS  (y4pea>os).    [Htporcheica.] 

GERMA'NL    [CognatlJ 

GEROU'SIA  (ytpovaia\  the  oooncil  of  elders 
(y4porTts\  was  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  most 
I>oric  stat^  and  was  especially  used  to  signify  the 
Senate  at  Sparta.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  aud  to  explain  the  fimctiims  of  its 
l^lislatiTC  and  administratiTO  elements.  In  the 
laler  sges  of  Spartan  history  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five 
ephors;  hat  as  an  account  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
giren  in  a  separate  article  [Ephoki],  we  sliall 
confine  our  inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  ydporrv  or 
councillors,  and  the  iiacXiiirla  or  assembly  of  Spar- 
tan freemen. 

I.  7U  Kimg*.  The  kmgly  authority  at  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  ooeyal  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one 
of  the  Heradeid  leaders,  under  whom,  according 
to  the  Spartan  l^end,  the  conquest  of  Laconia 
was  achieved.  To  him  were  bom  twin  sons, 
Eniysthenes  and  Prodes;  and  finom  this  cause 
arose  the  diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sove- 
reignty being  always  shared  by  tM  representatives 
of  the  two  fiunilies  which  claimed  descent  finom 
them  (HerocL  vi  52) ;  the  preoedenoe  in  point  of 
honour  was,  however,  granted  to  the  older  branch, 
who  were  called  Agiads,  as  the  younger  house 
was  s^led  Eurypontides  from  certun  alleged  de- 
scendants of  the  twin  brothers.  (Niebuhr,  Hitt. 
of  Rom.  voL  i  pw  356.)  Such  was  the  national 
legend ;  but  as  we  read  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  diarchy  (Herod.  /.  o.),  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impn^ 
bahle  that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  zoyal  au- 
thority by  dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  firom  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaden  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
were  amsidered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
rdjgioos  respect.  (YiesL  Do  Rep.  Lac  c.  15.)  The 
honours  paid  to  them  were,  however,  of  a  simple 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  a  Spartan  might  give 
without  derogating  from  his  own  dignity  or  for- 
gettii^  his  self-respect  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
the  ku^  united  the  character  of  priest  and  king. 
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the  mriatdkoodf  of  Zeua,Unuunt  (Hered.  vi  5€)  md 
the  iiacedaemonlan  Zeus  being  filled  by  ihem ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high  priest^  they 
officiated  at  all  the  pnblio  sacrifices  offsred  on  b»> 
half  of  the  state.  (Xen.  Z>0iZ(gx  Zoo.  15.)  Moreover 
they  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  for  ex- 
ercising the  heroic  virtue  of  hospitality ;  for  thia 
purpose,  public  or  doaiain  lands  weie  assigned  to 
them  in  tne  district  of  the  ^erioeci,  or  ppovindal 
subjects,  and  certain  pcnpiisitee  belonged  te  them 
whenever  any  animal  was  slain  in  saorifioe.  Be- 
sides this,  the  kings  were  entitled  to  various  pay- 
ments in  kind  {^oaw  r&tr  ov&y  iar^  rimv  xotpO¥\ 
that  they  might  never  be  in  want  of  victims  te 
sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which  they  received,  twice 
a  month  from  the  state,  an  Ififiw  rcXcior,  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  ApoUo,  and  then  served  up 
at  the  royal  table.  Whenever  also  any  of  the 
citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  honoured  above 
the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of  food  was  given 
to  them,  and  they  commenced  the  libations  to  the 
gods.  (Herod,  vi.  57.)  All  these  distinctions  are 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  &r  as 
they  go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sov«eignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeria  The  dis* 
tinctions  and  privileges  granted  to  the  kmg  as 
commander  of  the  fi)rces  in  war,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed 
at  home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100 
chosen  men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the 
public  expense :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal 
capacity  as  many  victims  as  he  chose ;  the  skins 
and  backs  of  wnich  were  his  perquisites,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  so  many  subordinate  officem,  thai 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do^  except  to  act  as  priest 
and  stratcgus.  (Xen.  Do  R^.  Lao,  14, 15 ;  .Ueiod* 
vi  55.) 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  mariced  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charao* 
ter.  (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The  fbnner  event  was  sig^ 
nalised  by  a  remission  of  all  debts  due  from  {Nrivate 
individuals  to  the  state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  king,  the  funeral  solemnities  were  eele* 
brated  by  the  whole  eommuntty.  There  was  a 
general  mourning  for  ten  days,  during  which  all 
public  business  was  suspended :  hoisemen  went 
round  the  country  to  carry  the  tidinss,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  perioeci,  or  provinciaJs,  was  obliged 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  city, 
where,  with  the  ^lartans  and  Helots,  and  tiieif 
wives,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  they 
made  loud  lamentation^  and  proclaimed  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  as  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
predecessors.    (Herod.  /.  o.) 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very 
limited.  In  fiwt  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
possessed  any  ;  frr  though  they  presided  over  the 
council  of  yiporr^t  or  hpx'ff^^  <v  prmcipoo 
soiates,  and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably 
bad  a  casting  vote*,  still  the  voice  of  each  counted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  was  supplied  and  their  proxies 
tendered  by  the  oouncUlors  who  were  most  nearly 
related  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Heradeid 
family.     Still  the  kings  had  some  important  prero- 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  that  this  supposition 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  Herod. 
vl  57.  and  Thucyd.  u  20. 
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ganves ;  tons  tney  had  in  common  vriih  other 
aiagistmtet  the  ri^  of  addreasing  the  pablic 
BMembljr ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  sepamte  court 
of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  heinesses  claimed  by  different  parties :  a  function 
formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athena,  but 
•fterwards  truisferred  to  the  Archon  Eponymus. 
(Herod.  tI  57.)  They  also  appointed  the  four 
Pjftkiamt  (nMioi),  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  as  mes- 
aengen  to  oonsult  the  god  at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also 
took  place  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads ;  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals, 
and  as  superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nation*.  (MQller,  Dor,  iil  6.  §  7.)  In 
foreign  afiairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatires  were  con- 
siderable :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing from  amongst  the  citizens,  persons  to  act  as 
"  prozeni  "  or  protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visiting  Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in 
war  ;  for  after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders 
of  J  jtconia,  in  command  of  troops,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  out  and  as- 
semble armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to  themselves 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
piirpose.  (Xen.  De  Rep,  Lac,  13  ;  Thuc.  v.  60, 
viii.  5.)  Two  ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the 
kings  on  their  expeditions,  but  those  miwistrates 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  king%  opera- 
tions :  they  simply  watched  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  army.  (Xen.  Le.)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on  their  return  home, 
accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucy  d.  v. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  of  the 
ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power  also  was 
not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or  to 
decide  the  fate  of  cities,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen.  Hdl.  ii.  2.  S  12, 
T.  3.  §  24.)  In  former  times  the  two  kings  had  a 
joint  command  ;  this,  however,  led  to  inconveni- 
ences, and  a  law  was  in  consequence  passed  that 
for  the  future  one  onir  of  the  two  kings  should 
have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign  expedi- 
tions.    (Herod-  v.  57.) 

II.  The  ytpovtrla^  or  ootmeil  cf  dien.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
po!ity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  other  Dorian 
states,  just  as  a  jSouX^  or  democratical  council  was 
an  element  of  most  Ionian  constitutions. 

The  y*pov<r(a  or  ytpmria  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphvli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rptxdlKts^  or  thnce  divided. 
(Off.  six.  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again 
subdivided  into  A^cU,  also  called  ^parpud  (MiUler, 
Dor.  iti.  5.  §  3),  a  word  which  signifies  a  union  of 
families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  relationship, 
or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irrespective  of  any 
such  connection.  The  obae  were  like  the  y4pointi^ 
thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba  wns  represented 
by  Its  councillor:  an  inference  which  leads  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
Ican  tribe,  must  have  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Heracleida.   .No  one  waa  eligible  to  the 
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council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  (Plat  T4fcur^ 
26),  and  the  addition^  qualifications  were  strictly 
of  an  aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  re- 
ward and  prize  of  virtue  (Aristot  PoliL  il  6.  §  15  ; 
Demosth.  e,  Lept,  p.  489),  and  that  it  was  confined 
to  men  of  distinguished  character  and  station 
(iroAo)  KiyaBoC). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  tha 
mode  of  oondnetiuff  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  aimplici^.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors  (Plut  L^cmy,  26);  the  latter  testified  their 
esteem  by  acclamations,  which  varied  in  intensi^ 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candidates  fur 
whom  they  were  given.  These  manifestations  of 
esteem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an  adjoining 
building,  who  could  judge  of  the  shouting,  but 
could  not  tell  in  whose  favour  it  was  given.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been 
most  applauded  was  declared  the  successful  candi- 
date. The  different  competitors  fer  a  vacant  place 
oflRered  themselves  upon  their  own  judgment 
(Aristot  PoliL  ii  6.  §  18),  probablv  always  from 
the  Md,  to  which  the  councillor  whose  place  was 
vacant  bad  belonged ;  and  as  the  ofl!ce  was  for  life, 
and  therefore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary 
cases)  happen  at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state  would  be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
The  office  of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only 
for  life,  but  also  irresponsible  (Aristot  PoliL  il  6), 
as  if  a  previous  reputation,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  were  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
int^ri^'  And  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did 
not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  {L  c.)  tells  na 
that  the  members  of  the  ytpowria  received  bribes, 
and  frequently  showed  partiality  in  their  decisions. 

The  functions  of  the  councillors  were  pertly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  dischaige  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Pint  Jgi9^  U) 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popttlar  assembly, 
so  that  the  important  privilege  of  initiating  all 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  was  vested  in 
them.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish  with 
death  and  civil  degradation  (Art/tla,  Xen.  De 
Rep,  Lac  10.  §  2  ;  Atut  PoliL  iil  1),  and'  that, 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  (Aristot  PoUt,  iL  6),  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  fonn  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised, like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general 
superintendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens  (mifUri  et  magidri  ditdfii- 
naepubUoae,  AuL  OelL  xviii  3),  and  probably  were 
allowed  "a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  discipline.^ 
(Thirl  wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  I  p.  818.)  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the 
original  extent  of  their  functions ;  especially  as 
respects  the  lost-mentioned  duty,  since  the  ephors 
not  only  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  also  possessed,  m  veiy  early 
times,  a  censorial  power,  and  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent 

IIL    ifie  iKKXTitrfa,    or  osaemMy  t^  Spartan 

freemen.    This  assembly  possessed,  in   theory  at 

least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting 

the  general  interests  of  the  state.      Its  original 

position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra 

I  or  ordinance  of  Lycuigus,  which,  in  the  fonn  of  an 
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orade,  exhibits  the  principal  featuiM  of  the  Spartan 
polity:  —  **  Build  a  temple,**  says  the  Pytiuan 
god,  *^  to  Hellanian  Zeiu  and  Hellanian  Athena  ; 
divide  the  tribe^  and  institute  tliirty  obas  ;  ap- 
point a  council  with  its  princes  ;  call  an  Bssembty 
(&ircAAi(ciy}  between  Babyca  and  Knakion,  then 
make  a  motion  and  depart ;  and  let  there  be  a 
right  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people  **  (pdfju^ 
Si  Kvpnir  ^ucr  jcoi  icfmros.  Plat  Lyewrg,  6  ;  Mttller, 
Dor,  iiL  5.  §  8). 

By  this  ordinance  fall  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Tbeoporopus  and  P<Mydoms,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra,  *^  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders  and  the  princes 
ahall  withdraw  **  (johs  vpwtvytvitis  iral  iipx*' 
yh-at  iatwrrwn^as  t$/A«y).  Plutarch  (2L  c)  in- 
(erprets  these  words  to  mean  ^  That  in  case  the 
people  does  not  either  reject  or  approve  in  toto  a 
measure  proposed  to  them,  the  kings  and  council- 
lors should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
proposed  decree  to  be  invalid.**  According  to  this 
interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  some  verses 
ia  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  assembly  was  not 
oompetent  to  originate  any  measures,  but  only  to 
pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the  laws  and 
decrees  proposed  by  the  proper  authorities :  a  limi- 
tation of  its  power,  which  almost  determined  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  justifies 
the  words  of  Demosthenes,  who  observed  (c  Ltp, 
p.  489.  20),  that  the  y^pitwrla  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme — Aedwrfnyj  ivrl  r&y  »oX^ 
Xw,  All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who 
were  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise, 
were  admissible  to  the  general  assembly  or  ftircAAa 
(Plut.  I^fcwrg.  25),  as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Spar- 
tan dialect ;  but  no  one  except  public  magistrates, 
and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  addrened  the 
people  without  bemg  specially  called  upon.  (MQI- 
ler.  Dor,  iiL  4. 1 11.)  The  same  public  functionaries 
also  put  the  questiim  to  the  vote.  (Thuc.  L  80. 87.) 
Hence,  as  the  magistrates  only  (ra  riKi^  or  ^X<^} 
were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  assembly, 
decrees  of  the  whole  people  are  often  qwken  of  as 
the  decision  df  the  authorities  only,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  aflairs.  The  intimate 
oomection  of  the  ephors  with  the  assembly  is 
ahown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent  ooeunenoe  in 
decrees  (IBocc  ro&p  i^pois  need  rp  ^icjc\i}<r(f). 
The  method  of  voting  was  by  acdamation ;  the 
pbce  of  meeting  between  the  brook  S^nakion  and 
the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  en- 
closed. (Plut  L^emy.  6.)  The  rq;ular  assemblies 
were  held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of 
emefgency  extiaoidinaiy  meetings  were  convened. 
(Heiod.  viL  184.) 

The  whole  people  alone  eoold  proclaim  **  a  wrir, 
amdnde  a  peaee^  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
atBtes,  tfaoQgh  oonducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
cmdd  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only.**  With 
regard  to  domestic  aflbiis,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  *^  by 
the  votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in 
the  constitation  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
all  new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  coofinned  by  them«**  (MiUlov  Aw  i»  |  9.) 
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It  appears,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  Mlillvr, 
that  the  popular  assembly  really  possessed  tiie 
supreme  political  and  legislative  authorit}"  at  Sparta, 
but  it  was  so  hampered  and  checked  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  could  only  exert  its  au- 
thority within  certain  prescribed  limits ;  so  that 
the  government  of  the  state  is  often  spoken  of  as 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  iKit\fiirla  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, we  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  the  smaU  assembly  (Xen.  ffeiL  iil  3.  §  18), 
which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on  occa- 
sions of  emei]gency,  or  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  entire 
body  of  citisens.  This  more  select  assembly  was 
probably  composed  of  the  8fu»ioi,  or  superior  citi> 
sens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  toe  magistretes  of 
the  state  [Eoclkti],  and  if^  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
the  ktter  (PhiloL  Muaeumy  vol  il  p.  66),  the 
functions  of  which  must  have  been  often  superseded 
by  it 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide 
a  questi<m  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  tho 
real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From 
the  expressions  of  Oreek  writers,  eveiy  one  would 
at  once  answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 
people,  or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered, 
or  Achaians,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popu- 
lar or  oligarchionl.  (Arnold,  7%«&  Jppmtd,  il) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  the  Spartan  government  would  have  been 
equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  had  been  no  subject  dass  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sove- 
reign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  Tho 
fiict  is,  that  in  theoiy  at  least,  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, as  settled  by  Lycuigns,  was  a  decided  demo- 
craqr,  with  two  hereditaiy  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors)  it 
was  a  limited  aristocracy  ;  that  is,  it  worked  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which 
justify  us  m  considering  it  as  such,  are  briefly  **  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
sive powers  Qf  the  councillors,  their  election  for 
life,  their  irre^nsibility,  the  absence  of  written 
laws,  of  paid  omces,  of  <2fices  determined  by  lot,** 
and  other  things  thought  by  the  Oreeks  character- 
istic of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which  we 
must  remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarehical  interest  in  Oreeoe,  and  always  sup- 
ported, as  at  Coreyra  and  Aigos,  the  oligarchical 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was 
aidcid  by  Athens.  In  fret  Dr.  Arnold  himself  ob- 
serros,  that  even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering 
people  among  themselves  the  constitation  was  fiir 
less  pNQpuhur  than  at  Athena.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completely  altered  in  character  by 
the  usuipatioQ  of  the  ephors.  To  snch  an  extent 
I  was  this  the  oase^  that  Plato  (Leff.  iv.  p.  718) 
I  doubted  whether  the  goycmmoit  at  Sparti  migl4 
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not  be  called  a  **  tymntir,**  in  coiiMqneiictf  of  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  ephorelty,  though  it  was 
as  ranch  like  a  donoeracy  as  any  form  of  government 
oould  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  not  to  call  it  an 
aristocracy  (t.  e.  a  government  of  the  Kpiffroi),  is 
quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle  (Polit,  iv.  8), 
when  he  emimerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  rdations  between  the  Spartans  and  their 
conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  received 
this  name  beouise  it  had  many  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions, such  as  that  none  of  the  magistntes  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persous  were  competent 
to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  aecurete  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in 
the  following  observations  of  Aristotle  (PoiiL  ii.  6) : 
—  Some  affirm  that  the  best  form  of  government 
is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise 
the  Spartan  constitution :  for  some  say  that  it  is 
composed  of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a 
donocracy  —  a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings, 
an  oligarchy  on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a 
democracy  on  account  of  the  ephon  ;  but  othen 
say  that  the  ephoralty  is  a  **  tyranny;  ^  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  bo  affirmed  that  the  public 
tables,  and  the  regnlationi  of  daily  life,  ai«  of  a 
democratic  tendency.  [R.  W.] 

OERRHA  (yi^^)j  in  Latm,  G^arrac,  properly 
signified  any  thing  made  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
especially  used  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  shields, 
which  were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  snudler 
and  shorter  than  the  Greek  shields  {iunl  A(nr(8«»v, 
ydfiPa,  Herod,  vii.  61,  ix.  61 ;  Xen.  Anab,  ill.  1 6 ; 
Festus,  s.  w,  oarronef,  gerrae). 

OLADIATO'RES  (jiatfOfiidxot\  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people. 
{Oladiator  esf,  qui  in  armia^  popnUo  tpedamU,  pug^ 
nanU^  Quuitil.  Dedam.  802.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 
slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  de- 
censed.  (Tertull.  ds  Spedae.  12  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Aem,  z.  519.)  [PvNua,  p.  559,  a.]  A  show  of 
gladtators  was  oJled  mtoitM,  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  (edsfto^)  it,  tditor,  mimamtor,  or  tfomtiitis, 
who  was  honoured  during  the  day  of  exhibition,  if 
a  private  person,  with  toe  official  signs  of  a  magis- 
trate. (Capitol  M.  Aniim.  PhilM,  23 ;  Flor.  iii. 
20;  C\c,<idAU,\l  19.  §3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  b.  cl 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcos  and  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  at  the  foneral  of  their  &ther.  (Valer. 
Max.  ii  4.  §  7 ;  Liv.  EpU,  16.)  They  were  at 
first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterwards 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.  (Suet  Jul, 
26  ;  Spartan.  Iljdr,  9.)  Private  persons  some- 
times left  a  sum  of  money  in  their  wiO  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at  their  funerals. 
(Sen.  de  Brev.  VU.  20.)  Combats  of  gladiators 
were  also  exhibited  at  entertainments  (Athen.  iv. 
pcl53  ;  Sil  ItaL  xi.  51),  and  especially  at  public 
festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates,  who 
sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  18  ; 
dB  Q/r,  ii.  16,)  [AxoiLBS.]  Under  the  empire 
the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  this  amusement 
rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  number  of 
(rlodiatora  w^  fought  on  some  occasions  appoon 
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almost  incredible.  Ahtr  Trajan^  triumph  over 
the  Daciana,  there  were  more  than  10,000  ex- 
hibited. (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15.) 

Ghidiaton  consisted  either  of  captives  (Vopisc. 
Prob.  19),  slaves  (Suet  ViteU.  12),  and  condemn- 
ed malefoctors,  or  of  freebom  citisens  who  fought 
voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  condemned^  some 
were  said  to  be  condemned  €ui  gladimmy  in  which 
case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at  least  within 
a  year  ;  and  othen  ad  ludum^  who  might  obtain 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years.  (  Ulpian, 
(Mat.  Mot.  ei  Ram.  l^.  tit  iu  s.  7.  §  4.)  Free- 
men, who  became  gladiators  for  hire,  were  called 
amslonUi  (Quint.  L  e.  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  58),  and 
their  hire  ametoramtnimn  or  ^adiatoritan.  (Suet 
Tib.  7  I  Liv«  xliv.  31.)  They  also  took  an  oath 
on  entering  npon  the  service,  which  is  preserved 
by  Petronius  (117). — ''In  verin  Eumolpi  sacra- 
mentora  jnravimua,  nri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroqne 
necari,  et  quiequid  aliud  Enmolpns  jussisset,  tam- 
qnam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino  corpora  animas- 
que  religiosissime  addicimus.**  (Compare  Senec. 
Epiit,  7.)  Even  under  the  republic  free-bora 
citisena  fought  as  gladiators  (Liv.zxviii.  21),  but 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  the  lower 
Mders.  Under  the  empire,  however,  both  eqnitea 
and  senaton  fought  in  the  arena  (Dion  Cass.  Ii  22  ; 
IvL  25  ;  Suet  JmL  39  ;  Ai^.  43  ;  ATer.  12),  and 
even  women  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  32  ;  Suet  Dam.  4  ; 
Juv.  vL  250,  &C.  ;  Stat  SUv.  L  vi.  53)  ;  which 
practice  was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

Gladiaton  were  kept  in  schools  (Mt)^  where 
they  were  trained  by  persons  called  lamttae, 
(Suet  Jul  26  ;  Cic.  pro  Rote.  Amer.  40  ;  Juv.  vi. 
216,  xi  8.)  The  whole  body  of  ghidiators  under 
one  lanista  was  frequently  called  /umiUa.  (Suet 
Aag,  42.)  They  sometimes  were  the  property  of 
the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  persons  who 
wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ;  but  at 
other  times  belonged  to  cithtens,  who  kept  thein 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  lanistae 
to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Indus 
AemiliuB  at  Rome  (Hor.  de  Art.  poet  82),  and  of 
Caesar's  Indus  at  Capua.  (Caes.  BtU.  Civ.  i  14.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
nnk,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tadt  Ann,  xi 
35  ;  xiii  22 ;  Suet  OaL  27  ;  Gruter,  Inter,  p. 
489.)  The  gh^iators  fought  in  these  ludi  with 
wooden  swords,  called  rmdet.  (Suet  CaL  32,  54.) 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  whence  Cicero 
(PkiL  ii  25)  speaks  of  ^  gladiatoria  totius  cor- 
poris firmitas.**  They  were  fed  with  nourishing 
food,  called ^A»fMi/ofui  tcu/ina.  (Tacit  ffitt.  ii.  88.) 
A  great  number  of  gladiaton  were  trained  at 
Ravenna  on  aooount  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
(Strabo,  V.  p.  213.) 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  forum,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Ami^ri- 
THBATRUsr.]  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators  published  some  days  before  th^ 
exhibition  bills  (^ifie/A'),  containing  the  number 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  thrae  who  were  to 
fiffht  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii  8  ;  Suet  Caet.  26.) 
When  the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession,  and  matched  by  pairs  (Hor. 
Sat,  i.  7.  20)  ;  and  their  swords  were  examined 
by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were  fufficiently  sharp. 
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(Diw  Oh*.  Ixriii  3 ;  Stiet.  TV.  9  j  Llpdni, 
Eaem.  ad  Toe.  Ann.  uL  87.)  Al  iint  there  wu 
■  kind  of  (biun  Mtle,  called  fnuiaaa,  in  vhich 
tiiay  fbnght  widi  woodm  iwordi,  or  ths  liks  (Cic 
Jt  Oral.  ii.  7S.  GO  ;  Orid,  An  Amat.  iii.  816  ; 
iKWc.  Bpial.  117\*i>d  •fMrwwdi  Kt  ths  uiuKi  of 
ihe  trumpet  the  real  battle  b^an.  When  a  gladi- 
ator  vu  innmdcd,  the  peofda  called  OBt  iutf  or 
ioo  loM ,'  and  the  oiw  who  vm  Taoqnuhed  Idit- 
ered  hi<  anoa  m  tekon  <f  mhmiiaion.  Hii  &te, 
hoveTer,  depended  upon  the  people,  who  pnaaed 
down  their  thumbi  if  they  wittaed  him  to  be 
laved,  hot  tnmed  them  up  if  they  wiahed  him  to 
be  killed  (Hor.  Ep.  L  18.  66  ;  Jar.iiL  36),  and 
oidered  hiin  to  i«OBi>e  the  iirocd  (firiWH  nd- 
icra),  which  ^Bdialini  nniallj  did  with  the 
gmleat  GnnoeiL  (Cie.  nm  iL  17,  pro  Saul. 
37,  pn  MiL  31.)  If  the  Ufe  of  a  ntoquithed 
gladiaUr  wai  ipued,  be  ehtained  hi>  diicliarn  iat 
that  da;,  whidi  waa  called  ntoH  (Uart.  iIl  S9. 
7)  ;  and  heace  ia  an  exhibitiai  of  gisdialon  hh 
miitirmt  (LIt.  xlL  20),  the  lire*  of  (ha  eooquend 
were  DeTV  ^laivd.  Thia  kind  of  exhibition, 
hoWBTer.  waa  fbrbiddan  bj  Aigaalui.  (SoeL 
A^.  45.) 

Palm*  were  vsmU;  ginn  Id  tin  Ticiorioo* 
gladktcn<8aebCU.83};  and  benca,  a  gladialee, 
wbo  had  fieqneatly  omqnend,  ia  called  **  plnri- 
manm  palaHim  gta^ator"  (Cic  pro  Bom.  Amtr, 
C)  ;  maaej  alao  wai  •oinetinua  giien.  (Jdt.  tIi. 
S43  ;  SaaL  Oaad.  31.)  Old  gladintoia,  and  eome- 
time*  thou  who  bad  oolj  fought  fbt  a  ibort  time, 
wre  diNhaiged  from  the  Movico  bj  the  editor  at 
the  nqueet  of  the  people,  who  preeented  each  of 
them  with  a  mdii  or  wooden  iwnrd  ;  whena 
thoae  who  woe  diaehaiged  wen  ailed  RudiariL 
(Cic  PhUip.  ii.  29  1  Hur.  ^  i.  1,  3  ;  Saat.  Tti. 
7  ;  QninL  La.)  If  i  petaoa  wai  bee  before  ha 
entered  the  Indiu,  ha  became  on  hi*  diecharge  free 
agnia  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  ilaTe,  ha  retanied  to 
the  tune  condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who 
had  been  a  gladiator  wn  alwayi  coMidered  to 
have  diigiaced  himael^  and  mnteqaently  it  ap- 
pear* that  he  could  aot  obtain  the  eqoeatnau  rank 
if  ha  afterward*  acquired  auOcietit  property  to 
entitle  him  to  it  ((^nint.  t.  &)  ;  and  a  *lare  who 
had  been  aoit  mto  a  ladii*  and  there  manimiitlri 
either  b;  hi*  then  owner  or  another  owns,  meretj 
acquired  the  itaCn*  of  a  peregtinnj  deditidu*. 
(Gain*,  L  13.)     [Diomcii.) 

Show*  of  ^admtoia  went  aboliihed  by  (knitan- 
lioe  (Cod.  II,  til.  43),  bat  appear  uotwithatanding 
to  baTe  been  generaUy  exhibited  till  the  time  <^ 
Bonorini,  by  whom  they  wen  finally  npprened. 
(TheodoreL  HiM.  Eoclet.  r.  20.) 

Gladiator*  woe  diridsd  into  difienot  rlnmni. 
■coording  to  their  arm*  and  different  mode  of 
fighting,  or  other  QKamttanee*.  The  uaBea  of 
the  ma*t  important  at  thoae  rlmni  ii  giTCn  in 
alphabetii^  order:  — 

Amdiaatat  (Cic  imt  Fam.  to.  lOX  wore  hdmeU 
wjtiMat  an;  ^ertaie  for  ^e  eyca,  ao  that  they 
woe  oUiged  to  fight  blindfold,  and  thn*  excited 
the  mirth  of  the  •pectatoi.  Some  modern  writen 
■ay  that  they  fbnght  en  honeback,  bnl  thii  ii 
denied  by  Oralli  (/ibd-.  3377.) 

(Mervarii  wa*  tht  name  giren  to  gladiator* 
when  they  did  not  fi^t  in  pain,  bnl  who)  •ennl 
fingbt  together.  (DoM.  .^i^  43  ;  grvHm  dimi- 
awla,  CU.  30.) 

Dimadiari  appear  to  have  been  ao  called^  ba- 
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e**K  they  taoght  with  two  iword*.  (Artoidod.  it. 
39  ;  Orelli,  Aur.  2384.) 

Eqaita  wen  thoae  who  fbn^t  on  honeback. 
(Oielli,  2669.  S377.) 

Jiaeiarii  fimght  from  chariot*  like  the  Qnnli 
and  Briton*.  [Embda.]  Theyatefteqnentlymen- 
timed  in  inaeriptioa*.  (Orelli,  3fi6&  2384,  Ac) 

Fitetitt  were  thoae  nndw  the  empire,  who  wen 
trained  and  eappurted  &au  the  fiicaj.  (Capital. 
aord.SS.y 

HapbmaM  appear  to  baTe  been  thoM  who 
fboqht  in  B  complete  nil  of  annom.     (Soat.  CaL 

33  I  Martial,  TiiL  74  |  Otelli,  SS66.}  Lipuoaea*. 
aider*  tham  to  have  been  the  lanie  with  the  Sam- 
nitea,  and  that  tbti  name  wa*  diiused  under  the 
emperofa,  and  hoplomachi  mbatitnted  for  It. 

ZofHaCom  were  thoae  who  uied  a  nooae  to 
catch  thoir  adieratrie*.  (Isiod.  xiiil  be.) 

AfiriMimi  were  thoee  who  Anght  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combau  with  wild  beiW*  hnd 
Uken  plaee  in  the  morolng.  Theae  |Mialor>  were 
Tory  ilightlj  armed.  (Senea  EpM,  7 ;  Suet  Claud, 

34  ;  OreUi,  3387.) 


their  haTing  the  iHage  of  a  fi*h  (ooi'iy,  iiuft 
M^i)  on  tboir  hebnat*.  (Fcata*,  a  n  H^iana.y 
Their  ana*  were  lihe  thoae  of  the  Qanh,  whence  WB 
find  that  they  were  tita  (sUed  OallL  They  wem 
uanally  matched  with  the  retiarii  or  Tfamcian*. 
(Cic  PkiL  iiL  13,  TiL  6  ;  Ju<r.  rlii.  S0«  |  SneL 
QiL  S3  1  Orelli,  3666,  2580.) 

Ordatahi  wu  the  name  applied  to  all  the  tegular 
gladston,  who  Cooght  in  pain,  in  the  aidmaiy 
way.  (SentcEpi^l;  Si<M~Ai^.i6,QU.2S.} 

PotlmMia'i  were  mch  a*  were  demanded  bj 
the  people  firem  the  editor,  in  addition  to  thoae  wlio 
ware  exhibited.  (Senec.  I.  e.) 

Pmcaeatena  foagbt  with  th*  Samnite*  (Cic  ^m 
SiM.  Si),  but  we  do  not  know  any  thing  retpect- 
ing  them  except  Ihetr  name.  They  are  mentioned 
in  inioiptionL  (Ordli,  3666.)  The  apaCoKdrii^ 
mentioned  by  Artemiodoru*  (ii,  33)  i^jpear*  to  b& 
the  iMn*  a*  the  pTOTocalor. 

Aaliani  canied  only  a  three-pointed  lanae,  railed 
Mdimnafiuaaa  [FtrsciHaJ.anda  net  (n4aj,  which 
Ib^  endeanond  to  thnw  orer  their  adreriariea, 
and  then  Is  attadi  Ibem  wiUi  the  tiucfaia  while  they 
were  entangled.  The  retjarin*  wa*  drened  in  a«horl 
tonic,  and  wore  nothing  m  hi*  head.  Ifbemi**ed 
bii  um  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook  himeelf  t> 
flight,  and  endeaToored  to  prepare  hla  net  fur  ■ 
fecond  cait,  while  hit  adrenary  followed  him  round 
the  arena  in  ordn  to  kill  him  before  be  could  maka 
a  aeceod  attenpt  Hi*  adienaiy  wai  nmally  a 
aecntoroaminniUo.  (JsT.iL  143,Tiii.303)  Soat, 
CU.  SO ;  Onl.  34  I  OreUi,  2678.)    Inthefolloww 
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hui.  pL  1S7),  B  comlHt  ii  Mpmented  1wt«a«i  ■ 
ntJiriiM  Mtd  a  tnirmillo:  tha  fonner  hu  thntn 
hit  net  OTcr  ihe  bwd  of  the  Utter,  and  i>  ptvcced- 
ing  to  nitack  him  with  tha  fiuciiUL  Tha  lanitu 
<tuidi  behind  the  retinnui. 

Satiaiia  were  u  called,  becaaM  thej  were 
aimed  ia  the  ntnt  wa;  u  that  people,  aad  wc^re 
particulailf  diitinguithed  b;  the  oblong  leabuiL. 
(LiT.  ii.  40  :  Cic  pro  StA  S4.) 

S'XiitoTa  an  loppoKd  b^  •ome  wrilen  to  be  (o 
called  beooH  the  tecDhir  in  hii  combat  with  Ihe 
retiariui  pnnued  tho  latter  when  he  &iled  in  le- 
eoring  him  bj  hit  Del.  Otha  writen  chink  that 
they  were  the  laiiie  ai  the  nppimtUii,  nienliaiied  by 
Martial  (t.  24),  who  were  gladiaton  lubnitated  in 
th-  place  of  thoao  vho  were  wearied  or  were  killed. 
(SneL  OaL  30  ;  Jav.  vilL  210.)  H  the  old  raiding 
in  a  letlaof  Cicero-i  ladAU-tiL  14)  ii  comet, 
Juliui  Caeaar  bad  no  leu  than  £00  lecatom  in  hii 
tudoi  at  Capoa  ;  bat  it  i^jpaui  probable  that  we 
ought  lo  mid  tadanon  inilead  nltKatantm. 

SupfmiiUu,     See  Saalortt. 

Tinua  or  TTuteti  wen  aimed  like  the  Thre- 
einni  with  a  roond  ibield  or  buckler  (Ferioi,  i.  v. 
Tinueti),  and  a  ihort  iWDrd  rg  digger  (mb,  Snet 
CU.  32),  which  ii  called  /oli  nptu  by  Jurenal 
<viii  SDl).  They  wen  aiiiallyiiialebad,ai  already 
ilatod,  with  the  Diiimilloac*.  Tbe  mndeac  in  Che 
Deal  colomn,  taken  Ctaa  Winokelmaiui  (L  c),  re- 
preaenti  a  combat  between  two  Thiaciana.  A 
Uniita  itandi  bebind  each. 

Pnintingi  of  gladiatorial  combat*,  ■*  well  M  of 
the  other  •portf  of  tbe  amphitheatn,  wen  bTonrite 
■ubjecti  with  tha  Roman  artiita.  (Plin.H'.M 
iht.  33;  Capilot.  l%>nJ.  3  ;  VopiM,  Otrin.  18.) 
Sereial  ilanua  of  gladtaton  bare  come  down  lo 
tu,  which  are  highly  adraind  a*  worki  of  art:  of 
theae  the  moat  celebnted  i*  the  gladiator  of  the 


Borgfaeae  collection,  now  in  tha  Uiueom  of  tha 
Loatre,  and  the  dying  gladtator,  a*  it  ia  called,  in 
tha  Capiuline  Muienm.  Oladialatial  cantata  are 
repreaanUd  in  the  bat-reliefi  on  tha  tomb  of  Scau- 
lui  at  Pompeii,  and  illnitnle  in  many  partknlan 
the  brief  account  wbicb  baa  been  giren  in  thii 
article  of  the  Hrend  claieea  of  gladiaton.  Thet* 
ba*-ielie&  are  repneentnl  in  the  fbUawing  wood- 
cuU  &Tim  Maioii  (Pomp.  L  pL  S3).  Tha  fignrra 
an  made  of  inicco,  and  aj^Kar  to  ban  been  monld- 
ed  «epantely,  and  allached  to  tbe  plaiter  by  pcgt 
of  bronu  or  iron.  In  Tarien*  pan*  of  the  Iriaa 
are  written  tha  name  of  tha  penon  Is  whan  iha 
gladiaton  belonged,  and  alio  the  naioea  of  the  gla- 
diaton thenuelTea,  and  the  number  of  Iheir  ne- 
torica.  Tbe  fint  pair  of  gladiaton  on  tha  left  hand 
ispreaeDU  an  equealrian  combat.  Both  wear 
hi^mel*  with  Tjaon,  which  cot«  the  whole  bee, 
and  are  armed  with  ipean  and  round  boeklert. 
In  tha  ueond  pair  tbe  gladiator  on  the  left  ha* 
been  wounded  ;  ha  ha*  let  fidl  hi*  ihield,  and  ii 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  peopla  by  railing  hii 
bond  toward*  them.  Hi*  antuoni*t  itand*  be- 
hind him  waiting  tho  ligaal  of  the  people.    Like 


all  the  other  gladiaton  repiuenled  on  the  fiieie,  [  whom  i*  defeated.  The  tmrth  giwip  conutt*  at 
the;  wear  the  nMigacaliim  or  abort  apron  fixed  j  (our  Egnie*  ;  two  an  (ecutora  and  two  ntiarii. 
ibon  the  hip*.  The  one  on  the  left  appeon  to  be  1  Tbe  tecutor  on  hii  knee  appean  to  haie  been  de- 
ft mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob-  fenled  by  tbe  retinriui  behind  him,  bat  a*  the 
long  ihield  ((cu/sm),  a  Sitmnile.  The  third  pair  fiucina  ii  not  adnpted  for  praducbg  cerlnin  dentil, 
caniiit*  of  a  Thnidan  and  a  mirmillo,  tha  latter  of  I  the  other  tecutor  it  called  upon  to  do  iu     Tha 
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retuuitiB  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surriving  secutor.  The 
last  gronp  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Sanmite  ; 
the  Intter  is  defeated. 

In  the  last  woodcut  two  combats  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  first  a  Sanmite  has  been  conquered 
by  a  mirmillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  bis  hand 
to  the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter 
apparently  wishes  to  become  his  enemy^  execn- 
tioner  before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people ; 
bat  the  lanista  holdi  him  back.  In  the  other 
comliat  a  mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a 
Ssimnite. 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armouTi  which  the  left  does 
not  require  on  account  of  the  shield.  [Bsstiaru  ; 
VxNATio.]     (Lipsius,  SatumaHa,) 

GLADIUS  (^i4>os^  poH.  &o^  ^iiirywnnf\  a 
sword  or  glaire,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  emtu. 
The  ancient  sword  had  generally  a  straight  two- 
edged  bhide  (!(fi^iccf,  Horn.  11.  z.  256),  rather 
broud,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  firom  hilt  to  point. 
Gladiators,  howerer,  used  a  sword  which  was 
cunred  like  a  scimitar.  (Mariette,  ReemeU^  Na  92.) 
In  tiroes  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were 
made  of  bronze,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
Pkoen.  67,  62d,  1438  ;  Virg.  Am,  iv.  679,  Ti.  260, 
xiL  950.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them 
on  the  left  side  (Sid.  Anollin.  Carnu  2),  so  as  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  sneath  {vagina^  Ko\^6t)  by 
passing  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  to  take 
hold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
Hence  Aeschylus  distinguishes  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  the  denomination  of  fiaxcupfxpSpov  wvos  (Pen, 
56),  alluding  to  the  obvious  difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  Acinacbs 
instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
Iphictates,  who  made  various  improvements  in 
armour  about  400  &  c,  doubled  its  length  (Diod. 
XV.  44),  so  that  an  iron  sword,  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell  (7b«r,  L 
p.  443),  was  two  feet  five  inches  long,  including 
the  handle,  which  was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman 
sword,  as  was  the  case  also  with  their  other 
ofiensive  weapons,  was  larger,  heavier,  and  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek.  (Florus,  ii.  7.)  Its 
length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of  Lentulus  upon 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low  stature, 
**  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  ?**  (Ma- 
crob.  Saiwm,  ii)  To  this  Roman  sword  the 
Greeks  applied  the  term  (nr6&ri  (Arrian,  Taee.\ 
which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form  used  in  weaving  [Tela].  The  British  glaive 
was  still  Urger  than  the  Roman.  (Tac.  'Jffrie.  86.) 
In  a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved 
at  Oxford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three 
and  lour  feet  long.  (Moutfau9on,  Styjplem,  iv. 
p.  16.) 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt     [Capulus.] 

Ghdiiu  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pnoia    (A.  Gell.  iz.  18.)     [J.  Y.] 

GLANDES.    [FuNDA.] 

GNOMON  (Tvc^fwy).    [Horolooium.] 

GOMPHL    [Via.] 

GORGYRA  (7077^)-    [Carcxr.] 

GRADUS  (/S^/m),  a  step,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
was  half  a  ;nios  (poems)  and  contained  2^  feet, 
Greek  and  Roman  respectively,  and  therefore  the 
GredK  /9%ui  wai  muer  more,  and  the  Roman 
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cradta  rather  less,  than  2^  feet  English.    (See  the 
Tables.) 
GRADUS  COGNATIONIS. 


[P.S.] 

[COONATI.] 

GRAECOSTASIS,  a  pUce  in  the  Roman 
fi>rum,  on  the  right  of  the  Comitium,  was  so  called 
because  the  Greek  ambassadors,  and  perhaps  cilso 
deputies  from  other  foreign  or  allied  states,  were 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  debates.  The 
Graeoostasis  was,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  like  privi- 
leged  seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assem- 
bly. The  Stationes  Munidpiorum^  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (H.  AT.  xvi.  44.  s.  86),  appear  to  have  been 
places  allotted  to  municipals  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Curia  coming 
out  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis,  it 
was  mid-day  ;  and  an  aocensus  of  the  consul  an- 
nounced the  time  with  a  dear  loud  voice.  (Plin. 
H,  AT.  viL  60,  ixxiiL  1.  s.  6  ;  Cic  od  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1 ; 
Vair.  Z.  L.T,  155,  ed.  MlUler  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist  <f 
RomSy  vol.  it  note  116.) 

GRAMMATEUS  {ypafifuertis\  a  clerk  or 
scribe.  Among  the  greftt  number  of  scribes  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates  and  governments  of 
Athens,  there  were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who 
were  real  state-officers.  (Suidas,  «.  o.)  Their 
functions  are  described  by  Pollux  (viii  98).  One 
of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to  serve 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  prytany, 
though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  prytany 
from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was  therefore 
called  ypofiftarfhs  Korit  'rpmavei€»,  (Demosth. 
0.  Timoerat,  p.  720.)  His  province  was  to  keep  the 
public  reoorda,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people  which 
were  made  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and  to  de- 
liver to  the  thesmothetae  the  decrees  of  the  senate. 
(Demosth.  I,  o.)  Demosthenes  in  another  passage 
(de  Eds.  Leg.  p.  381)  states  that  the  public  doai- 
ments,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  wore 
in  the  keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must 
suppose  with  Schumann  {de  Cumii.  p.  302,  transl.) 
that  this  servant,  whose  office  was  probably  for  life, 
was  under  the  ypofifjtartvs^  and  was  his  assistant 
Previous  to  the  archonship  of  Eudeides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (Schomann,  p.  132,  &cj 
compare  Boulx)  ;  and  the  name  of  the  ypofiftartvs 
who  officiated  durii^^  the  administration  of  the 
first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like  thnt  of  the  orchon 
eponymus,  used  to  desi'gnate  the  year. 

The  second  ypafifiart/fs  was  elected  by  the 
senate,  by  x^^P<'^^^^^  f^^  ^^  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  laws  (M  robs  v6fMvf,  Pollux, 
/.  0. ;  Demosth.  e.  Tmocrot.  p.  718  ;  de  Cor<m.  p. 
238).  His  usual  name  was  ypofifiaTihs  rris  fiouKiis, 
but  in  inscriptions  he  is  also  called  ypofifuvrths  r&y 
0<ni\4VT&y  (Bdckh,  PuU.  Eeon.  p.  185,  2d  edit.). 
Further  particulan  concerning  his  office  are  not 
known. 

A  third  ypaftfutrtis  was  called  ypofifwrths  rris 
v6\ttas  (Thncyd.  vii.  10),  or  ypafjLftartbs  riji 
fiovKns  iral  rov  8^/aov.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
people,  by  x^^P*'^^^^  *°cl  the  principal  part  of 
his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or  documents  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  L  0. ;  Demosth.  de  Fcde.  Leg.  p. 
419  ;  0L  LepHn.  p.  485  ;  Suidoa,  t.  v.) 

A  chiss  of  scribes,  inferior  to  these,  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  7po^ifuirci«  mentioned  above  as 
under-deiki  (Jnraypatituerus^  Demosth.  de  FuU* 
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Jjfg,  p.  419 ;  df  Cbrtm.  p.  314  ;  Antiphon,  (fo 
CftoreuL  p.  792  ;  Lysiaa,  c  Nioomach,  p.  864). 
Thete  persons  were  either  public  slaves  or  eitizens 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  Demosthenes  speaks  of  them,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  their  office  for  two  succeeding 
years.  (Lysias,  e.  Nioomaeh.  p.  8S4,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Bdckh, 
rubl.  Earn,  pu  188,  note  168.) 

Different  from  these  common,  clerks  were  the 
&m7pa^cis,  checking- clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies  (Demosth.  </«  Cftenon.  p.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sacred  money, 
&c.  (Bockh,  PuU.  Earn,  p.  187).  The  higher  class 
of  hMTiypa/^h^  on  the  other  hand,  were  public 
officers.  Their  number  was,  aocordiug  to  Harpo- 
cration  («.  v.),  only  two,  the  hmvyf>ap^i  r^s 
Sioijd^trfwf,  and  the  irriYpo^f 6t  ri\%  /SouXifs.  The 
office  of  the  former  was  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  treasury  {Zwlicnati)  ;  the  latter  was 
always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and 
recorded  the  accounts  of  money  which  was  paid 
into  the  senate.  (Compare  Pollux,  TiiL  98  ;  Snidas, 
s.  9.)  He  had  also  to  lay  the  accounts  of  the 
public  revenue  before  the  people  in  evenr  pT3rtany, 
so  that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  &iro8«rraf.  He 
was  at  first  elected  by  the  people  by  xcfKrrorlo, 
but  was  afterwards  appointed  by  bt  (Aeschin.  c 
Ctetipk.  p.  417  ;  Pollux,  L  e.) 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-derks 
at  Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  €v9^,  which  coi^d  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect  (See  Schomann,  de 
Comit,  pu  302,  &c  ;  Bifckh,  L  e.  ;  Hermann, 
Polit.  Antiq.  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)  [L.  S.] 

GRAMMATOPHYLACIUM.        [TABULik- 

KIUM.] 

O RAPHE  {ypou^\  in  its  most  general  accepts 
ation,  comprehends  adl  state  trials  and  criminal 
prosecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not 
distinguished  as  the  cft^mi,  Mtt^is^  tiaoyytJda 
by  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
proceedings.  The  principal  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  public  and  private  actions  are  enu- 
merated under  Dikk,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of 
public  prosecutions,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, are  separately  noticed.  Of  these  forma, 
together  with  that  of  the  Graphs^  properly  so 
called,  it  frequently  happened  that  two  or  more 
were  applicable  to  the  same  cause  of  action  ;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  selecting  the 
most  preferable  of  his  available  remedies  was  at- 
tended by  results  of  great  importance  to  himself 
and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecutor^  speech 
{K9tniyopla)y  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  i^gravated  cha* 
racttf  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated  by 
the  iarm  of  action  he  had  chosen^  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (dwoAoyla),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given  ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which 
the  dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  {krifirfroi 
ypcup^),  it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice, 
and  even  render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or 
other  punishment.  (Dem«  o,  Androt,  p.  601,  0. 
Meid.  p.  523.) 
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The  eourts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Hcliostio  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine 
archons  or  the  generals  or  logistae,  the  council  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people  occasionally  be- 
came judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  Docimasiae  and  Eisangeliae.  (Meier, 
AtL  Proc  pp.  205.  268.)  The  proper  court  in 
which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was  for  the  most 
part  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  ac- 
cusation. In  the  trial  of  state  offences  it  was  in 
genentl  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occa- 
sions (Thuc.  vi.  28  ;  Lys.  pro  Call  p.  186)  even 
slajres  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to  come 
forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases,  and 
in  some  Eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceedings, 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in  court 
was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  tbe  state 
((vyi^poi)  for  the  occasion  ;  but  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  protee- 
tion  of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accoseia. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecntwn  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Kitpios  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
woman,  minor,  or  slave  ;  his  wpo<rr<in|s  probably 
gave  some  assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the 
commencement  of  proceedings,  though  the  accusa- 
tion was  in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  the  patron  (Meier,  AU,  Proe, 
p.  661)  ;  and  a  complete  foreigner  would  upon 
this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  further 
protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  Apagoge, 
Ephcgesis  Endeixis,  or  Eisangelia  were  adopted, 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did 
and  in  the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations 
at  the  Euthynae  and  Docimasiae,  when  the  accused 
was  or  was  supposed  by  tbe  law  to  be  present,  a 
public  action  against  a  citixen  commenced  like  an 
ordinary  law-suit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.  (Plato^ 
EvthfjA,  iuit)  The  anacrisis  thai  followed 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  bill  of  accusation  was 
called  a  7pcu^,  or  (pdais^  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
not  an  fyxKi^fxa  or  An|if,  as  in  private  actions ; 
neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  [Diabtbtab],  and  if  it  were  com- 
promised, would  in  many  cases  render  the  accuser 
liable  to  an  action  xadv0^<rea*f,  if  not  ipso  facto  to 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  (Meier,  AtL  Prvc, 
p.  355.)  The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited  when 
the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those  brought 
before  the  archon  that  had  reference  to  injury 
(Kdxwns)  done  to  women  or  orphans ;  and  besides 
this  penaJty,  a  modified  disfranchisement,  as,  for 
instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a  similar  accusa- 
tion, was  incurred  upon  several  occasions.  Upon 
the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the  sentence  were 
death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  court  deli- 
vered the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Scythao  during  the  trial,  to  the  Eleven, 
whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment  upon 
him.  If  the  punishment  were  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demarchs  made  an  inventory  of  the 
eflects  of  the  criminal,  which  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  the  poletae, 
that  they  might  make  a  sale  of  the  goods,  and  pay 
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in  Ihe  pmreedi  la  the  poUic  tKUurf.  (Utitr,AU. 
I'nc  p.7-tO,&c>  [J.S.M.] 

QHAHHIA'BIUM.     [Sritcs.] 

ORAPHIS.    [PicrMii,No.VI.J 

GRAPHIOM.     [SriiuB.] 

OREOORU'NUS  CODKX.  [Codix  Ona- 
] 


251, K.] 

OROSPHOS  (ypia-pat).     [HAiiTi.] 

GUBERNA'CULUM.     [Navi».] 

OUSTATIO.     [Co«Ni,  p.  30r,  a,] 

OUTTUS,  ■  vokI,  with  a  noirow  noulh  oi 

n«k,  from  trhidi  tha  liqnid  vu  panred  ia  dnpa : 

liencfl  it!  nun«  "  Qui  riniun  dabuit  nt  minDtntira 

lundeimt,  ft  flotliB  gnOam  Rppdlomnt.**     (VaiT.  L. 

L.  1.  m,  cd.  Miiller.)     Jt  wm  etp«:i*ll7  UMd  in 

ncriAcH  (Plin.  H.  N.  xtL  38.  >.  73),  uid  hfnce 

wfl  find  il  nptTBcntfrd  on  the  R^iiiui  ooini  itiuck 

bj  pcnoai  who  held  4nj  of  (ha  pn»tl;  offlcci ; 

ai,  frv  instanee,  in  the  nDCeied  oain  of  L.  Pluinu, 

tha  cmtflRipoimry  of  AugtuLns,  where  it  appaoim, 

thoDgh  in  diSeimt  fortni,  both  on  ^bt  obvena  and 

nrent.    The  guttni  wu  alo  lued  for  keeping 


the  oil,  with  which  perteni  were  tmointed  in  Iha 
bithi.  (Jut.  iil  363,  tI  15B.)  A  guttui  of  thii 
kind  it  figured  oq  p.  19S. 

GYM  NASI  ARCHES.  [Ovmnabick.] 
OYUiiA'SlUU  lyv^iaior).  The  whole  ado- 
cMiou  of  ■  Greek  jooth  waa  divided  into  three 
porta :  gnumnar,  niiiic,  and  nmniulici  (ypdiifum, 
li^uffirit  and  yvfUfmirTiK^t^  Plalo,  TAeag.  p,  1 22  ; 
Plut.  de  Aadit.  e.  17  ;  Cliloph.  p.  497),  to  which 
ArlMotle  <i/o  li^abl.  TiiL  3)  addi  a  fourth,  tha 
art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Oymniutica,  howerer, 
were  thou|;ht  by  the  nocienti  ■  nultei  of  luch  ini' 
portonce,  that  thia  part  of  education  alone  occupied 
■a  much  time  and  Mteniion  ea  ail  the  oihera  put 

at  a  certnin  peiioit  of  life,  gTmnajtica  continued  to 
be  cultirated  by  penons  of  all  ageii,  ihoogh  thoae 
of  an  adranced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and  leu 
bliguin^  exerciaea  than  boyi  and  youtha.  (Xen, 
S)mpoi.  i,  7  ;  Lucinn.  Lar^.  6.)  The  ancicnia, 
and  more  eapecially  the  Greeha,  aeem  to  haye  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mfaid  could  not  pot- 
libly  be  in  a  hislthr  tiate,  unleit  the  body  waa 
likeniae  in  perfect  health,  and  no  meaaa  were 
thought,  either  by  philotopheni,  or  phyiiciiuu,  to  be 
niore  conduciTc  to  prcaerve  or  reaCore  bodily  health 
than  well-rognlated  eaerciie.  The  word  gymnaa- 
tica  ia  derived  from  yvtu^t  (naked),  befauaa  the 
ptraooa  wbo  performed  tbeir  eierdaei  in  public  or 
pri™te  gjninatia  were  rither  entirely  naked,  or 
merelycoveredby  tlieahortx'Ti'v.  (3ce  the  aulho- 
fitita  inWachamuth,  Hdien.  AlHrth.  toL  iL  p.  351. 
2d  edit,  and  Beeker,  Oiariklv,  lol.  i.  p.  316.) 

The  great  partiality  of  tbeGreeka  for  gymnaftic 
eiareiaea  waa  prodncIiTe  of  infinite  good ;  they 
gaTc  to  Ibe  body  that  healthy  asd  beaoUfiil  dare- 
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lopment  by  which  tha  Greek*  excelled  all  other 
nationi,  IM  which  at  the  aame  lime  impnrted  to 
tlieir  minda  that  power  and  elaali;^fty  which  will 
eier  ba  admired  in  alt  their  producllona.  (Lucian, 
dd  Gjmmal.  Ij.)  Tha  [daatie  an  in  particular 
muit  hare  Ainnd  ila  fint  and  chief  nouriahment  in 
the  gymnaalic  and  athletic  perfbrmanns,  and  it 
may  be  jnatly  ohierred  that  the  Greek 
neief  have  ntlaincd  their  pneminei 


r  gymr 


d  athkti 


made  the  aitiata  ianiiliar  with  the  bMiuliful  fbmit 
of  the  human  body  and  ita  Tarinm  altiludefc  Re- 
speeting  the  Hdnuitngn  of  gymnaitica  in  a  medicot 
point  of  view,  acme  remaika  are  made  at  the  end 
of  thia  article.  Bnt  we  mntt  el  the  same  time 
confeu,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  hjaioty 
when  the  gymnaaia  had  become  placea  ofreaurl  for 
idle  lounRcra,  Ihelr  evil  efTccta  w.-re  no  leaa  ilrik- 
ing.  The  chief  objecia  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  inatitnb^  were  gradually  loat  sight  of, 
and  initcnd  of  being  placet  of  education  and  train- 
ing they  became  mere  placea  of  amnsement ;  and 
among  nther  iujuriona  practicea  to  which  they  gave 
riae,  the  gymnnaia  were  charged,  eien  by  the  an- 
eienla  themaelita,  with  hating  produced  and  fba- 
tHed  that  matt  odioua  Tice  of  the  Qroeki,  the 
mSrpwrrfa.  (PluL  QaatM.  Rem.  M.  vol.  iL 
p.l2Zed.  Wyttenb. ;  compare  Ariitot.  da  A^mAL 
TiiLi;  Vliit-PMop.  3.) 

Gjmnoatict,  in  the  widest  acnae  of  the  word, 
comprehended  alio  the  agoninic  and  alhlciic  arta 
(4>wi<fTiirtS  BndWATrri'rtS),thalii,tlieartofthoaa 
who  contended  for  the  pnaca  at  the  great  public 
garnet  in  Greece,  and  of  thoae  who  mnde  gjmnaa- 


.!].       Both  01 


naied  in  the  g; 


ithletae,  aa  well  aa  the  ngonit- 
^re  originally  trained  in  them.  Thcalhlelae, 
er,  aflerwardi  formed  a  dislinrt  clau  of  per- 
mconnected  with  the  gymnaaia  ;  while  the 
gymnatia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  ngtmiitic  ichoolt, 
attended  by  uumben  of  apeclntora.  On  certain 
Dixaticni  the  mott  dittingniahed  popilt  of  the  gym- 
naaia were  aelectcd  for  the  exhibition  of  public 
conteita  [Lampadiphubu],  ao  that  on  the  whole 
there  woi  alwayi  a  doicr  conueclioa  between  the 
gymnattic  and  ngoniaiic  than  between  the  gym- 

eier,  the  gymnatia  had,  with  veryfow  exceptiraia, 
nothing  lu  do  with  the  public  conteita,  and  were 
placet  of  exercLBfl  for  the  purpoae  of  itrengthenjng 
and  improving  tha  body,  or  in  other  w<m)i,  placet 
for  phytical  edncation  and  trainiiig ;  and  it  ia 
chi^y  in  Ihii  point  of  view  that  we  ahall  ODuaider 
them  in  thia  article. 

Gymnattic  eieroitet  among  the  Oredca  aeem  to 
have  been  aa  old  aa  the  Greek  nation  itielf,  aa 
may  be  inferred  itota  the  fiwt  that  gymnaitie  con- 
leata  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  eorlieat  legend* 
of  Grecian  atory  ;  but  they  were,  na  might  be  tn[K 
poaed,  of  a  mdc  and  meetly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  tha  (^en  air,  and  in 
plaina  near  a  nver,  which  afioidcd  an  opportnuity 
for  iwinuning  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legendi 
indeed  referred  the  regulation  of  gymnaatica  to 
Tbeaen*  (Paua.  i.  Si).  §  3),  but  according  to  Galen 
it  aeemt  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Cleiithenci 
thai  gynmattict  were  leduced  to  ■  tegular  and  com- 
plete ayatam.  Great  progreta,  however,  muM  hare 
beau  tnada  aa  early  a*  the  time  of  Si^n,  aa  appeui 


cnttnud  bdaw. 
It  wu  aboDt  the  ums  period  thml  the  Gr»k  (swu 

(Kgiui  to  build  Iheii  regular  gpnnuia  u  pUeei  of 
fXsniiH  for  llie  young,  Hith  batbi,  and  other  con- 
veuiL'Dcei  for  philouphen  and  all  pervHU  who 
■Dusht  inlvtlectua]  uDUHmeDti.  There  wiu  pro- 
tiabiy  no  Orwk  town  of  my  importance  which  did 
not  poiaeu  iu  gjcmaAiurn.  la  naaij  placei,  fluch 
ai  Ephau,  Hieiapolii,  and  Alexandria  in  Troaa, 
the  nmaiu  of  the  ancient  gjmnaiia  haTe  been 
ditcovered  in  modem  timei.  Athcni  alone  pot- 
•cued  three  great  gjrmnuia,  the  Lf  cmim  (AixtiQv), 
Cynoiargei  {Kurivapyrii),aBi  IheAcademiaCAitn- 
OqfJa)  i  Co  which,  in  later  timea,  lereTal  inudler  iinea 
were  added.  All  placei  of  thii  kind  were,  on 
the  whole,  hoQt  on  the  nme  ptao,  Ibongh,  from 
the  remain*,  ai  well  ai  from  the  d( 


it  infer  that  then 


anr  dir 


fereuct*  in  their  detail  The  moM  complete 
aeription  of  a  gjTanaiiiun  which  we  poiuia,  ii  that 
ItiTen  hf  Vitruriiu  (t.  11),  which,  howaTer,  ii 
veryabKun,  and  at  the  HUne  time  defective,  in  aa 
br  at  many  parti  which  teem  to  hare  been  eaien- 
tia]  I«  a  gyianaaium,  are  not  mentioned  in  it. 
AnionE  the  numeroni  plana  which  haie  been  drawn, 
according  to  the  deKription  of  VitniTiui,  thai  of 
W.  Newwn,  in  hii  traoahttion  of  VitruTiui,  rel.  i. 
fit  S3,  deaervei  the  preference.  The  following 
VDodcnt  ia  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations 


The  paiiatf  lia  (D) 
tmiraa  incorRctly  caJli  palaeatn, 
farm  of  a  iqnare  or  oblongs  and  nave  two  auaia 
|,12(K)reet}  inclrcnmfereoce.  They  cooaiil  of  four 
porticoei.  In  three  of  them  (ABC)  ipnciona  eie- 
drae  with  aeata  were  oected,  in  which  philoK^ 
nhen,  rheloriciani,  and  othen,  who  delighted  in 
mtellectaal  conieraationmightaiiembla.  Afborth 
■nrtica  (E),  towarda  the  loulh,  wai  double,  ao  that 
the  interior  walk  wai  nnl  aipMed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contuned  Che  following  apart- 
ment* : — The  Ephebemn  (F),  a  apaciona  trail  with 
aeata,  in  the  middle,  and  by  one-third  longer 
than  brood.  On  the  right  ia  the  Coiyceum  (Q), 
perhapa  the  maD»  rkibi  which  in  other  eaaea  waa 
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ailed  Apodyletiiim  i  then  cttne  theConialerinm  (I< ) 
adjoining  ;  and  ncit  to  the  Gmitterium,  in  the  rc- 
tunu  of  the  portico,  ia  the  ould  bath,  Aji!!T|»r  ( I ). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  ia  the  Ehieotheiiuni, 
where  perK)ni  Hrre  anointed  by  the  oliptae  (K). 
Adjoining   the  Eloeotheaium  ii  the   Frigidarinm 


(L),th 


objec 


ofwhicl 


nnknow 


,  „  (M)ronlhere. 
lurni  of  the  portico  ;  ncarwhirh,  but  more  inward, 
behind  the  place  of  the  frigidnriun,  ii  the  Tault.d 
■ndator7(N),  in  length  twice  ila  breadth,  which 
hai  on  the  retnnu  the  Loconicnm  ( 0)  on  one  lidr, 
and  oppoaile  tbe  Laconicum,  the  hct-bath(P). 
On  the  ontaide  three  porticoea  are  kuilt;  one(Q>, 
in  paiaing  ont  from  the  periatjie,  and,  on  the  right 
nod  left,  the  two  atadiol  porticoea  (R  S),  of  which, 
the  one  (3)  that  facei  the  north,  ia  niade  double 
and  of  gmt  breadth,  the  othcr<R)  ia  lingle,  and 
HI  deaigued  that  in  the  parta  which  encitcle  the 
walla,  and  which  adjoin  to  (he  columna,  there  nuiy 
he  marfpna  for  patha,  not  leaa  than  ten  feet ;  and 
the  middle  ia  lo  eicafaled,  that  there  may  b«  two 
atepa,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the 
margin  Id  tbe  plane  (R),  which  plane  ahoutd  not 
be  feaa  in  breadth  than  12  feel;  by  this  meana 
Ihoie  who  walk  about  the  morgini  in  their  apparel 
will  not  be  annoyed  by-  thoee  who  are  exercising 
themielve*.  Thii  portico  ia  called  by  tbe  Oreeka 
fiwrrft,  becauio  in  the  winter  aeaaon  the  alhleloe 
eiereiaed  themaelvet  in  theoe  covered  itadia-  The 
{uiTT^r  had  grovea  or  plonlaliona  between  the  two 
porticoea,  nnd  walka  between  the  treca,  with  leotl 
of  ligniTie  work.  Adjoining  to  the  tiNTTiJi  <R)  and 
double  portico  (3),  are  the  nncoiered  walk.  (U), 


in  Greek  a 


caUed 


,ther,  go  from  the  winter- 

Bladium  (W),  ao  krge  that  a  njultjludc  of  peqil ! 
may  bate  lu^cieiit  room  la  behold  the  contcata  of 
the  Rthlelae. 

It  ia  generally  believed  that  Vilmviui  in  thia 
deactiption  of  hii  gymnaiiam  took  that  of  Naplea 
aa  bia  model  ;  bat  two  imporiAnl  parti  of  othei 
Greek  gymnaaia,  the  apodytf  rium  and  the  aphaerit- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeka 
beitowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
■plendour  of  their  symnaaio,  and  adorned  then 
with   the  atatuea  of  godn. 


public 


if  gods,  heroea,  t 


:ity  of  the  gyranaaia. 

The  earlieal  rtgulationa  which  we  poaieia  con- 
cerning tbe  gymnaaia  are  containi'd  in  the  lawa  of 
Solon.  One  of  tfaeie  Uwa  forbade  all  adult)  to 
enter  a  gymnaaium  during  the  time  that  boyi  wen 
taking  their  eieiciaei,  and  at  tbe  fcs^<al  of  tbe 
Hermaea.  The  gymnaaia  were,  according  to  the 
aame  law,  not  allowed  to  be  opened  before  aun- 
riae,  and  were  la  be  ahut  at  aunaet  (Aeichin. 
a.  TTnuroL  p.  3S,)  Another  law  of  Solan  ex- 
cluded aiavei  from  gymnastic  eierciaea.  (Aeachin, 
e.  Timanlt.  p.  147  ;  Plat.  Sobm,  1  (  Demoalh.  e. 
TmocraL  p.  736.)  Boya,  who  were  children  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother  (n^i^, 
were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnaahun  but  tire 
Cynoaargea.  (Plut.  Thim.  I.)  Some  of  (he  lawa 
of  Solou  relating  to  the  management  and  the  auper- 
'  '      '  of  the  gymnaaia,  show  that  he  waa 


]( produce,  Ui 


which  tl 


itgulattd 
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by  the  strictest  rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that 
Adults  also  frecraented  the  gymnasia,  we  must  sup- 
pose  that,  at  least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon 
were  in  force,  the  gymnasia  were  divided  into 
different  parts  ibr  persons  of  different  ages,  or  that 
persons  of  different  ages  took  their  exercise  at  dif- 
ferent  times  of  the  day.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  ItueripL 
n.  246  and  2214.)  The  education  of  boys  np  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  divided  into  the  three  parts 
mentioned  above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only 
one  of  them;  but  during  the  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  the  instruction 
in  grammar  and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
gymnastics  were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time 
of  Plato  the  salutary  reguktions  of  Solon  i^ipear 
to  have  been  no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  per- 
sons of  all  ages  visiting  the  gymnasia.  (Plat  De 
Jiep,  V.  p.  452  ;  Xen.  Syimpo*,  ii.  18.)  Athens  now 
possessed  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
sometimea  called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  aU 
ages  used  to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the 
Hermaea  were  celebrated  by  the-  boys,  while  for- 
merly this  solemni^  had  been  kept  only  in  the 
great  gynmasia,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults. 
(Plat  Lyt,  p.  206.)  These  changes,  and  the  laxi- 
tude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public  places, 
caused  the  g3rmnasia  to  diffsr  veiy  little  from  the 
schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of  thu  and 
subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasium  and 
palaestra  indiscriminately.  (Becker,  QuxriUu^  vol. 
L  p.  341.) 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens,  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  firom 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  other 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  X"^^^* 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married 
women,  however,  did  not  firequent  the  gymnasia. 
(Plat  Db  Leg.  viL  p.  806.) 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  adminiitn- 
tion  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 
Solon  in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of 
sreat  attrition  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of 
his  kws  rebting  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  death.  His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called 
the  Qymnasiarch  (yvfufwrlapxos  or  yvfiyeundpxris) 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  every  thing  connected 
therewitL  His  oflBce  was  one  of  the  regular  litur- 
gies like  the  choregia  and  trierachy  (Isaeus,  De 
Philoetmm.  her.  p.  154),  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to 
provMe  them  with  oU,  and  perht4M  with  the 
wrestlers*  dust  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to 
adorn  the  gymnasium  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
took  pkwe.  (Ken.  De  Hep.  Athen.  i.  13.)  The 
gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  invested 
with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  who  fre- 
quented or  were  connected  with  the  gymnasia ; 
and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  g3rmnasia,  for  Plutarch  {AttuUor.  c.  9,  &c.) 
states  that  he  watched  and  controlled  the  conduct 
of  the  ephebi  in  general.  He  had  also  the  power 
to  remove  from  the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers, 
and  sophists,  whenever  he  conceived  that  they 
exerdscd  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  young. 
(Aeschin.  c.  TTmaroA.)  Another  part  of  his  duties 
was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at  certain  great 
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festimls,  especially  the  toich-race  (\afara9ri^pia\ 
for  which  he  selected  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The  number  of  gym- 
nasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libanius  on  Demos- 
thenes (e.  Mid.  p.  510)  ten,  one  from  every  tribe. 
(Compare  Demosth.  e.  Philip,  p.  50,  cBoeoL  pi 
996  ;  Isaeus,  Z>e  MeneeL  c.  42.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  official  duties  in  turns,  but 
in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among  the  external 
distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch,  were  a  purple  cloak 
and  white  shoes.  (Plut  Aukm.  33.)  In  early 
times  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  some- 
times they  held  it  only  for  a  month,  ao  that  there 
were  12  or  1 8  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour, 
that  even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  am- 
bitious to  hold  it  Other  Greek  towns,  like  Athens, 
had  their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether,  or  to  what  extent  their  duties  differed 
from  the  Athenian  gymnasiarchs.  In  Cyrene  the 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  women.  (Krause, 
Gynmattik  umd  Agometik  d.  HeUeHe$L,  p.  179,  &c) 

Another  office  which  was  formeriy  believed  tu 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  g3rm- 
nasia,  is  that  of  Xystarchus  ((vonCpx^O*  But  it 
is  not  mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperon,  and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
Krause  (/6.  p.  205,  &&)  has  shown  that  thu  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gymnasia  properly  so 
called,  but  was  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  meutionedbefiire 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was  nevothe- 
less  decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is  that 
of  C!osmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain  games,  to 
register  the  names  and  keep  the  lists  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  them. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  Anticosmetes  and  two  Hy- 
pooosmetae.     (Kiause,  76.  p.  21 1,  Sec) 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa* 
tional  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  Sophronistae 
(o-w^ponffrctt).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  <rm^pov^rn^  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influenoesi  In  early 
times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day. 
{Efymdl.  Mag.  t.  v.)  Their  duty  not  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  present  at  all  the  oames  of  the 
ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  coirect  their  conduct 
wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both  within  and 
without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  only  six  Sophronistae,  as- 
sisted by  as  many  Hyposophnmistte^  are  mentioned. 
(Krause,  /&.  p.  214,  Ac) 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Gymnastae  (yvftvarrai)  and  the  Pa^otribae 
(wai8orpi«oi)  ;  at  a  later  period  Hypopaedotribae 
were  added.  The  Paedotribes  was  required  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises 
which  were  performed  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  Gym- 
nastes  was  the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected 
to  know  the  phyriological  effects  and  influences 
on  the  constitution  of  the  youths,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  each  of  them  those  exercises  which  he 
thought  most  suitable.  (Galen.  De  Valei.  iumd.  ii. 
9.  11  ;  Aristot  PqUL  viii.  3.  2.)  These  teachers 
were  usually  athletae,  who  had  left  their  profes- 
sion, or  coul  d  not  succeed  in  it  ( Aelian,  V.  H.  ii. 
6  ;  Galen,  /.  e.  ii.  3,  &c.) 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
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strevrmg  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercisef,  at  well  aa  the  reguktion  of  their 
diet,  WB8  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  [Aliptab.] 
Thete  men  somettmea  also  acted  as  euigeons  or 
teachen.  (Pint  i>Mwi.  o.  1.)  Galen  (2.  &  iL  11) 
mentiona  among  the  gymnastic  teachen,  a  0*^- 
pumxis^  or  teacher  of  the  Tariona  games  at  ball  ; 
and  it  is  not  im|ffobable  that  in  some  cases  parti- 
cular games  may  have  been  taught  by  separate 
persons. 

The  gomes  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  hare  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
amonff  the  loniaus,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  gire  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
•onnd  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agonea  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
{ff^alptffis^  ff^eupofiaxia,  &c.)»  which  was  in  uni- 
veruil  favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Ilome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  vfotds  &ird^^if,  4vlffKV§oSy  ^au^yia  or  apwcuf' 
r6y^  &.C  (Plat  IM  Legg,  vil  p.  797  ;  compare 
Gronov.  ad  Plant.  Cured,  ii.  3.  17,  and  Becker, 
tlhUliUy  i.  p.  270.)  Every  gymnasium  contained 
«ae  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in 
it  (fr^cupurr^fnoy).  2.  TlalCfiif  cAjcviTTnFSa,  8i«A- 
Kv<rrMia^  or  9§ii  ypa/miis^  was  a  game  in  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  mariced 
between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  {fitfiitf^^ 
fidfjuSil^  ^fi$oSf  <rrp66iKo%)f  which  was  as  common 
an  amusement  with  Greek  beys  as  in  our  own 
days.  4.  The  vtin-<i/a9os^  which  was  a  game  with  five 
stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  Jhteartpdtn, 
which  was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post  Two 
boys,  (me  on  each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their 
backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This 
sport  WAS  also  one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  (Hesych.  &  tr.)  These  few  games  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  nmning 
(fip6fios),  throwing  of  the  Utricos  and  the  &jc«y, 
jumping  and  leaping  (^lAfui,  with  and  without 
6\riipfs\  wrestling  (wcUif),  boxing  (irv7ft^),  the 
pancratium  {v«yKfm-iov\  wcyrotfAos,  Ka/iTaihi^ 
p^o,  dancing  (opxwu)^  &c>,  are  described  in  sepa- 
sate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitniyius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
{AnL  Bom.  vii.  70—72),  expressly  states  that  the 
whole  ieY^yurrueii  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was 
practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maximi, 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece. 
Their  attention,  however,  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  body  by  exerdses  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  military  purposes.  The  re> 
gular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnastics  was 
rarcign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held  in  con- 
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tempt  (Pint  QtuetL  Bom,  40.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach 
to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  exercise, 
sometimes  called  gymnasia,  sometimes  polaestme, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautiful  woiks  of  art 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  i.  4,  e.  Verr,  iii.  5.)  The  emperor 
Nero  was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium 
at  Rome  (Sueton.  Net,  12)  ;  another  was  erected  by 
Commodus.  (Herod.  L 12. 4.)  But  although  these 
institutions  were  intended  to  introduce  Greek 
gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  never 
gained  any  great  importance,  as  the  magnificent 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  oolossm  build- 
ings had  always  greater  channa  for  the  Romans 
than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymua 
Mcrcurialis,  De  ArU  Gfomaatieaj  IMni  vi.  Ist  ed. 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.  1601  ;  Burette,  Hitioir^ 
de»  AtltUtetj  in  the  Mtfnu  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript 
i.  3  ;  G.  LSbker,  Die  Gymtuutik  der  //eUsma,  Mun* 
ster,  183.5 ;  Wachsmuth,  HelUn.  Alterlk.  voL  ii. 
pi  344,  &c  2d.  edit ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  4,  &c. ; 
Becker,  Gallna^  vol.  i.  p.  270,  &c  ;  CkarikleSy  voL  i. 
ppi  309—345  ;  and  especially  J.  H.  Krause,  DU 
Gymmutik  tmd  Agonittik  der  HtUtneny  Iieipaig, 
1841  ;  Olympia,  Wien,  1838  ;  Dis  Pytkien^  Ne- 
meen  &&,  Leipzig,  1841.  The  histories  of  edu« 
cation  among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimcr,  Schwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  oon« 
tain  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  [L.S.] 

77/s  BeUUioR  of  GymnxuHca  to  tke  Medical  Art.  — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence npen  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consi- 
dered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  fx  the  cure 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Lode  in  Homitte^  virf. 
ii.  p.  1 38,  ed.  Kiihn  ;  Timaeus  Locrensis,  De  Amma 
Mumdl,  p.  564,  tn  Qale'^e  Opuee.  MythoL)  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physicians.  (Plat  Symp.  viii. 
4.  §  4.)  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  peraons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,-  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skiU  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
vaAaxoTpo^^Aoxtr,  regukted  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the 
sub-directors  or  GymMottae^  prescribed  for  their 
diseases  (Pkt  de  Leg.  xi.  p.  91 6)  ;  and  the  mferiore 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatnliptae,  practised  blood- 
letting, administered  dysten,  and  dnssed  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  firactures.  (Plat  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720  ; 
Celsus,  de  Medio,  i  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  2.) 
Two  of  these  directors,  Iccus,  of  Tarentnra,  and 
Herodicus,  of  Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  de- 
serve particular  notice  for  having  contributed  to 
unite  more  closely  medicine  and  gymnasties.  Iccus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  before  Herodicus  {Olymp. 
IxxviL  Stephan.  Byzant  s.  v.  Tapds,  p.  693  ;  com- 
pare Pans,  vi  10.  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  ^festlers,  and  to  ae- 
aistoming  them  to  greater  moderation  and'abstemi- 
ousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was  himself  a  perfect 
model.  (Plat  de  Leg.  viii.  p.  840  ;  Aelian,  Far. 
Hiet.  xi.  3  ;  Id.  HisL  AuimaL  vi  ].)  Plato  con- 
siders hira,  as  well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  inventors  of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat 
Protagor.  §  20.  p.  316 ;  Lucion,  De  Comaib.  HieL 
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§  35.  p.  62S,)  Herodiciu,  who  iaBometimes  called 
ProdictiM  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxix.  2),  lired  at  Atheiu 
a  short  time  before  the  Peloponuesian  war.  Plato 
aajs  that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist  (Plat 
J'rotoff,  L  c),  bat  also  a  master  of  the  gymnasium 
(Id.  Bep,  in.  p.  406),  and  physician  (Id.  Gory* 
§  2.  p.  448),  and  in  &ct  he  united  in  his  own 
person  these  three  qualities.  He  was  troubled, 
says  the  same  author,  with  very  weak  health, 
and  tried  if  gymaastic  exercises  would  not  help 
to  improve  it;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.  (Id.  Rep.  iii.  p,  406'.) 
If  Phito'^  account  may  be  taken  literally  (Id. 
Plioedr.  p.  228),  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara  and  to  return  as 
■oon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.*  The  author  of  the  sixth  book  De  Morb, 
Vulgar.    (Hippocr.  Epidem,    vi.    o.   3.    voL   iii. 

E.  £99)  agrees  with  Plato :  *^  Ilcrodicus,'*  says 
c,  ^  auMd  people,  attacked  w^ith  fever,  to  die 
fix>m  walking  and  too  hard  exercise,  and  many 
of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  diy  rubbing.^ 
A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller  {Medi- 
dsM  GjfmnatUcOf  &c.  Lend.  1718,  8vo),  that  Hip- 
pocrates {De  Vict.  Hat  iii.  vol.  L  p.  716),  with 
some  sort  of  glory,  assumes  to  himself  the  ho- 
nour of  bringing  that  method  to  a  perfection,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  irdrtpoy  rh  ariov 
Kpurdex  robs  7t6vovt^  $  ol  w6voi  rit  ffiria,  ^ 
fierpltfs  ^x^'  'P^'  oAAijAo,  as  he  expresses  it. 
Pursuant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of 
bia  works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions  ;  as  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains  {De  VicL  Rat,  ii. 
p  701),  and  tells  us,  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
bring  down  the  bloatedness  of  the  solid  parts,  in 
others  it  will  incam  and  cause  an  increase  «f 
flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He  advises 
{UmL  p.  700)  walking,  of  which  they  had  two 
sorts,  tncir  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives 
his  opinion  (J&id,  p.  701)  of  the  'hvoKoriipara^  or 
preparatory  exercises,  which  served  to  warm  and 
fit  the  wrestlers  for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In 
tome  cases  he  advises  the  IIoA'^,  or  common  wrest* 
ling  (a&tt/.),  and  the  *Axf>oxc¥^S  or  wrestlmg  by  the 
hands  only,  without  coming  close,  and  also  the 
ULupvKopax^  or  the  exercise  of  the  Corycus,  or 
the  hanging  ball  (see  Antyllus,  apttd  Mercur.  de 
Arte  Gymn,  p.  123)  ;  the  X^iporopla^  a  sort  of  dex- 
terous  and  regular  motion  of  the  hands,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  something  after  a  military  man- 
ner ;  the  'A/dyhiffis,  or  rolling  in  sand  ;  and  once 
{iUd.  p.  700)  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  "Hvtipoi  "Imroij  Equi  Jnd^/uMiy  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses  in 
the  open  field. 

As  for  Oalen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this,  at 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  ;  his 
second  book  **  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,**  is  wholly 
upon  the  use  of  the  ririgil^  or  the  advantage  of 
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*  **  The  distance  firom  Athens  to  Megara  was  210 
stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Prooopius.  {IkU.  Vand, 
i.  1.)  Dion  Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day^s  journey. 
{OfxU,  vL)  Modem  travellers  redcon  eight  hours. 
(Dodwell,  Clois,  7b»r,  vol  ii.  p.  177.)*'  Cramer, 
jlafi.  CrTsece,  voL  ii  sect.  13,  p.  430. 


regiilar  chafing:  he  has  written  a  little  tract, 
ncpl  Toi;  8<a  Mticp&s  S^offwr  Tvp»aurU)v^  where- 
in he  recommends  an  exercise,  by  which  the 
body  and  mind  are  both  at  the  same  time 
affected.  In  his  discourse  to  Thrasybulus,  Tl6* 
npor  *larptic^s  fj  rvftvatrrtK^s  tori  rh  'Tyicw^Jy, 
he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other  nolent 
practices  of  the  ffymncuium^  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exercises,  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  simihir 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  eollected  in  Oribasius^s  *^  Collecta  Medi- 
cinalia.^  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts 
of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Oalen  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rest  the  CrieUada 
as  the  translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of 
CriootUma.  This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been 
disused,  Mercurialis  himself,  who  had  made  the 
most  judicious  inquiries  into  this  subject  (De  Arte 
GymmutUsOy  4to.  Amstel.  1672),  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind  {Hist,  of 
n^sicj  vol  i),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  in  Oribasius  {ChlL  Medic  vi.  26),  it 
will  be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  d^psy  (compare  Hor.  Epiti.  i. 
2.  34.  ^  Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus  **), 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it  (Alexander 
Trallianus,  De  Medic,  ix.  3.  p.  524,  ed.  Basil.) 
Hippocrates  {De  Intemis  Ajffectiofi.  sect  28.  voL 
iL  p.  518)  prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
ToAoiv-i&ptcu,  or  fatifftdnff-exerdses^  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidemics,  and  almost 
always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regimen  of  a  dropsi- 
cal person,  implying,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
Cor  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must  undergo 
it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hippocrates, 
that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the  new  Apho- 
risms, which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Celsus 
says  of  this  case  {De  Medic,  iii  21.  pu  152,  ed.  Ar- 
gent), ^'Concutiendiun  multa  gestatione  corpus  est*' 
The  Romans  placed  great  reliance  upon  exercise 
fwr  the  cure  o£  diseases  ;  and  Asdepiades,  whe 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  brought 
this  mode  of  treatment  into  great  request  He 
called  exercises  ike  common  cade  of  phytic,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Olsns  in  his  chapter  ^De  Frictione**  {De 
Medio,  ii  14.  {K  82),  but  the  book  is  lost  He  carried 
these  notions  so  fiir,  that  he  invented  the  LecH 
Feneilee  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxvi.  8)  or  hanging  beds, 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time,  that  theycameafterwards  to  be 
made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great  part  of  the  Inxury 
of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many  particular  ways  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
invention  of  exercises  to  siq>ply  the  place  of  medi- 
cine, that  perhaps  no  man  in  any  age  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause ;  and 
Pliny  says  {ibid.  c.  7  )  by  these  means  he  made  him- 
self the  delight  of  mankind.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  te 
Alexandria,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we  find 
by  both  the  Plinys  ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Celaus 
says  {De  Medic  iii  22.  p.  156),  '*'  Si  vera  Phthisis 

Iest,  opus  est  longa  navigatione  ;**  and  a  little  after 
he  uuikcs  Va/tiaditm  and  Mavis  to  be  two  of  the 
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chief  rera«diet.  As  for  the  other  more  oommon 
exercises,  they  were  daily  practised,  as  is  manifest 
from  Celsus,  Caelius  Aarelianus,  Theodoras  Prisci- 
anus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  piiysicians.  And  we 
do  not  want  instances  of  cures  wrought  by  these 
means.  Suetonius  (CaUg.  c.  3)  tells  us  that  Ger- 
manicus  was  cured  of  a  ^^  crurum  gracilitas,**  as  he 
expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably  means  on  Airrh' 
pilty),  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
gives  us  an  accomit  of  his  weakness,  and  that  he  re- 
covered  his  health  by  travelling,  and  excessive  dili- 
gence in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.  (Compare 
Cic.  DnU.  c.  91.)  Pliny  (ff,  N.  zzxl  33)  telU 
us  Annaeus  Gallio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  searoyage  ;  and  Qalen  gires 
us  such  accounts  of  the  good  effects  of  particular 
exercises,  and  they  were  practised  so  universally 
by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  they 
must  have  been  able  to  produce  great  and  good 
effects.  However,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  classical  au- 
thors, the  reader  can  hardly  fiiil  of  being  convinced 
that  the  ancients  esteemed  g3rmnastics  too  highly, 
just  as  the  modems  too  much  neglect  them  ;  and 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

G YMN ASTES.  [Gymnasium,  pi  581,  b.] 
GYMNE'SII  or  GYMNE'TES  {yvfurfifftot^ or 
7v/Avqrcf ),  wei»  a  chss  of  bond-slaves  at  Aigos, 
who  may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
(Stcph.  Bys.  s.  V.  Xios :  Pollux,  iil  83.)  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed 
troops.  MUller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  2)  remarks  that  it 
is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(vL  83)  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Aigos 
having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (Id.  viL  148),  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the  youns 
citisens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  oompellea 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the 
territory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAE'DIA  (7v/Avorm3/a),  the  festi- 
val  of  ^  naked  youths,**  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
every  year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis, 
and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Agora  called  x^f^'i  <^d  it  ^'^^  around 
these  statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan 
youths  performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  1 1.  §  7.)  The  festival 
lasted  for  several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  men  also  pexibrmed  choruaet  and 
dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during  these  gynmastic 
exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thiuetas  and 
Alcinan,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  {vpoerrdrjis  or  x^*P^^^^*) 
wore  a  kind  of  cha^det,  called  trrd^payoi  ^pccrriico^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for  those  Spartans 
who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion  were  always 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athen.  zv. 
p.  678  ;  Plut  ApesU.  29  ;  Xen.  HeUen,  vi  4.  §  1 6  ; 
Hesych.  Said.  Etym.  Mag.  and  Timaeus,  Glostar, 
s.  o.  Vvfxyoir€uBla.)  The  boys  in  their  dances  per- 
formed such  rhythmical  movements  as  resembled 
Uu)  exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  the  pancration, 
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and  also  imitated  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  631.)  MUller  (/Kit ^C^r. 
Lit  voL  i  p.  161)  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  dsuMea  of  the  grmnopaedia  partly  consist- 
ed of  mimic  representations,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at  this 
festival  was  ascribed  to  the  musicians,  at  the  hrad 
of  whom  was  Thaletaa.  (Plut  da  Mu9.  c.  9.)  Th« 
wh<^e  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  mexrimioit  and  rejoicings  (Xen. 
Memor.  i.  2.  §  61  ;  Plut  Apesil,  29  ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  se^n  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  festivities.  (Osann,  d* 
Ooelibum  apud  Vetem  Populoi  Qmdiikme  Com^ 
menkU.  p.  7,  &c.)  The  introduction  of  the  gymno- 
paedia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  import- 
ance as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic 
performanoet,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
and  musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  665  &  c.  (dompare  Menrsius,  OrehethtLt 
p.  12,  &C.  ;  Creuser,  CommmiaL  Herod,  i.  p.  230  ; 
MUller,  Dor.  voL  ii.  pi  350,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

GYNAECONITIS.  [Domus,  pp.  423-- 
425.] 

GYNAECO'NOMI  or  GYNAECOCOSMI 
(yvtfautcow6ft4n  or  yvMuicoic^/iOi),  were  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  superintended  the  conduct  cf  Athe- 
nian women.  (Pollux,  viii.  112.)  We  know  little 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers,  and  even  the  time 
when  they  were  instituted  is  not  qnite  certain. 
BSckh  (de  PkUodL  p.  24)  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rend«^  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
(Plut  SoL  21  ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Hid.  of  Greece^ 
voL  ii  p.  51.)  Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  {PoL  iv.  12.  p.  144,  and  vi  5.  p.  214. 
ed.  OSttling)  as  something  which  he  supposes 
to  be  well  known  to  his  readers.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  think  that  the  yvvaiKovifwt^ 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  of  women, 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  that  their 
power  was  afterwards  extended  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  excesses  or  indecencies,  whether 
committed  by  men  or  by  women.  (See  the  Fragm. 
of  Timocles  and  Menander,  op.  Athen.  vi  p.  245, 
where  a  Ktufhs  r6fios  is  mentioned  as  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  increased  power ; 
compare  Plut  Sol.  21.  infn.)  In  their  firat  and 
original  capaci^,  therefore,  they  had  to  see  that 
the  rq;nIations  concerning  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women  were  observed,  and  to  punish  Bpy 
transgressions  of  them  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  Ori  xiX^af : 
Hesych.  s.  v.  TlKdravos)  ;  in  the  hitter  capacity 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the  areo- 
pogus,  and  as  such  had  to  take  care  that  decency 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  «.  g,  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  (Philoch. 
ap,  Atken,  vi.  p.  245.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  were 
not  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons, 
and  the  ywtuKov6fioi  had  the  right  to  enter  any 
house  and  send  away  all  the  guests  above  that 
number  ;  and  that  they  might  be  able,  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the  cooks  who  wers 
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enga^  for  the  occuioii  had  to  give  in  their  Bames 
to  the  ywautw6fUH,  (Athen.  L  o.)  They  had 
aUo  to  punish  thoee  men  who  ihowed  their  effe- 
minate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing 
at  their  own  or  other  penonB*  misfortunes.  (Plat 
/.  c}  The  number  of  these  officers  is  unknown. 
Meier  (JU.  Proe.  p.  97)  thinks  that  they  were 
appointed  by  lot;  but  Hermann  {PoliL  AnL 
§  150.  n.  5),  referring  to  Menander  {KheL  de 
Eneom,  p.  105,  ed.  Heeren.),  reckons  them  among 
those  offioen  who  were  elected.  [L.  S.] 


H. 


HABE'NAE  (V^o)  were,  generally  speaking, 
leathern  thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were 
held  and  managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  par- 
ticular applied — 1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which 
horses  were  guided  and  tnanaged.  (Virg.  Aen.  x. 
576,  zi.  670,  765,  xil  827.)  The  habenae  were, 
OS  with  us,  fixed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  {/raenum), 
2.  To  the  thongs  attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it 
xirsB  held  and  wielded.  (Lucan.  tl  221.)  [Com- 
pare Hasta,  pi  558,  a.]  3.  To  the  thong  which  was 
formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones  wera 
thrown.  (Lucan.  iii.  710  ;  Valer.  Fbcc  ▼.  609.) 
[FuNHA.]  4.  To  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
aandals  won  fastened  to  the  feet.  (Gellios,  xiiL 
21.  4.)  From  this  passage  it  is  also  dear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of 
leather,  but  of  strings  or  chords,  whence  Oellius 
rails  them  Urdet  habenae,  5.  To  the  thongs  formed 
into  a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chas- 
tised. (Hoiat  Epiet,  il  2.  15.)  The  oommenta- 
ton  on  this  passage,  indeed,  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  expressions  of 
Ulpian  (Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  83),  impid)eree  servi 
terreri  tantum  tolent,  et  hahena  vd  ferula  eaedij  it  is 
clear  that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itselt  (Comp. 
Ov.  Heroid,  ix.  81  ;  Viiy.  Aen,  vii.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITATIO.     [Skrvitutbs.] 

HAERES.     [Hbrbs.] 

HALIA  {k\ia).     [Agora.] 

HALMA  (fiA/Io).    [Pbntathlon.] 

HALCKA  (oAda).     [Aloa.] 

HALTE'RES  (oXriJpcs)  were  certain  masses 
of  stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
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exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons 
who  practised  leaping  often  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exerdse  the  body 


hi  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells. 
(Martial,  xiv.  49,  vil  67.  6  ;  Pollux,  iil  155,  x. 
64  ;  ^rcBMf  mossoe,  Juv.  vii.  421 ;  Senec  Ep.  15, 
56.)  Pausanias  (y.  26.  §  8,  ▼.  27.  §  8,  vl  3.  §  4) 
speaks  of  certain  statnes  of  athletes  who  were  re- 
presented with  halteres.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  various  forms  and  sixes.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  QUaloffue^ 
&C.  pL  46,  Na  7978.  (Mercurialis,  IM  Arte 
CfymnaeHca,  ii  12  ;  Becker,  GaUmt^  vol  i  p.  277 ; 
Ejause,  Die  Gynmcutik  wtd  Affometik  der  Hdlenen^ 
vol.  I  p.  895.) 

HAMAX A  (^^a).  [Harmamaxa  ;  Plaus- 

TRUlff.] 

HAMAXO'PODES  (afui|<nr($8cf),  in  Latin, 
ARBUSCULAE,  appear  to  have  been  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  'placed  vertically,  and  with  a  socket 
cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  receive  the  upright  pivot 
fixed  above  a  wheel  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  could  thus  turn 
horisontally  in  every  direction.  One  use  of  this 
sort  of  sodcet  was  to  unite  the  axis  of  the  fore^ 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  L  144, 
253  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  a/ui|firo8e5) ;  another  use  of  it 
was  to  attach  the  wheels  of  a  testudo  to  the  framing 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  machine  might  easily 
be  moved  in  any  direction :  in  fact,  the  arbueada 
and  the  wheel  together  farmed  a  castor  or  universal 
joint  (Yitruv.  x.  20.  s:  14.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Newton  (ad  loo.)  suppose  that,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, a  single  piece  of  timber  would  be  both  clumsy 
and  insuffident,  and  that  the  arltueeula  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  firaming.  (See  his  figure.  No. 
114.)  [P.S.] 

HARMA  (^fut).   [CiTRRVS  ;  Harmamaxa.] 

HARMAMAXA  (af>/Mi^ta(a)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  ^/ua,  a  general  term,  including  not 
only  the  Latin  Currus,  but  other  descriptions  of 
carriases  for  persons  ;  and  &iiafyiy  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to 
carry  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as  persons.  (Hes. 
Op.  ei  Dies^  692  ;  Hom.  Ik  vil  426,  xxiv.  782.) 
The  harmamaxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its 
construction  very  similar  to  the  Carpbntum,  being 
covered  overhead  and  inclosed  with  curtains  (Diod. 
xi.  56 ;  Charito,  v.  2,  3),  so  as  to  be  used  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day  (Xen.  Chfrop.  iv.  2.  §  15)  ;  but 
it  was  in  general  larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses, 
or  other  suitable  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with 
ornaments  more  splendid,  luxurious,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  Oriental  style.  (Diod.  xvii.  35  ; 
Aristoph.  Atkar.  70.)  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  same  place  which  the 
carpentum  did  among  the  Romans,  being  used, 
especially  upon  state  occasions,  for  the  conveyance 
of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  with  their  tutors.  (Herod,  vii.  83,  ix. 
76 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1.  §  8,  iv.  3.  §  1,  vi.  4.  §  1 1 ; 
Q.  Curt  iii.  3.  §  23.)  Also,  as  persons  might  lie 
in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  made  as  commodious  ns 
possible,  it  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
by  men  of  high  rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in 
any  other  circumstances  when  they  wished  to  coti- 
sult  their  ease  and  their  pleasure.  (Herod.  viL  41 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop,  iii.  1.  §  40.) 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans 
ported  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magnifi- 
cent harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 
paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian. 
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(Diod.  XTiii.  36— -28 ;  Athen.  t.  p.  306,  e ;  Aeluub, 
r.iy.xii.  64.) 

The  hamuunaxB  was  ooeasionally  ued  by  the 
ladies  of  Greece.  A  prieitew  of  Diana  i«  repre- 
aented  aa  riding  in  one  which  ia  drawn  by  two 
white  eowB  (Heliod.  ^eA.  iii.  p.  133,  ed.  Com- 
ntelini),  and  the  coins  of  Ephesna  show,  that  this 
camage^  probably  containing  abo  symbols  of  the 
attributes  and  worship  of  Diana,  added  to  the 
aplendouir  of  the  religioua  processions  in  that 
city.  [J.  Y.] 

H  ARMOSTAE  (from  &pti6(»^  to  fit  or  join  to- 
gether) was  the  name  of  the  goYonors  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent 
into  their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to 
keep  them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the 
democratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in 
its  stead  one  similar  to  their  own.  (Diod.  Sic 
ziT.  10  ;  Xen.  ffdlen.  iv.  2.  §  5  ;  Isocrat.  Pat^ff, 
n.  92  ;  Suidas,  Hes/ch.  t.  o. ;  Etymol.  Mag.  i.  v. 
Eiriffra0fioi.)  Although  in  many  cases  they  were 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  government  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freodom,  yet  they  themselyes  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionysius  (Aittig. 
Rom.  V.  p.  337*  Sylbuxg)  thinks  that  harmostae 
was  merely  another  name  for-  kings.  How  little 
sincere  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  their  profes- 
sions to  restore  their  subject  towns  to  freedom  was 
manifest  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  lor  although 
they  had  pledged  themselyes  to  re-establish  free 
goTemments  in  the  Tiuious  towns,  yet  they  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  harmostae.  (Polyb.  iy. 
27.)  The  character  of  their  rule  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  word  icar^x**^»  which  Isocrates  \L  e.) 
and  Demosthenes  {D§  Conn,  p.  258)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmostae.  (Compore  Demosth.  &  TVmo- 
traL  p.  740  ;  Plut  Narrat.  AmaL  c  3.)  Even 
Xenophon  {De  Rep,  Lac  c.  14)  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  tiie  office  of  an  bar- 
mostes  lasted  ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
the  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodioes, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thucyd.  iv.  53), 
it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was 
of  the  same  duration.  [L.  S.] 

HARPAOES  ORAPHE  {linrvfhi  ypap^). 
This  action  seems,  according  to  Luciaa  (JueL  Voe, 
c  1.  voL  L  p.  82,  ed.  Hemsterh.),  to  have  been 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with 
violence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  offenden 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Ktucovfyoi^  and 
as  siu;h  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  EUven.  With  respect 
to  the  punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  there  seems  no  reaaon  to 
doubt  that  it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  buiglaiy 
and  stealing  from  the  person.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2. 
§  S2.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HARPAGINETULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of 
irregular  and  fimtastic  ornaments  (vii.  5.  §  3), 
**pro  eolumnis  tnim  Maiuuntur  calami^  proJcut^Us 
harpagineiuU  stricUi  a*m  critpufoUiset  voJutit  tene- 
The  commentators  have  laboured  in  vain  to 


ns. 


explain  the  term  ;  and  it  is  even  very  doubtful 
whether  the  reading  is  correct.  As  the  word 
Stands,  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  scroll- 


HARU8PICES. 

pattern.  (See  Schneider,  Newton,  and  the  other 
commentators  and  translators,  L  c,  and  an  addition 
by  Bailey  to  the  article  in  Forcellini.)       [P.  S.] 

HA'RPAGO  (i^dyn:  A^xof:  KpccCypa,  dint, 
Kp^dypis),  a  grappling-iron,  a  drag,  a  flesh -hook. 
(Eof.  zxviL  3 ;  1  iSom.  il  13,  14.  Sept;  Aristoph. 
Vap.  1152  ;  Anaxippua,  ap.  Atkem.  iv.  p.  169,  b.) 
The  iron-fingered  fltth-hook  (leptikyfta  <riiftp6itucTu^ 
Xof,  Brttnck,ilflMi/.  ii.  215)  is  described  by  the  Scho* 
liaat  on  Aristophanes  {JBquit.  769\  as  ^  an  instru- 
ment used  in  cookejy,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take  boiled  meat  out 
of  the  caldron.**  Four  specimens  of  it,  in  bronze, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them  is  here 
represented.  Into  its  )kdlow  extremity  a  wooden 
handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  it- 
self (Aristoph.  Kedet,  994)  was  used  to  draw  up 
a  pail,  or  to  recover  any  thing  which  had  fallen 
into  a  weU.  (Hesychius,  s.  w.  'Afitrdrfi^  Kpedypet^ 
A6kos,) 

In  war  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy'k 
ship,  seised  the  ngging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.  ('Apra^  Athen.  v.  p.  208,  d.) 
These  instruments  appear  to  have  been  mudi  the 
same  as  the  fmmm/emae{maMtu/err6a4alquekttr^ 
pagoM9^  Caes<  B,  C,  i.  57 ;  Q.  Curt  iv.  9  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  3,  L  32,  34).  The  matuu/errwa  wen 
employed  by  the  Consul  Duilius  against  the  Car. 
thaginians  (Flor.  ii.  2  ;  Front  StnUag,  il  3.  §  24% 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Perides. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  57.)  [J.  Y.J 

HARPASTUM  (a(finurT6y  from  apwdCu)  was 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  ef  which  we  have  no  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appears  both  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen 
(ncpT  fwcpas  S^Kcipos,  c.  2.  p.  902,  ed.  KUhn), 
that  a  ball  was  thrown  anoiw  the  players,  each  of 
whom  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Comp.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  106 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  14,  f.) 
Hence  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaks  of  the  karpasta 
puhertdeNia,  The  game  required  a  great  deal  of 
bodily  exertion.  (Martial,  vii  67.  4  ;  oomp.  xiv. 
48.)  (See  Becker,  Cfalltu^  vol  L  p.  276  ;  Kranse, 
Oynuuuiik  tmd  AgomaUk  der  HeUenen^  vol  L  pp. 
307,  308.) 

HARU  SPICES,  or  ARU'SPICES,  wer« 
soothsayers  or  divinen,  who  interpreted  the  w^ill 
of  the  gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from 
Etruria,  whence  baruspices  were  often  sent  for  by 
the  Romans  on  important  occasions.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
37  ;  Cic  Cat  iii.  8,  de  Div.  il  4.)  The  art  of 
the  haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  augurs  ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  political 
importance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were 
regarded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will 
of  the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  in  fiict  form  any  part  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the 
republic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes,  they 
did  not  form  a  collegium,  tmd  hod  no  magister  at 
their  head.    The  account  of  Dionysius  (ii.  22), 
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tribe,  ii  op- 
poKd  to  all  tbe  other  nuthoritiet,  and  ii  nuaifettlj 
intonvet.  In  the  timo  of  the  emperora,  we  read 
of  m  collegium  or  older  of  lii^  hinipicu  (Tacit. 
Aim.  xl  IS :  Orelli,  Inter,  i.  p.  399)  ;  bat  the  lime 
of  iu  iiutitutiaa  ia  uncertain.  It  hu  been  nip- 
pneed  that  Biich  a  coUcgium  exirted  in  the  time  of 
CiccrOj  tince  he  ipeaJLi  of  a  Iwinmiu  Rto^u^er  (de 
lUt.  u.  !U}  i  but  by  Ibii  we  are  pt«bebly  to  aa- 
dentand  not  a  n^nitar  tol/tga,  hut  merely  the 
tnoet  emiaent  of  the  hanupices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  hampict*,  which  woa  oJled 
ionupeua,  couiated  in  eipUining  and  interpret- 
ing th«  will  of  the  goda  from  the  appeoiance  of  the 
enlralle  (fiifa)  of  aoimili  olfend  in  ucrilice,  whence 
thej  are  umetitnes  called  aiapKti,  end  ibeir  ut 
itapiamta  (Cic  df  Die.  ii.  II  ;  Suet  Ner.  56)  i 
and  alio  Erom  lightning,  cartliquakei,  and  all 
ezlnordinary  phFQomenii  in  nature,  to  which  the 
genera]  name  aiporttnta  wu  giTen.  (Valer.  Max. 
L  1.  J  1 .)  Their  art  ii  ud  to  have  been  inrentcd 
by  the  EtrUBCan  Tages  (Cic  de  Dm,  iL  23 ;  Feilui, 
1.  c  7*01^),  and  wu  contained  in  cectaio  bookt 
called  UM  kanapieati,  falgmrula,  and  taiatntattt. 
(Cic  i»  Die.  L  33  ;  compare  Macrob,  Sabm.  iiL 

Tbi*  lit  wu  eontideied  by  the  Romaiu  lo  im- 
pntant  at  one  time,  that  the  lenate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etrufcana,  belonging  to 
ibe  princi{«l  bmilita  in  the  itale,  ihonld  atwayi 
be  inMmeted  m  it.  (Cic  itDie.  L  41.)  Niebuiir 
B[qiean  to  be  miatahen  in  anppoting  the  paaaage  in 
Cicoo  to  refer  lo  the  ciitldren  of  Soman  familiei. 
(See  OlvUi,  ad  he.)  The  aenale  aometimei  con. 
ntlted  the  banupicea  (Cic  de  Die.  L  iS,  ii.  35  ; 
Lir.  ixTii.  37),  aa  did  alio  private  penana.  (Cic 
de  Die.  ii.  29.)  In  later  tunea,  howeTer,  their  art 
fell  into  diarepute  among  well-educated  Romani  j 
and  Cieeca  {de  Die.  iL  24)  relate*  a  aaying  of 
Cato,  that  he  wondered  that  one  haruBpei  did  net 
laugh  when  he  aaw  another.  The  Emperor  Chin- 
dina  attempted  to  rerire  the  itudj  of  the  art, 
which  had  then  become  neglected ;  and  the  aenate, 
under  hta  directioni,  peaaed  a  decree  that  the 
pontificei  ahould  examine  what  parta  of  it  abould 
be  letaioed  and  eelabliahed  (TaciL  .<n>t.  li.  15) ; 
bat  we  do  Dot  know  what  efEecl  thia  decree  pro- 

The  name  of  hamapei  ia  KRnetimea  qiplied  to 
any  kmd  of  loolhayeT  or  prophet  (Prop.  iiL  13. 
59}  ;  wheoM  Jarenal  (iL  SSO)  ipo^  of  Jrnu- 

The  Utlei  part  of  the  word  bnniipei:  codI«tm 
the  root  mjmij  and  Donalua  (ad  Tir.  Fiorm.  it. 
4.  26)  derivea  the  fsmer  piirt  from  iaraga,  a 
victim.  Compare  Featua,  i^  o.  Hareiga,  and  Varro, 
i)*£uy.Za/.T.  98,ed.Hllller.  (Oiittling,  Cuci. 
dfrRoa.  SlaaltB,  p.  213;  Walter,  GeacA.da  Rom. 
AeoUa,  SI  142,770,  Snded.;  BrisHniuj,  I^  i^o 
mtUit,  i.  29,  Ac) 

HASTA  {hx",  -faX-rir),  a  apcar.  Tbe  apenr 
ia  defined  by  Hemer,  iipv  xaAjf^/Hj^  ^  a  pale  fitted 
with  lironia "  (/JL  vL  3),  and  i6pu  xe^Jcetdftl, 
"a  pole  heaiy  withbronie"  {Od.  iL  531>  The 
bronte,  for  which  inn  waa  aflerwarda  aubititnted, 
waa  indi^ieniable  to  fbim  the  pginl  [ttlxjth,  iiKiMcii, 
ilomer  ;  A^TX^  Xenepbon  i  oftu,  eatpit,  tptcn- 
/■uB,  Ovid,  MeL  viiL  375)  of  the  apear.  Each  oi 
Iheie  two  eatential  parti  i*  often  put  for  the  whole, 
■o  that  a  ip«r  ia  called  tipv  and  iopiruiv,  olfu'-'il, 


id  f^iyxO"  Even  the  more  eapeeial  teim  laXSa, 
easing  an  aib-tree,  ia  Died  in  the  nine  manlier, 
becstue  tbe  pole  of  the  apeai  waa  often  the  item  of  a 
young  aab,  itript  of  ita  bark  and  poliihed.  {IL  li^ 
S90,  n.  277,  nlL  326,  Od.  nii.  259 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xtL  24  i  Ovid,  MeL  xIL  S69.)  In  like 
manner  the  apeu  ia  deugnated  by  the  term  Kiifui{ 
(AcHih.  Ag.  65  ;  Eurip.  Hee.  1165,  Plaen.  U2\  ; 
Bnmck,  ^nd:  L  191.  226  i  Ant.  Sid.  34),  meaning 
properly  tbe  atrong  tidl  reed  of  tbe  aonlh  of  Eanpa, 
which  terved  both  for  apearv  and  for  varioua  other 
uiea  (Hee.&aL2sai  SchDl.ta;^;Xen.de/t* 
EqueiL  xii.  IS.) 

The  bottom  of  the  apew  wu  often  uicloied  in 


153  ;  Herod,  til  40,  41 ; 

w  Pol^b."  vL  23),  and  tbflaxot  {IL  liil  4J3, 

■i.  612,  iiii.528),and  in  Attic  or  common  Greek 

■ipai.    Oita.HeBa.  vi.  2.  g  IS  ;  Alhen.  lii.  p. 

4,  b  i  rrvpiHiiiv,  Thnc  iL  4  ;  Aen.  Tact  IB.) 

By  forcing  thia  into  the  ground  tbe  apcar  waa  fiiej 

enct  (Virg..4ni.  liL  130.)     Many  of  the  tancen 

{iopo^pot,  alxiU^ipai,  AoTxi^iV"')  wondcut,  p. 

337),  who  Bccorapanied  the  king  of  Penia,  bnd, 

initead  of  thia  ipike  at  the  bottom  of  their  apcara, 

apple  or  a  pom^ranute,  either  gilt  or  silvered. 

(Hend.  i  Atheo. ;  IL  ce.)     With  thia,  or  a  aimilar 

unent,  the  apesr  ia  often  terminated  both  on 

lian  and  Egyptian  monumenta.     Fig.  I.  m  the 

lexed  woodcut  ahowi  the  tori  and  bottom  of  a 

apear,  which  ia  held  by  one  of  trie  king'a  guarda  in 

the  BcnlpCnrea  at  Persepolia.     (Sir  R  K.  Portcr-a 

TVitwb,  ToL  i.  p.  601.)     It  may  be  compared  with 

thooe  in  the  bond  of  the  Greek  wanior  at  p.  135, 

which  bare  the  ipike  at  the  bottom.    The  ipike  at 

the  bottam  of  the  ipcar  wai  uaed  in  fighting  by 

the  Greeki  and   Romana,   when   tbe   head   wu 

broken  off.     (Pslyb.  Ti.  25.) 

A  well'iiniahed  apear  waa  kept  in  a  laaa  {iopa- 
ToMm),  whicii,  on  account  of  ita  form,  ia  called 
by  Homer  a  pipe  (ffip.yt,  IL  liji.  387). 

The  ipeor  waa  uaed  u  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  dlDcnntwayi;  —  1.  Itwai  thrown  from  cuta- 
pulta  and  ether  enginei  [Tohuintuh].  2.  It  wu 
ihruit  foTB'nrd  u  a  pike.     In  thia  manner  Achillea 


Wert  pnrticiihr4y  wIcbnilMl  u  pili«nen.  (Tfam. 
/L  iL  £49.)  S.  It  wu  CDnnnonly  thnwn  bj  the 
hmd.  The  Homeric  hero  gflnoilly  went  to  (ha 
field  with  two  aptsn.  (Ham.  It.  iiL  IB,  i.  7S, 
xiL  298  ;  Find,  /yi  It.  139.)  Od  ■ppnuhing 
the  fliemj  he  fint  threw  either  one  ipear  or  both, 
and  then  on  wmiDr  to  doaa  qnuten  dnir  bii 
■woid.  (Hdco.  ILiiL  340,  iriL  930,  xx.  373— 
2S1.)  The  ipoir  frequently  had  ■  lalhern  thong 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  ihan,  which  <ni  oiled 
arn^At)  by  the  Ormki,  uid  antmltiiii  by  the 
Romuu,  wid  which  wh  of  uiittuice  in  Ihniwing 
the  foa.  (Pollni,  L  136  ;  Scbol.  ad  Eutip.  Ond. 
1477  ;  Xen.  Amib.  it.  2.  f  23 ;  Virg.  A-u  ix.  et>£  ; 
Ot.  mm.  lil  sat ;  Cie.  di  OraL  L  £7.)  The  «n- 
neied  fignre,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hunillon^  Etnu- 
cin  VaMi  (iiL  pL  S3),  te[»ewau  the  urn 
ntt*elied  to  the  >p<ar  ( 
little  aboTe  tha  middle. 


t  ue  centr 


We  are  nol  informed  how  the  unenlnm  nAioi 
tn  the  eifect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhnpa  it  vm 
bv  (living  it  rotation,  and  hi-nce  a  greaier  decree  of 
tteadineu  and  direttneat  in  iu  flight,  a<  in  tbe 
c-.<>o  of  a  ball,  ihot  rroni  a  rifle  gun.     Thii  aapposi- 


n  both  IU 


o  the  h 


m  of  the  (ingen,  and  account*  for  the  frcqi 
use  of  the  varh  (uFYBflu,  to  whirl,  or  twitt,  in  con- 
nection with  thi(  lubject.  We  b1»  find  mention 
in  the  Latin  grammariani  of  HaMae  anKxtat,  and 
Kaniiu  ipeaki  «f  AtuaHi  rtmcumfU  mdiijiK  Ul" 
(Macroh.  Sat.  vi.  I).     The  unw  wa<  probably  the 

the  part  which  tbe  toldiec  laid  hold  of  in  hurling 

Under  tbe  general  lermi  kjtia  and  fyX"*  *«" 
included  Turioiu  kindi  af  miuile^  of  which  tbe 
principal  were  u  {dIIliw  :  — 

Laiicea  (A^x<Ti  t'eetui,  k  r.  Laneca),  the  lonce, 
a  comparatively  ilendcr  ipear  conimonly  uied  by 
the  Uiceha  Iphicratea,  who  doubled  tlis  Isngtb 
of  the  tword  [GLiniUH],  alto  added  greatly  to  the 
1  of  the   lance.     (Dtod.  ir.  44  ;   Utrp. 
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li.  I.  S.)  Thl.  weapoi 
horKmen  (Polyh.  tL  : 
appendage  to  it,  which 


naed  by  the  Orecial 
ippned  by  Stoaft  (AnL 


ifAtkfmt,  vdL  iiL  p.  47  ;  woodcut,  fig.  2}  to 
bibited  on  the  ihafti  of  three  ipean  b  an  ancimt 
bot-ielief^  they  moanted  their  horvea  with  grvtef 
bcility.    (XcD.  dt  Hi  B^td.  liL  liL) 

PSiat  (AnrJi),  the  jaTelin,  moch  thickv  and 
■tronger  than  the  Orecian  lanca  (Fl«.  iL  7),  oa 
may  be  Ken  on  eoin[«ring  the  woodcnta  at  pp.  I M 
and  13S.  Ita  (baft,  often  made  of  cnmel  (Virft. 
AtH.  IX.  698  ;  Ond,  MA  TiiL  408),  waa  fbnr  and 
a  half  feel  (Ihm  cubiti)  long,  and  tbe  barbed  it™ 
head  wai  of  tbe  aama  length,  but  thia  extended 
half  way  down  the  abaft,  t»  which  it  waa  attached 
with  extreme  an,  io  that  the  whole  length  of 
thr'  weapon  wai  about  aii  feet  nine  itichei.  Each 
aoldier  carried  two.  (Polyb.  ti.  23.)  [Exincn■I-^ 
p.  497,  a.]  It  wai  uHid  either  to  throw  or  to 
thrual  with  i  it  wai  peculiar  to  the  Romana,  and 
gave  the  name  of  pibmi  to  the  diviiion  of  the  army 
by  whicb  it  wai  adipttd.  When  Mnriui  fbiicht 
ogninit  theCimbrI,  bewdered  that  of  the  twonnili 
01  pinl  (wipiyai)  by  which  the  haul  woi  lailened 
to  the  ataff,  one  ihonld  be  of  iron  and  tbe  other  of 
wood.  The  cmiaeqiience  woa,  that,  when  the  |Hluni 
■imck  the  thialda  of  the  enemy,  the  wooden  nail 
broke,  and  a>  tbe  irrm  head  waa  Ihiu  bent,  the  (pew, 
owing  to  the  twirt  in  the  metal  part,  atiti  held  to  (he 
ihield  and  »  dragged  along  the  ground.  (Pint 
Mar.  2S.) 

Whilil  the  beaTy-armed  Roman  loldieri  bore 
the  kmg  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderoni  jaTeliii, 
the  light^rmed  nied  amoller  miuilei,  whirh, 
thaogh  of  different  kindi,  wen  indnded  nnder  ihe 
general  term  hadae  velitaret  (Liv.  xxiriiL  2<^  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ixriil  6).  From  Tpi"*''.  the  n.r- 
reiponding  Oreok  term  (Polyb.  I  40  ;  Strabo,  ir. 
4.  f  S),  the  nlita,  or  light-armed,  ore  callrd  by 
Polybioi-|-po«^>«lx«'(vL19,  20).  AccordinK  to 
hii  deicription  the  ypiffat  wai  a  dart,  with  a 
■ban  about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
neu  ;  the  inn  head  waa  a  tpon  long,  and  >a  (hin 
and  acuminated  ai  to  be  bent  by  ilriking  agnimt 
any  thing,  and  lhn»  renderi'd  unfit  lo  be  lent  bock 
againit  the  eneny.  Fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  wood, 
cut,  ahowi  one  which  waa  found,  with  newlr  four 
hundred  othen,  in  a  Roman  entrenchment  nl 
HeaaHill,in01oIIC«lterihire.  (Skellon'a  fi^raeni 
IliiatTatmu,  ToL  L  pi.  45.) 

The  tight  in&nlry  of  the  Roman  atrrty  Died  a 
limilar  we^ion,  called  o  ipil  («™,  rmtam.  Lit. 
xit.  S£ ;  raiyiM,  Diad.  Sic  lir.  27  ;  F«Ui,  i.  e. 


point  five  inchea  (Veget  iL  IS.)  Fig.  4 
preceding  woodcut,  repreeenta  tbe  head  o< 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Naplci ;  it  may  be  lanpu 
ai  a  apecunen  of  tbe  Tsnihn,  and  may  be  con- 
Inuted  with  Hg.  £,  which  il  the  head  of  a  lance  iu 
the  lame  colteclion.  Tbe  Romani  adopted  in  like 
manner  the  ffoetum,  which  WM  pnperly  a  Celtic 

to  any  loldier  who  wounded  an  enemy.  (Polyb. 
Ti.  37.)  Sparni  ii  etidenlly  the  lame  word  with 
the  English  jpor  and  ipear.  It  wot  the  ludeil 
niiuile  of  the  whole  claia.  and  only  uied  when 
belter  could  not  be  obtained.  (Vkg.  Am.  iL  6S2, 
SerT.  ml<K.;  Nepoa,  XT.  9.  9  1  i  SaUut,  CdL  S6  ; 
GelL  X.  25.) 
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Desidet  the  terms  jaimbtm  and  ^piendum  (&ic«y, 
iM6¥Ttop\  vhich  probably  denoted  darts,  reeem- 
bling  in  form  the  lance  and  jayelin^  but  much 
smaller,  adapted  consequently  to  the  light-aimed 
(JacukUoreg),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in 
Ijnttle  (Thucyd.  ii.  4 ;  Yirg.  Aem,  ix.  52 ;  Serv.  m 
loc;  Ovid,  Met,  viiL  411  ;  Cic  od  Pamt.  t.  12 ; 
Flor.  ii.  7),  we  find  in  classical  authors  the  names 
of  various  other  spears,  which  were  characteristic 
of  particular  nations.  Thus,  Serrius  states  (mAen, 
vii.  664),  that,  as  the  pSmm  was  proper  to  the 
llomans,  and  the  ffoeamm  to  the  Oauls,  so  the 
mruaa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  used  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It 
exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles,  [See  p. 
488,  a.  j  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall  dense 
^iem  of  which  also  setred  to  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.  (Theoph.  H,  P.  iil  12.  2  ;  o'dpcMro,  Arrian, 
TacL  :  Kpaydtyoy  Xen.  de  Re  EqMst,  xiL  12.)  The 
Thracian  rompAdo,  which  had  a  veiy  long  point, 
like  the  bhide  of  a  sword  (YaL  Flac  vi  98; 
rumpkk^  Oell.  Le.;  ^it/pala^  Apoe,  i  16),  was  pro- 
bably not  unlike  the  sarissa;  since  hirj  asserts 
(xxxi.  39),  that  in  a  country  partly  eoyered  with 
wood  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  inefiectiTe  on 
account  of  their  pradonffOB  hastae^  and  that  the 
roropbaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hindrance  for  the 
same  reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also 
class  the  Illyriaa  st&nia,  which  resembled  a  huntmg- 
pole.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  o-t^^ior,  Polyb.  ▼!  21 ;  ji6on, 
Oell.  ^c;  Ant  Sid.  18.) 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called 
Jramea^  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp. 
The  Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as 
a  knee  or  a  pike:  they  gave  to  each  youth  a 
fnunea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  (Tadt  Genn» 
6,  13,  18,  24  ;  Juv.  xiil  79.)  The  Falariea  or 
Phaktrioa  was  the  spenr  of  the  Soguntines,  and  was 
inifielled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  ;  it  was  laroe 
and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  m 
length,  and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  some- 
times carried  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  (Liv.  xxi  8, 
xxxiv.  18  ;  Yitg.  Aen.  ix.  706 ;  Lucan,  vi  198 ;  SiL 
Ital.  i  351  ;  GelL  L  e. ;  Isid.  Orig,  xviiL  7  ;  Grat 
Faliac  Qme^.  342.)  Thefnatom  and  traguia  were 
chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the  tn^;ula  was 
probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wound.  (Plant  Cm.  ii.  4.  18,  EpUL  ▼.  2.  25  ; 
Caes.  B.  O.  i.  26,  t.  35  ;  GelL  L  c)  The  AoUi 
and  Qiteia  were  much  smaller  missilea.  (Yiig. 
Ae».  vu.  730,  741.) 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gene- 
rals bestowed  on  their  solders,  more  especially  fw 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear 
witbmit  a  head,  called  koala  purcu  (Yiig.  Aen,  vi. 
760  ;  Serv.  m  loe. ;  Festus,  «.  v.  Hcula;  Sueton. 
Claud.  28  ;  Tacit  Aim.  iii.  21.)  The  gift  of  it  is 
aometimes  recorded  in  funereal  inscriptions. 

The  ceUbartM  kada  (Festus,  s.  «.),  having  been 
fixed  into  the  body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on 
the  arena,  was  useid  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair 
of  the  brides    (Ovid, /Vut  iL  560.) 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  [Avctjo],  and 
when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices  {/octi- 
Iftoaes).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  conven- 
tional sign  conspicuoQs  at  a  distance,  that  a  sale 
was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries. 
(Cic;  Qffie.  it  8  ;  Nepos,  AUic  6  ;  Festus,  «.  v, 
flatUu)  Hence  an  auction  was  called  hada^  and 
an  auction-room  hMUuimn,    (TertuU.  ApoL  13.) 
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It  was  also  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  th<» 
court  of  the  Cxntumvirx. 

The  throwing  of  spears  (hKovruriiis)  was  one  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Krause  {Gymmautik  und  Agon^ 
istik  der  HeUmm^  vol  L  p.  465,  &c.).         [J.  Y.] 
HASTA'TL    [£xuiciTU8,pp.494 — 196,501, 
502.] 
HECATOMBAEA.    [Hbraia.] 
HECATOMBAEON.  [Cal»ndariuii, 

Grbsk.] 
HECATOMBE.    [Sacripicium.] 
HECATOMPEDON.    [Pm  ;  Tkm plum.] 
HECATOSTE  {iKarwrrh\    [PRNTacoara.] 
HECTE  or  HECTEUS  («im|,   irrc^s),  and 
its  hal^  Ilemiecton  or  Hmnieeteom  (yifiUtcroy^  rifusK" 
Tiop\  are  terms  which  occur,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  in  the  Greek  metrical  system,  and  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  examples  they  furnish  of 
the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  Asotew  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  medimnus^  and  the  henUeeleon^  of  course, 
the  twelfth  part  ( Aristoph.  EcoL  547,  Nub.  638, 
645.)  The  Aeoteas  was  equal  to  the  Roman  moduuy 
as  each  contained  16  (^orai  or  sextariL  (Bockb, 
MeiroL  UntenueL  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The  Heds  or  Heeimu  and  Hemieelon  were  also 
the  names  of  coins,  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
their  value  are  very  various.  The  only  consistent 
explanation  is,  that  there  were  diffsrent  hedas^  de- 
rived firom  different  units  ;  in  fact,  that  these  coins 
were  not  properly  denominatioiu  of  money,  but  m6- 
divisions  of  the  recognised  denominations.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hesychius, 
that  the  words  licriy,  rpinj,  and  r^rdprrn  were  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  that  is, 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  money 
were  subdivided  for  convenience  into  thirds,  fourths, 
and  sixths,  which  would  be  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective 
units.  (Hesych. «.  o.  ^icn;.)  Now,  since  the  drachma 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinages,  which  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Greece,  we  might  expect,  a  priori^ 
that  the  common  hedeus  woiud  be  the  sixth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  obol ;  and  that  there  was 
such  a  hedeiu^  is  expressly  stated  by  Hesychius, 
who  gives  iifAm€4XMy  as  the  equivalent  of  iifiitKroi^ 
(s.  9.)l  But  then  firom  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet 
CnUes  (Pollux,  ix.  374),  we  learn  that  the 
hemiedon  of  gold  was  eight  obols,  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  that  it  was  equal  i»  valuB 
to  eight  wiieer  obols  or  (according  to  Mr.  Hussey^s 
computation  of  the  drachmaX  a  litue  more  than  13(/., 
which  is  certainly  a  very  small  value  for  a  gold 
coin.  This  obiection  B8ckh  meets  by  supposing 
that  the  gold  had  a  very  large  mixture  of  alloy  ; 
and  the  probability  of  this  will  appear  further  pre- 
sently. This  stater  could  not  have  been  an  Attie 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  gold  money : 
the  question  therefore  arises,  to  what  foreign  state 
did  it  belong  ?  Now,  among  the  foreign  staters, 
which  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.,  that  of  Phocaea  is  firequently  mentioned,  and 
an  inscription  exists  (found  in  the  Acropolis)  in 
which,  among  certain  offerings,  we  find  P&oeaean 
daten^  and  Ijcrai  ^wicalSef  (BSckh,  Corp.  In$cr, 
No.  150,  lines  41,  43,  voLi.  pp.  231,  236.  §§  19, 
22 :  the  hasty  conjecture  that  these  Iktoi  must  have 
been  of  n^osr,  is  corrected  by  Bdckh  himself,  in 
his  Mdrologisc&e  Untenudmngemy  p.  135).  Little 
doubt  can  remain  that  these  kitruA  were  the  siaUh^ 
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and  the  kemitrta  of  Cmtea  the  tted/th  of  the  Pho- 
caean  stater.  The  weight  of  the  hetnieeton  would  be 
a  little  leas  than  that  of  the  Attic  obol  ;  and  their 
▼alue  would  therefore  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
as  8  to  ],  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  hat  one 
easily  explained  by  the  fact,  conjectured  by  BSckh, 
^nd  distinctly  stated  by  Hesychins  («.  o.  ^tMcatf), 
that  the  Phocacan  gold  money  was  very  base :  this 
fiict  also  will  explain  the  light  weight  of  the  coin 
as  compared  with  the  Attic  oboL  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  intricate  discussion  seems  to  us  both 
clear  and  consistent:  namely,  that  the  standard 
vfetghif  the  drachma,  was  divided,  on  the  duodeci- 
mal system,  into  tuetha  (eirrai  or  5tfoAot),  and 
hcdflks^  ^pdtiera :  that  Athens  had  nlver  eoint  of 
these  weights:  and  that,  in  those  states  which 
Qsed  a  gold  coinage,  of  which  the  unit  was  a  stofer 
equal  (generally)  in  weighi  to  two  draehmae  and  t« 
valw  to  twetdy^  this  stater  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar duodecimal  division,  by  which  the  surfi  (Imy 
or  Iktcvt)  became  in  weight  a  piece  of  two  oboit, 
and  the  tttdfik  (jiftltKroy)  a  piece  of  one  obol^ 
The  values  of  these  coins  (according  to  the  aycrage 
ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  namely 
10  :  1)  would  have  l^en  20  oboU  and  10  oboU  re- 
spectively ;  but  those  of  Phocaea  were  so  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  8  respec- 
tively of  the  obols  of  Athens,  whose  coinage  wu 
proverbially  pure.  [ P.  S.  ] 

HECTEMO'RII  (iicnifUpioi),  a  name  given 
to  the  poor  citizens  of  Attica  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  cultivated  the  fields  of  the  rich  and 
received  only  a  eLrth  part  (hence  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  iicrrifxSpoi ;  Eustath. 
ad  Ham,  Od,  zix.  28.  p.  680. 49,  ed.  Basil,  p.  1854, 
ed.  Rom.)  Plutarch  {Solon,  13)  seems  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  they  paid  a  sixth 
portion  to  their  masters,  and  retained  five-sixths 
themselves.  (Comp.  Schomann,  De  OomitOt^ 
p.  362,  Antiq.  Jur.  PtAL  Graec  p.  169  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  d.  Grieeh.  Staattaltertk,  §  101,  n.  10.) 

HEDNA  (fJMo).     [Dos.] 

HEGEMCNIA  DICASTE'RIOU  (hv/Mwia 
Sueaarripiov),     [Eisagoosis.] 

H  EG  ETO'RI  A.     [  Pl  yntrri  a.] 

HEIRGMOU  GRAPHE'  {tipyftod  ypcuft^). 
This  viras  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free 
citizen  or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in 
private  custody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this 
subject  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  allusions  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  for  the  restraint  put  upon  his  personal 
liberty  by  Alcibiades  (Andoc  cAle.  p.  119)  ;  and 
in  a  passage  of  Deinarchus  (e,  Dem.  17),  where  a 
miller  is  mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punish- 
ment for  a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  pro- 
bably presided  in  the  court  before  which  offenders 
of  this  kind  were  brought  to  triaL  (Meier,  AU. 
Pros.  p.  332.)  [J.S.  M.] 

HELE'POLIS  (l\4ito\is).  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused 
a  machine  to  be  constructed,  which  he  colled  **  the 
taker  of  cities.^*  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide. 
It  rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high. 
It  was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  machines  for  throwing  great 
stones,  the  middle  large  catapults  for  throwing 
spenrs,  and  the  highest,  other  machines  for  throwing 
smaller  stones,  together  with  smaller  catapults. 
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It  was  manned  with  200  soldiers,  besides  those 
who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the 
bottom.     (Died.  xx.  48.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  &  c  306,  Demetrius 
employed  an  oelepoHs  of  still  greater  dimensions 
and  more  complicated  ciHistruction.  Besides  wheels 
it  had  castors  (iiinrurrp4wra\  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its 
form  was  pyramidal.  The  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  attack,  were  rendered  fire-proof  by 
bemg  covered  with  iron  plates.  In  front  each 
story  had  port-holes,  which  wen  adapted  to  the 
several  kinds  of  missiles,  and  were  fiimished  with 
shutters  that  could  be  opened  or  dosed  at  pleasure, 
and  were  made  of  skins  staffed  with  wooL  Each 
stocy  had  two  broad  fiigfats  of  steps,  the  one  for 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (Diod.  zx.  91  ; 
compare  Vitruv.  x.  22.)  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimaehus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioeclides 
ofAbdeni.  ( A  then.  v.  p.  206,  d.)  It  was  no  doubt 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  erected.  In  sabsequent  ages  we 
find  the  name  of  **  helepolis  **  applied  to  moving 
towers  which  carried  battering  rams,  as  well  as 
machines  for  throwing  spears  and  stones.  (Amm. 
Maroell.  xxiiu  ;  Agadiias,  L  18.  p.  SO,  ed.  Ven. ; 
Nicet  Chon.  Jo.  Cbmmsmis,  p.  14,  b.)  Towers 
of  this  description  were  used  to  destroy  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  takoi  by  the  Romans. 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §  9,  iii  6.  §  2.)  [Ariss  ;  Tor- 

IffBNTUH.]  [J.  Y.J 

HELIAEA.    [DiCAtTXRiON.] 
HELIOCAMI'NUS.     [Dovua,  p.  482,  KJ 
HELIX  (iAiD,  anythii^of  aspiral  form,  whether 

in  one  plane,  as  the  spiral  curve,  or  in  different 

planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  volutes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Roman  architects, 
while  they  used  the  word  volutae  for  the  angular 
spirals,  retained  the  term  kdien  fi>r  the  smaller 
spirals  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.   (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  12.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the  screw 
in  its  various  applications ;  but  its  chief  use  was 
to  describe  a  machine  used  for  poshing  or  drawing 
ships  in  the  water  from  the  beach,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Archim^es.  (Athen.  v. 
p.  207,  a.,  with  Casanbon's  Notes.)  [P.  S.] 

HELLANO'DICAE('EAXai'o51icai),  the  judges 
in  the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  Olympia.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges  or  court-martial  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  (Xen.  Rep.  Ijoc  xiii.  11)  ;  and 
they  were  probably  first  called  by  this  name 
when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. 

HELLENOTA'MIAE  CEAXn»waAJ«u),  or 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed 
B.  c.  477,  when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allied  states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  which  was  originially  fixod  at  460 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Delos,  which  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  oi  all  common 
interests ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hcUenotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  also  tho 
guardians  of  these  monies,  which  were  called  by 
Xcnophon  (<ie  Veeiig,  v.  5)  'EAAi^vorcv'ita.   (Thnc 
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1 96 ;  Pint  Arisiid,  24  ;  Andoc  <£«  Poos,  p.  107.) 
The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury  was 
transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the  Sa- 
mians  (Pint  Jristid.  25  ;  Died.  zii.  38),  hut 
was  of  coune  abolished  on  the  conquest  of  Athens 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Hellenotamiae  were 
not  reappointed  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy ;  for  which  reason  the  grammarians  afibrd 
us  little  information  respecting  their  duties. 
Bitckh,  however,  condndes  from  inscriptions  that 
they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen  by  lot, 
like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  Poitaco- 
siomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter  upon  their 
office  at  the  b^finning  of  the  year,  but  after  the 
Panathenaea  and  the  nrst  Prytaneia.  With  regard 
to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  remained 
treasuren  of  the  monies  collected  from  the  allies, 
and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  first  place  they  would  of  conise 
pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common  causey  as 
the  oontributioos  were  originally  designed  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  af  the  Athenians  in  course  of  time 
oonsideied  the  money  as  their  own  property,  the 
Hellenotamiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and  mili- 
taiy  expenses  not  c<mnected  with  wars  on  behalf 
of  the  common  cansa  (BSckh,  PnbL  Earn,  of 
Atkm$j  p.  176,  2nd  ed.  ;  Chrp,  Interq*.  No.  147.) 

HBLLOTIA.     [Ellotia.] 

HELO'TES  (ElXtfTcs,  the  Latin  form  Ilotat  is 
also  nsed«  LiT.  xxziv.  27),  were  a  class  of  bonds- 
men subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tji^nmiA  were  included  in  the  three  classes 
of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots,  of  whom  the 
Helots  were  the  lowest  They  formed  the  rustic 
population,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sparta  itself,  and  from  the  Perioeci  who 
dwelt  in  the  huge  towns.  (Liv.  L  c.)  Their  con- 
dition was  that  of  8cr£i  attached  to  the  land,  (u^ 
tertpHgkbae  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
class  of  slaves  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Different 
etymologies  are  given  of  their  name.  The  common 
account  is,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Laconia,  who, 
having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Dorian  invaders, 
and  iSaX  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  reduced 
by  the  victors  to  slavery.  (Paus.  iil  20.  §  6 ;  Harpocr. 
s.e.  ciAsrrc^u'',  who  cites  Hellanicus  as  his  auUio- 
rity).  Another  account,  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
from  Theopompns,  represents  them  as  the  genend 
body  of  the  ancient  Achaean  population  of  Laconia, 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Dorians,  like  the  Penestae 
in  Thessaly.  (Ath.  vi  p.  265,  c)  The  statement 
of  Epborus,  again,  preserved  by  Strabo,  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  the  other  stories  ;  for, 
according  to  it,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  when  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  were  at 
first  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil  and 
poUtioal  rights  with  their  conquerors,  and  were 
caUml  Helots;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their 
equal  status  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Euiyithenes,  who 
made  them  pay  tribute :  this  decree  was  resisted 
only  by  the  people  of  Helos  ('EA««bt  ol  Ix^rrcs  rh 
*£Aos),  who  rebelled  and  were  reduced  to  slnveiy 
nnder  certain  conditions.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  365.) 
Now,  all  these  theories  (for  such  they  are)  rest  on 
the  doubtful  foundation  of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
dreumstances  attending  the  Dorian  invasion,  and 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
a  manifest  invention,  opposed  to  the  best  autho- 
rities (Theopomp.  £ph.  IL  oc),  but  is  etymolo- 
gically  faulty,  for  the  people  of  "ZAos  were  not 
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called  EtXarr^f,  but  *E\ubi  (Strab.  l.c.)  or  'Ektd^ 
rat  (Athen.  vi.  p.  271).  The  name  has  hern 
also  derived  from  cAi},  tnarskee,  as  if  it  signified 
whabitantt  <^  ike  lowkmde.  But  MUUer  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  mark  in  explaining  clXcvrcs  as  mean- 
ing prmmen,  from  the  root  of  Ixciy,  to  take^  like 
Sfitfcf  from  the  root  of  So^mU.  He  supposes  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  who  were  subdued  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  who  naturally  passed  over 
as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors.  It  is  objected 
by  Thirlwall  that  this  theoiy  does  not  account  for 
the  hereditary  enmity  between  them  and  their 
masten  ;  for  unless  ^ey  lost  their  liberty  by  tlie 
Dorian  conquest,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
placed  them  in  a  wotm  condition  than  before.  But 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppose  the  acute  observ- 
ation of  Grote,  that  those  dangers  from  the  servile 
population,  the  dread  of  which  is  the  only  probable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the 
Helots,  "did  not  become  serious  until  after  the 
Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citisens  had 
made  itself  felt** 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (&  & 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  wen  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  HelotSL  But,  in  addition  to  that  remem- 
brance of  their  freedom,  which  made  not  only  them, 
but,  through  their  influence,  the  whole  dass  of 
Helots  more  and  more  dangerous  to  their  masters, 
they  preserved  the  recollection  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, and  were  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of 
.regaining  it ;  until,  at  length,  the  policy  of  Epami- 
nondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  restor^  the 
main  body  of  these  Messenian  Helots  to  their 
ooimtry,  where  they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  popubtion  of  the  new  city  of  Messene. 
(Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece^  vol.  v.  pp.  104,  105.) 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  proper^  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  indivi- 
duals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.  (Ephorus,  op,  Strab.  L  c  ;  Paus.  L  e.)  They 
were  attached  to  Uie  land,  and  could  not  be  sold 
away  from  it  Several  fiunilies,  as  many  perhapt 
as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  xXripos^  in  dwell- 
ings of  their  own,  either  in  detached  fiuins  or  in 
vilhiges.  They  cultivated  the  land  and  paid  to 
their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of  com*  the 
exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being  fotw 
bidden  under  heavy  imprecations.  (Pint  InsL  Lae, 
p.  255.)  The  annual  rent  paid  for  each  tcXrjpog 
was  eighty-two  medimni  of  barley,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  oil  and  wine.  (Pint  2^  8. 
24.)  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Spartans  were 
all  Helots.  They  attended  on  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  were  no  doubt 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light«nned  troops 
(^(Aot),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy >armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  little  of 
Plataeae,  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spar- 
tan, and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  the  Perioeci. 
(Herod,  ix.  10.  28.)  These  attendants  were  pro- 
bably called  afAxirTopts  (t.  e,  d/A^foTayrcs,  Hesych. 
s,  v.),  and  one  of  them  m  particular,  the  d€pdirw^ 
or  servant  (Herod.  viL  229  ;  Stuns.  Lex.  Xen.  s.  v.); 
I  though  ^fpdwuy  was  also  used  by  the  Dorians  as 
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a  f^!npral  luune  for  armed  ftlaves.  The  HeloU  only 
served  as  hoplites  in  particular  emei^^cnciei ;  and 
on  euch  occasions  they  were  generally  emancipated, 
if  they  shovred  distinguished  brayeiy.  The  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  the  ezpeditbn  of  Bra- 
sidas,  B.  c.  424.    (Thucyd.  vr.  80,  t.  34,  Til  19.) 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  sub- 
jected, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is 
marked  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron 
states  that  **  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every 
ignominious  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear 
a  cap  of  dog^  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  sheep^s  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted 
upon  them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may 
never  forget  that  they  are  slaves.  And  besides  all 
this,  if  any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty, 
and  their  masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
do  not  destroy  the  most  excellent.**  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  657.)  And  Plntaith  (Lye.  28)  states  that  He- 
lots were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  per- 
form indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  These  statements  must  be  received  with 
some  caution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
true  of  the  period  before  the  Messenian  wars  ;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  such  wanton  and  impolitic  op- 
pressions, provocations,  and  destruction  of  a  valu- 
able servile  population  formed  any  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  Lycurgus.  What  has  been  said 
above,  respecting  the  legal  condition  -of  the  Helots, 
indicates  a  very  different  state  of  things  ;  and  their 
real  condition  is  probably  not  misrepresented  by 
Orote,  when  he  says : — ^The  Helots  were  a  part 
of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pathies developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring 
property  (Plut  Cleom,  23),  and  the  consciousness 
of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — all  points  of 
mariced  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed 
the  slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
population  of  Greece.**  As  is  usual  with  serfo, 
every  means  was  taken  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  their  masters :  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  the  rustic  garb  described  above,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sing  one  of  the  Sputan  songs. 
(Plut.  Lye.  28.)  Dut  the  state  of  things  described 
in  the  above  quotations  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection  had  produced  the 
natural  result  of  cruel  oppression  on  the  one  part 
and  rebellious  hatred  on  the  other.  That  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  institution  of  the  Kfnnrrtia  [Chyptxia]. 
How  for  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing the  aypteia  are  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
doubtful  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict 
related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion  two 
thousand  of  the  Helots  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced 
to  come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  put  to  death.     (Thue.  iv.  80.) 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
ease,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeci, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peioponnesian  war,  by  the  general 
term  of  yfoSo^uftSfif,  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  of  Priene  (ap.  Athen,  vi  p.  27 1,  f. ), 
enumerates  the  following  classes  of  emancipated 
H  elots :  —  i^trol,  &8^<nroToi,  ipvicrripts,  8c<nroor(o* 
»fa{rrat^  and  y«oi<gfi<&9us.  Of  these  the  iupfred 
were  probably  released  from  all  service  ;  the  ipvic- 
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rnp§s  were  those  employed  in  war ;  the  BetnroaumUf' 
rai  served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  yeoSofu^^ts 
were  those  who  had  been  poss(*ssed  <^  freedom  for 
some  time.  Besides  these  there  were  the  fJi69mvts 
or  ft^tfojcef,  who  were  domestic  slavoi,  bmught  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated. 
Upon  being  emancipated  they  received  permission 
to  dwell  where  they  wished.  [Ccmipare  Civitas 
(Grvek),  p.  290.] 

(MUllcr,  Doriane,  iii.  3 ;  Hermann,  PoUlietd 
Antiquities  o/Greeoe^  §§  19, 24,  28, 30, 48 ;  Wach*. 
muth,  Hellen.  Atterik.  2d  ed.  see  Index  ;  Manso, 
Sparta^  see  Index  ;  Thiriwall'B  HiH,  </  Greecf^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  309—313  ;  Grote,  IHmL  o/Greeoe^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  494—499.)  £P.  S.] 

HE'MERA  (Wp>).  [D»9l] 
HEMERODROMI  (nfi9po6p6fioi),  were  cou- 
riers in  the  Greek  states,  who  could  keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  to  caizy 
news  of  important  events.  As  the  Greeks  had  no 
system  of  posts,  and  but  few  road«,  such  messen- 
gers must  have  been  <^  great  service.  They  were 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  could  perform  the 
longest  joumoys  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  (Herod.  vL  105  ;  0>m.  Npp.  MilLi  ;  PluL 
Arist,  20  ;  Pans.  vi.  1 6.  §  5.)  Such  couriers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  by  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  were  in  times  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  eminence  in  order  to  observe  any  thing  of 
importance  that  might  happen,  and  carry  the 
intelligence  with  speed  to  the  proper  qiurter. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  them  called  Hemero- 
eeopi  (iifiMpo<rK6wot^  Herod,  vii  182,  192  ;  Xen. 
IlelL  I  1.  §  2 ;  Aeneas  Tact  c.  6.)  That  the 
Hemeroeoopi  were  the  same  as  the  Hemerodrami 
appears  not  only  from  the  passage  of  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  just  referred  to,  but  also  from  the  words  of 
Livy  (xxxi  24)  **  ni  speculator  (hemcrodromos 
vocant  Graeci,  ingens  die  uno  cursu  emetientes 
spatium),  oontemplans  regium  agmoi  e  specula 
quadam,  praegrassus  nocte  media  Athenas  per- 
venisset**  (&e  Duker,  ad  Lie.  I,  e.)  The  He- 
merodromi  were  also  called  Dromokerukea  {^pofto* 
ic4pv(r«r,  Harpocrat  and  Hesvch.  s.  v.). 
HEMEROSCOPI.  [Hkmbrodroml] 
HEMICHRYSUS.  [Aurvm  ;  Statbr.] 
H  EMICO'NGI  US.  [Congius  ;  and  the  Tables.  ] 
HEMICY'CLIUM  {iffiuc6Kkiw),  a  semicir- 
cular seat,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  either  in  private  houses  or 
m  places  of  public  resort ;  and  also  the  semicircular 
seat  round  tne  tribunal  in  a  basilica.  (Plut  Aiei&. 
17,  Nie.  12  ;  Cic  Lad.  1  ;  Vitruv.  v.  1.  §  8, 
comp.  Schneider*^  Note.)  [P.  S.] 

HEMIECTEON,     HEMIECTON.     [Hue- 

TRU&] 

HEMILITRON.     [Litra.] 

HE'MINA  {h/*iva\  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  measure,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  dialectic  form  used  by  the  Siciliaii  and  Italian 
Greeks  for  ii/Aiav.  (See  the  quotations  from  Epi- 
charmns  and  Sophron,  op.  Ath.  xi.  a  479,  a,  b., 
xiv.  p.  648,  d.,  and  Hesych.  $.  v.  iv  i)/*(yf,  which 
he  explains  as  hf  ^fdav.)  It  was  therefore  naturally 
applied  to  the  half  of  the  standard  fluid  measure, 
the  l^irriir,  which  the  other  Greeks  called  Ker6K% 
and  the  word  passed  into  the  Roman  metrical 
system,  where  it  is  used  with  exactly  the  same 
force,  namely  for  a  measure  which  is  half  of  the 
•AriarNM,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  eo^/le,  (B5ckh 
AietrvL  Uniemuk  pp.  17,  200,  203.)      [P.  &J 


HSNDEOA. 
HKMTOBO'LION^IlEMIO'DOLas;  [Obo- 

LU8]. 

HEMIPO'DION.     [Pus]. 

HEMISTATER.    [Statbr]. 

HEMIXESTON.  [Sbxtarius], 
.  HE'NDECA,  HOI,  (0/  &8cica,)  Oe  EUxm, 
yrtM  magMtiHtei  at  Athens  of  considerable  im- 
portance. They  are  almiys  called  by  this  name  in 
the  classical  writen  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereua,  their  name  Is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  that  of  ra/to^vAoiccf  (Pollux,  viii.  102)«  who 
were«  however,  during  the  democracy  distinct  fiinc- 
tioimriea,  [Nomophylacb&]  The  grammarians 
also  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven,  as  ittr/M^V' 
Xaiceji,  ^€fffJto^vS.aKtSf  Sic  (SchoL  tul  Arittopk. 
PtnL  Ttl^  Veap.  775,  1108.) 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
mstiUited  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and 
concludes  from  a  passage  in  Heradides  Ponticus 
(i.  §  10)  that  it  was  established  by  Aristeides. 
Meier,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  office 
existed  not  only  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes, 
but  probably  before  the  legislation  of  Solon ;  bat  it 
seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  satis&ctoiy  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  They  were  annually  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 
secretary  {ypafA^uirtifs)^  who  must  fvoperly  be  re-> 
garded  as  their  servant  (^p^f),  though  he 
fivmed  one  of  their  number.  (Pollux,  viii.  102<) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  {if^tutrfiptw) 
[Carcbb],  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris^ 
diction*  The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condenmed  to  death  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  cany  the  sentence  into 
execution  according  to  the  laws.  (Xen.  HelL 
iL  3.  §  54<)  The  most  common  mode  of  execution 
was  by  hemlock  juice  (^iu&y€iop\  which  was  drunk 
after  sunset  (Plat  Phaed,  ee.  65,  66.)  The 
Eleven  had  under  them  jailors,  executioners,  and 
torturers,  who  were  called  by  various  names  (ot 
trapturrdTtu^  Bekker,  Aneed.  pw  296.  32 ;  6  tAv 
M^ica  ^p^f,  Xen.  HelL  ii  3.  §  54  ;  ^  hf/U- 
Koipotf  Antiph.  De  Vmtf.  615 ;  h  9fifji6<noSy  or 
9^1/uof,  &C.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in 
causes  affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  c 
Hieott,  p.  1254.  2)  or  by  their  servant  (6  Hii/uos), 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  possessed  an  7jy*fUHfia  HiKaarripiov.  This  was 
the  case  in  those  summaiy  proceedings  called  &ira^ 
Tiry^,  ^^^7if<rif,  and  li^ci^ir,  in  which  the  penalty 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
court  on  the  confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused 
without  a{^)caling  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  They 
also  had  an  ^•fwfia  oucamipiov  in  the  case  of 
KOKoipyotj  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioaed  above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 
persons :  hence  Antiphon  {da  Oaede  Herod,  p.  718) 
calls  them  4irifu\ifT€ti  rw  KUKoiffyw,  The 
word  KOKioifiyoi  properiy  means  any  kind  of  male- 
fisctoTB,  but  is  only  applied  in  Athenian  law  to 
thieves  (kX^htcu),  house-breakers  (roixa^^oi), 
man-stealers  (ii^dpflnrodurTaf),  and  other  criminals 
cf  a  similar  kind.    (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  ppu  76,  77.) 
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The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  pottessed  i^c- 
/toyla  Sucflumyplov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty {EtymoL  Mag.  p.  838.  35),  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  published  by  Bdckh 
(  Urkunden  Hber  doe  SeetMseu  dee  AUiedken  Staates, 
p.  535).  (Ullrich,  Ueber  die  Elf  Manner^  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Plato^  Meno,  Crito, 
and  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821  ; 
Sluiter,  Lectiomee  Andadd.  pp.  256-^261  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  pp.  68—77  ;  Schubert,  de  AedUibue^ 
pp.  93—96  ;  Hermann,  Lekrh,  der  Griech.  SU»at»- 
aUerth.  §  139.) 
HEPHAESTAEA.  [Lampadsphoria.] 
HERAEA  ('Hpcua)  is  the  name  of  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  in- 
troduced. The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was 
Aigos  {  whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  lees,  imitations  of  those  which  were  cele- 
brated at  Aigos.  (MUUer,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
Argivos  had  three  temples  of  Hera ;  one  lay  be- 
tween Aigos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  firom  Aigos  ; 
the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  acropolis^  and  near 
it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games  and  con- 
tests at  the  Heraea  were  held  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  2) ; 
the  third  was  in  the  city  itself  (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  performed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished priestesses  of  the  place  ;  one  of  them  was 
the  high-pitetesa,  and  the  Aigives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thocyd.  ii.  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Aigos  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  BSekh 
{AbkandL  der  BerL  Akad,  von  1818-19,  p.  92, 
&c)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  One  of  the  great  solenuiities  whidi 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Aigos 
and  Mycenae.  A  vast  number  of  young  men  — for 
the  festival  is  called  a  pan^fyris — assembled  at 
Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  They  were  preceded  by  one  hundred 
oxen  (licctr^/A^i},  whence  the  festi^  is  also  called 
iKcn-6iJ/6cua).  The  high-priestess  accompanied  this 
procession,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton  related  by  Herodotus  (L  31)  and  Cicero 
(7Vhcu2.  L  47).  The  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  dtiaensp 
(Schol.  ad  Pmd,  OLyH  lBQ,andad  Nem,  x.  39.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Kex^f»a  (Hesych. 
s.  «.)  or  **  the  bed  of  twigs.**  (Corop.  Welcker 
on  Sd^oenck's  Etymohgiaeke  Andeutungeit,  p.  268.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea  took  place  in 
the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on  the  road  to  the 
acropolis.  A  brasen  shield  was  fixed  in  a  place 
above  the  theatre,  which  was  scarcely  accessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  succeeded  in 
pulling  it  down  received  the  shield  and  a  garland 
of  myrtle  as  a  priae.    Hence  Pindar  {Nem.  x. 

41)  alls  the  contest  dyc^y  X<^^'*  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo  (viiL  p.  556)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  that  temple.  This  contest  was  snid  to 
have  been  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions, 
by  Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  24), 
according  to  others  by  Archinus.  (Schol.  ad  PvuL 
OL  vu.  152.) 
The  Hemoa  or  Hecatombaea  of  A^na  were 
i  oelebroled  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos 
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(See  ScboL  ad  Pimd.  Ittkm.  Tiii  114 ;  Mlfller, 
Aeginti.  p.  149.) 

The  Heniea  of  Samot,  wliich  iaiandalio  derived 
Uie  wonhip  of  Heia  from  Aigos  (Paxu.  rii.  4.  §  4), 
wen  perfaape  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of 
this  divinity.  A  magnificent  procession,  consisting 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  attire, 
and  with  floating  hair  (Asius,  ap,  Atken.  zii.  p. 
525),  together  with  men  and  youths  in  armour 
(Polyaen.  Sirat  I  23,  vL  45),  went  to  the  temple 
of  Hera.  After  they  arrived  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  men  deposited  their  armour ;  and 
prayers  and  vows  were  offered  up  to  the  goddess. 
Her  altar  consisted  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims 
which  had  been  burnt  to  her.     (Pans.  v.  ISb  §  5.) 

The  Heiaea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Corsini,  DiamrL  iiL  30.)  The  festival  was  chiefly 
celebrated  by  maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteoi 
matrons  who  wove  the  sacred  peplus  for  the  goddess. 
But  before  the  solemnities  commenced,  these  ma- 
trons sacrificed  a  pig,  and  purified  themselves  in 
the  well  Piera.  (Paus.  v.  16.  §  5.)  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first  and  Uie  oldest  last  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  X'^^^  which  came  down 
to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She  who 
won  the  prise,  received  a  garland  of  ^ive-boughs, 
tc^ther  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was  sacrificed 
to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own  painted  like« 
ness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  sixteen 
matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female  attend- 
ants, and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one  called 
the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of  Hip- 
podameia.  Respecting  further  particulars,  and  the 
hbtoxy  of  this  solemnity,  see  Pans.  v.  16.  §  2,  && 

Ileraea  were  celebnUed  in  various  othor  places  ; 
«i  ^.  in  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vi  p.  262),  at 
Corinth  (Eurip.  Med.  1379  ;  Philostrat  Her.  xix. 
14),  at  Athens  (Plut  QiMWSf.  Ronu  vii.  168),  at 
Cnossns  in  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  &&        [L.  S.] 

HERE'DITAS.     [Hbrss.] 

HERES.  1.  Orbbk.  The  Athenian  laws  of 
inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title. 
Tbe  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of 
which  we  shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity 
to  inherit ;  2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  sue* 
cession  ;  3dly,  of  the  power  ol  devising ;  4thly, 
of  the  remedies  of  the  heir  fax  recovering  his 
rights  ;  5thly,  of  the  obligations  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

L  Of  PentMoA  (Opacity  to  ItAeriL — To  obtain 
the  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  dtisenship 
{iffXMrrtia  and  xeXtrela),  legitimacy  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification.  Those  children  were  legitimate 
who  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  (Don.  e. 
Neaer.  p.  1386.)  The  validity  of  a  marriage  de- 
pended partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  contracting 
parties,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  contract  On 
the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
^pt  that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same  mother 
were  forbidden  to  mairy  ;  but  consanguinity  in 
general  was  so  fiu  from  being  deemed  an  objection, 
that  marriage  between  coUateral  relations  was  en- 
couraged, in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
&mily.  (Andoc  d»  MpL  %  119,  c  Alah,  §  33, 
ed>  Rekk.  ;  Lys.  c  AU.  §  41,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem. 
A  LeocA.  p.  1083,  o.  EninL  p.  1 305  ;  Plut  CSmon, 
4,  Tkemist.  82.)    The  contract  was  made  by  the 
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husband  with  the  fitther,  brother,  or  other  legal 
guardian  (ic^ipcos)  of  the  intended  wife :  then  ocdy 
was  she  properly  betrothed  (#77virr4).  An 
heiress,  howeveiv  '*'"*  assigned,  or  adjudged,  to 
the  next  of  kin  (^iBuccur^cMra)  by  process  of  Uw, 
as  explained  under  EpiCLBRua  (Isaeus,  d»  Or, 
her.  §26,  de  PkUoeL  ktr.  §  19,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  954,  &  jStapA.  p.  1134.)  No  cere- 
mony  was  necessary  to  ratify  the  contract :  but  it 
was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  to  ffive  a  marriage  feast,  and  invite 
the  friends  and  rektions,  for  the  sake  of  publicity. 
(Isaeus,  de  dr.  ker.  §  18  ;  Dem.  e.  Omd,  p.  869, 
e.EulmL  pp.  1311,  1312.)  A  marriage  without 
proper  espousals  was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost 
their  heritable  rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ; 
and  the  former,  it  seems,  might  be  rest<«ed,  if  the 
members  of  their  fother'k  clan  would  consent  to 
their  being  registered.  (Isaeus,  dis  PhUoei.  Aer. 
§§  29 — 33.)  As  it  was  necessary  lor  every  man 
to  be  enrolled  in  his  dan,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
full  civil  rights,  so  was  the  ngistiation  the  best  evi- 
dence of  legitimacy,  and  the  ^pdropef  and  evy^c- 
rctt  were  usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. (Ando&  de  Mywl.  §  127,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Isaeus, 
<2e  av.  ktr,  g  26,  dePkUooL  §  13  ;  Dem.  e.  EvJmL 
p.  1305,  &C.)  For  further  particakn  see  Platner, 
Beiiraffe,  p.  104,  &c. ;  Schihnaigi,  Antiq.  jurie 
pubUci  Graeeorum^  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  88. 

II.  0/  the  Rules  of  Deteent  and  Sueotseiom,  — 
Here  we  would  premise,  that,  as  the  Athenian  law 
made  no  difference  in  this  resJMct  between  real  and 
personal  estate,  the  wwds  hekr^  inher^^  &&,  will  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athe- 
nian died  learing  sons,  they  shared  the  inherit- 
ance, like  our  heirs  in  gavdkind,  and  as  they  now 
do  in  France  (Isaeus,  de  Philoei.  her.  §  32)  :  a  kw 
no  less  fiivourable  to  that  balance  of  property  which 
Solon  meant  to  establish,  than  the  law  of  primo- 
genitore  was  suited  to  tiie  military  aristocmcies 
created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  cnily  advantage 
possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first  choice  in 
the  division.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  947.)  If  there 
was  but  one  son,  he  took  the  whole  estate  ;  but  if 
he  had  sisters,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide 
for  them,  and  give  them  suitable  marriage  potions  ; 
they  were  then  called  MTpoiicoi,  (Harpocr.  s.  v. 
*Evilums.)  There  was  no  positive  law,  making  it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his  sister  a  portion 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  uie  moral  obligation,  to 
assign  her  a  fortnne  corresponding  to  his  own  nink, 
was  strengthened  by  custom  and  public  opinion, 
insomuch  that  if  she  was  given  in  marriage  por- 
tionless, it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her  charactw, 
and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  legitimacy. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pjfrr.  her.  §  40  ;  Lys.  de  Arid,  Um, 
§  16,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  c  Boeot.  de  doie,  pi  1014.) 

On  feilure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughtNS 
and  daughters*  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  see  Epiclbrub)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.  (Isaeus,  de  dr.  her.  §§  39—46, 
d4  Pyrr.  her.  §  59,  de  PhUoet.  §§  38, 67  ;  Dem.  e. 
Maeart  pp.  1057,  1058.)  If  the  deceased  left 
grandsons  by  difGuent  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  take  the  shares  of  their  respective  fethersi 
So  if  he  had  a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a 
grandson  by  another,  the  latter  would  not  exdnde 
the  former,  as  a  brother  would  a  sister,  but  both 
would  share  alike.  Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
denoe ;  but  it  foUowi  from  a  principle  of  Atti<  law, 
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\iy  wUcb,  on  the  birth  of  a  Mn,  his  title  to  his 
ftither*B  inheritanoe,  or  to  a  share  thereof  imme* 
diately  accrued  ;  if  then  he  died  before  his  fiither, 
bat  leaving  iasue,  they  claimed  their  giand&ther^ 
inheritance  as  represrating  him.  It  was  otherwise 
with  daughten.  Their  title  did  not  thus  aocnie  ; 
and  ther&re  it  was  the  {«actice  for  the  son  of  an 
heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  maternal  gcsnd* 
fiither^  house^  and  to  become  his  son  in  point  of 
law.  Further  (as  will  presently  be  shown)  the 
general  preferenee  of  males  to  females  did  not  com- 
mence t^  the  deceaseds  &ther^  descendants  were 
frThansted. 

On  fisilure  of  lineal  descendants  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  ta  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  lame  &ther  with  the  deceased  ;  vis. 
brothers  and  brothers*  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father 
(Isaens,  de  Hagn,  kur.  §§  1,  2  ;  Dem.  e.  MaourL 
pw  1067,  a  lAock,  p.  1083)  ;  and  after  them,  sisters 
and  sisters*  children,  among  whom  the  principle 
of  representation  also  prevailed  (Iiaeus,  de  ApolL 
her,  §  23)  ;  but  whether  sisters*  children  took  per 
aiirpee  at  per  oapUa^  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
fiither  with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins* 
ehildren.  Here  the  law  declared,  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  prefeired  to  females 
and  their  issue.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  her,  §§  1,  2 ; 
Dem.  e.  Maoart.  p.  1067.)  Thus,  the  son  of  an 
nnde  would  exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
son  of  an  aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an 
uncle.  On  the  same  principle  Isaeus  {ds  ApoU. 
her,  §§  25, 26)  contends  that  the  son  of  a  female  first 
cousin  prevented  his  mother*s  sister  from  inh^t* 
ing,  altJiough  he  was  further  removed  fix>m  the  de- 
ceased (7^yffi  harwri^)  by  one  degree.  This  pre- 
ference, however,  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
descended  fiwm  the  same  common  ancestor,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  grandfether  of  the  deceased  ;  for 
the  words  iK  r&r  aJbrwr  in  Demosthenes  are  to  be 
exphuned  by  the  rplr^  yivti  of  Isaeus.  Therefore 
a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claiming  through  a 
female,  hod  a  better  title  than  a  second  cousin 
claiming  through  males  ;  for  a  second  cousin  is  de- 
scended not  lh>m  the  grandfitther,  but  only  from 
the  great^grandfether  <J  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  ($«*  r^i 
iiyyurrtlas  or  4nryy€y9ias),  On  this,  Eubulides 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias  ;  be- 
cause he  claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption) 
of  h'is  matemal  grandfether,  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Hagnias  ;  whereas  the  &ther  of  his  opponent, 
Macartatus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as 
Demosthenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  some 
branch  of  the  femily  (oimc  iK  rov  dbeov  rov  'Ayviou^ 
e.  MacarL  ip,  1070), 

On  feilure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the  in- 
heritance went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother*s 
aide ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal aide  (ji^  xpin  xaTp6s)y  whose  proximity 
vras  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  firom  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn,  her,  §§  I — 18  ; 
Dem.  e.  Moooii.  p.  1067.) 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
^nd  the  express  declaration  of  Isaeus  {de  Hagn, 
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her,  §  26)  respeetmg  tlie  mother,  it  may  beinfetred 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim,  herediUu  nunquam  aeeendit^ 
held  only  of  lineal,  not  of  collateral  ascent.  For 
example,  an  uncle  might  inherit.  ( Isaeus,  de  Cleon, 
her,  §  55.)  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiroes,  as 
next  of  kin.  {De  Pyrr,  her,  §  90.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bunsen,  de 
jwrehered,  A  then. ;  Sir  William  Jones'^  Commentarg 
annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  law  by  Schfimann,  AnL  j,  p.  Or. 
lib.  V.  §  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  ii^ormed,  that 
kre^Us  signifies  a  first  cousin.  *A»v^uZovs  is  a  first 
cousin's  son  ;  formed  in  the  some  manner  as  ^cA- 
^tievs  from  hi^K^s,  and  dvyarpiiovt  from  ^vya- 
T^  Thus,  my  first  cousin*s  son  is  iye^iaSovs  to 
me  ;  but  not  oonvtfsely.  Again,  though  it  is  true 
Uiat  two  or  more  second  cousinB  may  be  spoken  of 
coUectively  as  AvcifrioSo?  (Dem.  a  Sttph,  p.  1 1 1 7), 
yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  wf^uiliovs  to 
another.  Herein  consists  the  fallacy  of  tliose  who 
maintain  that  second  cousins  came  within  the  legal 
degrees  of  succession. 

KAnpos  is  the  subject*matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  KKnipo* 
r6fios  the  heir.  'Ayxurrela^  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. Svyy^rt MK,  natural  consanguinity.  Xvy- 
TSKCis,  collateral  relations,  are  opposed  to  ticyovoty 
Uneal  descendants. 

III.  Ofike  power  of  Deeiaing, — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  jNroperty  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt  There  vras,  however, 
an  ancient  law  which  punished  with  degradation 
(&Ti/uia)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  {rh 
Tarp^  KorcSifdoicc^s).  He  was  considered  an 
offender  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pro- 
secutions  for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial  to 
a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  (Diog.  LaSrt.  Solon^ 
65  I  Aeschin.  cTimarch.  §§97—105,  154,  ed. 
Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  fiill  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will  ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not 
disinherit  him  ;  although  his  will  might  take  effect 
on  the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his 
seventeenth  year.  (Isaeus,  €le  Ariel,  her.  §  14,  cte 
/>Mac«.§10;Dem.&£fe^i.pp.ll33,1136.)  The 
bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to  the  son,  I^acies 
might  be  given  to  friends  and  relations,  espe> 
ciaUy  to  those  who  performed  the  ofiice  of  our  exe- 
cutor or  testamentary  guardian.  (Dem.  e,  Aphch. 
pp.  814,  827.)  And  in  the  division  of  property 
among  sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  father 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dem.  e.  Macart,  p.  1055, 
pro  Phorm.  p^  955.)  Also  a  provision,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to 
an  ill<^timate  child.     (Harpocr.  ».  v,  No0«ia.) 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though 
the  estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  con- 
dition of  his  marrying  her.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr,  hfr, 
§§  82—84.) 
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It  «M  only  when  a  man  had  no  lane  that  he 
m»  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  hooae 
■nd  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (Ipfi/iof 
it«d  &vii(rtffMf),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Athenian ;  for  ereiy  head  of  a  family  was 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages 
to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  Icam  from 
Hesychius  and  the  EtymoL  Mag.  that  distant  re- 
latimis  were  called  x^fHMProl,  because,  when  they 
inherited,  the  house  was  xtp*^"^  '^^  tfnifMs.  (See 
Hom.  77.  V.  158  ;  Hes.  jitog,  607.)  To  obviate 
this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  coums  open 
to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his  property 
by  will,  or  he  might  ulopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime. 
[Adoptio,  Grbbk.] 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
snore  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super* 
tcribed,  but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust* 
worthy  persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  stranffers.  (Isaeus,  <ie  Phihei. 
ier.  §  8,  <20  Atlyph.  her,  §§  8— 17 ;  Dem.  0.  Stepk, 
p.  1137.)  A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  nuker,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  a  new  one.  It  seems  also  that  there 
might  be  a  parol  revocation.  (Isaeus,  i2e  PhUod, 
her,  §  40,  de  Oetm,  ktr.  §  32.)  The  client  of  Isaeus, 
in  the  last^cited  cause,  contends,  that  the  testator 
sent  for  the  depositarf  of  his  will,  with  an  inten* 
tion  to  cancel  it,  but  died  before  he  got  it  into  his 
possession  ;  this  (he  says)  was  a  virtual  revocation. 
He  calls  witnesses  to  prove  the  testator'k  affection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infers  that  the  will  was  unnatuial,  and  a  proof  of 
insanity.  Similar  arguments  were  often  used. 
(Isaeus,  de  Niood,  her,  8  23,  de  Attyph,  her,  §  21.) 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
finther  publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authori^ 
over  his  son,  see  Apokbruxis.  Pkto  {Leg.  xL 
9.  p.  926)  refers  to  it,  and  recommends  that  a 
father  should  not  take  such  a  step  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  fiuiiily. 
At  Athens  the  paternal  authority  ceased  altogether 
after  the  son  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year ; 
he  was  then  considered  to  belong  less  to  his  father 
than  to  the  state,  (Valckenaer,  ad  Ammomuin, 
S.O.  'ATOK^puKTos :  Meier,  de  Borne  Damn,  p. 
26.) 

IV.  0/  ike  Remediee  of  the  ffeir/or  Reoowring 
his  Rights,  —  A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  4he  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner^s  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her, 
§  72,  de  Or,  her.  §  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  [Embatbia.]  Anyone  who 
d  isturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {KOK^tsts 
curoyycXfo,  Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her,  §  76).  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  case  of  heiress,  see  EpicLSRua. 

Other  heirs  at  law  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who 
applied  was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining 
a  hearing)  was  said  kayx^'^^  ''^^  kK4\pov,  (Isaeus, 
de  Hagn.  her.  §§  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  her.  §  74,  de 
Astyph.  her,%ii  Dem.  c.  Steph.  p.  113G.) 
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At  the  first  regular  assembly  (it^pia  iiacKiivla\ 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  arehon  cansed 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  posont 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked 
<f  rit  ^ifi^urfiyrciW  4^  vapatearalfdXXMUf  fioAksroi 
rw  KK'fipov  ;  these  words  are  variously  interpreted. 
Perhaps  the  best  exphmation  is  this :  —  ^A^t/paer- 
ifireuf  is  a  term  of  general  import,  applied  to  aB 
who  dispute  the  title  of  another,  and  would  in> 
elude  those  who  claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share 
of  the  estate.  napcacaralSdkXttP  signifiea  to  make 
a  deposit  by  way  of  security  for  costs,  which  was 
required  of  those  who  maintained  their  exclusive 
title  to  the  whole  inheritance.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  payment  in  this  case  was  optional,  and  might 
be  intoided  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  deposit  thus 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
m  dispute,  and  was  returned  to  the  party  if  suc- 
cessful. (Pollux,  viii.  32,  95 ;  Isaeus  de  NiooeL 
her.  §  13,  <ie  Hagm,  her,  §  20  ;  Dem.  e.  Maeart, 
p.  1051,  0.  Leock.  pp.  109O— 1093.) 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared  the  archon  ad- 
judged the  estate  to  the  first  suitor  {hr^iiiturtv 
obr^  rhv  leA^pov).  If,  however,  there  were  ad- 
verse claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for 
trial  (3ia3iicao'(a).  First  came  the  Mucpurts^  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  was  considered 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and  the  biUs  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  respective  titles,  were  called 
iamypoupoL  (Harpocr.  «. «. ;  Dem.  e.  Olymp.  ppw 
1178,  1175.)  The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  sum- 
moned, and,  whatever  the  number  of  partiea,  one 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  all  their  claims. 
If  any  one  n^lected  to  attend  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  had  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was 
struck  out  of  the  record  (Sirypd^  1^  ifi/ptatiiTn«'is\ 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  remain- 
ing parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded 
to  him.  (Dem.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1 1 74.)  The  trial  was 
thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give  their 
verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to  the 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under  the 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  ballotting  box  therefore 
was  provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a 
diBtiiid  interest  The  speeches  were  measured  by 
the  clepsydra.  Each  party  had  an  iift/poptis  of 
water  for  his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three 
Xoc7f  for  the  second.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagm.  her,  §  30, 
&c. ;  Dem.  e.  MaearL  p.  1052.)  That  these' ar- 
rangements gave  rise  to  fraud  and  collusion,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person, 
who  by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  pre- 
vented from  being  a  party,  might  afterwards  bring 
an  action  against  the  successfol  candidate,  to  re- 
cover the  estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his 
deposit  (rapcHcarotfoX^),  summon  &e  defendant, 
and  proceed  in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary 
suit  This  he  might  do  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  pexvon  in  possession,  and  within  five 
years  after  his  death.  (Isaeus,  dePyrr,  her,  §  70 ; 
Dem.  e,  Olymp,  p.  1 175,  cl  Macart  p.  1054.) 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  via.  who  was 
entitled  to  possess  the  estate  ;  and  that  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This  was 
called  cMvSocif   c2<ricVcu.    The  cause,  howevert 
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•lAight  hoobme  more  complicated,   if  one  of  tlie 
parties  chose  to  make  exoeption  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  tide  :  this  was  done  hy  tender- 
ing an  affidavit  (fiiofiopTupta)  sworn  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (jiii  Miutos\ 
and  alleged  some  matter  of  het  or  law  to  support 
his  assertion.     Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  persons  in 
legal  possession,  were   allowed    this  advantage. 
For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that  the  last 
occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him,  and 
therefore  the  propo^  could  not  be  claimed  by  any 
collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title  had 
already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the  new 
claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion.    This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea,  and 
stayed  further  proceedings  in  the  cause.     (Isaeus, 
deDtoaeoff.  her,  §  ZO.deJpolL §  3,<is  Pkiioci.  §§  4, 
52,  de  Pyrr.  §  3  ;  Dem.  e.  Leock.  p.  1097.)     If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  daim, 
he  liad  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  folse  testimony  (Sfmr  i^«v8ofuiprvp<»y). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochaies,  and 
Is&eus  for  the  estate  of  Philootemon.    On  the  trial 
of  the  witness  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth 
of  the  filets  deposed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  efifect, 
if  true.     With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
folse  testimony.    [Maktyria.]    With  respect  to 
the  original  cause  nothing  further  was  determined, 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
dfOfMapTvpUi  in  this  particular  resembling  the  impa- 
ypap^    If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could 
be  entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  further  remedies  to  be  punned  by  the 
saocessfttl  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  finiits  of  his 
judgment,  see  Embatbia  and  Exoulbs  Dik& 
And  on  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Meier,  AU,  Proe, 
ppu459,  616, 638  ;  Platner,  AtL  Proe.  voL  I  p.  168, 
ToL  il.  p.  309. 

V.  qfOsObUgatioHttouikiekae  Heir  tueoetded, 
—The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  exe- 
cutor, was,  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  cus- 
tomary funeral  rites  (r&  voiuffiiuya  irotcti').  It  is 
well  known  what  importance  was  attached'to  this 
by  the  andentSL  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the 
time  of  burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female 
relations  ihoidd  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  rela- 
tives were  bound  to  defiray  them  ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  perform  their  duty,  the  chief  magis- 
txate  (S^ifUJ^x^O  of  the  demus,  in  which  the  death 
took  place,  after  warning  them  by  public  notice 
{h^tup^uf  iuSl  ddarrtty^  Kal  icaBaiptiv  rhf  3^/Aoy), 
got  the  work  done  by  comtiact,  paid  for  it  himself, 
and  was  then  empowered  to  sue  them  for  double 
the  amount.  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was 
no  backwardness  about  his  funeral.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened 
to  show  respect  to  his  monory,  as  if  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  being  the  heirs.  (Isaeus,  ds 
Aitn»k,htr.  §  40,  de  dr.hm-.  §§  29—33,  de  Ni- 
etwf.  Aer.  §§  9,  25  ;  Denu  o.  MooarL  pp.  1069, 
1071.) 

Children,  who  neglected  to  bury  their  narents, 
were  liable  to  a  crimmal  prosecution  (ypo^iii  kokw- 
ertms  yovwy)^  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to 
•opport  or  assist  them  in  their  li&time.    The  word 
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yoFccf  in  this  case  includes  all  ancestors.  (Meier^ 
de  Bom,  Damn.  p.  126.) 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  {dri<r<ra\  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (See 
Epiclxrus,  and  Meun.  Them,  AtL  L  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  die  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  for  as  the  assets  woiUd  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seem  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him 
(vpo^^cir/Afa).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  en- 
titled only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  debt  chaiged 
thereon.  (Lys.  de  Bon,  PvbL  §§  4,  5  ;  Isaeus, 
de  Arid,  i(er.  §  23 ;  Demosth.  c.  Calipp.  p.  1240, 
e.  Spud.  p.  1030,  e.  Nausim.  pp.  988,  989.) 

State  debtors,  such  as  fiurmers  of  the  public  re- 
venue who  had  made  defiuilt,  or  persons  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfran- 
chised (irifun)  until  they  had  settled  the  debt ; 
and, the  disgrace  extended  to  their  posterity.  Thus 
Cimon,  son  of  MilUades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  his 
fiither;  and  the  story  is,  that  Callias  advanced 
him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Elpinioe.  (Dem.  e.  Androt,  p.  603,  e.  T^eoe. 
pp.  1322,  1327,  &  Aphob,  p.  836,  pro  Cor,  p.  329, 
e,  Maoaari,  p.  1069.)  When  the  whole  of  a  man*a 
proper^  was  confiscated,  of  course  nothing  could 
descend  to  his  heir.  Itseem»  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  relations  o£ 
the  deceased  to  conceal  his  efibcts,  or  to  lay  claim 
to  them  by  pretended  mortgages.  Against  these 
frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as  may  be  seen 
firom  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  e.  Pkilocr.  and  de  bom* 
Ariet.     (Meier,  de  Bon,  Damn.  p.  212.) 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  in- 
famous crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  irifxla 
of  their  ancestors,  a  damnosa  heredUae^  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon 
attainder  in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems 
to  have  thought  that  such  children  must  be  the 
natural  enemies  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be 
disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  mischief  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider,  that  with  re- 
spect to  private  feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable 
and  meritorious  in  the  child  to  preserve  the  enmity 
of  the  fother  ;  and  we  find  public  prosecutors  (aa: 
in  the  opening  of  the  speedi  of  Lysias  against 
Agorntus,  of  Demosthenes  against  'Theocrines), 
tdling  the  dicasts,  that  they  Imd  been  induced  to 
come  forward  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  fiunily.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Athenian  law 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  homi* 
cide,  should  remain  in  exile,  until  they  had  ap* 
peased  ^  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to 
whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  resent  and 
forgive  the  injury.  (Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  551,,  a. 
Arietoe.  pp.  640,  643,  e.  Arietog.  p.  790,  e.  jlfo* 
eaart,  p.  1069  ;  Meier,  de  Bom.  Damm.  pp.  106, 
136.) 

Isaeus  tells  us,  that  parents,  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency,  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  fiunilies,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.  {De  Arid,  her,  §  24.)  This  how- 
ever could  not  be  done,  after  the  infimiy  had  once 
attached.  (Meier,  de  Bon,  Damm.  p.  136  ;  Aesdu 
e.  dee,  §  21,  ed.  Bekk.) 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
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tlie  ttato  of  Athens  for  want  of  hein.  This  pro- 
bably ante  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  ac* 
cording  to  which  no  civic  fiunUy  was  suffered  to 
expire  ;  and  therefore  the  property  of  an  intestate 
was  always  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most 
fit  to  be  nis  successor  and  representative.  With 
aliens,  and  those  illegitimate  children  who  were 
regarded  as  aliens,  it  was  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Meier,  <U  Bon.  Damn,  p.  148.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

2.  Rohan.  When  a  man  died,  a  certain 
person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  ieret  or  heredet: 
this  was  a  unirersal  succession,  the  whole  property 
being  considered  a  nnivenitas.  [Unitbrsitas]. 
Such  a  succession  comprehended  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  person  deceased,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Hereditas.  The  word  here* 
ditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  60.  tit  16. 
s.  24.)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the 
property  which  is  the  object  of  the  succession. 
The  term  pecunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whole  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate  (Cic.  <U 
Invent  iL  21  ;  Gains,  iL  104)  ;  but  it  only  ex- 
presses it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  definition  of 
hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete.  Cicero 
{Top.  6)  completes  the  definition  thus :  —  **  Here- 
ditas est  pecunia  quae  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam 
pervenit  jure,  nee  ea  ant  legata  testamento  aut 
possessione  retenta.**  The  negative  part  of  the 
Qofinition  excludes  legacies,  and  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  suf- 
ficient possession  of  it  The  word  **  jure^  excludes 
the  **  bonorum  possessio,**  in  opposition  to  which 
the  hereditas  is  appropriately  called  **  justa.**  The 
kertt  was  the  person  who  acquired  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  another,  morte  and  jure  ;  the  etymolo- 
gical relation  of  the  word  to  kanu  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  beiqg  named 
as  such  {instUuhu,  wr^ptes,  /adnt)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  law  [TestambntumJ.  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (inteaialut\  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  vdid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 
to  whom  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
called  hereditas  l^iHma  or  ab  iutestato.  But  a 
man  could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property 
and  intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a 
soldier  (cujus  sola  voluntas  m  testando  spectatur). 
Accordingly,  if  a  man  gave  a  part  of  the  nereditas 
to  one  heres  or  more,  and  did  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  heres  or  hordes  took  the  whole.  (Inst 
il  tit  1 4.  §  5  ;  Cic.  ds  Invent,  iL  21  ;  Vangerow, 
Pandekten^  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  5.) 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  rights 
as  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  another ; 
consequently  neither  a  slave,  nor  a  filius-fiunilias, 
according  to  the  old  Roman  law,  could  make  a 
heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made  heres  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres. 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  fermali^ 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  wilL  If 
the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres 
called  heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented 
the  tcetator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres 
'fideicommissarius.  [Fidricommissum.]  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or 
he  might  name  several  heredes  {cokeredes\  and  he 
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might  divide  the  hendttas  among  them  as  Iw 
pleased.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  genetally 
expressed  by  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  As : 
thus,  **  heres  ex  asse  **  is  heres  to  the  whole  pio- 
perty ;  **  heres  ex  dodrante,**  heres  to  three> 
fourths  ;  heres  **ez  semunda,**  heir  to  one  twenty- 
fonrtL  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiiL  48,  viL  8 ;  Cic  /»fv 
ateema^  6  ;  Inst  2.  tit  14.  §  5.)  If  there  were 
several  heredes  named,  without  any  definite  shares 
being  given  to  them,  the  property  bdonged  to 
them  in  equal  shares.  A  heres  might  be  insti- 
tuted either  unoonditiooaUy  (  pMrv),  or  conditionally 
(f«6  mndiiiom»)» 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose, 
and  if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  in- 
quiry as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal 
capacity  to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must 
have  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  or 
the  institution  is  null ;  and  in  order  to  take  he 
must  have  the  capacity  to  take  (Inst  2.  tit  19. 
§4),  at  the  time  of 'the  testator^s  death,  and  at 
Uie  time  of  accepting  the  inheritance.  This  o^iadlty 
might  be  expressed  by  the  word  **  testaraenti- 
fiMtio,**  an  expression  which  had  referaice  not 
only  to  the  l^gal  capacity  of  the  testator,  bat  also 
to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  perwn  named  hens. 
As  a  general  rule,  only  Roman  citiiens  could  be 
named  as  heredes  in  the  wfll  of  a  Roman  citiien  ; 
but  a  slave  could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he 
had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and  a  filius-fiimiliaa 
oould  also  be  named  heres,  though  he  was  under 
the  same  incapacity  ;  for  the  slave,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master^  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  beoome  heres  ;  and  if  b« 
belonged  to  another,  he  took  the  inheritance  for 
the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filins-fiunilias  in  Uke 
manner  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persona,  not 
Roman  citixens,  who  had  receiTed  the  coounereiam, 
oould  take  hereditates,  legata  and  fideicommissa 
by  testament  (Cic.  pro  Cbsem.  7, 82 ;  Savigny, 
Zntaekrin^  voL  T.  p.  229,  Syttem^  1^  toL  iL  p.  27.) 

Heredes  were  either  Necessarii,  Sni  et  Neoes- 
sarii,  or  Extranet  The  heres  necessarins  was  a 
shive  of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  was  called  neces- 
sarins, because  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  accepting  the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimea 
appointed  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was 
not  solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evadmg  the  ignomi* 
nia  which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person'k  pro* 
perty  being  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by 
Gains  (iL  154,  &c.).  The  heredes  sni  et  neoessarii 
m.tn  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  sons  and  daqgh- 
ters  of  a  son,  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  testator  ; 
but  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  could  not  be  a 
suus  heres,  unless  the  testator^  son  had  oeasod  to 
be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testator^  lifetima,  either  by 
death  or  being  released  from  his  power.  These 
heredes  sui  were  called  neoessarii,  because  of  the 
necessity  that  they  were  under,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas  vdth  its  incum- 
brances. But  the  praetor  permitted  such  parsona  to 
refuse  the  hereditas  {ahetmere  m  o6  keredUaU\ 
and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
testator^s  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Cic 
PhU,  iL  16)  ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  m  camaa  ntandpii  est).  All 
other  heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend 
all  persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator, 
such  as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had 
no  potestas  over  her  children,  they  were  extnmoi 
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beredes  wben  named  heredes  in  her  wUL  Eztranei 
lieredes  had  the  potestaa  or  jus  deliberandi  (Dig. 
28.  tit  8.  i.  1),  or  privilege  of  considering  whe- 
ther they  would  accept  the  heredita*  or  not :  but 
if  either  extranei  beredes,  or  those  who  bad  the 
abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the  testator^s 
property,  they  could  not  afterwards  dischim  the 
inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had  so  meddled 
was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  so  be- 
longed to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the  praetor 
in  idl  cases  where  they  were  overreached  [Cuaa- 
Toa],  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had  accepted 
an  insolvent  bereditas  (daafino$a  i^reditaa).  The 
emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted 
an  bereditas,  and  ^terwards  discovered  that  it  was 
incumbered  with  a  heavy  debt  (Gaius,  it  163.) 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
creth  keredHatiSj  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  bereditas  or  not: 
hence  the  phrase  ''cemere  beieditatem.**  (Cic; 
ad  AtL  xi.  12.)  Thus,  if  the  testator  had  written 
in  his  will  **'  Heres  Titius.esto,**  he  ought  to  add, 
^  Cemitoque  in  coitum  diebus  proxnmis  qnibus 
Bcies  poterisque :  quod  ni  itacreverisexheres  esto.^ 
(Gaius,  il  165  ;  Cic.  de  OraL  I  22.)  If  the  ex- 
tianeus  wished  to  take  the  bereditas,  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  bis  intention 
within  the  time  named  (mtra  diem  ereUoms),  The 
formal  words  of  cretion  were  **eam  bereditatem 
adeo  cernoque.^  Unless  he  did  this,  be  lost  the 
bereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  merdy  by 
acting  as  heres  {pro  hemU  g&rmido).  If  a  person 
was  named  heres  without  any  time  of  cretion  being 
fix«d,  or  if  be  succeeded  {ItgUimo  jure)  to  the 
prc^MTty  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become  heres 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  bis  intention, 
and  might  take  possession  of  the  bereditas  when 
be  pleaMd :  but  Uie  praetor  was  accustomed,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate, to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  defiiult  of  bis  doing 
soi,  be  gave  the  creditors  pennission  to  sell  the 
property.  The  oommoa  form  of  cration  in  the  will 
(vM^gnrit  entio)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  words  ^quibus  sciet  poteritque  ^ 
were  omitted,  and  it  was  then  speoally  called 
**cietio  certorum  dierum,^  which  was  the  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to 
be  reckoned,  or,  as  we  ny,  the  time  began  to  run 
inunediately,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the 
time  when  the  heres  knew  that  be  was  named 
beres,  and  had  no  impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of 
beredes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  gubtHhrtio, 
(Inst.  2.  tit  15.)  Thus  in  the  fumula  beginning 
**•  Heres  Titius,**  &&,  after  the  words  "  exberes 
estoi,**  the  testator  might  add,  ''Turn  Maevius 
heres  esto  oernitoque  in  diebus  centum,**  &e. ;  and 
be  might  go  on  substituting  as  fitf  as  he  pleased. 
The  person  first  named  as  heres  (primo  gradu) 
became  hexes  by  the  act  of  cntion ;  and  the 
substitutus  (jMmndiu  htrea^  Cic.  Top.  10  ;  Hor. 
SaL  il  5.  48  ;  Tacit  Ann,  l  8)  was  then  entirely 
excluded.  If  the  words  **  si  non  creveris  **  were 
not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  this  gave 
some  advantaffe  to  the  first  beres :  for  instance,  if 
he  n^ected  tne  formality  of  cretion,  and  only  acted 
as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  idl,  but  shared  the  bereditas 
equally  with  the  substituted  person.  This  was  the 
old  rule ;  but  a  constitution  of  M.  Antoninus  made 
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the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  provided 
such  acting  took  place  within  the  time  of  oetion. 
(Compan  Gaius,  iL  177,  &&,  with  Ulpian,  Frag. 
xxii.  34.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (wlgaris  sm6- 
9tUutio\  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  bis  hoedes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  be 
named,  should  be  bis  beres.  This  was  expressed 
thus,  '^si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tntelam 
venerit  **  (Cic.  de  InvmL  il  42,  Top.  10  ;  Gaius, 
il  17d),  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of 
the  ttttela  were  coincident  [Cubator.]  Thus, 
as  Gains  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition 
comprised  two  bereditates.  This  was  called  pupil- 
laris  substitutio.  (Inst  2.  tit  16.)  This  kmd  of 
substitution  was  contained  in  a  clause  by  itself,  and 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  will,  which  was  secured 
by  the  testator^  own  thread  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  this  second 
part  should  not  be  opened  so  long  as  the  son  lived 
and  was  impubes.  A  substitution  could  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  being  exhercdatcd 
(disinherited)  by  the  parents  will,  and  the  sub- 
stituted person  then  took  all  that  the  pupillos  ac- 
quired by  bereditas,  legatnm  (l^acy)  or  gift 
Gains  observes  (il  183)  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  beredes  or  exberedated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (pa$fMmi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an 
example  cited  by  Cicero  {Top»  10.  Si  filius  natus 
esset  in  decem  mensibus,  &c). 

If  an  exttanens  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect,  that  if  be  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  kerea :  for 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person  when  he  bad  once  become  heres  omtinued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupiUaris  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patiia  potestas.  The  beres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fidueiarius.    [Fioxicom- 
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As  to  conditions  which  the  beres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality ;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,  &&  (Cic.  Verr,  il  8, 9, 14X 
or  changing  the  name  {ad  ^0.  vil  8).  Impos- 
sible conditions  were  treated  as  if  there  were  no 
conditions  mentioned  (pro  non  seripto,  Inst  2.  tit 
14.  s.  10). 

If  a  man*s  own  slave  was  made  beres  by  bis 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  be  should  be  made  ftee 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were  **  Stichns  ser- 
vus  mens  liber  beresque  esto.**  If  the  shive  were 
not  made  free  by  the  testament,  be  could  not  take 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  bis 
master,  and  of  course  be  could  not  if  he  were  sold ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not 
valid.  If  be  was  instituted  fiwe  as  well  as  berea, 
he  became  both  a  freeman  and  beres  necessarius  by 
the  death  of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by 
his  master  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  in- 
heritance or  refuse  it  If  he  was  sold  by  bis  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
inheritance  with  the  permission  of  his  new  master, 
who  thus  became  beres  through  the  medium  of  his 
slave.    If  the  slave  who  was  made  beres  was  at 
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thai  time  the  pn>{mty  of  another  petion,  and  not 
of  the  testator,  he  could  not  take  the  inheritance 
without  the  content  of  his  roaster,  for  if  he  took  it 
his  master  became  heres :  if  such  slave  was  mana- 
mitted  before  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
he  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  Ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  ot  having  made  a  will  in  due  fonn 
which  afterwards  became  invalid  (nffTtem,  tfrcfimi), 
or  if  there  was  no  heres  under  the  will,  the  here> 
ditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
came  to  the  hcredes  sni,  and  was  then  called  /«- 
ffitima  htreditaa.  (Oaius,  iiL  2.)  The  heredes  sui 
were  **  libcri  **  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator^s 
mole  children,  and  the  children  of  a  son's  son. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be 
heredes  sni,  unless  their  fisther  had  ceased  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in 
manu  being  considcnd  as  a  dainghter,  and  a 
daughter  in-law  (nurui)  in  manu  filii  being  con- 
sidered a  granddaughter,  were  sui  heredes ;  but 
the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Posthumous  children,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  heredes  took  the  hereditas 
in  equal  shares.  If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  son  took  the  portion  which  their  parent 
would  have  tiken.  But  the  distribution  was  in 
siirpeM,  that  is,  among  the  stocks  or  stems  sprung 
from  the  ancestor,  and  not  in  eaqntctf  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  there  were  a  son,  and  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  son  would 
take  the  other  half,  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnatL  (Oaius, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  Coqnati,  who  are  agnati. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate. 
If  the  nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance.  Ho  was  the  nearest 
agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the  heredi- 
tas was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  aseertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will ;  and  as  Gains  observes,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would 
be  heres  under  that  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest 
agnatus  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  wilL  If  there  were 
several  agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  (aderemt) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
arities which  arose  from  their  legal  condition 
(Oaius,  iji.  14).    The  hereditates  of  women  intes- 
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tate  came  to  their  agnati  just  as  the  Inlieritsocct 
of  males ;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  d^rrea 
of  consanguinei  (a  tenn  which  legislly  means  bro- 
then  and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  ab 
intestato.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres ;  but  an  aont  or  a 
brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legitima  heres. 
The  principle  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to  those 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus  the  quality 
of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed  out  in  thia 
case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  come 
Ml  manmm  «tW  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legitimate  suc- 
cession, there  were  the  same  rdations  between  such 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husbands  children, 
as  then  were  among  the  husband's  children  them- 
selves. By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  of  an 
intestate  mother  could  not  eome  to  her  children, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes  ;  but  by  a 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.Antoninus  and  Com- 
modns,  the  sons  of  a  wife,  not  Sn  manu,  might  take 
as  htf  Icgitimi  heredes,  to  the  exclusion  of  oonsax^ 
guinei  and  other  agnati.  (Ulp.  Frt^,  xxrL  §  7  ; 
comp.  Inst  3.  tit  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother^i  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children 
m  ecgnta,  that  is,  the  whole  was  eqiiaDy  divided 
among  aU  the  children. 

If  then  wen  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  TaUea  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.     [Gbns.] 

Oaius  (iiL  18,  &c.)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of 
intestates: — emancipated  children  could  daim  no- 
thing, as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the 
same  was  the  case  if  a  man  and  his  children  w^e 
at  the  same  time  made  Roman  eitiaens,  unless  the 
imperator  reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of 
the  fother:  agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  consequently  a  son 
who  had  been  given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  Tin :  if  tlie  next 
agnatus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  claim : 
feminae  agnatae  who  wen  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguinei  had  no  chiim:  oognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditates,  and  consequently  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  modier  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them« 

Oaius  proceeds  to  show  (iiL  25,  &c.)  how  these 
inequitable  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  pmetor'fe  edict  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legislation,  see  Inst  S.  tit  5, 
De  SCio  TertulL;  Cod.  6.  tit  58 ;  Nov.  118. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (edber»> 
cUtre)  him  expressly  inominatim).  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  {aUentio  praettnerit\  the  will 
was  altogether  void  (imUile,  nan  jure  factum). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  son, 
so  passed  over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there 
coidd  be  no  heres  under  that  will.  (Gains,  iL  123, 
&c)  Other  liberi  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  hereditas 
aderttcendoj  as  it  was  teruMd,  or  jars  adcretomdii 
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For  instaiiM^  if  the  heiedet  institnti  were  ftui,  the 
ponon  or  penans  passed  over  took  an  equal  shve 
with  them.  If  the  heredet  iiwtitati  were  extraaei, 
the  peiBon  or  pexBont  paaaed  over  took  a  half  of 
the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  aa  the  praetor  gave  the 
contra  tabolaf  bonoraxn  poMeasio  to  the  person  so 
passed  oTer,  ihe  eztnuiei  were  deprived  of  all  the 
hereditasL  A  rescript  of  the  emperor  M.  AntoniiiiiB 
limited  the  amount  which  women  could  take  by  the 
bononira  possessio  to  that  which  thej  coold  take 
jure  adcrascendi ;  and  the  same  was  the  law  in  the 
case  of  emancipated  iiemales. 

It  was  neoessaiy  either  to  institate  as  heredes, 
or  to  exheredate  posthmnous  children  nomuutftm, 
otherwise  the  will,  which  was  originally  valid, 
became  invalid  (n^)tum) ;  and  the  will  became 
invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  posthnmons  son  or 
daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnasoendo  rum- 
pitor  testamentnm.  (Cic.  de  Or,  i.  67.)  Postumi 
were  not  only  those  who  were  bom  after  the  tes- 
tator^ will  was  made,  and  came  into  his  power  <» 
would  have  come  into  his  poww  if  he  had  lived, 
but  also  those  who  might  become  the  soi  heredes 
of  the  testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  the  tcstator^s  lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator^s  son, 
who  was  in  his  powo',  had  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  the  testaior^s  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
became  sui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ruptum  by  this  quasi  agnatic :  it  was  therefore  a 
necessary  precaution  to  institnte  as  heredes  or  to 
exheredate  such  grandchildren.  It  follows  that  if 
the  testament  could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
agnado,  it  must  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
heing  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  unless 
the  will  had  provided  for  the  case ;  for  it  became 
in^-alid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter 
<Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  properly 
so  called,  after  the  date  of  his  will.  The  case  was 
the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in  manum  after  the  date 
of  the  wilL 

The  word  Postumns  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  Postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
bom  laat  The  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  where 
be  treats  of  Postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  Postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
exact :  **  Postum<nimi  duo  genera  sunt :  quia 
postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de 
nxore  nati  fnerint^  et  iUi  qui  post  testomentum 
factum  nascuntar."  Sometimes  ue  word  postumns 
ia  defined  only  as  a  child  bom  after  a  father's 
death,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Oloasae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (SmUo^  37) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  dted  as  being  to  that  effect 
(Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  1 64 ;  28.  tit  3.  s.  3)  have  been 
miaundentood. 

As  to  Postumi  alieni,  see  Gaius,  I  147,  iL  242 ; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten^  Ace.  vol.  ii.  p^  90. 

Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  testamentnm 
became  ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  con- 
sidered under  Tkstamsntdii. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum 
poaseasio  to  thoae  who  could  not  take  the  hereditaa 
by  the  mlea  of  the  civil  law.     [Bonorum  Pos- 

KKSftlO.] 

The  herea  repreaented  the  teatator  and  intestate 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  19),  and  had  not  only  a  chum  to  all 
hia  property  and  sdl  that  waa  due  to  him,  but  waa 
bound  OT  all  hia  obligationa.  He  aucceeded  to  the 
lacfii  pnvata,  and  waa  bound  (o  maintain  them. 
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but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga* 
tion  of  the  aacia  privata  waa  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  herea  <«ly  aa  the  owner  of  it  Hence 
the  expreaaion  **  aine  aacria  hereditaa  **  meant  an 
hereditaa  unencumbered  with  sacra.  (Plant  Ccqit, 
iv.  1.  8,  Trutmm,  IL  4.  83 ;  Festus,  a.  v.  Sine  sacm 

The  legishition  of  Justinian  released  the  heres, 
who  accepted  an  hereditaa,  from  all  the  debta  and 
obligationa  of  the  teatator  or  inteatate,  beyond 
what  the  proper^  would  aatiafy,  provided  he  made 
out  an  inventory  (inventarhtm)  of  the  property  in 
a  certain  fi>rm  and  within  a  given  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tit  30.  a.  22.)  It  alao  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man's  own  slave  aa  herea  vrithout  giving  him  hia 
freedom.     (Inat  2.  tit  14 ;  oompb  Gaiua,  iL  185.) 

The  herea  could  claim  any  propertT  which  be- 
longed to  hia  teatator  or  inteatate  by  the  heredit»> 
tia  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  ab  20),  which  v^-aa  an  actio 
in  rem,  and  properly  belonged  to  a  herea  only, 
though  it  waa  afterwarda  given  to  the  bononun 
poaaeaaor.  Each  herea  claimed  only  hia  share. 
(Cic.  Pro  Ro$c  Com,  c  18.) 

The  coheredea  ahared  among  tbonaelvea  the  pro- 
perty, and  bore  their  ahare  of  the  debta  in  the  aame 
proportiona.  For  the  purpoae  of  division  and  aet- 
tling  the  afiaira  of  the  teatator,  a  aale  waa  often 
neceaaaiy.  ( Cic.  ad  AU,  xi.  15.)  If  the  parties  could 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  familiae  erdacundae. 
[Familiak  Erc.  Ac.] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  oessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alieqate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and  conse< 
quently  answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libbrti  and  Patronl 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditaa  waa  without  an  owner,  and  waa  aaid 
**  jacere.**  When  a  herea  waa  aacertained,  auch 
person  waa  conaidered  to  posaeaa  all  the  righta  in- 
cident to  the  hereditaa  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  teatator  or  inteatate.  But  thia  doea  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditaa  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  ami 
the  time  when  the  herea  ia  aacertained.  During 
auch  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expreaaJon 
used  by  the  Roman  juriata,  the  hereditaa  is  a  juria- 
tical  person  {vice  pereonae  fungitar\  and  ia  the 
domina,  that  ia,  the  domina  of  itself ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expreaaion,  it  repreaenta  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  herea. 
Theae  two  forma  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct,  and  not  that  of  the 
future  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristical  personality  of  the  hereditaa. 
The  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  ia 
thia :  —  Slavea  genenuly  belonged  to  an  hereditaa. 
A  slave,  as  ia  well  known,  could  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquialtion,  in  aome 
caaea,  depended  on  the  legal  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  hereditas  was  without 
an  ascertained  owner,  many  acts  of  a  slave  by 
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that  time  the  property  of  another  peTBon,  and  not 
of  the  testator,  he  could  not  take  the  inheritanoe 
without  the  consent  of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it 
his  master  became  heres :  if  such  slave  was  manu- 
mitted before  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
he  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  Ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form 
which  afterwards  became  invalid  (nf^Ttem,  trritein), 
or  if  there  was  no  heres  under  the  will,  the  here- 
ditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
came  to  the  hcredes  sui,  and  was  then  called  Is- 
gitima  berediUu.  (Oaius,  iii.  2.)  The  heredes  sui 
were  **  libcri  ^  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator*s 
mole  children,  and  the  children  of  a  son^  son. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be 
heredes  sui,  unless  their  fisther  had  ceased  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in 
monu  being  considensd  as  a  4lainghter,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  {ntanu)  in  manu  filii  being  con- 
sidered a  gnuiddaughter,  were  sui  heredes ;  but 
the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Posthumous  children,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  heredes  took  the  hereditas 
in  equal  shares:  If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  son  took  the  portion  which  their  parent 
would  have  taken.  But  the  distribution  was  in 
siirpeM,  that  is,  among  the  stocks  or  stems  sprung 
from  the  ancestor,  and  not  in  ecqdta,  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  thera  were  a  son,  and  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  son  would 
take  the  other  hal^  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  (Gains, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  Coonati,  who  are  agnati. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  apnati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate. 
If  the  nearest  agnatns  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  in  neither  cose  did  the  next  in  succession,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest 
agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the  heredi- 
tas was  in  a  sense  tne  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will ;  and  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would 
be  heres  under  that  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest 
agnabis  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  will  If  there  were 
several  agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  (aderemt) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
arities which  arose  from  their  legal  condition 
(Gaius,  iii.  14).    The  hereditates  of  women  intes- 
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tate  came  to  their  agnati  just  as  the  mlieritaiicct 
of  males ;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  degree 
of  consanguinei  (a  term  which  legnlly  means  bro< 
thers  and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  ab 
intestato.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres ;  but  an  annt  or  a 
biother*s  daughter  could  not  be  a  legitima  heresL 
The  principle  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to  those 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  nanus  the  quality 
of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed  out  in  thia 
case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  come 
Ml  iRommt  mri  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  Intimate  suc- 
cession, there  were  the  same  niations  between  such 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husbands  children, 
as  there  were  among  the  husbands  children  them- 
selves. By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  of  an 
intestate  motfaw  could  not  oome  to  her  children, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes ;  but  by  a 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Oom- 
modus,the  sons  of  a  wife,  not  in  manu,  mijzht  take 
as  her  Icgitimi  heredes,  to  the  exclusi<m  of  consan- 
guinei and  other  agnati.  (Ulp.  Frag,  xzrL  §  7  ; 
comp.  Inst  3.  tit  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brotherls  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  ihtre  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children 
m  eapOa,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.     [GsNS.] 

Gains  (iii  18,  &c.)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of 
intestates: — emancipated  children  could  daim  no- 
thing, as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the 
same  was  the  case  if  si  man  and  his  children  weie 
at  the  same  time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the 
imperator  reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of 
the  fiither:  agnati  who  had  sustained  a  otitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  consequently  a  son 
who  had  been  given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  Tiri :  if  the  next 
agnatus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  claim : 
feminae  agnatae  who  were  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguinei  had  no  claim:  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditates,  and  consequently  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  ccmsanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them. 

Gaius  proceeds  to  show  (iii  25,  &e.)  how  these 
inequitable  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  praetor^s  edict  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legislation,  see  Inst  S.  tit  5, 
Be  SCto  TgriulL;  Cod.  6.  tit  58 ;  Nov.  1 18. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (eeier»> 
tUtre)  him  expressly  (nominoHm).  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  {silerUio  praettrierit)^  the  will 
was  altogether  void  (maft'/e,  non  jure  /aetnm). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  son, 
so  passed  over,  died  in  the  fiithcr^s  lifetime,  there 
could  be  no  heres  under  that  will.  (Gains,  IL  123, 
&C.)  Other  libcri  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  vdll ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  hereditas 
aderetoendo^  as  it  was  teniied,  or  jure  adcreaomdi, 
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For  instnnee,  if  the  beredes  inititfiti  were  ftni,  the 
penon  or  peracan  passed  over  took  an  equal  share 
with  them.  If  the  heredes  institati  were  extnmei, 
the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  a  half  of 
the  whole  heredltai ;  and  as  the  praetor  gave  the 
cootm  tabalas  bonomm  possessio  to  the  person  so 
passed  over,  the  eztianei  were  depriyed  of  all  the 
hereditaa.  A  rescript  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus 
limited  the  amount  which  womoi  oonld  take  by  the 
bonorum  possessio  to  that  which  thej  coold  take 
jure  aderescendi ;  and  the  same  was  the  law  in  the 
case  of  emancipated  iiemales. 

It  was  necessary  either  to  institato  as  heredes, 
or  to  ezheredate  posthmnous  children  nammatim^ 
otherwise  the  wiU,  which  was  originally  talid, 
became  invalid  (nqjium) ;  and  the  will  became 
invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  poethnmous  son  or 
dan^ter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascendo  mm- 
pitur  testamentom.  (Cic  c<s  Or.  i,  67.)  Postumi 
were  not  only  those  who  were  bom  after  the  tes- 
tator^ will  was  made,  and  came  into  his  power  w 
would  have  come  into  his  power  if  he  had  liTed, 
bat  also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  the  testator^  lifetime  Thus,  if  a  testator^  son, 
who  was  in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  the  testator^s  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
became  sui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ruptum  by  this  quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a 
necessary  precantiou  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to 
ezheredate  such  grandchildren.  It  follows  that  if 
the  testament  could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
agnatio,  it  must  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
Iwing  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  unless 
the  will  had  provided  for  the  case ;  for  it  became 
inralid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  sen  or  a  daughter 
(Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  properly 
00  called,  after  the  date  of  his  will.  The  case  was 
the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in  manum  after  the  date 
of  the  wilL 

The  word  Postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  Postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
bom  last  The  passage  of  Oaius  is  defisctive  where 
he  treatoof  Postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  Postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
exact :  '^  Postumorum  duo  genera  sunt :  quia 
postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de 
uxore  nati  fiierint,  et  iUi  qui  post  testamentum 
£>ctnm  nascuntur/*  Sometimes  the  word  postumus 
is  defined  only  as  a  child  bom  after  a  fiither's 
death,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Glossae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (S'lcfla,  37) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  ]  64 ;  28.  tit  3.  s.  3)  have  been 
misunderstood. 

As  to  Postumi  alieni,  see  Guus,  i  147,  ii.  242 ; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten^  Ace  voL  ii.  p.  90. 

Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  testamentum 
became  ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  con- 
sidered  under  Tsstamsntuii. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  pmetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum 
possessio  to  those  who  could  not  teke  the  hereditas 
by  the  rules  of  the  civil  kw.     [Bonobum  Pos- 

KXSAIO.] 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestote 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  19),  and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all 
his  property  and  lUl  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
booiul  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to  the 
sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  (o  maintain  them. 
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but  only  m  respect  of  ihe  property,  &r  ihe  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  private  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  <«iJy  as  the  owner  of  it  Hence 
the  expression  **  sine  sacris  hereditas  **  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.  (Plant  Ccqit. 
iv.  1.  8,  Trmmm,  IL  4.  83 ;  Pestos,  «.«.  Sine  eaerii 
heredtioi.') 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres, 
who  accepted  an  hereditas,  from  all  the  debte  and 
obligations  of  the  testetor  or  intestete,  beyond 
what  the  proper^  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made . 
out  an  inventory  (mventarium)  of  the  property  in 
a  certain  form  and  within  a  given  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tit  30.  s.  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man^  own  slave  as  heres  without  giving  him  his 
freedom.    (Inst  2.  tit  14 ;  oompb  Gains,  ii.  185.) 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
bnged  to  his  testetor  or  intestate  by  the  heredita. 
tis  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  Sb  20),  which  was  an  actio 
in  rem,  and  properly  belonged  to  a  heres  only, 
though  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  bononun 
possessor.  Each  heres  claimed  only  his  share. 
(Cic.  Pro  Boee.  Com.  c  18.) 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
perty, and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the  same 
propmtions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  (CicadAtL  xi.  15.)  If  the  parties  could 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  familiae  erdscundae. 
[Familiar  Eaa  Ac.] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  Thescriptus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debte  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditetes  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libkrti  and  Patronl 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
^  jacere.**  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such 
person  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  righte  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
such  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  express'on 
used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juris- 
tical person  {vice  personae  fiatgiiur\  and  is  the 
domina,  that  is,  the  domina  of  itself ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  refnesente  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  heres. 
These  two  forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct,  and  not  that  of  the 
future  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristical  personality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is 
this :  —  Slaves  genendly  belonged  to  an  hereditas. 
A  slave,  as  is  well  known,  could  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  in  some 
cases,  depended  on  the  legal  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  hereditas  was  without 
an  ascertained  owner,  many  acta  of  a  slave  by 
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The  HerhiM'  of  all  kinds  were  in'great  request 
Rmong  the  wealthy-  Romans,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  houses  and  villas.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 
used  them  as  posts  for  ornamental  railings  to  a 
garden,  in  which  case  they  were  commonly  deco- 
rated with  the  basts  of  philosophers  and  eminoit 
men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican 
and  other  museums,  with  the  square  holes  in  their 
shoulders  into  which  the  traasverso  rail  was  in- 
serted. This  square  hole,  howeTor,  is  also  seen  in 
Hermae  of  old  Qreek  workmanship,  in  which 
cases  they  were  probably  the  sockets  of  the  pro- 
jections, above  mentioned,  for  hanging  garlands  on. 

The  existing  remains  of  ancient  art  are  rich  in 
terminal  statues  of  all  the  classes  which  have  been 
described ;  and  specimens  of  nearly  all  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  engravings  in 
MUller*s  DenkmiUer  der  alien  Kwut  (vol.  i.  pL  I 
Nos.  8,  4,  5,  vol  iL  pi.  zzviiL  Nos.  299,  300, 308, 
pi.  zxzL  No.  341,  pL  xzxiii.  Nos.  876,  886,  387, 
pL  xxrvL  Nos.  428,  429,  pL  xlil  No.  526).  The 
first  two  examples  in  MUlier  are  very  interesting : 
the  one  is  a  bas-relief  exhibiting  a  Hermes  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  surrounded  with  the  im- 
plements of  his  worship,  as  shown  in  the  following 
engraving  ;  the  other  is  also  a  bas-relief,  in  which 


we  see  a  terminal  bust  of  Dionysus  washed  and  de- 
corated by  a  man  and  three  women.  Respecting  the 
Hermae  on  coins,  see  Rosche,  Lex  Univ.  Rei  Num, 
9.  w.  IfermOy  HenntUhene,  Hermes.  [P.  S.] 

HERMAEA  CEpAuuo),  festivals  of  Hermes 
celebrated  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  uid  palaes- 
trae, the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermnea 
in  the  gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion 
dressed  in  their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god, 
and  amused  themselves  with  various  games  and 
sports,  which  were  probably  of  a  more  firee  and  un- 
restrained character  than  usuaL  Hence  the  gym- 
nasiarch  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon  (Aeschin. 

c.  Timarck.  p.  38)  from  admitting  any  adults  on 
the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was  afterwards 
neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato  (Lysis,  p.  206, 

d.  &c.)  we  find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea 
in  a  palaestra,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  (Becker,  CharikUsy  vol.  i.  p.  335,  &c. ;  com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  680,  b.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
for  the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them 
at  their  repasts.    (Atheu.  xiv.  p.  639.) 
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The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which 
Hermes  was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  eele^ 
brated  Hermaea  with  games  and  contests.  (PaoL 
viiu  14.  f  7.)  A  festival  of  the  same  kind  was 
celebrated  at  Pellene.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  vii  156, 
and  Nsm,  x.  82.)  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia  (Pans.  ix. 
22.  §  2),  and  some  other  places,  likewise  ode- 
brated  festivals  of  Heimes,  bat  particulars  an  not 
known.  [L.  S.] 

HERMATHENA.    [Hbrmas.) 

HERMERACLAE.     [Hbrmab.] 

HEROINES,  baskets  or  crates  of  sedge,  which 
were  employed,  when  filled  with  chalk,  for  making 
a  foundation  in  the  water  (Vitruv.  v.  12.  §  5). 
Pliny  states  that  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesiis,  raised  to  their  places  immense 
blocks*  which  formed  the  architrave,  by  means 
of  an  inclined  plane,  constructed  of  hanims  filled 
with  sand  {H.  N.  xxxvi  14.  s.  21).  In  these 
and  the  few  other  passages  where  it  occois,  the 
readings  of  the  w<Mnd  are  very  various.  Different 
modem  scholars  have  adopted  one  of  the  three 
forms,  aerxMiec,  eroaei,  or  karomst,  (See  Schneider, 
ad  Vitrm.  I.  c)  [P.  S.] 

HEROON  ("hp^or)  [Apothbosis;  Funds, 
pp.  556,  b.y  657,  a.  j 

HESTIA  (itrria)  [Forua] 

HESTIASIS  (iffrUurts),  was  a  species  of  li- 
turgy, and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the 
tribes  at  Athens  (r^v  ^XV  ^<rriair,  Dem.  e.  MeicU 
p.  565.  10  ;  Pollux,  iii.  67.)  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging 
to  that  tribe,  who  was  called  icrtdfrw^  (Dem. 
c.  Boeot.  p.  996, 24.)  Harpocration  (•.«.  'Eoriirsfp) 
states  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was  some- 
times provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at  other 
times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  but  as  B8ckh 
remarics,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  speech, 
and  no  burthen  of  this  description  could  have  been 
impraed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot  The  koriJero^s 
were  doubtleu  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of  the 
tribes,  called  ^uActiic^  8«7irya  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  185,  d),  were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and 
for  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were 
defrayed  from  the  Theorica.  (B^kh,  PvU.  Earn, 
of  Athens^  p.  452,  2nd.  ed.  ;  Wolf,  /Vx%.  ad 
Dem.  Leptm.  p.  IxxxviL  note  60.) 

HETAERAE  (iralpai).  The  word  ^ratpa  ori- 
ginally signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  towns  of  Greece,  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  w^f/tr^,  that 
is,  a  prostitute,  or  mistress.  (Plut  SoUmy  c.  15  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  571.)  As  persons  of  this  dass 
acted  a  much  more  promin^t  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the 
most  demoralized  capitals  of  modem  times,  we 
cannot  avoid  in  this  work  stating  their  position  and 
their  relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as 
their  conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  im- 
positions, have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hctaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  with- 
out its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect 
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wliAtem.  Marriage,  indeed,  prodaeed  en  the 
whole  a  change  in  this  mode  of  living  of  yonnff 
vustj  hat  in  innimieFable  in»tanfifm  even  mairied 
men  continned  their  intercoose  with  hetaerae, 
without  drawing  npon  themaelvea  the  cenBure  of 
pablic  opinion  ;  it  leemt,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  Dtanosthenes  (c  Naaer. 
p.  1351,  &e.)  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connections  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  apon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
eoDsistent,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend  agiunst 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate wife  and  the  affiiirs  of  his  household,  as 
was  the  case  with  Alcibiades.  ( Andoc.  e,  Akib,  p. 
]77.)  This  iiregular  condition  of  private  life 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  two  caoses  ;  first  from  the  great  love  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
possessed  in  as  high  a  degree  as  most  other 
■oathem  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  gene- 
nlly  prevailing  indifference  between  husbands  and 
wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  matrimo- 
nial life  in  the  historica]  times  of  Greece  was  very 
different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in  the 
heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brovght  about 
is  not  dear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.  (Dem.  e.  Ntaer,  p.  1 386 ;  Becker,  C9U»- 
rtftfaf,  vol.  ii  p.  215,  &c.)  The  educadon  of  women 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought 
a  kind  of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature, 
and  incapable  of  takinp^  any  part  in  public  afiairs 
and  of  sympathising  with  their  husbands.  In  an 
intellectaal  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  agreeable  companions  to  their  husbknds, 
who  consequently  sought  elsewhere  that  which 
they  did  not  find  at  home.  It  is  true  the  history 
of  Greece  furnishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  well*  educated  women,  but 
tiieae  are  exceptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general 
nile.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
were  bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  vio- 
late with  impunity  ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had 
no  right  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if 
she  could  prove  that  he  was  unfaithful  (Plant  Mer- 
eoL  iv.  6.  3),  although  she  herself  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  if  she  was  detected.  The 
isolated  testimony  of  a  kite  writer  like  Aleiphron 
{ESpuL  i.  6),  who  represents  a  wife  threatening 
her  husband,  that  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dis> 
solute  mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father 
to  bring  a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker 
{CharUtktt  vol.  L  p.  1 IQ)  observes,  prove  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  fimiily  affiiirs  might,  in 
this  case,  have  been  the  ground  for  accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae;  the  state  not 
only  tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
profit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
a  voprctov  (also  called  rcuSio'iccior,  ipywrHipiop 
or  oCmy/ia),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept  (Athen. 
xiiL  p.  569),  and  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
obtained  from  them.  At  a  hiter  period  the  num- 
ber of  such  houses  at  Athens  was  increased,  and 
the  persons  who  kept  them  were  called  wopfotfoo*- 
iroC,  lentmet.  The  conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these 
houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  568). 
All  the  hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  indivl- 
duals  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their 
livelihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state 
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a  tax  (woppuAp  r^Aor,  Aeseh.  e,  T^imardk,  pw  134, 
&&),  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was  every  year 
let  by  the  senate  to  such  perM>ns  (rcAAwu,  or 
vopPwrcAwvai,  Philonides,  ap.  PoUue.  vii.  202) 
as  were  best  acquainted  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
it  The  hetaerae  wero  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  kyop(U'6fiai  (Suidas,  s.  9,  AiAypafAfut\  and 
their  places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  (^eramei- 
COS.     (Hesych.  «. «.  Kepoficiic^r.) 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  vopyctbr,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prosti- 
tutes, but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara 
players,  and  as  dancers,  and  were  as  such  fre- 
quently engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
fiimily  sacrifices  (Plant  Epid.'m.  4.  64),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at  their 
rpoeia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  often  two, 
e,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  firequentlj 
places  of  resort  for  young  men.  (Isocrat  Areopag, 
p.  202,  Bekker.)  Most  of  these  hetaerae  not  only 
took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  their  physical 
beauty,  and  to  acquire  such  accomplishments  as  we 
just  mentioned,  but  also  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Thus  the  Arca- 
dian Lastheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  546),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicurus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  588)  ;  Aspnsia  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Socrates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  these  and  simi* 
lar  reports,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  historian, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  in  what  light  these  hetae- 
rae were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients.  It  seems 
to  have  been  owing,  especially  to  their  superiority 
in  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  female  citizens, 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  conversation 
to  those  of  citizens  and  wives,  and  that  some 
hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Phryne,  and 
others,  formed  connections  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  age,  and  acquired  considemble  influ- 
ence over  their  contemporaries.  The  free  and  un- 
restrained conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  strict  conventional  rules  which 
honest  women  had  to  observe ;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  so  many  instances  are  recorded ; 
were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away  from  their 
wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  mtellect  and 
character  of  Aspasia  were  exceptions :  and  even 
Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  aflections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  themajority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
is  nowhere  set  fiorth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writen  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1355,  &e.,  and  Athen.  book 
xiii  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the 
hetaerae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  founda- 
tion.    (Becker,  CkanUe^^  vol.  I  p.  126,  &c.) 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.  (Plato,  IM  Rgp, 
iil  p.  404  ;  Dio  Chrysost  OraL  xxxvii.  p.  119, 
Reiske  ;  Aristoph.  PhO.  149,  vrith  the  SchoL  ; 
and  Schol.  ad  Lytittr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  Ac  ; 
Mfiller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  378) 
states  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town 
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poMened  more  Uum  one  thootand  hetaemeii  who 
were  called  ItpiBovKot^  and  who  were  the  ruin  of 
many  a  stnuiger  who  viuted  Corinth.  (Wachs- 
mttth,  fMen,  Alisrth.  vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  Hence  the 
name  Kopty$ia  ledpii  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
iralpa^  and  K0(uy$ut(f<r6ai  was  eqaiTalent  to  hreu' 
^<r.  (Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  iL  570.)  At  Sparta, 
and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaeiae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asift  Minor. 

An  important  qnetdon  u  who  the  hetaerae  gene- 
lallv  were  ?  The  Up6iovKot  of  Corinth  wera,  as 
their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  as  slaves  to  Aphrodite ;  and  their 
prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  goddess. 
[Hikrodull]  Those  v6ffyat  who  were  kept  at 
Athens  in  public  brothels  by  the  wopyoSoaKoi,  were 
generally  slaves  belonging  to  these  vopro^oo-icol,  who 
compelled  them  to  prostitute  their  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  thonselves.  The  owners  of 
these  ir6ppai  were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  themselvee.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  woft^oaK6s :  others 
again  were  females  who  had  been  educated  in 
better  circumstances  and  for  a  better  &te,  but  had 
by  misfortunes  lost  their  libertr,  and  were  compelled 
by  want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among 
this  last  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
up  by  vopyo€o<rK0t  {qs  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed 
woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven 
young  children,  and  afterwards  compelled  them  to 
prostitution,  or  sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to 
have  the  exclusive  possession  of  thon.  (I>em. 
0.  Neaer.  p.  1351,  &c)  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plan- 
tus.  (Compare  Isaeus,  Dt  PhilocUm.  iered.  p. 
143.)  Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private 
houses  were  either  real  slaves  or  at  least  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lived  al<me  either  as  mistresses  of 
certain  individuals  or  as  common  hetaerae,  were 
almost  invariably  strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed- 
women.  The  cases  in  which  daughtos  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as 
Lamia,  the  daugliter  of  Cleonor  (Athen.  ziiL  p. 
577),  seem  to  have  occuned  very  seldom  ;  and 
whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the  woman  was 
by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacrifices  and  offices, 
sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien,  and  as  such  be- 
came subject  to  the  iropviKhy  rcAof :  she  generally 
also  changed  her  name.  The  same  degradation 
took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  vop- 
yccoy,  which  seems  to  have  happened  very  seldom. 
(Bockh,  PtAL  Eoom,  of  Atktiu^  p.  333,  2nd  ed.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  BeUr'dge  Zur  Geach,  dea  WeibUck, 
GaachlechiM^  in  his  Vermuc&U  Sckri/ieM^  vol.  iv. ; 
Becker,  duirHdet^  vol.  i.  p.  109 — 128,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  4 14-— 489  ;  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hittoire  de  la 
dciUaaiion  Monde  el  Religiaue  des  Cfrees  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen,  AUsrtk,  vol.  iL  p.  392,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

liETAERI   {iraipoi),     [Exbrcitus,  p.  488, 
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ypcupii).  This  action  was  maintainable  against 
such  Athenian  citizens  as  had  administered  to  the 
unuatuial  lusts  of  another  ;  but  only  if  after  such 
degradation  they  ventured  to  exercise  their  political 
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ftinehise;  and  aspire  to  bear  office  in  the  ftate^ 
From  the  kw,  which  is  recited  by  Aeschinoa 
(&  7\marvk.  p.  47),  we  learn  that  such  offenders 
were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  was  tried  by 
the  court  of  the  thesmothetaa.  (Meier,  AIL  /Voa 
pw  334.)  [J.  &  M.] 

HETAIRIAE  iiraipuu).     [Eranos.] 

HEXATHORUM.    [Lictica.] 

HEXA'STYLOS.    [Tempium.] 

HEXE'RES.    [NAV18.J 

HIEREION  (Upeuiv),    [Sackipxcivm.] 

HIEREISTON  SOTERON  (2«p«Zr  tmt  owr^. 
pt»y\  priests  of  the  Saviours,  that  is,  of  Antigonns 
and  Demetrius,  who  were  received  by  the  Ath^ 
nians,  in  b.  a  307,  as  their  liberators  with  honoum 
and  flatteries  of  every  sort.  They  even  went  so 
fiur  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to  these  princes  under 
the  title  of  Saviours  (a«rr^pcs),  and  to  assign  apriest 
(Itp^^s)  to  attend  to  their  worship,  who  was  to  be 
elected  annually  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  year  in 
place  of  the  first  archon.  This  continued  for  twenty 
years  till  the  conquest  of  Demetrius  by  Pyrrhns  in 
B.  c.  287,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and  the 
first  archon  restored  to  bis  former  position  in  the 
state.  (Plut  Dmieir.  10,  46.)  The  magistrates 
of  these  twenty  years  were  in  later  times  called 
archons,  as,  for  instance,  by  Diodorus  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  since  the  Athenians,  as 
Clinton  remarks,  would  not  leave  upon  their  Fasti 
this  mark  of  their  humiliation.  (Droysen,  Geaekickie 
dee  HeUeniemiu,  vol.  i  pu  439 ;  Clinton,  F,  H. 
vol  ii.  p.  380,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann,  Leh^uek,  d. 
Grieok  Staaiealtorik  §  1 75, n. 7;  Sch5mann,^«69ii. 
Tar.  PuU.  Graee,  p.  360.) 

HIERODU'LI  (Up6iwKoi\  were  personi  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  devoted  like  slaves  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  two  classes  ; 
one  composed  of  slaves  properly  so  called,  who  at- 
tended to  all  the  lower  duties  connected  vrith  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cultivated  the  sacred  lands, 
&C.,  and  whose  descendants  continued  in  the  same 
servile  condition  ;  and  the  other,  comprising  per- 
sons, who  were  personally  free,  but  had  de(Ucated 
theinselves  as  slaves  to  the  gods,  and  who  were 
either  attached  to  the  temples,  or  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  the  gods 
the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter  class 
belonged  the  women,  who  prostituted  their  persons 
and  presented  to  the  gods  the  money  they  had  ob- 
tained by  this  meana  The  pomp  with  which  reli- 
gious worship  was  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  domains  which  many  of  the  temples  possessed, 
required  a  great  number  of  servants  and  slaves. 
Thus,  the  great  temple  at  the  Cappadocian  Comana 
possessed  as  many  as  6000  hieroduli  (Stiab.  xii. 
p.  635),  and  that  at  Morimene  had  3000  of  the 
same  class  of  persons.  (Stiab.  xiL  p.  537.)  So 
numerous  were  the  hieroduli  at  Tyre,  that  the 
high-priest  by  their  support  frequently  obtained 
the  regal  dignity.  (Joseph.  &  Apion,  i  18,  21.) 
These  large  numbers  arose  from  the  idea,  prevalent 
in  the  EMt,  that  the  dei^  must  have  a  certain 
class  of  persons  specially  dedicated  to  his  service 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  power  to 
supply  as  numy  persons  as  they  could  for  their  ser- 
vice. Thus,  kings  dcd  icated  as  sacred  slaves  the  pri- 
soners whom  they  took  in  war, parents  their  childi^fn^ , 
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and  CTCB  penons  of  the  higheit  fiunilies  mit  ihfcir 
danabten  to  the  temples  to  Micrifiee  their  chastity 
to  the  gods,  at  least  till  the  time  of  their  maifiage. 
This  pFBctioe  of  females  offering  their  chastity  to 
the  gods  was  of  ancient  origin  in  the  East,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  gods 
ought  to  haTe  the  first-fruits  of  every  thing.  The 
custom  prevailed  at  Babylon  (Herod.  L  199 ;  Stmlk 
xvi  p.  745),  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 
(Comp.  Heyne,  De  BabyhmcruM  tatfftato  religioto. 
Stem  CommemL  Soeist.  GotHi^.  vol.  rri.  p.  30,  &c.) 
The  Greek  temples  had  of  course  slaves  to  perform 
the  lowest  services  (Pans.  2.  32.  §  8)  ;  but  we 
also  find  mention  in  some  Greek  temples  of  free 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  services  of  some  god,  and 
to  whom  the  term  of  hieroduli  was  generally  ap- 
plied.  Masters,  who  wished  to  give  slaves  their 
ireedom,  bat  were  prevented  by  various  causes 
from  manumitting  them,  presented  them  to  some 
temple  as  UpalMKot  under  the  fonn  of  a  gift  or  a 
aale,  and  thus  procured  for  them  liberty  in  reality. 
Such  cases  of  manumission  frequently  occur  in  in- 
scriptions, and  are  explained  at  length  by  Curtius 
((U  Mammmimcm  taera  Ora/eoormm^  in  WAAneedota 
DdrAioa^  Beriin,  1843,  p.  10,  &c.  ;  comp.  Plut 
AmitL  c.  21,  rmif  &\A«r  8fovor£y  icol  ^x^*^*^ 
^Xcdtffpei  Kol  d^rroi  icaMvcp  Upil^vXoi  SiorcAoS- 
tf  ur).  The  female  hieroduli,  who  prostituted  their 
persons,  are  only  found  in  Greece  connected  with 
the  wonhip  of  divinities  who  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
or  many  of  whose  religious  rites  were  bonowed  from 
the  East  This  was  the  case  with  Aphrodite,  who 
wss  originally  an  Oriental  goddess.  At  her  temple 
at  Corinth  there  were  a  thousand  Upi^vKot  krupuL^ 
who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stronger  who  visited 
Corinth,  and  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  the 
same  chiss  of  women  at  her  temple  at  Eryx,  in 
Sicily.  (Stiab.  viiL  p.  378,  vi.  pu  272,  comp.  xii 
p.  559.)  (Hirt,  DU  Hurodnlen,  with  appendices 
by  B0ckh  and  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1818  ;  Kreuser, 
Der  Helienm  Priettemaat^  mii  vorxUfftieker  Rikk- 
mdd  m/diB  Hierodtdtity  Mains,  1824  ;  Movers 
iMePAmttMr,pw359,ftc;  Herauaa^  Lehriuck  <L 
ffoaeaaauakkm  AUerikUMer  d.  GrMm^  §  20,  n. 
13—16.) 

HIEROMANTEIA  (/«po^«arrt(a).  [Diyina- 
no.] 

HIEROME'NIA  (Itpo/mvla),  wss  the  time  of 
the  month  at  which  the  sacred  festivals  of  the 
Greeks  began,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  month  received  the  name  of  /liiv  Up6s,  It 
was  a  part  of  the  international  law  of  Greece  that 
all  hostilities  should  cease  for  the  time  between 
states  who  took  part  in  these  festivals,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  uie  different  states  might  go  and 
retom  in  safety.  The  hieromemae  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  were  of  course  of  the  most 
importsnce:  they  were  prodainied  by  heralds 
(^woi^o^>6poi\  who  visited  the  different  states  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose.  The  suspension  of  hosti- 
Uties  was  called  itt^x^ipia.  (Pmd.  Ittkm.  iL  23 ; 
Stxahb  viiL  p.  343  ;  Kninse,  O^^napta,  p.  40,  Slc  ; 
and  the  article  Olvmpia.) 

HIEROMNE'MONES  {Upofo^fjmfn),  were 
the  more  honoanble  of  the  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentatives who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council 
An  account  of  them  is  given  under  Amphicttonb& 
We  also  read  of  Hieromnemones  in  Grecian  states, 
distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representatives  of 
thia  name.     Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon,  at 
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Megara,  were  called  hieromnemonea  (Plot  J^j^up, 
viii.  8.  §  4) ;  and  at  Bysantium,  which  was  a 
colony  of  Megara,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  state 
appears  to  have  been  called  by  this  name.  In  a 
decree  of  Bjriantium,  quoted  by  DemostheuM  (pro 
Oanm,  p.  255.  20  ;  compare  Polyb.  iv.  52.  §  4), 
an  hieromnemon  is  mentioned,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the  same  word  on 
the  coins  of  this  city.  (Eckhel,  Doeir,  Mmt. 
vol.  iL  p.  3 1,  Ac)  At  Chalcedony  another  colcmy  of 
Megara,  an  hieremnemon  also  existed,  as  is  proved 
by  a  decree  which  is  still  extant  (MfUler,  Dor.  iii. 
9.  §  10.)  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions an  hieremnemon  who  presided  over  the  trea- 
sury.   (BSckh,  Oorp,  Imcrip,  vol  iL  pp.  1 83,  1 84.) 

HIERONrCAE.    [Athlktab.] 

HIEROPHANTES    (/cpo^dmif).      [Elbu- 

8INUL.] 

HIEROPOII  (IffpoiroloO,  were  sacrificers  at 
Athens,  of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year, 
and  conducted  all  the  usual  sacrificea,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.  (Pollux, 
viiL  107  ;  Photius,  t.  e.  'Icpovwof.)  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Bdcklu 
Corp,  Inter,  vol.  L  p.  250.)  The  most  honourable 
of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  tlie  revered 
floddesses  or  Eumenides  (/cfNnroiol  reus  vt/iyatt 
oeoZir),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and  pro- 
bably (mly  perfumed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves. 
(Dem.  e.  AfmL  p.  552.  6  ;  BiJckh,  PubL  Eeom.  of 
Athens^  p.  216.) 

HIEROSYLIAS  GRAPHS  (UpoirvKlas  ypa. 
^).  The  action  for  sacrilcee  is  distinguished 
from  the  icXovris  tcpdr  xpVf*»T»p  ypa^^  in  that 
it  wss  directed  against  the  offence  of  robbery, 
aggravated  by  violence  and  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  In  the  latter 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  theft  or  embenlement, 
and  its  subject-matter,  only  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  dicasts  had  a  power  of  assessing 
the  penalty  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
With  respect  to  the  tribunal  before  which  a  case 
of  sacrilege  might  have  been  tried,  some  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  produced  considerable  dif- 
ferences. The  ypoup^  might  be  pieferred  to  the 
king  archon,  who  would  thereupcm  sssemble  the 
areiopagus  and  preside  at  the  triu,  or  to  one  of  the 
thesmoUietae  in  his  character  of  chief  of  an  ordi- 
nary Heliastic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecution  assumed 
the  form  of  an  apag(^  or  epnegesis,  would  fikll 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  Before  the 
first-mentioned  court  it  is  conjectured  (Meier,  AtL 
Proe.  p.  807)  that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged 
spoliation,  as  well  as  the  fiut  itself  came  in  ques- 
tbn ;  that  the  thesmothetae  took  cogmsance  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if 
the  fiict  were  established  ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had 
jurisdiction  when  the  criminal  appesred  in  the 
character  of  a  common  robber  or  bu^lar,  surprised 
in  the  commission  of  the  offence.  In  all  these 
qises  the  convict  was  put  to  death,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial  within  the 
Attic  territory.  There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias  {pro 
Cattid)  extant  upon  this  subject,  but  it  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge ;  except  that  slaves  were 
allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  i^pear  as  informers 
against  their  master — a  resident  alien — and  an* 
ticipated  their  emancipation  in  the  event  of  his 
convictioni  [J.  S.  M.] 
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HILAHIA  (IfJpta)  icemt  originally  to  hav^ 
been  a  name  which  wan  |pven  to  any  day  or  tea- 
aon  of  rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  MaximuB  MonachuB  (6ScAo/.  ad  Dioiqf9» 
Areopag.  EpisL  8)  either  private  or  puhlic.  Among 
the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a  person 
married,  and  on  which  a  ion  was  bom ;  among  the 
latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings  appoint^  by 
a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  devoted  to  gene- 
lal  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  grief  or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  aJso  celebrated  hiUria,  as  a 
feria  stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Macrob.  Sai.  i. 
21)  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  distinguish  these  hilaria 
firom  those  mentioned  above,  that  Lampridius 
{AUxand,  Sever,  c.  37)  calls  them  Hilaria  Matris 
Deum.  The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  fiist  day  of  the 
year  which  was  longer  than  the  night  The  winter 
with  its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day 
of  a  better  season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.  (Flav. 
Vopisc.  Awrdian,  c.  1.)  The  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration during  the  time  of  the  republic  is  unknown, 
except  that  Valerius  Maximus  (il  4.  §  3)  mentions 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  fix>m  Herodian  (i.  10,  11)  that,  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and 
before  this  statue  were  carried  the  most  costly 
specimens  of  plato  and  works  of  art  belonging 
either  to  wealthy  Romans  or  to  the  emperors  them- 
selves. All  kinds  of  games  and  amusements  were 
allowed  on  this  day  ;  masquerades  were  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  and  every  one  might,  in 
nis  disguise,  imitate  whomsoever  he  liked,  and 
even  magistrates. 

The  Ularia  were  in  reality  only  the  last  day  of 
»  festival  of  Cybele,  which  commenced  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  was  solemnised  by  the  Galli  with 
various  mysterious  rites.  (Ovid,  FaeL  iv.  337*  &e.) 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  hilaria  are 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Roman  calendar  nor  in 
Ovid's  FastL  [L.  S.] 

HILAROTRAOOE'DIA*    [Traookdu.] 

HIMATION  (i/ufcTior).    [Pallium.] 
..  HIPPARCHUS.     [KxERCiTua,  p.  487,  a.] 

HIPPARMOSTES.   [Exkbcitub,  p.  483,  K] 

HI'PPICON  (/inriic<{r,  sc.  ariiiiiw\  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  (Pint  Sol»  23).  Hesychins  also  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Trrciof  9f>6ftos.  (Comp. 
HiPPODROMUS ;  Stadium.)  [P.  S.] 

UIPPO'BOTAE  (ImroeiraiX  the  feeders  of 
horses,  was  the  name  of  the  nobUit^  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  corresponding  to  the  linrttf  in  other  Greek 
states.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidians  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.  a  506,  these  Hippobatae  were 
deprived  of  their  lands,  and  4000  Athenian  deruchi 
sent  to  t&ke  possession  of  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
vi.  100  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447  ;  Plut  PericL  23  ; 
Aelian,  V,  H.  vl  1.)     [Colonla,  p.  314,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  {ImMtAtta,  sc.  Ip7«),is  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  the  arehitect 
Hippodamns  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  built  whole  cities  on  a 
regular  arehitectuial  plan  ;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  such  cities,  and  to  the  public  pUioes  and 
buildings  in  them.    Peiraecus»  for  example^  was 
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designed  by  Hippodamns,  and  its  maiket-pbee 
was  called  'ItnroM^CMi  icyopii  (Ilarpocr.  «.«.). 
Hippodamns  flourished  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  a  &  (See  DicL  of  Biog.  art. 
Hippodamtu;  Miiller,  ArchiioL  d,  Kuntt^  f 
111.)  [P.St] 

HIPPO'DROMUS  (/nrdS^/iot)  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  horse-races,  both  of  chiuriots  and  of 
single  horses,  which  formed  a  port  of  their  games. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  races  themselves. 

The  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  as  described 
by  Homer,  involves  the  necessity  of  much  previous 
practice  ;  and  the  funeral  games  in  htmour  of 
Patroclus  present  ns  with  an  example  of  the 
chariot-raoe,  occupying  the  first  and  most  important 
place  in  those  games.  (IL  xxiiL  262 — 650.)  In 
this  vivid  description  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  arrangements  for  it  are  veiy  clearly  indicated. 
There  is  no  artificially  constructed  hippodrome ; 
but  an  existing  landmark  or  monument  (<rq^ia, 
331)  is  chosen  as  the  goal  (jipfuC)^  round  which 
the  chariots  had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand 
(336),  and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the 
sea-shore,  firom  which  they  had  started  (365). 
The  course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long;  that  the 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  could  only  be 
clearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stones  leaning 
against  it  (327—329),  and  that,  as  the  chariota 
return,  the  spectators  are  uncertain  which  is  first 
(450,  &G. :  the  pa  swage  furnishes  a  precedent  for 
betting  at  a  hone-race,  485).  The  |;roand  is  a 
level  plain  (330),  but  with  its  natural  meqnalities, 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  the  ligbt  chariots  leap 
from  the  ground  (369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an 
overthrow  where  the  earth  was  broken  by  a 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collision  in  the  narrow  hollow 
way  thus  formed  (419 — 447).  The  chariots  were 
five  in  number,  each  with  two  hones  and  a  single 
driver  (288,  &c)*;  who  stood  upright  in  his 
chariot  (370). 

In  a  race  of  this  nature,  success  would  obviously 
depend  quite  as  much  on  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  norses ;  a  fiurt 
which  Homer  represents  Nestor  as  impressing  upon 
'his  son  Antilochns  in  a  speech  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  chief  stratagems  and  dangen  of  the 
contest,  and  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  chariot 
races  of  later  times  as  to  the  one  described  by 
Homer  (305 — 348).  At  starting,  it  was  necessary 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  straightest 
course,  and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
collision  in  tho  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  make  so 
straight  for  the  goal  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  to 
turn  it.  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  race, 
to  turn  the  goal  as  sharp  as  possible,  with  the  nave 
of  the  near  wheel  almost  gnucing  it,  and  to  do  this 
safely :  very  often  the  driver  was  here  thrown  out, 
and  the  chariot  broken  in  pieces  (334 — 343,  465 
^-468).  There  was  another  danger  at  this  point, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  as  connected  with 
the  amuigementi  of  the  hippodrome  of  later  times 
As  the  horse  is  a  very  timid  animal,  it  can  easily 
be  undentood  that  Uie  noise  and  crush  of  manr 
chariots  turning  the  goal  together,  with  the  addi^ 

*  But  Nestor  complains  of  having  been  once 
beaten  by  two  brothen  driving  at  once,  the  one 
managing  the  reins  and  the  other  plying  the  whip 
(638—642). 
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tknwl  eonfbiion  created  by  the  OTerthnw  of  tome 
of  them,  would  to  frighten  Mine  of  the  hones  as  to 
make  them  unmanageable ;  and  this  is  expressly 
referred  to  by  Homer  (468) 

Among  the  other  disasters,  to  which  the  competi- 
tors were  liable  were  the  loss  of  the  whip  (3U4) ; 
the  reins  escaping  from  the  hands  (465)  ;  the 
breaking  of  the  pole  (392)  ;  the  light  chariot  being 
overturned,  or  the  driver  thrown  out  of  it,  through 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  or  by  neglecting  to 
balance  the  body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (368, 
369,  417 — 425,  335) ;  and  the  being  compelled 
to  give  way  to  a  bolder  driver,  for  fear  of  a  colli- 
sion (426---437)  ;  but  it  was  considered  foul  play 
to  take  such  an  advantage  (439—441, 566—61 1). 
These  and  similar  disasters  were  no  doubt  frequent, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  character  of 
the  games,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  intervention 
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of  the  deities,  whom  the  sufferer  had  neglected  to 
propitiate  (383—393,  546,  547)«  The  prizes,  as 
in  the  other  Homeric  games,  were  of  substantial 
value,  and  one  for  eadi  competitor  (262 — 270). 
The  charioteer  accused  of  foul  play  was  required 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  horses,  and  to  swear  by 
Poseidon,  the  patron  deity  of  the  race,  that  he  waa 
guiltless  (581—585). 

This  description  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing engraving  from  an  antique  Greek  vase  ;  in 
which  we  see  the  goal  as  a  mere  stone  post,  with 
a  fillet  wound  round  it:  the  form  of  the  chariots 
are  well  shown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  drivers ; 
each  has  four  horses,  as  in  the  earliest  Olympio 
chariot  race  ;  and  the  vividness  of  the  representa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incident 
of  a  horse  having  got  loose  fipom  the  first  chariot, 
the  driver  of  which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  other.  (Panofka,  BUder  Antiken  Lebeiu^  pL 
iiL  No.  10.) 


For  other  representations  of  the  race  and  its 
disaaten,  see  Circus,  p.  285,  Currus,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have  we 
a  description  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute,  of 
the  Greek  chariot  race  as  this  of  Homer*s  ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that,  with  a  few  points  of 
difference,  it  will  rive  us  an  equally  good  idea  of 
a  chariot  race  at  Olympia  or  any  other  of  the  great 
games  of  later  times.  The  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence were  the  greater  compactness  of  the  course, 
in  order  that  a  large  body  tk  spectators  might  view 
the  race  with  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
of  chariots.  The  fixit  of  these  conditions  involved 
the  neeessity  of  making  the  race  consist  of  several 
double  lengths  of  the  eoorse,  instead  of  only  one ; 


the  second  required  some  ammgement  by  which 
the  chariots  might  start  without  confrision  and  on 
equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  these 
conditions  were  satisfied  iir  the  hippodrome  at 
Olympia ;  of  which  the  only  description  we  possess 
is  in  two  passages  of  Pausanias  (vi  20,  v.  15.  §  4). 
Very  different  expkmaUons  have  been  proposed  of 
some  important  points  in  those  descriptions ;  but, 
from  want  of  epace,  and  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  what  the  correct  explanation  is,  we  pass  over 
the  discussion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Alexandre  de  la  Borde, 
which  is  adopted  by  Hirt  {Lekn  d,  Otbaude^  pp. 
147 — 150).  The  following  is  the  ground-plan, 
which  Hirt  (pL  xx.  fig.  8)  has  drawn  out  fipom  the 


deseripttoa  of  Pausanias.  A,  B,  the  sides,  C,  the 
end  or  the  hippodrome,  with  raised  seats  for  the 
spectators  (the  dotted  line  D  d  is  the  axis  of  the 
figure),  a.  Place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates  and 
musicians  ;  5,  d.  gateways  ;  D,  the  starting-pUce ; 
e,  its  apex  ;  ^  ^,  its  curved  sides  ;  &,  t,  &&,  up  to 
l^  stations  of  the  chariots,  their  directions  con- 
vecging  towards  the  point  E.  F,  G,  the  goals,  or 
tmniiig-posti ;  H,  the  spina ;  p  j),  small  intervals 


between  the  spina  and  the  goab  ;  9,  the  winning 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  a  signal ;  a,  altar,  with 
eagle  for  sigmd  1000^  ixntico  of  Agnamptna. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  aa 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and  with  the  right 
side.  A,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
reason  to  be  stated  presently.  The  right  side.  A, 
was  formed  by  an  artificial  mound ;  the  left,  B,  by 
the  natural  ^ope  of  a  hilL    There  were  ^>esides 
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the  startinpf- place)  two  entrances  to  the  areii,  h  nnd 
<f,  of  which  the  former  was  probably  for  the  exit 
of  disabled  chariots  and  horses,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
porta  friumphaUa  in  the  Roman  circus.  The  base 
of  the  fburtn  side,  D,  was  formed  by  the  portico  of 
Agnaroptus,  so  called  from  its  builder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  starting-place 
(&^c<nf),  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with 
its  apex,  «,  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  its  sides 
more  than  400  feet  long.  Along  both  these  sides 
were  stalls  (ouc^/tara)  for  the  chariots  about  to 
Start,  like  the  earcertt  in  the  Roman  circus  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  arrangement  of  these  stalls  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Gri^ek  starting-place  consisted. 
According  to  the  view  which  we  follow,  the  stalls 
were  so  arranged,  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot, 
while  standing  in  its  stall,  was  directed  to  a  normal 
pointy  E,  at  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each 
chariot  ought  to  &11  into  its  proper  course.  As 
this  point,  £,  was  necessarily  on  the  right  sid  >  of 
tiie  area  (in  order  to  turn  the  goal  on  the  left  hand), 
and  as  the  corresponding  stalls  on  each  side  were 
required  to  be  equidistant  from  the  apex,  e  (as  will 
presently  be  seen)  and  of  course  also  from  the 
point  E,  it  follows  that  the  ^ase  of  the  apketis 
must  haye  been  perpendicular  to  the  line  E  e,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  the  axis  D  d  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  side  A  was  longer  than  the  side 
fiw  The  curvature  of  the  sides  of  the  aphesia,/^  ^, 
is  a  conjectural  arrangement,  assumed  as  that 
which  was  probably  adopt  d  to  give  more  space  to 
each  chariot  at  starting.  The  front  of  each  stall 
had  a  cord  drawn  across  it,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  letting  these  cords  fall 
at  the  right  moments.  On  the  signal  being  given 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  cords  in  front  of  the  two 
extreme  stalls,  h  A,  were  let  fall  simultaneously, 
and  the  two  chariots  started ;  then  those  of  the 
next  pair  ;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots  being 
liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when  those  which 
had  abready  started  came  abreast  of  their  position  ; 
and,  when  all  the  chariots  formed  an  even  line 
abreast  of  the  apex  of  the  amkssit^  e,  it  was  a  fiur 
■tart  This  arrangement  of  the  aphs^is  was  the 
invention  of  the  statuary  Cleoetas,  and  was  im- 
proved by  Aristeides  (perhaps  the  famous  painter ; 
see  Hirt,  /.  c).  Cleoetas  celebrated  his  invention 
in  an  epigram,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
a  statue  made  by  him  at  Athens : 

^Os  T^v  Imrdtp^ffw  iv  *OAv/iirif  cffpotro  itp&TOS 
Tci;|c  ft^  KXf io(ras,  vtbs  *Apt<rroKX4ovs, 

Precisely  the  same  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  start  in  the  race  of  single  horses  (x^ATrrct), 
and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to  the  competitors 
by  lot.  How  many  chariots  usually  started,  can- 
not be  determined;  but  that  the  number  was 
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large  is  proved  by  the  well-known  story,  that  Alei- 
blades  alone  sent  to  one  race  seven  cluuiots.  So- 
phocles (Efect.  701 — 708)  mentions  ten  chariots  ns 
rwining  at  once  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  and  the 
number  at  Oljrmpia  was  no  doubt  greater  than  at 
any  of  the  other  games.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  amtngements  of  a  storting-place 
were  so  much  more  complicated  in  the  Greek  hip- 
podromus  than  they  were  in  the  Roman  circus 
[Circus].  About  the  centre  of  the  triangular 
area  of  the  aphesis  there  was  an  altar,  n,  of  rou^'h 
brick,  which  was  plastered  afresh  before  each 
festival,  surmounted  by  a  bronxe  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings ;  and  above  the  apox  of  the 
aphesis  was  a  bronxe  dolphin,  m.  As  the  signal 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  eagle  was  made  to  soar 
aloft,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators,  and 
the  dolphin  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  to  pass  seTeml 
times  round  two  goals  (k^o-oi),  the  distinction 
between  which  is  one  of  the  difficult  points  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  one  which  he  describes  as 
having  upon  it  a  bronze  statue  of  Hippodameia, 
holding  out  the  vicior^s  fillet,  as  if  about  to  crown 
Pelops  with  it,  was  the  one  nearer  to  the  aphesis, 
and  abreast  of  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  that  the 
other,  G,  round  which  the  chariots  made  their  first 
turn,  was  that  which  Pausanias  calls  **  Toraxippus, 
the  terror  of  the  horses.^  This  was  a  round  altar, 
dedicated  to  Taraxippus,  who  was  suf^iosed  to 
strike  a  supernatural  terror  into  the  horses  as  they 
passed  the  spot,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  chariot- 
eers sought  to  propitiate,  before  the  race  b^gan,  by 
offering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  altar. 
Pausanias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this 
Taraxippus  was :  some  modem  scholars  take  the 
word  for  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  Hippius.  He 
was  similarly  honoured  in  the  Isthmian  hippo- 
drome. At  Nemea  there  was  no  such  hero,  but 
above  the  turning  point  of  the  course  there  was  a 
bright  red  rock,  which  was  supposed  to  frighten 
the  horses.  He  adds  the  remark  that,  the  Olym- 
pian Taraxippus  had  by  far  the  most  pow^ful 
effect  upon  the  horses ;  and  considering  that  the 
number  of  chariots  which  joined  in  the  race  there 
was  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  games,  that 
remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  supernatural  terror  is  that 
which  has  been  given  above  in  describing  the 
Homeric  race.  There  are  several  vase  paintings, 
on  which  chariots  or  single  horses  are  exhibited 
turning  the  goal,  which  is  represented  as  a  Doric 
or  Ionic  column.  (See  Panof  ka,  BUder  Antiken 
fjebensy  pi.  iii.)  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing engraving,  which  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  race  of  single  horses :  the  last  rider  has  been 
unlucky  in  turning  the  goal 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of  Paosanias 
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fer  the  eonnecting  wall,  H,  between'  tlie  goals, 
nor  does  he  state  that  the  winning  line,  9,  was 
marked  oat  as  a  white  line  ;  but  these  details  are 
inserted  from  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  circus. 
80  also  is  the  oblique  position  of  the  line  of  the 
goals,  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  the  figure :  of 
course  the  greatest  space  was  required  at  E,  where 
the  chariots  were  all  nearly  abreast  of  each  other. 

Respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Olympic  Hip- 
podrome we  have  no  precise  information ;  but, 
firom  the  length  of  the  measure  called  Hippigok, 
and  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
distance  from  the  starting-place  to  the  goal,  or 
perhaps  rather  from  one  gwH  to  the  other,  was  two 
stadia,  so  that  one  double  course  was  four  stadia. 
How  many  such  double  courses  made  up  the  whole 
race,  we  are  not  informed.  The  width  must  have 
been,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  length  of  each  side 
of  the  tqaketig^  namely,  more  than  400  feet  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  architectural 
disphiy  in  the  structure,  and  not  many  statues. 
The  internal  area  of  the  aphcsis,  D,  contained 
seTeral  altan. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Qreek 
hippodrome  and  the  Roman  circus  are  the  smaller 
width  of  the  latter,  as  only  four  chariots  ran  at 
once,  and  the  different  arrangement  of  the  earceres. 
The  periods  at  which  the  Olympic  horse-races  were 
instituted  are  mentioned  under  Olympia. 

A  £bw  other  hippodromes  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writers ;  but  they  deserve  no  special  mention. 
(Comp.  Krause,  Gfpnn.  und  Affon.  toI.  l  pp.  151, 
&c.)    See  also  Hortus.  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOPE'RAE  {Imroirfipcu),  saddle-bags. 
This  appendage  to  the  saddle  [Ephippium]  was 
made  of  leather  (iocadi  toortei,  Festus,  9,  v,  Btd- 
gatt\  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  changed  its 
form  and  appearance.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
huaceium  (Petron.  <S^  31),  which  gave  origin  to 
hisaeeia  in  Italian  and  besaee  in  French.  By  the 
Oauls,  saddle-bags  were  cB,\\ed.lnJ^iae  (Festus,  L  e.  ; 
OnomtuL  Or.  LaL\  because  they  bulge  or  swell 
outwards  ;  this  significant  appellation  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The  more 
elegant  term  kippcpera$  is  adopted  by  Seneca 
{J^HtL  88).  [J.  Y.] 

HISTION  and  HISTOS  {Urrlor,  lar6s). 
[Navis.] 

HrSTRIO  {lnroKpn"fis\  an  actor.  ).  Grkbk. 
It  is  shown  in  the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysu 
that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in  the  chorus 
which  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  danced  around 
his  altar,  and  that  at  first  one  person  detached 
hunself  firom  the  chorus,  and,  with  mimic  gestico- 
ktion,  related  his  story  either  to  the  chorus  or  in 
conversation  with  it.  If  the  story  thus  acted  re- 
quired more  than  one  person  they  were  all  repre- 
sented in  succession  by  the  same  actor,  and  there 
was  never  more  than  one  person  on  the  stage  at 
a  tune.  This  custom  was  retained  by  Thespis  and 
Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that  if  the  chorus 
took  an  active  and  independent  part  in  such  a  play, 
it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original 
and  characteristic  sphere^  Aeschylus  therefore 
added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the 
dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
dnunatist  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  other 
CO  the  stage.  (Aristot  Pod,  ii  14.)  Towards  the 
dots  of  his  career,  Aeschylus  found  it  Deceasary 
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to  introduce  a  third  actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Choephori,  and  Eumenides.  (Pollux, 
iv.  1 1 0.)  This  number  of  three  actors  was  also 
adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was  but 
seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  vapaxofyfyYnfia,  (Pollux, 
L  c)  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished 
by  the  technical  names  of  vpanaywyicrrfis^  Scvrcpo- 
ywyitrriis,  and  Tptrayvtnariis  (Suidas,  t.  ©.  Tpire^ 
yuifi(rrfis:  Demosth.  <ie  Chron.  p.  315,  de  Fait. 
Leg,  p.  344  and  403),  which  indicated  the  more  or 
less  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform 
in  the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were 
also  devised,  by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus, 
the  protagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a 
door  in  the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the 
left  hand  side.  (Pollux,  iv.  124.)  The  protagonistes 
was  the  principal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in 
whom  all  the  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  were 
concentrated ;  and  whenever  a  Greek  drama  is 
called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  personae,  it  is 
always  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  per- 
f(XTned  by  the  protagonistes.  The  deuteragonistes, 
in  the  pieces  of  Aeschylus  for  two  actors,  calls 
forth  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonistes 
cither  by  friendly  sympathy  or  by  painfrd  tidings, 
&c  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes  is  represented  by 
some  external  and  invisible  power,  by  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suffer.  When  a 
tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  generally  that  of  an  instigator  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonistes,  while 
he  hunself  was  the  least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes  in  the  dramas 
for  three  act^nrs  is  generally  distinguished  by  lofti- 
ness and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has  not  its  depth 
and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  protagonistes,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  character  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and  vivid  colours. 
(MUller,  Hiti  of  Greek  Lit,  i.  p.  305,  &c. ;  compare 
Bottiger,  De  Aeiorilms  Primaruni,  Seaind.  et  Tert, 
Pctrtium.) 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always 
performed  by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of 
persons,  who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  prc^ 
fession,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  dramatic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  So- 
phocles, and  lurobably  Aeschylus  also,  acted  in 
their  own  plays,  and  in  all  probability  as  protago- 
nistae.  We  also  know  of  several  instances  in 
which  distinguished  Athenian  citizens  i^peared  on 
the  stage,  and  Aeschines,  the  oiator,  did  not  scruple 
to  act  the  part  of  tritagonistes.  (Demosth.  /.  c) 
These  cireumstanccs  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
thought  degrading  in  Greece  to  perform  as  an 
actor,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  namte  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  whatever  station 
in  life  they  belonged,  were  net,  on  that  account, 
spared ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to  have 
been  by  whistling.  (D-.  mosth.  De  Coron,  p.  31 5.) 
It  appears  that  when  the  spectators  showed  their 
displeasure  in  too  offensive  or  insulting  a  manner, 
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the  acton  would  gometimn  attack  the  most  forward 
of  the  audience,  and  quarrels  of  this  kind  ended 
not  unfreqaoiUy  in  blows  and  wounds.  (Demosth. 
de  Coron.  p.  314,  deFcUa.  Leg.  p.  449  ;  Andocid. 
cAleib,  p.  121  ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  406.)  At  a  later 
period,  however,  persons  began  to  devote  them- 
■elves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  actors,  and 
distinguished  individuals  received  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
perforraanoes.  Various  instances  are  mentioned  in 
B6ckh*s  PubL  Ecoru  of  Athens^  p.  120,  Ac.  At 
the  time  when  Greece  had  lost  her  independence, 
we  find  regular  troops  of  actors,  who  were  either 
stationary  in  particular  towns  of  Greece,  or  wan- 
dered from  plsioe  to  place,  and  engaged  themselves 
wherever  tney  found  it  most  profitable.  They 
formed  regular  companies  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  internal  organisation,  with  their  common  offi- 
een,  property,  and  sacra.  We  possess  a  number 
of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such  companies,  with 
decrees  to  honour  their  superiors,  or  to  declare  their 
gratitude  to  some  king  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. But  these  actors  are  generally  spoken  of 
in  very  contemptuous  terms  ;  they  were  perhaps  in 
some  cases  slaves  or  €reedmen,  and  their  ordinary 
pay  seems  to  have  been  seven  drachmae  for  every 
performance.  (Lucian,  Icaromen,  29,  </«  Merced. 
Cond,  5  ;  Theophrast  Ckaract.  6.) 

(Compare  MUller,  Hist,  of  Greek  LU.  i.  p.  304, 
&C.  ;  Becker,  CharUdes^  ii.  p.  274 ;  Bode,  Gexh. 
der  Dram.  DiehUaaui  der  HeUenen^  2  vols.  1839 
and  1840.) 

2.  Roman.  The  word  hittrume$y  by  which  the 
Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  Etruscan  Mster  which  signified  a 
ludio  or  dancer.  (Liv.  viL  2  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  4  ; 
compare  Plut  QtmesL  Horn.  p.  289,  c)  In  the 
year  364  a  c.  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and 
aa  no  human  means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
by  scenic  plays  (ludi  sosnabt),  which,  until  then, 
had  been  unknown  to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  at  Rome  prepared  for  such  performances, 
the  Romans  sent  to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first 
liistriones  who  were  thus  introduced  frx>m  Etruria, 
were  dancers,  and  performed  their  movements  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  flute.  That  the  art  of 
dancing  to  this  accompaniment  should  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans  is  hardly  credi- 
ble ;  the  real  secret  mnst  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  djancing,  that  it,  in  the  mimic  representations  of 
the  dancers,  such  as  they  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  {Antiq.  Rom.  viL  72)  and  Appian  (viiL  66). 
That  the  Etmscans  hx  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  dances,  is  more  than  probable ;  and 
we  find  that  in  subsequent  times  also,  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  Etruscan  dancers  {hittriottee)  came  to  Rome. 
(MUller,  £trutk.  iv.  1.  6.)  Roman  youths  after- 
wards not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses,  adapted  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kmd  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remiuned  unaltered  nntil  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  [Canticum.] 
A  riffther  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama, 
whidi  18  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  earri^  on  a  dialoi^e,  and  acted 
a  stoiy  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.   (See 
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OronoT.  ad  Iav,  Le.)  The  name  histrio,  which 
originally  signified  a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to 
the  actors  m  the  drama.  The  atellaiiae  were 
played  by  froebom  Romans,  while  the  regular 
drama  was  left  to  the  histriones  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons.  It  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Livy,  that  the  histriones  wore  not  dtixcns ;  that 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions  ; 
and  that  if  any  citizen  entered  the  profession  of 
histrio,  he,  on  this  account,  was  excluded  from  his 
tribe.  Niebtthr  {HisL  of  Rome^  L  p.  ^20,  note 
1150)  thinks  differently,  but  does  not  assign  any 
reason  for  his  opinion.  The  histriones  were  there- 
fore  always  either  frecd-men,  strangers,  or  slaves, 
and  many  passages  of  Roman  writers  show  that  they 
were  generally  held  in  great  contempt  (Cic  pra 
Arck  5  ;  Com.  Nep. Pra^ixL  6  ;  Sueton.  Tlifc.  35.) 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  it  was  only  such 
men  as  Cicero,  who,  by  their  Greek  education, 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  and  valued  the  person  no  less  than 
the  talents  of  an  Aesopns  and  Roscius.  (Macroh. 
Sat.  ii.  10.)  But  notwithstanding  this  low  esti- 
mation in  which  actors  were  generally  held,  dis* 
tinguishcd  individuals  among  them  attracted  im* 
mense  crowds  to  the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly 
paid.  (Cic  e.  Verr.  iv.  16.)  Roscius  alone  re- 
ceived every  day  that  he  performed  one  thousand 
denarii,  and  Aesopus  lefl  his  son  a  fortune  of 
200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.  (Macrob.  /.  a)  The  position  of 
the  histriones  was  in  some  respects  altered  during 
the  empire.  By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the 
right  to  scourge  them  {jiu  virgaram  in  hi^rionee). 
This  law  was  parUy  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as 
far  as  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virfpinim, 
and  confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  {ludi  et  aoena) 
the  actors  performed.  (Tacit  Anacd.  i.  77.)  But 
he  nevertheless  inflicted  very  severe  punishments 
upon  those  actors  who,  either  in  their  private  life 
or  in  their  conduct  on  the  stage,  committed  any 
impropriety.  (Suet  Attg.  45.)  After  these  re- 
gulations of  Augustus  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  imfooper 
conduct,  seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and 
exile.  (Tacit  Annal.  iv.  14,  xili.  28.)  The  jus 
virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself  (PanlL 
Se$U.  V.  tit  26),  not  expressly,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  this  law  by  the  jurists.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  he  refused  to  restore  the  jus  virgaram, 
because  it  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor. 
(Tacit  AmuU.  L  77.)  These  circumstances,  and 
the  fisvour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arrogance 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and  the 
theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy 
(Tacit  AmtaL  iv.  14  ;  Dion  Ows.  lix.  2)  ;  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  738.)  Some  of  the  Utter  em- 
perors were  exceedingly  fond  of  histriones,  and 
kept  them  for  their  private  amusement  {kietrioiue 
aulici^  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  19  ;  JuL  Capitol. 
Fsms,  c  8).    They  performed  at  the  repasts  of 
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the  eiDperon  (Sueton.  Aug.  74),  and  were  occft- 
jionally  allowed  also  to  play  in  the  theatres  before 
the  people  (/nii/tco&on/tfr).  In  the  Digest  (3.  tit  2. 
s.  1)  we  read  that  all  acton  were  inDunouSb  From 
the  time  of  Tacitus  the  word  histrio  was  used  as 
synonymous  with  pentomimns.  (Botticher,  Lese, 
TaeU,  p.  233.) 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common 
actors  received  during  the  time  of  the  republic  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  luear 
(Tacit  AnnaL  I  77  ;  Plut  QitaetL  Rom,  pu  285,  c  ; 
Festus,  9.  w.  lucar  and  pecunia)  ;  which  w<urd  was 
perhaps  confined  originally  to  the  payment  made  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  religious  services  cele- 
brated in  groves.  In  the  times  of  the  empire  it 
seons  that  five  denarii  (Senec.  EpuL  80),  or,  ac- 
cording to  others  (Lucian.  Icaromen,  c.  29),  seven 
dnchmae,  was  the  common  pay  for  a  histrio  for 
one  performance.  Several  emperors  found  it  nece»- 
saiy  to  restrict  the  practice  of  giving  immoderate 
sums  to  actors.  (Tacit  /.  o./  Suet  Tib,  34.)  The 
emperor  Af .  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  his- 
trionic arts,^  ordamed  that  every  actor  should  re- 
ceive five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  con- 
ducted theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the 
sum  often  aurei  (Jul.  (}apitol.  M.  Anton,  ell; 
compare  Schol.  ad  JuvenaL  viL  243.)  But  it  is 
not  clear  whether  in  this  regulation  the  payment 
for  one  or  more  performances  is  to  be  understood. 
These  sums  were  either  paid  by  those  who  en- 
gaged the  actors  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  or  from  the  fiscus.  (Lipsius,  JExcurs.  N,  ad 
TacU.  Annal,  i.)  Besides  their  regular  pay,  how- 
ever, skilful  histriones  received  from  the  people 
gold  and  silver  crowns  which  were  given  or  thrown 
to  them  upon  the  stage.  (Phaedr.  Fab,  v.  7.  36  ; 
Plin.  H,  AT.  xxi  3.)  [L.  S.] 

HODOPOEI  {^woiol\  public  officers  at 
Athens,  who  had  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (ol 
^uv  iinfiOirrraLt  Phot  Lesc,  s.  v.)  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  firagment  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Plut  Praeo,  PoL  c  15)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Aeschines  their  duties  were  discharged  by 
the  managers  of  the  Thcoric  -fund.  (Aesch.  c. 
Ofes.  p.  4 Id,  Reiske  ;  oomp.  Bockh,  Publ,  Earn,  of 
Atbau^  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 

HOLOSE'RICA  VESTIS.  [Sericum.] 

HOLOSPH  Y'RATON,     HOLOSPH  YRE'- 
LATA.     [Mallkus  ;  Mbtalla.] 

HOMOEI  (8/uoto<),  the  Equals,  were  those 
Spartans  who  possessed  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
snip,  and  are  opposed  to  the  6xofuloy«t^  or  those 
who  had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degrada- 
tion. (Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  z.  4.  s.  7,  HdUn,  iii. 
3.  §  5  ;  Arist  PoL  ii.  6.  §  21.)  This  distinction 
between  the  citizens  was  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  constitution,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Xenophon ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
makes  a  later  institution  applicable  to  an  early 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Homoei  {Pol,  v.  6.  §  1).  In  the  in- 
stitution ascribed  to  Lycuigus,  every  citizen  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  ;  but  as  in  course  of  time 
many  citizens  lost  their  lands  through  various 
causes,  they  were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  ex' 
penses  of  the  syssitia,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
possess  the  full  rights  of  Spartan  citizens.  Hence 
the  distinction  appears  to  nave  arisen  between  the 
8/iO(oi  and  diro/iictoycf,  the  former  being  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  contribute  to  the  syssitia,  the 
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latter  those  who  through  having  no  land  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  (Comp.  Arist  PoL  il  6.  §21,  ii. 
7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewise,  who  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  had  disgraced 
themseWes  by  any  base  act,  were  also  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  viro/t€(ovc5,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  requisite  landed  propwty  (Xen.  fU  Rep,  Lac 
z.  4.  s.  7  ;  Plut  IfuL  Lao.  21 ;  Teles,  ap.  Stob, 
Floril,  xL  p.  233)  ;  but  as  the  severity  of  the  an* 
cient  Spartan  manners  decayed,  the  possession  of 
property  became  the  chief  test  to  a  piaoe  amra^ 
the  Homoei  The  Homoei  were  the  ruling  chiss 
in  the  state,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  conferred  upon  tho 
Spartan  citizens.  They  filled  aU  the  public  ofiicea 
of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Ephoralt}*, 
and  they  probably  met  together  to  determine  upon 
public  afiairs  under  the  name  of  IvicAirroi  in  an 
assembly  of  their  own,  which  is  called  ^  tuKpk 
iKKKtifftOf  to  distinguish  it  from  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  Spartan  citizens.  (Hermann, 
Lekrif,  d,  Grieeh.  StaaUaUerih.  §47  ;  Id.  de  Corn- 
diiione  aique  Origine  eorum  qtd  Homoei  ap.  Laced, 
diceLcoUur,  Marbuig,  1832 ;  Schdmann,  Antiq, 
Jur.  Publ,  Graee  p.  11.9.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
HONORA'RIl  LUDI.  [Ludl] 
HONORA'RIUM.        [Advocatus;     Lbx 

ClNCIA.] 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.    [Edictitm.] 
HONO'RES.    Cicero  {Top.  c.  20)  speaks  of  the 

**'  honores   populi,**   and  Hotace  (Serm,  I  6.  5) 

speaks  of  the  populus 

^  qui  stultus  honores 
Sacpe  dat  indignis.** 

In  both  passages  the  word*  ^  honores  ^  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  "qualified  indi- 
viduals wero  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  Cicero  calls  the  quaestorship  **h(Mior** 
(see  also  Li  v.  vi.  39) ;  and  the  words  '^magistratus  ^* 
and  **honoKs**  are  sometimes  coupled  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honores  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  citizenship.  [Civita&j 
In  Sulla^B  proscription  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  28),  there 
was  a  clause  that  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
^'  petendorum  honorum  jure  prohiberentur.** 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  ^  Honor  municipalis*^  ia 
defined  to  be  ^  administiatio  reipublicae  cum  dig- 
nitatis gradu,  sive  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  eroga* 
tione  contingens.**  Munus  was  either  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  publicum  munus  .was  concerned 
about  administration  (tu  culminieiranda  repuUioa)^ 
and  was  attended  with  cost  (smi^us)  but  not 
with  rank  {dignUae),  ^  Honor  **  was  property  said 
"deferri,"  "dari;"  munus  was  said  "imponi." 
Cicero  {de  Or,  i.  45)  uses  the  phrase  **  honoribus 
et  reipublicae  muneribus  perfunctum,^*  to  signify, 
one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that  his  state 
can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  which  can 
be  required  firom  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held  a 
magistrattts  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  oflice  {^nagnificeniiatimo 
mttnere  aedilitatis  perfknduSy  Ci&  ad  Fam,  xi.  17X 
for  the  office  itself  was  the  honor.  Such  munera 
as  these  were  public  games  and  other  things  of 
the  kind.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  De  Munerilme  et  llo* 
norUmt,)  £0,  h.} 
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HOPLPTAB    (^AiTOi).      [Arha;   Exkr- 

CITV&] 

HOPLOMACHI.  [Oladiatorxs,  p.  575,  b.] 
HORA  {ll^\  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
b,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  gimeral  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  &  c  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers,  were  not 
used  in  the  afGurs  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  the  dirision  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered 
the  duration  of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
easy,  with  aocnracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours 
of  the  ancients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  hours  of  our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [Dikr 
and  HoROLooiUM.]  As  the  duration  of  the  natural 
day,  moreorer,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with 
the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his 
Handlmeh  der  Ckronohgie^  has  given  the  following 
approximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  45  b.  c,  which  was  the  first  after  the 
new  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar ;  the 
length  of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
principal  points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  suu. 

Day$  o/^  the  year,  T%eir  duratiom  m 

45  B.  a  equinocHtU  houre, 

Dec  23 8  houn  54  minutes. 


Feb.  6     . 
March  23 
May  9    . 
June  25 
August  10 
Sept  25 
Nov.  9  . 


9 

9* 

50 

12 

n 

0 

14 

99 

10 

15 

M 

6 

14 

99 

10 

12 

99 

0 

9 

•• 

50 

99 


99 


The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
houn  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
whiter  solstice,  with  the  houn  of  our  day. 
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Roman  Houn. 

Modem  Houn. 

Ist  hour 

;     4  o\;lock 

,  27  minutes 

0  seconds 

2d 

99 

.    5 

♦9 

42 

99 

30 

9f 

3rd 

99 

.     6 

99 

58 

99 

0 

99 

4th 

99 

.     8 

99 

13 

99 

80 

n 

5th 

99 

.     9 

99 

29 

99 

0 

99 

6th 

99 

.  10 

99 

44 

•9 

30 

M 

7th 

99 

.  12 

99 

0 

99 

0 

ft 

8th 

99 

.     1 

99 

15 

99 

SO 

t) 

9th 

99 

.     2 

99 

81 

99 

0 

99 

10th 

99 

.     8 

99 

46 

99 

30 

99 

nth 

99 

.    S 

99 

2 

99 

0 

99 

12th 

99 

.     6 

99 

17 

99 

80 

99 

Endofthedaj 

r    7 

99 

33 

99 

0 

99 
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Roman  Houn. 

Modem  Houn. 

1st  hour    , 

.    7c 

>*clock,  33  minutes 

0  seconds 

2d 

99 

8 

99 

17 

99 

30 

99 

8rd 

99 

.     9 

99 

2 

99 

0 

99 

4th 

99 

.     9 

99 

46 

99 

30 

99 

5th 

99 

.  10 

99 

31 

99 

0 

99 

6th 

99 

.  11 

99 

15 

99 

30 

99 

7th 

99 

.  12 

99 

0 

99 

0 

99 

8th 

99 

.  12 

99 

44 

99 

30 

99 

9th 

9» 

.    1 

9t 

29 

99 

0 

99 

lOlh 

» 

2 

f» 

IS 

M 

SO 

99 

HORL 

Roman  Houn,  Modem  Houn, 

11th  hour   .  2  o*clock,  58  minutea   0 

12th    „      .  8     ,,        42      ,,       SO 

End  of  the  day  4     ,,       27      m         0 


The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, tUI  a  very  late  period.  The  fint  calenda- 
rinm  in  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
calendariom  rusticnm  Famesianum.  (Ideler,  Hamd' 
hiu(h  der  Ckron.  ii  p.  139,  &c  ;  Oraev.  Tkotaur. 
Ant.  Ram.  viil) 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed, 
is  whether  in  such  exjuressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia,  hoia,  &&,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  anci«it  sun-dials  on  which 
the  houn  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  hpee  of  the  fint  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (iv.  8),  when 
describing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  houn 
of  the  day  were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of 
the  hours,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions 
prima,  altera,  tertia  hora,  &c,  mean  the  hour  which 
is  passing,  and  not  that  which  bos  already  ehipsed. 
(Becker,  Galtm^  vol.  L  p.  164,  &e.)         [L.  S.] 

HORCUS  {ZpUOS).      [JUSJURANDUM.] 

HORDKA'RIUMAES.  [ArbHordraridm.] 

HORI  (2(poi),were  stone  tablets  or  pillan  placed 
on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  epony* 
mus  in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made. 
( Uarpocrat  <.  v.  "Opos  and  "Aotuctop:  Pollux,  iii. 
85,  ix.  9.)  The  following  inscription  upon  an 
5por,  found  at  Achamae,  is  taken  from  Btfckh  (Cknp, 
Ineerip.  i.  p.  484): —  *Eirl  eco^pd<rrou  ttpxorrot, 
Spos  x^P^o^  rifiris  iyopuXofAinis  ^ayoaTpAr^ 
Ilaiav  (lei)  xx,  that  is,  8«rx<^W  8pax;uft>r.  It  ap- 
pean  that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phano- 
strotus,  but  that  the  purchase- money,  instead  of 
being  paid,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the 
archon  and  his  guardian  [Epitropus],  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothe- 
cate a  sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real 
property,  which  was  called  hToriftrifia  :  and  upon 
this  an  Bpos  was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
that  effect,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  is 
taken  from  an  Spos  found  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon (Bockh,  p.  485) :— 'O^s  x^^^  '^  oitcias^ 
htrortfirtfia  iraitl  op<pay^  Aioyeiropot  Ilpotfa- 
(Ktffiov).  (Compare  Isaeus,  Pkiloet.  hered  p.  141.) 
"Opoi  were  also  placed  upon  houses  and  lands  on 
account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  for  the  dowry 
of  his  wife  (Dera.  c  Spud.  p.  1029.  21),  and  also 
upon  the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to 
give  IIS  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received 
with  his  wife.     (Dem.  o.  Onetor,  ii.  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  tpoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates,  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.  (Plut  Sd.  15.) 

(Bockh,  PvbL  Econ.  of  Athens^  p.  129,  2nd  ed. 
Corp.  Inserip.  i.  p.  484  ;  Museum  Criticnm,  No. 
viil  p.  622 ;  Herald.  Obaerv.  ad  J.  A.  oi  R» 
p.  216;  Meiur,  ^tf.  iVoeess,  p.  506.) 
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HOROLO'OIUM  {&poK6ytw)  waa  the  name 
of  the  Tariout  instnunents  by  means  of  which  the 
ancimits  measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horol(^[ia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  v6\os  and  yyi&fiwp, 
Herodotus  (iL  109)  ascribes  their  invention  to  the 
Babylonians  ;  Phavorinos  (em.  Diog.  LaerL  iL  1. 
3  ;  compare  Suidu,  t.  v.  Tvwfutf  and  *Aya^lfwy- 
fyos)  to  Anaximander  ;  and  Pliny  {H,  N.  ii.  76) 
to  his  disciple  Anoximenes.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  wiXos  and  yvAiu»¥  as  two  distinct  instruments. 
Both,  howerer,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  eqiul 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sun-dial.  The  yvAfimv^ 
which  was  also  called  croix*io9^  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  ataif  or  pillar  standing  perpen- 
dicular, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  {ffKiaBripo¥\ 
■o  that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was 
measnred  by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on 
the  place  where  the  shadow  felL  (Hesych.  t.  v. 
Evrdirovt  ma  and  8a»8ciri«-o8of :  Pollux,  L  7*2.) 
The  gnomon  is  almost  without  exception  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Scivyoy  or  the  bath  ;  and 
the  time  for  the  former  was  towards  sunset,  or 
at  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  mea- 
sured ten  or  twelve  feet  (Aristoph.£!ci0^.  652,  with 
the  Schol. ;  Pollux,  ^e.  ;  Menander,  ap.Aihem,  ri. 

!>.  243  ;  Hesych. «.  v.  Acicdirovy  Srotxcibv.)  The 
ongest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some  cases  24 
feet,  so  that  at  ^  time  of  the  tutrwov  it  was  20 
feet  (Eubulides,  ap.  Atken,  i  p.  8.)  The  time 
for  bathing  was  when  the  gnomon  throw  a  shadow 
of  six  feet  (Lucinn,  CVkkkml  c.  17,  Sotnn,  ».  Oall, 
c  9.)  In  later  times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied 
to  any  kind  of  sun-dial,  especially  its  finger,  which 
threw  the  shadow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour. 
Even  the  clepsydra  is  sometimes  called  gnomon. 
(Athen.  ii  p.  42.) 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  rery  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  such  purposes 
as  aro  mentioned  above.  The  ir^Aot  or  ii\ioTp6- 
vior,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  sun-dial ;  but  it  appears,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.  (Aristoph.  €^,  PoIImc  ix.  5.)  It  con- 
sisted of  a  basin  (Acirayis),  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  perpendicular  staff  or  finger  {yy^fietv)  was 
erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  were 
mariced  by  lines.  ( Alciphron,  Epi^  in.  4 ;  Lncian, 
XMqa&.c.4.) 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  dep^ra 
(jcAcifr^Spa).  It  derived  its  name  from  KA-^srciy 
and  98«f»,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  con- 
sisted of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings 
(rffutrtiftara)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
water  contained  in  it  escaped*  as  it  were,  by 
stealth.  This  instrument  seems  as  first  to  have 
been  used  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
time  during  which  persons  were  allowed  to  speak 
in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  The  time  of  its 
invention  or  introduction  is  not  known  ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes  (see  Aaham.  653,  Vetp,  93 
and  827)  it  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use. 
Its  form  and  construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly 
£ram  a  paasage  of  Aristotle  {PrMenu  xvl  8).  The 
depsydm  was  a  hollow  globe,  probably  some- 
wIhU  flat  at  the  top  port,  whore  it  had  a  short 
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neck  {ahx6s\  like  that  of  a  bottle,  through  which 
the  water  was  poured  into  it  This  opening  might 
be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (vd/ua),  to  prevent 
the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom.  The  clepsy- 
dra which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was  probably  not 
of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  material,  but  of 
bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water  had 
escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athenian 
courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  orators 
firequently  use  the  term  SSvp  instead  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  {iy  r^  ifn^  Mori,  Deroosth.  i/« 
Oonm,  p.  274  ;  m  iyx^^pp  f^  ^^Pt  ^  L»oek  p. 
1094).  Aeschines  (e.  Ctesiph.  p.  587),  when  de- 
scribing the  order  in  which  the  several  parties 
were  idlowed  to  speak,  says-  that  the  first  water 
was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the  accused, 
and  the  third  to  the  judges.  An  especial  officer 
(6  iip*  SStfp)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for  tha 
purpose  of  watching  the  depsydra,  and  stopping  it 
when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  tha 
speaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes  {c.  l^/gph.  i,  p.  1103)  calls  out : 
frh  3i  ^irUa§c  r^  08«p.  The  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  a  speaker 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  in  a  ypeuft^  irapearp^a^ttas  the 
water  allowed  to  each  par^  amounted  to  eleven 
amphorae  (Aeschin.  de  Fait,  Leg.  §  126),  whereas 
in  trials  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only 
one  amphora  was  allowed.  (Demosth.  e.  Maoart, 
p.  1502.)  Those  actions  in  which  the  time  waa 
thus  measnred  to  the  speakers  are  called  by  Pollux 
(viii.  113)  Hkoi  irphs  CI8«p:  others  are  termed 
tUai  &Ptv  dSaTor,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were 
not  tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The 
only  instance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we 
know,  is  the  ypoup^  KOK^crtms  (Harpocrat  t.  «• 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  how- 
ever was,  properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but 
smaller  ones,  made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple 
structure,  were  undoubtediv  used  very  early  in 
families  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these 
ginss-clepsydrae  the  division  into  twelve  parts  must 
have  been  visible,  either  on  the  glass-globe  itself  or 
in  the  basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These 
instruments,  however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite 
correctly  all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker 
and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  water  (Athen.  iL  p.  42  ;  Plut 
Quaest.  NcUur.  c  7) ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  scRsons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  de- 
fects  the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when 
they  became  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken 
away  again.  (Aen.  Tact  c  22.)  Plato  is  said  to 
have  used  a  vvKrtpuf6v  i9po\6iyiov  in  the  shape  of  a 
Lirgc  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
structure.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingeni- 
ous invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  (about  1 35  B.  &).  It  is  called 
itpoXSytoy  t^peatKiKhvy  and  is  described  by  Vitni- 
vius  (ix.  9.;  compare  Athen.  /.  c).  -  Water  wai 
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IIORREA'RIL    [HoRRKUM.] 

HOKRfiUM  {StptToVf  (nTo^vXwcuw,  &To^in7) 
was,  aoeording  to  its  etymological  signification,  a 
place  in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were 
kept,  and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.  (Viig. 
Oeoiy.  I  49  ;  Tibull.  il  5.  84 ;  Horat  Carm.  i  1. 
7  ;  Cic  <ie  Leg.  Agr.  iL  83^)  During  the  empire 
the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place  destined 
for  the  safe  presp-rration  of  things  of  any  kind. 
Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  were  kept  (PHil  Epi^,  viil  18) ; 
to  cellars  Qunrta  ntUerroMoa,  horrea  vimaria^  Dig. 
18.  tit.].s.76);to  depots  for  merchandise,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions  (horreum  penarium^  Dig.  30.  tit 

9.  s.  3).  Seneca  {JEpiML  45)  even  calls  his  library 
a  horreum.  But  the  more  general  application  of 
the  word  horr.um  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit 
and  com  ;  and  as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be- 
sides the  horrea  subtenaneo,  or  cellars,  two  other 
kinds,  one  of  which  was  built  like  every  other 
house  upon  the  ground  ;  but  others  (horrea  penti- 
iia  or  eubli$nia)  were  erected  above  the  ground,  and 
rested  upcm  posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits 
kept  in  them  might  remain  dry.  (Colum.  zii.  50, 
I  6  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  6.  4.) 

From  about  the  year  140  after  Christ,  Rome  pos- 
sessed two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class 
consisted  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might 
deposit  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables  (Cod.  4.  tit  24.  s.  9),  for  which 
they  had  no  safe  place  in  their  own  houses.  This 
kind  of  public  horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  I.  tit  15.  s.  3), 
though  Lampridius  (Aieai.  Sev.  c.  89)  assigns  their 
institution  to  Alexander  Severus.  (Compare  Dig. 

10.  tit  4.  s.  5.)  The  officers  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  diese  establishments  were  called  hor- 
learii  The  second  and  more  important  class  of 
horrea,  which  may  be  termed  public  granaries,  were 
buildings  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  was 
constantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  seasons  uf  scarcity,  the  com  was  distri- 
buted among  the  poor,  or  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  first  idea  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (/«r  Sempronia 
/nune$iiaria)  ;  and  the  roins  of  the  great  granary 
(horrea  popuU  Romatu)  which  he  built  were  seen 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aven- 
tino  and  the  Monte  Testnceo.  (Appian,  de  BelL 
Ch.  i.  21  ;  Plut  a  Oracch,  6  ;  liiv.  £pU,  60  ; 
Veil  Pat  iL  6  ;  ac.  fn>  Settl.  24.) 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
eairied  turthw  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  sevwal  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  daring  the  empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  vr&ee  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders, «.  p.^  hmrea  Ani- 
eeti,  Vaiffunteii,  Seiani,  August!,  Domitiani,  &c 
The  manner  in  which  com  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  diifered  at  different  times. 
[Compw  Fruukntariab  Lbgbs.]  [L.  S.] 

HORTUS  (irihros),  garden.  1.  Grbbk.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very 
limited.  We  must  not  look  for  information  re- 
specting their  gardens  to  the  accounts  which  we 
find  in  Greek  writers  of  the  gardens  of  AlcinoUs, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  tret*  and  firuit  and  flowers, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  (Odyte,  vii.  112 — 130), 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides  (Hesiod.  Theop.  25), 
or  of  the  paradises  of  the  Persian  satraps,  whidi 
reiemUed  our  parks  (Xen.  Anab,  i  2.  §  7,  Ocoo- 1 
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aom.  iv.  26,  27  ;  Pint  AltA,  24)  ;  lor  the  fiimd 
gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the  taumner  in 
which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  writers 
shows  that  they  were  not  fisroiliar  with  anrthing 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In  fact  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste  for  land- 
scape beauties,  and  the  small  number  of  flowers 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded  but 
little  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  spocisl 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odcaiferons 
plants  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  vinos. 
(Soph.  Oft/.  CoLl6;  Xcn.  Anab.  v. 3.  §  12.)  Some, 
times  they  were  without  fruit  trees.     (Pwis.  i.  21. 

§9.) 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writere, 
in  which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  ititwovs 
cm68((s  (Aves,  v.  1066).  At  Athens  the  flowen 
most  cultivated  were  probably  thoee  used  for 
making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and  roses.  In 
the  timo  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable  climate 
of  Egypt  so  far,  that  a  succession  of  flowers  was 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  (Callixenus,  cp.  Alk. 
V.  p.  196.)  Longus  (Poet.  ii.  p.  36)  describes  a 
garden  containing  every  production  of  each  sea- 
son, **"  in  spring,  rosi'S,  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  vio- 
lets;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (ixP^*')« 
and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and  pome- 
granates and  myrtles.*^  That  the  Greek  idea  of 
horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets,  by  planting  them  aide 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions  (De  capienda  ea 
inimieU  lUil/tuie^  c.  10).  Becker  considen  this 
passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  more 
to  bo  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  garden. 
(Becker,  Cfuirik'es^  vol.  ii.  p.  403 — 406.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks, 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  limited 
flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured  to  over- 
come, by  arranging  the  materials  they  did  possess 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  eflect 
We  have  a  very  fiill  description  of  a  Roman  garden 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  Tuscan  villa.  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.)  In 
front  of  the  portiau  there  was  generally  a  ayafM, 
or  flat  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of 
different  shapes  by  borders  of  box.  There  were 
also  such  flower-bedd  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces, 
and  their  sloping  sides  planted  with  evergreens  or 
creepers.  The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman 
garden  were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the 
plane  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fiivourite,  planted 
in  reguku*  order ;  alleys  or  ^nlks  (ambmlaiumee) 
formed  by  closely  dipt  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  stataes,  p.vra- 
mids,  fountains,  and  summer-houses  (diaetae).  The 
tranks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (Plin.  Lci 
Cic  ad  Q.  F*  iii.  1, 2.)  In  one  respect  the  Roman 
taste  differed  roost  materially  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  in  their  fondness  for  the  are 
toptaria^  which  consisted  in  tying,  twisting,  or 
cutting  trees  and  shrabs  (especially  the  box)  into 
the  figures  of  animals,  ship%  letteiBi  &c.    The  im* 
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prTtanoe  attached  to  this  part  of  hoiticuIttiFO  'is 
proved  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers  (Plin.  //.  N,  zvL  33. 
i.  GO,  zzl  11.  8.  3d,  zxii.  22.  s.  34  ;  Martial,  iil 
19),  but  also  by  the  fact  that  topiariut  is  the  only 
name  used  in  good  Latin  writers  for  the  omar 
mental  gardener.  Cicero  {Parad.  v.  2)  mentions 
the  iopiarius  among  the  higher  doss  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  ffestoHo  and  kyf)podromu$.  The  ffutaUo  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  tike  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter. 
(Plin.  J^pitL  V.  6,  iL  17.)  The  kippodromus  (not, 
as  one  reading  gives  the  word  in  Pliny,  ^fpodro- 
mus)  was  a  plaM  for  running  or  horse  exercise,  in 
the  form  of  a  circus,  consisting  of  several  paths 
divided  by  hedges  of  box,  ornamented  with  topi- 
arian  work,  and  surrounded  by  laige  trees.  (Plin. 
I  e. ;  Martial,  xii.  60,  Ivil  23.) 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  eomparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  re> 
presented  ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cufl,  narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viii.  14,  68,  iv.  19,  xiiL  127).  They  were  used 
both  to  preserve  foreign  plants  and  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Columella  (zL  3. 
§§  51,  52)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  zix.  5.  s.  23)  speak 
of  forcing-houses  for  grapes,  melons,  &c  In  every 
garden  were  was  a  space  set  apart  for  vegetables 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  [Domus],  on  the  roofs,  and 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in  a 
town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c.,  and  the  simdl  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  v^ases.  A  beautiful 
example  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii. 
(Gell^  Pompeiana,  il  4.) 

An  oniamental  garden  was  also  called  viiicUmum 
(Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  8),  and  the  gardener  topiarim 
or  viridaHMs,  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
is  trilUau  <a  cukor  hortorum.  We  find  also  the 
■pedal  names  vxnitor,  oUtor,  The  word  koiiulanua 
is  4Nily  of  late  formation.  The  aquarius  had 
charge  of  the  fountains  both  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house.  (Becker,  GaUus^  vol.  i  p.  283, 
&&  ;  Bottiger^  Raeenustionen  xwr  Garten-Ktaut 
der  AUett.)  [P.  S.] 

HOSPES.    [HospiTiutf.] 

HOSPI'TIUM  (4fWa,  vpo^fyia).  Hospitality 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all 
nations  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation.  In  civilised  countries  the  necessity 
of  general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at 
a  time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on 
his  journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined 
for  his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  ^e  right  of 
hospitality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was  to 
some  degree  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
•zistence,  and  acquired  a  political  importance  which 
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it  has  Aever  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature, 
either  private  or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either 
established  between  individuals,  or  between  two 
states,  {^tlotpitium  privaium  and  Uoqntium  pubU" 
eum,  ^tfia  and  vpo^fvitt.) 

1.  Grxek.  In  ancient  Greece  the  stranger, 
as  such  (i^yos  and  hosiis)^  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  (Cic.  de  Of.  i.  12  ;  Ucrod.iz.  11  ;  Pint. 
ArisUd.  10);  but  whenever  he  appciired  among 
another  tribe  or  nation  without  any  sign  of  hostile 
intentions,  he  was  considered  not  only  as  one  who 
required  aid,  but  as  a  suppliant,  and  Zens  was  the 
protectii^  deity  of  strangers  and  suppliants.  (Zeirs 
\4fftos  and  UfHiffios :  Uom.  Od,  xiv.  57,  &c.  283, 
ix.  270,  xiiL  213,  viL  164:  compare  ApoUon. 
Aryomut,  a  1134  ;  Aelian.  V,  H,  iv.  1.)  This 
religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  belief 
that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god  in  dis- 
guise. {Odyss.  xvii.  484.)  On  his  arrival  there- 
fore, the  stranger,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he 
might  be,  was  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
everythixig  necessary  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  satisfy  his  immediate  wants.  The  host  did 
not  inquire  who  the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led 
him  to  his  house,  until  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  fulfilled.  During  his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred 
duty  of  his  host  to  protect  him  against  any  per- 
secution, even  if  he  belonged  to  a  politically  hostile 
race,  so  that  the  host^  house  was  a  perfect  asylum 
to  him.  On  his  departure  he  was  dismissed  with 
presents  and  good  wishes.  (Odyta,  iv.  37,  &c., 
Nitzch^s  note. )  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  host,  on  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
to  break  a  die  {iurrpdya^os)  in  two,  one  haU'of 
which  he  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half 
was  given  to  the  stranger  ;  and  when  at  any  fu- 
ture time  they  or  their  descendants  met,  they  had 
a  means  of  recognising  each  other,  and  the  hospi- 
table connection  was  renewed.  (SchoL  ad  Bur^. 
Med.  613.)  Hospitality  thus  not  only  existed 
between  the  persons  who  had  originally  formed  it, 
but  was  transferred  as  an  inheritance  from  fother 
to  son.  To  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a 
great  crime  and  act  of  impiety,  and  was  punished 
by  men  as  well  as  gods  {oUccu  KMco^tvtas^  Aelian, 
L  c ;  Paus.  vii.  25).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connections  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many 
towns,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis, 
and  others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable 
character  of  their  citizens.  (Herod,  vi  35  ;  Thucyd. 
iL  13  ;  Plato,  Criio,  p.  45,c.  ;  Stobaeus,  Floril^, 
tit.  zliv.  40,  &c.)  But  when  a  more  regnlar  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (voi'SoKCiOK,  Karary^iov^ 
KcerAkwrii\  in  which  such  strangen  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visitors  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors 
either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about  the 
temple.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  9  ;  Schol.  od  Pind. 
01.  xi.  51  and  55 :  compare  Plato,  de  Leg.  xii. 
p.  952 ;  Lucian,  Amor.  12 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  exercised  by 
private  individuals  on  such  festive  occasicms  pro- 
bably difTcrod  very  little  from  that  which  is  cui- 
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tomaiy  amonff  ounelves,  and  was  cbiefly  sliown 
towardi  frienda  or  penons  of  distinction  and  merit, 
whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house  wherein 
they  stayed.  (Xen.  Oeoon,  2.  5  ;  Plato,  PnOag. 
p.  315  ;  Becker, C//artJk/tfs,  toL  i.p.  134.)  In  the 
iiotzses  of  the  wealthier  Greeks  a  separate  part  (Aos- 
pitiwn  or  hotpitalia  and  ^tp&tfts)  with  a  separate 
entrance,  was  destined  for  the  reception  and  habi- 
tation of  strangers,  and  was  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  for  the  temporary  occupants. 
On  the  first  day  after  their  arriviU  they  were  gene- 
rally invited  to  the  table  of  their  host ;  but  after- 
wards their  provisions  (|^vm),  consisting  of  fowl, 
eggs,  and  fruit,  were  either  sent  to  them,  or  they 
had  to  purchase  them  themselves.  (Vitruv.  ri.  7. 
4  ;  Apul.  Afetom.  ii.  p.  19.) 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hos- 
pitium  priratum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing 
between  two  individuals  or  fiimilies  of  different 
states.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  hospitium  publicum  (vpo^cyfo,  sometimes 
simply  (eWa),  or  public  hospitality  which  existed 
between  two  states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the 
other.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  public  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  betwe<m 
the  Peisistratids  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  people 
of  Athens  had  no  share.  The  hospitium  publicum 
among  the  Greeks  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  hos- 
pitium privatum,  and  it  may  have  originated  in  two 
ways.  When  the  Greek  tribes  were  governed  by 
chieftains  or  kings,  the  private  hospitali^  existing 
between  the  ruling  families  of  two  tribes  may  have 
produced  similar  relations  between  their  subjects, 
which  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  the  new  republics  as  a 
kind  of  political  inheritance  of  former  times.  Or  a 
person  belonging  to  one  state  might  have  either 
extensive  connections  with  the  citizens  of  another 
state,  or  entertain  great  partiality  for  the  other 
state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive  all  those  who 
came  from  that  state  either  on  private  or  public 
business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in  his  own 
city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  the  state  to  which  he  offered  this  kind 
service  would  naturally  soon  recognise  and  reward 
him  fw  it.  When  two  states  established  public 
hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  forward  to 
act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  in  each  state  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  o£^  all  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  penons  who  were 
appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised  agents  of 
the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  called  wp6- 
{cyot,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily  ^0cAo- 
irp6^€yoi,  (Pollux,  iii  59  ;  compare  Tbucyd.  ii.  29 
with  Arnold's  note,  and  iii  70  with  Gdller's.) 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister- 
resident,  was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  parti- 
cular fSeunily.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus, 
it  either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside 
in  the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times,  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states. 
(Herod,  vi.  57.)  But  in  subsequent  times  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  for  we  find 
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that  at  Athens  the  fiunily  of  (Tallias  wen  the  pn> 
xeni  of  Sparta  (Xen.  HeUen,  v.  4.  §  22,  vi.  3.  §  4, 
&c.)  ;  at  Elis,  the  Elean  Xenias  (Pans.  iii.  &  §  2)  ; 
and  at  Argos,  the  Aigive  Alciphron.  (Thucyd.  v. 
59.)  A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  some- 
times also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostea, 
as  Clearchus  at  Byzantium.  (Xen.  Hdten,  L  1.  § 
35,  i  3.  §  15.) 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  GFreeks.  Thus  we  find 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athoiian,  as  proxenus  of  Syra- 
cuse at  Athens  (Diodor.  xiil  27),  and  Arthroius, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Zeleia. 
(Aeschin.  o.  Cle»ph,  p.  647:  compare  Plato,  dt 
Leg,  i.  p.  642.)  The  common  mode  of  appointing 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  by 
show  of  hands.  (  Ulpian,  ad  Demotth.  Mid.  p.  374.) 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive 
those  persons,  especially  ambassadors,  who  came 
from  the  state  which  he  represented  ;  to  procure  for 
them  the  admission  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  in 
the  theatre  (Pollux,  /.  c)  ;  to  act  as  the  patron  of 
the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
states  if  any  disputes  arose.  (Xen.  Hellan,  vi.  3.  § 
4.)  If  a  stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  pnxenns 
of  his  country  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.     (Demosth.  e.  OaUip.  p.  1237,  &.c) 

Regarding  the  honoiurs  and  privileges  which  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  firanchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides. 
(BSckh,  Corp.  IfucripL  n.  1691—93,  and  ii.  pu  79 ; 
Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  256  ;  Xen.  Helien.  u  1.  §  26.) 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges;  for  we  find  that  where 
this  right  was  granted,  it  was  done  by  an  especial 
document  (Bockh,/'fi^.£oo».p.  140.)  A  foreigner 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  country  as  proxenus 
of  Athens,  enjoyed  for  his  own  person  the  right  of 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  this 
city,  and  all  the  other  privileges  that  a  foreigner 
could  possess  without  becoming  a  real  Athenian 
citizen.  Among  these  privileges,  though  they  were 
not  necessarily  included  in  the  proxeny,  but  were 
granted  by  special  decrees,  we  may  mention,  1. 
EirtTo/iia,  which,  in  cases  when  it  was  granted 
by  the  more  powerful  state,  generally  became  mu- 
tual (Platner's  Prooest,  ii.  p.  73  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2. 
§19);  2.  The  right  to  acquire  property  at  Athens 
{fyterniris^  Ifurourif,  hnreuns)  ;  3,  The  exempti  n 
from  paying  taxes  {irdXtia  or  &rcX«a  krdyrtw^ 
Demosth.  c.  Leptm.  p.  475,  compare  p.  498)  ;  and 
4.  Inviolability  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Intcrip.  i.  p.  725.) 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  recaved  oU  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the  civic 
franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole  state  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences  could 
not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the  pri- 
vileged state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  da  Proaenia^ 
Beriin,  1822  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AWsrth.  vol.  i. 
p.  168,  &c.  ;  Hermann,  PoliU  Ant.  §  116.) 

2.  Roman.  The  hospitality  of  the  Romaiis  wa4» 
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ai  m  Greece,  either  hoimtiiiin  priyatnni,  or  pu'bliciiin. 
Private  hospitalitj  with  the  Koimms,  howerer, 
■eemi  to  have  heen  more  accnrately  and  legally 
defined  than  in  Oreeoe.  The  character  of  a  hospes, 
t.  «.  a  penon  connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of 
hospitidity,  was  deemed  eyen  more  sacred,  and  to 
haye  greater  claims  npon  the  host,  than  that  of  a 
person  connected  by  blood  or  affini^.  The  rdation 
of  a  hospes  to  his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  a  cliens.  (Gellius,  y.  IS.)  Ac- 
cording to  Massurius  Sabinus  (op.  Oeiluan,  L  0.),  a 
hospes  had  eren  higher  claims  than  a  diens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connection  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were  to  receive 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling  (Liv.  xlii. 
1),  and  to  protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  repre- 
sent him  as  his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
(Cie.  m  Q.  CaedU  Divm.  c.  20.)  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upon  his 
host  which  the  client  bad  on  hb  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependence  implied  in  the 
clienteia.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person  (Serv.  tui  Jen.  ix« 
360),  and  hallowed  by  religion  ;  for  Jupiter  hospi- 
talis  was  thought  to  watch  over  the  jus  hospitii,  as 
Zeus  zenios  did  with  the  Greeks  (Cic  c  Verr,  iv. 
22,  ad  Qm^  fruL  ii.  1%  pro  DwAar,  6X  and 
the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When  hospitality  was 
fonned,  the  two  friends  used  to  divide  between 
themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis  (Plaut  Poen,  y.  2. 87« 
&.C.),  by  which,  afterwards,  they  themselves  or  their 
descoidants — for  the  connection  was  hereditary  as 
in  Greece  —  might  recognise  one  another.  From 
an  expression  in  Plantus  ((ismn  ho$pUalem  ae  /esss- 
ram  nucum  /ero.  Pom.  v.  1.  25)  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  tessera  bore  the  image  of  Juniter 
hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when  thus  once  established, 
eould  not  be  dissolved  except  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration {remmtiatw,  Liv.  xxy.  18  ;  Cict  m  Verr» 
ii.  86),  and  in  this  case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was 
broken  to  pieces.  (Plaut  Cuts^  ii.  1. 27.)  Hos- 
pitality was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
discriminate manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality 
was  probably  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Italy. 
(Aelmo.  V,  II.  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  i  1.)  In  many  cases 
it  was  exercised  without  any  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  it  vras  deemed  an  honour- 
able duty  to  receive  distinguished  guests  into  the 
house.     (Cic.  tU  Qff,  iL  18,  pro  Aose.  Am,  6.) 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  yery  early  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy 
^L  d)  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the 
fint  direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  being  esta- 
blished between  Rome  and  another  d^,  is  after 
the  Gauls  had  departed  from  Rome,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
aervices  by  the  establishment  of  public  hospitality 
between  the  two  cities.  (Liv.  y.  50.)  The  public 
hospitality  after  the  war  with  the  (Huts  gave  to 
the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity  with  Rome,  that 
is,  the  civitas  without  the  sufiragium  and  the  ho- 
nores.  [Civitas  ;  Colonia.]  In  the  later  times  of 
the  republic  we  no  longer  find  public  hospitality  es- 
tablished between  Rome  and  a  foreign  state  ;  but  a 
lelatioii  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing  was 
introdnced  in  its  stead,  that  is^  towns  w^  raised 
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tothenuik  of  municipia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  thus 
obtained  the  civitas  without  the  sufFragituu  and  the 
honores  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
clienteia  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client-town.  But  the  custom 
of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. (Liv.  i  45,  y.  28,  xxxvii.  54.)  Whether 
such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the  same  duties  to* 
wards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek  proxenus,  ia 
uncertain ;  but  his  privileges  were  the  same  as 
those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  ho  had  the  civitas,  but 
not  the  suffragium  nor  the  honores.  Public  hos- 
pitality was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hereditary 
m  the  fiunily  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  (Died.  Sic.  xiv.  93.)  The  honour  of 
public  hospes  was  sometimes  also  confeired  upon  a 
distinguished  Roman  by  a  foreign  state.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Ituerip.  vol.  i.  n.  1331  ;  Cva.pro  BaJh.  18,  0. 
Verr.  iv.  65.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome^ 
voL  ii.  p.  58 ;  Walter,  Gueh.  de»  Rtm,  RedUSy  p.  54, 
&C. ;  GSttling,  Gt9fA.  der  Horn,  SUusUv.  p.  216, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

HO'STIA.  [Sacripicium.] 
HOSTIS.  [Hospitium  ;  Postuminxum.] 
HYACFNTHIA  ('Taicd^ia),  a  great  national 
festival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amydae  by 
the  Amyclaeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held : 
some  say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Car-* 
neian  Apollo,  others  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean 
hero,  Hyacinthtts:  a  third  and  more  probable 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean 
Apollo  and  Hyacinthus  together.  This  Amyclaean 
Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hyacinthus  was 
assimilated  in  later  times,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Dorians. 
(Mtiller,  Ordwm.  p.  327,  Dor,  ii.  8.  §  15.)  The 
festival  was  called  after  the  youthfiil  hero  Hyacin- 
thus, who  evidently  derived  his  name  ftom  the 
flower  hyacinth  (the  emblem  of  death  among  the 
ancient  Greeks),  and  whom  Apollo  accidentally 
struck  dead  with  a  quoit.  The  H^-acinthia  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  began  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatombeus  (the  Attic  Heca- 
tombaeon,  Hesych.  t.  v.  '£/caro/i^«^s :  Manso, 
Sparta^  iiL  2.  p.  201),  at  the  time  wheji  the  tender 
flowers  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  drooped 
their  languid  beads.  On  the  first  and  lajst  day  of 
the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  lamented. 
During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any  garlands 
at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only  cakes  and 
similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung  in  praise 
of  Apollo  ;  and  when  the  solenm  repasts  were  over, 
every  body  went  home  in  the  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  character  was 
foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of  Apollow  The 
second  day,  however,  was  wholly  spent  in  public 
rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amyclae  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  strangers  (Tor^Yvpts  hi^i6Xioyos  jccd 
^iCT^^T)),  and  boys  phived  the  cithara  or  sivog  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  celebrated  in 
anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  others, 
in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horK-race  in  the 
theatre.  This  horse-race  is  probably  the  kyAw 
mentioned  by  Stmbo  (vi  p.  278).  After  diis  race 
there  followed  a  numbtf  of  choruses  of  youths 
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conducted  bj  a  xopow^^  (Xen.  Agenl. "%  1 7),  in 
which  some  of  their  national   songs   (^vixc^pia 
vof^fuira)  were  sung.     During  the  songs  of  these 
choruses  dancers  performed  some  of  the  ancient 
and  simple  movements  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  fiate  and  the  song.     The  Spartan  and  Amy- 
claean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker-work  {xdvaBpa),  and  splendidly  adonicd, 
performed  a  beautiful  procession.   Numerous  sacri- 
fices  were  also  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  citizens 
kept  open  house  for  their  friends  and  relations ;  and 
even  slaves   were   allowed  to   enjoy  themselves. 
(Didymus,  ctp.  Athen,  iv.  p.  1 39.)     One  of  the  fa- 
vourite meals  on  this  occasion  was  called  Kowis^ 
and  is  described  by  Molpis  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  140) 
as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw  herbs,  broth, 
figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine.   Some  ancient 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyacintliia,  apply 
to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as  can  only  be 
used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for  instance, 
when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
Macrobins  {Saturn,  \.  1 1)  states  that  the  Amyclae- 
ans  wore  chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which 
can  only  be  true  if  it  bo  understood  of  the  second 
day.     The  incorrectness  of  these'  writers  is  how- 
ever in  some  degree  excused  by  the  fact,  that  the 
second  day  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive 
season,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Didy- 
mus, and  as  may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon 
{HeUen,  iv.  5.  §  1 1  ;  compare  Affnii,  2.  1 7),  who 
makes  the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia.   The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
festival  by  the  Amyclacans  and  Lacedaemonians 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even 
when  they  had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
always   returned   home  on  the  approach  of  the 
season  of  the  Hyacinthia,  that  they  might  not  bo 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  Hellen,  iv. 
5.  §  U  ;  Paus.  iii.  10.  §  1),  and  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  bo  able  to 
return  home  and  celebrate   the  national  festival 
(Paus.  iv.  19.  §  3) ;  and   that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  every 
year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Hyacinthia. 
(Thucyd.  v.  28.)  £L.  S.] 

HY'ALUS.    [ViTRUM.] 

HYBRE03GRAPHE(6«p«»J7PfMH)-  This 
action  was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  law  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to 
the  person,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (Si* 
cutrxpovpyks)  or  other  assaults  (8t^  vKiiy&v).  If 
the  ol!ence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
ways be  available  when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor 
of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant  was 
immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  was  forcibly 
violated :  and  this  protection  was  extended  to  all 
conditions  of  life,  whether  bond  or  free,  f  Dem.  a. 
MeUL  p.  629. 15.)  The  legal  representative  ( ic^pfot), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action. 
[BiAioN  DiKX.]  With  respect  to  common  as- 
saults, a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  allowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attack  was  a  free  person  (Aristot  Rhet.  ii.  24),  as 
the  essence  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though 
the  injury,  if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
recovei  damages  for  the  battery  (oucia),  or,  if 
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serious,  for  the  loss  of  his  services  [Blabka  Drki] 
in  a  private  lawsuit  (Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pu  326.) 
These  two  last-mentioned  actions  might  also  be  re- 
sorted to  by  a  free  citizen  when  similariy  outraged 
in  his  own  person,  if  he  were  more  desirous  of  ob- 
tainmg  compensation  for  the  wrong,  than  the  mere 
punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  m  the  public  prosecntioR 
accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plaintiff  A 
fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  forfeited  by  the 
prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing  kia  suitor  failing 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  causes  of  this  kind  less 
frequent,  and  partly  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  no  speeches  extant  up<m  this  subject 
If,  however,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  both 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  afforded  by  the  public 
action  was  prompt  and  efficient.  Besides  the  legi- 
timate protectors  of  women  and  children,  any 
Athenian  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  foil  frsn- 
chise  might  voluntett-  an  accusation :  the  declar- 
ation was  laid  before  the  thcsmothetae,  who,  ex- 
cept it  were  hindered  by  extraordinary  public  busi- 
ness, were  bound  not  to  defer  the  tnal  before  the 
Hcliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  severity  of  the 
sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or  death  ;  and  if 
the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was  encuted 
on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were  impoeed  upon  him 
he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days  for  its  payment, 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  fr^  person, 
he  was  imprisoned  till  the  claim  of  the  state  was 
liquidated.  (Dem.  L  &  ;  Aeschin.  e,  Thnarek,  p. 
41.)  [J.  S.  M.J 

HYDRA'LETA.  [Mola.] 
HYDRAULA  (dSpa^^iff),  an  eiganist.  Ac- 
cording to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  75 ; 
compare  Plin.  II,  N,  vii.  38),  the  first  wgaoist 
was  Ctasibius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  b.  c. 
200.  He  evidently  took  tJie  idea  of  his  oigan 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity  amoog  the 
Greeks.  His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of 
pipes  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  con- 
trived the  means  of  adapting  keys  with  leven 
(dyirwWiricoi),  and  with  perforated  sliders  (wcijuara), 
to  open  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  (yki*ffff6- 
KOfta),  a  supply  of  wind  being  obtained,  without 
intermission,  by  bellows,  in  which  the  presflmrs  of 
water  performed  the  same  part  which  is  fulfilled  in 
the  modem  organ  by  a  weight  On  this  account 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  called 
the  water-organ  (08pauAif,  Athen.  L  e.  ;  i^pavXt' 
Kh¥  hpyda^oy^  Hero,  SpiriL ;  hydravUoa  madtma, 
Vitruv.  X.  13  ;  Schneider,  ad  loo.;  Driebeig,  dM 
pneunu  Erfindtingen  d&r  Grieeken^  pp.  53---61 ; 
hpdrmduM,  Plin.  /f .  AT.  ix.  8  ;  Cie.  7\uo,  iil  18). 
Its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronze  (xoAjccti^  ipo^P** 
Jul.  Imp.  in  Brunck*s  Anal,  iL  403  ;  mgfst  aSna, 
Claud,  de  MalL  Tkeod,  Cont.  316),  and  paxtly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and  consequently  of 
its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  (Vitruv. 
/.ft),  so  that Tertullian  (de  Anima,  14)  describes 
it  with  reason  as  an  exceedingly  complicated  in- 
strument It  continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era:  in  the  year  826, a  water-organ 
was  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  church  of  Aquis- 
granum,  the  modem  Aiz-la-Chs^lle.  (Qaix* 
Munstcr-kirehe  m  Aadun^  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  proridsd 
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lor  tbem  by  the  emptron  aad  other  apulenl  per- 
soni.  Nero  »ai  very  curioiu  nbont  orgam,  both 
in  r^Kid  to  their  muiicBl  affect  and  their  mccha- 


vde,  and  &  num  ctanduifr  cm  the  other,  i^ho  may 
hare  been  Tic.oriout  ia  the  eihibitioni  of  the  cir- 
ou  or  the  omphithtatn.  It  ii  probable  that  Iheie 
medali  were  bestowed  npon  iuch  victors,  ftnd  that 
the  orjpui  vu  impretied  upon  them  on  v^coant  of 
iu  introduction  on  inch  occaBiaog.  (Ilaiercsmp,  de 
Niat.  amlorBiatU :  Rawhe,  La.  U»ie.  JieiKum. 
t-e.HfdrxnJiciai/iutntiiiaiiam.)  The  general  form 
of  iho  orpan  u  alio  clearly  eihibited  in  a  poem 
by  Publilina  Porphyriu  Opiatianiu,  deacribing  the 
initrmnent,  imd  compMed  at  renei  (o  conitnicled 
as  to  ihow  both  the  tower  part  irbich  contained 
the  bellovi,  the  wind-cbeit  vhich  lay  upon  it.  and 
oTcr  thii  the  nw  of  26  ni^  Thos  an  repro- 
■aled  hj  26  lines,  which  uicreua  in  length  each 
by  one  leUa,  until  the  laM  line  ii  tirice  oa  Ion); 
at  the  Gilt.  (_y/»nuiorf,  Fo^ae  lot.  Mitt,  nlil 
fp.i9t—i\S.)  fJ.Y.] 

HYDRAU'LICA        MA'CMINA.       [Hv- 

HYDRAULUS  [HvumAuiA.] 

HY'DRIA  (Hpia).     [SiTui*.] 

H  YDRI  APHO'HIA  (Mpu^opEa)  wai  Dneaf  the 
•Brrie**  which  aliena  diJTtinn)  reaiding  at  Athena 
bad  ta  perfnnn  lo  the  AlheDuuu  at  the  PmiatheDaea, 
and  bj  which  it  wita  probably  oolj  intended  to  im- 
jgnt  upon  than  the  recollection  that  thej  were 
mete  alieni  and  not  citiicna,  Thebydriaphoriav 
perfbrmed  only  by  the  wivw  of  alieni  {Pollui, 
S6)  ;  vfaereai  their  daughter*  had  on  the  lame 
m^on  10  perferm  the  (rnatri^opla  (lb*  carrying  of 
waiok)  to  the  Alhrnian  maideni,  and  their  hm- 
baikdj  tile  VKo^rrt^pia  (the  carrying  of  TeBaela, 
■ee  Aelian,  V.  H.  ri.  1,  wilh  Periioniiu  ;  Harpo- 
Dat.  I.  •.  ZiRi^^^ofw).  It  IB  clear  &Dm  thewonf' 
of  Aelian  that  ^eie  humiliating  aerrices  were  ni 
donanded  of  the  alioia  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  hi 
that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  (Pe- 
titiH,  Leg.  AU.  p.  9S.)  The  hydriaphoria  vaa 
the  cafiybiB  of  a  Tend  with  water  (M/kh,  Ari- 


I'anaUiaMU*.    (Campus  .     .  . 

c31.>  [L.B.] 

HYDROhiELI.    rriHim.] 

HTLO'RI  orHYLEO'EI  (6A-po;,iA:^po0.are 
nid  bj  Ueijdiin*  (t.  v.)  lo  have  bean  offieen  who 
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bad  (he  nperintendence  of  fureeU  (CAtiv  ^vKiiram; 
compare  tiuidat,  i.  v.).  Aristotle  {I'liit.  tL  6\ 
who  di*idca  all  public  ofGcen  into  lhr«e  cloHei 
{ifX'^t  in'l^tXrirai,  and  inrtipirai),  r«koni  tho 
iiKtipol  among  the  /iri>ieAirrij,  and  taji  that  by 
soma  they  van  called  i,ypi>r6iuit.  They  aeem  U 
kind  of  pdice  for  the  protection  of 


imilar  lo  the  Germ 


of  their  office,  or  the  Greek 
itats  where  it  eiiited,  are  rniknown.       [L,  8.J 

HYPAETHRUS.    [Tkuplum.] 

IIYPASPISTAE  (Inriurturrai).  [ExMOirtH 
p.  4Se,  b.J 

HYPE'RETES  (^P^i).  This  word  b  de- 
rived from  tpioaay  ipinjr,  and  there&iQ  origiually 
eignifiea  a  rower  1  but  in  later  linia  the  word  waa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  toldien  at  mariaea,  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  jKnona  who  performed 
any  •errice  in  a  reaseL  (Thucyd.  Ti.  81,  with 
Giaier'B  note  ;  Demoilh.  o.  Palyd.  pp.  1214, 1816, 
&Ci  Polyb.  T.  109.)  laaitillwideraeneeiinip- 
irvii  wa>  applied  to  any  penon  who  acted  aa  ^e 
aiaiatnnt  of  another,  and  performrd  manual  hibour 
for  him,  whether  in  aacred  or  probna  thingi  (Pol- 
lux, L  1,  16,  Tiii.  10),  whence  the  word  ii  aome- 
timea  uaed  oi  aynonymoua  with  alnve.  (Clitajthni, 
op.  Jlim.  vi.  p.  267  ;  compare  PoUux,  vii.  6.  2  ; 
Heaych.  <.  v.)  Hence  alao  the  name  irnipiriu  waa 
aomelimea  giren  to  lho««  men  by  whom  the  hopli- 
tae  were  accompanied  when  ihey  took  the  field, 
'  ^d  the  luggafre,  the  proTiaiona,  and 
.  (X«LCVm      
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The 
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At  Athens  the  name  Anj^^i,  or  the  abtlraet 
iWiipurla,  aeeiDs  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whola 
cisis  of  officers.  Arialotle  (/"dU.  vL  G)  dirideaall 
pabiie  oificeB  into  thm  claBsca,  V>^'>'  <>''  mngii- 
tiaciea,  h-i^^Aiiai  or  adminiilrationt,  and  trtipialai 
or  aervicea.  Now  all  public  officer!  at  Athens,  id 
aa  &r  aa  they  were  the  representatiTea  of  the 
people,  or  the  execuloti  of  iti  will,  were  appointed 
by  the  people  itself  or  by  the  tenats  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  soma  subaltern  military  offlcer^ 
we  ncTer  find  that  one  public  officer  w      '       ■  -   * 
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appointed  another  person  to  perfarm  the  lower  oi 
more  mechanical  parts  of  his  office,  could  not  laist 
him  to  the  rank,  of  a  public  officer,  hut  inerdf 
engaged  him  aa  a  servant  (fnnjp4njs\  and  .on  hti 
own  reapouaibility.  These  tw^pihai,  therefore, 
were  not  public  offlcen.  properly  speaking,  but 
only  in  ag  mr  as  they  took  a  part  in  the  fhnctiona 
of  mch  officers.  The  original  and  characterialie 
difference  between  them  and  real  public  officers 
was,  that  the  former  received  aalaries,  while  the 
latter  bad  none.  Amongtheiaii|>^uwereiTdiDned 
the  lower  claaaes  of  acribes  [OaAMMiTiuaj,  he- 
ralds, mcsaengera,  the  ministei*  of  the  Eleven,  and 
others.  This  class  of  peraons,  as  might  be  snp^ 
posed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  degree  of  estimation 
at  Athena  (Pollux,  vi.  31  >,  and  from  Aristotle 
(PoftC  iv.  12)  it  ia  clew  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  citiiena,  but  sometimea  alaves.  [L.  S.J 
IIYPEROON  (inp^ar).  [DoMoa,  p.  42S,a.] 
HYPOBOLES  GRAPHE  (iitrfoXS' 7(Wf*). 
Of  this  action  we  lam  &om  the  Lex  Rhet  that 
it  was  one  of  the  many  inatituticns  calculated  to 
preserve  the  parity  of  Attie  descent,  and  preferred 
against  persons  rnapeeted  of  having  been  snppod- 
I  titious  children.    If  this  hct  waa  catahlishcd  at  the 
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trial,  the  pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slayeiy, 
and  bis  property  confiscated.  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.  [Balneal,  p.  192,  b.] 
HYP0C0SMETAE(dinNciMr/<i7rca),freqaently 
occur  in  Athenian  inscriptions  of  tiie  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  assistants  of  the  Kofffoir^s,  who 
at  that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regalated 
the  exercises  of  the  Oymnasinm.  (Kmiise,  Gym- 
nastik  und  AgtrntHk^  toL  i.  p.  212,  &c.) 

HYPO'CRITES  ({froKptHis).    [Histrio.] 
HYPODE'MA  i^oH/M).    [Calcbus.] 
HYPOGE'UM.     [Funds,  p.  661,  a.] 
HYPOORAMMATEUS      {(nroypati,un^{is). 
[Orammatkus.] 
HYPO'GRAPHia     [PiCTURA,  No.  VL] 
I{YPOMErONES  (^o/icWcr).   [Howoxi]. 
HYPOMO'SIA   (^o/«Mr/a).     [Diabtktax  ; 

DiKB.] 

HYPO'NOMUS.      [EMI88ARXUM.] 

HYPORCHE'MA  ({nr6pxnf*a\  was  a  lively 
kind  of  mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs 
nsed  in  the  worship  of  ApoUo,  especially  among  the 
Dorians.  It  was  performed  by  men  and  women. 
(Athen.  xit.  p.  631.)  A  chorus  of  singers  at  the 
festiTals  of  Apollo  uraally  danced  around  the  altar, 
while  sevtral  other  persons  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  action  of  the  song  with  an  appropriate 
mimic  performance  (pnoftx^^^f^f^)'  The  hypor- 
chema  was  thus  a  Ijrric  dance,  and  often  passed 
into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenaeus 
(xir.  p^  630,  &c)  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of 
comedy.  It  bad,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Miiller,  like  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians, 
originated  in  Crete,  but  was  at  an  eariy  period  in- 
troduced in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to 
haye  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the  time 
of  Lucian.  (Athen.  i.  p.  15  ;  Lucian,  de  Saltat. 
16  ;  compare  Mtiller,  Dor,  ii.  8.  §  14.)  A  similar 
kind  of  duice  was  the  yiptofosy  which  Theseus  on 
his  return  from  Crete  was  said  to  have  performed 
in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in  tnis  island 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  {Thea.  21.)  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yfpeufovXxSs. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  was  performed  with  blows,  and 
with  various  tnmingB  and  windings  (^  ^^f^ 
wtptcXl^cu  icol  &rfX({ccs  fx^^'^Oy  '^^  ^'O*  ^^^  ^ 
be  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cretan 
]ab3rrinth.  When  the  chores  was  at  rest,  it  formed 
a  semicircle,  with  leaden  at  the  two  wings.  (Pol- 
lux, iv.  101.) 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  aooompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporohemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas :  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  danoe  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
oompanied.  The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative 
and  graphic  character.  (BSckh,  ds  Meir.  PituL 
p.  201,  &C.,  and  p.  270.)  These  characteristics 
must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (MUDer,  Hiti. 
of  Greek  Lit  L  p.  23,  Slc  ;  compare  with  p.  160, 
&c)  [L.  S.) 

HYPOSCE'NIUM.    [Theatrum.] 

HYPOTHE'CA.     [Pionus.] 

HYPOTHECA'RIA  ACTIO.    [Pionur.] 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM.  [Columna,  p. 
825.  a.] 

HYSPLENX  (»«nr\irye).    [Stadium.] 


JANUA, 


I.  J. 


JACULATO'RES.  [Exbrcitus,  p.  503,  a.] 

JA'CULUM.     [Hasta.] 

JA'NITOR.     [Janua.] 

JA'NUA  (^^'pa),  a  door.  Besides  being  appli- 
cable to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of 
a  house,  which  were  properly  called  oi^  (Isid. 
Oriff.xr.  7 1  Virg.  Am.  vi.48. 81),  this  term  more 
especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  the  house, 
t.  «.  the  front  or.street  door,  which  was  also  called 
atUicum  ( Festus,  s.  v.),  and  in  Greek  ^^  o^Ac/os, 
cA\tia,  w?doSy  cA\ia  {Od.  xxiii.  19  ;  Pmd.  Nenu 
i.  19  ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mein. ;  Harpocntion, 
9.  V. ;  Theophr.  Oar,  18 ;  Theocrit.  xv.  43  ; 
Chant  L  2  ;  Herodian,  ii.  1).  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  commonly  had  a  back-door,  called  potH- 
cum^  postioa,  or  pokictUa  (Festus,  ».  v. ;  Hor.  Epist. 
i.  5.  31  ;  Plant.  Mail.  m.  3.  27  ;  Sueton.  Clamd, 
18),  and  in  Greek  wapdBvpa  dim,  wapaBvpiay, 
Cicero  (pod.  Red.  6)  also  calls  it  peemJothyron^ 
^  the  taiae  door,**  in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the 
front  door;  and,  because  it  often  led  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  (Plant.  Stick.  iiL  1. 40—44), 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (miiraCa,  HeimifK  <g9. 
Atken.  XV.  6). 

The  door- way,  when  complete,  consisted  of  four 
indispensable  parts,  the  tlireshold,  or  sill ;  the 
lintel  ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (Ummy  /9i}A^t,  oSSos)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  supentitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot  On 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper^ 
afier  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step, 
would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the  thzeshofd 
alsa  (Vitruv.  iii.  4.)  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  woodcut,  p.  97. 

The  lintel  (juffitmmtiim^  Cat  de  Re  Rmt.  14  ; 
mperdUumy  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  also  called  Umem 
(Juv.  vi.  227),  and  more  specifically  Umm  wpenon^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called 
Umm  in/eruM.  (Plant  Mere.  v.  1.  1.)  Being  de- 
signed to  support  a  superincumbent  weight,  it  waa 
generallv  a  single  piece,  either  of  wood  or  stone. 
Hence  those  lintels,  which  still  remain  in  audent 
buildings,  astonish  us  by  their  great  length.  In 
large  and  splendid  edifices  the  jambs  or  door^poats 
(poitat,  oraBiun)  were  made  to  converge  toirarda 
the  top,  according  to  certain  rules,  which  are  givea 
by  Vitravius  (/.  e.).  In  describing  the  oanstrue* 
tion  of  temples  he  calls  them  tml^iagmmia^  the 
propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  241,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  Thia 
plan  may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritua 
means  by  the  koUow  door-posts  (trrad/Aa  icoiXa 
^pdenf^  IdylL  xxiv.  15).  In  the  Augustan  age 
it  was  fiishionable  to  inlay  the  potts  with  tortoise- 
shell.  (Viig.  Gtorg.  iL  463.)  Although  the  jamb 
was  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  loigth  of  Uie 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  sinp:le  stone  even  in  the 
largest  edifices.  A  very  striking  effect  was  pro- 
duoed  by  the  height  of  these  door-ways,  as  well  aa 
by  their  costly  decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and 
tasteful  proportions. 

The  door  in  the  firont  of  a  temple,  as  it  readied 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshimiaa  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  diTinity, 


JANUA. 

am  to  ulsMTC  At  littt  pafonDcd  baton  iL     At 

tha  whole  light  of  thfl  biiildiDg  mi  conunonly  a 

nitted  Ihresfh  (hs  rnns  apertun.     ThcH  cirenm- 

\a  acmmpuiying  wood- 
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■tuice*  ue  lilnMnted  in  t) 

cut,  (hoTOig  tlw  front  of  a  i 


(Mob.  MaO.  roL  ili.  Tab. 
i^nuMmiK,  whii:h  hw  been 

.,    'dwi 

ic  JuhIm  (oHlapagnieiUi 
VitroT.  iT.  S.  S  1 ),  implifl.,  Hal  Iha  doon  opeLed  ir,: 
wardi.  Thii  ii  clndj  leen  in  the  nme  woodcut, 
■ind  ii  found  to  be  ths  conilniclioa  of  nil  uicicnl 
bnildingi  *l  Pompeii  uid  other  place*.  Id  hric 
of  tfane  buildinga,  u  Eir  esunple,  in  that  olied 
"  tha  honaa  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  miublB 
thrabold  riiea  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door  (Qel1-i  Pon^Kiama,  2nd  Ser.  Tol.  I 
p^  144),  ao  that  the  door  wai  in  CTeiyport  behind 
the  door-oae.  After  the  time  of  Hipptai  the 
■tnet'doon  veie  not  permitted  to  open  outwardly 
«t  Athena  (Becker,  CAarLife«,      ''  '""  -""> 


0  open 


cominff  in,  and  trirwiffaa9tu  or  i^?jt6iTSVT6tu  t 


In  I 


ivilege  ill 


t  apecial  nnvi] 
IT  of  M.  Valeriua  Publicola.  (Schneid 
..  iT.  B.  §  6.) 

:  lintel  of  Iba  oUong  door-caae  woa  in  all 
and  q>lendid  bnildinga,   auch  aa  the  grent 


onl;.     Ai   thii 


ahown  in  Che  baa-relicf  above  introdnetd,: 
docr-wBj,  TiL,  that  of  tha  temple  of  llercnlei  at 
Cnra,  ii  here  added.  Above  the  lintel  ia  an  archi- 
trave with  >  Latin  inicription  upon  it,  and  above 
thii  ■  projecling  cornice  aupported  on  eacb  aide  b; 
■  coniole,  which  reachea  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  (c»rw«  nmwo, 
Vilniv.  iv.  8.gl)  coincided  in  height  with  the  topa 
of  the  otpitkla  of  the  oduinna  of  the  pronaoa,  as 
thai  the  doot-wav,  with  ita  luperatmctur^  wu 
euctl;  aqind  in  height  to  the  cidumu  and  the 


II.     Thia  nipenlntction  wbj  the  liypertiyrmm 
itniviua  (L  c),  and  of   the  Greek  architecta 
whom  hafdlowed.    Theneit woodculahDwaniieof 
the  two  conaoiea  which  lupport  the  cornice  of  a  bMU- 
tiful  Ionic  dow-wa;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa 
at  Athena.    In  the  inacription  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  temple,  which  ta  now  in  the  Elgin  col- 
'  --'a  of  the  Britiih  Muaeom,    the  object  bera 
sted    ia    called    ojj    vy    ttttpSifif.     Other 
OrBeh  namea  for  it,  naed  by  Vitmiiua  (iv,  8.  g  i\ 
oarotii  and  ohcdm,  literally  a  "  ■tda-ear^'  and 
elbow."     The  uaa  of  conaoiea,  or  Iruaaea,  in 
aituation  wai  characteriitlc  of  the  Ionic  atyla 
lihiteenire,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doiia 
I    to  be  obwirved  that  Hamar  {Od.  viL  90), 
Heaiod  {Seat.  371),  and   Herodalui  (i.  179),  hm 
the  term  ^dpeupcr,  or  ita  diminutiva  innfBipmr, 
to  include  the  lintel     Upon  tome  part  of  the  hypo-. 
thyrum  there  waa  often  an  inacription,  recording 
''"    'ate  and  ocouion  of  the  erection,  aa  in  tha 
if  the  temple  of  Hercntea  above  repreaeiited, 
e  merely  ezpreiaing  a  moral  aentiment,  like 
ilebiated  "  Know  thyaelf"  upon  the  templa  at 
Delphi. 

Tha  door  ilaclf  wnt  called  jWti  or  inliB,  and  in 
reek  ira»C(,  nAiirbu,  or  Uptrpm.     Theaa  woida 
«  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  becanaa  tha  door- 
ay  of  every  building  of  the  leut  importauc*  con- 
tained two   doori  folding  tngetber,    aa  in  all  the 
itancca  alrciidy  referred  to.     When  fbria  ia  naed 
the  aimrnlar,  we  may  obaerve  that  it  denotea  ona 
of  tbe  folding-doora  only,  aa  b  the  phiaaa  firit 
tnpuit,  which  occur*  repeatedly  in   Ptantua,  and 
ibei  the  creakhig  of  a  aingle  valre,  opened 
and  taming  on  ita  pivota.    Even  the  internal 
of  houaea  were  bivalve  (Ocll'a  /"onpaicuM, 
2nd  Ser.  vol  i.   p.  166)  ;  henoe  we  read  of  **  the 
folding-doora  of  a  bed-cbamba"  (fbra  euticali, 
"     -  Jag.  62;  Q.  Curt.T.  fi  j  iruUd  fJlpa,»ai, 
.   Od.  uiii.  43  ;   wiXat  SirAo^    Soph.  Old. 
lyr.  1261 ).     But  in  every  caaa  each  of  tfaa  two 
valvea  waa  wide  enough  to  allow  peraona  to  paa* 
through  without   opening    the   other  Talre  alaoa 


Enn  each  r*lre  wu  Kmetiiiie*  double,  lo  ai  to 
fold  like  our  window-ihutMn  (iliiplteu  eompiita- 
6iftmie,  Iiid.  (Mg.  xr.  7).  The  mode  of  attach- 
ing doon  to  the  door-way  ii  eiplaJDcd  luider  the 


The  nmainir 
ill  of  maible  oi 


loce  made  of  wood, 

imon  material,  hate 
ihed.  The  dooi  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii  (Hoioii, 
ei  dt  Ponipii,  vol.  i.  pi  lii.  fig.  4)  ii  made 
(ingle  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivotm, 


netol.  It  i>  3  feel 


»lhe  I 


appcanuce  of  a  comt 
it  wu  {Mtened  hj  a  lock,  Ci 
The  beaatifull;  wnnght  t 
and  other  eattem  countric 
made  either  to  tum  on  pivot 
in  grooTei,     Doon 


atide  liden 


CHerod.  i.lrSi  Plin.  H.  A-, 
in  It.  7.)  The  doort  of  a  luppoaed  temple  of 
Remna,  (till  eiiating  al  Rome,  and  dow  occupied 
ai  a  Chiiitian  church,  are  of  thu  materinL  Mr. 
Dotuldiofi  {CoUecHoa  of  Daor-aat/t  from  Jncifnl 
Bkildagi,  hondoa,  1S33,  pl.2])  hai  repreKDIed 
them  filling  np  the  lower  part  of  the  door-way  of 
the  temple  at  Cnm,  M  ihowii  in  the  lait  woodciit, 
which  is  taken  jrem  him.  The  four  paneli  arc 
■urrpunded  by  rowi  of  imall  cirelea,  marking  iha 
•poU  on  which  were  fixed  rotettea  or  boaiea,  aiini- 
larta  thew  which  are  deacribed  and  figured  in  Iha 
article  Bt7LL^  and  which  aerred  both  lo  ilrengthcn 
aDd  to  adom  the  docn.  The  Icavet  of  the  doon 
were  lometimei  oierliid  with  gold,  which  wai  so 
Eutem  practice,  ai  we  mo  from  the  doon  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jenuaiem  (l  Kimgt,  tL  32 — 
83)  1  at  other  timn  thtn^  wen  enriched  with  ihe 
moateiqaiiilecarrbig.  (Oiid.  AMniL  705  i  Vira. 
GeD^.iii.26,..l«.ri.20— 33.)  ThoK in  the  tanple 
of  Minerra,  «l  Syiacuae,  are  laid  by  Cicero  {  Verr. 
IT.  S6)  to  hare  exceeded  all  othen  in  the  cunoua 
and  beaatiful  woikmanthip  executed  upon  them  in 
goid  and  irorf.  *^  It  14  incredible,*^  laya  h^  **  hnw 
many  Greekl  hare  left  writing!  deacriptive  of  the 
elef(ance  of  Iheaa  Tuliea."  One  of  the  omamenti 
arai  "  a  moil  besutifiil  Gorgoo'i  head  with  treuci 
of  inalcea,"  probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
panel.      In   addition  lo   the  aculpturei  upon  the 

times  placed  beiide  ihem,  probably  at  the  baae  of 
the  anlepagmenta,  ai  in  the  ma^ificent  temple  of 
Jano  io  Samoa.  (Cic  Vlrr.  I  23.)  In  the 
fancied  paLice  of  Alcinooi  {Od.  vii.  83—94)  the 
door-caie,  which  wot  of  tiller  with  a  tbreihold  of 
broaie,  included  folding  doort  oFj^ld  ;  whilat  dogi, 
wrought  in  gold  and  tiker,  guarded  the  appmach, 
probably  diipoaed  like  the  arenue  of  iphiniei  be- 
fore an  Ejn'plian  temple.  A3  luiury  advanced 
among  the  Roniaiii  metal  took  the  plafe  of  wood, 

the  Quaeitor  Sp.  Caniliui  reproved  Camlllut  for 
having  hii  chamber  doon  covered  with  bronze 
(aenla  aitia,  Plin.  L  c). 

A  lallice-work  ii  to  be  obaerrcd  aboie  the 
broDia  doon  in  the  lait  woodcut,  Mr.  Donnldson 
having  introduced  it  on  the  authorily  mare  eape- 
cially  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  door-way  ii  filled  with  a  window  nich 
|ti  that  here  repreaealed.  Vilnniui  (iv.  6.  §  i)caU> 


JANUA. 
il  the  ijipaitnim,  and  hli  language  implia  that  it 
na  commonly  naed  in  lemplei^ 

The  folding-doota  exhibited  in  the  laat  wooden  I, 
initead  of  a  rebate  inch  aa  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bnnie  ^ulaater  itanding  iu  the  middle  of  the 
door-way,  «o  ai  lo  cover  the  joining  of  the  valvri. 
The  lalteningiof  the  door  (c/wiifni.  Orii.  Ai*Br. 
i.  6.  I7i  olum)  commonly  coniisted  in  a  botl 
IpeauluM  ;  fuivJoAof,  iiiiTa;c(£(,  nKfiSfow,  An. 
■AfVt  Soph.  Ofd.  Tyr.  1262,  1287,  1231] 
pUced  at  the  biue  of  each  farit,  au  a*  to  »£-  ''    ' 


^mg  pnil 


.e  till  u 


(nrf^fc*.  Soph.  Otd.  Tyr.  1261 
Pompeian  d«or>wayi  >how  two  hole*  correapoiMi- 
ing  lo  the  holU  of  the  two  forci  (Oetl,  PrmfriaM, 
2nd  Scr.  vol.  i,  p.  167)  ;  and  they  agree  wilt 
numeroui  puugea  which  mention  in  the  plunl 
number  "the  bolla,'  or,"  both  the  bollj  "  of  a  door. 
(Plant  ^a/ii/.i,  2.  2^Can.\.  2.  60—70  ;  Soph, 
ttot.  J  Callim.  «.;<po;/.  6.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  ahowi  an  ■Kdent  bolt 
pmerred  in  Ihe  Muieum  at  Naplea.  (Muoit, 
Smuie  Pompfi,  vol.  I  part. 2.  pi.  vii) 


By  nlghl,  the  front-door  of  the  home  wii  further 


wooden 


(jem,  npagula,  nox^i)  placed  acmv  it, 
and  interied  inut  lockeu,  on  each  lide  of  the  door- 
way. (Fcilua,  to.  AdMren;  Ovid.  Altar.  I  B. 
24^-SB.)  Hence  it  wai  neceuary  to  remove  the 
)aT  irhv  fioxf'i'r  wapiif-tpiif,  iraiux>-''"'',  Enrip. 
Mtd.  1300)  in  order  to  open  the  door  <rsKrarc). 
(Theophiast.  Char.  18]  Plutarch,  Pelop.  J>.  BIT, 
ed.  Steph.  {  Plant.  Ojt.  iiL  18  1  Ovid.  MA  v.  12a) 

manner  (Heliodor.  vi.  p,  281,  ed.  Comm. ;  ci.4iTrfi 
oLatTuiU  foribuf^  ApuL  Mel.  ix.) ;  and  here  aluo, 
in  cnae  of  need,  the  bar  wai  employed  a>  a  further 
■ecurily  in  addition  to  the  two  bolti  (icA^Bfia  m^- 
rtpaimmi  tiix*""!,  Eurip.  OrHt.  1546,  I36B, 
IpL  AaL  345,  Aidrvm.  9S2).  To  ^lin  the 
door  with  Ihe  h«lt  waijiunuH  jietiulum  oUtrt,  with 
the  bar  jomoai  clmrart  (Ter.  £h.  iiL  5.  £&,  iv. 
6.  26,  Hea«l.  ii.  3.  37).  At  Athena  ■  jealoui 
t.  _i.__i  -  -|(iin,e«  even  proceeded  lo»«l  the  dont 
leu*!   apartment      (Ariatoph.   nan. 
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422  ;  Menand.  p.  185,  ed.  Mein.)  The  door  of  a 
bed-chamber  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtaizi 
[Vslum]. 

In  the  Odyney  (L  442,  !▼.  802,  xsd.  6,  46— 
50)  we  find  mention  of  a  contrlTance  for  bolting  or 
imbolting  a  door  from  the  ontside,  which  consisted 
in  a  leathern  thong  (ifids)  inserted  through  a  bole 
in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop,  ring,  or  hook 
(ttXtit^  K\fiis%  which  was  the  origin  of  keys,  capa^ 
ble  of  hiying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to  move  it  in 
the  manner  required.  The  bolt  by  the  progress  of 
improrement  was  transformed  into  a  lock,  and  the 
keys  fonnd  at  Herculaneom  and  Pompeii  and 
those  attached  to  rings  (Gorlaei,  Daefylioth.  42, 
205 — 209)  prove,  that  among  the  polished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  art  of  the  locksmith  {KKttBoiroihs) 
approached  very  nearly  to  its  present  state.  (AchllL 
Tat  ii.  19.) 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  rmg  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  iwurita- 
ariip,  Herodotus  (vL  91)  tells  a  story  of  a  captive 
who  having  escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to 
the  rings  on  the  doon  with  both  his  hands.  This 
appendage  to  the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt 
and  very  handsome,  was  also  called,  on  account  of 
its  form,  Kpiitos  and  icopt^yq,  i  e.  a  '^  circle  **  or 
"  crown  "  (Hom.  Od.  L  441,  vii.  90)  ;  and,  be- 
cause it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  Itirrpov  (Harpocrat,  s.  o. ;  Xen.  HeUen.  vi. 
4.  §  36).  The  term  K6poi,  "*  a  crow ''  (Brunck, 
AnaL  iiL  168),  probably  denoted  a  knocker  more 
nearly  ^proaching  the  form  of  that  bird,  or  per- 
haps of  its  neck  and  head.  The  lowest  figure  in 
the  last  woodcut  shows  a  richly  ornamented  epi- 
spaster,  from  the  collection  at  Naples.  That  with 
a  lion^s  head  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing the  dooiB  of  a  temple,  in  the  collection  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  The  third  figura  ia  from 
the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private  house 
of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
cJled  vestibuUm  (laid.  Orig.  zv.  7  ;  Plant.  Moml 
iiL  2.  132  ;  GelL  xvi  5)  and  irp6evpoy  (Vitruv. 
vl  7.  5 ;  Hom.  Od,  zviil  10—100 ;  Herod,  iii.  35, 
140).  It  was  provided  with  seats  (Herod.  vL  35). 
It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch  [Camera], 
which  was  supported  by  two  pillars  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Am,  ii.  469)  ;  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
Bcolptures  (Viig.  Aen,  viL  181  ;  Juv.  vii.  126). 
Here  persons  waited,  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
(GelL  iv.  1.)  In  the  vestibule  was  placed  the 
domestic  altar  [Aba].  The  Athenians  also 
planted  a  laurel  in  the  same  situation,  beside  a 
figure  designed  to  represent  Apollo  (Aristoph. 
Tkutt^  496  ;  Plant  Merc,  iv.  1.  11,  12)  ;  and 
statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  fi^uent  (Thu- 
cyd.  vL  27),  being  erected  there  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thie£  (SchoL  ad  Aria- 
ioph,Plut.  1155.) 

The  DoNAAiA  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Antax,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples  (Virg. 
Aen,  UL  287,  v.  360  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  iiL  1.  34  ;  Hor. 
Girm,  iv.  15.  8,  EpuL  L  1.  5,  L  18,  56  ;  Pers. 
SaL  vL  45  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  4),  as  well  as  of 
palaces,  which  in  ancioit  times  partook  of  the 
•anctity  of  temples.  (Virg.  Aen,  ii.  503,  vii.  183.) 
Victors  in  the  games  suspended  Uieir  crowns  at 
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the  door  of  a  temple.  (Pind.  Nem.  v.  53.)  In 
like  manner  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  t^tken 
in  battle.  (Festus,  s.  v,  Retignare  ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxrv.  2.)  Stages  horns  and  boards  tusks  were  on 
the  same  principle  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of 
the  temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  indivi- 
duals who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chaoe. 
Owls  and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon 
the  doora  as  in  modem  times.  (Pallad.  <2s  Ra  RutL 
L  35.)  Also  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  temples  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  public  thanksgiving,  being  composed  in 
each  case  of  productions  suited  to  the  particular 
divinity  whom  diey  were  intended  to  honour.  In 
this  manner  the  corona  apicea  was  suspended  in 
honour  of  Ores  (Tib.  i.  1.  21  ;  see  also  Viig. 
Cirisy  95 — 98).  Laurel  was  so  used  in  token  of 
victory,  especially  at  Rome  (Ovid.  MeL  L  562), 
where  it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Corona 
CiviCA  on  the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace.  (Ovid. 
rm^.iiL  1,35—49;  Plin. ^.  AT.  xv.  39  ;  lamvaHt 
/oribiu^  Sen.  ConsoL  ad  Po^.  35  ;  VaL  Max.  ii. 
8.  §  7.)  The  doors  of  private  houses  were  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  way,  and  with  different  plants 
according  to  the  occasion.  More  especially,  in  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage  either  laurel  or  myrtle  was . 
placed  about  the  door  of  the  bridegroom.  (Juv.  vL 
79,  228 ;  Claud,  de  Nupt.  Hon,  et  Mar.  208.) 
Catullus,  in  describing  an  imaginary  marriage,  sup- 
poses the  whole  vestibulum  to  have  been  tastefully 
overarched  with  the  branches  of  trees.  {EpWtaL 
Pd,  ct  TheL  278—293.)  The  birth  of  a  child 
was  also  announced  by  a  chalet  upon  the  door 
(Juv.  ix.  84),  and  a  death  was  indicated  by  cy- 
presses, probably  in  pots,  placed  in  the  vestibulum. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  60  ;  Serv.  in  Virg,  Aeu,  iiL  64.) 
In  addition  to  trees,  branches,  garUmds,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  sometimes  dis- 
played lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  xii.  92.)  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  one  of  his 
femily-  (Pind.  Ncm.  L  19,  20,  Jsth.  viL  3.) 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house 
without  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  by  shouting  ;  the  Athenians  and 
all  other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  de- 
scribed, but  more  commraily  by  rapping  with  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  (k/w^civ,  ic^irrcii',  Becker, 
Charik,  vol  L  pp.  230—234;  Plat  Protag,  pp.  15J, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  a 
porter  (Janitor,  custot^  dvpofp6s)  was  always  in  at- 
tendance to  open  the  door.  (Tibull.  i.  1.  56.)  Ha 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave  (Plat  L  c;), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post  (Ovid.  Amor,  L  6  ; 
Sueton.  d9  Gar,  Khet,  3.)  To  assist  him  in  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near 
it,  being  also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  (Theo- 
crit  XV.  43  ;  ApoUodor.  ap,  A  then.  L  4  ;  Aristoph. 
T%e$m.  423,  Lgsisi.  1217  ;  Tibull.  iL  4.  32—36)  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Caoe 
Ckinem,  c^Ao^oD  r^y  k^vo,  was  sometimes  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oc- 
curs in  *^  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  **  at  Pompeii, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce 
dog,  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement  (Geira 
Pomp.  2nd  Ser.  vol  i.  pp.  142,   145.)     Instead 
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of  thiB  hanh  admonitioD,  some  walls  or  pavements 
exhibited  the  more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Plat  CAariR.  p.  94,  ed.  Heindorf.)  The  appro- 
priate names  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately behind  the  door  (dv/H^v,  Soph.  Oed.  T^r. 
1242,  BlecL  328),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
apartment ;  it  corresponded  ta  the  hall  or  lobby  of 
oar  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a 
small  room  for  the  porter  (eella,  or  cdbdajcaatorit^ 
Saeton.  Ttfetf.  16  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  13  ; 
bvfK0pHov,  Pollux,  L  77).  [J.  Y.] 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lA- 
TROALIPTES  {Utfrfta\9iwr4\s\  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  physician  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  that  part  of  medical  science  called 
latralipUee.  The  name  is  oompoimded  of  Unphs 
and  A^cfi^w,  and  signifies  literally  a  physician  thai 
CMTSf  Ajf  onoinHng.  According  to  Pliny  {H,  N, 
xzix.  2),  they  were  at  first  only  the  slaves  of  phy- 
sicians, but  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  physicians 
themselves,  and  wen  therefore  superior  to  the 
aliptae.  [Aliptab.]  The  word  occurs  in  Paulas 
Aegineta  {De  Rs  Med.  iii.  47),  Celsus  (De  Medic. 
LI)  and  other  medical  writers.         [W.  A.  O.] 

lATRUS  (larp^Jj).     [Mbdicus] 

lATROSOPHISTA  (^t«rpwra^urH\$\  an  an- 
cient medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according 
to  Du  Cange,  Oloeear.  Med,  eL  Inf.  GraeeU.)  one 
who  both  taught  medicine  and  also  practised  it 
himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween SfSoo-icaXM^  and  l/ryaris,  the  art  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
(Daraascius  «s  vUa  leidori.)  Eunapius  Sardianus 
{De  Vit.  Philoeoph.  et  Sophist,  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp. 
1568)  calls  them  ^v^Kiifiivous  \4yeiv  re  Kcd 
wowv  larpuciiw.  The  word  is  somewhat  varied  in 
different  authors.  Socrates  {Hist.  Eodes.  vii.  13) 
calls  Adamantius  htrpuc&w  XAytav  (ro^itrriif.     Ste- 

Ehanus  Bysantinus  (s.  v.  T4a)  mentions  r&y 
vrpw.  <ro<l>urHit ;  Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Dn 
Gange),  larphs  ao^urriit :  and  Theophanes  {ibid.) 
ao^tfrriit  r^s  hnpunis  iwurHifiris.  Several  ancient 
physicians  are  called  by  this  title,  e.  g.  Magnes 
(Theoph.  Protoepath.  De  C/in'niff),  Cassius,  the 
author  of  ^  Quaestiones  Medicae  et  Naturales,^ 
and  others.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

IDUS.   [CxLKNDARIUlf,  RoM AN.] 

JENTA'CULUM.     [Coena,  p.  306,  a.] 
lONO'BILEa     [NoBTLKs.] 

IGNOMl'NIA,      [lNFAMIA.1 

ILE  {tKti).  [ExBRCiTus,  p.  488,  b.] 
ILLUSTRES.  When  Constantino  the  Great 
ve-organized  the  Roman  administration,  he  divided 
the  principal  magistrates  and  officials  into  three 
classes : — 1.  The  lUustres,  who  held  the  first  rank ; 
2.  The  SpeelabUes ;  and  3.  The  OarissimL  The 
tide  of  lUustres  belonged  only  to  the  Consules,  the 
Patricii,  the  Praefectus  praetorio,  the  Praefectus 
nrbi,  the  Praepositus  sacri  eubiculi,  the  Magistri 
militum,  the  Magister  ofSdoram,  the  Quaestor  sacri 
palatii,  the  Gomes  sacrarum  laxgitionum,  and  the 
Comes  rerum  privatanmi.  Even  among  the  lUustres 
there  was  a  gradation  of  rank,  ^e  Consuls  and 
Patricii  being  regarded  as  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
others.  The  titles  SMimissimi^  Estedlewtissimi,  and 
Magm^  are  used  as  synonymous  with  lUustres. 
Among  the  privileces  of  the  Illustres  we  read  that 
in  erimSnal  cases  they  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
emperor  himself  or  by  an  imperial  commission, 
and  that  they  could  appear  before  the  courts  by 
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means  of  procurators.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6,  &&, 
with  the  commentary  of  Gothofred ;  Walter,  Cfeeeh' 
iehtedes  Romisohem  Rechis^  §  380,  2nd  ed. ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fali^  c.  17.  voL  iii  p.  34,  London, 
1797.) 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.     [NoBiLBs] 

IMA'GO,  the  representation  or  likeness  of  any 
object,  is  derived  from  the  root  im  or  stm,  which 
appears  in  im-ilari  and  nm-i/ij,  and  likewise  in 
the  Greek  6fi-6t.  (^  Imago  ab  imitattone  dicta,** 
Festns,  s.  e.  ;  ^  Imago  dicitur  quasi  tmUago^^  Por- 
pfayr.  ad  Hor.  Carm.  112.  4.)  It  was  especially 
applied  among  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  waxen 
busts  of  debased  ancestors,  which  dutix^[uished 
Romans  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  houses,  and  of 
which  an  accoimt  is  given  in  the  article  Nobilbs. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  geneial  to  simify  a  por- 
trait or  statue  of  a  person  ;  on  both  of  which 
some  remarks  are  made  under  Pictuba,  Na  XV. 
and  Statuaria,  No.  II. 

I'MBRICES.    [Tboula.] 

IMMUNI'TAS  (frmn  in  and  mamM),  signifies, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  from  ser- 
vices which  other  citizens  had  to  discharge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  that 
the  emperors  frequently  granted  it  to  separate 
persons  (Suet  Ang.  40),  or  to  certain  dasses  of 
persons,  or  to  whole  atates.  When  granted  to 
individuals  the  immunitas  ceased  with  their 
death,  but  in  the  case  of  states  the  privilege  con- 
tinned  to  subsequent  generations.  (Dig.  50.  tit 
15.  s.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  certain  people 
in  Illyria  had  immunitas  from  taxes  (Liv.  xlv. 
26),  and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  granted  fineedom 
from  taxation  in  perpetuum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium.  (Suet  Oaud.  25.)  The  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exempt  from  all  duties 
on  goods  which  th^  might  cany  into  the  pro- 
vinces for  their  own  use  or  might  purchase  in  any 
pkce.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  51  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  3.) 

The  second  kind  of  immunitas  was  granted  to  all 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  (afetuaiio)  to  be 
released  from  such  services,  and  also  to  other  per- 
sons as  a  special  favour.  Under  the  republic,  public 
offices  were  objects  of  ambition,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  to  dis- 
chai^  them  even  when  they  were  attended  with 
expense  to  the  individual  who  held  them.  But 
under  the  empire  the  case  became  different  Many 
offices  whioh  entailed  expenses,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  decuriones  in  the  mnnicipia,  were 
avoided  rather  than  sought  afler  ;  and  hence  various 
regulations  were  made  at  difierent  times  to  define 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. (Compi  Dig.  50.  tit  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit  47 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  immunitas  in  this  sense 
is  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  18)  :  — 
**  Munus  —  onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  vacationem 
militiae  munerisque  pniestat,  inde  immunitatom  ap- 
pellari.^  The  immunitas  might  be  either  genend, 
frnro  all  services  which  a  citizen  owed  to  the  state, 
orspecial,  such  as  from  mOitary  service  [Exbrcitu^ 
p.  499],  from  taking  the  office  of  tutor  or  guardian 
[Tutor],  and  the  like. 

IMPE'NDIUM.    [Pbnus,  p.  526,  b.] 

IMPERATI'VAE  FERIAE.    [Fbriab.] 

IMPERATOR.     [Impbrium.] 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gains  (iv.  lOSJ^  when  making 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  Quae  Legitimo 
jure  consistunt,  and  those  Quae  Imperio  conti- 
nentur,  observes  that   the  latter  are   so  called 
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booMiM  they  coutinne  in  force  during  the  Impe- 
riam  of  him  who  hu  granted  them.  Legitima 
jadicia  vrere  those  which  were  prosecuted  in  Rome 
or  within  the  first  miliarium,  between  Roman 
citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex.  By  a  Liex 
Julia  Judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired,  unless  they 
were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six  months. 
All  other  judicia  were  said  Imperio  contineri, 
whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits  before 
recuperatores,  or  before  a  single  judex;  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was 
a  peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first 
mdiarium  either  between  Roman  citizens  or  pere- 
grini.  From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there 
were  judicia  quae  Imperio  continebantnr,  which 
were  gnmted  in  Rome  ;  which  is  made  clearer  by 
what  follows.  There  was  a  distinction  between  a 
judicium  ex  lege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  on  a 
particular  lex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum  ;  for 
uistance,  if  a  man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a 
lex,  the  Aquilia  for  example,  the  judicium  was  not 
l^timum,  but  waa  said  Imperio  contineri,  that  is, 
the  Imperium  of  the  praeses  or  proconsul,  who 
gave  the  judicium.  The  same  was  the  case  if  a 
Bum  sued  at  Rcune  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
before  recuperatores,  or  there  was  a  peregrinus 
concerned.  If  a  man  sued  under  the  praetor^s 
edict,  and  consequently  not  ex  lege,  and  a  judi- 
cium was  granted  in  Rome  and  the  same  was  be- 
fore one  judex  and  no  foreigner  was  concerned,  it 
was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {Pro  Rote,  Com,  6  ;  Or,  Part, 
12) ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Gains  does. 
It  appears  then,  tliat  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  so  long 
as  a  man  bad  jurisdictio,  so  long  was  he  said  to 
have  Imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  8)  to  be  either  merum  or 
mixtum.  To  have  the  merum  Imperium  is  to 
have  **  gladii  poteatatem  ad  animadvertendum  in 
iacinorosos  homines,^  a  power  that  had  no  con- 
nection with  jurisdictio :  the  mixtum  Imperium  is 
defined  by  him  as  that  **  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest,*^ 
or  the  power  which  a  magistrate  had  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  dvil  (not  criminal)  part 
of  the  law.  It  appears  then  that  there  was  an 
Imperium  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but 
the  meium  or  pure  Imperium  was  conferred  by  a 
lex  (Dig.  1.  tit.  21.  s.  1).  The  mixtum  Imperium 
was  nothing  more  than  the  power  necessary  for 
giving  effiKt  to  the  Jurisdictio.  There  might 
therefore  be  Imperium  without  Jurisdictio,  but 
there  could  be  no  Jurisdictio  without  Imperium. 
Aceordittgly,  Imperium  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  authority  of  a  magistratus,  of  which  his  Juris- 
dictio is  a  part.  (Puchta,  ZeiUckrift  /Ur  Geack. 
IMkt$yntmud^  voL  x.  p.  201.) 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero  (PhiL  v.  1 6)  to 
be  that  **  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari, 
teneri  exereitus,  helium  gen  non  potest**  As  op- 
posed to  Potestaa,  it  is  the  power  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  upon  an  individual  who  was 
appointed  to  command  an  army.  The  phrases 
Consuhuis  Potestas  and  Consulare  Imperiiun  might 
both  be  properly  used ;  but  the  expression  Tri- 
bunitia  Potestas  only  could  be  used,  as  the  Tribuni 
never  received  the  Imperium.  (Liv.  vi.  37  ;  in  Yell. 
Paterc.  iL  2,  Imperium  is  improperiy  used.)  A  con- 
sul could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  army  {(UUm- 
gere  rem  miiUarem)  unless  he  were  empowered  by  a 
Lex  Curiati,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy  (v.  52) 
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thus: — *^  (}omitia  (}uriata  rem  militarem  continent** 
Though  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  C!«d- 
turiata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  only*oould  give  ^em 
Imperium.  (Liv.  v.  52.)  This  was  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  Imperium  was  conferred  on  the  kings  after 
they  had  been  elected :  ^  On  the  death  of  King 
Pompilius,  the  populus  in  the  Comitia  Curiata 
elected  Tullns  Hostilius  king,  upon  the  rogation 
of  an  inteirex  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  ex* 
ample  of  PompQius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  A  his 
ImperiuuL**  {C\e,Rep,n.  17.)  Both  Nnma  (ii 
13),  and  Ancns  Mardns  (ii.  18),  the  successor  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as  Reges,  are 
severally  said  ^  De  Imperio  suo  legem  curiatam 
tulisse.**  It  appears  then  that,  firom  the  kingly 
period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Imperium,  as 
such,  was  conferred  by  a  Lex  Chiriata.  On  the 
kingly  Imperium  see  Becker,  Handbtuh  der  Rom, 
Aliertkumer^  vol.  L  part  ii.  p.  814,  &c. 

The  Imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by 
Cicero.  It  is  declared  by  some  modem  writers  to 
have  been  the  militaty  and  the  judicial  power ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  consuls  also  received  the 
Imperium  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  the 
Imperium  Militare,  is  that  it  specially  referred  to 
the  consuls,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  prae- 
torship  the  jurisdictio  was  separated  firom  the  con- 
sulship. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  Imperium,  made  by  ^e  jurists,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  republican  period :  there 
was  during  the  republican  period  an  Imperium 
withiu  the  walls  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio, 
and  an  Imperium  without  the  walls  which  was 
conferred  by  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  traces  of 
this  separation  in  the  kingly  period,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  received  the  Imperium  in  its 
full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  parts 
belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The  Impenum, 
whieh  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the  republic, 
was  luniied,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be  held 
or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  sometimes 
specially  conferred  on  an  individiul  for  the  day  of 
his  triumph  within  the  city  ;  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.  (Liv.  zxvi  21,  xlv. 
35.) 

The  Imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  as  for  a  general  who  merely 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exercise  military  authority  (rem 
maUanrn  attwffere).  (See CSaesi B.  C.  i  6.)  Sofer 
as  we  can  trace  the  strict  practice  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  military  command  was  given  by  a 
special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to  any  office,  and 
might  be  held  without  any  other  oiBce  than  that  of 
imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Cicexw 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lex  in 
some  cases,  which  may  have  giadnally  arisen  fimn 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil  wars,  and  firons 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institutions.  Cioera, 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  dear  (Ad  Fam^  i  9), 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  aocwding  to  which  an  inp 
dividual  who  had  received  a  Provinee  ex  Senatua- 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  Imperium,  without 
the  formality  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 

The  Imperium  {merum)  of  the  republic  i^pean 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exer- 
cised out  of  the  dty ;  (2)  a  power  which  ki« 
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ipecialljr  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata,  and  waa  not 
incident  to  any  office  ;  (3)  a  power  without  which 
DO  military  opeAttion  could  be  coniidered  as  done 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  itate.  Of  this 
a  notable  example  is  recorded  in  Liyy  (xxvi.  2), 
where  the  senate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as 
a  commander  because  he  had  not  leceired  the 
Imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  Imperium,  he  who  received  it 
was  styled  imperator  {wnoKpirmp) :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  a  proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice, 
observes  Tacitus  (^  no.  iiL  74),  for  the  soldiers  of 
a  victorious  general  to  salute  him  by  the  title  of 
imperator  ;  but  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  soldiers 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  had  it  not 
already,  while  under  the  republic  the  title  as  a 
matter  of  course  was  given  with  the  Imperium  ; 
and  every  general  who  received  the  Imp^inm  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  imperator.  After  a  rictoiy 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute  their  com- 
mander as  impemtor,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  confirmed  the  title.  Under  the  republic, 
observes  Tacitus,  there  were  several  imperatores 
at  a  time :  Augustus  granted  the  title  to  some  ; 
but  the  last  instance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  being 
conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blaesus,  under 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later  instances. 
The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of  imperator  by 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet  Caet,  c  76)  was  a  usurpation ; 
or  it  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  senate  (Dion 
Caasius,  xliiL  44).  Under  the  republic  the  title 
came  properly  after  the  name  ;  thus  Cicero,  when 
he  was  proconsul  in  Cilida,  could  properly  style 
himself  M.  Tullius  Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term 
merely  expressed  that  he  had  the  Imperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  refused  to  assume  the  prae- 
nomen of  Imperator,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  prae- 
nomen became  established  among  their  successors, 
as  we  see  from  the  imperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
perator sometimes  appears  on  the  imperial  mediUs, 
followed  by  a  num^:al  (VI.  for  instance),  which 
indicates  that  it  was  specially  asstmied  by  them  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  victory  ;  for  though  the 
victory  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
considered  to  be  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperator. 

The  term  Imperium  waa  applied  in  the  republi- 
can period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Thus  Oaul  is  said  by  Cicero  {Pro 
Font,  1)  to  have  come  under  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Populus  Romanua  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  Majestaa  PopuU  Roman!  ia  aaid  to  bo  ^  .in 
Imperii  atque  in  nominis  popull  Romani  dignitate.*^ 
(Cic.  Or,  ParL  30.)  0>mpare  the  use  of  Impe- 
rium in  Horace,  Od,  i  87,  iii  5.  [G.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMus,  p.  427,  b.] 

IMPULSES.  An  infiua  [Inpans]  waa  in- 
capable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impnbea,  who 
had  paaaed  the  limita  of  infantia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  the  anctoritas  of  hia  tutor  ;  without 
nich  auctoritaa  he  could  only  do  those  acta  which 
were  for  hia  benefit  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
pnbea could  atipulate  {t^pulari\  but  not  promise 
XpromiUerB) ;  in  other  words,  as  Gains  (iiL  107) 
expresses  i^  a  pnpillua  could  only  be  bound  by  the 
anctoritas  of  hia  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  another 
without  Buch  auctoritaa.     [Inpans] 

But  thia  remark  aa  to  pupilli  only  appliea  to 
those  who  had  understanding  enough  to  know  what 
.Ihsy  waa  doing  {qui  jam  aUqutrn  inkUectum  hch 
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6m<),  and  not  to  those  who  wera  infimtea  or  Infimli 
proximi,  though  in  the  case  of  the  infisoti  jvoximi 
a  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to  the  rule  of  law 
{bem^ior  juris  nUurprekUio),  by  virtae  of  which  a 
pupillus,  who  was  infanti  proximus,  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pubertati 
[miximus,  but  this  was  done  for  their  b»efit  only 
(propter  utdUatem  eomm),  and  therefore  could  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  pupillus  might  be  a  loser 
(Compare  Inst  iu.  tit  19.s.  10  with  Gains,  iiL  i0&) 
An  impubea  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  fisther, 
could  not  bind  himself  even  with  the  anctoritas  of 
his  father ;  for  in  the  care  of  a  pupillus,  the  anc- 
toritas of  the  tutor  waa  only  allowed,  in  respect  of 
the  pupillus  having  proper^  of  hia  own,  which  a 
aon  in  the  power  of  his  fiitther  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationea  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritaa  of  a  tutor  waa  of  conrae  excluded, 
aa  auch  auctoritaa  waa  only  requiaite  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acta.  If  the  im- 
pubea waa  of  aufficient  capacity  to  undotstand  the 
nature  of  hia  delict,  he  waa  bound  by  it ;  other- 
wiae,  he  waa  not  In  the  caae  of  a  person  who 
waa  Pubertati  proximua,  there  waa  a  legal  pre- 
aumption  of  such  capacity  ;  but  attll  thia  presump- 
tion did  not  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  understanding  of  the  impnbes  and  the  nature  of 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  be  soch  as  either  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  aa  theft,  or  it  might  be  an 
act  which  an  impubea  imperfectly  miderstood.  ui^ 
when  he  waa  made  the  inatrument  of  fraud.  Theae 
principles  were  applicable  to  cases  of  furtnro,  dam- 
num injuria  datum,  injuria,  and  others ;  and  also 
to  crimes,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  act  mainly 
determined  whether  or  not  guilt  ahould  be  im- 
puted. 

An  impubea  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  waa  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
leaae  a  debt  without  the  auctoritaa  of  his  tutor, 
tie  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor  ;  nor 
could  he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least 
it  was  not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment 
was,  as  a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the 
debtor.  But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss, 
he  ooidd  not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  daim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend- 
ant in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alooie,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor 
could  he  manumit  a  slave  without  smh  consent 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the 
anctoritas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  pro- 
perty :  if  he  waa  in  his  fiither^  power,  he  waa  of 
oourae  entirely  under  hia  fiither*s  controL 

An  impubes  could  acquire  an  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  neeessair, 
because  an  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that  most 
be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  hia  tutor  nor 
a  alave  could  take  the  hereditaa  for  a  pupillua,  and 
he  waa  in  consequence  of  his  age  incapable  of  taking 
it  himself.  This  difficulty  waa  got  over  by  the 
doctrine  of  pro  herede  geatio  :  the  tutor  might  per- 
mit the  pupillua  to  act  aa  herea,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cretion :  and  thia  doctrine  would  apply 
even  in  the  case  of  infimtea,  for  no  expression  of 
worda  waa  necessary  in  ordw  to  the  pro  herede 
geatio.  In  the  caae  of  the  bonorum  poaseasio,  the 
&ther  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  hia  child,  and 
the  tutor  on  behalf  of  his  pupillua^  without  any  act 
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Wng  done  by  the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legis- 
lation, a  tutor  was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas 
for  his  pnpillus,  and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was 
in  his  power ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro 
hcrede  gestio  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  though  pos- 
session of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages 
were  attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  pos- 
session, possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
the  fundamental  condition  of  it  being  the  animus 
possidendi,  consequently  the  pupillus  could  only 
acquire  possession  by  himself,  and  when  he  had 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act.  But 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire 
possession  eyea  when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  a  pupillus  was  faci- 
litated, MtUitaUt  oatuo.  There  was  no  formal  diffi- 
culty in  such  possession  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  pro  herede  gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it 
necessary  for  words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the 
legal  doctrine  was  established  that  a  tutor  could 
acquire  possession  for  his  pupillus.  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
•.1.S20.) 

With  the  attainmoit  of  pnbertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  full  power  of  his  property,  and  the 
tutela  ceased :  he  conld  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  conld  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian  (Inst  i  tit  22), 
pnbertas,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and,  in  a  fonale, 
with  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
case  of  a  female,  it  seems  that  there  never  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  twelve 
years,  but  a  dispute  arose  among  the  jurists  as  to 
the  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  Sabiniani  main- 
tained that  the  age  of  pubertas  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  physical  capacity  QuAUu  corporis),  to 
ascertain  which  a  personal  examination  might  be 
necessary  ;  the  Procnliani  fixed  the  age  of  fourteen 
complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  determined  the 
attainment  of  puberty.  (Oaius,  L 196  ;  UIp.  Ftxig. 
xi.  28.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the 
eariier  emperors  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  when  pnbertas  was  attained,  though  there 
was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment  of  puberty, 
whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal  capacity 
was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis, 
he  wore  the  toga  piaetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem 
of  which  (praetuia)  at  once  distinguished  him 
fimn  other  peiaons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed 
at  the  Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March,  and  though 
no  age  appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  it  probably  took  j^ace  as  a  general 
rule  on  the  feast  which  next  followed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  year ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not 
always  the  time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male 
wore  the  praetexta,  be  was  Impubes,  and  when  he 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he  was  Pnbes.  Accord- 
ingly, Vesticeps  (Festus,  f.o.)  was  the  same  as 
Pubes,  and  Investis  or  pmetextatus  the  same  as 
Impubes.  (GelLv.  19.  VuHoept.)  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis,  the  son  who  was  in  the 
power  of  hw  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be 
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deferred.  If  the  pupillus  and  th6  tutor  could  not 
agree,  it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani 
maintained  as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age 
of  fourteen  should  be  taken  as  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  question,  fourteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  which  the  praetexta  had  been 
generally  laid  aside.  The  Sabiniani  maintained 
that  as  the  time  of  puberty  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  had  depended  on  free  choice,  some 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  question  must  be 
adopted,  where  firee  choice  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  they  adopted  that  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment (habitui  eorpons).  But  though  there 
are  allusions  to  this  matter  (Quinct  Iiui,  Or.  iv.  2), 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of 
the  person,  was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  tige  of  puberty.  It  appears  that 
the  completion  of  fourteen  years  was  established  as 
the  commencement  of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation 
of  the  rule  as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years 
appears  to  be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively, 
puberty  was,  as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  time 
had  been  fixed  absolutely  at  twelve  by  immemo- 
rial custom,  and  had  no  reforenoe  to  any  practice 
simihv  to  that  among  males  of  adopting  the  toga 
virilis,  for  women  wore  the  toga  praetexta  till  they 
were  married.  And  further,  though  the  pupillans 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfth  year, 
they  were  frx>m  that  time  subject  to  another  kind 
of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon 
completing  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year  (Oaius,  ii.  113  ;  Panlus, 
S.  H,  iii.  tit  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and  his 
general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  ;  for  the  test  of 
the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
natnre  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physi- 
cal pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigny,  Syttem  det  hwL 
Rom.  Re^is,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  &e.)  [O.  L.] 

INAUQURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something 
which  had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular, 
however,  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things 
or  posons  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence 
the  tenns  dedicatio  and  cotueeraHo  were  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  inaugnratio.  (Liv.  i.  44, 
55  ;  Flor.  i  7,  8  ;  Plin.  ISp.  ix.  39,  x.  58,  59,  76 ; 
Cic.  M  CaHL  iv.  1«)  The  ceremony  of  inauguratio 
was  as  follows :  —  After  it  had  been  decreed  that 
something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
godS|  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  appointed 
priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  declare 
by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  i  18.)  If  ue  signs 
observed  by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought 
favourable,  the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of 
the  gods,  and  the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The 
inaugnratio  was,  in  early  times,  always  performed 
by  the  augurs ;  but  subsequentiy  we  find  that  the 
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imuigimttD,  taftatUy  thai  of  tha  nx  ttcriBcnln* 
uid  of  (he  flamiiM*,  wh  •ametimei  perfonaeil  bj 
the  college  of  pontiffii  in  thii  comitim  cabu.  (GelL 
XT.  S7.)  Bnt  ill  other  ptiMM,  u  well  H  new 
■wmbei*  of  tha  college  of  angura,  contiDiird  to  be 
inwtgumted  bj  the  ■ugun,  or  Hnnetimei  b;  the 
■ngun  <n  conjanction  with  aoine  of  the  pootifft 
(l.ii.  Iivil  8,  ll.  *2)  ;  tbe  chief  pontiff  hud  the 
right  10  enfane  the  insDgunliii,  if  il  WM  refiued 
by  the  aujfun,  tMd  if  he  cariidered  that  there  ma 
no  lufficient  ground  for  refbiinjf  \l.  Bometimee 
one  nuinir  BloDe  perfomed  the  rile  of  inangnralio, 
■•  in  the  OH  ef  Numii  Pompiliui  (LiT.  i.  18  ; 
eompai*  Cic.  Bnl.  1  ;  Macnih.  Sat.  ii.  9) ;  and  it 
■muld  teem  that  in  lome  oaea  a  newlf  aMxrinled 
priait  might  hinuelf  not  only  Gi  upon  the  daj,  bnl 
alio  upoa  the  particuhu  aogur  by  whom  he  deiind 
to  be  uiBognntcd.  (Cic  Le.  ;  and  Pi^.  ii.  43.) 

Doiiag  the  kingly  period  i^  Rome  the  inangun- 
tiea  of  penoni  warn  not  confined  to  actual  prieati ; 
tut  tha  king!,  albr  their  eleoliaa  by  tha  populna, 
were  inaugnriMd  by  the  augun,  and  thni  became 
the  high-prieita  of  their  people.  After  the  civil 
and  mUitaiy  power  of  the  king!  bad  been  conftrred 
Dpon  tha  coniuli,  and  the  office  of  high  pricit  wai 
giiea  to  a  dIauncC  penon,  the  rei  laaoruni,  he 
wa<,  aa  atated  aboie,  inaugoiated  by  the  pontiffi 
in  the  comitia  calau,  in  which  tha  chief  pontiff 
prevdcd.  But  the  high  repoblican  magiilrMea, 
neTertbeleu,  likewite  conlmocd  (o  be  inaugurated 
(DioDy*.  ii.  S\  and  for  thii  purpote  they  were 
summoned  by  tbo  auffun  {comdiciioy  dtmrneiaHo) 
to  appaar  on  uie  c^itolon  the  third  day  after  their 
•lection,  (Sarr.  ad  Firy.  Am.  JiL  117.)  Thii 
inauEoratio  conferred  no  peititly  dignity  npon  the 
InagiBtrate*,  hut  waa  merely  a  method  of  ahtelning 
the  aanction  of  the  godi  to  their  election,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  auapicia  ;  and  on  im- 
portant emergenciei  it  wai  their  duty  lo  make  uae  of 
thia  privilege.  At  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  thii 
duty  wat  Kircely  aver  abaerved.  (Cic.  dt  Z>hw. 
iL  S6.)  Ai  nothing  of  any  importance  wa*  ever 
introduced  or  inalitaled  at  Rome  withaut  oonault- 
ing  the  fJeaaute  of  the  goda  by  augury,  we  read  of 
the  inaoffuratio  of  the  Iribea,  &c.  [L.  S-] 

INAURIS,  an  eai-ring  j  called  in  Greek  iini- 
Tior,  becauM  il  wai  worn  in  the  ear  (oli),  and 
JmMhv,  betsnae  it  wai  inaerted  into  the  lobe  of 
the  MT  (JuiCdi),  which  wu  bored  for  (he  puipote. 
(Horn.  IL  ii».  182,  Hyun.  ii.  w  Vtn.  9  ;  Plin. 
H.  M  liL  1.) 

Ear-ring*  were  worn  by  both  aeiM  in  oriental 
CMUiIrieB  (Plin.  H.  N.  n.  60)  ;  e^Mially  by  the 
Lydiana  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1. 1  31),  the  Peniana 
(Died.  Sic  r.  45),  the  Babyloniani  (Jut.  i. 
riiA  alio  by  the  Libyani  (Maoob.  Sat  viL  3) 
theCarthiginiani(Plaut.Poeii.  T.  2.31).  A 
the  Oneki  and  Ronuna  they  were  wdid  only  by 
finnBlea. 

Thii  ornament  ooniiited  of  the  ring  (npUt  , 
piod.  Sic  £.B.}uidofthediDpa(i«arivn)a,Feitua, 

a.  e. ;  Plaut-JW™.  ill  3.  18.)    Theringwai 

rally   of  gold,  although  the  common   people  alto 
wore  ear-iingi  a(  hronie.     See  Noa.  1,  4,  nwn  the 
F^yplian  collection  in  the  BiitiabMuieum.   loatc 
of  a  ring  a  hoak  waa  often  uaed,  aa  ihown  in  N 
6,  B.     The    women    of  Italy   atiU   continue    I 
fame  piacCico,  paaiing  the  hook  through  the  Ic 
of  the  ear  without  any  other  biteniog.    The  dropa 
were  annetiaie*  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (aei 
Noi.  2, 7,  8),  and  aomeiiniM  ofpeaiii  (Plin.  B.cc .. 
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Sen.  dt  Bm.  viL  9  ;  Ond.  MM.  X.  2S5  ;  Claod.  da 
VI.  Cau.  tttmor.  £  JS  ;  Sen.  HippaL  iL  1.  33).  and 
pncioua  atcuea  (Noa.  3,  A,  S).  The  pearli  wen 
Tallied  for  being  exactly  apherieal  (Hor.  Eptxi.  riii. 
aa  for  their  great  aixe  ajid  d^icate 
bat  thoan  of  an  dongsUd  tbim,  called 
;  b1»  much  eateemed,  being  adapted  to 
terminate  the  dlop,  and  being  lometiiDea  pTaeed 
threetogtttaer  forthiaporpoae.  {P^n.  H.  N. 
.  Jut.  Ti.  364.)  In  thelliBd([iT.  183,  ISB), 
admning  hcnelf  in  the  moat  captirating 
r,  puta  on  ear-rinea  made  with  three  drnpa 
memb1ingraniberTiea.(SeeEnitath.ai/laD.}  Piiny 
■  (iL  fiO)  that  glHitcr  eipenae  waa  laviibed 
part  of  ibe  dreaa  than  on  the  tar-ringa. 
According  te  Seneca  (J.  o.)  the  ear-ring.  No.  3,  in 
the  precedii^  woodcut,  in  which  a  coaple  of  pearl* 
are  atning  hoth  aboTe  and  below  the  predooa  atene, 
wai  worth  a  patiimon;.  (See  alKi  Ds  Vita  Btala, 
17.)  Ail  the  ear-ringa  above  engraved  belong  to 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  Britiih  Mueom. 

In  opulent  Euoilie*  the  care  of  the  ear-ringi  waa 
the  buaineaa  of  a  female  alave,  who  waa  called 
.4iiri«ii«0nio;rii(Gruier, /wcnj).).  ThoVmna 
de^  Madici,  and  other  female  atatuea,  have  the  caii 
[nerced,  and  probably  once  had  ear-ringa  in  them. 
The  atatueof  AchiUe*  at  Sigenm,  repreaentiog  him 
in  female  attire,  likewiie  had  thia  ornament.  (Serv. 
U  Fiiy.  Aa.  \.  80  ;  TertulL  *  PalL  4.)  [J.  Y.] 
INCE'NDIUU.  the  crime  of  aetting  any  object 
on  fire,  by  which  the  pmpeny  of  a  man  ii  endan- 
gered. It  waa  thua  a  more  general  term  than 
the  modem  Amm,  which  ia  limited  to  the  act  of 
wilfully  and  molicioualy  burning  the  property  of 
another.  The  crime  of  incendium  waa  the  aobjeet 
of  one  of  the  lawi  of  the  Twelve  Table*,  which  in- 
flicted a  aevere  puniihment  m  the  petaon  who  tet 
fire  to  noperty  malicioualy  laa'au,  pnuttiu) ;  but  if 
it  waa  done  by  acddeni  (oaw,  id  tit,it/ifigattia),  the 
law  obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injui;  he 
IS  -....    ,«■      .,    ...   g  ,_  g  j     The  pan- 

paaaage  of  the  Digeit  referred  to,  ii 
Bupposed  bymodeni  commentatori  not  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Table*,  but  to  have  been 
banaferred  from  (he  imperial  period  te  earlier  timeai 
In  the  second  Pnnic  war  ft  gnat  fire  broke  ant  at 


had  committed.  (Dig.  47.  I 
iahm.       ■  -  ■        ■ 
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Rome,  which  wu  evidently  occasioned  humana 
/ramde.  The  offenders  were  discovered  and  pun- 
ished (oMtMotfeerf MR  e$t\  but  Livy  unfortunately 
does  not  state  (zzvi  27)  in  what  manner.  The 
crime  of  incendinm  was  the  subject  of  Tarious 
enactments  in  the  last  oentoiy  of  the  republic. 
Sulla,  in  his  Xa»  Cornelia  de  Sieariu,  punished  ma- 
licious (dolo  mato)  incendinm,  but  only  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  thousand  paces  of  it,  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio,  since  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
means  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  which  was 
especially  the  subject  of  this  law.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8. 
a.  1.)  Oi.  Pompeius,  in  &  c.  52,  made  incendiuni 
a  cnme  of  Vis  by  his  LwPompeia  cb  Ft,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  Curia  and  the  Porcia 
Basilica  on  the  burial  of  Clodius  ;  and  Julius  CsBsar 
also  included  it  in  his  Lex  JtiUa  de  Vi,  which  en- 
acted that  any  act  of  incendium  committed  by 
large  numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
assembling  together  was  not  incendium,  should  be 
treated  as  Vis,  and  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  (Cic  PkiLl  9;comp.PanuL  4.)  The 
more  recent  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  seems  to  have  been 
less  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  punishment  it 
ordained.  (PaulL  v.  26.  §  9.)  Besides  the  two 
criminal  prosecutions  given  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
and  Lex  Julia,  a  person  could  also  bring  actions  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
property :  L  By  the  actio  legit  AgMUiae^  in  case 
of  accidental  mcendium.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  2.  s.  27  §  5.) 
2.  In  the  case  of  a  penon  who  had  committed 
robbery  or  done  injury  during  an  incendium, 
there  was  a  praetorian  action  de  incendio,  which 
compelled  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount.  (Dig. 
47.  tit.  9.  ss.  1,5.)  In  the  imperial  period  various 
distinctions  were  made  in  the  crime.  First,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
danger  of  the  incendium  to  the  contiguous  obiects : 
thus  incendium  in  the  ci^  was  punished  with  less 
severity  than  incendinm  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
a  distinction  was  made  according  as  the  act  had 
been  performed  ifofo,  omlpa^  or  ocmm.  If  the  incen- 
dinm was  not  malicions,  but  still  might  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinary  care,  a  person  had  to  make 
compensation  ;  but  if  the  incendium  was  purely  ac- 
cid«ital,  no  compensation  was  necessary.  The 
coffttitio  was  eectraonUmaria  and  belonged  to  the 
Piaefectus  urbi,  who  could  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment he  pleased,  for  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  punishment  fixed  by  law.  We  accordingly  find 
mention  of  execution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
condemnation  to  the  mines  and  to  public  works, 
dcportatio,  relegatio,  flogg^g,  &&,  as  punishments 
inflicted  on  account  of  incendium.  (Dig.  48.  tit  Id, 
s.  28.  §  12;  9.  tit  2.  s.  80.  §  3  ;  47.  tit.  d.  §  1  ; 
PanlL  V.  20.  §  1.  v.  3.  §  6  ;  ColL  Leg.  tit  12.) 
The  preceding  account  is  taken  finm  Rein,  Dat 
CrimmalredU  der  Romer^  pp.  765^774,  where  all 
the  authorities  are  given. 

INCENSUS.  [Caput  ;  Cbnsus,  p.  263,  a.] 
INCESTUM  or  INCESTUS.  Incestnm  is 
son  castum,  and  signifies  generally  all  immoral 
and  irreligious  acta.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes 
the  unchastity  a£  a  Vestal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom  it  was  for- 
bidden for  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
(moribus),  he  was  said  to  commit  incestnm.  (Dig. 
33.  tit  2.  s.  3d.)  Such  a  marriage  was  in  fiict  no 
marriage,  for  the  necessary  connubium  between 
Che  partirt  was  wanting.    Aocordinglyy  inoestum 
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is  the  sexual  connection  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whether  under  the  form  of  marriage  or  not,  if  such 
persons  cannot  many  by  reason  of  consanguinity. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  re- 
lated by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
children.  If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage  it 
was  Ne&riae  et  Incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even 
after  the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There 
were  also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between 
collateral  kinsfolk  («r  tnuuvenogradu  cognationit) : 
there  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ; 
nor  between  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  long  as  the.  adoption  continued,  or  so 
long  as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  fother.  There  was  connubium  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  brother^s  daughter,  after 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by 
marrying  Agrippina  ;  but  there  was  none  between 
an  uncle  and  a  sister^s  daughter.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  a  man  and  his  amita  or  mater- 
tera  [Cognati]  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
socrus,  nurus,  privigna  or  novoca.  In  all  such 
cases  when  there  was  no  connubium,  the  children 
had  a  mother,  but  no  legal  fother. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  Relegatio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near 
kinsfolk  was  put  on  the  same  footmg  as  marriage. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  56.)  In  the  case  of  adulterium 
and  stuprum  between  persons  who  had  no  connu- 
bium, tnere  was  a  double  offence :  the  roan  was 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  woman  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia.  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  s.  5.)  Among  slaves  there  was  no  inces- 
tum,  but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages 
were  regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
connubium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum 
to  have  knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both 
parties  were  punished  with  death. 

That  which  was  stuprum,  was  considered  inces- 
tum when  the  connection  was  between  parties  who 
had  no  connubium.  Incestum,  therefore,  was 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  real  or 
l^al  consanguinity,  and,  in  some  cases,  aflinity. 
It  was  not  the  form  of  marriage  between  such  per- 
sons that  constituted  the  incestum  ;  for  the  nuptiae 
were  incestae,  and  therefore  no  marriage,  and  the 
incestuous  act  was  the  sexual  connection  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is  said  to  be  contra 
fos,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  The 
rules  as  to  Incestum  were  founded  partly  on  the 
Jus  Gentium  and  partiy  on  the  Jus  Civile  ;  but 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  eariy  periods, 
and  the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  only  such  as 
were  recognized  by  the  Jus  Gentium.  Though 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  by  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  the 
matter.  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  only  treated 
Incestum  incidentally,  or  so  for  as  it  was  also 
adultery:  but  the  jurists  connected  all  the  im- 
perial legisktion  on  this  matter  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation with  the  Lex  Julia.  (Rein,  £ku  Crimi' 
nalrecht  der  Romer^  p.  869,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
irfpi^Kti  ot  iyyvO^mit  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
piece  of  domestic  fiimltnie,  variously  formed  ac- 
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cording  t»  ths  partiailar  ocouion  intended  ;  made  ) . 
of  lUier,  bnnu,  cIdt,  ilonc,  or  wDor),  acrarding  i 
the  lircumiiflnert  of  the  poaamt ;  mmeiiini 
■domed  with  ligurei ;  aiii  emplovL'd  to  hi>l 
■mphonc,  bottlei,  aLibutni,  or  an;  other  va«elt 
which  wen^  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom, 
therefore  required  a  lepamte  contriviince  to  keep 
IhemerecL  (Ftstat,i.v.  Incitiffa  ;  Bekker,  Xikr'. 
S45  ;  WiIkin>oo,^iiii.iii>/Ciu«HiM,  Tol.ii.pp.1E8, 
160,216,217.)  SameoflhoielueditAleinndrii 
wore  triangular.  {Alhen.  r,  1&,)  We  often  »ee 
them  reprewnled  in  ujcient  Egyptian  puintinpi. 
The  annexed  woodcut  >hawi  three  iyy'^'''", 
which  are  preaervcd  in  the  Ilritigh  MuseuTn.  ThoK 
DD  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  ent 
having  four  feet,  the  other  lii  ;  the;  were  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  ii  ■  broad  earth- 
enware ring,  which  ii  used  to  tupporl  a  Grecian 
■mphora.  [J.  Y.J 
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:«M.] 


INCUNA'BULA  orCUNA'BULA  {. 
Mv),  iwaddling-dotbei. 

The  fint  thing  done  afier  the  birth  of  a  thitd 
WM  to  va*h  it  i  the  Kcond  to  wrap  it  ia  awod- 
dling  clothes,  and  the  raolc  of  the  child  wai  indi- 
ealed  bj  the  iplendour  and  eoetlineia  of  thia,  ili 
firal  attire.  Somatime*  a  fine  while  ihawl,  lied 
with  a  gold  band,  waa  lucd  for  the  purpote  (Horn. 
Hynn.  iaApoU.  121, 122)  i  at  other  timea  a  mall 
puTDle  Htrf,  &>leaed  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  FfUi. 
iv-  lU  i  >;Aa^Mi(»',  Longui,  i.  I.  p.  14,  2S,  ei. 
Boden.)  The  po«uied  broad  fiUeti  of  onninon  doth 
{pami,  Luke,  ii.  7,  12  ;  Eiek.  itL  4.  Wulg,  ;  corn- 
pan  Horn,  tfjnu.  ta  Men.  ISl,  306;  Apoilod. 
BOLiA.  10.  S2;  Aelian,  V.H.n.  7;  Eurip. /oa, 
S3  i  Dion  ChrjTMML  n.  p.  203,  ed.  Reiake  ;  PlauL 
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njiil.  T.  I.  e2,  Trme.  *.  IS).  The  preceding 
lodcol,  token  front  a  beautiful  bai-relief  at  Rome, 
lich  ii  nippoHd  to  refif  to  the  birth  of  Tetephu. 
>»i  tbe  appearance  of  a  cbild  to  cbtbed.  and 
iden  in  »me  degree  more  intelligible  tbe  faijlc 
n  piaetiied  by  Khca  upon  Satom  in 


IK  (he  life  of  Jup 


r  by  p 


L  (He.. 


Thtag- 
of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  to  diipeue  with  the  nae  of 
incanabnU,  and  to  allow  chitdmt  to  enjoj  the  five 
use  of  their  limbt.  (Pint.  Lfcary.  p.  SO,  ed. 
Bteph.)  [J.  Y.] 

INCUS  (icM«r).  an  anriL  The  repreientA- 
tioDt  of  Vntcan  and  the  Cyclopc*  on  latioiB  work) 
of  nrt,  ihow  that  the  ancient  anvH  waa  farmed  like 
that  of  modem  timet  When  the  imith  wanted  to 
nuke  UH  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  of 
wood  IhitMrrar,  Hom.  it  iriiL  *10,  4Tfl,  Oi. 


L  374; 


^  ViTH.  . 


.451);  and  whet 

he  made 

the  link  of  a 

chaiii. 

any  odicr  object  w 

ich  »aa 

ound  or  boll 

w,  he 

at  it  npon  a  poin    projeciius  fiwo  o» 

lido  of 

anril.      Tbe   an 

neied   we 

lc«.  fbrging   a  U 

undabol 

for  Jupiter 

illuf 

te.  lhe»  circum.ta 

■  UkenErom 

the  Royal  Cabinet 

atP^ 

It  appear. 

ihaTir 

g  "  braien  ag<,"  not  only  tbe  thinge  made  npea 
e  anril,  bnt  the  anril  itaelf,  with  the  hannrr 
d  the  Umgt,  were  made  of  bronie.  (Hom.  Od. 
.    4S3,  434;    ApoUoo.   Rbod.  ir.    761,    762.) 

J4LL«II«.J  [J,  Y,1 

INDEX.     [LiBaa.] 
INDIOITAMENTA.    [PoNnnx.1 
INDU'SIUM.   tTuNTCA.] 
I'NDUTUa     [AmcTua;  Tdnica.] 
INFA'MIA.     The  proriiiont  aa  to  Inhnia,  ai 
ey  appear  in  the  Imitation  of  Jnitinian,  are  cnn- 
(uned  in  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  De  bi>  qoi  notaotor  In- 
<aniia,and  inCod.2.  tit.12.   Ex  quibuieaui)  In. 
famia  irroganir.     The  Digert   contain)  {a  1)  llie 
'  '   '  Berated  in  the  PraeWr"! 


diet     Then 


^ii). 


any  Judicium  Publicum,  of  ignominioiu  (iffnomiiaat 

.)  oipqiiion  from  the  anny  (Tab,  Henri.  1. 

..  of  a  wonian  being  delected  in  adulierc, 
though  the  might  not  hare  been  condenuwd  in  ■ 
'   ''  lum  Publicum,  du. ;  of  oondcuuiBtio  loi  Fm- 
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ftiun,  Ri^na,  Injuriae,  and  Dohu  Mains,  provided 
the  offender  was  condemned  in  hia  own  name,  or 
provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a  mm  of  money 
by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  condemnation  in  an  ac- 
tion Pro  Socio,  Tutelae,  Mandatum,  Depositum  or 
Fiducia  (compare  the  Edict  with  Cic.  pro  Ro$e. 
Com,  6,  pro  Rote,  Amer.  S8,  89,  pro  Caedna, 
2,  Top,  dO;  Tab.  Herad.  L  111),  provided 
the  offender  was  condemned  in  his  own  name. 
In&mia  only  followed  for  a  condemnatio  in  a 
directa  actio,  not  if  a  man  viras  condemned  con- 
trario  jndicio,  nnlesa  the  person  condemned  was 
guilty  of  some  special  dishonesty.  In&mia  was  also 
a  consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man^  bona 
were  Possessa,  Proscripta,  Vendita  (Cic.  pro 
QumLUi  TaKHeiaclL  113— 117;  Gains,  iL 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  manyiog  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  mourning,  but  the  Infamia  attached  to 
the  second  husband,  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  then  to  his  fiuher,  and  to  the  &ther 
of  the  widow  if  she  was  in  his  power  ;  the  Edict 
does  not  speak  of  the  Infiunia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
was  subsequently  extended  to  her.  In&mia  was 
a  consequence  a£  a  man  being  at  the  same  time  in 
the  relation  of  a  double  marriage  or  double  sponsa- 
lia  ;  the  Infisunia  attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a 
paterfiunilias,  and  if  he  viras  not,  to  his  &ther ;  the 
Edict  here  also  speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the 
Infamia  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  w<mian. 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  prostitution  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  (gui 
mtdiAria  p<u$u$  e$t\  of  Lenodnium  or  gaining  a 
living  by  aiding  in  prostitution  (Tab.  HeracL  1. 
123)  ;  of  aroearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an  actor, 
of  en^^ng  ror  money  to  appear  in  the  fights  of  the 
wild  hoists,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear,  and  of 
aj^earing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  Infiunia 
vras  only  the  cmsequenoe  of  an  act  committed  by 
the  person  who  beoune  infamis,  and  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  punishment  for  such  act  In 
some  cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation  ;  in 
others  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  vras  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Prae- 
tor established  the  Infiunia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which 
however  was  not  the  case.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  Postnlatio  (Dig.  3.  tit  1.  s.  1),  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  court 
WiUi  respect  to  the  Postxdatio^  he  distributed  per- 
sons into  three  dasses.  The  second  class  compre- 
hended, among  others,  certain  persons  who  were 
tuipiiudine  watofe'fes,  who  might  postulate  for  them- 
selves but  not  for  othos.  The  third  dass  contained, 
among  otbers,  all  those  **  qui  Edicto  Praetoris  ut 
infiunes  notantur,**  and  were  not  already  enume- 
rated in  the  second  dass.  Accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Praetor  to  enumerate  all  the  In- 
&mes  who  were  not  included  in  the  second  class, 
and  this  he  did  in  the  Edict  as  quoted.  (Dig.  3. 
tit  2.  s.  !•)  Consistently  with  this,  Infieunia  was  al- 
ready an  established  le^  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  his  edicts  on  Postulation  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  lufames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of 
Postulation,  those  who  were  Infiunes.  Conse- 
quently the  legal  notion  of  Infiunia  was  fixed  befwe 
these  edicts. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  distinguish  Infiimia  from  the 
Nota  Censoria.  The  Infamia  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  created  by  written  law^  but  to  have 
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been  an  old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial dedsion.  The  power  of  the  Censors  was  m  its 
effects  analogous  to  the  Infamia,  but  different  from 
it  in  many  respects.  The  Censors  could  at  their 
pleasure  remove  a  man  from  the  Senate  or  the 
Equites,  remove  him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove 
him  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his 
suffiiagium,  by  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerarins.  (Cic.  pro  Chtent.  43,  45.)  They  could 
also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  opposite 
to  a  manii  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  nota  censoria 
or  subscriptio  (Cic.  pro  Cluent  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  bound  to 
make  any  special  inquiry,  but  might  follow  general 
opinion.  This  arbitraxy  mode  of  proceeding  was 
however  partly  remedied  by  the  fiict  that  such  a 
censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by  a  colleague,  or 
removed  by  the  following  censors,  or  by  a  judicial 
dedsion,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly  the  censorian 
nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein  it  differed 
essentially  fi:om  Infamia,  which  vras  perpetual. 

The  consequences  of  In&mia  were  the  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it  The  In- 
fiuais  became  an  Aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium 
and  honores  ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  cer- 
tain so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rights.  Under  the  empire,  the  Infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the 
sujB&agium  ^-bs  a  consequence  of  Infamia,  but  the 
affirmative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with 
such  reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  con- 
dusive.  It  appears  from  Livy  (vii  2)  and  Vuerius 
Maximus  (ii.  4.  §  4),  that  the  Actores  Atellanarum 
were  not  either  removed  fix>m  their  tiibe  {nee  tribu 
moeeiriatr),  nor  incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in 
other  words  such  actors  did  not  become  Infaroes, 
like  other  actors.  The  phrase  **  tribu  moveri  **  is 
ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  to  remove  from 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  fivm  all  the  tribes, 
and  so  make  a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  re- 
moving fix>m  one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  was  made: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  In- 
famia, which  was  the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  is,  **  tribu  moveri,^  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
famia, must  have  been  a  removal  firom  all  the 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aeia- 
rius.     (Compare  Li  v.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  .lulin  Municipal  is  does  not  contain  the 
word  Infomia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same 
cases  as  those  which  the  Edict  mentions  as  cases 
of  Infiunia.  The  Lex  excludes  persons  who  fall 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Senatores,  Decuriones, 
Conscripti  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
the  senate  of  their  citf,  and  from  magistracies 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it  says 
nothing  uf  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  observes  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Honores  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still 
allowed  Infames  to  retain  the  sufiragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman 
Comitia  vras  n  high  privilege,  while  in  the  mnnici> 
pal  towns  it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 
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Cicero  (pro  Rote.  Com.  6)  speaks  of  the  judida 
Fidnciae,  Tutelae,  and  Societatis  as  **  summae 
cxistimationis  et  pene  capitis.**  In  another  (Aation 
(pro  QtUnt,  8,  9,  13,  15,  22)  he  speaks  of  the  ex 
Mlicto  possessio  bononim  as  a  capitis  causa,  and  in 
fact  as  identical  with  Infamia  (c  15,  cujus  bona 
ex  edicto  possidentor.  hujns  omnis  fama  et  exis- 
timatio  cum  bonb  simnl  possidetnr).  This  capitis 
minutio,  however,  as  already  observed,  affected 
only  the  public  rights  of  a  citizen ;  whereas  the 
capitis  deminuto  of  the  imperial  period  and  the 
expression  capitalis  causa,  apply  to  the  complete 
loss  of  citizenship.  This  change  manifestly  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
citizens  under  the  empire  having  become  alto* 
gether  unimportant,  and  thus  the  phrase  ciq>itis 
deminutio,  under  the  empire,  applies  solely  to  the 
individual's  capacity  for  private  rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  Infamis  was  under 
some  incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before 
the  Praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to 
him,  but  not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons. 
Consequently  he  could  not  generally  be  a  Cognitor 
or  a  Procurator.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be 
assigned  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as 
the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor  (Oaius, 
ii.  89)  ;  but  this  incapacity  became  unimportant 
when  ^e  Cessio  was  effected  by  the  utiles  actiones 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Cognitor  or  Procu- 
rator. The  In&mis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
Actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
procurator  of  the  state.  The  Infiunis  was  also 
limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  marriage,  an  incapa- 
city which  originated  in  the  Lex  Julia.  (Ulp.  Frag. 
xiii.)  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with 
Libertini  and  Libertinae,  and  also  with  other  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also 
forbade  all  freemen  from  marrying  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  The  Jurists  made  the  fol- 
lowing change: — they  made  the  two  classes  of 
disreputable  persons  the  same,  which  were  not 
the  same  before,  and  they  extended  the  prohibition, 
both  for  senators  and  others,  to  all  those  whom  the 
Edict  enumerated  as  Infames.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
it  deprived  the  parties  to  such  marriage  of  the  privi- 
Ic^s  conferred  by  the  lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage 
did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibacy. 
A  senatus-consultum,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however, 
made  such  marriage  null  in  certain  cases.  (Savigny, 
System^  &c.,  vol  ii.)  [G.  L.] 

INFA'MIS.     [Infamia.] 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA.  In  the  Roman  law 
then  were  several  distinctiims  of  age  which  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal 
acts :  —  1 .  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  ^e  seventh  year,  during  which  time  per- 
sons were  called  In&ntes,  or  Qui  fari  non  possunt 
2.  The  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
years  to  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording as  the  person  was  a  male  or  a  female, 
during  which  persons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
&ri  possunt  The  persons  included  in  these  first 
two  classes  w^re  Impuberea.  S.  The  third  period 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  ead  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  during  which 
period  persons  were  Adolesoentes,  AdultL  The 
persons  included  in  these  three  classes  were 
minoref  xxv  annis  or  aimonun,  and  were  often,  for 
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brevity^s  sake,  called  minores  only  [Curator J  ; 
and  the  persons  included  in  the  third  and  fourth 
class  were  Puberes.  4.  The  fourth  period  was  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  during  which  persons  were 
Majoret. 

The  term  Impubes  eomprehends  In  fens,  as  all 
Infantes  are  Impuberes ;  but  all  Impubo'cs  are  not 
Infantes.  Thus  the  Impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  Infimtes  or  those  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  genenJly  un- 
derstood by  the  terra  Impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  Impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  fother.     (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  239.) 

The  commencement  of  Pubertas  was  the  oom« 
mencement  of  full  capacity  to  do  I^al  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubertas,  a  person, 
according  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal 
act  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule 
was  made  for  those  Impubexes  who  had  property 
of  their  own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to 
Impuberes  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father. 
Now  the  age  of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  supposition  that  persons  were  then 
competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  acta, 
and  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which 
might  apply  to  all  cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of 
Puberty  (pubertati  proximns),  and  had  not  yet 
attained  it,  he  might  have  sufficient  understanding 
to  do  many  legal  acts.  Accordingly,  a  person  who 
was  proximus  pubertati  was  in  course  of  time  con- 
sidered competent  to  do  certain  legal  acts  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  but  to  secure  him  against 
fraud  or  mistake,  he  could  only  do  such  acts  as 
were  for  his  own  advantage.  This  relaxatitm  of 
the  old  law  was  beneficial  both  to  the  Irapobes 
and  to  others,  but  owing  to  its  being  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits  of  time,  it  was  of  little  practical 
use,  and  accordingly  it  was  extended  as  a  positive 
rule  to  a  longer  period  below  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
but  still  with  the  same  limitation :  the  Impubes 
could  do  no  act  to  his  prejudice  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and  accordingly  it  was 
determined  that  such  limited  capacity  to  do  legal 
acts  should  commence  with  the  termination  of 
iniantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that  period  after 
which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a  tutor,  is 
capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infims  properly  means  Qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated,  Fari  potest, 
was  not  Infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain 
legal  acts.  The  phrase  Qui  fari  potest  is  itself 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words, 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  pos- 
sesses, but  they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  developeroent ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
expression  Qui  fan  potest  expressed  not  only  that 
degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is  shown 
l^  the  use  of  intelligible  speech,  but  also  a 
capacity  for  legal  acts  in  which  speech  was  re- 
quired. Thus  the  period  of  iniantia  was  extended 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  termination  was  fixed 
by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
as  appears  by  numerous  passages.  (Dig.  26.  tit.  7. 
s.  1  ;  23.  tit  1.  s.  14  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  30.  s.  18,- 
Quintilian,  Intl.  Or.  L  I ;  Isidorus,  Orig.  xi  2.) 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
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BRii  infiintiae  or  infimti  (Gaius,  lii.  109),  are  cued 
bj  the  Roman  joruts  to  ngnify  respectively  one 
wiio  i«  near  attaining  Pubertaa,  and  one  who  haB 
ju«t  paaed  the  limit  of  InfSuitia.  (Savigny,  SjfsUm 
de»  keta.  A.  R.  vol  iil)     [Impubxs.]         [O.  L.] 

INFE'RIAK    [FuNus,  p.  662,  b.  J 

FNFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 
was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solenm  occasions.  In  sacri- 
ficing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  [Vitta]  to 
the  head  of  the  victim  (Viig.  Gwrg.  iii  487  ; 
Lucret  i.  88  ;  Sneton.  CoUg.  27),  and  also  of  the 
priest,  more  especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  (Viig*  Aen,  ii.  430,  x.  538 ;  Servius, 
M  /oe.  ;  Isid.  Orig,  zix.  30 ;  Festos,  s.  o.  Iit/idae,) 
The  **  torta  infiila  ^  was  worn  also  by  the  Vestal 
Viigins.  (Pmd.  &  Sym.  ii.  1085,  1094.)  Ito  use 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  the  lock  of  wool  worn 
by  the  flamines  and  salii  [Apbx].  At  Roman 
marriages  the  bride,  who  carried  wool  upon  a  dis- 
taff in  the  procession  [Firsus],  fixed  it  as  an  infula 
upon  the  door-case  of  her  future  husband  on  enter- 
ing the  house.  (Lucan,  il  355 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxix. 
8 ;  Servius,  in  Viry.  Aen.  iv.  458.)         [J.  Y.] 

INGE'NUI,  INGENU'ITAS.  Freemen  (/•- 
heri)  were  either  ingenui  or  libertini.  Ingenui  are 
those  firee  men  who  are  bom  free.  (Gains,  i.  1 1.) 
Libertini  are  those  who  are  manumitted  firom  legal 
slavery.  Though  freedmen  (Uberimt)  were  not 
ingenui,  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenuL  A 
Ubertinns  could  not  by  adoption  become  ingennus. 
(OeU.  V.  19.)  If  a  fiemale  slave  (aact/Zu)  was 
nrranant,  and  was  manumitted  before  she  gave 
oirth  to  a  child,  such  child  was  bom  free,  and 
therefore  was  ingennusL  In  other  cases,  also,  the 
law  fiiTOured  the  daim  of  free  birth,  and  conse- 
quently of  ingenuitas.  (Paulus,  Sent  BeoepL  iii. 
24,  and  v.  1.  De  UberaU  cauta,)  If  a  man's  in- 
genuitas was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a 
?'  ididum  ingenuitatis.  (Tacit.  Aim.  xiii.  27  ; 
aulas,  &/Lv.  1.) 

The  words  ingennus  and  libertinus  are  often 
opposed  to  one  another  ;  and  the  title  of  freeman 
(mr),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is 
sometimes  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingennus 
(liber  et  ingennus,  Hor.  Ar.  P.  383).  According 
to  CindnS)  in  his  woik  on  Comitk^  quoted  by 
Festus  (a  v.  Pairieioi\  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that 
Gentiles  were  originally  called  Ingenui  also:  a 
manifest  misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this 
passage  has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  ori- 
ginally the  name  ingennus  did  not  exist,  but  the 
word  patricitts  was  suffident  to  express  a  Roman 
citizen  by  birtL  This  remark  then  refers  to  a 
time  when  there  were  no  Roman  dtizens  except 
patricii ;  and  the  definition  of  ingennus,  if  it  had 
then  been  in  use,  would  have  been  a  suffident  de- 
finition of  a  patricius.  But  the  word  ingennus  was 
introduced,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  at  a  later  time, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing a  dtisen  by  birth,  merely  as  such.  Thus,  in 
the  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  Craasus  (Liv.  vi. 
40),  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  patrician  descent, 
**  TJnus  (^uiritium  qnUibet,  duobus  ingenuis  or- 
tuB.**  Further,  the  definition  of  Gentilis  by 
Scaevola  [Gbns,  p.  567],  shows  that  a  man  might 
be  ingennus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might  be 
tiM  son  of  a  freednum ;  and  this  is  consistent  with 
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Livy  (x.  8).  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to 
take  it,  the  proposition  is  this : — All  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  whii^h  is  nntroe. 

Under  the  empire,  Ingeauitaa,  or  the  Jura  In* 
genuitatis,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial 
fevonr ;  that  is,  a  person,  not  ingennus  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman 
who  had  obtained  the  Jus  Annulorum  Aureorum, 
was  considered  ingennus ;  but  this  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  patronal  rights,  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  s. 
5  and  6.)  By  the  natalibus  restitutio  the  princeps 
gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  of  ingennus  ;  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  involved  the  theory  of 
the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  liber- 
tinus was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  been  bom,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state  of 
freedom.  In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patronal 
rights  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  the  fiction 
were  to  have  its  frill  effect.  (Dig.  40.  tit  11.)  It 
seems  that  questions  as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were 
common  at  Rome  ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in 
them.  [G.  L.] 

INGRATUS.     [Pateonus.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
opposed  to  Jus.  In  a  special  sense  injuria  was 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing  ;  by  abusive  words  {con' 
vieimn)  ;  by  the  proscriptio  bonorum,  when  the 
claimant  knew  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonorom  proscriptio 
was  accompanied  with  infimia  to  the  debtor  (Cic 
pro  Qifuit  6,  15,  16)  ;  by  libellous  writings  or 
veraes ;  by  solldting  a  mater  fiunilias  or  a  prae- 
textatus  [Impdbbs]  ;  and  by  various  other  acts. 
A  man  might  sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  person  of  those  who  were  in  his 
power  or  in  manu.  No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a 
slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  slave  were  an  in- 
juria to  his  master,  when  the  acts  were  such  as 
appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  manls  slave,  the  master  had  a  remedy 
against  the  wrong«doer,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  praetor^s  formula.  But  in  many  other  cases  of 
a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was  no  r^ular 
formula  by  which  the  master  could  have  a  remedy, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from  the  praetor 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisioos  on 
the  subject  of  Injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  veises 
were  followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is, 
death,  as  it  appears  (Cic  A«p.  iv.  10,  and  the 
notes  in  Mai^s  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
being  mutilated  the  punishment  was  Talio  (Festus, 
«.  V.  TaUo).  In  the  case  of  a  broken  bone,  the 
penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
fireeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a  slave.  In 
other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  pemdty  at  25  asses. 
(Gellius,  xvi.  10,  xx.  1 ;  Dirksen,  UebenidU^  &c.) 

These  penalties  which  were  considered  sufiicient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterwards 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  paetor  to  claim  such 
damages  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
tile  judex  might  give  the  foil  amount  or  less.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  vexy  serious  injury  (airom  Hpicna), 
when  the  praetor  required  securi^  for  the  defend- 
anVs  appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  viras  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiffs  declaration,  and  though  the  judex 
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was  not  boimd  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
seldom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character 
of  atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place 
where  it  was  done,  as  for  instance,  a  theatre  or 
ibnim,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  person  injured, 
•s  if  he  were  a  magistratns,  or  if  he  were  a  senator 
and  the  wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  omdition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 

tio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  manls 

house  (domtu).    The  jurists  who  commented  on 

this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 

beratio,  and  domus.     (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  5.) 

The  actions  for  Injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  {eatua  eogmia),  give  a 
person  an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct 
of  another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound 
his  feelings.  (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  15,  22,  23,  24, 
&C.)  Many  cases  of  Injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment  (Dig.  47.  tit  11 )  as  deportatio ; 
and  this  proceeding  extra  ordinem  was  often 
adopted  instead  of  the  civil  action.  Various  imperial 
constitutions  afRxed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (/amosi  libelli),     [Libblli.] 

Infomia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  Injuriarum  [Inpamia].  He  who  brought 
such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to  be 
punished  extra  ordinem.  (Oaius,  iii.  220 — 225  ; 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  80  ;  Dig.  47.  tit  10  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  tit  34  ;  Cod.  ix.  tit  36  ;  Paulus,  SenL  Reoep. 
▼.  tit  4  ;  Rein,  Dot  Criminalrecht  der  limner^ 
p.  35,  &c.)  [O.  L.] 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.     [Injuria.] 

INOA  ('iKtta),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.  (Pans.  i.  42.  §  8.)  Another 
festival  of  Ino  was  celebrated  at  Epidaiurus  Limera, 
in  Laconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
there  was  a  small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the 
water  of  Ino,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the 
people  threw  barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign, 
but  when  they  swam  on  the  surfieu^  it  was  an  evil 
sign.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  5.)  An  annual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino,  was 
also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Sisyphus.  (Tzetzes, 
ad  Lyeofikr.)  [L.  S.] 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAME'NTUM. 
[Tbstambntum.] 

INQUILI'NUS.     [ExsiLiUM,  p.  516,  b.] 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.    [Curator.] 

INSIGNE  ((Tiffwtby,  iirUnifutj  Mtrrifioy,  xapd,- 
{rri/ioy\  a  badge,  an  ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla,  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  (Cic  Verr.  il  58.) 
Fire  classes  of  insignia  more  especially  deserve 
notice :  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascxs 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [Calcxus  ;  Clavus], 
the  carpentum  and  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  the  praefcct  of  the  praetorium. 
(Lydus,  tU  Mag,  ii.  3.  9.)  The  Roman  Equxtbs 
were  distingnisbed  by  the  **  equns  publicns,*^  the 
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golden  ring,  the  angustus  claws  [p^  294],  and  th« 
seat  provided  for  them  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus. 
(C.G.  Schwartz,  Z>Ms..S^<ectae,p{k84-<l  01.)  The 
insignia  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  viz.  the  trabea,  the 
toga-praetexta,  the  crown  of  gdd,  the  irory  toeptre, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  &sces, 
all  of  which  except  the  orawn  and  sceptre  were 
transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of  magis- 
strntes,  were  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  oth^r  nations  of  early  antiquity.  (Flor. 
i.  5  ;  Sallust,  B.  CW.  51 ;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  188, 612, 
XL  334  ;  Lydus,  de  Mag,  i.  7,  8,  87.) 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions 
in  the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of 
their  heknets  [Oalba],  and  the  common  men  by 
their  shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself.  ( Veget  il  18 ;  compare 
Caes.  BeU,  OaU.  vil  45.)  [Clifbu&]  Among 
the  Greeks  the  devices  scolptuied  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  298),  both  for  the  sake 
of  cvnament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  em- 
ployed the  fiincy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  eveiy 
description  from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  ex> 
cept  Amphiaraus,  had  on  their  shields  expressive 
figures  and  mottoes,  differently  described,  however, 
by  different  authors.  (AeschyL  SepL  e,  7%«6.  383 
—646;  Eurip.  I'hoeu.  1125—1156;  Apollodor. 
BibL  iii  6.  §  1.)  Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his 
general  character,  wore  a  shield  richly  decorated 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibiting  a  representa- 
tion of  Cupid  brandishing  a  thunderb<^t  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  534  j  e.)  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Caxians  (Herod.  L  171) ; 
and  the  fictitious  employment  of  them  to  deceive 
and  mislead  an  enemy  was  among  the  stntagons 
of  war.  (Paus.  iv.28.  §3 ;  Vixg.  AM.il  389—392.) 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
pFBctised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the 
noblest  &milies,  via.  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and 
the  cognomen  **  Magnus.^*    (Sueton.  Calig.  35.) 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a 
Gymnasium  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
to  fulfil  the  same  purpose.  (Ad  AtLi.  4.)  Cities 
had  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifices; 
and  the  officer  of  a  city  sometimes  affixed  the 
emblem  to  public  documents  as  we  do  the  seal  of  a 
municipal  corporation.     ( Antigonns  Caryst  1 5.) 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel.  (Tacit  Atm.  vi  34  ;  Caes. 
B.  Civ.  ii.  6.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to  PuteoU 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  between 
that  city  and  Alexandria.  {Acts^  xxviii  11.) 
Enschedd  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  ships,  which  occur  eiUier  in  r.lassinal 
authors  or  in  ancient  inscriptions.  (i>iKs.  de  1\Um 
et  InaignUma  Navium,  reprinted  in  Ruhnkeai, 
Opute.  pp.  257 — 305.)  The  names  were  those  of 
gods  and  heroes,  together  with  their  attributes, 
such  as  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the 
prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontns 
(a  pioUi  ca$nde  novMu  kabet^  TVut  L  9.  2)  ;  of 
virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope,  Concord,  Victory ; 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  the  Po,  the  Min* 
cins  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  206),  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  (Athen.  t.  43)  ;  and  of  men, 
women,  and  animals,  as  the  boai^  head,  which 
distinguished  the  vessels  of  Samoa  (Herod,  iii  69$ 
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Choerflai,  p.  155,  ed.  Naeke ;  Hesych.  «. «.  3a- 
fuakbs  rp6ins :  £vst  in  Horn.  Od,  ziiL  p.  525), 
the  ffWBn,  the  tiger  (Virg.  ^011.  x.  166),  the 
bull  (irpoTOftV  raipov,  Schol.  m  ^^>otf.  Aiocf. 
xL  1 68).  Plutarch  mentions  a  Lycian  Tenel  with 
the  tign  of  the  lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of 
the  serpent  on  its  poop,  manifestly  intended  to 
express  the  form  of  the  chimaera.  {De  Mtd. 
Virt,  p.  441,  ed.  Steph.)  After  an  engagement  at 
eea,  the  insigne  of  a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as 
its  aplustre,  was  often  taken  from  it  and  suspended 
in  some  temple  as  an  offering  to  the  god.  (Plut. 
T%m«uL  p.  217.)  Figure-heads  were  probably  used 
from  the  first  origin  of  navigation.  On  the  war- 
galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called  them,  as 
H«t>dotus  says  (Hi.  37),  irdraucoi,  ue.  **"  carved 
unages,**  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque 
appeanmoe. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each 
individual  ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved 
and  painted  wooden  image  forming  part  of  the 
ptx>w,  or  a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name 
and  painted  on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other 
inaignia,  which  could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  were  requisite  in  naval  engagements. 
These  were  probably  flags  or  standards,  fixed  to 
the  aplustre  or  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  serving 
to  mark  all  those  vess^  which  belonged  to  the 
aame  fleet  or  to  the  same  nation.  Such  were  **  the 
Attic"  and  •*  the  Persic  signals**  {rh  'Arrocbr  cnj- 
/uioy^  Polyaen.  iii.  11.  §  11,  viiL  53.  §  1  ;  Becker, 
CAariihij  voL  il  p.  63).  A  purple  sail  indicated 
the  admiial^s  ship  among  the  Uomans,  and  flags  of 
different  colours  were  used  in  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     (Plin.  H,  N,  xix.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITA  (irc^ir<{8foir),  a  flounce  ;  a  fillet 
The  Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet 
with  ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic 
and  readiing  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indi- 
•ated  a  superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of 
manners.  (Hor.  S^  i.  2.  29 ;  Ovid,  An  Amat.  L 
82.)  It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewellery  it  took  the 
fionn  of  the  more  splendid  and  expennve  Cyclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was 
used  by  itsel£^  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus 
(StaL  J%A.  vii.  654),  it  was  equivalent  to  Vitta 
Of  Fascia.    [Tunwa.]  [J.  Y.J 

I'NSTITOR.    [iNSTiTORiA  Actio.] 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  was  al- 
lowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
Blanks  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  tabema 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  tabema  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
prindpaL  The  formula  was  called  Institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabema 
was  called  an  Institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  ^'  quod  negotio  gerendo  instet  sive 
insistat.**  If  several  persons  appointed  an  institor, 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole 
amount  foe  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the 
contract  of  their  institor  ;  and  if  one  paid  the  de- 
mand, he  had  his  redress  over  against  the  others 
by  a  societatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A 
great  deal  of  business  was  done  through  the  medium 
of  institores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  various 
hicrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  on 
persoQftlly.    Institores  are  coupled  with  Nautae  by 
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Horsoe  (Ep.  xvil  20),  and  with  the  Magister  Navis 
(Carm.  iil  6.  30).  (Gains,  iv.  71  ;  Instit.  iv. 
tit  7;  Dig.  14.  tit  3.)  [G.L.] 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of 
Justinian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or 
Pandect,  a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  no  l<Migcr 
allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so  far  as 
they  had  been  inocnponited  in  the  Digest  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophilus,  and 
Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  com- 
pose an  institutional  work  which  should  contain  the 
elements  of  the  law  (leffum  carnodttAx),  and  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter  {Prooem. 
Inst.),  Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa  {De 
Juris  docendi  BaHone)^  which  was  based  on  former 
elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commentarii  of 
Caius  or  Gvius,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and  various 
other  Commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were  pub- 
lished with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a.  d.  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  They  treat  only  of  Privatum 
Jus  ;  but  there  is  a  title  on  Judicia  Publica  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  judicia  publica  are  not 
treated  of  by  Gaius  in  his  Commentaries.  Hein- 
eccius,  in  his  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Jurispru* 
dentiam  illnstrantium  Syntagma,  has  followed  the 
order  of  the  Instituti(mes.  Theophilus,  generally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paiaphmse  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  0.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.  There  are 
numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institu- 
tiones. The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Boecking,  Berlin,  1829, 
4  to,  contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Com- 
mentarii of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that 
of  Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Callistratus,  who  lived 
under  Septimius  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
wrote  three  books  of  Institutiones.  Aelins  Mar- 
cianus  wrote  sixteen  books  of  Institutiones  xmA&e 
Antoninus  Caiacalla.  Florentinus,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  Severus,  wrote  twelve  books  of  Institu- 
tiones, firom  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest  Paulus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones. There  still  remain  fragmoits  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  two  books.  But  the  first  treatise  of  this 
kind  that  we  know  of  was  the  Institutiones  of 
Gaius  in  four  books.  They  were  formerly  only 
known  from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  fiiom  the 
Epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the 
Collatio,  and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary 
of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816. 
It  was  first  copied  by  Goeschen  and  Bethman- 
HoUweg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goe- 
schen in  1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
writing  on  which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in 
some  places  erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt 
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the  paicliment  far  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber. 
The  parchment,  after  being  thus  treated,  was  nsed 
for  transcribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome, 
chiefly  his  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  ob- 
score  that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it 
an  infusion  of  gaUniuts.  A  fresh  examination  of 
the  MS.  was  miado  by  Blume,  but  with  little  ad- 
ditional profit,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
script A  second  edition  of  Qaius  was  published 
by  Gocachen  in  1824,  with  ndoable  notes,  and  an 
Index  Siglarum  used  in  the  MS.  The  pre£Eu»  to 
the  first  edition  contains  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine  Com- 
mentarii  of  Oaius,  though  the  MS.  itself  has  no 
title.  An  improved  edition  of  Goeschen^s  by  Lach- 
mann  appeared  in  1842. 

It  appears  from  the  Institntiones  that  Oaius 
wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Anrelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gains,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original  Though  the 
Institntiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius  the  compilers  of  the  Institntiones  of 
Justinian  sometimes  followed  other  works :  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (iL  tit  17.  §  2,  **8i 
quis  priori  **)  is  firom  the  fourth  book  of  Marcianus* 
Institutes  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  29)  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Institntiones  of  Justinian  are  more 
dear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Gaius.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Gaius  (iii.  109)  and  the 
Institntiones  of  Justinian  (iii.  tit  19.  s.  10). 

Qtaxa  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
[JuRiscoNSULTi].  The  Jurists  whom  he  cites  in 
the  Institntiones,  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javolenus, 
Julianns,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucins,  Ofilius, 
Proculus,  Sabinus,  Serrius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tubero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
IS  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of  Gaius  ;  what- 
ever difference  there  is  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect, is  solely  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  bald  been  made  between  the  time  of  Gaius 
and  that  of  Justinian.  There  has  been  considerable 
differsnoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  daius ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  most 
persons  have  misunderstood  it  According  to  Gaius : 
**  omne  jus  quo  utimur  vcl  ad  personas  pertinet, 
▼el  ad  res,  vel  ad  actiones  ^*  (i.  8).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  division  (the  first  book)  which 
treats  of  Persons  comprehends  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights  ;  others 
affirm  that  it  treats  of  legal  capacity,  or  of  the 
three  conditions  which  correspond  to  the  threefold 
capitis  deminutio.  But  the  first  book  of  Gaius 
which  treats  of  Persons  contains  both  nsatter  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  capacity,  and  it  does 
not  contain  all  that  relates  to  l^al  capacity,  for  it 
does  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divisions  which 
relat?  to  legal  capacity,  that  of  Gives,  Latini,  Pere- 
grini.  It  treats  in  fact  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Potestas,  Manns,  Slavery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  Mancipiiun 
and  Tutela.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  the  work 
treats  only  of  persons  so  far  as  they  belong  to 
Familia,  in  the  widest  and  Roman  acceptation  of 
that  term.  The  port  which  treats  of  res  com- 
prehends the  Law  of  ownership,  &c  and  Law  of 
Obligationes,  which  two  divisions  occupy  the  se- 
cond and  third  books.    The  fourth  book  treats  of 
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Actiones,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three 
of  Gains.  The  division  of  Gtuus  is  fiuilty  in  several 
respects  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in 
valuable  matter.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
division  of  Gaius  u  from  Savigny.  (JSyuemt  Ac^ 
voL  i.  p.  393,  &C.)  [G.  L.] 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    [Iwt«rcb8810.] 

I'NSULA.     [DoMua,  p.  430,  a.] 

I'NTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.      [R«- 

STITUTIO.] 

INTE'NTIO.    [Actio.] 

INTERCE'SSIO.  It  is  a  case  of  Interoessio 
when  a  man  takes  upon  himself  the  debt  of  another 
by  virtue  of  some  dealing  with  the  creditor.  This 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  be  who 
intercedes  may  take  upon  himself  the  debt  of 
another,  and  may  become  debtor  in  place  of  that 
other :  or  the  intercedent  may  become  debtor  while 
the  debtor  still  continues  debtor.  (Vangoow, 
Pandektm,  &c.  voL  iii.  p.  133,  &c.) 

To  the  first  class  belong  (1)  the  case  of  a  man 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obligatio,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  existing  debtor ;  (2.)  And  the  case  of  a 
man  taking  an  obligatio  on  himself,  which  does 
not  already  exist  in  the  person  of  anothei^  bnt  wkidi 
without  such  intervention  would  exist 

To  the  second  dass  belong  (1),  the  case  wh^i 
the  creditor  may  consider  either  the  original  debtor 
or  the  intercedent  as  his  principal  debtor,  or  when, 
in  other  words,  the  intercedent  is  oorrens  debendi 
(Inst  iii  tit  16.  De  duobus  reis  stipulandi  et 
promittendi)  ;  (2)  When  the  creditor  can  consider 
the  intercedrat  only  as  liable  to  pay,  when  the 
principal  debtor  does  not  pay,  or  when  in  other 
words,  the  intercedent  is  a  fidejussor.  (Inst  iiL 
tit  20,  de  Fidejnssoribua) 

The  views  of  Puchta  as  to  the  Intereessio  are 
contained  in  his  JnttihUkmeUf  vol.  iii  p.  48,  &c) 

In  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  sponsores  and  fidepromiisorea,  on  one  side; 
and  fidejussores  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  one 
another,  ^nsores  were  consponsores.  (Cic.  ad  AH. 
xil  1 7.)  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  dis- 
tinction between  sponsores  and  fidejussores  does  not 
exist 

Sponsores  and  fidepramissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
{qui  promi$erit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  anctoritas  of  bis  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  af^  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  aU 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  Utteris,  cr 
consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor  the  interrogatio 
was.  Idem  dari  spondes  ?  in  the  case  of  a  fidepro- 
missor,  it  was.  Idem  fidejtfomittis  ?  in  the  case  of 
a  fidejussor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tna  esse  jnbes  ?  The 
object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepromissor,  or  fide- 
jussor, was  greater  security  to  the  stipulator.  On 
the  oUier  hand,  the  stipulator  had  an  adatipolator 
only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay  something  after 
the  stipukitor's  death,  for  if  there  was  no  aostipu- 
bitor  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.  (Gaiua, 
iii  100,  117.)  The  adstipulator  veas  the  proper 
party  to  sue  after  the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could 
be  compelled  by  a  mandati  judidom  to  pay  to  the 
heres  whatever  he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was 
not  bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  pa«- 
grinuB,  whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  tha 
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nutter  ;  but  the  heres  of  a  fidejiuaor  was  bound. 
Uj  the  Lex  Furia,  a  tponsor  and  fidepromissor 
were  fre^  from  all  liability  after  two  years,  which 
appears  to  mean  two  yean  after  the  obligation  had 
become  a  present  demand  ;  but  the  Lex  Furia  only 
applied  to  Italy.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at 
the  time  when  the  money  became  due  could  be 
sned^  but  each  only  for  his  share  (sitigmli  viriles 
ptnies).  Fidejussores  were  never  released  finom  their 
obligation  by  length  of  time,  and  each  was  liable 
for  the  whole  sum  (singuU  in  tUidum  obUgcuUur)  ; 
but  by  a  rescript  (epittola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor 
was  required  to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  sepa- 
rately, each  according  to  his  proportion.  If  any 
one  of  them  was  not  solvent,  his  shara  became  a 
burden  to  the  rest 

A  Lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the 
Lex  Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fide- 
proroissores,  who  had  paid  mon  than  his  share,  an 
action  against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before 
the  passing  of  this  Lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or 
fideproroissor  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ; 
bat  this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the 
subsequent  Lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  alone,  as  already  observed,  the  Lex  Furia 
applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  places 
oat  of  Italy  ;  yet  not  to  fidejussores. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal 
was  insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he 
eould  by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  compel  the  credi- 
tor to  limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  shareu 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his 
acceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  ;  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the 
sponsores  and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty 
days  (it  is  not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being 
offeredX  demand  a  praejudicium  {pra^tidicimn  pot- 
imkune),  and  if  they  proved  that  the  creditor  had 
not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  they 
were  released.    (Oaius,  iii.  12dw) 

A  Lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which 
any  person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person 
to  the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security 
**  dotis  nomine.**  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a 
greater  amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  less  ;  and  every  sure^  ootild  recover  on 
a  mandati  judicium  firom  his  principal  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a 
Lex  Publilia  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in 
dnplum,  which  was  called  an  actio  depensL 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
the  Breviarixmi  (ii.  9.  §  2),  which  is  not  taken 
firom  Gains:  it  is  to  this  efHect : — The  creditor  may 
sue  eitbor  the  debtor  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  after  he 
has  chosen  to  sue  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the 
other. — Cicero  appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doc- 
trine (ad  AtL  xvi.  15)  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  is  variously  explained.  The 
subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in  Cioero^s 
letters  ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called  upon  in  re- 
spect of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been  given  by 
him  twenty-five  years  before  {ad  AtL  xiL  17). 
Cicf;ro  uses  the  expression  **  appellare  **  to  express 
calling  on  a  surety  to  pay  {ad  Att.'u  8). 

(Oaiua,  iii.  1 15— 127 ;  Inst  iii  tit  20  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit.  7  ;  46.  tit  1.) 
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Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  ^  in- 
tercedere,**  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  proper^ ;  but  minores  xxv  and  wo- 
men had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of  their 
contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in  that 
of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict  that  wo- 
men should  not  **  intercedere  **  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently  the  Senatusconsultum  Velleianum 
[Sbnatusoonsultum  Vsllsiakvm]  absolutely 
prohibited  all  Interoessio  by  women  ;  and  the 
Novella  1 34.  c  8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make 
null  all  Interoessio  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A 
woman  who  was  sued  in  respect  of  her  Intercessio, 
or  her  heres,  might  plead  the  Senatusconsultum, 
and  she  might  recover  anything  that  she  had  paid 
in  respect  of  her  Intercessio.  The  Senatusconsultum, 
though  it  made  null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman, 
protected  the  creditor  so  fiir  as  to  restore  to  him  a 
former  right  of  action  against  his  debtor  and  fide- 
jussores: this  action  was  called  Rettitutoria  or 
Rescissoria.  In  the  case  of  a  new  contract,  to 
which  the  woman  was  a  party,  the  Intercessio  was 
null  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  the  creditor  had 
the  same  action  against  the  person  for  whom  the 
woman "  interoessit,**  as  he  would  have  had 
against  the  woman  :  this  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
contract  had  no  reference  to  a  former  right,  but  to 
a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract,  was  Institutoria. 
In  certain  cases,  a  woman  Di'as  permitted  to  re- 
nounce the  benefit  of  the  Senatosconsultum  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  woman  could  plead  the  senatus- 
consultum. 

(Dig.  16.  tit  I.  ad  S,C.  relleiamm  ;  Pauhis, 
S,R.  ii.  tit  11  ;  Vangerow,  PamUkten,  &c  iii. 
p.  149.)  [G.L.] 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gistiatus  to  whom  an  appeal  [Appxz.latio]  waa 
made.  The  object  of  the  Intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  infomuility 
or  other  sufficient  causes  Any  magistratus  might 
**mteroedere,**  who  was  of  equal  rank  with  or  of 
rank  superior  to  the  magistratus  from  or  against 
whom  the  appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  interposed  {iuiereettU)  against 
the  prooeedmgs  of  his  colleague.  (Cic.  ta  Ferr. 
146.) 

The  Intercessio  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribunes  who  originally  had  not 
jurisdictio,  but  used  the  Intercessio  for  ue  purpose 
of  preventing  wrong  which  was  offered  to  a  person 
in  their  presence  (Gell.  xiii.  12).  The  Interoessio 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  was  Auxiliimi  (Liv. 
vi.  38  ;  Cic  pro  Quiniio,  7, 20)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  judicio.  The  tribune 
qui  intercessit  could  prevent  a  judicium  fi:om  being 
instituted.  That  there  could  be  an  Intercessio 
after  the  Litis  Contestatio  ajqsears  from  Cicero 
(pra  7W/tb,  38).  The  tribunes  could  also  use 
the  Intercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  (Liv.  vi  27.)  T.  Gracchus  interfered 
{intmvettU)  agamst  the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was 
going  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  was  condemned  for  peculation  (Liv.  xxxviii 
60  ;  Gell.  vii  19),  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent 
execution  being  had  on  his  proper^.  A  single 
tribune  could  efiect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  oC 
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bis  ooI1eag;aefl,  which  was  the  caw  in  the  mattar  of 
L.  Scipio.  [Tribunl] 

The  tenn  Interceasio  and  the  verb  intercede 
also  applied  to  the  tribunitiui  oppoeition  to  a  n^a^ 
tio.  (Liv.  vi.  35  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  il  47.)       [G.  L.] 

INTERCI'SI  DIES.    [Dies] 

INTERCOLU'MNIA.     [T«mpluii.] 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQUAE  ET  IGNIS.  [Ex- 
siLiUM,  p.  516,  b.] 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  (oerUs 
M  causis)  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  in- 
stance (principaliier),  exercises  his  authority  for 
the  termination  of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does 
when  the  dispute  is  about  Possession  or  Quasi- 
possession  ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  con- 
sists in  ordering  something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding 
something  to  be  done.  The  formulae  and  the 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
either  Interdicta  or  Decreta.  They  are  called  De- 
creta  when  he  orders  something  to  be  done,  as 
when  he  orders  something  to  be  produced  (eachiberi) 
or  to  be  restored  :  they  are  called  Interdicta  when 
he  forbids  something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  against  a  person  who 
is  in  possession  rightfully  {sine  vitio ),  or  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  on  a  piece  of  sacred  ground. 
Accordingly  all  Interdicta  are  either  Restitutoria,  or 
Exhibitoria,  or  Prohibitoria.*'  (Gains,  iv.  139,  l40.) 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  an  Actio  and  an  Interdictum,  so  far  as 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  an  Actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  decree,  but 
he  gives  a  Judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is 
his  authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  Actio, 
therefore,  Uie  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  says  Judicium  daba  In 
the  case  of  an  Interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an 
order  that  something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be 
done,  and  his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  com- 
mand :  Restituas,  Exhibcas,  Vim  fieri  veto.  This 
inimediaie  interposition  of  the  praetor  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  the  word  **  principaliter,^*  the 
fiill  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta- 
position with  the  other  words  of  the  passage, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  find  an  equivalent  English 
expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is.  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig.  43.  tit.  16.  s.  1.)  But,  as  he  observes,  the 
old  genuine  formula  was,  Restituas  (Cic  pro 
Caecin,  8,  30)  ;  and  the  ^  Judicium  dabo  ^  must 
have  been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the 
two  old  Interdicts  (De  Vi  AmuUa  and  De  Vi 
Quotidiana)  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  distinctions  between  the  old  foiinulae 
had  become  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  Interdict  was 
as  follows :  —  The  party  s^rieved  stated  his  case 
to  the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  de- 
mand of  an  Interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous 
to  the  Postulatio  actionis*  If  the  praetor  saw 
sufHcient  reason,  ho  might  grant  the  Interdict, 
which  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
the  Edict  addressed  to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  used  his  **  auctoritas  finiendis  contro- 
▼ersiis  "  in  the  first  instance,  or  immediately  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex  (prindpuaur), 
nod  also  **  c^tis  ex  causis,^^  that  is,  in  cases  already 
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provided  for  by  the  Edict  If  the  defendant  either 
admitted  the  plaintiff^s  case  before  the  interdict 
was  granted,  uid  complied  with  its  torms,  or  sub- 
mitt^  to  the  interdict  after  it  was  grsuted,  the 
dispute  was  of  course  at  an  end.  This  is  not 
stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows  of  necessity  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  when  be  goes  on  to  say 
**  that  when  the  praetor  has  ordered  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be  done,  the 
matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties  go  before 
a  judex  or  rccuperatores,**  he  means  that  this  fur- 
ther proceeding  takes  place,  if  the  pnetor^s  Inter- 
dict does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  whole  fona 
of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by  some  modem 
writers,  but  Uie  following  is  consistent  with  Gaius. 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  Interdict 
or  he  did  not,  which  would  depend  on  the  case 
that  he  made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  fiuled, 
of  course  the  litigation  was  at  end  ;  and  if  he  ob- 
tained the  interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied 
with  its  terms,  the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at 
an  end.  If  the  defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the 
tenns  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  complainant  again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in 
order  that  this  fact  might  be  ascertained,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  might  give  full  satisfaction.  If  the 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Interdict,  he 
might  also  applv  to  the  praetor  for  an  investigation 
into  the  fiicts  of  the  case :  his  allegation  might  be 
that  there  was  originally  no  ground  for  the  Inierdict. 
He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  Interdict, 
though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  he  had 
done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetorls  order 
did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiry by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  rccuperatores,  or  arbiter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  process  of  the  Interdict  belonged 
to  the  ordo  judiciorum  pri^'atorum,  but  the  jndi* 
cium  was  constituted  by  the  peculiar  process  of 
the  Interdict.  The  inquiry  would  be,  Whether 
anything  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  Praetor^ 
Edict*  ;  or.  Whether  that  had  been  done,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  former  inquiry 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  Prohibitory  Inter- 
dict ;  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  Exiiibitoiy 
or  Restitutoiy  Interdict. 

In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  re- 
quired to  deposit  or  give  security  fw  a  sum  of 
money,  the  loss  of  which  vmt  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  ( poena)  to  the  party  who  foiled  before  tlie 
judex :  this  sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the 
praetor.  In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Restitutoria 
and  Prohibitoria,  the  proceeding  was  sometimes 
per  sponsionem^  and  therefore  before  a  jndex  or  re- 
cuperatores,  and  sometimes,  without  any  sponsio, 
per  formulam  arbitrariam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  latter  Interdicts,  it  seems 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  claimed  the 
inquixy  whether  there  should  be  a  sponsio  or  not : 
if  such  party  made  a  sponsio,  that  is,  (oofiered  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  not  miJce  out  his 

•  **  Edict ""  is  the  word  used  by  Gains,  but  he 
means  Interdict  He  uses  Edict,  because  the  In- 
terdict would  only  be  granted  in  such  cases  as 
were  provided  for  by  the  Edict  (cerHs  e*  oamm)^ 
and  thus  an  Interdict  was  only  an  application  of 
i  the  Edict  to  a  particular  case. 
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CBse,  tbe  oppodte  party  vaa  required  to  make  one 
also.  In  the  case  of  Caecina  (Cic.  pro  Caedn.  8) 
a  spoiuio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  addressing 
the  recupciatores,  **  sponsio  fibcta  est :  hac  de  spon- 
ftione  ▼obis  jndicandom  est.**  In  fact,  when  the 
matter  came  before  a  jndex  or  arbiter,  the  form  of 
proceedbg  vas  similar  to  the  oidinarj  judiciimi. 

The  chief  division  of  Interdicts  has  been  stated. 
The  Tarious  purposes  to  which  they  were  appli- 
cable appear  from  the  titles ;  as,  Interdictum  de 
Aqua,  do  Arboribos  caedendis,  de  Liberis  exhi* 
bendis,  de  Rivis,  de  Superficiebus,  &c. 

Another  division  of  Interdicts  was  into  those  for 
the  porpose  of  acquiring  Possession,  retaining  pos- 
session, or  reoovering  possessicm.    (Gains,  iy.  144.) 

The  Interdictum  adipiscendae  possessionis  was 
giYca  to  him  to  whom  the  Bonorum  possessio 
[BoNORtJM  P08SB8SJ0]  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  Quorum  bonorum.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  2.  s.].)  Its  operation  was  to  compel  a 
person,  who  had  possession  of  the  property  of 
which  the  Bonorum  possessio  was  granted  to  an> 
other,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person,  whether  the 
person  in  possession  of  such  property  possessed  it 
pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The  Bonorum  Emtor 
[Bonorum  Emtio]  was  also  entitled  to  this  In- 
terdict, which  was  sometimes  called  Possessorium. 
It  was  also  granted  to  him  who  bought  goods  at 
public  auction,  and  in  such  case  was  called  Secto- 
rium,  the  name  *^  Sectores  '*  being  applied  to  per- 
sons who  bought  property  in  such  manner.  (Cic. 
jm>  Ro9C  Am,  36.) 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that 
his  goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent  (Kg. 
43.  tit.  3.) 

This  Interdict  was  not  strictly  a  Possessorial 
Interdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown  (Iku  Reekl  des 
BesUaeSy  p.  410 ;  Puchta,  IntiiiiUionen^  Sic  ii. 
§  225.)  It  did  not,  like  the  two  other  Interdicts, 
presuppose  a  lawful  po8sessi<m,  that  is,  a  Jus  pos- 
sessionis acquired  by  the  fact  of  a  rightful  posses- 
sion ;  the  complainant  neither  alleged  an  actual 
possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  Interdictum  retinendae  possessionis  could 
only  be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful 
possessio,  and  he  was  intitled  to  it  in  respect  of 
damages  sustained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
possession,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship in  which  the  matter  of  possession  was  fust  to 
be  inqoired  into.  Its  effect  in  the  laat  case  would 
be,  as  Gfaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two 
litigant  parties  should  possess,  and  be  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  should  be  the  claimant,  and  have 
the  burden  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
of  this  class  named  respectively  Uti  Possidetis  and 
Utmbi,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Edict  The 
Interdictnm  Uti  Possidetis  q>plied  to  land  or 
houses,  and  the  other  to  moveables.  The  Uti 
Possidetis  proteeted  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
provided  he  had  not  obtained  the  possession  against 
the  other  party  (adwnarius)  vi,  clam,  or  precario, 
which  were  the  three  vitia  possessionis.  (Festus, 
t.  V.  PoatMtio  ;  Gaius,  iv.  160.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Interdictnm  Utmbi,  the  possession  of  the  movable 
thing  was  by  the  Interdict  declared  to  belong  to 
him  who  had  possessed  the  thing  against  the  other 
party  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year,  ^  nee  vi 
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nee  dam  nee  precario.**  There  were  some  peculi^ 
arities  as  to  possessio  of  moveable  things.  (Gains, 
iv.  151.) 

The  Interdictum  recnperandae  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(v>  dejectus)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  efllbct  was  to  compel  the  wrong- 
doer to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  were. 
Undo  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were,  Eo  restituas.  (Cic.  pro  Caeein,  30, 
pro  TidL  4,  29,  44 ;  Gains,  iv.  154  ;  Dig.  43. 
tit  16.  s.  1.)  There  were  two  cases  of  Vis:  one  of 
Vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  Interdict  applied, 
which  Cicero  calls  Quotidianum  ;  the  other  of  Vis 
Armata,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Caecina 
against  Aebntius.  The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  uid  had  been 
ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents  (/amilia  or 
procurator^  Cic.  pro  TuU.  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  the  defendant  might  allege  ^at  he 
hxid  complied  with  the  Interdict,  **  restituisse,** 
though  he  had  not  done  so  in  fiict ;  but  this  was 
the  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would 
succeed  before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he 
was  not  bowid  to  restore  the  plaintiff  to  his  pos- 
session.    {Pro  Caeem,  8,  32.) 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  {eteeeptio) 
to  the  plaintiff *s  claim  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff  *s  possession  commenced 
either  vi,  dam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the 
defendant  {pro  Oueh^  32,  pro  TuiL  44);  but 
this  exoeptio  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  via 
armata.  {Pro  Caaan,  8,  32.)  The  defendant 
might  also  plead  that  a  year  had  ekpsed  since  the 
violence  complained  of,  and  this  was  genenUIy  a 
good  plea  ;  for  the  Interdict  contained  the  words 
^  in  hoc  anno.**  But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  could  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himsdf  of  it  in  a  case  of 
Vis  Armata.  {dead  Fam,  xv.  16.) 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must  of  course 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  {furtive)  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claira 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possession  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  Interdict 
de  dandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestinae  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  dandestina 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  snppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictum  de  Precaria  possessione  or  de 
Precario  applied  to  a  case  of  Precarium.  It  is  Pre< 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  Precarium  because  the  person  who 
received  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  {preee)  ;  though  request  was  not  neces- 
sary to  constitute  Precarium,  for  it  might  arise 
by  tacit  permission.  (Paulus,  S.  R,  v.  tit  6.  s. 
11.)  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal  posses- 
sion, unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was  made  bgr 
agreement  In  either  case  the  permission  could  at 
any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possesdo,  which  in 
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itt  origin  was  juBta,  b«came  injusta,  vitiom,  as 
fooQ  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution  could 
be  claimed  by  the  Interdictum  de  Precario,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  Vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  Interdict  was  a  vitiosa 
possessio,  as  just  explained.  The  Precarium  was 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract  The  Inter- 
dictum de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only, 
but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  mo\-able 
things.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Edict  was 
to  restore  the  thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it 
was  lost,  unless  dolus  or  lata  culpa  oould  be  proved 
against  the  defendant  But  fin>m  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
M  tttom,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing  ;  and  generally,  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  refosaL 
No  exceptions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  Pre- 
carium. 

The  origin  of  the  Precarium  is  referred  by 
Savigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
cliens  refused  to  rratore  the  land  upon  demand,  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron^  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  cliens.  ( Festiis,  s.  o.  Patreg.) 
The  precarium  did  not  fidl  into  disuse  when  the 
old  ager  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  followed  the  doctrine  of  possessio  generally. 
[Agrariab  Lsobp.]  It  was  in  fiut  extended 
and  applied  to  other  things,  and,  among  them,  to 
the  case  of  pledge.     [Pignus.] 

Gaius  (iv.  156)  makes  a  third  division  of  In- 
terdicta  into  Simplicia  and  Duplicia.  Simplicia 
are  those  in  which  one  person  is  the  plaintiff 
(actor),  and  the  other  is  the  defendant  (mu) :  all 
Restitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Interdicta  are  of  this 
kind.  Prohibitoria  Interdicta  are  either  Simplicia 
or  Duplicia :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  cases  as 
those,  when  the  praetor  forbids  any  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flnmen  publicum,  or  on 
a  ripa.  They  are  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  Possidetis  and  Utnibi ;  and  they 
are  so  called,  says  Oaius,  because  each  of  the  liti- 
gant parties  may  be  indifferently  considered  as 
a^tor  or  reus,  as  appears  firom  the  terms  of  ihe 
Interdict     (Oaiu%  iv.  160.) 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  Duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition ef  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  «nd  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  Interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  viodicatio,  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
agaijiBt  a  pospcssor  who  did  not  de  end  his  pos- 
session, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or 
satisdiationes.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in 
the  case  pf  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a 
nsusfnictus.  Proper  security  was  always  required 
(rem  the  person  in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in 
rem  actio,  in  order  to  s  'cure  the  plaintiff  against 
any  loss  or  injury  ^hat  the  property  might  sustain 
wpils  it  was  in  ihe  poes  ssion  of  the  defendant 
If  the  ddfendani  refiiscd  to  give  such  ^ecnri^  he 
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lost  the  possessio,  which  was  tnmsfeircd  to  ibe 
pkintiff  ipetUor).  (Rndorff,  UtAar  daa  Imiardiei 
Quern  Fttndmm,  &c.,  Zntees&n/l,  voL  ix.) 

^  By  all  these  Interdicts  Possession  is  protected, 
and  possession  in  itself,  in  its  immediate  form  as 
power,  in  fiict,  over  a  thing.  Possession  thus  ob- 
tains a  l^al  existence,  which  is  simply  connected 
with  that  &ct  This  pure  reception  of  possession 
among  Rights  is  not  perplexed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  rightful  or  wrongful  origin  of  the  possession, 
which  origin  has  no  effbct  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection given  to  possession.  The  Injnsta  Possessto, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  has  been  aequired  ri, 
or  clam  or  jwecario,  is  certainly  not  protected 
against  the  person  frcon  whom  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  possessor  by  any  one  of  these  three  vitia 
possessi(mis  ;  but  apart  from  this  ease,  the  Injusta 
Possessio  gives  the  same  claim  to  protection  as  the 
Jnsta.  (Dig.  48.  tit  17.  s.  2.)  The  InterdicU 
arise  out  of  Possessio,  and  indifferently  whether  it 
is  Justa  or  Injusta  ;  only,  if  two  possessors  daim 
against  one  another,  a  former  and  a  present  pos- 
sessor, of  whom  the  one  has  obtained  poasessioia 
from  the  other  vitiose,  the  former  is  not  protected 
against  the  latter.  (Dig.  43.  tit  17.  a.  1.  §  d.)^ 
Puchta,  InsHhitionm,  &C.,  ii.  §  225. 

(For  other  matters  rekting  to  the  Interdict  see 
Gains,  iv.  138—170 ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  tit  6 ;  D^. 
43  ;  Savigny,  Dcu  Recki  dea  Beaitxu,  pp.  403 — 
516;  Savigny  and  Haubold,  Z^Udin/iy  vol  iiL  pp^ 
305,  358,  421  ;  Kdler,  Uebar  die  I>edmdh  igm 
morilnu  JU  and  Dcu  ItUerdidmn  UU  ponidetis^ 
Zeitsehri/tj  vol.  zl  ;  Rudorfl^  Bem/8rkmigen  uber 
daudbB  Inierdict,  Zeit9chrift^  vol.  xi ;  Puchta,  /»- 
stUutumm,  &c,  ii.  §§  169,  225.)  [Q.  L.] 

INTSRPRES,  an  interpreter.  This  class  oi 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embasues 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embttssy  to 
the  respective  authorities.  (Cic  ds  DivimaL  ii. 
64,  de  Finih.  v.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxv.  2  ;  Oell. 
xvii.  17.  2  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  43.)  In  large  mercantile 
towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
agents  through  whom  business  was  done,  were 
sometimes  very  numerous,  and  Pliny  {U,  N.  vL 
5)  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in  Colchu,  there  woe 
at  one  time  no  less  than  1 30  persons  who  acted  as 
interpreters  to  the  Roman  merchants,  and  through 
whom  all  the  business  was  carried  oo. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language  (YaL  Max.  ii  2.  §  3), 
and  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  provincials,  they  had 
always  among  their  servants  [AppARrroRKsJ  one 
or  more  interpreters,  who  were  generally  Runans, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen.  (Cic  jiro 
Ball.  11.)  These  interpreters  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  oonventus  [Convbntus],  but  also 
explained  to  the  Roman  governor  everything  which 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid  before  him. 
(Cic.  0.  Verr,  UL  37,  ad  Fom.xiiL  44;Caes.^t 
GcdL  i.  19  ;  compare  Dirksen,  CML  AhhamdL  i.  pi 
16,  &C.)  [U&] 

INTERREX,  INTERREGNUM  (called  by 
the  Greek  writers  fis<ro^a<riA6^$,  fitfroianrlKtios 
&f>X^  ftc<rotf«nXcfa).  The  office  of  Interrta  is  said 
to  have  be«n  instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus, 
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wKen  the  senate  witbed  to  than  tbe  sorereign 
powei  among  thenuelTes  instead  of  electing  a  king. 
For  this  purpoee,  according  to  Livy  (L  17),  the 
ienate,  which  then  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers,  was  divided  into  ten  decnries  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  decnries  one  senator  was  nmninated.  These 
together  formed  a  hoard  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
Ivinrrtgety  each  of  whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the 
regal  power  and  its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no 
king  was  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotation  began  anew.  The  period  daring 
which  they  exercised  their  power  was  called  on 
hdtmgmun,  Dionysins  (it  67)  and  Plutarch 
(A^mo,  2)  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter ; 
but  that  of  Livy  ai^iears  the  most  probable. 
Niebuhr  (f^ut  <f  Rame^  vol  L  p.  334,  vol.  il  p. 
Ill)  supposes  that  the  first  interreges  were  ex- 
dusiTely  Raranes,  and  that  they  were  the  Decern 
Primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom  the  first 
was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.  (Compore  Walter, 
Cfetek  dea  Rmn.  Reckis,  §  21,  2nd  ed.) 

The  intcireges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80), 
and  if  the  senate  approved  of  their  choice,  they 
tummoned  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  pro- 
posed the  person  whom  they  had  previously  agreed 
upon ;  the  power  of  the  curiae  was  confined  to  ac- 
eepting  or  rejecting  him.  The  decree  of  the  curiae, 
by  which  they  accepted  the  king,  was  called  jmsiw 
pofmU  (Liv.  i.  22  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  IS,  21.)  After 
the  king  had  been  elected,  the  curiae  conferred 
the  tmperium  upon  htm  by  a  special  law,  26a?  cmriata 
de  hnperio.     (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  1.3,  17,  18,  20,  21.) 

Interreges  were  appomted  under  the  republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  conmiotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their 
year  of  office.  (Dionys.  viii.  90 ;  Liv.  iv.  43,  &c) 
Each  held  tiie  office  for  only  five  days,  as  under 
the  kings.  The  comitia  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  held  by  the  first  inferrex ;  more  usually  by  the 
second  or  third  (Liv.  ix.  7,  x.  1 1,  v.  31 ) ;  but  in 
one  instance  we  read  of  an  eleventh,  and  in  another 
of  a  fourteenth  interrex.  (Liv.  vii  22,  viii.  23.) 
The  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held 
by  Sp.  Lucretius  as  interrex  (Dionys.  iv.  84), 
whom  Livy  (L  ^ii)  calls  also  pra^fectut  urbis.  The 
interrcgtts  under  the  republic,  at  least  from 
B.  c.  48'2,  were  elected  by  the  senate  from  the 
whole  body,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  decern 
primi  or  ten  chief  senators  as  under  the  kings. 
(Dionys.  viii.  90.)  Plebeians,  however,  were  not 
admissible  to  this  office ;  and  consequently  when 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  met  together  [eoiere)  without  the 
plebeian  members  to  elect  an  interrex.  (Liv.  iii. 
40,  iv.  7, 43,  vi.  41 ;  Cic.  pro  Domoj  14 ;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  429  ;  Walter,  §§  S5,  131.)  For  thU 
reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  influence  a'hich 
the  interrex  exerted  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, wo  find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an  interrex. 
(Liv.  iv.  43,  xxii,  34.)  The  interrex  hnd  juris- 
dictio.     (Liv.  x.  41 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  24.) 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  tbe\ime  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii  33, 
34)  ;  but  after  that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex, 
tin  the  senate,  by  command  of  Sulla,  created  an 
interrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Dic- 
bitor,  &  c  82.  (Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  I  98.)  In  b.  c. 
55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
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comitia,  in  which  Pomp^  and  Crassns  wak 
elected  consuls  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  31)  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  interreges  in  b.  c.  63  and  62,  in  the 
hitter  of  which  years  an  interrex  held  the  comitia, 
in  which  Pompey  was  appointed  m.\e  oonsuL 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  46  ;  A  scon,  ad  Cic.  MiL  init  p.  32, 
Orelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  64 ;  comp.  Becker,  HaMibmck 
der  Romiacken  AlUrthUmer,  vol.  Ii  part  i  p.  295^ 
&&) 

INTE'RULA.    [Tunica.] 

INTESTA'BILIS.  lu  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
was  declared  **  qui  se  sierit  testarier  libripensve 
fiierit,  ni  testimonium  feriatur,  improbus  intesta- 
bilisqne  esta^  (Dirksen,  Ueberaieht^  &c  p.  607 ; 
compare  Oellhis,  vi  7,  xv.  13.)  According  to 
these  passages,  a  penon  who  had  been  a  witness 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
will,  and  afterwards  refiosed  to  give  his  testimony, 
was  **  intestabilis,^  that  is,  disqualified  from  ever 
being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion.  The  word 
afterwards  seems  to  have  had  its  meaning  extended, 
and  to  have  been  used  to  express  one  who  could 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
civil  inci^ncity.  (Hor.  SaL  ii  3.  181  ;  Dig.  28. 
tit  1.  s.  18.  26 ;  Inst  ii  tit  10.]  [O.  L.] 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AB. 
[Hkrbs,  p.  698,  a.] 

INTESTATUS.     [Hkrbs,  p.  698,  a.] 

INTESTrNUM  OPUS,  joiner's  work,  is  re- 
feired  to  in  some  passages  of  Vitruvius  as  nscd  in 
the  interior  of  buildings  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  to  it  that  requires  explanation  (Vitruv. 
ii  9,  V.  2,  V.  3).  [P.  S.] 

INTU'SIUM.     [TcNiCA.] 

INVENTA'RIUM.     [Heres,  p.  601,  b.] 

INVESTIS.    [iMPUBEa.] 

IREN  ^pTfy).    lEiREN.] 

IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  de  R0 
Ru$t.  10),  a  haiTow,  used  to  clear  the  fields  of 
weeds  and  to  level  and  break  down  the  soil. 
(Festus,  s.  V. ;  Servius,  ta  Viiy.  Geory.  i.  96.)  The 
harrow  of  the  ancients,  like  ours,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  oxen.  (Var.  d«  Umg.  Lot.  v. 
31,  ed.  Spengel.)  [J.  Y.] 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI   [Athletae.] 

ISO'DOMUM  OPUS.    [MuRus.] 

ISOPOLITEIA  (i<ro»oXiTeia).  [Civitas,  p. 
289,  b.] 

ISOTELEIS  (^(roTfXcTf).  [Civitas,  p.  289,  b.] 

ISTHMIA  (^XaBfua),  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festival  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where 
it  was  held  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  Where  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saronic  gulf  and  the  western  foot  of  the  Oenean 
hills,  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Pans,  ii  1.  §7;  Strab.  viii  6. 
p.  380.)  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine-trees. 
These  games  were  said  originally  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Sisj'phus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  was  also  called  PalaemoiL  (ApoUod.  iii  4. 
§  3  ;  Patts.ii.  1.  §  3.)  Their  original  mode  of 
celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch  (Thee.  26)  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries,  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon  ;  and  this  innovation  is  ascribed 
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to  TheseuB  himielf,  who,  sceording  to  some  legends, 
WM  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  institatioa 
of  the  new  Isthmian  solemnities,  Ss  laid  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  foimder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence* 
forth  conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  bnt  Theiens 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  stHne  honoorable 
distinctions;  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  lailed  acroas  the  Saronic  gulf  in  a  sacred 
Tessel  (dewp(f),  and  an  honorary  pUce  (r/»oc8f>(a), 
as  latgo  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
tliem  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.  (Pint 
L  c)  In  times  of  war  between  the  two  states  a 
sacred  trace  was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians 
were  invited  to  attend  at  the  solemnities.  (Thocyd. 
viii.  10.)  The  Eleans  did  not  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  various  stories  were  related  to  account 
for  this  singular  circumstance.  (Paus.  v.  2.  §  2.) 
It  is  a  very  probable  oNijectnre  of  Wachsmuth 
(HMlm,  AU&rtk.  voL  L  p.  155),  that  the  Isthmia, 
after  the  changes  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  merely 
a  ponegyris  of  the  lonians  of  Peloponnesus  and 
those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  worship 
appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids  at 
Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  was 
suspended  for  seventy  years.  (Solin.  c.  12.)  But 
after  that  time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
national  festival  of  sJl  the  Greeks.  In  Olyrap.  49 
they  became  periodical,  and  were  henceforth  cele« 
brated  regulariy^very  third  year,  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of 
every  Olympiad.  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first 
year  of  an  Olympiad  feU  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those 
which  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad, 
fell  either  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thaive- 
lion.  (Corsmi,  Disaert,  Agon.  4  ;  compare  GoeUer 
ad  Thicgd,  viii.  9.)  PUny  {H.  N,  iv.  6)  and  So. 
linus  (c  9)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regularity 
tho  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.C.  the 
Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  Isthmia  (Polyb.  ii.  13)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
solemnity  that,  in  b.  c.  196  Flamininus  proclaimed 
before  an  innumerable  assembly  the  independence 
of  Greece  (Polyb.  xviL  29).  After  the  £b11  of 
Corinth,  hi  B.  a  146,  the  Sicyonians  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  2,  ii.  2.  §  2),  the 
right  of  conducting  the  solemnities  was  restored  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth 
continued  to  be  celebrated  till  Christianity  became 
the  state-religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Sueton. 
A^«ro,  24  ;  Julian  Imperat  Epist,  35.) 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  natiomil  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of 
athletic  performances^  such  as  wrestling,  the  pan- 
cratium, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing. 
(Paus.  v.  2.  §  4  ;  Polyb.  /.  o.)  Musical  and  poeti- 
cal contests  were  likewise  carried  on,  and  in  the 
latter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part,  as 
we  must  infer  from  Plutarch  {SjfmpoB,  v.  2),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Polemo,  states  that  in  the  trea- 
sury at  SicyoQ  there  was  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetesa, 
after  she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  entire  the  charac- 
ter of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly 
altered ;  for  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
above  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians 
purchased  bean  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of 
animals  on  this  ocession  commenoed  soon  after  the 
time  of  Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
wards of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy 
n-as  again  superseded  by  a  pine-garland.  (Piut 
Sffmpo$.  V.  3.)  Simple  as  such  a  reward  was,  a 
victor  in  these  games  gained  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion and  honour  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  a 
victory  not  only  rendered  the  individual  who  ob- 
tained it,  a  subject  of  admiration,  but  shed  lustre 
over  his  fiimily  and  the  whole  town  or  commnnity 
to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon  establiahed 
by  a  law  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the 
victoiy  at  the  Isthmian  games,  should  roccive  from 
the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmae.  {Plat.  Sol,  2d.)  His  victory  was  g<ene- 
lally  celebrated  in  lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  tri- 
umphal odes,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  among  the  poons  of  Pindar.  ^See 
Massieu  in  the  Mim,  <U  l*Aead,  de$  ln$eripi,  H 
BelL  Lett.  v.  p.  214,  &c  ;  Dissen,  De  Baiiom 
Poetica  Ckerminum  Pindarieormn^  prefixed  to  the 
fint  volume  of  his  edition  of  Pindar ;  MUller, 
Hui.  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  220,  Slc  ;  Kraase,  Dis 
Pythien^  NemmHy  tmd  Isthmien^  p.  1 65,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ITA'LIA.     [CoLONiA ;  Provincza.] 

ITER.     [Viae.] 

ITINERIS  SERVITUS.    [SxRviTUTBa] 

JUDEX,  JUDrCIUM.  A  Roman  magi»> 
trattts  generally  did  not  investigate  the  ftcts  in 
dispute  in  such  matten  ak  were  brought  before 
him :  he  appointed  a  Judex  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  him  instructions.  [Actio;  Intbrdictum.J 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  procedure  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrases  Jus  and  Judicium,  of 
which  the  former  comprehended  all  that  took  place 
before  the  magistratus  {mjttn)^  and  the  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  (us  judido).  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Judioes  in  a  passage  of  Livy 
(iii  55)  is  uncertain.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  the 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  province. 
From  the  earlier  periods  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino it  designated  a  person,  whose  funcdons  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  Judex  was  appointed : 
in  others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  sometimes  called  Recuperatores  as 
opposed  to  the  single  Judex.  (Gains,  iv.  104 — 
109.)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Judex  was 
called  Arbiter :  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Ueber^ 
tiohi^  &c.  p.  725.) 

A  Judex  when  appointed  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had 
some  valid  excuse  {exauaHo),  A  person  m^ht 
also  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Judex.  -  There 
were  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Rome  {eutn  res  agebantuTf  Gahis, 
ii.  279),  and  at  these  times  the  services  of  the 
judices  were  required.  These  legal  terms  were 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so  that  there 
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mere  periods  of  Tuation  (Cie.  ad  AU,  L  I;  ami 
Nomae  a  jtidieUB  forum  r^rixerU)  :  in  ^e  pro- 
rinces,  the  terms  depended  on  the  Conventus.  A 
Judex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  whs  not  in  attend- 
ance  when  he  was  leqnired.  In  any  given  case, 
the  litigant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex  or  accepted 
him  wnom  the  nagistratus  proposed.  A  party 
had  the  power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex, 
though  there  must  hare  beoi  soine  limit  to  this 
power.  (Cic  f)ro  Guent,  43.)  In  cases  where  one 
of  the  litirant  parties  was  a  peregrinus,  a  pere 
grinus  mijpit  be  judex.  (Oaius,  iv.  105.)  The 
judex  was  sworn  to  dischaige  his  duty  faithfully. 
<Cic.<<0/mwi<.  i.39.) 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Rcmians,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  Judex  as  the 
praetor  did  at  Rome  {Lex  JRubria  de  CfaUia 
CiMtpma),  In  the  provinces,  the  governors  ap- 
pointed a  Judex  or  Rectiperatores,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  Conventus  which  they  held  for 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  Judex  or 
Recupeiatores  were  selected  both  from  Roman 
citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  Judex  was  appointed,  the  proceed- 
ings injure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated, 
which  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Litis 
OmtettaUa,  the  phrases  Lis  Contestuta  and  Judicium 
aeeeptmm  or  onioiatom,  being  equivalent  in  the 
classical  jurists.  [Lms  Contbstatio.]  The 
parties  appeared  before  the  Judex  on  the  third  day 
{eomperauiintttio)^  unless  the  praetor  had  deferred 
the  judicium  for  some  sufficient  reason.  The  Judex 
was  generally  aided  by  advisers  (JuriseoMuUi) 
learned  in  the  law,  who  were  said  *^  in  oonsilio 
adesse ''  (Cic.  jpn  P,  Quintio,  %  6,  Top,  17) ;  but 
the  Judex  alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment 
The  matter  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  Judex 
(causae  conjeeiia,  eoUectio\  and  the  oratores  or 
patnjni  of  each  party  supported  his  cause  in  a 
speech.  The  evidence  seems  to  have  been  given 
at  the  same  time  that  the  speeches  were  made, 
and  not  to  have  been  heard  before  the  patroni 
made  their  address.  (Cic  pro  Rose.  Oom,  14,  pro 
P.  Qumiio^  18.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  might  vary  in  different  cases. 
Witnesses  were  produced  on  both  sides  and  ex- 
amined orally  ;  the  witnesses  on  one  side  were  also 
cross-examined  by  the  other.  (Cic.  pro  Oaeeina^ 
10,  pro  Flaeoo,  10.)  Written  documents,  such 
as  instruments  and  books  of  account,  were  also 
giTen  in  evidence ;  and  sometimes  the  deposition 
of  an  absent  witness  was  read,  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Chm.  15,  Cic 
ad  Att.  ii.  1 2,  xiv.  1 5.)  There  were  no  direct  means 
of  oompellinff  a  person  to  give  evidence  before  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were  slaves, 
who  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  torture. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  oath  in  judicio^  see 

JUSJURANDUM. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  patroni 
had  finished,  tfie  judex  gave  nentence:  if  there 
were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If  the 
matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might  be 
adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  (ampliaiio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfiutory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  **  non  liquere  **  ( N. L.).  (OelL 
ST.  3L)  The  senteace  was  pronounced  orally,  and 
aometimes  first  written  on  a  tablet.    If  the 
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defendant  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being 
duly  summoned,  judgment  might  be  given  against 
him  (Judieium  c^Mertem,  eremodidum),  according  to 
the  proof  which  the  plaintiff  had  made.  If  the 
plaintiff  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  could  d^ 
mand  an  acquittaL  (Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  s.  27.  §  1, 
49.  tit  1.  s.  28.  pr.) 

The  sentence  was  either  of  Absolutio  orCondem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
the  Condemnatio  [Actio,  p.  12,  b],  empowered 
the  Judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (coudemnttrey 
tAsohere,  Gains,  iv.  43).  The  defendant  might 
satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the  judicium  had  been 
constituted  by  the  litis  oontestatio  (post  aceeptum 
judidum^  Oaius,  iiL  180,  iv.  114),  and  before 
judgment  was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a 
disputed  question  between  the  two  schools  whethef 
the  judex  should  acquit,  or  whether  he  shou'd 
condemn  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the 
judicium  was  omstituted,  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  condemned  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
judex  merely  to  follow  hu  instructions.  The  dis- 
pute accordingly  involved  one  of  those  principles 
on  which  the  schools  were  theoretically  divided, 
—  the  following  out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its 
logical  consequences ;  but,  like  many  other  quti« 
tions  between  the  schools,  this  question  was  prac- 
tically of  no  importance,  as  the  plaintiff  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  satisfection  twice. 

WbUe  the  Legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  Judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  proper^  wss  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute  The  sum  of  money  was  either 
fixed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim 
was  fin*  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was 
inserted  in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If 
the  claim  was  for  damages  or  satisfiwtion,  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  ascertained,  the  con- 
demnatio was  either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in 
the  formula,  and  which  the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  his  own  peril  (Uiem  suamjaeiendo)  ;  or, 
if  the  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  property  from 
the  possessor,  or  if  it  was  an  actio  ad  exhibendum, 
the  condemnatio  empowered  the  judex  to  condemn 
the  defendant  in  the  value  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
rally, the  term  in  the  formula  which  expressed  the 
value  which  was  the  object  of  the  demand  was, 
**  quanti  res  est**  Res  may  mean  either  a  thing 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  or  generally  the 
claim  or  demand,  and  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
value,  was  equivalent  to  litis  aestimatia  The  judex 
was  always  bound  to  condemn  in  some  definite  sura, 
even  though  the  formula  did  not  contain  a  definite 
sum :  the  reason  of  which  is  obvioust  for,  unless 
the  condemnatio  was  definite,  there  would  be  no 
judgment     (Gains,  iv.  48 — 52.) 

The  following  is  the  distinction  between  an 
Arbitrium  and  Judicium,  according  to  Cicero  (pro 
Rose.  Chm.  4)  :  —  In  a  judicium  the  demand  was 
of  a  certain  sum  oi  definite  amount  (peeumae 
oartae)  ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  was  not  de- 
termined (inoerta).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff 
obtained  all  that  he  daimed  or  nothing,  as  the 
words  of  the  formula  show :  *'  Si  paret  H.  S.  cxx> 
dari  oportere.**  (Compare  Gaius,  iv.  60.)  The  cor- 
responding words  'm  the  formula  arbitnuia  were : 
M  Quantum  aequius  melius  id  dari;"*  and  tkeic 
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eqnivaleDto  were,  **  Ex  fide  bona,  Ut  inter  bofnot 
bene  agier.*^  (Top,  17.)  In  a  diapute  aboat  dot, 
which  Cicero  calla  **  arbitriura  rei  uxoriae,**  the 
words  **  Quod  aequius,  melius,*^  were  added.  (Com- 
pare Gains,  iv.  47,  62.)  If  the  matter  was  brought 
oefore  a  judex,  properly  so  called,  the  judiciiun 
was  constituted  with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  spon- 
sionem  ;  there  was  no  poena,  when  an  arbiter  was 
demanded,  and  the  proceeding  was  by  the  formola 
arbitraria.  The  proceeding  by  the  sponsio  then 
was  the  strict  one  {angustUdma  formtila  tponaionu^ 
Cic  pro  Roto.  Com,  14) :  that  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though  he  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula,  was  al- 
lowed a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  who  accepted  an  arbiter, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  his 
arbitrium,  was  Compromissum  ( pro  Roto,  Ctm.  4. 
4) ;  but  this  term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears, 
to  express  the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed 
to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to 
allude  to  this  arbitration.  (Pro  P.  QfUtUiOf  5  ; 
compare  Senec.  ds  Bene/.  iiL  7.) 

In  the  division  of  judicial  functions  between  the 
Magistnitus  and  Judex  consisted  what  is  called 
the  Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum,  which  existed  in 
the  early  periods  of  Rome,  and  continued  till  the 
time  of  Constuitine.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum  existed  the  proceed- 
ing extra  ordinem  or  extraordinaria  oognitio,  in 
which  the  magistratus  made  a  decision  by  a  de- 
cretum,  without  letting  the  matter  come  to  a  judex. 
Finally,  under  the  later  empire  the  extraordinaria 
cognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  proceeding. 

According  to  Cicero  (pro  Caeeina^  2)  all  Judicia 
had  for  their  object,  either  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  (eoiUrovereiae),  or  the 
punishment  of  crimes  (malefieia).  This  passage 
refers  to  a  division  of  Judicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Jurists,  into  Publica  and  Privata.  The  term  Pri- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  (Tbp.  17),  where  it 
nfers  to  the  class  of  Judicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  Caecina  by  the  term  Controversiaa.  The  term 
Publica  Judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use,  but  the 
term  Publica  Causa  is  used  by  Cicero  (pro  Roto, 
Amer,  &  21)  with  roference  to  a  Judicium,  which 
by  the  Jurists  would  be  called  Publicum.  In  the 
Digest  (48.  tit  1.  s.  1)  it  is  stated  that  all  Judicia 
are  not  Publica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the  offence 
was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the  Julia 
Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others  there 
enumerated.  The  Judicia  Popukria  or  Populares 
Actiones  as  they  are  called  (Dig.  47.  tit  23.  s.  1) 
are  defined  to  be  those  by  which  **  suum  jus 
populus  tuetur  ;^  and  they  agreed  with  the  Pub- 
lica Judicia  in  this,  that  any  person  might  be 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  not  under  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. The  Judicia  Populi  (Cic  BrtU.  27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices ; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  enumerates  the  Populi  Ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says  (pro  Domo,  c* 
13)  that  ^  nihil  de  capite  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine 
jndicio  senatus  aut  popidi  aut  eorum  qui  de  quaqiu 
re  oonstituU  judices  sint,  detrahi  posse.^*  As  the 
Judicia  Publica  aro  defined  by  the  jurists  to  be 
those  in  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  appears  that  the  Judicia  Populi,  strictly  so 
called,  must  have  fidlen  into  disuse  or  have  gradu- 
ally become  unnecessary  after  the  Judicia  Publica 
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were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and  thus  the 
Judicia  Publica  of  the  later  republican  period  re- 
present the  Judicia  Populi  of  the  earlier  timea  The 
Judicia  Populi  were  originally  held  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  and  snbsequenUy  in  the  Centuriata  and 
Tributa.  A  lex  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola  (Liv.  iL 
8  ;  Cic.  Rep,  iL  31)  gave  an  appeal  (provocatUo)  to 
the  populus  firom  the  magistn^us ;  and  a  law  oi 
C.  Sempronius  Qracchos  (Cic.  pro  Ruinr.  4)  de^ 
clared  to  the  same  effect :  ^  Ne  de  capite  ctvium 
Romanorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur.** 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judicia  Populi,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  Bat 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  de  Provoca- 
tione  (b.  c  608)  penons  were  appointed  to  preside 
at  such  trials  as  affected  a  citixen^s  caput,  and 
they  were  accordingly  called  Quaesitores  or  Quae- 
stores  Parricidii  or  ReiumCapitalium.  Insomecaset 
(Liv.  iv.  51)  a  ptebiscitum  was  passed,  by  which  a 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  judicial 
investigation.  In  the  coune  of  time,  as  cases  were 
of  more  firequent  oocairence,  these  Quaestiones 
were  made  Perpetnae,  that  is,  particular  magi- 
strates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  &e 
year  149  &  a  the  tribune  L.  CaJpninias  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  Lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetondis,  by 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  all  such  trials  during 
his  year  of  office,  hom  which  time  the  Qnaeatio 
Repetnndarum  became  Perpetna.  L.  Sulla  gave 
to  one  praetor  the  Quaestiones  de  Majestate,  and 
to  others  those  of  Peculatos  and  Ambitus  ;  and 
he  also  added  four  other  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 
Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Lex  Cal- 
pumia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  specified  ofiences,  and  the  praetors 
determined  among  themselves  in  which  of  these  new 
courts  they  should  severally  preside.  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus 
were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new  aixange- 
ments.  The  Quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De  Repe- 
tundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Venefids,  De 
Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis  Adol- 
terinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  V^i 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times by  a  decretnm  appointed  the  consuls  as 
quaesitores,  of  which  an  example  oocurs  in  Cicero. 
(BrtU,  22.) 

Any  person,  not  legally  disqualified,  might  be 
an  accuser  (aeeueaior)  in  a  Judicium  Pubiicnm. 
On  such  an  occasi<m  a  praetor  generally  presided 
as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a  judex  quaestionis  and  a 
body  of  judices  called  his  consilium.  The  judex 
quaestionis  was  a  kind  of  assistant  to  the  presiding 
magistratus,  according  to  some  (pinions  ;  but  others 
consider  him  to  be  a  quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes 
specially  appointed  to  preside  on  the  oocasion  of  a 
quaestio.  (Walter,  Geeokichte  dee  Rom.  RedUe^ 
p.  861.)  The  judices  were  generally  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  act  Both 
the  accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  or  challenging  (rejioere)  such  judioes  as 
they  did  not  like.  (Cic  ad  AU.  i.  16.)  The  ju- 
dices  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lex  Licinia  de  Ambitu,  b.  a  55,  were  called 
edititii,  and  these  were  judices  named  by  the  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  accused  (reus)  could  not  chal- 
lenge. (Cic  pro  Cn.  Plancio^  15,  17,  ed.  Wun- 
der,  Prolegom.  p.  IxxvL)  The  judices  were  called 
editi,  when  they  could  be  challenged  by  the  reus. 
In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  ror  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.    In  the  matter 
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of  dodiiu  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  leiutte  attempted 
to  cany  a  lez  by  which  the  praetor  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to  select 
the  judioes,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  a  lez  fbr  the  regulation  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and  car- 
ried: it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
should  be  the  judioes  (Jndkwn  gemu) :  a  differ- 
ence  however  which  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  secured  the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices 
Toted  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  determined  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  If  the 
▼otes  were  equal,  there  was  an  acquittal  (Plut. 
Marimij  5).  Each  judex  was  provided  with  three 
tablets  (tabitia»\  on  one  of  which  was  marked 
A,  Abeolvo  ;  on  a  second  C,  Condenmo  ;  and  on  a 
third  N.  l!,-  Non  liquet  The  judices  voted  by 
placing  <me  of  these  tablets  in  the  urn  (uma, 
Jnv.  Sai,  V.  4),  which  was  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  uie  magistiatas  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  judices  ;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  ad- 

n"  It  the  legal  penal^ ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare 
acquitted  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the 
matter  must  be  further  investigated  {amplius  eqgno- 

900$UUIW>)» 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Judicia  Populi  in  the 
Latin  writers,  A  Judicium  was  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring 
in  a  contio,  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse 
a  certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  ofience, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  ''diem  dicere^*  (Virgmim  Caemmi  capi- 
tis diemdidt,  Li  v.  iil  11).  If  the  offender  held  any 
high  office,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of 
service  had  expired,  before  proceedings  could  be 
thus  commenced  against  him.  The  accused  was 
required  to  give  security  fbr  his  appearonce  on  the 
day  of  trial ;  the  securi^  was  called  vades  in  a 
causa  capitalis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for 
the  alleged  offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  secu« 
rity  was  not  given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  con- 
finement (Liv.  iil  18.)  If  nothing  prevented  the 
inquiry  from  taking  place  at  the  time  fixed  for  it, 
the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  accuser  had  to  prove 
his  case  by  evidence.  The  investigation  of  the 
fiicts  was  called  Anquisitio  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  penalty :  accordingly,  the  phrases  pecnnia, 
capite  or  capitis  anquirere,  are  used.  (Liv.  zxvi.  3.) 
When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the  magis- 
tratus promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  comprehended 
the  chaige  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed  toge- 
ther with  another  punishment  in  the  same  rogatio. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  c.  17.)  The  rogatio  was  made 
public  during  three  nundinae,  like  any  other  lex  ; 
and  proposed  at  the  comitia  fbr  adoption  or  re- 
jection. The  form  of  the  rogatio,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into  banishment,  is 
given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo^  c  18.  The  ac- 
cused sometimes  withdrew  into  exile  before  the 
votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his  defence, 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  oration  of 
Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were  called 
Judicia  Populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  were  often  Plebiscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  of 
Judicia  Populi  and  Publica  were  Majestas,  Adul- 
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teria  and  Stnpra,  Parricidium,  Falsnm,  Vis  Pub- 
lica and  Privata,  Peculatus,  Repetundae,  Ambitus, 
which  are  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences,  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  Judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  di- 
rected against  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Lex  Cal- 
pumia  De  Pecnniis  Repetundis  established  the 
Album  Jndicum  Selectorum,  or  the  body  out  of 
which  Judices  were  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  the  number  of  the  body  so  constituted, 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  &e  number  was 
360,  and  that  ten  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase  Decuriae  Judi- 
cum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Judicia  Populi,  properly  so  called,  would  be  less 
frequent  as  special  Ic^es  were  framed  for  particular 
offences,  the  circumstances  of  which  eould  be 
better  investigated  by  a  smaller  body  of  Judices 
than  by  the  assembled  peofde.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  Lex,  the 
Judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  firam  that  body 
exclusively ;  and  further,  that  not  only  the  Ju- 
dices in  the  Quaestiones  de  Repetundis,  but  also 
the  Judices  in  private  matters  were  firom  the  date 
of  this  lez  taken  firom  the  Album  Judicum  which 
was  annually  made  (Ooettling,  Cr(ascAusiU0<ifer  RSm, 
StaaimmfoMmmg^  p.  425)  ;  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  evidence.  Some  modem  writers  afiirm 
that  by  the  Lex  Calpumia  the  Judices  were  chosen 
by  the  Praetor  annually  out  of  the  body  of  sena- 
tors, and  arranged  according  to  their  tribes  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  number  for  each  trial  was 
chosen  out  of  this  body  by  lot 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quaes- 
tiones perpetuae  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Op- 
timates,  it  often  happened  that  the  Judices  ac- 
quitted those  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judices. 
Accordingly  a  struggle  arose  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  Optimates,  whom  the  popular  V^7 
wished  to  exclude  firom  die  ofiioe  of  Judex.  The 
laws  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
of  Judices  are  called  Judiciariae,  whether  these  laws 
related  only  to  this  matter,  or  made  rules  about 
it  and  other  things  alsOb  The  first  lex  which  ex- 
cluded the  Senators  from  the  Album  jndicum 
selectoram  was  a  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  Gracchus, 
B.a  123,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  taken  only  from  the  Equites.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  above  forty  years,  and  gave  satisfiKC- 
tion  to  the  popular  party  ;  but  it  did  not  work 
well  in  all  respects,  because  the  magistrates  in  the 
{ffovinces  fi&votjred  the  rapacity  of  the  Publicani,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equites, 
to  which  class  the  Publicani  belonged.  (Cic  Vmr. 
iii.  41.)  A  Lex  Servilia  Caepionis  B.  c.  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex ;  but 
this  Lex  Servilia  was  itself  repealed  by  a  Lez 
Servilia  Glauciao  repetundarum,  probably  in  B.  c. 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  given  the  Judicia 
to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  of  s.  a  106  indirectly,  or  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sempronia ;  for  the  real 
nature  of  the  Lex  of  a.  a  106  is  hardly  ascer- 
tainable. There  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus  {Amud. 
xii.  60)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Sernliae  leges 
restoring  the  Judicia  to  the  senate.  The  Lex 
Servilia  of  b.  c.  104  excluded  from  the  function  of 
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Judices  eToy  person  who  had  been  tribuniifl 
plebit,  quaestor,  triumvir  eapitalis,  tribunus  mili- 
tum  in  one  of  the  fint  four  legions,  triumvir  agris 
dandis  anignandis,  who  waa  or  had  been  in  the 
senate,  who  waa  infiunis,  every  person  who  was 
nnder  thirty  or  above  sixty  yean  of  age,  every 
person  who  did  not  live  in  Rome  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  every  fiither,  brother,  or  eon 
of  a  person  who  was  or  had  been  in  the  senate, 
and  every  person  who  was  beyond  seas.  The 
Praetor  who  presided  in  this  Qnaestio,  was  to 
choose  450  judices,  fiom  whom  the  Judices  for 
the  particular  case  were  to  be  taken  by  lot 
(Fnigmenta  Legis  Serviliae  Repetundanun,  &c. 
C.  A.  C.  Klenze,  Berlm,  1825,  4to.) 

The  attempto  of  the  tribune  M.  Liviiu  Dra- 
ins the  younger  had  no  result  [Lbobs  Liviab]. 
A  Lex  Pktttia  b.  a  89  enacted,  that  the  Judices 
should  be  chosen  by  the  tribes,  five  by  each 
tribe,  without  any  distinction  of  class.  The  Op- 
timates  triumphed  under  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  a.  a  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
dices riiould  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  Sena- 
ton.  But  a  Lex  Aurelia  <&  c.  70)  enacted  that  the 
Judices  should  be  chosen  from  the  three  chisses  — 
of 'Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  Aenurii  (Vell.il 
82.)  The  Tribuni  Aeiarii  were  taken  from  the 
rest  of  the  citisens,  and  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  pwsons  of  some  property.  Thus  the  three 
decuriae  of  Judices  were  formed  $  and  it  was  either 
in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Aurelia  or  some  other 
lex  that,  instead  of  one  um  for  all  the  tablets, 
the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting  urn,  so 
that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were  known. 
Dion  Cnssius  (xxxviii.  8)  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  Lex  Fufia,  and  he  says  that  the  object  was  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuriae  (If^,  7^>^)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not, 
owing  to  the  voting  being  secret  It  is  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dices in  any  given  ease.  A  Lex  Pompeia  passed 
in  the  second  consulate  of  Pompey  (b.  o.  55), 
teems  to  have  made  some  modifications  in  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  new  provisions  of  this  lex  are  only  known 
from  Asoonius,  who  explains  them  in  terms  which 
are  very  far  from  being  clear.  The  Lex  Pompeia 
de  Vi,  and  De  Ambitu  (b.  c.  52)  determmed  that 
eighty  judices  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of 
whom  the  accuser  and  the  accused  might  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  Clodius  (B.  c.  61),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  fifty-six  judices. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  number  fixed  for  a  given 
case,  by  the  Lex  Aurelia,  was  seventy  judices. 

A  Lex  Judidaria  of  Julias  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jtd. 
41  ;  Cic  PkiUp.  i.  8)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  judices 
to  two  classes  (^wmto,  the  y^irn  of  Dion  Cassius). 
A  Lex  Judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death  by  M. 
Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  Tribuni 
Aentrii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualifictttion 
from  them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex 
required  was,  Utat  a  penon  should  have  been  a 
centurion  or  have  served  in  the  legions.  It  appcan 
that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Caesar,  had  given  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  (qui  ordinea  dv/eerant)  the  privilege  of 
being  judices  (judicatus),  but  still  they  required  a 
pecuniary  qualiiScation  (census).  The  Lex  of  An- 
tonius, besides  taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualifi- 
catkm,  opened  the  judicia  to  the  soldlen.    (Cic 
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Pm.  i.  8,  V.  5  ;  Sueton.  J,  (Jaes.  c  41.)  It  seems 
probable  that  the  expression  or  centurihy  which  is 
used  by  Asconios  in  speaking  of  the  change  intro- 
duced by  this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the 
admission  of  the  centurions  into  the  third  dass  of 
judices. 

Augustus,  who  altefed  the  whole  constitnthm  of 
the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judicxorum  pub- 
licorum  et  privatorum,  added  to  the  existing 
three  Deciuiae  Judicum,  a  fourth  Decuria,  called 
that  of  the  Ducenarii,  who  had  a  lower  pecimiary 
qualification,  and  only  decided  in  smaller  matten 
{de  levioHbus  summia,  Sueton.  Aug.  32).  Cali- 
gula (Sueton.  Califf.  16)  added  a  fif^h  Decuria, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  laboun  of  the  judices 
Augustus  had  already  allowed  each  Decuria,  in  its 
turn,  an  exemption  tot  one  year,  and  had  relieved 
them  firom  sitting  in  the  months  of  Novembor  and 
December.  The  whole  number  of  judices  was 
raised  by  Augustus  to  neid  4000  (Plin.  /Tut 
N(U,  xxxiiL  7) ;  and  the  judices  in  civil  cases 
were  taken  out  of  this  body.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  Praeton  out  of  the  penons  who  had  the 
property  qualification,  and  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  judex  thus  became  one  of  the  burdens  to 
which  citisens  were  liable. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices,  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  state  any  thing  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  number  must  have  varied  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  about  four  thousand, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Album  Judicum  contained  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judicea, 
both  in  Judicia  Privata  and  Judicia  Pnblica.  The 
fourth  Decuria  of  Augustus  was  lunited  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  Judicia  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  of  small  value.  It  is  often  stated 
by  modem  writers,  without  any  qualification,  that 
the  various  changes  in  the  judiciary  body  from  th« 
time  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public had  refocnce  both  to  the  Judicia  Publics 
and  Privata  ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ob- 
jects of  these  various  enactments  were  to  elevate 
or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  by 
extending  or  limiting  the  body  out  of  which  the 
judices  in  any  given  case' were  to  be  chosen.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the 
matter  of  Judicia  Privata,  in  which  a  single  judex 
genereiiy  acted,  and  which  mostly  concerned  mat- 
ten  of  property  and  contract  Accordingly,  a  re- 
cent writer  (Walter,  GesekidUe  des  Ronu'RecHs^ 
p.  716)  has  observed  with  more  caution  than  some 
of  his  predecessore,  that  **  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Album  Judicum 
had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil  matters,  but 
that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  Lex  Sempronia  was  in 
force,  by  which  the  senaton  were  excluded  from 
the  Album  Judicum,  a  Consularis  is  mentioned  as 
a  judex  (Cic.  de  Qf".  iii.  19)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  an  Eques  is  mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time 
when  the  Lex  of  Sulla  was  in  foree,  and  conse- 
quently senaton  only  could  be  judices.  (Cic.  Pro 
Rose.  Com,  c.  14.)**  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  &ct  of  the  Judicia  Privata 
being  regukted  by  the  various  Legis  Judiciariae  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight,  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  <^aiacter  of  the  two 
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kindi  of  indicia  and  Uie  diflfarence  in  the  mode  of 
procediK«s  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de^ 
monstntion  that  the  various  changes  in  the  judi- 
ciary hody  bad  reference  to  the  Quaeetiones  and 
Judicia  Publics.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
leges  may  have  contained  provisions  even  as  to 
Jadicia  Privata,  for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  con- 
tained a  great  variety  of  legislative  provisbns,  and 
it  is  idso  true  that  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  diese  L^es  Judi- 
ciariae ;  but  that  the  r^fulation  of  the  Judicia 
Privata  was  included  in  their  provisions,  in  the 
same  fiarm  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the 
Judicia  Publica,  is  an  assertion  totally  unsupported 
by  evidence,  and  one  which  leads  to  absurd  con- 
clusions. Two  Leges  Juliae  together  with  a  Lex 
Aebutia  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones  (Oaius, 
iv.  30) ;  and  a  Lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  Judicia  Legitima  (Gains,  iv.  104) :  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
solely  for  these  objects,  or  whether  their  provisions 
were  part  of  some  other  I^es. 

Bethmann-HoIlweg(//<uu/6tic&cfet  OivUproxestei, 
p.  13)  observes:  ^*  the  establishment  of  a  more 
limited  body  of  judices  out  of  the  senatorial  body 
(album  judicum  selectomm),  A.  V.  c.  605,  the 
transfer  of  this  privilege  to  the  equites,  by  C. 
Oiacdius,  the  division  of  it  between  both  classes 
after  long  straggles  and  changes,  and  even  the 
giving  it  to  the  third  class,  whereby  three  classes 
or  decnriae  of  judices  were  established  ;  all  these 
changes,  which  were  so  important  in  aeonstitutional 
point  of  view,  refeired  especially  to  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  were  politically  so  important.^* 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
Judicia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently 
dear  exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
aiany  details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a 
careful  examination  by  some  one  who  combines 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  autho- 
rities, an  aceoiate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
legal  procedure. 

The  following  virorks  may  be  referred  to:  — 
Walter,  Gesciieki*  det  Rom,  R^ohts;  Ooettling, 
OtfchuAie  der  Bom.  Staattwrfaimmg ;  Heinec- 
cius,  SjpiiagimjiL,  &.C  ;  Tigerstrom,  De  Judieihu$ 
apmd  JSomoaoff,  Berl.  1 82^  valuable  <mly  for  the 
collection  of  the  original  authorities :  Keller,  l/eher 
IMU  OmtntaHon  tmi  UrtheO^  &e.  ZUrieh,  1827; 
Bethmann-HoUweg,  HandbtMok  de*  Civilprozeotet, 
Bonn,  1834  ;  P.  Invemixii,  De  Pnblicu  ei  CSrimi- 
luiUmi  Judkiu  Romanorum^  Libri  Tree,  Leipzig, 
1846;  Pnchta,  IntHL  L  §71,  ii.  §151,  &c  ; 
Oaius.  iv.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit  1.  DeJuduM;  Dig.  48. 
£fe  Judietit  Pubtida  ;  Inst  iv.  tit  1 8.)     [O.  L.] 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUa     [Judbx  Pkda- 

KBU8.] 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  this  term  seem  to  be  unknown.  It  is  not 
used  by  the  classical  Roman  writers.  The  judices 
to  whom  the  praetor  or  piaeses  refBired  a  matter  in 
litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were  some- 
times called  Pedanei  (TheophiL  iv.  15  ;  Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  Subsequently  the  praeses,  who  was  now 
aometimes  designated  Judex  Ordinarius  or  Judex 
aimply  (Om/.  7%eod,  1.  tit  7  X  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Judex  ;  but  still  be 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of 
judices  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters, 
and  these  also  were  called  Judicea  Pedanei,  ^  hoc 
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est  qui  negotia  humiliora  disoeptent'*  (Cod.  3. 
tit.  3.  s.  5.)  The  proceedings  before  this  new  kind 
of  Judices  Pedanei  were  the  same  as  before  the 
praeses.  Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form  a  perma- 
nent court,  but  only  decided  on  matters  which  were 
referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.  (Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  The  reason  of  these  judices  receiving  a  dis- 
tinctive name  is  conjectured  to  be  this,  that  the 
magistrate  himself  was  now  generally  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  translation  of  Pedaneus  is  xafuu3i- 
KvurHis  (TheophiL  iv.  15.  pr.)  [O.  L.] 

JUDEX  QUAESTIO'NIS.  [ Judbx,  p  648.] 

JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  Res 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  de- 
termined by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  and  the  actio 
judicati  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
mi^t  adopt,  for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magis- 
tratus  by  which  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  person  who  had  lost  the  cause  and 
had  not  satisfied  the  judgment  The  phimtiff  m 
the  actio  judicati  was  also  protected  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  defendant^  property  by  a  special  inter- 
dict, and  he  was  empowered  to  sell  it  The  party 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origin- 
ally the  judicatus  was  obliged  to  find  a  vindex 
(rindieom  dare)  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Gains  it  had 
become  the  practice  for  him  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Judieatum  aolvi  eatis" 
dare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was 
no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  his  plea  was  false. 

The  actio  judicati,  as  a  peculiar  obligation,  is 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligatio  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  Contes- 
tatio  ;  but  this  peculiar  obligatio  is  merely  another 
form  of  execution,  and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  execution.  The  general 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  (Dig.  42.  tit  I.  s. 4,  5,  6,  7,  41. 
§  2,  43,  44,  61).     Savigny,  System^  &c  vi.  p. 41 1. 

(Gains,  iv.  9,  25,  171,  102  ;  Cic  pro  Flaee,  21 ; 
Paulus,  S.  R.  1.  tit  1 9.)  [G.  L.] 

JU'DICES  EDITI,  EDITI'TIL  [Judex, 
p.  646.] 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLPCIA.   [Famiiiik  Ercis- 

CDNDAB  ACTia] 

JUDPCIA  LEGITIMA.  [Impbrium,  p. 
628,  b.,  p.  629,8.] 

JUDPCIA  QUAE  UfPE'RIO.  [Impsrium, 
p.628,b,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDPCIUM.    [JuDBX.] 

JUDPCIUM  POTULI.    [JuDBX,  p.  648.] 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVA'TUM,  PU'BLICUM. 
[Judex,  p.  648.] 

JU'GERUM  or  JUGUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  third  declension,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural),  a 
Roman  measure  of  surfoce,  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  containing  therefore  28,800  square 
feet  (Colum.  R.Ky,\.%$;  Quintil.  i.  18.)  It 
was  the  double  of  the  AeUie  Quadrahu,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  according  to  some  writers,  it 
derived  its  name.  (Varro,  L.  Z.  v.  35,  MUller, 
R,R,  L  10).  [AcTua]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  evidently  originally  the  same  aa 
jyffue  otjugum^  a  yoke,  and  as  achtey  in  its  original 
use,  meant  a  patA  wide  enough  to  drive  a  single 
beast  along,  that  jugerum  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enough  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  namely,  the 
double  of  the  actue  in  width  \  and  that  when  ootat 
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WM  lued  for  a  square  measure  of  surface,  tbe  jac- 
genun^  by  a  natural  analogy,  became  the  double  of 
the  adut  quadratut ;  and  that  this  new  meaning 
of  it  superseded  its  old  use  as  the  double  of  the 
single  aclut.  The  uncial  division  [As]  was  ap- 
plied to  the  jugerum^  its  smallest  part  being  the 
tenqmlum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula.  (Varro, 
a.  R.  I.  c.)  The  jugerum  was  the  common  mea^ 
sure  of  land  among  the  Romans.  Two  jugera 
formed  an  kereditun^  a  hundred  heredia  a  ce$Uuria^ 
and  four  oMturiae  a  saUtu,  These  divisions  were 
derived  from  the  original  assignment  of  landed 
property,  in  which  two  jugera  were  givoi  to  each 
citiien  as  heritable  property.  (Varro,  Lc;  Nie- 
buhr,  HisL  ofRotM^  voL  iL  pp.  156,  &c.,  and  Ap- 
pendix ii.)  [P.  a] 

JUGUM  (Cio^f,  M^\  tigniBed  in  general 
that  whicK  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted 
more  especially, 

1.  In  architecture  any  cross  beam  (VitruT.  x.  8. 
19). 

2.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  up- 
right poets  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  waa 
attached.  (Ovid.  JI/«^  vi.  55.)     [Tila] 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis  (Varro,  ds  Re 
Rud,  i.8  ;  Ck>l.  de  Re  Rtut,  iv.  17,  20,  zii.  15, 
Geopon,  v.  29),  joining  the  upright  poles  {perHcae^ 
xdpoKfs)  for  the  support  of  vines  or  other  trees. 
[Capistrum.]  Hence  by  an  obvious  resemblance 
the  ridges  uniting  the  tops  of  mountains  wen 
called  juga  mcntium,  (Virg.  EcU  v.  76  ;  Flor.  ii 
3,  9,  17,  iii.  3.) 

4.  The  cross-bsf  of  a  lyre.  (Hom.  77.  ix.  187.) 

5.  A  scale-beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales 
[Libra].  The  consteUation  Libra  was  conse- 
quently also  called  Jugum.  (Cic  Div,  il  47.) 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat  (AeschyL 
Jgam,  1608  ;  Soph.  Ajcue,  247  ;  Viiv.  Aeth  vi. 
411.^  This  gave  origin  to  the  term  ivylnis,  as 
applied  to  a  rower.  A  vessel  with  many  benches 
or  banks  for  the  rowers  was  called  wivs  vo\if(dyos 
or  iKar6(vyos.  (Hom.  IL  iii.  293,  xx.  247.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  htm  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  hud  upon  the 
horses*  necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  to- 
wards each  extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  which  it  touched  {curva 
juga,  Ovid.  Faet,  iv.  216,  IVitt.  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod^s  Works 
and  Days,  preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a 
MS.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms 
of  the  yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
introduced  in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice 
of  having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (eoqoUe^  nom  oervioe 
jwtetUf  Plin.  H.  N,  viii.  70),  which  is  now  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  is  strongly  condemned  by  ColnmelU  on 
grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity.  (De 
Re  Rud.  ii.  2.)  He  recommends  that  their  heads 
should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  appearance. 
(Cic.  Not.  Dear,  ii.  63;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  211.) 
All  this  was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two 
collars  (tulffugia,  Vitruv.  x.  3.  8  ;  fucdSa^  Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Dies^  469  ;  Proclus,  ad  loe.  ;  C^h^^^  Horn. 
A  xix.  406 ;    Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii.  232) 
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shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the 
excavations  (y\v^ai)  cut  in  the  yoke,  with  the 
bands  of  leather  (lora;  rau/o,  Tib.  ii.  1. 7  ;  tov- 
poScTir  fivpvoM  iweufx*y^V*'9  Brunck,  AmL  iii.  44, 
\cw^ya),  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  iIm 
yoke  to  the  pole  (temo,  ^vfUs)  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap  ((vy^cir/ioy,  Horn.  IL  r.  730,  xxir. 
268 — 274),  which  was  hished  from  the  two  op- 
posite sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and  yoke. 
These  two  parts  were  still  mors  firmly  comiected 
by  means  of  a  pin  {i/jMoKos,  SchoL  m  Emy>.  Hip' 
poL  666  ;  ^Mp,  Horn.  I.  a  ;  Airian.  Exped, 
Altai,  il  p.  85,  ed.  Blan. ;  ifjMpvop^  Hea.  L  e.\ 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  tho 
yoke  (i/nptikhs,  Hom.  L  «.).  Homer  represents  the 
Ifftthem  band  as  turned  over  the  fastening  Ulrica 
in  each  direction.  But  the  fastening  was  some- 
times much  mum  complicated,  especiaUy  in  ihe  case 
of  the  celebrated  Oordian  knot,  which  tied  the 
yoke  of  a  common  cart  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twiga  or  bark,  but  in  which  the  ends  woe  so 
concealed  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  (Airian,  I  cl;  Q.  Curt  iiL  2  ; 
SchoL  m  Eurip.  L  c.) 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figurea.  Of  this  an  example  ia  preaented  in  m 
bas-relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chariot  of  Dareius  was  remaikabla 
for  the  golden  statues  of  Belns  and  Ninus,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also 
wrought  in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.  (Q. 
Curt  iii.  3.)  The  passages  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  carriage  was  prepared  for  use,  the  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  aaide,  waa  first  &stened  to 
the  pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  under  it 
Either  above  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
reins  passed.  These  frequently  appear  in  works  of 
ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  In 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen 
(Hcs.  Op.  et  Diet,  581)  and  taking  it  off.  (Hon 
Cam.  iii.  6.  42 ;  Virg.  Ed.  u.  66  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
V.  497  ;  $o6\v<ns^  fiovXvrhs,  Arrian,  A  &  ;  Horn. 
IL  xvi.  779  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  27  ;  fiov\^i9S  ^ 
Arat  DiM.  387.) 
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By  iTM^tonymT  Jttyum  meant  tlie  quantity  of 
land  which  a  joke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day. 
(VaiTo,  tie  Re  Rwst.  i  10.)  It  was  used  rs  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  par  and  the  Greek  (fvyos^  as 
in  atptUarum  jugum,  (Plin.  //.  A^.  x.  4,  5.)  By 
another  figiu«  the  yoke  meant  ^avery,  or  the  con- 
dition in  which  men  are  compelled  against  their 
will,  like  oxen  or  hones,  to  labour  for  others. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam,  512  ;  Flonis,  ii.  14  ;  Tacit.  Agrie. 
31  ;  Hor.  SaL  iL  7.  dl.)  Hence,  to  express  sym- 
bolically the  subjugation  of  conquered  nations,  the 
Romans  made  their  captives  pass  under  a  yoke  (sub 
jagum  mUten\  which,  however,  in  form  and  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not 
like  the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
but  rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  two 
first  of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a 
spear  supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed 
opright  [J.  Y.J 

JUGUMENTUM.  [Janita,  p.  624,  b.] 
JUNIO'RES.  [CoMiTiA.  p.  338.J 
JURA  IN  RE.  [Dominium.] 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  [JukisDicTio.] 
JURE  CESSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
•o  far  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine 
and  by  common  recovery,  which,  till  lately,  were 
in  use  in  England.  The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli- 
cable to  things  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mandpi,  and 
also  to  Rca  Incorporalcs,  w^hich,  from  their  nature, 
were  incapable  of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this 
transaction  were  the  owner  (domitna  qui  cedit\  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  transfer  the 
ownership  (viudieofu^  ctd  eedUur)^  and  the  magis- 
tratus,  qui  addicit.  The  person  to  whom  the 
ownersbip  was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing 
as  his  own  in  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the 
real  owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner 
for  his  defence,  and  on  his  declaring  that  he  had 
none  to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus 
decreed  (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant  This 
proceeding  was  a  leffis  actio. 

An  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  pro- 
cess [I1SRK8,  p.  601,  b.]  ;  and  the  res  coiporales, 
which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in  tnis  way 
just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  transferred  by 
the  In  Jure  Cessio. 

The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institu- 
tion, and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.   {Frag,  Vat,  s.  50.) 

(Gains,  il  24 ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  1 9.  s.  0.)  [G.  L.] 
JU'ROIUM  is  apparently  a  contracted  form  of 
Juridicinm.  The  word  had  a  special  legal  mean- 
ing, as  appears  fix>m  a  passage  of  Cicero,  De  Re- 
pMieOf  quoted  by  Nonius :  **  Si  jui|;ant,  inquit, 
benevQlorum  concertatio,  non  lis  inimicorum  jurgium 
dicitur.  Et  in  sequent! :  Jurgare  igitur  lex  putat 
inter  se  vicinos,  non  litigare.^  Rudorff  states  that 
the  small  disputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
contiguous  lands  within  the  **  quinque  pedes  ^ 
(Cic  de  Leg.  LIS)  were  comprehended  under  the 
term  Jurgium.  He  refers  for  a  like  use  of  the 
word  to  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  1.  38,  and  ii.  2.  170), 

0ed  vooat  Bsque  suum,  qua  populns  adsita  cortis 
Limitibus  Ticina  refugit  juxgia. 

(Rudorfl^  Zatxihri/t^Si^  vol  x.  p.  346,  UAerdie 
Grauadeidungsklcuie,) 

Compare  also  Cicero^  de  Legibua^  ii.  8.  **  Feriis 
Jorgia  amovento  ;  ^  and  Facciolati,  Lerieon^  «.  o. 
Jurgimmm  {,G,  L.j 
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JURI'DICI.  Undir  Hadrian,  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  one  of  which  contained 
Rome,  and  continued  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  before  the  division 
of  Hadrian.  Each  of  the  other  four  districts  re- 
ceived a  magistratus  with  the  title  of  consularis, 
who  had  the  higher  jurisdiction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  municipal  magistrates.  We  may  also 
infer  that  the  court  of  the  consularis  was  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  in  the  matters  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  (Spart  Hadrian.  22 ; 
Capitol.  Piii&t2.)  This  arrangement  of  Hadrian 
was  an  advantage  to  the  Italians,  for  before  this 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Roman 
praetorls  court  for  all  matters  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri  ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  oonsulares  resided  in  their 
districts.  M.  Aurelius  placed  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juridici  in  the  place  of  the  Consulares 
(Puchta,  Inetit.  i.  §  92  ;  and  note  (m)  on  the  pass- 
age of  Appian,  BeU.  Citf.  i.  38).  [G.  L.] 

JURIDICI  CONVENTUS  [Provincia]. 

JURISCONSULTI   or  JURECONSULTI. 
The  origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  expounders  of  the  law,  may  be  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontificium.     [Jus  Civilk  Flavianum.]     Such 
a  body  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law 
were  called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti, 
jurisconsulti,  or  consulti  simply.     They  were  also 
designated  by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pru- 
dentiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.     The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  yofio^elicriis  (7V)&.  Graeeh, 
9),  and  yofUK6s  (StUta^  36.)     Cicero  (Top.  5)  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.     The  definition 
of  a  jurisoonsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero  (De  Or.  u 
48),  is,  **a  person  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  (U^)  and  customs  (oonsuehtdo)  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise  (respond 
dendum ),  act  (agendwn)^  and  to  secure  a  person  in 
his  dealings  (ocwendmn) :  Sextus  Aelius  Catus  [Jud 
Axlianum],  M\  Manilius,  and  P.  Mucins  are  ex- 
amples.**    In  the  oration  Pro  Mureaa^  Cicero  uses 
**  scribere  **  in  the  place  of  **  agere."    The  business 
of  the  early  jurisconsulti  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients  (conmUorri) 
gratuitously.    They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
(reaponea)  either  in  public  places  which  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  33)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
Law,  but  on  any  thing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them.    The  words  **  scribere  "  and  **  cavere  " 
referred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c     At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  save  responsa  and  who  were  writes 
and  teachers.     The  earlier  jurisconsults  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  of  a 
later  period.     Law  hod  not  then  assumed  a  sci- 
entific form.     The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirius,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection 
of  the   Leges  Regiae.     Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  B.  c.  281,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  mentioned  as 
the   first    who    publicly  professed   (ptiblioe  pto" 
Jessus  egl\  and  he  was  distinguished  both  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  eloquence.     Ho  left 
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no  writings  It  most  not,  however,  be  BBsnmed 
that  Corancaniut  was  a  profeBSor  of  law  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  tenn ;  nor  any  other  of  the 
jurists  after  him  who  are  enumerated  by  Pomponius. 
Before  the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law 
had  become  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of 
oratory,  and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state  by  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  by  his  oratorical  power  or  military  skilL  There 
were  many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republican  period,  among  whom 
are  M*.  Manilius  ;  P.  Mucins  Scaeyola,  Pontifex 
Mazimus  (b.  c.  131)  ;  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  the 
augur ;  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius, 
who  was  consul  b.  c  95,  and  afterwards  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (jurit' 
perUorum  eloquentissimus,  ehquentium  jurisperilissi- 
mus,  Cic.  deOr,l  39,  BruiuSyC,  89).  This  Scae- 
yola the  Pontifex,  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  the  Jus  Civile  a  systematic  form,  by 
a  treatise  in  eighteen  books.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2. 
§  41.)  There  are  four  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from 
a  work  of  his  in  one  book,  on  Definitions.  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  b.  c.  51  (Brui.  7,  40),  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first 
who  handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  as  he 
had  both  numerous  hearers  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
characterised  the  subsequent  Roman  jurists  (Cic. 
BruL  41 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  43),  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two 
circumstances,  the  Jus  Respondendi,  and  the  rise 
of  two  Schools  of  Law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the 
Jurisconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (ex  cMctoritate  tjut  responderent).  The 
jurists  who  had  not  received  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour,  were  not  excluded  from  giving  opinions  ; 
but  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little 
weight  in  oomparison  with  those  of  the  privileged 
class.  Those  who  obtained  the  Jus  Respondendi 
from  the  Princeps,  would  firom  this  circumstance 
alone  have  a  greater  authority,  for  formally  their 
Responsa  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Princeps.  These  responsa  were  given  sealed  («^- 
mata\  apparently  to  prevent  falsification.  The 
matter  proposed  for  the  opinion  of  the  Jurisconsulti 
was  sometimes  stated  in  the  Responsum,  either 
fully  or  briefly ;  and  the  Responsum  itself  was 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  long  ;  sometimes  it 
contained  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  and  some- 
times it  did  not  (Brisson.  de  Form,  iiL  c.  85 — 
87.) 

The  responsa  of  a  privileged  jurisconsultus  would 
be  an  authority  for  the  decision  of  a  judex ;  if 
there  w^re  conflicting  responsa  given,  the  judex 
would  of  course  decide  as  he  best  could.  But, 
besides  the  direct  responsa,  which  were  given  in 
particular  cases,  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  privileged  jurists.  As  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  public  opinion  only  gave  autho- 
rity to  a  jurist^B  responsa  and  writings,  so  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  this  authority  was  given  by  the 
Jos  Respondendi  to  the  responsa  and  writings  of 
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a  jurist  This  privilege  gave  to  a  jurist  the  e«o- 
dition  of  a  Juris  aocUv,  and  to  his  writings  l^al 
authority,  neither  of  which  belonged  to  a  jarial 
who  had  not  received  the  privilege.  Aocordmgly, 
the  writings  of  such  privil^ed  jurists  received  the 
same  authority  as  their  responsa;  and  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Juris  auctores,  as  expressed  in 
their  writings,  did  not  agree»  the  Judex  was  left 
to  decide  as  he  best  could.  This  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jus  Respondendi,  which  is  by 
Puchta  (Instit  L  §  117),  is  applied  by  him  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  G^ius  (i.  7.  Responsa 
prudentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones,  Ac).  He 
supposes  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  ia 
strictly  conformable  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  technical  expression  Res- 
ponsa, with  which  the  passage  begins,  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  applying  the  words  of  Gains  to  the 
writings  of  the  jurists  ;  and,  in  fiut^it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  take  responsa  in  this  passage  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  auctoritas.  The  teim 
Responsa  originated  at  a  time  when  responsa^  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  were  the  only  form 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  waa  manifested  ; 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Gains,  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  had  become  a  very  important  lesal  authority, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  included  by  Gains 
in  the  term  Responsa  Prudentium,  for  otaerwise 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all  the  Auctoritaa 
Prudentium,  to  which  he  so  often  refers  in  various 
parts  of  his  work.  Puchta'k  explanation  of  this 
passive,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  great  probability, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Savigny  (iSysteit, 
Slc  vol.  i.  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(icholae)  of  Jurists,  the  heads  of  which  were  re- 
spectively Ateius  (}apito  and  Antistius  Labea  The 
followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  certainty 
to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus,  Ncrva 
the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Coelins 
Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburous  Valens  Tus^ 
cianua,  Gains,  and  probably  Pomponius.  But  the 
schools  did  not  take  their  names  firom  Labeo  and 
Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo  were  named  Pro- 
cuUani,  from  Proculus.  The  followers  of  C&pito 
dmved  their  name  of  Sabiniani  from  Massurius 
Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  and  as  late  aa 
the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  sometimes  also  called 
Ousiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  It  ia  not 
easy  to  state  with  precision  the  differences  which 
characterised  the  two  schools.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  differences,  which 
may  perhaps  be  partly  referred  to  the  per&oual 
character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schoola  were 
subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  their 
manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law.  The 
school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what  was 
established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was  written. 
Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquirements  than 
(Tapito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to  the  internal 
meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and  thus,  while 
apparently  deviating  from  the  letter,  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  true  results ;  though  the  strict 
logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce  m  re- 
sult less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than  the 
conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based  oa 
the  prevailing  notions  of  equity.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  characteristics  of  the  two  schools. 
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bat  to  Tery  Utiie  pwpose.  The  matter  is  briefly 
tnftted  by  Pachta.     (InstiL  I  §  OS.) 

The  writings  of  the  jiirisconsalti  consisted  of 
commentarii  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict, 
on  particular  leges,  more  especially  on  some  of  the 
Jnliae  Leges,  and  on  other  matters.  The  later 
joHsts  also  commented  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
jurists.  They  also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (efs* 
maUa,  comnuniam)^  such  as  the  Institationes  of 
Gains,  which  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  know  to  have  been  written ;  books  called 
Regulae,  and  Definitiones,  which  probably  were 
collections  of  maxims  and  legal  principles  ;  collec- 
tions of  cases  and  answers,  under  the  various  names 
of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententiae,  and  opiniones ; 
systems  of  law  ;  and  various  woiks  of  a  miscella- 
neous character,  with  a  great  variety  of  names, 
such  as  disputationes,  qoaestiooes,  enchiridia,  res 
quotidiaaae,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  ware  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  series,  beginning  with  Q.  Mucius  Scae* 
▼ola,  the  Pontifex,  and  ending  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Sevems,  with  Modestinus  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  DigMt,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.  [Pandbctab.] 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  was  of  a 
practical  nature.  Professors  of  law  in  the  modem 
senae  did  not  exist  till  the  Imperial  periods.  Ul- 
pian calls  them  Juris  civilis  professores  (Dig.  50. 
tit.  13.  s.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
considered  himself  as  one  of  the  class  ;  nor  can  we 
consider  that  snch  men  as  Julian,  Papiniao  or 
Paulns  ever  followed  the  occupation  of  teachw  of 
law.  The  instruction  which  was  giv^i  in  the  re- 
publican period  consisted  in  the  Jurisconsulti  al- 
lowing young  men  to  be  present  as  cmdiioret,  when 
they  delivered  their  lefpd,  opinions,  and.  to  see  how 
they  ctmducted  their  business.  (Cic.  BruL  89, 
JLadnu^  1.)  Previoua,  however,  to  attending  to 
this  practical  instruction,  young  men  were  taught 
the  elements  of  law,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
term  mttitui^  whence  probably  the  name  Insti- 
tutionea  was  given  to  elementary  treatises  like 
those  of  Gains.  Accordingly,  insiUm  and  audire^ 
expressed  the  two  parts  of  a  legal  education  ;  and 
this  mode  of  instruction  continued  probably  till 
near  the  time  of  Constantino.  In  the  Imperial 
period,  probably  young  men  devoted  themselves 
fer  a  still  longer  period  to  attendance  on  those 
jurists^  who  had  the  Jus  RespoiidendL  These 
young  men  are  the  juris  studiosi,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  and  others.  Thus  Ulpian  calls 
Modestinus,  ^  stndiosus  mens.**  As  already  ob- 
aerved,  the  class  called  Juris  CiviUs  Professores 
aroae  under  the  empire,  and  they  received  from 
those  who  attended  them  an  Honorarium,  or  fee. 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

(Pomponitts,  De  Origine  Jurit^  Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
Sk  2  ;  Zimmem,  GetddtAU  d€»  MomMen  Privat  • 
nMJbs.)  [G.  L.] 

JURISDrCTIO.  The  '*officium»^  of  him 
**  qui  jus  dicit  **  is  defined  as  follows  (Dig.  2.  tit  1. 
De  Juriadietiom) :  —  **  Bonorum  possessionem  dare 
potest,  et  in  possessionem  mittere,  pupillis  non 
nabentibus  tutores  constitnere,  judioes  litigantibus 
dare.^  This  is  the  ^emeral  signification  of  the 
word  Jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  **  offi- 
cium  ins  dicentia.^  The  frmctions  which  are  in- 
duded  in  the  **  offiduni  jus  dicentis  "  belong  either 
to  tho  Jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense),  or  to  the 
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Imperinm  Mixtom,  or  they  are  those  whidi  are 
exercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatnsconsnltum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the 
^'Tutoris  datio."*  (Dig.  26.  tit  1.  s.  6.)  The  Juris* 
dictio  of  those  magistratns  who  had  no  Imperium, 
was  limited  in  consequence  of  not  having  the  InK 
perium,  and  therefore  was  not  Jurisdictio  in  the 
full  meaning  of  that  term.  [Ihpkrium  ;  Maois- 
TRATU8.]  Inasmuch  as  Jurisdictio  in  its  special 
sense,  and  the  Imperium  Mixtum,  are  component 
parts  of  Jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  Imperium 
may  be  said  io  be  contained  in  or  incident  to 
Junsdictio  {imperium  quod  JurimiieHoni  eohaarei^ 
Dig.  1.  tit  21.  s.  1).  Sometimes  Imperium  is 
viewed  as  the  term  which  designates  the  full  power 
of  the  magistratus ;  and  when  so  viewed,  it  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  Jurisdictio,  in  its  wider 
sense,  or  as  comprehending  Jurisdictio  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.  Thus  Imperium  may  be  considered 
as  containing  orascontained  in  Jurisdictio, according 
as  we  give  to  each  term  respectively  its  wider  or  its 
narrower  meaning.  (Puchta,  Ueber  tien  inhaU  der 
Iax  Rnlma,  ZeiUdtri/iy  vol.  x.  pw  1 95.)  The  Juris- 
dictio was  either  Voluntaria  or  Contentiosa.  (Dig.  1 . 
tit  1. 6.  s.  2.)  The  Jurisdictio  Voluntaria  rendered 
valid  certain  acts  done  before  the  magisteatos,  for 
which  certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption 
and  manumission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so 
colled^  could  take  phice  before  the  praeses  of  a  pro- 
vincia  (Gaius,  i.  1 00)  ;  but  in  Rome  it  todc  place 
before  the  praetor^  and  was  said  to  be  effected 
"  imperio  magistratus.**  The  Jurisdictio  Conten- 
tiosa had  reference  to  legal  proceedii^  before  a 
magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  m  jurt  as  op- 
posed to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex,  which 
were  sud  to  be  w  Jmdioio,  The  parties  were  said 
^  Lege  agere :  **  the  magistratus  was  said  jus  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  ^  magistratus  **  and  **  qui 
Romae  jus  dicit  ^'  are  equiralent  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  14.)  The  functions  included  in  Jurisdictio 
in  this»  its  special  sense,  were  the  addictio  in  the 
l^s  actiones,  the  p'nng  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  newer  process,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appointing  of  a 
judex,  *^  judicis  datio,"  was  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
quiring  into  the  foots  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties. The  words  of  the  formula  are  "Judex  esto,** 
&c  (Gaiua  iv.  47)  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  edict  in 
which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  judex, 
that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are  **  Judi- 
cium dabo.**  (Cic.  pro  Mace,  35.)  Addictio  be* 
longs  to  that  port  of  jurisdictio  by  which  themagja* 
tiatos  himself  makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment: 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  In  Jure  Cessio,  he  is  said 
**rem  addicere.**  (Gains,  ii.  24.)  Addicere  is  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  one 
of  the  litigant  parties.  In  the  case  of  furtnm 
manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the  focts  would  be  certain, 
there  was  an  addictio.  (Gains,  iv.  189.) 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Faociolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  temta,  Do,  Dico, 
Addico,.that  Yarro  (De  lM»g.  LaL  vL  30)  remarks 
that  the  praetor  must  use  one  of  these  words  **  cum 
lege  quid  peragitur.**  Accordingly,  those  days 
were  called  Nelasti  on  which  no  legal  business 
could  be  done,  because  the  words  of  legal  force 
could  not  be  used.  (Compare  Ovid.  Ftut^  i.  47  ; 
Macrobius,  Saiurn.  i.  16.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS.  ''All  people,**  says  G^us  (i.  I),  **  who 
are  governed  by  I^€|ges  and  Mores,  use  partly  theii 
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own  law  (jm),  partly  the  law  (Jub)  that  is  eom- 
mon  to  all  mankind  ;  for  the  law  (jut)  which  a 
state  establishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state, 
and  is  called  Jus  Civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jtu) 
of  that  state.  But  the  law  (Jus)  which  natural 
reason  (naturaUs  ratio)  has  established  among  all 
mankind  is  equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is 
called  Jus  Gentium,  as  being  that  law  (jus)  which 
aU  nations  follow.  The  Roman  populus  therefore 
follows  partly  its  own  peculiar  law  {suum  proprium 
jus\  partly  the  common  law  (oonuniciM  jus)  of  all 
majikind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  Law  {jus)  is  distri- 
huted  into  two  parts,  Jus  Gentium  and  Jus  Civile, 
and  the  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is 
ito  Jus  Civile.  (Cic.  d9  Orat.  l  44.)  The  Roman 
law,  therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
state,  is  its  Jus  Civile,  sometimes  called  Jus  Civile 
Romanorum,  but  more  finquently  designated  by  the 
term  Jus  Civile  only,  by  which  is  meant  the  Jus 
Civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
springing  out  of  the  Naturalis  Ratio  common  to  tAl 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  an- 
other passage  (i.  189)  where  he  uses  the  ezpres> 
sion  **  omnium  civitatium  jus "  as  equival«it  to 
the  Jus  Gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  Naturalis 
Ratia  In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Ro- 
man law,  on  the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  natuiale 
jus  indifferently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and 
naturale  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  69,  73,  79). 
He  founds  Cognatio  on  Naturalis  Ratio,  as  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  Agnatio  on  Civilis 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution  (L  158). 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (1.  tit  8)  he  calls 
same  thing  Naturale  Jus  in  s.  2,  and  Jus  Gentimn 
in  8.  3,  5.  (Compare  Gaius,  iii.  132.)  The  Natu- 
rale Jus  and  the  Jus  Gentium  are  therefore  iden- 
tical (Savigny,  i%stem,&c.,  vol  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
(ds  Off.  iil  5)  opposes  Natuia  to  Leges,  where  he 
explains  Natura  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Partitiones  (e.  37)  he  also  divides  Jus  into  Natura 
and  Lex. 

Then  is  a  threefold  division  of  Jus  made  by 
Ulpian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  Jus  Civile ; 
Jus  Gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jus  Naturale  which  is  oommon  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  ccmdition  of  inde- 
pendent states.  This  division  had,  however,  no 
practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation, and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Puchta*s  remarks,  /lu^  i.  §  9,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  confounded 
(i.  tit  2.  De  Jure  Natumli,  Gentium  et  Civili)  ; 
for  the  explanation  of  Jus  Naturale  is  first  taken 
from  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jus  Gentium  and  Civile  are  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  twofold  division  of  Gahis  already  quoted, 
80  that  we  have  in  the  same  section  the  Jus  Na- 


tomle  explained  in  the  sense  of  TJ^im,  and  Or 
Jus  Gentium  explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  n 
derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  the 
second  book  (tit  1.  a  11)  the  Jus  Natniale  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  same  as  Jus  Gentium,  and  the 
Jus  Naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  human 
race.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  in  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two-f(dd  din- 
sion  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed  in  Ronian 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  iSijyvteia,  4d&  vol  L  p.  413.) 
This  two-fold  division  appears  dearly  in  Cicero, 
who  says  that  the  old  Rtunans  separated  the  Jm 
Civile  from  the  Jus  Gentium ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  Jus  Civile  (of  any  state)  is  not  therefore  Jdi 
Gentium,  but  that  what  is  Jus  Gentium  ought  to 
be  Jus  CivUe  ((/e  Qf,  iil  17). 

Those  rules  which  regulated  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  war  are  oamprebended 
under  the  term  Jus  Feeiale.  Some  modem  wrii«n 
give  to  the  term  a  wider  signification  ;  and  othen 
limit  it  more  closely.  Osenbraeggen  (JM  Jurt 
BelU  et  Pacts  BomoKorwn^  p.  20.  Lipai  J  836) 
defines  the  Jus  Feeiale  to  be  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  formulae,  solonnities  and  eeranonBl 
observed  in  the  declaring,  carrying  (m,  and  ter- 
minating a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  tiesties. 
The  Romans  often  used  the  expression  Jus  Gen- 
tium in  a  sense  which  nea^y  oomsponds  to  lAe 
modem  phrase  Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
International  Law.  (Livy,  ii.  14,  vi.  1,  quod  le- 
gatus  in  Gallos,  ad  quos  missus  ent,  contia  yos 
gentium  pugnasset ;  xxxviii.  48  ;  Sallnst  Jug. 
22.)  The  term  Jus  Bdti  (Cie.  de  Ug.  iL  14) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  Jos  (len- 
timn  and  Jus  Civile  was  not  a  speculative  notion, 
nor  did  it  origmate  with  the  Jurists,  though  thej 
gave  it  a  theoretical  form.  The  Jus  Gentisni  io 
its  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Peregrini,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Romans  determined  the  I^ 
relations  among  Peregriui,  a  dass  of  persons  ts 
whom  the  Jus  Civile  was  not  applioJble.  Con- 
sequently, the  foundation  of  the  Jus  was  fore^ 
law,  modified  by  the  Romans  aecording  to  their 
own  notions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  general  appli- 
cation. This  is  one  side  of  the  anginal  Jus  Ooi- 
tium.  The  other  is  that  Law  whieh  owed  ita 
origin  to  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  natsie 
of  law  among  the  Roman  people,  and  was  the 
development  of  the  national  cbaiacter.  The  tvs 
notions,  however,  are  closely  connected,  for  the  Isv 
of  Per^frini  was  that  which  first  presented  the 
Romans  with  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and 
it  was  formed  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  interfering  with  it 
But  the  general  Law  of  Peregrini  alao  obtained 
among  the  Romana,  as  Law,  and  not  ecnsidered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  iateroouie  ^th 
Peregrini  **'  The  Law  of  Peregrini  and  Roman 
Law,  disencumbered  of  all  peculiari^  of  in^i* 
vidua]  nations,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  no- 
tion, which  the  Romans  express  by  the  term  Ja* 
Gentium."  (Puchta,  InstiL  I  §  84).  The  Joi 
Gentium  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  £diotinn,— 
as  the  Law  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  P(*^ 
tor  Peregrinus  and  the  Edicta  Provincialia,  and  si 
Law  for  the  Ronuuis  by  the  Edictum  of  the  Pn*" 
tor  Urbanus. 

The  Jus  CivQe  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts.  Jus  Civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  •» 
Jus  Pontificium  or  Sacram,  or  the  law  of  i^liff^ 
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This  opposition  is  aometimet  expressed  by  the 
words  Jtis  and  Fas  (Fas  et  jura  tmunif  Virg. 
Cfeoiy.  L  269) ;  and  the  law  of  things  not  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it,  are 
also  respeetively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  Res  Juris  Hnmani  et  Divini.  (Instit.  2. 
tit  1.)  [Dominium.]  Thus  the  Pontifices  Maz- 
fani,  P.  C^assas,  and  T.  Coruncanius,  are  said  to 
have  given  Responsa  de  omnibos  dirinis  et  hu- 
manis  rebns.  (Cic  de  OraL  iiL  33.) 

The  Law  of  Religion,  or  the  Jus  Pontificium, 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Pontifice%  who  in  fact 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  aepamtion  of  the  Jus 
Cirile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
Jus  Ciyile,  in  its  narrower  senae,  and  the  Jus  Ponti- 
fichun,  that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fiilly  made 
the  Anctoritas  Pontiiicnm  had  the  same  operation 
and  efiect  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Religion  that 
the  Auetoritas  Prudentium  had  on  the  Jus  Civile. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  19,  20.)  Still  even  after  the  sepa- 
lation  there  was  a  mutual  relation  between  these 
two  branches  of  law  ;  for  instance,  an  Adrogatio 
was  not  Tslid  by  the  Jus  Civile  unless  it  was 
valid  by  the  Jus  Pontificium.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii. 
33,  BmL  42  ;  Adoptio.)  Again,  Jus  Pontifi- 
cium, in  its  wider  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had 
its  subdivisions,  as  into  Jus  Augurum,  Pontificum, 
&c     (CUi,  de  SeaecL  U.) 

**  Law,**  says  (Saius  (I  2),  meaning  the  Roman 
civil  law  (j»ra\  **  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscita, 
seqatus-consulta,  oonstitutiones  Principum,  the 
Edicta  of  those  who  have  the  Jus  Edioetidi,  and 
the  Responsa  Prudentium.**  This  is  a  division  of 
law  merely  according  to  its  formal  origin.  The 
divisions  enumerated  by  Cicero  {Top.  5)  are  '^  leges 
(which  include  plebiscita),  senatus-consulta,  res 
judicatae,  jurisperitorum  auetoritas,  edicta  mngis- 
tratuum,  mos,  aeqnitas.**  A  consideration  of  the 
different  epochs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
account  for  part  of  the  discreponcy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Mos  in  Cicero*s  enumeration  is  important. 

Jus  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  Jus  Praetorium  or 
Honorarium  [Edictuh]  ;  and  the  opposition 
consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form  by 
which  the  two  severally  obtained  an  existence  ; 
whereas  the  opposition  of  Jus  Civile  and  Gentium 
is  founded  on  the  internal  character  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  the  extent  cf  their  application. 

Lex  and  Mos  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  parts  component  of  the  Jus  Civile,  but 
different  in  their  origin.  Horace  (Carm.  iv.  5) 
speaks  of  ^  Mos  et  Lex :  **  Juvenal  (viii.  50)  exposes 
''Juris  nodos  et  legum  aenigmata : **  Jus  Civile 
is  opposed  to  Leges  (Cic.  <le  OmL  i.  43X  ^  ^^ 
(de  Q^  iiL  17),  and  to  Senatus-consultum  (Gaius, 
ii.  197).  As  then  opposed  to  Leges,  Jus  Civile 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mos.  In  fiict  the  op- 
position between  Lex  and  Mos  follows  the  analogy 
of  that  between  jus  scriptura  and  non  scriptum. 
**  When  there  are  no  scriptae  leges  we  must  follow 
that  which  has  been  introduced  by  mores  and  con- 
snetudo.  —  ImmcmoriiU  (moeteraia)  consuetude  is 
properiy  observed  as  a  lex  (pro  lege\  and  this  is 
the  jus  which  is  said  to  be  *  moribus  constitutum.*  ** 
(Julian,  Dig.  1.  tit  3^  s.  32.)  Thus  immemorial 
usage  was  the  foundation  of  the  ''jus  Moribus 
constitutum.**  (See  the  article  Inpamia  as  to  the 
origin  of  Inlamia.)  The  ultimate  origin  of  custom 
Is  the  oommoo  consciousness  of  the  people  among 
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whom  it  exists :  the  evidence  of  it  is  usage,  re- 
peated and  continued  use :  it  is  law  when  recog- 
nized by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.  34)  in  which  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  confirming  a  consuetude  in  a 
judicium,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  its  force  as  law  depended  on  a  decision  in  a 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  we 
read  contiadicto  or  contradicta  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  Mores  or  on 
the  MosMajomm  and  not  on  Leges.  (Quintil./a«^ 
OraL  V.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  6.  s.  8) 
says  that  the  Jus  Patriae  Potestatis  is  moribus 
reoeptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  also  view  Mos  and  Lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of 
it  Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which 
positive  morality  disapproves  of^  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  jus  founded  on  mwes :  the  former  is 
mali  mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 
jus  moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
the  dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  6.) 

The  terms  Jus  Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes  (L  tit  2),  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  Jus  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
either  Scriptum  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  might  be.  (Ulp.  Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6.) 
Jus  Scriptum  comprehended  every  thing  except  that 
"quod  usns  approbavit**  This  division  of  Jus 
Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gains.  It  was  borrowed  firom  the  Greek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  implication 
amoiw  the  Romans.  The  sense  in  which  Written 
and  Unwritten  law  has  been  used  by  English  writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  {HisL  of  {he  Common  Law^  p.  2), "  Those  laws 
that  I  call  legee  eeriptae  (he  should  have  used  the 
expression  jut  teriptumy  though  Cicero  uses  the 
expression  Lex  Scripta)  are  such  as  are  originally 
reduced  into  writing  before  they  are  enacted.** 
Hale  applies  his  definition  only  to  statutes  or  acts  of 
pariiament ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  rules 
which  are  promulgated  in  writing  and  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  auth<»ity 
delegated  to  those  who  make  such  rulesi 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Publicum  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  jurists.  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Publiciun  Jus  is  defined  to  be  ^at  which  relates 
to  the  Status  Rei  Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which 
relates  "ad  singulorum  utilitatem.**  The  Public 
cum  Jus  is  further  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1) 
"  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibns,  in  magistratibus  con- 
sistere.**  According  to  this  view,  it  comprehends 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  which  is  not  Privatum :  and  the  matter 
which  is  comprehended  in  Jus  Privatum  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
Justinian.  The  elementary  treatise  of  Gaius  does 
not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  limited  to  the 
Jus  Privatum.  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  after 
making  this  division  of  Jus  into  Publicum  and 
Privatum,  says,  "  we  must  therefore  treat  of  Jus 
Privatum,**  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  treating  of  Jus  Publicum,  though  the 
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kst  title  of  the  foarth  book  is  Dc  Judiciig  Pub- 
lieiB.  The  Roman  term  Jus  Publicum  also  com- 
prehended Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  PitKednre, 
and  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions.  It  is  said  by  Papi- 
nian  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  3)  that  the  Testamenti- 
factio  belonged  to  Publicum  Jus.  Now  the  Testa- 
men  tifiictio  was  included  in  Commercium,  and 
only  Roman  citizens  and  Latini  had  Commer- 
cium. This  is  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Publicum  Jus.  All  Jus  is  in  a  sense 
Publicum,  and  all  Jus  is  in  a  sense  PriTatum  : 
but  the  Roman  Publicum  Jus  directly  concerned 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of 
government  and  administration  ;  the  Privatum 
Jus  directly  concerned  the  interests  of  individuals. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  things  is  clear, 
and  as  well  marked  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
will  allow.  If  the  terms  be  found  &ult  with,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  admits  of  a  defence. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quintet  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Becker  {Hcmdh.  de/r 
Jiomt9(Aen  AUertkumer^  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  concludes 
that  Ronmni  and  Quirites  are  so  far  opposed  that 
Romani  is  the  historical  and  political  name  viewed 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  and  Quirites  the 
political  name  as  viewed  with  reference  to  Rome. 
Accordingly    Quirites    is    equivalent    to    Cives. 
(Sueton.    Ou»,   70  ;    Plut.  Cae»,  51  ;    Liv.  xlv. 
37.)      It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between    Civitas   Romana  and   the  Jus 
Quiritinm,  yet  so  much  seems  clear  that  Civitas 
Romana  was  a  term  large  enough  to  comprehend 
all  who  were  Cives  in  any  sense.     But  the  Jus 
Quiritinm  in  its  later  sense  seems  to  be  the  pure 
Privatum  Jus  as  opposed  to  the  Publicum  Jus,  and 
thus  it  differs  from  Jus  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Roman  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.    He  who  claimed  a  thing  exclusively  as  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  Quiritinm.  (Oaius, 
ii.  40.  &c.)      Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
I>ominus  and  Dominium  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  as 
contrasted  with  In  bonis   [Dominium].      Such 
part  of  the  Roman  law,  in  its  w^idest  sense,  as 
related  to  buying,  sellinc,  letting,  hiring,  and  such 
obligations  as  were  not  munded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Jus  Gentium  (Dig. 
1.  tit  1.  8.  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Naturale.     (Gains, 
il  Q6.)     Accordingly  when  ownership  could  be 
acquired  by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
When  the  Jus  Civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritium,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  called  In  bonis.     It  is  not  said 
by  Gaius  (ii.  40,  A:c)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
virtue  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another 
passage  (ii.  65),  he  speaks  of  alienation  or  change 
of  ownership  being  effected  either  by  the  Jiu 
Naturale,  as  in  the  case  of  tradition,  or  by  the  Jus 
Civile,  as  in  the  case  of  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapion.     In  this  passage  he  is  speaking  of 
alienation,  which  is  oompletelv  effected  by  tra- 
dition, so  that  there  is  a  legal  change  of  owneiship 
rec<^ized  by  Roman  law ;  not  by  Roman  law, 
specially  as  such,  but  by  Roman  law  as  adopting 
or  derived  from  the  Jus  Gentium.    In  the  other 
case  (ii.  40)  there  is  no  ownership  either  as  re- 
cognised by  Ronmn  law  aa  such,  or  by  Roman  law 
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as  adopting  the  Jus  Gentium  i  the  In  bonis  il 
merely  recognized  by  the  Praetorian  Law,  to  which 
division  it  therefore  belmigs.  So  far  as  Uie  equity 
of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  Jus 
Gentium,  so  far  may  the  In  bonis  be  said  to  be 
foimded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  Jus 
Gentium  was  only  received  as  Roman  bw,  when 
it  did  not  contradict  the  Jus  Civile ;  that  is,  it 
could  only  have  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  Gentium 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the 
Jus  Civile.  When  it  was  so  contradicted  or 
limited,  the  praetor  could  only  give  it  a  partial 
effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  nullify  the  Jus  Civile  and  so  to 
make  the  Jus  Gentium  as  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tion,  as  it  would  have  been  bat  i<x  the  limitati<Hi 
of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  bounds  that  were  placed 
to  this  power  of  the  praetw  were  not  very  definite. 
Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  Jus  Praetorium 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  though  he 
made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  Jus  Praetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  foil  ope- 
ration, except  so  fisr  as  he  necetsarily  limited  its 
operation  by  his  own  Jos  Praetorium. 

Jus  used  absolutely  is  defined  to  be  '^  an  boni 
et  aequi**  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1),  which  is  an  absurd 
definition.  What  it  really  is,  may  be  eoUected 
from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  parts  or  divi- 
sions. Its  general  signification  is  Law,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  Lex  or  a  Law.  Lex,  how- 
ever, as  already  shown,  is  sometimes  used  generally 
for  Law,  as  in  the  instance  from  Cicero  where  it  is 
opposed  to  Natura.  Lex  therefore  in  this  genoal 
sense  comprehends  leges  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of  a  Law,  it 
is  included  in  Jus.  Jus  is  also  used  in  the  plural 
number  (Jura)  apparently  in  the  sense  of  the 
component  parts  of  Jus,  as  in  Gaius  (i.  2),  where 
he  says  **  Constant  autem  jura  ex  l^bos,**  &.e. ; 
and  in  another  passage  (i.  168),  where  he  says  with 
reference  to  the  Agnationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Agnatio, 
and  the  Cognationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Cogoatio,  **  dviJis 
ratio  civilia  quidem  ium  corrumpere  potest.**  In- 
deed in  this  passage  Agnationis  Jus  and  Cognationis 
Jus  are  two  of  the  Jura  or  parts  of  Jus,  which 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus«  Again 
(Gains,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis,  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  the 
Fundus  Dotalis,  is  referred  to  thus — **  quod  quidem 
jus,*'  "  which  rule  of  law**  or  "  which  law** — it 
being  a  law  comprehended  in  another  law,  which 
contained  this  and  many  other  previsions.  Thus 
though  Lex  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  Law  is  difierent 
finom  Jus  in  its  large  sense,  and  though  Jus,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never  used  for  a  Lex, 
still  Jus,  in  this  its  narrower  senso,  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  rule  of  law.  Thus  Gaius  (L  47)  speaks  of 
the  jura  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
AeliaSentia ;  and  of  jura  as  based  on  the  Responsa 
Prudentium  (**  responsa  prudentinm  sunt  sententiae 
et  opiniones  eorum  qnibus  pennlssum  est  jiira  con- 
dere,**  Gaius,  i.  7  ;  Jurisconbulti). 

Jus  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  faculty  w  legal 
right  Thus  Gains  says,  **  it  is  an  actio  in  rem, 
when  we  chiim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own,  or 
claim  some  jSks  as  our  own,  such  as  a  joa  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi.**  The  parental  power  is  called  a 
^  Jus  proprium  civium  Romanorum.**  The  mean- 
ing of  law  generally,  and  of  a  legal  n^,  are  ap- 
plied to  Jus  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  **  I, 
a  man  ignorant  of  law  {impmhu  jtirU)^  seek  to 
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BOtintun  ay  right  (memm  jms)  by  the  Interdiet^ 
<  Pro  Camma^  c  1 1«)  As  the  scTeral  niiet  of  law 
which  ere  often  compriaed  in  ene  lex,  or  which 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  Joe  (Law),  may  be 
called  jam  with  reference  to  their  object,  to  the 
«ario«B  legal  rights  which  are  sererally  called  jns 
with  referenee  to  tome  particalar  subject,  may  be 
coUectirely  called  jora.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
Jora  Parentifl  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow 
from  the  fact  oi  legal  paternity. 

The  phrase  Jura  Pracdiorum,  which  is  used  by 
the  Reman  Jnrists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open 
to  objection.     [SsRyiTU&j 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  and  a  husband  over  his  wife  in  roano,  being 
a  jva  or  legal  right,  there  hence  arose  the  distinc- 
tion  of  persons  into  those  who  are  tui  and  those 
who  are  alimijuru.  All  the  rights  of  such  persons 
■ererally  are  re{Hres6nted  by  the  phrase  "^  Jus  Per- 
sonarum,**  or  that  division  of  the  whole  matter  of 
Jus  which  treats  of  the  condition  of  persons  as 
members  of  a  Familia.     [Famkua.] 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  diyision  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  spears  among  the  Roman 
Jurists,  namely,  the  Law  <rf  Persons  ;  the  Law  of 
Things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^  jus 
qnod  ad  res  pertinet  ;**  and  the  Law  of  Actions, 
**  jus  qood  ad  actionea  pertineL^*  (Gains,  i.  8.) 
In  his  first  book  Qaias  treats  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
aoosi,  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  article  Insti- 
T17T10NB8,  in  the  fi>arth  he  treats  of  the  Law  of 
Actions ;  and  accordingly  the  second  and  third 
contain  the  Law  of  Thmga,  to  express  which  he 
daes  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
**•  Jus  Persooarum  ;**  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebua.    (iNsnruTioNU.} 

The  adjective  Justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  ajttstam  (legal)  matrimonium,  if  there  is  con- 
nnbinm  betweoi  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  Justum  has  many  varietiea  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  the  meanings  of  Jus:  aa  justa 
servitns,  justum  oondlium,  justum  iter,  justiu  ex- 
eiatnai  justa  causa. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  Judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
[Judicium.]  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  question 
were  said  to  be  done  **  ant  ad  populum,  aut  in  jure, 
ant  ad  judicem."*  (Plaut  AfMoeck  iv.  2.  18.) 
Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the  place  '*  in  quo  jus  red- 
ditur**  (Dig.  I.  tit  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  application 
of  the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  expression  Jus  Dicere  is  explained 
under  JarisdictiaL 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  Jus  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  eirw,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  it  so,  aa  will  appear  from  comparing  the 
▼iewa  of  variona  modem  writers.  [O.  L.] 

JUSAJBDILIO'IUM.  [ABnass;  Edictum.] 

JUS  ABLIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by 
Sextna  Aelins  Paetus,  sumamed  Catus,  who  was 
oonanl  B.  a  198  (Liv.  xxxiL  7\  and  who  is  called 
by  hia  eontemporaiy  Ennius,  **  egragie  oordatus 
hom&^  He  is  also  frequeiUly  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  (da  R^.  i.  18,  de  Or,  i.  45, 
liL  iS).  The  Jus  Aelianum,  also  oilled  Tripartita, 
contained  the  Law  oi  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
terpietatio,  and  the  Lcgis  Actiones.    This  work 
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existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponiu&    (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
a.  2.  §  38.)     Ciceio  also  speaks  of  some  commen- 
tariibyAelius.  (Zte  Ororf.  i.  56,  Top.%)    [O.L.] 
JUS  ANNULO'RUM.    [Annulus.] 
JUS    APPLICATIO'NIS.      {Exsiuum,  pw 
516,  b.] 
JUS  CIVI'LB.    [Jua] 
JUS    CIVrLE    FLAVIA'NUM.       Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  who   was  censor  b.  c.  312,  ia 
said  to  have  drawn  up  a  book  of  Actiones  or  forma 
of  procedure,  which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made 
public     (Ci&  de  Or.  L  41.)      According  to  one 
story  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  7)  Flavius  surreptitioualy 
obtained  poesessiou  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  people  for  his  services  by 
being  made  Tribunua  Plebis  and  Ourule  Aedile. 
The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to  extmd  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  to  separate  the  Jus  Civile  iwax  the 
Jus  Pontificium.     (Liv.  ix.  45  ;  Oelliua,  vi.  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Murena,  11.)  [6.  L.] 

JUS    CIVILE    PAPIRIA'NUM    or   PA- 
PISIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  Leges 
R^[iae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kingly  period  of 
Rome.   They  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi  1).   Tliia 
compilatiim  was  commented  on  by  Oranius  Flaecus 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  60.  tit  1 6.  a. 
144),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  the 
preservation  of  existing  fragments  of  the  Leges 
Regiae.     There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  this  compilation  of  Papirius,  and  as  to 
the  tune  when  it  was  made.     Even  the  name  of 
the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously 
called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publins.    The  best  no- 
tice of  the  fiagmenta  of  the  Legea  Regiae  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his  **  Versuchen  znr  Kritik  und  aus- 
legung  der  Quellen  des  R^miscben  Rechts.**    See 
aJiiioZimmeirn,Oe9ck.de9  JRom.  Privairechia,  [G.  L.] 
JUS  CIVITA'TIS.     [CiviTAS,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  COMME'RCIL     [CiviTAfl,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  CONNU'BII.     [CiviTAfl,  PL  291,  b ; 
Matrimonium.] 
JUS  EDICENDL    TEoiotum.] 
JUS  GENTILl'TIUM.     [GiN&] 
JUS  OE'NTIUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.    [Edictum.] 
JUS  HONORUM.    [CiviTAS,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  IMA'GINUM.    [NoBiLsa.] 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.    [CotoNiA.] 
JUS  LATH.     [CiviTAS  ;  Latinitas.] 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    [L«x  Julia  bt  Pa 

PIA  POFPABA.] 

JUS  NATURALE.     [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    [Ju&] 
JUS  POSTLIMI'Nn.    [Postliminium.] 
JUS  PRAEDIATO'RIUM.     [Pbabs.] 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  QUIRI'TIUM.    [CiviTAS  ;  Jus.] 
JUS  RELATICNIS.    [Sbnatus.] 
JUS  RE6P0NDENDL     [Ju&isconsultj.] 
JUS  8CRIPTUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  SUFFRA'GIL    [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.l 
JUS  VOCA'TIO,  IN.  [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM     {tipKos),   an   oath.     1. 
Gbbbk.    An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to. bear  witnesa  that  the 
swearer  apeaka  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  profnise  which  he  makes.     Hence  the  expres- 
sions tffTv  Zcv$,  dthv  fMpT^ftofiM^  «and  others  of 
the  same  import,  so  frequently  naed  in  the  taking 
of  oaths.     (Soph.  Track.  399,  Ant/ff.lSi  ;  St 
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Paul,  OaUU.  i.  20.)  It  is  obyioua  that  raeh  an 
appeal  impliet  a  belief^  not  only  in  the  eziBtence 
of  the  being  so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  punish  the  fiilse  swearer  ;  and 
the  force  of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief. 
Hence  an  oath  is  called  ^cwk  tpKos.  (Horn.  Hym, 
ad  Merc  272.  515  ;  Find.  01  yii.  119.)  Z^hs 
IpKios  (Soph.  PkUocL  1324)  is  the  god  who  has 
regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  violation.  Z^/ 
I'xwi'  iirt&fioTov  (Soph.  TVooA,  1190)  means  (ac- 
cording to  Suidas)  UpKov  iYYvrrH\v. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oc- 
casions, as  treaties,  alliances,  tows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  de- 
cide the  &te  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agree- 
ment by  an  oatL  (7Z.  iiL  276.)  The  alliance 
between  Croesus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  is  con- 
firmed by  oath.  (Herod,  i.  69.)  So  is  the  treaty 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose  rites  in 
swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  i.  74)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other*S  blood.  We  may  further  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
ixtxd^iov  ipKov  rhv  /liyurrop  (Thucyd.  ▼.  47), 
the  vow  of  the  Ionian  women  (Herod,  i.  146),  that 
of  the  Phocaeans  (Id.  165),  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses  (Ocf.  z.  345).  The  reliance  placed 
in  an  oath  is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  be* 
tween  Aegeus  and  Medea  in  Euripw  Med.  736 — 
760  ;  and  the  speech  of  Athena  in  Eurip.  Sttppi, 
1 196.  For  other  examples  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Soph.  Oed.  7>r.  647,  Oed,  Col.  1637,  TracMn. 
1183 ;  Herod,  vi.  74  ;  Hom.  i/.ix.  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  n^ard 
to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  ^thered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets.  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
and  Pindar.  (See  Thirlwall,  Ifist.  of  Greece,  voL  i. 
c.  vi.  §  3.)  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.  ( Aelian. 
xiv.  2.)  The  treacherous  equivocation  practised 
by  the  Penians  at  the  siege  of  Barca  (Herod,  iv. 
201)  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  whose  greatest  hero  declared  that  he 
hated  like  hell  one 

/iix.  313.  * 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment 
of  perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infernal  gods  or  furies  (Horn.//,  iv.  157,  xiz.  260; 
Find.  Ofymp.  ii.  118;  Aristoph.  Hcm.  274),  and 
we  find  many  prooft  of  a  persuasion  that  perjurers 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Horn.  //.  iv. 
67,  270,  viL  351  ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Diet,  280  ; 
Thuc  viL  18.)  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
Btotj  told  by  Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
Glancus  the  Spartan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
Made  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
on  oath  that  he  had  ever  received  it ;  and  who^  fat 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  fismily.  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Paosan. 
fi.  18,  viii.  7  ;  Juv.  SaL  xiiL  202.) 

Anciently  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
oj^  and  lifted  his  oands  to  heaven,  as  he  woold  in 
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pra3rer ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  pniyer,  ani 
required  the  same  sort  of  <%remony.  (Horn.  lU 
xix.  175,  254  ;  Find.  OL  vii.  119.)  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation. 
(Hom.  iZ.  iv.  158  ;  Aristoph.  Aduim,  148,  Vetp^ 
]  048.)  Both  sacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  7Z.  iiL  276. 
The  victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten ;  but, 
if  sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  comitiy,  were 
buried  in  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  river.    {IL  iii.  310,  xix.  267.) 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victims,  or  on  the  altar  or  some  other  sacred 
thing,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made 
him  witness  of  the  ceronony.  Hence  the  expies- 
sions  iTfibs  rhv  fietfjAy  ^{opief^ciy,  6/arinu  Ka0 
Up&¥.  (See  Reiske,  ImUm  ad  Dem.  e.  v.  'O/trdmu : 
Harpocr.  $.  v.  AiBos  ;  Thuc.  v.  47 ;  Goeller,  ad  loe.; 
Juv.  Sat  xiv.  219  ;  Ovid.  Epist.  Dido  ad  Aen. 
129.)  In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  £uth  in  one 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swcan  by 
Styx  and  the  subtenranean  gods.  To  touch  the 
head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  Uie  body,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was  a  common 
custom.  The  hand  especially  was  regarded  as  a 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to  the  junction 
of  hands  in  making  contracts  and  agreements 
abound  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Eurip.  Medea^ 
496  ;  Soph.  PhOoct.  812,  Track.  1 183  ;  Ovid.  Ep. 
Phyllitad  Demoph.  21,  Brueit  odAdu  107;  Hom. 
Hym.  ad  Yen.  26.)  Other  superstitious  rites  were 
often  superadded,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  (Aesch.  Sept.  e.  llnA.  42  ;  Soph.^fih^. 
264  ;  Demosth.0.  Con.  1269),  which  appear  to  be 
ridiciiled  by  Aristophanes  {LjftieL  188). 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes  ;  as  the  Thebansby 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &&,  the  LaeedaemonianB  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon 
(Aristoph.  AcAaru.  774,  860,  867,  Eqmie$y  609, 
LysisL  81,  148)  ;  the  Athenians  swore  principally 
by  Zens,  Athena,  Apollo  (their  varpAos  i^c^s), 
Demeter,  and  Dionvsus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the 
place,  or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to 
be  token.  Thus,  Iphigeneia  the  priestess  swears 
by  Artemis  in  Euripi  /ph.  m  Towns.  Menelaus 
bids  Antilochus  swear  by  Poseidon  (the  equestrian 
god),  the  subject  being  on  horses.  (72.  xxiii.  585.) 
So  Philippides,  in  ArisU  Nub,  83,  is  made  ridi- 
culously to  swear  »^  Thy  notrcidw  rhy  twwtoy. 
Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre  {IL  i.  234),  Tele- 
machus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  &ther  {Od.  xx.  339). 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  fiunous  oath  in  Demo- 
sthenes, by  the  warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
&.C.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  as  swearing  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  trivial 
occasions,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their 
peculiar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fimcy  of  the 
moment,  dictated.  Pythagoras  on  this  account 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Ludan,  Pythag.  4  ; 
FlutdeP/ocPAsLLS.  1616.)  Socrates  used  to 
swear  y^  rhy  kOvo^  in  which  he  was  absurdly  im- 
itated by  otberk  (Athen.  iz.  p.  870.)  Aristo- 
phanes, so  keenly  alive  to  all  the  finbles  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  tains 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage- 
dealer  swear  y^  rhy  'Ep/i^y  rhv  kyopcuay  {EqitU, 
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2.07),  Socrates  /tA  r^*Ayeewvohf,  &c.  (Nub.  627.) 
(See  furthsT  Vesp,  88,  ^tw,  54,  161 1,  Ran,  336, 
1 J  69.) 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  sweuring  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &&, 
so  tlie  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Aphrodite,  De- 
meter,  and  Persephone,  Hera,  Hecate,  Artemis  ; 
and  Athenian  women  by  Aglanros,  Pandrosns,  &c 
(Lucian,  Dud,  Menir.  7 ;  Xen.  Mentor.  L  5.  §  5; 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  81,  148,  208,  439,  Eedea,  70, 
J^esnu  286,  383, 533  ;  Theocr.  Idyll,  xr.  14.) 

The  securi^  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to 
confer  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  mo- 
dem times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  per- 
sons inrested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the 
dischaige  of  responsible  duties.  (Plato,  ds  Leg.  zii. 
pw  948.)  The  Athenians,  with  whom  the  science 
of  legislation  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
were,  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  most  punctilious 
in  this  respect  The  youth,  entering  upon  his  20th 
year,  ^'as  not  permitted  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen,  or  to  be  registered  in  the  Xtjfya^inAv 
'fpoftfiaertiovy  without  taking  a  solemn  oath  in  the 
temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
his  country.  (The  form  of  his  oath  is  preserved  in 
Pollux,  viiL  105.)  The  archon,  the  judge,  and  the 
arbitrator,  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  perform  their  respective  duties.  (See  Pol- 
lux, Le. ;  Hudtwalcker,iiAerc^M  DiiU*p.  10  ;  and 
DiCASTRS.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosth.  e,  Tvmoc  745. 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oiith  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages 
in  the  orators.  (Andoc.  de  Mytt.  5  ;  Lycurg.  e. 
Leoer,  157.  ed.  Steph. ;  Antiph.  de  m,  Herod.  139, 
140.  ed  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Apkob.  860.)  Demos- 
thenes constantly  reminds  his  judges  that  they  are 
on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus  {L  c.)  declares  that 
rh  crvw4xop  riip  9ijfWKpciriay  ipKOS  iariv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
famishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  wealth  or  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  vmters  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ^  y\wfa* 
6fiAfioj^^  il  9^  0p^r  hn&fioros  (Eur.  HippoL  612; 
Aristoph.  7%esm,  275),  was  not  the  only  person 
who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes  {Nub.  1232—1241, 
EquH.  298)  was  too  often  realised  in  action.  To 
trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  character  be- 
longs not  to  this  place.  Wo  conclude  by  reminding 
our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the  Greeks  became 
a  br-word  among  the  Romans  for  lying  and  bad 
£iith.  (Cic.  jfTo  Fiaooo^  4 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  60,  &c.) 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N^  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  /<^  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vai  fiji,  (Xen.  Mem.  il  7.  §  14,  Apol.  Soer.  20.) 
N^  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  yal,  used 
with  an  accusative  case,  ft^  being  omitted,  as  it 
ofien  is  in  negative  oaths.    (Soph.  Oscf.  T)fr,  660, 
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1088,  Elect.  758, 1063.)    N^,  however,  is  never 
used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  employ  a  para- 
phrase in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as  ^(hv  fiafrr6p€<r' 
dai.  *EirofAvwou  is  used  affirmatively,  &.vofuf^cu 
negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.     (Hom.  CkL 
ii  377.)      Ai6fUfv<rOai  is  to  swear  strongly,  to 
protest     (Soph.  Traeh.  378.)     "OpKiou,  though 
often  used  synonymously  with   tpKos,  signifies 
more  strictly  a  compact  ratified  by  oath ;  UpKia 
rdfWfty  is  to  make  a  compact  with  oaths  and 
sacrifice  ;  and  through  the  frequent  practice  of 
sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that  Hpxiov 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.    (Hom. 
IL  iii.  245.)     In  the  phrase  Ofjo^vvox  Koff  Up&y^  the 
original  meaning  of  Korit  was,  that  the  party  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  victims ;  but  the  same  phrase 
is  used  metaphorically  in  other  cases,  wheie  there 
could  be  no  such  ceremony.     Thus  icarci  x^^^ 
tifX^y  vot^acurem  x*A"ip«»'  (ArisL  EqttU.  660)  is 
to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand  kids ;  as  tidt^ 
tit  party  vowing  layed  Ms  hands  upon  tiie  kids  at 
the  iimSi  as  a  l^d  0/ stake.    The  same  observation 
applies  to  bfivi/voL  kctt^  i^vXtias,     (Comp.  La- 
saulz,  Uiher  den  Eid  bei  den  Griecken^  Wurzburg, 
1844.) 

2.  Roman.  The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may 
be  treated  under  four  different  heads,  viz. :  —  1. 
Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  republic.  2.  Oaths 
taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  3.  Oaths,  or  various  modes 
of  swearing  in  common  life.  4.  Oaths  taken  be- 
fore the  praetor  or  in  courts  of  justice. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magisiraies  and  oiher  persons 
u^  entered  the  service  o/the  repubHe. —  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  pro- 
mise on  oath  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  republic  (in  leges  jurare^  Liv.  xxxL 
50  ;  compare  Dionys.  v.  1.).  Vestal  virgins  and 
the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to  swear 
on  any  occasion  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Jurare ; 
Plut  Quaest.  Rom,  p.  275),  but  whether  they  also 
entered  upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  fiamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion {vt  l^ibus  solverelur),  or  he  might  depute 
some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by 
the  people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
kingly  government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so  (lav.  iL  1  ;  Dionys.  L  e.),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  case  till  all  fears  of  such  a  restoration 
having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed  into  a 
jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath  was 
occasionally  taken  under  the  empire.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  64.) 

Daring  the  later  period  of  the  republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  offico 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2.  §  7,  pro 
SuUa,  1 1,  in  Pison.  3,  pro  Dom.  35 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  p. 52,  xxxvllL  p.  72,  liiL  p.  568,ed.  Steph.; 
Liv.  xxix.  37.)  In  some  cases  a  tiibune  of  the 
people  miffht  compel  the  whole  senate  to  promise 
on  oath  uiat  they  would  observe  a  plebiacltuip, 
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and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  tlie 
case  with  the  lex  agraria  of  Satuminua.  The 
censor  Q.  Metellos,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  29  ;  Cic.  pro  Seaei.  47; 
Plut.  Mar.  29.)  During  the  time  of  the  empire 
all  magistrates  on  entering  their  oflSce  were  obliged 
to  pledge  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would 
•bserre  the  acta  Caesaram  (  mrare  m  acta  Oo)^ 
sanun,  Saet.  Tiber.  67  ;  Tacit  AnmiL  L  72,  xiiL 
26,  xvl  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlrii.  p.  384,  &o.)»  and 
the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  eveiy 
year  on  the  first  of  January.  (Dion  Cass.  Iriii 
p.  724;  compare  Lipsios,  Eatmru  A.  ad  TfuiL 
Amtal.  xri.  22.) 

All  Roman  soldien  after  they  were  enlisted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  militaiy  oath  (Mcrts- 
ineatotit),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  —  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his 
regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to  wh<Mn 
he  put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  genmls  and  execute  them  panctoally. 
The  other  men  then  came  forward  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they 
would  do  like  the  first  (iiem  ta  m«,  Polyb.  vi. 
31 ;  Fest  «.  r.  PraejuraOanet).  Livr  (xxiL  38) 
says  that  until  the  year  216  B.C.  the  military 
oath  was  only  saciamcntnm,  i.  e.  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntiuily,  and  promised  (with  impreca- 
tions) that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army, 
and  not  leave  the  ranks  except  to  fight  against 
the  enemy  or  to  save  a  Roman  citiaen.  But  in 
the  year  216  B.  c.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by 
the  tribunes  to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes 
put  to  them,  that  they  would  meet  at  the  command 
of  the  consids  and  not  leave  the  standards  without 
their  orders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  militaiy  oath 
became  a  jusjnrandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that 
long  before  that  time  he  has  represented  (iii.  20) 
the  soldiers  taking  the  same  jusjurandum.  A  per- 
fect formula  of  a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gel- 
lins  (xvi.  4;  compare  Dionys.  vi.  23.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  might 
be  taken  in  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  m 
a  set  form,  and  in  this  case  he  was  said  in  verba 
jurare^  or  Jurare  verbit  oonceptit.  Poly  bios  (vi.  33) 
speaks  of  a  second  oath  which  was  pot  to  all  who 
served  in  the  army,  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  as 
soon  as  the  castnunetatio  had  taken  place,  and  by 
which  all  promised  that  they  would  steal  nothing 
from  the  camp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  might  happen  to  find.  The 
military  oath  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (xi. 
43),  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  general  to  put  to  death  wiUiout  a  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his  oath. 
It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were  them- 
selves considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  cUmse  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 
which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arrian,  JS^ricL  iil  14 ;  Suet.  Cb%.  15;  Ammian. 
Marc  zxL  5.)  On  the  militaty  oath  in  general, 
compare  Brissonius,  De  Fomud,  iv.  a  1 — 6. 

II.  Oath$  taken  in  traneaetums  with/breign  na^ 
Hons  in  Ike  name  of  the  repMie.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy 
(L  24), inatreaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans. 
The  pater  patnitus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the 
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name  of  his  eoaDtry,and  strnck  the  Tictim  with  m 
flint-stone,  calimg  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman 
nation  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pato-  patratos) 
destroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  ridate 
the  oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  oif  the  other  nation 
then  swore  in  a  simHar  manner  by  their  own  gods. 
The  ceremony  was  sometimea  difierent,  inasmuch 
as  the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  bands, 
saying,  ^t  eeunefaUo^  turn  me  DietpHer  aalva  urim 
arceqm  borne  ^dat^  uH  ego  kume  lapUUm.  (Feat. 
«.  V.  Lapiimn^  Owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  the  stone  Qapie  s&v)  played  in  this  act, 
Jupiter  hims^  was  called  Jupiter  Li^is  (Polyb. 
iiL  25X  and  hence  it  was  in  aftertimea  not 
uncommon  among  the  Romans  in  ordinaiy  oon- 
venation  to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.  (GeUiua,  i. 
2\iCk,ad  Fam.  viL  1,  12;  Pint  Snlla,  10.) 
In  swearing  to  a  treaty  with  a  fbnign  nation,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamb)  was  in  the  ettly  timea  al- 
wajTS  sacrificed  by  the  fetialis  (whence  the  expre*- 
sions/^eciitf  mstb,  tpttia  riiMafew\  and  the  priest 
while  pronooneing  the  oath  probably  touched  the 
victim  or  the  altar.  (Viig.  Aem.  xiL  201,  &c.  ; 
Liv.  xxi.  45 ;  compare  FaTiAi.i&)  This  mode  of 
swearing  to  a  treaty  through  the  sacred  penon  of 
a  fetialis,  was  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  after 
the  secotid  Punic  war  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to 
Africa  to  perfonn  the  ancient  ceremonies.  (lir. 
xzx.  43.)  The  jus  fetiale,  however,  feli  into  dia- 
use  as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  ;  and 
as  in  most  cases  of  tieatiea  with  fbteign  nations,  tha 
Romans  were  not  the  party  that  chose  to  pmniae 
anything  on  oath,  we  hear  no  mote  of  oaths  od 
their  part ;  but  the  foreign  nation  or  conqoexed 
party  was  sometimes  obliged  to  promise  with  a  ao> 
Icmn  oath  {eaeronaenimm)  to  observe  the  conditiana 
prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and  documents  record- 
ing such  promises  were  kept  in  the  capitoL  (Lir. 
xxvi  24.)  But  in  cases  when  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  host^;w  aa 
being  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  waa 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted 
most  generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  vciy 
scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  m  contracta  or 
treaties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemiea  ; 
but  attempts  wen  soon  made  by  indiridiials  to 
interpret  an  oath  sophistically  and  exph&in  away 
its  binding  character  (Gellius,  vii.  18  ;  Liv.  iii. 
20,  xxii  61  ;  Cic  ds  Qf.  iii  27,  &&),  and  from 
the  third  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
peijury  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  their 
deidings  with  foreigners  as  well  as  among  than* 
selves. 

III.  OaSte  or  varicm  modee  of  awearing  la  oom> 
mon  Ufe,  The  practice  of  swearing  or  calling 
upon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary 
converMtions,  was  as  common  among  the  Romana 
as  among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  Simple  invocations  ef  one  or  more  gods,  at 
Herde  or  Meherde^  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  jnvet, 
amet,  or  servet(Fest «.  o.  Meoaetor) ;  Poi,  Perpol 
or  AeiepoLt  that  is,  per  Polluoem  ;  per  Jovem  La- 
pidem  or  simply  per  Jovem;  per  tuperoe;  per  deo9 
inunortalee;  mediue  /idine,  that  is,  ita  me  Diua 
(Alos)  filius  juvet  (Fest.  s.  v. ;  Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lai.  iy.  p.  20,  Bip.) ;  Ha  me  dene  amet^  or  diiamenL 
Sometimes  a^so  two  or  a  great  number  of  gods 
were  invoked  by  their  names.  (Phuit.  Baceitid.  iv. 
8.  51  ;  Tetant.  Andr.  iil  X  25.)     The  gemi  of 
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nien  were  regarded  as  divine  beinga,  and  perBons 
naed  to  iwear  by  their  own  genius,  w  by  tbat  of 
a  friend,  and  daring  the  empire  by  that  of  an 
emperor.  (Herat.  Epitt.  i  7»  94  ;  Suet  Calig. 
27.)  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by  most  of 
the  gods  ;  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar  to  one 
vi  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by  Her- 
cnlesy  and  men  never  by  CasUw ;  Varm,  moreover, 
said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers  we 
find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.  (Gellius, 
xL  6.)  Juno  and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by 
women,  but  also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in 
general  (Plant  Ampkit.  ii.  2.  210 ;  Tibull.  iv.  1 3. 
15 ;  Juv.  ii.  98  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  il  7.  27,  il  8. 18.) 

2.  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
ixeoration,  in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  DU  ma  per- 
datU  (Plant  AOL  Olor.  iiL  2. 20,  CHitelL  il  1.  21); 
dii  me  inierficiant  (Plant  MosML  i.  3.  35)  ;  dis- 
penam  (Herat  SaL  i.  9.  47)  ;  M  t»Min  (Cic  od 
Fam,  vii.  23  ;  Mart  x.  12.  3);  im  moIvus  tim  (Cic. 
ad  Ait,  xvi  13),  &e. 

8.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  indi* 
viduals  or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  instances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  ovm  or 
another  man's  head  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.3.  §4; 
Ovid,  TVuL  V.  4.  45  ;  H&roid,  iil  107  ;  Juv,  vi. 
X6)^  by  his  eyes  (Plaut  Meneaeh.  v.  9. 1;  Ovid, 
A  mor,  ii.  1 6. 44  ),  by  his  own  welfiue  or  that  of  his 
chiMrai  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  5 ;  Plin.  Epiat.  iL  20), 
by  the  welfare  of  an  emperor  (Cod.  2.  tit  4.  s.  41), 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and 
swearing  see  Brissonins,  de  FonmU.  viii.  cc.  1 — 
18.  [L.S.] 

IV.  Oaikt  taken  hejbn  (h»  praetor  or  in  courts  of 
ftuHce,  There  might  be  a  jusjorandum  either  in  jure 
or  in  Judicio,  The  jusjurandum  in  jq^  had  a  like 
effect  to  the  oonfessio  in  jure,  and  it  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Litis  Contbstatio  (Dig.  5.  tit  1. 
a.  28.  §  2).  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath 
which  one  party  propoaed  to  his  adversary  (detulit) 
that  he  should  inake  about  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  refused 
was  equivalent  to  a  judicium.  If  the  defendant 
took  the  oath,  he  had  in  answer  to  the  actio  an 
exceptio  (plea)  jurisjurandi,  analogous  to  the  ex- 
ceptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  and  rei  judicatae. 
If  the  plaintiff  swore,  he  had  an  actio  in  factum 
(on  the  case)  analogous  to  the  actio  jndicatL  The 
reason  of  the  jusjurandum  having  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44,  tit  5.  s.  1)  to  be,  that  a  party 
to  a  cause  makes  his  adversary  the  judex  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  the  oath  (deferendo  ei  jus- 
jurandum). This  jusjurandum  which  is  proposed 
(delatum)  in  jure,  is  called  neoassarium^  because  he 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  cannot  simply  refuse  it ; 
he  must  either  take  the  oath,  or,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
pose (r^erre)  that  the  proposer  shall  take  it 
Simple  refusal  was  equivalent  to  confessio  (con- 
fessionis  est  nolle  nee  jurare  nee  jasjurandum  re- 
fezre  ;  Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  12. 
tit  2.  s.  34.  §  6),  the  praetor  says  that  he  will 
compel  the  person  from  whom  the  oath  is  demanded 
to  pay  or  to  take  the  oath.  A  pupillus,  a  procurator, 
or  defensor,  a  Vestal,  and  a  flamen  dialis  could  not 
be  compelled  to  swear  (GeU.  x.  15). 

The  jusjurandum  in  judicio  (jusjurandum  judi- 
ciale)  is  required  by  the .  judex,  and  not  by  either 
of  the  parties,  though  either  of  the  parties  may 
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suggest  it  This  jusjiu-anduro  has  not  the  effect  of 
the  jusjurandum  in  jure:  it  is  merely  evidence, 
and  the  judex  can  give  it  such  probative  force  as 
to  him  seems  just  Snch  an  oath  is  only  wanted 
when  other  evidence  fails.  The  judicial  oath  was 
particulariy  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. As  a  general  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti- 
mate of  value  or  damages  was  to  be  made  by  the 
judex  conformably  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  plaintiff ;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus 
or  contumacia  prerented  the  plaintiff  from  recover^ 
ing  the  q)ecific  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must  have 
the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the  plaintiff  to 
his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing;  but  ho 
could  also  fix  a  limit  (^taxatio)  which  uie  plaintiff 
must  not  exceed  in  the  amount  that  he  declared 
upon  oath.  This  is  called  jusjurandum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  tit.  3).  This  oath  is  merely  evidence  ; 
the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the  defendant  or 
condemn  him  in  a  less  sum  (Dig.  22.  tit  3 ;  De 
probationibus  et  praesumptionibus). 

As  to  the  Jusjurandum  Calumniae,  see  CalvU" 
NLA  ;  and  see  Judbx,  Judicium.  [O.  L.] 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  Praetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master 
of  a  slave  {domintu),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave 
had  entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding 
(Jussu)  of  the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted 
with  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered 
to  deed  with  them  on  their  ovm  credit,  but  on  that 
of  the  fether  or  master.  This  Actio  is  classed  by 
Gaius  with  the  Exerdtoria  and  Insiitoria.  (Gains, 
iv.  70;  Dig.  15.  tit  4.)  [G.  L.] 

JUSTA  FUNERA.    fFuNBaA,  p.  558,  b.] 

JUSTINIANE  US  CODEX.    [Codbx  Jus- 

TINUNXUS.} 

JUSTI'TIUM,  probably  signified  originally  a 
cessation  of  judicial  business  (juris  quasi  iaterstitio 
quasdam  et  cessation  GelL  xx.  1),  but  is  always  used 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  business  of  every 
kind  was  suspended.  Thus  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  treasury  were  shut  up,  no  ambassadors  were 
received  in  the  senate,  and  no  auctions  took  place 
{jurisdidUmem  intenniUi,  daudi  aerarium,  jududa 
tolli^  Cic.  de  Har,  Re^.  36  ;  pro  Plane,  14,  with 
Wunder*s  note).  The  JustUium  was  proclaimed 
{edioere^  imdioere)  by  the  senate  and  Uie  magis- 
trates in  times  of  public  alarm  and  danger ;  and 
^ter  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
the  Justitium  was  removed  {remitters^  earners)  by 
the  same  authorities.  (Liv.  vi  7,  ix.  7,  x.  21  ; 
Pint  SiUL  8,  Mar,  85.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
are  usually  acoomponied  with  general  sorrow,  a 
Justitium  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  ordained  as 
a  mark  of  public  monxning,  and  under  the  empire 
was  only  employed  for  this  reason.  Thus  we  find 
it  usually  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and 
during  its  oontinuanoe  the  soldiers  were  released 
from  their  ordinary  military  duties.  (Tac  Ann,  i. 
16,  ii.  82  ;  Suet  Tib.  52,  Qd,  24,  Galb.  10.) 

JUVENAOiIA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(^lov§€yd\M  6<nrsp  rufa  vtajuffKfifutra)^  were 
scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  a,  d.  59,  in 
commemoration  of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  the 
first  time,  thus  intimating  ^t  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood.    He  waa  then  m  the 
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twenty-teoond  year  of  his  age.  These  garnet  weie 
not  celebrated*  in  the  circiii,  hut  in  a  private 
theatre  erected  in  a  pleasure-ground  (nemut),  and 
consisted  of  every  kind  of  theatrical  performance, 
Greek  and  Roman  plays,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  state, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  them.  The  emperor  set  the  example 
by  appearing  in  person  on  the  stage  ;  and  Dion 
Cassius  mentions  a  distinguished  Roman  matron, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  danced  in  the 
games.  It  was  one  of  the  offences  given  by  Paetus 
Thrasea  that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  at  this  festival  (Dion  Cass.  IxL  1 9  ;  Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  15,  xv.  83,  xvi.  21.)  Suetonius  (Ner, 
12)  confounds  this  festival  with  the  Quinquennalia, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  following  year,  ▲.  d. 
60.  [QuiNQUBNNALiA.]  The  Juvenalia  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  by  subsequent  emperors, 
but  not  on  the  same  occasion.  The  name  was 
given  to  those  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
emperors  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 
They  no  longer  consisted  of  scenic  representations, 
but  of  chariot  races  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviL  U  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm,  xxiiL 
307,  428 ;  Capitol.  Gord.  4 ;  comp.  Lipsius,  ad 
Toe.  Ami,  ziv.  15.) 
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LA'BARUM.    [SiONA  Militaria.] 

LABRUM.    [Balnbab,  p.  191.] 

LABYRINTHUS  (\a86pa>eos).  This  word 
appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  it  is  probably  a 
derivative  form  of  Xdtipos,  and  etymologically 
connected  with  XavfMu.  Accordingly,  the  proper 
definition  of  labyrinth  is  a  laige  and  complicated 
subterraneous  cavern  with  numerous  and  intricate 
passages,  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.  (Welcker, 
AeaehyL  TrUog.  p.  212,  &c.)  Hence  the  caverns 
near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labjrrinths. 
(Strabo,  viil  6.  p.  869.)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  feature  of  all  the  structures  to  which 
the  ancients  apply  the  name  labyrinth,  for  they  are 
always  described  as  either  entirely  or  partially 
under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  hike  Moeris,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eity  of  Crocodiles  ( Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faiount  Herodotus 
(li.  148)  ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs 
(about  650  b.  c),  and  Mela  (i  9)  to  Psammetichus 
alone.  But  other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  H.N. 
zxxvi.  13;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  61,  89;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  81 1 .)  This  edifice,  which  in  grandeur  even  ex- 
celled the  pyramids,  is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
PImy  (Jl.  CO.)  It  had  3000  apartments,  1500 
under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  and 
the  whole  was  suirounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
vided into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was 
still  extant  But  the  ruins  which  modem  travel- 
lers describe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as 
well  as  the  pku»  where  they  saw  them,  do  not 
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agree  with  what  we  know  from  the  best  andeiit 
authorities  respecting  its  ardiitecture  and  its  site. 
(British  Mus.  Egyptian  AnHq,  voL  L  pu  54,  and 
more  especially  Bunsen,  Aeffjptens  Stelle  m  der 
WeUgemii.  vol  iL  p.  324,  &.&)  The  purpose  which 
this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  solar  ^'stem.  Herodotos,  who  saw 
the  upper  part  of  this  labyrihth,  and  wtiA  through 
it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepeis  to  enter  the 
subteiraneous  port,  and  he  was  told  by  them  that 
here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  labyrinth 
had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnos* 
sus :  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the 
model  of  the  Egj-ptian,  and  at  the  command  of 
king  Minos.  (Plin.  Diod.  U.  ee.)  This  labyrinth 
is  said  to  have  been  only  one  htmdiedth  part  the 
sise  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have  been  the  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  Minotaimis.  Although  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks  of  it  as 
on  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  expressly 
state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in  their 
days.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which  a 
Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  nising  such 
a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modem  writers 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported  by 
some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  **  a  mountain  with  a  ca- 
vern,^ and  Eustathius  (ad  Odjfss.  zi  p.  1688) 
calls  it  **a  subterraneous  cavern  ;^  and  similar 
statements  are  made  by  several  other  writers 
quoted  by  Meursius  (Oisfli,  pp  67  and  69).  Sock 
huge  caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Gortys ;  and  it  was  probaUy  some  such 
cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign 
of  Minos.  (See  Walpole'S  TVoeeb,  p.  402,  Ac  ; 
Hockh,  Kreta,  I  ^  56,  &c,  and  p.  447,  &c) 

A  third  labynnth,  the  constraction  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
isbmd  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis, 
an  Aeginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoecus 
and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  oi  the  first 
Oympiad.  (Plin.  L  e.)  It  was  in  its  constmction 
similar  to  the  Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  a  greater  number  of  columnsb  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  labyrinth  was  in- 
tended as  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  or  whether  it  had 
any  connection  with  the  art  of  mining.  (Welcker, 
Aesch^  TriL  L  e.) 

Samoa  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodoms,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos  ;  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Plin.  If.  N.  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fiibulous  edifiee  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsensu 
But  no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  Uie  description  which 
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be  fband  of  it  too  iabnloaB,  did  not  yentimi  to  give 
it  in  bk  own  words,  Init  quoted  thoie  of  Vairo, 
who  had  ptobabbr  taken  the  account  from  the  po- 
palar  itonee  of  the  Etmicans  themaelTee.  It  was 
said  to  haye  been  built  portlj  under  and  partly 
abore  groond,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  cor- 
rectly applied  to  it  But  a  building  like  this,  says 
Niebuhr  {Histon  tif  Romsy  vol.  i  p^  130.  note 
405),  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  (Comp.  Abeken,  MiUeUtcdieii, 
pi  243.)  [L.  S.] 

LACERNA  (fua^^j  fua^6ii\  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  JuTenal  (iz.  28)  **  muniroentum  togae.**  It 
differed  fittn  tho  paenula  in  being  an  open  gar- 
ment like  the  Greek  pallium,  and  fiistened  on  the 
right  shoulder  by  means  of  a  buckle  {fibula^ 
whereas  the  paenula  was  what  is  called  a  ve$timea- 
imm  damtum  with  an  opening  for  the  head.  [Pak- 
NULA.]  The  Lacema  appears  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  the  army  (VelL  Fat  il  70,  80 ; 
Ovid,  FlasL  ii  746 ;  Prop.  iv.  3.  18),  but  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in  the  city 
(Cic:  PkiUp,  ii.  30.)  It  soon  afterwards,  however, 
became  quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  {Avg,  40)  that  Augustus, 
seeing  one  day  a  great  number  of  citizens  before 
hia  tribunal  dressed  in  the  lacema,  which  was 
commonly  of  a  daik  colour  (puUati),  repeated  with 
indignation  the  line  of  ViigU. 

**  RomanoB  rerum  dominos,  ffentemque  toffcUam,'** 

and  gave  orders  that  the  Aediles  should  henceforth 
allow  no  one  to  be  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that 
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Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacema  or 
paenula  with  them,  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  (Dion 
CaaiL  IviL  1 3) ;  and  thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites 
used  to  stand  up  at  the  entrance  of  Claudius  and 
lay  aside  their  lacemae.   (Suet  Clamd,  6L) 

The  lacema  was  usually,  as  already  remarked, 
of  a  dark  colour  (/usd  oohns^  Mart  L  97-  9),  and 
waa  frequently  made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the 
Baetic  sheep  {Baetieae  lacemae^  xiv.  133).  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  with  other  edoars.  (Juv.  i.  27 ;  Mart  i  97.) 
Martial  (viil  10)  speaks  of  larcemae  of  tho  former 
kind,  which  cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces. 
When  the  emperor  was  expected  at  the  public 
games,  it  was  ue  practice  to  wear  white  lacemae 
only.    (Mart  iv.  2,  xiv.  137.) 

The  lacema  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  (Hor.  Sat,  iL 
7.  55) ;  but  a  ateullua  or  cowl  was  generally  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  lacemae,  and  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  dress.  (Mart  xiv.  139, 
132.)     See  Becker,  GaUm^  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  && 

[CUCULLUS.] 

LACI'NIAE,  the  anguUir  extremities  of  the 
toga,  one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left 
shoulder.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle, 
but  sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down -loose. 
Plantns  {MtroaL  l  2.  16)  indicates  that  it  ooca- 
siooally  served  for  a  pocket-handkerchief  {At  tu 
edepol  tmme  ladniam  aique  dbtttrge  mdmrem  tibi) : 
Velleius  Paterculus  (it  3)  represents  Scipio  Nasica 
as  wrapping  the  lacinia  of  his  toga  round  his  left 
arm  for  a  shield  (compare  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  17) 
before  he  rushed  upon  Tib.  Gracchus ;  while,  ac- 


cordmg  to  Servius  {ad  Vity.  Aen,  vii.  612),  the 
Cinctus  Oabinus  was  fwmed  by  girding  the  toga 
tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lariniae  or  loose 
ends.  These  exiffessions  are  quite  irreconcileable 
with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  others,  that  the 
lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  the  toga, 
while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them  admit  of 
easy  explanation  according  to  the  above  view. 
The  lacmia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by  some 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as  wore 
their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius  (Sai,  ii.  3) 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero^s  witticisms,  **  Jocatus 
in  Caesarem  quia  ita  praecingebatur,  ut  trahoido 
ladniam  velut  mollis  incederet,^^  which  corresponds 
with  the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed 
to  Pompey,  **  Cave  tibi  ilium  puemm  male  prae- 
cinctum ;  ^  and  Suetonius  tells  how  the  emperor 
Caius,  being  filled  with  jealousy  on  account  of  the 
plaudits  lavished  on  a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  such  haste  *^  ut  calcata  lacinia  togae 
praeceps  per  gradus  iret^  Moreover,  the  secondary 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  7),  a  narrow  neck  of  land  (Id. 
V.  32),  the  paint  of  a  leaf  (Id.  xv.  30),  the  em- 
ereeoeneee  which  ha$^  dawn  from  the  neck  of  a  «A«- 
ffoat  (Id.  viiL  50),  &&,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  ofdoth^  but 
can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with  the  notion 
of  a  bonier  or  eldrt. 

The  correspondinff  Greek  term  was  fcpdmrcSoy, 
and  perhaps  irrepvyu>v  (Pollux  considers  these 
synonymous) ;  and  accordingly  Plutarch  {Graeeh, 
19)  and  Appian  {B,  C.  L 16)  employ  the  former 
in  narrating  the  story  of  Scipio  alluded  to  above^ 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  de- 
scribe him  as  throwing  vb  icpdmrcSoy  rov  Ifwriov 
over  his  head  instead  of  twisting  it  round  hia 
arm.  [W.  R.] 

LACCNICUM.  [BALNBAX,p.l84,b.  190,b.] 

LACU'NAR.    [DoMU8,p.  432,a.] 

LACU3.    [FoN8,p.  544,b.] 

LAENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek 
X^^Mtra,  and  radically  connected  with  Aitx^  lana^ 
Ac 

h  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  doak,  the 
cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thicknesa 
{duarum  togarum  MWtor,  Varro,  de  long,  Lat»  v* 
133,  ed.  MUller),  and  therefore  termed  di^ilem 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Laena;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  iv. 
262),  ^aggy  upon  both  sides  (SchoL  ad  Juo.  iii. 
283),  wom  over  the  pallium  or  the  toga  for  the 
sake  of  warmth.  (Mart  xiv.  136.)  Hence  per- 
sons carried  a  laena  with  them  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart  viiL  59) ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  night  escorted  by  a 
train  of  slaves  and  lighted  on  his  way  by  fljun- 
beaux,  is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  laena.  (Juv.  iii. 
283.) 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dreis.   (Plut  Nnm,  7.) 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fiu tened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  flaminifa,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262;Cic.^nrf.  57.) 

4.  In  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  been  wom  as  a  substitute  for  the 
toga.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Persius  (L  32)  is 
introduced  reciting  his  fiuhionable  lays  with  a 
violet-coloured  laena  over  his  shoulders ;  and  we 
gather  from  Juvenal  (v.  130,  vil  73)  that  it  waf 
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aitide  of  dicM  among  tbe  poorer 
(Becker,  GctUut^  toI.  il  p.  99.) 

&.  Nonini  defines  H  to  be  **  veotimentnm 
militare  quod  Mipia  omnui  Tettimenta  Munitar,** 
Imt  quotes  no  authority  except  Viig.  Am,  iv. 
262.  [  W.  R.] 

LAOE'NA.    [ViwtTM.] 

LAMPADA'RCHIA.    [Lampadbphoria.] 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  {KB^wfAn^opU\  iorek- 
bsarimff  (as  Herodotus  calls  itX  or  XoforaSifipofiia, 
toreh-raee  (as  some  lexicc^gmphen),  also  Kaftira- 
9ovxos  ity^f  and  often  simply  ?Mfjardij  was  a 
game  common  no  doubt  througbout  Qreeee ;  for 
though  all  we  know  oonceming  it  belongs  to 
Athms,  yet  we  hear  of  it  at  Connth,  Peigamus, 
and  Zerinthos  (BOckh,  PtM  Eeom,  of  Athens^  p. 
463,  2nd  ed. ;  MtUler,  JlfiMrv.  Potias,  p.  5)  ;  and 
a  coin  in  Hionnet|  with  a  Kofiwds  on  it,  which  is 
copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'Afi^iroXirciir. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  fire  celebrations  of  this 
game:  oae  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia 
(Schol.  ad  Afisioph,  Ram,  131  ;  Ister.  ap.  Harpoer. 
a  V.)  ;  a  second  to  Athena  at  the  Panatbenaea  * 
(Herod,  vl  105,  and  U.  co.) ;  a  third  to  Hephaestos 
at  the  Hephaesteiaf  (Herod,  viii.  9,  and  IL  ee.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  Pan  (Herod,  t.  105) ;  a  fifth  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Artemis  or  Bendis.  (Plat  ds  Rep.  p.  828i,  a) 
The  three  former  are  of  unknown  antiquity ;  the 
fourth  was  introduced  soon  after  the  batUe  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  the  last  in  the  time  of  Socratec. 

The  race  was  nsnaUy  run  on  foot,  hones  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  (Plat  I.  e.) ; 
sometimes  also  at  night  (Interp.  retus  ad  Lmrti. 
ii.  77.  ap.  Wakef.)  The  preparation  for  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  y^xyjnusio^yJMy  so  much  so 
indeed  in  later  times,  that  A«viira3af>x'a  seems  to 
bare  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  Tvjpwn- 
opx'"*  (Aristot  Pel,  ▼.  8.  20.)  The  gymnasiareh 
had  to  pTDTide  the  Ae^ircU,  which  was  a  candle- 
stick with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  candle ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
cofai  in  Mionnet  (pL  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  the 
runners,  whieh  was  of  no 
slight  oonseqnenee,  for  the 
race  was  evidently  a  se- 
vere one  (compare  Aris- 
toph.  Vewp,  1903,  Ram. 
1085),  with  other  ex- 
penses, which  mi  the  whole 
were  veiy  heavy,  so  that 
Isaeus  (<f0  PhOoeL  Haend.  pu  62.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  x^'P^^  and  rpiiipapx^^  ukI 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  dis- 
ehaige  of  this  office  was  called  7v/iMMriaf>x«<V 
XofiirdBi  (Isaeus,  L  a),  or  i¥  rtus  Xa^irdffi  yvfUfOr 
trio^tia^tu  (Xen.  dt  Veetip.  iv.  52).  The  victo- 
rious gymnasiareh  presented  his  Kofjor^  as  a  votive 
oflfering  (kydOrifuL,  B6ckh,  In»er.  No.  243,  250). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  Xa^wa8i|^op(a,  there 
are  some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory. — First,  it  is  represented  as  a  coarse, 
2n  which  a  Kofurds  was  carried  from  one  point  to 

*  Probably  the  greater  Panathenaea.  (Boekh, 
wHaupr.) 

f  The  ceremony  it  the  Apstoria  was  different 
{Apaturu.] 
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another  by  a  chain  of  rmmefa,  each  of  whja 
formed  a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running 
a  certain  distanoo,  handed  it  to  the  secimd,  tbe 
second  in  like  manner  to  tbe  third,  and  so  on,  tiQ 
It  reached  the  point  pmposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotos  (viii  98)  as  a  eooaparison 
whereby  to  illiutrato  the  Persiau  ie/yafhifm,  by 
Phrto  {Lap,  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  imi^  of  sac* 
oessive  generations  of  men,  as  abo  in  the  well- 
known  Ime  of  Lucretius  (ii  77.) 

**  £t  quasi  cunoras  vital  Umpada  tiadnnt** 


(Compare  also  Auctor,  ad  Htrmm.  hr.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several  rmi- 
ners  canying  the  torch  uneztingmshed  throqgh 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  oat 
losmg  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  pbunlr  told  chat  it  was  an  A>«ir,  the  run- 
ners are  said  aiuKXMtr9ai  (PbU.  Rep,  I  e.) ;  some  are 
said  to  have  won  {tntcatf  Xatard^if  Andoc.  ta  AUi. 
ad  fin,;  compare  BSckh,  /ma  No.  248,  244) ;  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Ran.  (JL  c)  talks  of  ro^ 
icrdront  rpixorras,  which  shows  Hud  it  must  have 
been  a  race  betweoi  a  number  of  persons;  tha 
SchoL  on  the  same  plav  (v.  138)  spedcs  of  i^amt 
robt  9pofA4aaf  robs  rpixoirratf  which  shows  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  aoooant  implies  oomiwMMM.  But 
in  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the 
torch  to  the  next  man  sacoetwWy,  where  could  the 
competition  be?  One  rurmer  might  be  said  to 
lom —  he  who  let  the  tareh  out;  but  who  could  ba 
said  to  vrinf 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  sspsjuj 
oftatas  of  rurniers,  each  ef  which  had  to  cany  tha 
torch  tho  given  distanoa.  Thai  both  conditioins 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  totch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  —  which  would  answer  to  the 
first  condition  of  tmeeemve  d^vety.  That  chain 
in  which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest 
reached  its  destination  would  be  the  winner,—- 
which  would  answer  to  the  second  oonditkm,  it 
being  a  race  between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  obserre 
as  follows :  —  The  inscription  in  BSdLh,  No.  245, 
consists  of  the  following  lines :  •— 

JLinvxi^rif  ircur  2y  Einrvxtfhvs  *A0/ioi^fo. 

This  Entvchides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiareh 
who  won  with  the  l^qtfoi  he  had  tnSned,  just  as 
Andocides  (L  a)  talks  of  his  rfyunpacMii  KafiwdBi 
as  gymnasiareh ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Oecropis.*  Now  we  know 
that  the  gynmasiaichs  were  chosen  one  from  each 
tribe.  Iftheneachfuinishedachainof  Ao/iwaSif^^ 
poi,then  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  g3rm- 
nasiarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  woukl 
allow  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrationa 

*  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  oi  veuc^earm  ri/w 
Kofiwdiia,  the  wmnen  in  Ike  torek-raee^  fourteen  in 
number.  Who  were  these  ?  If  the  several  links 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analogy 
that  they  should  be  named.  No  one  ever  heard 
the  names  of  a  chorus ;  yet  they  can  hardly  be 
fourteen  winning  gymnaaiarchik 
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(the  Prametheia,  Pauatlienaea,  and  Hephaesteia) 
three  er  four  chains  of  oompetitore. 

The  fioM  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celehra- 
tions,  from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Oods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaestos)  in  the  outer 
Cemmeicns  to  l^e  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half 
a  mile.  (Pansan.  i.  30.  §  2 ;  Scholoc/i^aii.  1085.) 
That  m  honour  of  Bendis  was  ran  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plat  t  ft) 

The  wigm  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  eanymg  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameictts  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  Uvely 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  firom  the  habitations  of 
the  gods,  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

kXc^  AjcouuCtoio  Tup^f  njAeViccnror  awy^r 
Iv  KfJiKtf  ydferiKt,     (Hesiod.  Theo^.  566.  Gaitf.) 

Bat  the  gmtitode  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed 
to  the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  Its  use, 
-—  Hephaestos,  who  taught  men  to  applv  it  to  the 
melting  and  moulding  of  metaL  and  Athena,  who 
carried  it  through  the  whole  oirde  of  useful  and 
amamental  arts.    To  these  three  gods,  then,  were 
these  games  at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire. 
And  looking  to  the  pUce  it  was  run  in — the 
Cerameicns  or  Potters*  quarter —  we  are  much  in- 
dined  to  adopt  Welcker's  suggestion  {AmdiylUche 
TrUogi$y  n.  121),  via.  that  it  was  the  «c«pa/*fif  or 
potters  who  instituted  the  Xafiira8i)^p(a.    Athena 
(as  we  learn  from  the  Kcpei^s)  was  their  patron 
goddeiB ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have 
reas<m  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  ? 
Pottery  would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which 
it  woald  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  arts 
of  life.     In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid  to 
all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  fire, 
as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in 
his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was  in 
this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phonetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called 
by  Sophocles  'Aft^ivi^r,  and  worshipped  as  the 
moon.    (Creoier,  SfftMiqM^  vol  ii  pp.  752,  764, 
French  tnnsL)    At  first,  however,  it  seems   to 
have  been  a  symbolic  representation  in  honour  of 
the  gods  who  gave  and  taught  men  the  use  of 
maUriid  moulding  fire  {wJan^xy^  "^^9%  M<^«caXo» 
TixKil^9  ••  Aeschylus  calls   it,  Proin,   7.  110), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of 
in  later  times.    Other  writcn,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and 
modes  of  the  Xanara^n^oploy  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Xafiirpdi  Buyaarai, 
(so  Creuzer,  L  c  ;  MUller,  Minerva  PoJias^  p.  5)  ; 
others  that  it  always  had  an  inner  signification, 
alloding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which  Prometheus 
pot  life  into  man  (so  Br5nsted,  Vojfoga^  vol  ii. 
pw  286,  note  2).    But  ihU  legend  of  Prometheus 
was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  mav 
be  seen  by  comparing  Plat  Prolog,  p.  321,  d,  with 
Hesiod.  TT^.  561 ,  &c.  [H.  G.  L.] 

LAHPAS.    [Lampadephoru.] 

LANA'RIUS.    [Pujius.] 

LA'NCEA.     [Hasta,  p.  588  a.] 

LANIFPCIUM.    [Tela.] 

LANISTA.    [Gladiatores.] 

LAN  TERN  A.    [Laterna.] 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  huge  dish,  made 
of  silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  em- 
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bossed,  used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold 
meat  or  firuit  (Cic  ad  AtL  vi  1  ;  Hor.  Sat,  it  2. 
4,  ii  4. 41  ;  Ovid,  de  Ponto^  iii.  5,  20  ;  Petron. 
31)  ;  and  consequently  at  sacrifices  (Virg.  Georg. 
il  194,  394,  Aeu,  viii.  284,  xii.  215  ;  Ovid.  </# 
Pernio^  iv.  8.  40)  and  funeral  banquets  (Propert 
ii.  13.  23).  The  silver  dishes,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  grand  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  size, 
so  that  a  boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole 
to  toble.  (Hor.  ^  c.)  They  often  weighed  firom 
100  to  500  pounds.    (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  52.) 

The  baianee  (Libra  Ukauf,  Mart  Cap.  ii  180) 
was  so  called,  because  it  had  two  metallic  dishes. 
(Cic.  Aead,  iv.  12,  7W&  v.  17  ;  Virg.  Am,  xii 
725  ;  Per*,  iv.  10.>  [J.  Y.] 

LA'PHRIA  (Ad^pia),  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Patiae  in  Achaia,  in  honoxur  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  solemmsed  daring  the  time  m  the  Roman 
empire  (for  the  worship  of  Artemis  Laphria  was 
not  introduced  at  Patrae  till  the  time  of  Augustus), 
is  described  by  Pausanias  (viii  18.  §  7).    On  the 
approach  of  the  festival  the  Patnieans  placed  in  a 
cucle,  around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnifi- 
cent procession  went  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  then  followed  a  maiden  who  had 
to  perform  the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  who  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numerous  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals.    These  sacrifices  consisted 
of  eatable  birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of 
the  cubs  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the 
old  animals  themselves.    AU  these  animals  were 
thrown  upon  the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when 
the  dry  wood  was  set  on  fire.    Pausanias  says  that 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals, 
when  seized  bv  the  fiames,  leap  from  the  altar  and 
escape  across  the  barricade  of  green  wood.    Those 
persons  who  had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar, 
caught  the  devoted  victims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  flames.     The  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member that  a  person  had  ever  been  injured  by 
any  of  the  animals  on  this  occasion.  (Comp.  Pans, 
iv.  31.  §  6 ;  Schol.  ad  Etmp.  OreU,  1087.)  [L.  &] 
LAPICIDINAE.     [Lautumiab.] 
LAPIS  MILLIATIIUS.    [Milliaridm.] 
LAPIS  SPECULAHIS.  [DoMua,  p.  432a.] 
LA'QUEAa    [DoMUS,  p.  432,  a.] 
LA'QUEUS,  a  rope,  was  used  to  signify  the 
punishment  of  death  by  strangling.    This  mode  of 
execution  was  never  performed  in  public,  but  only 
in  prison  and  generally  in  the  Tullionum.     Hence 
we  find  the  words  eairoer  and  laqueus  frequently 
joined  together  (see  e,g,  Tac.  Ann,  iii  50).     Per- 
sons convicted  of  treason  were  most  frequently  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  for  instance  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  {laqueo  gulam  Jrtgvrt^  Sail.  Cai.  55). 
This  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann,  r.  9,  vi.  39,  40 ; 
Suet.  Tib,  61),  but  was  abolished  soon  afterwards 
(Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  48). 

LAQUEATOOIES.    [Gladzatokxs,  p.  Bl8^ 
b.3 

LARA  RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
a  Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lareo, 
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which  ibrir  image*  we 


e  irft  Mid  wai^ 
ihippei  It  Kroit  to  btk\t  b«n  cmloirBiy  for  re- 
lig^ni  Homiuii  in  the  moniiiig,  imm^al^lT  aftrr 
the?  rt*e,  to  peiform  theirpiBjen  in  the 
Thii  coitom  ii  ujd  at  Icut  la  haie  bf«i  oburved 
bj  the  emperor  Aleiuider  Serenu  (Lsmprid.  AL 
Sen.  29,  31),  who  had  anion);  the  naluet  of  hti 
IdTU  IhoH  of  Christ,  Abmhatn,  Orphrui,  and 
AleiBiider  the  Ore«L  Thii  emperor  had  a  wcond 
Uraritm,  from  which  the  fint  ii  diitinniighed  bj 
the  epithet  bh^jus,  and  the  tmxgca  of  hia  womd  or 
leucr  birarinm  were  reprptentationa  of  girat  and 
diatingiitBhed  men,  amon^f  whom  are  mentioned 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Aihillea.  That  (hcK  inuiKei 
were  Hmetiniu  of  gold,  ii  ilated  b;  Suelonjiu 
(  VildL  2).  Wa  do  not  know  whether  it 
(omary  (o  hare  more  than  one  tanuiom  u 


hcthrr  the  i 
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nder  Screnu  ii 


[L.  3.] 


to  be  looltrd 

LARENTA'MA,  wmetime.  wril 
TlNA'LIAand  LAIIRENTAT-IA,  wai  a  Ko 
man  fcitival  in  honour  of  Area  Larentia,  the  wife 
of  Fuittuliii  and  the  nuTM  of  Itomuliuand  Remut. 
It  wa<  celebrated  in  December  od  the  lOih  befiire 
the  Caienda  of  January.  (Feitiu,  i.  r.  )  Mncrob.  i. 
10  ;  Orid,  Fail.  iiL  57.)  The  ncrilice  in  thii 
leitiTsl  wai  peiformed  in  the  Velibnim  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  Nora  Via,  which  wai 
outiide  of  the  old  city  not  far  frODi  the  porta 
Roiuanula.  Atthib  place  Acca  wat  uid  to  hare 
been  buried.  (Mncrob.  /.  e,  ;  Varr.  dt  Ling.  Lai, 
T.  23, 24.)  Thta  feativnl  a[ipran  not  to  hare  been 
confined  to  Acca  Laicntia,  but  to  have  been  >acnd 
to  all  the  LarcL  (Haitune.Dic  RdigioK  i&r  Aorvr, 
vol.  a.  p.  146.) 

LARES.     BetDid.a/Gr.  OBJ  Rom.  Biograpif 

LAROITIO.     [Ambitds;  Fruuintarui 

Lien.] 
LARNACES  (A^nwM)-  (FHN^I^B.655,b.] 
LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (ir*Ii*ii,  rfiw, 
wAit^It,  irAu^lDv,)  a  bnck.  Beiidei  the  Oreehi 
and  Romant  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick 
for  building  to  a  great  extent,  eipecinlly  the  Bahy- 
lonmiii  (Herod.  179  ;  Xeo.  Anai.  iii,  4.  S§  7,  1 1  i 
Nahum,  iii.  U)  and  Egyptiana  In  the  latter 
CDuntiy  a  painting  on  the  nalli  of  a  tODib  at  Thebea 
(Wilkin»n'i  .Vowun  and  Oufonu,  tdI  iL  ^  99) 
eiJubita  ilaTCa,  in  one  part  employed  in  procoHng 
water,  in  mijing,  tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay, 
or  in  turning  tbebriclii  out  of  the  mould  [FoRUik], 
and  arranging  them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  he 
dried  by  tlie  laii,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the 
dried  bridu  by  meani  of  the  yoke  [Asili-a].     In 

brick)  impended  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
bceida  him  another  who  retnmi  from  having  de- 
posited hia  load. 

Theae  Ggnrca  are  selected  from  the  aboTe-men- 
tloned  painting,  being  in  Cut  original  portraits  of 
two  'Aiy6rTim  rkttf$o06pot,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loina  in  eiact  accordance  with  the  dcKriplion 
given  of  them  by  ArisIophanM,  who  at  the  same 
time  alladea  to  u1  the  operations  in  the  proceu  of 
brick-nukiug  (iXv#oroita,  Schol.  is  Find.  Ol.  v. 
30),  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Thebao  painting. 
(^ivf,  1132—1152',  SchoLiufJrw.) 

The  Ronuuu  diitinguiahed  between  tho«  bi '  ' 
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;ly  dried  by  the  •on  and  air  (/a- 
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Pant.  TiiL  8.  |  5),  and  ihoae  which  were  burnt  la 
the  kiln  (oorti' or  ewtf  rt  ;  *ir™(,  Xen.  .^iio*.  a  4, 
S  1 2  ;  Herod.  /.  e.).  They  preferred  for  the  par. 
poae  clay  which  waa  eith^  whitish  or  decidedly 
red.  They  coniidered  spring  the  beat  time  Ii* 
brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two  yean  before 
ther  were  uaed.  (Pallad.  dt  HuM.  -ri.  13).  Tbey 
made  them  principally  of  three  shapea  ;  tbt  £y. 
f/itn,  which  waa  a  fi»t  brsad,  1^  feet  long;  the 
tfiradonm,  which  waa  four  fadma  aquan,  L  e. 
i  foot  ;  and  the /vitfarforoa,  which  waa  five  padms 
square.  The^  nsed  them  amaller  in  priTite  tlwi 
in  piblic  edificea.  Of  thia  an  entnple  ia  pre- 
acntrd  in  the  great  batlding  at  Trerea,  oiled  the 
palace  of  ConatuDtine,  which  is  built  of  **  bantt 
bricks,  each  of  a  aquare  Ibnii,  fifteen  mcbs  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."  ( Wyt- 
tenb.-Lch'a  Guide  lo  Om  Ronun  Awtiquitiim  of  Trem, 
p.  43  )  These  bricka  therefon  were  tbe  penladon 
of  VitruTio*  and  Pliny.  At  certain  placca  the 
bricka  were  made  ao  porons  aa  to  float  in  wafr : 

of  arches,  in  which  their  lightness  wodd  be  a  great 
adrantage.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxit.  49  ;  ViirnT.  ii  S.) 
It  waa  uanal  to  mil  straw  with  the  cUj.  (VilniT. 
f.  c  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rutt.  ri.  13  ;  Eiod.  r.  7.)  In 
building  a  brick  wall,  nt  least  endo  labn,  i.  t. 
with  unbnml  hricki,  the  intctilicH  wen  filled 
with  clay  or  mud  {bdo,  CoLl  i:.),  but  tbe  bricka 

(Wrttenbach,  p  «,  6&)  For  an  acconnt  of  tbe 
mode  of  arranging  the  bncka,  see  MuHUR.  The 
Babylonians  uaed  aaphaltum  aa  the  cemenL  (Herod. 
I.  e.)  Pliny  (iii,  67)  rails  the  brickfield  Zofamrw, 
and  to  make  bricks  lattrei  dtmn,  connponding 
to  the  Greek  w/drSevs  tXxiir  or  tpmr.  (Herod,  i. 
179,  ii.  136.) 

The  Oreeki  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  atone,  and  intmduced  them  in 
their  greatett  public  edificei.  Brick  waa  lo  com- 
mon at  Rome  aa  to  give  ocouion  to  the  remark  of 
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it,  having  fbond  it  brick  {lalerHiam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.  (Sucton.  Jiy.  29.)  The  Baby- 
lonian bricka  are  commonly  found  inacribed  with 
the  chaiactera  called  from  their  appearance  armw- 
headed  or  cnneiform.  It  is  probaitle  that  these  in- 
Bcripiiona  recorded  the  time  and  place  where  the 
bricks  were  made;  The  aame  practice  waa  enjoined 
by  law  upon  the  Roman  brickmakera.  Each  had 
lark,  anch  aa  the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or 
limal,  encircled  by  hia  own  name,  often  with 
the  Tuune  of  the  place,  of  tbe  consulate,  or  of  the 
oT  tbe  kib  or  the  brickfidd.     (Seroui 
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d^Agmeoort,  Ree,  de  Fragmme^  pp.  82 — 88.)  It 
hu  bem  obserred  by  seyeral  antiquaries,  that  these 
imprints  npon  bricks  might  throw  considerable 
light  npon  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr.  P.  £. 
Wieuer  has  accordingly  traced  the  22nd  legion 
throng  a  great  part  of  Oermany  by  the  bricks 
which  bear  its  name.  {De  Jjeg,  Rom.  vie,  sec., 
Darmstadt^  1830,  p.  106—137.)  In  Britain  many 
Roman  bricks  haye  been  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Silures,  especially  at  Caer-leon,  with  the  in- 
scription LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them. 
(ArckaedogUi^  y.  p.  35.)  The  bricks,  frequently 
discovered  at  York,  attest  the  presence  there  of  the 
6th  and  9th  legions.  (Wellbeloved^s  Eburaeum^ 
pp.  13,  34,  118). 

The  term  latereuhu  was  applied  to  Tarious  pro- 
duetions  of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionery  (Plaut.  Poeu.  i  2.  115  ;  Cato,  de 
Re  RusL  109)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lateree.  (PI  in.  H.  N, 
xxxiiL17.)  [J.Y.] 

LATERNAor  LANTERNA  (hrv6s,Axatofh, 
Pcutf  841  ;  Pherecrates,  p.  26.  ed.  Runkel ;  Av- 
X^vxos^  Phrynichus,  Edog,  p^  59  ;  in  later 
Oreek,  ^euf6s,  Athen.  xr.  58  ;  Philox.  Olose.),  a 
lantern.  Two  bronze  lanterns,  constructed  with 
nicety  and  skill,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  One  of  them  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut  Its  form  is 
cylindrical  At  the  bottom  is  a  circular  plate  of 
metal,  resting  on  three  balls.  Within  is  a  bronze 
lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  base  and  pro- 
vided with  an  extinguisher,  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of  translucent 
horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had  no  aperture  ; 
but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be  raised  so  as  to 
admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  door,  and 
it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
•moke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
supporting  the  frame- work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lantern, 
chains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantern  by 
means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 
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We  learn  from  Martial*s  epigrams  (xiv.  61,  62) 
that  bladder  was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn. 
Some  centuries  later  glass  was  also  substituted. 
(Isid.  Oriff,  zx.  10.)  The  most  transparent  horn 
lanterns  were  brought  fixmi  Carthage.  (Plaut  AuL 
iii.  6.  30.)  When  the  lantern  was  required  for 
use,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  phwed  within  it 


(Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  It  was  carried  by  a  slave 
(Plaut  ^m;3i&t/r.  Prol,  149,  i.  1.  185  ;  VaL  Max. 
vi  8.  §  I),  who  was  called  the  Icdemariue.  (Cia 
m  Pie.  9.)  [J.  Y.J 

LATICLA'VII.  [Clavus.] 
LATI  NAE  FE'RIAE.  [Fbriab.] 
LATraiTAS,  LATIUM,  JUS  LA'TII  (rh 
KctXovfifyop  Aarcioy,  Strab.  p.  1 86,  Casaub. ;  Aar^v 
SIkoiov,  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  26.)  All  these  expressions 
are  used  after  the  Social  war  to  signify  a  certain 
status  intermediate  between  that  of  Gives  and 
PeregrinL  The  word  "  Latinitas**  occurs  in  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  xiv.  12),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  La- 
tinitas  being  given  to  the  SicuU  afler  Caesarli 
death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Civitate,  Latini  were  the  citizens  of  the  old  towns 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia :  it 
also  comprehended  the  coloniae  Latinae.  There 
were  l)efore  the  Lex  Julia  only  two  dasses,  Cives 
and  Percgrini ;  and  Peregrini  comprehended  the 
Latini,  Socii,  and  the  Provmciales,  or  the  free  sub- 
jects of  the  Romans  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
About  the  year  B.a  89,  a  Lex  Pompeia  gave  the 
Jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  by  having  filled  a 
magistratus  in  their  own  dties.  To  denote  the 
status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word  Latinitas 
was  used,  which  since  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia 
had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  countries ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  Spain 
(Plin.  Hiet.  Nat.  iiL  4) ;  and  to  certain  Alpine 
tribes  (Latio  doiucH,  Id.  iii  20).  Hadrianus  gave 
the  Latium  (Latium  dedit)  to  many  cities.  (Spart 
Hadrian.  21). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  ^ven  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  Lex  Pompeia,  as  Latinae  Co- 
loniae ;  for  instance  Novum- Comum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  (Appian,  B,  C,  it 
26.)  Several  Latin  towns  of  this  class  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  especially  in  Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer* 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex.  It  is  however 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same 
rights,  with  respect  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  could 
acquire  the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by 
which  the  new  Latinitas  was  acquired.  (Liv.  xli 
12.)  Accordingly  the  rights  of  the  old  Latini 
might  be  expressed  by  the  term  Majus  Latium, 
and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by  the  term  Minus 
Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr^s  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  Gains  (i.  96).  The  Majus  Latium  might 
be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium  An- 
tiquum and  Vetus  of  Pliny  (iv.  22)  ;  for  Pliny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes 
the  proper  colonies  as  consisting  '*  Civium  Roma- 
norum,^*  while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing somethnes  ^Latinorum*'  simply,  and  sometimes 
**  Latinorum  veterum,^  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani 
**  Latii  veteris  ;**  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween Latini  Veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be 
inferred.  But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  Ve- 
teres and  Latini  are  the  lame^  and  that  by  these 
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temu  lie  merely  deeigiuttes  the  Latini  Coloniarii 
hereafter  mentioned.  The  emendation  of  Niebnhr 
is  therefore  not  supported  by  these  passages  of 
Pliny,  and  though  ingenious,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  rejected  ;  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mad- 
rig,  which  Savigny  has  answered,  but  because  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  whole 
context  of  Oaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium  ;  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had 
it.     The  new  Latini  had  the  commereinm. 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the 
Transpadani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  Lex 
Junia  Norbana  gare  to  a  niunerous  class  of  fireed- 
men,  hence  called  Latini  Juniaai.  (Oaius,  L  2*2, 
iii.  56 ;  Ulp.  Prtig.  tit  i.)  The  date  of  this  lex  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  it  is  fixed  with  some  pro- 
babiUty  at  A.  U.  C.  772.  {Laiini  Jumams  by 
C.  A.  Von  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1833.) 

The  Latini  Coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian  {Frag,  xix.  s.  4),  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
beyond  Italy,  to  whom  the  Latinitas  was  given. 
These  are  the  towns  which  Pliny  calls  **  oppida 
Latinorum  veterum,**  and  enumerates  with  the  **  op- 
pida civium  Romanorum  **  (iiL  3),  which  were 
military  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  passages 
in  which  the  Latini  Coloniarii  are  mentioned,  as  a 
class  then  existing,  must  have  been  written  before 
Caracalla  gave  the  Civitas  to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  which  are  the  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  ZtAtMckrift^  vol. 
ix.  D»  Rom,  VolktmMaat  der  TtM^  wm  Heradea, 
The  Latini  could  acquire  the  Jus  Quiridum,  ao> 
eording  to  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit  iii.  De  Laimi§\  in 
the  following  ways :  —  By  the  Beneficium  Princi* 
pale,  Liberi,  Iteratio,  MUitia,  Navis,  Aedificium, 
Pistrinum  i  and  by  a  Senatus-consultnm  it  was 
given  to  a  female  **"  vulgo  quae  sit  ter  emxa.^*  These 
various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are  treated 
in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
oonneetion  of  this  title  '^De  Latinis^^  with  the 
fint  title  which  is  "  De  Libertis,**  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  Li- 
bertL  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Gains  (L  28)  on  the  same  subject  {Quibut 
modi*  Latini  cui  CMtaUm  Romanam  pervemani). 
Tn  speaking  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas 
by  means  of  Liberi,  Gaius  speaks  of  a  Iiatinjis,  that 
is,  a  Libertus  Latinns,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen, 
or  a  Latina  Coloniaria,  <x  a  woman  of  his  own  con* 
dition,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks 
under  this  head  apply  to  Libwti  Latini ;  and  it 
aho  appears  that  Gains  speaks  of  the  Latini  Colo- 
niarii as  a  class  existing  in  his  time.  Neither 
Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  any  thing  on  the  mode  by 
which  a  Latinus  Coloniarins  might  obtain  the  Civi- 
tas Romana. 

Savigny^  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  La- 
tinitas are  farther  explained  in  the  deventh 
number  of  the  2SeitaArtft  {Nachirag9  atu  dm 
/rukeren  Arbeiien),  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
his  work  De  Siiu  Briiatmias^  speaks  of  ten  cities 
in  Britain,  which  were  LaHo  Jure  donatae  ;  and 
this  is  a  complete  proof^  independent  of  other 
proofs,  that  Richard  compiled  his  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  expression  ^  Latium  Jos*^ 
could  not  be  invented  by  a  monk,  and  he  here 
used  a  genuine  term,  the  full  import  of  which 
he  certainly  could  not  understand.  See  also  Civis, 
LiBERTOs,  MANUMisaia  [G.  L.] 


LATRUNCULT. 

LATROCI'NIUM,  LATRCNES.  Armed 
persona,  who  robbed  others  abroad  on  the  public 
roads,  or  elsewhere,  were  called  Latrfmu^  and  their 
crime  Latneimnm.  Murder  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  crime,  though  it  was  frequently  an  ao> 
companiment  (Sen.  deBm,  v.  14  ;  Festus,  p.  118, 
ed.  MUUer ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  24,  50.  tit  16. 
8. 1 18.)  Under  the  republic,  Latrones  wefe  appre- 
hended by  the  public  mi^strates,  such  as  oonsali 
and  praetors,  and  forthwith  executed  (Liv.  xxxix. 
29,  41).  By  the  Lw  CbnuUa  de  Sioania  of  the 
dictator  Sulbi,  they  were  classed  with  sicaiii,  and 
punished  with  deiUh,  and  this  law  continned  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paulns,  v.  23  ;  Dig. 
48.  tit  19.  S.28.  §  15;  8en.«bC&m.iL  I,  EpUL 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  Graatatom  were  another 
kind  of  robbers,  who  robbed  people  in  the  streets 
or  roads.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  those  robbers,  who  did  not  carry  arms, 
and  who  followed  their  trade  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  dassed  with  the  sicarii  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia  ;  and  if  they  used  arms  or  were  united 
with  others  in  committing  the  robbery,  they  were 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  lationes  (Cic  <U 
Fato^  15  ;  Suet  OcL  32  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a.  28. 
§  1 0).  Comp.  Rein,  Das  CrinSaakedU  dor  RSmgr^ 
pp.424— 426. 

LATRU'NCULI  (ycwtroly  iM<»\  dnuights. 
The  invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedea  (Abacus, 
§  5).  The  game  is  eertainly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amusing 
themselves  with  it  (Od,  I  107.)  Others  ascribed 
the  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theath  (Plat 
Phaedr,  p.  274  d.)  ;  and  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  are  of  fiir  higher  antiquity  than  any 
Grecian  monuments,  not  nnfrequently  fepieaent 
persons  employed  in  this  recreatiaD.  The  paint- 
ing, from  which  the  aooompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  presored  in  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made 
about  1700  yean  B.a  It  is  remaxkabLs  that  a 
man  is  here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas 
not  only  in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  bnt  also  on 
Greek  painted  vases,  we  commonly  observe  two 
perwns  playing  together.     For  this  puipoae  there 


were  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  being  black,  the 
other  white  or  red.  Being  intended  to  represent 
a  miniature  combat  between  two  armies,  they  were 
called  soldiers  {miUiM^  Ovid.7Wi^.  ii.  477),  foes 
{hottn\  and  marauders  (/ioftnofies,  dim.  labrmadi^ 
Ovid.  ArL  Amat,  ii.  208,  iiL  357  ;  Mart  xiv. 
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30 ;  Sen.  Epitt  107) ;  alto  Calculi,  became 
BtoMS  were  often  employed  for  the  pnipoee.  (GelL 
ziv.  1.)  Sometiiiiea  they  were  made  of  metal  or 
iToij,  glaat  or  earthenwara,  and  they  wen  vari- 
•us  and  ofken  fiuiciM  in  their  jforms.  The  object 
of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  adversary'^ 
men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which  case  he 
was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
iL  ce*;  Mart  xi^.  17),  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alU' 
yatma  (Sen.  EpitL  118).  Some  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  be  mored  in  a  cortain  direction  (on^Ms), 
and  were  therefore  called  ordimarii;  othefa  might 
be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  tx^  (Isid. 
Orig.  xriii.  67) ;  in  this  respect  the  game  resem- 
bled chess,  which  is  certainly  a  game  of  great 
antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  UAula  latrtmadaria  {EipuL 
118).  The  spaces  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  wne  called  moiM^rae.  (Martvii  71.)  The 
nbacns,  represented  at  page  1,  is  crossed  by  five 
lines.  As  five  men  were  ulowed  on  each  side,  we 
may  suppose  one  player  to  axiange  his  five  men  on 
the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  abacus,  and  the  other 
to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same  lines  at  the  top, 
and  we  shall  have  them  disposed  according  to  the 
accounts  of  ancient  writers  {J^ymoL  Mag,  s.  o. 
Utiraoi :  PoII»z«  ix.  97 :  Eustath,  in  Horn,  L  e.\ 
who  say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
Upit  ypatifiii.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Oreeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  played  was  called  daodedm 
teripta.  (fik.de Oral.  150  ;  QuintiLxL  2  ;  Ovid, 
Art.  AnuxL  iii.  363.)  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doabt  that  the  latrunculi  were  arranged  and  played 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Sg3rpt  and  other  Oriental  countries.  (Nie* 
buhr,  AsMMO&r.  naek  ArabiM^  voL  L  p.  1 72.) 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  (mly,  when 
the  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (Tzssbrab,  icu€oi)  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in  back- 
gamuMm  or  tric-trac.  (Ter.  AUelph.  iv.  7>  23  ; 
Isid.  Orig.  zviii.  60  ;  Brunck,  An.  iii.  60  ;  Becker, 
Galimt^  voL  ii  p.  228,  &&)  [J.  Y.] 

LATUS  CLAVUS.    [Clavus  Latus.] 

LAUDATIO  FUNEBRIS.  [FoNua,p.559a.] 

LAURENTA'LIAu    [Larxntalll] 

LAU'TIA.     [LnoATUS.] 

LAUTU'MIAE,  LAUTO'MIAE,  LATO'- 
MLAE,  or  LATU'MIAE  (XiBvroidai  or  Xaxofjdai^ 
Lat  Lapieidimt«\  are  lit^nlly  places  where  stones 
are  cut,  or  quarries ;  and  in  tnis  sense  the  word 
A«rro/uai  was  used  by  the  Sicilian  OreeksL  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  ad  do.  e.  Verr.  iL  1.  p.  161,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
compare  Diodor.  Si&  zi  25  ;  Plant.  Poemd,  iv.  2. 
6,  Cb^  iii.  5.  65  ;  Festus,  s. «.  Latumiae.)  In 
particular,  however,  the  name  lautumiae  was  given 
to  the  public  prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  part  ci  the  town 
which  was  called  Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  (Aelian.  V.  H.  xii.  44  ;  Cic 
t.  Verr.  v.  55.)  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly 
seen  it  himself,  describes  it  (e.  Verr.  v.  27)  as  an 
immense  and  magnificent  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  Qrxantfc  It  was  eat  to  an  immense  depth  into 
the  solid  roek«  so  thnt  nothing  could  be  imagined 
to  he  a  safer  or  stronger  pris<m  than  this,  though  it 
had  no  rool^  and  thus  left  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  ajghts.    (Compare  Thucyd.  vii  87.)     The 
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whole  was  a  stadium  in  length,  andtwo  plethn  in 
width.  (Aelian.  L  e.)  It  was  not  only  used  as  a 
prison  fw  Syracusan  criminals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  had  their  criminals  often  removed  to  it 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautnmine.  [Caxcbh.]  [U  S.] 

LECTI'CA  (icKint,  K\iyi9iov^  or  c^pcior)  was  a 
kind  of  coach  or  litter,  in  which  persona,  in  a  Ijinj 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  fimebris,  lecticula,  lectns  funebris, 
feretmm  m*  capulumX  in  which  the  dead  were  car. 
ried  to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  aawmg 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  firom  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [FONua,  p.  559  a.]  The 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was 
co^red  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  purple  and 
gold.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  34  ;  compere  Dionys.  Ant» 
Ram.  iv.  76 ;  Com.  Nepos,  AtL22.%2;  Tacit. 
HiaL  iii.  67.)  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  public  servants  (ledioarU)  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave 
without  any  expense  to  the  fiunily  to  whom  the 
deceased  bdonged.  (Novell  43  and  59.)  Repre- 
sentations of  lecticae  funebres  have  been  found  on 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  one  taken  from  the  tombstone  of 
M.  Antonius  Antius  Lupus. 


(Compare  Lipsius,  EleeL  i  19  ;  Schefier,  De  Re 
Vekiatlari,  ii.  5.  p.  89  ;  Gruter,  Intcripl.  p.  954. 
8  ;  Bottiger,  Sabine^  vol.  il  p.  200  ;  Agyafidva, 
Wmdena^en  durok  Pompeii.) 

Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  pro- 
bably diifer^  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica 
fimebris.  (Liv.  iL  36  ;  AureL  Vict  De  Vir,  lU.  e. 
34.)  We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  42  {  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  2  ; 
L  7;  Sueton.  ^1^.91.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  fi>r  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  long  been  fiimiliar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  (icXinj  or  ^ope7o9\  which  was  in- 
troduced among  them  fixnn  Asia,  and  which  was 
more  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply 
an  actual  want  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress 
and  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consist- 
ing of  the  skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  conch 
and  resting  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lec- 
tica were  covered  with  curtnuis  (alKuini).    It  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  chiefly  uaed  by  women  (Said. 
».  r,  ^opuor\  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
in  ill  health.  (Anacr.  e^  Athen.  xii.  p.  533,  &e. ; 
Plat  PerioL  27  ;  Lysias,  De  Vufn.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andodd.  DeMytL  d.  SO  ;  Plut  JE^iniMR.  14.)  IC 
a  man  without  any  pnysical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  leeiica,  he  drew  upon  himaelf  the  censure  of  his 
countrymen  ai  a  person  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinaith.  «.  Demoith,  p.  29.)  But  in  the*  time 
iubteqnent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  only  more  g«>neraUy  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut  AnU.  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  car- 
ried their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  ^opta^poi  (Diog.  Laert.  ▼.  4.  §  73),  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
Epui.  Saturn,  28  ;  Somn.  $,  Gall,  10  ;  C>n.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  d^nft/«s,  it  pu71,&c.)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only 
very  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itseld  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (z.  3).  From 
this  pnssage  it  seems  evident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  fimcbris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic. 
PkiUp,  iL  46  ;  Plat  Oie.  48  ;  Dion  Cass.  ziviL  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Martial  (zl 
98) :  leetiea  ttOa  pells  xtdoque.  It  had  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  expanded 
over  It  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  cortains  (iWia,  jpiagae^  or 
plagulae  ;  compare  Senec  Suae,  i.  6  ;  Suet  Tit  1 0). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  sufficient  protection  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  lecticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {hpU 
epeadaris),  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  antrum  dausttm  Uttu  speeidairibut,  (Com- 
pare Juv.  iii.  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic  PkU,  iL  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
a.  a.  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  np.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persona,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (^eottoiwn)  by  means 
of  poles  {aneres)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  CaUg,  58  ;  Juv.  vil  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23.  9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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aaseres  rested  on  the  shoalders  of  the  leeticarii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  roand  the  nedcs  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulden,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  thought  (Senec  EpuL 
80.  110;  Tertull.  ad  Uror.  L  4;  Oem.  Alex. 
Paedag,  iii.  4  ;  Juv.  iii.  240,  ix.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called 
eueeoUare  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxv.  10  ;  Sneton.  OamL 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  meooUari  (Sneton.  OAo.  6). 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
leeticarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  thoso 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  leeticarii  employed  in  cany- 
ing  one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  siae,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  SaL  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  varied  ftmak 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  eight  persons.  (Juv.  i.  64  ;  Mart  iL  81,  vL  77  ; 
Cic  e,  Verr.  v.  11,  a<f  QuwL  ii.  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  leeticarii 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  iv.  12)  ;  and  ibr  this  purpose  they 

generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
andsome  men,  and  had  them  always  w^l  dressed. 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  leeticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave 
called  anteambnlo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it  (Martial,  iiL  46  ;  PUn.  JS^ml.  iii  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  OaUus^  i.  p.  213,  &c) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  darinv  the  Utter  period  of 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, tnough  they  were  chiefly  used  in  jouroeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  IviL  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  da]^  of  the  year.  (Soeton. 
Caet,  43.) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to  his  especial  fiivourites.  (Suet  Oaml.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  reqnisice 
number  of  leeticarii.  The  emperor  Domitian,  how- 
ever, forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Suet 
Domit,  8.)  Enterprising  indiridnals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  {<x>rpu9  leeiioariormm\  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
{eastra  lectieariorum)  in  the  regio  tnmsdberina^ 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire  (Victor,  2>s  BeffUmSK 
Urb,  Rom,  in  Oraevu  Thesanr.  iii.  ow  49  ;  Martial, 
iiL  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  orders  or 
frvedmen.  (Compare  Grater,  ItueripL  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable,  i.  e.  they  were  constructed  io 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
fiistened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  ftom  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminntrve  )ee- 
ticola,  was  also  iometiniei  applied  to  a  kind  of 
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•ofa,  which  was  not  moved  oat  of  the  house. 
On  it  the  RonuBU  frequently  reclined  for  the  par» 
poee  of  reading  or  writing,  for  the  anciento  when 
writing  seldom  aat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally 
reclined  on  a  couch  ;  in  this  posture  thej  raiwd 
one  knee,  and  upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
or  tablet  on  which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopha  was  called  lecticula  lucnbra- 
toria  (Suet  Anff,  78),  or  more  commonly  lectulus. 
(Plin.  BpuL  r.  5  ;  Ovid,  THiT.  1 11.  38  ;  compare 
Abtorph,  De  LtetieU  Vetentm  IHairiba,  Amstei^ 
dam,  1704.)  [L.  &J 

LBCTICA'RIL    [Lictica.] 

LECTISTE'RN  I UM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
nature  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occa- 
sion of  extnordinaiy  solemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and 
▼iandi  before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony 
was  called  a  IsdiMlmmum,  Three  specimens  of 
the  couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the 
Olyptotek  at  Munich*  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  This  beautiful  ptd- 
vmar  (Sneton.  JuL  7$  ;  Com.  Nep.  TVmoeA.  2)  is 
wrought  altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  some- 
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what  more  than  two  feet  in  height  At  the 
Epubim  JiMrii^  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
atcrnium  at  Rome,  and  which  was  celebmted  in  the 
Capitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  were  seated  on  chairs  by  his  side  ;  and 
this  distinction  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  sat  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  il  1. 
§  2.)  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  later 
period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were  represented 
in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of  them,  vi«. 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  Bartoll  {Lue,  Ant  il  34.)  Liyy  (v.  13) 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  splendid  lectistemium, 
which  he  asserts  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
practice.  [J.  Y.] 

LECTUS  (A^xoJ,  tKltrti,  t M),  a  bed.  In  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (rpftrit  X^x^  /^  iii.  448  ;  compare 
Odjfu,  xxiil  219,  ^c).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  x^o^v'  and  MrY*»  (Cklyts.  xix.  387) ; 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak, 
aometsmes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
worn  by  men  over  their  x*^^i  <u>d  ^"^b  sometimes 
•pread  over  a  chair  to  render  the  seat  soft.    That 


these  x^A^*^  served  as  blankets  for  persons  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Odyn.  xiv.  488,  500,  504, 
513,  529,  XX.  4.  The  M7ca,  on  the  other  band, 
were  probably  a  softer  and  more  costly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefiy  by  persons  of 
high  rank.  They  were,  like  the  x^^*^  some- 
times used  to  cover  the  seat  of  chairs  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  {Odyaa,  x.  352.)  To  render 
this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  diia^ireeablo,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it  (Odjft$.  xiii 
78.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  p4iyut  were 
pillows  or  bolsters ;  Imt  this  oninion  seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  ciicnmstanoe  tJiat,  in  OdEyia.  vi. 
38,  they  are  described  as  being  washed  without 
anythii^  being  said  as  to  any  operation  which 
would  have  necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  re- 
specting the  jHyeo,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows 
or  bolsters  being  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedstead  (A^X^s,  A^rrpoy,  S^/akiot)  of  nenons  of 
high  rank  was  covered  with  skins  (ic*«a)  upon 
which  the  ^4yra  were  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
sheets  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  x^o^  lastly, 
served  as  a  cover  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  (Orfyss. 
iv.  296,  &a  ;  //.  xxiv.  643,  &c  ;  ix.  660,  &c) 
Poor  persons  slept  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs 
spread  on  the  ground.  {Odyat,  xiv.  519  ;  xx.  139, 
&C. ;  XL  188,  &C. ;  compare  Nitzsch,  car  Oefyss. 
vol  i.  p.  2 1 0.)  These  simple  beds,  to  which  Portly 
after  the  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  was 
added,  oontinued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
amcmg  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
thtf  orator  Lycnigus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (jcMior)  and  a  pillow.  (Pint  ViL 
Deo,  Orat,  Lyomg,  p.  842.  c)  But  the  complete 
bed  («^)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times, 
ffenerally  consisted  of  the  following  parts :  nhJarn^ 
Mroroc,  Tu^sZor  or  ta^i^aKw^  irpowK€(pdk(io¥,  and 
orpAfuera. 

The  H/Jifii  is  ptoperiy  speakug  onlv  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consist^  only  of  poets 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feet 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (iwdic/av. 
rpop  or  4wuc\tKrpo¥)  to  support  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent its  falling  out  Sometimes  the  i^ixXx^pow 
tvns  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollux,  x.  34,  vL  9.)  Sometimes,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  the  board,  so  that  in  this  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-called  French  bed- 
stead. The  KXiirn  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  for  in 
some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  ooating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortoiseshell,  but  sometimes  had 
silver  feet  (Pollux,  L  «. ;  Aelian,  F.  /T.  xil  29  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p^  255.) 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  {T6voi^ 
Mropot,  K€ipla)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
{ityi^dKoVy  rvXuov^  KOiv&s  or  rhKri)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  ^9.  814,  with  the  Schol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wool, 
len  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  with 
which  it  was  filled  {rh  iftS9?ik6fuwvr,  irXtipwfui^ 
or  yvd^aXow)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weedk  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
fwlxKiyrpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (w^e^irf^dAcio^) 
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to  tupwrt  the  hMul ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictam 
two  other  aquare  pillows  are  acen,  which  wen  in- 
tended to  support  the  back.  The  ooTei*  ef  audi 
pillows  are  striped  in  several  pictorea  on  aoctent 
tasea  (see  iSie  woodeat  under  STMFoatVM),  and 
were  therefore  probably  of  Tariona  colourt.  They 
were  nndoobtedly  filled  with  the  lanie  mfttarials 
as  the  beds  and  mattieases^ 

The  bed-coTers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  coanterpanea,  were  called  by  a  Tariety  of  naffleS) 
such  as  wtpurrpAfUBrOf  ^wwrrpd^fMOfra^  htiikiifrnfu^ 

iri8cr,4«iAoSdiri5ff,  (wrriStt,  Xfnfr(fravToi,n(v9rcr 
or  iifjiiptTAinrr^s.  The  common  name,  faowerer,  was 
erp^ifiara.  They  wem  genecally  made  of  cloth, 
irhicii  was  rery  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one 
or  on  both  sides.  (Pollux,  vi.  9.)  It  Im  not 
alwnys  easy  to  distinffitiBh  whether  the  ancieota, 
when  spenktng  of  ka/mu,  mean  beds  in  onr  sense 
of  the  word,  er  the  oouehea  oo  whieh  they  Uy  at 
meal  times.  We  consequentlT  do  not  knew  whe- 
ther the  descriptire  epithets  of  k Aimi,  ennmecsted 
by  Pollaz,  beloi^  to  beds  or  to  conches.  Bat  this 
matters  little,  «s  there  was  ecaioely  any  difference 
between  the  beds  of  the  ancients  and  their  oeuches, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  being  made  for 
appearance  as  well  as  for  comfort,  were,  on  the 
whole,  imdonbtedly  more  splendid  and  costly  than 
the  former.  Oonsidering,  howeyflt,  that  bedsteads 
were  often  made  of  the  most  oostly  nuteiihli^  we 
may  reasonably  inier  that  the  ooverings  and  dher 
ornaments  ef  beds  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
eonohes.  Notwithstanding  the  splendbur  and  com- 
fort of  many  Greek  beds,  the  Asiatics,  whb  have 
at  all  times  excelled  the  Europeans  in  these  kinds 
of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.  (Athen*  ii. 
p.  48  ;  Plut.  Pdop,  80.)  The  plaees  most  eele- 
brated  for  the  manufocture  of  splendid  bed-covers 
Were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and  (Jarthageu  (Aristoph. 
Ram.  410,  542,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Lyiiatr.  732  ; 
Cic  &  Verr,  L  34  ;  Athea.  i.  mn  27,  28.)  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Greeki^  thougn  they  wore  night- 
gowns, did  not  simply  oover  themselves  with  the 
wrpwfmrmf  but  wiapt  themaelves  up  in  them*  Less 
wealthy  pemons  continued,  aoowding  to  the  ancient 
custom,  to  use  skins  of  riieep  and  other  animaJs, 
espedally  m  winter,  as  blankets.  (Polliix,  s.  123 ; 
Aristoph.  Nub.  10.) 

The  bedsteads  of  the  poorar  classes  are  de- 
signated by  the  names  ffic(juirovf,  itnfdmi%,  and 
K^^vros^  and  an  exaggemtad  description  of  sash 
a  bed  is  given  by  Aristophanes.  {PlmL  540, 
&c  ;  comiMtfe  £^$Utr,  91 6.)  The  words  x^^c^ 
and  x^N**^^<^9  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of 
straw  or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground  (Theocrit. 
iiL  33  t  Plut  Lymrg^  16),  were  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  icAiioi  which  was  gene- 
rally a  high  bedstead.  Xa/M^^m  were  tho  uaoal 
beds  for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor 
eitixeni^  and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere 
mats  made  of  rushes  or  bast  (Pollux,  /.  e.,  and 
vi.  U;  Becker,  ChariklM^  voL  il  pp.  114—122  ; 
Pollux,  X.  c.  7,  6,  Vi.  1.) 

The  beds  ef  the  Romans  (jMi  eMadaTeg)  in  the 
earlier  ptfiods  of  the  republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republia  and  during  the  em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into 
Italy,  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beda  of 
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the  wealthy  Romans  far  anrpaaaed  everything  we 
find  described  in  Greece.  The  hedatead  was  ge- 
nerally rather  high,  so  that  pesaana  entered  Uie 
bed  (aomders,  owwaiere)  by  means  of  feteps  placed 
beside  it  (sooaimMR,  Varro,  dB  Lhg,  Lot  v.  1€8, 
MiUler ;  Ovid.  FmL  vL  349,  &c).  It  was  some- 
times  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of  eoaUy  kinds 
of  wood  «r  veneered  with  torteise-sheU  or  ivery ;  ia 
feet  (JiUera)  were  frequently  of  silver  er  gold. 
(PUn.  xvi  43  ;  Mart  ziL  67  ;  Jar.  xi  94.)  The 
bed  or  mattreaa  (adtita  and  toras )  rested  npen 
girtha  or  strings  {rettf^/atdaa^  imgiu^  or  y9aM») 
which  connected  the  two  Imrisontal  sid^posts  of 
the  bed.  (Cic.  d$  DitK  U.  65  ;  Mart.  t.  62 ; 
Petvon.  97  ;  compare  Herat  Epad.  zii.  Ill ;  Cato, 
de  Re  RutL  c;  10.)  In  beds  destia^d  for  two 
pcnoDS,  the  two  sides  are  distinguished  by  diiinent 
names ;  the  aidea  at  which  persona  entered  was 
open,  and  bore  the  name  otipomdaj  the  ether  side, 
whidi  was  protected  by  a  board,  waa  called  ^rfirtiwi. 
(Isider.  XX.  1 1.  pL  629,  ed.  lindemann.)  The  two 
sides  of  such  a  bed  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
names  ktrus  4aeterior  and  tortu  imlerior^  or  ^mnmAi 
ttientr  and  ^xmda  inieHor  (Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  14* 
82  ;  Sueton.  Cam,  49) ;  and  from  theae  expres- 
sions it  is  not  improbable  Uiat  such  lecti  had  two  beds 
or  mattresses,  one  for  each  person.  Mattresaea  were 
in  the  earlier  times  filled  with  dry  herbs  (Varro, 
/.  e. ;  Ovid.  Fa$i,  i.  200  and  205),  or  straw  (Homt 
.$0^.  iL  3.  117  ;  Mart.  xiv.  160  ;  Senec  De  Fit, 
Bead,  c  25),  and  such  beds  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  poor.  But  in  subsequent  times  wool,  and 
at  a  still  later  period,  feathers  were  used  by  the 
wealthy  for  the  beds  as  well  as  the  pillows.  (Plin. 
H.N,  vui.  48,  X.  22  ;  Plant  Aft/.  Ghr.  iv.  4. 
42 ;  Cic.  7W0.  iii.  19 ;  Mart  xiv.  161  and  159.) 
The  doth  or  ticking  {operimeidmn  or  wco&ienmi), 
with  which  the  beds  or  mattresses  were  covered, 
was  called  toral,  torale,  lintenm,  or  s^gestre.  (Homt 
SaL  iL  4.  84,  BpuU  i  5.  21  ;  Varro,  Le.)  The 
blankets  or  counterpanes  (teste*  ttragtdae^  wtragida^ 
perittromata,  peripetasmaia)  were  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  Romans  of  the  most  costly  description, 
and  generally  of  a  purple  colour  {etrigftda  eomckjiUo 
Unda^  peristromata  eondij/liala,  cooema  tfyxigmla) 
and  embroidered  with  beautiful  fignrea  in  goldL 
Covers  of  this  sort  were  called  peripetasmata 
Attalioa,  because  they  were  said  to  have  been 
first  used  at  the  court  of  Attains.  (Plin.  H.  M 
Lc  ;  Cic.  cVerr.  iv.  12,  26,  PkiUp,  il  27  ;  Mart 
iL  16.)  The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with 
magnificent  casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had 
curtains  to  their  beda  is  not  mentMmed  any- 
where ;  but  as  curtains,  or  rather  a  kind  of  canopy 
(attlaea)^  were  used  m  the  lectus  tridiniaris  (Homt 
Oarm.  iiL  29.  15,  Sat  it  8.  54)  for  the  pmpoee 
of  preventing  the  dust  foiling  upon  the  persons 
lying  on  it.  It  is  not  unprobable  that  the  same  or 
a  similar  contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubi- 
cularia. 

The  leetiu  genkdU  or  advenue  was  the  bridal 
bed  which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whoice  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.  (Herat 
Epist,  LI.  87  ;  Festus,  s.  o.  ;  comp.  DoMua. 
p.  428,  tL.)  It  was  generally  high,  with  steps  by 
Its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifolly  adorned. 
(Gellius,  xvL  9  ;  Lucan.  iL  856 ;  (He.  pro  Cbuid, 
c  5.) 

Respecting  the  lectas  fonebris  see  the  arUdes 
Fun  us  and  Lxctica.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  coaches  used  at  entertammenta,  aiid 
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of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  ie  given 
under  TucLiNZVil.  (Becker,  C7a^Aify  tcL  i  p.  42, 
Ac.)  lh.S,] 

LE'C  YTH  US  (X^icvAof  Xatnall  nmrow-mouthed 
Tend,  the  prindpAl  nae  of  which  was  to  hold  oii, 
for  anointing  after  the  bath,  and  in  the  palaestra. 
It  was  sometimes  of  leather,  but  more  often  of 
cfurthen^wata  Numerous  tenarcotta  Teasels  of 
this  sort  exist,  of  an  oval  shape,  holding  about  a 
pint,  genoaUy  painted  a  plain  dark  brown  or  black, 
bnt  sometimea  a  bright  eoloar,  while  a  few  ex- 
amples are  adoraed  with  beaotifully  eiecuted  punt- 
ings.  Most  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  potteries.  (Horn.  Od.  tl  79  ;  Krause, 
Oynm.  u,  Agcm.  vol.  L  p.  18d,  and  in  Panlyli 
H$ul-Enc9daimdi^  «.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

LEOATIO  LI'BERA.  [Lboatub,  p.  678,  b.] 

LEOA'TUM  is  defined  (Dig.  dO.  a.  116)  to  be 
**  delibatio  hereditatis  qua  testator  ex  eo  quod  uni* 
Tonom  heredis  finret  alicni  quid  eollatnm  velit^ 
This  singular  snceession  presupposes  a  univeml 
sooeessioo*  for  if  there  is  no  heres  ex  testamento 
or  person  loco  heredis,  there  can  be  no  legacy.  A 
Legatum  then  is  a  part  of  the  heveditas  which  a 
testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres  (a6  Asrvds) ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of  that  whole 
(awuwjaja)  whidi  is  diminished  to  the  heres  by 
Boch  gift.  Accordingly  the  pluase  **ab  herede 
legan  **  thw  becomes  intelligible^  (Dig.  80. 
Bu  1 16  ;  "  ei  testamento  legal  gnndem  pecuniam  a 
filio,**  CTic  pro  Chad,  12.)  A  legatee  could  not 
be  chaiged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy  out  of 
-what  was  giToi  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which  was 
thus  expremed,  **  A  k^tario  Icgari  non  potest*^ 
A  lemtum  was  something  given  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  and  thoefore  could  only  be  given  in 
civilia  verba,  and  in  Latin.     [Tbstakbntuic.] 

The  word  **  Lesatum,^  frras  the  verb  Uao^  con* 
tains  the  same  Mement  as  Lex.  L^o  has  the 
sonse  of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in 
the  phiaae  **  legatum  ncgotium  **  (Plant  Com,  i  1. 
12)  ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ex- 
press  genenJly  a  testator*s  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty (a^  Ugaamtt  ^^)*  Ulpian  acoordingly 
explains  the  word  Legatum  by  releiring  to  its 
etymology,  and  likening  a  Legatum  to  a  Lex  pro- 
perly so  called.  *^  A  Legatum,*^  he  says,  **  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  l«gi»  modo^  that  ii^ 
imperative;  for  those  thinp  which  are  left  |9rs- 
eatmo  modof  are  called  Fideioommissa.^  (Frag. 
tit.  24.)  A  leoatee  was  named  legaUtrim;  those 
to  iriiom  a  thmg  was  given  joinUy  (oon/aarti'ia) 
were  coUegatariL  A  legacy  which  was  legally 
valid  or  good,  was  legattKn  utile;  a  void  legacy  was 
imMiile.  A  legacy  which  was  given  absolutely  or 
unconditionally,  was  said  to  be  given  pure;  one 
which  was  given  conditionally  was  said  to  be  given 
Bii6  eomdUieme.  The  expressbn  pmrtim  IsffeUum,  an 
nneonditicnal  legacy,  also  occurs.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  2. 
a  5.) 

Gains  apdogixes  lor  treating  of  Le^ata  in  that 
part  oi  his  InstitBtional  wotk  in  which  ho  has 
placed  them.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his 
second  book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property 
in  Ree  singnlae,  to  which  dass  legMies  bdoog. 
But  as  the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  mtelligibie 
without  refBrenoe  to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or 
uniTorsal  succession,  he  (daces  the  law  of  legacies 
(iaee  jmrie  materia)  immediately  after  tint  of 
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There  we  four  Civil  ionns  in  which  a  legacy 


could  be  left:  Per  Vindicationem,  Per  Danna- 
tionera,  Binendi  modo^  Per  Praeceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words:  '^Heminem  Stichum  Do,  Lego;**  or  the 
words  might  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee, 
**  Capito,  Sumito,  Sibi  Habeto.**  A  legatum  per 
vindicationem  was  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
legal  means  by  which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right 
to  the  legacy  i^ainst  the  heres  or  any  possesMir, 
which  was  by  a  vindicatio  or  an  Actio  in  rem  ;  twc 
as  soon  as  the  Hereditatis  aditio  had  taken  place, 
the  legatee  had  the  Quiritarian  {etpjmre  QuirUwm) 
ownenhip  of  the  legacy.  The  two  schools  raised 
a  question  as  to  this.  Whether  under  such  eircnm- 
stances,  the  legatee  obtained  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship of  the  thing  before  he  had  consented  to  take 
it.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani  who  contended 
for  such  consent,  was  confirmed  by  a  C<mstitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (Gains,  ii.  195).  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  Per  Vuidicationem, 
that  those  thmgs  only  could  be  so  given,  in  which 
the  testator  had  Quiritarian  owneruiip:  and  it  was 
also  necessary  that  ho  should  have  such  owner- 
ship both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  {imUile),  But  tiiere  was  an  exception  in 
respect  of  things  **  quae  pondere,  numero,  men- 
sura  constant,**  as  winc^  oil,  com,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  linnn  of  coin  {peemua  nume' 
mto),  in  reoard  to  which  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
testator  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  a  senatusconsnltum  of  the 
time  of  Neio,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  testator  left 
a  thing  as  a  li^gaoy,  which  had  never  been  his,  the 
legacy  should  be  equally  good  as  if  it  had  been 
left  in  the  form  most  advantageous  to  the  legatee 
(optimo  jitre\  which  form  vras  the  Legatum  per 
damnationem.  But  if  a  testator  gave  a  thing  of  his 
own  by  a  testament,  which  he  af^rwards  alienated, 
it  was  the  best  opinion  that  the  legacy  was  inutile 
by  the  Jus  Civile^  and  that  the  Senatusconsultum 
did  not  make  it  good.  If  the  same  thing  was 
given  to  mors  than  one  person  either  jomtly  (cm- 
jimetim)  so  as  to  make  them  coUegatarii,  or  se- 
verally {di^pmctim\,  each  took  an  equal  share.  A 
legatum  was  given  eoi^mietim  thus :  ^  Titio  et  Seio 
hominem  Stichum  do,  lego;**  di^jmtetim^  thus: 
^  Titio  hominem  Stichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  enndem 
hominem  do,  lego.**  If  one  oollegatarius  failed  to 
take,  his  portion  went  to  the  othera  In  the  case 
of  a  conditional  legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the 
schools  were  divided  in  opinion:  the  Ssbiniani 
said  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  heres  during 
the  pendency  of  the  condition ;  the  Proculiani  said 
that  it  was  **  res  nullius.** 

The  form  of  the  Per  damnationem  was  this: 
Heres  mens  Stichum  servnm  meum  dare  ^iammit 
esto ;  but  the  word  Date  was  equally  efiectivc;  A 
thing  which  belonged  to  another  (fJiemit  ree)  could 
be  &US  left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure 
the  thing  fer  the  legatee  or  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  it  A  thinff  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
will  might  be  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  pro- 
duce of  a  female  skve  (oaoaOa).  The  legatee  did 
not  acquire  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy 
by  virtue  of  the  hereditatis  aditio:  the  thing  still 
remained  the  property  of  the  heres,  but  the  effect 
of  the  legatum  was  to  estabUA  an  obligatio  be- 
tween the  heres  and  the  legatee,  who  Muld  mm 
for  it  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a  thing 
Biancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the  Quiri* 
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tarim  ownenhip  of  it  by  Moncipatio  or  In  Jure 
ceasio  from  the  neret :  if  it  wm  merely  deliveradi 
the  legatarioB  only  aoquired  the  complete  owner- 
ship (jD/!0fNiiii  jua)  by  nsucapion.  If  the  siune 
thing  waa  left  to  two  or  more  oott^wM^rm,  each 
had  an  equal  share  ;  if  tlujjunUim^  Uie  heret  was 
bound  to  give  the  thing  to  one  and  its  value  to  the 
test  In  the  case  of  a  gift  coi^ipmoHm  the  share  of 
the  legatee  who  failed  to  tiJce  belonged  to  the 
hereditas ;  but  the  Lex  Papia  made  it  cadueom, 
and  gare  it  first  to  a  collegatarius  who  had 
children,  then  to  the  heredes  who  had  children, 
and  then  to  the  other  lesatees  who  had  children 
{legaiarii),  a  privilege  which  Juvenal  alludes  to 
{SUm  caducum^  ix.  88). 

The  Legatnm  Sinendi  modo  was  thus  gi^on : 
**  Heres  mens  damnas  esto  sinere  Lueinm  Titium 
hominem  Stichum  sumere  libique  habere  ;**  by 
which  ibra  a  testator  could  give  either  his  own 
proper^  or  that  which  was  the  property  of  his 
neres  at  the  time  of  the  death.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  legatum  per  damnationem,  the  legatee  prosecuted 
his  claim  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  It  was 
doubted  whether  the  heres  was  bound  to  transfer 
the  property,  in  the  case  of  a  res  roancipi,  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  w,  in  the  case  of  a  thing 
nee  maneipi,  by  tmditio  or  deliveiy,  for  the  words 
of  the  gift  are  **  permit  him  to  take.**  If  the  same 
thing  was  left  to  several  oonjnnctim,  they  took  it 
in  common,  bat  without  any  jus  accrescendi  if  one 
of  them  failed  to  take.  It  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
question  (in  the  time  of  Oaius),  whether,  if  the 
same  thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally 
{di^uiteUm\  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the 
heres  was  released  from  all  further  claim,  when 
either  of  them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
with  his  permission. 

The  liCgntum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this 
manner:  **  Lucius  Titius  hominem  Stichum  Pne- 
.cipito  ;  ^  ^ere  ^  praecipito,**  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sabiniani,  is  the  same  as  **  praecipuum  sumito,**  or 
**  take  firat.**  The  Sabiniani  accordingly  were  of 
opinion  that  a  legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to 
one  who  was  also  made  a  heres  ;  but  a  Senatus- 
consultum  Neronianum  made  the  legacy  good,  even 
if  it  was  thus  left  to  an  eztiancus,  that  is,  to  an- 
other than  the  heres,  provided  the  legatee  waa  a 
person  to  whom  a  legacy  oould-  be  left  in  any  of 
the  three  other  modes.  For  the  Senatnsoonsultum 
made  those  legacies  valid  which  were  not  valid  by 
the  Jus  Civile  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  gift 
{imrltoruiK  vitio)f  but  not  those  legacies  which 
were  invalid  on  account  -of  the  incapacity  of  the 
legatee  (viiio  per9onae\  which  was  the  case  with  a 
percgrinns.  The  Sabiniani  also  maintained  that  a 
man  could  leave  in  this  manner  only  what  was  his 
own,  for  the  only  way  m  which  the  legatee  could 
enforce  his  right  was  by  a  judicium  familiae  ercis- 
aindae,  in  which  judicium  it  was  necessary  that 
tile  judex  should  adjudicate  that  which  was  given 
piY  praeeeptiotiem,  and  he  could  adjudicate  on 
nothing  else  than  the  res  hereditaria.  But  the 
same  senatuseonsultum  made  a  legacy  valid,  which 
was  given  in  this  form,  even  if  the  thing  did  not 
belong  to  the  testator.  The  Proculiani  contended 
that  a  legacy  could  be  given  to  an  extraneus  per 
praeceptionem  ;  and  further  that  if  the  thing  was 
the  testatorls  ex  jure  Quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for 
{vimdieari)  by  the  legatee,  whether  he  was  a  heres 
or  not  (esrfroiMtw)  ;  if  it  was  the  testator^s  in  bonis, 
it  was  a  utile  legatum  to  the  extraneus  by  the 
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•enatnacansnltimi ;  and  the  heres,  if  he  was  the 
legatee,  oould  obtain  it  in  a  judicivm  fiuniliae  er- 
ciscundae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in 
either  way,  still  the  l^gatom  was  made  utile  both 
to  the  heres  and  the  extnmeos  by  the  semtos- 
consttltum.  If  (he  same  thing  was  thus  left  to 
mons  than  one  either  dujumetim  or  eo^Jmuttm^ 
each  had  only  his  share*  In  all  the  three  ferms, 
except  the  per  damnationem,  only  Things  and 
Jura  in  re  could  be  the  objects  of  Icgata :  but  by 
the  per  damnationem  any  Uiing  oonld  be  made  the 
object  of  a  legatum  which  eould  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  an  obligatia 

By  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  {erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripii  heiedes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was  of  coone  aa  intestat^. 
The  first  legislative  measure  cm  this  subject  was 
the  Lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did 
not  allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis 
causa  or  as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses 
to  one  person,  certain  kinsfolk  excepted.  (Gains, 
iii  225 ;  Ulp.  IVag.  I  2,  xxviii.  7.)  But  this 
measure  was  a  fiulure,  for  it  did  not  prevoit 
a  man  from  giving  as  many  several  thounads  to 
as  many  persons  as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting 
his  estate.  The  Lex  Voconia  (b.  a  169)  after- 
wards enacted  that  no  person  should  take  by  way 
of  lemcy  or  d<matio  mortis  causa  more  than  the 
heredes  (severally,  as  it  seems) ;  but  this  lex 
was  ineffectual,  for  by  the  testator  distributing 
his  property  among  numerous  legatees,  the  heres 
might  have  so  smail  a  portion  as  not  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  attached  to 
the  hereditas.  (Oaius,  ii.  26 ;  Cic.  m  V^rr.  I 
43.)  The  Lex  FVdcidia  (&  a  40)  at  hnt  took 
away  all  means  of  evasion  by  declaring  that  a  tes- 
tator should  not  give  more  than  three -fourths  in 
legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  secured  to  the 
heres  ;  and  **  this  law,*^  says  Gains,  **  is  now  in 
force.**  The  Senatuseonsultum  P^gasianumext^ided 
the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideioommissa  [Fidkioov- 
Missuac]  ;  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  fideicommissa,  when  there  was  an 
intestacy.  (Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  18.)  The  Lex  Fal- 
cidia  applied  to  the  wills  of  penons  who  died  in 
captivity  (ajpud  Ao«tes),  for  a  jvevioiu  Lex  Cor- 
nelia had  given  to  the  wills  of  such  poaons  the 
same  force  as  if  they  had  died  cms  (m  donate^ 
Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  1). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void,  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  eiBcaqr  frtim  such  institu- 
tion ;  tha«  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  fonn  the 
gift  was  given  aftor  the  death  of  the  beres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  his  death  ;  it  was 
also  inutile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gains,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reascm  {pretwtu 
fXfUo).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  tbe  way  of 
a  penalty  (  poenae  nomi9Ui\  that  ik,  for  the  purpose 
of  coinpelling  the  heres  to  do  or  restraining  him 
from  doing  any  particular  act.  but  Justinian  made 
all  such  legata  good,  except  those  which  were  im- 
possible, or  forbidden  by  law  or  against  boni 
mores  (probrosa)  (Inst  2.  tit  2.  s  36).  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  an  uncertain  penon  (swierto 
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pfinoma).  The  notion  of  un  uncertam  penon  wns 
not  of  A  penon  wlio  ooald  never  be  aacertoined, 
far  in  seTual  of  the  inttancee  mentioned  by  Oains, 
the  penon  or  persons  would  easily  be  ascertained 
(for  instance  ^  qui  pest  testamentom  eonsnles  de- 
signati  enint  **)  ;  bat  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty 
was  xeferred  to  the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  making  his  testament.  Aocordinriy  the 
penooa  was  not  considered  inoerta,  where  he  was 
one  of  a  certain  dass,  snch  as  oognati,  though  the 
individual  of  the  class  might  be  uncertain  till  the 
event  happened  which  was  to  deteimine  who  out 
of  the  dass  was  intended  by  the  testator.  Such  a 
form  of  bequest  was  called  a  certa  deraonstratio 
incertae  penonae.  (Oaius,  ii.  238.)  A  legatarius 
most  have  the  testament!  fisctio,  and  be  under  no 
legal  incapacity.  A  legatnr  could  not  be  left  to  a 
postumus  alienns,  nor  could  such  a  person  be  a 
heres  institutos,  for  he  was  an  incerta  penona.  It 
has  been  explained  who  is  a  postumus  [Hbrbs,  pw 
601,  a]  :  a  postumus  alienus  is  one  who  when  bom 
cannot  be  among  the  sni  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  oonld  be 
legally  {rede)  left  to  a  person,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  anothtf  penon  who  was  made  heres  by 
the  same  will.  T^  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a 
Imcy  could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  conditione. 
(Gains,  ii.  244.)  But  if  a  penon  who  was  in  the 
power  of  another  was  made  heres,  a  levacy  might 
be  left  (ab  eo  Ayort)  to  the  penon  in  whose  power 
he  was ;  for  if  sndi  latter  penon  became  heres 
thereby  (per  saon),  the  legacy  was  eztingnished, 
becaose  a  man  cannot  owe  a  thing  to  himself ;  but 
if  the  son  was  emandpated,  or  the  slave  was  ma- 
numitted cr  tnnsferred  to  another,  and  so  the  son 
became  heres,  or  so  the  slave  niade  another  perwn 
heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to  the  fother  or  rormer 
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Not  only  Res  singulae  could  be  given  as  a 
legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  univenitas  of  thmgs 
{mmwermumm  remm)  could  be  so  given  ;  thus 
the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a  half  or 
any  other  part  of  the  henditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitia  (Cic  ds  Leg,  ii.  20,  jiro 
OiacM.  4  ;  Ulpk  Frag,  tit.  24.  s.  25.)  By  the  jus 
dvile  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  a  usnanructus  of 
those  things  which  were  capable  of  being  used  and 
enjoyed  without  detriment  to  the  things.  By  a 
senatnsconsdtum  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the 
Snum»  of  those  thinn  which  were  consumed  in 
the  use,  as  money,  wme,  oil,  wheat,  but  the  lega- 
tarius had  to  give  security  for  the  restontion  of 
the  same  quantity  or  the  lame  value,  when  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical 
meaning  of  aftastut,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which 
are  ooDsomed  in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  usus- 
frnctos  by  Cicero  (7bp.  3 ;  UAtr  <ku  aiter  de$ 
qmati-mm^hielui^  von  Puchta,  Rkeim$eke»  Mut. 
iil  PL  82,  and  Puchta,  liutiL  ii  §  255). 

A  lejpM7  might  be  transferred  to  another  per- 
son, or  taken  away  (admn)  by  anothw  will  or 
oodidlli  confirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be 
taken  away  by  erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will 
Such  a  revocation  of  legacies  (ademptio  Ugatomm) 
seems  to  have  been  only  effected  in  the  way  men* 
tioned.  The  expression  ademption  of  legades  in 
English  law  has  a  different  meaning,  and  m  the 
case  of  a  specific  thing  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
extinction  o(  legacies,  which  took  place  if  the  tes- 
tator disposed  of  the  thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  th^ 


legatnm  had  become  his  (^mmi^  difm  UgaH  ostfsiifenrX 
it  passed  to  his  heres  ;  or  to  use  a  phrase  of  Eng- 
lish law,  the  legacy  was  vested.  The  phrase 
**  dies  legati  cedit  **  accordingly  means  **  the  time 
is  come  at  which  the  \egKy  belongs  to  the  l^atee,** 
thouffh  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  it ;  and  **  dies  venit  **  denotes  the 
arrival  of  the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  1 6.  s.  21 3.)  If  the  legacy  was  left  con- 
ditionally there  was  no  vesting  till  the  condition 
wfM  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  ^lacies  which  were 
left  unconditionally  or  firam  a  time  named  (in  diem 
eertmn)  were  vested  from  the  time  of  the  testator*s 
death  ;  but  by  the  Lex  Papia  they  vested  fiwm  the 
time  of  opening  the  wilL  The  legacy  might  vest 
impiediately  tm  the  deadi  of  the  testator  and  yet 
the  testator  might  defer  the  time  of  payment  (Big. 
36.  tit  2.  s.  21.)  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a 
condition  of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  teAsa 
or  ^  he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in 
which  case  the  words  to&ea  and  if  wen  considered 
equivalent,  a  decision  which  has  been  ad<mted  in 
English  kw,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  will  which  gives  the  words  ^when  **  or  **if  ** 
a  different  signification.  (Dig.  36.  tit  2.  si  5,  22  ; 
Hanson  n.  Graham.  6  Ves.  p.  243.) 

(Gains,  ii.  191->245  ;  Ulpi  Fng.  tit  xxiv.  Ac. ; 
Dig.  80—32,  fte. ;  Inst  ii  tit  20--22  ;  Paulus, 
&  R.  iii  tit  &)  [FiDBicoif MiasuM.]     [G.  L.] 

LEGA'TUa  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Legati  or  ambassadon  sent  to  Rome 
by  foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadon  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
generals  mto  the  fidd,  or  the  proconsuls  and  prae- 
ton  into  the  provinces. 

I.  Foreign  leaati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposit  their  name  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch  (QuaetL  Rom,  p.  275,  b.)  expfaiins  as  a 
remnant  of  an  andent  custom ;  for  formerly,  says 
he,  the  quaeston  sent  presents  to  all  lq[ati,  which 
were  called  lautia,  and  if  any  ambassador  was  taken 
ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in  the  care  of  the  quaestors, 
who,  if  he  died,  had  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  burial  from  the  public  treasury.  When  after- 
wards the  number  of  foreign  ambaissadon  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  republic  became  extended,  the 
former  hospitable  cost<»n  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
formality  of  depositing  the  name  with  the  keepen 
of  the  public  treasury.  Previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  dty,  fordgn  ambassadon  seem  to 
have  been  obliged  to  ffive  notice  firom  what  nation 
they  came  and  for  what  purpose ;  for  several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  which  ambassadon  wera 
prohibited*from  entering  the  dty,  especially  in  csm 
of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the  state  from  which 
they  came.  (Liv.  xxx.  21,  xlii  36,  xlv.  22.)  In 
such  cases  the  ambassadon  were  either  not  heard 
at  all,  and  obliged  to  quit  Italy  (Liv.  xlii  36),  or 
an  audience  was  given  to  them  by  the  senate  {mmatme 
legatie  dattnr)  outside  the  city,  in  the  temple  of 
Bellona.  (Liv.  ^e.;  xxx.  21.)  This  was  evidently 
a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadon  were  never- 
theless treated  as  public  guests,  and 'Some  public 
rilla  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  asngned  for 
their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambassa- 
don on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Maainissa  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  or  if  they 
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CUM  from  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  lome  one 
of  the  inferior  magistmteo,  or  a  legataa  of  a  oontul, 
waa  despatched  by  the  leaate  to  reodTo  and  con- 
dnet  them  to  the  city  at  the  expenoe  of  the  re- 
pabli&  When  they  were  introduoed  into  the 
aenate  by  the  praetor  or  conaol,  they  firat  ex- 
plained what  they  had  to  oommuaicate,  and  then 
the  praetor  invited  the  lenatoca  to  put  their  qnea- 
tiona  to  the  ambaaadofs.  (Liv.  xzx.  22.)  The 
manner  in  which  thia  qaestioDing  was  frequently 
earned  on,  especially  when  the  enroya  oame  frqm 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war;  ie> 
sembled  more  the  cross-qnestioning  of  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice^  than  an  inqoiiy  made  with  a 
Tiew  to  gain  a  clear  understandii^  of  what  was 
proposed.  (Liv.  L  e.  with  Gronov%  note.)  The 
whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  inteipreten, 
and  in  the  Latin  langoagew  [iMTaaPKn.]  Vale* 
rius  Maximas  (iL  2.  §  3)  states  that  the  Qreek 
rhetorician  Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first 
foreigner  who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in 
his  own  tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus 
been  examined,  they  wen  requested  to  leave  the 
assembly  of  the  senate^  who  now  began  to  discus 
the  subject  bronght  before  them.  The  resnlt  was 
communicated  to  the  ambassadon  by  the  praetor. 
(Lit.  riii.  1.)  In  some  cases  ambassadors  not  only 
reoeired  rich  presents  on  their  departure,  bnt  were 
at  the  command  of  the  senate  conducted  by  a 
ma^tiate,  and  at  the  paUie  e^ense,  to  the  fron- 
tier cf  Italy,  and  OTon  frirther.  (lAr,  xlr*  14.)  By 
the  Lex  Oabinia  it  was  decreed  that  from  the  first 
of  Pebmary  to  the  first  of  March,  the  aenate  should 
every  day  give  andience  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
(Cic  ad  Qumt.  PraL  n.  U,  12,  ad  Fam.  i  4.) 
There  was  at  Rome,  aa  Varro  (i>e  Lhag*  Lot,  t. 
15$,  MUUer)  expresses  it,  a  place  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  senate-house  oslled  Graeoostasis, 
in  which  foreign  ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  oame,  were 
eonsidered  by  the  Ramans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviobble. 
(Cicw  ft  Verr,  i.  3S ;  Dionys.  HaL  Ant,  Rom,  xi 
25 ;  Tacit  Am,  i  42 ;  Liv.  xxL  10 ;  Dig.  50. 
tit  7.  s.  17.) 

II.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic  a  Vaim,  15)  ;  and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a 
mission  was  considered  a  great  honour  which  was 
oonleired  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  ambassador,  according  to  Dionyshis, 
bad  the  powMS  {4fy)iveia  iral  hinra^iis)  ci  a  magis- 
trate and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest.  If 
a  Roman  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  aa 
ambassador  died  or  was  killed,  his  memoiy  was 
honoured  by  the  republic  with  a  pnbHc*  seprnlchre 
and  a  statue  in  the  Rostra.  (Liv.  iv.  17 ;  Cic 
Philip,  ix.  2.)  The  expenaea  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  eouise,  paid  by  the  re- 
public ;  and  when  he  tmvelled  tlnough  a  province, 
the  provinciala  had  to  supply  him  with  eveiything 
he  wanted. 

III.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the 
iiame  of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their 
expeditions^  and  in  later  times  the  governors  of 
provinees  also.  Legati,  aa  serving  under  the  con- 
suls in  the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along 
with  tile  tribmies  at  a  very  early  period.  <Uv.  ii 
59,  iv.  17.)  These  legati  were  nominated  (lego- 
uuttur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator  under  whom 
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they  served  (Snllast  Jag,  28;  Cic  cbf  AU.  xw,  1 1, 
ad  Fam.  vi  6,  ptv  Lag^  MvmL  19),    bat  the 
JBKtkm  of  the  senate  (iiswIiiiLisiimfaui)  waa  am 
fwamtial  point  without  which  no  one  ce«ld  be 
legally  considered  a  legataa  (Cic  e.  Vutim,  L  c, 
pro  Ste^  14)  ;  and  from  Livy  (xliiL  1  ;  ca^pare 
xlir.  18)  it  appears  that  the  nominalMn  by  the 
magiatiates  (consul,  psaaCor,  or  dictator)  did  not 
take  place  until  they  had  been  aathorbed  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.    The  persons  i^pointed  to 
this  office  were  usually  men  of  gnat  snilitaxy 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  aad  aasast 
their  superior  in  aU  his  undertakiaga,  and  to  act 
in  his  stead  both  in  civil  and  mS&larj'  ttSUn, 
(Vairo,  de  Ling,  Lot,  v.  87,  MQUec)     The  legati 
wore  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  eoosnl  placed 
great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  hia  frioida  er 
relations ;  but  they  had  no  power  independent  of 
the  command  of  their  general.   (Caea.  dn  BdL  CSn. 
ii.l7,iii.51;  Appian,<JfilafllOiaL88.>    Their 
number  varied  according  to  the  gieaf  asa  or  in* 
portanoe  of  the  war,  or  &e  extent  of  the  piovinoe: 
three  is  the  snaaUeat  number  we  know  o^  but 
Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  kaati.  When- 
ever the  oonsuls  were  absent  from  m  Mray,  or 
when  a  proconsul  left  his  provinee,  the  Ifaari  or 
one  of  tMm  took  his  place,  and  then  bad  tte  in- 
signia as  well  as  the  power  of  his  snperior.    He 
was  in  this  case  called  legatns  pre  praetove  (Liv. 
xxix.  9  i  Lydns,  de  Mapatr,  iii.  S ;  Caesi  dn  BdL 
OaiL  L  21X  and  hence  we  sometimes  read  that  a 
man  governed  a  provinee  aa  a  l^atvs  without  any 
mention  being  insde  of  the  prownanl  whooe  viee- 
serent  he  was^    (Sallnst  CfaL  42.)    During  the 
latter  period  of  tiie  republic^  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  pro- 
consul governed  his  provinoe  thiongh  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  or  condacled 
some  other  more  utgent  aflaira. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  empire  [Pbovincxa],  those  of  ike  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
oonsuls  or  praeton,  and  the  fbnner  were  always 
accompanied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  18 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  16.)  The  pro- 
vinoes  of  the  emptor,  who  was  himsdf  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the 
emperor  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  con- 
suls or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senaton.  Theee 
vicegerents  of  tiie  emperer  were  oaUed  l^gaii  Am^ 
gu»ti  pro  prattare,  l^aii  praeioni,  Ugrmti  oofini- 
lares,  or  simply  legad^  and  they,  13te  the  govmncas 
of  the  provindae  p^uli  Romani,  had  one  or  three 
legati  as  their  assistants.  (Stiabo,  iii  pu  852 ;  com- 
pare Dig.  1.  tit  18.  s.  7 ;  Tadt  Ann.  xii  59, 
AgrieoLc7 ;  Spanheim,  da  Umtt  praoBt,  Nmnitm. 
ii.  p.  695,) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senaton  to  obtain  fiosn  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  throi^h  or  tftay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provinaab, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managii^  and  cendoctiiMf 
their  own  personal  affiurs.  There  was  no  Mstramt 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senaton  were  allowed 
to  avail  th^nselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
hi  avy  burden  upon  the  provincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  ttera, 
because  those  who  availed  themaelves  of  it  eo- 
joyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  public  leaatas  or 
ambassador,  vritiiont  having  any  of  his  duties  to 
perf<Mnn.     At  the  time  of  Cicero  the  privilege  of 
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Icgatio  libera  was  abnaed  to  a  vary  great  ezttfiit 
Cicenii  therefore,  in  hia  oonaaUhip  eodeaTauiad  to 
pat  an  end  to  it,  but  ewiny  to  the  oppositien  of  a 
tribone^  he  <Hi]y  aucceeded  in  limhiog  the  tima  of 
its  duatioD  to  one  yew.  (Cic  ib  teg,  iH.  8, 
de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  8»  fNv  ftaeo,  84,  PU(y>.  L  3.) 
Jttlku  Caenr  afterwards  extended  the  time  dnring 
which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of  legatie  libera 
to  fiTO  yean  (Cic.  od  Atk  tw,  n\  uA  this  kw  of 
Caesar  (Lex  Julia)  seema  to  have  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  Toy  lata  period.  (Suet.  TVftsr. 
81 ;  Dig.  59.  tit  7.  k  14.)  [L.  &] 

LEOES.    [Lsx.] 

LE'OIO.    [Exxncrrra.] 

LBOIS  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

LBOIS  AQUl'LIAB  ACTia  [Damni  In- 
juria Actio.] 

LBOITIMA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

LBOITIMA  HEREa)lTAS.    [Hbrsb.] 

LBIPOMARTYRIOU  DIKB  (X«tirofwpr». 
p(o»  Mmr).    [MARrmiA.] 

LEIPONAUTIOU  ORAPHB  (Xcnreyavriev 
Tpof^X  The  indietnient  fcr  desertion  from  the 
fleet  was  prefcsred  befate  the  tribunal  of  the  stra- 
tegi ;  and  the  court  which  under  their  superintend- 
enee  at  fbr  the  trial  of  thia  and  snnikr  military 
ofleneea  was  composed  of  dtisens  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  in  question.  (If  eier,  AU. 
Ptoe,  pp.  108, 1 33.)  The  penaltr  upon  oonriction 
seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  oompleto  dis- 
fhwehisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descendants. 
(Petit.  Leg,  AiL  ppi  401,  €67.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU  ORAPHE  (Xcireorp^ 
ri&y  Tfo^).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for 
desertion  Iran  the  army  and  the  peaaltiea  inflicted 
upon  conviction  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  de- 
sertion from  the  fleet  [LnpoNAuriou  Oraphb], 
and  the  offence  was  sJso  punishable  by  an  eisan- 
geiia,  which,  HeraMua  suggests,  would  be  fre- 
quentiy  adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solidtoos 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  pro- 
curing his  disfranchisement,  aathis  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  judgment  bebg  given  against  the 
defendant,  and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing 
in  pnUic  The  eisaagelia  in  such  case  would  be 
lirefciTcd  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which,  if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be 
attbmitted  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
legal  tribimals.  (Heiald.  Anhnad.  ta  Mmae, 
p.  342.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

LBIPOTAXIOU  ORAPHB  {Kevwre^itv 
Tlpo^).     [AaTRATBiAfi  Qraphx.] 

LEITlt'ROIA  (X€iTovp7<ei,  from  Xe^ow^  Ion. 
K^iirw^  i,  e.  Sit/c^rier,  or,  according  to  others, 
irpvreaft7Bw\  is  the  name  cf  certain  penonal  ser- 
vices which  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Oreek 
republics,  every  citisen,  who  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  had  to  perform  towards  the 
state.  These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
were  connected  with  considerable  expense,  occur 
in  the  history  of  Attica  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the 
Peisistntids  (Arittot  OeeoHom,  n.  5),  and  were 
probablv,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  legidation  of  Solon.  They  were  at  first  a 
natund  consequence  of  the  greater  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  letiurn,  had 
also  to  per  farm  heavier  duties  towards  the  re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenkn  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  originid  character  of  these  litoigies 
became  cnanged,  for  as  every  citisen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  ri^ts  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
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they  wen  smmly  a  lax  upon  property  eoaneeted 
with  petsonal  kbonr  and  exertion  (▼•«s  x^/^i^t 
jral  T^  v^iittn  Xatrwfyeh),  Notwithstanding 
this  ahered  character  of  the  Htorgies,  we  scarcely 
evtt  find  that  compiainta  were  made  by  penons 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the 
oentnoy,  ruined  their  estatea  by  their  ambitious 
exertions,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people.  (Xen,  de  Rep,  Atk  L  13  ;  Deroosth. 
&  Euetgei,  p.  1 155  ;  compare  Lya.  pn  ban,  Ahik 
p.  646  and  657  ;  Isocrat.  de  Big,  15 ;  Aristot 
PeiUL  V.  7.  pi  173,  ed.  Otfttling.)  To  do  no  more 
than  the  law  requited  (&^o<rievo4a«,  Isaens,  de 
ApoUod,  c  38)  was  at  Athena  conaidered  as  a  dis- 
gnica,  and  in  some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian, 
even  when  it  was  net  his  turn,  vreuld  volunteer 
to  pofonn  a  litaigy.  (Demoeth.  e.  Afiiirf.  p.  519, 
566,  d:c. ;  compare  BOckh,  Pitb,  Boim,  of  JOaas, 
p.  448,  ftc,  2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  ordinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  (iyieineKuH  Xsirovp- 
yUu,  DenioBth.  e.  LepL  p.  463),  and  2.  extraordi- 
nary liturgies.  The  former  were  called  encyclic^ 
because  they  recurred  every  year  at  certain  festive 
seasons,  and  comprised  the  x^pin^  y*H"'^'^*VX^ 
XetfiwaiafxUif  ipX^^Hfpia,  and  4eTiWiv,  whiel^ 
are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  [C^onnopa ; 
OvMBfAaiVM  }  LAMPAnnpHoniA  |  Thboria  $ 
HMTiAsm.]  Bvery  Athenian  who  possessed  three 
talents  and  above,  was  subfeet  to  them  (Demeeth. 
e,  Apkob,  p.  833  {  Isaeus,  de  Pgrrh.  kend.  c  80), 
and  they  irere  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tribe  who  posaessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vo- 
lunteered to  undertake  a  litmgy  for  another  per- 
son. But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be 
compelled  to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  al 
a  time  (Demosth.  e.  Lept,  p.  462,  e.  PoMeL  p. 
1209X  '^  ^  v^  IhUI  in  one  year  eerformed  a 
liturgy,  was  free  for  the  next  (ipteanw  3iaAnrdv 
l«ca0Tot  AeirovpTt?,  Demoeth.  e.  Lepi.  p.  459),  so 
that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  fiturgy  only 
every  otiier  year.  Those  whose  turn  it  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were  id- 
ways  appointed  by  their  own  tribe  (Demosth. 
e.  Mid,  pp.  510,  519),  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
^ifMAirral  tAt  fvXAr  (Tittmann,  (Tnacft.  Sleudto, 
pt.  296,  &c),  and  the  tribe  shared  praise  aa  well 
as  blame  with  its  \en-ovpy6t. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kmds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  arehons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans until  after  the  eeaunencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lysiaa,  e.  Dicgeit, 
PL  908 ;  Demostii.  d»  ^gmrnor,  p.  182.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  frmn  litnr|^  (ArcX«£d)  was 
granted  to  penons  for  especial  merits  towards  the 
republic    (Demeeth.  a  Lept  p.  466,  fte.) 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinaiy  litragy  to  which 
the  name  is  properiy  applied,  is  the  trieraichy 
(rptrfpa^U) ;  m  the  earlier  tnnes,  however,  the 
service  in  the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
an  extraordinaiy  liturgy.  [See  Eisphora  and 
TnixRAKcaiA.]  In  later  times,  during  and  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
liturgy  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  perwn,  we 
find  that  in  many  instances  two  persoitt  combined 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  (svrrekeiay. 
Such  was  the  ease  with  the  choreffia  and  dM 
triersrehy.  (Hermann,  PoliL  AM,  §  161.  n.  12 
and  13.) 

Liturgies  in  rrgard  to  the  persons  by  when 
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thej  were  performed  were  alio  divided  into  Xtirovp- 
yUu  voAirucaJ,  nich  a«  were  incmnbent  upon 
citiiena,  and  XttrovpyUu  t&p  /irrotjcwf^.  (De> 
moeth.  e.  Lept.  p.  462.)  The  only  liturgiee  whidr 
are  mentioned  at  having  been  perfonned  by  the 
ft4Touiot,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea  (Schol.  ad  AriatopL  PluL  954),  and  the 
kirriaffit  (Ulpian,  ad  Demottk  Lepi.  §  15),  to 
which  may  be  added  the  hydriaphoria  and  skiade- 
phoria.   [Hydriaphoru.] 

That  lituigiei  were  not  peculiar  to  Athena,  has 
been  ahown  by  Bdckh  {Pub.  Eeon,  &c.  p.  299), 
for  choregia  and  other  littugiea  are  mentioned  at 
Siphnot  (iMcrat  AegineL  c.  17) ;  choregia  in 
Aegina  even  before  the  Persian  wars  (Herod,  v. 
83)  ;  in  Mytilene  during  the  Peloponnesiaa  war 
(Antiph.  de  Coed.  Herod,  p.  744)  ;  at  Thebes  in 
the  tuie  of  Epaminondas  (Plut.  Arittid,  1) ;  at 
Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in  several  towns  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Wolf^  Prolegom.  in  De^ 
moslk,  Lqit.  pw  Ixxxvi.  &c  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
92,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

.  LEMBUS,  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  osed  for  carry- 
ing a  person  from  a  ship  to  the  shore,  (Plant 
Men,  i.  2.  81,  iL  1.  35.)  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  light  boats  which  were  sent  ahead  of 
a  fleet  to  obtain  mformation  of  the  enemy^s  move* 
ments.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xiz.  1  ;  Liv.  zxxi.  45,  zlv. 
10.)  Pliny  {!£.  N.  vii.  56.  s.  57)  attributes  their 
invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene. 

LEMNISCUS  {KnfwliTKos).  This  word  is  said 
to  have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracu* 
sans.  (Hesych. «.  e.)  It  signified  a  kind  of  co- 
loured ribbon  which  hung  down  from  crowns  or 
diadems  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  (Fest  t.  v.) 
The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have  consisted  of 
wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
a  ribbon  wound  around  the  wool  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon,  where  they  met, 
were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  repreeent»> 
tiona  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and  civica  in  p. 
359,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear  as  a  means 
to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns  tf^ther, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the  remark 
of  Servius  (ad  Am.  v.  269)  it  appears  that  coronae 
adorned  with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction 
than  those  without  them.  This  serves  to  expUin 
an  expression  of  Cicero  (palma  lemiU$eata^  pro 
Mote.  Am.  35)  where  palma  means  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  lemniscata  indicates  the  contrary  of 
infiunis,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  lucrative  vietory.  (Comp.  Auson. 
JS^pist.  XX.  5.) 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone  and 
withoQt  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.  (Plin.  /T.  AT.  xxi. 
3.)  To  show  honour  and  admiration  for  a  person, 
flowers,  garlandft,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimes 
showered  upon  him  while  he  walked  in  public. 
(Casaub.  ad  SmeL  Ner.  25 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  af^rwards  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
ipkilgnuL,  Plin.  ff.  N.  xv.  14)  ;  but  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Cnusus 
not  only  made  the  foliage  or  leaves  of  crowns  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  lemnisci 
likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  embellished  the 
netal  lemnisci  with  works  of  art  in  relief  and  with 
inscriptions.    (Plin.  //.  N-  xxi.  3.) 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
m  the  significDtion  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
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wounda  (Celsus,  vii.  28 ;  Yeget.  de  Re  Vetet.  iL 
14  and  48,  iii.  18.)  [L.&J 

LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMUHIA,  a  festival  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Home  every  yev  in  the  month  of  May.     It  wu 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romidus  to  ap- 
pease the  tpiiix  of  Remus  whom  he  had  slain 
(Ovid.  Fa$t.  v.  473,  &c),  and  to  have  been  called 
originally  Remnria.     It  was  celebrated  at  night 
and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate  days, 
that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  of 
May.    During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  rlosed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womexi 
to  marry  at  this  time  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were 
believed  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb, 
meiue  Maio  malae  tutbeiU.    Those  who  oelebiated 
the  Lemuralia,  walked  barefooted,  washed  their 
hands  three  times,  and  threw  nine  times  black 
beans  behind  their  backs,  believing  by  this  cere- 
mony to  secure  themselves  against  the  Lemures. 
(Varpo,    VUa  pop.  Rom.  Pragm.    p.  241,    ed. 
Bipont;  Servins,  ad  Aen.  i.  276.)    Aa  regards 
the  solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  only 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Man  (Ovid.  FaeL  ▼.  597),  and 
that  on  the  third  day  the  images  of  the  Uiirty 
Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  from  the  pons 
sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Vestal  virgins. 
(Ovid.  FaU.  V.  621  ;  Feat  a  ct.  Depomiam;  com- 
pare Arobl)     On  ike  same  day  there  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  merchants  (/etium  merDatonMn,  Ovid. 
PaaL  V.  67i),  &c.),  probably  because  on  tl^  day 
the  temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.  (Liv.  iL  21.)     On  this  occasion  the 
merehants  offered  1^>  incense,  and  by  means  of  a 
laurel-branch  sprinkled  themselvea  and  their  goods 
with  water  from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta 
Oipena,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  business 
prosper.  [L.  8.] 

LEMURES.  See  IXcL  ofGr.and  Rom.  Bio- 
grapkjf  aa»d  Myfhalogg, 

LENAEA.    [DioNVSLA,  p.  411,  b.] 

LENO,  LENOCI'NIUM.  Lenociniom  is 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  female  slaves  for  prostitution  and  the 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  also  lenocinium  if  gain 
was  made  m  the  like  way  by  means  of  firee  women. 
Some  lenones  kept  broUiels  (Iwpanaria)  or  open 
houses  for  prostitution.  This  trade  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  the  praetor*s  edict  attached  infiunia  to 
such  persons  [Inpamia].  In  the  time  of  C!aligula 
(Sneton.  CaL  40,  and  the  notes  in  Burmann^s 
ed.X  a  tax  was  laid  on  lenonea.  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  endeavoured  to  prevent  parents  from 
prostituting  their  children  and  masten  their  female 
slaves  by  severe  penalties  ;  and  they  forbad  the 
practice  of  lenocinium  under  pain  of  oorponl 
punishment,  and  banishment  from  the  city,  and  so 
forth.  Justinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attonpted  to  put 
down  all  lenocinium  by  banishing  lenones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  the  owners  of  houses,  who 
allowed  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  them, 
liable  to  forfeit  the  houses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
of  gold :  those  who  by  trickery  or  force  got  girls 
into  their  possession  and  gave  them  up  to  prostitu- 
tion were  punished  with  the  **  extreme  penalties  ;  ** 
but  it  is  not  said  what  these  extreme  penalties 
were.     This  Novella  contains  curious  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  defined  the  leno- 
cinium which  tliat  lex  prohibited  (Dig.  48.  tit  5- 
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Ik  2.  §  2).  It  was  lenocinimki,  if  a  husbtod  al> 
lowed  his  wife  to  commit  adultery  in  order  to  share 
the  gain.  The  legislation  of  Justinian  (Not.  117. 
e.  9.  §  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  divorce,  if  her  husband 
had  attempted  to  make  her  prostitute  herself ;  and 
the  woman,  could  recover  the  dos  and  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias.  It  was  lenocinium  in  the  husband 
if  he  kept  or  took  back  (compu  Sueton.  Demit,  8) 
a  wife  whom  he  had  detected  in  an  act  of  adultery  ; 
or  if  he  let  the  adulterer  who  was  detected  in  the 
act,  escape  ;  or  if  he  did  not  prosecute  him. 

With  rei^)ect  to  other  persons  than  the  husband, 
it  was  lenocinium  by  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  man  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  condemned  for  adultery  ; 
if  a  person  who  had  detected  others  in  adultery, 
held  his  peace  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  if  a  man  com- 
menoed  a  prosecution  for  adultery  and  discontinued 
it ;  and  if  a  person  lent  his  house  or  chamber  ibr 
adnlterium  or  stuprum.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
penalty  of  the  lez  Julia  was  the  same  as  for  adnlte- 
rium and  stuprum.  The  lez  in  this  as  in  other 
like  instances  of  leges,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  on  lenocinium.  Probably 
no  part  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  was  formally 
repealed,  but  it  received  additions,  and  the  penal- 
ties were  increased.  (Rein,  Chimkialnekt  der 
Romer^  p.  ^^)  As  to  the  uses  of  the  words 
Leno,  Loiodnium,  in  the  classical  writers,  see  the 
passages  cited  in  Faceiolati«  Zer.  [O.  L.] 

LGNUS  (Al|l^f).      [TORCULAR.] 

LEONIDRIA  (Xcof^(<«ia),  were  solemnities 
celebrated  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  ftllen 
at  Thermopylae.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta 
there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pan« 
sanias  and  another  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral 
oration  was  spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was 
held,  in  which  none  bnt  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
take  part    (Pans.  iiL  U.  1 1.)  [L.S.] 

LEPTON.    [Chaioous  ;  OsoLofi.] 

LEPTUROI  (XeirrovpToO,  a  class  of  artificers, 
respecting  whom  there  is  some  doubt.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  carvers  of  fine  work  in 
wood ;  but,  <m  the  authority  of  two  passages 
(Plat.  AemO,  PauL  37  ;  Died.  xvii.  115),  in  the 
ia/rmet  of  which  rofe^ir  jcol  Kewrovpyuy  are 
mentioned  together,  Raoul-Rochette  supposes  that 
the  Lepturgi  were  those  who  beat  out  gold  and 
silver  in  thin  leaves  to  cover  statues  and  furniture  ; 
and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  Braetearii  ArH- 
fiton  among  the  Romans.  {LeWrt  a  M,  Sehoru^ 
pp.189,  191.)  [P.S.] 

LEOIIA.    [LxMBUs ;  Tunica.] 

LERNAEA  (XcpMua),  were  mysteries  (rcXtr^) 
eelelnrated  at  Lema  in  Argolts,  in  honour  of  De- 
meter.  (Pans.  iL  86.  §  7.)  They  were  said  to 
have  been  institoted  by  Philammon.  (Paua  ii  37. 
§  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  Argives  carried  the  fire 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia,  on  Mount 
Crathis,  to  the  Lemaea.  (Pans.  viii.  15.  §  4.) 
These  mysteries  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  further 
psrticnlaiB  are  not  known.  [L.  S.] 

JjESCRE  ixiffx"!)^  i*  AD  Iodic  word,  signify- 
ing itpswciY  or  otMnwrsatibn,  and  ajilacefir  cotmeU 
or  commtaaBtkMu  There  is  frequent  mention  of  places 
of  public  resort,  in  the  Qieek  dties,  by  the  name 
of  X^irxflu,  some  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
others  so  called  because  they  were  so  used  by 
kwugcis  ;  to  the  latter  class  belong  the  agora  and 
its  portiooes,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  shops  of  vaii- 
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ous  tradesmen,  especially  those  of  the  smiths, 
which  were  frequented  in  winter  on  account  of 
their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poor  sought  shelter  for  the  night  (Hom.  Od, 
xviil  329  ;  Hes.  Op.  491,  499.)  In  these  pas- 
sages,  however,  in  which  are  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word,  it  seems  to  refer  to  places 
distinct  from  the  smiths*  workshops,  though  re- 
sorted to  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  may  gather 
firom  the  grammarians,  that  there  were  in  the 
Greek  cities  numerous  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
furnished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  conversation,  and 
the  poor  to  obtain  warraih  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  called  \4crxat :  at  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (EostatL  ad  Horn.  L  o. ;  Proclus,  ad 
Hes.  L  e. ;  Hesych.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v. ;  Kiihn,  ad 
Ad»  V,  H,  ii.  84.)  Suidas,  referring  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  explains  X^o^^  by  icdfiuns. 

By  Aeschylus  (Emn.  366)  and  Sophocles  (AnL 
1 60)  the  word  is  used  for  a  solemn  council ;  bnt 
elsewhere  the  same  writers,  as  well  as  Herodotus, 
employ  it  to  signify  common  conversation. 

In  the  Dorian  states  the  word  retained  the 
meaning  of  a  phioe  of  meeting  for  deliberation  and 
intercourse,  a  council-chamber  or  dub-room.  At 
Sparta  every  pi^  had  its  leteks,  in  which  and  in 
the  gjrmnasinm  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  (Xf  the  day  in  serious  and  sportive  conversa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  new-boni  children  were 
presented  for  the  decision  of  the  elders  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(Plut  Lyo.lG,26;  Miiller,  Dtn-.  lu.  10.  §  2,  iv. 
9.  §  1.)  Some  of  these  Spartan  letokae  seem  to 
have  been  halls  of  some  architectural  pretensions : 
Paosanias  mentions  two  of  them,  the  Kio'xv  K^ 
rovwr,  and  the  X^trxil  rouclKn  (iiL  14.  §  2,  15. 
§  8).  They  were  also  used  for  other  purposes. 
(Atfa.  iv.  p.  138,0.) 

There  were  generally  chambers  for  councfl  and 
conversation,  called  by  this  name,  attached  to 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  one  of  whose  epithets  was 
A§ax'IM6piot  (Harpocnt  s.  v. ;  Plat  de  £  I  ap, 
Delph.  p.  385,  b. ;  MUller,  Dor,  ii.  2.  §  15,  note). 
Of  such  fesfiioe  the  chidT  was  that  which  was 
erected  at  Delphi  by  the  Cnidians,  and  which  was 
cdebrated  throughout  Greece,  even  less  for  its  own 
magnificence,  than  for  the  paintings  with  which  it 
was  adorned  by  Polygnotos.  (Pans.  x.  25 ;  Bot- 
tiger,  Arehaol.  d.  Mtdarti^  p.  296,  &&  ;  Did,  of 
Biog.  9.  V.  Polffgnohu.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCA  or  LEUGA.    [Pb&I 

LEX.  Lex  is  defined  by  Papinian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  3.  s.  1) : — **■  Lex  est  commune  praeceptum, 
viromm  prudentium  consultum,  ddietorum,  quae 
sponte  vd  ignorantia  contnhuntur,  ooerdtio^  com* 
munis  reipublicae  sponno.**  Cicero  {d$  Leg,  L  6) 
defines  it  thus :  —  **  Qmue  scripto  sandt  quod  vult, 
aut  jubendo,  aut  vetando.**  (See  also  de  Leg.  ii 
16.)  A  Law  is  properly  a  rule  or  command  of  the 
sovoeign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writings 
and  addressed  to  and  enforced  npon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  proptt  sense  of  Lex 
in  the  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  (1.  tit  2.  s.  4)  there  is  a  defi- 
nition  of  a  Lex,  which  has  a  more  direct  refierence 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  kw: — **  Lex 
est  quod  Populus  Romanus  senatorio  magistratn 
interrogante,  veluti  C^sule,  constituebat**  The 
definition  of  Capito  (Odl.  x.  20)  is  **  Oenenlc 
jussum  populi  ant  iJeliis   n^gante  magistntu  ;** 
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but  thii  dtfimtioiH  m  Oelltns  •bMrrei,  wffl  not 
apply  to  sQch  eaies  at  the  Lex  about  the  Ifflpe> 
nam  of  PoBipeiiiB»  eg  that  abost  tha  letom  of 
Cioero,  which  related  only  to  mdiTidnaky  aad  wen 
properly  oaUed  PriTilegia. 

Of  Roman  Leges,  Tiewed  with  nference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  then  were  properly  two  kinds, 
L^gee  Cunatae  and  Leget  Centariataa.  Plebiecita 
are  improperly  called  Legee,  though  they  wen 
Laws^  and  in  the  ooune  of  time  had  the  tame 
effoct  as  Leges. 

Originally  the  Leges  Cunatae  were  the  only 
Leges,  and  they  were  passed  by  the  populns  in 
the  Comitia  Gnriata.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Comitia  Centanata,  the  Comitia  Cnriata  fell 
almost  into  disuse ;  but  so  long  as  the  RepabNc 
lasted,  and  even  under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the 
old  constitution  was  peserved  in  the  formal  om- 
ferring  of  the  Impennm  by  a  Lex  Curiata  only, 
and  in  the  ceremony  of  adrogation  being  effocted 
only  in  these  Comitia.    [Adoptio.] 

Those  Leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centa* 
riata,  and  were  proposed  (roffabmUmr)  by  a  ma- 
gistrstns  of  senatorial  rank.  Such  a  Lex  was  also 
designated  by  the  name  Popmli  SoUmiu  (Festas, 
fc  «.  Saihim  Pop.)  Am  to  the  fimctions  of  the 
Senato  in  legislation,  see  Auctor  and  SaiCATua 

A  Plebiseitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  on  the  rogation  of  a  Tribune:  '^  Plebis- 
eitum est  quod  jdebs  plebeio  magistnttu  intern- 
gaate,  yelati  TriboDo,  oonstitnebat.**  (Lost  1. 
tit  2.  s.  4.)  *"  Acoordingly,"  says  Oaius  (i.  8), 
**  formeriy  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they  were 
not  bound  b^  Plebiseita,  because  they  were  made 
without  their  laoctbn  («ms  amcbuitaU  eorwn) ; 
but  afterwards  the  Lex  Hortensia  was  csnied 
(b.  c.  288X  which  pcorided  that  Plebisdta  should 
bind  the  wh(de  poimlos  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word),  and  thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force 
with  Leges.^  (LiT.  viiL  12 ;  GelL  xr.  27  ;  Lnons 

PUBLILIAB.) 

When  the  Comitia  Tributa  wen  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Centuriata,  the  name  Lex  was 
applied  also  to  Plebiseita,  and  thus  Lex  became  a 
generio  term,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the 
speciAc  designation,  as  Lex  Plebeivescitum,  Lex 
sive  PlebiscUnm  est  [Plkbiscitum]. 

Cioefo^  in  hia  enumemtiott  of  the  senrees  of 
RoBum  law  {TofK  5),  does  not  mention  Plebis- 
cits,  which  he  undoubtedly  comprehended  under 
**  leges.**  Various  Plebiseita  are  quoted  as  l^es, 
such  as  the  Lex  Falcidia  (Oauia,  iL  227)  and  Lex 
AqaUia.  (Cic  jm>  TUto,  8.  11.)  In  the  Table  of 
Heiaclea  the  words  **  lege  plebisrescito  **  appear 
to  refer  to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  oocun  the  nhnse  ^  ex  lege  Rubria 
sire  id  plebiseitum  est.*'  (SavigHy,  Zsifaetij;^  Ac 
Tol.  ix.  pw  355.) 

The  word  Rogirtio  (from  the  irarb  rogo)  properiy 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legisIatiTe 
body,  and  therefore  is  eqoally  i^iplicable  to  a  pro- 
poseid  Lex  and  a  proposed  Plebiseitum.  Accord* 
mgly  there  occur  the  expressions  **  popalum  ro> 
gare,**  to  propose  a  lex  to  tne  populus ;  and  **  l^gem 
rogare,**  to  propose  a  lex.  (Festus,  «. «.  Rogatio,) 
A  Rogatio  then  is  pn^wriy  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proposed  plebiseitum.  The  terms  Rogare,  Rogatio 
also  apply  to  a  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tiatus  at  the  Comitia.  (Sail.  Ji^.  29.)  The  form 
of  a  Rogatio,  in  the  ease  of  Adragatio,  which  was 
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eSeeted  at  the  Coautia  Cnriato(jMr  papmR  raps 
tiommnU  is  presenrwi  by  Odlios  (v.  19):  it  icj^ 
with  the  woids  «"  Vefitia,  jnbeatiak  k^T  wmA  ends 
with  the  wordt  **  ita  tos  Quiiilea  ngou*'  The 
coiTCspoBdiag  exnnssion  of  assent  to  tha  Rsgatis 
on  the  part  of  tka  somwigii  assembly  was,  Uti 
Rogas.  The  rejection  of  a  Rogatio  is  iiijB  I  SSI  a  bj 
Antiqnare  Rogatioaem.  (LiT.xxxL6.)  Tbe  tersi 
Rogatio  therefore  included  enty  nropeaad  Lex, 
Plebiscitam,  and  PriTileginm,  far  witboot  a  Bogatis 
there  could  be  no  oommand  Osww)  of  tba  Popa- 
lus  or  Plebs.  But  the  words  Les^  PiahsmilnBi, 
and  Ptivfl^gium  wne  often  improperiy  naad  to  ex- 
press Uws  (OeO.  x.  2d> ;  and  Rogationea,  after  they 
had  become  bnri,  were  stiU  sometimea  called  R^ga. 
tiones.  The  term  Ruuslissws  is  often  uplied  to 
measures  proposed  by  the  Tribnnea,  smd  aftur  wmds 
made  Plebiscite:  henoe  some  wrken  (imusBpstly) 
▼iew  Rogatio  as  simply  equivaknt  to  Pliliisiilaw 
Besides  the  phnse  **  rsgare  legem,**  there  are  the 
phnses  **  1^^  fem^**  to  propose  a  Lex,  aad  **  re- 
gationem  promnlgare,**  to  ^ve  public  notiee  of  the 
oontente  of  a  Lex  n^ich  it  waa  intended  to  pro. 
pose ;  the  phnse  **  rqgationem  aoeipere  **  applies  to 
the  enacting  body.  **  Lex  Rogato**  is  eqnmdat 
to  **  Lex  Lata.**  I^gem  pofem  and  Lsk  pedsta 
apply  to  a  Rogatio  when  it  has  beeoma  a  Lex. 
(Dig.  85.  tit  2.  s.  1.  Ad  ttgtm  Falmdkmu)  The 
terma  rehuixw  to  legislation  an  thus  exfUabied  by 
Ulpian  (tit.1.  s;S):  — <«A  Lex  is  said  eich» 
rogari  or  /krti;  it  is  said  <i6rqj^Bn,  when  it  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  dtroguri^  when  a  part  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  nArnguri,  when  some  additiea 
IS  made  to  it ;  sad  it  is  said  otrmyi,  when  some 
part  of  it  is  changed.**  A  subsequent  kx  repealed 
or  altered  a  prior  lex  which  was  laoonaiataBt  with 
it.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  a  psineipie  amoiig 
the  Romans  that  a  Law  by  long  desMotnde  became 
of  no  effect.  (0>mp.  liv.  xxi.  iS,  and  CSe.  «• 
Ferr.  t.  18.) 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judga  of  the  Rassan 
s^e  of  legislation  by  the  fiagmente  which  exisL 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  always  adheeed  to  Ae 
old  expreesions,  and  to  ban  used  lew  suMcflasai 
words.  Great  care  was  taken  witii  sack  daoass  as 
wen  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  can 
was  also  used  to  avoid  all  interfennee  with  a 
former  lex,  when  no  dumm  in  it  was  iatanded. 
The  Leges  were  often  divided  into  chaplen  (oapite). 
(See  the  tablet  of  the  Lex  do  Gallia  Cisripiaa  ; 
and  Cic.  ad  AU,  ilL  28.)  The  Lax  was  eat 
on  bronze  (aes)  and  deposited  on  the  Acnnium. 
(Sueton.  Cae9,  28  ;  Pktaroh,  CaL  Mm.  17.)  Pino- 
baUy  the  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  pablie  phase  waa 
gonecally  only  for  a  time.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xir. 
12.)  The  title  of  the  lex  was  genenfly  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  magistrstas  who  pro- 
posed it,  as  the  Lex  Hortensia  from  the  diotetor 
Uortensius.  Sometimas  the  lex  took  ite  name 
from  the  two  consuls  or  other  mQgistrates,  as  the 
Adlia  Calpnmia,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Sentia,  Ffepia  cr 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  others.  It  seems  to  kava  been 
the  fefthion  to  omit  the  word  st  between  tha  two 
names,  though  instmoes  occur  in  whaA  it  was 
used.  [JoLiA  Lax  st  Titia.]  A  lex  was  also 
often  dfsigimtn'id,  witii  refereaee  to  xte  objacA,  as 
the  Lex  Cincia  do  Donis  et  Ifuneribos,  Lex 
Fnria  Tcstementaria,  Lex  Julia  Maniripalis,  and 
many  othen.  Leges  which  related  to  a  coosmon 
object,  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  naaM; 
as  L^ges  Agrariae,  «indiciariae,  and  othen.  Sense' 
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timfs  a  elispter  of  a  lez  waa  refnred  to  tmder  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  aa  Lex  Jalia  de 
Fundo  Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  Lex 
Jolia  de  Adnheriii.  A  lex  etnaetiaiea  took  its 
name  from  the  chief  content!  or  its  firrt  chapter,  as 
Lex  Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibns.  Sometimea  a 
lex  comprised  fety  various  prorisions,  relating  to 
matters  essentially  difiennt,  and  in  that  ease  it 
was  eaUed  Lex  Satnia.  [Lu  Cabcilia  Didla, 
Lkx  Julia  Municipalis.] 

The  tenns  in  which  a  Lex  was  expresMd  were 
fixed  hj  the  person  who  proposed  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  probably  he  would  reqaire  the  aasistanoe  of 
some  person  who  was  acquafaited  with  technical 
language.  A  Lex  was  prapooed  to  the  Conitia  in 
its  entne  ibim  for  acc^ftance  or  rejection:  there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  clauses,  and  no  alteration 
of  them  in  the  Comitia,  and  indeed  diseassion 
of  details  and  alteration  were  impossible.  The 
Sanetio  of  a  Lex  (RheL  ad  H«remn,  il  10  ;  Papi- 
niaa,  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  ii  41)  made  a  Lex  which 
the  Romans  call  Peffecta.  In  a  Lex  Periecta,  the 
act  which  is  done  contrsry  to  the  proTisions  of 
the  Lex,  is  declared  by  the  Lex  to  be  noil.  If  a 
Lex  did  not  contain  this  Sanctio,  it  waa  called 
Imperfecta.  A  Lex  waa  called  minns  qnam  per- 
fects, when  the  act  which  was  done  contiaiy  to  its 
provisions  was  not  declared  nail,  but  the  Lex  fan* 
posed  a  penalty.  (Savigny,  j^ston,  Ac.  vid.  ir.  p. 
640,  A&)  This  division  of  Leges  mto  Perfeotae, 
&c:  is  obviously  only  applicable  to  sach  lieges  as 
referred  to  what  the  Roinsns  called  the  department 
of  Privatam  Jus. 

The  number  of  Leges  was  greatly  increased  in 
the  later  part  of  the  republican  period  (Tacit,  Ann, 
iiL  26 — 28),  and  JuHns  Caesar  is  said  to  have  con- 
templated a  revision  of  the  wh(^  body.  Under 
him  and  Augustas  numerous  enactments  were 
passed,  which  are  known  under  the  general  mnoe 
of  Jnliae  Leges.  [Jvliax  Lsob&]  It  is  often 
atated  that  no  Leges,  properly  so  called,  or  Plebis* 
cita,  were  passed  afier.the  time  of  Augustus  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  might  be  a 
mere  form,  still  the  fonn  was  kept ;  and  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gnius  (L  2,  &c.),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  legea  and  plebisdta  as  forms 
of  Wislation  still  in  use,  would  not  be  correct 
BesinBs,  varioos  leges  are  mentioned  aa  having 
been  passed  under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Visellia,  a  Lex  Agraria  under  Caligula,  and  a  Lex 
Chudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.  (Oaius,  i.  157, 
171.)  It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  fonns 
of  legislation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly 
long  survived  the  popular  elections  to  which  alone 
the  passage  of  Tacitos  {Amu  115)  refers 

In  the  Digest  a  Senatusconsultam  is  sometimes 
rsfieired  to  as  a  Lex  (14.  tit  6.  s.  .9.  §  4  ;  s.  14)  ; 
in  which  there  was  no  great  impn^e^  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  time,  ror  Senatusoonsulta  were 
then  laws.  Still  a  Senatascoasidtam,  properly  so 
called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Lex  properly 
so  called;  and  thoe  is  no  reason  ton  supposing 
that  the  Lex  Claudia  of  Oaius  was  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  Senatusconsultum 
of  the  time  of  Ckudius,  he  calls  it  such  (i.  84, 91). 
Howovcr  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  later  than  the  time  of  Nerva.  (Dig.  47. 
tit  3L  s.  8.  §  1.) 

It  renaias  fordier  to  axpkin  the  words  Rogatio 
and  IVivilegium. 
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Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be,  a  command 
of  the  Populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but 
not  to  all  persons;  or  relating  to  one  or  mora 
thngs,  hot  not  to  idL  That  which  the  Populus 
has  oommaaded  {wtkrit)  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons or  things  is  a  Lex ;  and  Aelins  OaRus  says, 
Rogatio  is  a  genas  legis ;  that  which  is  Lex  is  not 
conseqaently  (ooa^nnio)  Rogatio ;  but  Rogatio  must 
be  Lex,  if  it  has  been  proposed  (ptgaUC)  at  legal 
comitia  {jiutU  eomUiU),  According  to  this  defini- 
tiott  a  rogatio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  ngatio:  therefore  we  must 
assume  a  genersl  name  Lex,  comprehending  Lex 
Proper  and  Rogatia  The  passage  of  Adius  Cial- 
lus  is  emmdmi  by  Gtoettliag  {GmdtkkU  dor  Bom* 
Staattv,  &C.  p.  810) ;  but  his  emendation  is  founded 
on  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passive,  and  it  con« 
verts  the  dear  raeaaing  of  Gidlos  into  nonsense. 
Aocording  to  the  definition  of  CfaUlos,  Rogatio  was 
equivaicDt  to  Privilegium,  a  term  which  occuired 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  de  L^.  iii.  19)  ;  and  it 
signified,  according  lo  Qallns  (Festus,  a  o.  Rcgatio) 
an  enactment  that  had  for  its  object  a  sing^  per- 
son, which  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  word 

**  singulaa  res.**  The  word  privilegiaai,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Gallns,  did  not  convey  any 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  legislative  measures : 
it  m%lit  be  beneficial  to  the  par^  to  whom  it  re- 
fetred,  or  it  might  not  It  is  generally  used  by 
Cicere  in  the  UB&vounble  sense  {pro  Dome^  17  ; 
pro  Sntioif  30  J  TOgaiwMKn  pHputou  SMausm,  Sf%t» 
28).  Accordingly  in  the  Republican  period  Privi- 
legia  were  not  general  Laws  or  parts  of  the  genera] 
Law :  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exoeptian  to  the 
general  nilfc  In  the  Coipus  Juris  Privil^nm  is 
the  commcm  name  for  a  Jus  Singulare,  the  mean- 
ing  of  which  is  explained  by  Savigny  {/Spkm^  &c. 
i  p.  61). 

The  meaning  of  Lex,  as  oontrasted  with  Jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jua. 

Some  other  significations  of  Lex,  which  are  not 
its  proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  ;  for 
instance,  Lac  is  used  to  eApiess  the  tenns  or  can* 
ditions  of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  legal  cmtracts.  In  English 
instruments  which  contain  covenants,  it  is  often 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  *lawfiil**  for  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  by  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some- 
thing, which  is  legal,  and  which  therefore  makea 
a  vaBd  agreemoit  The  work  of  Marcos  Maniliua 
(Cos.  B.  a  149)  on  sales  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (de 
Or,  i.  58)  as  ^  Maniliaaas  vendimn  veadeadonua 
leges.**  (See  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  40,  where  Lex 
means  conditious  of  sale.)  Accordingly  we  find 
the  expression  Leges  Censoriae  to  express  the  coi>- 
ditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the  public  pro- 
perty to  fiunm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  signified 
certain  standing  regulations  fix*  such  matters,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  {Frug.  dm 
jmrBFud,  s.  18  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  208.)  In  both 
the  cases  just  refenred  to,  the  phrase  Lex  Cea- 
soria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twdve  Tables. 

The  extant  authorities  for  the  Roman  Leges  are 
the  works  of  the  classical  Roman  writers,  of  th« 
Ronan  Jonsts,  and  iascripiioos.    The  mart  useful 
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modern  cdlection  i«  that  in  tbe  Onoinasticon  of 
Orellim,  intitled  **■  Index  Legum  Romanaram  qna^ 
rum  apud  Ciceronem,  ejtuque  Scholiaataa,  item 
apud  Livinm,  Velleium  Patercaliim,  A.  Oellium  no- 
minatim  mentio  fit^  There  are  alao  extant  frag- 
ments  of  MTeial  laws  on  bronxe  tablets,  guch  at 
the  Lex  Tboria,  which  it  a  Lex  Agrari'^  and  it 
cat  on  the  back  of  the  tame  tablet  which  containt 
the  Lex  Servilia  ;  the  Lex  Rubria ;  and  tome  few 
other  monuments. 

The  following  it  a  litt  of  the  principal  ]>gef  :— 

ACI'LIA  Dk  Colonub  Dbducbndis  (Lit. 
zxxii.  29). 

ACFLIA.    [Rbpbtundas.] 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA.    [AifBiTua.] 

AEBU'TI  A,  of  uncertain  date,  which  with  two 
Jnliae  Leget  put  an  end  to  the  Legit  Actionet, 
except  in  certain  catet.     [Judex  ;  Actio.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  tame  name  prohibited  the 
propoter  of  a  lex,  which  created  an j  office  or  power 
{emroHo  oc  poMoi)^  from  having  tuch  office  or 
power,  and  even  exdnded  hit  coUegae,  cognati  and 
affinet.  (Cic  mRuU.  ii.  8,  where  he  mentions  alto 
a  Lex  Licinia,  and  in  the  pro  Domo^  20.) 

AE'LIA.  Thit  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  passed 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gare 
to  all  the  magittratet  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of 
prvtenting  or  dittolving  the  oomitia,  bj  obterring 
the  oment  and  declaring  them  to  be  un&TOUiable. 
(Cic.  PhiL  iL  32,  jE>ro  Sesiio,  15,  ad  AU.  ii.  9.) 

There  is  tome  difficulty  in  ttating  die  precite 
nature  of  thete  two  Leget ;  for  it  it  mott  probable 
that  there  were  two.  The  paasaget  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  are  collected  m  Oreilii  Onomatticcoi, 
Index  Legum. 

AE'LIA  Dx  CoLONiia  Dkducbndu.  (Lir. 
xxxir.  53.) 

AE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  Thit  law  which  wat 
patted  in  the  time  of  Auguttut  (about  ▲.  d.  3), 
chiefly  regulated  the  manumittion  of  tlavet ;  a 
matter  that  bat  been  put  under  certain  rettrictiont 
in  modem  slave  ttatet  alto. 

By  one  provition  of  thit  kw  tlaves  who  had 
been  put  in  chains  by  their  masters  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  subjected  to  Uie  other  punish- 
mentt  mentioned  in  the  law  (CHius,  i.  13),  if  they 
were  afterwardt  manumitted  either  by  tiie  tame 
master  or  another,  did  not  become  Roman  citisent 
or  even  Latini,  but  were  in  the  datt  of  Peregrini 
dediticiL  [Dbditicil]  The  law  alto  made  regula- 
tiont  at  to  the  age  of  tlaves  who  might  be  manu* 
mitted.  It  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  yean 
of  age  who  were  manumitted,  only  became  Roman 
citizens  when  they  were  manumitted  by  the  Vin- 
dicta,  and  after  a  legal  cause  for  manumission  had 
been  established  before  a  consilium.  What  was 
a  legal  cause  (causa  justa),  and  how  the  consi- 
linm  was  constituted,  are  explained  by  Gaius  (i. 
1 9,  20).  These  consilia  for  the  manumissi(«  of 
slaves  wore  held  at  stated  times  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Rome.  A  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age 
could  become  a  Roman  citizen  if  he  was  made 
free  and  heres  by  the  testament  of  a  master,  who 
was  not  solvent  ((3ains,  i.  21.)  The  law  also 
contained  provisions  by  which  those  who  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  manumis- 
sion, and  had  become  Latini  in  consequence  of 
manumission,  might  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  these.  They 
must  have  taken  to  wife  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a 
Latma  coloniaria  or  a  woman  of  the  same  class  as 
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themselves,  and  must  have  had  as  evidence  of  that 
fact  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  full 
age,  and  have  begotten  a  son  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  one  year.  On  showing  these  fiicts  to  the 
praetor  at  Rome,  or  to  the  governor  in  a  pro- 
vinee,  and  the  magistrate  declaring  that  the  acts 
were  proved,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  child  be- 
came Roman  citizens.  If  the  &ther  died  before 
he  had  proved  his  case  before  the  magistrate,  the 
mother  oonld  do  it,  and  the  l^gal  efkct  was  the 
same. 

If  a  man  manumitted  his  slave  to  defraad  his 
credit(ffs,  or  to  defraud  a  patron  of  his  patranal 
rights,  the  act  of  manumission  was  made  invalid 
by  this  law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years  was  alao  prevented  from  manumitting  any 
slave,  except  by  the  process  of  Vindicta,  and  after 
establishing  a  l^gal  cause  before  a  consilium. 
The  consequence  was  that  though  a  male,  who 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  his  will  manumit  a  slave 
(Gaius,  L  37—40).  A  male  under  the  age  of 
twenty  could  manumit  his  shive  so  as  to  make  him 
a  Latinus,  but  this  also  required  a  legal  cause  to  be 
affirmed  by  a  consilium.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  as  to  manumitting  sUvea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  creditors,  did  not  apply  to  Pen^- 
ffrini,  until  the  provision  was  extended  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Sctiun  in  -the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Lex  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grinL  The  application  of  tbe  principlea  of  the 
Law  is  shown  in  other  passages  of  Cteius  (L  66, 
68,  70,  71,  80,  189,  iiL  5,  73»  74).  In  a  free 
state,  when  manumission  must  chatnge  tbe  condi- 
tion of  sUves  into  that  of  citizens,  the  importance 
of  limiting  and  regulating  the  manuraittinff  power 
is  obviousL  Under  the  later  Empire  such  regu- 
lations would  be  of  litde  importance.  This  kw 
was  passed  according  to  the  constiUitional  forms  ir. 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  status  of  a  Civis 
had  not  yet  lost  its  value,  and  the  semUance  oi 
the  old  constiUition  still  existed  (Ulpian,  fhig. 
tit.  L;  Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  iL57,60;  38,  tit  2.  s.33; 
Tacit  AimaL  xv.  55.) 

AEMPLIA  DB  CxNMiiiBtra.  A  Lex  passed 
in  the  Dictatorship  of  Mamercus  AemUius  (b.c. 
433),  by  which  the  Censors  were  elected  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum.  (Liv. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for 
holding  the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works 
to  farm. 

AEMI'LIA  BAE'BIA.  [Cornblia  Babbia.] 

AEMI'LIA  LE  PIDI,  AEMFLIA  SCAURL 

[SUMTUARIAB  LbOB&] 

AGRA'RIAE.  [Aqrariab  Lbobs  ;  and  Lbx 
Apulbia  ;  Cassia  ;  Cornblia  ;  Flamini^  ; 
Flavia  ;  Julia  ;   Licinia  ;    Mamilia  ;  Sbm- 

PRONIA  ;   SBRyiLlA  ;  ThORIA.] 

A'MBITUS.    [Ambitus.] 

A'MPIA,  a  Lex  proposed  by  T.  Ampins  and 
T.  Labienus,  tr.  pi  b.  c.  64,  by  which  (}n.  Poin- 
peius  was  allowed  to  wear  a  crown  of  bay  at  the 
Lndi  Ciroenses,  and  the  like.  (Veil  PRt  ii  40  ; 
Dion  Class,  xxxvii.  21.) 

ANNAa.ES  LEGES  were  those  Leges  which 
determined  at  what  age  a  man  might  bo  a  candi- 
date  for  the  several  magistratus.  (Ci&PiUZ^.y.l7.) 

The  first  Lex  which  particularly  determined 
the  age  at  which  a  man  might  be  a  candidate  for 
the  several  magistratus  was  the  VOlia.     It 
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pmpoBed  by  L.  Yilliaa,  tr.  pi.  b.  a  IBO  (Lit.  zxy. 
2,  z1.  44.)  According  to  this  Lex  a  man  might 
li<^  elected  quaestor  at  the  age  of  thirty -one,  and 
consul  at  forty-three.     [Yillia.] 

There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  Lex  Pinaria 
on  this  subject.  (Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  65.) 
A'NTIA.  [SuMTUARiAB  Lbqbs.] 
ANTO'NIA  DB  THBRMBN8IBU8,  about  B.  c. 
72,  by  which  Thermessus  in  Pisidia  was  recog- 
nised as  Libera.  (Puchta,  Inst,  toL  i.  §  69  ; 
Dirksen,  ^marha^en  tiher  da*  Plebiseitum  (U 

ANTO'NI  AE,  the  name  of  various  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as 
the  Judiciaria.  [JuDBX.p.650,  a.]  Another  lex 
that  was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  thepopu- 
1ns  after  conviction  for  Vis  or  Majestas.  (Cic.  PhiL 
i.  9.)  Various  other  measures  proposed  by  M. 
Antonius  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Phil,  1.1, 
ii.  4S,  T.  8,  6),  Dion  Ossius  (xliv.  51,  xlv.  9, 20, 
25,  S4,  xlvi  23»  24),  and  Appian  {BelL  Civ.m, 
27,  30.) 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against 
his  co-sureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his 
share.  [Intbrcbsrio.] 

APULE'IA  AGRAHIA,  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune L.  Apuleius  Satiuninus,  B.a  101.  (Li v. 
Ejfvit,  69 ;  Appian,  BeiL  Civ,  i.  29  ide,  pro  Settio, 
16,47.) 

APULE'TA  Db  CoLONns  Dbducbndu  (Cic 
ftro  Balbo,  21). 

APDLE'IA  FRUMENTARIA,  proposed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.  (Aoct 
ad  Hererm.  i  12.)     [Frumbntahjab  Lbgba.] 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.    [Majbstah.] 

AQUI'LIA    [Damni  Injuria  Actio.] 

ATE'RNIA  TARPE'IA,  a  c.  455.  This  Lex 
empowered  all  masistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authonty ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen,  or  two  oxen  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.  (Cic 
tU  Rap,  ii.  35 ;  Dionys.  x.  50 ;  OelL  xi  1  ;  Festus, 
t,  w.  MtUiamt^  Oot&at,  PeeulaHUj  Niebnhr,  Hisi. 
cfHomis^  vol.  ii.  p^  300.) 

ATLi  DE  SACERDOTnS  (b.  c.  63X  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  T.  Atius  Labienns,  re- 
pealed the  Lex  (Amelia  de  Sacerdotiis.  (Dion 
Casa.  xxxviL  37.) 

ATI'LIA  HA'RCIA,  enacted  &  c.  312,  em- 
powered the  populus  to  elect  sixteen  tribuni  mi- 
litom  for  each  df  four  legions.     (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

ATI'LIA.    [Julia  Lbz  bt  Titia  ;  Tutor.] 

ATI'NIA,  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen 
thing.  (GeU.  xviL  7;  Iflstit  2.  tit.  6.  a.  2.) 
[Furtum.] 

ATINIA,  of  uncertun  date,  was  a  pirbiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune  (Oell. 
xiv.  8.)  The  measure  probably  originated  with  C. 
Athuoa,  who  was  tribune  b.  a  130.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
vii  45 ;  Cic  pro  DomOj  47.) 

AU  PrDIA.[  AicBrrus ;  Sbkatusoonsultum.] 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA  [Juobx,  p. 
650,  a.] 

AURE'LIA  TRIBTJNiaA.    [Tribdnl] 

BAE'BIA  (b.  c  192),  which  enacted  that  four 
praetoCB  and  six  praetofs  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
titnate  yean  (Liv.  xL  44) ;  but  the  kw  was  not 
observed.  (Meyer,  Orator.  Romam.  Fragm.  p.  90, 
2nd  ed.) 

BAE  BIA  CORNEXIA    CAmbitu&] 
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CAECT'LIA  DE  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CEN- 
SO'RIA  (&  c.  54),  pn>po8ed  by  Metellus  Scipio 
repealed  a  Clodia  Lex  (b.  c.  58),  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the 
Censors  in  exercising  their  functions  as  inspector* 
of  Mores,  and  had  required  the  concurrence  of  both 
Censors  to  inflict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a 
senator  had  been  already  convicted  before  an  ordi- 
nary court,  the  lex  permitted  the  Censors  to  re* 
move  him  firom  the  senate  in  a  summary  way. 
(Dion  Cass.  xL  57,  xxxviii.  13;  Cic  pro  SeaOo^ 
25 ;  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  203.  De  Portorio.) 

CAECFLIA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (b.  a 
62),  released  kinds  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  dues  (portoria).  The  only 
vectigal  remaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was 
the  Vicesima.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  51 ;  Cic  ad  AU, 
ill6,  oM/QtantLlO.) 

CAECI'LIA  DI'DIA  (b.  a  98),  forbade  the 
proposing  of  a  Lex  Saturn,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  some- 
thing which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  them  in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always 
operative.  It  also  contained  a  provision  that  Leges 
must  be  promulgated  •*  trinis  nundinis  "  before 
they  were  proposed.  (Cic  Phil.  v.  3,  pro  Domo, 
16, 20,  ad  Att.  ii.  9.)  [Lbx  and  Licinia  Junia.] 

CAECPLIA  Db  P.  Sulla  bt  P.  Autronio 
(Orellii  Onomasticon). 

CAE'LIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllariab 
Lbgbs.] 

CALFGULAE    LEX    AGRA'RIA.    [Ma- 

MILIA.] 

CALPUOINIA  DE  A'MBITU.  [Ambitub.] 
CALPUOINIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  [Pbr 

CONDTCTIONEU.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDI8.  [Rbpb- 

TUNDAB.] 

CANULE'IA  (b.  a  445),  established  connn- 
binm  between  the  Patres  and  Plebs,  which  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Liv.  iv.  1,  4  ;  Cic  ds  Rep.  ii.  37.) 

CA'SSIA  (&C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  porson  to  re- 
main a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Judi* 
cium  Populi,  or  whose  Imperium  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  populusi  (Ascon.  m  Oie.  ComeL 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

CA'SSI A  (Taciturn,  xi.  25),  which  empowered 
the  Dictator  Caeaai  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
Patricii,  to  prevent  their  extinction.  ((Compare 
Sueton.  Cae$.  41.)  C.  Octavius  was  made  a  pa- 
trician by  this  lex.     (Sueton.  Aug,  2.) 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  conso! 
Sp.  Cassias,  &&  486.  (Liv.  u.  41 ;  Dionys.  viiL 
76.) 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA  [Tabbllarub 
Lbocs.] 

CA  SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTATIIA 
(b.  c.  73)  for  the  distribution  of  com  among  the 
poor  citizens  and  the  purchasing  of  it  (Cic  Verr, 
iil  70,  V.  21.)    [Frumbntariab  Lbgbs.] 

CIN'CIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitam  passed  in  the  time  of  the  tribune 
M.  Cincius  Alimentus  (b.  c.  204),  and  entitled  De 
Dome  et  MunerOma  (Cic  de  OraL  iL  71,  ad  AU. 
L  20 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  Gne  provision  of  this  law, 
which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for  hit 
pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Amu  xi.  5),  Ne  qmi$  olt  eaueam  oroMdam  pecutaam 
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i/oMnmw  aeetfiaL  In  the  time  of  AngnitUi  the 
lex  Cincia  was  confinned  by  a  lenatuaoonfiiltoin 
(Dion  Can.  lir.  18),  and  a  penalty  of  four  timet 
the  tnm  reoeiyed  wat  impoMd  on  the  advocate. 
Thia  &ct  of  confirmation  will  explain  a  paange  in 
Tacitua  {Amm.  xiil  42).  The  law  waa  ao  fiff  modi- 
fied in  the  time  of  CUuidina,  that  an  advocate  waa 
allowed  to  receive  ten  aeatertia;  if  he  took  any 
aom  beyond  that,  he  waa  liable  to  be  jproaecuted 
for  repetnndae  {rtpeimmiaruM  temAatur^  Tacit  Amm. 
xL  7 ;  aee  alao  Saeton.  Nero^  17,  and  the  note  in 
Burmann^  edition).  [Rbpbtundab.]  It  appean 
that  thia  penniMion  waa  ao  &r  reatricted  in  Tra- 
jan*a  time,  that  the  fee  ooold  not  be  paid  till  the 
work  waa  done.    (Plin.  Bp,  v.  21). 

So  &r  the  Cincian  law  preaenta  no  difRcnl^; 
but  it  appean  that  the  prowiona  of  the  kw  were 
not  limited  to  the  caae  already  atated.  They  ap- 
plied alao  to  gifta  in  geneial:  or,  at  leaat,  there 
were  enactmenta  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  perK>n  could  sive,  and  alw  required  gifta 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  formalitiea ;  and  it 
does  not  teem  poaaible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numeroua 
oontradictiona  and  difficultiea  which  perplex  thia 
aubject,  are  perhapa  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny 
(ire&er  di»  Ltat  Cmaa^  ZtHmsknfU  &«*  iv.):-- 
**  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  oasaio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifta  conaequently  were  left  to 
a  peraon*a  free  choice  aa  before ;  but  large  gifta 
(except  ia  the  caae  of  near  relations)  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities.**  The  object 
•f  the  law,  aocovding  to  Savigny,  waa  to  prevent 
foolish  and  haaty  gifta  to  a  large  amount;  and 
consequently  was  intended  among  other  things  to 
prevent  fraud.  Thia  waa  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift 
•valid,  BDch  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  oessio,  both 
•f  which  required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so 
allowed  the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what 
he  was  doing.  These  forms  also  could  not  be  ob- 
aerved,  except  in  the  presence  of  other  penons, 
which  waa  an  additional  security  against  fraud. 
It  ia  true  that  this  advantage  was  not  secured  by 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
mee  mamtxpi^  namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of 
which  bare  tradition  waa  sufficient ;  but,  on  the 
ether  band,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  ia 
one  that  people  of  all  gifta  are  least  likely  to  make. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  £rom  a  pas- 
sage in  Plinyli  lettera  (x.  3),  that  the  Cincian  law 
onginally  contained  no  exception  in  fiftvour  of  rela- 
tivea;  but  that  all  ^fta  above  a  certain  amount 
required  the  formalitiea  already  mentioned.  The 
emperor  Antoninna  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in 
fiavour  of  paienta  and  children,  and  alao  of  near 
collateral  kinamen.  It  appears  that  thia  exception 
waa  aubaeqaently  aboliabed  (Cod.  Hermeg.  vi.  1), 
but  waa  restored  by  Constantino  (a.  d.  81 9)  so  fiiir 
as  it  waa  in  Savour  of  parenta  and  children ;  and  so 
it  continued  as  long  aa  the  provisions  of  the  Cincian 
law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  ita  pro- 
viaiona,  aee  Savigny,  Z&ii9fMfit  &c  iv.  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse  (/ZAeunao&ef  Af tcwana, 
1827),  and  it  ia  discussed  by  Puchta,  InU,  voL  iL 
I  208.    These  examinatiooa  of  the  subject  toge- 
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ther  with  the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  ftmiah  the 
reader  with  all  the  naceaaary  refierencea  and  ma- 
teriala  for  inveatigating  thia  anbiect. 

CLAU'DIA,  a  Lex  paaaed  m  the  time  ef  the 
emperor  Claadius,  took  awa^  the  i^natomm  tatela 
in  the  caae  of  women.    (Oaiua,  i  171.) 

CLAU'DI  A  Da  SxNAToaiBua,  b.  c.  21&  The 
proyiaiona  of  thia  Lex  are  atated  by  Livy  (xxi. 
63),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (so  Vwr,  t.  18)  aa 
antiquated  and  dead. 

CLAU'DIA  Db  Saciia,&a  177.  (LiT.x]i8,9.) 

CLAU'DIA  Dx  Sbnatu  cooptanik)  Haxb- 
■INORUM  (Cic  M  Vtrr,  il  49). 

CLODIAE,  the  name  of  varioua  plebiaota^pro- 
poaed  by  Clodiva  when  tribune,  b.  a  58b 

Clodia  db  AusFicua^  mevented  the  mmia- 
tratna  from  diasolving  the  Comitia  Tribnta,  by 
declaring  that  the  auapioea  wen  vnfiivoaiahle. 
This  lex  therefore  repealed  the  Aelia  and  Pniia. 
It  alao  enacted  that  a  lex  might  be  paaaed  en  the 
Diea  FaatL  (Dion  Caaa.  xxxvul  13;  Die.  «i 
Vatm,  17,  M  Pima,  4,  5.)     [Ablia  Lsz.l 

ClODIA   db  CBN80RIBUB.      [CaBCILLA.J 
CLODU   db  CXVIBOB  RoKANU  iNTBRBVmi, 

to  the  effect  that  **  qui  civem  Romanum  indemna- 
tum  interemiiaet  ei  aqua  et  igni  inlerdieeretar.** 
(Veil.  Pat.  iL  46.)  It  waa  in  cooaeqaence  ef  thia 
lex  that  the  interdict  waa  pranounoed  againat  Ci- 
cero,  who  conaidera  the  whole  piooeedii^  aa  a 
privilegium.  {Pro  Domo,  18,  &c^  Poii  BeHL  m 
Sm,  2.  5,  &£. ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxviii  14.) 

Clooia  Frumbntabia,  by  which  the  com, 
which  had  formerly  been  aAd  to  the  poor  citaaena 
at  a  low  rate,  was  given.  (Dion  Caaa.  xxxviiL  13  ; 
Cic.  pn  DomOf  10.)    [Frumxntajlub  Lbobs.] 

Clodia  stE  Soda  LIT  ATiBtJS  er  db  Collboiis 
reatored  the  Sodalitia  which  had  been  aboliahed  by 
a  aenatnaeonanltum  of  the  year  b.  a  80,  and  per* 
mitted  the  formation  of  new  aodalitia.  (Cic  ca 
Pit.  4^  pro  SmL  26^  ad  AtLiiL  15  ;  Dion  Caaa. 
xxxviiL  13.) 

CxiOdia  db  Libbrtinobum  Suppraous  (Cio. 
pro  MiL  12,  83). 

Clodia  db  Rbob  Ptolbmabo  bt  ^m  bzsu- 
LiBua  Byzantinis  (Veil  Pat  iL  45  ;  Cic  pro 
Dom,  8,  20,proSeti,  26  {  Dion  Caas.  xxxviii  30  ; 
PluL  Cat,  Mim,  34). 

There  were  other  so-called  L^gea  Qodiaa^  which 
were  however  Privilegia. 

COE'LIA.    [Cablia.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX.  [Cokmibsoria 
Lbx.] 

CORNE'LIAE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the 
dictatonhip  of  Sulla  and  by  his  influence,  are  ao 
caUed.    (Liv.  JE>il  89.) 

Aoraria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  eomplete 
civitaa  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  PuUicnm  and 
given  to  military  coloniata.  (Cic  w  RtUL  ill  28, 
liL  2,  3.) 

Db  Civitatb.  (Liv.  JS)nt  86  ;  Cic  jww  Dam. 
30,  pro  Cbeom.  S3,  35  ;  SalL  HitL  Prig.  Ubu  1. 
Orat  Lepidi.) 

Db  Falsi&    [Falsvic] 

Db  Injurus.    [Injuria.] 

JuDiciARiA.     [Judbx,  p.  650,  a.1 

Db  Maqistratibus  (Appian,  BdL  Ch*  L 
100,  101),  partly  a  renewal  of  old  Plebxacita  (Liv, 
viL  42,  X.  13). 

Majbstatm,    [Majbstas.] 
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KnaciifAKiA.    [Fauum.] 

Db  PaoflcaiPTioNB  bt  Proscriptic     [Pro- 

0URIFT1O.] 

Db  Pbotingiis  Ordinandu  (Cic  od  Fam,  L 
9,iiL«,^  10>. 

H'^  PARRXCiDXk    [See  below,  Lbz  db  Sica- 

RII8.] 

l>it  Rbjbctjonb  Jvdicum  (Ck.  Vvrr,  ii.  31  ; 
and  Orellii  Owowoatfoow). 

Db  Rbpbtundxs  (Cic.  j»ro  Habir,  4}. 

Db  Sacbrdotus.    [Sacbrdotia.] 

Db  Sbntbntia  Fbrbnda  (Cia  pro  Ctuent. 
cc  20,  27).  Thia  was  probablj  only  a  chapter  in 
a  Lex  Judiciaria. 

Db  SiCARiis  BT  Vbnbpicis.  a  law  of  the 
TwelTB  Tablet  contained  some  provision  as  to 
homicide  (Plin.  H.  JV,  zTiiL  3),  bnt  this  is 
all  that  we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Fes- 
tas  (s.  V.  Pand  QKOMtom),  *^  Si  quis  h<Hninem 
libcrvn  dole  sciens  morti  duit  paricida  esto,*'  was 
inc(»poiBted  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the  law 
of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refen  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  proTed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  jurovisions 
against  incantations  (jaudmm  coarmaCj  and  poison- 
ing, both  ef  which  offences  were  also  included 
under  parricidium :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was 
sewed  iq»  in  a  sack  (euleug  or  etUkus)  and  thrown 
into  a  river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some 
old  Uw  that  the  senate  by  a  consultum  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Sdpio  and  D.  Brutus  (b.  c.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  {SUw 
SUa^  Cic.  BnOtu,  22).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  si- 
cariis  at  venefids  was  passed  in  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  b.  c.  82.  The  lex  contained  provi- 
sions as  to  death  or  fire  caused  by  dc^us  malus, 
and  BgsBist  persons  going  about  armed  with  the 
intention  of  killing  or  thieving.  The  law  not  only 
{tfovided  for  cases  of  poisonings  but  contained  pro- 
visiona  against  those  who  made,  sold,  bought, 
possessed,  or  gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poison- 
ing ;  also  against  a  magistratus  or  senator  who 
conspired  in  order  that  a  person  might  be  con- 
demned in  a  judicium  publicum,  dec  (Compare 
Cic.  pn  CSaenL  c.  £4,  with  Dig.  49.  tit.  8.)  To 
the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subsequently  added 
a  senatusoonsnltnm  against  mala  saorificia,  other- 
wise called  impia  saorificia,  the  agents  in  which 
were  brought  within  the  provisions  of  this  lex. 
The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
terdietio  aquae  et  ignis,  according  to  some  modem 
writers  Maician  (Dig.  49.  tit.  8.  s.  8)  says  that 
the  punishment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  et 
bonorum  ademtio.  These  statements  are  recon- 
cilable when  we  consider  that  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the 
times  OT  the  writers  or  the  compilers.  Besides, 
it  uppean  that  the  lex  was  modified  by  various 
aenatnsconsulta  and  imperial  rescripts. 

The  Lex  Pempeia  de  Panicidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  ol'  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  par- 
ricide to  the  kUling  (^lo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Mardanus  (Dig.  49.  tit  9.  s.  1);  this  enumera- 
tion also  comprises  vitricus,  novoca,  privignus,  pri- 
vignR,  patranus,  patrona,  an  avus  who  killed  a 
nepofl,  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  filius  or  filia  ; 
hut  it  did  not  extend  to  a  fisther.  AU  privies  to 
the  crime  wero  also  punished  by  the  law,  and 
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attempts  at  the  crime  also  came  within  its  pro- 
visions. The  punishment  was  the  same  as  that 
affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  (Dig.  L  c), 
by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  tile  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  fiither  or  mother,  giaud- 
fiither  or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog.  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Paulus,  to  be  burnt  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mur- 
(torers  of  a  nther,  mother,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother only  wero  punished  in  this  manner  (Mo- 
dest Dig.  49.  tit  9.  8. 9)  ;  other  parricides  were 
simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision  uainst  parri- 
cide, if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  provisions 
de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  unless  there  was  a  separate 
Cornelia  lex  de  poiricidiis.  As  already  observed, 
the  provisions  of  those  two  leges  were  modified  in 
various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  flfmears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Festus  (a  «.  Parid  (^umtortt)^  that  a  parricida 
was  any  one  who  killed  another  dole  malo.  Cicero 
dpro  Rote.  Am.  c.  25)  appears  to  use  the  word  in 
its  limited  soise,  as  he  speaks  of  the,  punishment 
of  the  cnlleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there  seems 
no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  parricida. 
with  reference  to  his  country  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dictator  Caesar's  death  might  be  called  a  parri- 
cidium^  considering  the  cireumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given.  (Suet  Caer.  c.  88.)  If  the 
original  meaning  of  parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater 
and  caedo)  is  correct ;  fi>r  it  appears  that  paricida  or 
parricida  meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterwards 
the  murderer  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relation- 
ship. If  the  word  was  originally  patricida,  the  law 
intended  to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an 
offence  as  parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that 
parricide,  properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with 
the  cnlleus,  and  other  murders  were  not  (Dig. 
49.  tit  8,  9;  Paulus,  Reeept  SetdetO.  v.  tit 
24  ;  Diricsen,  ZTeflemoft^  So.  der  Zw6lftafdye$eiz9^ 
Leipzig.) 

SUMTUARIAB.      [SuifTUARlAB  LbOBS.] 

Tbstambntaria.    [Falsum.] 

Tribunicia,  which  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Tribnni  Plebis.  (Veil  Pat  il  30 ;  Appian,  BdL 
CSo.  ii.  29 ;  Caes.  Betf.  Cw.  I  7.) 

TTnciaria,  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been 
passed  about  the  same  time  with  the  Leges  Sum- 
tuariae  of  Sulla.     (Festus,  j.  o.  Unoiafia^ 

Db  Vadimonio.    [VadimoNium.] 

Db  Vi  Publica.    [Vis  Publica.] 

There  were  other  Leges  Comeliae,  sucb  as  that 
de  Sponsoribus  [Intbrcbssio],  which  may  be 
Leges  of  L.  Cornelius  SuUa. 

There  were  also  Leges  Comeliae  wluch  were 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  C.  Ck>melius  about  B*  o. 
67,  and  limited  the  Edictal  power  by  compelUng 
the  Praetors  Jus  dioere  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis. 
(Ascon.  m  CSe.  ComeL  p.  58 ;  Dion  Casa  xxxvi 
23.)    [Edigtum.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  Tribune  enacted  that 
no  one  **  legibus  solveretur,**  tmless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  cm  in  a  meetii^  of  the  Sonata  at  whkh 
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two  hundred  memben  were  present  and  after* 
wards  approved  by  the  people  ;  and  it  enacted  that 
tio  Tribone  should  put  his  Teto  on  such  a  Sena- 
ttisconsnltum.  (Ascon.  in  CSe.  Comd,  pp.  57, 58.) 
There  was  also  a  Lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  cap* 
tivxtj  {ctpmd  ho$tei).  [LsqatCM,  p.  676,b;  PosT- 

MMINIUM.] 

CORNE'LIA  Di  Novis  Tabbllis,  proposed 
by  the  Tribune  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  blc.  47,  and 
opposed  by  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Eqnitum.  (Liv. 
A>()f.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  82;  Plut  Antm,d.) 

CORNE'LIA  ET  CAECl'LIA  Da  Cn.  Pom- 
psio,  B.  C  57,  gave  Cn.  Pompeius  the  superintend- 
'  «nce  over  the  Res  Frumentaria  for  fire  years,  with 
extraordinary  powers.  (Cic  ad  AH,  iv.  1 ;  Liy. 
^pit  1 04  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  9  ;  Plut.  Pomp. 
49.)    [Frombntariax  Lsoxs.] 

CURIATA    LEX   D»   Impbrio.      [Impb- 

CURT  ATA  LEX  Db  Adoptions.  [Adop- 
rio ;  and  Oell.  y.  19;  Cic  ad  Att  iL  7;  Sueton. 
Awf.  65 ;  Tacit  Hx$t.  i.  15.] 

CORNE'LIA  BAE'BIA  DE  AMBITU,  pro- 

rid  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
Baebius  Tamphilns,  B.C.  181.  (Liv.  xl.  19  ; 
Sehol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  SuUa^  p.  361,  ed.  Orelli.) 
This  law  is-soraetimes,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  L.  Aemilins 
and  Cn.  Baebius.    [ANBrrua.] 

DECEMVIRA'LIS.     [Lbx  Doodbcim  Ta- 

BVLARtriC.] 

DECIA  DB  DuuMyiRis  Natalibus  (Lir.  ix. 
80  ;  see  Atxlia  Marcia). 
DI'DIA.    [SiriiTUARiAX  Lxobs.] 
DOMFTIA  DB  SACERDOTIIS.    [Sacbr- 

ftOTlA.] 

DUI'LIA  (b.  c.  449),  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  Dnilins,  which  enacted  **  qui  plebem 
aine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quique  magistratum  sine 
proTocatione  creasset,  teigo  ac  capite  puniretur.** 
(Lir.  iii.  55.) 

DUI'LIA  MAE'NIA  Db  Unciario  Fobnorb 
B.a357.    (Lir.  iL  16,  19.) 

The  same  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius  carried 
A  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  Lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Consul     (Lir.  vii.  1 6.) 

DUODECIM  TABULA'RUM.  In  the  year 
B.  a  462  the  Tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  pro- 
posed a  rogation  that  five  men  should  be  ap- 
point'^d  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  set  of  laws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  consuls.  (Lir.  iii.  9.) 
The  Patricians  opposed  the  measure,  but  it  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the  following 
rear  with  some  modifications:  the  new  rogation 
proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed  (Jegum, 
iatores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who  were 
to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  classes,  and 
for  the  **  equalizing  of  liberty,^  a  phrase  the  im- 
port of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refptence 
to  the  disputes  between  the  two  classes.  (Lir.  ii. 
10 ;  Dionys.  x.  3.)  According  to  Dionysius  (x. 
52,  54)  in  the  year  B.&  454  the  Senate  assented 
to  a  Plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which  commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
generally,  in  order  to  make  themselres  acquainted 
with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of  the 
commiaiioners,  b.  c.  452,  it  was  agreed  that  persona 
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should  be  appointed  to  draw  np  the  code  of  laws 
(decemyiri  Legibus  scribondis),  bat  they  wm  to 
be  chosen  only  fivro  the  Patricians,  with  a  pcx»yi- 
sion  that  the  rights  of  the  Plebeians  shonid  be 
respected  by  the  decemyiri  in  drawing  up  the 
laws.  (Lir.  iii.  82,  &c.)  In  the  following  year 
(B.C.  451)  the  Decemviri  were  appointed  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  during  the  time  of  their 
office  no  other  magistratus  were  chosen.  The  body 
consisted  of  ten  Patricians,  including  the  three 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  abroad :  Appins 
Claudius,  Consul  designatus,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
body.  The  Ten  took  the  administration  of  affiun 
in  turn,  and  the  Insignia  of  office  were  only  used 
by  him  who  for  the  time  being  directed  the  ad- 
ministration.  (Lir.  iii.  33.)  Ten  Tables  of  Lawti 
were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  being 
approred  by  the  Senate  were  confirmed  by  the 
domitia  Centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  further  Laws  were  wanted.  Decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.  c.  450,  consisting  of  Apphu  CSIan- 
dius  and  his  friends :  but  the  seeond  body  of 
Decemviri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to 
Dionysius  (x.  58),  but  Liry  (iv.  3)  speaks  only  of 
Patricians.  Two  more  Tables  were  added  by 
these  Decemriri,  which  Cicero  (d»  RepA.  ii.  37) 
calls  **  Duae  tabulae  iniquarum  legnm.**  The  pro- 
yision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
Patres  and  the  Plebs  is  referred  to  the  Eleyenth 
Table.  (Dirksen,  Uebersiekt,  Ac,  p.  740.)  The 
whole  Twelre  Tables  were  first  published  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatina  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Decemriri,  b.  c.  449.  (Lit.  iii. 
54,  57.)  This  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code 
remiuned  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelre  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Le^eg  De- 
cemtfiralet^  Lex DeeennrircUis^  Leg»  Xll^^liat  XII, 
tabufuram  or  Duodeeinu,  and  sometimes  they  aie 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Lege$  and  Lem 
simply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  Laws  were  cut  on  bronze  taUeti  and  pat 
up  in  a  public  place.  (Lir.  iiL  57 ;  Diod.  xiL  56L) 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a  2.  §  4)  states  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  on  irory  {UAulaB  Aareae) : 
a  note  of  Zimmem  (G«scA.  des  Rom.  Prtvatreekta^ 
vol.i.  p.  101)  contains  references  to  various  autho- 
rities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Oanls  (Lir.  ri,  1), 
an  order  was  made  to  collect  the  old  foedera  and 
leges  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Liry^ 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  lost,  and  restored  or  recon- 
structed, mar  just  as  well  mean  that  they  were 
not  lost.  Indeed,  the  jnster  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is,  that  they  were  looked  for  and  were 
found.  However  this  may  be,  neither  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Cicero  nor  at  any  time  afier  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  coHection 
which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelre  Tables  has  been  a 
fniitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modem 
historians  and  jurists,  who  hare  often  handled  the 
subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner  and  with 
utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fiict  rests  on  as  much 
and  as  good  eridence  as  most  other  fiu:ts  of  the 
same  age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable, 
though  we  do  not  know  what  the  oommissionem 
brought  back  with  them.    It  is  further  said  that 
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HdnnodnniB  an  Ephesian  exile  aided  the  Decem- 
viri in  drawing  np  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his 
assistance  woidd  probably  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Qrcek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested 
(Strabo,  p.  642,  Casaub. ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Juruy 
Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  2.  §  4).  This  tradition  was  con- 
firmed hj  the  fact  of  a  statue  having  been  erected 
in  the  Comitium  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Heimo- 
doms :  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
(PIin.^.JV:xxxiT.  5.) 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  Jos  Publicum  and  the  Jus  Privatum 
(/ims  pubUci  privaHqus  jurit,  Liv.  iii.  34).     The 
Jus  Publicum  underwent  great  changes  in  the 
course  of  yean,  but  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  continued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Roman  State.     Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  (ut  oartnm  net»taanum)  when 
a  boy  {de  Leg.  u.  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
practice  had  Men  into  disuse  when  he  wrote,  the 
Edict  having  then  become  of  more  importance. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  ever  formally 
repealed,  but  that  the  Jus  Honorarium  grew  up 
by  the  side  of  them  and  mitigated  their  rigour  or 
supplied  their  defecta.    There  is  indeed  an  instance 
in  which  positive  l^slation  interfered  with  them, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Lc^s  actiones ;  but  the 
TweWe  Tables  themselves  were  never  repealed. 
They  became  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  Civile ; 
and  they  continued  to  exist  together  with  the  un- 
written Law.    The  Law  which  grew  up  in  the 
course  of  time  existed  in  harmony  with  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  was  a  development  of  their  fundamental 
principles.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Law  and  a  proof  of  the  practical 
skill  of  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
waa  a  science,  the  doctrine  of  Snccessio  per  Uni- 
renitatem  was  so  completely  and  accuiately  stated 
in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  Jurists 
of  the  best  period  could  find  nothing  to  improve. 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  36.  B.  6  ;  10.  tit  2.  a.  25.  §  9.  13  ;  4. 
tit  16.  s.  7 ;  2.  tit  3.  a.  26  ;  Savigny^s  Sgtimt^ 
&c.  i.  pu  383.)  The  Roman  writers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  precision  of  the  enactments  contained 
in    the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
the  languid  in  which  they  were  expressed.  (Cic 
de  Rep.  iv.  8  ;  Diodor.  xiL  26.)     That  many  of 
their  provisions  should  have  become  obscure  in 
the  coufM  of  time,  owing  to  the  change  which 
language  undergoes,  is  nothing  surprising ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of  the  old  law 
should  often  have  seemed  unnecessarily  hanh  in  a 
Uter  age.   (Gell.  xvi.  10.)     So  far  as  we  can  form 
a  jad|pient  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain, 
the  enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity 
and  archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  Aelius  Paetus  Catns  in  his  Tripartita 
commented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponins.  [Jus  Aslia- 
NUM.]  Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on 
the  Tables,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Gellius.  (L  12,  viL  15,  xz.  1.)  Gains  also  wrote 
a  Comment  on  the  Tables  in  six  books  {ad  legem 
XII,  tabufarum),  twenty  fragments  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by  Hom- 
raelius  in  his  Palingenesia.  (I  117.)  There  were 
also  other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the 
I^ws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic  de  Leg,  il  23, 
25.) 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  enter- 
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tained  diat'  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body 
of  ruleil  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.     It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  form  a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Plebeians,  inasmuch  as 
the  Patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  Patricians  a  better  security 
for  their  privileges.    One  of  the  two  last  tables  con- 
tained a  provision  which  allowed  no  Connubium  be- 
tween Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  new  rule  of  law,  or  a  confirmation 
of  an  old  rule.   The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  dear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  this  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  same  footing.    Modem 
writers  often  speak  inaccurately  of  the  Decemviial 
l^islation,  and  of  the  Decemviri  as  enacting  Laws, 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exercised  sovereign  power; 
but  they  did  not  even  affect  to  legislate  abso- 
lutely, for  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  the  sovereign  people,  or,  aa 
Niebuhr  expresses  it,  ^  when  the  Decemviri  had 
satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed  reasonable, 
and  their  woric  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  before  the  Centuries,  whoae  assent  was 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  president  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happy 
auspices.**   (Vol.  ii.  p.  313.)  The  two  new  Tables 
were  confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (Liv. 
il  37,  57.)     It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
Sovereign  people   did  not  vote  on  the  sevend 
kwa  included  in  the  Tables :  such  a  mode  of  le- 
gislation  would    have  been  impracticable,  and, 
as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conformable  to  the 
usage  of  ancient  Commonwealtha    How  £sr  the 
Decemviri  really  were  able,  \(y  intrigue  or  other- 
wise, to  carry  such  particular  measures  as  they 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  vt  A  different  ques- 
tion: biit  in  form  their  so-called  legisktion  was 
confinned,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  thai  is^ 
the  Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  Decemviri 
are  impropoiy  called  Legislators:  they  might  be 
called  code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  em- 
bodying of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  some  provisions  were  also  introdticed  firom 
the  Uws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  tiie  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people,  and  were  c^nble  of  being  easily  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system.  Gains,  in  his  Ck>mmentaiy  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia 
(Dig.  47.  tit  22.  s.  4),  says,  that  the  members  of 
Collegia  may  make  what  terms  they  please  among 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  violate  no  Publica  Lex ; 
and  he  adds,  this  Lex  seems  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  Solon^B,  which  he  quotes.  And  in  anothar  pas- 
sage, when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Actio  fiainm  re- 
gundomm  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  s.  13),  he  refers  to  a  law 
of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to  boun- 
daries. (See  also  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  25.)  It  is  a 
possible  case  that  the  Romans  had  no  written  law 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leges,  and  if  this  is  so,  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  those  states  which  had  bodka  of 
written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples  and  p^ 
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lent  of  tlie  form  of  written  law,  is  obTiont.  H«ir« 
over,  what  was  actually  noeived  of  foreign  law 
uold  not  be  mora  than  a  few  nUea  of  an  arbitniy 
nataie,  which  in  no  waj  depend  on  the  pecnliar 
•yatem  of  kw  of  any  connt^.  The  Jna  Priva- 
tum was  hardly  and  indeed  could  hardly  be  affected 
by  any  rales  of  foreign  law  ;  and  as  to  resemblanoe 
between  Roman  Law  and  the  Law  of  any  Greek 
states,  that  is  uo  ground  for  a  conclusion  that  tha 
Roman  rales  are  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  fri^^enU  of  the  Twelye  Tables  kare  often 
been  ooUeeted,  but  the  moat  eomplete  essay  an  their 
hbtory,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  sohoian  and 
Jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Veb0niakicUrbiJ^Briff»  Vtr- 
wneke  zur  Kritik  mtd  HerwlelUmg  4e$  IMn  der 
ZvAlf-Ta/U'Fraffmmts  Leipsig*  1824.  Zimmem^s 
Ctesofttflifa,  ftc  contains  references  to  all  the  an* 
thorities  on  this  subject ;  and  Puchta*s  /asrthrfioasa, 
Ac.  i.  §  54, 55,  73,  78,  some  valuable  remarks  on 
tkem. 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.    [Plagium.] 

FA'BIA  Db  NvMKiio  Sictatorum  (Cic.|»ro 
jlfaremi,  S4). 

FALCia)IA.    [LaoATVM.] 

FA'NNIA.      [SUMTUARIAK  LlOBS.] 
FA'NNIA.      [JUNIA   DB   PBRBORINI&] 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  Agrsria  Lex  for  the 
distribution  of  lands  in  Pioenum,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C  Flarainins,  in  b.  c  228  aocordiiMr  to 
Cicero,  or  in  B.  a  232  according  to  Polybius.  The 
latter  date  is  the  more  probable.  (Cic.  Aead,  iL  5, 
^&iMO(.  4;  Polyb.il  21.) 

FLA'VIA  AGRAHIA,  b.  c.  60,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  among  Pompeius*  soldiers,  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed 
the  Consul  Caecilius  Metellos  to  prison  for  op- 
posing it  (Cic  ad  An,  L  18,  19  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  50.) 

FRUMENTA'RIAB.  [Fbumbntabiab 
Lbqss.] 

FU'FIA.    [Ablia.1 

FUTIA  DE  RELIGIO'NB,  &  c.  61,  was  a 
privilegium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodiufc 
(Cic  a<f  ^lO.  L  13,16.) 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  [Judbz,  p.  650,  a., 
and  the  remarks  in  Orellii  OnomtuUoouL] 
'    FU'RIA  or  FU'SIA  CANPNIA,  limited  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testaasent 

[MAKUMISSia] 

FU'RIA  DE  FENORE  (Gains,  iii  122). 
FITRIA  DB  SP0N80RIBUS.   [iNTBRcaa- 
aio.] 
FUHIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA. 

[LXOATUM.] 

GABl'NIA     TABELLA'RIA.     [Tabblla- 

RIAB.] 

There  were  vnrious  Gabiniae  Leges,  some  of 
which  were  Privilegia,  as  that  (b.  c.  67)  for  con- 
ferring extraordinary  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for 
conducting  the  war  against  the  pirates.  (Cic.  pro 
Leg€  AiamL  17  ;  VelL  Pat  iL  31  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvi.  6  j  Pint  Pos^  25.) 

A  Gabinia  Lex,  b.  c.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of 
money  at  Rome  to  legntiones  from  forei|(n  parts 
{Salammii  cam  Romae  vemtram  faotrt  veilenl,  rum 
poteront^  quod  Lta  Gabinia  vetabat^  Cic  cui  AtL  v. 
21,  vi  1,  2).  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  pre- 
vent money  being  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  senators  at  Rome.  Thero  was  a  Lex 
Gabinia  intitled  De  Senatn  legatis  dando  (Cic  ad 
(lFr,\\.  13). 
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OEXLIA  CORNE'LIA,  b.  a  72,  whieh  pstt 
to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  eztiaordinaiy  power  of  con« 
ferring  the  Roman  dvitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spun, 
with  the  advioe  of  his  eonailium  (it  eoamlii  am- 
ieoHa,  (^  pro  Balb,  f^  14). 

OENU'CIA,  B.  c  341,  foibade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.    (Liv.  vii 
42.)    It  is  conjectund  that  Appmn  (BelL  Cm,  L 
54)  alludes  to  this  kw   (Orellii  OaomaMieom), 
Other  Plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  ne&tioiied 
by  Livy  (vii.  42). 
GALLIAE  CISALPI'NAE.    [Rubbia.] 
HIERCNICA    was  not  a  Lex  properly  so 
caUed.    Before  tha  Roman  conquest  of  S&cily,  tha 
payment  of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
duce had  been  fixed  by  Hiens  and  the  Roman 
quaeston,  in  letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed 
the  prsetioe  which  they  found  established.     (Cic 
Verr,  it.  13,  26,  60,  ui.  6,  &c) 
HIHTIA  Da  PoMPBiANia(CicPiU2.xiii.  16.) 
HORA'TIA,  proposed  br  M.  Hontias,  made 
the  penons  of  the  Tribunes,  the  Aediles,  and  otheii 
sacrosancti.    (Liv.  iii.  55.)    [Va&Briab  bt  Ho- 

BATIAB.] 

Another  Lex  Hoiatia  mentioned  by  Geiliua 
(vL  7)  was  a  privilegium. 
HORTE'NSIA  DB  PLEBISCI'TIS.    [Pjlb. 

BlSCITtTlf;    PVBI.I1.IAB  LbOBS.] 

Another  Lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nnn- 
dinae,  which  had  hitherto  been  Ferias,  should  be 
Dies  FtatL  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating the  inhabitants  of  the  coontiT. 
(Macrob.  i  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.) 

HOSTPLIA  DE  FURTIS  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (iv.  tit  10). 

ICI'LIA,  intided  by  Livy,  De  Avmtino  Pub* 
licando,  was  proposed  by  L.  Icilius,  tr.  pi.  b.  c 
456.  As  to  the  object  of  this  Lex,  see  the  pnsiraifea 
which  are  here  referred  to ;  and  paiticulariy  iSo- 
nysius,  and  the  article  Supbrpicibs.  (Liv.  iii.  31, 
32  ;  Dionys.  x.  32,  33  ;  Niebuhr,  HitL  </  Home^ 
iL  p.  301  ;  Puchta,  Inti,  il  §  244.) 

Another  Lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Sp. 
Icilius  B.  c  471,  had  for  its  obiect  to  prevent  aU 
interruption  to  the  Tribunes  while  they  were  ad« 
dressing  the  Plebs.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death.  (Dionys.  vii.  17  ;  Cic  pn>  SeOio^ 
37  ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  231.) 

JU'LIAE,  leges,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

Db  Adultbrus.    [Adultbrium.] 

AoRARiA  is  referred  to  by  Sn^nius  (JuL 
Cbssor,  c  20),  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Tarmitto 
Mato  (47.  tit  21).  But  the  lex  of  a  Caesac,  ns 
fecred  to  in  the  Digest,  is  probably  a  lex  of  Cali- 
gula. The  Agraria  lex  of  the  dictator  Caesar  was 
pasaed  b.  a  59,  when  he  was  consul.  (Dion  Case, 
xxxviii.  1 — 7,  &c  ;  Appian,  BelL  Civ,  ii.  10  ; 
VeU.  Pat  iL  44  ;  Cic  Plul  iL  3d,  ad  AtL  iL 
16,  18  ;  Rudorii;  Le»  Mamilia  de  Colomii^  ZeU- 
tehrift^  voL  ix.) 

Db  Ambitu.    [Ambitu&I 

Db  Annona.    (D^.  43.  tit.  1.  a.  1.) 

Dx  Bonis  Cxdbndis.  This  lex  provided  that 
a  debtor  might  escape  all  personal  molestation  from 
his  creditors  by  givmg  up  his  property  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  and  distributiixu  (Gains,  iii. 
78.)  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caeiar  or  of  Augustus,  though  pro- 
bably of  the  former.  (Caesar,  BelL  Civ.  m.  1  ; 
Sueton.   Cb«f.    42;   Tacit  Ann,  vL    IG  ;    Dion 
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C^Mi  Iviiu  21.)  The  beneficiam  of  the  \tx  mtt 
extended  to  the  provinoee  hy  the  {mperial  coDsti- 
tutioiu.    (Cod.  7.  tit  71.  s.  4.) 

Cadocabia  is  the  sune  m  the  Lsx  Julia  di 
Papxa  Poppaba. 

Db  Gabdb  bt  Ybnbpioio  (SaetoiL  Nero, 
e,  83),  perhaps  the  tame  tts  the  L^  De  Vi  PqIh 
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Db  CiTiTATB^  ms  puMd  in  the  consiilihip  of 
K  Jvlias  Caeflsr  ftnd  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  a.  a 

90.      [CiVITAS  ;  FOXDBBATAB  CiVlTATXS.} 

Db  Fmnobb,  or  nther  Da  Peeuniis  Mutais  or 
Creditis  (&c  47),  pused  in  the  time  of  Julius 
CmtBU  (Sueton.  Ocm,  c  42  ;  Csesar,  A  BeO,  CXmL 
liL  1).  The  object  of  it  was  to  make  an  amnge' 
meat  between  debtws  and  creditors,  for  the  satis- 
fiKtton  of  the  kMkter.  The  pouessiooes  and  res 
wen  to  be  estimated  at  the  imlue  which  they  had 
before  the  cml  war,  and  to  be  soirendeied  to  the 
crediton  at  that  value ;  whatoTer  had  been  paid 
for  interert  was  to  be  dedneted  from  the  principaL 
The  result  was  that  the  creditor  lost  aboot  one- 
fioarth  of  his  debt;  bat  he  escaped  the  loss, 
osnally  consequent  on  crril  distorhonce,  which 
wo«ld  faaTe  been  caused  hf  Novae  Tabulae.  (Com- 
pare Caesar,  th  BelL  Ch.  iii  1,  with  9aeton. 
Cbsi.  c  42.)  A  passage  of  Tadtns  (Atm,  it  16) 
is  sonwtimfis  eoasidered  as  referring  to  this  lex,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Lex  de  Bonis  Cedendis ;  bnt  it 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them.  The 
passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (IviiL  21.  IIc^  rAw 
svjpatf sAodir)  seems  to  refer  to  this  Lex  do  Mntms 
PecuniUL 

Dm  Fimso  Dovall  Theprovisisiisas  to  the 
Fundus  Dotidis  were  eontainea  in  the  Lex  Julia 
de  Adnlteriisk  (Gains,  u.  63 }  Paulas,  &  A.  iL 
Cit.  2L  s.  2  ;  Dig.  D0  Fundo  DoiaU,  23.  til  5. 
a.  1, 2;  13w)  This  Julia  Lex  was  eommented  on  by 
PapinisB,  ITlpisB,  and  Panlus.  [Advltbriitm.] 

Jobkiabxab.  The  lex  jefexred  to  in  the  Digest 
<4.  tit.  8.  s.  41)  by  which  a  perMu  under  twenty 
yeari  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  judex,  is 
probably  one  of  the  L^ies  JuKse  Judieiariae. 
(OeU.  xiY.  €.2.)  As  to  the  other  Jnliaa  L^ges 
Jodiciariae,  see  Judbx. 

Db  LmBBia  LsQATioNiBua.  (Cic  ad  Jit  xr. 
11.)    [LaoATua] 

Majbotatis.  (Cie.  POL  L  91.)  The  Lex 
Majestatis  of  the  Digest  (4&  tit  4)  is  probably  a 
lex  of  Augustas.  [MAJBSTAa.} 

Db  MARrrAMBis  ORoufXBtn.  [Julia  bt 
Papia  Poppaba.] 

MvirxciPAiin,  oonmonly  called  the  TsUe  of 
Heradea.  In  the  year  1732  there  were  Ibond 
near  tbe  Onlf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the  neighbonr- 
liood  of  die  ancient  city  of  Heradea,  bige  frsg- 
ments  of  a  l»onae  tablet  whidi  contained  on  one 
aide  a  Bomon  lex  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in* 
scripUon.  The  whole  is  now  in  the  Mnseo  Bor- 
bemeo  at  Naplea.  The  lex  contains  Tsrioos  pro- 
Tisions  as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as 
to  the  oonstttation  of  communities  of  Roman  dti- 
aens  (mtmieqoia,  coftwrfag,  pn^ielmrae,  Jbra,  com- 
eiliakm/a  CMwam  Roaumonim).  It  was  accordingly 
a  lex  of  that  kind  which  is  called  Satnra. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
of  due  lex,  bnt  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates 
whidi  can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time 
iounediately  after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after 
B.  c.  89  ;  the  odier  is  that  which  shortly  followed 
the  admissJon  of  theTranspndani  to  theeivitas  (&c. 


49).  This  latter  date,  in  fiivour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixrd 
about  the  year  b.  a  45  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  («mI 
Fcm.  TL  18).  Compare  the  tablet  1.  94,  104,  as 
to  perMus  whom  the  lex  exduded  from  the  oAes 
of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  a  a  49,  which 
gave  the  dritas  to  the  TrsnBpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  pnrpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  munidpal  organiiation.  The  Lex  Julia 
empowered  the  commissioners  to  continue  thdr 
felxmrs  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  w&n  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro* 
priately  called  Munidpalis,  as  being  one  which 
established  certain  regulations  for  all  munidpia  ; 
and  tbis  sense  of  the  term  munidpalis  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  merely  refers  to  tbe 
local  usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given 
places  ai^  which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
Lex  Mnnidpii,  Lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent 
tenns. 

The  name  Lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  feet 
(assumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was 
passed  when  Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  poseesdon  of 
fedl  power,  that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
called  by  ainr  other  personal  appdlation  than  that  of 
Julia.  It  IS  fcrther  proved  by  a  short  hncription 
found  at  Padua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Munidpalis  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
ti<m  (nn  vir  aediliciae.  potestat  e  lege.  Julia 
Monidpali)  compared  with  Cicero  (eratque  rumor 
de  Trsnspadanis  eos  jussos  iin  viros  crenre,  ced 
AH.  V.  2)  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Julia  Munidpalie  of  the  inscription  is  the  lex 
of  the  Table  of  Heradea,  and  the  Lex  Munidpalis 
of  the  Digest  (50.  tit  9.  s.  8  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  9.  s.  1  ; 
and  Di^.  50.  tit  1.  Ad  Mumiipalem  H  de  Jnedh). 

(Savigny,  VciktteUute  der  TafH  vom  fieraelea, 
Zeittekrpi,  vol  ix.  p^  800,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  50,  as  to 
the  passsge  of  8ueton.  Oissar.  41.  The  tablet  is 
printed  in  the  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm,  m  aeneae 
TO.  HeraeL  p.  1,  2.  Neap.  1754,  1755,  fel.,  with 
a  commentuy  which  oontains  nradi  learning,  but 
no  sound  critidsmX 

Julia  bt  Papia  Poppaba.  The  history  of 
this  lex  is  not  quite  dear.  Augustus  appears 
to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about  &  a  18, 
which  is  cited  as  the  Lex  Julia  de  Maritandis 
Ordinibus  (Dig.  88.  tit  11 ;  28.  tit  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Carmen  Seculaie  of  Horace,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  b.  c.  17.  The  object  of 
this  lex  was  to  reguute  mairii^es  as  to  which  it 
contained  numeroos  provisions  ;  but  it  appears  not 
to  faaire  oome  into  operation  till  the  year  a  a  13. 
Some  writers  conclude  from  the  passage  in  Sueto- 
nius (AwfftuL  34)  that  this  lex  was  rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  not  enacted  until  a.  d.  4. 
In  the  year  a.  d.  9,  and  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Papius  Mutflus  and  Q.  Poppaens  Secundus  (eon- 
udea  mifeeH\  another  lex  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
amendment  and  supfdement  to  the  fwmer  lex,  and 
hence  arose  the  tide  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea  by  wbich  these  two  leges  are  often  quoted ; 
for  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  L^ges  being 
sepaiatdy  dted  that  they  were  not  made  into  one. 
Various  tides  are  used  aeoording  as  reference  is 
made  to  the  various  provisions  ;  sometimes  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  Lex  Julia,  sometimes  Papis  Pnp- 
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poea,  tometimea  Lex  Jalia  ct  Papia,  sometimet  Lex 
4e  Maritandis  Ordinibua,  from  the  chapter  which 
treated  of  the  marriage*  of  the  aenaton  (Owna,  L 
178  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  xi.  '20 ;  Lex  Marita,  Hor.  Ckurm. 
Sift),  Bometimes  Lex  Oulucaria,  Decimaria,  Slc 
from  the  Tarioiu  chapten.  (Ulp.  Froff.  xxriii.  tit 
7  ;  Dioa  Cait.  liT.  16,  Iri  1,  &c. ;  Tacit  Aim.  iii 
85.) 

Tha«  were  many  commentariea  on  theie  Ugea 
or  on  this  lex  by  the  Roman  juriata,  of  which  con- 
aiderable  fraginenta  are  pceaerved  in  the  Digeat: 
Oaiua  wrote  15  booka,  Ulpian,20,  and  Panlua  10 
booka  at  leaat  on  thia  lex.  The  lex  contained  at 
leoat  35  chaptera  (Dig.  22.  tit  2.  a.  19)  ;  but  it  ia 
impoaaible  to  aay  to  which  of  the  two  legea  in- 
clnded  under  the  general  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  the  acreral  jMroviaiona  aa  now  known  to 
ua,  belong.  Attempta  have  been  made  both  by  J. 
Gothofredua  and  Ueinecciua  to  reatore  the  lex, 
on  the  aaaumption  that  ita  fwoTiaiona  are  reducible 
to  the  two  general  heada  of  a  Lex  Maritalia  and 
LeJt  Cadocaria. 

The  proTiaiona  of  thia  Lex  or  of  theae  I^egea 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  aenator  or  a  aenator'a 
children  with  a  libertina«  with  a  woman  whoee 
father  or  mother  had  followed  an  Aia  Ludicra, 
and  with  a  proatitute ;  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  libertinoa  with  a  aenator*a  daughter.  If  an 
hereditaa  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  peraon  on 
condition  of  not  manrying,  or  on  conditiona  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  c<mditiona  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  waa  unconditional.  The  con- 
dition, howoTer,  might  be 'not  to  marry  a  certain 
apecified  penon  or  certain  apedfied  peiaona  ;  or  it 
might  be,  to  many  a  particular  penon ;  but  then 
the  penon  muat  be  auch  a  one  aa  would  be  a 
auitable  match,  otherwiae  the  condition  would  be 
in  effect  a  condition  not  to  many,  and  therefore 
▼Old.  (Dig.  35.  Ut  1.  a.  63.) 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  varioua  penaltiea 
were  impoaed  on  thoae  who  lived  in  a  atate  of  celi- 
bacy {caelibaUt$)  after  a  certain  age.  Gaelibea 
could  not  take  an  hereditaa  or  a  legacy  {Uffi*' 
tem)  ;  but  if  a  peraon  waa  caeleba  at  the  time  of 
the  teatator*a  death,  and  waa  not  otherwiae  dia- 
qualified  (Jure  eiviU\  he  might  take  the  hereditaa 
or  legatum,  if  he  obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred daya,  that  ia,  if  he  married  vrithin  that  time. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  xviL  1.)  If  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  the  gift  became  cadnonm.  [CiioucA.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widowa  a  term  of  one  year 
(vaeatio)  from  the  death  of  a  huaband,  and  di- 
vorced women  a  term  (tNwu^)  of  aix  montha  from 
the  time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  perioda  they 
were  not  aubject  to  the  penaltiea  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  Papia  extended  theae  perioda  leapectively  to 
two  yeara,  and  a  year  and  aix  montha.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  xiv.) 

A  man  when  he  attained  the  age  of  aixty  and 
a  woman  when  ahe  attained  the  age  of  fifty  were 
not  included  within  certain  penaltiea  of  the  lex 
(  Ulpian,  Frag,  xri.) ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  lex  before  attaining  thoae  reapective  agea,  they 
were  perpetually  bound  by  ita  penaltiea  by  a  Se- 
nntua-conaultum  Pemicianum.  A  Senatna*conaul- 
tuni  Clattdianum  ao  &r  modified  the  atrictneaa  of 
the  new  rule  aa  to  give  to  a  man  who  married  above 
aixty  the  aome  advantage  that  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  married  under  aixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  waa  under  fifty ;  the  ground 
o(  which  rule  wa&  the  le^  notion  that  a  woman 
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under  fifty  waa  atill  capable  of  having  ^ildmu 
(Ulp.  Frag,  xvl ;  Sueton.  ObiidL  23.)  If  the 
woman  waa  above  fifty  and  the  man  ottder  aixty, 
thia  waa  called  Impar  Matrimonium,  and  by  a 
Senatua-oonaultum  Calvitianum  it  waa  entirely 
without  efifect  aa  to  leleaaing  from  ineapaeity  to 
take  l^gata  and  dotea.  On  the  death  «l  tha  wvman, 
therefore,  the  doa  became  cadnca. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  bad 
aeveral  children  waa  prefemd  to  one  who  bad 
fewer.  (Tacit  Jmm.  xv.  19 ;  Plin.  JEp.  vlL  16.) 
Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children 
were  fined  **  openram  obUgatione  **  (Dig.  3A.  tit 

1.  De  O/mu  Umiorwm) ;  andlibertae,  who  had 
four  children,  were  rdeaaedfrom  the  tutek  of  their 
patrooa.  (Ulp.  FVag,  tit  29.)  Theae  who  had 
three  children  living  at  Rome,  fioar  in  Italy,  and 
five  in  the  provinoea,  were  excnaed  from  the  offioe 
of  tutor  orcurator.  (Inat  L  tit  26;  I>ig:27.  tit  1.) 
After  the  paaaing  of  thia  lex,  it  became  vanal  for 
the  aeoate,  and  aftcrwarda  the  empenr  (jaraaeye) 
to  give  occaaionally,  aa  a  privilege,  to  certain  pcr- 
aona  who  had  not  children,  the  aame  advanti^ 
that  the  lex  aecured  to  thoae  who  had  chiMien. 
Thia  waa  called  the  Jus  Libenrom.  Pliny  aava 
{Ep,  it  13)  that  he  had  kitely  obtained  from  the 
emperor,  for  a  firiend  of  hia,  the  Jua  Trinm  Libera* 
nun.  (See  alao  ^.  x.  95,  96  ;  and  Dkm  Om%.  Iv. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reimania.)  Thu  privilege  ia 
mentioned  in  aorae  inaciiptionB,  on  which  the  ab- 
breviation I.  L.  H.  (JM  Ubfororum  kabms)  aome- 
thnea  oocara,  which  ia  equivalent  to  **  jnsa  panntia 
habere.**  The  emperor  M.  Antoninna  provided 
that  children  ahould  be  legiatered  by  name  within 
thirty  daya  after  their  birth  with  the  PraefiMtna 
Aeruii  Batumi  (CapitoL  Af.  JmL  e.  9  ;  coaapare 
Jnvenal,  Sat.  ix.  84.) 

The  lex  alao  impoaed  penaltiea  on  orfia,  that  ia, 
married  peraona  who  had  no  children  (9111  liBeroe 
NOM  kabmi^  Chuua,  ii  111)  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  to  aixty  in  a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  By  the  Lex  Piapia,  orbi 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  hereditaa  or  legatum 
which  waa  left  to  them.  (Garaa,ii.  286.)  It  aeesia 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  evaiLB  diia  part 
of  the  lex  by  adoptiona,  which  a  Senatna-conMiltum 
Neronianum  declared  to  be  ineflfeetual  for  the  pur> 
poae  of  relieving  a  peraon  firom  the  pmaltiea  of  the 
lex.  (Tacit  ^im.zv.  19.) 

Aa  a  general  rule  a  huaband  and  wife  eoold  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  pgopcitj  ; 
but  there  were  exceptiona  in  reapect  of  cluldm 
either  bom  of  the  maniase  or  by  another  marriage 
of  one  of  the  partiea,  which  allowed  of  the  free 
diapoaal  of  a  burger  part  Thia  privfl^e  might 
alao  be  acquired  by  obtaining  the  Jua  Liberomm. 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xv.  xvL) 

Aa  to  aome  proviaiona  of  thb  Lex,  aee  Patbonu& 

PncuLiiTus.     [Pbculatus.] 

Julia  bt  Pladtia,  which  enacted  that  there 
could  be  no  uauoapion  in  thinga  obtained  by  robbery 
(vipoaaocHie).  The  Twelve  TaUea  had  afready 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  nsncapiioB  in  etolen 
thinga.  (Oaiua,  ii  45  ;  Inat  2.  tit  6.)  Thia  lex 
waa  probably  paaaed  a  c.  89. 

Julia  Papiria.     [Papiria.] 

Db  Provinciis.  (Dion  Caaa.  xliiL  25  ;  Orelli, 
Onomasticott^  refers  to  thia  Lex  Julia  do  Repe- 
tundia  the  regulationa  de  Provincialibua  Snnptibiiai, 
which  Rmeati  conaidcra  to  belong  to  the  Lax 
Julia  de  Repetuudia.)    [Provznciak] 
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•TXv  PuBLiCAKis  (Cic  ad  AUio.  ii.  1^,  pro  Cm. 
i^oMciOy  c  14,  ed.  Wnnder;  Appiam,  BdL  Civ,  ii 
13.) 

Rbpbtukdarum.    [Rbpxtukdas.] 

Db  Rbsiduis.    [Pbculatus.] 

Dm  Sacbrootiis.  (Cic  Ep.  ad  Brutum^  L  5.) 

Db  Sacbilboz&    [Pbculatus.] 

SuMTUAKiA,  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass,  zliii.  25)  and  one  under  Augustus. 
(GelLii.  24.)     [Sumtuariab  Lbob&] 

Thbatralm  (Sueton.  Jd^.  40;  Plin.  zzziii. 
2\  which  pennitted  Roman  eqnites,  in  case  they  or 
their  parents  had  erer  had  a  census  equestris,  to 
sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  (quaiuordecUn  ordines) 
fiized  by  the  Lex  Roscia  Theatralia,  b.  c.  67. 

Julia  bt  Titia  (Inst  1.  tit.  20)  empowered 
the  praeses  of  a  proTince  to  appoint  a  tntor  for 
women  and  pupilli  who  had  none.  (Ulpi  Froff.  xi. 
18w)  A  Lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncertain  date 
hisd  given  the  same  pow«r  at  Rome  to  the  praetor 
nrbanos  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  plebia ;  and 
the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
aam«  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  there  yrexe  two  leges,  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia';  and  among  those  reasons,  is  the 
circamstaooe  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite  by  the 
word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one  lex, 
though  this  is  done  by  Cicero  {Bmi.  c.  16,  Pro 
Ba&a^  &  21)  in  speaking  of  the  Lex  Licinia  and 
Mnciiv 

Hr   Yl   PUBLICA   BT  PRIVATA*      [Vl8.] 
ViCBSIUARIA.      [ViCXSIMA,] 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREORPNIS  proposed  b.  c. 
126  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  banished 
per^grini  from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul  B.  c.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and 
Italici,  for  we  must  assume  that  there  was  a  Lex 
(Plat.  £7.  {TranAas,  12) :  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papiu% 
perhaps  b.  a  65,  contained  the  same  respecting  all 
penons  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic.  De 
Q^.  iii.  11,  Brut  26,  28,  d€  Leg.  Agr.  i  4; 
Festua,  «.  v.  RespubUeatj  Meyer,  Orai»  Bom, 
Fragm,  p.  229,  2nd  ed.) 

JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.    [LiajOA  JuNLA.] 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  about  a.  n.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  Ro» 
man  citixen  bad  manumitted  a  slave  without  the 
requisite  formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in 
all  cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
sboold  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.  (Ghuus,  i.  1 6, 
17,  22,&c.,  iii  56  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  l  xx.  8,  xxii.  8.) 
(LATlNrTAS  ;   LiBBRTUS  ;    Manum issio.] 

A  qiecial  clause  in  the  Lex  took  away  from 
these  Latini  Juniani,  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  testament,  taking  under  a 
testament,  and  being  appointed  tutores  by  a  testa- 
ment. Yet  they  had  the  other  parts  of  the  testa- 
meiiti  foctio  (Ulp.  Frv^.  xx.  8).  The  condition  of 
the  Latini  Juniani  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
C.  A.  vonVangerow,  Marbuig,  1833 ;  see  also  the 
remaiks  of  Puchta,  IntL  ii.  §  213,  on  the  date  of 
the  Lex  Junia ;  and  also  §§  217,  218. 

Db  Libbrtino&um  Supfraous.  [Clodla  ; 
Manumissio.] 

JU'NIA  PETRO'NIA  or  PATRO'NIA(Dig. 
40.  tit.  1.  s.  24).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  same  as  Pbtronia,  or  is  another  Lex. 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Rbfbtun- 

OAB.] 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,   allowed  a  chUd  who 
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was  in  the  womhi  and  who,  when  bom.  Would  be 
the  testator^s  suus  heres,  to  be  instituted  beret, 
even  if  he  should  be  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator.  It  also  so  &r  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  person  who  by  the  death  of  a  heres  insti- 
tutus  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  became 
a  heres  quasi  agnascendo^  did  not  break  the  will, 
if  he  was  instituted  heres.  (Gains,  ii.  134  ;  Ulp. 
Frug.  xxii.  19,  ed.  Bikking.) 

LAETO'RIA.    [Curator.] 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Yolero  for  electing 
plebeian  magistrates  at  the  Comilia  Tributa  is  cited 
as  a  Lex  Laetoria.     (Liv.  il  B^^  57.) 

LICI'NIA.     [Aebutia.] 

LICI'NIA  DE  LUDIS  APOLLINA'RIBUS 
(Liv.  xxvil  23). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SACERD0TII8  (CSc;  LaA 
25). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIia    [AMBiTua] 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Lidnius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  b.  a  62, 
enforced  the  Claecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  mentioned.  (Cic  pro  Settio^ 
64,  PhiL  Y,  B^ad  AU,  11  9,  iv.  16,  m  Valm. 
14.) 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  RE- 
OUNDIS  (probably  Rbdxgundis),  passed  in  the 
consukhip  of  L.  Licinns  Ciassus  the  orator,  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  Pontifex  Maximus,  b.  o.  95, 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  title 
to  citisepship,  and  deprived  of  the  exoctse  of 
civic  rights  aU  those  who  could  not  make  out  a 
good  tiUe  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Manic  war.  (Cic  ds  Qf:  lil  11,  BmU  16, 
pro  Baib,  21,  24,  pro  SesL  13  ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel, 
p.  67.) 

LICFNIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  [Sumtuariab 
Lbobs.] 

LICI'NIA.  In  the  year  b.  c  375  C.  Liciniiis 
Stole  and  L.  Sextius  being  elected  two  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis,  promulgated  various  Rogationes, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Patridans  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plebs. 
One  Rcgatio  related  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
Plebs  was  incumbered  (Liv.  vi.  34) :  and  it  pro- 
vided that  all  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal 
sum,  and  the  remainder  should  be  paid  in  three 
years  by  equal  payments.  The  Second  related 
to  the  Ager  PubUcus,  and  enacted  that  no  person 
should  occupy  {poeaideret)  more  than  500  jugera. 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
militum  should  be  elected,  but  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  Patricians  prevented  these  Rogationes  from 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to 
oppose  their  interoessio.  C.  Licinius  Stole  and 
L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same  way,  and  irould 
not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held  except  those  for 
the  election  of  Aediles  $pd  Tribuni  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the  dection 
of  any  Curule  Magistratusb 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still 
elected,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  fidt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  Militum,  M.  Fabius,  the 
fother-in-law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent 
agitation,  a  new  Rogation  was  promulgated  to  the 
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eir«ict  that  instead  of  DuoniYiri  sacris  fiu^iundiB, 
DeoeiuTiri  thould  be  elected,  and  that  half  of  them 
should  be  Plebeians.  In  the  year  b.  c.  366,  when 
Licinius  and  Sextius  had  been  elected  Tribuni  for 
the  tenth  time,  the  law  was  passed  as  to  the  De« 
cemTiri,  and  five  plebeians  and  five  patricians  were 
elected,  a  measure  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
plebeians  participating  iu  the  honoon  of  the  con- 
sulship. The  Rogationes  of  Licinius  were  finally 
carried,  and  in  the  year  B.  c  365  L.  Sextius  was 
elected  consul,  being  the  first  Plebeian  who  at- 
tained that  dignitT.  The  Patricians  were  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  the  excluriTe  r^ht  to  the 
consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Curule 
Aedile  and  of  Praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  creditor  was,  if  Liry^s  text  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights 
of  property.  Niebuhr^s  explanation  of  this  law  is 
contained  in  his  third  volume,  pp.  23,  Ac 

Beudes  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  Lex 
to  the  number  of  jugeia  which  an  individual  might 
posam  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  in- 
dividual shoiud  have  above  100  laige  and  500 
•mailer  animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius 
was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his 
own  law.  The  statement  b  that  **  he,  together 
with  his  son,  possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the 
•ger  (pabUcus),  and  by  emancipating  his  son  had 
acted  in  fiaud  of  the  Uw.**  (Ltv.  Tii.  16.)  From 
this  story  it  appears  that  the  Plebeians  could  now 
possess  the  public  land,  a  right  which  they  may 
naTe  aoquiied  by  the  Law  of  Licinius,  bat  there 
is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  Columella  (i.  3),  Pliny  {HtML  NaL  xviii 
3),  and  Valerias  Maximus  (viU.  6.  §  3).  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  reoord- 
ing,  says  that  in  order  to  coneeal  his  violation  of 
the  law,  Licinius  emcmdpated  part  of  the  land  to 
his  son.  The  fi^ts  as  stated  by  Livy  are  not  put 
in  the  dearest  light.  The  son  when  emancipated 
woald  be  at  much  intitled  to  possess  500  jngera  as 
the  firther,  and  if  he  bona  fide  possessed  that 
quantity  of  the  Ager  publicos,  there  was  no  finaud 
on  the  law.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny  (m5- 
ttHmtaJUMi  penona)  the  firaud  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  emancipation  of  the  son  being  efiected 
•olely  that  he  might  in  his  own  name  possess  500 
jugaca  while  bb  fiuher  had  the  actual  enjoyment 
But  the  details  of  this  Lex  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  enable  as  to  give  more  tliaa  a  probable 
solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  object  of  the  Lex 
was  to  dimmish  the  possessiones  of  the  patricians, 
it  may  be  assamed  that  the  sorplus  land  thus 
arising  was  distribated  (oss^imiIim)  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  Lex  of 
Licinius  by  Varro  {ds  Jie  JhuL  i  2)  and  Cola- 
mella  (L  3JL 

According  to  Livy  (vj.  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Decemviris  sacrorum  was  earned  first,  b.  a  366. 
The  three  other  rogationes  were  included  in  one 
Lex,  which  was  a  Lex  Satuia.  (Lir.  vii  89  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  33.) 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations ;  and  GoetUing,  G^sseUe&to  der 
Aifm.  SlaatnerfatnTig^  p.  354,  and  the  note  on 
the  passage  of  Varro  (de  Rs  Hud.  L  2).  The 
Licinian  Rogations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
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discussion.  See  the  Classical  Masciim,  So.  V. 
on  the  Licinian  Rogation  J)e  Modo  Agri;  No.V  I., 
UAer  die  SldU  de$  Varroy  &c,  De  Re  RmsL  I  >2. 
§  9  ;  and  No.  VII.,  Remarks  on  Professor  LoQg*t 
Paper  on  the  Licinian  Law  De  Modo  Agri,  by 
Professor  Puchta ;  and  on  the  passage  in  Appion'ti 
dffU  Wart,  I.  8,  which  relates  to  the  T<icinian 
Liw  by  Professor  Long. 

LICI'NIA  DE  CREANDIS  TRIUTtfVIRlS 
EPULO'NIBUS  (Liv.xxxiii  42;  Orellii  Oiw- 
nuuHcon), 

LI  VIAE  were  vanoos  enactments  ptoposed  by 
the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Dmsus,  b.c  91,  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and 
adraittmg  the  foedemtae  civitates  to  tbe  Roman 
civitas.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover 
of  a  law  for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eighth  part  of  btass.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiiL  3.) 
Dnisos  was  assassinated,  and  the  Senate  dedared 
tlAt  all  his  Leges  were  passed  contra  aaspicia,  and 
were  therefore  not  Leges.  (Cic.  Leg.  iL  6, 12,  fro 
DomOf  16  ;  Liv.  Ep.  71  ;  Apjriaa,  BeU,  (Xo,  i  35; 
Aseon.  in  Cie.  CorneL  p.  62.) 

LUTATIA  DE  VL    [Via.] 

MAE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  bj  Cktm 
(Bruhu^  14X  who  says  that  M\  Curios  compelled 
the  Patres  **  ante  auctoies  fieri  **  in  the  case  of  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  **  which,**  adds  Cicero, 
**  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  tbe  Lex 
Maenia  was  not  yet  passed.**  The  Lex  therefore 
required  the  Patres  to  give  tbeir  consent  at  least 
to  the  election  of  a  magistratus,  or  in  other  words 
to  confer  or  agree  to  confer  the  Imperinm  on  the 

rerson  whom  the  oomitia  shoold  elect     Livy  (L 
7)  appears  to  refer  to  this  law.    It  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  Maenins,  b.  c  287.  [ Ain> 

TOniTAS.] 

DE  MAGISTRIS  AQUARUBl  (Haabold, 
Spangenberg,  Mon.  Leg.  p.  177.) 

MAJESTATI6.    [Majbstas.] 

MAMFLIA  DE  COLO'NIia  The  aabject 
of  this  lex  and  ita  date  are  felly  discussed  by  Ru- 
dorff  (Zeiiechri/iy  vol.  ix.),  who  shows  that  the  Lex 
Mamuia,  Roecia,  Peducaea^  Alliena,  Fbbia  is  the 
same  as  the  **  Lex  Agraria  quam  Oaius  Caesar 
tnlit**  (p«.  47.  tit  21.  a  3),  and  that  thb  Oaias 
Caesar  b  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MAMI'LIA  DEJUGURTHAE  FAUTO'- 
RIBUS.    (Sal.  Jug.  c  40  ;  Orellii  Ommaeliam.) 

MAMI'LIA  FI'NIUM  RBGUNIXyRUM, 
enacted  in  b.  c.  239,  or  according  to  another  sup- 
position, in  B.  o.  165,  fixed  at  five  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundary  spaees  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Usucapio.  (Rudorfl^  Zeiieehrifi^  voL  x 
pw  842,  &e.) 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribnne  C.  fifaai- 
lins  KC.  6S^  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Pompey  the  command  m  the  vrar  against 
Mithridates.  Toe  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero 
when  praetor.  {De  Lege  MamUa;  Plut  Fimp,  30 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  25.) 

The  Leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cwen  {De 
Or.  i.  58),  were  evidently  not  Leges  Proper,  but 
probably  forms  which  it  was  prudent  fear  partiea  to 
observe  in  baying  and  soling. 

MANI'LIA  DE  LIBERTINO'RUM  SUF- 
FRA'OIIS  (Dion  Ossa.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Aseon.  la  Cor- 
neL  pp.  64,  65),  b  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Manlia  De  Lib.  Sa£ 

MA'NLIA,  abo  caUed  LICFNIA^  B.C.  196, 
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crpated  the  tnimviri  epulonea  (LiT.  aczzui.  43 ; 
Cic  da  Or.  iil  10.)   [Lkinia.] 

MA'NLIA  DE  LIBERTINO'RUM  SUP- 
FRA'OIIS  <&  c  58  ;  Asoon.  m  MiL  p.  46.) 

MA'NLIA  D£  VICE'SIMA  MANUMIS- 
SO'RUM.     [MANVMissia] 

MA'RCIA  probably  about  tbe  year  ]i.a  352 
**  advemu  feneratores.^    (Gaiiu,  it.  23  ;  Liv.  Tii. 

"  MAOiCIA  DE  LIGU'RIBUS.  (Liv.  adii.  22.) 

MA'RCIA  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the 
tribaxke  L.  Mardiu  Philippu«»  B.a  104.  (Cic  d« 
<^.  ii  21.) 

MA'RIA  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune 
B.a  119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections. 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  iii.  17 ;  Pint  Mar.  4.) 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    [Caluicnia.] 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Rooian  citisen  (etou  Romano)  mairied 
a  peregrinus,  the  ofibpring  was  a  peregrinns.  If 
Uiere  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinns  and 
the  womany  the  children^  aooordmg  to  the  principle 
of  connabium^  were  peregrini,  as  the  l^pil  effect  of 
oonnnbiiim  was  that  children  followed  the  condition 
of  their  &ther  {Wmi  temper  patrem  tetpumtur). 
If  there  were  no  oonnubimn,  the  children,  ac- 
corduig  to  another  role  of  law,  by  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have 
been  Roman  ciUaens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  to  prevent  this.   (Gains,  I  78  ;  Ulp.  Prog,  ▼.  8.) 

ME'SSIA.     (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  1.) 

METI'LIA.  (Uv.  zxiL  25;  Pint  Fabm$y 
C.9.) 

MINU'CIA,  B.&  216,  created  the  triumviri 
mensarii    (Liv.  zxiii.  21.) 

NERVAE  AGRA'RIA  (Dig.  47.  tit  21.  s.  3. 
§  1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 

OCTA^IA.    [Frumxntariax  Lxgis.] 

OOU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  b.  c.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  Pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that 
four  of  the  Pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should 
be  tsiken  from  the  plebes.    (Liv.  x.  6 — 9.) 

OTPIA.      [SUICTUARIAX  LX0X8.J 

O'RCHLAu  [SuMTU ARIAS  Lxoxa.] 
OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebisdtnm 
which  gave  the  eensors  certain  powers  in  regn- 
lating  the  lists  of  the  senators  (<Mdo  eencUorim) : 
the  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all 
improper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. 
(Peatus,  a  v.  PrwtteriH  Senatoret;  Cic.  de  Leg,  iii. 
12.)  The  Lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius  (iv.  109),  if  the 
reading  is  right,  was  a  different  lex. 
PATIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS.    [Junll  i>ii 

PBRXGRXNI&] 

PATIA  POPPAEA.    [JwiiAX.} 

A  Lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vestal  Viigins  is  mentioned  by  GteUins  (i.  12) ;  but 
the  reading  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  called  Lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA,  or  JU'LIA  PAPIHIA  DE 
MULCTA'RUM  AESTIMATIO'NE  (B.a  430) 
fixed  a  monev  value  aceordinff  to  which  lines  were 
paid,  which  rorraerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
(Liv.  iv.  30  ;  Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  35.)  Gellins  (xi.  1) 
and  Festus  («.  v,  Peeulatue)  make  this  valuation 
port  of  the  Atemian  law  [Atxrnia  Tarpbia], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  have  been  mistaken 
aooording  to  Niebuhr.  (^HieL  qfRome,  iL  p.  300.) 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semun- 
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cialis  (PKn.  H.  M  xxxiiL  3),  one  of  the  noiooa 
enactments  which  tampered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.a  332,  proposed  by  the  Praetor 
Paparius,  gave  the  Acenani  the  civitas  without  the 
sufiiaginm.  It  was  property  a  Privileginm,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  Civitas  Romana.   (Liv.  viiL  17.) 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  declared  consecmtae  without  a 
Plebiscitnm  (b^justu  Plebie,  Cic.  pro  Dom,  49). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  Plebiscitum  of  the 
year  &c.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius 
Carbo  and  M.  Plautiui  Silvanns,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  i« 
called  by  Cicero  {pro  ArdUa,  4)  a  lex  of  Silvanus 
and  Carbo.  ^See  Cjtitas  ;  Foxdxratab  Civt- 
TATB8 ;  and  Savigny,  Volkitckluu  der  Ta^  ooa 
Heradea^  Zeiteekr^  ix.) 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA.    [Pobtxlia.] 

PAPI'RIA  DE  SACRAMENTO  (Festna, 
a  o.  SaerammUmm\  proposed  by  L.  Papirius,  Tri- 
bunuB  Plebis,  probably  enacted  that  in  the  case  of 
the  L^is  actio  sacramento,  the  money  should  not 
be  actually  deposited,  but  security  should  be  given 
for  it  (Pnohta,  Inel.  ii.  161,  note  101.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [TABXLtAmiAB 

LXOBS.] 

PE'DIA,  related  to  the  murderers  of  the  Dio* 
tator  Caesar.    (Veil  Pat  ii.  69.) 

PEDUCAEA,  B.&118,  a  Plelnsoitimi,  leenu 
to  have  been  merely  a  Privileginm  and  not  a  ge- 
neral Uw  against  Incestum.  (Cic.  de  NoL  Dear, 
iii.  30  ;  Ascon.  imOie,MiL^  46.) 

PBSULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  annual  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or 
give  up  the  animal.  (PanL  ^S'.  A.  1 .  tit  1 5.  a.  1. 3. ) 
There  was  a  general  provision  to  this  efiect  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Dirksen,  Ueberekkt^  &c.  p.  532, 
&cX  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Panlna  that 
this  Lex  extended  the  provisions  of  iha  old  law 
to  doga  The  name  of  the  lex  may  be  uncertain^ 
See  the  note  in  Amdt^  edition  of  Panlna. 

PETI'LLIA  DB  PECU'NIA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHL    (Liv.  xxxviii.  54.) 

PETRB'IA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  dedma- 
Hone  militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Api»iaa  {de  BeU,  CXv,  iL  47),  according  to  the  old 
editions.     But  the  true  reading  is  irarfi^  *^A^. 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  various 
senatusconsulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  I^  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a 
punishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  antho^ 
rides  {Jmdeat)  who  might  condemn,  hun  to  fight  if 
he  appeared  to  deserve  it  (Dig.  48.  tit  8.  all. 
18.  tit  1.  a  42 ;  Gell.  v.  14  ;  Pnchta^/si^  i.  $  107, 
note  101  ;  Savisny,  Zeiteckr^  ix.  p^  374,  on  the 
inscription  founa  on  a  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
p(MDpeii.) 

PINA'RI A  (Gains,  iv.  1 5)  rekled  to  the  giving 
of  a  Judex  within  a  lunited  tine.  (8e«  F^chta, 
iai^  L  §  53.) 

PINA'RIA.    [AN1CAI.B8  Lxaxa] 

PLAETO^IA.    [Curator.] 

PLAETO'RIA  DE  PRAETO'HB  UR- 
BA'NO.  (Yarns  de  Lwg,  Lat,rlBi  Censorinns, 
deDieNatali,e,2i.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VL    [Via.] 

PLAUTIA  or  PLO'TIA  JTDICIA'RIA  is 
mentioned  by  Asoonius  {m  Oc  ComeL  p.  79)  as 
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having^  enacted  that  fifteen  penons  should  be  an- 
nually elected  Uy  each  tribe  out  of  its  own  body 
to  be  placed  in  the  Album  Judicum. 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  RE'DITU  LE- 
PIDANO'RUM.  (Sueton.aiM.6 ;  OeIliu8,xin.8.) 

PLAUTIA  PAPI'RIA.     [Papiria  Plau- 

TIA.] 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  858,  a  Plebi»citum,  waa  the 
fint  Lex  againtt  Ambitus.    (Liv.  yii.  1 6.) 

POETB'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an 
important  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi. 
(Liv.  viii.  28.)     [Nbxi.] 

POMPEIAE.  There  were  Tarious  Leges  so 
called. 

PoHPKiA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  m  his 
consulship  B.C.  89,  gave  the  Jus  lAtii  or  lAtinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probably 
the  CiTitas  to  the  Cispadani.  (Savigny,  Volks9chlmi 
der  Ta/el  van  Heradea^  Zattdirift^  ix.) 

DB  AMBiTU.    [Ambitus.] 

DB  IMPBRIO  CABSARI  PROROOANDO. 

(Veil.  Pat  iL  46  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  18.) 
jUDiciARiA.    [Judex.] 

DB  JURB    MAGISTRATUUM    (Sueton. 

Ctes.  28 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  56  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  Tiii. 
3)  forbade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
offices  {peHtio  komortm)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but 
C.  Julius  Oiesar  was  excepted.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  bid  kw,  but  it  had  apparently  become  ob- 
solete. 

DB     PARBICXDII8.      [COBNBLZA     DB 

8XCABIIS.] 

■tRiBUNiTTA  (B.a  70)   restofed  the 

eld  Tribnnitia  Potestas  which  Snila  had  nearly 
deetieyed.  (Sudon.  Cbes.  5  ;  Yell.  Pat  iL  80  ; 
Cia  tie  Leff.  iii.  9,  II,  «i  Verr,  Act  i  15  ;  Liv. 
Epit  97.)     [Tribuni.] 

DB  vi  was  a  Privilegium,  and  only 

referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.  (Cic  PhS,  n.  9  ; 
Aseon.  and  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum,  MUcn,) 

POPFLIA.    [Papia.] 

PO'RCIAB  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 
PROVOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen 
should  not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.  (Lir.  x.  9 ; 
Cic  deRep.  ii.  81,  pro  Rabir.  8,  4  ;  SaH.  OaHl.  51.; 

PO'RCIA  DB  PROVFNCIIS  (about  b.c. 
1 98).  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxxii.  27.  **  Sumtus 
quos  in  eultnm  praetorura,*^  &c.)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  Porcia  Lex,  to  which  the  Plebiscitum  do 
Thermensibus  refers  ;  and  the  words  quoted  by 
Cicero  (  Vsrr.  ii.  4, 5.  *•  Ne  quis  emat  mancipium**) 
are  taken,  aa  it  is  conjectured,  from  this  Porcia 
Lex. 

PtJBLI'CI  A  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  runnuig  and  leaping. 
(Dig.  11.  tit  5.) 

PUBU'LIA  DE  SPONSO'RIBUS.  [Intbr- 

CB88IO.] 

PUBLIlilA  LEX  was  proposed  by  Publilius 
Volero,  a  tribunus  plebis,  and  enacted  b.  c  471. 
The  terms  of  the  Rogatio  were  **  ut  plebeii  magis- 
tratus  tributis  comitiis  fierent**  (Liv.  iL  56).  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  take  these  elections  from 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  patricians 
could  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  by  the 
votes  of  their  clients.  The  Rogatio  became  a  Lex 
after  much  (^position,  the  hutory  of  which  is 
given  in  Livy.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  also  increased  from  two  to 
five  (lily.  ii.  58)  ;  and  this  must  therefore  have 
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been  provided  by  the  T^ex.  In  b.  c.  457  (Liv.  iit 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  fh>ra  each  class,  were  electrd 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  not  said  under  what 
legislative  provision.  Dionysius  {Aniiq.  Ram,  ix. 
43)  gives  a  more  complete  account  of  this  Lex. 
After  Publilius  &iled  in  his  first  attempt  to  carry 
his  Rogatio,  he  added  a  new  chapter,  which  gave 
the  election  of  the  aedlles  (plebeian)  to  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  and  enabled  the  Tributa  to  deliberate  ami 
decide  upon  any  mattkar  which  could  be  deliberated 
and  decided  upon  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Lex,  says  Dio- 
nysius (ix,  49)  "up  to  my  time,  the  election  of 
tribunes  and  aedlles  was  made  without  birds  (au- 
ffuial  ceremonies),  and  all  the  rest  of  the  religious 
forms  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.**  Dionysius  says 
nothing  here  of  the  other  matter  which  the  addi- 
tional chapter  contained  (ix.  43). 

PUBLI'LIAB  LEGES  of  the  Dictator  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  which  he  proposed  and  carried  B.  c. 
339  (Liv.  viiL  12).  The  purport  of  these  Leges 
is  thus  expressed  by  Livy  :  "  tres  leges  secnndis- 
siraas  plebei,  adversas  nobilitati  tulit:  nnam  ut 
I^ebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent:  alteram,  at 
legum  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante 
initum  suffragium  Patres  auctores  fierent :  tertiam 
ut  alter  utiqne  ex  plebe,  qnum  eo  ventum  nt  at 
utnimque  plebeium  consulem  fieri  liceret,  censor 
crearetnr."  The  provision  of  the  first  lex  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lex  Hortensia,  b.  c. 
286  ^  ut  plebiscita  universum  populum  tenemit  ^ 
(Gains,  L  3).  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  first 
Lex  enacted  th^t  a  Plebiscitum  should  be  a  Lex 
without  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
but  that  it  would  still  require  the  confirmation  of 
the  Senate,  or,  as  some  suj^rase,  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  The  Lex  Hortensia,  it  is  further  sup- 
posed, did  away  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
Curiae,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  expression  ** omnes  Quirites**  of  Livy  cleariy 
has  some  reference,  and,  according  to  correct  in- 
terpretation, must  be  taken  to  have  some  reference, 
to  the  eaient  of  the  effect  of  a  Plebiscitum.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  consistent  meaning  to 
Livy*s  words.  The  first  Lex  enacted  that  Plebis- 
cita should  bind  all  the  Quirites ;  which  means 
nothing  else  than  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  have 
the  e£rect  of  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata. It  is  not  here  said  whether  the  Comitia 
Tributa  could  legislate  on  all  matters  on  which  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [Publilia  Lbx]  ;  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  dispensing  with  any  form 
for  the  confirming  of  a  Lex  passed  at  these  Co- 
mitia. And  that  Livy  did  not  suppose  that  the 
first  Lex  contained  any  r^ulations  as  to  matter 
of  form,  is  made  clear  by  what  he  says  of  the 
second  Lex,  which  did  regulate  the  form  of  le- 
gislation. This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  Livy's 
words  :  it  may  not  be  the  tnu  import  of  the  first 
Lex  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  any 
thing  about  a  matter  beyond  what  Uie  evidence 
shows.     [Plebiscitum.] 

The  simpbst  meaning  of  the  second  Lex,  ac- 
cording to  the  words,  is,  that  no  Rogatio  should  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  until  the 
Patres  had  approved  of  it,  and  had  given  it  their 
auctorltas.  If  we  knew  who  were  meant  by  the 
Pabres,  the  meaning  of  the  Lex  would  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  Livy 
means  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
on  the  measures  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was 
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tttken  mway.  If  Patrcs  means  the  Senate,  iBen 
the  purport  of  the  Lex  is  this,  that  no  mea* 
rare  moBt  be  {Mopoaed  at  the  Centuriata  Comitia, 
withoat  a  SCfcnm  first  authorisiiig  it.  (Comp.  Liv. 
xIt.  21.) 

The  meaning  of  the  third  Lex  is  plain  enough. 
Pnchta  shows  or  tries  to  show  that  the  first  Lsx 
PublHia  simply  rendered  unnecessary  the  con- 
firmation of  a  Plebiscitom  by  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata ;  and  therefore  there  remained  only  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  the  effect 
of  the  first  Lex  was  to  maVe  the  Comitia  Tributa 
cease  to  have  merely  the  initiatiTe  in  legislation  ; 
henceforth,  Plebiscita  did  not  require  the  confirm- 
ation of  a  Lex  Centuriata,  but  only  that  of  the 
Senate ;  and  we  may,  probably,  from  this  time  date 
the  use  of  the  expression :  '^Lex  sive  id  Plebisdtum 
est" 

He  considers  the  second  Lex  to  have  simply 
declared  the  old  practice,  that  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata should  pass  no  Rogation  without  the  authority 
of  a  prerions  Senatusoonsultum.  The  two  Leges 
then  had  this  relation  to  one  another:  the  first 
Lex  provided,  that  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  befi>re  this  time  was  confirmed  by 
a  Senatusconsultum,  and  finally  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  should  not  require  the  ratifi- 
catiim  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  the  second  Lex 
declared  that  the  old  prsetice  as  to  the  Comitia 
Centoriata  should  be  maintained,  that  the  Leges 
passed  there  should  have  the  prerious  authorisa- 
tion (auctoritas)  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  subject  of  these  L^|es,  see  Zachariae 
StiUa^  i  p.  26,  note  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  $  59  ;  and 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  &c  EngL  Tr. :  and  see 
Valxrl4b  Lxobs. 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Qimrf.  ii. 
13,  «{  Fam.  l  4)  seems  to  hare  enacted'that  the 
senate  could  not  meet  on  Comitiales  Dies. 

QUrNTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintins 
CrispinnSy  consul  b.  c.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  Populus 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Aquaeductus.  The  Lex 
is  preserved  by  Frontinns  (de  Aquaadmct  Ronum.), 

RE'OIA,  properly  LEX  DE  IMPE'RIO 
PKI'NCIPIS.  The  nature  of  the  Imperium  and 
the  mode  of  ccmferring  it  have  been  explained 
under  Impuuum.  Augustus,  by  virtue  of  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  Imperium,  the  Tribunitia 
Potestas,  the  Censorian  power,  and  the  office  of 
Pontifex,  was  in  fiict  many  magistrates  in  one ; 
and  his  title  was  Princeps.  These  various  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  earliest  Principes  (em- 
perors) by  various  leges ;  but  finally  the  whole 
of  this  combined  authority  was  conferred  by  a 
Lex  Imperii  or  Lex  de  Imperio.  (Dion  Cassins, 
liiL  18 ;  his  remarks  on  the  power  of  Augustus, 
and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  By  this  Lex  the  Im- 
perial authori^,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  conferred 
on  th«  Princeps  (cum  ipse  Imperator  per  legem 
Imperium  accipiat,  Oaius,  i.  6),  and  legislative 
power.  By  this  Lex  the  Princeps  was  also  made 
*^  solutns  l^ibus,**  that  is,  many  restrictive  enact- 
ments  were  declared  not  to  apply  to  him,  either 
in  his  private  or  his  magisterial  capacity  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  18,  28):  fi>r  instance,  Caligula  was  re- 
leased by  a  Senatusconsultum,  which  was  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  Lex  as  a  matter  of  form, 
from  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  15 ; 
compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  I.  tit  3.  s.  31.)  This  Lex 
De  Imperio  was  preceded  by  a  Senatusconsultum. 
(Tadt  HitL  I  47,  iv.  3, 6.)    A  considerable  fng- 
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xuent  of  tbe  Lex  De  Imperio  Vespasiani  is  stiJl 
preserved  at  Rome.    (Haubold,  Spaiigenbeig,  ^o-, 
mun.  LeffoU,  p.  221.)     It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  Senatusconsultum,  but  on  the  fragment 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.    It  is  true  that  a  Scmatas** 
consultom  preceded  the  Lex,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  form.    This  liCX  empowers 
Vespasian  to  make  treaties,  to  originate  Scnntus 
consulta,  to  propose  persons  to  the  people  and  the 
Senate  to  be  elected  to  magistracies,  to  extend-  the 
Pomoerium,  to  make  constitutions  or  edicts  which 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  released : 
from  the  same  laws  firom  which  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius,  and  Claudius  were  released  ;  and  nil  that  he 
had  done  before  the  enactment  of  this  lex  (antt 
legem  rogatam)  was  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 

This  Lex  de  Imperio  Principle  is  sever^  times 
named  Lex  Regia  in  the  Corpus  Juris  (Inst  i. 
tit  2.  s.  6. ;  Dig.  1.  tit  4.  s.  1. ;   Cod.  1.  tit  17. 
187).     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  I.iex  de  Im- 
perio Principis  was  ever  called  Lex  Regia  under 
the  early  emperors.     Under  the  later  emperors, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  name  Regia 
being  adopted  as  a  common  expression.     When 
the  emperor  was  called  Dominns,  a  title  which  was 
given  even  to  Trajan,  the  Lex  de  In^ierio  might 
well  be  called  Regia.    To  deny  the  existence  «f  ^ 
a  Lex  de  Imperio  would  show  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  oonstitutMHi  of  Rome^ . 
and  a  want  of  critical  judgment    (Puchta,  ItuL  J.. 
§88.) 

RE'OIAE.    [Jus  Civile  Papibianum.] 

RE'MMIA.    [Galumnia.] 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Rspxtuvdab.] 

RHOT)IA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime 
code  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  o(  its 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have 
thus  been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of 
European  states.  Stnbo  (p.  652.  Ouanb.)  speaks 
of  the  wise  laws  of  Rhodes  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matten ;  and  Cicero 
(pro  Leg.  MamL  &  18)  to  the  same  effect  The 
Digest  (14.  tit  2)  contains  so  much  of  the  Lex 
Rhodiorum  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
overboard  of  goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or 
reminder  of  tiie  cargo.  This  Lex  Rhodiorum  de 
Jactu,  is  not  a  Lex  in  the  |nt»per  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Roscius  Otho,  &c.  67«  which  gave  the* 
Equites  a  special  pbce  at  the  public  spectodes  in- 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (in  quaiuordeaim  gradibm  ■ 
five  ordinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senaten, 
which  was  in  the  orehestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (dsoootons^  Cie« 
PkiL  ii  18).  The  phrase  ^  sedere  in  quatuor- 
dedm  ordinibus,^  is  equivalent  to  having  the 
proper  Census  Equestris  which  was  required  by 
the  Lex.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  this  Lex 
(Dion,  xxxvi  25 ;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  32 ;  Liv.  EpU.  99  i 
Cic  pro  Mmrma^  1 9),  which  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (Juv.  xiv.  824),  or  refiened 
to  by  his  name.  (Hor.  Eipod,  iv.  16.)  This  law 
caused  some  popular  disturbance  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  &  c.  63,  which  he  checked  br^  «  speech. 
(Cic.  ad  AtU  u,\  i  Pint  Oio.  c.  13.)  [JoLU 
Thbatkalis.] 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisd^pina 
ceased  to  be  a  Provincia,  and  became  a  part  of 
Italia  about  the  year  b.c.  43.  When  this  ^hteofgc 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  fi>r  the 
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^miiiistnuiim  of  justice^  m  the  vtual  imAm  of 
|mf infial  admiokUvtioD  would  eauM  with  the  do- 
termioatioii  of  the  j^mciid  km  of  govenunent 
ThU  WW  efiected  by  a  liez,  the  name  of  which  u 
onknowB,  but  a  laige  part  of  it,  on  a  branae  tab- 
let* is  preienred  in  the  JiCiiteam  at  Parma.  Thb 
Lmc  ananged  the  jadieiaiy  eitabliahmeat  of  the 
foTBor  [»QTiiicia»  and  appointed  il  viri  and  iv. 
viri  juri  dieundo :  a  Praenetos  Matineuis  u  alee 
roenUoned  in  the  lex.  In  two  paatagee  of  thit 
Lex  (c  zx»  L  29.  S8)  a  Lex  BAbria  ia  mentioned, 
which,  acoBffding  to  Mme,  ia  an  eailiar  lex  by  whieh 
Mtttinn  waa  made  a  Pxaefeotora;  and  aoootdlng  to 
othen,  the  Lex  Kabria  ia  this  very  Lex  de  QaUia 
CiaalpimL  Thia  gabjeet  ia  diamwed  by  SaTigay 
jj^eiiiakr^  Ix.)  and  by  Puchta  {AUtekr^  x.  UAtr 
4n  Inhait  der  Le»  a^Mad^aoBM^Cmi^^ 

This  Lex  haa  been  publiahed  aerenl  timea ;  the 
laleat  edition  U  ""Tatola  legialativn  della  OaUm 
Giaalpina  litvoTata  in  Veleia  et  teatituita  alia  aua 
reia  ieawoe  da  D.  Pietn  de  Lama,  Panm  1820.** 
We  eady  poBMaa  the  end  of  the  nmeteenth  ehapler 
of  thia  Lex,  which  treata  of  the  Novi  Operia 
Nontiatio ;  the  twentieth  ehapter  on  the  Danunim 
lafectom  ia  complete:  the  twen^-ftiat  tnata  of 
Pooania  Oerta  Gredita,  bat  only  of  Exeention ; 
the  ftwen^<«eeond  tnata  in  like  mannor  of  aimilar 
acti<»a ;  theie  ia  only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty* 
third,  which  treata  of  thedxriaion  of  an  haieditaa 
(f«si  da  famS^  §enmtennda  deMdtmda  Mioiim 
wUmdani  iWiMm, dt& iwite/aeararf,  &&)•  The 
matter  of  thia  lex  thecetbre,  ao  fiur  aa  we  know  it, 
pmrely  ooncema  pTDcedara,  aa  Pnchla  lemuka. 

RUPrLIAE  (B.C.  131),  weie  the  se^tigna 
eetabliahod  by  P.  Bapiliua^  and  ten  legati,  for  the 
adminiatration  of  the  province  of  Sicil^,  after  the 
doae  ef  the  fint  aerrUe  war.  Tfaey  were  made 
ia  puraaaaoe  of  a  oonmhom  of  the  aenate.  Cioeie 
(m  Forr.  il  13,  16,  16,  37)  ^leaka  of  theae  le- 
guhitiena  aa  a  Docrotnn  of  Rttpilioa  (guorf  it  d» 
J«t$m  Itfitdorum  matmtia  daimt)^  which  he  aaya 
they  call  Lex  RupUia;  bat  it  waa  not  a  Lex 

rier.  The  powera  given  to  the  oomrainionera 
<he  I^ex  Jvlia  Munioipalia  were  of  a  aimilar 
kind.  There  waa  alao  a  Lex  Rapilia  de  Cooptande 
Senatn  Henicleietaxum  </»  Kerr,  il  60)}  and 
De  Re  Fnimeataria  (/•  Kerr.  ilL  4,0), 

BACRA'TAB,  mendoned  by  Livy  <ii  &4)  and 
by  Ciecro  (d$  ^CJf.  iiL  38).  Legea  ware  properiy 
ao  called  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thing  or  penon  eoear,  aa  m  Livy  (iL  6,  cla  aaciaeJo 
OMI  born*  tapite  ^m  qmi,  &e.).  The  oonaectatio 
waa  in  fiict  the  aanction  by  which  a  Lex  waa  to  be 
enfereed.  <Ldv.  iii.  5fi.)  In  the  latter  caae  it  waa 
the  opaoion  of  the  jariaoooanlti  C^erw  wUrfMretm) 
that  the  Lex  did  not  amke  ^^aacroamicti**  the 
peraona  for  whoae  proteetion  it  waa  deeded,  but 
that  it  awde  **aaoer**  (aoenna  watmU)  any  one 
wha  injmred  them ;  and  thia  interpretation  ia  ceiw 
tainly  cowaiatent  with  the  lerma  of  the  Lex. 
(Festaa,  a.  e.  SaorotoB  legn^  Compaae  Lit.  ii. 
33  $  Dion  Hal.  Rom,  AnU^  vi.  89  ;  and  the  paa- 
aage  referred  to  in  On^i  OnemagUeom, 

A  Lex  Sacrata  Miiitaria  ia  alae  mentioned  by 
Livy  (viL  41) ;  but  the  aanction  of  the  Lax  ia  not 
atated. 

SAE^IA  Db  Patkkxobum  Nuxbro  Acr- 
•nrno,  enacted  in  the  fifth  eonaulship  of  An- 
gnatoa.  (Tacit.  ^naL  xi.  25;  ilfoa.  Jmei^,  Pilae 
piioria  Tab.  2  ;  aee  Cabsia.] 

SA'TURA.    [Lxx,p.6a3,a.]     . 


LEOES  8EMPR0N1AE. 

8CANTPNJA,  proposed  by  a  ttibonei  the  date 
and  oontenta  are  not  known,  bat  ita  object  waa  to 
auiwieaa  unnatural  Crimea.  It  exiated  In  the  time 
of  Cicero.  (Anaon.  Bp^.  99 ;  Juv.  H  44  ;(^  ad 
Fam.  viii.  12,  14.)  The  Lex  Jnlk  de  Adolteriia 
ooaaidared  thia  ofienoa  aa  included  in  Stapram 
and  it  waa  poniahable  witk  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later 
Imperial  oonatitotiona  the  poniahmeot  waa  death. 
(Saeton.  Zloei.  8 ;  Paalaa,&  iR.iitit29.  a.lSb) 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
thia  Lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enaoted  that  a 
right  to  aenritatea  ahonld  not  be  acqoiced  by  aaa- 
oapion  (Dig.  41.  tit  3^  a.  4.  §29),  from  which  it 
appeari  that  the  law  waa  once  diffluent  aa  to  cer- 
tain aerritttdea  at  kaat:  and  theae  appear  to  be 
the  aerrittttea  pnedioram  vsbmomam^  which,  ae- 
cordiQg  to  thia  Lex,  ooald  net  be  acquoad  by  uaa- 
capion.  In  the  caae  of  aervitutea  praedioram  raati- 
coram,  and  of  peraonal  aerritadea,  the  impoaaibility 
of  uauaapion  atXMC  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  **  libertaa  aenitutinm  **  oonld  be  gained  by  naa- 
capion  or  rather  dianae,  iat  the  Lex  only  applied 
to  that  nancapioa  which  eatoMiahed  a  aervitiia 
(jmviMtm  eoiiMliimbat)  and  not  to  that  ao-called 
uaucapion  which  took  away  the  right  (aHatatil 
aenwMnaX  It  ia  perfaapa  doubtAd  if  the  paaaage 
of  Cicero  {pnCaiom,  26)  ahoold  be  allejged  in 
proof  of  thia  aattcapion  fiarmeriy  exiating. 

SCBIBONIA  VXARIA  OT   DB   ViI8  MPNlXHOZa, 

propoaed  by  C  Scriboniaa  Curio,  tr.  plebu  a,  a  61, 
(Orellii  Omomattieom,) 

SEMPRO'NIAE  LEGES,  were  legea  propoaed 
by  Tiberiua  and  C  Giaoohna  nwpeetively,  while 
th^  wore  tribuii  plebia. 

AoRAXiAof  Tib^Gbacchoawaa  propoaed  by  him 
dnring  his  tribanato  n.  a  133.  The  natoie  ii  thia 
meaann  la  explained  by  Appian.  (BelL  Civ.  L  10, 
dML)  It'waa  an  Agraria  I«ex,  the  object  ef  which 
waa  the  diitHbiition  of  the  Public  I^md  among  the 
pMiercitiaena  [AoaAaiABLxoxa.]  Tib.Gncchui 
with  the  advict  ef  P.  Lisiniiia  Cmaana,  Pootifex 
Maximua,  P*  Moeiaa  Scaevohi*  afierwarda  Penti- 
fex  Maximqa,  and  Appina  Claudiua  (Pint  TV*. 
(Sfweoiaa,  9X  propoaed  that  no  penon  ahonld  hold 
BMie  of  the  A^er  Publima  than  500  jugera 
(comp.  LiciMUB  Lxoxa),  but  that  for  every  aon 
he  might  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  were  to 
be  provided  with  land  eat  of  what  remaiaed  after 
the  huge  poeseniona  were  redoeed,  were  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  own  loto  ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  the  tentha.  The  law  waa  enacted 
and  the  execution  of  it  waa  introated  to  three  per. 
aona  (treaviriX  who  were  Tiberiaa  himaeli^  hia 
brother  Caina,  and  Appiua  Claudiua.  The  execu- 
tion ef  the  law  waa  attaaded  with  great  diffiodty, 
becauae  the  public  land  which  had  been  held  for 
many  generationa  by  privato  peraoni^  had  been 
dealt  with  like  privato  proper^,  had  often  changed 
handa  by  aale,  and  had  been  improved  and  built 
upon.  It  waa  first  propoaed  to  indemnify  the 
Poaaeaaofa  for  all  improvementa,  but  it  appean  that 
when  they  made  oppoaitiim  to  the  meaanpa^  thia 
propoaal  waa  withdnwik 

Other  meaaeraa  were  deaigned  by  Tiberiua,  bat 
hia  preamtare  death  at<qpped  them.  The  executioa 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiboiaa  waa  impeded  by  a 
SenatuacQDanUasi,  wiiich  pnt  aa  end  to  the  com- 
miaaian.  The  Luc  waa  revived  by  Gatua  Oxae- 
choa,  trik  pi.  in  b.  c.  123.  The  aenato  luinod  the 
cauae  of  Graochua  by  engi^fing  the  tribune  M. 
Idviaa  Dniaua  to  propoae  meaaurea  of  a  charactet 
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even  nun  popular  than  thote  of  Omcebiu.  Ihe 
IcffislafeMin  about  tfao  Roman  PvbUe  Land  requires 
a  histoty  in  itaelf. 

Dx  Capitb  Gnrnw,  propoeed  by  C.  Gneclins 
9.C.  123^  enacted  that  the  caput  or  condition  of 
a  RoBHUi  dtiaen  cotdd  not  be  affected  without  a 
trial  and  Tote  of  the  people.  (Cic  pro  Babir,  c.  4; 
and  Cioero^  disingenuous  ezpoeitaon,/ii  Ost  ir.  5). 
Plutaith  (a  gpaeekutj  4)  appears  to  allude  to  this 
Lex  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  has  mistaken  its  purport. 

FnvumttTAwnA.    [Fromsntakiab  Lsobs.] 

JuDiciARiA  proposed  by  C.  Gmcchos,  had  for  its 
object  to  deprive  the  senate  ef  the  power  which 
they  derived  from  supplying  the  Judices  in  Judicia 
Publica  from  their  body  (Phit  a  OruMkmgy  5). 
Platareh>  aoooimt  of  this  Lex  is  probably  incor* 
rect  Compare  Appian  {BdL  dv,  1 32) ;  and  JtJ* 
Dxx,  p.  64d,  b. 

Dn  P&oviNcns  Consularibus  puposed  by  C. 
Qncchos,  B.  c.  128,  enacted,  that  m  erery  year, 
before  the  C<nnitia  for  electing  the  consuls,  the 
senate  should  determine  the  two  pfovinees  which 
the  consuls  should  httve  ;  and  the  consuls  were  to 
seule  between  themseWes  bv  lot,  or  otherwise, 
which  province  each  should  have.  (Sallust,  J^. 
c.  27,  and  the  note  of  Cortios ;  Cic.  dc  ProcOmt. 
&2.) 

There  nay  have  been  othor  measures  proposed 
and  carried  by  C.  Omcchus  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  all  that  was  proposed  and 
carried,  and  what  was  simply  proposed.  The 
Lives  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Oraochns  by  Plutarch, 
tramdated  with  notes  by  Q.  liong,  give  some  in- 
formation on  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
should  be  compaied  with  Appian.  {BelL  Civ.  t 
10,  Ac.) 

SBMPRCVNIA  DB  FE'NORB,  &c.  198, 
was  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  a  tribune  M.Sem- 
pronius  (Liv.  xxxv.  7X  which  enacted  that  the  law 
(jw)  about  money  lent  {peemia  cfwMto)  should 
be  the  some  for  the  Soeii  and  Latinl  {Soeii  ae 
Namm  Latbum)  as  for  Romsn  eiUaena.  The 
object  of  ti^e  Lex  was  to  prevent  Romans  from 
lending  money  in  the  name  of  the  8odi  who  were 
not  bound  by  the  Fenebres  LegesL  The  Lex 
could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome. 

SERYI'LTA  AQRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  P.  Servilius  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero^  B.  c.  68,  wus  a  very  extensive  Agraria  Ro- 
gatio.  It  was  snceessfolly  opposed  bj  Cioero  (/» 
RmOmm) ;  but  it  was  in  substance  earned  by  JiUius 
Caesar  &  c.  59  [Julia  Lbx  Aoraria],  and  is 
the  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Campana  {ad  AU.  iL 
18),  from  ihe  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  Lex. 

SERVl'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DB  REPETUN- 
DIS.    [Rbpbtvndab.] 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  proposed  by 
the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  B.a  106.  See 
the  aitide  Judbx,  p.  649,  b,  and  the  various  pas- 
sages hi  Cieero  {BrmL  48,  44,  68,  86).  It  is 
assumed  hr  some  writers  that  a  Lex  of  the  tribune 
Servilius  Olaaeia  repealed  the  Servilia  Judidaria 
two  years  after  its  enactment  (Ci&  BrmL  62  ; 
Otellii  OMmoilMXM.) 

SI'LIA.  (Gains,  iv.  19.)  The  Legis  Aetio 
coDed  Condictio  was  established  by  this  Lex  in 
the  ease  when  the  demand  was  a  determinate  anm 
of  money  (eerto  ^eeiMta). 

6PLI  A,  a  plebisdtam  proposed  by  P.  and  M. 
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SiVii  tribuni  plebis  nhrted  to  Publica  Pondera. 
(Fefltos,  PubUM  /'ewdem,  whero  the  Lex  is 
given ;  and  the  notes  in  the  Dolphin  edition.) 

SlLYA'Nl  ET  GARBO'NI&  [Papiria 
Plautia.] 

SULPI'CIAE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rttfiis,  a  supplier  of  Marius,  &  a  88, 
enacted  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of 
the  new  dtiiens  and  the  Ubertini  among  the  Uurty> 
five  tribes,  that  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic 
war  should  be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to 
Marius,  and  that  a  Senator  should  not  contract 
debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2000  denarii. 
(Plut.  SulL  8.)  The  kst  enactment  may  have 
been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  senate 
who  should  get  in  debt  AU  these  Leges  were 
repealed  by  Snlhi.  (Appw  ML  Civ.  i  55,  59 } 
Liv.  Epit  77  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  18.) 

SULPrCIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  b.  a  804.    No 

name  is  given  to  this  Lex  by  Livy  (ix.  46^  but  it 

was  probably  proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  provented 

the  dedicatio  of  a  templom  or  altar  without  the 

consent  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunea. 

(Compare  Qahis,  it  5-~7.) 

SUMTUA'RIAE.    [Sumtuariab  Lbob&] 

TABBLLA'RIAE.    [Tabxllariab  Lbobs.] 

TARPB'IA  ATE'RNIA.     [Atbrnia  Tar- 

PBIA.] 

TBRENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  ihe  tribune  a 
Terentilius,  b.  o.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  ro- 
gatio  which  hud  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a 
limitation  of  the  Imperium  Consuhure.  (Liv.  lit  9, 
10,  81 ;  Dionys.  Hmm,  Aniiq.  x.  1,  &&)  This 
rogatio  probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  the  Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIAE.  Various  leges,  such 
as  the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  re- 
gulated testamentuy  dispositions. 

THG'RIAu  This  Agraria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  daboiato  essay  by  Rudorff,  **■  1>ho 
Ackeigeseta  dea  Spuriua  Thorius,  ZeitschriftT 
ToLx.« 

This  Lex  was  engraved  on  ihe  hock  part  of  the* 
same  bronxe  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
Lex  which  qiplied  to  the  Jndida  do  Repetnndist 
The  tablet  was  broken  at  some  unknown  liroe, 
and  the  lower  which  was  puhaps  the  larger  part 
it  now  lost  Seven  fragmenta  of  the  upper  part 
wen  preserved,  which  as  the  tablet  is  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fourteen  inscriptions,  whWh 
Wife  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus :  the  first  five 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  am  numbered  by  hini, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  the  seven  last  to 
the  Lex  Servilia.  The  Ungest  and  most  important 
of  the  firagmenta  an  now  in  the  Museo  Bcnonioo. 
Their  history  is  tnoed  and  their  present  condition 
described  by  Rudorflf  with  great  mfaiutaness.  Two 
of  the  fragments  were  copied  by  Simlua  when 
they  were  in  the  Museum  of  Cardmai  Bembe; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of 
the  Lex  Serrflia,  are  printed  in  the  work  of  Sigo^ 
nius,  Ds  Antiqm  Jwn  F<^mH  Romemi  JJbri  Vi^ 
dttim,  Bonontae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  Lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  'Radotff  shows  that  the 
Lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  eonsnlshipof 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Bestia,  B.a  111,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
B.  c.  90,  within  which  space  of  twent3^two  yean 
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five  j^^aiian  laws  were  enacted,  Boris,  Thoria, 
Mwcia,  Apuleia^  Mid  Titia.  It  further  sppean 
from  comparing  two  passage!  of  Cicero  {de  Or.  iL 
70 ;  and  Bnthu^  96),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  Lex  whose 
ijtle  is  Itft,  that  the  fin^jments  are  those  of  the 
Lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  Lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  bgr  Kudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643  or 
S.  a  m,  which  is  consequently  the  date  of  the 
Lex  on  the  bronxe  tablet,  thus  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fragmentary  Lex  was  the  Plebiscitnm, 
caUod  the  Lex  Thoria,  Sieonins  restored  the  be- 
ginning of  it  according  to  tue  usual  form  of  Roman 
Plebiscita :  Sp.  ThoriTs  . . .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre 
rog.  Plebesqne  ivre  scivit  Tribrs  ....  Principitm 
fvit  pro  tribv  Q.  Fabiva  Q.  F.  primTS  scivit 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It 
was  not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronse  tablet 
till  after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Servilia  Lex.  The  Serrilia  Lex 
is  certainly  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the 
c^ty  648,Dr  B.C.  106,  and  consequently  the  Thoria 
could  not  haye  been  cut  on  this  tablet  beCoro  the 
year  648.  It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  la^ 
enough  for  the  Lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended^ hut  much  too  small  £or  the  Agrarian  Law: 
**•  consequently,  the  characters  of  the  Agrarian  side 
of  the  tablet  are  remarkably  small,  the  lines  nar- 
row, the  abbreviations  numerous,  and  the  chaptan 
only  separated  by  two  or  three  points,  whereas  on 
the  other  side  ne  letters  are  unifonn.  Urge,  and 
well  made,  the  lines  wide,  the  words  written  at 
full  length,  and  the  chapters  of  the  Lex  separated 
by  superscriptions.  Further,  the  lines  (of  the 
Agraxiaa  Lex)  are  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  Btraigbt  lines  on  the  opposite  side,  which  are 
eut  veiy  deep  and  consequently  sre  visible  on  the 
side  on  which  the  Agrarian  Lex  is  cut**  (RudorfilV 
.  Thesubjectrmatter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
withoutentering  into  detail:  the  whole  is  examined 
b|r  Budorff  with  grcsit  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or 
for^-thne  lines  refer,  is  the  Public  knd  in  Italy 
as  Cur  as  the  rivers  Rubioo  and  Maera.  The  second 
part  of  the  Lex  h^jins  with  the  nineteenth  chap* 
ter  and  the  forty»fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the 
fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line:  this 
part  of  the  Lex  reUtes  to  the  Public  and  Private 
land  in  the  Province  of  Afirica.  The  third  and 
hist  part  of  the  Lex,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  ninety<«ixth  line  to  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
relates  to  the  Roman  Public  land  in  the  tenritoxy 
of  Corinth* 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  Lex  applied  to  other 
land  also  ;  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
Agrarian  Laws  of  the  sev^ith  century  of  the  city, 
rabted  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  which  is  preserved,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  the  height  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
complete  tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as 
it  does  now  ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronse  tablets  on 
which  Roman  laws  are  cut,  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  the  height  much  greater  than  their  width. 
Of  the  two-thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  con- 
cluded have  been  lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
Bcriptiont  with  the  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
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ar^  deiaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only 
be  estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  author. 

TI'TIA,  similar  m  its  provisions  to  the  Lex 
Publicia.    (Dig.  1 1.  tit  &  a  3.) 

TITIA  DB  TUTO'RIBUS  (see  Juija  Lbx 
■T  Tjtia,  and  Qaius  l  195). 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitnm  proposed  by  L. 
Trebonius,  b.  a  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten 
tribunes  were  not  chosen  before  the  Comitia  were 
dissolved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill 
up  the  nnmber  (a>-<3plan),  but  that  the  Comitia 
should  be  oontinnad  till  the  ten  were  elected.  (Liv. 
iii.  65,  V.  10.) 

TREB(KNIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  CONSU- 
LA'RIBUS.  (Plut  QsLMin.  43 ;  Liv.^Qwt  105  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  S3.) 

TRIBUNPTIA.    [Tribunus.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.    [Ambitus.] 

TU'LLIA  DB  LEGATICKNE  LI'BERA. 
[Lboatus,  p.  679,  il] 

VALE'RIAE  leges.  In  b.  a  508,  the  con- 
sul P.  Valerius  proposed  and  carried  various  leges, 
the  purpose  of  which  viras  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and  to 
increase  his  popularity.  The  chief  were  a  Lex 
which  gave  an  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  populus 
against  magistratus,  and  one  which  dedared  to  be 
accursed,  and  devoted  the  man  and  his  property, 
who  should  form  a  design  to  seise  the  kingly  power 
(Liv.  iL  8).  Owing  to  these  popular  measures, 
the  consul  received  the  cognomen  of  Publicols,  by 
which  he  is  generally  known.  This  statement  of 
the  law  on  I^vocatio  by  Livy  is  very  brief  and 
unsatisfactory.  Cioero  (cb  Rep,  il  31)  statea 
men  distinctly  that  this  Lex  was  the  first  that  waa 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  that  tho 
provisions  wero  "  ne  ^uis  magistratns  civem  Roma- 
num  adversus  provocationem  necarot  neve  verbe- 
raret**  The  Les^  therefore,  secured  the  right  of 
appeal  to  all  Roman  cives  ;  and  it  is  consistent 
with  this,  that  some  of  the  Kamsn  cives,  the  patri- 
cians, as  Niebohr  states,  had  already  the  provo- 
catio to  their  curiae.  This  right  of  provocatio  only 
applied  to  Rome  and  a  mile  round  the  ci^,  for 
the  Imperium  of  the  consuls  beyond  this  boundary 
was  unlimited  (Liv.  iiL  20,  neque  enim  provocatio- 
nem esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille  passnun).  Con- 
formably to  this,  the  Judicia  quae  Imperio  eontinen- 
tur  comprised  among  other  cases  those  where  the 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  miile  paa» 
sua  The  substance  of  the  two  Leges  is  stated  by 
Dionysius  i^Aniiq,Rom.  v.  19,  70)  with  more  pre- 
cision and  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Leges.  The  right  of  provocatio  vras  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  against  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  giving  tliem  an  ap- 
peal to  the  S^/oos,  and  until  the  tXi)Oos  decided 
on  their  case,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted, 
(c.  70.)  In  c  19  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  was 
also  to  the  t^^juas  ;  and  this  measure  made  Publi- 
cola  popular  with  the  8i}/iOTiJcoI,  whom  we  must 
take  to  be  the  Plebs  (comp.  Dionys.  ix.  39).  Dio~ 
nysius  generally  uses  ^^fias  to  signify  Plebs  ;  but 
he  also  uses  urKrfios  in  the  same  soise  (viL  65, 
viii.  70,  71,  X.  40). 

VALE'RIAE  ET  HORA'TIAE  leges  vreit: 
proposed  by  the  consols  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho^ 
ratius  B.C.  449.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  One  of  these 
L^es  which  was  passed  at  the  (jomitia  Centuriata 
"  nt  quod  tributim  plebes  jussisset  populum 
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Kmeret,**  the  import  of  which  i«  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  later  PabliliaLex  (Liv.  riii.  12), 
"^  ut  plebiflcita  omnet  Qoirites  tenerent."  [Plb- 
Biscrruic ;  Publilia  LiBx.] 

A  second  Lex  was  intended  to  secnre  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Prorocatione  ;  '^that  if 
any  person  i^ipointed  (creasset)  a  magistratos  with- 
out appeal,  it  was  biwfiil  to  kill  such  person.^ 
Orfuaaet  has  here  a  technical  meaning.  (Lir.  iii. 
55,  iv.  13  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  iu  31  ;  **ne  qui  magistra- 
tns  sine  provocatione  crearetur.*^  This  Lex  was 
enacted  again  b.  c.  300  (Liv.  x.  9)  on  the  proposal 
of  M.  Valerius,  consul  ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  was  more  carefidly  expressed  (diligentius 
sanctam).  This,  says  Livy,  was  the  third  time 
that  this  Lex  was  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of 
tlie  kings :  ^  the  cause  of  its  being  enacted  sevend 
times  I  take  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the 
power  of  a  few  was  greater  than  the  liberty  of 
the  pleba.**  This  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  matter,  and  may  be  safely  accepted.  The 
Great  Charter  of  England  was  ratified  more  than 
once.  A  Lex  Dnilia  (Liv.  iiL  55)  which  imme> 
dintely  followed  these  Valcriae,  again  enacted,  among 
other  things,  serere  penalties  against  him  **qni 
magistratom  sine  prorocatione  creasset"  The  plebs 
thought  they  were  never  safe  enough  against  the 
nobility,  and  they  had  good  gnnmds  to  be  suspi- 
douSb 

A  third  Lex  of  these  consnls  was  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  aediles,  judices,  de- 
oemyiri.  Any  person  who  yiolated  their  personality 
was  sacer,**  devoted,**  and  his  familia,  liberi  liberae- 
qoe,  were  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  known  who  are 
meant  by  jiadices  and  decemviri  in  this  passage. 
The  context  shows  that  they  were  persons  of  the 
plebeian  class  or  m  the  plebeian  interest  Niebuhrls 
eonjectore  that  the  jadiees  may  be  the  Centnmviri 
is  ingenious  and  probable.  AU  conjectures  about 
the  decemviri  are  vague. 

VALERIA  HORA'TIA.    [Plmiscituii.] 

VA'RIA.    [MAJBSTAa] 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVrNCIIS  waa  the  en- 
actment  by  which  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Qallia  Cisalptns  with  lUyricnm  for  five 
years,  to  which  the  senate  added  Qallia  Transal- 
pina.  This  Plebiscitnm  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune P.  Vatinius,  B.  a  59.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Appian.  BelL  Civ.  ii.  13  ;  Sucton.  Ccu$.  22  ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  44.)  A  Trebonia  Lex  subsequently  pro- 
longed Caesar"s  ImperiuiQ  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.    [Rbpjbtundab.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLO'NIS,  under  which  the 
Latina  Colonia  [Latinftas]  of  Novum -Conium  in 
Oallia  Cisalpina  was  planted  B.  c.  59.  (Sueton. 
CSww.28.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  REJECTIO'NE  JTJ'DICUM 
(Cic.  in  VaiitL  c  1)  ;  SchoL  Bob.  321,  323.) 

LEGES  DE  VL     [Via] 

VIA'RIA.  A  Lex  that  was  talked  of  (Cic. 
ad  yam.  viii.  6)  is  only  worth  mention  on  acooont 
of  the  name.  Such  a  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Muniendia. 

Some  modem  writers  speak  of  Leges  Viariae, 
but  there  do  not  i^pear  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
so  called.  The  provisions  as  to  roads  (viae)  in 
many  of  the  Agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such 
ieges^  and  had  no  special  reference  to  roads. 
(Frontinus,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Pseudo-Fron- 
tinua,  De  CoUmria  UheUus.) 

VICESIMA'RIA.     [VicBfiiMA.] 
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VI'LIJA  ANNA'LIS.  [Annales, p.  684,  b. 
and  the  Essay  of  Wex  on  the  Leg<«8  Annalef 
of  the  Romans,  translated  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, No.  X.] 

VISEXLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinns,  assmned  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  Ingenuus.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  21.) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  enacted  on  the  proposal  of 
Q.  Voconius  Saza,  a  Tribtmus  Plebis.  In  the 
"  De  Senectute  **  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  in- 
troduced as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Lex  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  consulship  of  C!aepio  and  Philippus.  (ac. 
169.)  Gellius  also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which 
Cato  recommended  this  Lex.  (Cic  jtro  Balbo^  8, 
Caio  Mqfor,  5 ;  Gellius,  vii.  1 21,  xviL  6.) 

One  provision  of  the  Lex  was  that  no  person 
who  should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the 
census  of  that  year  (post  eos  eeraores  ;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  were  A.  Postumius  and  Q.  Pulvius), 
should  make  any  female  (virffmem  neve  mulierem) 
his  heres.  (Cic.  in  Verrem^  141, 42.)  Cicero  does 
not  state  that  the  Lex  fixed  the  census  at  any 
sum  ;  but  it  appears  from  Ghtiiia  (il  274)  that  a 
woman  could  ftot  be  made  hercs  by  any  perMn 
who  was  rated  in  the  census  at  100,000  asses  or 
upwards  (jsentmn  milUa  aeri»\  though  she  could 
take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum.  Dion  Cas^ 
sius  (Ivi.  10)  names  the  sum  as  25,000  drachmae, 
which  is  100,000  sestertii  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  in  fiivour  of  an  only  daughter. 
(Aupstin.  de  Chit.  Dei,  iii.  21.)  The  Lex  only 
apphed  to  testaments,  and  therefore  a  daughter 
or  other  female  could  inherit  ab  intestate  to  any 
amount  The  Vestal  Virgins  could  make  women 
■their  heredes  in  all  cases,  which  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lex.  (Cic.  tU  ' 
Jiep.  iii.  10  ;  GelL  i.  12.) 

If  the  terms  of  the  Lex  are  correctly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  oentue  might 
nwke  a  woman  nis  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  so  Cicero  undentands  the  Lex 
(m  Ferr.  ii  41).  Still  there  is  a  difiicnlty  about 
the  meaninir  of  osmshs.  If  it  is  taken  tomean  that 
a  penon  «%a«>  prop«r^  wa.  .bore  100.000,  «>d 
who  was  not  included  in  the  census,  could  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the 
purpose  of  the  Lex  would  be  firustmted  ;  and 
further  ^  the  not  being  included  in  the  census  ** 
(negue  centus  estei)  seems  rather  vague.  Still,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Lex,  any  person  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
affected  by  this  Iraal  incapacity.  Sometimes  it  is 
assumed  that  the  ust  census  is  meant  The  Edict 
extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia  Lex  to  the  Bi»» 
norum  Possessio.     (Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  12.) 

Another  provision  of  the  Lex  forbade  a  penally 
who  was  census,  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  lega^  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take. 
This  provision  secured  somethmg  to  the  heres  or 
heredes,  but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  object  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [Lkoatum.]  Gaius  (iL  226), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  the  Lex,  does  not 
mention  the  condition  of  being  census,  but  this  is 
stated  by  Cicero  (ra  Verr.  i  43). 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  Lex  also  con* 
tuned  a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbid- 
den to  give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property 
by  way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that 
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the  Lex  iippiied  to  legaeies  (ef<9  mtJi$rHM  UtfoiU  el 
kendi^itik^  Ci&  de  Repub.  iii.  10).  But  thit 
pnrriflion  it  not  aUow«d  by  aome  of  the  beat  erities 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Lex.  Qumtilian 
(Didam.  264)  states  that  by  the  Lex  (yoo(niia)a 
woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than  half 
of  a  person's  property ;  but  Qaintilian  says  nothing 
of  the  proTisums  of  this  Lex,  which  incapacitated 
women  altogether  from  taking  nnder  a  will  la 
certain  eases,  and  in  the  passage  refetred  to  he 
is  speaking  of  two  women  being  made  katide$  of 
a  pnq>er^  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between 
the  cognati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the 
words  of  the  Lex,  **ne  liceat  mnUeri  plusquara 
dhnidiam  partem  bonotum  suorum  relinquere,^  the 
cognati  contendhog  that  the  liox  did  not  allow  the 
w!iole  property  to  be  thus  given  to  two  women  in 
equal  shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of 
the  property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  then 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is 
quite  consistent  that  the  Lex  might  have  allowed  a 
woman  to  take  half  of  a  man^s  property  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object 
of  the  Lex,  which  was  to  prevent  laive  properties 
from  coming  into  women^  hands,  would  have  been 
better  secured  by  other  provisions  than  those  of 
the  Lex  as  they  are  known  to  us  ;  Ibr  it  appears 
from  Quintilian,  that  a  woman  might  take  by  will 
one  half  of  as  many  properties  as  there  were  tes- 
tators. It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  elanse  of 
the  Lex  which  forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres, 
dgniiied  sole  heres,  and  then  the  clause  which 
forbade  her  taking  more  than  half  would  be  fitly 
fismed  to  prcfvent  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  making 
a  woman  heres  ex  dennce,  for  instance,  and  giting 
the  rest  to  another  penon.  And  this  conjecture 
'  derives  some  support  from  the  prevision  of  the  Lex 
Voconia  which  (oeveated  the  giving  nearly  all  the 
property  ia-  legacies  to  the  detriment  of  the  heres ; 
which  provision,  howevsr,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  apply  to  women  only  (Gains,  ii  226). 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {de  JP^ 
n.  17),  shows  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Lex  by  which,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman 
might  take  something ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
Lex  prevented  a  man  from  making  even  bis  own 
daughter  nde  heres. 

According  to  Qtana  and  Pliny  {Pvtmg.  42),  the 
provisions  of  the  Voconia  Lex  were  in  foree  at  the 
time  when  they  were  writing,  though  Oeltius  (xx. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obsolete  or  re> 
pealed.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papla 
Poppaea  may  have  repealed  some  of  tho  clauses  of 
the  Voconia  Lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  Lex  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state- 
ments that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions, 
which  were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modem 
authorities  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein 
{Dot  KHm,  PrkaL  Eeehi^  p.  367,  Ac),  and  in 
Orellii  OmonuuUeim,  The  latest  essay  on  it  that 
the  writer  has  seen  is  **  Die  Lex  Voconia  Ac** 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bachofen,  Basel,  1843  ;  but  the  essay 
does  not  settle  all  the  diffiealtiea. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  quite  complete;, 
and  the  dates  of  some  of  them  and  the  statement 
of  their  purport  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  contains  all  the  Leges  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  Roman  Hlstoiy 
and  Juxispradenee;  Those  which  are  not  specially 
noticed  here,  are  referred  to  their  proper  heads. 
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purticulariy  when  there  are  many  Leges  rehting 
to  one  subject,  as  Ambitus,  Repeta^dae,  ftc 
Several  of  the  Roman  Leges  were  modiiied  by 
Senatusconsulta.  The  Senataseonsulta,  whieb  are 
properly  hiwa,  are  enumeiated  under  Sxnatvs- 

CONSULTDK.  [O.  L.] 

LEXIARCHI  (kii&tipx^)'  (EocLMsiA,  p. 
441,  a.] 

LBXIARCHICON  (Ki^iafx^^)-  [Dskusl] 
LEXIS  (AiK»)-  [DiKB.] 
LIBELLA,  instraments.  [LniitA.] 
LIBELLA,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Varro  (£.  L,  v.  86,  p.  68,  MUI- 
ler)  as  having  existed  in  the  early  age  of  the  dty, 
but  which  in  his  time,  and  apparenUy  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before,  was  no  longer  coined. 
The  name,  however,  was  retained  especially  as  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  veiy  smalt  value.  (Plant 
Pmui,  il  2.  34,  CapL  v.  1.  27 ;  Cic  Verr,  ii  2, 
pro  Ho§e,  Cbm.  4.)  It  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
a*  (whence  its  name),  and,  in  the  system  of 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  dmarims. 
(Varr.  L  a  ;  Plin.  ff.  iV.  xxxiii.  3.  s  18.)  The 
words  of  Varro  and  Pliny  clearly  imply  ^at  the 
fibeUa  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  fidl-weqirht 
at;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  coin 
ceased  being  strack  at  the  time  of  the  reduction 
of  the  OS,  on  account  of  the  inoonveniently  small 
size  which  it  would  have  assumed.  The  lAdh 
was  subdivided  into  the  ssmMfo,  its  half,  and  the 
tevaoias,  its  quarter.  Cieero  {ad  Alt  vil  1^  uses 
these  words  to  express  fhictions  of  an  estate,  with 
reference  to  the  denarimt  as  the  unit,  the  BbeRa 
signiiyinff  I- 10th,  and  the  tenatehu  MOth  of 
the  whole  (B«ckh,  Melrol,  UntarrndL  p.  453, 
Ac).  [P.  &] 

LIBELLUS,  is  the  dfaninutive  foitn  efliber,  and 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  libelltts  was 
distingnisiied  from  ether  kinds  of  writings,  by  being 
written  like  our  books  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  Irangoena  eJkwiai  (Suet 
Oaes.  56.)  A  libellus,  however,  did  not  necMsarily 
consist  of  seveial  pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  technical  term  in  the  following  caaes :  -^ 

1.  IM)dU  occauolbnoa  or  accitulofii  were  the 
written  accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  platntifl^ 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an 
aetkm  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  the  judicial  authorities,  vis.,  in  the  c$ty  to  the 
praetor,  and  in  a  provinoe  to  tiie  preoontol.  (God. 
9.  tit  2.  a  8  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  17.  29  ;  47. 
tit  2«  s.  74  ;  compare  Actio.)  The  form  in 
which  a  libellus  accusatorius  was  \xf  be  written*  is 
described  by  Ulpian  in  a  case  of  adultery.  (Dig. 
48.  tit  2.  s.  3.)  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the  libel- 
Itts,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obl%ed  to 
get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  hhn.  If  the  libel- 
lus was  not  written  ia  the  proper  legal  foraL.  it 
was  invalid,  but  the  i&intiif  hsid  still  the  right  to 
bring  the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form. 
(Juv.  vl  244,  &&  }  Tacit  Am»,  iii.  44  ;  Plin.  EfiO. 
vii.  27  ;  compare  Brisson.  do  Ferwu  v.  c.  187,  Ac.) 

2.  IMmUi  Jumon  were  what  we  call  libds  or 
pasquinades,  intended  to  injure  the  ebanctor  of 
persons.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  bfiictcd 
very  severe  punishments  on  these  who  eomposed 
defiunatory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic  d» 
Re  Pub,  iv.  10  ;  Amob.  iv.  p.  151.)  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  republic  this  law  appean  to  have 
been  in  abeyance,  for  Tacitus  (^^aa.  i  72)  says  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus  libels  bad  never 
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been  legaOy  punished  (coroporsCie.  ttiFaHi,  iii.  1 1 X 
and  that  Aogiutna  proTolwd  by  the  aadaoity  with 
which  Caaaaus  Severoa  brought  into  dianpate  the 
moat  iUnatrivna  peraona  of  the  age,  ordained,  by  a 
lex  majeatatia,  that  the  anthoia  of  libeUi  fiunoal 
ahoold  be  brought  to  tiiaL  On  thia  occaaion  Au- 
guatna,  who  waa  informed  of  the  exiatenee  of 
aeveFal  ancfa  worka,  had  a  aearch  made  at  Rome  by 
the  aedilea,  and  in  other  placea  by  the  local  magia- 
tratea,  and  ordered  the  libela  to  be  burnt ;  aome  of 
the  anthora  were  eubjected  to  punishment.  (Dion 
Caaa.  iTi.  27.)  A  law  qneted  by  Ulpiaa  (1%.  47. 
tit  10.  a  5)  ordained  that  the  author  of  a  libellna 
fitmoana  ahould  be  inteatabilia,  and  during  the  later 
period  of  the  empire  we  find  that  capital  punish- 
ment waa  not  only  inflicted  upon  the  auAoc,  but 
upon  those  peraona  in  whoae  possession  a  libellns 
famoana  waa  found,  or  who  did  not  deatroy  it  aa 
soon  aa  it  came  into  their  hands.  (Cod.  9.  tit  dfi.) 
For  further  infionnatiou  on  thia  aubject  aee  Rein, 
Daa  Ciimmabreeki  der  Rwmr^  ppw  378,  &c  63K 

3.  Ubdbn  mtmoriaUB^  a  pocket  or  memonrndnm 
book.  (Suet  Oms.  56.)  The  libellaa,  from  which 
Cicero  (pd  AtL  vi.  1.  §5)  eoamanicatea  a  memo* 
randuB  of  Bktttus,  appears  to  bave  been  a  book  of 
thia  kind. 

4.  JJbtlBm  ia  used  by  the  Roman  jurista  aa 
equivalent  to  Oratio  FtiMopit.  [ORATiONia  PreN- 

GIPDM.] 

6.  llie  woid  libellna  was  also  applied  to  a 
^rarie^  of  writiqgs,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
conai^ed  of  one  page  only :  — > 

a.  To  abort  letters  addressed  te  a  person  tot  the 
porpooe  of  caatkming  him  against  some  daatger 
which  threatened  his  life  (Sueten.  Cass.  81,  0%. 
1 5)  ;  and  to  any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed 
to  the  senate  or  prrrate  individuals.  (Suet  Caei. 
M;  A9VU$L  84  ;  Cie.  otf  /Vmn.zl  11.) 

&.  To  the  bilk  called  fih&>aJMBforn,  or  WMM. 
fwii,  which  peraoDS  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tiens  distributed  among  the  people.  [Oladiatojumi, 
p^<574,b.] 

cu  To  petitions  to  the  emperon.  (Snel.  Am^.  58 ; 
Mart.  viii.  31.  8, 83. 1.)  The  empenn  had  their 
eapedal  ofBeers  or  aeoetariea  who  attended  to  all 
petitiona  (ti&aOJa  pn^eetm^  Dipp.  20.  tit  5),  and 
who  read  and  anawered  them  in  the  name  of  the 
emneror.  (Suet^  DomiL  14.)  Such  a  libellna  ia 
atill  extant.    See  Oruter,/aaanp<.  p.DOViL  1. 

41.  To  the  InU  of  appeal  called  UbeOmopptBa^ 
ioriatg^  which  a  peraoa  who  did  not  aoquiesce  in  a 
jadicia]  sentence,  had  to  send  in  after  the  b^fise  of 
two  or  three  days.  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.) 

e.  To  the  bills  stack  up  in  the  roost  frequented 
parts  of  the  dty,  in  caae  of  a  debtor  harmg  ab- 
aeonded  (Cic  ^fV^mC  6,  15,  19  ;  Rein, i?<Nii. 
Prkaatt.  pt  499.)  Such  biDa  were  alao  atnck  upon 
the  eatatea  of  audi  a  debtor,  and  hia  frwnda  who 
wiahad  to  pay  for  him  aonetimea  pulled  down  each 
bilk.  (Senec^  Am^  it.  12.) 

f.  To  bilk  ia  which  peraona  aanonneed  to  the 
pubBe  thai  they  had  Iband  thiaga  whkh  had  been 
kat,  and  in  wluch  they  inrited  the  owner  to  clahn 
hk  pnpcr^.  (Plant  Atai.  t.  2L  7,  &c.  ;  Dig.  47. 
tit  2.  a^  44.)  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a  re- 
ward i^Aferpe^  and  reoeiTed  hk  property  back. 
Sometimea  tiie  owner  ako  made  known  to  the 
pnblk  by  a  libellna  what  he  had  feat,  elated  hia 
name  and  leaidenee,  and  pramiaed  to  give  a  reward 
to  the  penon  who  kund  hk  property,  and  brought 
U  back  to  hhn.  <Pnpert iiL  21.  21,  Ac:)   (U&] 
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LIBSB  (iSiCAMr)  a  beak*  The  aost  ooamon 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  th* 
Cheeka  and  Romana,  waa  the  thin  ooata  or  rind 
(After,  whence  .the  Latin  name  kr  a  book)  of  the 
i^gyptian  papyrus.  Thk  plant  waa  caUed  by  the 
Egyptians  hfilM{jM:kat\  whence  the  Grseka  de- 
rived their  name  for  a  book  (MAkr).  It  krmed 
an  artick  of  cooimeite  long  before  tiie  time  of 
Herodotus  (▼.  58),  and  waa  extanaiToly  uaed  » 
the  western  part  of  Europe,  aa  k  proved  by  tiie 
nvmber  of  rolla  of  papyri  found  at  Herenkneuni. 
In  the  sixth  eentuiy  of  the  Christian  asm  the 
duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolkhed  by  Theo* 
dork  the  (jrreat,  on  which  occasion  Cassioderus 
wrote  a  letter  (xi.  38),  in  which  he  eongntnktes 
the  world  on  the  cesMtion  of  a  tax  so  nn&voarable 
to  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
p^^yrua-trae  grows  in  swamps  to  the  hekht  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from 
the  thin  coats  or  pellicles  wnkh  sonuund  the  plant 
in  the  following  manner  according  to  Pliny  (xiii. 
23) : —  The  different  pieoes  were  joined  together  1^ 
the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutin- 
ous proper^.  A  kyar  of  papynis  (salvia  or 
>b%ra)  was  laid  flat  on  a  been!,  and  aciess  kyer 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  kyert 
were  pressed  and  alkrwards  drkd  in  the  sun. 
The  sheets  were  then  fiwtened  or  pasted  together 
the  best  being  taken  first  and  tben  the  inferior 
sheets*  There  were  never  mora  than  twenty  in  a 
scapus  or  rolL  The  papyri  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  difier  very  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadUi,  as  the  breadth  was  pnAiably  determined 
by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips  taken  frsm  the 
plant  The  kngdi  might  be  OBiried  to  almost  any 
extent  l^  kstening  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  columns  with  a  bknk  slip  between 
them.  ( JkratfMM  AfUitpkim^  veU  it  ch.  7.  Lend. 
1836.)  The  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
papyri  nUa  will  he  nndeistood  fim  the  folkwinc 
wuMlcut  taken  from  paktings  found  at  Pompeik 
(Qell  Pomp.  ToLii  p.  187.) 


The  paper  (eiarte)made  from  the  paprms  waa  of 
dtffere.it  qnalitiea.  The  beat  waa  adka  after  Au- 
guatua,  the  aecond  after  Livia,  the  third,  whkh  waa 
originally  the  best,  waa  named  Hkntiea,  because 
it  waa  appropriated  to  the  aacred  books.  The 
finest  p^ier  was  subsequently  called  Ckadk,  from 
the  emperor  (Haudiua  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  AmpUAntrioa^  SaiHea^  LeneoHoa^  from  the 
placea  in  Egypt  where  it  waa  made,  and  ako 
Famnana,  from  one  Fanniua,  who  had  a  eelebmted 
manufiKtoty  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Empontiea 
waa  not  fit  for  writing,  and  waa  chiefly  need  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.    (Pfin.  xiii.  ^ 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parehment 
was  the  moat  common  material  for  writing 
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It  M  said  to  haVe  been  invented  ly  EtmeneBlL 
king  «f  Peigamnt,  in  contequence  cf  the  ^nrohibi- 
tion  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphonea.  (Plin.  ziii.  21.)  It  is  pro* 
hable,  bowever,  that  Enmenes  introduced  only 
K>me  improrement  in  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment, as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as 
common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  aecostomed  to  giro  the  name  of  skins  (8i^0^ 
fw)  to  books  (t.  58).  Other  materials  are  also 
mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books  appear 
to  hare  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment^  whence  Juvenal  (L  6) 
•peaks  of  an  extremely  long  tragedy  aa 

**  Summi  plena  jam  maigine  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  iergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes.** 

Bach  works  wen  called  OpUtograipM  (Plin.  Ep* 
iii.  5),  and  are  also  said  to  be  written  m  (Moerta 
ckaria,  (Mart  viiL  62.) 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  sa&on  colour  or 
the  oednu.  (Lucian,  irpls  iaeali,  16.  vol  iii.  p. 
M 3 1  0iw0e(M  msmlnwtaiabellae^Jur,  vii.  23  ;  Pers. 
iii.  10.)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the  cedros 
produced  a  yellow  colour.   (Ovid,  Triti.  iii.  1.  IS.) 

As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  fre- 
quently the  eastern  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  npon  the  paper  or 
parohnient  again,  which  was  then  called  PaiUm- 
pMitM  {itaKn»f^4ieros),  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {od  Fam.  vil  18),  who  praises  his  friend 
I'rebatias  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write 
upon  a  palimpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writ- 
ings could  have  been  which  wen  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Catull.  xxii. 
6  ;  Martial,  xiv.  7.) 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet;  and- when  the  work  was 
finished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  stail^  whence  it  was 
called  a  tnlumen  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expres- 
sion evolven  Ubrum,  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ix.  10.)  When 
an  author  divided  a  work  into  several  books,  it 
was  usual  to  include  only  one  book  in  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the  same  number 
of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  (Trut.  i.  1. 
117)  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses 
**mutatae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae."  (Com- 
pare Cic.  Tuto,  iiL  3,  ad  Fam.  xvii  17.)  .  When 
a  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into 
two  volumes  ;  thus  Pliny  {Ep,  iii.  6)  speaks  of  a 
work  in  three  books  ^*in  sex  volumina  propter 
amplitudinem  divisi.** 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Ustuilly,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses, 
ornamented  or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cormui^ 
which  were  fostened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  and 
projected  from  the  papyrus.  (Martial,  iiL  2,  v.  6, 
IS  ;  Tibull  iii.  1.  14  ;  Ovid.  TritL  I  1.  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut,  polished  with 
pumice-stone  and  coloured  black  ;  they  were  called 
the  genUnae  JronUt.     (Ovid.  Lo.) 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parehment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  Lutum. 
Martial  (x.  93)  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea 
ft^a»    Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by 
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the  (}reek  nitybae  (<rirrMai,  Cic  ad  AiL  iv.  5), 
which  Hesychius  explains  by  Stpfidruwi  tfroXol. 

The  title  of  the  book  {tittdus  indeit)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  (ooeoim  or  vuniitm),  Winkelmann 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
suspended  to  the  roll,  aa  is  seen  in  the  paintings 
at  Hercfilanenm  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most 

?robably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself  (Compare 
'ibull.  Le.)  We  learn  from  Seneca  {da  J^^amq. 
An.  9)  and  Martial  (xiv.  186)  that  the  portraits  of 
the  authors  were  often  placed  on  the  fiiat  page  of 
the  work. 

As  the  demand  for  books  increased  towarda  the 
end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  became  the 
fiuhion  for  the  Roman  nobles  to  have  a  library, 
the  tiade  of  booksellers  naturally  arose.  They 
were  called  UbraHi  (Cic.  <f«  Leg,  iii.  20),  BSbHo- 
polae  (Mart  iv.  71,  xiii  8),  and  by  the  Oredc 
writen  fii€\t»r  xdrriKoi  or  fil€^MHtAw7|hou  Their 
shop  was  called  tabema  libraria  (Cic.  PkiL  iL  9). 
These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Aigiletom  (Mart 
i.  4),  and  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius  (Gell  xviiL  4). 
On  tJie  shop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale: 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Horace  {Sat  i  4.  71, 
AH,Pm,  372)  and  Martial  (l  118).  The  price 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode> 
rate.  Martial  says  (/.  c.)  that  a  good  copy  of  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams  might  be  had  for  fire 
denarii  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Sosii  appear 
to  have  been  the  great  booksellen  at  Rome.  (Hor. 
Ep,  i.  20. 2^Afi,  Pott.  345 ;  see  also  Becker,  GcUus, 
vol  i.  p.  163^  dec)     Compare  the  articlei  Atra- 

MXNTUM,  BlBLIOTHBCA,  CaLAHVS,  CaPIUL,  StT- 

Lua. 

LIBER,  LIBERTAS.  The  Roman  imten  di- 
vide all  men  into  Liberi  and  Servi  [Sbrvus]  ;  and 
men  were  either  bom  Liberi,  in  which  case  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Ingenui  [Ingbnvi],  or 
they  became  Liberi  after  bmng  Servi,  in  which 
case  they  were  called  Libertini  [Libbrtits}. 
Libertus  ii  defined  in  the  Institates  of  Justinian 
(l.tit  l\  to  be  **the  natural  fiumlty  to  do  that 
which  a  roan  pleases,  except  he  be  in  any  thing 
hindered  by  foree  or  law.**  Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans considered  Libertas  as  the  natiual  state  or 
condition  of  men  [Sxrvcs].  A  man  might  either 
be  bom  a  slave,  or  he  might  become  a  slave  by  loss 
of  freedom.  Libertas  was  the  first  essential  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition:  the 
other  two  were  Civitas  and  Familia.  Without 
Libertas  there  could  be  no  status.  Civitaa  implied 
Libertas  ;  but  Libertas  did  not  necessarily  imply 
Civitas,  for  a  man  might  be  Liber  without  being 
Civis.  [Civis.]  Familia  implies  both  Libertas 
and  Civitas,  and  he  only  who  is  Civis  has  FVunilia. 
[Familia.]  Thus,  Familia  necessarily  includes 
Civitas,  but  Civitas  does  not  necessarily  include 
Familia  in  one  sense;  for  fiimilia  may  be  changed, 
while  libertas  and  civitaa  remain  (cum  et  libertas 
et  civitas  retinetur,  familia  tantnm  mutatur  mini- 
mam  esse  capitis  diminutionem  constat:  Dig. 4. 
tit  5.  s.  1 1).  But  Civitas  so  fax  neceMarily  implied 
Familia,  that  no  Civis  Romanus  was  permanently 
without  Familia.  [Q.  L.] 

LI'BERA  FUGA.    [Exsilium.] 
LIBERA'LIA.     [Dionysia.  p.  414,  a.] 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.     [Assxetok.] 
LIBERA'LIS  MANUS.     TMANva.] 
LIBERA'LITAS.    [AMBiTUa] 


LIBEBTUa 
LI  BERO'RUM  J  US.   [Lbx  J  ulia  st  Papxa 

PorPAKAt] 

LI  BERT  us  {iartXtvOtpos),  a  fineedman.  1. 
Grkek.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at 
Athens  to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom.  A  private 
person,  it  appears,  might  liberate  his  slave  without 
any  particiuv  fomudi^  ;  sometimes  the  state 
would  emancipate  a  slave,  but  then  the  purchase 
money  had  to  be  restored  to  his  master.  (Plat 
de  /Jg»  xi.  p.  914.)  The  state  into  which  a  slave 
thus  entered  was  called  &ire\€v6cpia,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  naff  imrrSv,  (DemostL  pro  Phorm. 
p.  945.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those  per- 
sons who  are  termed  ol  x<*P^s  oUowrts  (Demosth. 
PhiUp,  i.  pw  50)  were  likewise  freedmen,  as  the 
Ipiniumarians  assert,  or  whether  they  were  persons 
yet  in  slavery,  but  livinfl;  separated  from  their  mas- 
ters* household  ;  but  in  Demosthenes  (c.  Etterg.  ei 
Mftuib.  pi  1161)  the  expression  X"^^^  4*^*^  '^  evi- 
dently used  as  synonymous  with  *^  he  has  been 
emancipated.^  A  slave  when  manumitted  entered 
into  the  status  of  a  /AeroucSs  [Mietokcus],  and 
as  such  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  ftero^xioi',  but 
a  triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slave-holders  had  to  pay  to 
the  republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  in- 
demnify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
lost  by  every  manumission  of  a  slave.  (Bockh, 
PuhL  Boon,  ofAihauy  p.  331,  &&,  2d  edit.)  The 
connection  of  a  freedman  with  his  former  master 
was  however  not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manu- 
mission, lor  he  had  throughout  his  life  to  regard 
him  as  his  patron  (itpQirrdrn$\  and  to  fulfil  certain 
dnties  towards  him.  In  what  these  duties  con- 
sisted beyond  the  obligation  of  showing  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  his  deliverer,  and  of  taking 
him  for  his  patron  in  all  his  affairs,  is  uncertain, 
thongh  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  Athens.  (Meier  and  Schijm.  AtL  Proo,  p.  473, 
&c. ;  Petit.  Ug.  AU.  il  6.  p.  261  ;  compare  Plato, 
de  Leg.  xi.  pw  dl5.)  Whether  the  relation  exists 
ing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman  descended 
to  the  children  of  the  Uitter,  is  likewise  miknown. 
That  a  master,  in  case  his  fr^man  died,  had  some 
claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Isaeus  {de 
Nioottral.  hered.  c.  9  ;  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  L  16  ; 
compare  Bunsen,  De  Jur.  hered.  Aih.  p.  51).  The 
neglect  of  uiy  of  the  duties  which  a  freedman  had 
towards  his  former  master,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
iiroarafflov  BIkji,     [Apostasiou  Dike.] 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some- 
times to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freed- 
men partook  of  the  civic  fraochise  is  not  known. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan 
franchise  is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysosto- 
mus  {Orai.  xxxvi.  p.  448,  h\  but  MiiUer  (Dor. 
iil  3.  §  5)  entertams  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
freedmen,  after  passing  through  several  stages, 
might  in  the  end  obtain  the  ^11  franchise ;  this 
opinion  however  is  more  than  doubtfidi  Spartan 
freedmen  were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  according  to  Myro  (ap. 
J  then,  vi,  p.  271),  designated  by  the  names  of 
j^froi,  hZ4<nroT0if  ^pvxr^pcs,  htffiroaiovavrai, 
and  ytG^afMui.  [L.  S.] 

2.  BovAN.  Freemen  (liberi)  were  either  In- 
genui  [Ingknui]  or  Libertini.  Libertini  were 
those  persons  who  hod  been  released  frt>m  legal 
servitude  (ipti  ex  jiata  mrviiute  manumissi  sunt^ 
Gaiu^  i.  11).     A  manumitted  slave  was  Libcrtus 
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(that  is,  liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ; 
with  reference  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
after  manumission,  he  was  Libertinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus 
in  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and 
for  some  time  after  {Claud,  c  24) ;  but  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Roman 
writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  Legitima  manumis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum : 
if  the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property  of  his 
master,  and  if  he  vras  manumitted  in  proper  form 
{U^/Uime,  juata  et  legitima  nmaumiedone)  he  became 
a  Civis  Ilomanus :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  I^tinus  ;  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  Dediticius.  [Manumissio.]  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  Liberti : 
Gives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  Deditidi. 

The  Status  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a 
Dediticius,  have  been  already  described.  [Civita«; 
Dboiticii.]  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Liber- 
tini under  the  republic,  who  were  Gives  Romani, 
see  Manumissio. 

Originally  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  Gives  Romani,  were  still  sUves  ;  but 
the  Praetor  took  them  under  bis  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not 
make  them  Gives  Romani.  The  Lex  Junia  gave 
them  a  certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  lAtini, 
says  Gains  (i.  22,  iii.  56),  because  they  were  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Latini  Coloniarii,  and 
Juniani  because  the  Junia  Lex  gave  them  freedom, 
whereas  before  they  were  by  strict  law  {eat  Jttre 
QuiriUum)  slaves.  Cjaius  (iiu  56)  says  that  the 
Lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted  peisons  to  be 
as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  <  by 
birth  {dves  Romani  itigenui\  who  had  gone  out 
from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and  thereby 
had  become  Latini  Coloniarii :  this  passage,  which 
is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny  {Zeitackn/t,  ix.  p.  320). 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  Givitaa  in  several 
ways.  (Gains,  i.  28,  &c  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit.  8  ;  La- 
TIM1TA&)  As  the  patria  potestas  was  a  Jus  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  citizens,it  followed  that  a  Latinus  had 
not  the  (Roman)  patria  potestas  over  his  children. 
I^  however,  he  had  married  either  a  Latina  and  had 
begotten  a  child,  who  would  of  course  be  a  Latinus, 
or  had  married  a  Roman  civis,  and  had  begotten 
a  child,  which,  by  a  scnatusoonsultum  of  Hadrian, 
would  be  a  Romanus  Civis,  he  might,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  in  the 
former  case  obtain  the  civitas  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  child,  and  in  both  cases  acquire  Uie  patria 
potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if  the  child  had  been 
bom  in  justae  nuptiae.    (Gains,  I  30.  QQ.) 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who 
were  Gives  Romani  were  not  Ingenui,  and  that 
their  patroni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  under  some 
special  incapacities  ;  for  the  Lex  Junia  which  de- 
termined their  status,  neither  gave  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  taking  property  under  a 
will,  nor  of  being  named  Tutores  in  a  wUL  They 
could  not  therefore  take  either  as  heredes  or  lega- 
tarii,  but  they  could  take  by  way  of  fidai-eom- 
missum.  (Gains,  I  24.)  The  sons  of  libwtioi 
were  ingenui,  but  thoy  could  not  have  gffutile  rigltis; 
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tni  dn  dcwRiJMita  of  libeitBii  were  mnMimn 
uaMd  witlt  iheLt  ■wrile  origko.    (Hv.  5>riLL 

The  hw  wlilch  concmu  the  praputr  <iMH)  of 
LibwtiHi  maj  ba  conudar.d  uiiiUr  PatsoHIK  ; 
«K  alio  INOINCI  and  Lax  Jvnia.  [Q.U] 
.  LIBITINA'RIL  [FuHut,  p.  S58,  *.] 
'  LIBRA  or  AS,  ■  pound,  Ibe  unit  of  weight 
■Bong  (he  Rjnnani  and  Inliuu.  Hany  inciein 
q>«iii>eiu  of  tliii  weijiht,  iU  uiiU  ind  multiplo, 
bBVs  niaa  down  to  u>  ;  bnC  ol  tb»e  fonie  we  im> 
pcitect,  »nd  Ihe  rwl  differ  to  much  in  weight  that 
Bo  HliiCufairT  cODcluiien  can  be  diswa  !nm  them. 
The  diOenne*  belweai  une  of  theM  nednuo* 
U  a*  mach  m  two  oiuun.  An  ucoont  it  Knae  of 
tba  moit  ramarkablt  of  ihtBi  1*  giTen  br  Honey 
( Jannt  H'e^iUf,  Ac  LX.  §  3),  and  BHckh  (Mitro- 
lug.  UiUertm*.  a.  170).  Tbii  tarietr  !•  to  be  ae- 
couuled  br  partly  by  the  weU-knowD  earelexnea* 
of  the  Romani  u  kee|iiDg  to  their  itandardi  of 
weighl,  Btd  partly  by  the  &ct  that  many  of  the 
erlant  weight!  are  from  pnnncial  town*,  in  which 
Ibii  larelfaiwHB  wai  notononily  gnalet  than  in 
tha  malnipolii. 

The  compntatloo  of  the  w«ght  of  the  Urn  hai 
been  attempted  in  two  wayt,  irtiich  i»  nmre  flilly 
diecnoed  onder  PoNDina.  The  method  wbieb  hai 
been  Ibllowed  by  niMt  wiitan  it  that  tl  dedndng 
it  rram  the  weight*  of  the  lilTer  coini  — a  pTM«w 
which  givei,  aroHiling  to  Howef,  £040  gniu, 
and  according  to  Wurm  and  Bikkh,  a  Ultle  mon 
than  aosa.  The  other  plan  ii  that  of  weighing 
tba  quantity  of  water  held  by  the  CDngiui  of 
Veapniian,  which  originally  contained  ID  Itoman 
poiud*,  which  gi>ei  a  nuult  of  about  S300  giaina. 
AccordiDg  to  the  fanner  csmputation,  it  wni  »nie- 
whnt  leu  than  1 1^  accarding  to  the  latter,  lone- 
what  mere  tliaa  !!(  ounce*  arairdupoii ;  and, 
accrading  to  either,  iti  ralue  may  be  roughly 
auled  aa  ■  little  leaa  than  8-4th  of  ■  pound 
■voirdupoia. 

The  nncial  diiilion,  which  ha*  been  noticed  in 
ipeaiting  of  tiie  coin  Aa,  waa  alio  applied  to  the 
weight  (See  the  Tablet.)  The  diviiion  of  the 
euDce  are  giTen  under  Uncu.  Where  the  word 
jxmdo,  or  ita  abbieiiationa  r.  ot  FONn.,  occui 
with  a  aimple  number,  the  weight  nndentood  a 
tixtlAn, 

It  alao  given 

linea  moilud 

<Suet.  Out.  e.  Sa  ;  Galea,  da  Oomp.  Med.  0€ai.  i. 

17,  Yi.  B;H<na«.&i<.  ii.2.M— 6i.)       [P.S.] 

LIBRA,  dim.  LIBBLLA  (rraBfii),  abalance, 
a  pair  of  acalea  The  principal  parti  of  thii  initm- 
meat  ware,  1.  The  beam  [Juouh],  whence  any- 
thing which  ii  to  be  weighed  i*  eaid  iri  (r/ir 
iratkilttirat,  literally,  **  to  bo  thrown  tmder  the 
beam."  (Aeliiui,  K.  H.  i.  S.)  2.  The  two  inlet, 
called  in  Qreek  rdXarra  (Horn.  IL  Tiii.  69,  xiL 
433,  xri.  669,  lii.  221.  iiii.  309  -,  Ariitoph. 
Bamu,  BOS)  and  xtiJjneryi  (Ariitoph,  Aoaue, 
UiJ\  and  in  Utin  lancai  (Vlis.  At*.  lii.  725 ; 
Peci.i».  10 i  Cie-JtHd-iv.  12).  IU«a.)  Hence 
the  verb  roAAprf  ^  it  employed  at  equivalent  to 
B-rotplai,  and  to  the  lAtin  libra,  and  ii  applied  aa 
deaeriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  hit  wingi  in  the 
air.  (Philoitrat.  Jun.  Imag.  6  ;  Welcker,  ad  to&) 
The  beam  wai  made  without  a  tongue,  being  held 
by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  l^lifftJa^  AP^)i  fiiEed 
in  the  centra.     (Seo  the  woodcut.)     SpeeioiBOi  of 
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bfvae  balaMee  may  b«  leeo  Id  the  Britidi  If  laenin 
and  in  other  collectieBi  of  aatiqaitiea,  and  alto  of 
the  ateci-yard  [SrAriBA],  which  waa  Bed  far  the 
WMC  paipe*M  It  tba  litra.  The  waedcMt  t«  the 
artldaCaTBHa  iboir*  mur  af  the  chaina  by  which 
the  icalea  an  lUipended  boa  ihe  bMB.  In  the 
wofki  of  aacienl  art,  tba  bahnee  ii  aba  inndncm] 
emblematically  h  ■  great  nriety  of  waya.  The 
annexed  woodcut  ii  Bikm  bom  a  bointiht  bronxe 
ptteta,  repreKTitiDg  Hennry  and  Apollo  eBga|(nl 
in  explcciiu  the  ble*  of  AehiOea  and  MeBmon,  by 


the  Roman  imperial  coin* ;  and  to  indicate  nnra 
diionctly  iti  ligoificatlon,  it  it  frequently  held  by 
>  fomnle  in  her  right  hand,  while  the  anppota 
a  comneopia  in  her  left,  the  worda  ABQvrTAS 
AVavBTt  bebig  inicribed  on  the  maigin,  u  ai  ta 
denote  the  lattice  and  impaniali^  with  whidi  the 
emperort  ditpenied  tbeir  bounty. 

The  conitellation  Libra  ii  placed  in  the  ZsdiK 
at  the  equinox,  becaiue  it  b  the  poiiad  of  the  year 
at  which  day  and  night  are  eqnally  balanced. 
(Viig.  C<»fjl.  i.S(l8i  Plin.tf.KiTiiL69;  SoW. 
m  Aral.  89.) 

The  niaton^  er  carpenter*!  Urel  wwoJled  »ni 
or  Ubdia  (whence  the  En^lih  nmeX  on  aceonnl 
of  itt  reiembUnce  in  many  reepeda  to  a  balance 
(Varro,  dt  R»  R<M.  I  6;  Cohimella,  ia  1S{  Plin. 
H.  N.  ixiTi.  52.)  Hence  the  TOrh  Ubro  meant  tn 
level  at  well  ai  to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  CiaciNDS  ifaowi  a  liitBa/idviUi  barii^  Ae 
form  of  the  letter  A  (VegeL  iiL  20),  and  the  Ihte 
and  plummet  {perpadiailam)  depending  fnia  the 
apex.  [J. y.I 

LIBRAMENTUH.  LIBRATIO  AQUA< 
RUM.    [A<)iiAaou<7riia,p.  llS,b.J 

LIBRA'RII,  tbe  name  of  ilavei,  wbe  w«  em- 
ployed by  their  nuuten  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  mnit  be  diitingtiithed  Enim  th* 
Sclibae  pdblici,  who  were  freemen  [ScBIMA*], 
and  alto  from  the  booktellen  [Lina],  to  both 
of  whom  Ihii  name  it  occalionally  applied.  The 
liana,  to  whom  the  name  of  libcani  wat  givai, 
may  be  dirided  into  three  elattet :  — 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying 
booki,  called  Scr^crti  Liirarii  by  Hone*  (<lra 
PoiU.  S5*).  Tbtae  libiaril  wen  called  In  later 
timti  wtUguarii.  (Cod.  12.  tiL  19.  1.10;  CoH. 
Theod.  4.  tit.  e.  1. 2;  laid.  Orif.  ii  14.)      Iiidotw 
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(21  e.)  mjB  Utatthe  libnrii  copied  both  old  and 
new  booka,  while  the  antiqwurii  copied  (Hily  old 
bookfl.  Becker  (GWfaw,  voL  i.  pw  Ib'i),  however, 
thinki  that,  when  the  cnnire  character  came  into 
genetal  aae,  the  name  of  antiquarii  wag  ai^Iied  to 
the  copyists  who  transcribed  books  in  the  old  undal 
character.  The  name  of  libiarii  was  also  given  to 
those  who  bound  books  (Cic  ad  JtL  iv.  4),  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  IMmtrii  a  ttvdm  were  slares  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  when  studying  to  make 
extracts  from  books,  &c.  (OrelL /iwer.  719  ;  Suet 
OamL  28 ;  Cic.  ad  Fanu  ztI  21.)  To  this  class 
the  iMfaru,  or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who 
could  write  down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters 
dictated  to  them.     (Plin.  £p,  iii  5;  Martial,  xiv. 

208.)      [NOTARIX.] 

3.  L&rxtni  ab  epidoUa^  whose  principal  duty 
wiM  to  write  letten  from  their  masterls  dictation. 
(Orelli,  Inacr.  2437,  2997,  &c ;  Becker,  Gallmy 
vol  i  p.  180.)  To  this  class  belonged  the  slaves 
called  ad  nunutm,  a  numu^  or  omanuenMM,     [Amjl- 

NUSN8IS.] 

LIBRA^OR  is  in  general  a  person  who  ex- 
amines things  by  a  libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in 
particular,  i^iplied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Ubrator  aquae^  a  person  whose  knowledge 
was  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquae- 
ducts,  sewers,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
examined  by  a  hydrostatic  bslance  (libra  aquaria) 
the  relative  heights  of  the  pUoe«  from  and  to  which 
the  water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at 
Rome  made  this  occupation  their  business,  and 
wecB  engaged  under  the  onratores  aquamm,  though 
architects  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
libntores.  (Plin.  EpiaL  z.  50 ;  Frontin.  deAquaed, 
105 ;  compare  Vitniv.  via  6 ;  Cod.  10.  tit  66. 
•.1.) 

2.  Xsbralorw  in  the  annies  were  probably  sol- 
dien  who  attacked  the  enemy  by  anrling  with 
their  own  hands  (lihxmdo)  lanoes  or  spears  against 
thenL  (Tadt  Ann.  iL  20,  xiil  39;  in  both  these 
paasagea  some  MSS.  have  Ubritores.)  Lipsios  {ad 
TadL  Atm.  L  &)  thinks  that  the  Ubntores  were 
men  who  threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  mesne  of  machines,  tormada  (compare  his  Pa- 
UoneL  iv.  3).  But  this  sui^position  can  scarcely 
be  soppocted  by  any  good  authocily.  During  the 
time  of  the  republic  libntsna  ju»  not  mentieiied 
in  the  Roman  armies.  [L.  &] 

LI'BRIPENS.    [Mancipatio.] 
LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA.    [Navis.] 

LICHAS  (Xixdf)-    [Pu.] 

LI'CIA,  LlCIATCyRIUM.    [Tbli.] 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which 
waited  on  the  difihrent  magistrates  is  stated  in  the 
article  Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Rmnnlus  from  the  Btiuscans.  (Liv.  L  8.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtfrJ  ;  Gellios  (xiL 
3)  eonnects  it  with  the  verb  Ugare^  because  the 
licton  bad  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  criminals 
befoKV  they  were  punished.  The  licton  went  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  one  by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who 
went  but  or  next  to  the  magistrate  was  called 
f*rosMnif /utfor,  to  whom  the  magistrate  gave  his 
ooromaiids  (Liv.  xziv.  44 ;  Sail  Jug,  12 ;  Cic. 
Vert.  V.  54,  <is  2>»e.  L  28  ;  Orelli,  Inaar.  3218), 
and  as  this  lictor  was  always  the  principal  one,  we 
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also  find  him  called  primui  Udor  (Cic.  ad  Qatiirf.  i 
1.  §  7),  which  expression  some  modem  writers 
have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens  (Liv.  ii.  5,  viiL  7);  for  foreigners 
and  skives  were  punished  by  the  camifex  ;  and 
they  also  probably  had  to  assist  in  some  cases  in 
the  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil 
suit  The  lictors  alio  commanded  {animadvertemnt) 
persons  to  pay  proper    respect  to  a  magistrate 

Cing  by,  which  consisted  in  dismounting  from 
ebaclL,  uncovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way,  &C.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44 ;  Sen.  Ep,  64.) 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs 
(Liv.  ii.  55),  but  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
generally  freedmen,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on 
whom  they  attended.  (Coma  Tacit  Aim,  xiii 
27.) 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  Imperium.  Consequently 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  licton  (Plut 
Quaed.  Rom,  81),  nor  several  of  the  other  magis- 
trates. Sometimes,  however,  licton  were  granted 
to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  ior  the  sake  ot 
protection.  Thus  by  a  law  of  the  Triumvin  every 
Vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  went  out  (Dion  Cass.  xIviL  19),  and  the 
honour  of  one  <ur  two  licton  was  usually  granted 
to  the  wives  and  other  female  memben  of  2ie  Im- 
perial fiunily.   (Tacit  Aim,  i.  14,  xiii.  2.) 

There  were  also  thirty  licton  called  Lieiortt 
CuriaH^  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  cannf. 
to  the  comitia  curiata ;  and  when  these  meetings 
became  little  more  than  a  form,  their  sufltages 
were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.  (OelL  xv. 
27  ;  Cic.  Asr.  iL  12  ;  Orelli,  Inacr,  2176,  2922, 
3240.) 

LIGO  (SIicfAAa  or  fULccAXa)  was  a  hatchet 
formed  either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  hus- 
bandmen to  clear  the  fields  firom  weeds.  (Ovid,  ear 
Pont,  l  8.  59 ;  Mart  iv.  64 ;  Stat  Vub.  iiL  589; 
Colum.  X.  89.)  The  ligo  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soU  and  breaking  the  clods. 
(Hor.  Carm,  iu.  6.  38,  Epid.  I  14.  27  ;  Ovid, 
Amor.  iiL  10.  31  ;  compare  Dickson,  On  Ae  HuM' 
bandry  o/ths  Andenis^  i.  p.  415.)  [L.  S.] 

Xtl'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  fluid  capacity, 
containing  one-feiirth  of  the  Cyathus.  (Columella, 
R,  R,  xii.  21  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xx.  5.  s.  18.) 

It  signifies  a  gpoonfid,  like  eoddear;  only  the 
liffula  was  laner  than  the  eoehlear.  The  spoon 
which  was  cafled  Ugula^  or  Ungula  (dim.  of  liu' 
gua)  from  its  shape,  was  used  for  various  purposes, 
especially  to  clean  out  small  and  narrow  vessels, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  such  things.  (Cato,  R,  R. 
84  ;  Colum.  ix.  5  ;  Plin.  If.  N.  xxi.  14.  s.  49  ; 
Martial,  viiL  33.  28.  71.  9,  xiv.  120;  Becker, 
Oalba^  iL  p.  156.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
leather  tongue  of  a  shoe  (Pollux,  ii.  109,  vii.  80 ; 
Festus  B.  r.).  [P.  S.] 

LIMA,  a  file,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appean  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  modem  times.  (Plin. 
H.N,  xxxviL  8.  s.  32,  ix.  36. s.  54,  xxviii.  9.  s.  41 ; 
Plant  Menaeck.  L  1.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

LIMBUS  (iropu^),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(Corippns,  da  Laud.  Just,  ii.  1 1 7)  or  a  scail  (Vtrf;. 
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A*H,W.  137 ;  Serv.  in  toe,)  Thn  omanienty  when 
iirtplayed  vpon  tlM  tonic,  was  nf  a  aimikv  kind 
Hirilh  the  CtoLAB  md  Iitotita  (Servins  m  Ftrj^. 
Jen.  it  61(1),  b«t  nuck  I«m  eitpensire,  more  com- 
mon and  more  firople.  It  waa  generally  woven  in 
the  Mune  pieee  with  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
formed  a  pRrt^  and  it  had  tometimet  the  appear- 
ance of  a  icarlet  or  purple  hand  upon  a  white 
ground ;  in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage 
(Virg.  Aen.  i.  649;  Oxid,  AfeL  tl  127),  or  the 
scrolls  and  meanders  introdooed  in  architecture. 
A  rery  elegant  efieet  was  produced  by  bands  of 
gold  thrca  1  iiiterwoTOD  in  doth  of  Tyrian  purple 
<Ovid,  Ms^.  ▼.  61),  and  caUed  Xifpoi  or  teria. 
(Festus,  «.  V.  ;  Bnmck,  Anal.  i.  483.)  Demetrius 
'IPoIiorcetes  was  arrayed  in  this  manner  (xpvoro. 
ieup6^ts  k\ovpyt&i,  Plut.  Demet.  41).  Virgil 
{Aen.  V.  251)  mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold, 
the  border  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  doublo 
meander.  In  illustration  of  this  account  examples 
of  both  the  single  and  the  double  meander  are  in- 
troduced at  the  top  of  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
other  eight  specimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  Tarieties  of  this  ornament, 
which  present  themselres  on  Etruscan  rases  and 
«ther  works  of  ancient  art. 
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The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to 
the  female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
but  in  other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress 
of  men  likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  Aurround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.  (Stat.  Theb.  yl  3b7,  AchiU.  ii.  176 ; 
Claud,  de  Cons.  MaUii  Theod.  118.)  Probably  the 
Uiubolurii  mentioned  by  Plautns  {AultiL  iii.  5.  45), 
were  persons  employed  in  making  bands  of  this 
4Lescriptioiv  [J.  Y.] 

LIMEN.     [Janua.] 

LI  NTKA'MEN,  J^I'NTEUM.     [PALtiuM.] 

LlTHOSTliOTA.    [Domu8  ;    Pictura,  snb 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  •*  Contestari  *•  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  {uUrque  reus)  says, 
*'  Testes  estote.*'  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit 
{udwrnarU)  are  said  contestari  litem,  because  when 
the  Judicium  is  arranged  {ordinato  Judieio)  eaeh 
party  is  accustomed  to  say,  **  Testes  estote.** 
(Festus,  s.  «.  Coniegtafi.)  The  Litis  Contestatio 
was  therefore  so  called  beeanse  persons  were  called 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to  **  bear  witness,**  ^ 
**  to  be  witnesses.^  It  is  not  here  said  what  they 
|v«re  to  be  witnesses  o^  but  it  may  be  inferred 


LITIS  CONTESTATIO 

from  the  use  of  the  words  cmitestatio  and  teststlo 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (Dig.  28.  tit  1. 
s.  20  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  xx.  s.  9)  that  this  contestatio  vn^ 
the  formal  termination  of  certain  acts  of  which  tbr 
persons  called  to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  fatnre 
time  to  bear  record.     Accordingly  the  Contestatio, 

rken  of  in  the  passage  of  Festui^  must  refer  to 
words  ordinato  judieio,  that  is,  to  the  whole 
business  that  has  taken  place  In  Jure  and  which  U 
now  completed.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations. 

When  the  Legis  Actiones  were  in  force,  the 
procedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  snd 
pleadings.  The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Formulae,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  before  the  Magistratos  or  In 
Jure,  and  that  before  the  Judt^x  or  In  Judieio. 
That  before  the  Magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Magistntua,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  manner  of  the  future  proceedings  In  Jndicia 
When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judex,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  iiilly  informed  of 
nil  the  proceedings  In  Jure :  this  was  effected  in 
later  times  by  the  Formula,  a  written  instniment 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praetor,  which  contained 
the  reanlt  of  all  the  tranaactioiu  In  Jure  in  th.i 
form  of  instructions  for  the  Judex.  But  there  is 
no  eridence  of  any  such  written  instructions  having 
been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Legis  ActioDe«; 
and  this  must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  lome 
other  way.  The  Litis  Cont-statio  then  may  be 
thus  explained :  the  whole  proceedings  In  Jore 
took  place  before  witnesses,  and  the  Contestitio 
was  Uie  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it 
was  the  act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on 
the  witnesses  to  bear  record  before  the  Judex  of 
what  had  taken  place  In  Jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  Recorder  and  Recording  in  English  law. 
(Penay  Cifdopaedia^  art  Recorder.) 

When  the  Formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  clas- 
sical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litid  Contestatio 
and  Lis  Contestnta  frequently  occur  in  the  Digest, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  of  tho 
proceedings  In  Jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases,  Ante  litem  oontestatam.  Post  litem 
contestatam.  (Gains,  iii.  180,  iv.  114.)  The  ex- 
pression Lis  Contcstata  in  a  passive  sense  is  nsed 
by  Cicero  {pro  Rose.  Com,  c.  11,  12,  pro  Flaeeo, 
a  1 1,  and  in  the  Lex  Rubria  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
col.  i.  1. 48,  **  quos  inter  id  judicium  accipictar  leisve 
contestabitur  **).  As  tbe  Litis  Contestatio  wm  ofi- 
giiuilly  and  properiy  the  termination  of  the  pm- 
cecdings  In  Jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  afi^ 
this  form  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should 
still  be  retained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  snch 
proceedings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contetburi 
occurs  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parti<*i 
termiqate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  prepore  the 
matter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  Jadei. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festvts  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litein  was  used,  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote  "  were  uttered  by  the  partiei 
after  the  Judicium  Ordinatum.  It  was  thpn^^f" 
the  uttering  of  the  words  ••Testes  estote'  wlw^l 


tITRA. 

nT«  riw  to  ihs  phme  Utii  ConMUtia  :  but  tllli 
doca  not  infonn  lu  what  the  Litii  ConteilaUo 
pnpeHT  WM.  Siill  u  the  name  tS  ■  thing  ii  de- 
nied Bum  thU  whicli  nmititala  iti  ttMRM,  it 
may  be  that  lbs  iuuds  hen  eipn«ei  tha  th1nf(,  that 
ia,  thM  Iho  I.itia  CoDiaUtio  vu  h  callod.  for  th« 
Rawn  which  Patiu  giret,  and  that  it  also  connittd 
■'□  tha  litigant  portiei  calling  on  the  vitpeaifa  to 
bear  record.  But  u  it  ii  utuol  for  the  whole  ot 
A  thing  to  take  iti  name  from  lome  apodal  poft^  io 
it  nay  be  that  the  Liln  CoDtatilia,  in  the  lime  ot 
the  L«ii  Actionem,  wae  eqairalent  to  the  whole 
imrcMUnge  in  Jure,  and  (hat  the  whole  wai  u 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litii  ContMtalio  fell 
into  diioH  caniKit  be  detenoined,  thongh  it  would 
•eem  that  thii  mnit  baie  taken  place  with  the 
paaong  of  the  Aebatia  Lex  and  the  two  Legee 
Julias  which  did  away  with  the  Legii  Actione*, 
eicepi  in  certain  case*.  It  it  al»  uncertain  if  the 
proper  Litti  Conteatntio  ttill  ejiited  in  Iboaa  Lerii 
Actionei,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  llie 
Legei  abore  menttoned  ;  and  if  id,  whether  it  <i- 
iUcd  in  the  old  fonn  or  in  a  modified  ihapa. 

Thla  view  of  the  matter  ii  by  Keller,  in  hie 
treatiH  "  Ueber  Lilii  ContectatiDB  nnd  Urtbeil 
Dach  CtuuKben  lUmiadwD  Recht,"  Zliiich,  1 827. 
Other  i^iiuDai  an  uoticed  in  hii  work.  The 
a-ilhor  bbonn  paniculariy  to  ebow  that  the  ex- 
preiuoa  Lltii  Conteatatio  almyi  tefen  to  the  fn- 
ceedinn  la  Jure  and  neier  to  thoae  In  Jndicio. 

Savigny  {Sflfm,  4e.  Ti  g  256—279)  hai  aln 
MIy  examined  the  Litii  Coatalalio.  He  ihowa 
that  in  the  Eitraordinaria  Jadicia  [Junicil'ii] 
which  eiiiled  at  the  nine  time  with  the  proceu  of 
the  formula,  and  in  which  theie  vai  nttther  Jndei 
uor  farmnlo,  and  in  whicli  the  whole  1(^1  diipate 
wafl  conducEcd  bidbre  a  mogiatiatna,  the  Litii  Con- 
teatatio mcflxifl  the  time  when  the  poitiaa  hod  fully 
declared  their  tereral  cbumi  utd  anawen  to  nicli 
chtim*  before  the  magittntua  Thii  waa  nbataD- 
tinlly  the  vme  ai  the  Liti*  Conteitotia,  and  the 
diHerencc  lay  Mmply  in  the  eitemal  form.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit.  9.  a  1,  Rdcripl  of  Seveme  and  Auto. 
nintu.)  At  a  later  period,  when  all  aetiona  bad 
become  changed  into  eitraordinBria  judido,  that 


rale,   and  Li> 


partia 


1  befon  the  i 


I  befon 


1  the  lyitem  of  Jnc- 
^menta  made  by  tbe 
magiitmie  reapecting 
uie  claim  or  demand,  and  the  anawer  or  defence  to 
it.  When  thia  wa*  dme,  the  caua  wai  ready  for 
hearing.  (O.  L.] 

LITRA  (AlTpa),  a  word  which  waa  noed  by 
the  Oreelu  of  Sicily  in  their  lyitem  ot  weights 
and  ai'-ney,  and  which  ocean  oi  early  ai  in  (he 
Ira^enla  of  Sintonidea  and  Kpicharmut,  ia  evi- 
dently another  form  of  the  Italian  word  liira,  at 
we  ore  told  by  Fatna  (i.  e.  /,■«,  "  Alrpa  enim 
libra  eat  **).  It  vaa  lbs  unit  of  an  uncial  ayilcm 
wnilar  to  that  naed  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weight!  and  moner  [As  ;  Libha],  its  twelfth  part 
bring  called  lytUi  (the  Roman  tmda),  aod  aix, 
file,  fonr,  three,  and  two  of  the*e  twelfth  (una 
being  denominated  reapectlTely  ^/ilAiTper,  iror^y- 
iciar,TFTp<u,TpiBi,Bnd  Ifai.  AaBcoin,tbe  ktrfa 
waaFqoal  inialne  to  the  A^lnelan  obol ;  andbenee 
the  origin  of  the  word  may  be  explained,  by  anp- 
poaing  that  tbe  Greekg  of  Sicily,  baling  biongfal 
with  them  the  Aeginetan  obol,  afterwarda  aaajmi- 
lated  their  aistenl  of  euinagc  to  that  ua«d  by  (heir 


llnlian  nngfaboan,  making  Ihuir  akJ  to'nawH  Jo 
th«  libnt,  Dndet  tils  name  of  AJrpn.  In  the  aanae 
way  a  C<«iDtlrian  itater  of  ten  obola  was  called  in 


( AiiatM.  ap. /'oJAx,  iT.  24,  1 73,  u.  C;  W I  UUllW, 
Itor.iii.  la §13.)     BaaNDMMtiaaDdPoHDBu. 

The  eo^'u,  niMt  br  menauring  oil,  whicli  ia 
mentioned  by  Oolen  [CorTLi]^  ia  also  c«lled  by 
him  Klrpa.  Hare  the  word  ia  only  a  Greek  Inin 
afli&ra.    fSee  Libka.  t*i Jim.]  [P.  S.J 

LI'TUUa.  NUUor  {Dit  Slnthr^  ir.  ).  S) 
auppoeea  thia  to  be  an  l^tniaDan  word  aignifying 
ermktd.     In  the  I^tin  wrilaa  it  ia  used  (o  daiujte 

I.  The  onoked  itaff  borne  by  the  angun,  with 
which  they  divided  the  upanae  id  heaien  wheii 
viewed  with  nhmnee  M  dirinatun  (ImyJim), 
into  r^ons  (ftgiamt)  i  the  nomber  of  theae  oc- 
cording  to  the  Etmacao  diadpline,  being  ai 


iuflemm  bacUlnm  ; "  and  Livy  (L  IB)  aa  "ban- 
Iran  aina  nodo  adonoun."  it  b  vuy  firequeoUy  ai- 
hibited  upon  wocfci  of  art.  Tbe  figara  ia  Us 
taiddleofth ' 


2.  A  aort  of  trumpet  alightly  cnrred  at  the  ex- 
tremitT.  (Featua,  i.e.,- GelT.  v- S.)  It  diflfelvdbolh 
Gromlhetvia  and  the  ooma  (Hor.  Oirni.  ii.  I.  IT  ) 
liuoui,  i.  2.17),  the  former  being  atmight  while  the 
latter  vaa  bent  round  into  a  ipira!  ahape.  Lydus  {lU 
Mau.  IT.  SO)  calla  the  litnua  the  ncerdotal  Oumpct 
(JijuTud^v  ei}jirffti),  and  saya  (hat  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Roraulut  when  he  proclanned  the  title 
of  hii  city.  Aero  {ad  HoroL  Corn.  L  1.  23)  a*- 
acrta  that  it  waa  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the 
tuba  belonged  to  in£uitiy.  Ita  toneK  are  usually 
characteriaed  aa  hiinh  and  ahnll  (krii^  Uttmm, 
Lucon,  L  '1^7  ;  aonitu  aeuloi,  Bnnins,  rtpud  Fal, 
a.  «.  i  Stat.  Tieb.  .1 228,  it).  See  MCiller,  Du, 
Eirwiker,  iv.  1.  S.  The  following  representation 
ia  &om  Fabi«lU.  [W.  R.] 


no 


LODIX. 


LfXAE.    fCALoNSs.] 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.    [Lo- 

CATIO.] 

LOCAnnO,  CONDU'CTIO,  »  one  of  thoM 
contraeto  which  are  made  merely  br  camait,  with- 
oat  the  ohsermtioii  of  any  peculiar  form.  The  con- 
tract might  be  either  a  locatio  conductio  rermn,  or 
a-  locatio  conductio  opecamm.  In  the  locatio  con- 
dtictio  reruns  he  who  pranites  the  use  of  the  thing, 
ii  locator,  he  who  promises  to  giro  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  nse  is  conductor :  if  the  thing  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  conductor  is  called  inquilinus  ;  if  it  is 
cultitable  land,  he  is  called  oolonus.  The  locatio 
conductio  opersium  otuuists  either  in  ffiving  certain 
services  for  a  fixed  price,  or  giving  that  which  is 
the  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  funiture,  or  a 
house.  He  for  whom  the  serriee  n  done,  or  the 
thing  is  made,  is  called  locator:  he  who  under^ 
takes  to  produce  the  thing  is  conductor  or  redemp- 
tor.    (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  I.) 

The  determination  of  a  fixed  price  or  sum  of 
money  (menaes,  pentio)  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
contract  When  hmds  were  let,  the  meroes  might 
consist  in  a  part  of  the  produce.  (Dig.  4.  tit  65. 
a.  21.)  When  the  parties  have  agreed  about  the 
object  and  the  priee,  the  ccmtiact  is  completed  ;  and 
the  parties  have  severally  the  actiones  locati  et  eon^- 
ducti  for  enforcing  the  obligatio.    (Dig.  19.  tit  2.) 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  oonteaet  of  locatio 
et  conductio,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  sometimes 
whether  a  contract  was  locatio  et  conductio  or 
sdroething  else :  when  a  man  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
er  suit  of  clothes  for  another,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  contTBAt  was  emtio  et  vendltio,  or  locatio  et  con- 
ductio. The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  is  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  thatif  a  man 
furnished  the  materials  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker, 
it  was  a  contract  of  locatio  et  conductio :  if  the  tailor 
or  shoemaker  furnished  the  materials,  it  was  a  con- 
tract of  emtio  et  venditio.  (Qaius,  iil  142,  &&  ; 
Inst  3.  tit  24.  s.  3,  4.)  A  doubt  also  arose  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract  when  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  tiie  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  contract  was  Locatio  et  Conductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a 
thing  .was  let  (looaia)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  (veet^al) 
was  paid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  lus  heres 
could  be  turned  out  of  the  land :  but  the  better 
opinion  was  in  &vour  of  this  being  a  contract  of 
Locatio  et  ConducUo.  [Em phytbu8x&]     [O.  L.] 

LOCHUS  i^^X^f)'  1*  Spartan  [see  p.  483]. 
2.  Athenian  [p.  486.].    3.  Macedonian  [p.  488]. 

LO'CULUS.    [FuNOB,  p.  559,  b.] 

LOCUPLETES  or  ASSFDUI,  was  the 
name  of  the  Roman  citisens  who  were  included  in 
the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  ProlatariL  The  term  assi- 
dui  seems  to  have  been  the  older  appellation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  both  words  is  very  uncertain. 
<Clc  Top.%  deRefKiL  22;  Flm.H.N.  xviiL  3; 
Festus,  8.  w,  Amduutj  Loeaqdetea;  Becker,  Mom, 
AUertk.  voL  iL  pt  i.  pp.  211,  212.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODPCULA  (<rh»^)'»  *  small 
shaggiy  blanket  (Juv.  viL  66.)  Sometimes  two 
lodiees  sewed  together  were  used  as  the  coveriet  of 
a  bed.  (Mart.  xir.  148.)  The  Emperor  Augustus 
ocoasionally  wiapt  himself  in  a  blanket  of  this  d»- 
teriplion  on  aoeoiuit  of  its  waimtfa.  (Sneton.  Aug, 


LOFK 

88.)  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (flmeUki  todiem, 
lam  ta  pavimemlo  diUgmimr  eaim^  PMtceb.  *Si4. 
20).  The  Romans  obtained  these  bfanketa  from 
Verona.  (Mart  xiv.  152).  Their  lodix  was  neariv, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the  aopmlmm  worn  by 
the  Germans.  (Tac.  Gemu  6.)  [Sagi^m.)    [J.  Y.j 

LOOISTAE  (XoyirraO.  [Euthtnx.] 

LOOOORAPHI  {KorfVfpJupoi\  is  a  mune  ap- 
plied  by  the  Gredu  to  twe  distinct  rhtssea  of 
persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  (ireek  historiaiis  preTwaa  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thmnrdides  (L  21)  applies  the 
name  logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  him- 
self, and  thus  indndes  Herodotns  aaioiiff  the  num- 
ber. The  lonians  were  the  first  of  ue  Oieeks 
who  enlttvated  history ;  and  the  first  logogc^yher, 
who  lived  about  Olymp.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foondatioa 
of  his  native  city.  The  characteristic  featnre  of  all 
the  logogniJieis  previous  to  Herodotus  ia,  that 
they  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  arausii^  their 
hearers  or  readen  than  at  imparting  accorate 
historical  knowledge.  They  deocribed  in  proee  the 
mythological  subjects  and  tnditicns  which  had 
previously  been  treated  of  by  the  epic  and  espe- 
cially by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omissioos  IB  the  nar^ 
mtives  of  their  predecessors  were  prshably  filled  up 
by  traditions  dedvad  fipom  other  quaitoa,  in  order 
to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  connectad  history.  In 
many  cases  they  were  mere  coUeetioDs  of  local  and 
genealogical  traditions.  (ThiriwaU,^u<.4/'<3%wee, 
u.  p.  127,  &C. ;  MttUer,  HuL  o/  Qntk  ULl^ 
206,  &C. ;  Wachamnth,  HtlUm.  AUmrOL  iL  2.  p. 
443,  &e.) 

2l  To  penons  who  wrote  judicial  qieedies  er 
pleadings  and  sold  them  to  those  wno  were  in 
want  of  them.  These  persons  were  called  A»- 
ToirouH  as  well  as  Aoyeypd^oi.  Antiphon,  the 
orator,  was  the  first  who  practiaed  this  art  at 
Athens,  towards  the  <do8e  of  the  Pelopcnnesiaa 
war.  (Plttt  Fit  Deo,  OraL  a  832,  ed.  Frank!  ; 
Aristot  RkeL,  L  S3.)  After  this  time  the  cnstnu 
of  making  and  selling  speech^  beoame  very  general, 
and  though  the  persons  who  practiMd  it  wete  not 
very  highly  thought  of  and  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  sophists  (Demosth.  tU  Fak.  Ug.  pp.  417,  420 ; 
Plat  Pktmdr.  p.  257,  c ;  Anaxim.  RkeL  xxzvi  22 
and  24  ;  compare  Pkit  Bu&jfdtm,  pu  272,  a,  289, 
d,  305,  a),  yet  we  find  that  oraton  of  great  merit 
did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  various  kinds 
for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote  for  others 
numerous  A/^ymir  els  Suroorigpf^  re  tcek  fiavXks  ml 
wpht  iKKXfiirias  cM^rov^,  and  besides  wnryvpi- 
ico^r,  ifmrueois^  and  hrurroXuco^.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Lfs,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbuxg ;  compare  Meier  and  Schoos. 
AtLProe,  p.  707.)  [i^S.] 

LOIDORIAS  DIKE  (Ket^opUu  Mien)    [Ka- 

KBGORIA8  DiKS.} 

LONCHE  ikiyxm).  [Hasta.] 

LOPE  {AiAwTi^  also  KSnros,  dim,  Xi^ior),  the 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  AuiCTca,  whether 
consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of  clotL 
Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or  prosaic 
term  (Phryn.  EcL  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeek),  it  was  re- 
tained,  though  employed  very  sparingly,  by  the 
poets.  (Hom.  CM.  xiii  224  ;  ApoU.  lUiod.  iL  32  ; 
Schol.  m  loc/  Anacreon,  Fra^.  79  ;  TheocriL 
xiv.  66  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  I  230,  iL  185.)  We 
also  find  it  retained  in  Xmwoi&niWj  literallv  om 
teko  pute  <m  ike  cmi*6fa«,  a  term  properly  applicable 
to  those  perscms  who  frequented  the  thennae  ia 


UiKlCA. 

ofdv  l>  Med  lb*  okitbaa  of  (be  buUen  <9cl>'<l. 
/lorn.  L  c.)i  but  UMd  in  ■  more  gananl  »dm 
<l«DaM    thicTM  ud  higlinjiuD  «f   all  cIum 
Fnm  the  mbm  not  wu  fomnd  the  Tcrb  JuAirri- 
{«*,  meaniiu,  to  tales  off  tlu  aoiictii^  to  dauide. 
(Soph.  TVwUl  935.)  [J.  Y.J 

LOPHOS  (Kiftt).     [Galea.) 

LORA'RII.     [Flasbuh.] 

LORI'CA   (ftiipaf),  >  cviru*.     Tbt  (juthet 


Oraeiu  Mldien,  indKats  the  eail;  lue  o(  the 
liiMn  cniiMi.  It  smliiiBed  to  bo  vrom  to  much 
later  tima  aBMOg  tha  Aiiatka,  eajKCJallf  tho  Psr- 
aiMia  (Xao.  Qnfk  vi.  4  1 3  ;  PluL  AltK.  p.  1354, 
ed.  Ste^),  tha  Egjpliaiii  (Hend.  iL  182,  iiL 
47%  titt  Pboaoiekm  (Fana.  n.  19.  g  I),  and  the 
Ckilybea.    (Xan.  JhA.  ir.  7.  flS.)      Iphhnit* 


Oneka  (Nepoa,  AtUa.  L  t),  aod  it  waa  wcuioii- 
allj  adopted  bj  Uw  BcmaiM,  though  oouideted  a 
miwh  leal  effectual  igtaia  than  ■  cuiiaw  of  metal. 
(SuetoL  OaOa,  18  ;  AniiB,  ThA  p.  14,  ed. 
BUuanil) 

A  mneh  alno^  material  for  eoiiaaaM  ma  hon, 
which  wai  api^iod  Id  thii  ue  aun  eapeciaily  bj 
tba  Sannalas  and  QoBdi,  beinf  rat  into  am^ 
pieeea,  which  ven  plaaed  and  peliahed  and  Cu- 
t«wd,  like  faaChan,  upon  linoo  ahiita.  (Amm. 
Hanan.  iriL  13.  ed.  Wagnw.)  Kaob  wen  em- 
plored  Ibr  tba  ana  purpoae.  Paaaauiaa  (i.  31. 
I  8)  harinf  aMda  nantioa  of  a  thorax  pnaened 
in  the  Umple  rf  Acaculapiu  at  Alhena,  girei  the 
taUtmitg  aeoount  of  tha  Santiaiianai  —  Hariog 
vait  heida  ti  hotiea,  which  they  aomatimea  kill 
far  fcod  at  Ibr  werificoi  tber  colleM  thor  bwfa, 
deanae  and  dirida  theai,  aod  ahfie  then  like  the 
acalaaDfaiaipcDt(ttAlru'){  diey  ti>B>  hare  than 
■od  eew  them  logethar,  ao  that  tna  acaUa  orerbqi 
one  another,  and  in  gaseial  appeaiancs  they  la- 
aiDiBblo  the  lurtiice  of  a  green  Gr-ome.  Thla  author 
aildi,  that  the  ioncae  made  of  tbeae  honir  acalei 

Una  eninuaee,  which  are  uaefiil  to  hunteia,  bat 
not  ■■'-r'r'  f«  fightiog.  The  annexed  woodcnt, 
Utk^  from  Mejrick'i  Cnlkal  Inquiiy  into  Aaaeat 
AmooT  (plate  ui.)  aihihita  an  Aaiatic  cuinia  ax- 
actlT  wrwponding  to  thii  deictiption.  It  cooaiila 
of  ^ieaa  of  aome  animal 'i  hooE^  which  an  atildied 
together,  oreriapping  each  othi 


The 


piDjeel 


nthe 


■uppoeed  to  have  been  wont  aiet  the  LrepM,.  and 
the  other  OTai  the  hack,  eo  at  l«  kava  iwa  vacant 
apacea  for  the  anuL 

Thla  inTention  no  dodbt  pRceded  the  netallit 
The  Rhaxalaai,  a  tribe  allied  to 


byw 


diea*  coQiiatiag  of  thin  [dolea  of  iron  and  hard 
leather.  ( TaeU.  UM.  L  79.)  The  Peiainoi  w«  a 
tunic  of  tha  n»a  detcripdiw,  the  acalea  bains 
■ometimea  of  gold  (Herod,  vii.  61  ;  UliptMa  xp^- 
atm  KtwiStrrir,  \x.  22)  ;  but  they  were  commonly 
of  bnnie  ((Aonwa  Mditfiu  ocnt  »ai<iu,ViiT..4iii, 
xi.  4B7).  The  baaia  of  the  cuiiu  wai  aopwtunei 
a  (kin,  oc  a  piece  of  etmng  lines  to  which  Ibo 
metallic  ecalee,  or  "feathen,"  a*  they  are  alao 
called,  men  aewed.  (Vii^  Am.  li.  7f  0  ;  Sen. 
in  hie.:  Joatin,  ilL  2.  10.) 

The  epithet  Xrwiturrif,  ai  applied  to  a  thnax, 
ii  oppoaed  to  the  epithet  fHrtilirrdf.  (Anian, 
Tatl.  p.  13,  14.)  Tbe  fblmer  deuotee  a  Baulitude 
to  tbe  Bcalca  of  £ih  (AnlJU'),  the  lalter  la  the 
■calea  of  lerpenU  {^atiair).  The  raaemblance  to 
the  Bcaka  of  aeniaiti,  which  are  Icaig  and  narrow, 
ii  exhibited  on  the  aboolden  of  the  Koman  aoldier 
in  tbe  woodcnt  at  page  136.  Tbeae  acalea  were 
imitated  by  long  flexible  band*  of  aleel,  made  to 
fold  oat  oTCr  another  acoeniiog  to  the  contiaciian 
of  the  body.  They  appear  lery  frequently  on  the 
**anBn  monnmeota  of  the  time*  of  the  eni|j*Toti, 

id  the  Ibilowiag  woodcut  plaora   in   ™T*^'fl^ 

ntnat  a  A^paJ   \mivtit  >m   '' 
^Qlij»trr6t  w  the  left,  bslb  talcen 


Tbe  Roman  haitali  ware  cniniaea  of  cba 
1.  (.  haubarfca  or  habeneona  (iAwiIgirel 
■u,  Polyb.  n.  31  |  Atbeo.  *.  22  )  Ania 
Viigil  aenral  timea  mantiona  haaberke  i 
the  rii^a,  linked  ci  hooked  into  caie  anoth 
ef  gold  (Joriiam  centrntni  tnait,  airoipu 
Vtrg.  ^aa.  Ui.  467,  t.  359,  rii.  63S). 

In  oontiadiatinctiaii  la  the  flexible  cbie 
of  mail,  which  baTe  imw  been  daaoil 
m  by  the  Onek 


ibed,that 
i,mBre 


W  iwt  apan.  (Paoa.  i.  27.  99.)  J 
frnici|>lly  of  the  twe  T^n^  via.  tlw 
.(|MtoMfc>Diade  of  bard  laibrt  or  <rf  < 


«   pnetoot  Matala,  which 
•bdaRM>>(Hom.iJ.(.D9. 
ii.  M>7,687.  aeii.  «U)  ]  and  of  the  coac^pMid- 


13  i.omcA. 

«  plate  which  cnrersd  the  twk-  (Pmu-  i-  36. 
I,  H  IT.  530.)      Both  of  thcH  pucea  ■ 


adapted  ta  th*  Ibnn  of  ill*  body,  ■■  amy  b»  pv-  I  ntiodnad  ue  dciigned 


Ti'd  in  tlie  npmeohitka  of  tbnn  7n  the  mod' 
r    cdti  ■!  ;«gn  ISfl,  IM.     The  tvv  figinn  facx* 


leKneo  at  Iottd  and  ippeaimnee  betwoon  lh«  an- 
tique Greek  ibofuBiid  that  vom  by  the  Romui 
einperon  and  senenlt.  The  right-hmd  tgan 
ii  fnnn  one  of  Hr.  Hope')  fictile  niei  (CbtfiwMt 
o/  f*<  jliinBitt,  L  103),  and  bean  a  Tetj  larmg 
monblince  to  a  ar«k  warriar  painted  on  one  of 
Sir  W.  HanittAn'*  (i  t).  The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  ii  taken  froin  ■  marble  iMtua  of  Caligula 
round  at  Oabii.  (ViKonti,  Moo.  Oab.  No.  »B,) 
1*lie  gorgon'a  bead  orer  the  breait,  and  the  two 
griffini  nndenmth  it,  illaitmte  the  itjle  of  oma- 

■tancea,    (Hut  til  1.  1 — 1.)  [.AjKIIS.]     Thaex- 

Hprttall]'  the  work  of  tbe  Corinthiaui.  (Cic  Fir. 
iv.  M.) 

The  two  platM  wore  nnilcd  on  the  dght  nde  of 
the  body  by  two  bingri,  at  KOn  in  tho  eqnMtrian 
■Mtne  of  the  yonnger  Balboi  at  Napls,  and  in 
larioiu  poniont  of  bnnue  cninuaea  Mill  in  ex- 
iitenoe.  On  the  other  (ide,  and  lonietnBei  on 
both  tide*,  they  wen  lutenod  iiy  meani  of  bodrtea 
(npdnu,  Foul  L  a).  [Fibula.]  In  Roman 
■latnu  we  often  obaerre  a  band  ■nnaDndlni  tbe 
vaiit  and  tied  befon.  The  breaM  philo  and  the 
back')date  wen  fiuther  conneMed  together  by 
Imthem  itrapa  paMrng  over  the  ihonldera,  and  Ikat- 
ened  in  front  by  meani  of  hDllona  or  of  ribanda 
lied  b  a  bow.  In  the  Lait  woodent  both  of  tbe 
cornioeting  ribandi  in  tbe  right-hand  tlgnn  an 
tind  to  a  ting  OTcr  the  navel.     Tbi  '  •         - 

Caligiila  hu  a  ring  orer  each  bnat,  d 
faMl  Ike  aaia*  purpoae. 

Bandj  of  metal  oftan  mpplied  tke  pi 
leathern  Rtxpi,  or    ' 


(■eh  tide  of  tbe  Imait  Tbe  not  beantlM  ^e- 
cimeni  of  enriched  breme  ihonlder-baDdi  now  in 
exiit^ncfl  are  thooe  whieb  were  found  A.  a.  1690^ 
near  lheti*er  Sirit  in  S.  Italy,  and  irtieh  are  pn- 
•erred  in  the  Ibitish  Miuenm.  Tbey  mn  ofigin- 
■lly  ^It,  and  reproent  in  rery  «]ieat  relief  two 
Orecian  herD«a  eombating  two  Amaanu-  Tbey  an 
leren  inchea  in  length,  and  belong  to  the  deacrtp- 
tion  of  broni^a  called  fpya  o^iip^Aar'ai  baring  bean 
beaten  into  form  wiih  wonderful  ikill  by  tbe  ham- 
nier.  Btfindiled  (Brmat  i/ Siri*,  London,  I8W) 
hu  illoMratsd  tbe  pnrpoae  whieb  Ihey  arrred,  by 
■bowing  them  in  oonneetion  with  a  pottian  of  an- 
other torica,  which  lay  npon  the  aluntdan  behind 
tbe  neck.  Thit  bagtaent  wa*  fband  in  Oreeee. 
It!  hinm  are  inncientlj  uieatiied  to  (bow  mrat 
dirtinctly  the  mamer  in  which  the  ihonlder-bandi 


i,  m  mm*  otlwr  uiilabla  6guie  a 


"  Anmnd  the  lower  edge  of  the  cniraM,"  ob 

r**t  Bi«nd)tad,  "were  attached  atmpi,  four  <> 
e  inchei  long,  of  leather,  at  periuipa  of  Ml,  anc 


LUCBRNA. 
OTcred  wilb  nuQ  flatrt  of  mel>L  ThcH  attttpi 
Krived  in  part  for  onaineiit,  and  partly  bI»  to  pro- 
tect tfae  lower  ngioa  of  Ilia  bodt  in  concert  with 
the  belt  (C»»t)  and  tlie  band  {laTpa).  Tbe7  in 
veil  ibown  in  tbe  preoding  tigun  of  CmlinjlL 

Initoul  of  the  tbapt  hen  dscribed,  which  ihs 
Oncki  called  rr^ptrymt  (Xen.  de  Rt  Efmtt.  lil 
4),  ths  Chaljbe*,  who  were  encountered  b7  Xeno- 
pbaa  on  bii  relieM  \Anii.  '\t.  T.  S  '^^\  lud  in  the 
want  ntnation  ■  kind  of  cordHge.  AppHidage*  of 
a  limilBi  kind  wae  •aiDHimu  bRened  bj  hinget 
u  the  Imicant  the  light  ihoulder,  fnr  the  purpoae 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  badf  which  wai  ei- 
pnaed  by  lifting  up  the  aim  in  throwing  the  ipear 
ox  luiDg  the  awnd.     (Xen.  i»  R»  EqaA.  liL  6.) 

Of  Grecian  cuiruaei  the  Attic  wns  acconnted 
the  beat  and  matt  bnulifuL  (AeJiu.  7.  II.  iii. 
24).  The  cdIihh  wai  worn  aniTEnallf  bf  the 
heaij-anned  infantry  and  hj  the  hDnemeii,  si- 
cepC  thaC  Aleiandei  the  Qreal  gaia  to  the  leu 
brave  of  hie  aoidioa  brsut-platca  only,  in  order 
■bat  the  defenalen  atats  of  their  bocki  might 
decreaae  tfaeii  pnpeittilj  to  ftighL  (Polyaen. 
It.  &  13.)  TheMi  were  called  half-cDiraMei(^B>. 
fiKU^.  The  thomi  wBi  lonHtiDiet  found  lo  be 
Terr  oinnetiTa  and  cuubanoDH.  (Tac.  A*^.  i. 
64.)  {J.  Y.] 

LORI'CA,    LORICA'TIO,    in   anJulerture. 

[Husca  ;   TiCTOKIDM  OpUt.) 

LOUTRON  (AflwpA-).     [Balkub.] 

LUCAR.    IHiHTBio,  p.  el  3,  Ik] 

LU'CKRBS.    [PiTRicu.] 

LUCERNA{)i*X"»).«n  oil  lamp.  The.GrBeka 
and  Romana  ongiuallj  uied  candlet ;  but  in  later 
timea  aiidlei  vera  etuelly  confined  to  the  houiei 
of  the  lower  clanei.  [CANnUA.]  A  great 
nmubcT  of  ancieal  lainpa  hai  cama  down  to  ui  \ 
(ho  greatH  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra  ootta 
(rpi^XiiTW,  AiinopL  £cef.  1),  but  alao  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  bnote.  Mnt  of  the  lompi 
an  of  an  oval  tiirtn,  and  flat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
then  are  fraqtuntlj  Ggum  in  nliet  (Sea  the 
woodeat*,  pp.  US,  3S5,  464.)  In  the  lamp*  then 
an  one  or  man  round  ttolea  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wieki  (n^obna)  burnt  in  it ;  and  at  theae 
hotea  wen  called  from  an  ohnioui  analogy,  fiv- 
Krqpfi  or  iiMflt,  literally  notlcilt  <x  noule*,  the 
lamp  waa  alio  called  Afownjwu,  J>mijii«,  Tn- 
•nfK»,  or  Pdl^fmym,  according  aa  it  conlauied 
ojie,  two,  ihreo,  or  a  greater  number  of  nouiea  or 
hole*  for  thn  wieki.  The  fbllowiog  example  of  a 
JiiajiM  inBania,  upon  which  there  u  a  winged  boj 
with  a  gooM,  ia  taken  tiom  tba  Mtaeo  Jlarbonico, 
>ol.  ir.  pL  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taki 
(vd.  I  f^  10),  raprewnK  ooe 
hronie  lanipa  which  hai  yet  b 

ii  the  iigare  of  a  nanding  SUt 


from  the  Mme  work 


The  lampa  tometiTBe* 
hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  (Virg. 
At*,  i.  735  ;  Petron.  SO), 
but  mnfrally  stood  upon  a 
•tand.  [CaMdilaBhun.] 
Sometjmea  a  figure  hold* 
the  lamp,  ai  m  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (Mmo 
Btirbon.  ToL  vii.  pL  Ii), 
which  alw  eihibita   the 

and  ia  atlachpd  to  tha 
fignre  by  mtaiti  of  a  chain. 
(Camp.  Wiig.  Mvrti.  IL 


We  read  of  laanai  em- 
■    .&c.jbut 


cotmt  of  the  puipotat  to  which  thr*  were  a[filied, 
and  not  on  account  of  a  difference  in  ibapa.     The 


ill  nighL    (Mart.  lir.  SH,  i.  38.) 

Perfumed  oil  wai  Kmetimei  hnrat  in  the  lampa. 
(Petron.  70i  Mart  X,  SB,  fl.) 

(Paueri,  LuetnuMfictilatj  Baittger  Dia  SStiimf 
lamptn,  Aimdth.  toI.  iil  p  I6tl,  &c. ;  Brcker, 
aioTiikt,  ToL  ii.  p.  i\&,  &c^  GaUnt,  ToL  iL  p. 
BOI,  &C.) 

LUCTA,  LUCTATIO  (.dJu,  ^it^aiiM, 
»ii\mff>u»wT|,  or  ■■TB*Aifj-uri),  wrealling,  Tbe 
word  wdAi]  ia  aameUnua  used  in  a  wider  aenar,. 
embraeiiig  all  gynmaatic  eierei*et  with  the  excep- 
tion o{  dancing,  whence  the  ichsali  of  the  athletw 
were  called  paluatrae,  thai  ia.  achoola  in  which 
the  ir^i)  in  iti  wideit  Hnae  wae  taaghl.  (Plat,  dt 
Lig.  riL  PL  795  ,  Hetod.  ii.  33.)  IPalamtra.] 
Then  an  alao  man;  putagei  m  ancient  writan  in 
which  viXit  and  waAolftf  are  uied  to  dcawnata 
any  particular  ipecica  of  athletic  gamea  bcaidea 
wreetling,  oracoBibina'iouof  aeveTalgBuKa.  (Se« 


lea.) 


ofwnatUag 


Tbe  Greek!  > 
to   mythical   penonagea,   nieh  aa  1 
daughter  of  tlanDca  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  9),  A 
and  Cerejon  (Plat,  itUg.-.a.^  796),  Plnrtaa 
dC  Athcni,  at  Tbeaeui.  (SchcL  arf  Pvii.  Nem.  t. 
49.)   Hcmra,  the  god  irfall  gymnaatie  «ierci*aa< 
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also  presided  over  th«  «-4\]|,  Tbeaem  it  taid  by 
Pauaaniat  (i.  39.  §  3)  to  hare  bean  the  first  who 
reduced  the  game  of  wi^stling  to  certain  rak«| 
and  to  have  uus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  art ; 
whereas  before  bis  time  it  was  a  mde  fight,  in 
which  bodilj  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
▼ictory.  The  most  celebnted  wrestler  in  the 
heroic  age  was  HendesL  In  the  Homerio  age 
wrestling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad 
(xziiL  710,  &C. ;  compare  OcU  viiL  108,  126, 246 ; 
Hesiod,  Scitt.  Nero.  802,  where  t*^Xf»^  iXicnS^¥ 
•ignifies  <^e  ird\ii\  During  this  period  wrestlers 
contended  naked,  with  the  exoq»tion  of  the  loins, 
which  were  coveired  with  the  wtplCwfM  (IL  xsdii. 
7001  and  this  costom  remained  throughout  Greeee 
until  OL  15,  from  which  time  the  perisoraa  was  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked. 
(Tkncyd.  i.  6,  with  the  Schol. ;  Pans.  i.  44.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  body  for  the  ]Hirpaee  of  wrestling  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  bat  in  the  time  of 
Solon  it  was  quite  general,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Cretans  and  LacedaeraoiBaas 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Thueyd,  L  e, ;  Plat  de  As 
PubL  T.  p.  452.)  After  the  body  was  amnnted,  it 
was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dnet,  in  eider  to 
enable  the  wrestlers  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each 
other.  At  the  festival  of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos  the 
»«Ui|  was  accompanied  by  flute-music.  [Stbbnia.] 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seise  his  antagoniift 
io  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to  throw 
him  down  without  ex||o«iBg  himsdf  (Ovid.  MtL 
ix.  33,  &C. ;  Stat  7%s6.  vi  d3]»  A^ ;  HeUodor. 
Atikiop^  K.  p.  335)  ;  bat  one  of  the  gnai  objects 
was  to  make  every  attack  with  jegance  snd 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this  as  well  as  lor 
other  purposes  regulated  by  certain  laws.  (Plat  d* 
I^.  viiL  p.  834  ;  Cic.  OraL  68  ;  Locisn,  Amaek 
24  ;  Aelian.  F.  ff.  xl  L)  .  Striking,  for  instance^ 
was  not  allowed,  but  pushing  an  antagonist  back- 
ward {utOiaftM)  was  frequently  resetted  tow  (Plat 
Sjfmp.  il  5 ;  Lueissi,  4<mmA.  1.  24.)  It  is  pro- 
bably oo  aeoonnt  of  the  laws  fay  which  this  game 
was  regulated,  and  the  great  art  which  it  i^ 
quired  in  conseqoence,  that  Plutarch  (^^mp.  it  4) 
oills  it  the  Ttx'^uciArrmrw  ira)  irwwpyirrttrtm  rw 
iSK'^ftdftmf,  But  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
vrestling  4idmitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium  (Xen.  Cfrop.  k  6. 
§  32) ;  and  the  Greeks  bad  a  great  many  technical 
tenns  to  express  the  vsrious  stialagems,  positions, 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrestlers  might  be  placed. 
Numeroos  scenes  of  wiestlees  aM  tepfesented  en 
ancient  works  of  art  (Kinase,  p.  412,  dtc ;  see 
woodcut  in  pAiieiiATnrH.) 

The  contest  in  wrestlmg  was  divided  by  tlie  ai>- 
eients  into  two  parts,  via.  the  irdXi|  hf6^  or  hfilUm 
{ip$otrr6in¥  voAmW),  that  la^  the  fight  of  the 
athletae  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the 
^v8i|0-ir  or  teokuru  (Jkieto  vcluuioria\  in  whidi 
the  athletae  straggled  with  eaeh  other  while  lying 
on  the  ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  igain, 
the  &AMi|o-tf  «ms  the  last  stage  of  the  eontest, 
which  qmtinoed  nntU  one  el  tham  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  conqoered.  The  ««U«  IfH  ftppesni 
to  have  been  the  only  eoe  which 'was  fovght  in  tbe 
times  of  Homer,  as  well  as  «fterwaids  in  the  great 
~  games  of  the  Oteeks  |  and  as  soon  as  6ne 
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aftUeielen,  tba  other  allowad  him  to  rise  and 
tinoe  the  contest  if  he  still  iielt  inclined.  (PkiL  4e 
Ltgg,  viL  p.  796 ;  Con.  Nep.  J^poai.  2  $  Lisdao, 
Ltaipkb,)  Bat  if  the  some  athlete  ldlt]iiJoe,th« 
victoiiy  was  decided,  and  he  was  not  alloved  10  go 
on.  (Senec.  d»  Bmuf,  t.  3 ;  AetchyL  Agmm^  17t ; 
An&oL  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  406,  ed.  Jaeobs.)  Tbe 
k^itf9rifft$  was  only  fooght  in  kter  timesi  at  the 
smaller  games,  and  espedally  in  tba 
The  place,  where  the  wiestlers  contended, 
nenUy  s<rft  ground,  and  severed  with  sand.  {I 
Anab,  iv.  &  §  26;  Lodan,  A^atk.  SL)  ~ 
penoas  sometimes  ^wead  large  and  mayiifingwf 
carpets  on  the  plaoe  wbere  they  wrestled.  (AtlMm. 
xil  p^  530.)  £ach  of  the  various  tribes  ef  tbe 
Greeks  seem  to  have  shown  ifti  pemliar  and  na> 
tienal  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  m.  aone 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  whioh  it  exeelled 
the  others. 

In  a  diaetetic  point  of  view  tbe  aXM^m  vat 
oonsidered  beneficial  to  the  intericr  parts  of  the 
body,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  parta  in  gcnetdi, 
but  injurious  to  the  head ;  whereas  the  w6^  l^ 
was  believed  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  vpper 
parts  of  the  body.    It  was  owing  to  these  sabttaiy 
effects  that  wrestling  vras  prsctised  m  aD  tha  gym- 
nasia as  well  as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  Ol 
37  wresdiog  for  boys   was  intiodaaed  ai  the 
Olympic  games,  and  soon  afler  in  tha 
great  games,  and  at  Athens  in  the  Ekansi 
Theses  also.  (Pans.  ▼.  8.  f  3,  iii.  IL  $  6f  Piad. 
O^  Tiii.  68  }  OelL  XV.  2Q ;  Plat  £^nqi.  iL  &>  The 
most  renowned  of  aU  the  Greek  wieatlees  in  the 
hislerioiil  age  was  Miloa  af  Csotim,  whose  aane 
was  known  throoghoiit  the  aneiesit  worid.  <HflBed. 
iii.  137  ;  Strab.  vi*  p.  2^2,  Sua, ;  Diodes  adi  9.) 
Other  distinguished  wrestlem  an  eswaweated  by 
Kinase  (p.  136,  dee.),  who  hna  also  given  a  very 
miante  accooBt  of  the  game  of  wiestliiig  andaveiy 
thing  connected  with  it^  fax  his  CfymMmUkwmd  Agm. 
<L  If  A  pp.  400—439.  [L.  &} 

LUDI  is  theeomnwn  ama  fiv  tha  nUeisriely 
of  theatrical  ea:hibitiens,  gsmesand  ceiilests,  which 
were  held  at  Rome  cnvarieos  occasians^  bat  <^icfiy 
at  the  fostival  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  the  ladi  at  eer> 
taio  fostivals  fonned  the  princinal  part  ef  dw  se> 
lemnities,  these  festivals  themsslTes  are  eaUad  ladi 
Sometimes,  however,  lodi  were  alee  held  in  heaenr 
of  a  mi^istaate  or  of  a  deeeased  psnon,and  in  this 
case  the  games  may  be  oensidend  as  ladi  privati, 
though  all  the  pe<mle  might  take  part  in  than. 

aB  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Hoamns  into  toe 
chaises,  vis.  kdi  eircgmet  and  tmU  seami  (Gi&dt 
Ltlff.  ii  15),  accordingly  as  they  were  held  in  the 
circus  or  in  the  theatre  ;■  in  the  latter  ease  they 
were  mostly  theatrical  repreeentatioDS  with  thesr 
various  modificatbos  ;  in  Uie  former  they  ooosistMl 
of  oil  or  of  a  part  of  the  games  ennmerated  in  tbe 
articles  Circus  and  Gladiatorss.  Another  di- 
vision of  the  Indl  into  stafi,  inq)&raHoi,  and  votivi^ 
was  made  only  w^  legaid  to  religions  festivalii, 
and  is  anabgoas  to  the  division  of  the  ftrise. 
[Fbrxab.] 

The  superintendsnoe  of  the  games  and  the  s** 
lemnities  connected  with  them  was  in  most  esses 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  f  AsozLXa}  If  the  k«- 
fill  rites  were  not  obeerved  in  the  eelebratioa  of  the 
lodi,  it  depended  uponrthe  decision  of  the  pentiA 
wiieither  thcgr  were  to  ba  held  andn  (aiiiwMnni)  er 
not  As  a^beticsl  list  ef  &  principal  ladi  is 
subioined.  l^^] 


LUDI  CAPITOLINI. 

turn  APOLLIN AOIES  wet«  imtfliitea  at  1 
Rom«  dnniiff  the  teeond  Pnnie  irar,  fbnr  yean  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (B.&  212),  at  the  command  of 
an  Macle  eontained  in  the  books  of  the  andent 
seer  Marcins  {carnUna  Mmrkma^  Lit.  zzy.  12  ; 
Maenih.  SeU,  I  )  7).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
sncient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  {mrpoee  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  hirnian  life  dnring  the  hottest  season  of  smmner  ; 
but  Liry  and  Macrobins  adopt  the  account  ffranded 
npon  the  most  aathentic  document,  the  carmina 
Mareiana  themselres,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaffinians  from  Italy,  and 
partly  to  presenre,  through  the  fitTonr  of  the  god, 
the  republic  finm  all  dangen.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  aames  should  be  held  eveiy  year  under 
the  supenntendenee  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and 
that  ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  accord- 
ing to  Greek  rites.  The  senate  complying  with 
the  adTioe  of  the  oracle  made  two  senatuscon- 
snlta;  one  that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the 
pmetor  should  receive  12,000  asses  to  be  expended 
on  the  solemnities  and  aacrifioes,  and  another  that 
the  ten  men  should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  aocoidiTW  to 
Greek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  boms  and  two  white 
gnats  slso  with  gilt  boms,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer 
with  gilt  horns.  The  games  themseWM  were  held 
in  the  Circus  Mazimus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  ehaplets,  and  each  dtisen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  (Pestus,  »,  e. 
ytpoflNMrst.)  The  Roman  matrons  performed  snp- 
plicatioM,  the  people  took  their  meals  in  the  pro- 
patalum  with  open  doers,  and  the  whole  day-— 
for  the  festival  lasted  enlv  one  day — was  filled  tip 
with  oeiemonics  and  vanous  other  ritei.  At  this 
first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollinaies  no  decree 
was  made  respecting  the  aamial  repetition  sngi* 
gested  by  tiie  oraele,  so  that  in  the  fini  year  they 
wem  limply  hidi  viytivi  or  indvetivL  The  year 
afVer  (b.c  211)  the  senate,  on  the  pMposal  of  the 
piaelsr  Calpumius,  decreed  that  they  should  be  re- 
peatsd,  and  that  in  fbtnre  they  should  be  vowed 
afresh  every  year.  (Liv.  zzvL  23.)  The  day  on 
whidi  they  were  held  varied  erery  year  according 
to  circumstances.  A  few  years  alter,  however  (b.c 
208),  when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by 
a  phgue,  the  praetor  urbanus,  P.  Lieiains  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
ApoHinarian  games  should  in  fritare  always  be 
▼owed  and  held  on  a  certain  day  {dim  sftitas),  vi& 
on  the  6th  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  re- 
mained a  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  xzvii.  23.)  The 
games  thus  became  vetivi  et  stativi,  and  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  the  praetor  nrbanu&  (Cic 
PkU,  ii  1 3.)  But  diuring  the  empire  the  day  of  dtese 
solemnities  appesn  i^u  to  have  been  changed, 
for  Jalius  Capitolinus  {Maadm,  €t  Balbm.  a  1)  as- 
signs them  to  the  26th  of  May.  [  L.  S.] 
LUDI  AUOUSTA'LES.  [Avovstalxs.] 
LUDI  CAPITOLI^I  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
dictator  M.  Furius  Caroillus,  in  the  year  &c  387, 
after  the  Aepai'tuw  of  the  Qanls  from  Heme,  as  a 
taken  of  gmtitnde  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinns, 
wha  had  saved  the  Gapitol  in  the  hoar  of  danger. 
The  decsea  of  the  senate  at  the  same  tine  intrusted 
the  superintendence  and  anuiaaeiaeut  ef  the  Capi- 
toline  ganea  to  a  coUege  of  prraststo  be  chosen  by 
the  dilator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  citadel  (ta  ores),  which  can  only 
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mean  that  they  were  le  be  patricians.  (Lfv.  r.  50, 
62.)  These  priests  were  caHed  CapitolinL  (Cii 
ad  Qiimt  l^tU,  ii.  5.)  One  of  the  amusements  at 
the  Capitoltne  games,  a  solemnity  which  was  tib- 
served  as  late  as  the  time  ^  Plutarch,  was  that  a 
herald  ofiered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and 
that  some  old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to 
pft>duoe  laughter,  wore  a  tega  praetexta,  and  a 
bulla  pnerilis  which  hung  down  frtnu  his  neck. 
(Plut  QtiMtt  Rom.  p.  277  ;  Pest  «.  e.  ikardi 
venafeSf  Aa)  According  to  some  of  the  ancients 
this  ceremony  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Veien- 
tines,  who  were  subdued,  after  long  wars  with 
Rome,  and  numbers  of  whom  were  sold  as  slaves, 
while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old  man  with 
the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the  eostume 
of  the  Etniscan  kings),  was  led  through  the  city 
as  an  object  ef  ridicule. 

The  Veientines^  it  is  finrther  said,  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi,  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  come  fttxn  Lydia,  the  capitid 
of  which  was  Sardes.  This  specimen  of  ancient  ety- 
mology, however,  is  opposed  by  another  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  theceremony  given  by  SinniasCapito. 
According  to  this  author,  the  name  Serdiani  or 
Sardi  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veientines,  but 
referred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sardfaiia.  When 
thehr  island  was  snbdaed  1^  the  Romans  in  &  c. 
288,  ne  spoils  were  found,  but  a  great  number  «f 
Sardinians  wem  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  ifis 
slaves,  and  these  prov^  to  be  slaves  of  the  worst 
kind.  (Pest  Le^;  Aurel.  Tict  de  Vir,  Ittmtr. 
e.  67*)  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  SaHi  vmalm  ; 
afku  ofie  ntgidoit  (Cic.  ad  Fern,  vii.  24),  and  hence 
also  the  eersmoay  at  the  CipitbUiie  games.  At 
what  time  sr  at  what  kitervals  these  ludi  Hrem 
celebiated  is  not  mentioned.  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 
but  they  were  restored  by  Domitian,  and  were 
henceforth  celebrated  every  fifth  year  under  the 
name  of  agones  Cftpit(dini«  (See  Jos.  Soalig^r, 
JasoR.  £«e.  L  10.)  [U&] 

LUDI  CIRCBNSES  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
wete  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
kaok  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  June, 
and  Minerva  (Cic  &  Vtm,  v.  14),  or  according  to 
others,  in  henoar  of  Jupiter,  Consus,  and  Nfl)»tunus 
Equestris.  They  were  superintended  by  the  eurale 
aedfles.  Por  fttrthcr  pttticulan  see  Cirocfs,  p. 
286,  Ac.  [L.&] 

LUDI  COMPITALI'CIL  [Com?italia.] 
LUDI  FLORA'LEa  [Ploralia.] 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  cekbrated  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  thn 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued 
with  various  modifications  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  fbnebris  that 
in  the  year  b.  c.  264  gladiatorial  fights  were  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  for  the  iirst  time,  which  hence- 
forward remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all 
ludi  funebrss.  [GLADiATORiSfl,  p.  674,  a.]  The 
duration  of  these  games  varied  aoeordinff  to  cir- 
comstanisea.  They  lasted  aometimes  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  fan  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  majerity  ef  oases  thev  did  not  last  more 
than  one  day.  On  one  eccasion  120  riadkiere 
fiHigbt  in  the  -eeucse  of  three  dajra ,  and  tne  whels 
ibrnm  was  covered  wHh  trkHnia  and  tenti,  in 
which  the  paeple  feasted.    (Liv.  zriL  30,  xtxi.> 
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AO,  joottT,  46  ;  Plin.  JK  AT.  xxxw,  7.)  It 
ttionght  di^gracefbl  for  women  to  be  present  at 
thew  games,  and  Pablins  Semproirios  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  beeaose  she  had  been  present 
wiihoat  his  knowledge  at  ludi  funebres.  (Pint 
QuaetL  Rom,  p.  267,  B  $  Val.  Max.  ti.  3.  §  12  ; 
compare  Snet.  Atif^  44.)  These  Indi,  though  on 
some  occasions  the  whole  people  took  piut  in  them, 
weie  not  ludi  publici,  propcd  j  speakins,  as  they 
were  giren  by  prirate  individunls  in  honour  of 
their  relatbns  or  friends.  Compare  Fvnvb,  p. 
592.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  HONORAHII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  8netonins  (Amg.  32),  who  states  that 
Augustus  deroted  thirty  days,  which  had  been 
occupied  till  that  time  by  ludi  honoruii,  to  the 
transaction  of  l^gal  business.  What  is  meant  by 
ludi  honomrii,  is  not  quite  certain.  According  to 
Festns  («.  o.  Honoraruu  Udot)  they  were  the  same 
as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in  his  note 
on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  yerjr  probable 
that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  Tertullian 
{De  Sped,  c  21)  says  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  honours  and  popularity,  in  eontnidis- 
tinction  to  other  ludi  which  were  intended  either 
AS  an  honour  to  the  gods,  or  as  6<ria  for  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  Augustus  this  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  (Agrio,  6)  seems  to  designate  by  the  name 
inatua  konoris^  were  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
uiined  any  public  office  without  lavishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  property  on  the  exhibition 
of  games.  Augustus  therefore  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  such 
upectacles  had  been  exhibited  previously,  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  t. «.  he  made  these  30  days 
fiistl  (Compare  Emesti  and  F-  A.  Wolf,  ad 
Smtom.l.e.)  [L.S.] 

LUDI  JUVENA'LES.  [JutrsNALBa.] 
LUDI  LIBERA'LEa  [Dionybia,  p.  414.] 
LUDI  MARTIA'LES  were  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
honour  of  Mars,  because  the  tem]de  of  Mars  had 
Iteen  dedicated  on  this  day.  (IMon  Cass.  Ix.  6  ; 
Sueton.  Oaud,  4.)  The  ancient  calendaria  men- 
tion also  other  ludi  martiales  which  were  held  in 
the  Circus  on  the  12th  of  May.  [Ij.  &] 

LUDI  ME0ALENSE3.  [Mkoalbsia.] 
LUDI  N  ATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birth-day  of  an  emperor  was  generally  cele- 
brated. They  were  held  in  the  Circus,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  circenses.  (Capitol.  An- 
tomm.  FhUj  6 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian^  7.)  They  con- 
sisted generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  Hadrian 
exhibited  ghidiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PALATrNI  were  int^titated  by  Uvia 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palar 
tine.  (Dion  Cftss.  Ivi.  mihfm,)  According  to  Dion 
Cassias  they  were  celebmted  during  three  days, 
but  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq,  Jud.  xix.  1)  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.  (See  Suet.  Codig*  56,  with  Scaligef*s 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PISCATOmi  were  held  eve^  year  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  m  the  plain  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
tirbanus  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (Ovid.  Fa$L  vi  235, 
&c  ;  Fest  f.  V.  PiBoai,  hdu)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI    PLEBE'II    were,    acoovding    to    the 
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Ptoettdo-Asoonios  {ad  Verr.  L  p.  143»  OrelU),  Hie 
games  which  had  been  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seeessioii  o[  the 
plebes  to  the  Aveotine.  The  first  of  tkese  ae- 
counts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  tlwse 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeissss 
after  the  first  secession  to  the  mens  saeec,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  wen 
Md  CD  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November, 
and  were  conducted  by  die  plebeian  aedilea.  (Ltv. 
xxviii.  10,  xxxix.  7.)  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the  ludi  plebeii  were 
not,  as  some  have  tuppoeed,  the  same  as,  or  a  part 
of,  the  ludi  Roroanl  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  no- 
thing but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii 
mentioned  above.  They  were  for  the  first  time 
given  by  Au^tus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
dus,  he  obtamed  the  office  of  pontifox  maximniL 
(Sueton.  Avff.  44.)  [L.  &] 

LUDI  QUAESTOOill  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter  as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor  Chtudins  (Suet  damd.  24  ; 
Tacit  Ann.  il  22),  who  decreed  that  all  who  ob- 
tained the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  sive  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  af^iointed 
quaestors  (Tacit  Amm.  xiii.  5),  but  it  was  revived 
by  Domitian.     (Sueton.  Domii.  e.  4.)        [L.  &) 

LUDIROMANIorMAGNL  [Mboalbsia.] 

LUDI  SAECULAHES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been 
celebmted  once  in  every  century  or  saecnlum  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this 
regularity  at  any  period  .of  Roman  history,  and  tha 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  undentand 
their  real  character  we  must  dbtinguish  between  the 
time  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire,  sinee  at 
these  two  periods  these  ludi  were  ef  an  cotireiy 
different  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  republic  they  wen  called 
Uidi  TbfM/sm^  Ttrmimi^  or  Tburn,  while  daring 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  btdi  taeemlartg, 
(Fest  i.  e.  SaeeuL  ludi  and  TVnim  Imdi;  VaL  Max. 
iL  4.  §  5.)  Their  origin  is  described  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  attributes  their  institution  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  three  children  of  one  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  attacked  by  a  pUupie  rising  at  the 
time  in  Rome,  and  were  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing some  water  warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campos 
Martius,  called  Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward* 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Pro- 
serpina, to  whom  the  recovery  of  his  children  was 
supposed  to  be  owing,  spread  lectistemia  for  the 
gods,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  sueeessive 
nights,  because  his  three  children  had  been  saved. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  agrees  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Censorinus  {D$  Die  Nat  c;  1 7) 
and  of  2«osimus  (iL  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  information  fiR>m  the  ancient  annalist,  Vale- 
rius Antias.  While  according  to  this  aceoimt  Uie 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Valeriuii, 
another  legend  seems  to  consider  t3ie  figbt  cf  the 
Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with  tiieir 
first  celebmtion.  A  third  acooont  (Featoa,  t. «. 
TaurH  ludH;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  140)  ascribes  tfaeii 
first  institution  to  the  leiga  of  Tarquiains  SttperbasL 
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A  Icarful  pingac  broke  out,  by  which  all  pregnant 
women  were  affected  in  euch  a  manner  that  the 
chUdten  dksd  in  the  womb.  Games  were  then  in- 
stituted to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities,  and 
sacrifices  of  sterile  cows  (iaunae)  were  offered  up 
to  them,  whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  TauriL 
These  games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus 
Flaminios,  that  tlie  infernal  divinities  might  not 
eater  the  city.  Festns  («. «.  Saeo.  ludC)  and  Cen- 
sorinus  ascri))e  the  first  celebration  to  the  consul 
Valerius  PoplicokL  This  account  admits  that  the 
woiahip  of  Dis  and  Proserpina  had  existed  long 
before,  but  states  that  the  games  and  sacrifices 
were  now  performed  for  the  first  time  to  avert  a 
plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the  C&ropus  Martius 
which  had  belonged  to  the  last  kmg  Tarquinius, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name  Tarentum. 
Valerius  Maximus  aud  Zosimus,  who  knew  of  the 
uilebration  of  these  games  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two  accounts  by  repre- 
senting the  celebration  of  Poplicola  as  the  second 
in  chronological  order.  Other  less  important  tradi- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Servins  {ad  Ae%.  ii  140} 
and  by  Varro  (a/>  Ctiuarin.). 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  axe 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  some 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From 
the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to 
that  of  Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only 
held  three  times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, and  not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  {mectUa), 
The  deities  in  whose  honour  they  were  held  during 
the  republic,  continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and 
Proserpina.  As  to  the  times  at  which  these  three 
celebrations  took  place,  the  commentarii  of  the 
quindecimviri  and  the  accounts  of  the  annalists  did 
not  agree  (Censorin.  I.  c),  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  statements  still  extant  shows  the  vain  attempts 
which  were  made  in  later  times  to  prove  that 
during  the  republic  the  games  had  been  celebrated 
once  in  every  saeculum.  All  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  distortions  arose  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  republic,  the  quindecimviri  announced  that 
according  to  their  books  ludi  saeculares  ought  to 
be  held,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  prove  from 
history  that  in  fonner  times  they  had  not  only 
liecn  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  regularly 
once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which  the 
qulndeciniviri  made  this  assertion,  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capito 
received  firom  the  emperor  the  command  to  deter- 
mine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested  to 
c  impose  the  firative  hymn  for  the  occasion  (carmsa 
wMCMtors),  which  is  still  extant  (Zosim.  iL  i.). 
But  the  festival  which  was  now  held,  was  in 
reality  very  different  from  the  ancient  Tarentine 
£ames  ;  for  Dis  and  Proserpina^  to  whom  formerly 
the  festival  belonged  exclusively,  were  now  the  last 
in  the  list  of  the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  Uie 
ludi  saeculares  were  celebrated.     A  description  of 
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the  vari»u«  loleronities  is  given  by  ZosiuHUk  Soni« 
days  before  they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent 
about  to  invite  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  had  eveff  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  dis^ 
tributed,  upon  tlie  Ci^tol  and  the  Palatine,  among 
the  Roman  citiaens,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,, 
by  which  they  were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the 
same  plaoes,  and  (m  the  Aventine  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  the  people  received  wheat,  bariey,  and 
beans,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  night-time  to 
the  Parcae,  or,  according  to  others,  were  given  as 
pay  to  the  acton  in  the  dramatic  representations 
which  were  p^formed  during  the  festive  days. 
The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  bisted  i&s 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day  the 
games  commenced  in  the  Tarentum,  and  sacnfices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Jimo,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the  Parcae,  and 
to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemnities  b^iim  at 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  emperor 
opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the  sacrifice  of 
three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  altars  erected 
lor  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs  themselves 
were  burnt  A  temporary  scene  like  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and  illumi- 
nated with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a 
chorus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  together 
with  theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  people  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter ; 
thence  they  returned  to  the  Tarentum  to  sing 
choruses  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the 
second  day  the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  oracle,  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed 
supplications,  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also 
visited  the  altar  of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the 
quindecimviri  offered  sacrifices  which  had  been 
vowed  before,  to  all  the  great  divinities.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latm  ch<Mruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  times  nine  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beau^  whose  parents  were 
still  alive.  The  object  of  these  hymns  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  cities, 
towns,  and  officers  of  the  empire.  One  of  these 
hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by  Horace,  which 
was  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  drumstances  of  the  time.  During 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nights,  games  of 
every  descripticm  wen  carried  on  in  all  the  cir- 
cuses and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  wero  offered  in 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  B.O.  17  (Tacit  Ann,  xi.  11.)  ;  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  47  (Suet. 
Ckmd,  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.Dk  88  (Suet  DomU,  4,  with  Emesti's  note) ;  and 
the  hist  in  the  reign  of  Philippns  ▲.  d.  248,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  1000  years  after 
the  building  of  the  city.  (Jul.  Capitol.  Gord.  Tert, 
c  33 ;  compare  Scaliger,  Z>s  Emend,  Tfmpor,  p. 
486  ;  Hartung,  Die  ReUgion  dor  Horner^  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  &C.,  and  the  commentators  ad  HaroL. 
Carm.Saeo.)  [L.S.] 

LUDUS.    [Gladiatorm,  p.  574,  b.] 

LUDUS  DUO'DECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM. 
[LatruncuIilJ 
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liUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.  IhkTtLUfh 
cvkl] 
LUUUS  TROJAE.    [Ci»ct;t»  p^  288, «.] 

LU'MINA.    [SBftviTuraa.] 

LUPA'NAR.    [Caupona,  p.  258|  b.] 

LUPATUM.    [Frikum.] 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  moit  ancittit  Ro- 
iiMn  festivalt,  which  wai  celebrated  every  year  in 
honour  of  Lopereua,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the 
eeremonies  with  which  it  wae  held,  and  all  we 
know  of  its  hittory,  shows  that  it  wat  originally  a 
ihepherd-feaCitaL  (Plut  Oiet.  61.)  Henee  its  in- 
troduetion  at  Rome  waa  connected  with  the  names 
of  Romulus  and  RemoSi  the  kings  of  shepherds. 
Greek  writers  and  their  followers  among  the  Ro- 
mans represent  it  as  a  festival  of  Pan,  and  ascribe 
its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian  Erander.  This 
misrepfesentation  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of 
these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman  divinities  with 
those  of  Qreeee,  and  partly  from  its  rade  and 
almost  safage  ceremonies,  whioh  ooriainly  are  a 
proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated  in  the 
remotest  antiqnitT.  The  festival  was  held  eveir 
year,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Lupercal, 
where  Ronnilos  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been 
nurtured  by  the  she-wolf ;  the  place  oontahied  an 
altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  tne  god  Lupercus. 
(AureL  Vict  de  Orig.  Gmi.  Rom.  72  ;  Ovid.  Fati. 
iL  267.)  Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  Lupercalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  god  goats 
and  young  dcgs,  which  animaU  are  remarkable  for 
their  strong  seznal  instinct,  and  thus  were  appro- 
priate sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fertility.  (Plut  Rom, 
21  t  Servitts  od  Am.  viil  S48.)  Two  youths  of 
noble  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperei,  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  fiireheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  hi  the  blood  of  the  victims  $  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots 
vrith  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two 
vottths  were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of 
Isoghter.  This  ceremony  was  probably  a  sym- 
bolical purification  of  the  shepherds.  After  the 
sacrifice  was  over,  the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal, 
at  which  they  were  plentifiilly  supplied  with  wine. 
(VaL  Max.  il  2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  skins 
of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed,  into  pieces ; 
with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of  their 
body  in  imitation  of  the  god  LupeRUs,  who  was 
represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with  goat- 
skin. The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut  into 
thongs,  and  holding  them  in  their  hands  they  nn 
through  the  streets  of  the  eity,  touching  or  strik- 
ing with  them  all  persons  whom  they  met  in  their 
way,  and  especially  women,  who  even  used  to 
come  forward  voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  believed  that  this  ceremony  rendered  them 
fruitful,  and  procioed  them  an  easy  delivery  Sn 
childbearing.  This  t^  of  running  about  with 
thongs  of  goat-skin  was  a  symbolic  purification  of 
the  land,  and  that  of  teaching  persons  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  1^  which  this  act  is 
desionated  Btefiknian  and  Uutratv,  (Ovid.  Ftul. 
iL  31 ;  Fest  «.  v.  Ftbruariu$.)  The  goat-skin  itnlf 
was  called  ,/%6nMim,  the  festive  day  diet  /ebnuUa^ 
the  month  in  which  it  oocuired  Februarimtj  and 
thegod  himself  i^«6nwf. 

l%e  act  of  purifying  and  fertilising,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  origimdly  apfdied  to  the  llocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Varro,  do  lAog. 
LaL  V.  p.  60,  Bip.)     Feotus  («.  r.  Cnpot)  says 
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that  the  Luperci  were  also  called  ortpi  er  erns 
from  their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  enpUmpmU^ 
eiilarmm\  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  nam* 
crepi  was  derived  firom  crepa,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  for  goat.    (Fast  «.  v.  Cbprae.) 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  die  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonins,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  widi 
them  half-naked  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goat- 
skin throuffh  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the 
people  in  the  forum  in  this  rude  attira.  (Plut  Oaes. 
61.)  AfrCT  the  time  of  Caesar,  however,  the  Lu- 
percalia seem  to  have  been  neglected,  for  Augustus 
IS  said  to  have  restored  it  (Suet  Jiy.  31),  but 
he  forbade  youths  (mberbet)  to  take  part  in  the 
mnninff.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regulany  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemansus, 
and  other  places.  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  2251,  dec.) 
(Compare  Lupbro  ;  and  HarUmg,  Dk  Rolig.  dor 
Romor^  vol.  il  p.  1 76,  &a)  [U  S.] 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lnpec^ 
cus.  They  formed  a  college  {oodalUaOt  fraip(a),  the 
members  of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patri- 
cian families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  beoi  in- 
stituted by  Romulus  and  Remus.  (Plut  Rom.  21.) 
The  ooUege  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
called  Fabii  or  Fabiani,  and  the  other  Qmnctilii  or 
Quinctiliani.  (Fest  a  vo.  QmnetUiam  iMperti  and 
FabkmL)  These  names,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  the  followen  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  desisnated  in  the  early  Roman  le- 
gends, seem  to  snow  that  the  priestJiood  was 
origmally  confined  to  certain  gentes.  (Ovid.  jRut 
il  378,  who,  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Quinctilii  and  Fabii.)  But  if  such 
actually  was  the  case,  this  limitation  does  not  seem 
to  have  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  though  the 
two  classes  retained  their  oriffinal  names,  for  Festos 
says,  that  in  course  of  time  the  number  of  Lupeici 
increased,  ^  Quia  honoris  gratia  multi  in  Lupercis 
adscribebantur.^  What  was  the  original  number 
of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their  office  lasted,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  inscriptions  (OreUi, 
n.  2256  and  n.  4920)  that  a  person  held  the  office 
of  Lupercus  twice,  and  another  three  times,  and 
this  fiict  shows  at  least  that  the  priests  ime  not 
appointed  fi>r  life.  Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two 
classes  of  the  college  a  third  with  the  name  of  Julxi 
or  Julisni  (Dion  Cass.  zliv.  6 ;  Suet  Oses.  76),  and 
made  Antonius  their  high  priest  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  {voctigaiia\  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  from  them.  (Cic.  Philip,  iil 
16,  with  the  note  of  P.  Manutius.)  But  it  is  un- 
certMin  whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  te 
the  whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Jnlil.  From 
this  time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  die  new  one  by  the 
name  of  Luperci  veteres.  (Orelli,n.2263.)  Althoi^ 
in  eariy  times  the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from 
noble  femilies,  their  strange  and  hadeeent  conduct 
at  the  Lupercalia  was  oflfensive  to  the  more  re- 
fined Romans  of  a  later  ace  (Cic.  PkUip.  il  34). 
and  Cicero  {pro  Cod.  11)  characterises  the  college 
as  a  **  Fen  qnaedam  sodalitaa  et  plane  pastoricia 
Rtque  agrestis,  quorum  coitio  ilia  silvestris  ante  eol 
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Inititnta qnambainiiiitu  atqite  legm.**  Reflpwt- 
btie  the  Titei  with  whiok  thay  loleiBttiaed  the  Ijil* 
ptfttKii  ne  LtrPB]icA.LiA.  (I^  &] 

'  LUPUS  F£'RB£U8,  di*  itoa  irolf  used  by 
the  beiSegtd  m  repelling  the  attack*  of  the  be- 
tiegen,  and  especially  in  Mking  the  battering-ram 
and  diverting  its  blow&  [Arxm.]  (LIt.  uxviiL 
3;  Veget  de  720  ^»L  iL  25,  iv.  23.)        [J.Y.| 

LUSTRATIO  {iai$apais\  was  originaUy  a 
parifieation  by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  laa- 
tiationa,  ef  which  we  poneae  direct  knowledge, 
an  always  connected  with  sacrifioss  and  other 
religious  rites,  and  eonsisted  in  the  sprinkling  of 
water  by  means  of  a  biaach  of  laoral  or  eliTe,  and 
at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of  the  aspeigillom 
{X^f^)$  Bnd  in  tiie  bnming  of  certain  mate- 
rials, the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a 
parifying  eiFect  Whenever  sacrifices  were  oiFered, 
It  seems  to  have  been  cnstomary  to  cany  them 
aronnd  the  pereon  or  thing  to  be  purified.  Loatia- 
tions  were  anade  in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at 
Rone  also,  by  private  individuals  wh«i  they  had 
poilated  lliemselves  with  any  criminal  action. 
Whole  cities  and  states  also  sometimes  underwent 
parifieations  to  expiate  the  orime  or  crimes  com- 
mitted  by  a  member  of  the  eommunity.  The  most 
eelebrated  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athena,  pcHbcmed  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  afier 
^  Cykmian  massacrew  (Diog.  Lafirt  i.  10.  §  3.) 
Porificstions  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  buiyiog 
dead  bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  DdoB.   (Thucyd.  L  8»  iii  104.) 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many 
occasions,  on  which  the  Qreeks  did  not  think  of 
them ;  and  Ae  object  of  most  Roman  lastnations 
was  not  to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons 
er  things  which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were 
purified  after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over 
(Ovid.  Fa$L  i  669),  and  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com*  [Akvai«bs  Fkatrxs.]  The 
manner  in  which  sheep  were  lustmted  every  year 
at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  is  described  by  Ovid 
<  I^aai,  iv.  735,  &c.).  The  iJiepherd  towards  even- 
ing sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  blanches  and  foliage,  burnt  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  prrserve  the 
flock  fnm  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils. 
(CttOfdsJie  Ru9l.  c.  14  ij  All  Roman  armies 
liefore  they  took  the  field  were  lustrated  (Dion 
Cass,  zlvii.  33 ;  Appian,  //ugo.  c.  19,  ChiL  iv.  89. 
et  passim),  and  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the 
word  lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem review.  (Cic  ad  AtL  v.  20.  §  2.)  The  rites 
customary  on  such  occasions  are  not  mentioned, 
but  they  probably  resembled  those  with  which  a 
fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  are 
described  by  Anpian  (CML  v.  96).  Altan  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  aiod  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  ttoop§  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Every  body  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests 
standing  dose  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and 
carried  the  purifying  sacrifices  {Ka$dp<ria)  in  small 
boats  three  times  around  the  fleet  On  these  rounds 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from 
all  dangers  Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacri- 
fices into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into 
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the  w«ft  and  the  other  burnt  np^a  tfaa  a]t9t%  yMe 
the  multitude  around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (Cen* 
pare  Liv.  zxxvl  42,  and  zxb&  87«  where  also  a 
prayer  is  recorded  such  as  generals  used  to  oflbr 
on  these  ecessioM.)  When  a  Macedonian  army 
was  lustzated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the 
place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one 
twlf  of  the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  as- 
sembled in  the  place  between  the  spots  where  the 
pieces  had  fiOlen.  (Liv.  zL  6 ;  Curt  z.  9.  §  12.) 
But  to  return  to  the  Romans^  The  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by  a  lustm- 
tio  with  solemn  sacrifices.  (Cia  <U  JHmn^  L  45  ; 
Berth,  ad  SiaL  TM.  iv.  p.  1073.)  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio,  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  cahunity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like. 
(Appian,  aviL  I  26  ;  Liv.  zzzv.  9,  zlii  20.)  A 
regular  and  genecsl  lustratio  of  the  whole  Reman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  offioe.  The  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum.  Fast. «.  e.)  was  conducted  by  one  of 
the  censers  (Cic  de  Mm,  L  45X  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia  (Liv.  i  44 ;  Yano, 
de  JU  RutL  ii  1),  because  the  sacrifices  consisted 
of  a  pig  (or  tua\  a  sheep^  and  an  ax.  This  lus- 
tratio^ which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  day* 
of  Dionysiusi  took  phM»  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The 
sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as* 
sembled  multitude.  (JKonya.  AtU,  Bom,  iv.  22.) 
Another  regular  lustration  which  was  observed 
every  year  in  the  month  of  February,  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  because  the  god  Februus 
was  believed  to  be  paie»$  ImdntHoimm^  and  be- 
cause in  this  month  the  solemnities  in  honour  of 
the  dii  manes  took  place.  (Macrob.  Sat.  I  13; 
compare  Hartung,  Die  Rdiffum  dmr  RUmer^  i.  p. 
198»Ac)  [L.S.] 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Ao^),  is  properiy 
speaking  a  lustration  or  purification  oif  the  whole 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  oensorB  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  after  the  business  of  the  census 
was  over.  [CnNSOR ;  LusTRATia]  Asthispurifi* 
cation  took  place  onlv  once  in  five  years,  the  word 
lustrum  was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between 
two  lustra.  Varro  {deLmg.  Lot,  vi  11,  ed.  MulL) 
erroneously  derives  the  word  lustrum  from  luo  (I 
pay)j  because  the  vectigalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
every  five  years  to  the  censors.  The  first  lustrum 
was  performed  in  b.  c  566  by  king  Serviuo,  after 
he  had  completed  his  census  (Liv.  L  44 ;  Dionya. 
iv.  22),  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  regularly  every  five  yean  after  the  oensua 
was  over.  In  the  eariiost  period  of  the  republic 
the  business  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  lustrum  were  performed  by  the  consuls.  Tho 
first  censors  were  appointed  in  n.  a  443,  and  finora 
this  year  down  to  &  c  294  there  had,  according  to 
Livy  (x.  47),  only  been  26  purs  of  coisors,  and 
only  21  lustra,  or  general  purifications,  although  if 
all  had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30 
pairs  of  censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  by  the  censors.  We  also 
leam  from  this  atatement  that  the  census  might 
take  phu:e  without  the  lustrum,  and  indeed  two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  (Liv.  iii.  22,  xziv. 
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48)  which  happened  in  b.  &  459  and  214.  In 
iheie  caaes  the  luitnim  wag  not  performed  on  ac- 
count of  some  great  calamitief  which  had  befiUlen 
the  republia 

The  time  when  the  lustmm  took  place  has  been 
reiy  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr  (HuL  of  Rom, 
L  p.  277).     Six  ancient  Romaliau  years  of  304 
days  each  were,  with  the  difference  of  one  day, 
equal  to  five  solar  years  of  365  days  each,  or  the 
six  ancient  years  made  1824  days,  while  the  fire 
solar  yean  contained  1 825  days.     The  lustrum,  or 
the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  (Gensorin. 
de  Die  Nat.  1 8),  was  thus  a  cyde,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.     As  the  co- 
incidence however  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24 
days  was  intercalated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum. 
Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  cycle  or  great  year  was,  from  the  eariiest 
times,  solemnised  with  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
and  that  Servius  Tullius  did  not  introduce  them, 
but  merely  comiected  them  with  his  census,  and 
thus  set  the  example  for  subsequent  ages,  which 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.      At  first  the  irregularity  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  when  the  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  purposely  neglected  to  increase  the  dis- 
orders ;  but  we  also  find  that  similar  neglects  took 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  such  cause  ex- 
isted.    (Sueton.  Aug,  37,  Claud.  16.)    The  kst 
lustrum  was  solemnized  at  Rome,  in  a.  o.  74,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.     (Gensorin.  /.  e.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
and  during  the  empire,  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  Fati.  ii.  183,  iv.  701,  Amor. 
iii.  6.  27  ;  Homt  Oarm.  ii.  4.  24,  iv.  1.  6),  while 
others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pen- 
taeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  contained  four 
years.  (Ovid.  e»  Pout  iv.  6.  5,  &c  ;  Mart  iv. 
45.)  Martial  also  uses  the  expression  lustrum 
ingens  for  saeculum. 

(Compare  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Tamper,  p.  183  ; 
Ideler,  Haadb.  der  Chronol.  ii.  p.  77,  &c)  [L.  S.] 
LYGAEA(Al;frcua),  a  festival  with  contests,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zens  stir- 
named  AuKMos,  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus. 
(Paus.  viit  2.  §  1  ;  Stiab.  viii.  p.  388.)  He  is  also 
•aid,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  child  to  Zeus, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  its  blood.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zens  Lycaeiis  down  to  a  very  late 
period  in  Grecian  history.  (Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
ttin.  iL  27.)  No  further  particulars  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Lycaea  are  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Caee.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in  some  degree 
resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  [L.S.] 
LYCHNU'CHUS.  [Candelabrum.] 
LYRA  (A^po,  Lat  fides) t  a  lyre,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern 
nations  and  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  were  introduced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia 
M  inor.  (  Wilkinson^s  Mcamen  and  Chut,  of  the  Ano» 
hif^ft.  ii.  pp.  272,  288,  &c.)     The  Greeks  them* 
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selves  however  attributed  the  invention  of  the  lyta 
to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  the  instru- 
meat  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which  he  placed  gut- 
stringi.  (Horn.  Hfmauw Mere, ;  ApoUod.  ML  10.  g  2; 
Diodor.  ▼.  75  ;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Gearg.  iv.  464.)  A* 
regards  the  original  number  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion.      Diodonis  (L  16)  states  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one  with  an  acute,  the 
other  with  a  grave,  and  the  third  with  a  middle 
sound.     Macrobins  (Sot  i.  19)  says  that  the  lyre 
of  Mercury  had  four  atringa,  which  symbolically 
represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  while 
Ludan  {Dwr,  Dial  7),  Ovid  {Fa$L  v.  106),  and 
others,  assume  that  the  lyre  from,  the  first  had 
seven  strings.    All  ancient  writers  who  mention 
this  invention  of  Hermes,  apply  it  to  the  name 
lyra,  though  its  shape  in  this  description  of  Apol- 
lodorus  and  Servius  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
instrument  which  in  subsequent  times  was  de- 
signated by  the  name  citham  {KiBapa  or  Jc/Oe^Mf ), 
and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem  guitar,  in 
as  fiur  as  in  the  ktter  the  strings  were  drawn  acrosa 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyra  of  later 
times  they  were  free  on  both  sides.     In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  name  Xvpa  does  not  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  ; 
and  from  the  expression  which  occurs  in  this  h2rnm 
(423),  \^  KiOop/^co',  it   appears  that  origimilly 
there  was  very  little  or  no  Terence  between  the 
two  instruments,  that  is  tu  say,  the  instrument 
formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  asosed 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^6^uy^  and  iciBe^s, 
{II.  i.  603,  Od.  viii.  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
the  ^6piuy^  and  the  KiBapis  were  the  same  instiu- 
raent,  appears  to  be  clear  frvm  the  expression  ^f>- 
tuyyi  KtSapiCtty,  and  leiSapi  ^ptAi(tiK  {Od.  1 153, 
&c)  The  lyra  is  also  called  X^^*''»  oi*  X*^*^*^ 
and  in  Latin  iestudoy  because  it  was  msMle  of  a 
tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origpuial 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre,  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpaiider  of  Antissa  (about  b.  a  650)  added 
to  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new 
ones,  and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  hi'pta- 
chord.  (Euclid.  ItUrod.  Harm*  p.  19 ;  Stiab.  xiil 
p.  618  ;  Clem.  Alex,  ^fltrom.  vi.  p.  814,  ed.  Potter)^ 
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though  it  "annot  be  denied  thit  there  existed  lyres 
with  onlj  three  strings.  (Blanch ini,  De  Ttibua 
Generibus  Indrmneatorum  Musicae  Vdemm  Or- 
yanicae  Diatertatio^  tab.  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
presentation of  a  tetrachord  and  the  following  one 
of  a  heptachord  are  both  taken  from  the  work  of 
Blanchini. 

The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  m^st  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and 
iraproTements  were 
made  which  are  de- 
scribed below.  In  the 
ancient  tetrachord 
the  two  extreme 
strings  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation 
of  a  fourth  (9iit  tco"- 
cdpcnf)^  t.e.  the  lower 
string  made  three 
vibrations  in  the 
time  that  the  upper 
one  made  four.  In 
the  most  ancient 
arrangement  of  the 
scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic, 
the  two  middle 
strings  were  strung 
in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  three  in- 
tervals hetweea  the 
four  strings  produc- 
ed twice  a  whole 
tone,  and  one  semi- 
tone. Terpander  in 
forming  his  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left  out  the 
third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  between 
it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semi-tone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (8t^  iroo-wf). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  iu  the 
diatonic  scale  were  as  follow :  —  between  one  and 
two  a  whole  tone,  between  two  and  three  a  whole 
tone,  between  three  and  four  a  whole  tone  and  a 
semi-tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six 
a  whole  tone  each,  between  six  and  seven  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  y^imh  ifopoif1tT% 
vapafiiini^  fi4<rn^  X<X^<9  irapviriiTti,  vwdrTi, 
(Bdckh,  <U  MeiriB  Pindari,  p.  205,  &&)  Pindar 
himself  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in 
his  time  an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  nnmber  of 
strings  was  increased  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  TfikuiOeor ;  MUller,  Ihr.  iv. 
6.  §  3),  an  innovation  which  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Spartans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  number  of  seven  strings.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1 5  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  It  is  however  clear  that  the 
ancients  made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
representations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number 
of  strings  varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the 
time  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  several  stringed  in- 
struments, such  as  moffodis^  barbiUm^  and  others, 
were  need  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos. 
They  had  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  strings  fur  exceeded  that  of  the 
lyre,  for  wc  know  that  some  had  a  compass  of 
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two  octaves,  and  others  had  even  twenty  strings, 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  modem 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  Oesch.  der  Lyrisch.  DUM- 
kurut  der  He/leneuy  voL  i.  p.  382,  &c. ;  compare 
QuinctiL  xii.  10.) 

It  ha^  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  lyra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers^ 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  dthara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequently. 
(Pind.  01.  X.  113,  Nem,  iiu  19,  xi.  8,  J^lh. 
viii.  42,  et  passim.)  Both  however  had  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  seven  strings.  The  difference 
between  the  two  instruments  is  described  above  ; 
the  lyre  had  a  great  and  full-somiding  bottom, 
which  continued  as  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoise-shell,  from  which,  as  Lucian  {J^i^'  Mor. 
1 )  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose  as  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  transverse  piece  of  wood  connecting  the 
two  horns  at  or  near  their  top- ends  served  tofruten 
the  strings,  and  was  called  C^of,  and  in  Latin 
transtillum.  The  horns  were  called  ir^xc  o' 
comua.  (SchoL  Venet  ad  TlicuL  ii.  293  ;  Hesych. 
s.  V.  Zvya  ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  59.)  These  in- 
stniments  were  often  adorned  in  the  most  costly 
manner  with  gold  and  ivory.  (Cic.  ad  Heren.  iv. 
47  ;  Ovid.  Mel,  xi.  167.)  The  lyre  waa  considered 
as  a  more  muily  instrument  than  the  dthara, 
which,  on  account  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom, 
exduded  full -sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was 
more  calculated  for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  played  stood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  knees,  while  the  cithara  stood  upon  the  knees 
of  the  player.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  band,  and  played  with  the  right.  (Ovid. 
Metam.  xt  168.)  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were  always 
touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectpjm  (irX^* 
icrpov)  (see  woodcut  under  Mbnsa),  but  amonff 
the  paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  we  find 
several  instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyra 
with  their  fingers.  (See  also  Ovid.  Meroid.  iii. 
118.)  The  lyre  was  at  all  time*  only  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  pities,  which  was  used  finr  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  or^lScs,  which,  according  to  Hesy chins  (s.  o.), 
signifies  gut-stiing  ;  but  Festus  {».  v.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  fides  (fiuth),  because  the  lyre  waa 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phonninx)  was  at  fint 
used  in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  redtadon  itsd^ 
but  only  as  a  prdade  before  the  minstrel  com* 
menced  his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses 
between  the  sever^  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its 
name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind 
of  poetry  was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes 
also  of  an 'appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article 
MusiCA ;  Plutarch,  da  Musiea  ;  Bdckh,  de  Metru. 
Pindari;  Drieberg,  MtuikaUeoke  Wieenucha^en 
der  Grieeken;  and  by  the  same  author  Av/idUuise 
uber  die  Mtmk  der  Grieeken  ;  Barney,  History  of 
Mtmo;  Hawkins,  HieUyry  oJfMiuic;  KrOger,  De 
Mntieis  Graec.  Organie  circa  Pindari  tempera  flo^ 
renObue^  Gottingen,1840 ;  MUller,  Hiet,  </  Greek 
£«;.  p.  148,&c.)  [L.&] 
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HACELLUM  (i^wXia,  Athen.  L  9 ;  i'^otnt^ 
Xeioy,  jcpcowXcioy),  a  proYision>niarkct»  frequent- 
ed by  cooks,  fiahermen,  poulteren,  coniectionen, 
batchcn,  and  men  of  timuar  occupations.  ( Varro, 
de  He  AiMf.  iiL  2. 17,  ds  Ling.  LaL  t.  32.  pp.  147, 
148.  ed.  Spengel ;  Plant  AtUul.  ii  a  3  ;  Ter. 
Eun,  iL  2. 24  ;  Hor.  .Sbl  ii.  3.  229,  EpiML  i  16. 
31  ;  Seneca,  EpiaL  78.)  [Forhm.]  From  mo- 
celiwHj  a  proTision-merchant  was  called  maeel" 
lariut  (o^wiroAiTf,  icfMowAXiis),  (Sneton.  JW.  26. 
S'etpoM.  19  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Ru$L  iiL  2,  4.)  The 
Athenians  called  their  macellum  «/s  ro^y,  just  as 
they  called  their  slave-markets  cif  rh,  iLy^pdwoBa^ 
their  wine-market  tls  rhv  olvw^  and  other  markets 
hv  the  name  of  the  commodities  sold  in  th'^m. 
(Poll.  ix.  47  ;  X.  19  ;  Hnqwcr. «.».  AcTy/uo.)  [J.Y.] 

MA'CHINAE  (Miixcu'af),  and  O'ROANA 
(5/>7«ya).  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a 
brief  general  account  of  those  contrivances  for  the 
concentration  and  application  of  force,  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  tndmmeiiUt  meekafneal 
yovsen^  maottMi,  en^tMs,  and  so  forth,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Vitruvias,  to  whose  tenth 
biiok  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details  of  the 
subject. 

The  general,  but  loose,  definition  which  Vitm- 
vius  gives  of  a  machim  (x.  1 .  §  1 ),  is  a  wooden 
ftracture,  having  the  virtue  of  moving  very  great 
weights.  A  marina  differs  from  an  organon^  in- 
asmuch as  the  former  is  more  complex  and  produces 
greater  effects  of  power  than  the  latter:  p-^rhaps 
the  distinction  may  bo  best  expressed  by  translat- 
ing the  terms  respectively  macknie  or  engine  and 
uutrument.  Under  the  latter  class,  besides  com- 
mon tool*  and  nmj^  tndruments^  as  the  plough  for 
example,  Vitruvius  appears  to  include  the  simple 
meckanieal  powers,  which,  however,  when  used  in 
combination,  as  in  the  crane  and  other  machines, 
become  moe&MKie.  Thus  Horace  uses  the  word  for 
the  machines  used  to  launch  vessels  {Oarm.  i.  4. 2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  the  joint 
force  of  ropes  and  pulleys  drawing  the  ship,  and 
a  screw  pushing  it  iurwards,  aided  by  rollers 
(<pd?iayyft)  beneath  it  The  word  or^Mon  was 
also  used  in  its  modem  sense  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment    [See  Hyoraula.} 

The  Greek  writers,  whom  Vitrnvins  followed, 
divided  machines  into  throe  classes,  the  (getms) 
scansoorium  or  iucpo€aTiK6y  (respecting  which  see 
Vitruvius  and  his  commentators),  the  spiritale  or 
wyevfWTuc6tf  [Hydraula],  and  the  iraeknium  or 
fiapovXKotr  (or  fidpctuirov  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  old  editions)  for  moving  heav^  weights.  The 
information  which  he  gives  ns  may  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  exhibited  better  undtt  another  classifi- 
cation. 

I.  Meok<mieal  Engines, 

1.  7%e  Simple  Afechanieal  Powers  were  known 
to  the  Greek  mechanicians  from  a  period  earlier 
than  can  be  assigned,  and  their  theories  were  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  Archimedes.  Vitruvius 
(x.  3.  s.  8)  discourses  of  the  two  modes  of  raising 
heavy  weights,  by  rectilinear  {tif^tioy)  and  drcuiar 
(icvicAArH^y)  motion.  He  explains  the  action  of 
the  lever  {ferreua  veetis\  and  its  three  different 
sorts,  according  to  the  position  of  the  fulcrum 
{fiKopix^*^^\  Aii^  '0*"^  ^  ^^  applications,  as  in  the 
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tteei^rd  {trutima^  sUOera),  and  the  can  and  nidder- 
oan  of  a  ship ;  and  alludes  to  the  principle  of 
virtual  veheities.  The  inclined  pkme  u  not  spoken 
of  by  Vitruvius  as  a  maekinat  but  its  propertios 
as  an  aid  in  the  elevation  of  weights  are  often 
refierred  to  by  him  and  other  writers ;  and  in  ear<> 
times  it  was,  doubtless,  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  in  the  nppcr  parts  of 
buildings  could  be  raised  to  their  places. 

Under  the  head  of  circular  motion,  Vitruvius 
makes  a  passing  allusion  to  the  various  CMrms  of 
wheels  and  screws,  j>^a«M^ra,  rhedae,  tgmpasta^  rokut, 
cochleae^  seorpiones,  haUstae^  prtia,  about  which  see 
the  respective  articles.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to 
notice  the  methods  adopted  by  Chersiphron  and  his 
son  Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesns,  and  by  later  architects,  to 
convey  large  blocks  of  marble  from  the  quarries,  by 
supporting  them  in  a  cradle  between  wheels,  or 
enclosing  them  in  a  cylindrical  frame-work  of 
wood  (Vitruv.  x.  6.  s.  2) ;  and  also  the  account 
which  Vitruvius  gives  of  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  distance  passed  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  ship, 
by  an  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddle-wheel  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  Utter  (c  9.  s.  14).  What  he  sars 
of  the  pulley  will  be  more  conveniently  stated  under 
the  next  head.    ' 

2.  Compound  Afeohcmioal  Powers^  or  Marines 
far  raising  heavy  tceig/its  (ma^inae  tractoriae}. 
Of  these  Vitruvius  describes  three  principid  sorts, 
all  of  them  consisting  of  a  proper  erect  frame- work 
(either  three  beams,  or  one  supported  by  ropes)  ; 
from  which  hang  puUies,  the  rope  of  which  is 
worked  either  by  a  number  of  men,  or  by  a  wind- 
lass (sttcula),  or  by  a  large  drum  (fyntptuwm,  itfj/pi- 
pfwris,  ir€ptrp6xto^')  moved  as  a  tread-wheel,  only 
from  within.  He  describes  the  different  tart  of 
puUies,  according  to  the  number  of  ^easjes  (prbi- 
aUi)  in  each  block  (trocUea  or  re<Aamus\  whence 
also  the  machine  received  sp  cial  names,  such  as 
trispastos,  when  there  were  tkrre  sheaves,  one  in 
the  lower  block  and  two  in  the  upper ;  and  penta- 
spastos^  when  then  were  fine  sheaves,  two  in  the 
lower  block,  aifd  three  in  the  upper  (x.  2 — 5). 

II.  MHUary  Engines,  (Vitruv.  x.  15—22  ; 
Vegetins  and  the  other  written  de  Re  Militari  ; 
Aribs  ;  Hblbpolis  ;  TssraDO  ;  Tormxntum  ; 
TURRIR,  Ac^  •" 

III.  Theatrical  Machines,     [Thbatrcx.] 

I V.  Ilydraulie  Engmes, 

1.  Convsyanos  and  delivery  of  water  throng^  T*P^ 
and  channels.  [Aquaxductds  ;  Emissarium  ; 
Fistula  ;  Fon&]  It  has  been  shown,  under  the 
articles  referred  to,  that  the  ancients  well  knew,  and 
that  they  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  law, 
that  water  enclosed  in  a  bait  pipe  rises  to  the 
ssme  level  in  both  arms.  It  also  appears,  from 
the  work  of  Frontinns,  that  they  wen  acquainted 
with  the  law  of  hydraulics,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  an  orifice  in  a  given  time  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  orifice  and  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir ;  and  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  faster  through  a  short  pipe  than  through 
a  mere  orifice  of  equal  diameter. 

2.  Machines  for  raising  waler.  The  ancients 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
pressure  to  be  acquahited  with  the  common  sucking 
pump  ;  but  they  had  a  sort  of  forcing  pmnp,  which 
is  described  by  Vitruvius  (x.  12),  who  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Ctesibius.     For  mising  water  a  small 
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heiglkt  only  they  bad  the  well-known  icrew  of 
Archimedes,  an  uutmment  which,  fx  thii  parti- 
enbff  puzpoee,  has  aerer  heen  sorpaaaed.  (Vitrav. 
X.  1 1 ;  CocHLSA.)  Bat  their  pumps  were  chiefly 
on  the  principle  of  those  in  which  the  water  is 
lifted  in  bnckets,  placed  either  at  the  extremity  of 
a  leTer,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  chain 
working  between  two  wheels.     (Vitmy.  z.   9 ; 

AnTLIA  ;  TtM PANUM.) 

3.  MadUnet  m  telaeA  voaUr  is  ike  moving  powtr, 
(Vitmv.  X.  10  ;  Mola.) 

4.  Other  appllcationB  of  water,  as  to  the  mea- 
snrement  of  time,  and  the  production  of  musical 
sonnds,  in  the  ei^u^ra  and  the  l^raulio  organ. 
(Vitnty.  ix.  5,  6,  x.  13;    Hoxolooium  ;    Hv- 

DAAOLA.)  [P.S.] 

MAENIA'NUM,  signified,  originally,  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  which  was  erected  romid  the  Ro- 
man Ibnun,  in  order  to  give  more  accommodation 
to  the  spectaton  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  by  the 
censor,  C.  Maenins,  R.C.  318  (Festos,  s.o.  p.  135, 
ed.  MUller;  Isidor.  Orig,  xy.  3.  §  11)  ;  and  hence 
balconies  in  general  came  to  be  called  maeRtana. 
Many  allusions  to  such  8tnictnres,and  to  the  regn- 
lations  which  were  found  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds,  ate  found  in  the  ancient 
writers  (Cic  Aoad.  vr.  22  ;  Non.  p.  83.  s.  65, 
MUIL  ;  Sueton.  CaUg.  18  ;  Vitmy.  y.  1  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxy.  10.  s.  37 ;  VaL  Max.ix.  12.  §7  ; 
Cod.  Just  yiil  2.  20,  10.  11,  xliii.  8.  2.  §  6, 
1.  16.  242.  §  1  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxyiL  9,  10  ;  see 
also  Ampbithxatrum,  p.  88,  and  Circus,  p. 
2li6,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

MAGADIS.  [Ltra,  p.  721,  a. ;  MuaicA.] 
MAOIST'ER,  which  contains  the  mme  root  as 
mag^  and  mag-nnUy  was  applied  at  Rome  to  peiw 
sons  possessing  yarions  kinds  of  offices,  and  is  tiius 
exjduned  by  Festus  {•.  e.  Magisterare)  :  —  **  Jlfo- 
^isfercwv,  moderari.  Undo  magistri  non  solum 
doctores  artium,  sed  etiam  pagorum,  sodetatum, 
yieomtti,  coU^orum,  equitum  dicuntur  ;  quia 
omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt.**  Panlns  (Dig.  50. 
tit  16.  8. 5/)  thus  defines  the  word :  -—  ^  Quibus 
|Nraecipua  cuia  rerum  incumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam 
eeteri  diligentiam  et  lollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus 
praesunt,  debent,  hi  magistri  appellantur.**  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  magistri :  — - 

MaOISTRR  AdMISSIONVM.    [ADMISSIONALia] 

Maoistbr  Armorux  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  the  Magister  Militum.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xvL  7,  zx.  9.) 
MA6i9rsR  AocnoNiSL   [BoNORUM  Emptio.] 
Maomtbr  Bibrndz.     [Symposium.] 
Maoistbr  Collboii  was  the  president  of  a  ool- 
legium  or  corporation.     [Collroium.] 

Magistrr  Epistolarum  answered  letters  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor.  (Orelli,  Imcr.  2352.) 
Maoistbr  EQurruM.  [Dictator,  p.  407,  b.] 
Magistrr  Librllorum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answerod  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  [Librllus,  4.  c]  He  is  called  in 
an  inscription  **  Magister  Libellorum  et  Cogni- 
tionum  Saerannn.**    (Orelli,  I  e.) 

Maoistrr  Mrmoriar,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receiye  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.  (Amm.  Marc.  xy.  5,  xxyii.  6.) 
Maoistrr  Militum,  the  title  of  the  two  offi- 
cers, to  whom  C<»i8tantine  intrusted  the  command 
of  all  the  amiies  of  the  empire.  One  was  placed 
oyer  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over  the  in&iitiy. 
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On  the  diyisions  of  the  empire  their  number  was 
increased,  and  each  of  them  had  both  cavalry  and 
infontry  under  his  command.  In  addition  to  the 
title  ciMagitiri  miliiumj  we  find  them  calledilfc^- 
tri  armorumj  egmtmm  et  pedihtmf  tUrimsque  mUitiae 
(Zosim.  iL  33,  iy.  27 ;  Vales,  ad  Amm.  Mare. 
xrL  7.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  empin  two  of  these  officers  at  court,  and 
three  in  the  provinces  ;  in  the  western  empire,  two 
at  court,  and  one  in  OanL  Under  Justinian,  a 
new  magister  militnm  was  appointed  for  Armenia 
and  Pontus.  (Walter,  Gfeeekickie  dee  RSmieckm 
RecfiU,  §  342,  2d  ed.) 

Maoistrr  Navis.    [Exrrcitoria  Actio.] 

Maoistrr  Oppiciorum,  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank  at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and 
also  had  extoisiye  jurisdiction  oyer  both  dyU  and 
military  officers.  (Cod.  1.  tit  31  ;  12.  tit  16 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  tit  9  ;  6.  tit  9  ;  Amm.  Maro.  xy.  5  ; 
XX.  2,  xxii  3  ;  Cassiod.  Variar.  yl  6.) 

Maoistrr  Popull     [Dictator.] 

Maoistrr  Scriniorum,  had  the  care  of  all  the 
papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  9  ;  Spartian.  AeL  Ver.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
^/er.5w.26.) 

Maoistrr  Socibtatis.  The  equites,  who 
fiinned  the  taxes  at  Rome,  wero  diyided  into  com- 
panies or  partnerships  •  and  he  who  presided  in 
such  a  company  was  called  Magister  Societatis. 
(Cic  Pmr.  il  74,  ad  Fam.  xiii  9,  /wx>  PUmdo^  13.) 

Maoistrr  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome 
into  certain  regiones  and  yici,  and  commanded  that 
the  people  of  each  yicus  should  choose  magistri  to 
manage  iU  affiurs.  (Suet  Avg,  30,  Tib.  76 ;  Orelli, 
/fisar.5,813, 1530.)  From  an  inscription  on  an 
ancient  stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus  {Lentxmy  e.  e.) 
it  appears  that  then  were  finir  such  magistri  to  each 
yicus.  They  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi 
Compitalitii  dressed  in  the  pnietexta.  (Asoon.  m 
dc  Fitoa.  p.  7,  ed.  OrellL) 

MAQISTRATUS.  A  definition  of  Magistra- 
tns  may  be  collected  fimm  Pomponins,  J)e  Origima 
Jwia  (Dig.  1.  tit  2).  Magistiatus  are  those  **  qui 
juri  dicundo  praesunt^  The  King  was  originally 
the  sole  Megistratus ;  he  had  all  the  Potestas.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  two  Consuls  were  an- 
nually appointed  and  they  were  Magistratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratus  were  appointed, 
so  that  Pomponins  enumerates  as  the  Magistratus 
of  his  tune  ^  qui  in  civitate  jura  reddebant,**  ten 
tribnni  plebis,  two  consuls,  eighteen  praetors^  and 
six  aediles.  He  adds  that  the  Pniefecti  Annonae 
et  Vigilum  were  not  Magistratus.  The  Dictator 
was  also  a  Magistiatus ;  and  the  Onsors ;  and  the 
Deoemyiri  litibus  judicandis.  The  goyemors  of 
Proyinces  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  or  Proconsul 
were  also  Magistratus.  Gains  attributes  the  Jus 
Edioendi  to  the  Magistratus  Populi  Romani,  with- 
out any  restriction ;  but  he  says  that  the  chief 
edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  whose  jurisdictio  in 
the  provinces  was  exercised  by  the  Praesides  of 
Provmces ;  and  also  by  the  Curule  Aediles  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  Provinciae  Populi  Romani  was 
exercised  by  the  Quaestors  of  those  Proyinces. 

The  word  Magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  persons  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
**  se  inagistratu  abdicare,^  which  signifies  to  give 
up  the  office  before  the  time  at  which  it  regularly 
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expired.  (On  the  abdicatio,  see  Rnbino,  RomitAe 
Staatscmfutung^  p.  88 ;  and  Plat.  Cie.  19).  (Liv. 
vi.  I,  xxiii.  23.)  According  to  Festns,  a  m^gift- 
tmtus  was  one  who  had  **  judicium  auspicinmque.** 
According  to  M.  MeBsala  the  aagor,  quoted  by 
Oellius  (xiii.  15),  the  Auspicia  Maxima  belonged 
to  the  Coniuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  and  the 
Minora  aospicia  to  the  other  Magistratus  ;  accord- 
ingly the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  were 
called  Majoros,  and  they-  were  elected  at  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata;  the  other  Magistratus  were  called 
Minores.  The  Magistratus  were  also  divided  into 
Cnmles  and  those  who  were  not  Cnrules:  the 
Magistratus  Curules  were  the  dictator,  consuls, 
praeton,  censors,  and  the  curule  aediles,  who  were 
so  called,  because  they  had  the  Jus  Sellae  Curulis. 
The  magistrates  were  chosen  only  from  the  Patri- 
cians in  the  early  Republic,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  Plebeians  shared  these  honours,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Interrex :  the  Plebeian 
Magistratus  properly  so  called  were  the  Plebeian 
Aediles  and  the  Tribuni  Plebis. 

The  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
who  had  the  Imperium,  and  the  Minores  who  had 
not,  had  a  reference  to  Jurisdiction  also.  The 
former  term  comprised  Praetors  and  goTcmors  of 
Provinces ;  the  latter,  in  the  Republican  time, 
comprised  Aediles  and  Qnaestorii,  and,  under  the 
Empire,  the  numerous  body  of  Municipal  Magis- 
trates. The  want  of  the  Imperinm  limited  the 
power  of  the  Magistratus  Minores  in  various  mat- 
ters which  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  the 
want  of  it  also  removed  other  matters  entirely  from 
their  jurisdictio  (taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense).  Those  matters  which  belonged  to  Juris- 
dictio in  its  limited  sense  were  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Magistratus  Minores  [Juribdictto]  ; 
but  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  Imperium, 
were  for  that  reason  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Magistratus  Minorea  As  proceeding  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enumerated  the  praetoriae  stipu- 
lationea,  such  as  the  cautio  damni  infeeti,  and 
ex  novi  operis  nnnciatione  ;  and  also  the  Missio 
in  possessionem,  and  the  In  integrum  restitutio. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  jurisdictio  was 
confined  to  the  Ordo  judiciorum  privatorum,  and 
all  the  proceedings  Extra  ordinem  were  based  on 
the  Imperium :  consequently  a  Minor  Magistratus 
could  not  exercise  Cognitio,  properly  so  called,  and 
could  not  make  a  Decretum.  This  consideration 
explains  the  fact  of  two  Praetors  for  questims  as 
to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under  Claudius : 
they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Oaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money;  and  this  limitation  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  It^ily.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  Imperium,  which,  as  already 
observed,  limited  their  Jurisdictio. 

The  Magistratus  Minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegation  from  a  superior  Magistratus.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectura,  inasmuch  as  de- 
lay might  cause  irreparable  mischief^  the  Praetor 
could  delegate  to  the  Municipal  Magistratus,  who 
were  under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  Cautia 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s,  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-organize  the  admini- 
stration of  Qallia  Cisalpina,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
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Province ;  and  as  the  Jurisdictio  was  planed  m  t1i« 
hands  of  Monicipal  Magistratua,  who  had  no  Im- 
perium, it  was  further  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  Ha- 
gistiBtns  in  all  matters  that  were  exta  ordineiai, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  aa  did  not  belong  to  tbtir 
competence  because  they  were  Magistntos  Minoraiy 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  Iiex.  Tba 
determining  of  this  fonn  of  prooednn  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Lex  Rubria.  [Lix  Ruiuiia.]  (Pochtn, 
ZritaArift^x.^.  195.) 

The  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called)  Hloa- 
tiates  the  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  M^otias 
and  Minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  Imperium.  (Gaius,  i  99.)  Thin 
adoption  was  efiected  **  Imperio  Magistrstos,**  ■■ 
for  instance  before  the  Praetor  at  Rome:  in  the 
Provinciae  the  same  thing  was  effected  heSan  si 
Proconsul  or  Legatus,  both  of  whom  therefore  had 
the  Imperinm.  The  Municipal  Magbtxatus,  an 
they  had  not  the  Imperium,  could  not  give  validity 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [O.  L.] 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  4& 
tit  4.  s.  1)  to  be  **  crimen  ^ud  qnod  adversaa 
Populum  Romanum  vel  adversns  securitatem  ejna 
oommittitur.**  He  then  gives  various  instances  of 
the  crime  of  Majestas,  some  of  which  pretty  nearly 
correspond  to  treason  in  English  law ;  but  all  the 
offences  included  under  Majestas  comprehend  moBe 
than  the  English  treason.  One  of  the  offcnees  ia- 
eluded  in  Majestas  was  the  effecting,  aiding  in,  or 
planning  the  death  of  a  magisttatos  Popnli  Ro- 
mani  or  of  one  who  had  Imperium  or  Potestaa. 
Though  the  phrase  ""  crimen  majestatis**  was  oted, 
the  complete  expression  was  **  crimen  laesaa,  im- 
minutae,  diminutae,  minutae,  majestalis.** 

The  word  Majestas  consistently  with  its  rdatiosi 
to  mag  (nus)  signifies  the  magnitude  or  flfcatnias 
of  a  thing.  **  Mt^estas,**  says  Cicero  {Part  30) 
**  est  quaedam  magnltudo  Po|Hili  Romani ;  **  ^  Ma- 
jestas est  in  Imperii  atqne  in  nominis  Popnli  Rs- 
mani  dignitate.**  Accordingly  the  phrases  **  Ma- 
jestas Populi  Rmnani,**  **  Imperii  Majestas  ^  (Hor. 
Oirsi.  iv.  15)  signify  the  whole  iA  that  which 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  words  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  State.  The  expres- 
sion ^  roinuere  majestatem  *^  consequently  signifisa 
any  act  by  which  this  majestas  b  impaired  ;  add 
it  is  thus  defined  by  Cicero  {<U  JwomL  ii  17)« 
"  Majestatem  minnere  est  de  dignitate,  ant  ampli- 
tudine,  aut  potestate  Popnli  aut  eonxm  qaihaa 
Populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliqnid  derogare.**  (See 
Cic  ad  Fam,  iii.  11.  **  Majestatem  aaxisti.'*) 
The  phrase  Majestas  Publica  in  the  Digest  is 
equivalent  to  the  Majestas  Populi  Romani.  In 
the  Republican  period  the  term  Majestas  Laesa  or 
Minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  hia  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impuring  Uie  Majeatsa 
of  the  State.   (Tacit.  Anm,  i.  72.) 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ponished 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roiiuin  citizen  to  an  eneny. 
(Dig.  48.  tit  4.  s.  3.)  The  Leges  Majestatis  seem 
to  have  extended  the  offence  of  Majestas  ge^fr- 
rally  to  all  acts  which  impaired  the  Majestas 
Publica ;  and  several  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  are  enumerated  in  the  passage  jnst 
referred  to. 

Like  many  other  leges  the  Lex  Julia 
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by  Senatasconsalta  and  Imperial  Constitutions :  and 
we  nrast  not  conclnde  from  the  title  in  the  Digest, 
^  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Maiestatis,^  that  all  the  prori- 
•lonseniimerated  nnderthat  title  were  comprehended 
'  in  the  original  I^ex  Jnlia.  It  is  stated  by  Marcianua, 
as  there  cited,  that  h  was  not  Majestas  to  rrpair  the 
ttataes  of  the  Caesar  which  were  going  to  decay  ; 
and  a  Rescript  of  SeTerus  and  his  son  Antoninus 
.  Casacalla  declared  that  if  a  stone  was  thrown  and 
accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  that 
also  was  not  Majestas ;  and  they  also  graciously 
dfedated  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  sell  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  before  they  were  consecrated. 
Here  then  is  an  instance  under  the  title  ad  Legem 
-Joliam  Majestatis  of  the  Imperial  rescripts  de- 
daiing  what  was  not  Majestas.  There  is  also  an 
-extract  from  Satuminus  De  Judiciis,  who  says 
that  if  a  person  melted  down  the  statues  or  tma> 
pmet  of  the  Imprrator  which  were  already  coo- 
■eenrted,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis.  But 
«ven  this  also  does  not  proTe  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  Lex,  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  Lex  after  being  amended  by  Senatusconsnlta  or 
Imperial  Constitutions  still  retained  its  name.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  matter  of  charge 
against  a  man  that  in  selling  a  garden  he  had  in- 
doded  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;  which  Tiberius  de- 
clared to  be  no  ofienoe.    (Tacit  Aim.  i  73.) 

The  old  punishment  of  Majestas  was  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Panhu  (&  R.  t.  39),  that  is,  in  the  later  Imperial 
period,  persons  of  low  condition  are  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  ;  persons  of  better  con- 
dition are  simply  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
ihb  offender  was  confiscated  and  his  memory  was 
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In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  ereiy  act  of 
a  citiaen  which  was  injurious  to  the  State  or  its 
peace  was  called  Peidnellio,  and  the  offender  (per- 
lUuUis)  was  tried  before  the  populus  (popu/i  judi- 
cm),  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death.  (Liv.  iL  41, 
vi.  20.)  The  earliest  teial  and  form  of  procedure 
is  that  which  is  givoi  by  Livy  (i.  26)  ;  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  the  notion  of  Per- 
daellio  and  the  process  were  in  some  d^free 
changed.  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  comprehended  under  Perdnellio.  For  in- 
Btanee  Cn.  Fulvius  (Liv.  xxvL  c  3.)  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
array ;  but  in  course  of  time,  and  probably  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Porcia,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  IjOX  applied  to  Perduellio,  the 
punishment  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Ac- 
cording to  Oaius  **  perduellis  ^  originally  signified 
*'hoati8'^  (Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  234)  ;  and  thus  the 
old  offence  of  perduellio  was  equivalent  to  making 
war  en  the  Roman  State.  The  trial  for  perduellio 
{perdmdUomt  judicium)  existed  to  the  later  times 
of  the  Republic ;  but  the  name  seems  to  have 
almost  fallen  into  disuse,  and  various  leges  were 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  accu- 
tately  what  should  be  Majestas. 

These  Leges  were  a  Lex  Apuleia,  probably 
passed  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact 
oontents  of  which  are  unknown  (Cic.  ds  Or,  ii.  25, 
4d),  a  Lex  Varia  &c.  91  (Appian,  BdL  Civ.  i. 
37  ;  Cic.  Brut,  B9  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4),  a 
Lex  Cornelia  passed  by  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic 
m  Pit,  21,  prv  Oumi,  35),  and  the  Lex  Julia 
alieady  mentioned,  and  which  continued  under 


the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental  enactment  en 
this  subject  This  Lex  Julia  is  by  some  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c. 
48,  and  this  may  be  the  I/cx  referred  to  in  tlie 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus.  That  a  Lex  de  Majestate  was  passeil 
in  Caesar'ft  time  appears  from  Cicero.  {PkUipp, 
L  9.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  Majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  Majestas  Augusta,  Imperatoria,  and 
Regia.  It  was  however  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  Emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his 
capacities,  for  it  was  applie<l  to  the  magistxatus 
under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praetor. 
(Cic  Pkilipp,  xiii  9,  in  Piaonem^  11.)  Horace 
even  addresses  Augustus  {Ep,  il  1.  288)  in  the 
terms  ^  majestas  tua,**  but  this  can  hivdly  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment, 
and  not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  Uie  penalties 
to  various  new  ofiences  against  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  belongs  of  course  to  the  Imperial  period. 
Augustus  availed  himself  of  the  Lex  for  prosecut- 
ing the  authors  of  famosi  libelli  (ooffmtumem  d€ 
/imotis  UbdliB^  tpede  Itffit  {^  tractavit.  Tacit 
Aim,  I  72 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27 ;  Sueton.  Octuo, 
55):  the  proper  inference  firom  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  is  that  the  Leges  Majestatis  (for  they  all 
weem  to  be  comprised  under  the  tenn  ^  Legem 
Majestatis,**)  did  not  apply  to  words  or  writings, 
for  these  wers  punishable  otherwise.  The  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  iii  11)  is  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  it  cannot  be  taken  «is  evidence  that  the 
Lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla  contained  any  provisions 
as  to  libellous  words,  as  to  which  there  were 
other  sufficient  provisions.  [iNJU&ii^.]  Sigonius 
has  attempted  to  collect  the  capita  of  the  Lex 
Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under  Tiberius  the  offence 
of  Majestas  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  appear  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
Princeps,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  I  73,  74,  ii.  50,  iii.  38,  6%  67,  Ac). 
The  term  Perduellio  was  still  in  use  under  the 
Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been  ecfuivalent  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  Majes- 
tas against  die  Imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  olfender  ;  a  mle  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
case  of  Druncianus  or  Druncanius,  a  senator  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  outbreak  of  Cassius,  and 
whose  property  was  claimed  by  the  fiscus  after  his 
death.  (Perhaps  the  account  of  Capitolinus,  Af. 
Jnt.  Phil,  c  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Atfi- 
diua  Cassius,  c  9,  is  not  mconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Paulus :  on  the  case  of  Druncianus,  see 
Tillemont,  Histoire  dea  Emperews,  vol.  ii.  p^  382.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Corsr 
calla  declared  that  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
bis  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
great  {magnus)  Antoninus  (probably  CarecaUa  is 
still  meant),  added  that  a  debtor  could  not  after 
that  time  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  ox- 
amined  by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  this  provision,  though  comprehended 
in  the  Code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam 
Majestatis,  was  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  ori-^ 
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|Hn>1  kw,  for  Tiberina  nid  •  « 

Kclnr  pnbticH  (Am^  HI  67)    i 

night  ^i■•t  etidaux  igninit  the 

R  reined    of    RcpKondu    wid 

Wonan  were  sdniiird  «i  «Tinence  m  a  imo  oi 

IiUH  HaJcMu,  uid  tha  cua  of  Fulna  ii  cilcd  u 

■n  initu«.     (Di);.  48.  lit.  4  :  Cod.  ii.  ^t.  a) 

Pornria.  (Tb*  liiitor;  of  MajcMu  ii  giieD 
with  gnu  minnlentH  bj  Rein,  /Au  Oiana^aatr 
rfgr  AonHT.  A  briaf  tuv  of  tha  fsbjsct  ii  -nrj 
diSndt  to  itiTB.)  [O.  L.] 

HAJO'RESl    [iNFim] 

MA'LLECS,  <lim.  MALLK'OLUB(^uffHf>: 
aV<V<>i  ^■H-  fir'o').  >  hammer,  s  mallet,  ni 
naed  niDch  for  the  eaniB  pafpoaea  in  andeat  aa  Id 
Diodcrn  time*.     When  aanra]  moi  were  miking 

mttUt  of  BMWiitT  that  the;  ihould  Mrike  in  time, 
and  Vi^  aecordinglyuji  af  the  Cjrdopn,  "Iiilar 

AoL  tiii.  452.)  The  iceiw  which  he  deecHbea  i^ 
repceaenCed  in  the  armeiMl  woodcnt,  taken  liDm  bd 
anewDt  Ixa-relief,  in  which  Vulcan,  Bronlee,  and 
n  forging  the  nwlal, 
Mowgthebel' 
l-itand  [iNc 


But  beaidsa  the  emplojinent  of  the  hammer 
■poo  the  aUTil  for  making  all  ordinnrj  uteniija, 
tbs  anith  (x*^fit}  vnnRht  with  lhi>  initramani 
tigurea  called  Ipya  r^up^Arra  (or  AXoff^Opitra, 
Biunck,  JnaL  ii.  32-J),  which  w<n  either  Hmil] 
and  Gne,  •nme  of  their  puta  beioft  boitai  u  thin 
ai  paper  and  being  in  lerj  high  reliet^  am  in  tba 
bronie*  of  Sirii  [Lobica],  or  of  coloaial  pnpor- 
tioiu,  being  annpoMd  of  Mpanle  plultt,  rirttted 
tagetha:  of  thu  the  moM  lenutikuble  enuople 
wu  the  ItUoe  of  the  aon  of  wrought  brsnie  (ir^iu- 
filXoTQt  KoXoaaii,  TheocriL  niL  47  ;  f^irrnpo- 
mrio,  Philo,  da  7  Spstae.  4.  p.  14,  ed.  OralL), 
•aventy  cabit*  high,  whirh  wai  erected  in  Rhcdee. 
Another  remaibbla  productiDa  of  the  nuiio  ktod 
waa  the  golden  itatne  of  Jnpitec  (Strabo,  Tiil  6. 
30  1  Plat  Pia4dr.  p.  3S2,  Heinduf),  which  waa 
erected  at  Oljnipia  by  the  tnni  of  CTpieliu. 

By  other  arlincan  the  hamma  waa  naed  in  con- 
jnnc^on  with  the  ehiiel  [Dolabra],  aa  by  the 
oupentel  (  pu/ma  rnaUm,  Coripp.  Jt  Laud.  Juitiiri, 
{t.  47  ;  wuodcnt,  p.  <)S)  and  the  KOlDtaA 

Tba  I'm  maSaAH  denoted  ■  luDimeT,  the 
tmiv«rte  head  of  which  wa*  formed  Tot  holding 
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jHtch  and  tow ;  which,  baTing  bom  Ml  on  fim,  waa 
projected  ilowly,  lo  that  it  might  not  be  eitiii- 
guiahed  during  itt  flight,  opon  hooaea  and  othri 
buildinga  in  aider  to  Mt  ibeni  on  tin  ;  and  which 
wta  therefore  commonlj  naed  in  liqiet  ttfjgther 
with  torcfaei  Mid  fidaricae.  (Lit.  nrriiL  6  ;  Neo. 
Uanellna,  p.  5S6,  ed.  Lip* ;  Faabii,  i.  ■. ;  Cie. 
proMil.2ti  VtgtH.  di  St  MiL  it.  18  i  VitnT.i. 
16.  9.  ed-Schneidet) 
MALUS.  [Navis.] 
HALUS  OCULUS.  [FAaciKVK.] 
MANCEPS  haitheiamerdatioD  toMsKipima 
that  Auipei  haa  to  Ampicium.  It  i<  propoly  ipii 
mann  capiL  But  the  word  haa  Mien]  tpaoal 
■igniflcationi.  Hancipea  wen  tliey  who  hid  at  t)w 
public  teltingt  of  the  miaon  foe  the  poniiiae  ei 
bnaing  anj  part  of  the  public  property.  (Fxtva, 
b  r.  Mumapt ;  Manffqia  dicitnr  qni  quid  a  popolo 
amit  eoDdodtra,  quia,  As. ;  Cic.  jn  Plume,  c  36, 
sd.  Wmider.)  BometimH  the  chief  of  the  Pid>lt. 
can!  gcDenlly  are  tneaul  bj  thia  tetm,  aa  they  win 
DO  donbl  the  bidden  and  gave  the  wcority,  aad 
then  they  i bared  the  nnd^taking  with  oihon  or 
anderlat  it.  (Aacon.  •■  Die.  Titt.  c  ID.)  The 
Hancipaa  would  accoidii^y  hsTe  diatiuetiTa  namea 
according  to  the  kind  of  rerenu*  which  they  took 
on  IcAie,  aa  Decnmani,  Portitotva,  PeeaariL  Saeto- 
niua  (  Vap.  1,  and  the  note  in  Bnimiaa'^  adilioo) 
wyi  that  the  bther  «(  Petco  wu  a  maBoep*  ai 
labouran  (apama)  who  want  yMily  faon  Umbria 
to  Sabinnm  to  oultiTale  ths  land  ;  that  ia,  be  hired 
(hem  from  thaii  miitera  md  paid  lo  much  fix  the 
oia  of  then)  t  ■*  i*  bow  often  done  in  bIbts  co 
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■  Thomanun  at  Sali- 


I  occur  in  the  TheodoaiaD  Coda  (14.  tit.& 
1.  s;.  [O.  L.] 

MANCIPA'TIO.    [Mancimuii.] 
MA'NCIPI  KE9.    [DoMiKiDH.] 

MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three axfrnnou 
by  which  the  Rcawna  indicated  the  MUOi  in 
which  a  free  peraon  might  be  with  rcapect  to  an- 
other, were  In  Fateatals,  In  Mann,  and  In  Hao- 
cipio  ajoi  eeae.  (Uaina,  L  4S.)  In  anutqacnce 
of  bia  Potaataa  a  bther  could  mancipate  hia  child 
to  another  pcnon,  for  m  the  old  limea  of  the  n- 
public  hia  Patria  Polealaa  waa  hardly  diatitigniahed 
from  property,  A  hoaband  had  the  aama  power 
OTer  a  wife  In  Manu,  for  ihe  wu  "filiae  loco." 
Aocordingly  a  child  In  Potstate  and  a  wife  in 
Manu  were  properly  Hea  Mancipi  i  and  they  were 
aaid  to  be  In  MoncipicL  8lil]  luch  penona,  whei 
mancipsted,  wece  Bal  eraeily  in  the  nlaticn  of 
alBTeitothe  periona  towhom  they  were  mancipated; 
but  they  occupied  a  atatua  between  frve  peraona  and 
(lavea,  which  «■•  eiprewed  by  the  wordi  Maucipii 
caoia.  Such  peraoni  ai  were  in  Mancipii  cania 
wen  not  Sui  juria  (Qaina,  i.  48— &0) ;  and  all  that 
tbey  acqaired,  waa  acqoind  for  the  peraona  to  whom 
they  were  mancipatod.  But  they  diflered  from 
abiTea  in  not  being  poaaeaied  ;  they  might  alao  bare 
an  injuiianmi  actio  (or  ill-tnatmail  fnna  thoae  who 
bad  them  In  Mancipia,  and  they  did  not  loee  the 
righta  of  Ingenui,  imt  theae  righta  were  only  aiia- 
pended.  A*  to  eontiaeta,  the  peraco  with  whom 
they  oontiacted  might  obtain  the  aale  of  auch  |vb- 
pertj  {bona)  a*  woiild  bare  been  theira,  if  they  bad 
not  been  in  mancipii  cauia  ;  an  Oaiua  ezpreaaee  it 
(it.  80).  PeraoDi  In  mancipii  latua  migbt  be 
manumitted  in  the  Bama  way  a*  alaTca,  and  tba 
limilationB  of  titt  Lex  Aeiia  Sentia  aud  Fnria  Cani- 
nia  did  not  apply  to  luch  maniuniiaiooi.    Tha  per- 
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son  who  eifocted  the  inanuiniBBion  thereby  acquired 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  waa  of  Mme  im- 
portanee  in  the  niatten  of  hereditaa  and  tatela. 
(Savigny,  System^  Ac  u  860.) 

The  strict  practice  of  Mancipatio,  aa  applied  to 
children,  had  &ilen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gains, 
and  probably  still  earlier,  and  it  had  then  become 
a  mere  legal  fonn  by  which  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  disaoWed  [Emancipatio]  ;  except  a  penon 
was  mancipated  ex  noxali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts 
by  the  son,  the  fiuher  could  mancipatehim  (em  noaah 
ocaua  nume^no  dan\  and  one  act  of  mancipatio 
was  considered  sufficient  (Gaius,  iv.  75— -78  ; 
LiT.  Tiii  28  ;  but  the  son  had  a  riffht  of  action  for 
iceorering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out 
the  amount  of  the  damage.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  L^.  CoU. 
ii  8.)  Justinian  put  aa  end  to  the  noxae  datio 
in  the  case  of  chUdren,  which  indeed  before  his 
time  had  &Uen  into  disuse.  (Inst  4.  tit.  8.  s.  7.) 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks  (i  141),  that  men 
were  not  kept  in  mandpii  cansa  (in  eo  jure)  for 
any  long  time,  the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only 
tised  (except  in  the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the 
purpose  of  emanctpation.  But  questions  of  law 
Btin  arose  out  of  this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipa- 
tiones,  which  were  necesiary  in  the  case  of  a  son, 
might  not  always  haye  been  obserred.  Accord- 
ingly a  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  had  been 
twice  mancipated,  but  born  after  the  third  manci- 
patio of  his  father,  was  still  in  the  power  of  his 
grandfiuher.  A  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  was 
in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into  his  father*s  power 
if  be  was  manumitted  after  that  mancipation ;  but 
if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the  child  became 
sui  juris.  (Gains,  i.  185.) 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa,  or  fiduciae  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tntorps,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will ; 
but  a  senatusconsuhum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Gains,  i.  1 1 5,  &&) 

Dion  Cassius  (xiriil  44)  says  that  Tiberias  Nero 
transferred  or  gave  (^49wc€)  his  wife  to  Octavianus, 
as  a  fother  would  do  ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife 
Marcin  by  the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius 
(  Plut  Cat.  Min.  c.  25)  is  a  well-known  Ttory.  If  in 
both  these  cases  the  wife  was  In  Mann,  she  must 
hftye  been  mancipated.  Mancipatio  in  such  case 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  at  any  rate,  in 
both  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
second  marriage  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
consent  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  which  would  be 
safllicient  if  the  wife  was  not  in  manu,  and  would 
require  the  form  of  mancipatio  if  she  was  in  manu. 
(Gaius,  i.  1 37.) 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated 
to  his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was 
In  mancipii  causa.  [G.  L.] 

MANCI- PI UM.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  the  lame  as  that  of  the  word  Mancipatio,  of 
which  Gains  (i  121)  says,  ''Mancipatio  dicitur 
quia  manu  res  capitur.^  The  term  Mansipium 
then  is  derived  fit)m  the  act  of  corporeal  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  ;  and  this  corpor^  apprehen- 
sion is  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing.  It  was  not  a  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  bnt  one  which  was  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  described  by  Chiius  (i.  11.9):  — 
**  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
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than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  dtizena 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (pH&ercs),  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  condition, 
who  holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales  and  hence  is 
called  Libripens.    The  purchas;.r  (qui  numoipio  at- 
cij3it\  taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says :  I  affiira  that 
this  dave  (kofmo)  is  mine  Ex  Jure  Quiritinm,  and 
he  is  purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money 
(aw)  and  brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
as  a  symbol  of  the  price  (quasi  pretU  looo),^    The 
same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by 
Ulpian  (Frtig,  xix.).    This  mode  of  transfer  ap- 
plied to  all  Res  ^lancipi  whether  free  persons  or 
slaves,  animals  or  lands.     Lands  (prfudia)  might 
be  thus  transferred,  though  the  parties  to  the 
mancipatio  m*ere  not  on  the  lands ;  bnt  all  other 
things,  which  were  objects  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
transferable  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  becanse 
corporeal  apprehension  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony.     The  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  the 
mancipatio  was  made  did  not  acquire  the  possession 
of  the  mancipatio  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  possession 
was  a  separate  act  (Gains,  iv.  181).    Gaius  calls 
Mancipatio  "imaginaria  qunedam  venditio,^  for 
though  the  law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of 
sale  consisted  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to 
the  price.     The  party  who  transfenred  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing  pursimnt  to  these  forms  was  said 
**  mancipio  dare  ;  ^   he   who  thus  acquired  the 
ownership  was  said  **  manciple  accipere.^    (Plaut. 
Trimum,  ii.  4.  18.)      The   verb  ••  mancipare  *•  is 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  **  mancipio  dare.** 
Horace  (Ep.  il  2.  159)  uses  the  phrase  ''mancipnt 
usus,^  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  licence :  he 
means  to  say  that  **  usus  ^  or  usucapion  has  the 
same  effect  as  mancipatio,  which  is  true  ;  but  usus 
only  had  its  effect  in  the  case  ef  Res  Mancipi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Mancipatio  or  In  Jure 
Cessio.      Both  Mancipatio  and   In  Jure  Cessio 
existed  before  the  Twelve  Tables  (Frag,  Vat.  50). 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  Mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.  (Cic.  de  Qf,  iii.  16,  (2e  Orxit 
189.) 

The  division  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and 
Nee  Mancipi,  had  reference  to  the  formalities  re- 
quisite to  be  obser-ed  in  the  transfer  of  owneishii). 
It  is  stated  in  the  article  Dominium,  what  thing's 
were  things  Mancipi  To  this  list  may  be  add<;d 
children  of  Roman  parents,  who  were  according  to 
the  old  law  Res  MancipL  [MANarii  Causa.] 
The  Qairitorian  ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  could 
only  be  immediately  transferred  by  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jure  Cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  mndo 
such  thmgs  In  bonis.  The  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  Res  nee  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarian  o^oier- 
ship  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  as  for  instance  Gains.  Mancipatio  could 
only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or  those 
who  had  the  Comraercium  ;  which  indeed  appears 
from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.  ((Huns,  i. 
119;  Ulp.  i^.  xix.  3.) 

The  only  woid  then  by  which  this  finrna]  tnmsfcr 
of  ownership  was  made  was  Mancipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Ueberticht, 
&.C.  p.  395.)  The  word  nexum  or  nexus  is  altto 
sometimes  used  in  the  some  sense.     Cicero  (Timj. 
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5)  defiiMS  "  AbRlienatso  ^  to  be  **  ejus  rei  qnae 
mancipi  est  ;^  and  thig  is  effect4>d  either  by  ^tr»- 
ditio  aiteri  neza  ant  in  jnre  oestio  inter  qaos  ea 
jure  eivili  fieri  poesont*'  According  to  this  defini- 
ti'ju  **  Abolienatio  "  is  of  a  Res  Mancipi,  a  claae  of 
things  determinate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is 
cither  by  **  traditio  nexn  *•  or  by  •*  in  jure  cessio.** 
These  two  modes  correspond  respectively  to  the 
**  mancipntio  "  and  **  in  jure  ci^ssio  "  of  Gaius  (ii. 
4 1 ),  and  accordingly  raancipntio  or  the  older  term 
niancipium  is  equivalent  to  **  traditio  nexu:**  in 
other  words  mancipium  was  a  nexas  or  nezum. 
Cicero  (JM  Htmup.  respant.  c  7)  uses  both  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  varions 
titles  to  property,  and  among  them  he  mentions 
the  Jos  mancipii  and  Jus  nezi.  He  may  mean 
hvn  to  speak  of  the  Jus  mnncipii  in  its  special 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  nexi  which  had  a 
wider  meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both 
words  to  express  one  thing.  (Ad  Fam.iy.  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  A  el  ins  Gallus,  everything  was  **'  nexnm^ 
^quodcunqae  per  aes  et  libnun  geritur  ;**  and  as 
mancipatio  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it  was 
coDseqnently  a  nexum.  The  form  of  mancipatio 
by  the  aes  and  libra  continued  probably  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distinction  between  Res  Man- 
cipi and  Res  Nee  Mancipi.  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2.  158),  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny 
(zxxiil  3),  is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfier. 

When  things  were  transferred  by  mancipatio 
vmder  a  contract  of  sale,  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
warranty  in  double  of  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold. 
(Paul.  S.  R.  ii.  s.  16.)  A  vendor  therefore  who 
had  a  doubtful  title  wonld  not  sell  by  mancipium, 
but  would  merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave 
the  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  thing  by  usucapion.  ( Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2.  J), 
Pertck,  iv.  3.  55.)  Accordingly  Varro  observes 
(De  Re  RhkHocij  ii.  10)  that  if  a  slave  was  not 
transferred  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  a 
stipulatio  dupli  to  be  enforced  by  the  bnyer  in  the 
case  of  eviction  ;  when  the  transfer  was  by  manci- 
pium, this  stipulation  was  not  necessary.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  called  Lex  Mancipii, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  passage  of 
Cicero  (De  Or.  L  39),  that  the  Lex  or  terms  con- 
tained the  penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (See  Pro  Murena^  c  2.) 

Astotheapplicationof  Mancipatio  to  Testament^ 

see  TXSTAMENTUM. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  manci- 
pium may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete  owner- 
ship, and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus  as  in  a  pas< 
sage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted  (iii 
985),  and  to  Fructos  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  29,  30). 
Sometimes  th-^  word  niancipium  signifies  a  slave, 
as  being  one  of  the  Res  mancipi :  this  is  pnabably 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero  {Top.  5)  and 
certainly  in  Horace  (Ep.  I  6.  39).  Sometimes 
mancipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  mancipi  ( Ulp. 
tit.  xi.  27),  unless  Rem  mancipi  is  the  right  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipation  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  code  of  Justinian,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Man- 
cipi. The  ownership  of  all  c<Hporeal  things  was 
made  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  jtista  causa. 

The  subject  of  Mancipium  and  Mancipatio  is 
discussed  by  Com.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opuaeuium 
dn  Rebu9  Mancipi  et  Neo  Mancipi;  and  Pncbta, 
Inii,  ii.  §  238.  [G.  L.J 

MANDA'TT  ACTIO,     [Manpatum.! 


MANDATtm. 

M AND A'T  UM.  It  is  a  contract  of  mandstilm 
when  one  person  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing wHhout  reward,  and  that  other  person  mider- 
takes  to  do  it :  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  tbit 
whenever  a  man  commissions  another  to  do  fome- 
thing  without  pay,  which,  if  the  thfaig  were  to  be 
done  for  pay  {nutnsn)^  woald  make  the  transaction 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  condnctto,  the  contract  oi 
mandatum  exists  ;  as  if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a 
fuUo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor 
(somaofor)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave  the 
commission  was  the  mandans  or  mandator :  he  who 
received  it,  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatimi 
might  be  either  on  the  sole  aocoant  of  the  man- 
dator, or  on  another  penonls  aooonnt,  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandator  and  another  person,  or  tua 
aocoant  of  the  mandator  and  mandatarius  or  <m  the 
account  of  the  mandatarius  and  another  poaon. 
But  there  could  be  no  roandAtom  on  the  account 
{gratia)  of  the  mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man 
were  to  advise  another  to  put  his  money  oat  to  in- 
terest, and  it  were  lost,  the  loser  would  have  no 
mandati  actio  against  his  adviser.  If  the  advice 
were  to  lend  the  money  to  Titias,  and  the  loan 
had  the  like  lesnlt,  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
was  a  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinioin  of  Sa- 
bittos  prevatiled,  that  it  was,  and  the  mandant  thos 
became  security  forTitins.  It  was  not  mandatum 
if  the  thing  was  contra  bcnos  motes,  or  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatum  was  an  9k|(al 
act  A  mandatum  might  be  general  or  special ; 
and  the  mandatarins  vras  bound  to  keep  within- 
the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The  mandator  had 
an  utUis  actio  against  sach  persons  as  the  mandata- 
rius contracted  with  ;  and  such  persolis  had  the 
like  action  against  the  mandator ;  and  a  direeta 
actio  against  the  mandatarins.  The  mandator  and 
mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  direeta  actio 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatum : 
the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might  be  lor  in- 
demnity generally  in  respect  ef  what  he  luid  dene 
bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded  his  com- 
mission, he  had  no  action  against  the  mandator; 
but  the  mandator  in  such  case  had  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-«xeca« 
tion  of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have  been 
executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled  by 
the  mandans,  or  renounced  by  the  mandatarins, 
^  dum  ad  hue  Integra  res  sit,^  that  is,  no  loss  must 
accrue  to  either  party  in  consequence  of  the  oontrect 
being  rescinded.  The  contract  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the  mandatarius 
executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death  jf  the 
mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had  his 
action  against  the  heres,  which  was  allowed  ^ntili- 
tatis  causa.**  According  to  Cicero  a  mandati  judi- 
cium was  **  non  minus  turpe  quam  furd  "  (Pro ' 
Ro$c  Amer,  c  38)  ;  which  however  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  circumstances.     [Infamia.} 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  fnm  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
the  empire  the  Mandata  Principum  were  the  ecmi- 
mands  and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  pro* 
vinces  and  others.  (See  the  letter  of  Flinios  to 
Trajanus,  and  the  empfsor's  answer,  Piin.  £p.  x. 
111,1 12.)  Frontinus  {De  Aqweduct.)  classes  the 
Mandata  Principum  with  Lex  and  SenatoscoB- 
sulta.  (See  Puchta,  InaL  i.  1 10.) 

(Gains,  iii.  155 --162,  iv.  83,  84;  Inst  3k 
tit  26  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.  1 ;  Cod.4.  tit 35  ;  yangen)w. 
Pom^e^SM,  &C.  iii.  469.)  (G.  Ul    x 
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MANDRAE.    [Latruncull] 

MANDYAS  (^iW).    [Lacuna.] 

MANES.  See  Did.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Bio- 
gnpl^  and  Mtfihoiogy, 

MANOONES.    [Snvus.] 

MA'NICA,  a  sleeve.  -Besidee  the  use  of  sleeves 
wwed  to  the  tonic,  which,  when  so  manu&ctured, 
was  called  tkmdota  or  numicata  itmioa  (Curt.  iii. 
r.  p.  12y  ed.  Znmpt),  sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  dress.  Palladins  {de  Be  Butt. 
L  43)  mentions  the  propriety  of  providing  ocreae 
mamieaegne  de  peUiUu^  i, «.  leggins  and  sleeves 
made  of  hides,  as  oseful  hoth  to  the  huntsman  and 
to  the  agricoltural  labourer.  The  Roman  gladiators 
wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of  an  appro- 
priate kind  on  the  right  arm  and  band  (Juv.  vi. 
255),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  576. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together 
even  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age  (see  Od.  xxiv. 
228,  229).  In  this  passage  the  manicae  (x«pfdcs) 
seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the  hands  to  protect 
them  from  briars  and  thorns :  and  Eustathius,  in 
hta  commentary  on  the  passage,  distinguishes  be- 
tween simple  mittens,,  such  as  our  labourers  use  in 
hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls  x^V^^^'  ^^' 
TvXMai  (p.  1960.  udL), 

Gloves  with  fingers  {digUalia^  Vairo,  de  Be  Bust, 
L  55)  were  worn  among  the  Romans  for  the  per- 
Ibnnance  of  certain  manual  operations.  Pliny  the 
yoonger  refefs  also  to  the  use  of  manicae  in  winter 
to  protect  the  hands  from  cold  {Epiat,  iii.  5). 
Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably  made 
of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  mufis :  the  Persians  also 
wore  gloves  in  winter  (8a«Tv\40pa5,  Xen.  Cyrop, 
viii  3.  §  ]  7).  In  an  enumeration  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  we  observe  **the  glove**  (Synes. 
EpkL  58) ;  but  its  construction  or  material  is  not 
described* 

Haadcttfis  were  called  manieas,  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
439,  Aem.  il  146  ;  Pkut  Jnn.  ii.  2.  38,  Capt 
iii  5.  1,  MoeL  v.  1.  17  ;  Non.  Maroellus,  m,v. 
Afameae.)  [J.  Y.] 

MANFPULUS;  MANIPULA'RES ;  MA- 
NIPULA'RII.    [ExKRciTus,  p.  500,  b.] 

MA'NSIO  {<rTaBn6s\  a  post-station  at  the  end 
of  a  day*s  journey.  The  great  roads,  which  were 
coDStmcted  first  by  the  kings  of  Persia  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
correspondUng  to  the  length  of  a  day^s  journey,  with 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  khans 
or  caravanseras  which  are  still  fonnd  in  the  East. 
There  were  III  such  stations  on  the  road  from 
Sardea  to  Susa  (Herod,  v.  62,  53,  vi.  118),  their 
average  distance  from  one  another  being  something 
less  than  20  English  mQes.  The  khan,  erected  at 
the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  is 
called  by  Herodotus  Kordkutris  and  Karayofy^. 
To  stop  for  the  night  was  icaraX^ciy.  (Xen.  Jnab. 
18;  Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  32.)  As  the  ancient  roads 
made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Heeren,  Ideen^  vol.  i.  pt  il 
pp.  193—203, 713 — 720),  so  also  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a  square 
building,  enclosing  a  laige  open  court,  surrounded 
by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering  into 
plain  mifiurnished  apartment^,  and  having  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied  by 
nnintemipted  custom  from  the  Persic  KaroA^is, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
ttmiea  or  of  caravans,  they  have  always  served  to 
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afford  a  shelter  during  the  n%ht  both  to  mail  and 
beast 

The  Latin  term  nuuuio  is  derived  from  mmme^ 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  maosiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
caetroy  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  makbg  earthen  entrenchments.  In 
process  of  time  they  included,  not  only  barracks 
and  magasines  of  provisions  (korrea)  for  the  troops, 
but  commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
himself^  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  ihem. 
At  those  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
for  conveying  government  despatches.  [Cisivm  ; 
EsssDUM.]  The  maneio  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  officer  called  numeumarku. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each 
day*s  journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  militaiy 
ways  others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  weie 
used  merely  to  change  hones  or  to  take  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  mniationee  (&AAa7a2)» . 
There  were  four  <«  five  mutationes  to  one  maasio* . 
The  Itinerarinm  a  Burdigala  Hieruealem  m^im^ 
which  is  a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  el 
Constantine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from 
Bonrdeaux    to   Jerusalem  with    the  intervening 
mvtatiome^  and  other  mors  considerable  places* 
which  are  called  either  ctmtetes,  out,  or  easieUa. 
The  number  of  leagues  (lengae)  or  of  miles  between 
one  place  and  another  is  also  set  down.      [J.  Y.] 
'    MANTE'LE  (xctp^fuucrpoi^,  x'<pc<^AMyc«if),  a 
napkin.    The  circumstance,  that  forics  were  not 
invented  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use 
of  nimkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  (Xen.  Qfrop. 
L  3.  §  51)  ;  also  when  the  meal  was  finished,  and 
even  before  it  commenced,  an  apparatus  was  cai^ 
ried  round  for  washing  the  hands.     A  basin,  called 
in  Latin  malluvium  (Festns,  s.  e.)*  "-"^  ^^  Greek 
X^pi't^j  X^pptSoVy  or  x*V<^*'*'''Tpoi',  was  held  under 
the  hands  to  receive  the  water,  which  was  poured 
upon  them  out  of  a  ewer  {ureeolue).     Thus  Honseff 
describes  the  practice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  travell  r,  it  continues  unchanged 
in  the  countries  to  which  his  description  referred. 
(Fellow*s  Journal,  1838,  p.  153.)     The  boy  or 
slave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  held  the 
;  napkin  or  towel  for  wiping  the  hands  dry.     The 
word   mappoy  said  to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin 
(Quintil.  i.  5.  §  57),  denoted  a  smaller  kind  of 
napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests  car- 
ried with  them  to  table.     (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  81,  ii. 
8.  63.)    The  mantele,  as  it  was  larger  than  the 
mappOy  was  sometimes  used    as    a   table-doth. 
(Martial,  xiL  29,  xiv.  138.) 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (^/uoMv^,  Athen. 
ix.  79).  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 
linen  {iierpififucra  Xafiirpii  oriySoKv^,  Philozenus, 
ap.  Aihen.  ix.  77).  Sometimes  they  were  woollen 
with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (Jonaie  mantdia  viUis, 
Virg.  Oeorg,  iv.  377,  Aen.  L  702).  Those  made 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rare.  The  Ronuuis 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  used  linen  napkins 
embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold  (Lam^Hrid. 
HeHogab,  27,  Al  Sewnts,  37, 40),  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informs  us  that  this  luxury  still 
continues  in  the  East  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  women  as  a  head-dress,  in  which  case  they 
were  of  fine  materials  and  gay  colours.  (Atheu.  ix 
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7d.)  Tbeae  were  no  doubt  {)ut  oa  in  a  Tariety  of 
el^ant  waja,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  femalet  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Aiia 
Minor,  at  the  present  day. 

MANTIKE  (uorrfici)     [Divinatio.] 

MANU'BIAE.     [Spolia.] 

MANUM,   CONVENTIO   IN.       [Matri- 

IfONIUM.] 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaTes 
and  perwns  In  Mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effecting  a  Juita  et 
Legitima  Maaiinusflio,  namely,  Vindicta,  Census, 
and  Testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by 
iiaius  and  Ulpian  {Frag,  l )  as  existing  in  their 
time.  (Compare  Cic.  Top,  2,  and  Plautus,  Ou.  ii. 
fi.  68.)  Of  these  the  Manumissio  by  Vindicta  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  was  once  the  only 
mode  of  manumission.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  in  use  at  an  early  period  (ii.  5\  and  indeed  he 
states  that  some  persons  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  event  there  related,  and  derive  its 
name  from  Vindicius ;  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of 
the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Manumissio  by  the  Vin- 
dicta was  as  follows: — The  master  brought  his 
slave  before  the  mngistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds 
{cau9a)  of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor 
of  the  magistratus  laid  a  rod  (featuoa)  on  the  head 
of  the  slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex 
.lure  Quiritium,  that  is,  **  vindicavit  in  libcrtatem.^ 
The  roaster  in  the  meantime  held  the  slave,  and 
after  he  had  pronounced  the  words  *'hnnc  ho- 
niinem  liberum  volo,**  he  turned  him  round  (mo- 
%naUo  turbinig  emt  Marcus  Dama^  Persius,  SaL  ▼. 
78)  and  let  him  go  {tmitU  e  isuma,  or  miiU  mcmu^ 
Piaut.  CapL  ii.  3.  48),  whence  the  general  name  of 
the  act  of  manumission.  The  magistratus  then 
declared  him  to  be  free,  in  reference  to  which 
Cicero  {ad  AU,  vii.  2)  seems  to  use  the  word 
^addicere.^    The  word  Vindicta  itself  which  is 

?roperly  the  res  vindicata^  is  used  for  festuca  by 
lorace  {Sa4.  ii.  7.  76).     Plautus  {MiL  Ghr.  iv.  1. 
1 5)  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  Manu- 
missio  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  In  jure 
%indicationea  (Gains,  iv.  16)  ;  and  that  the  lictor 
in  the  case  of  manumission  represented  the  opposite 
claimant  in  the  vindicatio.  (Unterholzncr,  Von 
dm  formtn  dir  MoMumiuio  per  Vindktam  und 
EnumeijHitio^  ZeUaekri/iy  vol.  ii.  p.  139.) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  Vindicta  see 

VlNDlClAB  and  VZNDICATia 

The  Manumissio  by  the  Census  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Ulpian :  **  Slaves  were  formerly 
manumitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census 
(Uutrali  eensu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census 
(some  read  nomem  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding 
of  their  masters.**  Persons  In  mancipio  might  also 
obtain  their  manumission  in  this  way.  (Gains,  i. 
140.)  The  slave  must  of  course  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient Peculium,  or  the  master  must  have  given  him 
IMToperty. 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  at  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modem 
writen  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manu- 
roitision  by  Vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not 
civitas  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may 
easily  be  allowed  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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civitas  could  only  be  conferred  by  the  ioverei|Ri 
power,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  effK- 
tual  manumission  except  by  the  same  power.  But 
the  form  of  the  Vindicta  itself  suppoies,  not  that 
the  person  manumitted  was  a  slave,  but  that  he 
was  a  free  person,  against  whoae  freedom  his 
masttf  made  a  claim.  The  proceeding  before  the 
magistratus  was  in  form  an  assertion  of  the  slaved 
freedom  {tnatm  anertn  Ub&raU  cewuo.  Plant  Poem, 
iv.  2.  83;,  dt&),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  so  as  a  free  man.  The 
pinceedinff  then  rrscmbles  the  In  Jure  Ceasao, 
and  was  m  foct  a  fictitious  suit  in  which  freedom 
{Itbertat)  was  the  matter  in  issa&  It  followed  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  nagia- 
tiatiis  pronounced  in  frtvonr  of  freedom  Ex  jnre 
Quiritium,  there  could  be  no  diipate  about  the 
Civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Coiiaa  the  slave  waa  regis- 
tered as  a  citiien  with  hii  niaster*fe  oonsoil  The 
assumption  that  the  Vindicta  must  have  originallv 
preceded  the  Census,  for  which  there  ia  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave, 
with  his  master^  consent,  as  a  citiscn.  A  ^neition 
might  arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  cenaor^fe  roll, 
or  not  until  the  luttmm  was  celebrated  (Cic  de  Or, 
L  40) ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  his  acquisitions  were  only  his  own  from  the 
time  when  he  became  a  firee  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  free- 
dom which  was  given  by  will  {teeiammtum).  Free- 
dom {Ubertoi)  might  be  given  eithor  «{irMto,  that 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  fidcicommissum.  The 
slave  who  was  made  free  directo,  was  called  oreinnt 
libertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.  Fn^.)^  for  the 
same  reason  perhaps  that  certain  senators  were 
called  Orcinu  (Sueton.  Ocftie.  35.)  He  who  re- 
ceived his  libertas  by  way  of  fideioommissmm,  wai 
not  the  libertus  of  the  testator,  but  of  the  person 
who  was  requested  to  manumit  him  (mamnKtsaDr) : 
if  the  heres,  who  was  requested  to  manumit,  re- 
fused, he  might  be  compelled  to  manumit  on  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  proper  authority.  Liber- 
tas might  be  given  by  fideicommissum  to  a  slave  ol 
the  testator,  of  his  hares,  or  of  his  legatee,  and  also 
to  the  slave  of  any  other  person  {eriraneme}.  In 
case  of  libertas  being  thus  given  to  the  slave  of 
any  other  person,  the  gift  of  libertas  was  extin- 
guished, if  the  owner  would  not  sell  the  slave  at  a 
iiiir  price.  A  slave  who  was  made  conditionally 
free  by  testament,  was  called  Statu  liber,  and  he 
was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until  the  condition  was 
fulfilled.  If  a  Statu  liber  was  sold  by  the  heres, 
or  if  the  ownership  of  him  ^"as  acquired  by  usu- 
capion, he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the  condition:  this 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free  and  heres  by 
the  testator^  will,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  he 
became  boUi  firee  and  herca,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not  (Gains,  ii.  153;  Ulp.  Frag,  xxii  II.) 
[Hkrbr.] 

A  manumission  by  adoption  is  spoken  of,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it  (Gell.  v.  19 ;  Inst  1.  tit  1 1. 
S.12.) 

The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictiona  on 
manumission  [Lnx  Aklia  Sbntia],  particulariy  aa 
to  slaves  under  thirty  years  of  agp.  The  onvmony 
of  manumitting  slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had 
become  very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gains  (i.  ^) :  it 
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tr,-ffht  be  in  tbe  public  rbad  (m  trcmsitu),  as  when 
i}ie  praetOT  or  proconsal  was  going  to  the  bath  or 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  the  place  which  detennined 
the  Talidi^  of  gach  an  ac^  but  it  was  the  cir- 
oomstance  of  its  being  done  before  a  competent 
authority. 

The  Lex  Furia  or  Fosia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to 
the  nunber  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by 
will.  The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third, 
one  iburth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that 
the  testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
the  lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases 
where  a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner 
of  one  slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by 
this  lex.  It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom 
freedom  was  given,  should  be  named.  This  lex 
only  applied  to  manumission  by  testament  It 
was  passed  about  a.  d.  7,  and  several  senatusoon- 
sulta  were  made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.  (Sueton. 
Odac  40  ;  Gains,  i.  42 — 46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.  (Cod.  5.  tit  8.  De  lege  Fue. 
Can,  toUemia.) 

A  form  of  manumission  **  inter  amicos  **  is  al- 
luded to  by  Gaius.  This  was  in  fact  no  legal 
manumission,  but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the 
master*8  wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be 
done  by  inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a 
letter,  or  in  any  oth»  less  formal  way.  It  is 
stated  that  originally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  could 
be  recalled,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
it  was  not  legal  freedom  ;  but  ultimately  the  prae- 
tor took  persons  who  had  been  made  free  in  this 
manner  under  his  protection,  and  the  Lex  Junia 
Norbona  gave  thom  the  status  called  TAtinitM, 
[Lxz  Junia  Norbana  ;  Latinl] 

A  Manumissio  sacromm  causa  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the 
words  Sacrorum  causa  point  rathor  to  the  grounds 
of  the  manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual 
form.  (Pestus,  e.v.  Mcsnumitii,  Puri;  Savigny, 
jSeitechri/l,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu> 
mission  that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  Qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  In  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by 
manumission.  A  woman  in  lutein,  and  a  pupillus 
or  pupilla  could  not  manumit  If  several  persons 
were  joint  owners  (soctt)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them 
mannroitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have 
eflfected  complete  manumission,  if  the  slave  had 
been  the  sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such 
manumissor  lost  his  share  in  the  slave  which  ac- 
crued to  the  other  joint  owner  or  joint  owners. 
JiMtinian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willing  to  manumit  a  slave,  the  others  might  be 
compelled  to  manumit  on  receiving  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  their  shares.  If  one  person  had  the 
ususfroctus  and  another  the  property  of  a  slave, 
and  the  slave  was  manumitted  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  he  did  not  become  free  till  the  usus- 
froctus bad  expired :  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
bad  no  legal  owner  (dominue). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  Patronus  and  Libertus  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  mannraitted.  [Libxrtus.]  When  manu- 
mitted by  a  citizen,  the  Libertus  took  the  praeno 
men  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  manumissor,  and 
became  in  a  sense  a  member  of  the  Gens  of  his 
patron.     To  these  two  names  he  added  some  other 
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I  name  as  a  cognomen,  either  some  name  by  which 
he  was  previously  known,  or  some  name  assumed 
on  the  occasion  :  thus  we  find  the  names  L.  Corne- 
lius Chrysogonns,  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Terentins 
Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manumitted 
by  the  state  as  a  Servus  publicus,  he  received  the 
ci vitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or  he 
took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  dave  also  assumed  the  toga  or 
dress  of  a  Roman  eitiaen,  shaved  his  head  and  put 
on  a  pUeue:  this  last  cirenmstance  explains  the 
expression  **  servos  ad  pileum  vocare  **  (Liv.  xxiv. 
32),  which  means  to  invite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  disturbance  by  promising  them  liberty. 
The  relation  between  a  Patroniis  and  Libertus  is 
stated  under  Patronus. 

At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance 
than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  He  states 
that  idl  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became 
complete  Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the 
plebeians,  for  instance,  before  their  masters  ob- 
tamed  the  honores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  those  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
masters  had  not  then  the  complete  civitas.  The 
a'ant  of  ingenuitas  also  affected  their  status  ;  but 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Ingrnui.] 

According  to  Dionysius  (iv.  22),  Servius  Tullius 
placed  the  libertini  in  the  four  Urbanae  Tribus. 
In  B.  c.  811,  the  censr>r  Appius  Claudius  gave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  the  tribi^  (Plut  PoplieoL  7  ; 
Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Died.  xx.  36.)  In  the  year  b.  c.  804, 
they  were  again  placed  in  the  four  tribus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  46)  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  libertini  did 
not  keep  to  their  tribus,  for  in  B.  a  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  the  four  urbanae  tribus.  (Ijiv.  £pii. 
XX.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  1 69,  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus 
urbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  15  ;  compare 
Dionys.  iv.  22X  or  as  Cicero  (tie  Or.  i  9)  expresses 
it,  the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii 
transferred  the  libortini  (nutu  aiqve  verito)  into  the 
tribus  urbanae.  Subsequently  by  a  law  of  Aemilius 
Scanrus,  about  b.  a  1 1 6,  they  were  restored  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  and  this  remained  their  condition 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  various  attempt* 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suffrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  b.  c.  68,  to 
give  the  libertini  votes  in  all  Uie  tribes,  see  Dion 
Cassins  (xxxvi.  25),  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  the  libertini  in  the  tribtts^ 
see  Becker,  HandXmeh  der  Rom.  AUerthumer, 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  Lex 
Monlia,  B.  c.  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vioesi- 
ma.    (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxviL  10  ;  Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  16.) 

As  to  Manumissio,  see  Becker,  HamUmek  der 
JR'om.  AlterthUmer^  2te  Th.  Iste  Abth. ;  Dig.  40. 
tit  1 .  De  Mamameeiombme.)  [G.  L.] 

MANUS.    [Ars  Manuarium] 

MANUS  FERREA.     [Harpaoo.] 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi 
or  forms  of  the  Legis  Actio  according  to  Gaius  (iv. 
12).  It  was  in  effect  in  some  cases  a  kind  of 
execution.  The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  plaintifif  (cKtor)  laid 
hold  of  the  defendant,  using  the  formal  words 
**  Quod  tn  mihi  judicatus  sive  damnatns  es  sestcr- 
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tivm  X  mflia  quae  dolo  malo  non  lolvisti  ob  eam 
cem  ego  tibi  sestertium  z  milia  jiidicati  mftniu 
injicio.**    The  defeDdant  who  had  been  condemned 
la  a  oeitaiD  lum,  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  to 
ipake  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was  liable 
to  the  manus  injectio.     The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  maJce  any  resistance,  and   his  only 
mode  of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  per- 
son {vmdea)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  {pro 
eo  l€ffe  offen).     If  he  found  no  vindez,  the  plaintiff 
might  carry  the  defendant  to  his  house  and  keep 
him  in  confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which 
time  hit  name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were 
proclaimed  at  three  successive  nnndinae.     If  no 
one  paid  the  debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to 
deatn  or  sold.     (OelL  xx.  1.)    According  to  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  be 
brought  before  the  Praetor  (m  jiu)y  which  of  course 
means  that  he  must  be  seized   first:   if  when 
brought  before  the  piaetor,  he  did  not  pay  the 
money  (m  judicatum  §oMt)  or  find  a  vindez,  he 
might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparently 
without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.     The  Lez 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
Dot  repaid  m  six  monthsi     The  Lex   Ftiria  de 
Sponsu  allowed  it  against  him  who  had  ezacted 
from  a  sponsor  more  than   his   just  proportion 
{mrUt8pan\    These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
manus  injectio  pro  jndicato,  because  in  these  cases 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim 
of  a  res  judicata.     Other  leges  granted  the  manus 
ii^cctio  pnra,  that  is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  Lez 
I^iria  Testaroentaria   and   the   Marcia  adversus 
f  'ueratores.   But  in  these  cases  the  defendant  might 
withdmw  himself  from  the  manus  injectio  {wanum 
affd  depdlen\  and  defend  his  cause  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only  relieve  himself  from  this 
seizure,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  means.     Accordingly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  old  law,  it  was  in  these  cases  an 
execution  if  the  defendant  chose  to  let  it  be  so ; 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  serving  him 
with  process  to  appear  before  the  Praetor.     A  lex, 
the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in  Oaius,  allowed 
the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own  cause  except 
in  tne  case  of  a  **judicatus,^*  and   ^  is  pro  quo 
depensum  est  ;**  and  consequently  in  the  two  latter 
cases  even  after  the  passiing  of  this  lez,  a  man  was 
bound  to  find  a  vindez.   This  continued  the  practice 
so  long  as   the   Lcgis    Actioncs   were   in   use  ; 
*•  whence,"  says  Gaius  (iv.  25),  **  in  our  time  a 
man  '  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  ngitur  *  is  com- 
pelled to  give  security  'judicatum  solvi.'"     From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  vindez  in  the  old 
time  was  liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  de- 
fence to  the  pkintiff^s  claim  ;  for  as  the  vindez 
eoufd  ^  lege  agere,**  though  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  must  assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
himself.     The  subject  of  the  manus  injectio  is 
disciiRScd  by  Puchta,  InsL  \l  %  160,  162,  175),  iil 
§  269.  [G.  L.] 

MAPPA.      rMANTBLB.] 

MARIS  (Mp'^  fi^S  HesycK  iiipi(rrov\  a 
Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  according  to 
PoUuz  (x.  184)  and  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  viii.  9), 
contained  6  cotylac,  or  nearly  3  pints.     Polynenus 
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(iv.  8.  §  32)  mentions  a  much  \u^  measure  of 
the  same  name,  containing  10  oongii,  or  nearl}*  8 
gallons.  [P.  S.] 

MARSUTIUM  {fiopff^top^  fiaXdn-w),  a 
purse.  (Non.  Marcellus,  s.  v. ;  Varro,  de  Re  Jfust. 
ui.  17  ;  PUut  Men.  ii.  ].  29,  il  3.  38,  35,  v.  7. 
47,  Poen.  iii.  5.  87,  RtuL  v.  2. 26  ;  Xen.  Qmvir, 
iv.  2.) 

The  purse  used  by  the  an- 
cients was  commonly  a  small 
leathern  bag,  and  was  often 
clos  -d  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  {tr^inrcurra  /So- 
AiKTio,  Plat  Cofmiv.  p.  404,ed. 
Bekker).  Mercury  is  com- 
monly represented  holding  one 
in  his  band,  of  which  the  an* 
nezed  woodcut  from  an  intag- 
lio in  the  Stotch  collection  at 
Berlin,  presents  an  ezample.  [J.  T.] 

MA'RTIA  LE'GIO.   [Ex«JlCITU^  p.  492,b.] 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.    [Flambn.] 
MARTIAXES  LUDI.    [Lum  MARTiALse  ] 
MARTYOIIA  {/mpT6fMa\  signifies  strictly  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though 
the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of 
testimony.     We  shall  here  ezplain —  I,  what  per- 
sons were  competent  to  be  it  itnessea  at  Athens ; 
2,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  8,  in 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what 
was  the  punishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capocity  of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  ezample  in  the  omtors  where  a  woman^  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  nnless 
upon  ezamination  by  torture  {fiAarayos).  There 
appears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  mle, 
viz.,  that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  fi^ee- 
man  in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder  (Antiph.  de 
Morte  Her.  728),  though  Platncr  {Att.  Proc  p. 
215)  thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  infor- 
mation. The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  belonging  to  his  of^nent  chal- 
lenged him  to  give  up  the  slave  to  be  eimminrd 
{iirfru  rhy  HovKov).  The  challenge  was  called 
irp<JicAij<rif.  The  oi^-ner,  if  he  rave  him  up,  was 
said  ^icSoDvoi  or  TapaHovmi.  But  he  was  not 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  geneml  pmctice  was  to 
rofuse  to  give  up  slaves,  which  perhaps  arose  from 
humanity,  thouph  the  opponent  always  ascribed  it 
to  a  fear  lest  tnc  truth  should  be  elicited.  The 
omtors  affcctod  to  consider  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
wrung  from  them  by  torture,  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  that  of  freemen  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  they  always  use  this  argument  when  the 
slave  had  not  been  examined.  (Demoeth.  e.  Aphb. 
848,  c  Onet.  874  ;  Undtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Did- 
tden^  p.  44,  &c.) 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  {^tfite- 
fjjvoi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more 
than  as  jurors  or  plaintifls)  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
for  they  had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  pri 
vileges.  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  1353;  Wachsmuth, 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  244.)  But  there  was  no  objection 
to  alien  freemen.  (Demosth.  c  Laer.  927,  929 ; 
Aeschin.  de  Fide.  Jjeg,  49,  ed.  Steph.)  We  learn 
from  Harpocration  (».  v.  Atafiaprvpla)  that  in  ac- 
tions agamst  fre.  men  for  neglect  of  duty  to  theif 
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pRtroiu  (kiroffraalov  H'ikou)  foreignera  were  not  al- 
liiwed  to  put  in  an  affidavit,  that  the  action  was 
ii(»t  maintainable  (/u^  *taay<&ytfioy  cTycu).  But  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception,  for  such 
affidavits  gave  an  undue  advantag^  to  the  party 
for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 

?^Iied  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
be  law  declared  roiiv  iurriBiKoty  iirca^ayKts  ttvai 
iaroKpiroff^at  AAA'^Aois  t^  ipurt&fjLtyov^  fxofnvpuy 
8c  fii.  (Demosh.  o.  Stqi>k.  1131.)  That  the  friends 
of  the  party,  who  pleaded  for  him  (called  trvtrfiyo- 
pui),  were  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  ap- 
|iears  from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  pro  Euphil.^  and 
also  from  Aeschines,  who,  on  his  trial  for  miscon- 
duct in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  assist  him 
both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.  (De  Fal$,  Leg, 
pp.  51,  63,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the 
duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (ex- 
cept the  parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from 
this  obligation*  The  passages  which  Platner  {AU. 
Proc.  p.  217)  and  Schomann  {Att.  Proc.  p.  671) 
cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party  were 
reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him ;  whereas  the 
fiict  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes  (ou  Apkob,  849, 
«60,  855). 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness, summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose, 
llie  summons  was  called  irp6aKX'tia'ii,  (Demosth. 
e.  T\moth,  1194.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
attend  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  called  91x71  Kfixoyuaprrvplov.  Whether  he 
promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  vi'as 
liable  to  an  action  (Stmi  fiX^s).  This  is  the 
probable  distinction  between  these  forms  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt  (Meier 
and  Schomann,  AtL  Proc.  p.  387  ;  Platner,  Att, 
Proe.  p.  221.) 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  required 
at  the  iufducpiffts,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magiBtrate  {iiytfiinf 
9iiuurrripiov).  ,  The  party  in  whose  fiivour  he  ap- 
peared, generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home 
upon  a  whitened  board  or  tablet  {K€X*vk»h4vov 
ypafifua-uov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
magistrate^  office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  de- 
ptised  thereto,  put  into  the  box  (^x*^0  ">  which 
all  the  documents  in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If 
the  deposition  were  not  prepared  beforehand,  as 
most  ^ways  have  been  the  case  when  the  party 
was  not  exactly  aware  what  evidence  would  be 
given,  or  when  any  thing  took  place  before  the 
magistrate  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  for  in- 
stance a  challenge,  ur  question  and  answer  by  the 
porties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was  usual  to  write  down 
the  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet.  The  difference 
between  these  methods  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
tween writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could  easily  be  rubbed 
out  and  written  over  again  if  necessary.  (Demosth. 
A  Stepk,  1132.)  If  Uie  witness  did  not  attend, 
his  evidence  was  nevertheless  put  into  the  box, 
that  is»  such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him 
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to  giye,  or  thought  he  might  give,  at  the  triaL  For 
all  testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writ-' 
ing,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  abouC 
the  terras,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subter- 
fuge for  himself  when  convicted  6f  falsehood. 
(Demosth.  c.  Steph.  1115,  1130.)  The  Aydxpiffa 
might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none  could 
be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
the  day  of  trial.  (Demosth.  e.  Aphob.  836,  c.  Boeoi, 
de  Nom.  999,  e,  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  1143,  e.  Omom, 
1265.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  Demosthenes  (e.  Lacr, 
927) :  —  **  Archenomides  son  of  Archedamas  of 
Anagyms  testifies,  that  articles  of  agreement  were 
deposited  with  him  by  Androcles  of  Sphettus, 
Nausicrates  of  Caxystus,  Artemon  and  ApoUodorus 
both  of  Phaselus,  and  that  the  agreement  is  still  in 
his  hands. ^*  Here  we  must  observe  that  when- 
ever a  document  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  a 
challenge,  or  an  answer  given  by  either  party  ^ 
the  ^<uc/M(rts,  it  was  certified  by  a  witness,  whose 
deposition  was  at  the  same  time  produced  and 
read.  (Demosth.  pro  Phovm,  946,  949,  957,  a 
Phaenipp.  1046,  e.  Steph,  1120.) 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before 
the  magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The 
only  exception  was,  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the 
country,  in  which  case  a  commission  miffht  be  sent 
to  examine  him.  [Ecmartyria.]  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  KA.«i|/v8pa  being  stopped  for  that  pu^se, 
(Isaeus,  de  Pvrr,  her,  39,  ed.  Steph. ;  DemosUL  «. 
EvbuL  1305.)  The  witness  was  called  by  aii 
officer  of  the  court,  and  mounted  on  the  raised 
platform  (/9i}/Aa)  of  the  speaker,  while  his  deposi- 
tion was  read  over  to  him  by  the  deik  ;  he  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,  or 
bowing  his  head  in  silence.  (Lys.  de  Eratos.  Marl, 
94,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aesch.  deFaU,  Leg.  49,  ed  Steph.; 
Demosth..  e.  Mid.  560,  e.  Phorm.  913,  &  SUph, 
1109.  e,  Eubul,  1305.)  In  the  editions  that  we 
have  of  the  orators  we 'see  sometimes  Maprvpia 
written  fwhen  evidence  is  ]»odaced)  and  some- 
times MofTvpts,  The  student  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes  the 
deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  witnesses 
themselves  were  present  The  old  editors  merely 
followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who  said' 
**  call  the  witnesses,**  or  **  mount  up  witnesses,^  or 
**  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence  **  or  some-, 
thing  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expression 
according  to  their  fimcy.  (See  Lys.  pro  McmtWL 
147,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Isaeus,  tie  Pyrr,  her,  45,  ed* 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  c  CaUipp.  1236,  e.  Neaer, 
135Z) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
either  to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
(jiaprvptTtf  ^  iloftviftof).  One  or  the  other  he 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refused,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  commanded 
irAirrc^if  or  iKKkftrtv^iv  a^r^v,  t.  e,  to  give  him 
notice  that  he  was  in  contempt  and  had  incarrn) 
the  fine.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphclb.  850,  c.  A>aer.  L^/S", 
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&  Th9oer.  1324  ;  Aesch.  c  Timarek  10,  ed.  StepK; 
laaeiu,  d§  Astjfph.  her,  76,  ed.  Steph.,  e.  Leoor, 
150,  ed.  Steph. ;  Meier  and  Schomaxu^  AU,  Prvo. 
p.  672  i  Platn.  AU.  Proe.  p^  219.) 

An  oath  was  uraally  taken  bj  the  witnen  at 
the  &ydicpuri$,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altai  (irp^t  rh¥  fitafthv  i^mpKia^),  If 
ne  had  not  attended  at  the  ittdicpurif^  he  might  be 
•worn  afterwards  in  court ;  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (^{cfiftoo-c). 
In  the  passase  just  dted  from  Lycnrgus,  the  ex> 
pressimi  Axsrovrar  t&  Icpd  means  nothing  more 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and 
has  no  reference  to  victims.  (Valckenaer,  OpU9c 
PkiloL  vol  I  pp.  37—39.)  Whether  the  witness 
was  always  bound  to  take  an  oath,  is  a  doubtful 

r>int.  (See  Demosth.  a  Coron.  1265,  c  SUph. 
1 19,  0,  Ettbtd.  1305  ;  Aesch.  de  Faia.  Leg,  49, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Schumann,  Att,  Proe,  p.  675.) 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  tf6fUfJLOs 
Spicos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath 
taken  by  one  of  the  partiea,  or  by  some  friend  or 
other  person  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide 
the  cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 
was  taken  by  the  consmt  of  the  adrersary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (Kara  rw 
woiSmkX  o'  ^y  perfect  or  fuH-grown  victims  (ira0* 
UpSw  TcAciwy),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself 
or  his  fiunily  («ccr'  i^«»\nias\  and  sometimes  was 
accompanied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing 
through  fire  (3t^  rev  wup6s).  The  mother,  or 
other  female  relati(m  of  the  party  (who  could  not 
be  a  witness)  was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath. 
(Demosth.  o.  Apkob,  852,  c  BoeoL  de  DoU^  1011, 
c.  TimoOi.  1203,  e.  CoUipp.  1240,  e,  Comm.  1269, 
0.  Neaer,  1365 ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii  pt.  L  p.  335 ; 
Uudtwalcker,  pp.  52 — 57.) 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  de> 
cree  of  the  people  or  the  senate  ;  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mutilated  Hermes  busts  (Thirlwall, 
HieL  o/Qreeoe^  c.  25.  p.  393) ;  and  they  were  less 
scmpalous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  but 
(as  a  genend  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
not  be  tortured  in  courOi  of  justice,  and  even  an 
emancipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (ov3*  8<rioy)  to  give  up  for  such 
a  purpose.  (Demosth.  &  Apkob,  856,  «.  7\moik, 
1200  ;  Meier,  AU,  Proe,  p.  684.) 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence  see  EcJf  ar> 
ttria:  and  with  reapect  to  the  affidavit  called 
ttafiafnvploj  see  Hbrbs,  p.  597,  a. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitmtors.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
over,  will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrate  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  iufduepuris  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hucaffral  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ix""^^  open 
nntU  the  hut  day  (^Kvpiay  iujjpaif),  (See  Demosth. 
cMid,  541,  e.  Timoth,  1199 ;  Meier  and  Scb5- 
mann,  AU,  Proc  p.  676.) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  folse  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (3iiici7  ij/evSo/iafrruptwv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation.    The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
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hrioKn^iS^  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  #ri<rfr4«T«4r- 
0CU  T^  fuifTvplq,  or  r^  ftdprvpi  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr, 
her.  39,  de  Dieaeog.  her.  52,  ed.  Steoh. ;  Demosth. 
0.  Aphob,  846,  856  ;  Harpocr.  «.  e.  Err^erK^^aro), 
This  cause  was  probably  tried  before  the  same  pre* 
siding  magistrate  as  the  one  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier,  AU.  Proo.  p.  45.)  The  form 
of  the  plaintifT^s  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's  plea 
in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (c  Siipk. 
1115).  From  the  same  passage  we  also  leam  thai 
the  action  for  folse  testimony  was  a  rifiifrhs  Ay^, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the 
bill ;  and  from  Demosthenes  (a  Apkob,  849,  859), 
it  app^tfs  that  the  dicasta  had  power  not  only 
to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff^  but  also  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  irtfjda  by  a  rrpwrrliituffis,  (See  alao 
Isaeus,  de  Dieaeog,  her.  52.)  A  witness  who  had 
been  a  third  time  convicted  of  giving  £Eilse  testi- 
mony was  ipeo  jure  disfranchised.  (Meier,  AtU 
Prop,  p.  383.)  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in 
the  cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his 
evidence  was  true  or  &lse ;  but  another  question 
commonly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidenee  was 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause.  (De* 
mosth.  e.  Euery^  el  Meet.  1139,  1161,  e.  Apk^K 
853—856,  c.  Steph,  1117;  Platner.  AU.  Proe. 
vol.  i.  p.  400,  &;c) 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  folse  evidence  agwnst 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  snch  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  aa 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  actiim, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypa^^ 
or  perhaps  by  an  elcayy*^  or  irpo€o\i,  (Andoc 
de  Myst,  4  ;  PUtner,  AU.  Proc  p.  411  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proc  p.  382.) 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub> 
omed  him  to  give  fiilse  evidence,  called  iiKfi 
icairorcxyt«»y.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoth.  1201,  ci^aer^. 
et  Mnee,  1139.)  And  it  is  not  improbi^le  that  a 
similar  action  might  be  brought  against  a  person, 
who  had  procured  folse  evidence  to  be  given  of  a 
defendant  having  been  summoned,  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  witness  in  a  ypsup^  ^tv^ouXtfrwa, 
(Meier,  Att,  Proc  p.  759.) 

It  appears  that  in  certain  cases  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  revenal  of  the 
judgment  (3iici|  i^d3iico$),  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  fislse  testimony. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted  iaaf 
oK^  ris  rmv  ^cu6o/U(f>rvpM«r,  iriXMf  ^  ipx^* 
cZyoi  ir«pl  alnitp  rhs  \4ilus,  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn, 
her,  88,  ed.  Steph.,  de  Dieaeog.  her.  50,  51.)  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  focility 
afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
causes  by  affidavits,  and  also  because  no  mtmey 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an 
inheritance.  The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the 
law  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Siinr 
^tv9<^AapTvpi&p  or  in  a  ypaup^  ^tvias.  In  the  last 
case  the  convicted  povon,  who  proceeded  against 
the  witness,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison 
until  the  determination  of  his  suit.  (Demosth. 
c.  lUmocr.  741.)  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  be  reversed  in  this  way  ;  but  whether  there 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly 
doubted  by  Schomann  (AU  Proc  761).  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  {Leg.  zi.  14)  is  evidently  wnmg 
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in  mpponng  that  it  was  necessary  under  the  Athe- 
nian law  to  convict  more  than  half  tlie  number  of 
the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the  passi^  above 
cited  fimn  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of  Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
MapTvpw  ran  is  to  testify  in  &Tour  of  a  man, 
KaroftapTvptty  riyos  to  testify  against.  Mcprv- 
p€(r$at  to  coll  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically), 
Biofiopriffso^m  and  sometimes  iirifiapr6fM<r9aiy 
roifs  irapdyroy,  to  call  apon  those  who  are  present 
to  take  notice  of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give 
evidence.  (Demosth.  e,  Ewerg.  et  Mmt,  1159.) 
Yfu^ofiaprvpuv  and  hriopKtaf  are  never  used  in> 
differently,  which  afibids  some  proof  that  testi- 
mony was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fidprvs 
(witness  in  the  canse)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  irAifT^p  or  leX^ropp,  who  merely  gave  evidence 
of  the  summons  to  appear.  [  C.  R.  K .] 

MASTE'RES  (juurnip€9).  [Zitbtab.] 
MASTI'GIA.  [Flaobum.] 
MASTIGCyPHORI  or  MASTIGCKNOMI 
(jtatrrrfo^poi  or  fuurrtyov6fioi)t  the  name  of  the 
lower  police  officers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  car- 
ried into  execution  the  corporal  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  higher  magistrates.  Thus  Lycnxgus 
assigned  mastigophori  to  the  Poedonomus  at  Sparta, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cacum  of  the  boySb  f  Xen.  R^.  Lac  ii.  2,  iv.  6  ; 
Plut  Lye.  17«)  In  the  theatre  the  mastigophori 
preserved  order,  and  were  stationed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  orchestra,  near  the  thymele.  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.  p.  99,  Ruhnken  ;  Lucjan,  Fise.  33.)  In 
the  Olympic  games  the  paSHovxoi  performed  the 
same  duties.  At  Athens  they  were  dischaiged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmoi  (ro^^TOi),  or 
Scythians  (Xxidat).  [Dbmosu.] 
MATARA.  [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
MATERFAMPLIAS.  [Matbimonium.] 
MATHEMA'TICI.  [Astbolouia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the 
goddew  Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  Boarinm.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Ro- 
man matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god- 
dess consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthen- 
ware. (Varro,<i0  Luiff.  Lai,  iv.  p^  31,  Bip. ;  Ovid. 
Fast,  vi  475,  &e.)  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  solemnities,  or  to  enter  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  One  slave,  howevtf  ,  was  admitted 
by  the  matrons,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humi- 
liating treatment,  for  one  of  the  matrons  gave  her 
a  blow  on  the  cheek  and  then  sent  her  away  from 
the  temple.  The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  them  the  children  of  their  sisters,  but  not 
their  own,  held  them  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  for 
thoir  wel&re.  (Plut  CaiitiL  5,  Quaed.  Bom.  p. 
267.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  then  crowned 
with  a  garland,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yet  ket  a  husband.  (TertuU.  Afonogam.  c  1 7.) 
The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  followers, 
who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Lencothea  or 
Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
these  Groek  goddesses.  But  the  real  import  of 
the  worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have 
been  to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle,  that 
they  ought  to  take  can  of  the  chOdren  of  their 
sisters  as  much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
should  not  leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  con- 
tempt for  whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by 
tbe  infliction  of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one 
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admitted  into  the  temple.    (Comjiare  Hartnng,  Die 
Relig.  der  Romer^  vol.  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRIMO'NIUM,  NU'PTIAE  (rWO* 
marriage.  1.  Obbbk.  The  ancient  Greek  legiM- 
lators  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a 
matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  pnblic  or 
general  interest.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Sparta,  whero  the  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
regulations  on  this  subject  For  instance,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might  be 
taken  against  those  who  mairied  too  late  (ypa^tii 
A^tyofdov)  or  unsuitably  (Tpo^  icaico7afiio»),  as 
well  as  against  those  who  did  not  many  at  all 
{ypa<^  iryofilov).  (Pollux,  viii.  40  ;  Plut  Lycurg, 
15.)  These  regulations  wero  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  leffitimate  children  to  the  state.  (M til- 
ler, DorianSy  iv.  4.  §  3.)  So  entirely,  in  fiiet,  did 
the  Spartans  consider  the  reicyoiroita,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marriage, 
and  an  object  which  the  state  was  bound  to  pro- 
mote, that  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.  (Xen.  <ie  Rip.  Lite,  i.  8.)  On  the  same 
principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ]Nreventing 
the  extinction  of  his  fiunily,  the  Spartan  king, 
Anaxandrides,  was  allowed  to  cohabit  with  two 
wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two  separate  establish- 
mmts:  a  case  of  bigamy,  which,  as  Herodotus 
(vi.  39,  40)  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan  nor  indeed  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  more  than  one  tcouptiifi  aKexos  (Buttmami, 
Legilogm^  73)  ;  tliough  they  are  frequendy  repre- 
sented as  living  in  ccmcubinage  with  one  or  more 
woAAoicat  Solon  also  seems  to  have  viewed  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  in  which  the  state  had  a  right  to 
interfere,  for  we  are  told  that  his  laws  allow^  of  a 
ypcup^  iiyof^ov,  though  Uie  regulation  seems  to 
have  grown  obsolete  in  later  times ;  at  any  rate 
then  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its  application. 
(Platner,  Prooeee^  &c.  vol.  il  p.  248.)  Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ing, for  according  to  his  laws  (Aeo.  iv.  p.  721), 
any  one  who  did  not  many  before  he  was  thirty- 
five  was  punishable  not  only  with  ArifUa,  but  also 
with  pecuniary  penalties :  and  he  expressly  states 
that  in  choosing  a  wife  every  one  ought  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own  plea- 
sure.   {Leg.  vi.  p.  773.) 

But  independent  of  any  public  considerations 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (peculiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato  (^  ol)  mentions  one  of  these,  vis. 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  rvery  individual  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed 
himself  as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (r^  Oc^  dirv 
p4ra9  iof^  ainrev  xapaliih6vaA).  Another  was  the 
desiro  felt  by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  per- 
petuate his  own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his 
''  heritage  being  desolate,  and  his  name  beinff  cut 
off**  (Sirwt  /i^  i^miA/^wai  robs  o^erdp^v  eun&w 
otKovs)^  and  ti>  Icavo  some  one  who  might  make 
the  customary  offerings  at  his  grave  (AAA*  (krrai 
rts  Kci,  6  itnryiw^  Isaeus  de  ApolL  Hered.  p^  66. 
Bek.).  We  are  told  that  with  this  view  childless 
persons  sometimes  adopted  childreu. 
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The  choice  of  a  wife  among  ttie  ancients  wnsbut 
ntrely  grounded  upon  affiection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  fiuuiliarity.  In  many  cases  a  &ther  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence  {AndriOj  L  5)  thus 
illustrates  the  practice :  — 

^  Pater  praeteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum^  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphile, 
hodie  inquit :  para.'* 

In  Plautns  (TVinum.  y.  2. 59)  a  son  promises  his 
father  that  he  will  marry  in  these  words :  — 

'^  Ego  ducam,  pater:  etiam  si  quam  aliam  jubebis.** 

Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  neces- 
sary :  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be  a 
strangi^r  for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect:  — 
**  When  we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say) 
we  are  driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal 
gods," 

icoi  Tovr*,  ^irctS^  tlMppoi^  C^Hv  /^S 
Xp^iw  hraofuy^  kcIX  HoxtTy  KoX&i  ^X*"'* 

fhtg.  Tureui. 

So  also  in  Euripides  (Androm.  951)  Hermicne  de- 
clares that  it  is  her  father's  business  to  provide  a 
husband  for  her.     The  result  of  marriages  con- 
tracted in  this  manner  would  naturally  be  a  want 
of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  between 
husband  and  wife,  until  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  accustomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophon  (Oeeon.T.  §  10.)  illustrates  this  with  much 
uaXveti  in  the  person  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of 
his  newly  married  wife :  —  **•  When  at  last  she  was 
manageable  (xc<po4^')«  and  getting  tame  so  that 
I  could  talk  with  her,  I  asked  her,''  &c.,  &c     By 
the  Athenian  laws  a  cttiien  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  (Demosth.  a.  Neaer.  p.  1350); 
but  promizity  by  blood  (a7xurr«(a),  or  consan- 
guinity {tniyy4vui£)^  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Greece  ; 
direct  lineal  descent  was.      (Isaeus,  dB  Cinm.  her. 
p.  72.)     Thus  brothers  were  permitted  to  marry 
with  sisters  even,  if  not  dftofiitrptoi^  or  bom  from 
the   same  moth.^r,  as  Cimon  did  with  Elpinice, 
though  a  connection  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  looked  on  with  abhorrence.     (Becker,  Chari- 
klesj  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)      In  the  earlier  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  fiunily  pride,  and  other  causes  such  as 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse  would 
tend  to  make  marriages  frequent  amongst  near 
relations  and  connections.      (Compare  JVum&erf, 
c.  zxxvi.)     At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
father  dying  intestate,  and  without  male  chUdren, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  luarriage ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
not  m  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were 
poor  (^^<ra)    the  nearest    unmarried  kinsman 
either  married  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her 
rank.     When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they 
were  respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
nearest  having  the  first  choice.  [Epii;lbkus.J  The 
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heiress  in  fact,  together  with  her  inho'itwioe^ 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the 
fiunily,  so  that  in  early  times  a  father  could  not 
give  his  daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  with- 
out their  consent  (MUUer,  Doriana^  iL  10.  §  4.) 
But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law  (Demosth.  e.  Stqifk.  p.  1134),  by 
which  a  father  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  his 
daughter  by  will  or  otherwise ;  just  as  widows 
also  were  disposed  of  in  marriage,  by  the  will  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  considered  their  right- 
ful guardians  (ic^oi).  (DemostL  c.  JjjMl 
p.  814.) 

The  same  practice  of  marr}'ii^  in  the  frmilj 
(oIkos),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta ;  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  &7X'<^*^'«  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrldes  his  own  sister's  daughter. 
Moreover,  if  a  fiitber  had  not  determined  himself 
conoeming  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  tLo 
king's  court,  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or 
members  of  the  same  fam  ily  should  marry  the  heizeaa. 
(Herod.  vL  57  ;  MUller,  L  c.)  A  striking  reton- 
blanoe  to  the  Athenian  law  respecting  heireasea 
is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code,  aa  detailed  in 
Numben  (c.  zxviL  1 — 11),  and  exem^dified  in 
Ruih  (c.  iv.). 

But  match-making  among  the  ancients  waa  not, 
in  de&ult  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  uf 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  rpofarfiirrpuu  or  trpoiurncrpiZ^s, 
(Pollux,  iii.  31.)  The  profession,  however,  doe« 
not  seem  to  have  been  thought  very  hcnouable 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repute,  as  being  too 
nearly  connected  with,  or  likely  to  be  prostituted 
to,  TfMa7ar>eU  (Plato,  TheML  2.  p.  150.) 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  fiavourable  fox  marriage 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  {PoliL  vii.  15) 
speaks  of  the  winter  generally  as  being  so  ooosi- 
dered,  and  at  Athens  the  month  ra^qAjiiy,  partly 
corresponding  to  our  January,  received  its  name 
from  marrii^es  being  finsquently  oelebmted  in  it. 
Hesiod  (Oper.  800)  reonnmends  marrying  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month, 

• 

*Ey  8i  rtrdprp  fvuvhs  &Y«<rO«  ^f  oTirov  &irornv, 

but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  ban- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.  Euripides 
(/jD%.  in  AvL  707)  speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the 
full  moon  were  thought  &vourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  9ixo~ 
fitiptH^s  cowcpof,  or  the  fiiU-moon  nights  in  Pin- 
dar. (/«tA.  vii.  45.)  That  this  prepoaseasioii,  how- 
ever, was  not  general  and  permanent  appears  from 
ProcIuB  (ad  Hesiod.  Oper.  782),  who  infcnms  ns 
that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the  times 
of  new  moon  (t^  ufAs  ovyoSov  iifUp€a\  i,  & 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difierence  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying  ;  but  genoally  speaking 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30.  and  35, 
and  women  about  20  or  rather  before.  (Plato,  Leg, 
vi  p.  785.) 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.     The  most  important  prelimiuaij 
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At  Athens  was  the  Engmens  (4yy&ti<rts)  or  betro- 
thal, which  was  in  fiict  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete Talidity  of  a  marriage  contiacL  It  was  made 
hy  the  natural  or  legal  guardian  {6  Kvpios)  of  the 
Ivide  elect,  and  attended  by  the  relatives  of  both 
parties  as  witeesses.  The  law  of  Athens  ordained, 
that  all  children  bom  from  a  marriage  legally  con- 
tracted in  this  respect  should  be  yrfitrtoi  (Demosth. 
c.  Sttpk.  p.  1134),  and  consequently,  if  sons, 
iff6fwipoij  or  intitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavel- 
kind. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of 
a  marriage  without  espousals  would  lose  their 
heritable  rights,  which  depended  on  their  being 
bom  ^(  Surnis  xal  iyyvrir^s  ywaucos :  t.  e.  from  a 
citizen  and  a  legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife^s 
dowxy  was  also  settled  at  the  espousals.  (Meier 
and  Schoman,  p.  415.) 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  obsjerved 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  of  these  were  the  irporcAcia  yd- 
IJMw  or  rpoydfuuL  (Pollux,  iiL  38),  and  consisted 
of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made  to  the  8»ol  yofi'fiXiot 
or  divinities  who  presided  over  marriage.  They 
are  ffenerslly  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
day  before  the  yo^tas  or  marriage  ;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  (/p^.  m  Aid.  642)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  The  sacrificer  was  the  &ther  of  the  bride 
elect ;  the  divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iil  381),  Hera  and 
Artemis,  and  the  Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect 
then  dedicated  the  kwapxou  of  their  hair.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodonis  Siculus  (v.  73)  they  were  Zeus 
and  Here  rcXcfa  (Juno  pronuba)  ;  but  they  pro- 
bably varied  in  different  coimtries,  and  were  some- 
times the  6col  hfxSopioi  or  local  deities.  The 
offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  her,  *as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  averse  to  marriage.  [Brauronza.]  We 
may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  rrpoyd^na  as 
synonymous  with  vpor4\tui^  making  ydfios  iden- 
tioil  with  t4\os,  as  if  marriage  were  the  t4Xos  or 
perfection  of  man^s  being:  whence  r4\€ios  con- 
nected with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  96iju>s  iifintKris  a  house  without 
a  husband  or  incomplete.  (Horn.  It,  iL  701.) 
Another  ceremony  of  almost  generel  observance  on 
the  wedding  day,  was  the  bathing  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  \ovrpwp6pos  or 
**  water-carrier  **  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
unmarried.  [Balnbar,  p.  185,  b.]  At  Athens 
the  water  was  fetched  from  the  fountain  CaUiirhoS, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thnc  ii.  15.).  Af)ter 
these  preliminaries  the  bride  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  her  father^  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
sroom  at  night&ll,  in  a  chariot  {hp*  hixj^ns)  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a 
nXwis  or  kind  of  a  couch  as  a  seat.  On  either  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridegroom,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  or  relations,  who  from  his  office  was 
called  wapAwyu^s  or  yvfuptvr^s :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (JjxVfia)  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  xdpoxos 
(d  4k  rplrov  i  vctpoxo^fitvos  wdpoxos  iicMiBrij 
Harpocr.  s.  v.).  Hence  Aristophanes  {Ave*,  1735) 
speaks  of  the  **  blooming  Love  guiding  the  supple 
veins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to  Hera,  as  the 
Zip^s  iripoxoi  ydfuoy  r^s  r*  c^Saf/xovos  *Hptu, 

The  nuptial  processiim  was  probably  accom- 
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panied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a  numbo-  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial  torchei 
(9qZfs  vufjupucal^  Aristoph.  Pour,  1318)  ;  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to 
bum  Uie  axle  of  the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the 
bridegroom^s  house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Rom.  p.  1 11.)  If  the  bridegroom  had  been 
married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted  to 
his  house  by  himself^  but  by  one  of  his  fiiends, 
who  was  therefore  called  rvfjupoYvySs,  (Hesych. 
s.  V,  i  Polhix,  iil  40.) 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  witik 
chaplets  on  their  heads  (Becker,  OiaHileg^  voL  iL 
p.  467),  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  (Plut  Amai.  10. 
p<  27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  alonff,  the 
Hymenaean  song  was  sung  to  the  aocompamment 
of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifhllj 
described  by  Homer  (IL  zviil  490 ;  Hes.  Soui, 
Hero.  27dX  and  the  married  pair  received  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  those  who  met 
them.  (Aristoph.  Pcur,  1316.)  After  entering 
the  bridegroom^s  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother  bearing  a  lighted 
torch  (Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  311),  it  was  customary  to 
shower  sweetmeats  upon  them  (Karax^^^  as 
emblems  of  .plenty  and  prosperity.  (SchoL  ad 
Aruioph.  PluLlQS.) 

After  this  came  the  ydftcs  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
3oij^  yofiuc^,  which  was  generally  (Bedcer,  dart- 
kUs^  vol.  ii.  p.  469)  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents  ;  and  besides  being  a  festive 
meeting,  served  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  no  public  right  whether  civil  or  religious 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  then  was  sup- 
plied by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  guests  were  of 
course  competent  to  prove  the  fiu:t  of  a  marriago 
having  taken  place ;  and  Demosthenes  (c.  OmI. 
p.  869)  says  they  were  invited  partly  with  such 
views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Greeks,  women  were  invited  as 
well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  sepaiato 
table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  amongst  then. 
(Lucian,  Cbnetip.  8  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  644.)  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and  a  law 
of  Solon  (Plut  SoUmj  c  20)  required  that  on  en- 
tering it  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  their  conversation  ought  to  be  sweet 
and  agreeable^  The  song  called  the  EpUhalammm 
(^irt0a\dfuoy,  sc  ii4Xos)  was  then  sung  before  the 
doors  of  the  bridal  cluunber,  as  represented  by 
Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says-— 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laoonian  bloom. 
Choired  before  fair  Helenas  bridal  room — 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  troe  they  beat 
The  npid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
One  measure  tript,  one  song  together  snug. 
Their  hymenean  sJl  the  palace  lung. 

Chapman. 

On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  Epi- 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  sung  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  KoraKoitiifriKd^  and  others  in  tho 
morning  (5pOp(a),  and  called  Sicycprucd. 
The  day  af^  the  marriage,  the  first  of  tho 
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bridsli  rendttioe  in  her  new  abode,  waa  called  the 
#ra^Ata :  on  which  their  frienda  sent  the  outomary 
preaents  to  the  neidy  maxried  couple.  On  another 
day,  the  dira^Xjo,  perhape  the  eeeond  after  roar- 
ria|{e,  the  brid^;room  left  hit  honae  to  lodge  apart 
from  hia  wife  at  hia  £atherVin-]aw,  and  the  bride 
preaented  him  with  a  garment  called  tarauKurrripln^ 
m  connection  with  which,  Pollux  (iii  89)  obaorvea, 
that  the  gifta  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage 
were  called  iaraikia.  Some  of  the  preaenta  made 
to  the  bride  by  her  huaband  and  firienda  were 
called  iufoKoXvirHiputj  aa  being  given  on  the  ooca- 
aion  of  the  bride  first  appearing  nnTeiled  (Harpocr. 
a. «.)  ;  they  were  probably  given  on  the  ^iravAio,  or 
day  after  the  maxriage. 

Another  ceremony  obaerred  after  mairiage  waa 
the  aacrifice  which  the  huaband  offered  up  on  the 
oocaaion  of  hia  bride  being  regiatered  amongst  hia 
own  phiatorea  (yafiv^lay,  acil.  bwr'uuf  rots  ^fdrop- 
919  cMirryitcv,  Demoath.  e.  EmbtiL  pp.  1312, 1320; 
laaeui,  de  Pffrr.  her.  p.  45). 

The  atatement  above  made  of  the  aolemnitiea 
connected  with  marriage  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
aidered  aa  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances^ 
but  mther  as  a  representation  of  the  cnatoma  gene- 
lally  obaerved  at  Athena  in  hU4>r  timea. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her 
fiither  or  guardian  (icvpioi)  waa  requiaite  aa  a  pre- 
liminary of  marriage,  aa  well  aa  at  Athena.  (Miil- 
ler,  Dorians^  ii.  4.  §  2.)  Another  cnatom  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartana,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  timea, 
waa  the  aeisure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
huaband  (aee  Herod,  vi.  65),  but  of  course  with 
the  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardiana.  (Plut 
XjKwr.  15  ;  Xen.  ds  Rep.  Lac,  i.  5.)  She  waa 
not,  however,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  hua- 
band>  house,  but  cohabited  with  him  for  some 
time  clandestinely,  till  he  brought  her,  and  fre- 
quently her  mother  also,  to  his  home.  (Miiller, 
Doriatu^  LoS)  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told  (Strabo, 
z.  pb  482),  the  young  men  when  dismissed  from 
the  &yf\i  of  their  fellows,  were  immediately  mar- 
ried, but  did  not  take  their  wives  home  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Miiller  suggests  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  furtive  kind  of  inter^urse  were  called 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  descripti<m  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  Lysiaa  {de  Coeds  Erat09. 
p.  92).  The  apeaker  there  aays,  ^  I  have  a  small 
two-atory  houae,  of  equal  dimenaions  on  the  base- 
ment and  firat  floor,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
i^Artmenta  (kot^  i^y  yuifoucmviTip  k.  r.  X.).  Now 
after  our  little  boy  was  bom,  hia  mother  used  to 
suckle  it,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  with  any 
accident  in  going  down  the  ladder  (^  K?dfia^\ 
whenever  she  wanted  to  wash,  I  lived  up  stairs, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  was  usual  for  my 
wife  to  leave  me  very  frequently  and  sleep  down 
stairs  with  the  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  from  crying.  And  one  day  after  dinner  the 
little  fellow  cried  and  fretted,  and  T  told  my  wife 
to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now  at  first  she  would  not, 
but  at  last  I  got  angry  with  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  go  :  *  yea,*  said  she,  *  that  you  may  play  with 
the  seryant  maid,*  **  &c 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  meala  with  her  husband,  she  did 
not  go  out  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  tit  at  table  with 
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his  gnesta  when  he  had  company.    (laaeni^  cb 
Pyrr,  Aer.  p.  139  ;  Demoath.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1352.) 

The  dutiea  of  a  good  houaewife  are  anmmed  ap 
by  Plato  (Leg,  vii.  p.  805)  under  the  heada  of 
rc^uafo,  i^fpoir«(a,  and  muSorpo^^     The  firat  of 
theaa  included  the  domeatic  anangementa  of  the 
houae  and  auperintendence  of  the  nimitare,  provi- 
aiona,  cookery,  and  aervanta  ;  in  £sct  every  thing 
that  came  under  the  name  of  houaekeeping.  (Becker, 
CftonMac,  voL  iL  p.  476.)     But  a  trust  of  thia  kind 
waa  not  repoaed  in  a  young  wife  till  she  had  gained 
some  experience  ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon  {Oteon, 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifteen,  be  likely 
to  know,  who  had  lived  in  complete  secluaioo,  and 
had  only  been  taught  by  her  mother  to  conduct 
heraelf  virtuously  {att^poyuv)  ?  The  ^tpaxUa  in- 
cluded the  attendance  upon  the  aick  inmates  of  tha 
houae,  whether  free  or  alavea.  (Xen.  Oeotm,  7*  §  37.) 
The  iratHorpo^ia  waa  the  physical  education  of  the 
children,  on  which  Plutarch  (dSs  Edmeat,  Pmr.  5« 
p»  9)  observes  that  mothers  ought  thenuelvea  to 
nurture  and  auckle  their  children,  though  frequimtly 
female  citixena  were  hired  aa  wetrnuxiea.  (Danostli* 
cEubuL  p.  1309.)    The  Spartan  nurses  were  so 
fiunous,  that  they  were  engaged  even  in  fiNvign 
states ;  thus  Alcibiadea  we  are  told  waa  anckled  by 
a  Laoonian  nurae.  (Plut  Lyewrg.  1 6.)  It  ia  acarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  have  been  ^waking  of 
the  household  of  a  citizen  in  good  drcumatancea, 
to  which  only  our  observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an* 
cicnt  Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Greeks  entertained  compara- 
tively little  regard  for  the  female  character.  They 
considered  women,  in  fact,  aa  decidedly  inferior  to 
men,  qiuilified  to  diacharge  only  the  subordinate 
functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary  as  help- 
mates, than  agreeable  as  companions.  To  these 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  corre- 
sponded, and  in  fact  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not 
supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refinement 
of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the  affec- 
tions, when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle  {dB  Rep.  i.  2)  states,  that  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  sub- 
ject;  and  Plato  (Afieno,  p.  71),  that  a  woman's 
virtue  may  be  summed  up  m  a  few  words,  for  she 
has  only  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  husband.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  Athenians,  in  speaking 
of  their  wives  and  children,  generally  said  rocya 
Kal  Tvyoikat,  putting  their  wives  last:  a  phrase 
which  indicates  very  clearly  what  was  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover,  before  marriage 
Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
which  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  they  are  even  said  to  have  been 
watched  and  guarded  in  strong  apartments, 

hxfptMTi  irapBfvwn  ippoupowrcu  icoAdt 

(Eurip.  Iphtg.  m  Aviid.\  nor  waa  it  thought  be« 
coming  in  them  to  be  aeen  in  public  (Eurip.  OresL 
108),  except  on  aome  particular  occasions,  when 
they  appeared  aa  spectators  of,  or  participators  in 
religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men  de- 
sirous of  being  married  would  naturally  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  claaaes 
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were  of  a  very  jealoiis  and  almost  Orianial  chamc- 
ter.  Tbej  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  sepoTBte 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  c^  their  hus- 
nmd  it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
eren  to  enter  where  they  were.  (Demosth.  c.  Euerg. 
pp.  1157, 1150.)  From  various  passages  of  the 
Attk  comedioiis  it  would  also  seem  that  married 
women  were  required  to  keep  at  home  (oiKovpcZV), 
and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  without  the 
pomission  of  their  husbands.  Thus,  in  a  fragment 
of  Menander  (Meineke,  p.  87))  we  are  told  that 
married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  gate  of 
the  court-yard  of  the  house. 
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and  Aristophanes  (TTkesm,  p.  790)  speaks  of  their 
husbands  forbidding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on 
occasions  of  great  public  alarm  (fi.p^  when  the 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia  reached  Athens), 
the  women  are  spoken  of,  not  as  leaving  their 
houses,  but  standing  at  their  doors  and  inquiring 
after  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  a  circumstaDce 
which  is  described  as  being  discreditable  to  them- 
sdvea  and  the  city  (&wi|lo»y  airrw  KeH  r^s  ir<{Ac»5, 
Lycuig.  0.  Leocr,  p.  53,  Bek.).  From  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  (de  Cfen.  Soar,  33)  it  appears  that  on  this 
subject  there  was  the  same  feelmg  at  Thebes  as 
weU  as  at  Athens  ;  and  the  same  writer  (JSolcn^  21) 
informs  us  that  one  of  Solon^  laws  specified  the 
oonditioDs  and  occasions  upon  which  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  housesi  In  later  times 
there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the  yw<xucw6' 
Iam\  diaiged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women.  [Gt> 
nasconoml] 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Oreeoe,  does  not  apply  to  the  Heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  fireedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  after- 
warda.  For  another  important  distinction  see  Doa 
(Orbxk).     (Becker,  ChankUs^  voL  ii.  p.  415.) 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta 
especially,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
ani  the  regard  pud  to  women,  was  for  the  most 
part  tlie  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to 
have  prevailed  universally  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits'and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this 
Rspect,  was  in  a  gEeat  measure  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  East  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Ziinroiva  or  **  mistress,*^ 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  waa  common  amongst  the  Thessalians 
and  other  nations  of  northern  Greece.  (Miiller,  ii. 
4.  §4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercourse  per- 
mitted by  the  Dorians  between  the  sexes  was 
(comparatively  at  least)  of  so  firee  and  unre- 
stricted a  character,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
Car  the  well  known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(ftyiMris)  against  the  Spartan  women.  (Eurip. 
Amdrom,  586.)  The  influence,  too,  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed  was  so  great  that 
the  Spartans  were  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 


yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even  Aristotle  {PcL 
ii.  6)  thought  it  necessary  to  account  fior  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  supposition  that  Lycnrgus  had 
&iied  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In 
short  there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Miiller  {L  c.)  in  the  following  words :  — 
**  Amongst  the  lonians  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  &ough 
the  Aeolians  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exal1«d 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  a«  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  ahuMt  the  only  nation  who 
considered  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  cabbie  of  cultivation.'*  In  Sparta,  too,  the  un- 
mamed  women  lived  more  in  public  than  the  mar- 
ried. The  former  appeared  with  their  &ces  un- 
covered, the  hitter  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  married 
women  only  were  excluded.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  in  Ionia.  (Miiller,  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  iiKt,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required  under  very  severe  penalties 
from  the  wife  [Adultbiuum],  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plantns  {Mercat,  iv.  6. 2) :  — 

**  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  dam  uxorem  suam. 
Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  dam  domo  ^ressa  est  feras, 
Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimoniob** 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  itrijxla,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  was  ipso 
/acto  divorced.  (Demosth.  cNcaar.  p.  1374.)  But 
a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two  different 
ways :  by  the  vnfe  leaving  the  hiuband,  or  the 
husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or  rather  for  her  guardians, 
to  bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (8i<d^  &iroW/A^cwf 
or  iiMowofiv^s):  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought 
by  the  husband,  was  a  8ik^  iiwoKti^tvs,  If, 
however,  a  wife  were  ill-used  in  any  way  by  her 
husband,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  caUed  a  9uc^i 
Kcuaia'tws,  so  that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  un- 
protected by  the  laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
firagment  in  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  559)  in  which 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  its 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated firom  the  husband  or  wife,  was  considered  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (d  yiip  Ziau?\^s  iariw 
edtrx^i^*'  ^X«S  Froff.  apud  Siob.  p.  67,  Gaisford) 
independent  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  it  At  Sparta 
barrenness  on  the  part  of  a  wife  seems  to  nave 
been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by  the  husband 
(Herod,  vi.  61)  ;  and  fix>m  a  passage  in  Dion  Chiy- 
soetom  (Orat.  xv.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  supposititioua 
children  with  a  view  of  keeping  (Karacrxcty) 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  woM  admits  oi, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  (from  the  tense)  reqnire,  a 
different  interpretation. 

This  artide  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker'toCSIartU0s(voLii.p.415).    Thedutieeof 
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an  Athenian  wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by 
Xenophon  {Oeeonom,  ad  imL).  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Roman  marriage  was  called 
Jnstae  Naptiae,  Jnstom  Matrimonium,  Legitimom 
Matrimoniom,  as  being  conformable  to  Jus  Civile 
or  to  Roman  Law.  A  marriage  was  either  Com 
conventione  uxoris  in  manom  yiri,  or  it  was  with« 
oQt  this  conventio.  In  both  eases  there  must  be 
connubium  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the 
male  must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  Tin 
potens.  The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power 
of  the  &ther  over  his  children  were  the  same  in 
both.  Opposed  to  the  Legitimum  Matrimoniom 
was  the  Matrimonium  Juris  Gentium. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed.  First  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  Justum 
Matrimonium ;  Secondly,  wiUi  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  marriage  ;  Thirdly,  with  reference  to 
its  legal  consequences. 

Unless  there  was  connubium  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  by  Ul- 
pian  (Fn^.  ▼.  8)  to  be  **  uxoris  jure  ducendae 
ncultas,**  or  the  fiMulty  by  which  a  man  may  make 
a  woman  his  lawful  wife.  But  in  truth  this  is  no 
definition  at  all,  nor  does  it  give  any  information. 
Connubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends 
all  the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  term  is  expUiined  by  particular  instances: 
**  Roman  men  citixens,*^  says  Ulpian,  **  have  con- 
nubium with  Roman  women  citisens  (AomoiMif 
eteef)  ;  but  with  Latinae  and  Peregrinae  ooly  in 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  permitted.  With 
■laves  there  is  do  connubium.*^ 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is  the  foculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  Patria  Potestas :  **  for,**  says  Gains, 
**  since  it  is  the  effect  of  Connubium  that  the 
children  follow  the  condition  of  their  fether,  it 
results  that  when  Connubium  exists,  the  children 
are  not  only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the 
power  of  taeir  father.**  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  was  only  connubium  between 
Roman  citisens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time 
existed  between  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally, 
or  at  least  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  Connubium  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  Lex 
Canuleia  which  allowed  Connubium  between  per- 
aons  of  those  two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
rdation  was  natural  or  by  adopticm ;  and  a  man 
could  not  many  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood : 
but  a  man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after 
her  emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation. 
It  became  legal  to  marry  a  brother*s  daughter 
after  Chiudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying 
Agrippina ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  further 
than  tne  example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  re- 
mained unlawfid  for  a  man  to  many  his  sister*S 
daughter.  (Gaius,  I  62;  Tacit  Aim.  xii.  5; 
SuetoD.  Clatid.  26L) 
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Then  was  no  connubium  also  between  penooi 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socms,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noyeica. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  nude  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wifis,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  fisther ; 
consequently  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  fiither.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments:  they  were 
a  part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  be- 
longs to  Jus  Moribus  Constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afkerwards  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  Octavia  the  daoghter  of  Clandiua, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  Lex  Curiata  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xiL  26),  but  he  was  already  his  son-in-law ; 
at  least  the  sponsalia  are  mentioned  before  the 
adoption.  (Tacit  Ann.  ziL  9.)  There  seenia  to  be 
no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  mairii^ge,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius.* 

Penons  who  had  certain  bodily  fanperfectiona, 
as  eunuchs,  and  others  who  from  any  canae  oouU 
never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for  though  pubeitas  was  in  coniw  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  [Impubis],  yet  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  interoonne,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  inci^iacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  **  both  of  thoee  who  come 
together,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are  ;** 
and  **  marriage  is  not  affected  by  sexual  union,  hot 
by  consent**  Those  then  who  were  not  sni  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the 
**  uxoris  jure  dueendaa  faenltas  ;**  though  in  an- 
other sense,  they  had  connubium  by  virtue  of  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  weie^  if 
there  was  no  other  impediment  (Dig.  29w  tit  1. 
s.  11—13.) 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Pftpia  Popnaea  placed  certam 
restrictions  on  marriage  as  to  tne  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  [Julia  kt  Papia 
PoppAiA ;  Inpamia.] 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time  i  and  consequently  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage,  unless  the  divoroe  were  efieetoaL 

The  marriage  Cum  conventione  in  mannm  dil^ 
fered  from  that  Sine  conventione,  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effiected  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife ;  the  marriage  Cum  conventione  was  a 
necessary  condition  to  make  a  woman  a  matmv 
femilias.  By  the  marriage  Cum  conventione,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  fiimilia  of  her  husband,  and 
was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter,  or  as  it 
was  expressed,  **  in  manum  convenit**  (Cic  Top. 
3  ;  filiae  loco  est,  Gaius,  ii.  15d.)  In  the  marriage 
Sine  conventione,  the  wife*s  relation  to  her  own 
iamilia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
Uxor.  **  Uxor,**  says  Cicero  {Top.  3),  **  is  a  genus 
of  which  there  are  two  gpeam ;  one  is  mater- 
families,  '  quae  in  manum  convenit  ;*  the  other  is 
uxor  only.**  Accordingly  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  m  manu,  and  in  the  iamilia  of  her  hus- 
band, and  consequoitly  one  of  his  sui  heredes  ;  or 
in  the  manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband 
is.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her 
husbands  femilia,  and  therefore  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Qelliuf  (xriil  6)  also  statea  that  this 
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ihe  old  meaning  of  materfimiiliaa.  Matrona 
properly  a  wife  not  in  mono,  and  equivalent 
to  Cicero^  **  tantammodo  uxor ;  **  and  she  was 
called  matrona  before  she  had  any  ehildren.  Bat 
these  words  are  not  always  used  in  these  their 
original  and  proper  meanings.  (See  Ulp.  Frag,  ir.) 

No  forms  were  requisite  in  marriage  ;  the  best 
eridence  of  marriage  was  cohabitation  matrimonii 
caosa.  The  matrimonii  caaia  might  be  proyed 
by  Tarions  kinds  of  eridenoe.  A  marriage  Cum 
cooTentione  might  be  effected  by  Usus,  Farreum, 
and  Coemptio, 

If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
as  his  wife,  she  became  in  manu  viri  by  virtue  of 
this  matrimonial  cohabitation.  The  consent  to  live 
together  as  man  and  wife  was  the  marriage :  the 
nsus  for  a  year  had  the  manus  as  its  result ;  and 
this  was  by  analogy  to  Usucapion  of  movables 
generally,  in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  owner- 
ship. The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided 
that  if  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  come  into  the 
maaus  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should 
absent  herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nights 
(tHnoetmrn)  and  so  break  the  usus  of  the  year. 
(OeU.  iii  2  ;  Oaius,  till.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
probably  did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
other  things ;  but  as  m  the  case  of  other  things 
they  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  usus  should 
Itave  its  full  effect,  so  they  established  a  positive 
mle  as  to  what  time  should  be  a  sufficient  inter- 
ruption of  usus  in  the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabit* 
ation,  and  such  a  positive  rule  was  obviously 
necessazy  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  a 
sufficient  legal  intemiption  of  usus. 

Fairenm  was  a  ibrm  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
caitt  words  wen  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
ncisea,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony  in  which  panis  &rrens  was  employed ; 
and  hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  osUed 
Confiurreatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have 
fiUlen  generslly  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Oaius, 
who  remarks  (i  112)  that  this  legal  form  of  mar- 
rii^  (hoe  ju§)  was  in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the 
marriages  of  the  Flamines  Majores  and  some  others. 
This  passage  of  Oaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but 
its  general  sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Tacitus  {Ann,  iv.  16)  and  Servius  (oS 
AeneitL  iv.  104,  874).  It  appears  that  certain 
priestly  offices,  such  as  that  of  Flamen  Dialis,  could 
only  be  held  by  those  Who  were  bom  of  parents 
who  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  (oonfar- 
reati  jKurenies).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the 
ceremony  of  confiureatio  was  only  observed  by  a 
few.  As  to  divorce  between  persons  mazried  by 
coofivreatio,  see  Dzvortium. 

The  confrrreatio  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  contracting  mamage  among  the  patricians, 
and  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  which  put  the 
wife  in  manu  viri. 

Coempdo  was  effected  by  Mancipatio,  and  con- 
sequently the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  (Oaius,  i  1 1 8.) 
A  woman  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor, 
might  come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in 
which  case  the  ooemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii 
causa,  and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became 
apud  maritum  filiae  loco.  If  the  coemptio  was  ef- 
fected at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  still  a 
separate  act.  The  other  coemptio  which  was 
called  fidndae  causa  and  which  was  between  a 
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woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Tbstambntum  and  Tutbla.  If,  how- 
ever, an  uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband, 
not  matrimonii  causa,  but  fiduciae  causa,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by 
a  modem  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman 
did  not  come  in  manicipium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  manum,  is  this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated, 
but  mancipated  herself  under  the  authority  of  her 
£sther  if  she  was  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
tutors,  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  fitther  ; 
the  abnirdity  of  which  is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  as  described  by  Oaius  (i. 
119),  who  also  speaks  (L  118,  a)  of  mancipatio  aa 
being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  released  hia 
daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  mo  jnn\ 
which  he  did  when  he  gave  nis  daughter  in  manum 
viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
considered  as  l^|ally  effected  by  the  fether  or  the 
tutors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  marriage  without  the 
manus  became  the  usual  marriage.  The  manui 
by  usus  fell  into  desuetude.  (Oaius,  i.  1 1 1.) 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of 
marriage,  but  they  were  not  necessary.  **  Spon- 
salia,**  aocordmg  to  Florentinus  (Dig.  28.  tit  1. 
s.  1)  **  sunt  mentio  et  repromissio  nuptiarom  futu- 
rarum.**  Oellius  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  extract 
frapk  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  De 
Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable. 
(Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot  vl  70.)  Sponsalia, 
according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by  stipula- 
tiones  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part  of  the 
fiiture  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  Promissa  ;  the  man 
wno  engaged  to  many  was  called  Sponsns.  The 
Sponsalia  then  were  an  agreement  to  nuuiy,  made 
in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offending  party 
was  condemneid  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  just  This  was  the  law  (jui)  of  Sponsalia, 
adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  Lex  Julia 
gave  the  Civitas  to  all  Latinm  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
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The  Sponsalia  were  of  course  not  binding,  if 
the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ; 
and  either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract  aa 
either  could  dissolve  a  marriage.  If  a  persoD 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  sponsalia  at  tbe 
same  time,  he  was  liable  to  In&mia.  [lNrA« 
MIA.]  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by  tha 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn- 
est  (arr^  arr^  jpofuotdui),  or  as  it  was  called 
propter  nuptias  donatio.  (Cod.  6.  tit  8.)  Sponsalia 
might  be  contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  regulation  of  Augustus, 
which  was  apparently  comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  no  sponsalia  should 
be  valid  if  the  marriage  did  not  Mlow  within 
two  years,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Ang.  c  84  ;  Dion  Class,  liv.  16,  and  the  note  of 
Reimarus.)  [Infans  ;  Impubxs.] 
The  consequences  of  marriage  were  — - 
1.  The  power  of  the  fother  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation, 
aa  eflfoci  indeed  of  mairiage,  but  one  which  had  no 
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influence  oTer  tlie  relation  of  tbe  huBband  and  wife. 

[PaTRIA  POTB8TA8.] 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  Tiolation  of  the  mar- 
riage union.     [Adultkrium  ;  Divortium.] 

8.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matten  of 
Dos,  Donatio  inter  yirum  et  uxorem.  Donatio  propter 
Buptias,  &c  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessatj  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
eonsequenoe  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
nble  by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  historj  we  often  read  of 
marriage  contracts  which  have  reference  to  Dos, 
and  generally  to  the  rdation  of  husband  and  wife 
viewed  with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (23.  tit.  4)  treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus, 
whicb  might  be  made  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  this :  — it  is 
the  union  of  male  and  female,  a  oonsortship  for  the 
whole  of  life,  the  inseparable  consuetude  of  life, 
an  intercommunion  of  law,  sacred  and  not  sacred. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  1.)  But  it  is  not  meant  that 
marriage  was  to  this  extent  regulated  by  law,  for 
marriage  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  the  domain  of  law.  The  definition  or  de- 
scription means  that  there  is  no  legal  separation  of 
the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  in  such  matters 
in  which  the  separation  would  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  marriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  domicile,  and  the  rank  of  the  husband.  Marriage 
was  established  by  consent,  and  continued  by  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally 
expressed,  could  dissolve  the  relation.  [Divor- 
tium.] 

Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  later 
modiiicatioiis,  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage  ;  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiae- 
finniliM  loco,  and  passed  into  the  fismilia  of  her 
husband  ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of 
his  &ther,  she  became  to  her  husbandlB  father  in 
the  relation  of  a  granddaughter.  All  her  property 
passed  to  her  husband  by  a  universal  .succession 
(Ckuus,  iL  96,  98),  and  she  could  not  thenceforward 
acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was  en- 
tirely removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
bimd^s  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good 
marriage  without  the  relation  expressed  by  in 
manu,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
superadded  to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
manus  was  terminated  by  death,  loss  of  Civitas, 
by  Difiisreatio,  and  we  may  assume  by  M ancipatla 
It  is  a  legitimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  divorce  her  husband,  though  her  hus> 
band  might  divorce  her,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
marriage  accompanied  by  the  cum  conventione  was 
originally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof)  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch  [Divortium]  that  the  husband 
alcme  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  di- 
Torce,  will  consist  with  this  strict  l^al  deduction. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage 
com  conventione  was  once  the  only  marriage,  there 
might  have  heea  legal  niflaiia  by  which  a  wife  in 
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mann  ootild  be  released  from  the  manos  ;  for  the 
will  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  release  her  from 
the  marriage.  In  tlie  time  of  Gains  (i  187),  a 
woman,  after  the  repudium  was  sent,  ooold  de- 
mand a  remancipatio. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  iv- 
mained  a  member  of  her  own  ftmilia :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  anv  other 
Roman  citizen,  differing  only  in  this  that  tier  aex 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who 
were  the  husband*s  children  and  citiaens  of  the 
state,  and  that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  loi^  as 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  continued  by  mntoal 
consent.  But  her  legal  status  continaed  as  it  was 
before :  if  she  was  not  in  tbe  power  of  her  fisther, 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence 
independently  of  her  husband,  and  conaequently 
her  property  was  distinct  from  his.  It  most  Imve 
been  with  respect  to  such  marriages  as  these,  that 
a  great  part  at  least  of  the  rules  of  law  relatii^  to 
Dos  were  established  ;  and  to  such  maniagea  all 
the  rules  of  law  relating  to  marriage  contncts  most 
have  referred,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  com 
conventione  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  mota 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mos)  to  wait  a  year  befoie 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of 
Infamia. 

At  Rome,  the  matrimonium  juris  dvilis  waa 
originally  the  only  marriage.  But  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jus  Gentium,  a  cohabitatian  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  between 
Pen^irini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  in  its 
essentials,  was  a  marriage,  a  consortium  omnis 
vitae  with  the  afiectio  maritalis,  was  recoginised  as 
such  ;  and  thooafa  such  marriage  could  not  have 
all  the  effBct  of  a  Roman  marriage,  it  had  its 
general  effect  in  this,  that  the  children  of  sneh 
marriage  had  a  father.  Thus  was  established  the 
notion  of  a  valid  marriage  generally,  which  mar- 
riage might  be  either  Juris  Civilis  or  Juris  Qentiam. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage generally,  and  particular  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  Roman  marriage.  In  the  sjstam  of 
Justinian,  the  distinctitm  ceased,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  notion  of  a  valid  marriage  gene- 
rally I  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nuptiae  in  the 
Justinian  system.  This  valid  or  legal  marriage  is 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  whicb  is  not  marriage  ; 
and  the  children  of  such'  cohabitation  have  no 
fiither.     (Puchta,  TtuL  iil  §  287.)     [Inpamia.] 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to 
carry  hu  investigations  farther.  [G.  L.} 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  ritea 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(rUuM  mqDiiaUs  or  tayriianan  tolemnia  jtata^  rk 
yofuC6fM¥a  r&w  ydftrnf).  After  the  parties  bad 
agreed  to  marry  and  the  persons  in  whoae  poteatas 
they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which 
was  called  sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (Aite- 
Im  UffiHmae)^  and  signed  by  both  parties.  ( Javan. 
SaL  ii.  119,  &&,  vi.  25,  200 ;  Gellius,  iv.  4.)  The 
woman  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  was  called  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  spenrta. 
(GelL  Lcj  Plant  THmm.  ii.  4.  99  ;  Nonios,  iv. 
^  213.)     Ffom  Juvenal  {SaL  vi  27)  it 
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that,  at  least  daring  the  imperial  period,  tbe  mail 
put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  hit  betrothed,  aa  a 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like 
all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  iniallest  {Maccoh.SaL 
▼il  13.)  The  last  pomt  to  be  fixed  was  the  day 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  it  had  become  coa- 
tomary  to  betroth  youig  girls  when  they  wero  yet 
children  ;  Angostos  therefore  limited  the  time 
during  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  continue  be- 
trothed to  a  girl  (Suet  Atig,  34X  and  forbade  men 
to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  Utter  had  com- 
pleted their  tenth  year,  so  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
being  twelve  years,  a  giri  might  not  be  compelled 
to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ht.  p.  609,  Steph.) 

The  Romans  belieyed  that  certain  days  were 
unfortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
rites,  either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of 
those  days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days 
by  which  they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had 
to  perform  certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after 
ber  wedding,  which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies 
ater.  Days  not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matri- 
mony were  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every 
month,  all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  Hay 
(Grid.  Pa»L  r.  490  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  284) 
and  February,  and  a  great  number  of  festivals. 
(Macrob.  SatlU;  Ovid. FtuL  iL  557.)  Widows, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  marry  on  days  which 
were  inauspicious  for  maidens.  (Macrob.  ScU,  L  &  ; 
Plat.  Quaett.  Rom.  p.  289.) 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  an- 
spices  (Cic  de  Div.  L  16  ;  VaL  Max.  iL  1.  §  1), 
the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  with  a 
purple  finnge  or  adorned  with  ribands.  (Juv.  ii« 
124.)  This  dress  was  called  -tunica  recta  (Plin. 
H.  N.  Tiii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  (coroao,  cimgulum^  at  Momk,  Fest «.  v. 
Ou^uio\  which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the 
evening.  The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxL  8 ; 
SchoL  ad  Juv.  vi.  225),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(CatulL  Ixii.  10.)  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this 
occasion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
560  ;  Amob.  ad9.  OmL  iL  p.  91 ;  Plut  Quaett. 
Rom.  p.  285.) 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites,  was  that  by  confarrea^ 
tio ;  the  other  forms  being  mere  civil  acts,  wero 
probably  solemnised  without  any  religious  cere* 
roony.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  con&rreatio, 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread 
over  two  chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  with  their  heads  covered.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iv.  374.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  was 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn  formula  or 
prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was  offered. 
A  cake  was  made  o(  /ar  and  the  moia  «a/ja  pre- 
pared by  the  Vestal  virgins  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog. 
TiiL  82),  and  carried  before  the  bride  when  she 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  It 
IS  uncertain  whether  this  cake  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  masUneeum  (Juv.  Sat.  tL  201),  and 
which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among  the 

Kests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young  hus- 
nd. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
husbaiid  in  the  eTcning.    She  was  taken  with  ap- 
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parent  nolenee  fimm  the  anus  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  bad  to  give  her  away.  On  her 
way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in 
the  pmetexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
still  alive  {pairimi  M  mtUrimi),  One  of  them  car- 
ried before  her  a  torch  of  white  diom  (tpimi)  <«, 
according  to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others 
walked  by  her  side  supporting  her  by  the  arm. 
(Fest.  t.  o.  Patrimi  et  mairimi  ;  Varro,  ap.  OAori- 
M'am,  L  p.  1 17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvL  1&)  The  bride 
herself  cairied  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wooL 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  48  ;  Plut  QuaeM.  Rom.  p.  271.) 
A  boy  called  camillus  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(camaro,  eumentmt  or  oamiUum)  the  so  called 
utensils,  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children 
{crepmtdia^  Fest  «.  v.  Otmeram;  Plant  Cittd,  iiL 
1.  5).  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  qfficmm  and 
ad  qffidHm  vtmre,  (Suet  Calig.  25,  damd.  26.) 
Plutareh  (QitaetL  Rom,  init)  speaks  of  five  wax- 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  cairied  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubiy  i.  e.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.  (Plut  Quaest,  Rom*  p.  271,  e; 
Plant  Gm.  iv.  4.  1.)  Before  she  entered  the 
house,  she  wound  wool  aromid  the  door-posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard 
(adeps  tuiUus)  or  wolf's  fat  {adept  ItipimUy  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  19  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxviiL  9)l  The 
husband  received  hejr  with  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a 
symbolic  purification  (for  Serv.  ad  Aem,  iy.  104, 
says  that  the  newly  married  couple  washed  their 
feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment  The  bride  saluted  her 
husband  with  the  words  :  mbi  la  Cbms,  ego  CaUu 
(Plut  Quaeti.  Rom,  I  c.)  Aha  she  had  entered 
the  house  with  distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  plaeed 
upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house 
were  delivered  into  her  hands.  (Fest  a  v.  CUnit.) 
A  repast  (coMa  mgMalu)  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  whole  train  of  relatives  and  friends  who  ac- 
companied the  bride,  generally  conduded  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  (Pkut  CW».  t.  2.  61  ;  Suet 
Oal^.  25.)  Many  ancient  writers  mention  a  very 
po{ju]ar  song,  Talasius  or  Talassio,  which  was  song 
at  weddmgs  (Plut  QuaeeL  Rom.  L  e. ;  Liv.  L  9  ; 
Dionya  Ant.  Rom.  iL  31 ;  Fest «.  v.  Thkuuionem)  i 
but  whether  it  was  sui^  during  the  repast  or 
during  the  procession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we 
may  mfer  from  the  story  req>ecting  the  origin  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  sung  while  the  procession 
was  advancing  towards  the  bouse  of  the  nusband. 

It  may  easUy  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  Uie 
merry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  ol 
jests  and  railleries,  and  Ovid  (Fatt,  iiL  675)  men- 
tions obscene  songs  which  were  sung  before  the 
door  of  the  bridu  apartment  by  girls,  ahw  the 
company  had  Ic^    These  songs  were  probably  tha 
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old  FeMennina  [Fb8Cknnina],  end  are  frequently 
called  EpHkalamia,  At  the  end  of  the  repast  the 
bride  was  condacted  by  matrons  who  had  not  had 
more  than  one  husband  ( pronnbae),  to  the  lectiis 
gmialis  in  the  atfiom,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
magnificently  adorned  and  strewed  with  flowers. 
On  the  foUowinff  day  the  husband  sometimes  gave 
another  entertamment  to  his  friends,  which  was 
called  repotia  (Fest  a  v. ;  Herat  Sal,  iL  2.  60), 
and  the  woman  who  on  this  dav  undertook  the 
management  of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to 
perform  certain  religious  rites  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15), 
on  which  account,  as  was  obeerred  abore,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  marriage  which 
was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These  rites  pro- 
bably consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  dii  Penates. 
(Cic  dt  RepM.  y.  5.) 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  haTe  been  men- 
tioned above,  are  not  described  by  any  ancient 
writer  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and 
the  order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure 
merely  upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
band,  clear  whidi  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of 
the  three  forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  and  those 
of  a  religions  nature  belonged  to  confarreatia 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  w<mian. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and  as  the  mater- 
iamilias  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined  like  the 
Greek  wnnen  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
republic,  occupied  the  roost  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atnnm.  (Compare  Lipsius,  Elect.  117; 
Bdttiger,  Aldobramdm.  Hodueeit,  p.  124,  &c.;  Bris- 
tonius,  De  RUu  NuptiUtrum^  de  Jitre  CkamMt^ 
Paris,  1564.  12mo.)  [L.S.] 

MATRO'NA.    [Matrtmonium,  p.  741,  a.] 

MATRONAlilA,  also  called  MATRO- 
NAliES  FERIAE,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons  on  tiie  1st  of  March  in  hononr  of 
Juno  Lucina.  From  the  many  reasons  which  Ovid 
gives  why  the  festival  was  kept  on  this  day,  it  is 
evident  tnat  there  was  no  certain  tndition  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  womoL  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  receive  presents  firem 
their  husbands,  and  at  a  later  time  girls  from  their 
loven ;  mistresses  also  were  accustomed  to  feast 
their  female  slaves.  Hence  we  find  the  festival 
called  by  Martial  the  Saturnalia  of  women.  (Ov. 
Fast,  iii.  229,  &c  ;  PUut  Mil  iii.  1.  97  ;  TibulL 
liL  1  ;  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  8 ;  Mart.  v.  84.  11  ;  Suet 
Ve»p,  19  ;  TertnlL  IdoL  14  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
Rdigion  der  Romer^  vol.  ii.  pw  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  {Mawo\ttoy\  which  sig- 
uified  originally  the  eepukkre  of  MaueoUu^  was 
nsed  by  the  Romans  as  a  generic  name  for  any 
magnificent  sepulchral  edifice.  (Pans.  Tiii.  16.  §  S. 
i.  8,  and  the  Latin  Lexicons.) 

The  original  building  was  the  production  of 
the  piety  of  a  wealthy  queen,  and  the  skill  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  later  Ionian  and  Attic 
schools  of  arehitecture  and  sculpture.  Mauso- 
lus,  the  dynast  of  Caria,  having  died  in  B.C. 
853,  his  ^ueen  Artemisia  evinced  her  sorrow  by 
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observing  his  fanenl  rites  with  the  moat  ezpen* 
sive  splendour,  and  by  commencing  the  efectioa 
of  a  sepulchral  monument  to  him,  at  Halicamas- 
sus,  which  should  surpass  any  thing  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  (See  DicL  of  Biog,  arts.  Ariemima^ 
MautoUu.)  She  entrusted  its  erection  to  the 
architects  Phileus  (or  Phiteus,  or  Pytheus)  and 
Satyms,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  woric  and  its 
sculptural  decorations ;  and  to  four  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  new  Attic  school,  Scopas,  Bryaxia, 
Leochaiea,  and  either  Timotheus  or  Piazitelea,  for 
respecting  this  name,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  the  au- 
thorities varied.  These  artists  worked  in  emu- 
lation with  one  another,  each  upon  one  fisoe  of  the 
building,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Artemisia,  who 
only  survived  hor  husband  two  years,  they  con- 
tinued their  work  as  a  labour  of  love.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  fifth  artist,  Pythis,  who  made  the  marble 
quadriga  on  the  summit  of  the  building.  (Vitnir* 
vil  Piae£§]2;  Plin.  iJ.  M  zzxvi.  5.  8.4.  §9| 
Diet,  of  Biog,  under  the  names  of  the  artists.) 

It  was  chiefly,  Pliny  tells  us,  on  account  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  that  the  Mausoleum  became 
cdebrated  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ancient  authors,  who 
have  celebrated  its  magnificence,  have  furnished 
us  with  such  scanty  details  of  its  construction, 
that  the  restoration  of  its  plan  is  almost  hopeless. 
(Strabo,  ziv.  p.  656 ;  Ci&  TWe.  2>up.  iii  31 ; 
Gell.  z.  18 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  6.  ext  1  ;  Propert  iiL 
2.  ]  9  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  s.  tv.  *ApTt/uaietf  MaAn»- 
\as.)  There  are,  indeed,  corns  which  give  a  re- 
presentation of  it ;  but  they  are  modem  fefgeries. 
(Rasche,  &  «. ;  Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  597.)  The  edi- 
fice has  so  entirely  vanished,  that  even  its  site 
is  doubtful,  although  some  precious  fragments  oi 
its  sculptures  survive,  and  an  now  in  our  own 
possession. 

Pliny  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  any  thi^g 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  edifice ;  but 
even  in  this  account  there  are  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  building,  he  tells  us,  extended  63 
feet  from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whole  drcuit  was  411  feet  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bamberg  MS.  440)  ;  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  25  cubits  (37i  feet) ;  and  was  surround^ 
by  36  columns.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
called  Ptertm,  It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
relief  on  its  eastern  fiue  by  Scopes,  on  the 
northern  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  southern  by  Timo- 
theus, on  the  western  by  Leochares.  Above  this 
pteron  was  a  pyramid  equal  to  it  in  height,  dimi- 
nishing by  24  steps  to  its  summit,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  marble  quadriga  made  by  Pythis. 
The  total  height,  indudiqg  Uiis  ornament,  was 
140  feet 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  proposed  restorations  of  the 
plan  of  the  edifice.  They  will  be  found  enume- 
rated and  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Charles 
Newton,  in  a  veiy  valuable  essay  On  tie  Seii^ 
tmree  /rom  the  MameoUum  at  ffaHeanuusms  in  the 
Ckusieal  Mueeum  for  July,  1847,  vol.  v.  pp.  170, 
foil.,  with  a  chart  of  Ualicamassus,  a  restotatioB 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  other  illustrationa 

Thus  much  is  clear  enough  from  Pliny^  ac- 
count ;  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  an  oblong 
quadrangnUu*  oella  (the  ptet(m\  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  probabiUty 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  elevated  on  a  basement 
(for  this  supposition  pcesento  the  only  means  of 
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teooncflioR  the  diKrapancy  between  the  total  and 
partial  he^tsX  which  juteron  was  surmooiited  by 
the  pyramid  \  ikat  acalptures  were  of  cooiBe  on  the 
friexe  of  the  order.  The  other  i^iparent  discre- 
pancy between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  and  finonts 
and  the  total  circuit  of  the  buildinff  can  only 
be  satisfrctori]y  explained  by  sapposmg  that  it 
stood  within  an  enclosure,  or  upon  a  platform  of 
the  larger  dimensiwiB,  namely,  440  feet  in  peri- 
meter.  When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  we  find  most  writers 
giving  the  simple  explanation,  which  most  readers 
of  PUny  would  foobably  adont  at  first  sight,  that 
the  36  colnmns,  of  which  Plmy  speaks,  formed  a 
single  peristyle  all  round  the  building.  (See,  for 
example,  the  restoration  in  Hirt^  €rta6L  <L  Ba»- 
faiue,  PI.  z.  fig.  14,  PI.  XXX.  fig.  14.)  To  this 
▼iew  there  are  very  formidable  objections ;  and 
another,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  ingenious,  but  the  authority  of  a 
moat  aooompUshed  architect,  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  in  Mr.  Newton^  Essay.  Taking  on 
the  one  hand  Pliny's  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the 
longer  side  of  Ae  peruij^  and  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  order  from  the 
existing  fingments  of  the  friexe  (which,  in  the 
case  of  a  work  of  that  period  of  Greek  art,  an 
architect  can  do  with  as  much  certain^  as  that 
with  which  Professor  Owen  can  construct  a  di' 
uormia  firran  a  single  thigh-bone),  Mr.  Cockerell 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  36  pilhirs  were 
arranged,  in  a  single  row  of  six  columns  on  each 
finmt,  and  in  a  douU4  row  of  eight  on  each  side, 
at  intercolunmiations  of  6  feet  8  inches,  around  a 
long  narrow  oeUa,  corresponding  in  length  to  six 
of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two.  (See  the  plaxi  and  elevation  in  the  Ciameul 
Mumum^  L  e.) 

The  researches  of  the  latest  travellen  furnish  a 
Strang  hope  that  good  elements  for  reccmstructing 
the  plan  of  the  Mausoleum  may  be  found  among 
the  fi-agments  of  columns  which  are  scattered  about 
the  city  of  Budrwttf  and  worked  into  its  walls. 

The  building  was  still  standing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  centuxy  after  Christ  (Onigor. 
Kas.  Epigr.  cxviiL),  and  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  ; 
Imt  it  shared  at  length,  with  Halicamassus  itself  in 
thealmost  total  destruction  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  histoiy,  the 
question  of  its  site,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  jMoves  that  the  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  the  very  reliefo  with  which  Scopas 
and  his  rivals  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  Mansolus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton^ 
Essay.  AU  that  can  here  be  stated  is,  that  when 
the  knighU  of  Rhodes  built  the  citadel  of  Hali- 
camassus {Bvdrum\  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
more  probably  when  they  strengthened  its  for- 
tifications in  1522,  they  used  materials  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum,  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  worked  into  the  inner  wall  of  their  for- 
tress some  of  the  sculptured  slabs  which  had  formed 
its  firiese.  Various  travellers,  from  Thevenot  to  the 
present  time,  have  described  these  marbles,  of 
which  there  is  a  sketch  in  the  lonkm  AntiquiH$» 
of  the  DillettQjiti  Society  (voL  ii.  Supp.  PI.  il). 
At  length  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  their  removal,  and  in  February,  1846, 
they  were  taken  down  and  conveyed  to  EngUuid, 
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and  aie  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Budrum  MarbUt,  They 
consist  of  thirteen  slabs,  of  the  uniform  height  oif 
3  foet  including  the  mouldings,  or  2  feet  &\  inches 
without  them,  and  varying  in  length  from  2  feet 
8  inches  to  6  feet  11  inches.  Their  total  length  is 
64  feet  11  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  each  longer  side  of  the  building ;  but 
they  aie  evidently  from  different  fiices  of  it,  as 
they  cannot  all  be  arranged  in  one  continuous 
composition,  though  some  of  them  are  continuous, 
and  they  show  traces  of  the  hands  of  various 
artists.  Their  subject  is  the  battle  of  Greek 
warriors  with  Anuuons,  which  was  as  fovourite 
a  m^  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica. 
Theur  style  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  inferior  to  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  artisu  of  the  school  of  Scopas  and  Prax- 
iteles ;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  another 
bas-relief  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicntes,  is  admitted  ;  and  the 
points  in  which  they  are  allied  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  in  which  we  recognise  the  inferiority 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidias.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  that 
accident  may  have  preserved  to  us,  out  of  the 
whole  firiese,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryaxis,  Leo- 
chares,  and  Timotheus,  and  not  the  better  produc- 
tions of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  is  not  (miy  inconsistent, 
as  he  hirosdf  remarks,  with  Pliny^  statement  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
but  also,  it  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  suppositions 
made  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  which  cannot  be 
admitted  without  some  positive  proof. 

In  the  Roman  MaumUea  the  form  chiefly  em- 
ployed was  that  of  a  succession  of  teiraces  in 
imitation  of  the  roguM,  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian  ;  the  latter 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms  the 
fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo); 
but  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  are  only 
some  insignificant  rains.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  236  ;  Suet. 
At^.  100 ;  Nardini,  Ronui  Antkoj  vol.  iii.  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby ;  Hirt,  Lehn  d,  Gebiiiide,  pp.  349— 
351,  and  restoration  of  the  monuments  in  PI.  xxx. 
fig.  21,  23.)  [P.  S.] 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fMCw6t»os,  dim.  fiaCov6/umrf 
Athen.  v.  30,  34),  firam  /<d{a>  a  loa^  or  a  oske  ; 
properly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread:  but  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  any  large  dish  used  for 
bringing  meat  to  table.  (Varro,  de  Ra  Buit.  iiL  4.) 
These  dishes  were  made  either  of  wood  (Pollux, 
viL  87),  of  bronze  (Athen.  iv.  31),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  v.  27).  [J.  Y.J 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  commcm  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Scholiast  upon  Horace  (Ep,  L  14.  14)  to  be  those 
**  qui  in  medio  stent  ad  quaevis  impemta  parati.** 
The  name  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  iamilia  rustica  (Cic  Cat.  iL  3  ;  Colum. 
i.  9,  iL  13),  but  it  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
slaves  in  the  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  s.  1.  §  5,  7.  tit 
7.  s.  6.) 

MEDICI'NA  (larpuc^\  the  name  of  that 
science  which,  as  Celsus  says  (de  Medie,  lib.  i. 
Praefat),  **  Saiiitatem  aegris  promittit,**  and  whose 
object  Hippocrates  defines  \de  Arte^  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
ed.  Kiihn)  to  be  **  the  delivering  sick  persons  from 
their  disease,  and  the  diminishing  the  force   of 
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•ickneaKi,  and  the  not  undertaking  t1i«  trMtnient 
of  those  who  are  quite  oTercome  by  sicknen,  as 
wo  know  that  medicine  is  here  of  no  ayail.**  For 
other  definitions  of  the  art  and  science  of  Medi- 
cine given  by  the  ancients,  see  Pseado-Oalen  {In- 
trodvet,  Sw  Medicus,  c  6.  vol.  ziv.  pp.  686---8, 
ed.  Kiihn).  The  invention  of  medicine  was  almost 
universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  gods. 
(Hippocr.  de  Pritea  Medic,  vol.  i  p.  39 ;  Pseudo- 
Oalen,  Introd,  cap.  i.  p.  674 ;  Cic  Ttue,  Dis,  iil 
]  •  Plin.  H.  N.  zxix.  1.)  Another  source  of  in- 
formation was  the  observing  the  means  resorted  to 
by  animals  when  labouring  under  disease.  Pliny 
{H.  N",  viii.  41)  gives  many  instances  in  which 
these  instinctive  efforts  taught  mankind  the  pro> 
perties  of  various  plants,  and  the  mere  simple  sur- 
gical operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete  pointed 
out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnns  and  vulnerary  herbs ; 
dogs  when  indisposed  sought  the  TVUieum  repetu, 
and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptians  the 
use  of  purgative,  constituting  the  treatment  called 
SyrmaisnL  The  hippopotamus  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  dysters  was  shown  by  the  ibis. 
(Compare  Pseudo-Galen,  Inirod.  c  1,  p.  675.) 
Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen  seeking 
saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with  dropsy 
anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We  are 
told  (Herod,  i.  197  ;  Strab.  zvi.  c.  1,  ed.  Tauchn. ; 
Pseudo-Galen,  ItOrod,  I.  e.)  that  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldaeans  had  no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  the  patient  was  carried  out  and  exposed 
on  the  highway,  that  any  persons  passing  by  who 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  might  give 
some  information  respecting  the  means  that  nad 
afforded  them  relie£  Shortly  afterwards,  these  ob- 
servations of  cures  were  suspended  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  walls 
of  their  sanctuaries  were  covered  with  records  of 
this  description.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  same  practice,  and  some  of  the  tablets  sus- 
pended in  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  character, 
which  will  illustrate  the  custom.  The  following 
votive  memorials  are  given  by  Hieron.  Mercuri- 
alis  (de  Arte  Gymna$L  Amstel.  4to.  1672,  pp.  2, 3): 
—  **Some  days  back  a  certiin  Caius,  who  was 
blind,  learned  firom  an  oracle  that  he  should  repair 
to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent  prayers,  cross  the 
sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  his  five  fingers 
on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and  cover  his  eyes. 
He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight  was  restored 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods  were 
shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.^  **  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
cutive days:  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  the  gods.*^  **  Julian  appeared 
lost  beyond  all  hope  firom  a  spitting  of  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  firom  the  altar  some  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which 
niizture  he  was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was 
saved,  and  came  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of 
the  people." 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
ancients,  •*  When "  (says  Littr^,  Oeuvret  Cknu- 
piites  d^FfippocraU,  voL  L  Introd.  ch.  1.  p.  3) 
**  one  searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  the 
commencement  of  the  science,  the  first  body  of 
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doetrine  that  one  neeti  with  s  the  cofleetMli  df 
writings  known  onder  the  name  of  the  works  of 
Hippocntes.    The  science  mmnts  up  direetly^  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.     Not  that  it  had  not 
been  cultivated  earlier,  and  had  not  given  riae  to 
even  nnmerous  productions;  but  every  thing  that 
had  been  made  before  the  physician  of  Cos  liav 
perished.    We  have  only  remaining  of  them  sesBfe- 
tered  and  uneonnected  fragments ;  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  have  alone  eanpecl  deatroetion;  sm^i 
by  a  singular  drenmstance  there  exists  a  great  gup 
after  them,  as  well  as  before  them.    The  medical 
works  fipom  Hippocrates  to  the  establaaiunent  of 
the  school  of  AJexaadiia,  and  those  of  that  school 
itself,  are  completely  lost,  except  some  quotation* 
and  passages  preserved  in  the  later  writers  ;  so  tbsit 
the  writings  of  Hippocmtes  rsmain  alone  aoMingst 
the   rains  of  andent  medical   liteiatare.^    Tbe 
Asclepiadae,  to  which  fiunily  Hippocmtes  belonged^ 
were  the  supposed  descendants  of   Aeacnlapins 
('AcirA^iof),  and  were  in  a  maaner  the  heredi* 
tary  physicians  of  Greece.   They  professed  t*  bnve 
among  them  certain  secrets  d  the  nedical  arty 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  hwa  their 
great   progenitor,  and  founded    several    medieal 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    Gales 
mentions  {De  Metk,  Med,  L  1 .  voL  x.  pp.  5,  6)  three, 
via.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos.     The  first  of  these 
appears  soon  to  have  become  extinct,  and  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  existence  behind.    From  the  second 
proceeded  a  collection  of  observations  called  Krf- 
Zuu  Tv&fuu,  *'  Cnidian  Sentenees,**  a  work  of  muck 
reputation  in  early  times,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  (de  Rat  VieL  in  Menih,  AeuL\uA 
which  appean  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Galen.  {Comment,  in  Hippocr,  Uh,  at.  vol.  xr.  p.  427.) 
The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  physicians  that  sprang  firom  it,  and  espe- 
cially fiDm  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  greet 
Hippocrates.    We  learn  from  Herodotus  (iii.  131) 
that  there  were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools 
at  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  at  Cyiene  in 
Afiica,  of  which  he  says  that  the  former  was  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  any  other, 
and  in  the  next  place  came  that  of  Cyrene.    In 
subsequent  times  the  medical  profession  was  di- 
vided into  different  sects  ;  but  a  detailed  account 
of  their  opinions  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  work.    The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  these  sects  was  that  of  the  Doffmatiet^ 
founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and 
Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  and  thence 
called  also  the  HippoertUid,    These  retained  their 
influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Smpirid,  founded  by 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  and  so  called,  because  they 
professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience only ;  after  which  time  eveiy  member  of  the 
medical   profession  during  a  long  period  ranged 
himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects.    In  the  first 
century  B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Methodid^  who  held  doctrines  neariy  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  sects  already  mentioned. 
About  two  centuries  later  the  Mediodid   were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of 
particular  physicians  became  more  genenlly  re- 
ceived.   The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  JPnen^ 
maticiaxid  the  Edectiei;  the  finmer  founded  by 
Athcnaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time 
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'cither  by  Agathinua  of  Sparta,  or  bis  pnpn  Arcbi- 
genes. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  tbe  principal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  stUI 
extant,  referring  tor  more  particulars  respecting 
their  writings  to  the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography,  Celsns  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
'  Augnstan  age,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  more 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  neatness  and 
jadicionsness  of  his  compilation,  than  for  any 
original  contribntions  to  the  science  of  Medicine. 
Dioscorides  of  Anazarba,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  was  for  many  centoria  the 
f^TRitest  authority  in  Materia  Medic  a,  and  was 
almost  as  much  esteemed  as  Oalen  in  Medicine, 
and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Are- 
taeua,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  is 
an  interesting  and  striking  writer,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  from  the  originality  of 
his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronological  order,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is  certainly  tiie 
most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical  writers  of  anti- 
quity, is  Oalen,  who  reigned  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  art  till  the  commencement  of 
modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Pergamus  a.  d. 
131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  days, 
and  died  A.  d.  201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of  Per- 
gamus, physician  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aiftins  of  Amida, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later  ;  and 
Paulos  Aegineta  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ME1>ICUS  (Zorp^r),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art, 
whether  physician  or  surveon,  and  accordingly  both 
divisions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be 
included  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of 
Aesculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  fiither  of 
it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
done  should  practise  it  (Hyginus,  Fab,  274)  ; 
Aelian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  if  any  one  during  his  illness  should 
drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  disobedience  (Var,  Hist,  ii.  87)  ; 
and,  according  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  several 
medals  strack  by  the  people  of  Smyrna  in  honour 
of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. (Dissertaiio  de  Nummis  quUnudam  a 
^ngfmaeis  in  Medicorum  Honorem  percussis^  4to. 
Load.  1724.)  If  the  decree  of  the  Athenians 
(published  among  the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be 
genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (m  Vita  Hippoer.)  can  be 
depended  on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred 
upon  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  staters  expense. 
(Compare  Plin.  H,  N.  viL  37.) 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  tbe  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medi^  pupils  were 
the  'AcricXipricia,  or  temples  of  Aesculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  fomished  them  with  a  collection 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadae  [Midicina]  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
famous  Hippocmtic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  tip 
by  Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as 
ancient)  requires  to  be  inserted  here  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  **  I 
swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapius, 
by  Hygcia,  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  calling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil 
religiously,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  promise  and  the  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  parents,  the  master  who  has  taught  me  this 
art,  and  endeavour  to  minister  to  all  his  neces- 
sities. I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should 
they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it,  without  re- 
muneration or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my 
patiepts,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  seeking  to  preserve  them  from  any- 
thing that  might  prove  injurious.  No  induce- 
ment shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  author  of  such  advice :  neither 
will  I  contribute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  maintain 
religiously  the  purity  and  integrity  both  of  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Into  whatever  dwellings  I 
™^7  S^^  I  ^'^  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  injurious 
views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any  immodest 
action,  towards  women  or  men,  freemen  or  slaves. 
If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  unprofessionally 
in  common  life,  I  happen  to  see  cht  hear  of  any 
circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I  will 
consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe  on 
the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I 
rigidly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of] 
my  art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  for  ever ;  should 
I  transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverie 
be  my  lot.* 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  met  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (liL  131)  that  the  Aeginetans  (about 
the  year  b.  c.  532)  paid  Democedes  firam  the 
public  treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  ser- 
vices, i.  e.  (if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Andeai 
Weights  and  Money,  <ke^  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  be  worth  1«.  3^.)  not  quite  344/. ;  he  after- 
wards received  from  the  Athenians  one  hundred 
minae,  t.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the  Attie 
drachma  to  be  worth  9^)  rather  more  than  406/1, 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samos  by  being 
offered  by  Polycrates  a  salary  of  two  talents,  i. «. 
(if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant)  487L  10s.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckenaer  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  widi 
respect  to  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians  (and  ap- 
parently with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  Utter 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachmae  (or 
Is.  7^.)  per  day,  ue,  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  (Aristoph.  Jcham.  v.  66.)  A 
physician,  called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus  (If,  M 
8)  and  Cleombrotus  (H.  AT.  vii  37),  is  said 
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by  him  to  haT«  received  one  hundred  talents  fi>r 
curing  king  Antiochus,  which  (if  we  suppoee  the 
Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexander's  coin- 
age to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hussey,  was 
worth  243/L  15«.)  would  amount  to  24,375^.*  It 
teems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the 
Greeks  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  the  later 
Roman  empire,  see  Archiatbr)  for  states  to 
maintain  physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
cost  (Xen.  Mem.  It.  2.  §  5  ;  Plato,  Gory.  §  23  ; 
Strabo,  ir.  p.  125;  Diod.  Sic  xiL  13);  and  these 
agun  had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who 
exercised  their  callin»-«mong  people  of  low  condi- 
tion.    (Plato,  Db  Lpg.  ir.  p.  720,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  Romans  derived  tneir  luiowledge  of  me- 
dicine at  first  from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms at  Rome  in  order  to  ward  off  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was 
the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by  Tsrquin  of 
the  SibyL  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
unknown  {^H.  N»  zxix.  5) ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a 
gieat  measure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  tank ; 
for  the  richer  fiunilies  havii^  slaves  who  were 
Ailled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &&,  generally  pos- 
sessed one  or  more  that  understood  medicine  and 
surgery.  (Middleton's  Essay,  Dt  MecUoonan  apitd 
Romano8  degmUum  Conditioner  Cantab.  1 726,  4to. 
and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its 
publication.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
were  many  exceptions,  e,g.  the  physician  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates 
at  the  island  of  Pharmacusa  (Sueton.  J.  Can,  4), 
and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch  (see 
Casaubon^  note  on  Sueton.);  Archagathus,  who 
being  the  first  foreign  siugeon  that  settled  at 
Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at  the  public 
expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  Jus  Quiritium 
B.  a  219  (Cassius  Hemina,  op.  PUn,  H.  N.  xxix. 
6) ;  Artorius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  phy- 
sician (CueL  AureL  De  Aforb.  AouL  iiL  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Augustus  (Plut. 
BnU.  41),  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  some  editions  read  *Kin^ios  instead  of 
*A/>Tc5pfOf ) ;  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his  firiend 
(ad  Fam.  ziil  20)  ;  Asdepiades,  the  friend  of 
Crassus  the  orator  (Cic.  d»  Orat.  l  14);  Eude- 
mus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  (Jtmai.  iv.  3)  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The 
hatred  borne  by  Cato  the  Censor  against  the  Greek 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
Rome  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  (See 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.)  With  respect  to  the 
income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  u  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  {II.  N.  zxix.  5)  that 
Albutius,  Amintius,  Calpetanus,  Cassius,  and  Ru- 
brius  gained  250,000  sesterces  per  annum,  c.  e. 
(reckoning  with  Hussey  the  mille  nummi  (ses^- 
tium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
71.  16s.  3<i.)  1953/.  2s.  6d.;  that  Q.  Stertinius 
made  it  a  fitvour  that  he  was  content  to  receive 

*  If,  however,  the>Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Is.  3^) 
to  39,375(i ;  an  almost  incredible  sum. 
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from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  par  amMBS 
(or  Z906L  5s.),  as  he  might  have  made  600,000 
sesterces  (or  4687/1  10s.)  by  his  private  practice; 
and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  leceived  the 
same  annual  income  from  the  emperor  Clandius, 
left  between  them  at  their  death,  noiwithatanding 
large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thir^  millions  of  aet- 
teroes  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qmUify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  ne- 
thmg;  afterwards,  however,  this  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  archiatri.     [Auchiatkr.] 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  wiUi 
under  the  emperors  were  latroaophkta  (see  the 
word)  and  Achumme^  *AKTovdptos,  The  latter  was 
a  title  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  i^ipar 
rently  only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  fix»m 
the  use  of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin 
authors.  (See  Du  Oinge,  Cflot$,  Graee.  vol.  i. 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  (7/oss.  ad  Paekjfmer.  HieL  An- 
dronieif  voL  i.  p.  366,  &c.  and  voL  il  pp.  468, 469.) 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  ia  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  aa 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity.  [  W.  A.  G.l 

MEDIMNUS  (ji&iiufos  or  /t^tfufos  irtnifis), 
the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
used  especially  for  measuring  oocn.  It  contained 
6  kedu,  12  kemiedOf  48  eiosaibBt,  96  aastee  (sfi»> 
torn),  192  cotyiae^  and  1152  tyathi.  The  Attie 
mcdimnus  was  eqiud  to  six  Roman  modii,  or  two 
amphorae  (Nepoa,  AtL  2  ;  Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  45,  46^ 
49  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Rhemn.  Fann.  v.  64.) 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnussB  108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes,  the  chief 
Greek  fluid  measure,  which  was  three  quarters  of 
the  medimnus.  The  medimnus  contained  nearly 
12  imperial  gallons,  or  1^  bnsheL  This  was  the 
Attic  medimnus ;  the  Aegmetan  and  Ptolemaic  was 
half  aa  much  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Attic  For  the  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
medimnus  see  the  Tables.  (Bdckh,  MettoL  UtUer- 
niek.  pp.  202—204.)  [P.  S.] 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which 
day  tne  people  of  Latium  b^fan  to  taste  their  new 
wine  (miMtem),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the 
gods.  In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  cnstomaiy 
to  pronounce  the  words:  **vetus  novum  vinum 
bibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor.**  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  vi.  21  ;  Festus,  s.  e.  MedUnnaUa^  Varro 
derives  the  name  of  the  festival  from  the  healing 
power  of  the  new  wine,  but  Festus  speaks  of  a 
goddess  Meditrina.  [L.S.] 

MEDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  the  supremo 
magistrate  among  the  Oscan  people.  Mediae  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  a  magistrate  of  any  kind 
\meddim  apud  0»co»  nomen  magistral  est,  Festus, 
8.  V.  p.  123,  ed.  Miiller),  and  tutiau  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  magntu  or  mmmut.  Livy,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  medix  tuticus  the  suvamu  nu^- 
iratusy  gives  a  literal  tmnslation  of  the  word.  In 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Campanians 
were  governed  by  the  medix  tuticus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  elected  amiually  (Liv.  xxiiL  35,  xxiv. 
1 9,  xxvi.  6) ;  and  we  may  infer  from  a  line  of 
Enniiis  {apnd  Fed.  9.v.\  **Summus  ibi  oritur 
meddix,  occiditur  alter,*^  that  there  was  anothcf 


pcUBpi  look  hii  place  in  cum  of  death,  or  of  iiii 
being  inoifiacilmted  bj  illnen  or  othci  laoia  from 
diKhuging  hit  dutiei.  In  Oacan  ioicriptiDTiB  the 
name  occin  in  tbe  fonn  of  Kuddia  liitiii:  »  thu 
the  orthon^ilij  of  Fgnoi  i>  mora  comet  than 
tbal  of  Livy,  wlikh  it  placed  at  Lhe  head  of  thi« 
atticie.  (Leuiu,  later.  Umbr.  tt  Oteaa.) 

MEOALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEOA- 
LENSB3  LUUI,aE«tiyBl  withguiei  celcbiated 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  April  and  in  bonoor  of 
the  gnat  mother  of  the  godi  (Cyhele,  fuTtUq  Snit, 
whence  the  latiTaldeiiTediU  name).  The  (taloe 
of  the  goddcaa  waa  brought  to  Rome  from  Peuinni 
in  the  year  203  a.  a,  and  the  daj  of  itt  aniva] 
wai  aidamijed  with  a  magnificent  pnieeiaiaB,  Uctl- 
Metnia,  and  gamei,  and  great  nomben  of  people 
eanicd  preaenti  to  the  goddeia  on  the  CapitoL 
(Vam,d>£ay.ZatTi.  IS;  LiT.uix.  14.)  The 
Kgnhu-  celebration  of  the  Uegaletia,  bowcTar,  did 
UM  begin  tit]  IwelTe  yean  later  (1S1  ■.&),  when 
the  temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
bnilt  in  SOS  B.  a,  irai  completed  and  dedicated  b7 
M.  Jnniiu  Brntaa.  (Lir.  inTi.  Sfi.)  Bnt  ftnm 
of  LiTj   (rai».  U)  ' 


dayi,  be- 
on  the  4ih  of  ApriL     The  Maton  of  thii 
■■■      ■  at  of  (he  whole  misith  in  which  it 
foil  of  general  rejoicing!  and  feajt- 
lutomajy  for  the  wealthy  Romam 
.  to  inote  one  another  mataally  to 
lara^ant  hahit*  and  the 
feetiTe  daja  were  pro- 


tn. 


goad  IJTinff  during  theae 
bablj  earned  to  a  verr 

•enatuaconralluni  wat  twoed  in  161  b.  c.,  pre- 
icribing  that  no  one  ahoold  go  beyond  a  tartain 
'    -    '  ■'-  n     rn.!!....  :;  •it .  «..»_ 


L3.) 


degree,  w 


(Oelliaa,  il  24  ; 


The  game*  which  were  held  at  the  Megaletia 

at  tint  held  on  the  Palatine  ia  Iroiit  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddai,  but  afterwardi  al*o  in  the  tbeatrea. 
(Cic  da  Uarmip.  Rap.  U,  &c)  The  firM  ludi 
Kcoici  at  Rome  were,  actnrding  to  Valeriuj  An- 
tioa,  introdnced  at  the  Mtgaleaia,  i.  e.  either  in  19J 
or  191  B.  c  The  day  which  wai  eipedally  *et 
uatt  Ibr  the  performance  of  icenic  playi  wa*  the 
third  of  the  feetiral.  (OTid.  FatL  iv.  S77  ;  Ael. 
Spartian.  Antimat.ame.  c6,)  Slarea  were  not 
permitted  to  be  jareaent  at  the  gamei,  and  the  ma- 
giittale*  appeared  dreated  in  a  pnrple  toga  and 
^aetazta,  whence  the  prorerb,  jmrjmra  M^alnaU. 
The  game*  were  imder  the  inperintaideDce  of  the 
cnrale  aedilea  (Lit.  luii.  JS4),aod  we  know  that 
fimr  of  the  extant  ^ayi  of  Terence  were  performed 
at  the  Megalena.  Cicero  (de  Harm.  Amp.  12), 
pntably  eontraating  the  garnet  of  tne  Megaleiia 
with  the  more  rade  artd  barbaiona  gamca  and  ex- 
hibiijoiu  ot  the  circni,  calla  thorn  imaime  tatti, 
tol—um,  rdigim.  (See  Grid.  Fatl.  it.  1 79—873  ; 
P.HannCiu,a>/CEaadA>BBf.  iL  11.)    [L.8.} 

MELLEIREN  OuU<(pi^).    {Eiuh.J 

MGMBRA'NA.    [Libir.] 

HBNELAEIA0»nX<ltM),afMtiTalee1c1>n(ed 
alTboapnaein  Laeonia,  in  honour  of  Henelaaa  and 
Helena,  who  were  beiieTcd  to  b«  bnried  there. 
(PaaB.iiL19.tft)  Meoelani  waa  to  the  I«eedae- 
moniant  what  Nettorwai  (o  the  Mnaeniana,  a  model 
of  a  wiieandjuit  king,  and  hence  they  railed  him  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  gnat  godi  (laocrat.  Pamalk. 
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p.  247,  B,),  and  honoured  him  and  Kelana  with 
annnal  and  nlemn  SKrifice*  at  Thecnpnae,  which 
continned  to  be  offered  in  the  dnyi  of  lucimteb 
(»«<«.  fnom.  p.  21H,D.)  Theeeulemiuliei  are 
•omelimei  called  'EAJna.  (See  Creiiier,  Sf^iAiL 
iii.p.38.)  [L.S.] 

MENSA  {TfiwiCa),  a  labia.  The  limpleat 
kind  of  table  waa  one  with  three  Iqi,  round, 
called  diaba  (Feat>u,a.  v.;  V»m),di  iMg.  laL  * 


i.3.  IS;  Orid. 


3S.p.lS3,ed.  SpengeliHor. 
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.    662),  I 


n  Greek  Tfiwv 


(Xen 


Aiab.  riL  EL  S  10,  Athen.  ir.  21,  36,  1.38.) 
il  ihown  in  the  drinking-icene  painted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-ihop  at  PompeiL  (Oell'i  PomptHma, 
1832,  ToL  ii.  p.  11.)  (See  woodcut.)  The  term 
T/idi(fo,  thongh  eommonly  nied  in  Greek  for  a 
table  of  any  kind,  mnil,  according  to  iti  etynwlogy, 
have  denoted  originally  a  fbur-legged  table.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  painting!  on  raaea,  the  tablei  are 
nnialiy  repreaonted  with  fonr  legi,  of  which  an 


PiimiiimdtVaKtAiiaifut,yo\.i.\^.S9.y  Horaca 
nied  at  Rome  a  dinin^'table  of  white  marble,  thua 

combining  ncatneai  with  economy.  {SaL  i  6. 1 1 6.) 
For  the  boniea  of  the  opulent,  tablei  were  made  of 
the  moat  TSlnable  and  beantiful  kindi  of  wood, 
eapecially  of  maple  (ff^arS^iyin),  Athea  ii.  32  ; 
ocvno.  Hot.  SatiL  8.  10 ;  Mart.  x\t.  90),  or  of 
the  dtma  of  Africa,  which  wai  a  ipeciei  of  cy- 
preai  or  jumper.  (Qiiraa,  Cic  rerr.  It.  ]  7  ;  Mart, 
ii.  43,  liT.  89  i  Plin.  H.  N.  riiL  29.)  For  tbia 
pnrpoae  the  Romani  niade  oae  of  the  roota  and 
tnben  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  diiplayed  tba 
sreatcat  Tariety  of  ipoti,  beautiful  warei,  and  curl- 
mg  remi.  The  Gneit  fpecimrna  of  table*  an 
adorned  were  lold  for  many  thouaand  poondi. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiiL  29,  in.  26,  84  ,  Tertull.  dm 
PaBio,  ot  Jm-i  A.  Aikin,  Ox  Ornam-Oal  WatJt, 
m.  23,  24.)  Be*ide*  the  beanty  of  the  beard* 
( ttitiitut^  the  legi  of  theie  tablet  were  oftoi 
Tery  taitcrnl,  being  carred  in  imitation  of  ticn'a  or 
tiger'i  feet,  and  made  of  ivory.  (Athen,  L  e.  | 
Man  iL  43.  9.) 

One  of  the  principal  improiemonl*  wat  the  in> 
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▼ention  of  tbe  monopodiuin^  a  round  table  (orBw) 
mpported  by  a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other 
elegant  kinde  of  furniture,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cu.  Manlius.  (Plin. 
^.A^.  xxziy.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  semi- 
circular tables  were  introduced,  called  mm»a§ 
hmatae  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and 
ngnuOOf  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter, 
C-  (Lamprid.  HeL  25,  29.)  This  lunate  table 
was  surroimded  by  a  eofii  of  the  same  form,  called 
stAaditan,  which  was  adi^ted  to  hold  seven  or 
eight  persons.     (Mart  z.  48,  xiv.  87.) 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  as  we  see  from 
the  preceding  cut,  it  was  usual  to  place  the  dishes 
and  the  Tarious  kinds  of  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
bring  it  thus  furnished  to  the  place  where  the 
guests  were  reclining :  hence  such  phrases  as  men- 
•am  apponmv  or  oppotntre  (Plaut.  Attn.  t.  1.  2, 
AfoU,  i.  3.  150  ;  Cic  ad,  AtL  xiv.  21  ;  Ovid,  Met 
vilL  570),  and  me»jam  ai{/%rre  or  remorere.  (Plant. 
AmpkU,  il  2.  175  ;  Virg.  Aen,  L  216.)  As  the 
board  of  the  table  is  c^ed  by  a  distinct  name 
MBri/ia  (Athen.  L  e, ;  Pollux,  x.  81),  it  appeals 
that  it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the 
tripod  or  other  stand  (iciAAi^af)  on  which  it  was 
fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  wet  sponges  (Hom.  Od.  i.  1 1 1,  xx.  151  ; 
Mart  xiv.  144),  or  of  fragrant  herbs.  (Ovid.  Met 
viii.  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur^ 
pnse  a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  woolly  nap  (gan* 
«ape.  Hot.  L  o.  ;  Heindorf  m  loc) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  in  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred. 
(Juv.  ii.  110.)  Small  statues  of  the  gods  were 
placed  upon  it  (Amob.  contra  Genles^  lib.  ii.)  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  Tpafr4(io$  and  i-rtrpawdCios,  The  Cretans 
ate  in  pubUc ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
&v8pciOK,  or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  con- 
stant table  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  called  rpatrlCa  ^tpla^  or  Aios 
^evlou.  (Athen.  iv.  22  ;  Hdck*8  Kreta^  vol  iii. 
pp.  120—128.) 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  ScTrvoy  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively wp^ii  rpAtrtCa,  $c^fl/w  rfrthrc^o,  and  nunaa 
prima,  mmua  teetmda,     [Cobna.] 

The  name  of  rpi,'rt{a  or  immss  was  given  to  a 
■quare  tomb-stone  (Becker,  ChariUn,  vol.  ii. 
pp.191,  193)  [FuNUS,  p.  556,  b.J  ;  and  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  square  altars.  Every  curia 
at  Rome  had  an  altar,  called  fJWMo,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  Curitis.  (Dionys.  ii.  50  ;  Festus, 
pp.  49,  64,  156,  ed  MUller ;  Macrob.  Sai.  iii.  11  ; 
Becker,  Kant,  AUerth,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pu  84.)  [J.  Y.] 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMU- 
LA'RII,  were  a  kind  of  public  banken  at  Rome 
who  were  appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  aigentarii,  who  were  common 
bankers  and  did  business  on  their  own  account 
(Dig.  2.  tit  13.  8.  6.)  The  mensarii  had  their 
banks  (m«Maa)  like  ordinary  bankers  around  the 
forum,  and  in  the  name  of  Um  aerarium  they  of- 
fered ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  se- 
curi^  to  the  state  for  it  Such  an  expediency 
was  devised  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
distress.  The  first  time  that  mensarii  {quinqneviri 
mamirii)  were  appointed  was  in  352  b.  a,  at  the 
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time  when  the  plebeians  were  so  deeply  iriTofwd 
in  debt,  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  new  creditors  in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones, 
and  thus  ruined  themselves  completely.  (Lit.  vii. 
21 ;  compare  Fbnub  (Roman)  and  A&qsn- 
taril)  On  this  occasion  they  wen  also  antho* 
liied  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  at  a  &ir  valuation.  Sudb  banken 
were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times  and 
whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  npon  the  people, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time  they  ap* 
pear  during  Uie  time  of  the  republic  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii  (Liv.  xxiii  21,  xxri  36.) 
One  class  of  mensarii,  however  (perhaps  an  inferior 
order),  the  meiM»/am  or  mtnaUariif  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  employed  by  the  state,  and 
these  must  be  meant  when  we  read  that  not  only 
the  aerarium  but  also  private  individuals  deposited 
in  their  hands  sums  of  money  which  they  had  to 
dispose  o£  (Tacit  AmaL  vL  17  ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3. 
s.  7  ;  42.  tit  5.  s.  24.)  As  Rome  must  have  of^ 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  these 
public  bankers  had  also^  for  a  certain  percentage, 
to  exchangeioreign  money  and  give  Roman  coinage 
instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coins 
whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  ge- 
nuine or  not  (Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  39.)  During  the 
time  of  the  empire  such  permanent  mensarii  were 
under  the  cmtrol  of  the  praefectns  urbi  and  ftcmed 
a  distinct  corporation.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  a.  1 ;  Cod. 
Theod.16.  tit4.  8.5.) 

Banken  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero  {pro  Fiaoe.  19) 
mentions  mensarii  at  Temnos  in  Ana  Minor  who 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  [L.  S.] 

MENSIS.     [Calxndaiuum.] 

MENSO'RES,  measurers  or  enrveyovs.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  rlassn  of  penons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land'Surveyors  who  meao 
sured  and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.  (Colum. 
V.  1  ;  compare  Aorim  bnaorbs.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
must  be  distinguished  fixim  the  metatom,  who 
selected  the  place  for  a  camp^  ( Veget  dB  Rt  MUU, 
il  7.) 

3.  To  a  dass  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  jnovided  quarters  for  the  soldien  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant upon  the  door-post,  and  he  who  ef&oed  or 
destroyed  this  name  was  pmushed  as  a  &Isi  reu& 
(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  8.  s.  4.)  » 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  archi- 
tects.    (Plm.  Epist,  X.  28  and  29.) 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offioen 
who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  conveyed 
up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.  (Dig.  27. 
tit  1.  s.  26 ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  9.  s.  9 ;  and 
tit  15.  8.  1.)  They  were  stationed  in  the  port 
near  Ostia,  and  were  employed  under  the  piaefisctns 
annonae.  Their  name  is  m^itioned  in  vaiioas 
ancient  inscriptions.  [!«•  &J 

MENSU'RA  (j»4rrp9if\  9uatm^  in  its  widest 
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Bignifies  the  application  of  nnmber  to  quan- 
tity ;  or,  to  apeak  more  specifically,  the'  compamon 
9i  diflSereDt  quantities  by  means  of  the  standard  of 
number.  So  l<Mig  as  we  regard  quantity  apart 
from  number,  we  can  only  compare  two  quantities 
by  the  test  o[  coincidence,  by  which  we  ascertain 
whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal,  and,  if  the 
latter,  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  two  lines.  The  next  step  is 
the  compariaon  of  one  magnitude  with  certain  de- 
finite parts,  or  multiples,  of  the  other,  its  half  or 
double,  third  or  triple,  and  so  forth.  The  kst 
atepi,  by  which  we  attain  to  a  complete  method  of 
ezpiessing  magnitude  numerically,  is  the  dicioe  of 
tonm  fiwed  magmiitde^  cr  Unit,  with  which  we 
may  compare  all  other  magnitudes  q^iJIe  soiim  land, 
so  a«  to  ascertain  what  mulHpUt  party  or  parta 
of  the  wtU  each  of  them  is,  if  they  are  commen- 
suable,  and,  if  not,  as  nearly  as  we  please.  Thus 
the  unit,  in  its^,  or  in  its  parts,  forms  a  Meamre  of 
all  magnitades  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  A  set 
of  fixed  measures,  one  for  each  kind  of  quantity, 
with  their  subdirisions,  forms  a  Metrical  System* 

The  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma> 
theniatical  and  mechanical  science  determine  of 
themselTes  the  foundation  of  every  metrical  system. 
Thoee  notions  are  Eactension  and  Force  ;  the  former 
In  its  various  kinds,  the  Unc^  the  anufaoey  the  mM^ 
and  the  amglB;  the  latter  in  that  manifestation  of 
it  which  we  call  toeighL  Now,  since  extension, 
whether  linear,  superficial,  or  solid,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  one  straight  line ;  or  by  means 
of  two  straight  Imes  which  form  a  fixed  angle  with 
one  another,  and  which,  together  with  two  other 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  them,  enclose  a  surface  ;  or 
by  means  of  three  straight  lines,  the  planes  passing 
through  which  form  a  fixed  solid  angle,  and,  to- 
gether with  three  other  planes  drawn  parallel  to 
them,  form  a  solid : — it  follows  that  all  these  three 
kinds  of  magnitude  may  be  estimated  numerically 
by  fixing  upon  units  which  are  respectively  a 
straight  line,  a  panllelqgnm  having  two  adjacent 
sides  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  parallelopiped 
having  three  adjacent  edges  and  an  angle  fixed  ; 
or,  simplifying  the  two  latter  cases  by  making  the 
fixed  sides  equal  and  the  fixed  angles  right  angles, 
the  units  are  (1)  a  etra^t  line  of  fixed  Ungth^ 
(2)  ike  aqnare  of  tohiek  that  straight  Une  it  a  tide, 
and  (3)  the  eidie  of  tehit^  that  Une  ia  ihe  edge. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  metricod  tyttemfor  lengthy  wrface^ 
wndoapadig. 

For  the  measurement  of  angular  magnitude^  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  distance  reckoned  along 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
namely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  will  exactly  measure 
the  sum  of  four  right  angles,  or  a  fixed  arc  of  a 
fixed  circle,  which  will  exactly  measure  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle.  Thus  we  obtain  a  me- 
trical ageiemfor  all  angular  magnitudeSf  including 
Time, 

Again,  with  respect  to  Force^  of  which  the  test 
is  te^hty  since  all  forces  may  be  compared,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  calculation  of  the  velocities 
which  they  produce,  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
There  are  two  wajv  of  estimating  weight  Eith-.>r 
its  measure  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of 
capacity  ;  fiff,  as  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  space,  estimated 
by  the  effect  which  the  force  of  gravity  exerts  upon 
it,  we  may  take  the  quantity  of  a  fixed  kind  of 
(water  for  example)  which  will  exactly  fill. 
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the  unit  of  capacity,  as  the  unit  of  weight  Or 
we  may  take  a  bulk  of  any  substance,  withoat 
measuring  it,  as  the  unit  of  weight  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  evident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent either  of  the  unit  of  weight,  or  of  aa  equal 
weight  of  some  other  substance,  we  might  derive 
from  our  syatem  of  weights  a  system  of  measures, 
first,  of  capaci^,  and  thence  of  snr&ee,  and  thence 
of  linear  distance  ;  iust  as  hj  the  opposite  process 
we  pass  finom  the  line  to  the  sorfisce,  thence  to 
capaci^,  and  thence  to  weight 

The  statement  of  these  elementary  principles,  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  is  oonsiBtent  with  deamess,  has 
appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  un* 
derstandii^  of  the  metrical  systems  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  explanation  of  which  is  the  object 
of  this  article. 

I.  Origin  q^Meamree. 

1.  OfLmgOi, — The  first  step  in  the  constmction 
of  a  metrical  system  is  obviously  that  of  fixing  upon 
the  unit  of  length  ;  and  nature  itself  suggests  the 
choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  some  familiar  object,  of 
nearly  uniform  length,  and  which, is  constantly  at 
hand  to  be  referred  ta  These  conditions  are  fulfilled 
by  various  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  from  which 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the  unit  of 
length,  but  all  the  measures  of  length,  except 
those  which  are  too  small  or  too  larse  to  be  mea- 
sured by  parts  of  the  body,  are  denved  in  every 
metrical  system,  except  the  latest  formed  of  all, 
the  modem  French  system,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  the 
genera]  statement  now  made  we  have,  besides  the 
antecedent  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  testimony  of  all  writers,  the  names  of  the 
measures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  parts  of  the  body  whose  names 
they  bear.  (Horn.  lU  vL  319,  xv.  678,  Od.  xi 
810;  Vitmv.  iiu  1.  §  2—9,  with  Schneider^ 
Notes ;  Hero,  Qeom,  in  AnaL  Grace,  Paris,  1688, 
vol.  L  pp.  308—316,  388  ;  Diog.  La«rt  ix.  51  ; 
Ukert,  Geog.  d,  Orieciu  ».  Kom.  vol.  i.  pt  2, 
p.  54.)  The  chief  of  such  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roman  names,  are  the  following :  the 
breadth  of  ti.  finger  (SoMrvXos,  digiiue)  or  ihundt 
{poUeai)  ;  the  breadth  of  the  hand^  or  pcdm  (iro- 
AaioT^,  po/miw)  ;  the  epan^  that  is,  the  distance 
from  ^e  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  when  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible 
{mriBafxt})  * ;  the  length  of  theyW  («ovr,  pee)  ; 
the  eubUy  or  distance  from  the.  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  («r^xv'»  cubiiue)  ;  a  step  (/S^Mo, 
gradus)  ;  a  double  step,  or  pace  (passus)  ;  and  the 
distance  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  {ipyuj).  With  reference  to  the 
last  two  measures,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  derived  them  from  the  legs,  the  Greeks 
from  the  arms,  the  paesus  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  opyvtd  of  the  other,  and  the  forma  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  the  decimal  system,  the  latter  (6  feet) 
to  the  duodecimaL  The  higher  measures  a{ 
length  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux, il  157,  158 ;  who  also  mentions  some  less 
important  measures  ;  namely,  the  BoxM'h  or  Soic- 
Tv\oS6xfJi'ri  or  ^StpoVy  which  was  the  same  as  the 
vaXaurH\  ;    the  6p0oB&poVf  or  the  length  of  the 

*  This  measure  was  not  in  the  Roman  system. 
When  they  wished  to  express  the  Greek  spen^ 
the  proper  word  was  dodram^  that  ia,  three  quar- 
ters (of  the  foot). 
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whole  hand  £ram  the  irriit  to  tfa«  tipi  of  the  fin- 
gers :  th«  XfXcU  or  distance  froin  the  tip  of  the 
tiianib  to  the  tip  of  the  fecefinger  (Aixovof )  when 
extended,  the  lu9$r  &pam  ;  the  ir^ymf  and  irv^M^ 
were  modifications  of  the  irqxvt*  tlie  irvywr  being 
the  dietaaeo  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  vpktn 
bmi^  that  is,  to  the  knoekle  jointa,  the  avyM  from 
the  finger*  wJUi  thmt,  that  is,  to  the  jointo  at  their 
base.  Olber  writon  mentien  the  kMuXos^  hmddt^ 
aa  equal  to  two  MirrvAoi. 

In  practical  use,  such  a  aystom  aa  thia  it  sofil- 
eient  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  every  one  is 
familiar  with  eaunplea  of  the  use  of  tnch  men* 
anies  in  their  plain  physical  sense.  But,  to  nmke 
ft  tystom  definite,  two  things  are  required ;  namely, 
to  fix  upon  a  precise  invariable  standard  for  the 
unit,  or  principal  measure  in  the  system,  fiir  which 
the  foot  was  natumlly  chosen ;  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  which  the  acTtral 
measures  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
former  of  these  points  we  resenre  for  the  present, 
merely  obeenring  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  eerjry^  ficom  ours  ;  the  latter  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  on^  the  relations  actually 
adopted  by  tne  Greeks  and  Komans,  but  also  very 
nearly  those  which  really  exist  between  the  parts 
in  a  well-made  man,  e^iecially  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  foot*  It  is  worth  while 
also  to  obserre  the  general  accordance,  which  re- 
suite  ijrom  this  method  of  invention,  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  all  nations. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  systems  are  identical  in 
their  modes  of  connecting  the  measures  which  are 
common  to  the  two  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
are  exhibited  separately. 

1.  In  the  Greek  system  — 

4  digite  •  make  •    a  palm, 

Spauna  •  **  •    a  span. 

4  palms  •  **  •    a  foot 

\\  spans  .  ^  .a  foot 

2  spans  •  **  .a  cubit 

Hfeet  .  "  .    a  cubit 

24  feet  •  **  .    a  step. 

4  cubita  m  **  .an  6pyuid  ta  fathom,* 

6  feet  .  **  .an  ipyvid  or  fothom. 

SL  In  the  Roman  system  — 

4digito    •    .    make    •  .  a  palm. 

4  pidms    •    •       **       .  .  a  foot 
1^  foot     •    •       **       .  •  a  cubit 
24^  foet     •    •       "       .  •  a  step. 

5  fiiet       •    •       ^       •  •  a  pace. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  account  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  inch.  It  was  not  a  measure  derived  firom 
the  human  body,  but  a  subdivision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  their  foot,  as  they  were  accus* 
tomed  to  subdivide  any  unit  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  A& 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
measures  of  length,  with  their  values,  reduced  to 
our  system,  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  appended 
to  this  work. 

2.  Itinerary  Measures.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
nires  of  length,  although  the  continuity  of  the 
system  was  preserved  by  making  them  exact  mul> 


*  This  word  is  used  as  being  about  the  value  of 
the  measure,  for  want  of  an  KT^glish  woid  to  ex- 
press  ite  tneamnff. 
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tiplea  of  a  fiiot,  yet  St  is  obviooa  that  eanv*- 
nienoe  would  demand  Inp'her  denominadmis,  one 
of  which  would  be  r^rded  as  a  new  unit. 
NaT,  these  higher  measnrea  may  he  viewed* 
with  wspect  to  their  origin,  aa  in  some  aease  ia- 
dependent  of  those  smalkrr  measures,  with  whidi 
they  were  afterwards  made  to  agree.  For,  just  aa 
we  have  seen  that-  the  smaller  measures  of  length 
are  taken  from  natural  objects,  so  we  shall  find 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  larger  measures  weie 
not  derived  artificially  from  the  smaller,  but  were 
taken  fron  distances  which  oocor  in  natore  and  in 
ordinary  Ufe.  Thus,  Homer  expresses  distnnrea 
by  the  cast  of  a  stone  (IL  n.  12  ;  and  so  even  in 
later  times,  Thuc.  v.  60,  Polyh.  v.  6),  of  a  qnozt 
(IL  xxiiL  431 X  and  of  a  spear  {JL  z.  357,  xv.  358, 
xxiiL  529),  and  by  the  still  more  indefinite  deecrip- 
tion,  **aa  &r  aa  a  man  is  heard  deariy  when  he 
shonte  **  iOd.  vi  294,  v.  400,  et  alib.)^  and  again 
by  a  standard  derived  firom  agriculture,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
aoiut  {II.  X.  852 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  logger  distances 
time  was  made  the  measure ;  the  journey  of  a  day, 
or  of  aday  and  night, on  fix>t,  with  a  hone,  or  with 
a  sh^  ;  a  system  too  frequently  employed  now,  aa 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  need  the  citation  cf  ex- 
amples fi>r  ite  illustration.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Oeoff. 
d.  Cfriedk.  «.  Rom.  vol  u  pt  2,  pp.  54,  55.)  The 
system  of  measurement  by  staHomt  or  poste  should 

{irobablv  be  referred  to  this  head,  as  it  is  moat 
ikely  that  such  distances  would  be  fixed  according 
to  the  strength  of  man  or  horse  before  the  trouble 
was  taken  actually  to  measure  them  out  Another 
pbn  was  that  which  Herodotus  several  tiroes  adopts, 
and  which  is  also  fiuniliar  to  all  ages,  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  distance  by  c<Mnparing  it  with  another, 
which  was  well  knowa  It  is  true  that  in  many 
oases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in- 
definite, as  when  Herodotus  describes  the  loigth 
of  the  Nile  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  but 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  method  waa 
definite;  and  especially  one  case,  in  which  it 
actually  formed  the  foundation  of  the  common  sya- 
tem  of  itinerary  measures  among  the  Greeks.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  ike  lengih  of  Ihe  Ofympie  fooi- 
raee-«mr$e^  or  Stadium,  after  which  aU  the  otJier 
Greek  stadia  were  measured  out,  and  which  thus 
formed  a  universally  fiuniliar  standard  of  reference 
for  itineraiy  measurements.  Whether  the  Olympic 
stadiimi  was  originally  measured  out  precisely  equal 
to  600  feet,  or  whether,  having  been  accidentally 
(or  at  least  loosely)  assumed,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
neariy  equal  to  600  feet,  that  the  measure  derived 
from  it  was  taken  at  etaetiy  600  feet,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine.  We  thmk  the  latter  more 
probable ;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  upon  is  not  affected,  namely, 
that  when  an  eaiiy  Greek  writer  expreaaed  a  dia- 
tanoe  in  stadia,  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  to  bis 
readers  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  fMt,  but  of 
BO  many  times  the  length  of  the  actual  objective 
Olympic  stadium,  with  which  they  were  all  fiuniliar. 
The  corresponding  featnra  in  the  Reman  system 
furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  diffeteneea 
of  national  character.  The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  many  of  their  institatjena,  are 
at  once  recognised  in  their  mtlfe,  the  Homrndpoeei 
ofafbot-maRh. 

8.  Lamd  ilfeeuarw.  —  Another  distfaut  aaaree 
of  the  greater  meaaoies  of  length  ia  to  be  fsond 
in  the  neceanty  which  ariaca  at  an  early  p«iod  fai 
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•very  ciTilued  community  for  determming  the 
bonndarie«  of  land.  Herodotus  (iL  109)  men- 
tions a  tradition,  which  assigned  the  invention 
•f  geometry  to  such  a  necessity  which  arose  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesoetris.  Of  course  this 
tradition  is  now  referred  to  merdy  as  an  illustra- 
tiotif  not  as  exjvessing  an  historiotl  fact  As  in 
the  other  cases,  the  oruin  of  the  system  lies  far 
back  beyond  the  reach  of  history  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  trace,  with  some  probability,  its  suc- 
cessire  steps,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  names  of  the  measures,  and  by  the 
atatements  of  ancient  writers.  Here  too,  as  in  the 
itinerary  distances,  the  original  unit  of  the  system 
was  probably  not  a  specific  number  of  feet,  but 
some  natural  quantity,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
into  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  smaller 
mensures.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
measures  are,  finom  the  nature  of  the  case,  measures 
of  sur&ce,  fUthough  in  practice  they  were  often 
used  merely  as  measures  of  length.  The  precise 
tact  seems  to  be  that  the  first  natural  measure  of 
the  sort  was  one  of  a  considerable  length  and  a  veiy 
moderate  breadth  ;  that  then,  this  measure  came 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  length  alone  ;  and  then, 
fi>r  the  measure  of  surface  connected  with  it,  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  original  narrow  strip,  but  took 
the  square  of  its  length.  This  seems  to  follow 
from  what  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  of  the  ou:tuSy 
which  was  the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land 
measures,  amd  which  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny: 
Aetna  voeabattar  in  quo  bores  agereatur  cum  arairo 
tmo  in^aetu  jugio  (H.  N.  xviii.  3)  ;  by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  distance  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
could  draw  a  plough  at  one  effort,  that  is,  a  tingie 
fmrow:  this,  ne  i^ds,  is  120  feet  in  length.  So 
also  Homer  (//.  x.  351,  352)  describes  a  distance 
as  being  **  as  far  as  are  the  furrows  of  mules. *^  We 
have,  as  analcgons  measures,  the  oer«iw,  or  length 
of  a  fuiTOW  before  the  plough  was  turned,  by  which, 
Varro  tells  us  {R,  R,  i.  10),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pania, lh»juigum  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  he  says, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  the  Greek 
ipevffOt  a  /wrow  ;  though  the  j^igum  was  perhaps 
never  any  thing  else  but  a  measure  of  surface,  for 
it  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  actus  itself,  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  tlie  use  of  the  word  in  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  field  (Cic  jd. 
Caisdn.  26),  and  a&o  for  the  path  reserved  between 
fields  for  the  passage  of  cattle  {Dig.)  just  as  we 
also  use  the  word  drove.  Possibly,  in  the  adus^  as 
determined  in  length  at  120  feet,  and  in  width  at 
4,  we  may  have  both  senses  of  the  word  combined. 
The  length  of  this  Oidus^  squared,  gave  the  actus 
quadratus  of  14,400  square  feet,  which,  with  its 
double,  the  jugentm  of  28,800  square  feet,  formed 
the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land  measures. 
TvojugerOt  which,  according  to  Varro  {L  c),  formed 
originally  the  birth-right  of  every  Roman  citizen, 
were  thence  called  hendium;  100  keredia  made  a 
esmtmria  of  5,760,000  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
2400  ;  4  eaUuriae,  arranged  as  a  square,  made  a 
saltus.  In  this  system,  the  smallest  subdivision, 
and  that  which  connected  the  system  with  the 
foot,  was  the  area  of  100  square  feet,  or  the  square 
often  feet,  which  waa  the  length  of  the  pole  [Db- 
csMPBOA  ;  Pbrtica]  used  in  measuring  land*  To 
the  jugentm,  which  gradually  supeneded  the  aetus 
as  the  unit  of  the  system,  the  uncial  division  was 
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applied,  the  square  of  the  deeen^aeda  (or  100 
square  feet)  being  its  scrupulum  or  288  th  part 
Also  36  scmpula  made  one  ditnoy  and  4  <Uftuda 
one  actus  quadratus^  In  the  longitudinal  actus  of 
120  feet,  the  oblong  actus  of  120  x  4  (or  480), 
square  feet,  and  the  actus  quadraius,  with  its 
double  the  jugemm^  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecimal  system  with  the  decimaL 

In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  irXiOpov  answers  to  the  actus^  but  with  just 
the  difierence  between  the  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal systems.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
feet  (10  X  10  instead  of  12  x  10)  ;  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  surface,  it  is  the  square  of  100,  or  10,000 
square  feet  The  tipovpa  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  is,  2500  square  feet,  or  the  square  of  50 
feet  A  measuring  rod  of  10  feet,  Kc(Aa/iOf,  ap- 
pears also  in  the  Greek  system,  and  of  this  the 
ir\46po¥  was  the  square.  Also,  6  JcoXc^iof  or  10 
6pyvtal  or  40  r^ixea  made  one  &fifia  or  ekain. 
This  system  was  connected  with  the  itinerary 
measures  by  reckoning  6  pletkra  or  100  ipyvial 
to  the  stadium.  (Hc»)d.  ii.  149.)  For  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of 
length  and  surface,  see  the  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  land  measures,  compare  Actus, 
AGRiJfSNSORBS,  Dbcbmpbda,  Jugbeum,  and 
Niebuhr^s  Essay  On  the  Roman  Mode  of  par- 
tUioning  Landed  Propertg,  History  of  Rome^  voL 
iL  app.  i. 

4.  Measures  of  Capad^,  —  The  measures  of 
capacity  seem  to  have  been  arranged  on  a  similar 
prmciple  to  those  already  notic^;  that  is,  they 
were  not  derived  by  a  definite  process  of  calcu- 
lation from  the  measures  of  length,  but  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  the  names  of  dififerent 
sized  vessels  of  no  very  definite  capaci^,  which, 
when  the  metrical  system  came  to  be  definitively 
constituted,  were  brought  into  harmony,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  measures  of  length,  on  the 
other  with  those  of  weight 

The  question  still  remiuns,  which  of  the  three 
kinds  of  measures  was  the  one  first  constructed, 
and  tlie  one  from  which  the  others  were  derived. 

II.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  Measures 

derived  f 

In  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  origin  of 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  stated 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  as  tiefiniiely  fsred 
by  the  precise  determination  of  their  unit^  were  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  order  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. All  that  has  been  said  may  be  true,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  and  yet  the  question.  What  trot 
ilte/ootf  and  whenck  was  it  derived^  still  remains 
unanswered.     To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  quite  forbid  the  full  discussion  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  elaborate  development 
of  that  view  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one  ;  and  which  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Bockh  in  his  very  careful 
and  learned  work  entitled,  Metrologische  UntersU' 
chungen  uber  Gettichie,  Munzfusse  und  Masse  dee 
jilterthums  in  ihrem  Zusammen?umge^  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo.,  and  to  the  principal  points  in  which  Mr. 
Grote  assents,  in  his  review  of  Biickh'fe  work  in 
the  Classical  Museum  for  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  The 
two  chief  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  are 
these :  —  1.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Romnn 
metrical  systems  derived?    2.  In  each  of  those 
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BjBteiM,  which  df  the  ihxtt  kindi  of  measure 
formed  the  foundation,  from  which  the  other  two 
were  deduced,  length,  capacity,  or  weight  P 

On  the  fint  of  these  questions  our  space  allows 
us  to  do  little  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Bdckh'fe 
ebkborate  exposition  of  the  opinion,  in  which  few 
competent  readers  of  his  work  will  &il  to  coin- 
cide,  that  the  boMu  of  tke  Oredk  and  Roman  me- 
iruxU  gystems  wcu  Aat  tpkiek  had  prevaiM  from 
very  tarty  Hntet  among  the  Chaldaeana  ai  Babylonj 
from  which  or  from  some  common  original  the 
Esyptians  derived  their  metrical  system ;  and 
which  was  carried  by  the  commerce  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  OTcr  into 
Italy.  On  the  second  question,  his  researches,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  of  other  writen,  may  safely 
be  said  to  fanve  established  the  position  that 
tomato  were  determined  before  meantree^  and  thai 
meaenrei  were  derwedfrom  weighie. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  B<Ickh^  own 
compendium  of  the  main  results  which  he  under- 
takes to  establish,  with  Mr.  Grote'fe  statement  of 
the  points  in  which  he  differs  frt>m  Btfckh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Orote>  translation  of  the  passage,  onlr 
substituting  ^^S7M«ftM  for  Aeginaean,  **  If  ^  (Bockh 
says,  iii.  4.  p.  26)  **  we  regvd  this  relation  of  the 
weights  and  measures*,  based  upon  a  given  weight 
of  water,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Roman 
system  —  and  if  we  carry  the  application  of  this 
water-weight  backwards  to  the  chief  measures  of 
the  ancient  world  —  we  shall  find  a  connection 
really  and  truly  organic  between  the  systems  of 
the  different  people  of  antiquity,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  last  at  the  fundamental  unity  (unit)  of 
weight  and  measure  in  the  Babylonian  system  ; 
•0  tnat  this  supposition  is  found  to  be  verified  in 
all  its  consequences  and  details.  To  give  some 
preliminary  intimation  of  this  —  I  shall  show  that 
the  Olecian  (or,  more  accurately,  the  Aeginetan) 
and  the  Roman  pound  are  in  the  ratio  of  16  :  9  ; 
the  Aeginetan  pound  is  half  the  Aeginetan  mina  ; 
but  the  cubical  measures  stood  normally  in  the 
ratio  of  the  weights ;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  Roman  as  10  :  9,  and,  as  the 
Roman  cubic  foot  weighs  80  pounds  of  rain-water, 
so  also  the  Grecian  cubic  foot  weighs  80  Grecian 
or  Aeginetan  pounds,  equal  to  40  A^netan  minae. 
The  unity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Greece)  however 
is,  not  40  minae,  but  00  minae,  or  a  talent.  In 
the  origioal  institutions  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
everything  has  its  reason,  and  we  find  scarcely 
anyUiing  purely  arbitrary :  nevertheless,  this  unity 
(unit)  of  weight,  the  talent,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  unity  of  measure — neither  with  the  cubic  foot, 
nor  with  any  other  specific  cubical  denomination. 
But  the  coincidence  reveals  itself  at  once,  as  soon 
te  we  discover  that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Grecian  f  cubic  foot,  weighs  60  Aeginetan  minae 
(fls60  Babylonian  minae ««  1  Babylonian  talent) 
of  rain-water.**    (doss.  Mnt,  voL  i.  p.  4.) 

Upon  this  Mr.  Grote  remarks :  **'  M.  BSckh  here 
promises  more  than  his  volume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  He  doee,  indeed^  eatUfactorily  tkow  tkU 
the  Bahyhnian  talent  wat  identieal  tr»£&,  and  was 
the  original  prototype  ef^  ike  Aeginetan  talent^  and 
that  the  standard  and  scale  of  wei^^  was  sfrtt»f^ 

*  Namely,  that  between  the  Roman  pound  and 
the  Roman  amphora  or  qnadratUaL 
f  By  a  curious  misprmt,  Mr.  Grote  has  Cferman, 
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and  cmiomdy  similar  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Greece.  But  he  has  not,  I  think,  made  oat  the 
like  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  Measures,  eithei 
of  length  or  capacity,  and  his  proof  of  fjl«  raHa 
of  ^:2  between  the  BoAyfonian  and  the  Oroeian 
fooi  wiU  be/bmnd  altqgelher  defeeHee.  Nor  has  ha 
produced  adequate  evidence  to  demonstrate,  either 
the  ratio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecian  or  A^- 
netan  pound  and  the  Roman  pound,  or  that  of  I  :  2 
between  the  Aeginetan  pound  and  the  A^metftn 
mina  ;  the  ratio  between  the  Cfreeian  cnbie  fito/t  aatd 
the  Roman  adne  foot,  too,  as  also  that  between  Ike 
Gfreeian  addc/bot  and  any  given  Oreeian  weight, 
is,  as  he  proposes  it,  inadmissHJe.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  (property  speaking),  as  an  Aegi- 
netan pound  weight :  nor  is  there  any  fixed  nonnai 
rekUion  between  Oreeian  weight  and  Cfreekm  mea- 
svrec,  eUher  oflengA  or  xfeapaeOy,  though  tfiens  It 
a  fixed  normal  relation  between  Babylonian  wei^ 
amd  Babj^anian  measures^  as  also  between  Roman 
wei^  and  Roman  measnres.'^  (Ibid,  pp.  4,  5 :  we 
have  introduced  the  italics  to  call  the  readerls  at- 
tention to  the  chief  points  in  which  Mr.  Grote 
agrees  with,  and  difljers  from,  M.  BSekh). 

These  extracts  furnish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
present  position  of  ancient  metrical  sdenee.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween these  two  great  scholars  ;  but  we  moat  re- 
mark that,  if  B5ckh  has  sometimes  failed  to  obeerve 
his  own  distinction  between  enaet  and  e^iprommate 
ratios  (see  Grote,  n.  2),  and  if  he  has  erred  through 
attempting  to  establish  some  ratios  which  are  either 
fonciful  or  mere  results  of  an  over-strained  calcula- 
tion, or  which  are  too  strance  to  be  true, — Mr. 
Grote  has  also  pressed  the  otncr  side  of  the  align- 
ment in  a  manner  which,  if  sound,  would  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  exact  ratio  between  any 
two  systems,  and,  in  stating  that  there  is  nofiwed 
normal  relatwn  between  Cfreeusn  weight  and  Grecian 
nwasaresy  he  has  put  forward  a  proposition,  which 
he  does  not  sufficiently  sustain  by  proof,  whidi  is 
very  improbable  in  itself  and  which  is  hardly  can* 
sistent  with  the  acknowledged  derivation  of  the 
Greek  weights  firom  the  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Greeks  should  have  taken  Meir 
weights  and  not  their  measnres  horn  the  Babylo- 
nians, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Roman  system,  which  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Greek,  agreed  with  the  Babylonian  both  m 
weights  and  measnresy  and  not  only  so,  but  aim 
bore,  in  its  measures  of  capacity,  a  definite  ratio 
to  ^e  Greek  ;  and,  moreova,  there  appenra  to  be 
the  same  inconsbtency  m  the  attempt  to  disconnect 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights,  while  admitting 
the  derivation  of  both  fh>m  the  Babylonian.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  researches  of  Btfckh  are  so  important,  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
futnre  investigations  into  the  subject.  Tke  fret 
also  deserves  notice,  that  several  of  Bfiekh^  con- 
clusions, whidi  Mr.  Grote  qUestioas  aa  exact  and 
designed  rstios,  are  admitted  by  him  to  be  very 
near  the  truth  ;  and  they  may  therefore,  at  aU 
events,  be  nseful  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  assistive 
the  memory.  The  rest  of  this  pact  of  the  subjeet, 
so  far  at  least  as  our  space  permits  us  to  notice  it^ 
will  be  found  under  Pondbka. 

The  question  still  mnainj^  how  to  determine  tha 
Cfreeh  and  Raman  meaenres  in  terms  of  our  own, 
which  can  be  done,  without  refjerenee  to  the  doubt- 
ful points  involved  in  the  fovqgoing  discnsskm. 
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in.  DeterminaUm  ff  Oe  Greek  amd  Romam 

Meamres, 

1.  JMMMfw  i/'lei^tk^^-'  Befefe  we  con  attempt 
to  fix  tlu;  Greek  and  Ranaa  foat,  we  mast  examine 
<ke  qmettioii,  whether  the  ibnaer  people  (for  no 
«Be  preteida  it  of  the  latter)  had  diffieient  staodarda 
ofioigth.  We  think  that  Ukert  has  latUfiMstorily 
ahowa  that  they  iad  net  d^firmi  dandardt,  but 
mkoatft  mtdtUOlymfie  ttadmm  amd  ike /btd  eor- 
wmpomdirngtoiL  (Vkett, Ueier die  JHdetCfrieiAen 
emd  iOmer  die  Ent/mimegen  xm  UeHmmen,  mad 
mber doe Siadimm^  WeioMr,  1613,  8m.;  Geog.  d. 
Cneek  «.  iUmer,  vol.  L  pt  2.  ppu  55,  &c)  It  ie 
fliiljr  poMihIe  here  to  give  a  brief  atatement  of  the 
mtgeoBusuL, 

It  hae  been  inppeeed  by  lome  anthen  that  them 
wen  other  stadia  in  uae  in  Greece  beeides  the 
01ympi&  The  moet  ancient  writen  never  either 
Hty  or  hint  at  snch  a  thinff :  bat  when  we  compare 
the  diitaaees  between  pTaoea,  ai  itated  by  them 
in  ftadia,  with  the  real  distancee,  they  are  found 
almoet  in\«riabiy  too  great  if  cetimated  by  the 
Olympic  atadium,  never  too  amalL  Hence  the 
oooduaion  hae  been  dawn,  that  the  Greeks  need 
fior  itinerary  meaanrementi  a  atade  much  smaller 
thaa  the  Olympic.  Major  Rennell,  who  analysea 
•eTeial  of  these  statement!,  gives  605^  feet  for  the 
value  of  the  itinerary  stade.  {Gecffraphy  of  Hero- 
dotme^  sec  2.)  It  is,  however,  scanely  credible 
tliat  these  authofa,  aooie  of  whom  ezpreaaly  inform 
na  that  the  atade  coataiaed  600  feet,  should  ledion 
distances  by  another  stade,  without  giving  any  in- 
timation of  the  &ct ;  especially  as  they  usually 
warn  their  readers  when  they  speak  of  meastires 
differing  liom  the  common  standard.  (Herod.  iL  3, 
17,  89,95;  Plin.Ar.Mvi26.s.30.)  The  real 
cauae  of  the  excess  in  the  itineraiy  distances  of 
the  Greeka  is  explained  by  Ukert  in  a  way  which 
aeems  decisive  of  the  question.  The  most  aneient 
made  of  rsckoning  distances  among  the  Greeks,  aa 
among  most  other  nations,  waa  by  the  number  of 
daja  required  to  perform  the  journey.  When  the 
stadium  waa  brought  into  use,  the  distances  were 
still  computed  by  days*  journeys,  but  transfeiied 
into  atadia  by  reckoning  a  certain  number  of  stadm 
to  a  day>  journey.  (Herod,  iv.  85,  86.)  It  is 
evident  that  neariy  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Gxeek  writen  were  comjmted^  mat  fmeaamnd. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation are  obvious,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
aa  a  general  rule,  the  resulu  would  be  above  the 
truth.  At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according 
to  the  number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over 
in  a  day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
fair  wind.  Any  £ulure  in  these  conditions  (and 
some  such  there  must  always  have  been)  would 
increase  the  number  of  days*  sail,  and  therefore  the 
calculated  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Si- 
niilariy  by  land  a  day^a  jonniey  waa  reckoned 
equal  to  the  number  of  atadia  which  a  good  tra- 
veller (AWlip  eUCeuwt)  oould  perform  in  a  day,  which 
lor  obvioua  reasona  would  generally  exceed  the 
naoe  pasaed  over  under  ordinary  circumatanoea. 
Even  the  Greeka  themaelvea  are  not  agreed  aa  to 
the  number  of  stadia  in  a  day*a  journey.  Hen>- 
dotua  (iv.  86)  givea  700  stadia  for  the  voyage  of 
a  aailiqg  ahip  by  day,  600  by  night.  Most,  com- 
nuuUy  1000  atadia  ware  reckoned  aa  a  24  hours* 
y^y^>9^  hut  under  unfiivoumble  drcumatancea 
acarcely  500  were  p^^focmed.    (Marin.  Tyr.  ^. , 
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\PidBBu  Oeog,  i.  17.)  Allowance  must  alao  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  the  coaat,  the  difficuir 
ties  of  the  navigation,  the  cuirenta  of  the  aea, 
the  varying  skill  of  the  aeamen,  and  other  cixsum- 
stances. 

A  day*s  journey  by  hmd  was  reckoned  at  200 
or  180  stadia  (Herod,  iv.  101  ;  Puusan.  x.  33 ; 
PtoL  I  9X  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.  (Herod,  v. 
53,  54.)  And  here  also  delays  would  often  occur. 
The  ancients  themselves  differ  widely  in  their  ac- 
counts of  distances,  not  only  aa  compared  with  the 
true  diatances,  but  with  one  another,  a  fact  which 
the  theory  of  a  separate  itinoury  stade  cannot  ac- 
count lor,  hut  which  is  a  natural  result  of  th^ 
mode  of  reckoning,  aa  explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  of  different  atadia.  Onaorinua, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severua,  afttf 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measuremoits  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the 
stadium  used  in  them  we  must  imdecatand  **  the 
stadium  which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  fieet,  fbr 
there  are  others  beaidea  thia,  of  different  lengths, 
aa  the  Olympic,  which  oonsiata  of  600  feet,  and 
the  Pythian,  of  1000.**  {De  Die  NaiaU,  c.  13.) 
Thia  paaaage  ia  evidently  a  complication  of  blun- 
ders. The  **  Italic  stadium,**  unknown  elsewhere, 
is  manifestly  the  same  aa  the  Olympic,  but  reckoned 
in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625.  The 
**  Olympic  of  600  foet  **  ia  theaame  ia  Greek  feet 
The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  atadium  ia  clearly 
wrong,  fbr  Die  Olympic  race-comae  waa  the  longest 
in  Greece  (aa  appears  from  the  paaaage  of  Gelliua 
quoted  below),  and  beaidea  (3enaorinua  obvioualy 
oonfonnda  the  extreme  length  of  the  nceoonraea 
with  the  portion  of  them  meaaured  out  for  the 
race,  the  aame  name,  ifttrfi— i,  being  applied  to 
both;  for  it  b  very  possible  that  the  former 
were  of  different  lengths,  though  the  ktter  never 
varied. 

Aulua  Gelliua  (i  1)  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the 
effect  that  Herculea  meaaured  out  the  atadium  at 
Olynipia  with  hia  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet 
long ;  and  that  when  afierwarda  othtf  atadia  were 
eatabliahed  in  (Greece,  containing  the  aame  number 
of  feet,  these  were  ahorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the 
proportion  by  which  the  foot  of  Herculea  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  ia  of  trnth 
in  thia  atoiy  ia  probably  the  obaenre  remnant  of 
an  ancient  tradition  reapecting  the  existence  of  a 
standard  of  length  greater  than  the  common  one, 
at  aome  diatant  penod:  a  matter  which  will  be 
pfeaently  referred  ta 

Attempta  have  been  made,  eapedaUr  by  Rom^ 
de  riale  and  GkMaelin,  to  prove  the  existence  and 
to  determine  the  lengtha  of  different  atadia  from 
tlie  different  leujptha  aaaigned  by  ancient  writers  to 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  for 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  take  these  different 
values  as  a  proof  (among  various  others)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  tiie  real  leuffth  of  a  great 
drde,  than,  first  assuming  that  they  had  such 
knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  referring  to  different 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  exiated  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aeia. 

From  this  period,  howevw,  we  do  find  varietiei 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7^  to  the  Roman  mile.  ( Wunn,  de  PomL  &e> 
§  58.) 

Sc  2 
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Th«  foltowing  tiibl^  of  rappoaed  vftrietSei  of  iSbt 
vtadiam  is  frfmi  Hussey^s  Aneieni  Weightt^  Ae, 
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24 
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Stade  assigned  to  Arlsto-' 

tle^s    meiisureiucnt  of 

the  earth's  surface      -  , 
Mean  geographical  stade 

computed    by    M^or 

Rennell    -        -        - 
Olympic  Stade 
Stade  of  7^  to  the  Ro-1 

man  mfle  "        *        "  J 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  1 

mile  -        -        -J 

Bat^  altlioiigh  iha  dvdium  and  the  foot  connected 
with  it  were  tiogle  definite  measures  throoghout 
Greece^  yet  we  find,  in  the  Eastern  countries, 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  aome  neigh- 
bounng  Greek  states,  feet  lonffer  than  the  Olympic 
(not  shorter,  as  lUnnell^  itinexary  stadium  would 
fequire),  the  origin  of  whkh  is  to  be  exphuned  by 
the  co-ezistenee,  in  the  Babylonian  system,  of  a 
vojfol  or  mend  and  a  common  foot  and  cubit,  which 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  lie  royal  cubit 
woo  tkt^  J!Mger4>readtiu  Imgor  Hum  the  oommum, 
(Herod,  i  178 :  see  further  under  Pbs.) 

In  proceeding  to  determine  the  Cheek  and  Roman 
foot,  the  most  ooovenient  pkn  is  first  to  fix  the 
latter,  and  then  to  derive  the  fonner  6t>m  H. 

I.  T%6  Romam  foot.  There  are  five  difleient 
ways  of  determining  the  leng^  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are^  1.  From  aueient  measures  still  in  ez- 
isteacQ,  including  feet  hud  down  on  sepnlehxal 
monuments,  and  foot  rules  found  in  the  ruins  of 
vanous  cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  2.  From 
measurements  of  known  distances  along  roads,  both 
between  mile  atones  and  between  phues  ;  3.  From 
neasurementa  of  buildings  and  obelisks ;  4.  From 
the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capaci^ ;  and  5. 
Fkora  measupements  of  a  degree  on  the  earths  snr- 
fiioe.  (For  a  full  historical  account  of  these  systems, 
see  the  treatises  of  Wurm,  Hussey,  and  Btfc&h.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  an- 
cient measures  n  actual  ezisteBce  wouU  at  once 
give  the  requioed  information.  But  these  mea- 
sures ace  found  to  diifor  among  themsdves.  They 
an  of  two  kinds,  foot-meaaures  cut  upon  giUTe- 
stones,  and  brass  or  iron  measures  intended  in 
all  probability  for  aotual  use.  From  ^  natuie 
of  the  case  the  latter  would  probably  be  mote 
exact  than  the  fonner,  and  in  foct  the  meaniies  on 
the  grav&>stones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  sub- 
divisions are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have 
no  pretensions  to  minute  accuracy ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  been  madevety  fiv  wxongi  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  would  have  about 
as  much  aecuraqy  as  a  maasnre  hastily  cut  on 
stone  by  a  mason  firom  the  foot-rule  used  by  him 
in  working.  Four  such  measuKs  are  preserved  in 
the  capitol  at  R(8ne.  They  are  called  the  Ststilian, 
Coisutisn,  Aebutian,  and  C^ponian  foei  Th^ 
have  been  repeatedly  measured,  but  unfortunately 
the  different  measurements  gave  diflerent  results. 
The  biaas  and  iron  foot^fules,  of  wbieh  seveial 
ezist,  do  not  pteeisely  Sf^ee  in  length.  Tken  was 
•ndently  a  standanl  foot-measure  kept  in  the 
capitol,  called  the  fte$  momttoii$^  wkicfc  was  pro- 
liably  lost  at  the  burning  of  the  capital  under 
Vitellinji  or  Titos. 
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2.  The  itmerary  meosnrcmentB  are  of  two  kfnds, 
according  as  they  are  obtiuned  by  measuring  the 
distance  fram.  one  place  to  another,  or  the  distance 
from  <me  mile-stone  to  another  on  a  Roman  road. 
Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the  diminii- 
tion  of  error  which  always  results  from  determining 
a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but  both  are 
subject  to  uncertainty  from  tnmings  in  the  road, 
and  from  the  improbability  of  the  miie-siones 
havbg  been  Uid  down  with  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the  fonner 
mode,  namely,  the  difiienlty  of  determining  tjw 
points  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  jdace  in 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  how- 
ever, have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Ousini,  who 
measured  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narbonne, 
and  by  Riccioli  and  Qrimaldt,  who  measured  that 
between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by 
Casshii,  between  Aiz  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildhigs  is  rather  a 
verification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed, 
Plutarch,  PorkL  13,  Cato,  5)  from  the  width 
of  its  i^nt ;  but  even  in  thii  case  we  cannot  tell 
ezaetly,  till  we  know  something  of  the  length  of 
the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part  of  the  front 
this  measurement  appliea  Again,  there  is  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piaiaa  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
Flaminkm  obelisk,  the  heights  of  which  are  given 
by  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxrvL  9.  s.  14).  Bat  the  afetual 
heifi^ts  of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny, 
would  give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different 
from  that  obtained  from  other  sonrxres.  Indeed 
the  mmbers  in  Phny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt,  and, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  d^^renee  of  height 
between  the  two  that  can  be  of  any  service,  and 
even  this  gives  a  result  by  no  means  satisfiutoiy. 
An  ingenious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove 
the  difficulty ;  but  it  b  obvious  that  a  passa^^e 
which  requires  a  oonjeetural  emendation  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  independent  authority.  There  is 
another  mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from 
buildmgs,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no 
information.  The  building  is  measured,  and  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  iVom  other 
evidence),  and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of 
the  foot  is  corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mainder. It  is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no 
fractions  of  feet  were  allowed  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  building,  and  also  that  the  pUns  were  worked 
out  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  both  of  which 
assumptions  are  not  very  probable.  In  fiict  these 
measuroments  have  given  different  vahtes  for  the 
foot  "  Modem  architects,"  says  Mr.  Hnssey,  •*  do 
not  allow  that  such  calculations  could  be  depended 
on  in  modem  buildings,  for  deteiminhig  the  true 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  were  planned. 
Nor  are  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildingB 
of  die  middle  ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic 
churches  and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so 
no  to  give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure.** 
On  the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  fike  thoee 
on  roads,  have  the  advantage  of  intolving,  in  all 
probability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  the  dhninti- 
twn  of  the  error  by  dhiiioii. 
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'  4.  VUlalpnndo  and  Eisenscbmidt  hare  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Boroan  foot  from  the 
solid  oontent  of  the  congioB  of  Vespasian.  [Con- 
GIU8.]  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphom,  and  the  content  of  the  amphoca  was  a 
cubic  foot  [QuADRANTAl,],  the  process  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is 
very  uneertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
content  of  the  congius  itself  [PoNDXRAj,then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
gius was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  accuracy  to 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  lastly,  there  is  a  further 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  hare  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdiTisions 
of  such  a  cu>cle.  The  results  of  M.  Qosselin's  cal* 
cubitions  agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
f^lTecment  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Q recks  and 
Komans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles  ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  existed, 
there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the  an* 
cient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  tenns  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following :~« 

J.  From  ancient  measures     ....  *9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements     .    •  *97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings     .  '96994 

4.  From  die  cougius '9832 

5.  Fhun  the  leugth  of  a  degree  .    .    •  *9724 

of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  '9708,  or 
11*6496  inches  or  11^'1496  inches  ;  which  we 
may  take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot 

Cagnazzt,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot 
beyond  a  doubt  (^Hist.  o/Rovia,  ii.  p.  407X  gives  it 
a  greater  length  than  the  above,  namely  "29624  of 
a  metre  «  '9722  of  a  foot:  but  this  calculation  is 
objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  being  derived,  by  a  pro- 
cess not  perfectly  true,  from  the  value  of  the  pound, 
and  as  being  confirmed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
sure, and  also  as  being  at  variance  with  the  value 
of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
sources.  {Metrolog.  Untersuch,  p.  1 97.)  Bockh^s 
own  calculation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurro, 
who  follows  Raper,  gives  a  value  veiy  little  less 
than  the  above,  namely  131*15  Paris  lines » 
•9704649  of  the  English  foot«=  11*6456  inchea 
As  the  general  result  we  may  take  the  Ronum 
foot  at  11*65  inches,  English,  or,  rather  more  than 
]/^  of  an  inch  less  than  ours.  (The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  Weight*  and  Metumres  in  the 
Penny  Cydopaedia^  £p^^  11*62  inches  for  the 
valne  of  the  Roman  foot.  He  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  as  representing  the  ratio  for  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error:  —  61  English  feet  make 
63  Roman  feet)  For  the  other  measures  of  length 
see  the  Tables. 

Some  have  concluded  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
hy  supposing  that  the  pea  monetalit^  after  being 
destroyed  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored 
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by  Domitian  in  a  careless  manner.'  Both  the  foct 
and  the  explanation,  however^  appear  te  be  very 
doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek /hot.  We  have  no  ancient  mea- 
sures by  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
Greek  foot ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio 
of  25 :  24.  The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  con- 
tain 625  Roman  feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or 
5000  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  these  calculations  give  the 
above  raUo  of  25  :  24.  (Plin.  H.N,  ii.  2a  s.  21, 
108.  s.  112  ;  Colum.  v.  1 ;  Polyb.  ul  89  ;  Strab. 
vil  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
'9708  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to 
1-01 125  English  feet,  or  12^35  inches. 

This  value  is  confinned  by  the  measurement  of 
the  Parthoion.  *^ Stuart**  (AnHq,  Ath,  iL  p.  8), 
says  Mr.  Hussey,  *^  measured  the  upper  step  of  the 
basement  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform 
on  which  the  pillars  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part 
of  the  building  where  we  should  expect  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  taken,  if  the  name  Heca- 
tompedon  was  really  given  it  on  account  of  the 
dimensionsb  He  found  the  width  of  the  front  to 
be  101  feet  1-7  inches,  the  length  of  the  side  227 
feet  7*05  inches ;  and  since  &cae  two  quantities 
are  vety  neariy  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  225,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  two  sides  really  eontained  these 
two  numbera  of  feet  From  this  he  ealculated  the 
value  of  the  foot,  fnm  the  front  12*187  inebes, 
from  the  aide  12-138  inohea  t  of  wUch  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  value  given  above  by  only  '003  of  aa 
inch.**  Other  measurementa  of  the  Parthenofn 
and  of  other  buildings  at  AtheAs  tend  to  the  same 
result 

Strabo,  however  {L  a.)  qaotes  from  Polybius 
a  calculation  which  would  midEe  the  Oretk  and 
Roman  foot  equal,  bvt  it  is  pcofoctly  dear  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  statement  Plutarch 
again  (C.  Omoek.  7)  says  expressly  that  the  mile 
is  a  UtUe  leee  than  8  stadia,  which  would  gfve  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  (  25  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  foot  It  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passage  that  Btf ckh  gives  the  value  above 
mentioned  for  the  Roman  foot  If,  aeeording  to 
the  supposition  already  noticed,  a  slight  diminu- 
tion took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  differaice.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  sufficient 
weight  to  influence  the  calculation. 

As  the  genoal  result,  we  may  take  the  Greek 
foot  at  12*135  English  inches,  that  is,  rather  mors 
than  1-1 0th  of  an  ineh  greater  than  the  English 
foot     For  the  other  measures  see  the  Tables. 

2.  3feasiir8S  o/Sur/bee.  —  These  are  easily  de« 
rived  from  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  Meamree  of  Capacity.  —  The  determhiation 
of  the  measures  of  capacity  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weights,  that  it  is  better  to 
speak  of  them  under  PoNnsRA,  to  which  article 
also  the  reader  is  refenred  for  the  literature  of  the 
whole  subject 

4.  AnfftUar  and  CXradar  AfeasariML— The  chiel^ 
and  almost  the  only  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  in  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  circles  and  degrees  on  the  earth*s  surfoce,  and 
to  the  measures  of  time.  The  former  class  of 
measures  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Dictionaiqi  qf 
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Oredt  and  Roman  G^ograpkg,  Reacting  the  mea- 
Mires  of  time,  see  Annus,  Uora,  &c.      [P*S.] 

ME'NSTRUUM.    [Skrvus.] 

ME'NUSIS  (/A^FiKTif).  [EocLxsiA,  p.  443,  «.] 

MERCENA'RII  (/AKrOorro/,  futrBo^poi,  more 
eomiDonly  ^t^oi),  merconaiy  troopk  At  an  early 
period  there  was  do  sttch  thing  as  a  standing  aimy, 
er  mercenary  force,  in  the  Greek  republics.  The 
fofmer  would  have  excited  jealousy,  lest  it  should 
oppress  the  people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos 
(Paosan.  ii  20.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  t.  81)  ;  and  for  the 
latter  there  was  rardy  any  occasion.  The  dtiaens 
of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for  the 
defence  of  their  ooontxy,  and  were  bound  to  senre 
for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  claaees  usually  serving  in  the  cavaby,  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  fight- 
anned  troopa.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries  (Herod.  L  171  ;  Paosan.  iv.  8.  §  8, 
10.  §  1,  19.  §  4  ;  Wachsmuth,  HelL  AUerIk 
ToL  i.  pt  L  p.  30  ;  Schdmann,  AnL  jmr,  pub. 
Or.  p.  159),  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number  of 
Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  (Herod, 
viii.  26)  ;  and  th^  seemed  to  have  used  them- 
selves to  such  employment  down  to  a  much  Uter 
period.  (Xmoph.  HeUen,  viL  1.  §  23  ;  SchOmann, 
Id,  p.  409.)  The  practice  of  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing force  was  introduced  by  the  tyrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soldiers  in  their  pay  (jBopwp^t^  fuV' 
$o4>6poi)  to  i^event  insurrections  of  the  people, 
and  preserve  their  influence  abroad.  As  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  own  sub' 
iects,  they  usually  onployed  foreigners.  (Thu- 
cyd. vL  55  ;  Died.  xL  67,  72  ;  Xenoph«  Hitr,  v. 
3.)  Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to 
fight  without  pay,  ^4tfoi  came  to  signify  maivenarwg. 
(Harpoc.  t.  o.  Bcvircuo/A^vouf.)  We  must  distin- 
guish^ however,  between  those  who  foqght  as  auxi^ 
Uaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise,  under  com- 
mission firom  tlieir  own  country,  and  those  who 
did  not  The  former  were  ivhcovpot^  not  i4ifoi. 
(Herod,  i  64,  iii.  45,  v.  63 ;  Thucyd.  I  60,  ii. 
70,  iil  34,  iv.  80.)  The  terms  ^dvoi  and  (ewic<fv 
implied  that  the  tcooj^  were  independent  of^  or 
severed  from,  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale,  were 
the  Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  re* 
oeived  firom  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue 
at  their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition 
led  them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large 
Ibioe,  naval  and  inilitaiy,  which  their  own  popula- 
ticii  was  unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled 
their  armies  with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes 
the  Oirinthian  ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  Avifr^ 
^  *A0i}i>al«»y  S^mifur.  (i.  121.)  They  perceived  also 
the  advantage  of  employing  mra  of  difierent  na- 
tions in  that  service,  for  which  from  habit  they 
were  best  qualified  ;  as,  for  instanoe,  Cretan  archers 
and  slingers,  Thracian  peltastae.  (Thucyd.  vL  25, 
viL  27  ;  Aristoph.  A<Aarn.  159.)  At  the  same 
time  the  pracUce  of  paying  the  citisens  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  measure  of  Pericles,  which  was  indeed 
both  just  and  unavoidable  (for  no  man  was  bound 
by  law,  or  could  be  expected,  to  maintain  himself 
/or  a  lomg  campaign)  ;  but  which  tended  to  efilwe 
the  distinction  between  the  native  soldier  and  the 
foreigner.  Other  Greek  nations  soon  imitated  the 
AthoiiaDS  (Thw^d.  iv.  76),  and  the  appetite  for 
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pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  dittribntian  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.  (Thucjd. 
viiL  5,  29,  45  ;  Xenoph.  HtkUm.  L  5.§  3.)  At 
the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  huge  nombers 
of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war 
were  thrown  out  ef  employment ;  many  were  in 
exile  or  disoootentad  with  the  state  of  things  at 
home  ;  all  such  peisons  were  eager  to  engage  in  ■ 
foreign  service.  Hence  there  arose  in  Gieeoe  a  body 
of  men  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared 
little  on  which  side  they  foi^ht,  provided  there 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gaining  distinctiso  or 
emolnmeDt.  Cenon  engaged  mercenaries  witb 
Persian  money.  Agesilaus  eneowi^ed  thepractiee, 
and  the  Spartans  allowed  the  members  of  their 
o(»ifedeiacy  to  furnish  money  hwtead  of  men  for 
the  same  purpose^  (Xenoph.  UeU.  iiL  4.  §  15,  iv. 
3.  §  15,  V.  2.  §  21.)  The  Greeks  who  Ibflowed 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  were 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  Afwh,  i  8.  §  21.)  So  were 
the  &mous  peltastae  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates. 
(Harpocr.  «.  v.  SciwiciA^  4y  KopUf€^ :  Aristoph. 
PluL  173.)  The  Phodans,  under  Philomehis^ 
OnoDuirchus,  and  PhayHus,  carried  on  the  saded 
war  by  the  aid  of  merMuariea,  paid  out  of  the  tre»- 
sures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  (Died.  xvi.  80,  &c.) 
But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in  genenJ 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  el 
the  empire  created  continued  occsaions  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior  discipline 
and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Barbarians.  Even  the  Spnrtans  sent  their  king 
Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterwards  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  eril  conser|uenoes 
that  resulted  firom  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  emphyycd  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  fiicility  of  hirii^  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citiaens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  tot  their  benefit,  was  entrasted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humonrs, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  firiends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  fi»ond 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent 
out,  and  unconnected  with  the  interesto  of  their 
country,  whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they 
sought  their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of 
Chabrias  and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of 
thia  But  the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct 
of  the  adventurer  Clmridemus.  Upon  all  these 
matters  we  may  refer  the  reader  more  particulariy 
to  Demosthtioes,  whose  commente  upon  the  disas- 
trous policy  pursued  by  his  countrymen  wen  no 
less  just  than  they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
(Demosth.  PUlip,  i.  p.  46,  c  ArUtoer,  pp.  666, 
671  ;  vcpl  vov  <rrc^.  r^s  rptnp.  p.  1232^  &«;  ; 
Athen.  xii.  43  ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  of  Greece^  vol.  v. 
p.  210  ;  Wachsmuth,  voL  i.  pt  it  p.  809.)  The 
RomaDf  at  a  cooaqpaiBtively  early  time  introduced 
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the  practice  of  paying  their  own  citizens  for  their 
•erfioe  in  the  army  [Stipsndium],  but  merce- 
nary troops,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
were  unknown  among  them  till  at  a  very  late 
period.  [C.  R.  K.] 

MERENDA.     [Cosna,  p.  306,  b.] 

MERIDIA'NI.     [Gladiatorss,  p.  575,  b.] 

METAE.     [C1RCU8,  p.  284,  a.] 

METAGEITNIA  0*«Ta7«iTv«a),  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  Metageitnios,  The  chief  solemnities 
consisted  in  offering  sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was 
believed  to  conunemorate  the  emigration  {ytiryio' 
trts  vpbs  ir4povs)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to 
Diomis.  (Plat  de  ExiL  p.  601,b. ;  comp.  Suidas, 
and  Harpociat  8. 9,  tUvraefurvid^v.)         [L.  S.] 

METALLUM  (fUraXXoif).  The  Greek  word 
originally  signified  a  /ni  or  cat«,  where  anything 
is  sought  for  by  digging,  hence  a  mine,  and  hence 
any  mineral  found  in  a  mine,  especially  metoL  In 
Latin,  the  word  means  both  a  mins  and  mettdf  the 
latter  sense,  however,  {ureponderating  in  use.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  general  view 
of  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
bad  with  the  metals,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
applied  them. 

The  metals  which  have  been  more  or  less  known 
from  the  eailiest  period  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation are  those  which  were  long  distinguished 
as  the  seven  principal  metals,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  (Some  very 
interesting  information,  which  does  not  &11  within 
the  province  of  this  work,  may  be  read  in  Beck- 
mann^s  Hittory  of  InventioitUf  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 
ppu  23,  &C,  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  we  add  the 
compound  of  gold  and  silver  called  deelrumj  the 
compound  of  copper  and  tin  called  x<xAjk^5  and  aes 
(bronze),  and  steel,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a 
complete  list  of  the  metals  known  to  the  Gredks 
and  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  zinc,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  as  a  metal,  but 
only  in  its  ores,  and  of  brass,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  bronze.     (See  below). 

The  early  Greeks  were  no  doubt  chiefly  in- 
debted for  a  supply  of  the  various  metals  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  procured  them 
principally  from  Arabia  and  Spain,  and  tin  from 
our  own  island  and  the  East.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  an  allusion  to  this  trafiSc  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  western  coast  were  already 
engaged ;  where  Athena  personates  Mentes,  the 
ruler  of  the  Taphians^  carrying  shining  iron  to 
Temesa  in  Cyprus,  to  exchange  it  for  copper.  (Od. 
i  184,  oomp.  Nitzsch^s  note.)  The  Homeric  poems 
frimish  amj^e  proofs  of  how  much  more  plentiful 
copper  was  than  iron.  The  former  is  the  common 
materia]  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vessels  of  various 
sorts  [Aks]  ;  the  latter  is. mentioned  much  more 
larely,  and  is  distmguished  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  difficulty  of  working  ii  (iroXiK/jtrrros^R.  vi.  48), 
and  its  adjective  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 
to  express  the  greatest  stubbornness  {Od,  v.  191, 
&.C. :  see  Seiler  and  Jacobitz,  $.  w,  fflhipos  and 
trJi^Qs),  Hesiod  carried  us  back  to  a  period 
when  iron  was  unknown  (Op.  etDL  150,  151): 

ToZr  3^  ^y  xi}unaiju^ifr9ifx^aj  x<^<o<  ^^  '''<  !^^^ 

and  though  the  period  thus  described  is  mythical, 
vet  the  idea  o^  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
belief  that  iron  had  been  the  last  discovered  of  all 
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the  metals.  (See  Ilockh,  Creta,  vol.  L  p.  260  ; 
Millin,  MiuhxJogie  Homhique.)  The  importance 
of  hardenmg  the  copper  used  for  arms  and  armour, 
and  so  fortn,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  tho 
knowledge  and  use  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  also  de- 
finite mention  of  this  metal  (jdurrrtrcpos)  several 
times  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  generally  plated  on 
another  metal.  (See  Ltddell  and  Scott,  and  SeOer 
and  Jacobitz,  $,  v. ;  Beckmann,  vol.  iL  p.  206,  foil) 
The  art  of  hardening  copper  by  the  admixture  of 
tin  was  known  before  the  historical  period.  (Compw 
Abs.)  With  respect  to  sted,  it  is  a  much  disputed 
point  whether  this  metal  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  Kvayos  in  Homer  (77.  xl  24,  35,  Od.  vil  87) 
and  Hesiod  (SeuU  143),  but  at  all  evenU  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  iJUfutg 
in  Hesiod  (Sad,  231,  Tkeog.  161  ;  see  the  lexi- 
cographers,  s.  «o.,  the  commentators  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  in  IL,  and  Beckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  324).  It 
would  appear  from  the  manner  in  whicn  Aeschylus 
refers  to  the  Chalybes,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  that  people  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  from  them  chiefly 
thai  tho  Greeks  procured  their  iron  and  steel, 
(AcKh.  Prom,  720;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  u  1000; 
Xen.  Anab,  v.  5.  §  1  ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voL  ii« 
p.  776  ;  H5ckh,  Creia,  vol.  I  p.  294.)  Enough  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  precious  metals,  separately  and  in  combina* 
tion,  under  Arobntum,  Aurum,  andELScTRUM. 
In  drawing  inferences,  however,  from  Homer^s  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make 
the  poet^s  imagination  our  standard  of  their  actual 
abundance.  (See  further,  concerning  the  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  meUtls  and  metalluigy  in  the 
earliest  times,  Plin.  H.  N,  vil  56.  s.  57.) 

If  we  turn  from  the  metals  themselves  to  the 
art  of  working  them,  still  taking  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  our  guide,  we  find  the 
Greeks  of  that  early  period  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  smelting  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  forging  heated  masses  into  the  required 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  x^^^  ^^ 
which  Hephaestus  throws  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
blast  of  twent}'  pairs  of  bellows  (^vffcu)  are  smelt* 
ing-fiimaces  or  mere  smith *s  forges  (7Z.  xviii.  470), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passage  of  Hesiod.  (TTice;^.  863.)  Both  Homer 
and  Hesiod  refor  to  the  smithes  worksh(»  (xoAic^ibs 
96fju>s,  x^^*">*  ^&icos)  as  a  common  lounge  and 
as  a  place  of  shelter  to  which  the  poor  resorted  for 
its  warmth.  (Od.  xriil  328,  Op.  et  DL  491.)  The 
whole  of  Homer's  description  of  the  workshop  of 
Hephaestus  deserves  careful  study  {IL  xviil  369, 
&c.).  The  smith's  instruments  were  the  anvil 
(iK/jutp)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  (hcfiS" 
$erov\  the  tongs  (mtpdryprf)^  and  the  hanuner 
(J^aurritp^  Vipvpa,  IL  L  Ct  Od.  iil  433--435), 
[Incus,  Foacspa,  Mallbus.]  The  arts  of  casting 
metals  into  moulds,  and  of  welding,  or  even  of  soU 
dering  pieces  of  metal  together,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
In  large  works,  hammered  plates  were  united  by 
mechanical  fastenings,  nails,  pins,  rivets^  cnunp^ 
or  dovetails  (3«<rfu>(|  ^\o<,  ircp^yoi,  K4vrpa\  and 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  bronze  statoei 
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of  the  earliest  period  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  FausanuiA  (IL  zi.  634,  xviii.  379 ;  Paus.  z. 
16.  §  I).  The  art  of  erabossing,  or  fastening  pieces 
of  one  metal  on  to  the  surface  of  another  (<juirai(r- 
Tiif^T€X»^,  is  referred  to  several  times  in  Homer 
(II  xi.  24,  35 ;  I/obeck,  ad  Soph.  JJ.  846,  &c.). 
Ondinff  was  commonly  practised :  one  interesting 
ezample  is  the  gilding  of  the  horns  of  an  ox  about 
to  be  sacrificed.  (Od.  iii.  425,  &c.)  This  passnge 
furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  words 
connected  with  x"^^^^  ^^'  working  in  any  kind  of 
metal :  thus,  the  artificer  is  called  by  the  generic 
term,  x*^''*^*  (432),  as  well  as  by  the  specific 
name,  XP^^^X^^  (425),  and  his  tools  are  the 
ZfirXa  xaXK^to,  <!t(Tiv  t«  xP^c^v  €ip7<t^<To  (vv. 
433, 435).  Lastly,  the  image  used  to  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  burning  stake  when  plunged  in  the 
eye  of  Polyphemus,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
process  of  dipping  red-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
k    (Od.  xi.  391,  comp.  Soph.  Ai.  720.) 

The  advances  made  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  in 
•nbseqnent  times  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  statuary.  The  method 
6[  working,  as  described  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
long  prevailed,  namely  by  beating  out  lumps  of  the 
material  into  the  form  proposed,  and  afterwards 
fitting  the  pieces  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keys.  It  was  called  (r^i^Xoroy,  from  <r^Spa,  a 
hammer.  Pausanias  (iii.  17*  §  6)  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Sparca,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art  The  term  <npvpi{\\aiTo$  is  used  by 
Diodonis  (ii.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  golden 
table  which  was  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  of  the  palace  of  Ninus  and  Seraicamis, 
at  Babylon.  Pliny  \H.  N,  zxxiiL  4.  s.  24.)  men- 
tions a  golden  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis  worked  in  the 
lame  way,  which  he  calls  hotosphyraton.  A  statue 
of  Dionysitts  by  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronxe,  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  12.  §  3)  as  existing 
at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The  next  mode,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  executing  metal  works  seems  to  have 
been  by  plating  upon  a  nucleus,  or  general  form, 
of  wood  —  a  practice  which  was  employed  also 
by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris,  and  the  wood  is 
still  remaining  within  the  metal.  It  is  probable 
that  the  terms  holotphyraton  and  sphyraton  were 
intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of  hammer- 
work  ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the  other  ham- 
mering out  plates.     (Comp.  Malleus.) 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  determine  at  what 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it 
was  known  at  a  veiy  early  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by 
statuaries  in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively 
]ate  date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals  either  from  the  solid  form,  or 
from  the  ore  ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused  metals 
into  prepared  forms  or  moulds ;  and  the  third, 
castii^  mto  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of 
a  determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
cord beyond  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviU. 
1,  2),  which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
fnooesses  <ii  metallurgy,  sneh  as  the  reduction  of 
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gold,  silver*  iron*  and  copper  from  ilieir  «roi^  vera 
well  known  when  that  book  was  oompooed.  The 
casting  of  metal  into  moulds  must  idso  hare  been 
practised  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing of  what  material  or  composition  the  forma 
or  moulds  were  made,  but  in  all  probability  clay 
(dried,  and  then  perhaps  baked)  was  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  circimistanoe  of  a  spot  where  day 
abounded  having  been  chosen  tar  the  founding  ^ 
the  bronze  worics  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  sup- 
ports this  supposition.  (1  Kings,  vii.  46).  Ofeomse 
all  the  earliest  works  produced  in  this  stags  a£  the 
art  must  have  been  solid.  The  third  process,  that 
of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a  core,  jir9»  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  statuary^s  art.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  better  record  of  the  time,  nor  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  effected,  by  the  anc&anta, 
than  the  statements  of  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  casting  in  bionase  and  in 
iron  was  invented  by  Rhoecus  and  Theodonis  of 
Samos,  who  probably  lived  in  the  sizth  and  fifth 
centuries  before  our  era.  (Paus.  iiL  12*  §  8,  viii. 
14  §  £  ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  zxxr.  12.  s.  43 ;  Diet.  </ 
Biog.  8.  w.  JRhoeous,  T^eodont*.) 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  &stening  the  differ^t  pieces  of 
metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  ^e  term  K6KK7jiris  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaka  of 
it  as  something  difSeront  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  earlier  than  the  S^wr^ffn 
artists  just  referred  to  (Herod,  i.  25  ;  Paua.z.  16. 
§  1  ;  Pint,  rfs  I>fi/.  Or.  47,  p.  436  ;  DicL  ^ Biog, 
8.  o.).  Pliny  in  like  manner  speaks  of  a  solder 
under  the  title  of  plumbmm  argenUtrnun  {H,  N. 
xxxiv.  17.  8.  48).  Many  of  the  works  in  tho 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  other  collections, 
are  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  which  have  been 
joined  together,  hut  whether  by  clamps,  riveta,  or 
soldering,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  accu- 
rately, on  account  of  the  rust  about  the  edges  of  the 
plates.  The  modem  practice  of  welding  pieces  of 
metal  together  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

Respecting  the  supply  and  nse  of  metals  in  tho 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  adoed  to  what 
has  been  said  under  Axs,  Ahokntum,  Aurum, 
Cablatuka,  Elsctrum,  Statuaria,  &0.  Iixm 
was  found  chiefly  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Block  Sea,  and  was  brought  especially  from 
Sinope.  Stephanos  Bjrxantinus,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  states  the  purposes  for  which  the  two 
sorts  of  iron  were  considered  respectively  better 
fitted  («.  V.  Aeuct^fituv).  The  whole  subject  of 
metals  and  metal-work  is  treated  of  by  Pliny  in 
the  thirty- third  and  thirty -fourth  books  of  his 
Historui  NtUuralis. 

One  point  not  yet  noticed  is  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  possessed  a  knowledge  of  xmia  That 
they  rarely  if  ever  used  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  ia 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  existing  specimens  of 
their  bron?^  [Ass]  ;  but  that  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it  can  easily  be  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Sfeoabo 
(xiiL  p.  610),  who  says  that  ^*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Andeica  (in  the  Troaa)  thore  is  a  oerftain 
stone  which,  on  being  burnt,  becomes  iron  ;  then, 
on  being  smelted  with  a  certain  earth,  it  distils 
^evSdpTvpos,  and  with  the  addition  of  copper  ft 
becomes  what  is  called  icpS^u  (which  nu^.  nmn 
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citlier  an  tSlof  in  general,  or  a  pardcular  l:!nd  of 
•Boy),  wfaich  tome  caU  ^jttixci^os  ;  and  ^€v8d^ 
yvpos  is  aho  found  about  Tmolus.**  In  all  pro- 
bability the  ttom  here  mentioned  it  the  common 
sine  ore  called  calamine,  which  Pliny  and  other 
writeri  call  eadmtaiL  If  bo,  }ff«v9dpyvpos  must  be 
metaHic  zinc,  and  IpHxo^Jcos  brass.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  into  which  we  hare  not 
space  to  enter,  the  n^tder  is  referred  to  Beckmann, 
ytL  ii.  pp.  32,  Ac 
RespetUng  the  use  of  metals  fior  money,  see 

NI7MXU& 

Only  a  fiBw  words  are  necessary  on  the  word 
nutailwn  in  its  other  sense.  Nearly  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  mines,  the 
mode  of  working  them,  and  the  revenues  derired 
fiem  them  is  contained  in  BSckh^  JSMiy  o«  the 
Silver  Mme9  of  Laurum  appended  to  his  PtAUo 
Eeommy  o/Atims.  Respecting  the  Roman  mines, 
see  VicTtoALiA.  [P.  S.] 

METATO'RES.    [Cjlstra,  p.  246,  a.] 

METOECI  (/i^ou(oi),isthe  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  desiffnated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tranii- 
toiy  stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration  («.  v.)  ex- 
pressly mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  fi^oucos^ 
that  he  resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
of  Greece  perhaps  had  such  a  number  of  resident 
aliens  as  Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers 
greater  advantages  and  conyenienceB,  or  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (S09  b.  c.),  the  number  of 
resident  aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which 
number  women  and  children  were  probably  not 
inchided.  ( Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  These  aliens  were 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
barbarous  countries,  such  as  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  Syrians,  or  Attic  fieedmen  [Libxrtds 
(Grksk)],  and  these  people  had  chosen  Athens 
as  their  adoptive  country,  either  on  account  of  its 
resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  fiieilities  it  afibrded  for  carrying  on 
mercantile  busineis.  The  latter  doss  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  jealoasy  with  which  the  eitixens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  dear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulaticms  concerning 
alieML  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  {^<,  and  to 
remind  them  of  their  position  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perfbrm  cotain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  These  services  [Hydriaphoria] 
were  however  in  all  probability  not  intended  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  tne  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  dtizensL 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  were  consequently  obliged  to  live  in 
hired  houses  or  apartments  (DemosSi.  pro  Phorm, 
p.  946  ;  Xen.  de  Veetig.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oeeon,  ii. 
2,  3  ;  compare  B6dch*s  PubL  Boon.  i.  §  24),  and 
hence  the  letting  of  houses  was  a  subject  of  much 
ftpeeulation  and  profit  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
dad  iMit  oonstitute  a  part  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
ii*  constant  intercourse  and  commerce  with  its 
members,  every  alien  was  obliged  to  select  a  citizen 
fat  his  patron  (s'po<rit£rtyy),  who  was  not  only  the 
mediator  between  them  and  the  state,  through 
whoin  alone  they  could  tmnsnct  any  legal  busmess 
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whether  private  or  public,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  answerable  (^irYv97^^0  ^  ^^^  s^^^  ^  ^^ 
conduct  of  his  client  (Etymol  M.  #>  v.  'Atrpwrrw 
trlov.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  state 
allowed  the  aliens  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  industry 
and  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  in 
fiict  at  Athens  nearly  all  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  aliens,  who  on  this  account  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xen.  de  Veetig,  c2.de  Rep, 
AtiLl  12.) 

Each  fiimily  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilwe  fA  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  Oicrof- 
Ktw  or  |«yuc&)  of  twelre  drachmae,  or  if  the  head 
of  the  fkmily  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae. 
(Bijckh,  pidL  Eoon,  iiL  §  7  ;  Isaeus  ap.  Uarpo- 
craL  «.a  Meroficioi^.)  If  aliens  did  not  pay  this 
tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the  right  of  citizens,  and 
probably  also  in  case  they  refused  to  select  a  pa- 
tron, they  not  only  forfeited  the  protection,  of  the 
state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves.  [Apbostasiou 
DiKB.]  In  some  cases,  however,  though  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens  without  having  the 
isopolity,  might  become  exempt  from  the  furoueioy 
( i,T4\tia  furoiKlov)  as  well  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Demosth.  &  ArittoeraL  p.  691  ;  Plut  Vit, 
dee.  OraL  p.  842 ;  Demosth.  e.  Aristog,  pu  787 ; 
Siudas,  f.  e.  Merofjcioi'.)  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (eUr^opai  and  Keirevpyitu)  deTolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens  C^emosth.  c. 
Androi,  p.  612),  thougn  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  liturgies  performed  by  citi- 
zens and  those  performed  by  aliens.  In  what  this 
difference  consisted  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  trierarchy  and  gymnaslarchy,  all 
other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon  aliens,  though 
perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as  the  choregia 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  (Schol  ad  Arietoph, 
Pint  954  ;  compare  BSckh,  PubL  Boon.  iv.  g  10.) 
The  extraordinary  taxes  {eltripopcd)  which  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  some  degree  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  paid  by  dozens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (o.  Androt,  p.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens  of  the 
same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in  the 
fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  (Xen.<fo  Veetig.  Lo.;  Thucyd.  ii.  13,  iv. 
90  ;  Demosth.  o.  Philip  L  p.50  ;  Thucyd.  I  143, 
iii.  16.)  Respecting  those  fih-oiKoi  who  had  ob- 
tained the  lo-oT^cfo,  see  Civitas  (Grbbk).  The 
heirs  of  a  iiiroiKos  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  pdemarch.  (Demosth.  & 
Steph.  ii  p.  1135.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Compare 
Petitus,  Legg.  AtL  ii.  5.  p.  246,  &c.  ;  F.  A.  Wd^ 
Proleg.  ad  LepHtL  pw  Ixvi.  && ;  Hermann,  Polit, 
^»tfc§115.)  [L.a] 

ME'TOPA  or  ME'TOPE  (fuT^\  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  and  bv 
metonymy  to  the  sculptured  ornament  with  which 
those  spaces  were  filled  up.  In  the  original 
significance  of  the  parts  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  or  joists  which  rested 
oo  the  architrave  ;  the  beda  of  these  beams  were 
called  imiy  and  hence  the  spaces  between  them 
fier&wai,    (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  §  4.)     Originally  they 
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wen  left  open ;  next  they  were  filled  up  with 
plam  dabiy  m  in  the  propylMS  at  Eleoiii,  and 
maaj  other  hoildinga,  and  lattlj,  but  Btill  at  an 
early  period,  thej  were  adorned  with  genlptnne 
either  m  low  or  high  reliel  The  earliett  existing 
examples  of  Mulptived  metopes  are  probably  those 
of  the  middle  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Selimis, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  east  firont,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  the  scalptores  is  se  rade  as  al- 
most to  remind  one  of  some  Mexican  works  of  art 
The  date  is  probably  between  620  and  580  b.c 
The  next  in  sntiqnity  are  those  from  the  middle 
temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  dty  of 
Selinos,  in  which  there  is  a  mariced  improTement, 
but  which  still  belong  to  the  archaic  style.  Their 
date  is  in  the  fbimer  half  of  the  5th  oentuiy  blc 
A  still  further  progress  may  be  observed  in  the 
metopes  of  the  sonthem  temple  on  the  easton 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century.  In  these  the  gromid  is  tofii  and  the 
figures  marble ;  the  others  are  entirely  of  ta&. 
(See  figures  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes  in  the 
AUoM  zu  Kttffler*s  Kfmtige$ehiekte^  pt  ii  pL  5.  figs.  I 
—4  ;  comp.  MttUer,  AnkaoL  d,  Kwui,  §  90,  n.  2). 
Thus  these  Sdinnntine  metopes,  with  the  works 
of  the  epoch  of  perfect  art,  namely  the  metopos  of 
iht  temple  of  Theseus  and  of  the  Parthenon,  form 
an  interesting^  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  The  metopes  from  the  Par- 
thenon, now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description:  bat  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  marked  difference  in  their  style ; 
some  show  evident  traces  of  the  archaic  school, 
while  others  we  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
htmsel£  In  the  later  orders  the  metopes  are  not 
seen,  the  whole  frieze  being  brought  to  one  snrfiioe. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  some  ancient  specimens 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  Coluxna,  and  the 
plates  of  the  order  in  Mauch,  AreUtekton.  Ord* 
mmpen.)  [P.  &] 

METRE'TES  (fterm^s),  or  AMPHORA 
METRETES  (VJo^t  /itrp^s^  tkt  tkmdard 
<Mmplkora\  was  the  principal  Greek  liquid  measure. 
It  contained  12  oioet,  48  ekoemee$^  72  mtttae  (sms 
turii)^  and  144  eo^M,  It  was  8-4ths  of  the  «•• 
dimtmt^  the  chief  dry  measure.  The  Attic  mo- 
tretes  was  half  as  large  again  as  the  Roman  om- 
pkora  quadramiali  and  contained  a  little  less  than 
9  gallons.  (See  the  Tables.)  If  we  take,  ac- 
coiding  to  Bdckh*8  views,  the  Greek  cubic  foot  as 
equal  to  53^  Roman  fsstont,  then,  since  the  Attic 
metretes  contained  72  tacianif  we  have  the  ntio 
of  the  metretes  to  the  cubic  fi>ot  as  72  :  53^  or  as 
27  :  20,  or  as  135  :  100,  or  as  1'35  to  1,  or  nearly 
as  4: 3. 

The  Aeginetan  metretes  was  to  the  cubic  foot 
(stfll  following  Bockhli  calculations)  in  the  ratio 
ef  9 :  4,  and  to  the  Attic  metretes  in  the  ratio  of 
5  :  8,  so  that  the  Aeginetsn  measure  was  2-5ths 
greater  than  the  Attic  ;  and  since  the  Attic  con- 
tained 72  sactoWt,  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
wbich  is  precisely  the  content  assigned  by  Cleo- 
patrs,  Galen,  and  Didymus,  to  the  Babylonian, 
Syrisa,  or  Antiochean  metretes,  which  bdonged 
to  the  same  system  as  the  E^iinetan.  [MjutsuAik, 
Pondxra]. 

The  Macedonian  metretes  is  Inferred  to  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Aristotle  (HuL  Anirn. 
viii  9)  of  an  riephant^  drinking  14  of  them  at 
once ;  but  this  is  doubtfsL  [P.  8.] 
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METRCKNOMI  (/i«rpep>^/ioi)  were  oAeevs  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  disss  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  ofllioers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot  Their  number  is  slated 
differently :  seoe  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (tesi 
for  the  Peimeeus  and  five  lor  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Peiraeeus,  and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only  ten, 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.  (Har» 
pocrat,  Suidas,  Phot  and  Lex.  Seg.  a  v.  Mer^o- 
*^i.)  B9ckh  (PubLEemt.  L  |  9.  n.  193)  would 
alter  all  these  passages  of  the  grammarians  so  as  to 
make  them  say,  that  the  whole  number  of  metro- 
nomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were  for  the  dty  and 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  because  the  sitophylaoes  were 
distributed  in  the  same  manner,  ^t  ihen  does 
not  appear  sufficient  ground  fior  such  a  bold  altera- 
tion, and  it  seems  at  any  rate  probable  that  the 
number  of  these  officers,  as  the  grammarians  state, 
was  necessarily  greater  in  the  port-town  than  in 
the  city,  fi»r  there  must  have  been  more  business 
for  them  in  the  Peirseeas  than  at  Athens,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  ntophylaces.  The  duties 
of  the  metronomi  were  to  sratch  that  the  weights 
and  measures  used  by  tradesmen  and  merchants 
should  have  the  siie  and  weight  prescribed  by 
law,  and  either  to  punish  ofienders  or  to  receive 
complaints  against  them,  for  the  real  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is  not  known.  (Meier 
and  Schfimann,  AU.  Proo,  p.  93,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

MRTRO'POLIS.    [CoLONiA.  p.  313,  b.] 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE 
PASSUUM  (m^Aiok),  the  Roman  mUe,  consisted 
of  1000  paces  {patttal)  of  5  feet  esch,  and  was 
therefore  =5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  fi)ot  at 
1 1*6496  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calcubtion,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  1 1  *62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  [Mxn- 
SURA.]  The  number  of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree 
of  a  huge  cirde  of  the  earth  is  a  very  little  more 
than  75.  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia.  The  most  common  term  for  the  mile  is 
miUe  putnam^  or  only  the  initials  M.  P. ;  some* 
times  the  word  patnmm  is  omitted.  (Cic.  od  AH, 
ui.4;  SaUust,yi9.&114). 

The  mile  stones  along  the  Roman  roads  were 
called  mUHaria,  They  were  also  called  hxpidei; 
thus  we  have  ad  teriiam  lapidmm  (or  without  the 
word  lapUUm)  for  3  miles  from  Rome,  for  Rome 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  starting-point  when  no 
other  place  is  mentioned.  Sometimes  we  have  in 
Mi  oh  Urhs,  at  a  Romeu  (Plin. //:  M  xxxiii.  12. 
s.  56  ;  Vano,  R,  R.  iii.  2.)  The  laying  down  of 
the  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  C.  Gracchus,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch  ( GraodL  6,  7),  which  only  proves 
that  Gracchus  erected  mile-stones  on  the  roads 
which  he  made  or  repaired,  without  at  all  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  never  been  used  bemre. 
There  are  passages  in  the  historians,  where  mile- 
stones are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  existed  much 
eariier ;  bat  such  passages  are  not  deddve  ;  thejr 
may  be  antidpatory  anachronismsi  (Lit.  t.  4  ; 
Flor.  ii.  6  ;  comp.  Justin,  xxii  6.  |  9.)  A  more 
important  testimony  is  that  of  Polybhis  (iii.  3^), 
who  expresdy  states  that,  in  his  tune,  that  part  of 
the  high  road  firom  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lay  in 
Gaul,  was  provided  with  mile-stones. 

The  system  was  broi^ht  to  peiftction  bj  An* 
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gnstui,  probably  m  oonneetioii  witb  tbat  measiB«- 
ment  of  tho  roade  of  the  empire,  which  wai  set 
on  foot  by  Julius  Cfleaflr,  and  the  molts  of  which 
are  recoiled  in  the  so-called  AiUonine  Itimrary, 
Augustus  set  up  a  gilt  marble  pillar  in  the  fianim 
at  Rome,  to  mark  the  central  point  from  which 
the  great  roads  diveiged  to  the  several  gates  of 
Rome  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Pint  ChdL  24).  It  was 
called  the  MUHarvtm  Aurm$m;  and  its  position  is 
defined  as  being  m  a^nie  RcmaniFori  (Pltn.  H,N, 
5,  §.9%  tub  aedem  Sahtrni  (Tae.  HuL  I  27). 
Some  remains  of  it  still  exist,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Septimios  Serenis,  consisting  of  a  round  base  and 
a  piece  of  fine  marble  44-  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole 
being  about  10  feet  high.  (Platner  u.  Bonsen, 
Betehrea.  d.  Stadt  Rom.  ToL  iii.  pt  i.  p.  7d,  pt  2. 
p.  102  ;  Piatner  u.  Uriichs,  BmckrtOK  Ramt^  pw  20.) 
It  seems  that  the  marble  pillar  was  coTerod,  on 
each  of  its  fiuses,  with  tablets  of  gilt  bronso  ;  but 
whether  the  information  engmTsd  upon  them  con« 
sisted  simply  of  a  list  of  the  chief  places  on  each 
road,  with  their  distances,  or  whetoer  there  was 
a  sort  of  map  of  each  set  of  roads  with  the  dis- 
tances marked  upon  them,  is  now  unknown.  It  is 
also  uncertain  whether  the  miles  b^gan  to  be 
leekoned  firom  the  pillar  itself  or  fimm  the  city 
gates.  (See  De  U  Nanse,  in  the  Mim,  de  tAoad, 
det  Jmer,  toL  zzriii.  p.  388,  Ac  ;  Ideler,  in  the 
AlAamdl.  d.  Bed.  Acad,  1812,  pp.  134,  164.) 

The  MiUiarvai  Aurmm  at  Bjrsantium,  erected 
by  Constantino  in  imitation  of  that  of  Augustus, 
was  a  huge  building  in  the  forum  Augusteum, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Sophia.  (See  Buchholx,  in 
the  Zmttckrifl  fur  AlUrtiummffinentfAaftt  1845, 
No.  100,  &c.) 

London  also  had  its  MUliarium  Aureum^  a  frag- 
ment of  which  still  remains,  namely,  the  cele- 
brated London  Stone,  which  may  be  seen  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  St  Swithinls  *Church  in  Cannon 
Street. 

From  this  example  it  may  be  infivred  that  the 
chief  city  of  each  province  of  the  empire  had  its 
MilUarimm  Aureum, 

The  ordinaiy  mUliana  along  the  roads  were 
blodcs  or  piQars  of  stone,  inscribed  with  some  or 
all  of  the  following  points  of  information:  (1) 
the  distance,  which  was  expressed  by  a  number, 
with  or  without  M.  P.  prdixed :  (2)  the  phices 
between  which  the  road  extended :  (3)  the  name 
of  the  constructor  of  the  road,  and  of  the  emperor 
to  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated.  SevenU 
of  these  inscriptaonJB  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
the  following  wwks :  Grater,  C.  I,  pp.  cli.  Slc  ; 
Maiatori,  Tke$.  voL  i  pp.  447,  dLc  ;  Orelli,  Ituer, 
LaL  StL  Nos.  1067,  3330,  4877  ;  and  especially 
Beigier,  Hid,  de$  gnmdt  Otemint  diet  Rom,  toL  iL 
ppu  757,  &c,  Bruxellea,  1728,  4to. 

On  some  of  these  n^e-stones,  which  have  been 
found  in  Gaul,  the  distances  are  marked,  not  only 
in  Roman  miles,  but  also  in  Gallic  Leugat^  a 
measure  somewhat  greater  than  the  Roman  mOe. 
(For  some  further  details  respecting  these  extant 
mile-stones,  see  the  article  MilUarium  in  the  Roal' 
Enusydop,  d.  Clam,  AUertk^  to  which  the  foregoing 
artide  is  conaiderably  indebted.)  [P.  S.] 

MIMUS  {m»o^)  u  the  name  by  which,  in 
(Greece  and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was 
designated,  though  the  Roman  mimus  differed 
essentially  from  Uie  Greek  lUfiat, 

The  Greek  minms  seems  lo  hare  originated 
■moi^  the  Cheeka  of  Sicily  and  southem  Italy, 
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and  to  have  eoosisted  originally  of  eztempoty  re- 
presentations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrenceo 
of  common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicdistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  repre- 
sentations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  waa 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  peifoction  by  Sophxon 
of  Syrscuse  (about  420  &  c).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popukff  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
lythmical  prose.  (QnmctiL  i  8.)  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  are  designated  as  f^uoi  tnrovSoubi,  which 
were  probably  of  a  moie  serious  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  iJuitM.  yiXMOLt  iu  which  ridiculous  buf- 
fooneiyprepondeiated.  Such  mimes  remained  after 
the  time  of  Sophron  a  fovourite  amusement  of  the 
(Greeks,  and  Philistion  of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary 
of  Augustus,  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  them.  (Seie 
Mliller,  Dor.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  mimus  was  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to 
the  persons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the 
Ghraeks  in  southem  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native 
growth.  The  Greek  mimes  wen  written  in  prose, 
and  the  name  iui»»s  was  never  applied  to  an  actor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signified  one  who  made 
griiiiaoe&  The  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  obscene  ooenrrences 
(Ovid,  TrttU  iL  515  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  7,  x.  1 1), 
and  scarcely  diffisred  finim  comedy  except  in  con> 
sistingmore  of  gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken 
dialogue,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek 
mimes*  The  dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded 
from  the  Ronum  mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  representation,  while  the 
mimic  acting  continued  along  with  it  and  uninto^ 
raptedly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  frmerals,  where  one  or  more  persraiB 
(mtms)  represented  m  a  burlesque  manner  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  If  there  were  several  mimi,  one 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  was  called  arohimimuSi 
(Suet.  VttpoM,  19  ;  Grater,  InterioL  1089.'  6.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
of  perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writen  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  PubL  Syrus 
were  the  most  diitingnished  among  them.  (GeUius, 
XV.  25 ;  Suet.  Com,  39  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiL  18.) 
These  coarse  and  indecent  performances,  of  which 
Sulla  was  very  fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the 
Romans  than  the  regular  drama :  hence  they  were 
not  only  performed  on  the  stage,  but  even  at  re* 
pasts  in  the  houses  of  private  persons.  On  the 
stage  they  were  performed  as  frvoes  after  tragedies, 
and  during  the  empire  they  gradually  suppkmted 
the  place  of  the  Atellanaek  The  exact  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  Atellanae  yielded  to  the  mimes  is 
uncertain.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these 
mimes,  neither  to  wear  masks,  nor  the  oothunus, 
nor  the  soccus,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
phmipedes.  (Diomed.  iiL  487;  Gellius,  i  U  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
scenes  taken  finm  common  life,  such  as  exhibited 
its  most  striking  features,  their  authors  are  some- 
times called  biologi  or  ethologi  (Cic.  pro  Rabir,  12, 
de  Orat,  ii.  59),  and  the  works  themselves  wen 
distinguished  for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences. 
That  distinguished  and  liviug  penons  were  some* 
times  exposed  to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  b  clear 
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fimn  J.  GRpitolimis  (Af.  Am.  PkOoM,  t>  29).  (Oote- 
pwe  Reotvm,  OMxtem.  lAHrnvr-*  L  p.  51,  fte. ; 
OimiR,  AmaieeL  crit,  i.  p.  67,  Ax,  ;  Ziegler,  Dt 
MWf  ffoRMMorvm,  Oiitting.  1 786).         [Lb  &] 
MINA.     [Talbnti  h  .] 
MINOR.    [CuRATOii ;  Ikfakb.] 
MTNU'TIO  CA'PITIB.    {Caput.] 
MIRMIIiLO'NES.  [aLADiATOiin,p.575,b.] 
MrsSIO.     [  ExKRcirue,  p.  499,  b.] 

MI'SSIO.     [0LAD1AT01I.B8S  p.  575,  a.1 
MISTHO'PHORI    {fMr9o^>6fm).      [Msbob> 
ftAiin.} 

MTSTH08B0S  DIKE  (fu^^Anmt  9iMn),  •!» 
enlltfd  liurMirfMs  olicov  Muny,  is  the  action  broaght 
against  a  guardian  for  either  having  neglected  to 
nuke  profitable  nse  of  the  property  of  hit  ward,  or 
for  haring  made  no  lue  of  it  at  all.  U»e  might  be 
made  of  auch  property  either  by  letting  it,  if  it 
eonsisted  of  lands  or  honiea,  or  by  potting  it  out 
to  inteiMt,  if  it  connsted  of  capital.  The  dticif 
}M»&B4tr€tai  nrast  hare  been  of  a  twofold  character, 
either  pablie  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  be  bronght 
against  the  gnardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  tlie 
welfoe  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  Inronght  by  the 
oiphan  himself  after  his  coming  of  age.  Compfaiints 
of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  first  arebon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  woold  not  or  could 
not  occupy  himself  with  the  administmtion  of  the 
property  of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon 
to  let  the  whole  substance  of  his  ward*B  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had 
not  expressly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  bis 
will.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  p.  837  ;  compare  85S, 
857  ;  Lys.  c.  Dioffit.  p.  906.)  The  letting  of  snch 
property  took  place  by  auction,  and  probably  in  the 
presence  of  a  court  of  justice,  for  we  read  that  the 
court  decided  in  cases  where  objections  were  made 
against  the  terms  of  letting  the  property.  (Isaeus, 
ds  Phiiodem.  hand.  p.  141,  &c.)  The  person  who 
took  the  property  oad  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  this  percent- 
age frequently  amounted  to  more  than  12  per  cent 
per  annum.  If  one  man  alone  v^as  unvHIIing  to 
take  the  whole  property  on  such  conditions,  it 
might  be  divided  and  let  to  several  persons  sem- 
rately.  (Isaeus,  ds  MmecL  Itered,  pi  19.)  The 
tenant  or  tenants  of  the  property  of  an  orphan  had 
to  give  aecuri^  (jkwvrtfinfMa)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (&troTi/if  y)  his  own  estate,  and  the  archon 
sent  especial  persons,  &TortfiTrrai,  to  value  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  orphan.  ( Suidas,  t.  v.  *Airof»'ififirat.) 
The  technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an 
orphan,  whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  him- 
self or  by  the  archon,  was  tu(r$ovv^  and  those  who 
took  it  were  said  fucrBovtrBcu  rhv  oIkov  (olitof  here 
signifies  the  whole  substance  of  the  property).  The 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right 
and  perhaps  the  obligation  to  protect  it  against  any 
other  person.  (Isaeus,  d€  Hagn.  hered.  p.  289.)  It 
is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an  orphan 
agiunst  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  disputes  arose,  the 

Saardian  or  the  archon  alone  were  answenble  and 
ad  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan. 
(Meier  and  Schomann,  Att,  Proc,  pp.295, 532  ; 
Btfckh,  PuU.  Econ.  p.  355,  &c.,  2d  ed.)    [L.  S.] 

MISTHOU  DIKE  (fti^oO  liien  or  /wr$6a-ws 
Blici)  is  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  brought  against  persons  who  refused  to  pay  for 
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sCTyiosf  trhldi  htd  been  peifenrnd  for  ihemi  pra^ 
yided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for ;  and,  lecoodly,  against  penoou  who  oAtT  had 
not  er  had  iaiperfeetly  performed  the  services  £or 
which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no  daffsTCooe 
whether  the  service  was  perfonned  by  physical  oi 
intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists,  actons 
aothoia,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at  Athena 
(BSdcfa,  P^,  Eetm,  I  f  21),  and  it  is  natoral  to 
■oppoae  that  these  penom^  like  others,  made  agrte- 
menta,  either  written  or  by  word  of  mooth^  ie> 
•peeting  the  lemoneiation  to  be  given  to  them.  In 
ease  eiUierpar^  thought  tlMmselwes  wronged  they 
might  bring  the  fuinam  Mmr  against  the  otbec 
Protagoraa  had  written  a  book  called  Umi  6w^ 
fU96od^  and  an  instance  ia  leeorded  of  an  action  of 
this  kind  in  which  he  demanded  pajFment  of  esw 
of  his  pupils.  (Dieg.  UdkU  ix.  8.  §  8.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  woric  eontaiaed  an  aoooimt  af 
this  law-Boit.  (Meier  and  Schteann,  AiL  Ptoa, 
Pl554,  &C.)  [L.&] 

MITRA  {fdrpu\  rigniAed  in  genend  a  band  «£ 
any  kind,  and  waa  used  spccHically  to  indicate, 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  warriors  iwmd  the 
waist  [Zona.]  3.  A  broad  band  of  doth  worn 
round  the  head,  to  which  the  name  of  naarfsian 
was  aometimes  given.  [Coma,  p.  329,  b.J  3w  In 
later  times,  a  band  worn  round  the  bosom  by  women, 
which  the  Greeks  usuaHy  called  &v^cr^r,  and 
the  Romans /&«enifM0fof«2M  or  </iejrfi'aiiu  (Redder, 
CkariUtt^  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)   [Fascia  ;  STnopai0if.j 

MIXTA  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

MNA  itam),     [TalbnTum.] 

MNE^MATA,  MNBMEIA  (ja^tuKtu,  p^n- 
Awm).     f  Fonur,  p.  556,  a.] 

MNOIA  i/APot^),     [Cosmi.] 

MOCHLUS  (aioxA^j).    [Janita.] 

MO'DIOLUS,  the  diminutive  of  Monrim,  is 
used  for  various  kinds  of  small  vessels  ;  among 
others,  for  the  buckets  on  the  edge  of  the  tym- 
/xmtim,  by  which  water  vma  miwd  (Vitrav.  x. 
10),  and  generally  for  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
small  cistern  in  hydraulic  machineiy  {Ih.  12,  18) ; 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  press  (Cat  Jt  R.  20) ;  for 
the  box  of  a  wheel  (Plin.  H.  M  ix.  4.  a.  8  ;  Vitrur 
X.  14)  ;  and  for  other  kinds  of  sockets  (Vitmv.  x. 
18).  (P.&] 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphora 
(Volusius  Maecianus,  Festus,  Priscian,  ap.  Wurm, 
§  67),  and  viras  therefore  equal  to  neariy  two  gal- 
lons English.  It  contained  16  $earl<Hii^  8*2  hemwcee, 
64  quartam^  128  aeetabmia^  and  192  iyatku  Com- 
pared with  the  Greek  dry  measure,  it  was  l-6th 
of  the  MKDI1INU&  Its  contents  weighed,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  20  pounds  of  Gallic  wheat,  which 
was  the  lightest  known  at  Rome.  Farmers  made 
use  of  vessels  holding  3  and  10  modii  (Colum.  xii. 
18.  §  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jugerum  waa 
sometimes  called  modius,  [P.  S.] 

MO'DULUS  (4fi€drris\  the  standard  measure 
used  in  determining  the  parts  of  an  architectural 
order.  It  was  originally  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  column ;  but  Vitruvius  takes,  in  the  Doric 
order,  the  lower  semidiameter  for  the  module*  re- 
taining the  whole  diameter  in  the  other  orders. 
Modem  architects  use  the  semidiameter  in  all  the 
orders.  The  system  of  dividing  the  module  into 
minutes  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  architects, 
who  merely  used  such  fractional  ports  of  it  as  were 
convenient    The  absolute  length  of  the  module 
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depends,  af  come,  mi  the  dbncmiiiii  of  tlw  edi- 
fice: thus  VikrnrinB  diiecto  tlurt,  in  a  Doric  tabft' 
■^e  porticoi,  l-28t]i,  and  in  •  hexastyle  l-i4th  of 
the  whole  width  shonld  be  taken  aa  the  module, 
if  diMtyle,  or  l-23nl  and  l-36th  reapectiTelj,  if 
ajTS^le.    ( Vkniv.  i.  2,  it.  3,  t.  9),         £P.  S.J 

MO£NiA«    [Muadil] 

MOICHEIAS  ORAPHE.    [Adultuium.] 

MOLA  (fd^<M\  a  miU.  All  milla  were  an- 
ciently nade  of  atone,  the  kind  need  being  a  vol- 
cmic  tmchyte  or  poroos  lata  (jBjfniet^  Plin.  If,N, 
xxxvL  80 ;  nUtUf  Vkg^JdifrwL  3d— -27  ;  pumiotat^ 
Ond.  FasL  vL  918),  aoch  ae  that  which  is  now 
obtained  for  the  aane  purpose  at  Hayen  and 
•ther  parte  of  the  Eifel  m  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
apeeiea  of  stone  is  adminibly  adapted  lor  the  pnr- 
|Mse,  becaose  it  is  both  hard  and  cavenious,  so 
that^  aa  it  gradually  wean  away,  it  still  presents 
an  infinity  of  cntttag  smfteea 

Eveiy  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  mill-stone,  which  was  moToable  (on/t'tfti*, 
Mr,  r^  inftiXunf,  DmL  zziy.  6),  and  the  lower, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  much  the  laigcr  of  the  two. 
Hence  a  mill  is  SMuetimes  called  nuhe  in  the 
plnraL  The  mills  meutioiied  by  ancient  aothon 
the  following :  -— 

L  The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  called  mola  maim- 
vermiiitif  or  tnmiUiM,  (Plin.  H.  N.  jczxtl 
2i» ;  OeHiii.  8  ;  Gate,  lUIURutL  10.) 

The  islandeis  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (tiini,  SchoL  m 
TktoeriL  vr,  58)  inserted  at  one  aide,  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the  com  is  poured. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  the  com  makes  its  way 
bom  the  centre,  and  is  poured  out  in  the  state  of 
floarattberim.  (Toumefort,  Kcye^ /.ett.  9.)  The 
desctiption  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable 
part  of  domestic  fiuniture.  (Pennant,  Tmw  in  Soot- 
hndj  176d,  p.  231 ;  and  1772,  p.  328.)  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most 
ancient  fomu  In  a  very  improved  state  it  has 
been  discovered  at  PompeiL  The  annexed  wood- 
cut shows  two  which  were  found  standing  in  the 
ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
lower  millstone  only  is  shown.  The  moot  essential 
part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
projection  containipg  originally  a  stroi^  iron  pivot. 
The  upper  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  woodcut,  approaches  the  form  of  an 
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hmrfjir,  ooofiitipg  oC  two  hollow  canes,  jointed 


tcgetiier  at  the  apex,  and  provided  at  this  point 
with  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper  stone  was  sot- 
pended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the  same  time 
touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  revolre.  The  tqiper 
stone  was  surrounded  at  its  aanowest  part  with  a 
strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood  were 
insertod  into  square  boles,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  figure^  and  wen  used  to  turn  the  n^per  stone. 
The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones  served  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with  which  it  was 
filled,  gradually  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lowers  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone,  was  ground  into  flour  by 
the  firiction  of  the  two  rough,  surfrce^  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  base  of  ibe  cone  into  a  channel 
formed  fer  its  reception.  The  mill  here  represented 
is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  hand-mills  were  wodced  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  con- 
sequently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  de- 
grading labour ;  and  this  toil  was  imposed  princi- 
pally on  women.  (Horn.  Od,  vii.  104  ;  Exod.  xi 
5;  Matt  xxiv.  41.) 

In  every  Uiffo  establishment  the  hand-mills  were 
numerous  in  pnoortion  to  the  extent  of  the  fiunily. 
Thus  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  com  befece 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  inm  her  Uboor.  {Od, 
XX.  106 — 119  ;  compare  OUo^  de  /2s  JRud.  56.) 

II.  The  cattie-miJJ,  nuda  atutaria  (Caio,  de  R$ 
Rtui,  10 ;  Matt  xviiL  6)  in  which  human  labour 
was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some  other 
animaL  (Ovid,^<w<.vL318.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  this  labour  was  blind-folded.  (ApuL  Met  ix.) 
The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its  construction  from  the 
laiger  kinds  of  hand-mill. 

III.  The  water-mill  {auku  aquaria^  vSpoKin^s), 
The  first  water-mill,  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served, was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Pontus.  (Strabo,  xii.  3.  |  30.)  That 
water-mills  were  used  at  Home  is  manifest  £pom 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitruvius  (x.  5.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  turned  another  which  was 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill-stone :  the 
com  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  oat  of  a 
hopper  {wJundil»Uum\  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (S^  ako  Brunck,  AnaL  il  1 19 ;  PalhuL  do 
Re  JRutL  i.  42.)  Ausoniu^  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  on  the  Ruwernear  Treves ; 
and  Venantios  Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle 
built  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, makes  distinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by 
which  ^*  the  tortuous  stream  is  conducted  in  a 
straight  channel.'*    (Poem,  iii.  1 0.) 

IV.  The  floatiDg-mill.  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths,  A.  d.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
page of  the  aqueducts  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  public  com-mills  (oi  t^s  ir6K*tos  fivXwvts)  in 
the  Janiculum,  so  that  the  citizens  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  fielisarius  supplied  their  pkce  oy 
erecting  floating-mills  upon  the  Tiber.  Two  boots 
being  moored  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each 
other,  a  water-wheel,  suspended  on  its  axis  between 
them,  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  the  stones  for  grinding  the  com,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  besieged  were  preserved. 
(Procop.  de  Bello  Goihico,  I  15.) 

y.  The  saw  mill.     Ausonius  mentions    miUj 
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fituatod  on  tome  of  tho  itraMU  frllii^  into  the 
MomUo,  and  naed  for  cnttiDg  marblo  into  ilnW. 
{Aibtdlm,  862,  363.) 

VL  The  pepper-mOL  A  mill  for  grinding  pep> 
per,  made  of  boxurood,  is  mentioned  oy  Petnmias 
Imolm  hmma  piper  trivii^  Sat,  74).  [J.  Y.] 

MONA'RCHIA  (fUMfxim^  a  gwienl  name 
for  any  fbnn  of  govenunent  in  which  the  enprame 
fimetione  of  political  atiminirtmtion  an  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  penon.  The  tenn  futm^x!^  >* 
applied  to  sueh  goTenunents,  whether  they  an  he- 
veditaiy  or  eleetiTO,  legal  or  nsniped.  In  its  oom- 
fflonest  application,  it  is  equivalent  to  /ScvcXefo, 
whether  absolnto  or  limited*  But  the  mie  of  an 
oetymmMet  or  a  tynmi  would  equally  be  celled  a 
pa^apx'^  (Arist  PoL  vL  9,  10,  it.  8 ;  PUto, 
PdH,  p.  391,  e.  e.  B.  302,  d.  e.).  Hence  Plutaich 
uses  it  to  express  the  Latin  dietatmra.  It  is  by  a 
somewhat  ihetorical  use  of  the  word  that  it  is  iq>- 
plied  now  and  then  to  the  Softer.  (Enrip.  StippL 
852  ;  Arist  PoL  ir.  4.)  For  a  mon  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Rax,  Aaciioir,  Ttraknub,  PaYTANia, 
Absymnbtxs,  Tagus.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MONET  A,  the  mint  or  the  plaoe  when  money 
•was  coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on 
the  CaiMtoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  as  the  aeiaiium  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Lir.  Ti.  20.)  This  temple  was  vowed  by 
'Camilltts,  and  dedicated  in  344  vi  c.  en  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  M.  Maalius  Capitolinus  had 
once  been  standing,  (LiT.  vii  28  ;  Ot.  F\mL  vi. 
183.)  Some  writers  describe  the  art  of  ooining  as 
baring  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  assign  its  iuTontion  to  Janus  (Macrob. 
Sat.  I  7  i  Athen.  xr.  p.  692)  ;  but  this  and 
similar  accounts  are  nothing  mon  than  feUes. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  (ff.  M  xxxiiL  3),  who  as- 
signs the  invention  of  coining  to  Serrius  Tollius, 
has  somewhat  more  of  an  historical  aspect ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  pecunia  from  theeircumstanoe  that 
the  coins  were  originally  mariced  with  the  image 
of  some  anunal.  The  euiiest  Roman  ooins  were  of 
aes  [Abs],  and  not  struck,  but  oast  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  representation  of  such  a  mould  on  pose 
^45.)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out any  figure  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  this  case,  the  image  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
gens,  &&,  were  struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  an  anvil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed. 
As  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  were  not  always 
equal,  one  coin  though  equal  in  value  with  another 
might  differ  from  it  in  thickness  and  shape. 
Greater  equality  was  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  strike  their  numey ;  but 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  not  known. 
Respecting  the  changes  wluch  were  introduced  at 
Rome  at  various  times  in  the  coinage  see  Abs,  As, 
Aroxntum,  Aurum,  and  NuMMcra. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
read  of  any  ofiioera  who  were  chaiged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint ;  and  respecting  the 
introdoction  of  such  ofBcers  we  have  but  a  very 
vague  statement  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
f  30.)  Their  name  was  triumviri  monetales,  and 
Niebuhr  (HtML  of  Borne,  iii.  p.  646)  thinks  that 
ihey  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans first  hegan  to  coin  silver,  t.  e.  269  b.  c  The 
triumviri  monetales  had  the  whole  snperintend- 
enee  oc  the  mint,  and  of  the  money  that  ma  coined 
in  h.    A  great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and 
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silTer,  is  signed  by  these  tiiiimths  in  tte  ftl- 
lowing  immner:  — IIL  VIR.  AAAFF,  that  ia, 
frMwaei'i'  aura,  argemte,  aere  f^aado  /enmmio  (Cie. 
de  Leg,  iiL  3 ;  P.  Manut  ad  Oie.  md  j^mt.  Tii 
13)  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F.  that  is,  orf  peemdam 
ferumdam.  Other  ooins  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
bear  the  signature  of  a  trianivir  monetalis,  but  the 
inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  &  C.  i  e.  earator  dma~ 

by  praeton,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  Oaesar  not 
only  increased  the  nnmber  of  the  triumviri  mone- 
tales to  four  ;  whenoe  some  coins  of  his  tame  bear 
the  signature  IIIL  Vllt  A.P.F.,  but  entrusted 
certain  skves  of  his  own  with  the  superintendcaee 
of  the  mint  (Suet  Cbet.  76  ;  compare  Cic.  PUiif^ 
vii.  1.)  The  whole  regulation  and  management  of 
tiie  Roman  mint  and  ito  officers  during  the  time  ei 
the  lepuUio  is  involved  in  very  great  obscuri^. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belongmg  exclusively  to  the  state,  bat  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  evary 
Reman  citisen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold 
and  silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  ita  officers.  The  indiridnal  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  ita  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kind 
of  gimrantee  to  the  pablic,  and  neariy  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  pviod  coined  by  agens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  vahie.  Aa  long 
as  the  republic  henelf  used  pure  sUtot  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  haTo  be«»  coined  by 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  &  c,  the  tribune  Livins 
Drusos  susgested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the 
silver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-eighth  of 
ooppec;  a  temptation  to  fiugery  was  given  to  the 
people^  and  it  appears  henedfbrth  to  have  occaired 
freqnentiy.  As  early  as  the  year  86  a.  c.  foigery 
of  money  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  posseesod  was 
genuine  or  felse,  and  the  piaetor  M.  Marine  Orati- 
dianus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.  (Cic.  de 
Q^,  iii  20.)  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
means  of  testing  mon^  and  of  distinguishing  the 
good  from  the  bad  denarii  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiil 
46.)  In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time. 
(Liv.  xxxiL  2.)  Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  the  coiners  of  felle  money ;  his  law 
remained  in  force  during  the  empire^  and  not 
only  fiilse  coining,  but  any  crime  connected  with 
the  deteriomtion  of  money,  was  gmdually  made  to 
come  under  it  In  the  latest  times  of  the  empire 
false  coining  was  treated  as  a  crimen  majestatis. 
All  Roman  mpney  was  generally  coined  at  Rome, 
but  in  some  particular  cases  the  minta  of  oUier 
Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  during  the  time  of  the 
republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  they  even  retained  under  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifications  ;  for 
while  some  phioes  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have  upon 
their  ooins  the  head  of  the  amperoc,  or  of  some 
member  of  his  fiunily.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
were  coined  only  in  places  of  the  first  rank.  When 
all  Italy  received  tiie  Roman  franchise,  all  the 
Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and  in  conse- 
quence lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above^  that  probah^  evaqr 
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Roswn  Gitiua  Ui  dn  right  to  tan  hi*  , 
(il««  coined,  btn  none  bad  the  r%ht  to  put  hii 
Dtn   HMige  upon  ■  emn,    and    not 


ft  eoDtnry  te  tha   c 


n* 


oiH  ^pnrmtlj  ef  die  npablican  period  wilfa 
the  fonnita  of  indiTJdoak,  were,  ■ccording  to 
Eckhel,  ecHoed  it  ■  hUx  tboe,  mud  b;  the  de- 
vesdvit*  of  thoe  pownu  wboie  pettruti  arc 
giTEH.  riiMi  wu  the  ftnt  to  when  thii  privi- 
Irfe  ■>•  fiaated,  end  hit  exunpla  wu  fitllomd 
by  naay  othoi,  tu  we  lee  fron  the  (oini  of  Seit 
PoiapeiD*.  The  eswoDn  ■unrmd  the  tight  to 
pat  either  their  own  uiuigr*  or  thote  of  mnsben  ef 
their  bmiliei  apon  their  coim. 

From  the  time  of  Anguetiu,  the  trinmnri,  gene- 
rmHy  epfaking,  im  louer  pet  their  nunn  on  enj 
coin,  end  it  iwcune  uh  exclmire  priTilege  ttf  the 
empeRT  to  coin  slfef  end  |ip>1d.  The  eoBte  en- 
tnkcd  with  the  adminiitntian  of  the  unriDm 
Muned  only  the  right  of  coining  copper,  whence 
■bnoit  an  copper  coin*  of  thii  potod  m  muked 
*rith  S.  C.  or  EX  S.  C.  Bnt  thi*  luted  lol?  till 
the  thne  ef  Oallienna,  when  the  right  of  coining  all 
•HHiej  became  the  ndniiTe  priTilf^  of  the  em- 
pema.  Ai,  however,  the  TUt  extent  of  the  empiie 
rendered  laote  then  ana  mint  neeenaiy,  we  find 
that  m  mrenl  )«ovine«,  nich  ai  Oanl  and  Spain, 
Bnnng  nMney  wai  coined  nnder  the  enperin- 
teitdettee  of  qnaeeton  or  prewneult.  Roman  cdo- 
niei  end  pnniutai  now  gradnally  cisaed  to  coin 
their  own  miDej.  In  the  wenem  parte  of  the 
eapn  tfaia  mat  have  taken  place  dnriDi  the  fini 
eenlDij  of  our  ana,  bnt  In  the  Bad  the  Rmnan 
faeae;  did  Rot  become  nDirtn^  till  after  the  time 
of  Oallieniu.  From  the  time  of  the  emperer 
Anrdiaii  a  great  nnmbn  of  eitiea  of  the  empire 
fpf  id  mint* in  which  Roman  money  wai  ctnned, 
and  dnring  the  bUter  period  of  the  empin  the  ni- 
perinteitdenti  of  minta  an  called  ptocninlarea  or 

lie  penoDt  who  were  employed  aa  worionen  in 
a  BiDl  were  alied  momelarii.  Their  muaber  at 
Rome  appenii  to  hare  been  Ten  great  daring  the 
kttcr  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Aurdian  they  neariy  pnidnced  a  moat  dannroui 
tebdlnn.  (AnreL  Viet,  dt  Cam.  S6 ;  Vopiic 
AanL  SB.)  They  aeem  geneially  to  bare  been 
freedmen.    (HniaL />ucr^.  968.11.  G.) 

In  Greece  erety  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  riKbt  to  coin  iti  own  moory.  Sparta  and 
Bynntiam  are  laid  to  have  only  coined  iioo  money 
<Polliia,  TiL  IOC),  but  no  ancient  iron  coin  luia 
CTer  been  found.  Reececting  the  time  when  i 
wai  firet  coined  in  Oreece,  lee  AaoaNrui 
KciiUDa,  TheQreektennfwmoneyWBi^V'rfW. 
from  r4f4et,  becanae  the  dctermiRalioa  of  iti  laliii 
waa  find  1^  hw  or  contract.  (Aiittot.  ESkie.  t.  B.) 

Tlie  mint  at  Athou  waa  called  JviyvpoKonSiv 
rABOVRocoi-noN.]  We  do  not  h»r  of  an, 
offieen  connected  with  the  manasetnent  or  tht 
inperinlendence  of  the  Athenian  mint  Haw  bt 
the  right  of  coining  money  waa  a  privilege  of  thi 
ceotral  gorennnent  of  Attica  ii  onknowo.  Bai 
the  extant  coina  ihow  that  at  leait  eome  demea  o 
Attica  bad  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probabli 
that  the  govennnent  of  Athena  only  walcbed  orei 
the  Wright  and  the  parity  of  the  melal,  and  that 
the  people  in  their  aiaembly  had  the  right  of  regn- 
lating  ereiytbing  concetntna  the  cfuning  of  mcoiey. 
(Arietoph.  Eada.  810,  dec)  The  Attic  gold  and 
•ilm  coina  were  always  of  veiy  pun  metal,  and 
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we  hne  only  one  faMaoce  in  which  the  ittt*  at « 
tiiao  ef  great  diatreia  nied  bad  malaL  Thi*  waa 
in  the  arehso^^  of  Antigenea  and  Caltiaa,  B.  c 
iOJaaAiOS.  (Ariatoph.  Aoa.  673,  with  theSchoL, 
and  67BL)  ludiiidiHla  who  coined  bad  monay 
were  pnniahed  with  death.  (Denoeth.  o.  t^, 
PL  608  )  NoHiauAToa  DuPHoKAa  Dieb.)  The 
place  when  money  waa  coined  ia  always  indicated 
m  Greek  coina ;  either  the  nanie  of  Ike  placa  is 
Mated,  or  enme  lymboliial  rtpneuntatioa  of  the 
ploee,  aa  the  owt  on  Atbtnian  and  a  peatoA  db 
Samian  coinL  Tlieae  ^mbola  ua  geiierally  of  a 
rdigioo*  nature,  or  connected  with  uie  wenbip  of 
the  goda  or  heroea. 

For  liuther  infonnBtien  on  thi*  anl^eet  see 
Eckhel,  DaetnHaNmmam  VKtnm,  and  eipeeially 
the  Piolegomena  geaeialia  in  toL  L  ;  Dnreaa  de  te 
Malic,  Ecommie  PoliiiaiH  da  BomaimM, 

MONETA'RII,    [idoNn-A.] 

HOM'LE(Sr>fUT),a»cUaoa.  Necklacea wet* 
worn  by  both  aeiea  «a»i^  the  moat  poUahed  of 
Ihoee  EBtiona  which  the  Greeka  ailed  botbaroua, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptian!,  and  the  Pa- 
'■ ]     Greek  and  Roman  fc 

427.) 

The  aimpleat  kind  of  necklaea  wa*  the  enatfa 
ioooitBiii,  or  bead  necklace  (Viig.  Jen.  I  657  ; 
Larafsid.  AL  Seti.  41),  which  conaiated  of  berriea, 
small  spheres  of  ^aia,  anethytt,  &c^  strong  to- 

paintmga.  (See  woodcut,  p.  136.)  The  head  of 
Minerva  at  page  SS6,  eibibits  a  frequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  bod  nedilace,a  rovof  dnpa  hanging 
below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn,  arrange 
themselrea  upon  the  neck  like  taya  proceeding 
from  a  centre.  To  thii  class  of  necklaces  belongs 
one  in  the  Egyptian  coDeclion  of  the  British  Museum 
(ace  the  annexed  woodent),  in  which  imall  golden 
lii&rda  alternate  with  the  drops.     The  Sgnre  in  the 
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wtwdeut  immediately  nndeneeth  thif  ezbibitt  the 
centnJ  portion  of  •  Teiy  ancient  and  exquisitely 
wnnght  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S.  Agatha, 
near  Naples,  in  the  sepnlchre  of  a  Greek  lady.  It 
has  71  pendants.  Ahore  them  is  a  hand  consisting 
of  sereral  rows  of  the  dose  chain-work,  which  we 
now  call  Venetian.  [Catina.]  We  also  giye 
here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting  the  pattenis  of 
three  splendid  gdd  necklaces,  norchawd  from  the 
I^rince  of  Canine  for  the  Britisn  Moseuni.  These 
were  fonnd  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The  wnaments 
consist  of  circles,  locenges,  rosettes,  iTy-leares,  and 
hippocampu  A  heart  depends  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a 
seipent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as  was 
the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present  by 
Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in  to 
ehiboiate  a  manner,  that  Nonnns  devotes  60  lines 
of  his  Diomydaea  (▼.  125,  &c.)  to  its  descrip- 
tion. This  nme  necklace  afterwards  appears  m 
the  mythology  as  the  bribe  by  which  Briphyle  was 
tempted  to  betray  her  husband.  (Apollodor.  iiL  4. 
§  2,  iii.  6.  §§  2-^  ;  Died.  i?.65,  v.  49  ;  Senr.  m 
Atn.  vi.  445.) 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pcaris  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {amaragdi)^  were  often 
employed  (triridea  ffemmae^  Juv.  vi.  363).  Amber 
necklaces  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xr.  459, 
xviii.  295).  Some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
links  is  given  in  the  article  Catena.  The  hooks 
or  clasps  for  fastening  the  necklace  behind  the  neck 
were  also  nurious,  and  tometimes  neatly  and  in- 
geniously contrived.  Besides  a  band  encircling  the 
neck,  there  was  sometimes  a  second  or  even  a  third 
row  of  ornaments,  which  hung  lower  down,  passing 
over  the  breast.  (Hom.  ffynm.  ii.  in  Ven.  11  ; 
Imga  numUia^  Ovid.  MeL  x.  264  ;  Bottiger,  Sabina^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  129.) 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses  (Sueton.  GoUk  18), 
and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  description  of 
their  attire  given  by  the  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn,  L  in 
Ven.  88.)  Horses  and  other  fiivourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (attrsa, 
Viig.  Aen.  vii.  278  ;  gemmata  monilia,  Ovid.  Met 
X.  1 13  ;  Claudian,  Epig,  xxxvi.  9  j  A.  Oell.  v.  5). 
[Torques.]  [J.  Y.] 

MONOPO'DIUM.    [Mbnsa.] 

MONOPTEROS.    [Templum.] 

MONOXYLON.    [Navis.] 

MONUMENTUM.     [Funus,  p.  561,  a.] 

MORA.  The  £sct  of  an  obligatio  not  being 
discharged  at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  is  followed 
by  important  consequences,  which  either  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  law.  After  such  dday  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
obtiun  satisfaction  for  his  demand :  he  may  bring 
his  action  agamst  his  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  securities  for  him,  and,  in  the  case  of 
pledge,  he  may  sell  the  thing  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  For  particular  cases 
there  are  particular  provisions:  for  instance,  the 
putchaser  of  a  thing  after  receiving  it,  must  pay 
interest  on  the  purcnase -money,  if  there  is  delay  in 
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payfaig  it  after  the  time  fixed  (or  pajrment  (Dig. 
19.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  20.)  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to 
debts  due  to  the  Fiscus,  if  they  are  not  paid  when 
they  are  due.  If  a  colonus  was  behind  in  payment 
of  his  rent  for  two  years,  the  owner  (locator)  might 
eject  him  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  54.  §  1 ) :  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  delayed  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  (canon)  for  three  years. 
These  were  cases  of  delay  in  which  there  was 
simply  a  non-lulfilment  of  the  obligatio  at  the 
propest  time  ;  and  the  term  Mora  is  sometimes  ap- 

Slied  to  such  cases.  But  that  which  is  properly 
f  ora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  of  him 
who  owes  a  duty,  and  culpa  can  be  imputed  to 
him.  Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all 
delay  in  a  person  discharging  an  obligatio  is  Mora, 
except  there  be  some  impediment  which  is  created 
by  causes  beyond  the  debtor^  control  But  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  Mora  in  its 
proper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor.  This  is  proved  by  tne  general 
rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  interpellatio  or  demand 
of  the  creditor  (si  interpellatus  opportnno  looo  non 
solverit,  quod  apud  judicem  examinabitor) ;  by 
the  rules  about  excusationes  a  mora,  which  only 
have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  real  mora 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  though 
there  may  be  deUy  in  the  discbaige  of  an  obli- 
gatio. That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Man  is 
also  shown  by  the  terms  used  with  reference  to  it 
(per  eum  stetit,  per  eum  &ctum  est  qnominus,  &c.). 
This  view  is  confirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  in 
every  case  of  Mora  the  particular  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  a  rule  which  plainly  implies 
that  the  bare  fact  of  delay  is  not  necessaiy  to  con- 
stitute Mora.  In  a  passage  of  Papinian  (Dig.  12. 
tit  1.  s.  5)  the  doctrine  that  bare  delay  does  not 
constitute  legal  Mora  is  clearly  expressed. 

When  Mora  could  be  legally  imputed  to  a  man, 
he  was  liable  to  loss  in  many  cases  when  he  other- 
wise would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  bound 
to  give  a  thing  and  it  was  lost  or  destroyed,  he 
was  to  bear  the  loss»  if  the  fault  was  his,  that  is, 
if  real  culpose  mora  could  be  imputed  to  him.  (Dig. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  5.)  In  cases  where  a  man  did  not 
pay  money  when  he  ought,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
interest  if  legal  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
In  bonae  fidci  contractus  interest  (usurae)  was 
due  if  there  was  legal  mora.  (Vangerow,  Pan- 
dekten^  dec.  iil  p.  188  ;  Thibant,  SyUem^  A-e.  L 
§  96,  &c  ;  Dig.  22.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

MORA.     [ExsRciTus,  p.  483.] 

MORTA'KIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PI- 
LUM  (Plin.  //.  N,  xviii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  26),  («\fM>T  : 
f^Si;,  Schol.  in  Het.  Op,  et  Diet,  421  ;  i-^is,  ap- 
parently from  the  root  of  u»rr,  to  strike),  a  mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  [Mola]  com  was 
pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (piatunC)^  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bake- 
house, was  called  putrtnunu  (Serv.  in  Virg,  Aen, 
i.  1 79.)  Also  long  afWr  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. (Plant  Atd,  l  2.  1 7  ;  Cato,  de  Re  RusL  74 
—76 ;  Colum.  de  Re  RusL  xii.  55.)  Hesiod  {L  c), 
enumerating  the  wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a 
fiirmer,  directs  him  to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and 
a  pestle  (ilhrcpoy,  iroirayoy,  pittillmm)  three  cubits 
long.  Both  of  Uiese  were  evidently  to  be  made 
from  straight  portions  of  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  thicker  and  shorter  of  them  was  to 
be  hollowed.    They  might  then  be  used  in  the 
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mnncr  xeproflented.  in  a  paintii^  on  the  tomb  of 
lUoneses  III.  at  Thebes  (see  woodcut,  left-band 
figure  taken  from  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  their  mortars  in  the 
lame  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p. 
181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal  pes- 
tles.) In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  wad.  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles 
alternately  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
(II,  N.  xxxvi.  43)  mentions  the  various  kinds  of 
atone  selected  for  making  mortars,  according  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
Those  used  in  pharmacy  were  sometimes  made,  as 
be  says,  ''  of  Egyptian  alabaster."*  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  the  forms  of  two  preserved  in  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
exactly  answer  to  this  description,  being  made  of 
that  material.  They  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in 
height :  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  cavity  within 
each.  The  woodcut  also  shows  a  mortar  and 
pestle,  made  of  baked  white  clay,  which  were  dis- 
covered, ▲.  D.  1831,  among  numerous  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  in  making  the  northern  approaches 
to  London-bridge  {Arc^aeoloffiOf  vol.  xxiv.  p.  199, 
plate  44.) 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it 
with  glue,  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (atrameU' 
turn,  Vitniv.  vii.  10.  ed.  Schneider)  ;  in  making 
plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  65)  ;  in  mixing  spices  and  fragrant  herbs 
Rud  flowers  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  (A then.  ix. 
70  ;  Brunck,  Anal,  iii.  51)  ;  and  in  raetalliu*gy,  as 
in  triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it 
by  sublimation.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiil  41,  xxxiv. 
22:)  [J.  Y J 

MOS.    [Jus,  p.657,  a.1 

MO'THACES,  MOTHb'NES  {yMoKts^fjuiBn- 
V9s\    [Ci VITAS,  p.  290,  b.] 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.    [Cautio.] 

MU'LLEUS.     [Patuicil] 

MDLSUM.    [ViNUM.J 

MULTA.     [PoBNA.] 

MUNERATOR.    [Gladiatorks,  p.  574, a.] 

MU'NICEPS,  MUNICITIUM.  [Colonia; 
Fobdbratae  ClVrTATS&j 

MUNUS,    [HoNOREs.] 

MUNUS.    [GLADiATORBa,  pi  574,  a.] 

MUNY'CHIA  (tu)vyCxia\  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch 
(de  Gior,  Ath,  p.  349,  F.)  says  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemontte  the  victoiy  over  the  Per- 


giaDj9  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  wa^  held  Qveiyyear 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.  (Compare  Suidat 
and  Harpocrat  s.  v.  MovvuxKi^y,)  The  sacrifice* 
which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this  day 
consisted  of  cakes  called  iifjupuf>&v7€s,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most 
authorities,  because  these  cakes  were  adorned  alt 
round  with  burning  candles.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645 ; 
Suidasy  «.  o.  'Avti^aroi ;  Hesych.  and  Etymot 
Mag.  8.  V.  'Aft^i^y.)  Eustathius(a<fiiM.xviii.) 
says  that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese.  [L.S.] 

MURA'LTS  CORO'NA.    [Corona.] 

MUREX.    [Tribuxus.] 

MU'RIES.     LVbstalbs.] 

MU'RRHINA  V  AS  A,  or  MU'EREA  VASA, 
were  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  pomp^y,  who 
dedicated  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitoluius. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  7.)  Their  mluo  was  vwy 
great.  (Sen.  de  Betu/,  vii.  9,  Epist,  119  ;  Mar- 
tial,  ui.  82.  25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit  10.  s.  8.  §  4.)  Pliny 
(L  c.)  states  that  70  talents  were  given  for  one 
holding  three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  mnrrhice 
trulla,  which  cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even 
300  talents  for  a  capis  or  drinking  cup. 

Pliny  (xxxvii.  8)  says  that  these  mnrrhine 
vessels  came  from  the  East,  principally  from  places 
within  the  Parthian  empire,  and  chieflv  firom  Cara^ 
mania.  He  describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance 
formed  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by 
heat,  and  says  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  their  variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers 
differ  much  respecting  the  material  of  which  they 
were  composed.  Some  Uiink  that  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  made  of 
onyx,  since  that  stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ; 
but  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Lampridius  {Hdioffab.  32),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most  recent  writers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  support  of  their 
opmion  the  words  of  Propertius  (iv.  5.  26)  :  — 

**  Mumaqne  m  Parthis  pocnla  cocta  fods.^ 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell  (Pompeiana^  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99)^  "that 
the  porcelain  of  the  East  was  called  Mirrha  di 
Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555.**  (Becker, 
G<d/u8^  vol.  i.  p.  143.) 

MURUS,  MOENIA  (jtixos),  the  wafl  of  a 
city,  in  contradistinction  to  Paribs  (to7xo>)»  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Maceria^  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  appear  to  contain, 
as  a  part  of  their  root  meaning,  the  idea  of  ajSrm, 
sirong  wall ;  and  they  are  nearly  always  used  for 
walls  of  stone  or  some  other  massive  construction. 
Mwrua  and  r<7xos  are  also  used  for  the  outer  wall 
of  a  large  building. 

We  find  cities  surrounded  by  massive  walls  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
of  which  wo  have  any  records.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  **  the 
walled  Tiryns,**  and  **  Mycenae  the  well-buiU 
city  **  {IL  ii.  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  as  in  other 
passages,  proving  the  common  use  of  such  struc- 
tures in  the  Homeric  period,  but  also  attesting  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identical  gigantic  walli 
which  still  stand  at  Tixyns  and  Mycenae,  and 
other  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy.    In  Epiiusy  ia 
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IStruria,  and  in  C«iitnd  Italy,  etpeeially  In  tlie 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  ^e  Apennines  on  their 
western  side,  we  find  nomerons  lemains  of  walls, 
which  are  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stones  pat  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  bat  which  differ  firom  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  Three 
principal  species  can  be  clearly  distinguished :  — 
I.  Tluit  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  an  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  are  put  together  without  any 
Attempt  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices htvttg  loosely  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  ; 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  portion 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving :  — 


Another  specimen  of  the  buildings  at  Tiryns,  of 
much  more  regular  constroction,  may  be  seen  at 
p.  125. 

2.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  blocks  still  of  ir- 
regular polygonal  shapes,  but  of  a  construction 
which  snows  a  considenble  advance  upon  the 
former.  The  stones  are  no  longer  unhewn  (V)^ 
Xi9oi\  but  their  sides  are  sufficiently  smoothed  to 
make  each  fit  accurately  into  the  angles  between 
the  others,  and  their  faces  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  surfiice.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  are  very  common  in  Etriria. 
The  ennnving  is  taken  firam  the  walls  of  Larissa 
in  AigoTis. 


3.  In  the  third  species,  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
horitontal  courses,  more  or  less  regular  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  that  none  of  the  horizontal  joints 
are  continuous),  ahd  with  vertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  accurately  fitted.  The  walls  of  My- 
cenae present  one  of  the  ruder  examples  of  this 
sort  of  structure ;  and  the  following  engraving  of 
the  **  Lion  Gate,**  of  that  fortress  (so  called  &om 
the  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions)  shows  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spe- 
cies of  walls  were  built,  by  supporting  an  immense 
hlock  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  upon  two  others,  for 
jambs,  the  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  than  if  they  were  upright  A  very 
hir){e  nnmbet  of  interesting  examples  of  these  con- 


stractions  will  be  found  engraved  in  some  of  the 
works  presently  refieired  to.  We  have  only  space 
fi>r  these  three  characteristic  specimens,  one  of  each 
dass.  Neither  is  it  here  possibre,  or  at  sJl  necessuy, 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  content  with  the  popnlar  legend  which 
assigned  these  works  to  the  Cydopes,  nor  the 
theories  of  modem  scholars  and  antiquarians,  who 
(with  some  of  the  ancients)  have  genoally  referred 
them  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  principal  ooodaaiona 
I  to  which  Mr.  Bunbury  has  come,  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  conect:  namely,  that  while  in  such 
works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  examples  of  mural  arehitecttne, 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  lay  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal,  the  more 
irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectangular  con- 
structioas,  always  indicate  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  also  erroneous  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  structures  would 
of  course  be  built  by  people  comparatively  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  the  tools  preper  for 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  later 
times  limply  on  acoonnt  of  their  adaptation  to  their 

Eurpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  unnecessary 
ibour  ;  and  that  the  dififerenoe  between  the  poly, 
gonal  and  rectangular  structures  is  generally  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  but  to  the  difierent  physical  charactere 
of  the  materials  tliey  employed,  —  the  one  sort  of 
structure  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestone, 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natuml  cleavage  of  which 
is  horisontaL  (Bunbuiy,  C^fdcpaean  Hemanu  tn 
Central  Italy,  in  the  Oassieal  Mtueum^  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.l47,&c  ;  MUllcr,ilna&ao;.</.irwM(,§§45,16$, 
and  the  works  there  quoted  ;  Sticglitx,  ArMoL  d, 
Baukunat,  vol.  i.  pp.  95 — 98  ;  Hirt,  Oeteh,  <L  Buu- 
ktintt^  vol.  L  pp.  195,  ftc,  and  plate  viL  from  whirh 
the  fi>regoing  cuts  are  taken ;  Atku  zu  Kngier^a 
KtmttffwAickie^  Pt  il  PL  1  ;  Oottling  in  the 
RAsm,  Mum.  1843,  vol.  iv.  pp.321,  480,  and  in 
the  Ar^aoloaimAs  ZeUwig^  No.  26  ;  Pompeii^ 
vol.  L  c  4,  with  several  woodcuts  of  walls  ;  Abeken, 
MitldUaUm  vor  den  Zeiien  rdmucher  HemtAaJty 
a  most  important  work,  with  numerous  engravings 
of  walls). 

The  examples  of  the  foregoing  dass  lead  us 
gradually  to  the  regular  mode  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wan,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  walls 
of  templei  much  earlier.    In  the  long  walls  of 
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Atbeni,»id  ihs  Willi ofPeinuciu, the mtutlT 
of  the  Cjcloiaesn  worki  wat  united  witb  perfect 
ngularity  of  coiutnietjon.  The  iloaea,  which  were 
to  laige  Ihat  each  wM  ft  cut-lwd  (iiiafinTm)  were 
■ecni»tely  fitted  to  one  uother  (_ir  to^  tYT^rioi), 
■nd  hrid  together,  withoat  cement  hj  metii]  clunpe 
toldend  whb  lead  into  locketi  cot  into  the  blocki 
of  iKine^  (ThncLSS).  The  villa  of  the  Par- 
tbenon,  and  the  other  great  edifice!  of  the  period, 
vere  of  limillr  ctnutmctiai.  SometinMe  wooden 
ping*  were  need  iattod  of  metal  clampi.  It  it 
imneceuarj  to  describa  here  the  deLuli  of  the 
moda  in  which  the  jointi  wtfe  emnged  in  thii 
rqcnlir  ind  louoiTe  mttoaij.  So  petfecl  wu  the 
vwkinanthip  at  tbi*  period  of  the  irt,  that  the 
joinu  often  appeared  like  a  threid  j  and  Plinj 
TrirntionB  a  temple  at  Cyaieiia,  in  the  interior  wall 
of  whkhifine  threid  of  gold  wii  actaall;  iUKited 
in  the  jointe  of  the  maaoiuT.  (H.  N.  urn.  15. 
..2i) 
The  imlcriale  employed  it  tliii  piriod  ■wtu 

mignifieent  templea,  marUe*  The  pfaetice  of 
pulling  1  facing  of  marble  orer  a  wall  of  a  com- 
moDV  material  w«  intndoced  in  the  next  period 
of  architectoial  hiatorj.  The  fint  example  of  it, 
according  to  Plin;  (H.N.  xnvi  6.  i.  8),  wm  in 
the  palace  of  Muuoliu,  the  walli  of  which  ware  of 
brick,  find  with  gLiba  (enutoe)  of  ProeooneBiaii 
marble  (about  B.c360>.  Vitrnviut  (il  S)  aW 
■talti  thii  fitct,  and  addi  that  brick  nnlli,  when 
perfectly  perpendicular,  are  quite  oi  duiabla  ai 
thoae  of  atone,  and,  in  pnnf  i^  thit,  he  ntentiona 
•eTcral  eiamplea  of  very  ancient  brick  buildinea, 
both  in  Greece  and  Itnly.  (Camp.  VitruT.  i.  42  j 
Pan*.  L  IS,  iL  27,  f.S,  i.  4,  36  ;  L^TBR.)  | 

For  bnildinga  of  a  common  lort,  the  material! 
employed  were  amallei  atonca,  roogh  or  aqsand, . 
or  flinta.  aa  well  ii  bncka;  the  latter,  howerer,  I 


will  be  deicribed  preaently. 

The  wall!  of  nnallcr  qaairied  nana  or  hikk! 
were  boand  together  with  nuHinia  kinda  of  mortar 
or  cement,  compoaed  of  lime  mixed  with  different 
aanda  and  Tolcanic  earthi.  The  moat  duiable  of 
Ibeaa  wia  the  cement  fonned  by  mixing  two  part* 
of  TVrrs  Puttolaita  (PmamUaia,  a  volouiic  product, 
which  ia  found  in  variona  porta  of  Italy,  beaidea 
Puteoli)  with  one  part  of  mortar ;  thia  cement  had 
the  pnpntr  of  hardening  rapidly 
it  wB*  much  uaediniquedi 
worka.  (For  farther  detailaon  cementa,  tee  vitrtjv 
ii.  i,  6,   T.  12,  liL  2  ;    Plin.  H.  N.  ixiri,  23 

~~   '-6  ;  Pallad.   L  10,  11 ;   Strab.  t.  p.  245 
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the  waUa  wart  to  be  faced  with  alila  of  BUiUe  ; 
(3)  when  they  are  laid  entirely  lengthwiae  ;  (i) 
entirely  eroaawiie  ;  and  (£)  when  the  cooraa* 
are  illeniately  higher  and  lower  than  each  othoTi 
aa  in  the  round  temple  (of  Vesta,  bo  ^ied)  upoa 
the  Tiber.  Thia  temple  alao  afibtdi  ua  an  exampla 
of  whit  ia  called  mitK-ieort,  in  which  the  itonea 
are  beTelledal  their  jointi,  the  rcat  of  Uieir  antftcea 
being  genetallT  left  rough.  Thii  atyla  of  Wl»k 
originated,  in  the  opinion  of  aome,  &um  the  deair* 
la  aare  the  tmuble  of  amnothing  the  whole  ftce  mT 
the  aloDca ;  but  it  ii  more  protsble  that  il  WM 
adopted  in  order  to  give  a  bolder  and  firmer  i^ 
peannce  to  the  itncture.  Bxamplea  of  il  an 
found  in  the  remaina  of  aoveial  Roman  fortification* 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  aubgtmctiona  of  the  bridga 
over  the  Moaeiie  at  CoUeni  (Aic^.  Jl/aj.  1836, 
tdLit.  p.310;  Witudiei,  in  the  Rtai-Emydop. 
d.tlam.  AHerUL  at,  Mari).  Aa  by  the  OrMka, 
•0  by  the  Romani,  walla  of  a  commoner  lorl  were 
built  of  amaller  quarried  alonea  (catmnla)  or  of 
bricka  Vilnivioa  (iL  8)  and  Pliny  (W.A'.  xixtL 
22.  a  SI)  deacriba  the  following  lundi  of  maaonry, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  iiaalt  atonca 
(oaaoflita)  were  put  together.     (The  woodcat  il 


Werkt,  Douuliichingen,  1835,  fig.  IQ.) 
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n-i). 

The  hiatory  of  Somao  n 


The  hiatory  of  Romas  watcmrf  il  not  Tery  dif- 
ferent finm  tbat  of  the  Oieek.  The  Cyclopean  re- 
roiuna  of  Italy  haie  been  already  noticed.  The 
igoat  iDcienl  worita  at  Rome,  tnch  aa  the  Carar 
Maatrtimai,  the  Cloaca  Miaiaia,  and  the  Serrian 
Walia,  were  conitmcted  of  maaaire  quadrangular 
hewn    atODoa,    placed   toftether   without 


Betidea  the  large  aqnsre  blocki  of  atow  (O), 
they  uaed  smaller  quadrangular  itonea  airangad  in 
regular  couraea  of  equal  and  of  unequal  faeiohu  | 
the  fbrmer  waa  called  iau/oaam  (H),  the  latter 
pta»/iiDitomtB(L);  in  another  loTt  of  work,  called 
ntpUclat  (O).  the  outer  &ee(  of  the  walla  only 
were  of  wrought  itonea,  the  intermediate  parti 
bring  filled  up  with  nngh  itonea,  but  theae,  in  tin 
Greeic  method  of  eonilruotion,  were  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  and  arranged  with  oTerlaf^ing  joinli, 
and  the  irall  waa  bonded  together  with  at 
aeroaa  at  intcnala,  which  w  "  *  '  '- 

but  the  workmen  of  the  time  oi  v  itruTini  wen  m 
the  habit,  for  the  loke  of  deifBtcb,  of  ninning  np 
the  outer  walla  aeparately,  and  then  filled  the 
middle  apace  with  looae  rubbiih,  a  aort  of  w 
which  Pliny  lalla  diamkloit.  Thi 
the  cement  which  the  Romau  uaeci  enaoieq  xanm 
to  conatruct  walla  of  icry  email  rough  itnuea,  not 
laid  in  counei,  but  held  togetlier  by  the  mortar; 
thii  itmeture  waa  called  apuaacierAHa  (N).^  Aa 
im^vement  upon  it  in  appeaianoe,  but  inferior  m 
atahility,  waa  the  opm  nUcmlabim,  of  which  then 
were  two  kmda,  the  iikt  (K)  and  the  mdikt  (I), 
Thia  tort  of  work  waacompoKd  of  itonea  or  brickl, 
from  ail  to  nine  inche*  long,  and  about  three  inchca 
aquare  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  &oei  tt  tka 
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wall,  the  interior  being  filled  in  with  mortar  nhd 
■mftll  rough  stonea.  Vitravius  complains  of  these 
walls  as  being  apt  to  split,  on  account  of  their 
hating  neither  horixintal  courses  nor  coTered  joints. 
Another  structure  of  which  the  Romans  made 
great  use,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  dnrahie 
of  all,  was  that  composed  of  courses  of  flat  tiles  (H). 
Such  oooises  were  also  introduced  in  the  other 
kinds  of  stone  and  brick  walls,  in  which  they  both 
terred  as  bond -courses,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  kept  the  damp  from  rising  from  the 
ground.  Brick  walb  covered  with  stucco  were 
exceedingly  common  with  the  Romans:  even 
columns  were  made  of  brick  coTcred  with  stucco  ; 
we  have  an  example  in  the  columns  of  the  basilica 
at  Pompeii,  the  construction  of  which  is  explained 
in  Pompeii^  toI.  L  p.  136.  In  hot  countries,  as  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  walls  were  built  of  earth  rammed 
in  between  two  fisoes  or  moulds  {taimlaAt  forma^^ 
which  were  removed  when  it  hardened  ;  they 
were  eeiXitA.  parieU»  farmaoH ;  and  Pliny  mentions 
watch-towers  of  this  construction,  built  by  Han- 
nibal, on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  which  still  stood 
firm.  {H.N,  xxxv.  14.  s.  48.)  Walls  of  turf 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  ramparts  of  camps 
(Ao6BR,Valliim)  and  as  embankments  for  rivers. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  walls  as  fortifications, 
we  have  not  space  to  say  much.  The  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Tir}*ns,  &c.,  had  no  towers  ;  but  Homer 
refers  to  towers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the 
historical  period  we  find  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
furnish  walls  with  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Some  writers  on  military  affairs  recommend  them 
to  be  placed  at  salient  angles  of  the  walls,  in  order 
to  command  the  intervening  spaces,  whilst  others 
object  to  this  position  on  account  of  the  increased 
exposure  of  the  tower  itself  to  the  battering  ram. 
The  account  which  Thucydides  gives,  in  his  se- 
cond book,  of  the  siege  of  Plataeae,  is  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  science  of 
fortification  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Mnch  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  The  rules  which  have 
been  established  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors may  be  seen  exhibited  in  detail  by  Y itruvins 
(i.  6),  and  the  writers  on  military  affairs,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  PompeiL 
{Pompeii^  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  &c)  The  system  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words  as  a  broad  terrace  of 
earth  (affg«r)  enclosed  between  two  battlemented 
walls  and  furnished  with  towers,  two,  three,  or 
more  stories  high,  communicating  by  arched  door^ 
ways  with  the  afjgnry  and  also  having  a  sally-port. 
These  towers  were  at  distances,  on  the  average, 
of  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  each  part  of  the 
wall.     Respecting  the  gates,  see  Porta.     [P.  S.] 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius  {de  Re  MiliL  iv.  16),  one  of  the 
■mailer  military  machines,  by  which  soldiers  in 
besieging  a  town  were  protected  while  engaged  in 
fiUinir  up  the  ditches  round  the  besieged  place,  so 
that  the  moveable  towers  (temct  anUiulatoria$)  ci 
the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  approach  the  imslli 
without  obstacle.  A  minute  description  of  a 
snuscnltts  is  given  by  Caesar  (ds  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  10, 
&c).  The  one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet 
long,  and  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  Two  beams  of  equal  length  were  placed 
upon  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
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each  other,  and  upon  them  were  fixed  little  piHan 
five  feet  high.  Their  top-ends  were  joined  by 
transverse  beams,  which  formed  a  gentle  slope  on 
either  side  of  the  roof  of  which  they  formed  the 
frame- work.  The  roof  was  then  entirely  covered 
with  pieces  of  wood,  two  feet  broad,  which  were 
fiutened  with  metal  plates  and  nails.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  roof  square  pieces  of  wood,  four  cubita 
broad,  were  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  to- 
gether the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  the 
miisculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these  mate- 
rials, which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mttscnliis 
against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the  brick* 
and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and  that 
these  skins  again  mighc  not  snflkr  from  the  fire  or 
stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman 
tower.  At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  leaat 
expecting  any  attack,  the  muacnlus  was  moved  on 
against  ue  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged 
under  it  immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall 
and  thus  to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  tbia 
work  was  going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  live!  j 
fight  with  the  besieged  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  directing  their  attacks  against  the  moseolnaL 
(Compare  Caes.  de  BelL  Civ,  iiL  80,  de  BelL  Aler^ 
1.)  The  musculus  described  by  Caesar  was  evi* 
dently  designed  for  difiierent  purpoaea  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and  the  former  appears  to 
have  been  (Huy  a  smaller  but  a  more  indestructible 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  used.  (Lipaina, 
PoUon.  i.  9 ;  Ouichard,  AHmoirei  AiiUi.  il  pc  58. 
tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

MUSEIA  (Mo^cia),  a  festival  with  contests 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  h<moiir  of  the 
Mnsea.  (Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3.)  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  and  with  great  splendour.  (Plot  Awiaior, 
p.  748.  p.)  From  Aeschines  (e.  Timarek.)  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  also  a  festival  called  Museia, 
which  was  celebrated  in  schools.  [L.  S.] 

MUSE'UM  (MowTMr)  signifii>d  in  general  a 
place  dedicati^d  to  the  Mtises,  but  was  specially 
the  name  given  to  an  institution  at  Alexandria, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  280, 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  support  of 
learned  men.  ( Athen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  learn  firom 
Strabo  (xviii.  p.  794)  that  the  museum  formed 
part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters 
or  porticos  (a-cpiVaros),  a  public  theatre  or  lecture- 
room  (4^4Bpa)^  and  a  large  hall  (olkot  fi4yas\ 
where  the  learned  men  dined  together.  The  mu- 
seum was  supported  by  a  common  fund,  supplied 
apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  the 
whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, by  the  Caesar.  (Strabo,  I,  e.)  Botanical 
and  zoological  gardens  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  musemn.  (Philostr.  Apollom,  vi.  24  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p  654.)  The  emperor  Claudius  added 
another  museum  to  this  institution.  (Suet  daiuL 
42,  with  Casaubon^s  note.) 

MCSICA  (p  ftowriicii)^  signified  in  general 
any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided,  but  is  some^ 
times  employed  to  indicate  Mmaie  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  1.  Oribk.  In  compiling 
the  following  article  little  more  has  been  attempted 
than  to  give  an  outline  of  iacts  which  rest  upon  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  Uicm 
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ia  Bach  a  fi>nii  aa  to  aenre  for  an  iDtiodoction  to  the 
original  ■ource&  Hence  it  necesaarity  consists  in 
a  great  measure  of  technical  details,  which,  how- 
ever, can  present  no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted 
with  the  first  elements  of  the  modem  theory ; 
and  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  interest  of 
the  subject  and  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
conclusions  seemed  to  permit  it 

The  term  'ApfjLoviitfi  was  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music ;  /Aowruefi  having,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, a  much  wider  signification.  'ApftayiK^ 
iiTTUf  irurr^ifiii  dtt^pyjrui^  xal  rpaicriK^  r^s  rod 
ilPfUHTfi^rov  ^vatcts,    'HpfMCfi^i^y  ^4  itrriv  rh  ix 

avyKtlfityoK     (Euclid.  InLHarm.  p.  1.) 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 
as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
sent article :  —  I.  Of  Sounds  (ir«f>l  <p06yy<»y),  II. 
Of  Intervals  (vepl  Sieurrnfidruy),  III.  Of  Genera 
(irep2  ytvvy).  IV.  Of  Systems  (ir«pl  <rv<mjfjL^ 
rwf),  V.  Of  Mod's  (xepl  t6vuv)*  VI.  Of 
Transition  (»«/>!  /icra^oXi}*).  Vll.  Of  Composi- 
tion (vcpi  f/ktXovoiias). 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  munoaL  when  it  has  a  de- 
tenninate  pUA  {jduni).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitoh,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (d|vf),  the 
other  more  grant  {0ap6s)  i  or,  in  conunon  language, 
one  is  called  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The 
term  Ififukiis  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies 
nmply^  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody  ; 
or  rdativdy^  that  it  is  capable  <k  being  used  in  the 
susM  melody  ^ith  some  other  sound  or  system  of 
■oonds  ;  the  latter  is  its  most  conunon  meaning. 

An  Interval  is  the  diflferenoe  or  nther  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  piteh.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  somids, 
we  judge  them  in  certain  cases  to  be  similar,  or 
eatiaL  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals 
(their  being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
which  enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate 
their  several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  ameoHani  {<Hfpi/ptnfa)  or  die- 
eonant  (Sio^xtfMi),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without 
offsndnig  the  ear.  (fincL  p.  8.)  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limit  between  the  two 
classes,  and  this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
later  writers,  who  distinguish  various  degrees  of 
consonance  and  dissonance.  Originally,  the  only 
intervals  reckoned  consonant  were  the  Octave  or 
eighth  (8i^  Teur»p\  the  Fifth  (ptii  Wktc  or  8i* 
^ciMf),  the  Fourth  (Ziii  T%<raifmv  or  (rvXXalS4i\ 
and  any  interval  produced  by  adding  an  octave  to 
one  of  these.  But  all  intervals  less  than  the  fourth, 
or  intermediate  between  any  two  of  those  just 
enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth,  &c.),  were  con- 
sidered as  dissonant     The  principal  intervals,  less 

*  T6vos  is  used  m  several  different  senses.  First 
it  signifies  degree  of  tension^  and  so  jcn/cA,  whence 
its  i4)plication  to  denote  niode^  the  modes  being 
scales  which  differed  in  piteh :  and  then  it  is  taken 
for  remtt  of  imsion ;  whence  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  an  interval,  Ume^  because  a  tone  is  the  in- 
terval through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort  (Sec  Aristid.  p.  22  ^  Eucl  19.) 
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than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Gredc  music  were 
the  double  tone  (wrovov\  nearly  equal  to  the 
modem  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  (rpnifurS^ 
viov\  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (r^vosV  equal  to  the  modem  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  {yitu.r6vtov)  and  the  quarter  tone  (fileffii), 
(EucL  p.  8.)  Other  writers  speak  of  6fio^yla  or 
unison,  ian-tipttyia  w  the  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  wapwpwyla  or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and 
fi^  '  See  Arist  ProbL  xix.  39,  and  Gaudentius, 
pi  1 1.  The  latter  author  considers  mpapvyia  to  be 
intermediate  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  mentions  the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  ex- 
ample of  it 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  length, 
and  stretehed  by  equal  tensions,  be  made  to  vi- 
brate, the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to 
Its  length  ;  and  the  itUerval  between  the  sounds 
produced  is  found  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  cf 
the  lengths^  i.  e.  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations.  Thua 
if  the  ratio  be  ^  the  interval  is  an  octave, 
if         „  f  «  » fifth, 

if         M  t  w  &  fourth, 

if         w  j  M  A  major  tone. 

The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  tmth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  aooountf 
of  the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them 
(see  Nicomachus,  p.  10)  are  plainly  fiilse,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  fact  that  when  similar 
and  equal  strings  are  stretehed  by  diferent  tensions, 
the  number  of  vibntions  are  as  the  eipiare  roots  of 
the  tensions.  (See  Whewell*s  Dynandee,  part  ii. 
p.331,  ed.  1834.) 

The  T^yos  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  ao  that  tha 
corre^nding  ntio  would  be  determined  either  by 
experunent,  or  by  aimply  dividing  f  by  f. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratioi 
enumerated  above  ia  etiperparttaUar*;  t.  e.  the  two 
terma  of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervale  employed  in  the  moderri 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpar« 
ticular  ratios,  or  are  produced  fimm  such  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratiq 
oocreqKmding  to  the 

major  third  is  ^ 
minor  third  „  j 
minor  tone  „  -^ 
major  semitone  „  ^ 

It  seems  therefore  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connection  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or  if  made  it  was  n^lected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fiict  that  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant :  for 
the  ^Iroyoy,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than 
the  tme  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of 
a  major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed 
by  the  ratio  ff  ;  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  de- 

*  Euclid  seems  to  consider  no  intervals  conso- 
nant except  such  as  correspond  to  superparticular 
{iirtfji6pios)  or  multiple  {iroWcarKeurlmy)  ratios  ; 
the  Utter  being  such  as  •},  $,  f  ,  &c.  On  thia 
theory  the  octave  cmd  fourth  (f )  would  be  dis- 
sonant, but  the  octave  and  fifth  (f )  consonant. 
(See  EucL  SecL  Com.  p.  24.) 
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ttroy  the  conaonanoe  of  the  interval.  In  (act,  when 
a  keyed  instrument  ia  toned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  hy  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (4^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  jost  tolerable.  This  subject  is 
iraportAnt,  because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the 
question  whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek 
music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or  rather 
a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of 
sounds  corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the 
two  extreme  sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
Ifae  UtradMrdy  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  eompUteneti  of  its  scale,  was  fiilly  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  81^  muruy  sufficiendy 
indicates  (see  also  Aristides,  pp.  16, 1 7)«  but  it  was 
not  taken  in  theory  for  the  foundation  of  the  scale; 
or  at  any  rate  was  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
tetrachords. 

The  Gemu  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the 
tetiachord.  The  Greek  musicians  used  three  Ge- 
nera:— 

I.  The  Diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 
the  four  sounds  were  (ascending),  semitone,  tone, 
tone:  — 


^^ 


^ 


II.  The  Chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone^ 
and  half:  — 


j)  i  J  iiJ  ^1 


III.  The  Enharmonic  ;  diesis,  diesis,  doable 
tone:  — 


^m 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  Diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  Enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter  however 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aiistoxenus  comphiins  that  all 
writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  treatises 
almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.     (Aristox.  pp.  2  and  19.) 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  Uieory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
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tones  occur  alternately.  (9ee  Crotch*s  EhmtmJi 
nf  Mutiotd  ComposUum^  chap,  ix.)  The  interval 
called  a  semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  ia 
therefore  strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  major 
semitone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear 
would  hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  Oolourt  (xp^)  o' 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated. 
(EucL  pi  10.) 

The  Enharmonic  had  only  one  XP^  namdy, 
the  genus  itself  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  iipfwrta. 

The  Chromatic  had  three :  1st  XP^P^  rwuuaw^ 
or  simply  XP^M^  the  same  as  the  genus  ;  2nd. 
XP^f^  Vf"6?uoy^  in  which  intervals  of  three-eighths 
of  a  time  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ; 
3rd.  XP^f*^  /ioKeucdy,  in  which  intervals  of  one 
third  of  a  tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  Diatonic  had  two  XP^'  1*^  Sc^omw 
ff^yropoy^  or  simply  Btdnnfoy^  the  same  as  the 
genus  ;  2nd.  Btdroyoy  f»aXaK6y^  in  which  an  in- 
terval of  three-fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  followmg  table  will  exhibit  at  one  riew 
the  intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  XP^^  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly 
trae,  but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose. 
(See  Eud.  Seetio  Oamonit  Theor,  xv.) 

I.  Diatonic     ...  1.  Ji^royw  {tHnrroyw)  (,  1,  1. 

2.  hidroyQv  ftaXeutSy  •  (,  7,  ^ 

II.  Chromatic  .  .  1.  XP^P^  (rovuuoy)  .  \,  ^,  ^. 

2.  XP^I*^  iuu6hMy     .  I,  I,  |. 

III.  Enharmonic    •    apfnoyia i^  i*  2- 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
the  XP6m  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  Mropoy,  xp^A^i,  kpfioyia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  piactice,  or  necessarily  on- 
pleasing.  In  the  mfi  Diatonic  for  instance,  the 
interval  which  is  roughly  described  as  five-foortha 
of  a  t<me  would  be  ^«ater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  thiid  ;  now  there  are  two  in- 
tervals of  this  kind  oonesponding  to  the  n^wypcH^ 
tietdar  ratios  f  and  |,  which  ought  therefore  by 
analogy  to  be  consonant,  or  at  any  rate  capable  of 
being  employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone  ; 
and  although  they  are  not  nsed  in  modem  music, 
or  at  least  not  admitted  in  theory  *,  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  &r  die  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  intervals  of  the  tetiachord  in  the  SidroMir 
HaXoK^y  would  probably  correspond  to  the  ratios 
i^  if  •  1^  and  similar  considerations  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  XP^ 

The  four  somids  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names :  6rdn}  (sc.  X''*f^) 
was  the  lowett;  rfyni  or  ytdrii  the  highest ;  trcipu- 

*  See  Smith'iB  Hamumict,  sect.  iv.  art  10.  These 
intervals  exist  in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn, 
trumpet,  &c.,  and  are  in  &ct  used,  instead  of  the 
minor  third  and  tone,  in  the  harmony  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  both  by  stringed  instruments  and 
voices  when  unaccompanied  by  ien^pered  instra* 
ments. 
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«dn|  the  lowest  bat  ono,  and  vtipatHyni  the  highest 
bat  one.  Uaparffni  was  also  frequently  called 
KiXBUf^Sj  probably  because  in  some  ancient  instra* 
ment  the  conesponding  string  was  struck  by  the 
forefinger  ;  and  Tapmrdri)  was  afterwards  called 
r^ni  in  certain  cases.  Theoe  names  were  used  in 
all  the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was 
commoniy  added  to  Aixoybs  (thus^ix*^^^  Siiroros, 
XpffttPfu^h  or  iyapii6vios\  perhaps  because  the 
position  of  this  sound  with  respect  to  vwdrri  and 
v4rni  is  what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of 
the  genus.  When  ^e  two  lowest  intervals  of  the 
tetrachord  taken  together  were  less  than  the  re- 
DMuning  one,  those  two  were  said  to  form  a  om- 
dm96d  itfUnxd  {nvKy6y),  Thus  the  interval  be* 
tween  Meni  and  Xixbu^s  is  TnfKvSs  in  the  En* 
harmonic  and  Chromatic  genera.  The  three  sounds 
of  the  wvKrhi^  were  sometimes  called  fiapvwvKv6s^ 
/tMirowwip6$  and  ^inrvxyt^s,  and  sounds  which  did 
not  beloog  to  a  'ruKy6y  were  called  invicyoL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord 
oould  long  continue  to  fiumish  the  entire  scale  used 
In  practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  as  the 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systons  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  genera, 
as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord  for 
its  full  doTelopment,  though  it  certainly  could  not 
hare  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  scale. 

'  Terpander  is  said  to  have  mvented  the  seven- 
ttringed  lyre  (End.  p.  19),  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  obsolete  in  Pindar^  time  {Pyik,  il  70); 
its  scale  consisted  of  an  octave  with  one  sound 
emitted.  (Arist  Proh.  xix.  7,  25,  32.)  The  ad- 
dition of  this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon 


'^••JJJ^^ 
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or  Pythagoias),  would  give  an  octachordal  lyre 
with  a  complete  octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  in- 
strument called  fMffodis^  which  must  have  had  a 
stUl  greater  compass,  was  very  early  known,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  twenty  strings  as  used  by 
Anacreon.  (See  Bfickh,  da  Meir,  Pind»  lib.  iii< 
c^  7, 1 1.) 

When  two  tetrachoids  were  joined  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  ^so  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  coi^imet  avyi^ii' 
fi4ya).  But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a 
tone  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were 
called  disjunct  (Sic^evyfi^a),  thus 

BCDEFGA      conjuBct 

EFGABCDE  disjnnet 

In  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  r6yos  9ta(wKTi* 
k6s.    (EucLp.  17.) 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus 


BCDEF6ABCD 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  about  the  time  of 
Pericles.  (Bdckh.)  In  such  a  system  the  lowest 
tetrachord  was  odled  (rtrpdxofioy)  draTwv,  the 
middle  fidirmy^  uaA  the  highest  Bu(fvyfUywy» 
Afterwards  a  single  sound  (called  wpocr\iif»i8ay6't 
fuyos)  was  added  at  an  interval  of  a  tone  below 
the  lowest  of  AvordK,  and  a  conjunct  tetrachord 
(called  ^tpfoKdmy)  was  added  above.  And  thus 
arose  a  system  of  two  complete  octaves. 


whidi  was  called  the  preaier  forfidt  ayitem.  An- 
other system,  called  the  wmaller  perfect  stftient^  was 
composed  of   three  canjunct  tetrachord^,  oalled 


^ccrSfr,  fiifftty^  and  ^uyiififUycty^  with  vptHr^a^* 
9ay6fieyoSp  thus. 


'V-J.N  irr  rr'^ 


and  these  two  tqgether  constituted  the  immnUoNe 
eyttem  (<r6ariifiaTLfjLerdSoKoyy  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristozenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.  (Eucl.  p.  1 7.) 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachord 
only  being  added,  and  M^<nf  and  vapayAtrn  being 
substituted  for  yirni  fiiauy  and  ^drn  8i«f«vy- 
fi4y^y  respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in 
the  ascendmg  order, 

A 


'wpoeKafti6tiy6t»Myos 

B  ^imi  tmofr&y 

C  wapvwdn^  inrwrSyy 

I)  Xtxw^r  bweer&y 

E  {nrdrti  fi4<Fonf 

F  vapvwdTTi  lUatoy 

Q  XiX'Buyhs  fjjfftty 

A  /A«<n} 


rerpdxop^op 


r.  Zit(tvyiUymy* 


•r,  ihrcpCoAaW. 


So  fiu:  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B  fMpetiUoJi 

G  rpiTii  Bu($vyfi4y9gy 

D  wapay^tni  9i9\evyfAiymy 

E  y^rni  9i€{€vyfUymy 

F  Tptni  iwep€oXmi09y 

Q  vaparfini  birtp€o>jaimy 

A  y^irn  iinf€oKd»y 

The  interval  between  iiiffii  and  wofo^icji  is  a 
tone.  But  in  the  smaller  system  nimi  serves  idso 
for  the  lowest  sound  of  the  tetraehocd  cvyfUifniywy^ 
which  terminates  the  scale,  thus 

A    /idoji 
6B    rplrri  ffvrrnifidyoty. 
C    trapopk^ii  ffvym^UvWm 

3d  4 
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In  Adapting  the  modem  notatinn  to  theae  icalet, 
we  have  repreiented  them  in  the  Diatonic  genuB ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetraehordi  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  soonds  of  the  im- 
mntable  system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
ffenera,  namely,  wpo<r\aft€ca^ftMtHn.  imdmi  6varwp, 
vwdn^  fUffan^^  fumiy  irapaiU<niy  k^ti|  emnif^4v»y^ 
Hh^  Sic^cvyfi^rwr,  and  y^ni  ^tp€o\alo»p,  were 
called  fixed  {iordr^s),  being  in  fkct,  except  the 
fint,  the  extreme  sounds  of  the  several  tetracnords. 
The  rest,  beinff  the  intermediate  soonds,  on  the 
position  of  which  the  genus  depended,  were  called 
movable  (Kwo^fitroi), 

M4(ni  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key  note 
to  the  whole  system  (see  Arist.  ProbL  xix.  20), 
and  irpocKafx€€Uf6fA9yoi  was  added  to  complete  the 
octave  below  lUari,  (Aristides,  p.  10.)  This  ad- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time  of  Plato,  bot  earlier  than  Aristoxenus. 
(Bockh.) 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
iV>pean  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
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in  fact  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  tw«i 
But  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  neeessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
stmment ;  it  was  rather  a  theoteiical  canon  by 
which  the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed. 
With  regard  to  its  fimea  for  use,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Diatonic  gpnus  the  effect  of  sach 
a  system  would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as 
mdodff  only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  oots^ 
sponding  notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  mo- 
dem instrument  with  or  virithont  temperament 
The  Chromatic  scale  is  quite  unlike  *  anything 
now  employed  ;  and  though  it  was  not  considered 
the  most  difficult,  was  certainly  the  least  natuiaL 
(^tX^ut^rcerop  5i  rh  XP^^'^  Aristides,  pi.  19.) 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  dT 
its  merits,  without  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition  than  seems  now  attainable. 
The  effect  of  the  Enharmonic  must  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Diatonic  soppoaing 
Xixoy^s  to  be  left  out  in  each  tetnchord,  thus : 


Indeed  Platatch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus, that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Xixov^r,  were 
Idft  out  (See  Plutarch^  Dialogue  <m Mtuie;  Mim, 
ds  PAcad,  de$  IntenpHtma^  vol.  x.  126.)  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  was  the  original 
form  of  the  Enharmonic  scale,  and  that  it  was  more 
ancient  than  the  highly  artificial  Chromatic  In 
this  form  it  would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  But 
afterwards,  when  additional  sounds  were  inter- 
posed between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
course  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Genera,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  natural :  for  these  additional  sounds  could 
certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  composer  nor  exe- 
cuted by  a  singer  as  esmntud  to  the  melody,  but 
must  rather  have  been  introduced  as  passing  or 
ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 

?mus  would  remain  much  the  same  as  before, 
he  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  pp.  28,  53)  that 
no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two  quarter  tones 
in  succession,  evidently  supports  this  view.*  Thus 
the  Enharmonic  would  denve  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest  in* 
terval  of  the  tetrochord  than  firom  the  smajlness  of 
the  two  others.  Aristoxenus  (p.  23)  expressly 
mentions  the  important  influence  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interval  between  Aixw^s  and  pvrri 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  genus,  and  blames 
the  musicians  of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness 
(to6tov  9*  tiruv  rh  fioi^taOcu  yXjuKaipuv  &cf). 
That  a  peculiar  character  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  by  the  occurrence  of  a  larger  interval  than 
usual  between  certain  sounds  of  the  Bcale,  is  a  well 
known  fact,  exemplified  in  many  national  airs,  and 


*  Comparo  what  is  said  (Aristid.  p.  28)  of  the 
lare  use  of  intervals  of  tftree  and  five  quarter  tones. 


easily  proved  by  the  popular  expenment  of  playing 
on  the  black  keys  only  of  a  pianoforte.i* 

The  Genus  of  a  svstem  was  detemined,  as  has 
been  explained,  by  the  mmUude  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  qoseiiex  (cwot)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  suppoaing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  aiHmuia  iiiitri/SoXov^  everj  system 
would  have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals^ 
and  no  more.  (Eucl.  p.  14.) 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  qwcies 
in  each  genus  thus  (DiatonicX 

1st  j^  1,  1.    2nd.  U^l.    3rd.  1,  1,  ^ 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of- the  o^<myitti  dficr«fafoXor 
between  which  a  simihir  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  Octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
^drri  ^ar&y  and  TapafJL4<ni :  the  second  by  that 
between  irapvxtfni  vwar&p  and  rpln^  9u^§vy/A4~ 
pm¥\  and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in 
these  seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the 
Diatonic  genus  (ascending) : 

l«t.  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,-  1,  1 
2ni  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  1,  t 
3rd.   1,    ^     1,     1,     I,    i,     1 


*  The  modem  minor  scale.  A,  B,  C,  D  E,  4  F, 
S  G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  assertion,  for  its  essential  character,  as  now 
used,  depends  so  little  upon  the  Chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  S  G,  that  this  peculiarity  is  usually 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  raising  the  F  or  lowering 
the  S  G,  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  the 
ascending  and  descending  minor  scales.  (See 
Dehn,  Theortiisch-prakiiatkt  Harm<mielekrey  ^  67» 
68.) 

t  See  Bumey,  voL  L  p.  27,  oo  the  Oid  iSUbr- 
monic. 
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4A.  J,  1,  1,  1,  i,  I,  1 

5tlL  1,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  i 

6th.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  i,  I 

7th.  1,  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1 

This  dutmction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  fonned  origituiUjf  the  chief  difference  between  the 
mode*  (r6voi).  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodw$  written  in  these  seyeral  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis 
on  this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  fUirn 
in  the  passi^  quoted  aboTo  from  the  Aristotelic 
Problemata.  Xldyra  yiip  rk  xf"!*^^  f^^^V  "^oWd- 
Kis  rp  fUaji  xpV^fU^  *a2  irdm-fs  ol  iryc^ol  iroirrrai 
WKPa  wphs  T^r  /i4<niy  hxcanooat^  ic&y  &WX- 
0«Mri,  rax^  irtuf^pxoyrait  rtpbs  tk  ftAAi^r  oUrws 
oi^^fday.  For  since  the  position  of  fi4aij  was  de- 
termined (Euclid,  p.  18)  by  the  intenrals  adjacent 
to  ity  any  series  of  sounds  beghming  or  ending  voith 
liicn  would  ^ve  a  system  always  of  the  same 
species.  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  fi«<n/  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However  it  is  certam  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  Octachord  above  described  were  anciently 
{iirh  T&v  hpxo^^i  Euclid,  p.  15)  denoted  by  the 
names  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian, 
Hypolydian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypodorian ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  differed  in  pitch 
as  well  as  species,  the  Mixolydiau  being  the  hignest, 
and  the  Hypodorian  the  lowest  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  there  were  originally  only  three 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  three  species  of  tetra> 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian ;  because  the  Octachord  in  ecum  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Jjydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmomo  modes 
of  very  ancient  origin  (oTf  ol  vdyv  vaXai^aroi 
vp^s  m  ipfutyias  Kdxfnpneu,  p.  21)  consistmg  of 
different  species  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well 
known  passage  in  Plato  (R^.  iii  c  10)  as  refer- 
ring to  them.  The  order  of  the  intervals  is  given 
as  follows  (see  the  notes  of  Heibomius  upon  the 
passage);  — 

Lydian    .    .  4>  2,  1,  ^    4,  2,  i. 

Dorian     .    .   1,  i*  i»  2,    1,  ^  ^    2, 

Phrygian      .   1,  i,  i»  2,     1,  i»  ^     U 

lastian     •    .  i,  i,  2,  H,  1. 

Mixolydian  .  i»  i,  1,  1,    i,  i,  a 

Syntonolydian  ^  i,  2,  1^,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them 
except  the  Lydian  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  aOarnfUL  ikiirrd/SoKw*  None  of  them  is  de- 
cidedly uiuiatural,  except  perhaps  the  Mixolvdian. 
Of  coiine  it  is  impossible  to  rec<^ise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic 
systems,  t.  e.  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
Monds  of  the  diatonic  scale.     For  unless  we  take 

*  That  systems  were  not  ahoaya  restricted  to 
the  immnt«Me  form  is  proved  by  what  Euclid  says 
of  con^oimi  systems,  with  more  than  one  /Wcnj. 
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this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tonet 
9M  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossibla 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  aU. 

The  difibence  of  species,  considered  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicero,  see  p.  70%  but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to 
Aristoxenui^  the  Augments  which  remam  of  his 
writings  contain  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction 
at  all.  In  his  time  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  modes  was  thirteen  ;  and  later  writers  reckon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  pi  19 ;  Aristid.  pp.  28, 24.)  The 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  are  very 
scanty,  but  they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  the 
greater  perfect  egeUm ;  their  names  were  Hypo* 
dorian,  Hypoiastian,  Hypophrygian,  Hypoaeolian, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  lastian,  Phrygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,Hyperiastian,  H3rperphrygian, 
Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlydian.  The  Hypodorian  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  'npoaXafieay6fi€Poi  of 
the  others  were  successively  higher  by  a  semitone ; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  used  which 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancient  modes  mentioned  by  Euclid, 
and  described  above,  consisting  of  octachords  taken, 
as  regards  their  tpectes^  from  different  parts  of  the 
(riariifui  iL/ArrdeoKoy^  would,  as  regards  ©tteA,  be 
each  so  placed  as  to  lie  between  6irdny  fjitamy  and 
viim  9ie(€vyfjL4yofy  of  the  modem  mode  of  the 
same  name.  For  they  certainly  did  always  differ 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  r6yos  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  relative  position  was 
ever  changed :  the  system  of  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  supposition.  But  for  details  on  this 
subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  Bdckh 
(iE  8),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.  The  only 
important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that  the 
modes  did  anciently  differ  in  epedee;  secondly, 
that  in  process  o\  time  this  difference  either  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distmgnishing 
mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pSbab  was 
always  difierent  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
general  assertions  of  the  real  character  and  efiect 
of  the  Oieek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  un- 
satisfiurtory ;  but  an  examination  into  particulars 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite 
or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doabt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon 
be  appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  original  musical  character ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
their  characteristic  marks ;  so  that  at  length  all 
the  species  might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  variety.  With  regard  to 
the  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  appropriate  to  different 
modes  (Plat  Leg.  ii  p.  670),  and  it  has  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar^s  Odes  into 
Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Lydian.  (B5ckh,  iii  15.) 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  must  have  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or 
else  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  imifonn 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  distinct  from  the  metre  of  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  modem 
system  of  mmtieal  rhythm  exuted  ;  and  if  so^  this 
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must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  intlrummtal 
music  was  regtdated,  or  what  rariety  it  admitted, 
does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  howerer,  to 
believe  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who 
used  fUXos  KoL  ^vBfiiiy  ii^v  ^ftdrm^^  t^lXjf 
KtBapitrti  TC  iral  a6X^<rci  trpocxp^fupot  {Leff,  u. 
^  669),  and  others  mention  it     (Bdckh,  iii.  11.) 

On  the  two  last  of  the  heads  enumerated  in 
dividing  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  infonn- 
ation  can  be  obtained.  In  fitct  they  could  not  be 
intelligibly  discussed  without  emxmplei,  a  method 
of  illustration  which  unfortunately  is  never  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  writers.  McrotfoX^  was  the 
transition  from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one 
system  to  another  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct  or 
vice  v«n&\  from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one 
style  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
change  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  modem 
modulation  (to  which  /AcrotfoX^  partly  corresponds), 
via.  by  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage,  or 
using  an  element  common  to  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween which  the  transition  was  to  take  place.  (See 
Eudid.  21.) 

McAoiroitot,  or  composition,  was  the  application 
or  use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  This  subjecfci  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  onlv  an  exoterio  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  whioh  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of 
aaqmatee  of  notes,  via. :  —  1.  &7«ry4,  in  which  the 
sounds  followed  one  another  in  a  r^fular  ascending 
or  descending  order ;  2.  vXoic^,  in  which  intervals 
were  ti^en  utemately  ascending  and  descending ; 
8.  wffTTfftai,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
levenl  times  successively ;  4.  roirli^  in  which  the 
same  sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  coo- 
sideiable  time.  (Eud.  22.)  Besides  this  divisluo, 
there  are  several  classifications  of  melodies,  made  on 
different  principles.  Thus  they  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  pentMt,  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mod$^ 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &c. ;  accordinff  to  lyiten, 
into  grave,  acute,  and  intermediate  (ovorociS^t, 
nrrociS^f,  lAMVottfHis).  This  last  division  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melodv{ 
yet  each  of  the  three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct tens  (rp^aos).  the  grave  being  tragie^  the 
acute  aosNo  {woiuic6s\  and  the  intermediate  di- 
ikjframbio.  Again  melody  is  distinguished  by  its 
^laracter  (^0of ),  of  which  three  principal  kinds  are 
mentioned,  huurT«Xrut6p^  ffwrrakrucw^  and  ^ov- 
XatfTar^y,and  these  terms  are  respectively  explained 
to  mean  ^titnde  for  expressing  a  magnaminoos 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  effeminate,  or  cahn  and  re- 
fined character  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  classes 
are  named,  as  the  erotic,  epithalamian,  comic,  and 
encomiastic.  (Eudid.  21;  Anstid.  29.)  No  account 
]s  given  of  theyiwwa^  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  chaiacters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosi^ 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different 
sounds  of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made 
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in  it  was  the  Introduction  of  new  signs  formed  by 
accenting  letters,  «r  inverting,  distorting,  and  mn* 
tilating  them  in  various  ways,  aa  the  compass  of 
the  scale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly 
unnecessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  nae 
of  two  different  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  for  the 
voice,  and  the  other  for  the  instrament  Those 
two  signs  were  writtoi  one  above  the  other  imme- 
diately over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers, 
but  most  fiilly  by  Alypius.  The  instromental 
signs  appear  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily;  at 
least  no  law  is  now  disoovenble  in  them :  but  the 
vocal  (which  were  probably  more  ancient)  fdlow 
an  evident  order.  The  sounds  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian 
alphabet  (attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their 
natural  order ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
signs  would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  com* 
prised  in  the  six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  mo^t 
ancient,  if  the  compass  of  each  were  an  octave  and 
they  were  pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above 
one  another.  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters 
are  given  to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To 
learn  the  system  perfectiy  must  Lave  required 
considerable  labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modem  writers.  (See 
BSckh,  iii.  9.)  A  few  specimens  of  Greek  melody 
expressed  in  the  ancient  notation  have  oome  down 
to  us.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bnr- 
ney  (vol.  i.  p.  83),  where  they  are  given  in  modem 
notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The  best  of 
them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bdckh  (iii.  12)  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  B5ckh  to  be 
certainly  senuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  nfleen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  he 
said  of  it  is  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  ancients  practised  harmong,  or  music  in  parts. 
We  believe  there  are  no  suffident  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  hc\M 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  nrst  pkuse,  the  writers  who  professedly 
treat  of  music  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such 
a  practice ;  this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very 
strong  primi  focie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must 
have  settied  the  question  at  onoe  but  for  supposed 
positive  evidence  fit)m  other  sources  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  trae  that  ficXcnroitot,  which  might  hare 
been  expected  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theo- 
retical work,  ii  dismissed  very  snmmarily ;  but 
still  when  the  subjects  which  omght  to  be  explained 
are  enumerated,  fMXoirod'a  is  mentioned  witii  aa 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilst  harmonjf  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  met  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek 
word  to  express  it ;  for  iipfunda  signifies  a  vrell 
ordered  gueoettion  of  sounds  (see  Bumey,  L 1 31 ),  and 
evfup«fyla  only  implies  the  concord  between  a  single 
pair  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  succession. 
That  the  Greek  musicians  were  acquainted  wiUi 
<rvfi^Aa  is  proved  by  many  passages,  though  we 
are  not  avnire  that  they  ever  mention  the  oonoord 
of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  con- 
cord, so  long  as  succession  is  not  introdueed,  be- 
longs nther  to  acoustics  than  to  music.  There  b, 
however,  a  passage  (Arist  ProbL  xix.  18),  where 
succession  of  concords  is  mentioned :  —  At/k  ri  ^ 
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•ignified  the  singing  or  playing  in  two  porta  at  an 
interval  of  an  octave ;  and  the  word  is  derived 
from  fiAyaHiff  the  name  of  a  stringed  instrument 
which  bad  si^cient  compass  to  allow  a  succession 
of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it  (This  practice  of 
magadini^  could  not  £ul,  of  course,  to  arise  as 
soon  as  men  and  women  attempted  to  sins  the 
same  melody  at  once.)  The  obvious  meaning  of 
the  passage  then  ia,  Uiat  since  no  interval  except 
the  octave  could  be  magadized  (the  effect  of  any 
other  is  well  known  to  be  iutolexable),  tker^bn  no 
other  interval  was  employed  at  all  ;  implybg  that 
no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than  magadising  was 
thought  o£  But  the  words  are  certainly  capable 
of  a  somewhat  milder  interpretation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
▼err  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
autAor  who  speaks  of  the  mtmor  tons  (Buiney,Tol.  L 
p.  44B)  ;  a  fiict  which  is  so  extraordinary  and  so 
contrary  to  all  that  could  have  been  anticipated, 
as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any  a  priori  reason- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
evidence  on  either  side.  The  positive  evidence  •• 
/avomr  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  consists 
chiefly  in  certain  indications  of  two  modes  having 
been  sometimes  used  at  once.  Thus  the  expression 
in  Horace  {Epod.  ix.  5), 

^  Sonante  mistum  tibiis  carmen  lyia 
Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum,^ 

is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibiae  in  the  Lydian ; 
so  that  if  the  amcient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave 
were  employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth 
species,  whUe  the  latter  v^as  of  the  aecond,  and 
pitched  two  tones  higher,  the  scries  of  intervals 
neard  would  consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or 
father  double  tonesi 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as  — 

AloKiits  Hai»€  Awpiaif  ic€\«v0or  ifxyuy 

(quoted  from  Pindar  by  the  Scholiast  on  P^  U. 
127X  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry 
written  in  one  mode  and  song  accordingly,  was  ac- 
oatnpanied  by  instmments  in  another.  For  a  yiew 
of  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments, 
see  Bdckh,  iii.  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real 
use  of  the  modes  is  so  yery  imperfect,  that  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  at  any 
rate  they  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  ma^MttrM^,  modified  by  taking  scales  of  differ- 
ent (instead  of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely 
the  same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  any  thing  more  bad 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical 
writers,  which  is  all  but  fatal  even  to  such  a 
limited  kypothAsis.  It  is  only  necesaary  to  add  that 
the  inflnence  of  intirumeiits  upon  the  derelopment 
of  the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  riew  in  considering 
this  question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of 
instrumental  music,  afikria-u  and  $uBdpuns,  The 
dfXos  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as 
to  have  an  artifidal  sosle.  The  simple  tube  or 
tmmpet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a 
musical  instrumcuCy  so  that  the  scale  of  natuial 
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harmonicB  was  probably  unknown ;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  the  major  third  escaping  observ- 
ation. And  anything  like  the  modem  system  of 
harmony  could  probably  no  more  have  been  in- 
vented without  the  assistance  of  keyed  instruments 
than  the  Elements  of  Euclid  could  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  total  absence  of  drawing  materials. 
For  a  fiiller  account  of  ancient  musical  instruments 
see  Bdckh,  iii.  ]  1. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  the  **Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,^  viz. :  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Alypius,  Oaudentius,  Bacchius,  Aristides,  Quinti- 
lianus,and  MartiannsCapella,  edited  by  Meiboroius, 
in  one  volume  (Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of 
which  the  preceding  quotations  refer;  the  Har- 
monics of  Ptolemy  ( with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis, 
Op.  AfathemaL  vol  ill) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch ; 
and  a  section  of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata;  Buxney, 
History  of  Music;  Bdckh,  ds  Metris  Pindan  ; 
Driebeig,  Musihaliscks  WisssHScka/ien  der  Grieekem; 
and  Aufschlusse  uber  die  Musik  der  Oriseken;  Bode, 
Gssch,  der  I^risck,  Dichiiunsl  der  HeUenen;  Fort- 
lage,Z>a#  MiuikaUschs  System  der  Griecheny  Leipiig, 
1847.  [W.F.D.] 

2.  Roman.  It  may  well  bo  believed  that  in 
music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do,  but  admire  and 
imitate.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another 
element  had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  firam  Etruria,  and  partook  of 
an  Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical 
instrument  found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found 
also  on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  R(»naa 
music  was  rude  and  coarse,  still  from  the  most 
ancient  times  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes 
in  their  triumphal  processiona :  so  Servius  TuUius 
in  his  comitia  made  two  whole  centuries  of  cor* 
mdnes  and  tUndnes;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  al- 
lowed at  fimerals  ten  players  on  the  flnte^  and  en- 
joined that  **  the  praises  of  great  men  should  bo 
sung  in  mournful  songs  {neniae)  accompanied  by 
the  flute.** 

The  year  B.a  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman 
music  by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements. 
It  is  in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  tectistemiiam^ 
at  which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria, 
who,  without  Terses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy  (iz.  30) 
mentions  a  curious  tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain 
Roman  flnte-pUyers,  who  were  only  brought  back 
by  an  amusing  stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius 
Maximus  (ii.  5)  that  the  Roman  flute-pUyen  were 
incorporated  into  a  college,  and  Ovid  (FasL  vi.  657), 
speaking  of  their  ancient  importance,  says  — 

**  Temporibus  Tetenun  tibicinis  usus  ayorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit 
Cantabat  fimis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  moestis  tibia  funeribus.** 

Nero,  as  Suetonius  {Nero,  24)  tells  ns,  played 
on  the  flute,  and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  bad 
won  in  1800  musical  contests.  The  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  emperai^  to  preserve  his  voice, 
uaed  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
on  his  stomach ;  that  he  took  frequent  emeUcs  and 
cathartics,  and  at  last  transacted  all  business  im. 
writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  aay  trace  of  a 
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Roman  musical  aystem  entirely  dtatinct  from  tbe 
Greek.  A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade, 
of  load  and  soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were 
understood  hy  the  Romans  {de  OnU,  iiL  44),  and 
another  passage  from  Apulcius  decidedly  proves  that 
the  Romans  had  instrumental  music  distinct  from 
their  vocal ;  on  both  of  which  points  there  is  not 
the  same  clear  evidence  to  decide  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still  the  Roman 
musical  writers,  as  Sl  Augustin,  Macrohius,  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  Cassiodonis,  and  Bocthius  (all  of 
whom  flourished  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  music,  and  were  litUe  more 
Uian  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors.  The 
great  improvement  which  the  Romans  introduced 
(rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  (me)  was  a 
simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature,  effected 
by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the  first  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  (Hawkins,  vol.  i. 
p.  279.)  This  simplification  they  were  enabled  to 
make  by  a  reduction  of  the  modes :  indeed  it  seems 
very  probable  that  this  complicated  system  had  in 
practice  entirely  &llen  into  disuse,  as  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  genut  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  two  other  genera. 

Of  all  Latin  authors  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  tMadriviwm  or  four 
mathematical  scienees,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  ftiU  analysis  of  the  work 
nay  be  seen  in  Hawkins  (i.  p.  388).  It  contains, 
1st,  an  investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances  ; 
Snd,  a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3rd, 
a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  Uws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time  St  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 

5nu:tioe  of  antiphonal  sinking  ui  the  church  at 
|:lan.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progres- 
sions, coiresponding  with  diflerent  species  of  the 
diapason.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation, 
more  like  reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St  Gregoiy  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  bv  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  ftc,  the  second 
by  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  s}'stem,  marked  the  third 
by  small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
nad  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
any  but  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
tnusie  prevailed  among  them.  (Hawkinses  Hidory 
i^MuaCy  vol.  i. ;  Bumey*s  Hittory  o/Mu$ic^  vol.  i.) 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  previous  article.      [R  J.] 

MUSI'VUM  OPUS.    [DoMua,  p.  431 ;  Pjc- 

TURA,  No.  XV.] 

MUSTAX  (M^trroO,  moustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  [Barb a]  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
.The  yonsg^beaid,  first  appearing  on  the  upper 
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Hp,  was  called  Mumi  or  ihr^ni  ifpdmi  (Dlod.  r.  2Bf 
Philostr.  Sen.  hnag.  I  SO,  it  7,  9),  and  the  yointli 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it« 
was  vpSnw  bw^^fin)*.  (Horn.  IL  xxiv.  348,  CkL* 
X.  279 ;  Schol.  im  loc;  Brunck,  AuaL  Ui.  44  { 
Aelian,  F.  H.  x.  18.)  By  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment it  produced  the  moustaches,  which  the  Greeks 
generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament  (Theocrit. 
xiv.  4 ;  AntiphaneSi  <ip.  Atkm,  iv.  21  ;  Pollax, 
iL  80,  X.  1 20.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  one  exception.  The  Spartan 
Ephorz,  when  they  were  inducted,  made  a  pn>- 
chmmtion  requiring  tbe  people  **  to  shave  their 
moustaches  and  obey  the  laws.^  For  what  reason 
they  gave  the  former  command  does  not  aj^war. 
(Plut  ds  Sera  Num,  Vind,  p.  976,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Prodos  m  Hee.  Op,  H  Diet,  722 ;  MOller,  Dor. 
iii.  7.  §  7,  iv.  2.  §  6;  Becker,  CkanktM^  vol.  iL 
p.  891.)  [J.  y.j 

MUSTUM.     [ViNUM.] 

MUTATIO'NES.     [Mansio.] 

MUTUUM.  The  Mutui  datio  is  mentioned 
by  Gains  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  **  quae  re 
contrahitnr.**  It  exists  when  things  ^  quae  pon- 
dere,numero,  mensurave  constant,**as  coined  money, 
wine,  oil,  com,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by 
one  man  to  another  so  as  to  become  his,  bot  on 
the  condition  that  an  equal  quanti^  of  the  aama 
kind  shall  be  returned.  The  difference  in  the 
thing  which  is  lent  constitutes  one  of  the  difijerencet 
between  this  contract  and  commodatum.  In  the 
mutui  datio,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  became  the 
property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman  jiurists  were 
led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  MiiteaMi  was 
so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  ex  meo  immJU),  Thia 
contract  gave  the  lender  the  action  called  oondictio, 
provided  he  was  the  owner  of  the  things,  and  had 
the  power  of  alienation:  otherwise  he  had  no 
action  till  the  thin^  were  consumed.  If  the 
borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  accident  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  &c.,  he  a-as  still  bound :  the  reason  of 
which  deady  was,  that  by  the  Mutui  datio  the 
things  became  his  own.  It  was  a  strict!  juris  meti% 
and  the  lender  could  have  no  interest  for  a  loan 
of  money,  unless  interest  had  been  agn^ed  on.  The 
borrowing  by  way  of  Mutuum  and  at  interest  are 
opposed  by  Plautus  (Attn.  i.  3. 96).  The  Senatns- 
cousultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a  right  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfiuniliaa  to  whom 
he  had  given  money  '*  mutoa,**  even  after  the 
death  of  the  father.  [Srnatvsoonsultum  Macb- 
DONiANUM.]  (Gaitts,  iii.  90  ;  Inst  3.  tit  14  ; 
Dig.  12.  tit  1.  De  Rebua  OredHie;  Cod.  4,  tit  1  ; 
Vangerow,  Pandehem^  &c.  iu.  §  623.)         [G.  L.] 

MY'RII  (/cvploi),  the  name  given  to  the  po- 
pular assembly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  was  eata- 
blished  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy  by  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  and  which  oaed  to 
meet  at  Megalopolis  in  order  to  determine  upon 
matten  afifecting  the  whole  peoplei  (Xen.  HeU, 
VL  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38,  vil  4.  §  2 ;  Dk>d.  xv.  59  ; 
Dem.  de  FaU,  Lea.  p.  344 ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Leg. 
p.  257;  Pans.  viiL  32.  §  1 ;  Harpooat  Suid.  Phot 
«.  e. ;  Schinnann,  Antiq,  Jar.  Publ.  Gr.  p.  410.) 

MY'SIA  (jA<KrtA\  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pellene  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of 
Demeter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  at  Pellene  from  a  place  called 
Mysia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos.  (Pane.  ii. 
1 8.  §  3.)  The  fesUval  of  the  Mysia  near  Pellene 
lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the  re^gioos  solemnities 
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took  pliMie  in  a  temple  rarronnded  by  a-l)eautifal 
groTe.  The  first  tvo  da\iB  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  celebration  tc^cther ;  on  the  third  day 
the  men  left  the  sanctuary,  and  the  women  re- 
maining in  it  performed  during  the  night  certain 
mysterious  rites,  during  which  not  eren  male  dogs 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  men  retomed  to  the  temple, 
and  men  and  women  now  received  each  other  with 
shonts  of  braghter  and  assailed  each  other  with 
various  ratlleriesL  (Pans.  viL  27.  §  4  ;  Comutus, 
de  NaL  Dear,  28.)  Other  particulars  are  not 
known.  [L.  S*] 

MYSTAE,  MYSTAGO'GUS  (m^otoi, 
fiMMrraywy6s),    [Elxusinia.J 

MYSTE'RIA  (fiwrrfipta).  As  each  mystery  or 
mystic  festival  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a 
few  general  observations  only  will  be  required  under 
this  head.  The  names  by  which  they  were  de- 
signated in  Greece,  are  fivtrrffpta^  rcAflroi,  and 
6^/"^  The  name  Spyia  (from  Kopya)  originally 
signified  only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially 
to  the  ceremoniee  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  at  a  still  later  period  to  mysteries  in 
general  (Lobcck,  A^iaofkam,  L  p^  305.)  TcArr^ 
signifies  in  general  a  religious  festival  (Aristot 
MaeL  ii.  24  ;  Pind.  Nem,  x.  63),  but  more  particu- 
lariy  a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order 
to  avert  sane  calamity  either  public  or  private. 
(PUto,  dB  Rtp,  ii.  p.  264,  B.)  Vlvffrfiptotf  signifies, 
properly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
but  it  was  also  used  generally  in  the  same  sense 
as  rcXcT^,  and  for  mystic  worship. 

Mystericf  in  general  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in 
secret  within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  them,  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils, 
and  traditions  with  their  inteipretations,  which 
were  withheld  fi^om  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
must  however  distinguish  between  mysteries  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a 
formal  initiation,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of 
certain  festivals,  the  performance  of  which,  though 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  persons,  or  to  a 
particular  sex,  yet  did  not  require  a  regular  initia- 
tion. Our  attention  in  this  article  will  be  confined 
to  the  mysteries  properly  so  called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  (Strabo, 
p.  717.)  But  that  the  ancient  mysteries  were 
nothing  but  impositions  of  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  which, 
although  entertained  by  Limburg- Brouwer,  the 
latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Hittoire  de  la  CivHimi' 
turn  Morale  et  Belig.  des  Grecty  vol  iv.  p.  199), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  re- 
ligious institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  lasting 
influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were  on  the  contrary  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has 
been  remarked  under  Elbusinia  (p.  454,  b)  that 
it  18  &r  more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  ths 
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various  parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  b^gan 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  parsons 
who  still  entertained  a  reverence  for  the  wwship 
of  former  times,  united  t«^ether  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  and  upholding  among  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  religion  of  their  finre- 
fathers.  It  is  natural  enough  that  they  fbnned 
themselves  for  this  purpose  into  locietiea,  analogous 
to  the  brotherhoods  in  the  church  of  Rome  (Por- 
phyr.  de  Abttin.  iv.  6),  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
against  the  profiination  of  the  multitude  that  which 
was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  secrecy  of  all 
the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pelaiigian  divinities.  The  time 
when  mysteries  were  established  as  such,  must 
have  been  after  the  great  changes  and  disturbances 
produced  by  the  Dorian  migraticm,  although  tra- 
dition referred  their  institution  to  Orpheus,  the 
Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  Ac,  who 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  &r  be  regarded  as  true^ 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  ancient  religion.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  dements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  which  were  origin* 
ally  foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philo- 
sophy, and  more  especially  the  intercourse  with 
the  East  and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothraoe  and  Eleusis.  [Cabbiria  ; 
Elbusinia.]  But  several  other  phMses  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.g,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus  (Strabo,  p^  718  ;  Athen.  ix. 
18)  ;  Aigolis  those  of  Hera  (Pans,  ii  88.  §2) ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus  (Plut  AIcUk 
34  ;  Diontsia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  (Pans, 
viii.  23.  §  3),  and  Aegina  those  of  Hecate.  (Pans, 
ii.  30.  §  2).  But  not  only  the  wonhip  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was 
connected  with  mysteries.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  6,  ii.  1, 
ii.30.  §5;  Herod,  v.  83.) 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangen  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  ini- 
tiation, and  that  which  was  thougnt  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were 
the  lustrations  and  purifications,  whence  the  mys- 
teries themselves  are  sometimes  called  KoBdpaia  or 
KoBapftoL 

Offiences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court  in  such  cases  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (jufunifii- 
yoi),  and  were  selected  from  the  heliastae  for  the 
purpose.  (Pollux,  viii.  14 1.)  Even  in  cases  which 
were  brought  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  judges 
were  only  initiated  persons,  if  the  case  had  any 
connection  with  the  mysteries.  (Andocid.  de  MgsL 
p.  14.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  hear 
the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  public  slaves  to  keep  all  profrne  per- 
sons at  a  distance.    (Pollux,  viii.  123.) 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  at 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  n^tic  rites  and 
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noniet  eoiuieeted  with  the  celehratioo  of  certain 
fettiTilt.  The  Bacchanalia  wen  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  domtion.    [Diontsia.] 

A  rery  full  acoonnt  of  the  Greek  myiteries  is 
given  hy  Limboii^-Broawer,  Hid.  de  la  CivUuat, 
Mor.  «t  ROig.  de$  {Trace,  toI.  iv.  p.  180—415,  and 
chapter  zzri.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  nseful 
mrrqr  «f  the  ▼■rioot  opinions  npon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modem  scholars 
and  philosophers.  [L.  S.] 

MYSTILE  (fw^Xfi).    [CoawA,  p.  805,  a]. 

MYSTRUM  (ttAirrpop),  a  Greek  liquid  mea. 
ran,  of  which  then  wen  two  siaes,  called  the 
laige  and  small  mystmm.  The  small,  which  was 
the  mon  common  of  the  twoi,  was  ^  <^  the  cotyla, 
and  i  of  the  cyathus,  and  therefon  contained  about 
1.50th  of  an  English  pint  (Galen,  Froff,  c.  15.) 
Oalen  adds  that  the  smaller  mystrum  contained  2^ 
drachms,  that  the  huger  was  X  of  the  cotyla,  and 
eontained  3|-  dnchms  ;  but  that  the  most  exact 
mystrum  (rhiiteaUraToy  fA6(rrpor)  held  8  scruples, 
that  isi,  3f  dxachms.  Acooiding  to  this,  the  small 
mystrum  would  be  f  of  the  laiger.  But  in  the 
1 8th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  »  f  of  the  cotyla  and  the  small 
mystrum  ^  of  the  large.  In  c  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystmm  =  8  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =11^. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  laige  »  -^  of  the  cotyla,  the 
imall»  ^.    (Wurm,  de  Pond.  p.  130.)    [P.  S.] 
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NAET^TA.    [FuNuii,  p.  559,  a.] 
NAOS.     [TaiiPLUM.] 
N ATALITII  LUDI.    [Ludi  NATALirn.] 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    [Inoinul] 
NATATIO,  NATATO'RIUM.    [BALN»Aa, 
p.  189,  b.] 

NATU'RA,  NATURA'LIS  RA'TIO.  [Jus.] 

NAVA'LES  DUUIHVIRl.     [Duumvirl] 

NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  [ExanciTua,  n.  509,  b.] 

NAVA'LIA,  wen  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 

wen  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.     They  were 

attached  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta 

Tngemhia,  and  wen  connected  with  the  Tiber. 

(Lit.  xxxt.  10,  xl.  51,  xlv.  2.)     The  emporium 

and  naralia  wen  first  included  within  the  walls 

of  the  city  by  Aurelian.    (Vopisc.  Aurel.  21.) 

The  docks  (rci^o'OMroc  or  vt^pia)  in  the  Pciraeeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents,  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  wen  again  restored  and 
finally  completed  by  Lycurgus.  (Isocr.  Areopaq. 
25 ;  Bdckh,  PwfjL  Eeon.  p.  201,  2nd  ed.)  They 
wen  under  the  superintendence  of  regular  officers 
called  ^i/icAi|ral  rmv  rcMi/>(«»y.  [EpiMSLiTAa, 
No.  5.] 
NAVAlilS  CORONA.  [Corona,  p.  860.] 
NAVARCHUS  {vaOapxos)  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a 
single  ship,  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet  The  office 
itself  was  called  ravapxia.  The  admiral  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals 
(oTpemyTof)  elected  erery  year,  and  he  had  either 
the  whole  or  at  least  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet  (Plut  Themist.  18.)  The  chief  officers  who 
served  under  him  wen  the  trierarchs  and  the  pen- 
tccontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one  vessel  ; 
the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  wen  the  KvStp 
vTirau.  or  helmsmen,  the  KcXevoTai  or  commanders 
of  the  rowers,  and  the  wpctpSrm  who  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels.  (Xenof^ 
de  RepubL  Atk,   1,  2.    f   20  ;    compare   Stra- 

TBOI78.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  like- 
wise their  navarehs.  A  Spartan  navaichus  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  {HMtm,  iL  1.  fi  7),  Mid 
under  him  served  an  officer  called  htiorokM^. 
(PoUux,  L  96  ;  Stun,  Lem.  X&Mpk,  ii  pi  821  .> 
The  navarehia  of  Sparta  however  was  an  iBDOT»- 
tion  of  later  times,  when  the  Spartans  had  acquired 
a  fleet  and  possessions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
office  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  kings,  and 
Aristotle  {PoUt,  u.  6.  p.  69,  ed.  Gdttling)  calla  it 
<rxc8^r  Mpa  paaiXtia,  (See  Weber,  De  Ggfikeo 
et  LaeedaemaHioi  — i  Rek.  NanaUh,  p^  78,  &c.) 

The  navarehus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  beea 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  antiio- 
rized  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
(Polyb.  xvii  1),  and  sent  on  embassies  in  tha 
name  of  the  republic.  (Pdyh.  xxz.  8  $  Lit.  xIt. 
25.)  [L.  Su] 

NAUCRA'RIA  (rmHcpapia)  is  the  name  of  a 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four 
Attic  phylae  wen  each  divided  into  three  phzatries, 
and  each  of  these  twelve  phntries  into  four  nan- 
craries,  of  which  there  were  thus  for^-eight.  This 
division  is  ascribed  to  Solon  (Photius,  a «.  Nov- 
icpeif»(a),  but  Herodotus  (v.  71)  in  nlating  the  in- 
surrection of  Cylon  mentions  magistrates  at  Athens 
called  irpvrdriy  rSw  pamepdpmy,  so  that  the  nan- 
craries  must  have  existed  long  befon  Solon.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thncydides 
(i.  126)  in  relating  the  same  event  mentions  the 
nine  arehons  instead  of  the  prytanes  fif  the  nau- 
craries.  Wachsmuth  (Heilen,  AlL  roi.  I  pi  8^, 
2d  ed.)  endeavonn  very  ingeniously  to  reoooeile 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that  tha 
prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarehs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  arehons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere;, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political 
divisions  similar  to  the  demes  in  the  oonstitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  were  made  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  nine  arehons  for  the  porpose 
of  regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and 
military  affiiirs  in  general.  (Bfickh,  PubL  Ecom.  iL 
§  21.)  Tittmann  (Griedi  SlaaUv.p.  269)  more- 
over supposes  with  some  probability,  that  they 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisionsi 
Hence  the  grammarians  inform  us  that  ra&Kpapot^ 
or  the  chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same 
as  the  deraareh.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  nau- 
craries before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  navy,  for  the  Athenians  then 
had  no  navy,  and  the  word  ifo^Kpapos  cannot  be 
derived  fi'om  ravr,  a  ship,  but  fix>m  voici,  and 
yadnpapof  is  only  another  form  for  va^ncXi^s  in 
the  sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavXor  was  used  for 
the  rent  of  a  house.  (Pollux,  x.  20  ;  Wachsmuth, 
Hdlen,  AH.  vol.  i.  p.  867  ;  Thirlwall,  iliiL  o/Gr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

Solon  in  his  legislation  thus  only  retained  the 
old  institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation 
probably  was  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with 
the  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mount- 
ing of  two  horsemen.  (Pollux,  viii.  108.)  All 
military  affiiira,  as  fiiur  as  regards  the  defiraying  of 
cxpenccs,  probably  continued  as  before  to  be  rega- 
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bted  iccording  to  nancrariet.    Cleistltenes  in  bis 
change  of  the  Solonian  constitution  retained  the 
division  into  naucraries  for  militaiy  and  financial 
porpoaes  (Phot.  I  e.),  bat  he  increased  their  num- 
ber to  fifty,  making  fire  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  in> 
ereaaed  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.    The  state- 
ment of  Herodotns  (vi  89)  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  war  against  A^ina  had  only  fifty  ships  of 
their  own,  is  thus  peifectly  in  accordance  with  the 
fifty  naucraries  of  Cleisthenes.     The  functions  of 
the  fivrmer  vaCKpapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective 
naucraries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs. 
[Dxvarcbl]    (Harpocnt  s.  t).  A^ftopxos.)    The 
obligation  of  each  nancrary  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
for  the  serrice  of  the  republic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  farm  of  trierarchy.    (Lex.  Rhetor,  p^  283.) 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen 
mto  disuse.    (Compare  Trxerarchia.)     [L.  S.] 
N  AUCR  ARUS.    [N  a  ucraria.] 
NAVIS  (rovr).    The  beginning  of  the  art  of 
ship-building  and  of  navigation  among  the  Greeks 
most  be  referred  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record.    Even  in  the 
eariiest  mythical  stories  long  voyages  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  certainly  not  altogether  poetical 
fiibrications,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  at  that  early  age  ships  were  used  which  were 
fiur  superior  to  a  simple  canoe,  aAd  of  a  much  more 
complicated  structure.    The  time,  therefore,  when 
boato  CMisisted  of  one  hollow  tree  (Motutaq/la)^  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafts  (RcUes^  vx^^m) 
tied  together  with  leathern  thongs,  ropes,  and 
other  substances  (Plin.  H,  N.  viL  57),  belongs  to 
a  period  of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has 
reached  us,  although  such  rude  and  simple  boats 
or  rafts  continued  occasionally  to  be  used  down 
to  the  latest  times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact.  (Cod  ax ; 
compare  Quintil.  x.  2  ;   Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Fest  s.  v, 
Schedia;  Li  v.  xxi  26.)     Passing  over  the  story  of 
the  ship  Aigoandthe  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  ships  as  described, 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  numerous  fleet,  with  which  the  Oreeks 
are  said  to  have  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  navigation  was  car- 
ried on  in  those  times,  however  much  of  the  detail 
in  the  Homeric  description  may  have  arisen  from 
the  poet^s  own  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue it  is  stated  ^at  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
ships  carried  120  warriors  (//.  ii.  510),  and  a  ship 
which  carried  so  many  cannot  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions.  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or  less  to  the  ships 
of  other  Greeks.  These  boats  were  provided  with 
a  mast  (leris)  which  was  fiistened  by  two  ropes 
{Tp6rmm)  to  the  two  ends  of  the  ship,  so  that 
wiien  the  rope  eonnecting  it  with  the  prow  broke, 
the  mast  would  faW  towards  the  stern,  where  it 
might  kill  the  hehusman.  {OeL  xii  409,  dec.) 
The  mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  ne- 
cessity required.  They  also  had  sails  (Urria), 
but  BO  deck ;  each  vessel  however  appears  to 
have  hod  only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  fii- 
VDurabla  wind ;  and  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
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pelling  the  Tessel  lay  in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon 
benches  (ir\i}f8cs).    The  oars  were  ftstened  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  leathern  thongs  (rpowoi  Itp* 
ftdri9ot^  Od.  iv.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.    The  ships  in  Homer  are 
mostly  railed  black  (jU\tuvtu\  probably  because 
they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black  sub- 
stance, such  as  piteh,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air  ;  sometimes 
other  colours,  such  as  fU\ros,  mmimm  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally  caUi 
ships  fjuXroirdf^oiy  t.«.  red-cheeked  (iZ.  ii.  €37, 
Od,  ix.  125)  ;  they  were  also  painted  occasionally 
with  a  purple  colour  (i^vutmrdppoL,  Od,  xL  124). 
Herodotus  says  ( iiL  58)  that  all  ships  were  painted 
with  fdXroi.    When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Tn^,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  £utened  at  the  poop  to  large  stones  with  a 
rope  which  served  as  anchors  (//.  L  436,  xiv.  77, 
Od,  ix.  137,  XV.  498  ;  Moschopnl.  ad  III  486). 
The  Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  forti- 
fication to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  tha 
enemy.    This  custom  <^  drawing  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  nwd,  was  followed 
in  later  times  also,  as  every  one  will  remtmbet 
from  the  accounto  in  Caesarls  Commentaries.  There 
is  a  celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
<  V.  243,  &c),  in  which  the  building  of  a  boat  la 
described,  although  not  with  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship-bnilder  might  wish  fer.    Odysseus 
first  cuts  down  with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  pre* 
pares  the  wood  fi>r  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth 
and  giving  it  the  proper  shape.     He  then  bores 
the  holes  for  nails  and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks 
together  and  fiistens  them  with  nails.     He  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  like  that  of  a  broad  trans- 
port vessel,  and  raises  the  bulwark  (beptaj^  fitting 
it  upon  the  numerous  ribs  of  the  ship.     He  after- 
wards coven  the  whole  of  the  outside  with  planks, 
which  are  laid  across  the  ribs  firom  the  keel  up- 
wards to  the  bulwark ;  next  the  mast  is  made, 
and  the  sail-yard  attached  to  it,  and  lastly  the 
rudder.     When  the  ship  is  thus  fiir  completed,  he 
raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  widcerwork 
which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protection 
against  the  waves.    This  raised  bulwark  of  wicker- 
work  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times  also. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od,  v.  256.)    For  ballast  Odysseus 
throws  into  the  ship  9^%  which  according  to  the 
Scholiast  consisted  of  wood,  stones,  and  sand. 
Calypso  then  brings  him  materials  to  make  a  sail 
o^  and  he  fastens  the  ivdpai  or  ropes  which  run 
from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
yard,  and  also  the  Kd\oi  with  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  or  let  down.     The  ir^Scs  mentioned  in 
this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  later 
times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers 
of  the  square  sail.     (Comp.  Nitzsch.  Ammerk  z, 
OdysB.  voL  il  p.  35,  &c. ;  Ukert,  Betnerk  Uber 
Horn.  Geogr,   p.  20.)     The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a 
o-XeSta  as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had  like  all  tho 
Homeric  ships  a  round  or  flat  bottom.    Greater 
ships  must  have  been  of  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, as  ship-builders  are  praised  as  artists.     (//. 
V.  60,  &C.)     Below,  under  Ctrmcki^  a  represent- 
ation of  two  boats  is  given  which  appear  to  bear 
great  resemblance  to  the  one  of  which  the  building 
is  described  in  the  Odyssey.    (Comp.  ThirlwnU, 
HitL  o/GrtWj  vol  I  p.  219.) 


It  ia  ■  nnfnil  opinion  that  in  the  Hamcric  »gt 
Kilorv  did  not  T«itura  out  into  tho  open  ««,  hat 
that  neb  vu  lahj  done  ii  ctar  from  the  fact, 
th«t  Horner  mokei  Odjueoi  nj  ttiM  he  hid  loat 
light  of  land,  and  nw  nothing  but  the  iky  aad 
water  (Od.  lii.  403  ;  comp.  iiT.  302  ;  Virg.  Ata. 
HI  19-2,  &c),  although  on  the  irbole  it  ma^  hi 
■dmittcil,  that  trea  dowa  to  the  hiilorkal  timei 
the  naTigation  of  th«  aneientfl  wat  confined  to 
coasting  along  the  ■here.  Homer  neTer  mention! 
mgHgementi  at  Ka.  The  Omki  mMI  renavned 
ia  the  hemic  aget  aa  vutnn  were  the  Cretani, 
vheae  king  Minoe  it  laid  t«  hare  poueued  a  large 
fleet,  and  aim  (he  PhacKianx  (Thncjd.  i  4 ; 
Horn.  OJ:  Tiii.  110,  &&) 

Alter  the  lime*  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  vith  it  the  art  of  thip -building,  muat  hare  be^ 
come  greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  eitabliih- 
ment  of  the  numeniiu  colonic*  on  foreign  coaata, 
and  the  inercMed  cammeraiat  inloconrae  with 
theae  ealoniea  and  other  foreign  cauntriea.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  waa  during  thia  period 
eanied  on  (o  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Gmka  and  loreignen,  but  alao  araon^  the  Oreeka 
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■hipbuilding  neareat  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thncrdidei,  and  they  were  tho 
Snt  who  introduced  ahipi  with  three  ranka  of 
rowen  (rpt^pfit,  THreiwa).  About  the  year  700 
B.C.  Ameinoclea  the  Corinthian,  lo  whom  tbii  in- 
TenU'on  ii  aicribed,  mado  the-  Siinilani  acquajated 
with  it  (Thncyd.  LIS;  Plin.  H.  N.  •ii.  fi7)  i  but 
it  tnnit  hare  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Birema, 
that  ia,  ahip*  with  two  ranju  of  rowera,  which 
Plinj  attributea  to  the  Erythncana  *  Theie  in- 
noratinna  howeyer  do  not  aeem  to  hare  been  gene- 
rally adopted  foe  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  ^t 
about  the  time  of  Cyrua  the  Phocaeana  intndneed 
Jong  aharp-kecled  ahipa  called  nmtnirropci.  (He- 
twl,  i.  163.)  Theee  belonged  to  the  claaa  of  long 
war-thipa  (i^at  fuupof),  and  had  fifty  rowen, 
tventy-lire  on  each  aide  of  the  thip,  who  aat  in 
one  TOW.  It  ia  ftirther  atated  that  before  thia 
time  veaaela  called  rrpirryi^ai,  with  large  ronnd 
or  rather  flat  bottomi,  had  been  uaed  eicluiiTely 
by  all  the  loniana  in  Aaia.  At  thia  period  moat 
Oreeka  accm  to  hate  adopted  the  long  ihipa  with 
only  one  rank  of  rowera  on  each  aide  ;  their  namo 


*  Bireraea  are  aometimet  <alled  by  the  Oreeka 
litptra  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ivi.  i  ;  Hirl.  BtO.  Ala.  47.) 
The  name  Inremii  iaalao  appli«l  to  a  little  boat 
nonaged  by  only  two  oan.  (Hoiat.  iiL  39.  62  j 
Luean,  riil  fi62,  x.  56.) 
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nried  accordingly  aa  thej  had  fii 
pai),  or  thirty  <Tpi«^>Topoi),  or  e>en  a  nnalter 
number  of  rowera.  A  abip  of  war  of  thia  claaa  ia 
repreeented  in  the  prerioua  woodcat,  which  ia  taken 
from  Montbucsu,  I'Atitiq.  Etplig.  toL  it.  pan  2 
pL142. 

The  following  woodcut  containa  a  beautiful  bag- 
mentofaBiremewithacompletadack.  (Wiixkal- 
mann,  Jtfowii.  Alick.  imeda.  pL207-}  AnDtlMT 
ipedmen  of  a  amall  Biieme  ii  given  fnrtha  B*. 


The  Bnt  Onek  peopla  whom  we  know  to  lam 
aoquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  tho  Corintkiaiu, 
Samiana.  and  Phoeaeana.  About  the  time  of  Cyna 
and  Cambyisa  the  Corinthian  Triremea  w 


.  .  -  only 
rank  of  rowera  on  each  aide.  Athena,  allhoogb 
the  foundation  of  ita  maritime  power  had  bea  laid 
by  Solon  [Njlt^MAKu},  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of 
any  importance  nnlil  the  time  of  Tbemiatoelea,  who 
pennaded  them  to  build  200  Triremea  for  the  pur- 


were  called  a,,  .    , 

rtperlat.  A  fine  repreaenution  of  auch  a  one  ia 
fignred  above  frran  a  coin  of  Ciflcyra.  The  ihipa 
dcecribed  in  Homer  had  no  decka,  and  weie  all 
iffwrroi  (Thncyd.  L  10),  and  the  only  protection 
for  the  men  conaiated  of  the  Itpia  or  bulwark. 
(Him.  Od.  lii.  229.)  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Peraiaa  war,  the  Athenian  ahipa  were  wilhooE  a 
complete  deck.  (Thucyd.i.  14.)  Ships  which  had 
a  complete  deck  were  called  jnrrctfipairTei,  and 
the  deck  itaelf  ticriirrpitiia.  Their  inventiai  la 
aaoibed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thaaiana.  At  the  tine 
when  Tbemiatoclei  indnced  the  Atheniana  lo  baiU 


a  fleet  of  200  niU,  he  alio  carried  a  decree,  that 
eTety  year  twenty  new  Triiemee  ihoald  be  built 
from  the  prodoce  of  the  mines  of  Lauriom.  (Po- 
Ijaen.  i.  30 ;  Plut  Jl^emid.  4 ;  comp.  Bdckh, 
PmU,  EeoH,  p.  249,  2d  edit)  After  the  time  of 
Themiatodes  as  many  as  twenty  Triremes  must 
Bave  been  built  every  vear  both  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  Triremes 
which  was  always  ready  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
was  the  more  neoesnry,  as  the  vessels  were  of  a 
light  structure  and  did  not  last  long.  The  whole 
superintendence  of  the  building  of  new  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred (Demosth.  c  Andni,  p.  598),  but  the  actual 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  called  the 
rpniprntotcit  one  of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  money  set  ^lart  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  tne  rpnipowoiol  ran  away  with  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  two  talents  and  a  hal£  During  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic  navy 
appears  to  have  beccmie  considerably  diminished, 
as  in  307  &  c  Demetrius  Polioreetes  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
XX.  46  ;  Pint  Demdr,  10.)'  After  this  time  the 
Rhodians  became  the  greatest  maritime  power  m 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Spfirta  was  never  of  great 
importancs. 

Navigation  remuned  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before:  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  genemlly  considered 
neoeasary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coaster  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
diffefent  stan  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigaticm  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
esses  where  it  woidd  have  been  necesssiy  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  machines  called 
6\KoL  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  vii.  24 ;  Thncyd.  viiL 
1,  ill  15,  with  the  SchoL ;  Strab.  viii  pi  380 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  19.  V.  101.) 

Now  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rewers  em- 
ployed in  them,  into  Moneres,  Biremes,  Triremes, 
Quadriremes,  Quinqueremes,  &&,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by 
Ftolemaeus  Philopator  (Plin.  I.  e. ;  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &C.)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
eonstmcted  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  thipi  of  tear  and 
ikip9o/lmrdtn  {(^frrucKt  ^F^VHf^  4Aica3cf,  vAom, 
arparfyiXai^naneaomerarioie^waMtaetyair^  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
times  were  the  pentecontori  (vemfic^rro^i),  but 
afterwards  they  were  chiefly  Triremes,  and  the  latter 
are  frteqnently  designated  only  by  the  name  Kqcr, 
while  idl  the  others  are  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cating their  peculiar  character.  Triremes  however 
were  again  divided  into  two  datses;  the  one 
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sisting  of  real  men-of-war,  whidi  were  quick-sail* 
ing  vessels  (raxciou),  and  the  other  of  transports 
either  for  soldiers  {rrpartAriits  or  ^Xiroyflryoi) 
or  for  horses  (Jtwinryol^  bnretyiyoC),  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thucyd.  L  1 16.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  transports  for  soldiers 
and  horses  such  Triremes  as  had  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinarr  sise  of  a  war  galley 
may  be  inferred  from  the  met  that  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew 
and  marines,  was  two  hundred,  to  whom  on  aomn 
occasions  as  much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  adde^ 
(Herod,  viii.  17.  vii  184;  comp.  Epibatab  and 
Bockh,  PubL  Earn.  p.  278,  &c)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  sailed  may  be 
gathered  from  various  statements  in  ancient  writers, 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  ^reat,  that  even  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  neariy  equalled  tnat  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians  their 
sacred  state- vessels  were  always  included  (Pa* 
RALU8 ;  comp.  Bdckh,  Urhmdm  Viber  d,  SeewueM 
de»  AU.  StaatM^  p.  76,  &&);  but  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  the  wtPT7iK6irropoi  or  rpuuc6yTopoi^  are 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  for  military  purposes  ap- 
pears gradually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  oa 
each  side  were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about 
the  year  400  b.  a,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  first  Quadriremes  (rerp^pcir),  with  which 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  through  the 
Carthaginians,  since  the  invention  of  ihese  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Plin.  //.  N,  vu.  57 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  41,  42.)  Up  to  this  time  no  Quinqueremes 
(wcrr^pcif )  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius. 
Mnesi^iton  (ap.  Plin.  L  e.)  ascribes  the  invention 
of  Qumqueremes  to  the  Silaminians,  and  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Quinque- 
remes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship- builder. 
In  the  reign  of  Dionysius  II.  Hexeres  (i^^ts) 
are  also  mentioned,  Uie  invention  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.  (Aelian,  F.  /f.  vi.  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perixonins ;  Plin.  /.  e.)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybius 
(I  6Sl  &c)  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (Plin.  ^  e.  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  204,  &c.),  such  as  they  were  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
laiger  than  Triremes,  probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do  more 
than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
B.&  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  m  830  a  a  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadriremes,  which  was  afterwards 
increased.  The  first  Quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bttd^h^S  Urhmdm^ 
N.  xiv.  litt  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  B.  a  325. 
Herodotus  (vi  87),  according  to  the  oommoa 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  OL  72  iIm 
A^ginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  ircKr4pi|t  i 
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but  tin  TMdmg  in  Ihii  pung*  I*  eompt,  and  1 1 

wmniflt  do^  be  wiitun  iutcad  of  TfpHjpiii. 
<BSckh,  Urb-mUu,  f.  76.)  After  tha  jtar  SSn 
tht  Aihaniuu  *fifmi  to  hiTg  gndodl?  ecu«d 
buitding  Triremei,  knd  to  hftvB  coutnetod  Quad' 

Among  the  mailer  veneli  we  nuy  mentiim  the 
bami  or  liArur,  whieli  Henu  to  hiTa  been  ume- 
limei  Died  u  a  iliip  of  burden.  (Heicd.  liL  IBG  ; 
comp.  Find.  PyO.  iL  62,  Nimi.  T.  5.)  The  acatu* 
innit  general);  bate  been  tcij  unill.  uid  the  eanie 
at  A  ieoplo,  for  Suetonini  (Qief.  64]  in  deecribing 
Cuur'i  e«ape  from  Aleiandris,  u;!  that  be 
jamped  into  ■  Kapha,  which  Plutanh,  in  namtioK 
the  nme  eient,  laLli  an  aaiion.  Fnni  Thufdidci 
(iv.67)  with  the  remark  of  tha  Scholiui,  we  muM 
infer  Ihat  it  wa«  a  imall  boat  In  which  eTeij  penon 
•niling  in  il  managed  two  can,  one  with  nch  hand. 
The  name  Scuha  (niiM)  deoatei  aimall  ikiiTor 
life-boat,  which  wu  common!;  attached  to  mer- 
chanbnfoi  for  (he  purpoea  of  ■aving  the  ciew  in 
danger.  (.1ft,  ^poit.  niiL  30.) 

LUmrwi,  or  Lilmnrica,  in  Gieek  Xihipvlf  or  Ai- 
Ivfrir,  il  a  name  given  apparentlj  to  sver;  war- 
ahip,  Emm  a  bireme  np  lo  thoM  with  lii  line*  of 
rawer*  on  each  lide  (Lncian,  voL  r,  p.  263,  cd. 
BIp. ',  lHor.  ii.  S  ;  Soelon.  Aug.  17)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Augnttnt,  lihnmae  eien  with  lii  Ijnei  of 
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miidered  'imall  and  i 


>ift  in 


pariaon  with  the  nhwieldy  ihipt  of  AuUnj  at 
Acdum.  (Herat  Epod.  L  1.)  Pliny  (i.  3i)  in- 
form* ui  that  they  were  conitiucted  aharp  in  the 
bowi  to  oler  the  Inet  poHlble  leiiitance  to  the 
water.  Thej  were  uniatly  provided  with  a  beak, 
whence  a  wwu  nwbtita  ii  generally  the  >ame  tu  a 
Libuma.  They  were  fint  conitnicted  by  the 
Libaniani  (whence  they  derived  their  name),  and 
Ant  need  by  the  Romani  in  the  battle  of  Actium. 
(Comp.  QelL  nil  S  i  Plin.  H.  ff.  i..  4,  xviL  3  ; 
Appuin,  dt  BM.  lUyr.  3  j  Jnven.  iii.  340.) 

ETery  reeael  at  Athene,  ai  in  modem  timea,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  irae  generally  of  the 
feminine  gender,  whence  Ariitophanet  (Eq.  1313) 
eatti  the  Triremei  iiBftirBiit,  and  one  veeeel,  the 
name  of  which  wae  Nanphante,  he  calli  the  daiigb- 
ler  of  Nanu.  (Bflckh,  CrL  p.  SI,  &c  ;  and  a  lilt 
of  namei  in  p.  S4,  ftc.)  Tne  Romane  wmetime* 
gare  to  their  abipe  maecnline  oamee.  The  Greek 
namei  were  either  taken  from  ancient  heroinei  inch 
ai  Nauiicaa,  or  they  were  abitract  wordi  encb  a* 
EDtXhio,  Sffianfa,  HpJniiB,  ^iiovaa,  'H'Ttfiirq, 
Ac  In  many  cue*  the  lume  of  the  builder  alio 
wae  added. 

We  now  ijroceed  to  deecribe  the  ptiocipat  parte 

1.  The  pna  {■'p^fa  or  ittrinw,  prora)  wai 
generally  onumented  on  both  lidei  with  figurea, 
which  were  either  painted  upon  the  tide*  or  laid 
■.o  have  been  very  common  to  repre- 


■ideo' the  prow.  (Bikkh.  f/ri 
p.  103 :  Becker,  Omni/e,.  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Upoi 
the  prow  or  fore-deck  there  wu  alwayi  eome  cm 


u  termed  UfHtrrrtAwr,  which  wa*  Ire- 


appean  to  have  I 

itaDd  to  have  MTved  a*  an  embole  (JfttoX^) 
Inat  the  enemy'*  Teaicli.  (AeubyL  Pen.  414.) 
I  tufoariluM'  ia  aooutime*  Ae^goMtm/i  by  tta 


formed  in  tbe  tbape  of  tl 

goow  or  iwait,  a*  in  the  aeoompanying  woodei^ 
{Bfrn,  Mvgit,  (.  ■.)  The  eheniteui  wae  often 
gilt  and  made  of  bceoie.  (Lndeii,  Ter.  Hut.  41, 
Jt^.  JVi^.  14.)  A  eheniecDj  of  bmne  ia  pra- 
eeired  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paiia.  (UiHin, 
DiA  dm  Araur  Art*.}     [ImieHS.]     JnM  balow 


the  prow  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel  waa 
the  Roilnim  ((^eAsi,  ffiCoXer)  or  b«k,  which 
eoniieted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  ahaip 
and  ptriated  irona,  or  the  bead  of  a  ram  and  the 
like.  Thi*  IfiCoAoT  wa*  oied  for  the  porpoae  of 
attackmg  another  vcieel  and  rf  breakiiu  il*  eidc*. 
It  il  Mid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhciiiaa 
Pieaeua.  (PUn.  L  a.)  Theie  bMki  wen  at  first 
alwayi  above  tha  water  and  viiihle  ;  afterwaida 
they  were  attached  lower,  •■>  that  they  wae  in- 
vieible,  and  Ihni  became  itill  more  dangemu  to 
other  (hip*.  (Diodor.  li.  37,  liv.  60,75;  Polyb.  L 
36,  xvi  A,  viii.  6.)  The  anneied  woodenta,  taken 
<hmi  Hondknoon  (L'Attiq.  Eifliq.  iv.3.  laUlSS). 
rapreient  three  rUffrrent  beak*  of  *hip*. 


-\ 


MAVIS. 

CDoneetad  villi  the  f/iCoAai  nt  die  rpnittiAli, 
arbich  according  to  Hallux  (L  S5)  miut  bsTe  beei 
k  voodea  part  of  the  Teaul  in  tbe  pivir  nboTS  tbc 
b(*k,Bid  wu  pivbiibl  J  llie  suae  u  the  ArwTlSii, 
mnd  intended  to  tnud  off  the  attadi  of  Ibe  tittoKoi 
of  ■  ho*tila  sliip.  The  command  in  the  proir  of  ■ 
Tcuel  wu  exerciied  bj  im  ofiicer  oUed  nfitftii. 
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to  bsTe  hwl  the  <■ 


re  of  the  gar,  and  tlie 
cnmmMHi  otu  ine  nwen.  (Xeuoph.  Oieou.  ra. 
U.) 

2.  7lt  tn  (wpiiirii,  jmi^)  wm  rd 
■bon  tba  olher  put*  of  the  deck,  and  m 
facLmsnuui  lisd  hii  eienled  laat.  It  ii  leoi  m  tha 
repnaentBticEW  of  ancient  tukIa  to  be  ro 
thao  Ilia  prow,  ihough  iu  eilremilj  ii  lik  ._. 
ihaip.  The  item  wu,  like  the  prow,  ftdotncd  in 
Twioui  wKji,  bnt  eipeciallr  with  the  image  of  tbt 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Tceiel  (tatela).  In  ion 
pRaenlBliona  a  kind  of  not  it  fanned  ore 
btad  of  the  Mcuiman,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
(ten  &eqiienlly  haa  an  elegant  omanient  called 
Ofbotn,  and  in  Oreik  t^koFior,  which  conati 
taxni  the  bighetl  part  of  the  poop.  It  formed  i 
(mtcpoDdini  (cnament  to  the  expttrrixmir  at  the 
pnw.  At  the  junction  of  the  aplnitn  with  tht 
atcn  on  which  it  waa  bttaedf  we  commonly  obaerre 
am  oraanent  reaembling  a  circakr  ihield :  thii 
w«a  called  AffwiSfSbr  or  arwiiitrMn.  It  ii  aaen  oa 
tha  two  apluitiia  bare  repwiented.    (CcmpL  Apol- 


kn.  Rhod.  L  loss,  ii.  SOI ;  Apollod.  19.  S  S3  ; 
llDra.iI.iT.7l6  i  Merod.Ti.  114.)  The  aplnatra 
roao  immediately  behind  the  guberaUor,  and  aerred 
Id  BoiDe  degrve  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  ram. 
SonietiDK*  thete  mpean,  beiide  the  aplutre,  a 
pole,  to  which  a  fillel  or  pennon  (raiiio)  wai  lU- 
tached,  which  Hrred  both  to  diningoiih  and  adorn 
the  Teaael,  and  >Im  to  ihaw  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  the  column  of  Trajan,  a  lantern  i<  nu^ 
peoded  fnnn  the  apluitre  u  ai  to  hang  orer  the 
deck  before  the  helmiman.  The  apluitre  com- 
monly conaiited  of  tbia  pknka,  and  preeented  a 
bnod  lorface  to  the  aky.  In  conaeqnence  of  N* 
ampeaona  place  aod  beautifnl  form,  tha  ^duitie 
WW  often  taken  la  the  emblem  of  maritime  dun : 
it  waa  sairicd  off  in  triumph  by  tha  lielor  in  a 
uaral  augagemeut  (JuTeii.  x.  136),  and  N^om*  ii 


repieaeoted  ob  medala  holding  tha 
aplutre  in  hil  right  hand,  aa  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut I  and  in  the  relebrated  Apotheoua  of  Homer, 
DOW  in  the  Britiah  Mmeam,  the  Jemale  peraonaling 
the  Odyiaey  eiUbita  tha  nme  amblam  iu  lafir- 
ence  to  the  loyagci  of  OdyMeni. 


S.  The  Tpd^  it  the  bnlwaik  at  (ha  niiil,  at 
lather  the  nppermoat  edge  of  it.  (HeaycL  e.v.)  In 
•mall  boali  the  pegi  {aaJiitei,  maiml)  belweM 
which  the  oan  moTB,  and  to  which  they  an  &at- 
rned  by  a  lhoii«  {rpanrH^),  ynm  upon  the  T>ildn){. 
(Bfickh,  Urlrn^  p.  103.)  In  aU  other  Taneli  tha 
oan  paaed  through  holea  in  the  lida  of  the  TCMel 
(MM.M,  Tftii^  »  Tpw^jMn-.).  (SehoL 
JriiltplL.  Jaiora.  97,  Ac) 

i.  The  middle  part  of  the  Auk  in  mm  ihipa  if 
war  appeara  to  baie  been  raiaed  abate  tha  bnlwaA 
or  at  Uait  to  a  larel  with  it*  nppet  edgt^  and  thu 
onbled  (he  tddieta  to  oeenpy  a  poaltlaa  flnH 
which  they  conld  aee  br  anund  and  hurl  tbdi 
darta  ^^nit  tha  enemy.  Such  an  alanted  daak 
■ppean  in  Iba  lumaied  woedcnt  Hi|«mnilliig  > 
Mbnnt.     In  thii   inaBnca  the  itg  U   atandiDf 


5.  One  <tf  the  moat  inlanating,  m  well  at  in- 

,  nant  parla  in  tha  anangauientt  of  the  Wrainei^ 
Triiauei,  Ac,  it  the  psaltkn  of  tha  rankt  of 
rowen,  from  which  the  ihipi  than*el*ei  deriTa 
their  nameL  Variona  opinkmi  have  been  enter- 
tained by  theae  who  hare  writtm  upon  Ihia  inb- 
.  .  u  the  infamation  which  ancient  writen  giT* 
opon  it  ii  eitiemely  teantr.  Thai  mnch,  bow- 
-  ii  cartain,  that  the  diSennt  rankt  of  rowoi, 
aX  aloog  ill*  ddca  of  a  Teiae],  van  plved 
tm  nbor*  tb*  ether.  Thii  aaaMt  M  firM  au4| 
»■  8 
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very  unprotNtble,  as  tiM  common  thips  in  later 
times  most  hare  had  five  ofdinet  of  rowen  on  each 
aide,  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  most  have 
Iteen  somewhat  raised  aboTe  the  sorfiica  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  mnst  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and  consequently  required 
very  loi^  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased,  when  we  hear  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  for^  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  svch  most  have  been  the  anangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  First,  In  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  re- 
presented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in 
the  biremes  given  on  pp.  784,  a,  791»  a,  and  m 
sev^al  others  Bgnred  by  Montfinicon.  Secondly, 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ackant,  1106; 
compare  Aristoph.  Rem,  1 105)  states  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars  and  oon- 
seqnently  the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
pay,  while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars, 
and  conseqaendy  had  the  heaviest  work  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous 
TflfrovpaicoKr^fniT  of  Ptolemaeua  Philopator,  the 
description  of  which  by  Callizenus  {ap.Athm.  v. 

L203,  &c)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
ight  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  prow  {iucpo9r6Ktoy)  was  48  cubits, 
and  fiom  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem  (ft^Xorro) 
6S  mbits.  This  height  afforded  snfiicient  room 
for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they  did  not 
ait  perpendicolaily  above  one  another,  but  one 
rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representation 
of  a  Bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  lowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  88  cubits 


In  erdinary  Tessels  from  the  Moneris  up  to  the 
Qmnqueremis  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  cnae  where  each  oar 
was  38  eubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and 
called  ttiiXia,  and  in  Latin  j*^'  and  tramira.  The 
lowest  row  of  rowers  was  called  doAd^r,  the 
rowers  themselves,  l^aXafAhat  or  l^aXd/uot,  (Schol. 
ad  Aridoph,  Acham.  1 1 06.)  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowers  was  called  hfdvoty  and  the  rowers  themselves 
bpeairrnu  (Thucydl  vLSl.)  The  middle  ordo  or  or- 
dines of  rowers  were  called  (vyh^  Qfrytm  or  C^^^^ 
(Pollux,  i.  9.)  Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers 
had  likewise  his  own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  sit  upon  benches  running  across 
the  vessel     (Bockh,  Urkand,  p.  103,  &c.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenauce  of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  die 
machines  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  things 
belonging  to  a  ship  as  such.  AU  such  utensils  are 
divided  into  woodm  and  hanging  g$ar  (<rjce^ 
(^Aiyo,  and  ^kc^  Kp^/uurrd^  PoUuz,  x.  18 ;  A  then, 
i  p.  27).  Xenophon  {Oeeim,  viil  12)  adds  to 
these  the  o'lcv^  wXcirrd,  or  the  various  kinds  of 
wickerwork,  but  these  are  more  properly  compre- 
hended among  the  np^fuurrd. 

I.  2icc^  (^AiM. 

1.  Oan  (iCfl^oi,  remi).  The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  ra^f6sy  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  (Herod,  viii.  1 2 ;  Pol- 
hi:^  I  90),  but  wM  afterwards  used  as  a  collective 
f^Ej^ifissiqR  for  all  the  oan  with  the  exeeption  of 
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the  rudder.  (Eunp.  /pA.  Tlncr.  1346,  ltd,  1654  ; 
Polyb.  xvi.*3.)  The  oars  varied  in  site  accordingly 
as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or  higher  ordo  of 
rowers,  and  from  the  name  of  the  ordo  by  which 
they  were  used,  they  also  received  their  special 
names,  vis.  kAwoi^  ^aXdfiuuj  Ci^mu,  and  ^patd- 
ri8cr.  Bddch  (Urk  p.  119)  has  calenhited,  that 
each  Trireme  on  an  averse  had  170  rowers.  In 
a  Quinquereme  during  the  first  Punic  wai^  the 
average  number  of  rowen  was  300  (Polybw  i. 
26) ;  in  later  times  we  even  find  as  many  as  40O. 
(Plin.  zxziL  1.)  The  great  vessel  of  Ptolemaeua 
Philopator  had  4000  rowen  (Athen.  y.  p.  204), 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  (iyx^vSiior)  was  partly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel 
might  balance  in  weight  the  outer  part,  and  thna 
render  the  long  oan  manageable.  The  lower  part 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  oan  passed,  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  leather  (Aricmfta)^  which 
also  extended  a  little  way  outside  the  hole.  (Aris- 
toph. Aekam.  97,  with  the  Schol. ;  Sbhol.  ad  Ram, 
367  ;  Suidas,  t .  o.  *Ao-«cii/Mrra  and  9t^$ipa :  cem- 
poie  Btfckh,  Urk  106,  &e.)  The  rafi^t  also  con- 
tained the  vtplp^^  which  must  consequently  be  a 
particular  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived 
their  name,  like  other  oars,  firom  the  daos  of 
rowen  by  whom  they  were  used.  Bodch  sup- 
poses that  they  were  oan  which  were  not  rqio- 
larly  used,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  bj 
the  Epibatae.  Their  length  in  a  Trireme  is  stated 
at  from  9  to  9^  cubits,  but  in  what  part  of  the  ' 
vessel  they  were  used  is  unknown.  Respecting 
oan  in  general  see  the  Appendix  in  Ajnold^ 
Tkmegd,  vol  ii.  p.  461,  &c. 

2.  7%e  mdder  (vi|8dA4or,  gubemaeidum).  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Pliny 
(//.  H,  vii.  57)  ascribes  to  Tiphya,  the  pilot  ot 
the  ship  Aigo,  vessels  must  have  been  propelled 
and  guided  by  the  oan  alone.  This  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  aa 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  aa 
oar  with  a  very  broad  blade,  and  was  commonly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  ston,  not  at  ita  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  woodcut  presents  examplea 
of  its  abearance  as  it  is  frequently  exhibited  on 
gems,  couis,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  figure 
in  the  centre  is  from  one  of  Bartoli^  lamps  (Lmc 
Ani.  L  5),  and  shown  a  Triton  blowing  the  bnccina^ 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoulder.  The  lefU 
hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from  a  cameo 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  represents  a  rudder 
with  its  helm  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  cornucopia. 
In  the  third  figure  taken  from  another  cameo  in 
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illeelkiii,  Voni*    loiu    with  bee  left 
ndder  Is  iudiola  her  urigin  Ennii  thi 
The  nidder  WM   mniuwed  by  the   gabrt 
(mttfylrnit),  vho  ii  MM  called  the  raefor 
n  dlglingniabed  froni  the  tmagittar. 


imMlmt 


S  bat  1 


den  (Aelfam,  V.  H.  ii.  40  ;  HiUi>d.  JedK^. 
p.  241,  ed.  Cooun.  J  ^cdiiviL  40),  ud  they 
were  dutingnithed  n  the  right  end  left  raddu 
{Hygm.  ^ab.  1 4)  j  but  thej  w«e  mane^d  b j  the 
moa  ■tpennun  to  prerent  conltuiini.  (Butoli, 
J^  e.  iil  31.)  In  Iotro:  ship*  the  two  redden  veR 
joined  bj  ■  pale  which  wm  mored  by  the  guber- 
ulor  ud  kept  the  nidden  pusUdL  The  con- 
tnTBDcefl  for  attocbing  the  two  tudden  to  one 
another  and  to  the  aidei.  of  the  eliip,  an  called 
CfvyKat  (Emip.  Hiiau  !5S6)  or  ((vjiTuplaj  {Adt, 
2ITU.  M\  The  Ihmaiu  abin  of  Plolemai^ii)  Pbj- 
lopalor  had  bar  mdden,  each  30  cabiti  in  length. 
(Athen.  t.  p.  204;  eomp.  Tac  ^n.iL6.) 

8.  Ladder!  {uMiioiiiits,  KXiiaa\.    Each  Trireme 
had  tvo  Toodea  Udders,  and  the  nine  Kcn 
hare  been  the  caae  in  TpUMuirropM.  (Biickh,  p.  I 

4.  Psta  or  pant  polet  (nirrsi,  essti).    Thi 

tliMe  belonged  to  every  Trireme,  which  were  o 

fercni  length*,  and  wets  accord  iogly  diitingnuhed 
Bi  nrrir  ^^)'AI,  Karris  funpht^  and  Kotrrit  flic 
Tiiacontorea  had  prababtj  alwayi  four  punt  po 
(CoNTUB  ;  B4ickh,  p.  125,  &c] 

5.  Iti^HundTu  or  lopporti  for  the  maita.  They 
*cem  10  have  beco  ■  kind  of  pnpa  placed  at  the 
fcot  of  the  nuiu.  (Iiidor.  Or%i.  xii.  3.  11.)  Tbi 
mnit  or  a  Trireme,  a)  long  aa  nich  propi  were 
QKd,  wae  BUf^rted  by  two.  Tn  later  timea  they 
do  not  occur  any  longer  in  Triremei,  and  muaC  ha*( 
been  auppliuited  by  ioniediing  elae.  The  Triacon. 
(orea  on  Ue  other  hand  niained  their  wspBimfTiu. 
(fiSckb.  p.i2R,&c) 

6.  The  KoM  (Irrii,  mo&v).  The  ancienta  h.id 
Teaaeli  with  one,  two  or  throe  nuiat*.  Prom 
BOckh^  Urkamia  we  lam  that  two  maata 
iKued  at  Atheni  Erom  the  rwi^itr  for  ever, 
reine.  The  fbrtraait  ma  called  iKdniai, 
the  nMinmaat  waa  called  loi6s  Itiyai.  A 
ooDter,  or  a  Teaael  with  SO  rowert,  had  liki 

in  a  trireme  waa  near  the  prow.      In  thne-maated 

The  maati  ti  well  u  the  yaidi  were  nnally  of 
fir,  (Plin.  W.  N.  it!.  76.)  The  invention  of 
maiU  in  navigation  ia  attributed  to  Daediiiiu 
(Plin.ff'.  A'.vii.  56.)  The  pert  of  the  nnut  imme- 
dtatelj  above  ibe  yajd  {aaCnna),  formed  a  itnie- 
ture  amiilBr  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bole  the  name 
oTmrBienijB  (■cEfX^our).  Into  it  the  marinen 
aieended  in  order  to  manage  the  aail,  to  obtain  a 
dinant  tiew,  or  to  diacbarge  miiiilea.  (£urip. 
HtaA.  1S37,  with  the  SchoL  ;  LnciL  Sat.  &)  The 
eemchi  or  odier  tackle  may  have  been  bitened  to 
ila  lateral  projeotiona  which  cocieapODdad  to  the 
faaodiofacup.  (Camp.  Pind.  iVaa.  t.  94.)  The 
oircheeia  of  thr  thter-maited  ihip  bnitt  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Anhimedea  were  of  bronie.  Three 
tnen  were  placed  in  the  Urg<^  two  in  the  neii, 
nnd  one  in  the  amalleat  Breaatworiu  (dsrpdiia) 
were  fixed  to  theae  atructurei,  u  aa  to  aupply  the 
pUoa  of  dcfeniire  ormoui ;  and  pulleyi  (rpoj^ 
aIoi,  tnwrUKM)  for  noitting  op  atonei  and  weapona 
from  beh>w.    (Athen.  v.  43.)    The  continuation  of 


"diauf"  (i^^ojulnf),  esrrc^iaiidiag   to   our  lop- 
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maat.    (A[allon.Rhad.  L  £G5  ; 

made  to  turn  npon  ita  aiig,  lo  that  by  meant  of  ita 
apparatua  of  [ulleya,  it  lerved  the  purpoie  of  a 
eiane.  (VitniT.  i.  3,  10,  with  Schneidef-a  note.) 
7.TbeyanitiK4pia,KipB!a,aitteiau).  Themain- 
yatd  WM  faitened  to  the  top  of  the  mait  by  ropo 
tenned  •«r»i^  aa  leen  in  the  annexed  woodcuL 


I  attached  ihi 


mil,  which 
iden  hoop  wai  made 


I  hoiated  or  let 
quire.     For  thia  pii 
'    ilida  OB  and  dc 
Biented  m  an  antique  lamp,  made  in  the  form  of 
ihip.    (Bartoli,tc,  iii.  SI  i  comn,I«id,OrKj,ij:. 
I.)     In  the  two  eiUcmitica  of  the  yard  (eontaa, 
inptKiiKuai),  ropea  {cenuAi,  nrpoSxc)  were  at- 
tached, which  paaied  to  the  top  of  the  maat ;  and 
by  meani  of  theie  ropei  and  the  pulleyi  connected 
with  them,  the  yard  and  laO,  gnidsd  by  the  hoop, 
were  hoiited  to  the  height  tequired.     (Cnei.  dt 
Bea.aaiLiil  14;  LlleH^  viiL  177;  Val.  Flacci, 
469.)     There  are  numoroDi  repreaentnliiHii  of  an- 
cient ahipa  in  nhich  the  utsana  ia  aeen,  aa  in  the 
two  woodcuti  here  appended.     In  ibt  tecond  of 
them,  there  are  ropei  hanging  down  from  the  lu^ 
[ma,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  enable  the  ■oili'n 
turn  the  antenna  and  the  lail  according  to  the 


IL  3jn6lt  Kft/uurrd. 
1.  'Vrofii^wrs,  Thla  part  of  an  aiident  veaul 
waa  formerly  quite  mianndenund,  aa  It  wai  be- 
Itered  to  be  the  boordi  or  plankt  covering  the  out- 
side of  a  ihip  and  nmnmg  along  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  ppow.  But  Schneider  (ad  fitm.  i. 
IS.  S)  haa  proved  that  the  word  meuu  cordage  or 
tachlfaig,  and  thia  opbilon,  which  ia  aupported  by 
many  ancient  aothori,  la  conflrmed  by  the  doeu- 
publiibed  hy  BOckb,  wbpre  It  it  reckoned 

„■  the  ifJtrfu  Kpiiiairrd.    The  brcCilurra  were 

thick  and  btnad  ropea  which  ran  in  a  hurUontol 

Jon  around   the   ihip  bim  the  item  to  the 

piew,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whok  fabric 
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together.  They  tan  roond  the  venel  in  MTeml 
ciicles,  and  at  eertain  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Latin  name  for  ^6{mtut  is hitmemtmrn.  ( Isidor. 
OHff,  ziz.  4.  4  ;  Plato,  de  R»  PuU,  z.  p.  616.) 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accorduigly  as 
thej  ran  annmd  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the 
ship,  the  Utter  being  naturally  shorttf  than  the 
former.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the 
iiae  of  the  ship^  The  Tessaxacontores  of  Ptolemaens 
Pbilopator  had  twelre  IvoCAftara^  each  600  cu- 
bita  long.  (Athen.  ▼.  p.  204.)  Such  bwoi&iutra 
were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  arsenals,  and  werp 
only  put  on  a  Teasel  when  it  was  taken  into  use. 
Sometimes  also  they  wen  taken  on  board  when  a 
▼essel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it  was  thought 
necessary.  {Act.  Apoti,  zzviL  17.)  The  act  of  nut- 
tingthem  on  was  called  irQ^onnrOim  or  Bia(myywiaty 
or  ^SiaoL  (Polyb.  zrrii.  8  ;  Appian,  B.C»y.  91  ; 
ApoU.  Ilhod.  Argon,  i  S68.)  A  Trireme  required 
four  ^roC^ttarcL,  and  sometimes  this  numbor  was 
even  increased,  especially  when  the  Tessel  had  to 
aail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea.  (Rockh,  pp.  133 — 
13a) 

2.  'IffTior  (wfain),  saiL  Moat  ancient  ships 
had  only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the 
yard  to  the  great  mast  In  a  Trireme  too  one  soil 
might  be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  never- 
theless  add  a  second.  Aa  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  Trireme  had  two  sail-yards,  it  further  follows 
that  each  mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which 
was  placed  lower  than  the  other.  The  two  be- 
longing to  the  main-mast  were  called  hria  fttydXa^ 
and  those  of  the  fore-mast  Itrria  iucdrtiia.  (Xenoph. 
Hdle».  VL  2.  I  27  ;  Bd±er,  Aneedd.  pp.  19,  10.) 
The  former  were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
the  latter  probably  only  in  cases  when  it  was 
necessary  to  sail  with  eztraordinary  sp3ed.  The 
Mils  of  the  Attic  war- galleys,  and  of  most  ancient 
ships  in  generttl,  were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen 
in  numereus  representations  on  works  of  art.  Whe- 
ther triangular  sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks, 
as  has  been  frequently  supposed,  is  very  doubtful. 
The  Romans,  however,  used  triangular  sails,  which 
thev  called  St^ppmra^  and  which  had  the  shape  of 
an  mverted  Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had  of 
course  only  one  vo^r  (p^)  At  its  lower  eztremity. 
(Schol.  ad  Lmoan.  Pirn.  ▼.  429  ;  Isidor.  Orig,  ziz. 
3,  4  ;  Bockh,  pp.  138—143.) 

3.  Toireia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ez- 
plained  by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with 
irxourfa  or  ic<Uot:  but  from  the  documents  in 
B5ckh  it  is  dear  that  they  must  have  been  two 
distinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  tovcmi  are  always 
mentioned  after  the  sails,  and  the  axwifta  before 
the  anchors.  The  axoufia  i/utie$)  are  the  strong 
ropes  to  which  the  anchors  were  attached,  and  by 
which  a  ship  waa  foatened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
rercM  were  a  %hter  kind  of  ropes  and  made  with 
greater  care,  which  were  attached  to  the  masts, 
yarda,  and  sails.  Each  rope  of  this  kind  was  mode 
for  a  distinct  purpose  and  place  {tAwos^  whence 
the  name  rovcZa).  The  following  kinds  are  most 
wordiy  of  notice: — a.  KoK^iia  or  iccUoi.  What 
they  wen  is  not  quite  clear,  though  Bockh  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  standing  tackle, 
f.  «.  that  they  were  the  ropes  by  which  the  mast 
was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  ship,  so  that 
the  trpSrovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were  only  an 
especial  kind  of  KdJ^ta^  or  the  KoXi^ia  them- 
aefvei   differently  placed.      In   later  times  the 
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vpirotfot  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  df 
the  mainmast  (xoffxiltrw)  to  the  prow  of  the  akifi, 
and  thus  was  what  ia  now  called  the  main-stay. 
6.  likJann  and  ««jpoSxM  are  probably  names  for  tta 
same  ropea  whkh  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
sall-yaid  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient 
vessels  the  lt»ki  consuBted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there 
passing  through  a  ring,  descended  on  tha  other 
side,  where  it  formed  the  ^Iropor,  by  means  of 
which  the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.  (Bockh, 
pp.  148 — 152.)  Compare  the  lower  woodcut  at 
p.  789,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two  oemdii,  and 
the  upper  woodcut  p.  789,  which  shows  one  with 
four  cerochL  &  ftyicoira,  Latin  amqmma  (laid.  Orig* 
ziz.  4.  7)«  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle 
of  a  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended 
to  focilitate  the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the 
saiL  The  trfKoun,  Zat\^  of  Quadriremes  undoubt- 
edly consisted  of  two  ropes.  Whether  Tiiramea 
also  hod  them  double,  is  uncertain.  (Polluz,  Lc; 
Bdckh,  p.  152.)  d.  lU^s  (pede$)  were  in  later 
times  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer  the  ropes  attached 
to  the  two  lower  comen  of  a  square  saiL  These 
w^r  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  towards  the  stem,  where  they  wevs 
fostened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  aide  of  the 
bulwark.  (Herod.  iL  36.)  Another  rope  is  colled 
vp6trwsy  propet  (Isidor.  Orig.  zix.  4. 8),  which  waa 
probably  nodiing  else  than  the  lower  and  thinner 
end  of  the  woj^r,  which  was  fostttaed  to  the  ring. 
SI  *Ts'^pa4  were  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  sail-yard,  and  thence  came  down  to  a 
part  of  the  ship  near  the  stem.  Their  object  waa 
to  move  the  yard  according  to  the  wind.  In  Latin 
they  are  called  cpi/wm^  which  is,  perhapa,  only  a 
corruption  of  hgpera,  (Isidor.  Orig,  ziz.  4.  6L) 
The  last  among  the  rorcM  is  the  x"^"^'*  or 
bridle,  the  nature  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 
(Bockh,  p.  154,  &c) 

4.  Uapa^^ifua-a,  The  ancients  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Homer  had  various  preparatioBs  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  mode  ef  skins 
and  wicker-work,  and  which  were  intended  aa  a 
protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve  aa 
a  kind  of  breast- work  behind  which  the  men  might 
be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  These  eleva- 
tions of  the  bulwark  are  called  waJM^^jMira,  and 
in  the  documents  in  B3ckh  they  are  either  called 
Tpixiva^  made  of  hair,  or  Ktwcd,  white.  They 
were  probably  fized  upon  the  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not  wanted. 
Each  galley  appean  to  have  hod  several  n^o^^/iffra, 
two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones,  these  four 
being  regulariy  mentioned  as  belonging  to  one  shifk 
(Xenoph.  ffeUm.  L  6.  §  19  ;  Bfickh,  n.  159,  &c) 

5.  Kaerd/SXrifta  and  ^^Kiifta,  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  Quadriremes  as  well  as  in  Triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  Triremes.  Their  object  and 
nature  are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  lighter  kind  <rf  Topd^vfui,  (Folyaen.iS(ru& 
iv.  1 1,  13  ;  Bdckh,  p.  160,  &c.) 

6.  i^X"^^^^  aro  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropesL  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  via.  the 
vxi^*^^  ^xCptia^  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  ffx^u'^^^^Tva  or  hriytia  {retinaetila\  by 
which  the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  dimwn 
upon  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two 
kinds  is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  one  shipk    The  thick  ropes  wen  node 


TJATIB. 
Tinl    ihinner   mea.     (Arinoph.    Far, 


It  known,  ind  large 
djhI  in  theli  itouL  (Horn.  IL  i.  4S6,  li..  77,  Od. 
ii.137,  ir.-tsa)  AcsonJinitto  Plinj  («.  M  S7), 
thg  uiehar  wu  fint  invenud  by  Eupdamui  ud 
aftfnrardi  impniTed  bf  Anachania.  Afiervarda, 
when  uciion  wera  lued,  they  were  genenlJy  made 
of  inm,  and  Iheir  rona,  ai  may  be  leen  trom  the 
annexed  Sgute,  tnkoi  &gm  a  ooin,  roembled  that 
of  ■  modem  anchoc.    (Comp.  Viig.  An.  i.  16S, 
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tliej  flnt  ^peu  to  ban  becoms  aware  of  llio 
tance  of  ■  fleet,  wai  doiins  the  aecond 
ilawaT.ia  the  jeu  B.C31].  Lii;<ii.30)t 
where  he  meationa  thia  cTent,  taji :  dwmotri 
it  datrit  orvmdne  nfidemlaaout  eauta  wen 
or  the  fint  time  appointed  bj  the  people.  Thii 
eipreieion  njggeiti  that.a  ileet  bad  been  in  eiiat- 
'wfore,  and  that  the  duumriri  naralis  bad  b^n 
ilulysfipDinLed  bjioiuei  ther  power.  [Pvvit.- 
J  But  Niebubr  {llin.  of  Homt,  iiu  p.2S3) 
thinlu  that  the  expfetaioo  of  Livj  only  meani^ 
that  at  thii  time  ihe  Ronton)  r«alied  to  biuld 
tbeic  fint  fleet.  The  idea  of  founding  a  naiy  wai 
pnhabl;  coaneeted  with  the  eatabliihment  of  a 
ilony  in  the  Pontian  iilundi,  ai 


defencfleat  at  n 


fa  an  anchor  waa  often  lenned  Udaa, 
or  A^ftfTofioj,  becauae  it  had 
..h  or  flukea ;  but  aometimea  it  bad  only 
d  wai  then  c^ed  hipacriMi-     The  lech- 
ipreationa   in   the  oie  of  the  anchor  are : 
1    tolnert,    iykifar  X'^f'*'   to   loose  the 
;  AACbTun  Joo^ni,  iyKCpoM  fidXXtiv  or  pit- 
to  cait  anchor  ;  and  muran  lolien:,  liy*ipar 
>   «   ireiftaSai,   to   weigh   anchor,  whence 
r  by   itaelf  mean*  "  to  let   aail,"   i-yKipar 
I  ondentood.      The  fallowing  figure,   taken 
a  marble  at  Rome,  abowa  the  cable  (jWu), 
Dg  tkrau^h  a  bole  in  the  pn>w  (oea^).    ^ach 


ahip  of  coDiae  bad  aaTenJ  ancfaor*  ;  the  one  in 
which  St.  Paul  auUd  had  four  (AetM,  iiriL  39), 
■id  otben  had  eight.  (Atbeu.  t. -13.)  The  laat  or 
moat  powccfnl  anchac,  "  the  laat  hope,"  wat  called 
Itpi,  men,  and  perauia  tryuig  their  laat  hope  were 
aaid  »«»>  aafair*.  To  indicaU  where  the  aoEhor 
l»y,  •  bundle  of  eoit  floatad  orar  it  on  the  aoifrce 
<rf   the   wateia.      (Fan*,    riii.  12  ;    PUn.  H.  N. 

The  precadiPE  aceomit  of  tin  dderenl  parta  of 
the  ahip  will  ba  rcodared  atill  deant  b;  the 
dnwins  on  the  Mowing  page,  bi  whiei  it  li  at- 
tempted to  give  a  reatoralion  of  an  anoant  ahip. 

Tfafl  Rooiana  ia  the  earlier  period  of  their  hii- 
40Iy  Devtr  eoDceind  the  idea  of  iBcnaaiufr  tl> 
povac  by  the  fcroatiaii  of  a  Heat     The  ^me  wb 


le  felt  tt 
the  ahipi 


ought  n< 


.e  Rouiaui 


ere  perhapa  funiJBbed  by  the  1  laliaa 
to  Rome.     Thia  fl.et,  however  in- 


nay  have  been,  bj 


10  be  k«^ 
Decame  a  real  nuuj- 
ie  of  the  £nt  Punit 
until  then  waa  of  no 
importance,  ii  clear  baa  Polybiua  (L  20),  who 
•peaka  at  if  the  Roaiana  bad  been  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  aes  up  to  that  tiiSe.  In  the 
year  k  c  260,  when  the  Romaoa  taw  that  without 
a  navy  they  could  not  oury  on  the  war  againat 
Carthage  with  any  adraniagc,  the  a  naie  ordained 
'  a  fleet  ihould  be  builL  Trir^mat  would  now 
been  of  no  avail  againit  the  high-bulwarked 
;la  (Qoinqueremei)  of  the  Cartbaginiana.  Hut 
lonuuii  would  bave  been  unable  to  build  olhen 
not  fonanately  a  Carthsginiaa  Quinquerema 
been  wrecked  on  the  coaat  of  Bruttinm,  and  bllen 
theii  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romana  took  aa 
their  model,  and  after  it  bailt  130  (Paljb.  L  a.},  or 
according  to  othen  (Oroa.  iv.  7)  130  ahipa.  Ac 
-idng  to  Polybio*  one  hundred  of  them  wen 
EPT^ptfE,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rpi^pfJT,  or, 
aa  Niebuhr  piopcaet  to  nad.  -rrrpiipfa.  Tbia 
huge  fleet  was  completed  within  aiity  daya  after 
the  treea  had  been  cut  down.  (Plin.  H.N.  ivL 
74.)  The  ahipa,  built  ef  green  timber  in  thia  hur 
ried  way,  were  vety  clumaily  made,  and  not  likely 
to  laat  lor  any  lime  i  and  the  Romana  themaelvet, 
for  want  of  practice  in  naial  a&Iri,  proved  Tei7 
nnaocceaafnl  in  their  firat  maritime  undertaking^ 
(bt  aerenteen  ahipa  were  taken  and  deaiioyed  by 
the  Carthaginiana  olT  Meuina.  (Polyb.  i.  21  ; 
Polyaen.  SmL  n.  16  ;  Oroa.  it.  7.)  C.  Duiliuk, 
who  perccaved  the  diodxant^e  with  which  hia 
nunlryuMn  had  to  ttniggia  at  ica,  devised  a  plan 
rhich  enabled  them  to  cbRBfie  a  aea  fight,  aa  it 
'ere,  into  a  light  m  land.  The  machine,  bjwbioh 
thia  waa  elfected,  waa  afterwards  called  conwt, 
and  ii  described  by  Polybius  (i.  22  i  comp.  Nie- 
buhr, iiL  p.  678,  At ;  Conroa).  From  thia  time 
rorwaid  tlie  Romans  oontinDsd  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful navy.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  Republic  thej 
also  increased  the  sias  of  their  ships,  and  built  war 
naaela  of  from  aii  to  ten  »>dinea  of  rowers.  (Mo- 
nia,iT.ll  1  Virg..iaa.TiiL  6S1.)  The  cooatnic- 
tioQ  of  their  shipa,  howerer,  acareely  diftved  froia 
(hat  of  Greek  vessels  ;  the  only  great  difference 
waa  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  pronded  with  a 
greater  variety  of  dettmctiva  engines  of  war  than 
those  of  the  Oteeks.  They  sTsi  erected  (orrea 
nad  labalata  upon  the  decka  of  their  gnat  BiaB-dE- 
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A.  Pnrv,  irf^ft 

C.  Rodnim,  liM§a>iM. 

D.  Omitau,  jpirlmm. 


P.  CbrfllMuM,  ncdwrtw'* 

S.   AdM^rttci. 
T.  Opifira,  biripai. 


war  (Mm  terriloc),  ind  Englit  npoi  Itam  ic  tin 
nine  nuumer  a*  if  tbaj  win  itmBding  apon  the 
walU  of  m  fbrtmi.  SoiiiB  of  inch  utile*  tmhlu 
oaair  in  ihs  woodento  giren  abovs.  (Flor.  Le. ; 
Pint  ^■bn.  3S ;  Dion  Cw.iiiu.SS ;  Plin.  /f.  ff. 
indL  1  ,  camp.  Caia.  da  Atf.  Oi£  iii.  U  ;  Dion 
Cua.  xnU.  43  ;  Vent  da  Aa  MUil.  t.  14.  jte.) 

For  li  more  detaUed  icanmt  of  ttiB  iliipa  ud 
nsTigaliiin  of  the  uicioota,  aec  Schorr,  Dt  Militia 
NaaiH,  Upola,  1654  ;  Barghaiu,  OueiieU*  dtr 
Sdlif/alHiiiumie  dtr  wnuimKaii  mjur  dm  AL- 
Urlimu!  Bamiict,  Omdt.  dtr  ScUf/Urt  mid  da 


,t  Attic  DaT7  eapaciallf ,  BHckh'i 


Urtmdn 

BetUn,  1840 ;    K.  HalUiu,  OacUMi  Amu  tm 

ZwMflar  <far  PwutalaM   itnvi^   Uipcw.    1846, 


NAUMA'CHIA, 

piTWTiWtion  of  s  aca-l  _ 

aba  to  the  place  irhan  anch 

plan.     ThoN  fighta  wen  Mnu 

ths  Cirena  cr  AmphittieUn,  nffii 

introduced  to  float  ihipa,  but  d 

buitding*  eipMdallj  deTated  la  ihia  pi 

firit  npnaeDtation  of  a  aea-fight  OD  JU 

■cala  waa  exliibitad  bj  Julioa  Caeaai, 

■  lake  to  be  dig  for  the  purpnae  in  ■  put  of  th« 

Campua  UartiDa,  called  b;  Siutoniui  the  "  Ltaatr 

CodeM "  <Diaii  Caia.  itiii.  33 ;  Su^L  JaL  Catt. 

39)  )  ihi*  lake  waa  aflcmrda  filled  op  in  the  time 

of  Augnatua  on  account  of  tha  malaria  ariaiug  from 

ths  atagnaut  nter  in  it    (Dion  Caw.  ilr.  17.) 

Anguatoa  alao  dug  a  lain  (MafMuai)  near  the  Tiber 

be  the  (ame  purpaae,  aod  planted  aioimd  it  a  grm 

of  treea  (jumut).  (Suet.  Attg.  43  ,  Tadt  Aim.  lU. 

60,  xii.  15.)     Ttiii  naumachia  wm  t)w  fLnt  pac- 
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mment  one  ;  it  eontiiiiied  to  be  lued  after  otheis 
had  been  made,  and  was  rabieqiiently  ca]led  the 
**Yetaa  nanmachia.**  (Saet  TiL  7  ;  Dion  Cast. 
IzTL  25  ;  EmeMi,  adSkuL  Tib,  72.)  ClandiuB  ez- 
hibited  a  magnifioent  learfight  on  the  lake  Focuraa. 
(Tacit  Ann,  xii  56',  Suet  aand,  21  ;  Dion  Cass, 
be  Sd.)  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the  am- 
phitheatre for  these  exhibitions.  (Dion  Casai  Ixi 
S^  IziL  15.)  Domitiaa  made  a  new  nanmachia, 
and  ereeted  a  bnilding  of  stone  aroond  it,  in  which 
the  speetators  might  sit  to  see  the  engagement 
(Dion  Cass.  bnriS ;  Suet  Dom,  4,  5.)  Representa- 
tiona  of  nanmachiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the 
coins  of  the  emperors.  (Scheflfcr,  de  Militia  NaoaU^ 
iiL  2.  pp.  189, 191.) 

The  combatants  in  these  sea-fights,  called  iVos- 
maekkurH  (Saet  Cla$ul,  21),  were  usually  captires 
(Dion  Cass,  xlnii.  19)  or  criminals  condemned  to 
death  (Dion  Ckss.  Iz.  83),  who  fought  as  in  gladia- 
torial combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless 
prBserved  by  the  demency  of  the  emperor.  The 
skips  engaged  in  the  sea-fights  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
diffierent  maritime  nations,  as  Tynans  and  Egyp- 
tians (Saet  JnL  8) ),  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  (Suet 
CUmd.  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  33),  Persians  and  Athe- 
nians (Dion  Cass.  Izi.  9\  0>rGyTaeans  and  Corin- 
thians, Athenums  and  Syracusans,  Slc  (Id.  IzvL 
25.)  These  sea-fights  were  ezhibited  with  the 
aame  magnificence  and  lavish  ezpenditure  of  human 
life  as  coaiBcteriaed  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  sames  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero^ 
naumachia  there  were  sea-monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  bke  (Suet  iVero,  12 ;  Dion 
Casa.  Izi  9),  and  Claudius  bad  a  silver  Triton 
pbeed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  who  was 
made  by  machineiy  to  give  the  signal  for  attack 
with  a  trumpet  (Suet  CUmd,  21.)  Troops  of 
Nereids  were  also  represented  swimming  about 
(Bbrtial,<ls4Met26.)  In  the  sea-fight  ezhibited 
by  Titus  there  wen  3000  men  engaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Izri  25X  and  in  that  ezhibited  l^  Domitian  the 
ships  wen  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
lleeto  (fMSMJiHtas  efoMes,  Suet  Dom.  4).  In  the 
battle  on  the  lake  Fudnus  there  were  19,000  com- 
batants (Tacit  Ann,  zil  56%  and  fifty  ships  on 
each  side.   (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  83.) 

NAUTA.  [EzBRciTORiA  Actio.] 
NAUTICON  (wiwTiJcrfi').  [FBNi7a,p.525,b.] 
NAUT0'DICAE(ratfr^8ucai),are  called  iipxai 
or  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(Haipocrat  Suidas,  Lez.  Rhet  «.  o.  Novrodljroi), 
while  a  few  others  call  them  ducatfroL  (Hesych. 
9,  ol)  The  concurrent  authority  of  most  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  L^ias  {d$  Peeun,  PnU. 
ph  189,  Bremi),  tne  only  Attic  orator  who  mentions 
the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracr.  This  can  be  the  less 
doabtfnl  as  the  ^nicds  oficd(«iF  and  Zittnrrfit  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  of 
•<^flr)w7«<f.  (Meier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  28  ;  see  Ei&A- 
ooGBifl.)  AH  testimonies  of  the  ancients  moreover 
i^ree  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jurisdiction  in 
matters  belonging  to  navioation  and  commerce,  and 
in  matters  concerning  such  persons  as  had  entered 
their  names  as  members  of  a  phratria  without  both 
their  parents  being  citisens  of  Athens,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  SUoi  ifiw6pvif  and  8/«rai  ^^vias.  The 
time  when  nautodicae  were  first  instituted  is  not 
mentioned*  but  the  hct  that  they  had  the  jurisdic: 
lion  in  eases  where  a  pemn  had  assumed  the 
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rights  of  a  phrator  without  his  fiither  and  mother 
being  citizens,  shows  that  their  institution  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man 
to  be  a  citixen  if  only  his  fiither  was  a  citixen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Plat  PericL  37  ;  compare 
(>iyiTA8,  p.  289),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
pointed every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Oamelion, 
and  probably  attended  to  the  8/icai  i/iw6ptty  only 
during  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  whereas 
the  wcai  IcWos  might  be  brought  before  them  all 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  two  actions 
(ZUcai  4fiM6p€0if  and  SIkoi  ^wias)  which  we  have 
here  assigned  to  the  nautodicae,  belonged,  at  least 
at  one  tune,  to  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  AU, 
Proe.  p.  84,  &c.)  Several  modem  writers,  such  as 
Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  othera,  have  tiierefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  grammarians  who 
call  the  nautodicae  itfix^  "«  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  ^Urteyttyus  in  the  caaea 
above  mentioned,  but  9ucaoreU.  But  tbia  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  ua  to  be  aa 
satisfiiictoiy  aa  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Schtf- 
mann.  (AU,  Proe.  p.  85,  &c.)  In  all  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  no  trace  occurs  of  the  ^utodicae, 
and  in  the  oration  against  Lacritns  (p.  940),  where 
all  the  authorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  mention  the 
nautodicae,  if  they  had  stfll  ezisted  at  the  time. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  euppose  that  the  ZUat 
ili'ir6ptnr  at  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  became  diicou  ffifiriwi  [Emmsni  Dikai], 
were  taken  from  the  nautodicae  and  transferred  to 
the  thesmothetae.  And  as  the  republic  could  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
office  of  nautodicae,  merely  on  account  of  the  SUcoi 
(cy<as,  these  latter  were  likewise  transfeired  to  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  was 
abolished.  The  whole  period  during  which  nauto- 
dicae ezisted  at  Athens  would  thus  comprehend 
the  time  from  the  legislation  of  Qeisthenes  or  soon 
after,  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  One  difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  fur  nautodicae  are  mentioned  by 
Ludan  (iL  p.  203,  ed.  Bip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  author  represents  as  having  taken  plaoe  after 
the  death  of  Alezander.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other  places,  has 
been  guil^  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  restored 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  B8ckh,  PubL  Eeon,  i.  §  9 ;  Bnum- 
stark,  De  Ckratorilme  EmporU  et  Nautodieie  apnd 
^MefiMMet,ppL  65— 78.)  [L.  S.] 

NEBRIS,  a  fawn's  skin  (torn  wtBpSf^  a  fiiwn  ; 
see  Axois),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
aa  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after^ 
wards  attributed  to  Dionysus  (Eurip.  Baeek.  99, 
125,  157, 790,  ed.  Matt  ;  Aristoph.  Ranae^  1309 ; 
Dionys.  Perleg,  702,  946 ;  Rufns  Festus  Avion. 
1129),  and  consequently  assumed  by  his  votaries 
in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served m  honour  of  him.  [Dionysia.]  The  an- 
nezed  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton^ 
Viuet  (i.  37),  shows  a  priestess  of  Bacchus  in  the 
attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  one  of 
his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient  art  often 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bee- 
chanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.    It  was 


;h  neqotiobuh  oestorum  actio. 


or  goat-tkin,  bf  tjing  tbe  twe  fan  legi  onr  iba 
right  ihoulder  m  u  lo  illav  the  bod;  of  the  tkia 
tocoTsrtboleftudoof tbavcam.  {OjiA.Mi*.n. 

6S3.)  [J.  y.i 

NECRODEIPNON  {w«(>«™»w>  [FuM^J^ 
p-wr.b.) 

NECVSIA  (niciru).     [FnNui,  p.  £58,  a.] 

NEFASTl  DIES.     [Diib.] 

NEOATI'VA,NEGAT0'RIAACTia[CoM. 
raooBU  Actio.] 

NEOLIOE'NTIA.     [Culpa.] 

NEOOTIO'BUM  OBSTO'RUM  A'CTIO. 
Thii  vu  u  acCioii  whicti  a  maa  migbt  h&Ts 
■({■iiut  luother  who  had  managed  hit  illun  lot 


.<» 


Er« 


Th«  BctioD  w«  not  foanded 
coDtract  or  delict,  but  WM  allowed  fiir 
«  uka  {iilililalw  amn).  The  penon 
ineu  waa  OBnucled  by  another,  and  the 

0  tiBUHKted  the  boaineaa,  mi)(ht  •everallf 
kctioa  agaioet  one  another  in  rcap^ct  of 

1  **  ex  bona  fide  altoum  aJteri  pnatara 
Tbe  dominna  negalii  had  a  n«iit)orum 

lulio  ditecta.  The  action  of  the  telf- 
aifeat  (geelor)  waa  tonietimei  called 
by  anaUigy  to  aimilar  aclioni  in  other 
vaa  bound  to  make  good  an; 
^  during  hia  adminiitration  I 


been  injured  bj 


.T   dolM 

that  had 

On  tbe  other  hand,   he 

da  all  expenaea  properij  incnrrtd. 


in  if  the  reaull  waa  onforti 
nate  to  the  abaent  penon  ;  aa  if  he  pud  for  medi- 
cal atlai<Un«  on  a  lick  alave,  and  (he  ilave  died 
notirithitanding  all  hia  care  t  but  nrioui  diffi- 
uiltiee  might  catilf  be  euggeated  aa  to  tuch  caaea 
aa  theie  (Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  a  1 0),  and  the  rule  muit 
be  qualified  bj  the  condition  of  the  thing  onder- 
taicen  being  a  thing  oeceaaarj  (to  the  owner)  to 
be  nndoilaken,  though  the  reault  miRht  be  unpro- 
fitable. It  waa  alM  neceiaary  that  tbe  geeter 
riwdld  haTa  undertalieu  tlie  btuineaa  not  with  tbe 


Tl«*«f  dring  It  for  notiiii^  bnt  with  the  intntiaa 

of  eatabliihing  a  right  agaioat  tbe  Dcgolii  dominni^ 
though  that  might  not  be  the  tanwarfaafa  matin  is 
nndertaking  the  thing  (,StTifaj,Sytttm,Ae.uLp.6, 
note  9.)  Thera  wai.  howeier,  no  negoticnm  gca- 
lonun  actio  oonttaria,  if  the  geiica'  had  done  the  acta 
that  he  did,  vith  tha  clear  intention  of  domg  an  act 
of  Libeialitaa  or  PieMi.  The  edict  allowed  a  wma 
to  reoonr  the  aipenaet  that  he  had  been  pat  to 
aboat  aoother  man'a  intennoit,  thoogji  he  Md  na 
direct  authority  fbi  looking  after  it.  The  iea«ia 
of  the  nite  wai,  that  penoni  might  not  be  [Beiieiiied 
beai  attending  to  w  Deoeaaar)'  a  maUtt  aa  tbe  in- 
lentenl  of  a  corpae,  if  iben  wa*  Do  pataon  pnaest 
Is  whom  the  dutj  belonged.  (Di^  11.  tit.  7. 
De  Helig.  ct  Sumptibaa  fnnentm.) 

It  waa  a  much  diaputed  qneition  what  WBt  tlw 
effect  of  Ratihabltio  on  tha  ncgolionun  gaalio, 
whether  it  waa  therebj  turned  into  a  MandntoBi. 
(See  Vaogetoir,  PaudiiMi,  At,  iij.  p.  iSS.)  The 
dominua  waa  not  bound  hj  the  negotiornin  fliaiin. 
except  when  the  acta  done  wen  ancb  ai  were  Dr- 
ceaaanr  lo  pa«Tent  aome  iDuaioent  loaa  or  dam^*  la 
hia  proDertj,  aa  alnadj  obeened.  Bnt  he  might, 
if  he  pleraaed,  confiim  tbe  negotium,  though  it  waa 
male  geeaun. 

(Inat.  S.  tit  27.  i.  S,  Ac  ;  Digi  «.  tit.  7.  a.  fi  ; 
Dig.  3.  tiL  5.  £>e  NKgatiit  Gftit;  Cod.  3.  tit.  19  ; 
Vangerov.  Powlefaaa,  Ac  iiL  p.  f  7S.)      [O.  U} 

NEOOTIATO'RES,  aigniSed  aprciaUy  dnring 
tbe  later  timei  of  tbe  repnUic  BeowB  dtmota 
•ettled  in  the  proTiDcee,  whs  leait  monef  npan  in- 
tereat  or  bought  up  oorn  on  ipeculatiaa,  which 
the;  aent  to  Home  aa  w(dl  aa  to  otlw  phuiaa. 
Their  chief  huaineea  boweTer  waa  lending  m<4My 
upon  intnttt,  and  hence  we  &nd  the  wotda  ayMw, 
wSfoMiUto,  and  ixgotiari  aaed  in  thit  aenea.  The 
Mgatiatiirti  are  diatinguiibed  from  the  /wWi'naai 
iCK.ttd  AU.  ii.  16,  "  malo  lamtifltorttt  aariefaeere, 
quam  pjibliauiu i"  cemp.  Cic  Vwr.  ii.  8,  pro 
16,  pro  £*7.  MmiL  7),  and  fion  the  mer. 
■"     yroPiame.  36,"         


jnatna  "J.  Thw  the  wont  negi 
waa,  doiinfl  the  later  Umsa  of  tha  rnwblie,  alvaja 
luad  in  the  aignificstian  abore  gireo  ia  amply 
prored  b?  Emcati  in  tbe  tieatiae  quoted  b^w, 
and  ia  alao  mSlcient];  clear  from  the  follawing 
-  lagei  (Cic  pro  /Tmje.  29,  Var.  ill.  60,  tml  Q. 
i.  I,  pro /■•lax.  36  j  Hirt.  B.  Afir.  86).  Hence 
mge^ialom  in  the  profincea  cormpiBided  la 


t  Romt 


dinglj    we  £nd    Cicero  giving    the    uune   af 

/aeniora  to  certain  pervona  at  Rome,  and  after- 

warda  calling  tbe  rvrj  eame  peraona  tupMatorrt 

'  in  they  an  in  tha  prorinua  (Cic  ad  Aa.  t.  31, 

1 — 3).     Compare  Emeili,  Di  Ntgalialonlmt  in 

hie  Optmia  PMnlogiea, 

NEMKA  (W>i<B,  n^ia  «  h>iu),  one  of  tha 
four  great  national  feativali  of  the  Oreda.  It  waa 
'  ' '  It  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonas  in  Argolia. 
raiioua  legend*  retpecltng  iia  origin  an  le- 
lated  in  the  argumenta  of  the  Scholiaata  to  the 
a  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compatred 
nia>  (ii.  Ii.  i  2,  &C).  and  ApoUodoraa  (iiu 
6.  g  i\  All  tbeea  lagenda,  howenr,  agne  in 
anting  that  the  Nemea  were  origiually  inititBted 
by  the  Seven  againat  Theb«  in  commeinantiau 
if  the  death  of  O^belln,  afterwarda  called  Arcba- 
uorua.  When  the  Seran  anind  at  N«iai,  oimI 
were  toy  thiraty,  they  met  Hypeipile,  who  waa 
carrying  Ophebe^  the  child  of  ibe  priiat  of  Zeua 


NEMEA. 

wtA  ttf  Eoiydioe.  WbOa  iIm  ihowed  to  the  lie- 
imt  tliA  way  to  the  neoreft  weU,  ahe  left  the  child 
behind  lying  in  a  mendow,  which  daring  her  ab- 
ienoe  wm  killed  by  a  diagon.  When  the  Seven  on 
their  retam  law  the  accident,  they  dew  the  dragon 
and  inititated  fhneral  ganMt  (vfity  hrtrd^tos)  in 
be  held  erery  third  year  {TpirrnptK6s).  Other 
legends  attribute  the  institation  of  the  Nemeaa 
gamee  to  Hendea,  after  he  had  shun  the  Nemean 
Lon  ;  )mt  the  more  senuine  tradition  was  that  he 
had  either  reiiTed  die  ancient  games,  or  at  least 
introdnced  the  alteration  by  which  they  were  from 
this  time  ceUbnted  in  honour  of  Zens.  That  2ens 
was  the  aod  in  honour  of  whom  the  games  were 
afterwanU  celebrated  is  stated  by  Pindar  (Nem. 
HL  1 14,  &e.).  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  war* 
fika  character,  and  only  wairion  and  their  aons 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them  ;  subsequently, 
however,  they  were  thrown  open  to  ail  the  Greeks 
(i^/iaruthr  vA^f  0vrApcV<«).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins. 
(Strabo,  viiL  p.  877.)  The  vaiioos  games,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeratbn  of  Apollodoms  (/.  c), 
were  horw-ncing,  running  in  armour  in  the  stadium 
(Paos.  ii  ]&.  I  2),  wrestlmg,  chariot-racing  and 
diacoa,  boxmg,  tfarewing  the  spear  and  shooting 
with  die  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  con- 
tests. (Paus.  ViiL  50.  §3  ;  Plut  Piikp.  XL) 
The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
Irapeffectly  as  ImruAs  and  yvfafuc6s.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
uanchcs,  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  green 
paisley.  When  this  alteration  was  introduoBd  is 
not  certain,  though  it  may  be  inferred  firom  an  ex- 
pnauon  of  Pindu  (Nmn.  vi.  71),  who  calls  the 
pardej  {v4kuf9tf)  the  fiordya  Ac^rrof,  that  the 
new  priie  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Henclei.  The  presidency  at  these  games  and 
the  management  of  them  belonged  at  different 
times  to  Cleonae^  Corinth,  and  Aigos,  and  fiK>m 
the  first  of  these  places  they  are  sometimes  called 
kyitp  KAe^roios:  The  judges  who  awarded  die 
prises  were  dressed  in  black  rebes,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  justice,  when  the  Aivives  presided, 
is  recorded  by  Pansanias  (viiL  40.  §  3). 

Respecting  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated,  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Arpmm.  ad  Nem,)  merely  states  that  they 
were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Panemos, 
though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a  statement 
vHiifA  upsets  this  assertion.  Pansanias  (iL  15.  §  2) 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifesdy  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in 
srnnmer.  It  seems  that  Sat  a  time  the  celebration 
of  the  Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were 
revived  in  OL  53.  2,  from  which  time  Eusebios 
dates  the  first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  diat 
they  were  for  a  Icmg  time  celebrated  regularly  twice 
in  eveiy  Olympiad  via.  at  the  commencement  of 
every  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic 
year  in  the  summer.  Thb  has  been  shown  by 
B8ckh  in  an  essay  Uber  dU  Zminerh'dlinute  der 
DemotA,  RmU  gegen  Midiat,  in  the  transactions 
of  die  fieriin  Acad.  1818,  I81d.  //utor.  PhOoL 
Khme,  pw  9%  kjc  ;  compare  Idder,  Hamdb.  dtr 
CkmmL  iL  p.  606,  dec  About  the  time  of  the 
batde  of  Marathon  it  became  customary  in  Aigolis 
to  reekon  according  to  Nemeads. 

In  208  ikC  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
hj  the  Aigives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
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gaines  (Liv.  zrrii  30,  &c ;  Polyb.  z.  26),  and 
Quintius  Flamininns  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Argives»  (Liv.  xzziv.  41  ;  Polyb. 
z.  26.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  restored  the  horse- 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  which  had  fidlen  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  longer  celebrated,  as  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writen  of  the 
subsequent  period.  (See  Villoison,  Hidoin  ds 
VAcad.  des  IiuenpL  ei  BelL  Lett  vol  zzxviiL 
p.  29,  &c  ;  SchdimBnn,i'(tetordb' Jjrw  etCleomeneSf 
&c.§x.)  [L.S.] 

NE'NIA.    [FuNUS,  p.  559,  a.] 

NEO'CORI  {ywK6poi\  signified  originally 
temple-sweepen  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  s,  v.),  but 
was  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priesdy  officen 
of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  superintend- 
ence of  temples  and  their  treasures.  (Plat  vi.  p. 
759 ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8.  §  6.)  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  word  was  espedally  applied  to  those 
cities  in  Asia,  which  erected  temples  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  the  whole  city  in  every  such  case 
was  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Accordingly  we  frequentiy  find  on  the 
coins  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  other  dties,  the 
epithet  Vt9»K6poSj  which  also  occun  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  these  dties.  None  of  these  cities,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Roman  seiiato,  as 
we  learn  firom  inscriptions.  (Comp.  also  Tac.  Anm^ 
iv.  55,  56.)  For  fnidier  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Krause,  NEHKOPOS,  Cmtatm  Ntooonm 
sew  AedituM^  Lips.  1844.    [Axoitul] 

NEODAMO'D£lS(reodafu^«is).  [Hklotbs, 
p.  592.] 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festind  of  Neptune,  cele« 
brated  at  Rome,  of  which  very  littie  is  known. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  19.)  The  day  on  which 
it  was  held,  was  probably  the  23d  of  July.  In 
the  andent  calendaiia  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept, 
imdi  ei  /eriae^  or  NepL  hdi^  from  which  we  see 
that  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Re- 
specting the  ceremonies  of  this  festivd  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts 
of  branches  and  foliage(Km5rae,  Fests.o.  t/mbrae\ 
in  which  they  probably  feasted,  drank,  and  amused 
themselves.  (Horat  Cdrm.  iiL  28. 1,  &c  ;  Tertull. 
De  Sped.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

NERO'NIA.      [QUINQUBNNAXIA.] 

NEXL     [Nbxum.] 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilins  to  be  **oinna 
quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur,  in  quo  sint  Man- 
cipia."  Mucins  Scaevola  has  a  difiierent  definition : 
**  quae  per  aes  et  libram  fiant  ut  obligentur,  praeter 
quae  mancipio  dentur."  Vano  (de  Ling,  LaL  vii. 
105,  ed.  MUller)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefera  the  latter,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  ^  qn^  obligatur  per 
libmm,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  dictum.**  As 
an  illustration  he  adds :  **  Liber  qui  suas  operas 
in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quadam  debebat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ah  acre  obaraatus.** 
The  difference  m  these  definitions  srises  soldy 
from  the  different  aspect  under  which  the  Nexum 
is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  m  the  fimn  of  a 
sale,  and  consequentiy,  viewed  as  to  its  fi>rmal 
part,  Nexam  comprehended  Mandpium.  The  Tea- 
tamenti  fiictio  was  also  induded  under  Nexum. 
Viewed  as  to  its  object  and  legal  efiect,  Nexum 
was  either  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  things 
or  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  seen* 
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ritj:  aocordiDgly  in  one  aenM  Nexum  iodnded 
Mancipium,  as  explained  in  Mancipium  ;  in  an* 
•ther  aenae,  Mancipium  and  Neznm  are  opposed 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Sale  and  MortgAfre  or 
Pledge  an  opposed.  The  fonnal  part  of  both 
tnuisactions  consisted  in  a  transfer  per  aes  et 
libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
definitions  of  the  jurists,  and  the  uses  of  these  two 
words. 

The  person  who  became  Nexus  by  the  effect  of 
a  Nexum  or  Nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also 
is  used)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Li v.  viL  19.) 
The  phrases  Nexi  datio,  Nexi  libetatio  respcctiyely 
Express  the  contracting  and  the  release  from  the 
obligation. 

The  Roman  law  at  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (peemma  eertaeredUa;  see  Lex  GalL  Cisalp. 
21,  22)  was  Tory  strict  A  cnrious  passage  of 
Oellius  (xx.  1)  gives  us  the  ancient  mode  of  le«al 
procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed  by  Uie 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the  debt, 
or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
nayment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
liable  to  the  Manus  Injectio  [Mandb  Injbctio], 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  oyer  to  the  creditor 
(addieiu§)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  (or  sixty  days 
in  chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed 
the  debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  If  no  pexaon  released  the 
prisoner  by  paving  the  debt,  the  creditor  might 
sell  him  as  a  slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there 
were  several  creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  al- 
lowed them  to  cut  the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  his  body  in  proportion  to  their  debt 
Oellius  says  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satis- 
fying his  debt  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtor,  who  was  addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel 
him  to  work  out  hit  debt ;  and  the  tnatment  was 
often  very  severe. 

In  this  passage  Oellius  does  not  speak  of  Nexi, 
but  only  of  Addicti ;  which  it  tometimet  alleged 
at  evidence  of  the  identity  of  nexut  and  addietut, 
but  it  provet  no  such  identity.  If  a  Nexus  is  what 
he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  could  not  apply ;  for  when  a  man  had  once 
become  Nexus  with  ratpeet  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexut  to  another  ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexut  to  teveral  at  once,  in  thit  cate  the  creditors 
mutt  abide  by  their  contract  in  taking  a  joint  te- 
cnrity.  Thit  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tablet  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  atsigned  over  by  a 
judicial  tentence  to  teverol  debtort,  and  it  provided 
for  the  tettleroent  of  their  conflicting  claimt.  The 
distinction  between  a  nexum  and  a  ret  judicata 
u  obviout  eooagh,  though  tome  writeri  have 
missed  it 

The  precise  condition  of  a  Nexus  has  however 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  it  not  eaty  to  reconcile  all  the  pattaget  in 
which  the  term  occurs  to  at  to  deduce  from  them 
a  contittent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimet  indeed 
Nexut  appears  to  be  uted  in  the  tame  tente  at 
Addietut,  which  cannot  caute  any  difficulty  if  we 
eontider  that  the  effect  of  being  Nexut  and  Ad- 
dietut wat  the  tame,  at  will  preiently  be  made 
probable. 

At  a  Nexum  wat  effected  per  aet  et  libram,  it 
wat  in  the  ton  of  a  aale^  and  of  Gonnt  there  wat 
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ao  object  of  tale ;  and  thit  object  of  tale  m^t  be  • 
thing  or  a  person.  We  need  notassnmc  tut  **  per 
aes  et  libnun  ae  obligaret**  and  for  a  man  to  make 
himaelf  Nexus  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Nexam 
aet,  it  it  more  contittent  to  consider  the  aes  as  the 
object  of  the  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  and  In  tke 
case  when  a  man  made  himself  Nexat  to  eontider 
the  man  at  the  object  It  does  not  foUov  then 
that  an  obligatio  per  aet  et  libram  alwayt  made  a 
man  Nexut ;  but  there  it  no  difficulty  in  as- 
tuming  that  a  man  only  became  Nexut  with  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatio  per  aet  et  libram,  to  that  a 
man  could  contract  an  obligatio  per  aet  et  libnun. 
and  at  the  tame  time  could  make  himtelf  Nexnt.  A 
free  man  could  not  properly  be  the  object  of  a  tale, 
but  it  reqnirat  only  a  tiight  acquaintance  with  Ro- 
man law  to  pereeive  that  thit  difficulty  could  he 
got  over  by  a  fiction.  At  in  the  cate  of  Manu- 
mittion  Per  Vindictam  there  wat  a  fiction  that  the 
tlave  wat  free  ;  to  there  might  here  be  a  fiction 
that  the  freeman  wat  a  tlave.  And  if  thit  it  not 
admitted  at  a  probable  tolution,  ii  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  it  at  much  difficult  in  nndecstanding 
the  co-emtio  of  a  female,  who  wat  tui  juxit,  which 
at  a  legal  fret  it  quite  certain,  at  the  formal  tale  of 
a  freenMn  with  hia  oonaent  The  notion  of  a  free- 
man giving  himaelf  into  the  power  of  aaether,  ao 
far  from  being  foreign  to  the  notiont  of  Roman 
law,  at  tome  writeia  have  attertfiii,  it  perfectly 
contittent  with  them,  at  we  tee  in  the  inttance  ai 
adrogation.  The  Nexum  then  being  in  the  fern 
of  a  tale,  the  Nexut  wat  in  a  aeirile  oouditioa 
aa  a  necessary  oonsequence  of  the  Nexum,  and  the 
opuiion  that  there  mutt  be  an  addictio  to  give 
effect  to  the  Nexum,  is  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  Nexum.  According  to  this  view,  a 
Nexus,  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  Nexum  wat 
made,  was  in  the  condition  ef  an  Addictna,  and 
both  were  treated  as  slaves.  But  it  hat  been 
ui]ged,  that  **one  cannot  discover  any  reason  for 
this  self-|dedging  (aeMMi),  since  ev^y  insolvent, 
even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must  become  hia 
creditor*s  slave  (adcUetm)^  and  how  can  we  under- 
stand that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was  such  an 
advantage  gained  by  the  Plebeians  (Liv.  viii  281i, 
if  the  addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained when  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain  ?  **  The  advantage 
consists  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  con- 
tract which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person 
without  the  foona  of  legal  proceediog,  and  a  con- 
tract which  at  once  givea  a  man  a  power  ovtf 
his  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexum, 
m  this  its  apecial  aenae,  while  die  Addictio  atill 
existed,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  supposed  case  of 
a  landlords  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  hit  rent  by 
distress  being  abolished,  while  his  other  reraediea 
under  the  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  remained* 
It  is  remariced  by  Ooettling  (Ge9ekutkt8  der 
Amn.  Stofdiicmfaanmg)  that  **  the  comparison  of 
the  Adrogatio  and  the  Adoptio  gives  the  dearest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savia;nv*s  view,  who  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  freeman  plcd^vig  himaelC  In 
the  case  of  the  Adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who  is  sui 
juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such  person 
could  effect  at  to  himtelf:  but  in  the  cate  of  adop- 
tion, a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  it  effected  by  the 
living  fiither  and  the  ton  together.  In  the  case  of 
coemtio  it  certainly  appears,  aa  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  aelf-mancipation  ;  ahe^  howevei^ 
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fi  not  lienelf  onetor,  but  lier  gnardian  is  anctor.** 
There  may  be  tome  weight  in  this  obsenration,  the 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this :  there  was  man- 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  man- 
cipatio  in  ^e  case  of  Adrogation,  where  the 
adopted  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another. 
The  tacit  condusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  if' 
in  one  case  there  was  no  mandpatio  and  yet  a 
person  was  brought  into  the  newer  of  another 
with  his  own  consenti  there  could  be  no  mandpa- 
tio when  a  person  consented  to  put  himself  into  a 
■errile  relation  to  another ;  ibr  it  is  here  assumed 
that  a  nexum  was  Toluntary.  But  this  is  not  a 
legitunate  condudon.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  man- 
dpatio in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was 
in  the  power  of  the  fitther,  was  a  suifident  form, 
considering  that  the  perwn  adopted  was  only  a 
filius  iamdias ;  and  that  Adrogation,  which  was 
of  a  person  who  was  sui  juris,  was  a  reiy  different 
matter,  and  required  other  foims  to  be  observed, 
because  the  perBon  adragated  was  not  a  iilius- 
iamilias.  [Adoption.]  A  nexum  efieeted  no 
change  of  fiimilia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  its  object  was  difierentfrom  that  Si  both 
of  these  ceremonies,  it  is  quite  consistent  Ibr  its 
form  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  form  of  the  one, 
aid  different  from  the  form  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Goettling  (n,  128)  explains 
this  matter  of  the  nexum  is  as  fbllows :  **  A  free 
dtisen  can  come  into  a  mandpii  causa  when  he 
cannot  pay  a  loan  (aet  cofi/^smm)  out  of  his  own 
meant.  What  in  such  ease  he  has  to  give  security 
for,  that  to  which  he  has  bound  himsdf,  is  called 
nexum  (namely  aes) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio^ 
nexi  liberatia  The  person  who  does  such  an  act 
is  called  neamm  (from  nexus  nexiks)  mmm,  momm 
peunty  but  alter  he  has  zeceiTed  the  loan  in  the 
above  solemn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu 
vinctuf :  as  soon  as  h»  has  fiuled  to  fulfil  his  obli- 
gation, and  in  consequence  of  such  fidlnre  has  been 
addicted  {addietu$\  and  given  in  mandpium  by 
the  magistrate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se 
nexum  dedit** — a  more  confused  account  c^  the 
thing,  or  one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  can- 
not be  imagined.  The  passage  of  Livy  (iL  27)  is 
not  easy  to  explain.     (Compare  Liv.  ii.  23b) 

The  Lex  Poetelia  (b.  c.  326)  alleviated  the  con- 
dition of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
its  provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free  or  made  them 
solnti  (  Liv.  viii.  28,  neaei  9oluU\  and  it  enacted  that 
for  the  future  there  should  be  no  nexum  (ocwftim^Ms 
M  ptgierum  ne  aeflterewfar),  and  that  no  debtor 
should  for  the  future  be  put  in  chains.  Addictio 
h')wever  still  continued  in  force  after  the  Lex 
Poetelia,  as  we  see  in  several  instances.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  U ;  Sail.  €%it  83 ;  Cic.  pro  Flaeeo^  20.) 
It  appears  from  the  Lex  Oalliae  Cisalpinae  (c  21, 
22),  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there  was 
only  a  Possessio  Bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of  pe- 
cnnia  certa  credita  there  was  perM>nal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  Lex  Julia  which  mtrodnced 
the  Bonorum  Cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  so- 
ciety, must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the 
AdJictia  [Bonorum  Cxssio.]  In  the  system 
of  Justinian,  Nexum  did  not  exist,  for  the  use  of 
aes  et  libra  in  legal  transactions  had  ceased. 

NeiUier  the  Addictus  nor  the  Nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to 
the  Nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the 
tffect  of  the  l^al  act  by  which  the  ingcnuus  was 
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made  a  nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  anothef 
1ml  act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  Nexi  liberatio 
which  was  done  per  aes  et  librsm.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Livy  (vi.  14X  that  a 
certain  person,  who  was  judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is 
not  described  as  nexus,  was  refeased  firom  his 
obligation  per  aes  et  libram.  In  the  time  of  Gaiua 
an  imaginary  fiorm  of  pa3rment  per  aes  et  libnun 
was  retained  in  cases  where  the  obligation  was 
contiacted  either  per  aes  et  libnun  or  was  due  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Gains,  iil  178—175.)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  this  eeremony  should 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who 
wished  to  be  restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the 
Addictio  was  by  implication  only  to  have  an  effect 
till  the  debt  was  paid.  It  might  be  contended  that 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  Nexum  also,  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Praetor  and  a  solemn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  was  in  form  a  tnmsfer  of  owner- 
shipb  The  addictus  was  protected  against  injuria 
from  his  master  (Gains.  L  141),  and  it  is  said  that 
he  retained  his  name  and  tribe  ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  undentand  how  he  retained  his  tribe, 
dnce  he  had  sustained  Tnfimiia.  Upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  the  addictus,  it  seems, 
returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr*s  opinion  that  the  Nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  eflfoct  until  the  debtor  was  uiaUe  to  pay 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
skve  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  has 
been  already  given.  If  it  required  an  addictio  to 
make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the  use  of  a  Nexum 
when  a  man  might  become  addictus,  even  when 
there  was  no  Nexum  ?  The  only  intelligible  so- 
lution of  all  these  difficulties  is  that  a  Nexum,  in 
which  there  was  a  mandpatio  personae,  had  an 
immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  Nexum 
and  an  Addictio  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy  (viii.  28), 
where  the  son  is  said  to  have  been  nexus  for 
his  £iither*s  debt  {eum  m  netum  <Udi$9ei\  it  may 
be  that  the  ftither  bound  his  son  only,  which  he 
could  certainly  do  just  in  the  same  way  as  he 
could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son  was  not  in  his 
fiither*s  power,  he  could  still  bind  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  fiither.  The  expression  in  Livy  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
posuble  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  frther. 
Unterhdsner  observes  (Lekrs  det  Rom,  HeekU  eoa 
den  Sdtttldverkalimtim^  L  p.  81.  noteg):  *^  The 
legal  condition  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  ob« 
scure  points  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  a  man  by  the  penonae  mancipatio  came 
into  this  conditi<m.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
Patria  Potestas  could  for  the  noxae  causa,  which 
was  long  maintained  in  practice,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  debts  of  him  who  had  the  Potestas, 
consequentiy  in  a  sense  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  paternal  power  of 
sale,  be  mandpated.  Further,  we  must  assume 
that  persons  who  were  sui  juris  could  also  manci- 
pate themselves  by  way  of  pawn,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  that  has  been  preserved.  This  is  made 
the  less  incredible,  since  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
women  who  were  sui  juris  could  make  a  coemtio, 
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■n^  eonieqiMntly  conid  maDcipate  thaioieWet  eiUier 
nuUrimonii  cmiM  or  fiduciae  caiua,  whereby  how- 
eTer  ther  did  not,  like  the  nexi,  come  into  a  con- 
dition nmilar  to  that  of  ilavei,  but  only  into  a 
state  of  dependence  similar  to  that  of  a  child. 
The  nexi  were,  ai  a  matter  of  oonne,  in  mancipio, 
and  ooneeqnently  alieni  jurii,  but  for  that  very 
reaaon  greatly  dkfemit  from  the  addicti.  How- 
ever,  they  conld.  like  them,  be  put  in  chains,  until 
the  power  of  pntnng  debtors  in  chains  was  al- 
togetner  abolished.** 

The  meaning  of  the  proTistoD  in  the  Twelre 
Tables,  cited  by  Oellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor 
in  pieces  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Taylor  in  his  essay  {CommenL  ad  L.  DecemmraUm 
de  InopB  DtbUore  m  partis  ditteeamdo)  attempts  to 
proTe  that  Gellins  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables  **  partis 
secanto :  si  plus  minusTC  secuerint  se  frande  esto,** 
mean  that  the  seTeral  creditors  are  intttled  to  have 
the  **  partis,**  that  is,  the  **  operae  **  of  the  addictus 
divided  or  .distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms : 
**  Communis  sit  servus  eonun,  qui  quidem  ad- 
fuerint ;  et  sine  fraude  esto,  si  oeteri  toties  proci* 
tati  suas  quoqne  partis  in  Debitore  non  vindica- 
Terint**    But  the  alignments  of  Taylor  an  by  no 
means    satisfiiotory.     The   oonjectore    that   the 
**  partis  **  are  the  shares  of  the  creditors  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  unsupported  by 
any  prooC    This  monstrous  enactment,  if  we  take 
it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  humanity,  bat 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  it  u  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law ; 
and  the  iact  of  an  actual  division  of  a  debtor*s  body 
not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof  against,  and  hardly 
furnishes  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.     The  Romans  had  no  prisons  for 
debtors.    The  creditor  was  the  debtor'b  jailer,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  Meat  time  he  was  often  a 
cruel  keeper.     When  there  were  several  creditors 
who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after  that 
time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling  their 
conflicting  claims  tluui  that  which  the  law  of  the 
Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might  adopt 
if  they  chose.    Such  a  law  could  never  be  carried 
into  eiliect  in  any  conntiy,  as  the  legislators  must 
have  well  known,  and  thus  while  its  terms  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  pmctice  it 
may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the  debtor. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Oellius  on  this  part  of  the 
law,  XX.  1.)    Bat  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  be- 
cause we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  refetied  to  by  Rein,  Da$ 
Bom,  Privatnektt  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  fA  seeing  the 
essay  of  Savigny,  U^terdatahromitdieSeikMldreolU^ 
Berlin,  1834.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject. 
The  note  of  Walter  {GtmskUAU  dss  iZom.  Recki$^ 
pk  642.  n.  6)  appears  to  contain  the  true  statement 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  efikt  of  a  Nexum 
and  a  Res  Judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
man  selling  or  pledging  himsel£  [G.  X^] 
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N(VBILES,  NOBrUTASw  In  tlM  mI^ 
periods  of  the  Roman  state  the  Patricians  wen  dia 
Nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs.  The  PMrioBM 
possessed  the  chief  political  power  and  the  diatine- 
tton  which  power  gives.  Livins,  who  wrote  m 
the  age  of  Angustos,  and  is  not  very  careful  in  tho 
use  of  terms,  often  des^nates  the  Patridana  hf 
the  term  Nobais  (vi  43) ;  and  yet  Nobilis,  in  IM 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  meaniiw; 

In  B.  a  366,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right  of 
being  eligible  to  the  consulship,  and  finally  they 
obtained  access  to  all  the  cnrole  mugisliniaea. 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  same  Ibotii^ 
as  to  political  capacity.  Those  plebeians  who  had 
obtained  a  eurule  magistiacT  were  thus  elewtad 
above  their  own  body,  and  the  personal  distinctiaa 
of  a  filither  would  confer  distinction  on  his  deaccnd- 
anta.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristociatical  iuBtitn* 
tions  to  perish  if  they  are  exdnsive ;  \mX  thej 
perpetuate  themselves  by  giviiw  a  plebeian  daaa 
the  power  of  entering  withm  their  nanow  limtta. 
Those  who  are  received  within  the  body  of  noUea 
an  pleased  at  being  separated  from  their  fcmer 
companions,  and  an  at  least  as  exclusive  in  thdr 
notions  as  the  original  merabsn  of  the  daas  whi^ 
they  have  joined. 

This  was  the  historjr  of  Nobilitas  at  Rona.  The 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  had  filled  corala 
magistracies  fiirmed  a  class  called  Nobilea  or  men 
**  known,**  who  wen  so  called  bj  way  of  distinction 
from  **  Ignobiles  **  or  people  wbo  wen  not  known. 
The  Nobiles  had  no  l^gal  privileges  aa  anch ;  but 
thej  were  bound  together  by  a  oommon  distinction 
derived  from  a  legal  title  and  by  a  common  interest ; 
and  their  oommon  interest  was  to  endeavour  to 
confine  the  election  to  all  the  high  magistnoes  ta 
the  memben  of  their  bodyt  to  the  Nobilitasi  Thua 
the  desoendants  of  those  Plebeians  who  had  wen 
their  way  to  distinction  combined  to  exdnde  ether 
Plebeians  from  the  distinction  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them. 

The  external  distinction  of  the  Nobiles  was  the 
Jus  Imaginum,  a  right  or  privily  which  waa  ap» 
panntly  established  on  usage  only,  and  not  on  any 
positive  enactments.  These  Imagines  wsre  figures 
with  painted  masks  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
the  person  whom  they  represented  (Plin.  H,  M 
XXXV.  2.  €arpr9$ii  eera  mtttat) ;  and  they  wen 
placed  in  the  Atrium  of  the  house,  appanntly  in 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  cases  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  temples  ((^imi  wdSio,  Polyb.  tL  63). 
The  Imagines  wen  aocompaaied  with  the  titali 
or  names  of  distinction  which  the  deceased  had 
acquired ;  and  die  tituli  wen  connected  in  some 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  the  &mily.  (Compan  the 
passages  quoted  in  Becker,  p.  22*^  note  53.)  These 
Imagines  wen  generally  enclosed  in  thear  cases, 
but  they  wen  opened  on  festival  days  and  other 
great  ceremonials,  and  cnwned  with  bay  (Ian- 
reatae) :  they  also  formed  part  of  a  solemn  funeral 
procession.  The  most  complete  account  of  these 
Imagines  is  in  the  passage  of  PolTbius,  udiich  has 
been  afaready  nferrcd  to ;  but  then  is  freqaent 
mention  of  them  in  the  Roman  writers. 

These  wen  the  external  marks  or  signs  of  n 
Nobilis  Familia  ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  in 
substance.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  Imaginea 
from  which  the  notion  of  a  Roman  Nobilitaa  must 
not  be  separated,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobilitas, 
as  akeady  obserred,  is  aj^lied  by  liviua  to  a 
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of  RoDiBn  history  before  tlie  ccnmiBliip  vnu 
opened  to  the  Plebeians  ;  and  it  it  possible  that 
the  Patridans  may  have  had  the  use  of  Imagines, 
which  those  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  when 
the  cnnile  magistracies  were  opened  to  them.  The 
Fatridans  canned  back  their  pedigrees  (stem- 
mata)  to  the  remotest  historical  period  and  eren 
beyond  it  (Tacit  Atm.  iv.  9.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Roman  Nobilitas,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  and  the  Jus  Imaginum,  originated  with 
the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  consulship 
M.  0,  Z66.  The  practice  of  having  Imagines,  as 
alieady  observed,  may  have  existed  and  probably 
did  exist  before  Uie  notion  of  the  Jos  Imaginum 
was  established.  Indeed,  as  the  object  o£  the 
Patricians,  who  were  all  of  equal  rank  so  for  as 
respected  their  class,  would  be  to  attach  to  them- 
selves snch  Plebeians  as  were  elected  to  Cumie 
magistracies,  it  seems  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  the  fomily  of  such  plebeians  should 
be  allowed  or  invited  to  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tinction which  should  separate  them  from  the  body 
to  which  they  pnvperly  belonged.  Usage  would 
soon  give  to  such  a  practice  the  notion  of  legality ; 
and  thus  the  Jus  Imaginum  would  be  establisheid, 
as  many  Roman  institutions  were,  by  some  general 
conviction  of  utility  or  upon  some  prevailing  notion, 
and  it  would  be  perpetuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeian  who  first  attained  a  Curule  offiee 
was  the  founder  of  his  fomily^  Nobilitas  (princeps 
nobilitatis  ;  anctor  generis).  Such  a  person  could 
have  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  could 
have  none  of  his  own,  for  such  imagines  of  a  man 
were  not  made  till  after  he  was  dead.  (Polyb.  vL 
53.)  Such  a  peiBon  then  was  not  nobilis  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis. 
He  was  called  by  the  Romans  a  **  novus  homo  ** 
or  a  new  man ;  and  his  status  or  condition  was 
called  Novitas.  (Sail.  «At^.  85  ;  the  speech  which 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  C  Marius.)  The  term 
novus  homo  was  never  applied  to  a  Patrician. 
The  first  novus  homo  of  Rome  was  the  first 
Plebeian  donsnl,  L.  Sextius ;  and  the  two  most 
distinguished  **  novi  homines  ^  werf  C.  Marius  and 
and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  both  natives  of  an  Italian 
municipium. 

The  Patridans  would  of  course  be  jealous  of 
the  new  nobility;  but  this  new  nobility  once 
formed  would  easily  unite  with  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Rome  to  keep  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
and  to  prevent  more  novi  homines  fiom  polluting 
this  exdusive  dass.  (SalL  Jug.  63.)  As  early  as 
the  seeond  Punic  war  this  new  dass,  compounded 
of  Patricians  or  original  aristocrats,  and  Nobiles 
or  newly-«ngrafted  aristocrats,  was  able  to  exdude 
novi  homines  from  the  consulship.  (Liv.  xxii.  34.) 
They  maintained  this  power  to  the  end  of  the 
republican  p^od,  and  the  consulship  continued 
almost  in  the  exdnnve  possession  of  the  Nobilitas. 
The  testimony  of  Cicero,  himself  a  novus  homo,  on 
this  point  is  full  and  distinct 

The  mode  in  which  the  Nobilitas  continued  to 
keep  possesnon  of  the  great  offices  in  the  state,  is 
neither  difficult  to  conjecture,  nor  to  establish  by 
evidence  ;  but  the  inquiry  does  not  belong  to  this 
|>laoe. 

As  to  the  persons  who  would  be  induded  in  the 
stemma  of  a  noble  fomily,  it  i4>pears  that  all  the 
4ucendants  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  first 
•Attained  a  cumle  office  would  be  comprehended, 
and  of  course  all  the  intermediate  ancestors  who 
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\  aA  attained  a  like  distinction.  The  kinsfolks  oo 
the  mother^s  side  were  also  included,  so  that  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  Asnati  and  Cognati 
Adoption  would  also  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  comprised  within  a  stemma ; 
and  if  Affines  were  occasionally  included,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  the  stemma  would  become  an 
enormous  pedigree. 

The  word  Optimates,  as  explained  by  Cicero 
(pro  SfaL  45)  is  opposed  to  Populares:  he  de- 
scribes the  Optimates  to  be  all  those  **  qui  nequo 
nocentes  sunt  nee  natura  improbi  nee  foriod  nee 
malis  domesticis  impediti.**  This  is  no  political 
definition :  it  is  nothing  more  than  such  a  name  as 
Conservative  or  any  other  like  name.  The  use  of 
it  in  Livius  (iii.  39)  shows  how  he  understood  it ; 
but  Livius  is  blameable  for  using  the  term  with 
reference  to  those  early  times.  Ydldus  (ii.  3) 
describes  the  Optimates,  as  the  Senatus,  the  better 
and  larger  part  of  the  equestris  ordo,  and  snch  part 
of  the  Plebs  as  were  unaffected  by  pemidons  coun- 
sels :  all  these  joined  in  the  attadc  on  Gracchus. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Opti* 
mates :  they  were  the  Nobilitas  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  Equites,  a  rich  middle  class,  and  also  all 
others  whose  support  the  Nobilitas  and  Equites 
could  command,  in  fiict  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  affect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nobilitas 
allied  with  themselves.  Optimates  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  Optimates  is  a  wider  term  than  Nobilitas, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprehend  the  Nobilitas 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  term  Populares  is  vague.  It  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  tmponents  of  Uie  Nobilitas,  whether 
the  motives  of  these  opponents  were  pure  and 
honest,  or  whether  the  motives  were  self-aggian- 
diaemem  through  popular  fovour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  it  was  truly 
said,  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  gave  to  the 
peoiJe  which  made  him  formidable,  as  what  he 
would  expect  to  get  fiwm  them  in  return.  A 
Popularis  might  be  of  the  class  of  the  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  was.  He  might  even  be  a  Patrician 
like  Caesar :  his  object  might  be  either  to  humble 
the  nobles,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people, 
or  to  promote  his  own  ;  or  he  might  have  all  tha 
objects,  as  Caesar  had. 

The  Nobilitas  is  discussed  by  Becker,  Hand' 
buck  dor  Romiackat  AUerthumer^  ii.  Iste  Abth. ;  and 
there  is  probably  little  to  add  to  what  he  has  said, 
find  little  to  correct  in  it  There  are  also  some  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Nobiles  in  Zachariae,  Sulla 
(i.  5).  He  observes  of  Sulla  that  though  his  fiunily 
was  Patrician,  he  could  hardly  be  conddoed  as 
belonging  to  the  Nobiles  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the 
term  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  man*s 
ancestors  had  filled  a  curule  magistracy,  and  it 
also  implied  the  possession  of  wealth.  But  this 
is  a  confused  view  of  the  nuitter.  SuUa^s  an- 
cestors had  filled  curule  magistrades  ;  and  though 
his  fiimily  was  poor,  it  was  still  Nobilis.  A 
Nobilis,  though  poor,  as  Sulhi  was,  was  still  No- 
bilis. Want  of  wealth  might  deprive  a  man  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jus  Imaginum.  If  there 
was  any  Patrician  whose  ancestors  had  never  filled 
a  curule  magistnM^,  he  would  not  be  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  when  the  Nobilitas  had  bosn 
formed  into  a  powerful  body,  which  was  long  be- 
fore the  reforms  of  tha  Giaodii,  tha  distinrtiftn  of 
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pRtriciMi  iras  of  aeccmdaiy  importance.  It  wonld 
■eem  unlikely  that  there  was  any  patrician  gene 
existing  in  the  year  b.  a  133,  or,  indeed,  long 
bef<Hre  that  time,  the  fiuniliee  of  which  had  not 
enjoyed  the  highest  hononn  of  the  state  many 
times.    The  exceptions,  if  any,  would  be  few. 

In  reading  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
it  is  useful  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  political 
terms  which  they  use.  The  Bviwrol  of  Plutarch 
(TSb,  Gtxuek,  13,  20),  and  the  wAe^iei,  are  the 
Nobilitas  and  their  partisans  ;  or  as  Cicero,  after 
he  was  made  consul,  would  call  them  the  Opti- 
mates.  In  such  passages  as  Dion  Caasins  (xxxTiiL 
2),  the  meaning  of  tvwarol  may  be  collected  from 
the  context  [G.  L.] 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  puts  of  dress  :  —  I.  The  knot  used  in 
tying  on  the  scarf  [Chlamys]  or  other  article  con- 
stituting  the  Amictc7S.  This  was  often  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  brooch  [Fibula],  a  ring,  or  some 
jewel  (Viig.  Am,  I  320,  ri.  301,  xi.  776  ;  Claud. 
de  R^,  Pros.  iL  40)  ;  but  frequently  in  the 
method  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diana  at  p.  276. 
II.  The  knot  of  hair  (ir^pvfifor,  jcpM^vAor),  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  hack  of  the  head  adopted  by 
both  sexes  in  fratening  their  long  hair,  which  was 
turned  upwaids  or  backwards  for  the  purpose 
(aine  rumu  addmeio  rwwcoiw  nocio,  Seneca,  Oed^ 
it ;  Viig.  Am.  ir.  138  ;  Hor.  Epod.  xL  28).  Ex- 
aroples  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  329, 
597.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  br  boys  of 
the  poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  gohlen 
Bulla.  [J.  Y.] 

NOMEN  (iyofia\  name.  1.  Gbbbk.  The 
Greeks,  as  is  well  known,  bore  only  one  name  (Paus. 
Tii.  7.  §  4),  and  it  was  one  of  the  especial  rights  of 
a  fiither  to  choose  the  names  for  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.  (Demottfa.  e.  BoeaL  i. 
p.  1002,  1008,  0.  Maeart  p.  1075,  Ac.)  It  was 
customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  graadfiither  on  his  fiither*s  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  thk  custom, 
and  Sositheus  (op.  D«motik.  c  MaoaH.  Le,)  says. 
**•  I  gare  to  my  eldest  son,  as  is  just  {9t9wp  jroi 
ZiKai6v  icrt\  the  name  of  my  fother.**  (Compare 
Eustath.  adA.y.  548.)  What  custom  was  genemlly 
followed  in  regard  to  the  other  children  may  be 
mfened  from  the  same  passage,  for  Sodtheus  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  called  his  second  son  aft»  the . 
name  of  his  wife'k  fother,  the  third  after  a  relation 
of  his  wife,  and  the  fourth  son  after  his  own 
grandfiither  on  his  mother*s  side.  Mothen  seem 
also  sometimes  to  haye  assumed  the  right  of  giving 
the  names  to  their  children  (Eurip.  Pkom,  58), 
and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described  by 
Aristophanes  {Nvb.  60,  dec.)*  sometimes  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  his  fother,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
similar  to  that  of  His  fother.  Nausinicus  thus 
called  his  son  Nauriphilus,  and  Callicrates  called 
his  son  Callistratus.  (Bdckh,  ad  Pind.  Pytk,  iv. 
p^  265.)  A  similar  method  was  sometimes  aidopted 
in  the  names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton  are  called 
Diodotns  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patron3rmicon,  formed  from 
the  name  of  the  fother,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of 
Phocoa. 

The  day  <»  which  children  received  their  names 
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was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.  (Afistopfc.  Am 
922,  Ac)  According  to  some  accounts  a  chOd  re* 
ceived  its  name  as  mAj  as  the  seventh  or  even 
fifth  day  after  ito  birtL  [Amphideoiila.]  The 
tenth  day,  called  ^miny,  however,  was  a  festive 
day,  and  friends  and  relations  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions 3«w(n|r  ^^ijr  and  3cia(infr  i^riqtt.  If 
m  a  court  of  justice  proofr  could  be  adduced  that 
a  fother  had  held  the  3fja£n]i,  it  was  sniBcienfc 
evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as  hia 
own.  (Demosth.  e,  BoeaL  i.  pu  1001,  c  BoeaL  ii. 
pi  1017 ;  Isaeus,  <fo  Pyrrk,  kemL  pu  60.) 

The  fiict  that  every  Gnek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumenble 
variety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  showa 
more  taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising 
them  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  however  great 
the  number  of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  con- 
fosion  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  in  leadiqg  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certam 
whether  the  same  name  in  diffierent  passages  or 
writers  belongs  to  one  or  to  several  penona.  The 
Greeks  themselves  wove  aware  of  this,  and  where 
aceuiaey  was  of  importance  ther  used  varioua 
means  to  prevent  mistakes.  Sometunes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  fother  in  the  cenitive  casc^  aa 
'AAicif iiCSiff  6  KXffirfov,  tiKum&a^  6  Ilawayiev: 
sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the  plaea  or 
eonntiy  in  whkh  a  person  was  bom,  in  the  foim  of 
an  adjective,  as  ^cwnMhis  6  'AAfMuef,  *Bpi9orm 
'AAiiMpMWO'e^i,  Xapfuunihif  IIcuai'M^,  Aucaia^ 
Xot  6  Me^o^^MOf,  &C. ;  sometimes  they  added  aa 
epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  either  the  oecap»- 
tion  or  profession  which  a  nenon  folk>wed,  or  in- 
dicating the  school  to  which  he  beloi^ed.  Instance* 
are  of  such  firequent  oocunenoe  that  it  is  saperflnoua 
to  quote  any.  The  custom  of  addiqg  the  fother^ 
name  was  called  wwrp6$§w  m>ofid(9ff^u,  (Pana.  vii, 
7.  §  4 ;  Xenoph.  Oeooaom.  7.  |  8.) 

In  common  lifo  the  Greeks  had  vet  another 
means  of  avoiding  ambigui^,  and  uiia  was  the 
frequent  use  of  nidcnames,  expressive  of  mental  or 
bodily  peculiarities  and  defoeta.  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  from  his  childhood  called  BiiraXos; 
(Aeschin.  e.  TimareLm,  139,  142;  Demosth.  dt 
CbftM.  p.  288.)  Aristophanes  (^et.  1291,  Ac.) 
mentions  several  nameo  of  birda  which  were  used 
as  nicknames  ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in 
Athenaeus  (vi  p.  242). 

(Compare  Becker,  OkmUos,  veL  i.  pw  23,  Au.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by  only 
one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  othen^ 
while  there  are  many  also  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  un- 
certain as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  bocne 
by  the  eariiest  Rraoans  ;  and  while  Vane  (<ap» 
VuL  AfojE^  EpUoiM  de  Nommmm  Ratiom)^  Ap- 
pian  {Row^  fliti.  Prae/i  1 3),  and  othen,  stated 
that  the  eariiest  Romans  used  only  to  have  one 
name,  their  opponents  adduced  a  great  maay  in- 
stances in  which  persons  had  two.  This  question 
will  perhape  be  placed  in  a  more  proper  light,  and 
become  mors  satisfoctorily  settleo,  if  we  consider 
separately  the  three  distinct  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or^;in,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Vorro  and  hie  o^ 
ponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  aa  their  a^ 
sertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  thrse 
tribes. 
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The  Sftbitaes,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
tlie  end  of  their  existence,  hod  two  names  (VaL 
Max.  tie  Nommum  RaHone),  one  indicating  the 
individual  as  snch  (praenomen%  e.g,  j^lbns,  Volesus, 
Pompos  (Val.  Max.  /.c).  Talus  (Fest  s.v.),  Caius, 
Titos,  Quintus,  Appins,  &c.,  and  the  second  the 
gens  to  which  the  individnal  belonged,  which  ter- 
minated like  the  Roman  nomina  gentilicia  in  iua  or 
eittSj  e,  g»  Tatius,  Pompilins,  Claudius,  &c  It  is 
moreover  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Sabincs  that  a 
penon  sometimes,  instead  of  a  praenomen  and  a 
nomen  gentilicium,  had  two  nomina  gentilicia,  one 
indicating  the  gens  of  his  father  and  the  other  that 
of  his  mother.  The  latter  sometimes  preceded  and 
sometimes  followed  the  former.  This  custom  is 
clear  from  Livy  (xxxix.  13,  17),  who  menticms  a 
Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla  Minia,  who 
was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Cer- 
rinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  these 
parents  was  called  Minins  Cemnius.  Another 
mstance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attins 
Navitts,  where,  according  to  Dionjsius  (iii.  p.  70), 
Attius  is  the  IW/m  tnryy€yeriK6v.  Dionysius, 
however,  must  be  mistaken  in  making  Navius  an 
6pofxa  wpwniyopuchy^  if  he  meant  this  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Roman  praenomen,  which  the  name 
Navius  never  was.  In  all  probability  therefore 
both  Attius  and  Navius  are  nomina  gentilicia.  A 
third  instance  seems  to  be  Minatius  Maoius  (Veil. 
Pat  ii.  16),  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  common  among  the  Sa- 
bines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names  of 
a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the  ter- 
mination »t»,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius 
(Appian.  B.  C.  1 40),  Statius  Gellius  (Liv.  ix.  44),- 
Oiilius  Calavitts.  A  more  complete  list  of  such 
Sabine  names  is  given  by  Gottling  (Get^  d.  Rom, 
StaaUn.  p.  6.  note  3),  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore 
the  two  nomina  gentilicia  of  his  fother  and  mother 
only  as  long  as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his 
marriage  he  only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  father,  and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took 
that  of  his  wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Sabines  at  all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real 
praenomen,  or  a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a 
praenomen,  and  the  second  a  real  nomen  gentili- 
cium, derived  from  the  gens  of  the  father.  The 
Sabine  women  bore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Paculla  Minia,  likewise  two  names,  e.  g,  Vestia 
Oppia,  Faucula  Cluvia  (Liv.  xxvL  33),  but  whether 
in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia  they  are  nomina 
gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as  05ttling  thinks, 
IS  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  woman^s  father, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  her  husband,  cannot  be 
decided.  Many  Sabines  also  appear  to  have  had  a 
cognomen,  besides  their  praenomen  and  nomen 
gentilicium  ;  but  wherever  this  occurs,  the  prae- 
nomen is  generally  omitted,  «.  g,  Herennius  Bassus 
(Liv.  xxiil  43),  CaJavius  Perolhi  (Liv.  xxxiiL  8), 
Vettins  CJato  (Appian.  B,  C,  l  40),  Instehis  Cato, 
Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilos  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  16). 
Snch  a  cognomen  must,  as  among  the  Romans, 
have  distinguished  the  several  fomiliae  contained 
in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro  (op.  Vol  Max,  L  &),  Romulus,  Remus, 
Faustulus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius, 
(^petns,  Capys,  Procas,  Numitor;  Amulios,  and 
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others.  When,  therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say 
that  the  earliest  Ronums  had  only  one  name,  they 
were  probably  thinking  of  the  Latms.  There  oc* 
cur,  indeed,  even  at  an  cariy  period,  Latins  with 
two  names,  such  as  Geminus  Metius,  Metiiis 
Suffetius,  Vitnivius  Vaccus,  Tumus  Herdonius, 
&C.  ;  but  these  names  seem  to  be  either  two 
nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentilicium  and 
the  other  a  cognomen,  and  Uie  Latins  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  genuine  praenomina  such  as 
occur  among  the  Sabmes  and  afterwards  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
appaienUy  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  such  names 
terminating  in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a 
praenomen.  MUller  {Etrudt,  L  p.  413,  &&),  and 
G5ttling  {l.e.  p.  31),  who  follows  him,  are  of 
opmion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  genti- 
licium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr  {ffui,  of 
Rome^  L  p.  381,  note  922,  and  p.  500,  note  1 107), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabine  and  Roman  iusj  and  that  accordingly  such 
names  as  Poraenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perpema, 
Vibenna,  Eigenna,  Mtttama,  &c.  are  real  nomina 
gentilicia. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  is  clear  that  when  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins. 
(Val.  Max.  L  e.)  OriguiaUy  every  Roman  citizen 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  {nomen 
or  nomen  gentilicium)  fit>m  his  gens.  This  nomen 
gentilicium  generally  terminated  in  mm,  or  with  a 
preceding  s,  in  eina^  which  in  later  times  was  often 
changed  into  oeiut,  as  Annius,  Anneius,  and  An- 
naeus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus.  Nomina  gen- 
tilicia terminating  in  iliut  or  dius,  sometimes 
change  their  termination  into  the  diminutive  Ulna 
and  e/Ztts,  as  Opillus,  Hostillos,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ofclius.  (Uont  Sat,  iL  2. 3,  et  passim.)  Besides 
this  nomen  gentilicium  every  Roman  had  a  name, 
called  praenomen,  which  preceded  the  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, e.^.  CSaius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Cneius,  Sex- 
tus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was  given  to 
boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pubertas,  that 
is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  (Gellius,  x.  28),  when 
they  received  the  toga  virUis.  (Fest  i.  v,  Pubes  ; 
Scaevola  etp,  VaL  Max,  I,  c)  At  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the 
ninth  day  after  uieir  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a 
lustratio  of  the  child,  whence  the  day  was  called 
eti«t^Mfr»eM,<fiB*iiomtmin»,orfiofiitii(i^.  (Macrob. 
SaL  i.  16 ;  TertulL  de  Idolol.  6.)  The  praenomen 
given  to  a  boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  fiither, 
but  sometimes  that  of  the  grandfather  or  great* 
grandfather.  Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in* 
stances  like  M.  Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus 
Tullius,  Marci  filius,  or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C  N., 
C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius  Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos, 
CSaii  pronepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  &ther  or  grand- 
fother,  &c  There  existed,  according  to  Varro, 
aboot  thirty  praenomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia 
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were  rery  nwneroiiB.  These  two  nsmes,  a  pne- 
nomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicinm  or  simply  nomen, 
were  indispeniable  to  a  Roman,  and  they  were  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  to  designate  him  ;  hence 
the  numerous  instances  of  Romans  being  designated 
only  by  these  two  names,  even  in  cases  where  a 
third  or  fourth  name  was  possessed  by  the  person. 
Plebeians,  however,  in  many  cases  only  possessed 
two  names,  as  C.  Marins,  Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  &c.  The  praenomcn  characterised  a  Roman 
citizen  as  an  individual,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were, 
his  caput  [Caput]  at  the  time  when  he  received 
it  As  women  had  not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  fonn  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
cium,  as  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  TuUia,  Terentia, 
Porcia,  &c.  In  later  times,  however,  we  jfind  that 
women  also  sometime  had  a  praenomen,  which 
they  received  when  they  married,  and  which  was 
the  feminine  form  of  the  praenomen  of  their  hus< 
bands  ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Publia.  (Scaevol.  op. 
VaL  Max,  L  c)  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L. 
Tarquinius,  if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  JL  c.  ;  see  Cic.  pro 
Murm,  12.)  When  Macrobius  (/^  c.)  states  that 
girls  received  their  name  (he  evidently  means  the 
praenomen)  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he 
alludes,  as  in  the  case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  an  innovation  of  later  times,  and 
among  the  female  praenomina  given  at  such  an 
early  age  we  may  redcon  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
Quiuta,  Postuma,  &c  (Varro,  de  Ling,  Lot.  ix. 
60 ;  Suet.  Oiefl.  50  ;  Capitol.  Mar.  «t  Balb,  5.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest- 
hood (capeio\  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas, 
received,  like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  s.p. 
Caia  7*arratia,  or  Caia  Suffetia.  (Plin.  H»  N. 
xxxW.  11.) 

Every  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fiimilia,  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  mconber  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such 
cognomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a 
variety  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from 
some  remarkable  event  in  tne  life  of  the  person 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia. 
Such  cognomina  are,  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus, 
Maximus,  Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
Labeo,  Caecus,  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus, 
&C.  These  names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary, 
and  descended  to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ; 
in  some  cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given  for  special  rea* 
sons.  Many  Romans  had  a  second  cognomen 
(eoffnonten  secundum  or  {u/nomen\  which  was  given 
to  them  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  e.ff.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Hispallus,  Cretensis, 
Macedonicus,  Nnmantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina 
were  sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another, 
sometimes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the 
chief-general,  sometimes  by  the  people  in  toe  co- 
mitia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  himself  as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus.  Sometimes  also  a  person  adopted  a 
second  cognomen  which  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  his  mother,  as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or 
Saloninus,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius 
and  of  Salonia.  (Qellius,  ziii  iSi ;  Plut  Oat.  Mqj, 
24.) 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  followed 
one  another  was  this :  —  1.  praenomen ;  2.  mmen 
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I  gentilicinm  ;  3.  cc^omen  primura  ;  4*  cognomen 
secundum  or  affnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  ablative  ease,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia  (Cic  e.  Verr.  i.  8),  C  Clandios  Palatina 
(Cic.  c  Verr.  il  43),  Ser.  Snlpidus  Lemonia  (Cic 
PhUip.  ix.  7).  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a 
nomen  gentilicinm  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of 
fiilsum.  (Diff.  4a  tit  11.  s.  13.) 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  pt^rsons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen,  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  fiimily.  (Juvenal,  v.  127.)  In 
the  intercourse  of  common  life,  however,  and  espe- 
cially among  friends  and  relatives,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  address  one  another  only  by  the  prae- 
nomen or  cognomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  persona 
were  addressed  by  their  nomen  gentilicinm.  The 
most  common  mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  per- 
son in  cases  where  1^^  aocuncy  was  not  the  ob- 
ject, was  that  of  mentioning  the  praenonen  and 
cognomen,  with  the  omission  <^  the  nomen  gentili- 
cinm, which  was  easily  understood.  Thus  Caiua 
Julius  Caesar  would  during  the  better  ages  of  the 
republic  and  in  familiar  address  be  called  Caiua, 
otnerwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius  Julius,  but 
never  Julius  Oiesar,  which  was  only  done  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, as  in  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  &c  A  very  common  mode  of 
stating  the  name  of  a  p^son  during  these  latter 
times,  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cogno- 
men, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  sufficiently 
known  or  notorious,  as  we  sp^k  of  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Sulla,  &c.  In  tiie  time  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  invert 
the  ancient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to 
say,  e,g.  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautiua, 
instead  of  Clandius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  97,  112.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  Instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It 
was  sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  snch  as  Ru&  and  PusilU 
(Horat  Sat.  iL  3. 216)  ;  sometimes  from  the  nomen 
gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as  Junia  Claadiila, 
Ennia  Naevia  (Suet  Oi/^.  12),  Livia  Ocellina 
(Suet  Oolb.  3),  and  sometimes  firom  the  cognomen 
of  their  husbands,  as  Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and  the 
early  period  of  the  empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitaa  fre- 
quently adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  tbe 
penon  through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained 
the  distinction,  or  of  the  emperor  nimselfl  Aft» 
the  time  of  Caiacalla  (a.d.  212),  when  all  thefr«e 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  when  the  gentUician  relations  which 
had  already  gradually  fiallen  into  oblivion  wero 
totally  foigotten,  any  person  might  adopt  what 
name  he  pleased,  either  anciant  or  newly  invented, 
and  even  change  his  name,  if  h«  did  not  lilw 
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H  (Co9l  9.  tit  26)  ;  and  heneafotth  the  ancient 
lionuin  names  disappear  from  the  history  of  the 
«mpire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  penon  by  adoption  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  td  his  fenner  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation atms.  Thus  CLOctaTins,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  great^nnde  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C. 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cocnelius  Scipio, 
was  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipb  Aemilianus.  [  Adop- 
Tio  (Roman).]  There  were,  howcTer,  two 
gentes,  yiz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gois  Flar 
minia,  whidi,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  bebg 
adopted  into  another  gens,  took  the  temunation 
imu  instead  of  aims,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus, 
instead  of  Antonianns  and  Fhiminiantts.  Some- 
times also  the  cognomen  oi  the  former  family  was 
retained  and  added  without  any  alteration  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Senrilias  Caepio  Brutus.  (Eckhel,  Doetr,  Nunu 
ToL  V.  p.  59.)  This  was  done  only  in  case  the 
cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
times underwent  a  change  in  the  termination.  Thus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Lentnlus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcelli- 
nus.  (Eckhel,  Doetr.  Num.  vol.  r.  p.  59  and  p.  187.) 
If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the  adoptive 
father  might  choose  any  ]ffaenomina  at  his  discre- 
tion in  order  to  distinguish  hb  adt^tive  sons  from 
each  other.  Thus  when  Augustus  adopted  the  two 
SODS  of  Agiippa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the  praenomen 
Cuius,  and  to  the  other  the  praenomen  Lucius. 
(Yell.  PaL  ii  96.)  During  the  early  period  of  the 
empire  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  person,  when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added 
his  own  nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration 
to  that  of  his  adoptive  &ther,  as  in  the  cases  of  C. 
Plinius  Oiedlius  Secundus,  and  L.  Aelius  Aure- 
lius  Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  EaeerpL  lib.  IxxiL  c 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
cuiied  in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of 
the  empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he 
received  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the 
name  which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became 
thus  in  some  measure  the  gentilis  of  his  former 
master,  in  as  fiu  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  genti- 
licium, but  he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which 
a  freebom  gentilis  had.  (Cic  Top.  6.)  Instances 
cf  such  freedom  are,  Titus  Ampius  Menander,  a 
freedman  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziil 
70) ;  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic.  pro  Rose,  Am.  2^  &c.),  M., 
Tullins  Laurea,  and  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  freedmen  of 
M .  Tullius  Cicero.  If  the  state  emancipated  a 
servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the  franchise  at  the 
same  time,  any  praenomen  and  nomen  were  given 
to  him,  or  he  took  these  names  from  the  magistrate 
who  performed  the  act  of  emancipation  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  then  received  a  ci^omen  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Romanus  or  Roma- 
nensis.  (Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  viii.  83  ;  Liv.  iv. 
«L)  [L.S.] 

NOMEN.      [Fenus,  p.  527,  a  ;     Oblioa- 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.    [Ambitus,  p.  77,  a.] 

NOMISMATOS  DIAPHORAS  GRAPHS 
(rofuffftaros  ita^topas  ypa/ph)  is  the  name  of  the 
public  action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought 
against  any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light 
in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  The  hiwful  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a  person  in  case  he  was  convicted  was 
death.  (Demosth.  e.  LepL  p.  508,  o.  TimoeraL 
p.  765,  &C.)  What  action  might  be  brought 
against  those  who  coined  money  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  how  such  persons  were  * 
punished,  is  not  known.  (See  Pctitus,  Legp.  AiL 
p.  510.)  [L.S.3 

NOMOPH  YliACES  (yoitwpi\wc€i\  were  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  ofHcial  persons  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  a  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly  admi- 
nistered and  obeyed.  Mcmtion  is  made  of  such 
officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  (m  legislation  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  such  a  body  of  men  wos 
essoitial  to  the  well-being  of  a  social  community. 
(Schomann,  Ant.  Jur,  Pwb.  Or,  p.  130  ;  Pkt 
Leg.  vi  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Oeeon.  iz.  14.)  No  such 
body  existed  at  Athens,  for  they  must  have  had  a 
power  too  great  for  the  existence  of  a  democracy; 
The  Senate  of  500,  or  the  Areopagitic  council, 
performed  in  some  measure  the  office  of  law- 
guardians  (Arist.  Pol,  vi  5,  s»6  fin, ;  Andoc  Da 
Myst,  11)  ;  but  the  only  persons  designated  by 
this  name  appear  to  have  been  inferior  function- 
aries (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business  it  was  to 
prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  modem  writers ;  some  think  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  dwfto^iru.  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  fiivour  of  this  q>inion  it 
has  heem  observed,  that  the  office  of  vofio^vKcucts 
is  only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinaichus,  who  was  the  fnend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Demetrius.  (See  Schneider^s  note  to  Arist. 
PoL  vi.  5.  §  10  ;  Wachsm.  voL  i.  pt.  I  p.  209  ; 
Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pp.  68—73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOS  (v6fAos),  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinipns  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Euripides  {Baoch,  893)  expresses  it,  rh 
ip  Xp6v^  fuuep^  v6fi^toit  iutX  p6*rti  r%  W€pvK6t, 
In  the  heroic  ages,  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history  begins,  we  find  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
poems  traces  of  a  genersl  belief  among  the  Greeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  controlled  by  kiw. 
As  even  the  supreme  God  was  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  a  higher  power.  Fate  or  *Aparyitfi,  so  the 
AioTpf^f  iSfluriAcus  was  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  91x11,  v6fios,  ^ifyofuii, 
(Hom.  Od.  xviL  487  ;  Pmd.  Pyth.  2.  157 ;  Herod, 
iii.  38  ;  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies^  274.)  Government, 
though  monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  neverthe- 
less limited,  iirX  &iifTo7s  yipcuri  (Tnuc.  i.  1 3).  The 
monarchs  were  trfh^opti  ^  fUHovrts,  bound  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  listen 
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to  the  advice  of  their  countellon,  or  the  chief  men 
of  the  state  (y^poyr^s^  Ayaiertt^  &c.),  and  also  to 
adminiater  justice,  HUas^  ddfiurras^  thiucias,  {II. 
iL  660,  ZTL  542,  Od.  zix.  3,  iv.  689.) 

These  notions  of  lav  and  justice  were  neoes- 
larily  TBgue.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod 
(Op.  ei  Dies,  39.  258) ;  and  Wachsmuth  (ffelL  AIL 
voL  L  pt  i.  c.  18)  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  contains 
indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  conoessioni 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  pe<^le  before  the 

Xof  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
nges  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constUuHonal  law  appean  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  goT«m- 
ment  reapontildet  r^v  fiaffiK^ieof  lurim^w  cis 
^X^y  &iFtO$vyoy,  (Paua.  It.  5.  §  10.) 

The  transition  firom  customary  or  traditionaiy 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
{(Tvif^iioifTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  nermanent 
laws  to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The 
notion  soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  fi>rmed  for 
the  good  of  all  classes.  The  expression  rh  icotw6v, 
formerly  applied  to  national  leagues  and  confede- 
racies (Herod.  T.  109),  came*  to  denote  a  united 
body  of  citizens  ;  and  equal  laws  were  claimed  for 
all.  From  this  body  indeed  were  excluded  all 
such  persons  as  came  under  the  definition  of  ir€pl- 
oiiroi,  provincials  (Herod.  tL  58,  ix.  11),  or  serfi^ 
like  the  Helots  ;  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It 
was  only  the  townsman  (voAlnys)  and  the  free- 
man who  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
The  emigrant  {iLrifirirof  fjLeraveurr^s)  though,  if  he 
became  a  resident  (jih-oucos),  he  was  upon  certain 
conditions  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
was  never  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
native. 

fiefore  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered  their 
moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such  was  the 
^pa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Tarentum. 
The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  <rK6\ta  at 
Athens.  (Aelian,  ii.  39  ;  Ariat  ProU,  zix.  28  ; 
Athenaens,  xiv.  p.  619 ;  Wachsm.  IfeU,  Alt  toI.  i. 
pt  i.  pp.  20 1 ,  208.)  The  influence  exercised  by  these 
men  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired ;  a  power  which  was 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  ancient  law -makers.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  from 
Jupiter  (Pausan.  iii.  2.  §  4)  ;  Lycui^gus  was  the 
confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  ;  Zaleucus  of  Pallas. 
(  Wachsm.  voL  L  pt  L  p.  204.)  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  use  of  ytf/tos,  in  the  sense  of  &iw,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in 
Terse,  as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune. 
But  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  conaider  that 
principles  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to 
music  and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  relations  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
ings may  well  be  derived  from  viiMiv  {dutribmsre 
eumtH  atique). 

As  civilisation  advanced,  hiwa  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dia- 
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tinet  ordinances,  and  afterwards  publicly  ezihiUted, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.  (Lye  e. 
Leoe, p.l65, ed.Steph. ;  Arist  PcL t.9.  §2 ;  Plato, 
Leff»  v.  p.  738.)  The  first  written  laws  we  hear  of 
are  those  of  Zaleiicua.  ( Wacham.  vol  i.  pt  L  p.  208. ) 
The  first  at  Athena  were  thoae  of  Draco,  called 
d««rAiol,  and  by  that  name  diatinguiahed  hem  the 
yofUM  of  Solon.  ( Andoc.  de  Myst  p.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.) 
From  the  origin  of  thia  word  one  would  auppoae 
that  it  aignified  ordained  or  atatnte  law,  Tctfclr 
¥6iuit  X  but  it  ia  frequently  naed  like  hifus,  in  the 
aense  of  natuial  right  or  aocial  uaage.  (Horn.  i7. 
iz.  1 34,  XL  778,  (ML  zzixL  296.)  The  aU  inferior 
archona  were  odled  ^eafaoBh-su,  becanae  a  great 
variety  of  canaea  fell  under  their  oognizanoe,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  writtoi  code,  thoae  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properly  aaid  to 
make  thenu  (Thirl wall,  Gr.  UiaL  toL  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lawa  of  Lyenigua  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  ahonld  nerer  be  inacribed  on  any 
other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  f  lia  countrymea. 
(Thiriwall,  vol  I  p.  836.)  Those  of  Solon  were 
inacribed  on  wooden  tableta,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
blocka  turning  on  an  azia,  called  H^rcr  and  iriSpffeu; 
(Harpocratbn  and  Suidaa,  a. «. ;  Plut  SoiUm.  25.) 
They  were  first  hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afler- 
warda  brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  (Harpocr. 
a.  9,  *0  Kirts9ev  i^fior:  Pauaan.  L  18.  §  3.)  Ar- 
chives were  eatabliahed  for  the  cuatody  of  Athenian 
lawa  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  soda  {iv 
T^  fitirpd^)  with  a  public  aervant  (Si^m^tios)  to 
take  care  of  them.  (Demoeth.  de  FaU,  Leg.  381, 
&  Arietog.  799.)  Others  were  hung  up  in  variona 
public  places,  so  that  any  citizen  might  have  aooesa 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  eztracta.  For  jnatanot*, 
lawa  which  concerned  the  juriadiction  of  the  archon 
were  hung  up  in  hia  office ;  those  which  ooncenied 
the  aenate  (/3ovA<vri«rol  v6iuh)  in  their  cooncil- 
room,  and  so  on.  (Demoeth.  &  Arieloe.  627,  643, 
0.  TYiAoa  706 ;  Wacham.  voLi.  pt.i.  p.  266  ;  Meier 
and  Schiim.  AU,  Proe,  pp.  170,  660.)  After  the 
ezpulaion  of  the  thirty  tyianta,  in  the  arehonahip 
of  Eudidea,  a  decree  waa  paaaed  by  the  aaacmbly  to 
leatore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propoae  any  alterationa  or  ad- 
ditiona  that  might  aeem  neceaaary.  The  new  and 
old  lawa  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  nae  in 
Solon^  time ;  and  the  whole  code  thua  reviaed  waa 
transcribed  on  the  walla  of  the  portico  (cJs  r^y 
irroiaf  hyiypec^w).  At  the  same  it  waa  enacted 
that  no  magiatrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an 
unwritten  law  (itypdu^  ft^  v^/Ay  rks  ^x^'  M^ 
XPV(f^ai  firfik  wtfi  tyiis,  Andoc  de  AfysL  11 — 13, 
ed.  Steph.) 

According  to  theae  atatutea  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  aubaeqnently  enacted  at  varioua  timea, 
the  magistratea  and  the  judgea  at  Athena  were 
bound  to  adminiater  the  law,  ezecutive  and  judi- 
cial. The  Heliaatic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judgea  or  jurors  (aa  to  their  leffialative  aee 
NoMOTHBTBs),  were  awom  wcpl  fUy  div  y6fUH 
c2<rl,  Korit  robs  yofwbs  i^^CMr^cu,  wcpl  6^  &v  /l^ 
cjo-l,  yp^fxp  T^  8ucaiordT|}.  (Meier  and  ScbSm. 
AU,  Proe,  p.  128.)  In  all  cauaea,  whether  dril  or 
criminal,  the  partiea  procured  copiea  or  eztiacta  of 
auch  lawa  aa  were  material  to  the  queationa  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  ir/^fui^v  8iieair« 
rppiov  at  the  aydxpuris,  by  whom  they  were  con« 
aigned  to  the  ^x*''''*  >nd  produced  at  the  trial,  to 
be  read  to  the  SmcootoI  by  the  ypuftftareis.    If 
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my  man  pTodnoed  before  the  judges  a  fictitiona 
lav  {obic  6yTa  v6funf),  he  was  punbhable  with 
death.  (Demot(th.e.AruLS07.) 

Am  the  ZiKwrrai  (choaen  at  explained  under 
DicASTsa)  performed  the  fimctioni  both  of  judge 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  the 
discretion  which  m  praeHcs  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  hiw.  This  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic 
omton,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle  (RheL  i.  15),  who,  in  treating  of  judicial 
matten,  always  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  courts.  He  reckons  the  y6fUH  among 
the  Srtxyoi  «-((rrc<t,  and  advises  the  orator,  when 
the  law  of  the  country  is  asainet  him  (Mv 
ipdmtos  ^  6  ytypofifxdvos  r^  wpdyfiari)  to  appeal 
to  the  nmversal  law  of  justice  or  equity  (rip  Koanf 
wSfup  ira2  rots  iwi^iKiaw^  &s  iiKcuoripois).  For 
(says  he)  if  the  written  law  is  contrary  to  justice, 
it  is  not  a  law,  ob  yiip  woiu  rh  ifjoy  rod  v6fU)v, 
From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  notions  enter- 
tuned  by  the  Athenians  of  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ovised  by  a  judge  were  somewhat  different  from 
our  own.  There  existed  at  Athens  no  class  of 
persons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or  attorneys, 
whose  business  or  profession  it  was  to  expound  the 
laws.  The  office  of  the  4(:nT'rrai  related  only  to 
religious  observances.  [Exboxtak.]  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  every  citizen 
was  bound  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  and  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  any  per- 
sons who  tzansgressed  them.  The  people,  cither 
on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly,  were  the  ulti- 
mate judges.    (Lycuig.  e.  Iaoc  148,  ed.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  diflRerence  between  viiios  and  ^^i<r/ia, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothstx&  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOTHETES  {po}Aoe4^s\  legislator,  is  a 
word  which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who 
causes  laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus,  Pericles  and 
Themistocles  are  called  yonoBh-at,  movers  or  pro- 
posers of  laws.  (Lya  e.  Nioom,  186,  ed.  Steph.) 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to  those  emi- 
nent men  whose  Uiws  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  their 
countiy.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Draco  at 
Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri  and  Charondas,  whose 
laws  were  distinguished  for  their  &#cf>(tfcia,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
cidian  states.  (Aristot  PoL  ii.  9.  §  8  ;  Hermann, 
Pol,  AnL  §  88,  89.)  Many  other  men  have  been 
honoured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  im- 
proved the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having 
by  their  writings,  their  counsel,  and  good  example, 
led  to  the  intr^nction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laelrtius  (i.  40)  awtrol  rivts 
Kol  pofiiOertKoL  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of 
Argos,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon, 
who  improved  the  laws  of  Lycuigus,  and  Pytha- 
goras, may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  ( Wachsm, 
vol.i.  pti.  p.  212.)  But  the  name  of  voiio&4ti\s  is 
given  irar*  ^(ox^k  to  Solon  and  Lycuigus ;  for  they 
not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but  were  the 
founders  of  oonOUutUma  (woXirctm),  which,  though 
from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  foroe^  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed 
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as  republics.  (Aristot  Pol.  iL  9.  §  1.)  So  high 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  by  tn« 
Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their  social  polity, 
that  although  many  important  reforms  were  ef- 
fected at  various  periods,  he  still  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  lawgiver  {6  yofAoOd-nis)^  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth  (voL  i.  pt.  L  p*  268)  remarics  that  on  this 
account,  whenever  a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may 
suspect  that  it  contains  interpolation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution,  the  reformers  aimed  at  preserving  the  main 
principles  of  Solon's  policy.  Cleisthenes,  who  esta- 
blished the  9fifioij  remodelled  the  ^i/\al,  and  made 
other  changes,  is  characterised  by  Aristotle  {PoL 
il  6.  §  II)  as  having  for  his  object  cA^ri<rcu  r^y 
Ih/lfioKparlay, 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  hiw^ 
givers,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za> 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
baide  young  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when  he 
went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years,  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Wachsm.  vol  i. 
pt  i.  p.  21 1  ;  Thiriwall,  Or.  Hut.  vol.  I  p.  295.) 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undeigo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpla 
ixxKri^la  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or 
propose  alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  third  assembly  miffht 
refer  the  matter  to  a  legislative  committee,  called 
yofjufOirai,  This  committee  was  selected  by  lot 
from  the  Heliastic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention 
of  Solon  to  limit  the  power  of  the  popular  assembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  emanating  from  itself^ 
composed  of  citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a 
stricter  oath,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  prin- 
ciples by  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions. 
The  number  of  the  committee,  so  appointed,  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The 
people  appointed  five  advocates  (a^vJiiKoi)  to  attend 
before  the  board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the 
existing  institution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law 
forthwith.  Besides  this,  the  Thesmothetae  were 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  unworthy 
of  being  retained  to  the  i^o/io^trcu.  (Hermann,  PoL 
AnL  8  131  ;  Wachsm.  vol  i.  pt  I  p.  260  ;  Thiri- 
wall, voL  iL  p.  46  ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  706.) 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  ^^urfut 
and  y6fios.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ^^io>ia,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
vofioBirai,  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore 
one  of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says), 
Kvpios  ^v  6  y6fwst  AXA.'  ou  rh  irA^0os.  (Pol,  iv.  4. 
§  3  ;  Hermann,  PoL  Ant.  §  67.  n.  8  ;  Demosth.  e. 
Aristoc  649,  651.)  PrivUegia  required  to  ba 
passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization  of 
a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  prioikgium ;  for 
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which  two  votes  of  dificrent  assemhliei  were  ne- 
ceuaiy.     (Demoitb.  e.  Neaer.  1376.) 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approTed  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then 
called  irpo€wkt6fWTa,  The  moTer  of  a  law  was 
said  ^tlycu  or  ypdtp€iy  v6fiov^  the  people  who  passed 
it  diffSau,  To  indict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal 
measures  was  called  yftd/pwOed  riva  -npoa^dfuaif. 
As  to  the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  Para- 
NOMON  Gbaphh.  [C.  R.K.] 

NONAE.      [CALXNDARItTlfJ 

NORMA  (yyAfuty),  a  square,  used  by  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  tneir 
work  rectangular.  (Philo  <U  7  Orh.  SpecL  2  ;  Vi* 
tniT.  viL  3j  Plin-^.iV.  xxxvi.  22.  s.51  ;  Pru- 
dent. Paychom,  828.)  1 1  was  made  by  taking  three 
flat  wooden  rulers  [Rxgula]  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  foet  long,  and  joining  them  to- 
gether by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  (Isid.  Oriff,  xix. 
19.)  This  method,  though  only  a  close  approxi- 
mation, must  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  all  com- 
mon purposes.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
longest  side,  •'.  e.  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
was  discarded,  and  the  instrument  then  assumed 
tile  form,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  among  other 
took  in  woodcut  at  p.  283.  A  square  of  a  still 
more  shnple  fashion,  made  by  merely  cutting  a 
rectangular  piece  out  of  a  IxMurd,  is  shown  on  an- 
other sepulcnral  monument,  found  at  Rome  and 
published  by  Qruter  (/.  c  p.  229),  and  copied  in 
the  woodcut  which  is  here  introduced.  The  square 
was  used  in  making  the  semicircular  striae  of  Ionic 
columns  [Columna],  a  metliod  founded  on  the 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  angle  contained  in 
a  semiciFcle  is  a  right  angle  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  14). 


From  the  use  of  this  instrument  A  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  nortnal  angle.  (QuintiL  xi.  3.  p. 
446,  ed.  Spalding.)  Any  thing  mis-shapen  was 
called  abnormis.    (Hor.  S<U.  ii.  2.  3.)       [J.  Y.] 

NOTA,  which  signified  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  employed  for  an  abbreviation. 
Hence  notae  signified  the  marks  or  signs  used  in 
taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker,  and  was 
equivalent  to  our  short-hand  writing,  or  steno- 
graphy; and  notarii  signified  short-hand  writers. 
It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  noUie  also 
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signified  writing  fai  cipher ;  and  many 
the  ancient  roeitets  which  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  short-hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  in  cipfaec 
Thus  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  wrote  manr 
of  their  letters  in  cipher  {per  notos,  Snet  Jwd. 
Out,  56,  Aug.  88  ;  comp.  OelL  xviL  9).  Still 
short-hand  was  well  known  and  extensively  euEi- 
ployed.  Among  the  Grseks  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Xenoph<m  (Dioff.  LaSrt.  ii.  48), 
and  their  short-hand  writers  were  called  raxyypdi'poi^ 
h^vjffdipot  and  miiAMiaypA^,  The  first  introdac* 
tion  of  the  art  among  the  Romans  is  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of  theCatilina- 
rian  conspirators,  relates,  **  They  say  thaU  this  is 
the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  preserved,  and 
that  it  was  owmg  to  Cicero  the  consul  who  had 
previously  instructed  those  clerks,  who  surpassed 
the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small  and  brit^f 
marks  the  force  of  many  characterii  and  had 
pUced  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-house; 
For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not  used  to 
employ  nor  did  thev  possess  what  are  called  note^ 
writers  (<ni/jL»uryp£^\  but  it  was  on  tibis  occa- 
sion, as  they  say,  that  they  were  first  established 
in  a  certain  form.**  {Oai,  mm,  c  23;  Long*S  trsnsL) 
Cicero  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  short-hand  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  or  secrecy  (8i&  orifui»v  mrip^ 
aeram,  Cic.  ad  J  it.  xiiL  32).  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  7} 
attributes  the  invention  of  stenography  to  Mae- 
cenas. Eusebitts,  in  his  Chronicon,  ascribes  it  to 
Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  system 
of  abbreviated  writing,  in  which  some  manuscripts 
are  written,  has  received  the  name  of  Noiae  7in>- 
nianae ;  but  there  is  no  evidoBoe  to  show  whether 
this  species  of  short-hand  was  really  the  invention 
of  Tiro.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  firom  several 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  the  system  of 
short-nand  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  of  a  much  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  kind  than  the  iVbtoe  Tknmamae^ 
Thus  Seneca  says  {Ep»  90):  **Quid  verborum 
notas,  quibus  quamvis  dtata  excipitur  oratio,  et 
celeritatem  linguae  manus  sequitur***  HanHius 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  (iv.  197) :  — 

**  Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  verbum  est, 
Quique  notls  linguam  superet,  cuisimque  loquentis 
Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces.** 

And  likewise  Martial  (xiv.  208) :  — - 

**  Currant  verba  licet ;  manus  est  velocior  illis : 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opua.^ 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  kept  slaves,  who 
were  trained  in  the  art  (Senec.  Ep»  L  e.)  Thus  the 
elder  Pliny,  when  travelling,  used  to  carry  a  sofonas 
with  him,  that  the  slave  might  be  ready  to  take 
down  any  thing  that  he  wished.  (Plin.  £^  iiL  5.) 
The  art  was  also  learnt  even  by  the  Roman  nobles, 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  a  great  proficient  in  it. 
(Suet  Tit  3.)  At  a  later  time,  it  seems  to  bav« 
been  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Fulgentius  {KfyMog.  iii.  10)  divides  the  writing 
taught  in  schools  into  two  kinds,  the  Aheoedaria 
and  Nciaria  ;  the  former  being  the  n^ular  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &&,  and  the  latter, 
stenography.  There  were,  moreover,  short-hand 
writers  (notarii)  by  profession,  who  were  chiefiy 
employed  in  taking  down  (so^re,  eacc^Mre)  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  justice.    At  a  later 
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period,  lHuif  were  called  eaeeeptores  (Dig.  19.  tit  2. 
1. 19.  §  9).  Theie  Bhort-hand  writen  were  also 
mapligjed  on  ume  oocanons  to  take  down  a  per- 
■on'B  will  (Dig.  29.  tit  1. 1. 40). 

This  it  the  chief  information  we  have  respect- 
ing the  nse  of  stenography  by  contempoiary  wri- 
ters. Bat  Isidoms,  who  lived  in  the  serenth 
ceniury  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  a  more  detailed 
acooont  of  the  history  of  the  art  (Ory.  i.  21. 
pk  836,  ed.  Gothofred).  He  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  art  to  Ennius  (?),  who  he  says  invented 
1100  maiks  (notae)  ;  but  the  first  person  who 
practised  it  at  Rome  he  states  to  have  been  Tiro, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  according 
to  Isidore^  account,  used  only  notae  for  preposi- 
tions. Isidore  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
uotae  were  invented  by  Tertios  Persannius,  Phi- 
laigios,  and  Aquila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  tiU 
at  length  Seneca  zednoed  the  whole  to  a  r^^nlar 
system,  and  increased  the  niunber  of  notae  to 
5000.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  gradual  improvement  oi  the  system 
by  successive  persons  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  most  probable. 

The  system  of  shorthand  called  Nola$  Turo- 
mamae  is  explained  in  a  work  printed  by  Qruter 
in  his  TTkeatatrus  Interiptiotmm.  This  work  is 
ascribed  in  the  manuscripts  to  Tiro  and  Seneca, 
but  contMns  many  words,  which  were  only  used 
at  a  much  later  age.  It  appears  horn  this  work, 
that  the  Notae  Tironianae  were  very  different 
from  our  system  of  stenography,  and  were  simple 
abbieviations  of  the  words,  such  as  were  used, 
only  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  likewise  have  some  manuscripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianae,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  quoted  below  (Carpentier,  Al- 
fkabetmm  TVmiiaaam,  Paris,  1747;  Kopp,  Pa- 
lamgrapkieaOritiM^  1817,  vol  i  ;  Becker,  GaOiu^ 
ToLLpp.197,  198). 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA.    [CiNscja.] 

NOTA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  were  generally 
slarea  or  freedmen,  and  are  spoken  of  under 
NoTA.  They  were  likewise  called  ulctoarift.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  emperors  (Lamprid. 
Al^.  Sev,  28,  AureL  36  ;  TrebelL  Qaud.  14), 
and  in  course  of  time  the  title  of  NotarU  was 
exclusively  apjdied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  emperors,  who,  of  course,  were  no  longer 
slaves,  bnt  persons  <^  high  rank.  The  short-hand 
writers  were  now  called  «9eeptoiret^  as  is  remarked 
under  Nota.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine,  the  NotarU  were  constituted 
into  a  kind  of  imperial  chancery,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  were  frequenUy  employed 
by  the  emperor  cm  important  public  missions.  The 
first  of  thcon  in  rank  was  called  Primiceritu  Nota- 
rionan,  and  the  second,  Seewdioenus  Notariorum, 
Othen  were  called  trilmtti  et  notarii,  and  another 
clasa  daautUci  el  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  private  secretaries  of  the  emperors.  Oth^ 
again  wno  served  under  the  Pradecti  Praetorii, 
were  called  Noiani  Praetoriam  (Cod.  Thcod.  6. 
tit  10  ;  Oassiod.  Var.  vi  16  ;  Walter,  Oeschicfde 
dm  Ramucken  Reekti^  §  345»  2d  ed.) 

NOVA'LE.    [Akatrum.] 

NOVA'TIO.    [OBLioATiONBa.] 

NOVELLAE  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES  form  a  part  of  the  Corpus  .luris.  Most 
of  them  were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  AbroKpcerop^s  'lowmyuofov  Altyowrrov 
Nwpeu  Aioro^cir.  Some  of  them  were  published 
in  Latin  and  some  in  both  languages.  The  first  of 
these  NoveUae  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  year 
A.  D.  535  (Nov.  1 ),  and  the  latest  to  the  year  a.d. 
565  (Nov.  137) ;  but  most  of  them  were  published 
between  the  years  535  and  539.  These  Constitu- 
tiones  were  published  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying what  was  deficient  in  that  work.  Indeed 
It  appean  that  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  designed  to  form 
any  new  constitutions,  which  he  might  publish, 
into  a  body  by  themselves  so  as  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  the  Code  unnecesaary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  giving  to  this  body  of  law  the  name 
of  Novellae  Constitutiones.  (Const  Cordi.  a  4.) 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Novellae,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  1 65 
Novellae  at  the  least,  or  168  as  some  make  it,  of 
which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius:  they  are 
generally  divided  into  chapters. 

A  laige  part  of  these  Novellae  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  and  to  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
but  a  considerable  number  relate  to  Privatum  Jus, 
and  they  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  law. 

There  is  a  Latin  Epitome  of  these  Novellae  by 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  Novellae.  The  Epitome  was  pro- 
bably made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  Novel- 
lae, in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text 
This  collection  is  generally  called  Authenticum  or 
Liber  Authenticorum :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  collection 
has  been  nmde  independently  of  the  Greek  com- 
pilation. It  is  divided  into  nine  Collationes,  and 
the  Collatbnes  are  divided  into  tituli  This  was 
the  collection  which  the  Glossatores  considered  as 
having  the  authority  of  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  Geschtckte  der  Novdlen,  See 
also  Beytrag  xwr  lAUerar-GesdUchU  det  NoveUen^ 
Ausxug*  von  Julian^  Von  Haubold,  Zeitschri/l,  dsc 
vol.  iv.  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.     (Pnchta,  InsL  i.  §  147.) 

After  the  publication  of  his  Codex,  Theodosiilk 
made  various  new  enactments  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Constitutiones,  or  Novellae  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Codbx  Thkodosianus.         [G.  L.] 

NOVENDIAliE  (sc  sacntm)  was  the  name 

E'ven  to  two  difierent  festivals.  1.  Of  a  festival 
Bting  nine  days,  which  viras  celebrated  as  often 
as  stones  rained  firom  heaven.  It  was  originally 
instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there  was  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  was 
frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.  (Liv.  i  31, 
xxi.  62,  XXV.  7,  xxvi.  23,  xxviL  37,  zxix.  34.) 
2.  Of  the  sacrifice  performed  nine  days  after  a 
funeiaL     [Funus,  p.  562,  a.] 

NOVI  HO'MINES.    [Nobilbs.] 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIATIO.    [Operm 

NOVX  NUNTIATIO.J 

NOXA.    [NoxAMs  Actio.] 
NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.     If  a  filiusfiimilias  or  a 
slave  committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured 
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had  a  Naxili*  Actio,  oralegsl  mnedyforthcNi 
or  wTDTig  doDfl  to  faim,  oguniL  the  father  (pai^r- 
/imtJiai)  or  Ibc  owner  of  the  iUtb,  aa  the  caM 
might  in  ;  but  he  had  no  action  againat  the  i 
the  tlaxe.  The  mrd  Noia  (from  noceo)  properij 
■ignified  injnrj  done  ;  in  iti  legal  Knja  it  cctJQpt«- 
hended  ercrf  delictum.  (Dm.  60.  tit.  16.  1.236.) 
The  rather  or  the  laailermigfat  either  pa;-  damagei 

him.    The  nirnnder  of  the  ofleoder  wai  eiprewed 
b;  the  phiue  "noise  dm  or  dedere  ;  "  and  (he 
acceptance  of  the  offender  in  ntiifaction  of  tl 
jury  waa   eTprcued   by   the   phniH   ^noxl 


11  the  ni 


shment,"  aa   i*  a 
'    ■  of  (he  ( 


uppoHd, 
compen- 


rTeodered  in  mpect  of 
•ation  for  hia  Nota.  In  the  InaitiuLct  (4.  i 
0)  NoiB  ia  defined  to  be  the  penon  that  dc 
the  miKhieC,  that  ia,  the  flare,  and  Noiia  t 
iijtacliicr  that  ii  done. 

Noialei  Aclionei  were  ^Ten  both  b;  IjCgf*  and 
by  the  Edict.  In  the  cue  of  Furti 
given  by  (lie  Twelio  Tablea  ;  and 
Uainni  Injuria  by  the  Lei  Aquilin. 
of  Injuriae  and  at  Vi  Bononim  Raptoram,  they 
were  gi^en  by  the  Edict.  Tbii  action  wai  aaiif 
"caput  Kqni,"  which  ia  thui  eiplnined  by  in 
atoncca:  if  a  >on  br  alare  commitled  Noia,  (hi 
action  wai  ■gBinil  the  father  or  owner,  as  long  ai 
the  offender  waa  m  hi*  power  i  if  the  offender  be 
came  buiJofU,  tlie  injured  party  had  a  directa  octic 
against  him  ;  and  if  ha  cwne  into  the  power  of 
another  penon,  that  other  person  waa  liable  to  the 
action.  If  a  patcrftmtliaa  committed  a  Noia,  and 
wna  adopted  (adrogalcd),  the  actio  which  waa 
originally  againat  him  ^diitfta),  became  on  action 
against  the  adopting  person.  A  paterfamilias  or 
iiiaster  cosld  haie  no  action  aKoinal  a  son  or  (Jaie 
in  reaped  of  a  Noia  done  to  himaelf^  the  ground 
of  which  waa  that  no  ohligatio  coidd  be  contiacted 
between  such  parties  ;  oud  as  the  foandatiou  of  all 
ofalifiatia  was  wonting  in  such  caie,  it  fnllowed  that 
there  could  be  no  action  againat  such  sun  or  alnve, 
if  he  beoune  aui  juris,  nor  against  another  person 
into  whoso  power  he  might  come.  If  another  per- 
son's »late  or  son  commiHed  Noia,  and  then  carne 
into  the  power  of  the  injured  person,  it  was  a  qiiea. 
Uon  between  the  two  ecboola  whether  the  right  of 
oetion  was  eitinguiahed,  or  only  suspended  so  us 
(a  relive  ia  case  Che  offending  party  waa  released 
from  iho  power  of  the  injured  penon.  The 
opinion  of  the  Prnculiani,  which  was  ia  fit>our  of 
the  tuBpenaion 
the  principle* 
Ibunded. 

The  mode  of  the  "  tioiae  deditio  "  was  by  mao- 
eipatio.  The  Proculiani  contended  (ho"(  three  mon- 
ci|ntiones  were  required  by  (he  Law  nf  the  Twelre 
Tablea  [E>iani:ip.itio]  ;  but  the  Sabiniant  con- 
tended that  the  Iaw  only  applied  to  the  case  of 
voluntary  mancipationa,  and  that  one  loancipatio 

If  the  ftther  or  cwner  made  no  defence  to  a 
noialia  actio,  the  offender  waa  given  up  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thai 
became  his  pmeloriao  property  (ia  bmiii).  If  lere- 
ral  slare*  committed  theft,  the  Edict  reqoired  the 
master  (0  pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which 
would  be  payable,  in  case  a  single  frcemau  had 
cummiUcd  (be  (bcft. 
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JuMlnian  abolished  ^e  noiae  dstlo  m  the  eas* 
of  thildren  \  obaeriing  that  it  appeared  from  tba 
ancient  jnriita,  (hat  there  might  be  on  actiun 
againat  a  hliusfamiliaa  in  respect  of  his  own  delicti 

Ai  to  damage  dona  bj  an  animal,  aea  Faup>- 

(Oaiua,  ir.  75—79;  IiidU.  4.  liL  8  ;  Dig.  9 
tin.)  [O.L.] 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.  tCALCMOa,p.%!l,a.j 
NUDUS  l-mtrit).  Tbeae  w«da,  btddea  de- 
DoUng  absolute  nakedneaa,  which  waa  to  be  luvn- 
rixomt  Kol  ix'^**  (campan  Hoachcts,  i*.  98), 
were  applied  to  any  one  who,  being  withoat  an 
Ahictus,  won  only  his  tunic  or  uidntni.  (Aria- 
taph.  Ecda.  409  i  John  nL  7.)  in  this  state  of 
nudity,  the  ancient*  performed  the  qwraiions  of 
pleughmgi  Bcwing,  and  reapmg.  (Ues.  Op.  aC  i>saa, 
391  i  Proclus  ad  toe.:  Virg.  (itorg.  L  299  ;  Serrina 
diffod.,- Aelian,K'./f.Ti.ll,iiil27;  Matt.  uir. 
la.)  Thn*  Chichinatu*  wa*  found  naked  a>  Um 
plough  when  he  wai  called  to  ha  dictator,  and 
sent  for  hi*  logo,  that  ha  might  appear  before  tha 
senate.  (Plitk. /f.  A^.  xtiii.  1 ;  Aor.  Vict  da  Kv-. 
//fait.l7iLiT.  iiL36.)  The  accompanying  wood.. 
:at  i*  taken  from  an  antique  grm  in  the  Flonntina 
Colteclion,  and  sbowaanian  [^ughing  in  hiatnais 


ily.  The  light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hetaeim*, 
was  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  same  epilheta. 
(Athen.  liiL  24,  IS.)     [CoA  Vbstis.] 

This  term  applied  to  the  warrior  expreaied  tha 

absence  of  some  part  of  hia  armour,    (Hain./L  i". 

SO;  3at.Aitt.Jvi.  Ti.  2.  82;  OelLii.  13;  Xen. 

de  Rep.  Lac.  xL  9.)     Uence  the  light^nned  wera 

called  yiiiuirerti.  [J.  Y.] 

NU'MERUS,  the  name  of  a  body  of  troops  in 

B  imperial  period.     [ExBRCTTDB,  p.  500,  b.] 

NUMMUI.A-RII  or  NUMULA'RIl.  [HiN- 

Mt.] 

NUMML'3  or  NUMUS,  coined  money.  — I. 
The  diitfUmu  utd  >■  Gnek  and  Lali«  /or  mamry 

called   ik|>>llp>oi'  trom   tpyvpot,  becanaa  tha 

prerailing  coinages  in  Greece  ware  of  siirer  fAft.- 

■ntum],  (so  at  a  later  period  we  hare  XP^"*" 

id  x''**'",  which,  howeicr,  are  seldom  nsed, 

:cep(  in  their  specific  senses,)  and  osa,  becauaa 

that  of  Rome  and  Italy  wa*  of  o^iper  [Am]  ; 

■XpilltaTa,  simply  as  the  representaliTe  ot  ralna  [ 

pecuMtL,  from  the  aoffie  caase,  in  conoectien  with 

prcia,  which  either  meant  originally  soffb,  and 

thence,  in  an  early  age,  vabiahU  proptrtf  u  jmeruf, 

or,  perbapa,  eics  versa*  ;  and  rA/uirfui  (sc.  <i^ryv- 


■  Thrn 


10  probability  wbateter  in  the  other 
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ct^\  from  v6fi9tj  because  it  was  a  mediam  of  ex- 
cLange  established  by  custom  and  law,  eurraU  coin 
(Demosth.  ado.  Thnoer,  p.  805  ;*  Aristoph.  Ntib, 
246  ;  Aristot  EA.  r,  8).  These  last  terms,  num- 
mms  and  nmmunta,  wen  tnmsferred  into  the  Latin 
langoage  through  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy,  who  applied  the  word  tfSfws  (or,  as  it  is 
also  written,  KoD/ifios),  not  only  to  money  in  general, 
bat  specifically  to  tiie  chief  silver  coin  of  their 
system  ;  and  Uins,  in  Latin,  the  woid  is  used  both 
in  the  specific  sense,  as  equiTalent  to  aetUrihu 
[Sbstbrtius],  and  in  the  generic  meaning  of  any 
sort  of  money.  (Vairo,  L.L,  v.  37.  §  173,  ed. 
liUUer;  PoUox,  ix.  79;  MUller,  Etrutk.  toI.  i. 
p.  315  ;  Bdckh,  MetroL  Untenudu  p.  310  ;  Eckhel, 
Prol^om,  OeneraL  c  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Ijatin 
Lexicons.)  Some  writers  give  the  ridicolous  deri- 
vation of  tmmiu  from  Nwna^  who,  they  say,  fint 
coined  money :  here  the  process  has  been,  fint,  to 
fimcy  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  then  to 
invent  the  fact  to  account  for  it.  (Suid.  c.  t^  'Aff- 
cipia ;  Isid.  Orig,  xvL  17.)  The  word  monetOy 
firom  which,  throogh  the  French,  we  get  our  word 
num^y  was  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
the  standards  of  weight,  measure^  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
in  meaning  and  derivation  (firom  moMso)  to  the 
name  of  the  Greek  deity  Mioiaukt^.  [Monbta.] 

IL  Oriam  of  3foR^.  —  Aristotle  {PoUi.  I  3) 
defines  vdfuafM  as  aroixf lov  koI  T4pas  r^r  &X- 
AoT^r,  and  traces  its  invention  to  the  early  felt 
necessity  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  At  first,  he 
tells  us,  it  consisted  of  masses  of  metal  and  other 
convenient  substance,  determined  by  size  and 
weight,  and,  lastly,  with  marks  stamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  always  weighing  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  other  authorities  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement  (Eckhel,  Froieg.  c.  2.) 
The  things  which  are  essential  to  money  are  the 
material  and  the  stamp — the  former  giving  it  the 
reality  of  value,  the  latter  its  assurance.  In  the 
rarly  state  of  commerce,  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  other  ancient  works,  when  the 
transfer  of  commodities  was  effected  by  means  of 
quantities  of  unstamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  determined  by  weight,  money^  pro- 
perly speaking,  did  not  exist  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
dom  not  make  it  mimey,  but  a  mere  token  of 
credit,  which  is  sometimes  loosely  and  inaccu- 
rately called  money.  This  sort  of  so-called  money 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  de- 
basing their  coinage  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
the  element  of  credit  avowedly  into  their  monetary 
system.  Thev  had  nothing  like  our  paper  money 
or  bills  of  exchange. 

III.  Materiala  of  aneimt  MoMy,  —  The  con- 
ditions which  any  material  used  for  money  must 
of  necessity  answer  are  obviously  the  following: 
—  it  must  exist  in  sufiident  abundance  ;  it  must 
be  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledged 
value,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  ; 
it  must  be  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  corrosion  ; 
it  must  be  pwtable,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  work  into  those  sizes  and  to  mark  with 
those  stamps,  which  determine  .and  certify  its 
quantity  and  quality.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled   by  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
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which  therefore  have  formed,  either  separately  or 
in  combination  with  each  other,  the  materials  of 
nearly  every  system  of  money  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  history  of  their  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  noticed  presently  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  first  to  sav  a  few  words  respecting  some 
other  substances,  which  were  anciently  employed 
for  money. 

Iron  was  nsed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  By- 
zantines, probably  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  metal  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  (PoUnx  viL  106  ;  besides  numerous  other 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted,  mentions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  materials  of  money,  tells  us  elsewhere  {Qoixm* 
ii  2)  that  the  people  of  Clazomenae  had  iron 
money ;  and  there  are  some  obscure  testimonies 
respecting  the,  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Rome  (Suid.  s.  9.  'Ao'o-dpia).  Not  a  speci- 
men of  iron  money  is  now  extant,  a  fact  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liability  of  the  metal  to  rust 
(Eckhel,  Vroteg,  6.) 

Tin  was  coined  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse 
(Aristot  Oecofi.  il  2  ;  Pollux,  ix.  79) ;  but  this 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  money,  except  a  law  in 
the  Di||est,  which  refers  merely  to  spurious  coins. 
(48.  tit  10.)  No  specimens  are  extant  (See 
further,  Eckhel,  I,  a) 

Loadm  money  is  not  unfirequently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  medals  of  it  are 
preserved ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
true  money.   (Eckhel,  ^a) 

ZeaMer,  vnod^  and  skdU  are  also  refeired  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  but  such  monies  could  only 
have  been  tokens,  not  true  coin.  Leather  money 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Carthaginiansy 
Spartans,  and  Romans.  (Eckhel,  t  a) 

IV.  Distinctiom  between  ancient  Money  and 
Medale,  — It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  examine 
the  paradoxical  assertion  of  Sebastian  Erizzo,  that 
all  the  ancient  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  mere  medals,  and  were  never  current  money. 
(See  Eckhel,  Proleg,  c  5.)  But  the  question  is  very 
important,  whether  any  among  them  were  mere 
medals,  and  if  so,  how  diey  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  coins  which  were  used  as  money.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Eckhel  {L  o.),  who 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  chief  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  them. 

When  we  find  a  continuous  series  of  coins, 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  weight,  stamp,  - 
and  style  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvement  of  the  art)  ;  or  when  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  spteimens  of  the  same  coins,  and  that  too 
in  dififerent  places  ;  when  the  stamp  upon  a  coin 
expresses  its  weight  or  its  denomination  ;  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coins, 
if  genuine,  were  real  money.  These  tests  are 
answered  by  the  general  series  of  Roman  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  most  of  those  of  the 
Greek  states ;  by  the  ^Id  and  silver  coins  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  and  his  successon  ;  and  by  the 
cistophori  of  proconsular  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  appear  to  be  medals,  and  not  coins,  which 
very  much  exceed  in  size  the  ordinary  coins,  such 
as  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  gofd  medals  of 
Lysimachus,  many  gold  medals  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  only 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  question  of  the 
copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more  difficult  to  decide 
by  this  test,  on  account  of  the  large  sizo  of  tha 
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•ndent  copper  money  of  Rome.  (See  Eckhel,  L  e. 
pb  XT.)  Another  test  of  a  medal  is  its  being  of 
an  unusual  or  yeiy  elaborate  doTice  or  workmsn- 
ship.  Reniecting  the  occasions  on  which  medals 
i^pear  to  We  been  ttrucky  see  Eckhel,  U  c  pp. 
3CVI — xviiL 

y .  TuU  (^  the  gemnmmeta  of  cmeiml  Ccim.  •— 
As  this  work  is  intended  for  Uie  general  classical 
student,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfectly 
adeqwrte  guide  for  the  special  study  of  each  branch 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  branch  of  numismatic 
science,  although  of  primary  importance  for  one 
who  wishes  to  examme  the  ancient  coins  them- 
selves, is  yet  one  of  the  most  intricate,  and  is  com- 
paratively unimportant  for  the  mere  explanation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  it  must  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  chief  writers,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  with  only  the  observation  that  the  abun- 
dance of  ancient  faUim  money  and  modem  forged 
coins  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  subject 

VI.  Hidory  of  Greek  and  Romam  Coins.  —  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  general  defini- 
tion of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  metal  of  a 
certain  value,  that  is,  oT  a  certain  fineness ;  the 
weight  and  the  fineness  being  attested  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.    The  latter  condition  was  not  in- 
troduced until  the  first  had  long  been  acted  upon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  is  altoge^er  neg- 
lected, and  it  passes  current  merely  according  to  its 
real  weight  and  fineness :  one  interesting  example 
of  this  has  been  noticed  under  As,  p.  140.     The 
primitive  stage  in  the  invention  of  money  is  illus- 
trated by  vtftious  passages  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testamrat,  and  in  Homer.    Coined 
money  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  instrument  of  all  the  traffic  re- 
ferred to  in  them  is  either  simple  barter,  or  quan* 
tities  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.     Gold  alone  b 
referred  to  as  measured  by  a  definite  weight,  the 
riXoarrov^  which  in  Homer  appears  to  be  quite  a 
different  quantity  ficom  the  common  talml  of  the 
historical  period.     This  word  was  originally  a 
generic  term  for  weighty  and  signified  a  pair  of 
eealee^  and  anjf  tkmg  weighed  ovt^  as  well  as  a  d^ 
miU  weight.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  word 
libra  :  the  original  meaning  of  the  equivalent  word 
as  was  merely  vnityf  or  a  vnii^  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anything  eke.    The  other  principal  Greek 
word,  /tyo,  which  ui  later  than  the  Homeric  poems, 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  probably 
means  anything  divided,  apportioned,  or  deter- 
mined, akin  to  the  Hebrew  tnan^  and:  to  fiydafjuxi^ 
fnonerey  tfumetOf  &c    These  words  concur  with  all 
the  other  information  we  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  wiUi  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prove 
that  every  ^stem  of  money  is  founded  t^pon  a  pre- 
viousfy  existing  system  of  weight.     It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  a  word 
denoting  a  certain  weight  does  not,  of  necessity, 
when  applied  to  money,  indicate  a  quantity  of 
metal  of  the  same  weight.     For,  first,  the  word 
taieHt  or  pound  may  be  applied  to  an  equivalent 
value  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  although,  in  weighty 
its  meaning  must  be  restricted  to  one  of  these 
metals :  secondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  formation 
oi  a  monetary  system,  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  existing  standard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  standard  are  preserved :  and,  lastly,  the 
progressive  deterioration,  to  which  history  informs 
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us  that  meat  eoinages  have  been  subjected,  destroys 
the  meaning  of  w.e  teims  of  weight,  which  sire 
still  applied  to  -the  eoins.  Examples  of  the  first 
cause  of  disagreement  occur  of  necessity  in  every 
monetary  system  which  contains  more  than  one 
metal ;  of  the  second,  an  interesting  illustration 
will  be  found  in  the  Attic  weights  and  money ; 
and  of  the  third,  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Roman  as.  [As.] 
Still,  however,  where  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
denoe  of  such  discrepancies  between  the  weights 
and  monies  of  a  people,  especially  in  early  periods, 
we  assume  their  coirespondence.  If  we  did  not, 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  any  ancient  system  of 
weight  and  money,  and  to  express  it  in  terms  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  as  there  would  be  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  investigation.  Unless  then 
we  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
talent  of  money  to  mean  a  talents  weight  of  the 
metal,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  money,  namely, 
among  the  Greeks,  silver  ;  and,  ctmv^iely,  Uiat  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  up  the 
value  of  a  talent,  gives  us  the  amount  of  talent-' 
weight 

In  order  that  what  folbws  may  be  better  un- 
derstood, we  give  here  the  chief  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  unit  was  the  talent^ 
which  was  thus  divided  (comp.  Pondxra  and  the 
tables) :  — 

1  Talent*  contained    60  Minae.* 
1  Mina  „  100  Drachmae. 

1  Drachma    „  €  Oboli. 

In  this  system  we  have  a  combinati<m  of  the  deci- 
mal and  duodecimal  systems. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  unit  of  weight  and 
money  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  pert  being 
called  iMCKi,  and  the  intermediate  parts  being 
named  according  to  tlie  number  of  uncuie  they  con- 
tained, or  according  to  the  fractional  part  of  the 
As  which  each  was.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  how» 
ever,  (namely.  Central  Italy,  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines,) the  decimal  division  of  the  As  was  used, 
the  vacMt  being  its  tenth  part  (Comp.  As,  Pon- 
DxiiA,  Uncia,  and  the  Tables.) 

i.  History  of  Greek  Money.  —  The  invention  of 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  sources,  not  to  mention  the  merely 
mythical  stories  of  its  origin  (Pollux,  ix.  83).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  ue  Lydians  were  the  first 
of  mankind  who  coined  and  used  gold  and  silver 
money  (Herod,  i.  94  ;  Xenoph.  ap,  PolL  I.  e)« 
The  other  aud  prevailing  tradition  is,  that  Pheidon, 
king  of  Argos,  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver 
money  at  Aegina,  and  first  established  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi  1 27  ;  Ephor. 
(9).  Strab.  viii.  p.  376  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xiL  10  ;  Poll. 
U  0. ;  Mann.  Par.  45, 46  ;  Grote,  History  <f  Grecof^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  424 :  the  date  of  Pheidon,  according  to 
the  Parian  Marble,  is  B.C.  895  ;  but  Grote,  Clinton, 
Bockh,  and  MUller  all  agree  in  placing  him  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  between  783 
or  770  and  744  or  730,  &  c.  ;  see  Grote,  L  c. 
p.  419.)  These  traditions  are  not  altogether  in- 
consistent ;  only  we  must  understand  ^e  former 
as  implying  nothing  more  than  that  a  system  of 
money  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  early  times  ; 

*  These  were  not  coined,  but  were  moniea  of 
account. 
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wliieh  was  ad<^ted  by  the  loDian  oolonista,  from 
whom  it  passed  oyer  into  the  Ionian  States  of 
Oreeoe  Proper,  especially  Athens,  nnder  the  name 
of  the  EttWic  system  ;  a  name  which  it  probably 
obtained  from  an  early  coinage  in  the  isbuid  of 
£uboea,  which  was  rich  in  copper  and  silver  ores.* 
The  other  tradition,  in  all  probability,  expresses 
an  historical  fiaet,  except  as  to  the  circumstance 
of  Pheidon^s  executing  his  coinage  in  Aeginaf, 
which  is  almost  certainly  an  inTention  of  the  later 
writers,  made  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  AegineUm^  applied  to  the  system  which  was 
established  by  Ph^on  and  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Dorian  states.  This  system,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  derived  from  the  East,  and  was  iden> 
tical  with  the  Babylonian ;  and,  moreover,  both 
systems  existed  together  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
^e  larger  (Babylonian)  talent  was  osed  for  silver, 
and  the  smaller  (Euboic)  lor  gold.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  these  two  systems  of  weight  and  money, 
both  derived  origmally  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  Umyer  Bahj^atdoH  or  Arrive 
or  (generally,  bat  less  properly)  Aegindan^  and 
the  smaller  Babylonian  or  Lgdian  or  lonum  or  Eu- 
bote  or  larger  Attic  The  hist  term  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  old  Attic  scale,  which  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Ettbo'ic,  from  the  scale  which  Solon 
introduced,  and  which  was  oonsideiably  less  ;  the 
latter  sJone  was  used  for  money,  although  the 
former  continued  in  use  as  a  scale  of  weight  under 
the  name  of  the  oommerekd  standard.  The  talents 
of  the  three  systems  of  money,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  known  respectively  as  the  Aegntetan, 
the  Eubdie^  and  the  Atiie  or  Sotonian,  Their  nu- 
merical ratios  to  one  another  were  as  follows :  — 

Aeginetan 

Aeginetan 

Eabo'ic 
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Euboic    : :      6    '. 

5 

Solonian  :  :      5 

3 

Solonian  : :  138|  ; 

;   100 

i  s.  : :  100    ! 

:     72 

::    25    ! 

:     18 

or  nearly  : :      4    : 

3 

(Respecting  the  details  of  these  matters  oomp. 
Pondkra). 

(1.)  MoH^  of  the  Aeginetan  Standard. —-Al' 
thtfugh,  according  to  the  tradition,  Pheidon  coined 
copper  as  well  as  silver,  and  although  we  have  in* 
dications  of  a  copper  currency  among  the  Greek 
states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Oraecia,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Aeginetan  standard,  yet  in  Greece 
Proper  copper  money  was  altogether  exoeptionaL 
[Chalcus.]  The  ordinary  currency  in  all  the 
states  was  silver,  the  principal  coins  being  the 
dradkma,and  its  doable  (SlSpax/^r),  and  quadruple 
{rerp6ipaxjM9\  the  didrachm  prevailing  in  the 

*  Mr.  Grote^s  derivation  of  the  names  Evboie 
and  Aeginetan^  **from  the  people  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  the  scales  most  generally 
known  —  in  the  one  case,  the  Aeginetans  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria^ 
(voL  ii.  p.  432)  —  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that 
suggested  in  the  text. 

+  The  statement  {Etgm,  Mag.  i.  v.  Zbiouchv 
r6fua'fAa)  that  Pheidon'^  coinage  was  struck  in  a 
place  of  Argoe  called  Etitoea^  obviously  arose  from 
a  confusion,  in  the  head  of  the  compiler,  between 
the  Aeginetan  and  Euboic  standards ;  and  th^'n, 
after  the  frequent  fiishion  of  the  gmmmarians,  at- 
tempting to  set  right  a  blunder  by  a  wilful  mis- 
statement, he  invented  the  Argolic  Euboea. 


older  coitaagts,  imd  the  tetradiachm  in  the  later. 
Didrachms  are  the  prevailing  coin  among  the  ex« 
tant  specimens  of  Aeginetan  money :  tetcadrachms 
among  the  Attic  The  didrachm,  from  its  preva- 
lence in  the  early  coinages,  obtained  the  name  of 
stater  (oTor^p,  i  &  8txmdard\  which  was  after- 
wards used  specifically  as  the  name  of  the  chief 
gold  coins,  becanse  they  were  v^  the  same  weight 
as  the  silver  didrachm  [Statm].  There  still 
exist  numerous  Aeginetan  diachms,  didrachms,  and 
tetradiachms  of  undoubted  genuineness ;  many  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  The  earliest  of  these  coins 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  workmanship :  they 
are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  the  reverse 
having  no  device,  but  only  an  indented  mark,  as  if 
the  coin,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  laid 
upon  a  puncheon,  the  impress  of  whicJi  has  been 
transferred  to  it  by  the  weight  of  the  blow.  In 
the  later  coins  of  Aegina,  the  turtle  is  changed  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  side  bears  a  device.  (See 
the  woodcut  on  p.  439.) 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  coins, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  uncertainty  in  nunusmaticB,  namely,  the  doubt 
whether  the  existing  c<»ns  of  any  system  are  of 
full  weight,  which  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  experience  converts  into  the  certain^  that 
they  are  not  The  chief  exception  to  the  general 
debasement  of  ancient  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athens,  which,  at  least  until  some  time  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  proverbial  for  its  full 
weight  and  purity.  One  method,  therefore,  is  to 
take  the  best  Attic  coins  as  the  standard  of  com- 
putation, not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bore  a  known  deter- 
mined ratio  to  the  Attic.  Now,  taking  Hussey^s 
value  for  the  Attic  drachma,  GQ  5  grains  (which, 
if  there  be  any  error,  is  a  little  below  the  mark), 
the  Aeginetan  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
110  and  111  grains.^:  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Hussey  from  the 
coins  of  A^na  and  Boeotia,  is  only  96  grains. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  using  this  dis- 
crepancy as  an  argument  against  the  ratio  of  5  :  3  for 
the  systems  of  A%ina  and  Athens ;  and  this  course 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted.  But  Btfckh  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  this  expUioation  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  qtace  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length.  It  must  suffice  to  observe 
that,  if  any  one  fact  in  ancient  metrology  is  to  be 
accepted  as  established  by  testimony,  it  is  the 
fiict  of  this  ratio  of  5:3; —  that  the  fiict  of  the 
prevailing  debasement  of  ancient  coinages,  by 
which  the  discrepancy  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
plained, is  also  one  of  the  most  certain  (iacts  in  the 
whole  subject ; — that  coins  are  actually  found  of 
the  Aeginetan  system,  which  come  very  nearly  up 
to  the  full  theoreticsJ  weight,  those,,  namely,  of 
Melos  and  Byiantium,  boUi  Dorian  settlements, 
and  those  of  the  Macedonian  kmgs  before  Alexan- 
der the  Great§  To  these  positive  arguments  it 
may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hussey^s  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  statement  of  PoUux,  Uiat  the  Aegi- 

X  Bdckh,  from  a  rather  higher  value  of  the  Attie 
drachma,  gives  the  following  theoretical  wcij[rhts 
for  the  Aeginetan  coins :  the  didrachm  224*59 
grains,  the  drachm  112*295  grains,  the  obolua 
18*716  grains  (p.  77). 

§  These  Mr.  Hussey  is  compelled  by  his  theory 
to  erect  into  a  distinct  standard. 
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netan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  dradimae,  as 
not  referring  to  the  genuine  ancient  money,  bat  to 
the  coins  which  {wwaed  aa  drachmae  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  either  wore,  or  were 
equal  to  denarii,  —  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
any  actual  evidence,  but  is  easily  proved  to  be 
fidlacious.  Some  minor,  but  important,  arguments 
are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Bockh.  {Metrol, 
UnUrtuek,  pp.  77,  foil. ;  comp.  Orote*s  Review  in 
the  dameal  Jlfttsmm,  1844,  toL  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Hussey,  AnciMt  Weighi$,  pp.31,  foil.,  61,  foil.) 
For  the  actual  value  of  the  Aeginetan  silver 
money,  as  compared  with  ours,  see  Drachma  and 
the  Tables. 

The  Aeginetan  system  of  money  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (except  perhaps  in 
Achoea)  in  Boeotia,  and  Northern  Greece  generally, 
up  to  Thessaly,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Dorian  settlements  in  the  Aegean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  also  in  the 
Dorian  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  assumed  a  peculiar  form  though  coming  into 
connection  with  the  native  Italian  system  (see 
below).  In  Egypt  also,  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  conformed  to  the 
Aeginetan  system  ;  but  they  were  soon  very  much 
debased.  One  state,  in  which  the  Aeginetan  system 
was  adopted,  demands  special  notice.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Dorian  state,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Argos,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aeginetan 
system  was  adopted,  to  which  in  fact  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  Corinthian  coins  approach  very  near. 
But  we  also  find  a  smaller  Corinthian  stater  or 
didrachm  of  10  Aeginetan  obols,  which,  according 
to  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  Aegmetan  to  the  Eubo'ic 
scale  (6  :  5,  t.tf.  12  :  10)  would  be  12  Euboic 
obols,  or  a  didrachm.  This  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  found  in  Sicily  as  the  piece  of  10 
litrae  (?i€Kd\irpo¥  or  BtKiiXiTpos  ffrarrip).  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  early  in- 
troduced at  Corinth,  a  fact  which  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  position  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  that  state.  This  Corinthian 
stater  or  didrachm  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  later 
period,  at  a  depression  of  1-1 0th  of  its  value,  that 
is,  as  9  Aeginetan  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
scale  seems  also  to  have  been  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  Corinth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Aeginetan 
and  Euboic.  Through  Corinth,  the  Attic  standard 
WHS  introduced  into  Sicily  and  several  states  of 
Western  Greece,  such  as  Ambracia,  Anactorium, 
Lencas,  Amphilochia,  Aetolia,  and  the  Locrians. 

Respecting  the  gold  money  of  Aegma  and  the 
other  Greek  states,  see  Stater. 

(2.)  Mon^  of  the  Euboic  Standard.  —  In  Asia 
Minor,  imder  the  Persian  empire,  the  tribute  in 
gold  was  paid  in  Euboic  talents:  but  we  must 
hero  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to : 
for  the  weight  of  the  existing  darics  shows  clearly 
that  the  Persian  money  was  conformed  to  the 
Babylonian  standard.  That  there  were  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  current  coins  of  the  Euboic 
standard  of  weight,  is  proved  by  the  very  term 
ZifSoiKhy  ySfucfuif  and  such  coins  are  found  among 
the  extant  money  of  the  Euboean  cities  and  their 
colonies,  especially  those  of  Chalcis.  First,  how- 
ever, the  standard  may  be  obtained  theoretically 
from  the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetan;  and  in  this 
manner,  firom  Hussey^s  valae  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
we  obtain  about  92  grains  for  the  Euboic  drachnui. 
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or,  from  Bockh^  value,  rather  more  than  932-  (or 
93-5792,  Bockh,  p.  109).  There  exist  several 
coins  of  Chalcis  itself;  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  Naxoa 
in  Sicily,  and  other  Chalcidian  citiea,  which  come 
quite  as  near  to  this  standard  as  could  be  expected. 
(See  Bjjckh,  L  e,  and  foil.)  The  Eubo'ic  gold 
money  is  singularly  scarce,  and  the  few  pieces 
that  exist  only  give  rise  to  new  difficoltaes. 
(BOckh,  2.  &  §  5.) 

(3.)  Money  o/tkft  Attic  {SoUmiam)  StamdanL — 
Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  standard  of  weight 
used  at  Athens  was  the  EuboYc ;  and  there  still 
exist  coins,  evidently  from  their  form  and  vrork- 
manship  among  the  most  ancient  we  possess,  which 
appear  to  be  didrachms    of   the  Euboic  scale. 
These  coins  are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 
which  we  know  from  several  ancient  writers  to 
have  been  the  regular  impress  upon  the  oldest 
Attic  coins.     {SdtoL  A.B.L.ad  Horn.  IL  vl  236  ; 
Eiym.  Mag,  s.  v,  iKorSfiSri  ;  Poliux,  ix.  60  ;  Dio- 
genian.  iii.  48  ;  Hesych.  s.  vo.  fiovs  M  yXinnrp^ 
i^Kdeotop  ;  Zenob.  ii.  70 ;  Suid.  «.  v.  fiovs    i-m-l 
yX^rjis),     This  coin  was  called  fiovs,  and  its 
origin  was  carried  back  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have  first  coined  it,  and 
to  have  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in 
allusion  either  to  the  Mamthonian  bull,  or  to  the 
Minotaur  ;  reasons  which  are  mere  guess-work.* 
(Plut.  Ths$,  25.)     This  didrachm  or  fiois  vras  the 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system :  in  the  Solonian 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tetradrachm  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  and  this 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  was 
called  y/ia6^,  (Philoch.  a^.  SchoL  ad  Arittapk.  A9. 
1106.)     The  latter  device  continued  to  be  the 
prevailing  one  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenian  coinage.     (See  the  wood-cut  on  p.  438.) 
B^ickh  supposes  that  the  didrachms  of  the  old 
Attic  system  passed  for  tetradrachms  in  the  later 
(or  Solonian)  cuirency. 

The  politico-economical  history  of  Solon^  alter- 
ation of  the  Athenian  currency  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  subject  (See  Grote^  History  <^Gneet^ 
voL  iiL  pp.  131,  foil.)  That  legislator  is  known  to 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  money  in  order  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutarch  (So&m,  15)  rnfbnns 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtion,  that  **  Solon 
made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae,  which  had  for- 
merly contained  73.**  It  is  incredible  that  a  lai^ 
prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have  been  used 
as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights  ;  but  what 
Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon  made  a  mina 
or  1 00  drachmae  otU  of  ila  aame  quantity  of  tUver 
which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drachmae.  The 
value,  thereforCi  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  of 
the  old  standard  was  as  73  :  100.  Now  this  vras 
very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  old  or  commercial 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  namely,  100  :  138, 
=  72^ :  100,  or,  more  exactly,  as  B5ckh  has  shown, 
as  100  :  138f =72:  100=18:25.  [Pondkra.] 
But  why  should  Solcm  have  adopted  so  singular  a 
proportion  ?  BOckh  suggested  in  his  PubUc  Eeo^ 
nomy  of  Athent  that  it  was  probably  an  accident ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one-fourth, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage 
equal  to  75  of  the  old,  but  that  by  some  inaccuiacy 

*  The  ox  on  the  coins  of  Euboea  is  supposed  to 
be  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Attic  coins  may  have  borrowed  the  type 
from  the  coins  of  Euboea. 
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of  mazmfiustim  the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a 
little  too  light ;  and  as  Solon^  coinage  furnished 
the  standard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was 
retained  ;  and  that,  in  fixing  upon  one-fourth  as  the 
amount  of  the  reduction,  Solon  was  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimihiting  the  Attic  system  to  the  Eubo'u, 
which,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  different 
from  the  old  Attic  A  more  complete  investigation 
of  the  subject  has,  howeyer,  conyinced  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  that  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  Euboic  standard  to  be  distinct  from  the 
old  Attic,  and  that  the  true  reoMom  ofikt  predM 
amowU  ofdAoMmad  adopted  by  Solon  wa$  m  order 
io  bring  hit  new  tjfUem  into  a  simple  definite  ratiOy 
namefy  ^i  btoihe  Jtginetaa,  which  the  Pheidonian 
institutions  had  established  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  (For  the  full  development  of  the 
argument,  see  Bockh,  Metrolqt/isdie  Untenuckimgen, 
c  ix.,  and  for  the  denominations  and  values  of  the 
Attic  silver  money,  see  Drachma). 

It  was  the  b<MMt  of  the  Athenians  that  their 
coinage  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
and  Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with 
profit  in  any  market  (Aristoph.  Ran,  732 ;  Xen. 
i^ecL  iiL  2)  :  there  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  in  this  respect  between  the  Attic  coins  of 
different  ages,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  form  and  workmanship.  The  most  ancient 
are  very  thick  and  extremely  rude.  The  second 
kind,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  Xenophon,  are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so 
clumsy  in  appearance.  The  third,  which  belong  to 
a  later  period,  are  broad  and  thin.  Moat  of  the 
extant  specimens  are  of  very  fine  silver.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  baser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey  found  upon  trial 
{Ameient  Wei^  and  Money ^  p.  45),  that  the  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contained  about  |^  of  the 
weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about  ^,  and  the 
more  modem  about  -^  ;  the  last  of  which  is  nearly 
the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silfer  coin. 

The  purity  and  full  standard  of  the  Attic  silver 
money,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  people, 
will  account  easily  for  its  wide  diffusion  throughout 
the  Grecian  states.  It  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  Corinth  and  her  colonies  ;  and  thus  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  we  find  it, 
not  only  in  the  coins  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentimi,  but 
even  in  those  of  Populonia;  but  in  most  of  these  cases, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Ae^netan  stand- 
ard. It  is  also  found  in  the  later  corns  of  Euboea 
and  of  Crete,  and  in  those  of  Thasos  and  Acan- 
thus. It  is  probable  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  cities  of  the  A^ean  Sea, 
but  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  some  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  have  had  standards 
altogether  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  Attic  standard 
prevailed  in  Western  Greece.  The  Thessalian 
confederacy  had,  at  a  late  period,  coins  on  the 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  of  some  of  the  barba- 
rian nations  vH  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  standard.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
the  later  Macedonian  coinage,  having  been  adopted 
by  Philip  for  gold  [Aukum,  Statsr],  and  by 
Alexander  for  silver.  It  was  followed  likewise 
by  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  and  by  Philetaerus  in 
peigamui. 

There  are  many  other  points  connected  with 
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Greek  money  in  general,  and  with  tlie  systems  of 
particular  states,  which  cannot  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  but  which  are  fully  treated 
of  in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
details  of  the  minting  of  the  money  and  the  laws 
affectmg  it  will  be  found  under  Monxta. 

ii.  History  o/Boman  and  Italian  Money.  —  The 
earliest  coinage  at  Rome  was  of  copper.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  already  given  under  AaL 

Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.  c.  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii. 
3.  B.  1 3)  ;  but  the  Roman  coinage  of  silver  never 
appears  to  have  been  so  firee  from  baser  metal  as  the 
best  Athenian  coinage.  Under  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  the  coinage  was  so  much  debased  that  it 
contiuned  ^  silver  and  f  alloy.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  impression  on  sQver  coins  was  usually, 
on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome  with  a  heknct, 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  animals 
(biffae,  quadrUfoe)^  whence  they  were  called  respec- 
tively bigati  and  qiuadrigati^  m.  nummi.  The  prin- 
cipal silver  coins  among  the  Romans  were  the 
denarius  and  sestertius.  [Denarius,  Skstxr- 
Tius.]     Respecting  the  Roman  gold  money,  see 

AURUM. 

Among  the  interesting  matters  which  are  here 
passed  over  for  want  of  space,  and  as  not  of  great 
unportance  for '  the  ordinary  classical  student,  are 
the  fuUer  discussion  of  the  early  systems  of  the 
other  states  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  coins  of  the  later  empire.  On  the  for- 
mer subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  MUller^s 
Eirusker^  and  Abeken^s  MilieUtalien^  on  the  latter 
to  Eckhel. 

iii.  Counection  of  (he  Greek  and  Roman  Systems 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  —  For  the  reasons  just 
assigned,  some  very  brief  remarks  must  suffice 
for  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matics. It  is  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  its  full  discussion  would  require  a 
separate  work  of  no  small  dimensions.  We  find 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  also  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  distinct,  but  brought  into 
connection  ;  besides  a  system  which  may  be  called 
specifically  Sikelian,  as  it  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  besides  also  the  Carthaginian  system. 
Of  the  three  systems  imported  from  Greece,  the 
Aeginetan  was  naturally  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  C^rmth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  the 
chief  Dorian  settlers  in  Sicily ;  the  Euboic  was 
similarly  introduced  by  the  Chalcidian  colonists, 
and  also  from  Corinth ;  and  the  Attic  was  im- 
ported through  commerce,  both  direetly  and  by 
way  of  Corinth.  The  Italian  is  supposed  by 
Bockh  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  commerci^ 
activity  of  the  Etniscans  at  a  very  early  period. 
Undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
system  is  furnished  by  the  very  words  Jdrpa  and 
obyKiOf  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  aa  bemg  the  Italian  libra  and  ancto.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  standards  of  weight  and 
money,  but  also  of  different  systems  of  arithmetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  and  duodecimal 
system  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  collision  with 
the  purely  duodecimal  system  of  the  Italians. 

In  adapting  these  systems  to  one  another,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pound  of  the  Italian  system 
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{IUmtb^  XirfM)  WHS  identified,  not,  as  some  have 
Bopposed,  with  the  mmo,  bnt  with  the  hcdf  mina  of 
the  Aeginetan  scale  ;  and,  oonse<iuentlj,  that  120 
pounds  went  to  the  talent^  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed by  the  Tauromenian  inscription  ;  and  that 
copper  money  was  coined  in  conformity  with  this 
standard. 

Pollux  (ix.  80—82)  refen  to  Aristotle's  Polity 
of  the  Himeraean*^  for  an  accoont  of  seTeral  de- 
nominations of  Sicilian  coins,  and  of  these  he  mcn> 
tions  the  o^yicfo,  as  equal  in  yalue  to  one  dtaleu$; 
the  S<|Sf,  equal  to  two  cAo/ct ;  the  rpi^as  to  three ; 
the  ii/hxtTpoy  to  six  ;  and  the  ^rpa,  which  is  an 
oltol;  ths  tittcdKirpoy^  he  adds,  still  quoting  Aris- 
totle, is  Uforth  ten  cMsy  and  is  the  Ckninthian  stater. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  there  were  many 
passages  of  the  Attic,  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  co- 
medians, in  which  these  coins  were  alluded  to,  and 
he  quotes  lines  from  Diphilus,  and  from  Epichar- 
mus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  X/rpo,  the 
ilfjd\tTpoif,  the  l^dyrioy  (a  diminution  of  Has\ 
the  TtmAyKioy^  and  the  9*Kd\trpos  oror^p,  as 
silver  coins.  A  little  before  this,  he  quotes  from 
Aristotle's  Polky  of  the  AgrigenHnes  the  statement, 
that  the  Utra  was  equal  in  value  to  an  Aeginelqn 
oboL  (Compare,  to  the  same  effect,  Pollux,  ir. 
174,  175.) 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
Sicilian  silver  money,  the  Euboic  and  A^inetan 
scales  were  connected  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
they  already  were  in  one  of  the  systems,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  derived,  namely,  in 
the  Corinthian  didiachm  or  stater  of  ten  Aeginetan  | 
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obo)s,  which  may  be  resarded  as  fwinin^  the 
(TTcn-^p,  or  chief  coin,  of  the  Sicilian  iTBtem  also : 
that  then,  the  obol,  being  identified  with  the  Afrpa, 
was  subdivided,  just  like  the  Italian  pound,  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  into  twelve  pom!  or 
ounces  (fiyKloi^  o^yitfoi,  i.  e.  meioe),  each  of  which 
was  a  (AaUms  (xaAicoi;s :  what  this  Salens  really 
was,  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show). 

As  to  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  pound  cr 
X/rpo,  it  is  evident,  frvm  Uie  explanation  which 
Pollux  gives  of  8f|ar  and  t^Sj,  toat  he  supposed 
them  to  be  named  from  the  number  of  onnoea  they 
contained,  as  was  deariy  the  case  with  the  wcr- 
rAyKtop^  according  to  the  analogy  of  which,  if  the 
idea  of  Pollux  had  been  right,  8({ay  and  rpt^as 
would  have  been  ren>ective1y  Si^TKior  and  Tptdy- 
KiO¥  (like  terundus),    Bentley  has  eonduaivelT 
shown  (quoted  by  Bdckh,  ^  293)  that,  in   this 
matter,  the  Oreek  grammarians  fell  into  a  rery 
natural  error,  through  not  understanding  a  txsttm 
foreign  to  that  of  their  language,  and  that,  in  fact« 
the  parts  of  the  laira  wttt  named,  as  the  general 
rule,  not  frem  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  xevr^ryiuovy  like  the 
Latin  quinemuf,  an   exception   easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  fraction 
5-12ths  by  a  single  word),  but  frmn  the  fractional 
part  of  the  litra  which  each  of  them  was  equal  tn, 
just  as  in  the  Latin  system.    The  following  table 
shows  the  whole  scale,  with  the  corresponding 
Latin  names,  and  with  the  values  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obols  of  the  Aeginetan  standaid  and  in  the 
copper  coins  called  ehtud ;  -* 
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Just  as  in  the  Latin  system,  so  in  the  Graeco- 
Sicilian,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  coins  between 
the  half  and  whole  Xirpa,  Thus,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Epicharmus,  a 
sum  of  money  is  expressed  as  consisting  of  Airpa 
koUl  BtKdXiTpos  crrarrip^i^dimSy  r§  koI  wandryKioy. 
Even  as  denominations  of  weight  we  have  (so  for 
as  we  know)  no  terms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
septunx^  bes,  dodrans^  degtans^  and  deung,  Bdckh 
supposes  that  this  system  was  introduced  in  Sicily 
about  OL  40  or  50,  b.  c.  620  or  580, 

The  worth  of  the  chief  coin  in  this  system,  the 
s3»er  litra,  or  Aeginetan  silver  obol^  must  evidently 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  like  the  Italian  UbrOy 
the  value  of  a  jKHund-wek/ht  ofocfpper. 

The  gold  money  of  this  scale  has  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Davarbtion. 

For  further  details  on  the  whole  subject^  see 
Bockh,  MetroL  Untersuch.  c.  xix. 

Besides  the  Uink,  we  find  the  word  nummus 
(povfifios)  itself  in  the  Sicilian  system  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  coin.  The  Greek  ori^n  of  the 
word  is  attested  by  sereral  of  the  grammarians. 


(Vairo,  £.  L.  v.  36.  s.  67,  ed.  Miillcr ;  Pollux,  ix. 
79  ;  Festus,  «.  v.  ;  Snid.  s.  v,  y6fMs,)  Pollux  (/.c.) 
quotes  two  passages  from  Epichaxmus,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  for  a  parti- 
cular coin  ;  and  he  adds  the  statement,  firom 
Aristotle's  Polity  of  the  Tareniines,  that  vovfifws  is 
the  name  applied  by  them  to  a  coin,  on  which 
Taias  was  represented  carried  on  a  dolphin.  The 
grammarians  gave  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  asm- 
mus  as  1^  Attic  obols,  in  connection  with  a  small 
talent,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  or  rather  two  such  talents, 
the  older  containing  24  aammi  and  the  later  12. 
From  a  careful  criticism  of  these  statements,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  extant  coins,  B5ckh 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nmmmus  was 
originally  the  same  as  the  fiifro,  but  that,  when 
the  Attic  standard  came  into  common  use,  this 
nummus  or  Utra  was  diminished  br  1-lOth,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  scale  ; 
and  by  this  change  it  became  -^  of  the  Aeginetan 
obol,  which  is  equal  to  1^  Attic  obols,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  get 
the  simple  law  by  which  the  Sicilian  money  was 
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cmmeeted  with  the  Attic,  namely,  4  MMiiin  = 
1  draekm.  Hence,  ako,  we  lee  how  the  oumob  of 
the  Sicilian  •ystem  came  to  he  identified  by  the 
Greek  writers  with  the  chalaUj  in  its  specific 
sensew  The  Attic  dkUetu  was  -^  of  the  obol 
[Chalcus]  ;  hence  12  ekalei  would  make  up  1|- 
Attic  obeb,  that  is  (restoring  the  1*1 0th  of  depre- 
ciation), an  Aeginetan  obol,  or  a  Sicilian  litra. 
The  aiawjwst  of  the  Tarentines,  mentioned  in  the 
abore  passage  from  Pollux,  and  which  was  also 
used  at  fferadeia^  was  a  much  larger  coin,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  full -weighted  Aeginetan 
drachma  (ipaxft^  «'aX<'<*)9  which  came  near 
enough  to  the  Attic  didrachm  to  be  identified 
with  it  when  the  currencies  came  to  be  mixed.  In 
tact  the  word  Hmnnua  was  eridently  applied  (like 
trroTjip  in  Oieeoe)  to  the  chief  current  coin  in  any 
system,  and  it  may  therefore  have  had  very  dif- 
ferent values:  Plantos  actually  uses  it  for  the 
didrachm. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  Sicilian  nummtts 
and  muUl  talent^  and  the  Attico-Sidlian  system, 
see  Bockh,  cc  xxL  xxii. 

iv.  Om  tie  Value  of  Ancient  Money  in  terme  of 
omrawn. — When  we  endeavour  to  express  the  value 
of  ancient  coins  in  terms  of  our  own,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficulties  which  require  particular  con- 
sideration.  If  we  take  for  example,  a  drachma, 
and  a  shillings  and  make  a  comparison  of  their 
weight  and  of  the  fineness  of  the  silver  in  each, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  determinate  ratio  fi>r  the  value 
of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  might  appear 
to  a  thoughtless  person  that,  having  thus  found 
what  finactional  part  of  a  shilling  a  drachma  is,  we 
might  substitute  that  value  for  the  drachmn,  its 
multiples  and  parts,  wherever  they  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors ;  and  so  of  the  other  coins  ; 
and  that  thus  we  might  express  all  ancient  money 
in  terms  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  m^ht  do  so  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  after  doing  so,  we 
should  at  all  obtain  what  we  are  seeking,  a  true 
idea  of  ike  value  of  ancient  mon^,  in  any  sense 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  numerous  social,  and 
economical,  and  political  questions,  which  the  de- 
termination of  Its  value  may  afiect  Even  the 
coins  themselves  give  different  results  acc<wding  as 
we  compare  the  gold  or  the  silver  with  our  gold 
or  silver,  and  also  according  as  we  compare  them 
with  the  true  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  value  at  which  the  coin  is  current ;  our  shilling, 
for  example,  is  cuxrent  at  rather  more  than  its 
real  value.  Another  source  of  disagreement,  in 
comparing  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  with  ours, 
is  the  different  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  (See 
Akgbntuv,  Auruk.)  The  only  course  left  is 
to  express  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  current  fxUue  of  our  coins,  choosing  the 
sovereign  or  shilling  as  the  standvd  just  as  we 
may  prefer,  but  in  making  use  of  the  values  so 
obtained,  to  remember  that  tAejr  are  comparatively 
wortkle$$y  until  bg  otker  imtentiffcUione  toe  have  ae- 
ceriamed  tie  value  offMney  ae  compared  vritk  com- 
modities at  different  periods  of  ancient  history. 
Such  SQvestigations  form  no  part  of  our  present 
subject;  The  reader  is  referred  for  them  to 
B0ckh^  Pidilic  Economy  ofAthenSy  and  to  Jacobus 
Hietofy  of  tie  Predoue  Metals.  The  Tables  ap- 
pended  to  this  work  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  described. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  attempt  to  give  a 
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complete  list  even  of  the  chief  books  on  numisma- 
tics. All  the  earlier  works  are  refeired  to  in  one 
or  other  of  the  few  books  which  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  as  those  which  are  most  important  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther:—  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Nunwrum  Veterum,  8 
vols.  4to^  Vindobon.  1792 — 1839,  some  of  the 
volumes  being  second  editions  ;  Rasche,  Lexicon 
Uuiversae  RH  Numariae,  7  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1785 
— 1805  ;  Wurm,  cts  Ponderumj  Numorum^  Men- 
surarum^  ao  de  Anm  ordinandi  RationSbms^  apud 
Romanes  et  Graecos,  Stutg.  1831,  8vo. ;  Hussey, 
Essay  on  tie  Ancient  Weights  and  Money^  Oxf., 
1 836,  8vo. ;  Bockh,  Metrdogisohe  VnterswAungen 
uber  Oeunchte^  MunxfUsse^  und  Masse  des  AUer^ 
thums  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange^  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo ;  Grote^  Review  of  Bdckh^s  work,  in  the 
Classical  Museum^  vol.  L  [  P.  S.] 

NQNCUPA'TrO.  [Tbotamrntum.] 
NU'NDINAE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  dies,  so 
that  it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.  (Di<my9. 
Ant,  Rom,  ii.  28,  vii.  58  ;  Macrob.  Sat  116; 
Festns,  s.  o.  Nundinalem  Coeum.)  In  ancient  Ca- 
lendaria  all  the  days  of  thb  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  which  are 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  H. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division 
is  made  to  mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth 
day,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a 
nundinae.  There  were  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary days  between  two  nundinae.  The  Romans 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  reckoning  added  these 
two  nundinae  to  the  seven  ordinary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  nimdinae  recurred  every 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  nundinae^  as  it  were 
novemdinae,  A  similar  mode  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week  is  still  customary  in  Ger- 
many, where,  in  common  life,  the  expression  eight 
days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
It^ians  in  the  same  manner  call  a  fortnight  quinxe 
jours  and  quindid  gioni. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38  ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month  (Macrob.  Sat.  L 
13  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  47,  xlviii.  33),  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dies 
inierealaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the 
primae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says 
that  it  was  generally  bdieved  that  if  the  nundinae 
fell  'Upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year 
would  be  signalised  by  misfortunes ;  the  nones 
were  avoided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Serrius 
Tullins  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every 
month,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  bom  on  the 
nones  of  some  month,  though  the  month  itself 
was  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundines, 
the  country-folk  assembled  in  the  city,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gathered  at 
Rome  on  the  nones  might  become  excited  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  republic.  These  reasons 
are  indeed  vexy  unsatisfactory,  as  Gottling  (Cfeseh, 
der  Rom.  Staatstv.  p.  1 83)  has  shown,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill 
suited  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  gene- 
rsUy  spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
own  femily,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided,  be- 
cause^ as  Ovid  {Fast,  L  58)  says,  iVoMinim  tuida 
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deo  eareL  But  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dar was  introduced,  these  scruples,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  neglected,  and  in  several 
ancient  calendaria  the  nundinae  &11  on  the  first  of 
January  as  well  as  on  the  nones.  (See  Oraevius, 
77te»ttur.  vol.  viiL  p.  7,  and  the  various  ancient 
Calendaria.  Both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  was  sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  re- 
ligious reasons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  fallen  to  another 
one.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24.)  The  nundinae  them- 
selves were,  according  to  Plutarch  (Quaett.  Rom, 
p.  275,  b),  sacred  to  Saturn,  and,  according  to 
Granius  Licinianus  (ap,  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  16)  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus  (Dionys.  ii.  28  ;  Tuditanus,  ap.  Maerob, 
SaL  L  e.\  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius 
(Cassius  Hemina,  ap.  il/ocroft.  A  a),  who  instituted 
them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to  show  that 
their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romulian  year 
of  ten  months,  or  at  least  that  they  were  instituted 
at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population  extended 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself.  For  the 
nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for  the 
country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the  king 
settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae, 
or  dies  nefiuti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed 
to  be  held,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  po- 
pulus,  and  not  of  the  plebs ;  and  while  for  the 
populus  the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real 
days  of  business  (dies/<uU  or  oomUiules)  for  the 
plebeians,  who  on  these  occasions  pleaded  their 
causes  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  public  meetmgs  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the 
plebeians)  and  debiites  on  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  own  order,  or  to  discuss  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  senate.  (Dionys.  viu  58  ;  Ma- 
erob. L  c;  Plin.  ff,  M  xviiL  3  ;  Festus,  ».  v.  Nttn- 
dinat;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  ofRomc^  vol.  ii.  p. 
213.)  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
nundinae  were  ncfiisti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 

rrded  as  fiisti  for  both  orders  (Gellius,  xz.  1. 
49),  though,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus 
ap.  Maanh.  L  &),  this  change  was  introduced  at  a 
Uiter  time  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  286  ac.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects 
to  be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were 
proposals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of 
oflScers,  were  announced  to  the  people  three  nun- 
dinae beforehand  (trimmdmo  die  proponen^  Ma- 
erob. Lc;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  Phdip,  v.  3,  pro 
Domo^  1 6  ;  Liv.  iii.  35.) 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterwards  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  wexe  con- 
fined to  these  days,  uid  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day,  that  is,  if  a  pro- 
position did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
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the  people,  the  tribimes  were  obliffod  to  umomice 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  wen  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  fomdinae  the  form  mmdintan  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  as  in  trimtndimatt  or  trimmm  tuptdituun, 
(See  the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also 
used  in  the  expression  vUemtmdinttm  or  inter 
nundinmm^  that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  nundbiae.  (Varro  and  Lucil.  a/md  Nonium^ 
iii.  145.)  The  word  nundinae  is  aometimes  used 
to  designate  a  market-place  or  a  time  for  maiketing 
in  general  (Cic  de  Leg,  Agr,  iL  S3,  PkUip, 
V.  4.)  [L.S.J 

NU'NDINUM.    [NuNDiNAi.] 

NUNTIATIG.  [Opkkis  Novi  Numtiatiol] 

NCJ'PTIAE.    [Matbuionium.] 
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OBAE.    [Trxbur.] 

OBELISCUS  (d«cAi(rirof)  is  a  diminntive  of 
Obdua  {h90<6s\  which  properly  signifies  a  tharp- 
enod  thing^  a  doewer  or  ^pii^  and  is  the  name  given 
to  certam  works  of  Egyptian  art*  A  detailed 
description  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of 
them  is  required  by  the  fisct  that  several  of  them 
were  transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors. 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xvii.  4)  says  ''that  an 
obdisk  is  a  very  rough  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  land-mark  or  boundary  stone,  rising  with  a  small 
inclination  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  four  faces  united  in  a  sharp  point  It  is 
very  carefiiUy  smoothed.**  Most  ancient  writers 
consider  obelisks  as  emblematic  of  the  sun^  rays. 
(Comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  14.) 

An  obelisk  is  properly  a  single  blodc  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  abnost  imperceptibly  fitim 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  termi- 
nate in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  termi- 
nating in  a  point  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were 
mostly  made  of  the  red  aranite  of  Syene,  from 
which  place  they  were  earned  to  the  different  parts 
of  Egypt  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at 
the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior,  and  were  usually  covered  with  hierogly- 
phical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campua  Martins.  (Plin. 
xxxvL  14.)  The  former  was  restored  in  1589, 
and  is  called  at  present  the  Flaminian  obelisk. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  116  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  78  feet  The  obelisk  in  the  Campos 
Martins  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a  snn-diaL  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
110  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  71  feet 
Another  obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
guhL  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  xvi.  76.  §  2.)  It  stands 
at  present  in  front  of  St  PeterV,  where  it  was 

*  Herodotuj  (il  111)  ues  h^^k6%  in  the  leoM 
of  an  obelisk. 
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placed  in  1586,  and  its  whole  heif^ht  is  about  132 
feet,  and  without  the  base  and  modem  ornaments 
at  top  about  83  feet  But  the  hirgest  obelisk  at 
Rome  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantino,  and 
conreyed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantios,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximns.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XTii.  4.)  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Latcran  church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its 'Whole  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet 

There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
▼arious  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &&,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.  The  preceding  brief  account  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Long^  Egyptian  AnliquUieSy  toL  i.  oa  14, 
15.  London,  12mo.  1832. 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined  (Inst 
3.  tit  IS)  to  be  **  a  bond  of  Taw  by  which  we  are 
under  a  necessity  of  releasing  (tohendae)  some- 
thing according  to  the  laws  of  our  state.**  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  (Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  3)  the  sub- 
stance of  an  obligatio  does  not  consist  in  this,  that 
its  object  is  to  make  any  corporeal  thing  (corpus) 
or  serritus  ours,  but  that  it  shall  bind  another  per- 
son to  giro  us  something,  or  to  do  something,  or 
to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  dandum 
aiiquid,  vet  /aciendwn,  vel  praestcuidum).  This 
"  binding  "  is  a  *'  legal  binding,"  that  is,  the  party 
who  fails  to  perform  what  he  has  engaged  to  do, 
is  liable  to  legal  compulsion  ;  in  other  wwds,  the 
duty  which  he  owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or 
action.  The  dut^  must  consist  in  something  that 
has  a  pecuniary  value,  or  may  be  estimated  in 
money  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2) :  if  the  duty  is  not 
capable  of  such  estimation,  it  is  not  a  duty  which 
can  be  enforced  by  legal  process.  An  agreement 
which  cannot  be  enforced  because  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  Roman  Law,  is  not 
properly  an  obligatio,  but  still  the  Romans  gave 
sncn  agreement  the  name  of  Obligatio,  when  it 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Jus  Gen- 
tium, and  added  the  term  Naturalis,  by  which  it 
is  opposed  to  Civilis  and  Proetoria  or  Honoraria. 
Obligationes  Ciriles  were  those  which  produced  a 
right  of  action  according  to  the  Jus  Civile  ;  Prae- 
toriae  or  Honomriae  were  those  which  owed  their 
force  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.  In  tlie 
wider  sense  Civiles  Obligationes  comprehend  Hono- 
rariae,  inasmuch  as  the  Edicta  magistratuum  be- 
long to  Jus  Civile  in  its  wider  sense.  [Jvs.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  opposed  to  Na- 
titrales  Obligationes:  Civiles  Obligationes  have 
the  narrower  sense  when  Civiles,  Honorariae, 
and  Naturales  are  opposed  among  one  another. 
Those  obligationes,  which  were  viewed  as  based 
on  the  Naturalis  Ratio,  were  peculiarly  consi- 
dered as  bonae  fidei ;  and  such  obligationes  were 
the  foundation  of  bonae  fidei  actiones,  of  which 
the  Roman  Law  recognised  a  limited  nimiber,  as 
cmti  et  venditi  actiones  ;  locati  et  conducti  actio  ; 
mandati,  negotiorum  gestorum,  tutelae  actiones ; 
commodati  actio,  and  some  others.  The  term 
glridum  jus  (Cod.  5.  tit  13)  is  opposed  to  bona 
fides  ;  and  stricti  juris  actiones  are  opposed  to 
bonae  fide!  actiones.    Viewed  with  reference  to 
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the  fhets  on  which  the  law  opcmtcd  to  give  Ob- 
ligationes a  binding  force,  Obligationes  arose  from 
Contract  and  Quasi  Contract,  and  Delict  (maie/i' 
cNUfi,  ck/tcAmn),  and  Quasi  delict  (Inst  3.  tit  13.) 
This  division  of  Obligationes  with  respect  to  their 
origin  was  apparently  viewed  as  exhaustive;  though 
it  IS  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  jurists  really 
viewed  every  obligatio  as  included  with  one  of 
these  four  cUvisions.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  actio  ad  exhibendnm  was  considered 
as  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  or  an  obligatio 
quasi  ex  delicto.  (Hius  divides  Obligationes  into 
these :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto  ;  but  he  intemis 
to  comprehend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu 
under  those  ex  contractu,  and  obligationes  qiutbi 
ex  delicto  under  those  ex  delicto.  In  his  Aurksa 
(Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  1)  he  distributes  obligationes  as 
to  their  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contractu,  ex 
delicto,  and  ex  variis  caunrum  figuris ;  and  the  ex 
variis  causarum  figuris  comprehends  the  obliga- 
tiones quasi  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  delicto  ;  ii>> 
deed  the  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  compn* 
hend  all  others,  whatever  they  may  1^ 

Contract  (eoiUradiu)  was  made  in  firar  ways— 
Re,  Verbis,  Litteris,  and  Consensu. 

As  an  example  of  an  obligatio  Re,  Gains  mentions 
Mutuum  [Mutuvm].  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  payed  by 
mistake,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
(condictio.  indebiti)  just  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
Mutuum.  But  **  thu  kind  of  obligation,**  observes 
Ghuus  (iii.  91),  '^does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the  intention 
of  payment,  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or  put  an 
end  to  (dis^rahere)  a  transaction  (nsffotiwn),  than 
to  commrace  or  to  constitute  {oonirakere)  a  trans- 
action.** 

To  the  contracts  made  Re,  there  also  belong 

COUVODATUM,  DXPOSITUM,  and  PiGNUS. 

The  Obligatio  Verbis  was  contracted  by  oral 
question  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The 
form  of  words  might  be: — Dare  Spondes?  Spondeci 
(Sponden*tu  istud?  Spondee.  Plant  Copt,  iv.  2. 
117.)  Dabis?  Dabo  ;  Promhtis?  Pmmitto ; 
Fidepromittis  ?  Fidepromitto  ;  Fidejubes  ?  Fide- 
jubeo;  Facies?  Fadam.  The  words  Dare  Spondes? 
Spondee,  were  so  peculiarly  Roman  that  their  legal 
effect  could  not  be  preserved,  if  their  meaning  was 
transferred  into  another  language:  nor  could  a 
valid  obligatio  with  a  peiegrinus  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondee.  (Gaiui,  iil  93,  179.) 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  roust  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Cic.  pro  Rose,  Com.  5.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contmct  by  question  and 
answer  (e»  mterroffoUone  si  responsione)  that  the 
terms  **stipulari**  and  ''stipulatio**  refer.  The 
word  *^  stipulari  **  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question :  si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mor- 
tem meam  dari  spondes  ;  vel  ita.  Cum  morieris, 
spondes  ?  The  person  who  asked  ihe  question  was 
Stipulator ;  he  who  answered  the  question  was 
Promissor,  and  he  was  said  Spondere.  (Gains,  iii 
100,  105  ;  Dig.  45.  tit  1.  s.  113.  De  Verborum 
Obligaiiombus.)  Sometimes  the  whole  form  of 
words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  comprehended  in  the  term  Stipulatio  (Dig. 
45.  tit  1.  s.  6.  §  1),  and  the  participle  *"  Stipulata  ** 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense.  (Cic  pro 
Roso,  Com,  5.) 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  unpossible  con- 
dition was  invalid  {witUilis),   As  the  Stipulatio  was 
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name  for  ovnenhip  is  Dominium,  to  which  is  op- 
posed the  name  Obiigationes  as  descriptiTe  of  rights 
•gainst  determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  OtUUm  of 
a  anoTM  cf  Leetmm  on  General  Jtarisprudenee) 
*^  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  hiwyers,  the 
term  obligatio  is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which 
answers  to  a  right  »  rem^**  that  is,  a  right  which 
is  good  against  all  the  world.  But  as  the  duty 
answeriijg  to  a  right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of 
forbearance,  that  is,  of  not  doing  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right,  there  is  no  incouTenience  in  the 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  exclusire  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  (corpus)  is  ownership ;  all  other 
people  are  not  owners :  as  soon  as  an  act  is  done 
which  is  an  infringement  of  an  owner^s  right,  or  in 
other  words  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word)  an  obligation  arises  by 
force  of  such  act  (pbUgatio  ex  ddido)  and  gives 
the  injured  person  a  right  of  action  against  the 
wiong-doer. 

A  contractus  required  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it.  Those  Obiigationes  which  were  said 
to  be  founded  on  ^  consent  ^  {con»enstu)  were  said 
to  be  so  founded  only  because  consent  was  suffi- 
cient (Gaius,  ill  136),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  expression  was  required  ;  whereas  in  the 
Obiigationes  contracted  *^  re,**  *'  verbis,**  and 
*^  Uteris,**  certain  acts,  words,  or  writing  were  re- 
quired. In  those  contracts  where  particular  fonns 
were  not  required  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
Obiigationes,  any  words  or  acts  were  sufficient, 
which  were  evidence  of  consent  Constraint  by 
force  or  threats  (vu,  fMtus\  and  fraud  {dolu8\ 
and  in  many  cases  error  {error.,  ignoraniia)^  either 
render  an  agreement  absolutely  null,  or  give  the 
party  who  has  been  constrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
of  the  other  party. 

An  Obligatio,  as  already  obsenred,  supposes  two 
persons  at  least.  But  there  may  be  more  than 
two  parties  to  an  Obligatio,  either  as  creditores  or 
debitores  or  both,  all  of  whom  are  comprehended 
nnder  the  general  name  of  Rei.  (Cic.  de  Or,  it 
43.)  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is  under 
the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called  Cor- 
rens.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  Obli^tiones, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores 
are  several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the 
creditores  and  debitores  are  several  In  the  ob- 
ligatio pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores, 
or  the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  deter- 
minate parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
parts  being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There 
are  cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the 
whole  {9oUdum\  or  several  debitores  may  owe 
the  whole  (aoUdum)  :  where  a  creditor  clums  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  fSEu;t 
several  obiigationes  binding  on  the  several  debi- 
tores. But  if  one  creditor  has  recovered  the  whole, 
or  one  debtor  has  paid  the  whole,  the  entire  Ob- 
ligatio is  at  an  end.     (Inst.  3.  tit.  16  (17).) 

If  an  obligatio  is  unilateral,  it  only  gives  a  right 
of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutuum,  Stipulatio,  and  others  ;  if  it  is  bila- 
teral, it  gives  a  right  to  each  party  against  the 
other,  as  emtio  venditio,  and  locatio  conductio. 

The  most  g^eral  name  for  any  agreement,  the 
object  of  wMch  was  to  establish  legal  relations 
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between  the  parties,  is  ConTentto,  Pactio,  Pactum 
Conventnm,  and  its  essence  is  consent:  **oonven- 
tionis  verbum  generale  est,  ad  omnia  pertmeos,  d<i 
quibus  negotii  contrahendi  transigendiqne  cauMA 
consenthmt,  qui  inter  se  agunt**  (Dig.  2.  tit. 
14.)  Conventiones  were  juris  gentium,  and  aa  a 
genus  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  Conven- 
tiones which  were  reducible  to  eertain  daises  were 
called  Contractus,  of  which  the  Jus  Civile  acknow- 
ledged the  four  kinds  already  mentioned.  Re, 
Verbis,  Literis  and  Consensu.  Of  those  Obiiga- 
tiones which  were  established  Re,  the  four  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  had  special  names, 
Mutuum,  Commodatum,  Depositum  and  Pigniis, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  Nominatl  But  there  wen 
other  Obiigationes  which  were  established  Re, 
for  which  the  Romans  had  no  particular  name, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  Innominatl 

These  obiigationes  are  founded  upon  losnethfaTg 
that  has  been  given  or  done  by  one  party,  which 
gives  him  a  chum  against  the  other  for  something 
to  be  given  or  done  in  return.  If  the  matter  of 
the  conventio  was  a  civile  negotium  or  had  a  dvilis 
causa,  it  formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  a  found- 
ation of  an  action  **"  praescriptis  verbis  **  or  **  in 
foctum  ;**  or  as  it  is  cleariy  expressed  by  Julian 
(Dig.  19.  tit  5.  De  praa$eripHs  verbit^  &«.),  this  is 
the  actio  '^ad  quam  neeesse  est  confosere,  qnotiea 
contractus  existunt,  quorum  appellationes  nuUae 
jure  civili  proditae  sunt**  All  the  events  upon 
which  these  actions  could  arise  were  reduced  to 
the  four  following  heads :  ''ant  do  tibi  nt  dea,  aut 
do  ut  fiiciaa,  aut  facio  ut  des,  aut  focio  ut  liiciaa.** 
(Paulus,  Dig.  19.  tit  5.  s.  S,  §  1—4.)  The  bare 
agreement  (pactum)  both  iii  nominate  and  inno- 
minate contracts  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
obligatio :  in  both  cases  some  act  must  be  done  to 
make  the  agreement  become  a  contract,  and  to 
establish  an  obligatio.  The  nominate  contracts 
have  their  particular  names.  The  innominate  con- 
Uaets  take  the  name  of  contracts  from  their  re- 
semblance to  nominate  contracts ;  but  as  they  are 
not  referable  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  they 
arc  formed  into  a  separate  class:  still  some  of  them 
have  special  names.  These  contracts,  as  it  will 
appear  from  the  description  just  given  of  them,  have 
their  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giving  or  doing)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  for  resemble  contracts  Re. 
The  transaction  is  not  completed  so  long  as  a  thing 
remains  to  be  given  or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and 
the  creditor  may  have  bis  action  (eontUeHo)  for  the 
recovery  of  a  thing  which  he  has  given,  and  for 
which  the  debtor  has  not  made  the  return  (a  giving 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  has  aho  hia 
a<:tion  generally  (praescriptis  verbis)  for  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  contract,  if  he  prefers  that,  or  for 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained 
by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  Pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas 
or  answos  (eaBoeptiones)  ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement 
(convention  paetio)  could  not  be  refored  to  some 
class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  riffht  of  action. 
When  there  was  no  dvilis  c»isa,  there  was  no 
civilis  obligatio  created  by  sudi  conventio,  and  it 
is  added  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.  §4),  **  therefore  m 
nuda  ptfbtio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio  but  an 
exceptio  ;**  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio 
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is  a  pactio  sine  caoia.  Sometimei  Nuda  con- 
ventio  is  uaed  aa  equiTalent  to  Nuda  poctio.  (Dig. 
15.  tit  5.  8. 15.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Pac- 
tum by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract  Pactum 
ii  a  tenn  as  general  as  couTentio  {pactum  apao- 
Uom — 9d  amtem  paetio  duontm  pluriumve  m  idem 
plaeihtm  ootuensugj  "Dig,  2.  tit  14.  s.  1),  and  is  a 
part  of  all  contracts  as  conventio  is.  There  might 
be  a  Pactom  or  Paetio  relating  to  marriage,  the 
establishment  of  a  ssrritos  in  provincial  lands 
(Gaxas,  ii.  31),  and  other  matters.  But  Pactum 
as  included  in  the  law  of  Obligationes,  obtained  a 
limited  signification ;  and  it  was  used  to  signify 
agreements  not  included  amonff  the  Contractus,  but 
still  binding  agreements  as  bemg  founded  on  some 
causa.  A  pactum  therefore  might  produce  a  naturalis 
obligatio.  Some  of  these  pacta  were  in  course  of 
time  made  the  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and 
some  were  protected  by  the  Praetor :  ait  Praetor : 
**  Pacta  conventa  quae  neque  dolo  malo  neque 
adversus  leges  plebiscita  senatus-consulta  edicta 
decreta  principum  neque  quo  fraiis  cui  eorum  fiat 
fiu:ta  erunt  servaboi"  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.)  The 
parties  to  a  Pactum  were  said  "  paciscL**  Any- 
thing might  be  the  subject  of  a  **  pactum  **  which 
did  not  involye  an  illegslity.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  Pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the 
Digest  under  uie  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones 
(Dig.  44.  tit  7),  but  in  the  same  book  with  the 
titles  De  Jurisdictione,  &c. 

Savigny  shows  that  the  notion  of  Agreement, 
(verirag\  is  too  narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in 
general.  He  defines  agreement  to  be  the  ^  union 
of  seyeral  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
will  whereby  their  legal  relations  are  determined.^ 
Consequently  the  notion  of  agreement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  pro- 
duce obligationes :  for  instance  Traditio  or  deliyery 
is  characterized  by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  dechiration  of  their  will  by 
the  parties  to  the  tiaditio,  is  insufficient  to  effect 
Traditio  without  the  external  act  by  which  pos- 
sessitm  is  acquired,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
essenoe  of  the  agreement  The  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not  separating 
in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement  from  those 
acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agreement  is  gene- 
rally a  preparation  and  of  which  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment This  becomes  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
without  any  obligation :  it  is  merely  a  giving  and 
receiving  by  mutual  consent  This  general  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  wtvds  of  Ulpian 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  defines  Pactio  to  be 
**  duorura  pluriumve,^  &&  It  does  not  seem  how- 
ever that  the  Romans  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
Pactum,  and  Conventio  to  any  agreements  except 
those  which  were  the  foundation  of  Obligationes 
of  some  kind.  (Savigny,  Sy$tem  de»  Heut.  Rom, 
lUdUM,  iii.  §  140,  &c.) 

PoUicitatio  is  a  proflfier  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (poUicUatio  (^hreaHs 
ioUut  promuamm^  Dig.  50.  tit  12.  s.  3).  A  pol- 
licitatio  of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proffer  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently used  with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a 
person  to  a  state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  promise  to  erect  a  building,  to  exhiUt  public 
shows,  &c.     Such  pollicitationcs  were  binding. 
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when  there  was  a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a  dignity  (hcnor)  conferred  or  to  be 
conferred.  A  pollicitatio  sine  causa  was  also 
obligatory,  if  the  person  began  to  do  what  be  had 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building 
or  cleared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Ep.  z.  48.  Huio 
thecUro  em  privalorum  poUieitatumUmt  muUa  de^ 
benimr;  and  v.  12.) 

A  peTMn  who  vowed  anything,  was  also  bound 
(wto  obfio€iitui}» 

(Gains,  iii.  88,  &c.  ;  Inst  8.  tit  12  (13),  4.  6; 
Dig.  47.  tit  7,  Od.  4.  tit  10,  De  Obiufotiomlme 
et  AeUouiUu;  MUhlenbmch,  Doetrma  Pctndeo 
tonum,  lib.  iit  De  OUigationibHtt,    The  most  com- 

Slete  work  on  Roman  Obligationes  is  by  Unter- 
olxner,  QueUeumdeeige  xuaammensteUang  der  lekre 
dee  Romieeken  Rechte  von  den  SchuldverhiUtnieeen^ 
Leipzig,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  see  also  Thibaut, 
Pandektenrecht;  Vangerow,/'aiu/ei^M,&c. ;  Puchta, 
Inei,  voL  iii.)  [G.  L.] 

O'BOLUS  (ieo\6s),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
principal  denominati<ms  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Greeks,  was  l-6th  of  the  drachma, 
1 -600th  of  the  mina,  and  1-S6,000th  of  the  talent 
As  »  coin,  the  obolus  was  of  silver ;  and  con- 
nected with  it,  at  least  in  the  Attic  system,  were 
silver  coins  weighing  respectively  5,  4,  3,  2,  1|- 
obols,  and  4,  |-,  and  ^  of  an  obol ;  all  which  are 
found  in  cmlections  of  coins.  The  1^  obol  piece 
was  a  quarter  of  a  dnichm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  divided  into  8  (or  according  to  others  10) 
XoAkoX.  (See  Pondxka  ;  Nummus;  Drachma  ; 
Chalcus  ;  and  the  Tables.)  [P.  S.] 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.    [Corona.] 

OBSO'NIUM.    [Opsoniom.] 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  bv  Cicero 
(de  Of,  L  7)  to  express  the  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship by  occupation  or  the  taking  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  as  one^  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  **  natural!  ratione,**  that  is,  by 
such  means  as  are  m  all  nations  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  means  of  acquiring  ownership,  Oaius  (ii. 
66,  &C.)  enumerates  the  taking  possession  of  those 
things  quae  nullius  stmt,  as  animals  of  the  chacc^ 
birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things  are  said  ''oc- 
cupantis  fieri.**  The  same  applies  to  the  finding  of 
things  which  have  no  owner ;  but  there  were  par- 
ticular rules  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  the 
ground.  (Inst  2.  tit  1.  s.  39;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  3. 
§10;  and  Gains,  ii.  7).  The  latest  legislation  about 
Thesaurus  is  in  Cod.  10.  tit  15.  Things  which 
were  lost  ox  thrown  out  of  a  ship  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity' were  not  subject  to  Occupatio.  Things 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Occupatio.  (Inst 2. 
tit  1.  s.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tit  I.  de  acquireado  renm 
domudo,)  [G.  L.] 

OCHLOCRA'TIA  (ix^^tparia)^  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  of  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  applied  to  that  perversion  of  a 
democmcy,  in  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
devices  for  removing  or  counteracting  the  natural 
and  wholesome  inequalities  of  society  (such  as 
paymg  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  on  other  occasions  on  which  their 
civic  functions  might  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  restricting  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  nil  the  highest 
functions  of  government  came  to  be  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  faction,  consisting  of  the  low- 
est and  poorest,  though  most  numerous,  class  ot 
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citiiou,  who  vne  thiu  Mmpted  to  adopt  u  oae 
of  their  ordiiui?  BTOCBtions,  tfaat  vliich  tbtj  would 
otherwiie  hare  lefl  in  man  luiUble  handi.  {Polyh. 
tL  4  i  Plut.  </«  Mimardi.  &c^  c  3  ;  Thirinll, 
BiM.iifGretcit,t.I.  lol.  i.  p.  1 1 0.)  [C.  P.  M.} 
O'CREA  (vm/tli},  ■  greaire,  a  leggia.  A  pi 
of  fcreaTet  (lO^^itTf  r)  wu  one  of  tlie  lix  Bj^doi  at 
nnnour  which  fbnned  the  complete  equipnipnl  of  n 
Creek  or  ELnuoia  wurior  [Abua],  nod  Ilkcwiie 
of  ■  Itoioiui  loldlei  u  fixed  by  Serviiu  Tulliiu. 
(LiT.  i.  43.)  They  wcra  mada  of  bronie  (Alcocua, 
I-rag.Lfd.  Matlhu),  of  biui  (Ho.  SaO.  123), 
of  lia(IIoiD.//.  iTiii.  612,  nL  593),  or  of  lilvrt 
and  gold  (VLrg.  Aen.  riL  634,  tuL  624,  xi.  4a«), 
wilh  &  lining  piobably  of  lather,  folt,  or  cloth. 
Another  method  of  fitting  the m  to  the  leg  h  lU  not 
to  hurt  it,  WM  b;  the  iiiterpoiitiaa  of  (hat  kind  of 
■lionge  which  wu  ilio  lued  Ibr  th«  liulng  of 
belmcU  [QxLMx].  and  which  Ariitotlg  deKnba 
■1  heinn  rcDiarkahle  for  t1iinneu,dcniity,aiid  fiim- 
DCH.  The  gnsrci,  liaed  with  the»  OMltmls,  ai 
thej  were  filled  with  great  eiaclseu  to  the  leg, 
probably  reiiuiced,  in  many  ca*n,  no  other  fatten- 
ing th.-m  their  own  elaaticity.  Oft«n,  neTerthclcu, 
re  fdrther  secured  by  two  ilrape. 


unponying  woodcut.  The  upper  fignre  ii  that  of 
a  bllcn  warrior  reprcaented  uaong  t]he  iculpturei, 
now  at  Munich,  belonging  to  the  temple  in  Aegina. 
In  conaequence  of  the  Iwnding  of  the  kneea,  the 

Thii  itntue  alio  ihowi  leiy  dialinctly  tfaa  aokte- 
riiiga  {irinliipia),  which  were  naed  to  &iten  the 
grearei  imnicdiately  abore  the  feetl  The  lower 
portion  of  the  ume  woodcvt  repreaenU  the  interior 
Tiewof  a  bromeihieldandapoirof  bronae  greavea, 
which  wem  found  bj  Signer  Campanaii  in  the 
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and  coovenientgnsBTei  nay  h 
cpittiet  li/uuyHSfi,  u  uicd  it. 


eiprcialiy  (he  ankle-ringa,  « 


r|*m. 


18.)  The  modem 
Oreeki  and  Alhaniani  wear  grearea,  in  fonn  le- 
•embllDg  thoae  of  their  aucaton,  but  made  of 
Bolt«r  materiala,  auch  ai  Tcliet,  anamented  with 
gold,  and  foatened  with  hooka  and  eye*. 

Among  the  Ronuna,  greavea  made  of  brooM^ 
and  richly  embeaaed,  were  worn  by  the  gUdialora. 
Some  lUcb  buTO  been  found  at  Pompeii.  [Sea 
wDodcnt,  p.  £76.]  It  ai^ean  that  in  the  time  of 
the  empeitira,  grcaTea  were  not  entirtly  laid  aaide 
ai  part  of  the  annour  of  the  aoldien.  (Lanprid. 
AL  &mr.  40.)  At  an  enriiet  period,  the  beiity- 
armtd  wore  a  aingle  greare  on  the  right  le^ 
(Veget.'JeRi  jVf^.i.  20.)  Leggini  of  oi-hide  or 
■trong  leather,  protsbly  of  the  form  already  de- 
Kribed  and  deiigiiated  by  the  nraa  name*  both  in 
Ote«k  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agricultiual  lo- 
booren  (Horn.  Od.  iiii.  22U  ;  Plin.  H.  JV.  lix.  7  ; 
Pallad.da  AaABAi.43)andby  hunUmen.  (Ilor. 
Sal.  ii.  3.  234.)  (J.  Y.J 

OCTASTY'LOS.     [TcHFLira.] 

OCrA'VAE.     [VacnoiLu.] 

OCTOBER  EQUUS      [Palu.14.1 

OCTOPHOHON.     [Lbctica.] 

ODE'UM  (i»i«u'),  a  ipeaea  of  pabUc  bufld. 
ing,  which  waa  fint  erected  during  the  flouriahiiig 
epoch  of  Greek  ait  in  the  fifth  centnij  B.C.,  for 
oontota  in  Tocsl  and  inalnunental  muaic  (r  jrai 
Ir  4  at  M^iSol  «tl  el  KiBapfSai  ^y—iiarro, 
Heiyeh.  i;  v.,  camp.  Suid.  :  v.).  In  ita  goieal 
farm  and  airangementi  It  waa  rery  ■imila^  to  the 
theatn  1  and  it  ii  aometimei  oJled  Ai^fi'.' 
(Paua.  i.  S,  IL  3  ;  PhiloMc  VU.  Supi.  iL  1.  p. 
649.)  Then  were,  howerer,  aome  characteriitie 
differencea :  the  Odeum  waa  mocfa  amallar  than 
the  theatre  ;  and  it  wai  mofed  oTar,  in  ordei 
to  retain  the  aoond.  (Vttnii.  T.  9.)  The  com- 
puatiiely  amall  aiia  of  tbe  Odeum  i*  eaiily  ac- 
connted  for,  not  only  becauae  the  apace  requined 
in  the  theatn  for  tha  CTolntiont  of  the  Chomi  wai 
not  wanted  here ;  but  alao  becauae  it  appcan  to 
hare  been  originally  deaigned  chiefly  for  muakal 
reheamia,  in  aubordinadou  to  tha  great  dtual 
psrfonuaucea  in  lbs  theatre,  and  GOD*ei]ii«Dily  a 
much  amailar  ipacQ  waa  required  for  the  audience 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  deaciiplica 
of  tbi>  claia  of  bnildinn.  Vitraiin*  {L  c)  makea 
a  pataing  mention  of  the  Odeum  of  Periclea,  but 
itateano  particulara  reapecting  ita  cooatructioa,  ex- 
cept that  it  waa  adorned  with  itane  pilUn,  and 
roofed  over  with  the  majita  and  yardi  of  the  cap> 
lured  Peninn  ihipa,  a  ttatameut  which  hsa  Inl 
■ome  writer*  into  the  miitake  of  re£:jTing  the 
■     ■'  of  Themiitodet     From  the 
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la  by  Sulla,  it  waa  made  of  a  form 
d  to  be  in  imiutiw  of  the  taut  of 
ly  perhapi  be  inferred  that  tiie  ori- 
ginal building  wai  actually  covered  with  that  tent. 
At  all  events,  tbi*  ilalemeut  proiea  that  the  iwf 
muat  have  been  conicaL     Accordingly  Plutanh, 
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dopuig  <dl  Towd^  amd  mdined  /torn  one  iummit 
(Feric.  13).  He  also  myv  that,  in  its  internal 
arrangement,  the  building  had  many  seats  and 
many  pillars.  From  a  few  other  passagesi  and 
from  the  scanty  remains  of  such  edifices,  we  may 
condude  further  that  the  Odeum  had  an  orchestra 
for  the  ehofoa  and  a  stage  for  the  musicians  (of 
less  depth  than  the  stage  of  the  theatre),  behind 
which  were  looms,  which  were  probably  used  for 
keeping  the  dresses  and  vessels,  and  ornaments 
required  for  religious  processions.  Of  oouise  the 
Odeum  required  no  shifting  scenes  ;  but  the  wall 
at  the  bade  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manently decorated  with  paintings.  For  ex- 
ample, Vitrurius  tells  us  (vii.  5.  §  5),  that,  in  the 
small  theatre  at  Tralles  (which  was  doubtless  an 
Odeum),  Apaturius  of  Alabanda  painted  the  seena 
with  a  composition  so  &ntastic  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remoTe  it,  and  to  con-ect  it  according  to 
the  troth  of  natural  objects.  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  Odeum  at  Smyrna  was  a  Graces  ascribed 
to  ApeUes.  (Paus.  ix.  35.  §  6.)  The  Odea  of 
later  timas  were  richly  decorated.  That  of  He- 
Todes  Atticus  had  its  roof  of  beoms  of  cedar 
adorned  with  carvings,  and  contained  numerous 
works  of  art.   (Philost.  ii.  1.  p.  551.) 

The  earliest  building  of  this  kind  was  that  al- 
ready mentioned  as  erected  by  Pericles  at  Athens, 
for  Uie  purpose,  according  to  Plutarch  (I.  c)  of 
celebrating  the  musical  contests  at  the  Panathe- 
naea.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  to  persons  coming 
out  of  the  great  theatre,  and  therefore  at  the  foot 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Vitruv. 
T.  9.)  Its  proximity  to  the  theatre  suggested 
some  of  the  uses  made  of  it,  namely,  as  a  refuge 
for  the  audience  when  driven  out  of  the  theatre 
by  rain,  and  also  as  a  phice  in  which  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (Vitruv.  /.  e.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  B.C.  85,  and  was 
fcatored  by  Ariobananes  II.  king  of  Cappadocia ; 
WHO  employed  C.  and  M.  Stallius  and  Menalip- 
pos  as  the  aidiitects  of  the  work.  Ariobansanes 
reigned  from  b.c.  63  to  about  b.c.  51.  (Vitruv. 
L  e. ;  Pans.  L  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  BdL  MOhr,  38  ; 
Bitekh,  Corp.  Inser.  voL  i.  Noi  357.)  The  build- 
ing is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

This  was  not  the  only  Odeum  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  sad  the  Antonines.  Paosanias, 
who  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  apply  the 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  speaks  of  an 
Odeum  at  Atiiens  in  two  other  passages  (L  8.  §  6, 
14.  §  1),  from  a  dose  examination  of  which  it  ap- 
pears more  than  doubtful  whether  this  Odeum  is 
the  same  as  the  former.  Stiegliti  (p^  228,  folL) 
identifies  it  with  the  Pnyx,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  fitted  up  as  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Perides  was  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pan- 
sanias  nowhoe  mentions  the  Pnyx,  unless  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it. 

Another  Odeum  was  built  at  Athens  by  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  the  sort  in  the  whole  empire.  It  stood,  as 
compared  with  the  Odeum  of  Perides,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  great  theatre,  under  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Acropolis  ;  where  large  ruins 
of  it  are  still  seen.  The  length  of  ito  largest 
diameter  was  248  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have 
furnished  accommodation  for  about  8000  persons. 
(Leake,  Topc^r.  of  Athens^  p.  61.)  This  building 
was  erected  after  Pausauias  wrote  his  first  book,  and 
before  be  wrote  his  seventh.     (Paus.  vii.  20.  g  3.) 
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The  other  principal  Oden  were  that  of  Corinth, 
also  built  by  Herodes  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6  ;  Philost. 
L  e.)  ;  that  of  Patrae,  which  was  next  in  magnifi- 
cence to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  and  contained 
among  other  works  of  art,  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Apollo  (Paus.  vii.  20.  §  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Tralles  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  Messene,  112 
feet  long,  and  93  feet  in  its  inner  diameter  ;  that 
of  Nicopolis,  with  an  inner  diameter  equal  to  the 
last,  but  with  an  outer  diameter  of  193  feet:  there 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Loodicea,  Ephesua,  Ane- 
murium,  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Chandler,  Pococke,  Beaufort^  Caramasua^  Ii«ike, 
and  other  topographers.) 

The  first  Odeum,  properly  so  called,  at  Rome, 
was  built  by  Domitian  (Suet.  Dam.  5  ;  Eutrop. 
viii  15X  and  the  second  by  Trajan.  (Amm. 
Marc  xvL  10.)  There  are  ruins  of  such  buildings 
in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  at  Pompeii,  and 
at  Catana. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Odea  were  less  strictly 
reserved  for  their  special  use  than  the  theatres. 
Some  of  the  extra  uses,  to  which  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  was  applied,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
justice  (Aristoph.  Vetp.  1104,  e.  Sekol^  comp. 
Pollux,  viil  6)  ;  and  philosophical  disputations 
were  held  in  the  Odea.  (Pint  de  ExnL  p.  604.) 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works.  (Martini,  Ueber  die  Odeen;  Stieglitz, 
Artkaal,  d.  Bauhmet^  vol.  ii.  sect  3  ;  Hirt,  Lehre 
d,  OebHude,  pp.  111—113  ;  Rose,  iiber  die  Odeen 
m  Atken^  Hom^  «.  Karlhago^  Soest,  1831,  4to ; 
Mailer,  Artik,  d.  Ktaut,  §  289 ;  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber^  Encyidopadie ;  Baumstark,  in  the 
RetU  Emydap.  d,  eloM,  AUertkum.)  [P.  S.] 

OECU&    [Douva,  p.  428,  b.] 

OENOMELUM.    [Vinum.] 

OENO'PHORUM  ioU6it>opoy\  a  basket,  or 
other  contrivance  for  canying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a 
wine-basket  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travdling 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on 
the  road.  (Hor.  SaLl6.  109  ;  Jnv.iS^ viL  11  ; 
Pers.  Saty.UO;  Mart  vL  88.)  A  slave,  called 
the  wine-bearer  {oemopkonu^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  1 9 ),  earned  it  probably  on  his  back.    [J.  Y.] 

OFFENDIX.     [Apbx.] 

OFFICI A'LES.    [ExxRcrrus,  p.  508,  b.] 

OFFI'CIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.  [Admis- 
sion alis.] 

OI'KIAS  DIKE  (oticfaf  8fin}),  an  action  to 
recover  a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action 
where  property  was  the  snbjeet  of  litigation)  the 
dicasts  decided  (3(«3tMMrev)  to  which  of  the  parties 
the  house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (^rc 
Siiro^cy),  Nothing  further  being  requisite,  the 
suit  was  an  ieri/u/irof  kyAw.  Certain  speeches  of 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  upon  this  subject  The  ohclas  ?Hicri  was  only 
to  recover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or 
mesne  profits,  were  reeoveiable  in  an  action  called 
iroudov  8finf.  [See  Enoikiou  Diks.]  (Meier, 
AtLProe.^49%)  [C.  R.  K.J 

O'LEA,  OLl'VA  (^Xofo)  ;  O'LEUM,  OLI'- 
VUM  (lAoior)  ;  OLE'TUM,  OLIVE'TUM 
(^Aafa»y). 

The  importance  of  the  olive  was  recognised  from 
the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  civilised 
countries  where  the  temperature  admitted  of  its 
cultivation  ;   and  it  was  widdy  adopted  as  an 
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emblem  of  industry  and  \ieace.  While  it  yields  a 
large  supply  of  palatable  and  highly  nutritious 
food,  it  requires  less  outlay  and  less  attention  than 
almost  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  subject  to  few  casn- 
alties,  and,  eren  if  altogether  neglected,  does  not 
suffer  serious  injury,  but  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Hence,  the  honour 
paid  to  it  at  Athens,  and  hence  the  title  of  **  prima 
omnium  arborum  ^  bestowed  upon  it  by  Columella. 

y ARZKTixs.  The  OUa  Ewopea  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  natural  fiunily  of  Oleacea^  which  yields 
tlie  highly  valued  olive  oil,  but  many  varieties  are 
produ^  by  different  modes  of  culture,  and  by  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and  climate.  Columella  enumerates 
ten,  and  this  number  may  be  considerably  increased 
iiom  the  works  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  have  been  the  most  important :  — 
1.  Pamna  s.  Potea;  2.  Regia;  3.  Orckit  s.  Or- 
chiHt  s.  OtxkUa  s.  Orduu  ;  4.  Radiut ;  5,  lAdnia 
s.  Lidniama  ;  6.  Serpia  s.  Sergiana,  Of  these  the 
PoiMtia,  according  to  ColumelU,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  (jucundimmnt)^  although  upon 
this  point  he  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Virgil 
(amara  Pauna  baeea) ;  the  Regia  was  the  hand- 
somest in  appeaianoe ;  while  both  of  these  together 
with  the  Ordiu  and  the  Radims^  and  in  general,  all 
the  laiger  varieties,  were  better  suited  for  eating 
than  for  oil.  The  Ztctnio,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  Sergio^  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. (Cat  R.R.7i  Varr.  R.  R.  7  ;  ColumcU.  t. 
8,  de  Aritor.  1 7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  6.) 

Soil  and  Climatb.  The  soil  considered  most 
congenial  was  a  rich  tenacious  clay,  or  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil  being  essontial 
in  either  case  to  carry  off  the  water.  Deep  fat 
mould  was  found  to  be  not  unsuitable,  but  any 
land  which  retained  moisture  was  avoided,  and 
also  light,  stony  ground,  for,  although  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  latter,  they  nevo*  became  vigorous. 
Here  again,  however,  C<Jttmella  and  Virgil  ore  at 
variance,  for  while  the  former  obs^res  ^  inimicus 
est  ngcr  sabulo  macer  et  nuda  glarea,**  the  poet 
declares 

Diflliciles  primum  terrae  collesque  maltgnt. 
Tenuis  ubi  ar^illa  et  dumosis  calculus  an'is 
Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  would 
flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  aituations.  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  plantations 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  fiunng  the  north,  in  cold 
localities  upon  a  southern  uope.  Neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  was  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  characterised  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  and  the  district  of 
Boetica  in  Spain.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  western  exposure  lying  well  open  to  the  sun  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  classical  authors 
that  the  olive  will  not  live,  or,  at  least,  not  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greats 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  although  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exist  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  general  experience.  (Cat. 
R,R.  7;  Varr.  i.  24 ;  Columella,  v.  8  ;  Plin.  II. N. 
xviL  3  ;  Pallad.  iii.  18  ;  Theophr.  w.^.  a.  iL  5  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  4.) 

Propagation  and  Culturs.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  an  olive  yard  (oletum,  olivehun)  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  out  a  nursery  (jtemutaritum) 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants.    A  piece  of 
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ground  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  fne\f  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soil  was 
a  rich  black  mould.  It  was  the  practice  to  trench 
(paatiman)  this  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  crumble  down  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmo^ere. 

The  propagation  of  the  dive  waa  eflected  in 
Torions  ways. 

1.  The  method  generally  adopted  was  to  fix 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  and  to  select  from 
these  long,  voimg,  healthy  branches  (niaiot  ma- 
veUat)  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  he  easily  embraced 
by  tiie  hand.    The  branches  immediately  after 
being  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  were  sawed 
into  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half  each,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bark  ;  uese  seg- 
ments, which  were  called  taleM  or  ehvolm  arirmuci^ 
were  then  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end  with 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with 
dung  and  ashes,  they  were  buried  upright  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingeia*  breadth 
below  the  surfeoe,  and  each  talea  was  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  position,  both  ver- 
tically and  laterally,  as  the  branch  had  occupied 
upon  the  tree.     During  the  first  year,  the  ground 
was  frequently  loosened  by  the  sarculum  ;  when 
the  young  roots  {radUmfae  temimim)  had  taken  m 
firm  hold,  heavy  hand-rakes  (reulra)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  water  was  regularly  supplied.     For  two 
years  no  pruning  was  resorted  to,  but  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  the  shoots  (ram«£i),  with  the 
exeeption  of  two,  were  lopped  off ;  in  the  fourth 
3rear,  the  weaker  of  the  remaining  two  was  de- 
tached, and  in  the  fifth  year  the  young  trees 
(aHnueulae)  were  fit  for  being  transplanted  {kabilet 
Iratulatiom),    This  latter  operation  was  best  per- 
formed  in  autumn  where  the  ground  to  which  thej 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  it  was  moist  and 
rich,  in  spring,  a  short  time  before  the  bnds  were 
formed.    In  the  field  which  they  were  to  oecnpy 
permanently,  pits  {$crobe$)  four  fiset  every  way 
were  prepared,  if  practicable,  a  year  beforehand, 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  pulverised  ; 
small  stones  and  gravel  mixed  with  mould  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
and  some  grains  of  barley  were  scattered  oret 
alL    The  young  tree  was  lifted  with  as  huge 
a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  attached  to  the  roots, 
placed  in  the  pit  surrounded  with  a  little  manure, 
and  planted  so  as  to  occupy  precisely  the  same 
position,  in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  in  the 
nursery.     In  rich  com  land,  the  space  left  between 
each  row  was  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  in  order  that  the  branches 
and  roots  might  have  full  space  to  spread,  but  in 
poorer  soil  twenty-five  feet,  each  way,  were  con- 
sidered sufficioit.    The  rows  were  arranged  so  as 
to  run  from  east  to  west,  in  order  that  the  cool 
breeses  might  sweep  freely  down  the  open  spaces 
in  summer.    After  the  trees  had  become  firmly 
fixed,  and  had  been  pruned  up  into  a  |Hroper  shape, 
thiU  is,  into  a  single  stem  kept  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  the  tallest  ox,  the  labour  attending 
upon  an  olive  yard  was  comparatively  trifling. 
Every  year,  the  soil  around  the  roots  was  looaeni^ 
with  hoes  (6uiens),  or  with  the  plough,  tiie  roots 
themselves  laid  bare  (abUtgueanf  abfagiteatio)y  the 
young  suckers  cut  away,  and  the  lichens  scraped 
from  the  bark ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,  raannje 
was  thrown  in  ;  every  eighth  year  the  trees  were 
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pnmed  The  system  of  culture  here  indicnted  was 
foUowel  so  generally  that  it  had  become  embodied 
in  a  proverb  '^Veteris  jvoirerbii  memintBse  cod« 
venit,  earn  qui  aret  oliretom,  rogare  firactiun ;  qui 
steicoret,  exorare  ;  qui  caedat,  cogere.**  (Colnmell. 
Y.  9.  §  15.)  Besides  this,  the  whole  sm^^e  of 
the  gronnd  was  regularly  ploughed  at  the  nsoal 
seasons,  and  cropped  in  alternate  years,  the  manore 
Implied  for  these  cmps  being  altogether  inde> 
pendent  of  that  supplied  to  tihe  trees  specially. 
Moieorer,  rince  olives  bore  fruit,  in  abundance  at 
least,  only  once  in  two  years,  matters  were  so  ar> 
ranged  that  the  land  should  yield  a  crop  in  those 
years  when  the  trees  were  unproductive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  was  to  cut 
the  roots  of  wild  olives  into  small  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  should  contain  an  eye  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  lateral  fibre  (radiaan  oadU  sihettriwn 
olearam  kortmloa  eage<U6re\  and  these  pieces  were 
treated  precisely  m  the  same  manner  as  the  taUae 
described  above. 

3.  A  third  method  is  indicated  by  Virgil  m  the 
lines 

Quin  et  caudicibus  sectis,  mirabile  dictu, 
l^ditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where, 
as  we  are  told,  **  an  old  tree  is  hewn  down  and  the 
stock  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  and  which  from  that  circumstance 
are  called  mnvoU;  care  at  the  same  time  is  taken 
that  a  small  portion  of  bark  shall  belong  to  each 
novob.  These,  after  having  been  dipped  in  manure, 
are  put  into  the  earth,  soon  throw  up  shoots,  are 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three 
years  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yard.** 

Gnfting  or  budding  (cmersre,  tnstifio,  oaUo$  m- 
•eners)  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
titodncing  fine  varieties  or  of  rendering  barren  trees 
fruitful.  (Cat.  It  R.  40,  42, 43,  45  ;  Varr.  R.  R. 
I  40  ;  ColumelL  v.  9,  De  Arbor,  17  ;  Plin.  H,N. 
zviii  19.  s.  30  ;  Palkd.  iii.  8,  18,  x.  1,  xi.  8  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  5,  6,  &&  ;  Bluntls  VetHpes  of  Ancient 
Mastnertj  Ae^  ta  Itafyy  p.  215.) 

O1.IVB  GATHBRINO  {OUiioSj  OtimUu),  The 
olive  usually  comes  to  maturity,  in  Italy,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  December,  but,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  gathered  in 
various  stages  of  its  progress,  either  while  yet  green 
(o&i),  or  when  changmg  colour  (varia},  or  when 
fully  ripe  (mgra\  but  it  was  considered  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  as  to  foil  of  its  own  accord.  The 
fruit  was  picked  as  fiir  as  possible  with  the  bare 
band,  but  such  as  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  by  the  aid  of  ladders  was  beaten  down 
with  long  reeds,  which  were  p«ferred  to  sticks  as 
leas  likely  to  injure  the  baik  of  the  branches  and 
the  young  bearers,  a  want  of  attention  to  this  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  {ItffuU)  being 
in  the  opinion  of  Varro  the  cause  why  olive  trees 
so  seldom  yielded  a  full  crop  for  two  years  con- 
secutively. (Varr.  A  R.155;  Plin.  H,  N.  xv.  3. 
Sb  6  ;  Oeopon.  ix.  17.) 

DiFFBRBNT  U8B8.  The  fniit  (bacoa)  of  the  olive 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses. 

1.  It  was  eaten  as  a  fruit,  either  fresh,  pickled, 
w  preserved  in  varions  ways. 

2.  It  was  pressed  so  as  to  yield  the  oil  and- 
other  juices  which  it  contuned.    And  again,  the 
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oil  was  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but 
diiefly 

a.  As  an  article  of  food. 
fi.  For  anointing  the  body,  and  in  this  case 
was  frequently  made  a  vehicle  for  perfumes 
(utiffuaUa). 
7.  For  burning  in  lamps. 
pRBSXRViNO   Olitbb.      (Cbju/«rv   olea$f  oU^ 
varum  eondUura^  conditio,') 

Olives  might  be  preserved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  uniipe  {aWaey  aeerbae)^  or  ripe  («^a«), 
or  half-ripe  (fioria^/uaeae). 

Green  olives,  the  Panuia  being  used  principally- 
for  this  puipose,  were  preserved  in  strong  brine 
(imcna),  acoordiuff  to  the  modem  practice,  or  they 
were  beaten  together  into  a  mass,  steeped  in  water 
which  was  firequently  changed,  then  pressed  and 
thrown  with  salt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  which 
various  spices  or  flavouring  condiments  were  added, 
especially  the  seeds  of  the  Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or 
Gum  Mastich  tree,  and  fennel.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  vinegar,  inspissated  must  (sopo,  de/hOum),  or 
sweet  wine  (possifm)  or  honey  were  employed,  in. 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sometimes  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  oil,  seem 
to  hare  been  all  mixed  together. 

Half-ripe  olives  (and  here  again  the  Pausia  was 
the  favourite )  were  picked  with  their  stalks  and 
covered  over  in  a  jar  with  the  best  oil.  In  this 
manner  they  retained  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Ripe  olives,  especially  the  oro&i/w,  were  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  left  untouched  for  five  days,  the  salt 
was  then  shaken  ofi^  and  they  were  dried  in  the 
sun.  Or  they  were  preserved  sweet  in  defrutun 
without  salt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  EpUyrtsm  was 
made  by  taking  olives  in  anv  of  the  three  stages, 
extracting  the  stones,  choppmg  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  fragments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar,, 
coriander  seeds,  cumin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  the 
quantity  of  oil  being  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  com-, 
pound  and  exclude  the  air.  In  fiict,  it  was  an  olive 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  cheese. 
(Cat  R,  R.U7y  118,  119  ;  Varr.  R.R.  I  60; 
ColumelL  xiL  49  ;  Oeopon.  ix.  3,  32.) 

Oil  making  {Oieum  oonfioere).  The  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  consists  of  two  parts,  the  pulpy 
pericarp  ioaro)^  and  the  stone  {muiMs), 

The  oaaro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids:  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  in  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  firom  the  olive  upcm  very  slight 
pressure ;  it  was  called  i^fryri  by  the  Greeks, 
Amurea  by  the  Latins,  and  was  extensively  used  as 
a  manure  and  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy.  The  other  fluid 
which  flowed  from  the  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  forcible  pressure,  was  the  oil  (oieunty  olitmm\ 
mingled  however  to  a  certain  extent  with  amurea 
and  other  impurities  (Jraoesy  /aeees)^  and  this  was 
of  different  qualities,  according  to  ihe  state  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fruit  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  greenish 
colour,  was  termed  Olaan  viridcy  and  by  the 
Greeks  hfju^dKivov :  the  quantity  given  out  was  how- 
ever small,  and  hence  the  remark  of  Cato,  Qnam 
acerbiaaima  olea  oleum  /adea  tarn  oleum  optimum 
erU :  domino  da  mtUura  olea  oleum  fieri  matcimit 
etfpedieL 

A  distinction  is  made  by  Columella,  between  th« 
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oil  obtsmed  from  the  fhiit  when  green  (olewn  aeer- 
lum  8.  oesfitwm),  when  half  ripe  {clewn  viridt\ 
and  when  fully  ripe  {cleum  maturmn\  and  while 
he  considen  Uie  mannfiicture  of  the  first  as  inex- 
pedient, in  consequence  <^  the  scanty  produce,  he 
strongly  recommends  the  pro[Hietor  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  second,  because  the  quantity 
yielded  was  considerable,  and  the  price  so  high,  as 
almost  to  double  his  receipts. 

Undtf  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ripe  fruit 
when  gathered  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  conveyed 
in  baskets  to  the  fiirm  house,  where  it  was  placed 
in  heaps  upon  sl<^ing  wooden  floors  (m  ttdnUaio), 
in  order  tlmt  a  portion  of  the  tuumroa  might  flow 
out,  and  a  slight  fennentation  takes  place  (ttf  Ai 
nudioeriicr  /race$oai),  which  rendered  them  more 
tender  and  more  productive,  and  exactly  the  same 
system  is  pursued  for  the  same  reason  in  modem 
times.  The  gatherings  of  each  day  (eoaetwra  mitu- 
cujuaque  diet)  vrere  kept  separate,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  leave  them  in  thu  state  for  a  very  limited 
period,  for  if  the  masses  heated,  the  oil  soon  be 
came  rancid  {OUa  lecta  m  tdmxum  diu  /uU  in  acer- 
titt,  ctddore  /iraceseit,  ei  oleum  JbeUdum  fU),  If, 
therefore,  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  oil 
being  made  soon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  the 
olives  were  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  so  as 
to  check  any  tendency  towards  decomposition.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  these  rules  and  precautions  which 
renders  the  oil  now  made  in  Spam  so  offensive,  for 
there  the  olives  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  cellars  for  months  before  they  are  used.  Although 
both  ancient  and  modem  experience  are  upon  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  slight  fermentation,  Cato, 
whose  great  prectical  knowledge  entitles  him  to 
respect,  strongly  recommends  that  it  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  affirms  that  the 
oil  would  be  both  more  abundant  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality :  **  Quam  dtissime  confides 
niaxime  expediet** 

The  olives  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  were  placed  in  bags  or  flexible  baskets 
(/sou),  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  consisting  partly  of  a  braising  and  partly 
of  a  squeezing  apparatus,  which  was  constructed  in 
various  ways,  and  designated  by  various  names : 
Tki/Mtem,  Mola  oleaHa^  CcmaUt  et  Solea,  Toreuiar, 
Preltm^  Tudiada,  The  oil  as  it  issued  forth  was 
received  in  a  leaden  pot  {portina  plumbea\  placed 
in  the  cistern  (lacui)  below  the  press.  From  the 
Cortina  it  was  ladled  out  by  an  assistant  {eapuiator\ 
with  a  large  flat  spoon  (coMs&a),  first  into  one  vat 
(labrum  fictile),  and  then  into  another,  thirty  being 
placed  in  a  row  for  this  purpose.  It  was  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  again  and  again  (oleum /requmter  eapiaiU) 
until  the  amurca  and  all  impurities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  union  with  the  amurca  notwithstanding 
Uiese  transferences,  the  separation  was  effected  by 
mixing  a  little  parched  salt  with  the  combined 
fluids,  but  when  the  cold  was  very  intense,  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  {niirum)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  «iras  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
o/soria),  which  had  been  previously  Uioroughly 
cleaned  and  seasoned,  and  glazed  with  wax  or  gum 
to  prevent  absorption,  the  lids  (pperada)  wero 
carefully  secured,  and  th^  were  then  delivered  to 
the  overseer  (custoe)  by  whom  they  were  stored 
up  in  the  vault  reserved  for  their  reception  {ceUa 
oiearia). 
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After  a  moderate  force  had  been  applied  to  the 
press,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  had  flowed 
forth,  the  braised  cake  (sompsa)  was  taken  out  of 
the  bags,  mixed  with  a  little  vlt,  rq>laoed  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pvesa  a  second,  smd 
again  a  third  time.  The  oil  first  obtained  (oleum 
primae  preanurm)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additional  force  was  applied  by  the  press  men 
(/aetoreB,  ioreularii\  the  quidi^  became  gradually 
worse  (limge  meUone  mxporia  quod  mtnofe  ei  preU 
quad  IMrium  d^Uuoerit).  Hence,  the  prodvct  of 
each  pressing  was  kept  distinct,  the  marketable 
value  of  each  being  very  different  (  pUariMMmi  rffari 
non  ndacere  UeratumeM  muUoque  utimu  terHoHomem 
cum  prima  prestmm).  The  lowest  quality  of  all 
(oleum  eUnrium)  was  made  from  olives  which  bad 
been  partially  damaged  by  vermin,  or  which  had 
fallen  frt>m  the  trees  in  bad  weather  into  the  mud, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  wash  them  in  warm 
water  before  they  could  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  thrown  at  <uie  time  into  the 
press  varied  from  120  to  160  modii,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels:  this  quantity  was  termed 
Faehu,  the  amount  of  oil  obtained  from  one  &ctus 
was  called  Hottue,  but  these  words  are  not  nnlie- 
quently  confounded.  (Cat  R.  /?.  7,  64,  65,  66  ; 
Varr.  R.  R.  L  24,  65  ;  ColumeU.  xiL  52 ;  Plin. 
H.  M  XV.  3,  6,  7  5  Geopon.  ix.  17.)       [W.  R.] 

OLIGA'RCHIA  (6\tyafixf»),  Hf  gooerumad 
of  a  few,  is  a  term,  the  application  of  which  by 
writers  on  political  sdence  is  less  wide  than  its 
etymological  signification  might  have  warranted. 
(See  Polyb.  vL  4  ;  Arist  P6L  iv.  3,  from  whom 
we  leam  that  some  writers  used  Oligarehia  as  a 
generic  name,  including  Aristocratia  as  one  of  its 
species.)  It  is  shown  elsewhere  [ARiBTOcnATijk] 
under  what  conditions  the  limitation  of  political 
power  to  a  portion  of  the  community  was  regarded 
as  a  proper  and  reguhtf  constitution  (^p^  iniArrc^ 
Arist.  PiL  iii.  4,  iv.  2.)  The  term  OUgardaa  was 
ai^lied  to  that  perversion  (ftap^toffii)  vHuj^Arie^ 
ioeroHa  into  which  the  latter  passed,  when,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  demue  [Dbmocratia],  and  the 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pro-emi- 
nence which  rendered  an  Aristocratia  not  nnjnst, 
the  rale  of  the  dominant  portion  of  the  community 
ceased  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ascendancy  of  a  fric- 
tion, whose  eflbrts  wen  directed  chiefly  towards 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  power  and  privileges  (Arist  L  e.  JStk, 
Nicom.  viii.  12 ;  Polyb.  vl  8.  §  4).  The  pre- 
servation of  power  under  such  drcumstances  of 
course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  poasesabn  of 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  appliances  of  wealth 
which  wero  its  concomitants.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  characteristic  of  an  oligar* 
chy,  that  the  main  distinction  between  the  dominant 
faction  and  the  subject  portion  of  the  community 
was  the  possession  of  greater  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  OUgarokia  would 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  section  of  the 
community,  consisting  of  poor  persons,  by  any 
means  got  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hands. 
(Arist  PoL  iv.  3,  i^fws  lUv  iartv  Stok  ol  ^«Mc- 
poi  Kvpfoi  £<riy,  ^Ai^opx^A  ^  ^w  ol  vKodirtot, 
A  little  further  on  he  says :  iXijapx^^  '^  ^av 
ol  wAo^ioi  fc«2  €iyw4<rT€poi^  iXlyoi  ilrrcs,  Kvptoi 
TVS  Vx?»  ^<rt^'  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  Plat  de  Rep.  viii 
fip,  550,  c.  553,  a.)  The  case  of  the  wealthy  portion 
being  also  the  more  numerous  would  be  a  very 
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nijt  b«  an  (digHreby  i  but  ncilhET  would  it  be  B 
ilcmocncy  (Aiitt  Foi.  it.  3).  When  an  uiitD- 
ciacy  ftMci  in  tba  natunl  deTclopmanC  of  Hcielj 
into  an  oUgarchft  ^b«  oligBrchi  wotild,  of  couiK, 
be  higb  bora  u  well  u  rich.  Bat  high  biitb  wu 
not  an  imiiiiIIiiI  cooditiaii.  It  to;  oonuDonly  hap- 
peneil  tbnt  iIm  oligutLi  wen  tbaaielTei  onl;  ■  kc- 
tioD  of  tlko  old  nobiiitjr,  having  excluded  the  poonr 
memben  of  tbair  ocder  from  the  poueMion  of  pawd. 

AriMotIa  (.PaL  if.  fi)  diiCinguuhei  variou  ipe- 
ciea  of  oligwchj:  —  1.  When  >  ocrtun  large 
araonnt  d  propeitf  ii  tha  rally  nquitite  tor  being 
a  msmber  of  Iho  ruling  doM :  2.  Where  the  pro- 
perty qualifiiatisn  it  not  largo,  but  the  mcmboi 
of  the  gOTemment  themulTci  lupply  any  mcancioi 
that  may  occur  in  their  raoka  by  electing  otben  tn 
fill  them ;  3.  Where  the  ua  niceaedi  to  the  power 
of  bii  &ther:  1.  Where,  befidea  thii  being  the 
sue,  tbo  nlm  goieru  according  to  no  fixed  lawa, 
but  aibiliadly.  (Comp. Plat. T'eR  pp.301,  302.) 
Tho  Gut  kind,  tapecially  whoi  tba  Ttftiv"  *" 
not  ennvagantly  high,  ao  that  ■  counderable 
nmnbeT  thand  political  poirer,  though  imly  ■  few 
oT  than  m^t  be  cligibla  to  the  highut  officea, 
wu  Bomelimei  called  TifUKpsrla  (Ariat.  Elk.  fiie. 
itiiL  V2  i  XeiwphfHi,  Mem.  It.  6.  g  12,  nasi  tbe 
term  TAovToafKiTla  ;  Plato,  ^Ai^  liiL  p.S47,d., 
ueea  the  term  riivicfarU  in  a  different  kdw). 
It  qipiaiiniatei  cloaely  to  tbe  nXirila,  and  hence 
Ariitelle  (PoL  it.  1 1}  ailt  it  buyafxf*  nAtruni. 
Eltcwhen  (£3*.  Nic  Lc)  he  idantiaea  it  with 
the  nAiTf  Ea. 

ThoM  geneial  diTiiioni  of  coorae  admitted  of 
Tariooi  modificadcni ;  and  the  diibibntjon  of  the 
function*  of  goierament  might  be  lucb  aa  lo  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  olifpucby.  To  Ihia  apecie* 
of  oliganhy,  the  name  Iimrrtia  wa*  lamBtimct 
applied.  (Ariat.  Pol.  j.  %  5  ;  Thuc  iiL  E2,  n. 
7S  i  Xen.  Htibi-.  1.4.%  46.) 

The  tenn  Ari^oen^ia  it  not  nnfreqaenlly  ap- 
plied to  what  the  mare  carefiil  diatinctiona  oE  thi 
writer*  on  political  acioica  would  tsm  M^^onUa 
'Comp.  Thuc  iii.  82 ;  Xen.  HtUm.  T.  2.  )  7 
Ariatopb.  At.  125.) 

Bendea  the  anthuitiea  qnoted  abore,  the  reader 
maj  couult  Wachunuth,  HtUtmitckt  Atiardmmt- 
Imde,  §1  36, 14,  47,  63,  64  ;  Hermann,  Lilaiiuk 
der  (Inttlu  SlaaimJiiirlktimtr,  fj  fiB— fil  ;  Thirl- 
WjJl,  Hilt.  o/OTtKt.  ToL  L  ch.  10.  [C.  P.  M.] 

OL1.A,  oil.  AULA  (PUut.  AuU.  pawn), 
Jin.  OLLULA  (fcrtm ;  x'^pKt.  x^l>«,  "i™. 
Xvr^i  >,  a  Teaiel  of  any  maleiial,  nnnd  and  plain, 
and  haring  a  wide  month  ;  a  pot ;  a  jar. 

B.-iide*  bang  made  of  (onhenwnre  (Antiphana 
^  AUtm.  I.  70  1  ivrpanlrTi,  UMaeta)  and  bionu 
(xaAir%  amea,  AeKip.  AA.  329  ;  Cata,d<<  Aa  Ah(. 
81  ;  oamii.  Grid.  MA  vii.  SIH— 321  ;  AMqi 
XitUcaoi,  Hood.  L  48),  the  ancient*  alio  made 
theae  Teaael*  of  dit&rent  kindt  of  itone,  which 
were  tamed  upon  the  lathe.  At  Pleun, 
near  ChiaTenna  to  tha  north  of  the  I^ke  of  Coioo, 
tbe  niBinilactnn  of  reaaela  ftara  the  potatane  found 
in  a  neighbouring  ntnontain  i*  itili  ouned  on.  and 
baa  probably  exiated  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
wbo  make*  expreaa  mention  of  it  (ff.  N,  xixri. 
2-2,  a.  44i.  Some  of  theae  vecMta  are  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  th( 
fire,  are  need  for  cooking.     (Ocmiii  ohmiran  oi 

•pmllu,ti»aibmituT,\lio,ap.Nim.i' "  - 

ed.  Mereerii  VnOii, '.t.  Aidut.) 


a.  Marall.  p.  643. 


The  pteeeding  wsodcnt  ia  taken  from  a  Taae  m 
the  Britiah  Moiaimi,  wbkh  waa  found  at  Cauino 
la  Etiuria.  The  painting  upon  it  repreaenta  tha 
alory  of  Uedea  boiling  aa  old  ram  with  a  Tiew  to 
peranade  the  danghlen  of  Peliaa  to  pot  him  to 
death.  (OTid,  MA  viL  318—321  ;  H^gin.  fii&. 
24.)  The  pal  hai  a  round  bottom,  and  ia  aupportcd 
by  a  tripod  nnder  which  i*  a  large  lire.  The  ram, 
reatored  to  yonth,  ia  juit  in  the  act  of  loiping  out 
of  thepoL  Initnd  of  being  aupported  by  ■  ai'pa- 
rate  ttipod.  tha  leaael  wu  aometimea  made  witb 
tbe  feet  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  waa  then  called  in 
Oreek  Tpfirovr  ITniroal,  x^P^o"  (Hea  Op.  il 
Dim,  748  ;  SeboL  M  Sopi.  Jj.  U0£),  and  npla. 

Beaidea  being  phued  upon  the  fin  in  order  to 
boil  water  or  cook  vietuala,  the  ancient*  need  pota 
to  carry  fire,  juat  aa  ti  now  done  by  tbe  modem 
inhabitanta  of  Greece,  Ilaly,  and  Sicily.  (Xcn. 
HiBn.  it.  6.  %  i.)  They  alia  oaed  amall  pot*  con- 
taining fire  and  (ntch  lo  annoy  the  enemy  in  *iefte« 
by  throwing  than  from  alinp  and  military  engine*. 

Ollae  were  alao  naed  to  hold  eolida  and  kef? 
them  m  atore,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  aame 
aerrioa  in  regard  to  liquid*.  [Amfhdri.]  Thui 
giape*  were  kept  in  jan  u  at  preaent.  (ColumelL 
R.ff.iu.*S.)  Althongh  pota  were  commoolymade 
lolely  with  a  Tiew  to  utility,  and  wen  therefore 
dealitute  of  ornament  and  without  bondlea,  yet 
they  vera  aometimea  made  with  two  hondli-t 
(![»ToO  like  ampbotae  j  and,  when  lley  were  weH 
tnrned  upon  the  wbeel,  well  baked,  amooCh  *ud 
neat,  and  Bo  Urge  at  to  hold  idx  congii  (''il  gal- 
lona  nearly),  tbev  were,  aa  we  learn  from  Plato 
{fiipp.Maj.  pp.  153,154,  ed.  Heindorf),eoniide»d 
very  beautiful. 

Pot*  were  D*ed,  oa  with  na,  m  gardening.  (Cato, 
de  Pt  Ruf.  51.)  Tbe  custom  of  placing  flower- 
pot! in  windoffi  ia  mentioned  by  Martial  (il  19. 
1,3).  A  flowerpot,  about  lix  inchea  higb  and 
*uii«d  to  thi*  application,  waa  found  among  the 
tuin*  of  .AldbonKigh,  the  Bncirnt  laurium,  and  ia 
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preaerred  by  A.  Lawion  Esq.,  the  owner  of  that 
place. 

Another  Tery  remarkable  use  of  theae  Testeli  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed  (Apistoph.  Ram.  U88  ; 
Sehol.  ctd  loe.  ;  Moeris,  «.  v.  *t,yKvrpiffiihs\  or  to 
be  carried  anywhere.  (Aristoph.  Tkum.  512 — 
516  ;  SchoL  ad  loe.)  Hence  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren was  called  iyxyrpl(uif  (Hesych.  t.  v.),  and 
the  miserable  women  who  practised  4t  ^YXurpUr- 
rptoL     (Suidas,  t,  e.) 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  oBa  is  fte- 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  of 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view 
in  the  niches  of  the  columbarium,  or  immured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some 
good  specimens  of  cinerary  olloe  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  in  a  small  apartment  so  con- 
structed as  to  exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of 
arranging  them.  (See  above,  p.  561  ;  and  nume- 
rous plates  in  Bartoli^s  AnHeki  SepoicrL) 

The  lid  of  the  olU  was  called  iwlOrifui  and 
cperculmm.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  ma- 
terial and  the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olhi  itself. 
(Herod,  i.  48  ;  Col.  L  e.)  [J.  Y.] 

OLY'MPIA  {6\6nvta\  usually  caUed  the 
Olympic  games,  the  greatest  of  the  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celebrated  st  Olym- 
pia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small  plam  to  the 
west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north*east  by  the  mountains  Cronius  and  Olympus, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus. 
Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildings, 
the  description  of  which  does  not  come  within  the 
plan  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Gaines  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attri- 
buted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ao- 
cording  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her  new- 
bom  Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called  Cure- 
tcs,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaeus, 
Epimedes,  lasius,  and  Idas,  came  firam  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  golden  age ;  and 
Heracles  the  eldest  conquered  his  brothers  in  a 
foot-IBM,  and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive- 
tree.  Herades  hereupon  established  a  contest, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  eveiy  five  yean,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(Paus.  V.  7.  §  4.)  Fifly  years  after  Deucalion^  flood 
they  said  that  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Cardis,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Idaean  Heracles,  came  from  Crete, 
and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but  that  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  Clymenus  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom  as  a  prixe  to 
his  sons  in  the  foot-race ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  odebrated  by  Pelops  to 
the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Pelias  and  Nolens  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterwards  Oxy- 
1ns  is  mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and 
then  they  are  said  to  have  oeen  discontuiued  till 
their  revival  by  Iphitus.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  1, 2.)  Most 
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ancient  wiiten,  however,  attribota  the  institstloo 
of  the  games  to  Herades,  the  son  of  Amphitryon 
(Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Died.  iv.  14  ;  compare  Strabo^ 
viii.  p.  855),  while  others  repiesent  Atreus  as  their 
founder.  (VeU.  Pat  L  8  ;  Hermann,  Pol,  AmL  % 
23.  n.  10.) 

Stnbo  (viiL  ppi  854, 355)  rejects  all  these  l^fends, 
and  says  that  the  festtfal  was  first  institated  after 
the  retnni  of  the  Hendidae  to  the  Pelaponnesns 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  united  themselves  with  the 
Eleans.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  andent  traditions  respecting  the  in- 
stitution of  the  festival ;  but  they  appear  to  show 
that   religious  festivals   had   been  celebrated  at 
Olympia  firom  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  other 
Greeks  would  have  attached  such  importance  to 
this  festival,  unless  Olympia  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  hallowed  site.    The  first  historical  fret 
connected  with  the  Olympian  Games  is  their  re- 
vival bv  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  who  is  said  to  have 
aeoomplished  it  with  the  assistance  of  Lycnigns, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Qeosthenes  of  Pisa  ;  and 
the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycuigus  were  inscribed 
on  a  disc  in  commemoration  of  the  event ;  which  disc 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia. 
(Paus. V.4.  §  4,  V.20.  §  1 ;  Plut Z^  1.23.)  Itwoold 
appear  from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall  {HisL  cf 
Gr&oM,  ii.  p.  386)  has  renuuked,  that  Sparta  con- 
cuxred  with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly  contri- 
buted to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesians.   The  celebration  of  the  festival  may  have 
been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  com- 
motions and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Greece  was 
then  afflii*ted.     Iphitus   thereupon   induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Herades,  whom  they  had 
formerly  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.  (Pans.  L  e.) 
Different  dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitns  by  ancient 
writers,  s<Mne  phidng  his  revival  of  the  Olympiad 
at  &  c.  884,  and  oUiers,  as  Callimachns,  at  a.  a 
828.  (Clinton,  FtuL  HdL  pw  409.  t)     The  interval 
of  four  yean  between  each  oelebratioa  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olym- 
piads were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aen 
till  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race  b.  a 

776.    [OLTlfPIAS.] 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
^Kf  xcip^  (V  sacred  armistice,  the  Ibrmala  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  drde  on  the 
disc  menticned  above.  The  prodamataon  viTis 
made  by  peaoe-heialds  (<nroi>8o^pot),  first  in  Elis 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put 
a  stop  to  all  warfiue  for  the  month  in  wUch  the 
games  woe  cdebrated,  and  which  was  called 
fffpoftifyfa.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  coii- 
sidered  especially  sacred  during  its  continuance, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  When  the  Spartans  on 
one  occasion  sent  forces  against  the  fortress  Phyr- 
cum  and  Leprenm  during  the  existence  of  the 
Olympic  truce  (^v  reus  *OXv/AW4aie«ur  ffww5d£r), 
they  were  fined  by  the  Eleans,  according  to  the 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  being  two  for  each 
Hoplite.  (Thucyd.  v.  49.)  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
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during  tlie  existence  of  the  tmcc,  bnt  that  by  the 
origiiud  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesns  their  lands  were  made  sacred  for  ever, 
and  were  nevor  to  be  attacked  bj  any  hostile  force 
(Stiabo,  viii  p.  358)  ;  and  they  farther  stated  that 
the  first  violation  of  their  territory  was  made  by 
Pheidon  of  Argoe.  Bat  the  Eleans  themselTes  did 
not  abstain  from  arms,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
tnch  a  i^vilege  would  have  existed  without  im- 
posing on  them  the  corresponding  duty  of  refirain- 
ing  from  attacking  the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 
The  later  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted 
this  claim  of  the  Eleans,  as  we  find  many  cases  in 
which  their  country  was  made  the  scene  of  war. 
(Xen.  HelL  iil  2.  §  23,  &&,  yiL  4,  &c) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  as  its  celebrity 
extended,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at 
length  it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but 
persons  of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might 
be  spectators,  but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded. 
All  persons  who  had  been  branded  by  their  own 
states  with  Atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  divine  laws  were  not  permitted 
to  contend.  (Compare  Demosth.  e.  Aritlocrat.  pp. 
631,  632.)  When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  ex- 
tended by  colonies  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  persons  contended  in  the  games  from 
very  distant  places ;  and  in  hiter  times  a  greater 
number  of  conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than 
from  the  mother  country.  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latttf  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias 
(v.  20.  §  4)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator  who  gained 
the  victory.  Dtuing  the  freedom  of  Greece,  even 
Greeks  were  sometimes  excluded,  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  appeared  to  the  Eleans 
to  deserve  this  punishment  Tne  horses  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  were  excluded  from  the  chariot-race 
through  the  influence  of  Themistocles,  because  he 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against 
the  Persians.  (Plut  7%em.  25  ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  ix. 
5.)  All  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  in  the 
5)0th  Olympiad,  because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine 
for  violating  the  Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above 
(Thuc  V.  49,  50  ;  Paus.  iil  8.  §  2)  ;  and  situUar 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even 
to  cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebraticm  of  the 
games  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from 
the  Typaean  rock*  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she, 
although  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  fiither,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors 
in  the  games.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  5*  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  x.  1.) 
An  exception  was  made  to  this  law  in  fiivour  of 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  who  sat  on  an 
altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the  Hellanodicae. 
(Pans,  vi  20.  §  6  ;  compare  Suet  Ner,  c.  12.) 

*  It  would  appear  from  another  passage  of  Pau- 
sanias that  virgiiu  were  allowed  to  be  present, 
though  mamed  women  were  not  {vapdivovs  ti 
ovK  ^pfyowri  3ca0'a0'0ai,  vi.  20.  §  6)  ;  but  this 
statement  is  opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject, 
and  the  reading  of  the  passi^  seems  to  bo  doubt- 
ful. (See  Valckenaer,  ad  Tkeoer,  Adorn,  pp.  196, 
I97.i 
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Women  were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to 
the  races  ;  and  the  first  woman,  whose  horses  won 
the  prize,  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  sister  of  Agesilaus.  (Paus.  iiL  8.  §  1.) 
The  number  of  spectators  at  the  festival  was  very 
great ;  and  these  were  drawn  together  not  merely 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  games,  but  partly 
through  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  carry- 
ing on  commercial  transactions  with  persons  from 
distant  places  (VelL  i.  8 ;  mercatus  Ofympiacug^ 
Justin,  xiii.  5),  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mohammedan 
festivals  at  Mecca  and  Medina.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons present  were  also  deputies  {^ftopoi)  sent  to 
represent  the  various  states  of  Greece  ;  and  we  find 
that  these  embassies  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  their  offerings,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  general  appearance,  in  order  to  support  tho 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  a  state  were  frequently  sent  as  dtwpoi, 
(Thuc;  vi.  16 ;  Andoc  c.  Ale,  pp.  126, 1 27.  Reiske.) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (ireyrac- 
rripls),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpterripis.  According 
to  tile  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iii.  35,  Bockh), 
the  Olympic  festival  was  cdebrated  at  an  interval 
sometimeB  of  49,  sometimes  of  50  months  ;  in  the 
former  case  in  the  mouth  of  ApoUoiiius,  in  the 
latter  in  that  of  Parthenius.  This  statement  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
time  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but  the  explanation  of  Bockh 
in  his  commentary  on  Pindar  is  the  most  satisfiic- 
toiy,  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  some- 
times fell  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius,  and  some- 
times in  Parthenius,  both  of  which  he  considers  to 
be  the  names  of  Elean  or  Olympian  months :  con- 
sequently the  festival  was  usually  celebrated  in  the 
Attic  month  of  Hecatombaeon.  It  lasted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introduced^  five  days,  firom 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  month  inclusive. 
(Schol.  ad  Find,  01  v.  6.)  The  fourth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  frdl-moon  and  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  equal  parts  (3cx<$fM}i'i5  Mvo,  Pind.  OL  iiL 
19  ;  SchoL  ad  loe.). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statoe  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
Grecian  art  (Pans.  v.  10,  &c.)  There  were  also 
temples  and  altars  to  most  of  the  other  gods.  The 
festival  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 

^es  or  contests  (kyity  *OKuiJLTtaK6s^  kiBKuw 
lXox,  KpUris  MXmv^  rtByihs  kiBXxay^  viKa/pO" 
piai)y  and  the  festive  rites  (iopr-fi)  connected  with 
the  sacrifices,  with  the  processions  and  with  the 
public  banquets  in  honour  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
Pausanias  distinguishes  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  festival,  when  he  speaks  of  rhy  ayUva  iw 
*OXv/iir(f  iraaHfyuply  re  0\vfAiruuchy  (v.  4.  §  4). 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  Uieori  or  deputies  from  the 
various  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  ;  but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order 
m  which  the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  tho 
different  gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(v.  14.  §  5).  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
among  modem  writers,  whether  the  sacrifices  were 
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Hfercd  bj  the  Rlcani  find  the  Theori  nt  the  ooin- 
menceroent  or  at  the  termination  of  the  contests ; 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy, but  it  appears  most  probable  that  certain 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory 
to  the  gamea,  but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered 
till  the  conclusion,  when  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
was  required  for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the 
Tictors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  Tarious  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from 
time  to  time.     There  were  in  all  twenty-four  con- 
tests, eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in 
which  ^ys  enga«^d,  though  they  were  never  all 
exhibited  at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished 
almost  immediately  after  their   institution,  and 
others  after  they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Pansanias  (t.  8. 
§  2,  3,  9.  §  1, 2  ;  compare  Pint  Symp.  v.  2),  with 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing 
from  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus: — I.  The  foot*race 
(9p^fios\  which  was  the  only  contest  during  the 
first  1 3  Olympiads.   2.  The  sCavKos,  or  fbot-iace,  in 
which  the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  intro- 
duced in  OL  1 4.  3.  The  MXtxos,  a  still  longer  foot- 
race than  the  tfovXof,  introduced  in  01. 16.*    For 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  SlovAor  and  S^Ai- 
Xos  see  Sta di  um.    4.  Wrestling  (t^i|)  [  Lucta ], 
and  5.  The  Pentathlum  (virroBAop)^  which  consisted 
of  five  exercises  [Pbntatrlom],  both  introduced 
in  01. 18.  6.  Boxing  (wyfi^),  introduced  in  OL  23. 
[PuGiLATtrs.]    7.  The  chariot 'nee,  with  four  ftill- 
grown  horses  (TmroMr  tcXcW  9p6fu>s^  ^fui),  intro- 
duced in  01. 25.    8.  The  Pancratium  (Toytcpdnop) 
[Pancratium],  and  9.  The  horse-race  (Tmror 
K4Kfis\  both  introduced  in  01.  33.     10  and  11. 
The  foot-raoe  and  wrestling  for  bo3ri«  both  intro> 
duced  in  OL  37.     12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys, 
introduced  in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.    13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL 
41.     14.  The  foot-race,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
equipments  of  heavy  warmed  soldiers  (vwy  dwKirAi^ 
9p6fjLos\  introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its 
training  men  for  actual  service  in  war.     15.  The 
chariot-raee  with  mules  (Av^ni),  introduced  in  OL 
70  ;  and  16.  The  horse-race  with  mares  (unUwi^X 
described  by  Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  1,  2),  introduced 
in  01.  71,  both  of  which  were  abolished  in  OL  84. 

17.  The  chariot>raee  with  two  full-grown  horses 
{Iwwwy  rcXei«y  evrwpif),  introduced  in  OL  93. 

18,  19.  The  contest  of  heralds  (tt^ipytcts)  and 
tnimpeters  {<ra\.inyicTttl)y  introduced  in  01.  96. 
(African,  op.  Euteb,  xpov.  l  *EAX.  Aa.  p.  41  ; 
Paus.  V.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  12.) 
20.  The  chariot-race  with  four  foais  {wAhMv 
Bpfuunp\  introduced  in  OL99.  21.  The  chariot- 
race  with  two  foals  (wd^Xs»v  &wmpis)f  introduced 
in  OL  128.  22.  The  horse-race  with  foals  {w&Kos 
k^Xi7t),  introduced  in  01. 131.    23.  The  Paacra- 

*  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
passage  of  Pansanias.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  contest,  but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  same  contest  in  the  following  OL  In  this 
passage,  however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  Diaulos,  he  adds,  r^  8i  4{^r 
AKcatOos.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  Dolichos  ; 
which  is  also  expressly  stated  by  Africonus  (apad 
Bus.  XPOP  L  'EXA.  oA.  p.  39), 
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tinm  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL  145.  24.  Then 
was  also  a  horse-race  (Jmros  ie4\fis)  in  which  bovs 
rode  (Paus.  vi.  2.  §  4,  12.  §  1,  13.  §  6),  but  we 
do  not  know  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Of  these 
contests,  the  greater  number  were  in  existence  in 
the  heroic  age,  but  the  following  wero  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : — all  the  contests 
in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot-race  of  Hoplites, 
the  races  in  which  fiuxls  were  employed,  the  chariot- 
race  in  which  mules  were  used,  and  the  horse-race 
with  mares  (icd\«i|).  The  contests  of  heralda  and 
tnunpeten  were  also  probably  introdooed  after  the 
heroic  age. 

Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  3)  says  that  up  to  the  77th 
Olympiad,  all  the  contests  took  place  in  one  day  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to 
finish  them  all  in  so  snort  a  time,  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made.    The  number  of  days  in  the  whole 
festival,   which   were  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
games,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  cele- 
brated, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
modem  writers,  and  in  many  particttlian  can  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.    The  following  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  by  Krause  {Oipupia^  p^  106) : — 
On  the  first  day,  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged 
by  the  judges.     On  the  same  day,  the  contest 
between  the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this 
succeeded  on  the  same  day  and  Uie  next  the 
contests  of  the  boys,  somewhat  in  the  Idllowing 
order:  —  the  Foot^Raoe,  Wrestling,  Boxing,  the 
Pentathlum,  the  Pancratium,  and  lasUy,  the  Hone> 
Race.     On  the  third  day,  which  appean  to  hare 
been  the  principal  one,  the  contests  of  the  men  took 
pbice,  somewhat  in  the  following  order: — ^the  simpls 
Foot-Uace,  the  Diaulos,  the  Dolichos,  Wrestlm|(, 
Boxing,  the  Pancratium,  and  the  Race  of  Hoplites. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Pentathlum,  either  hefate  or 
after  the  Chariot  and  Uorse-Races,  which  weie 
celebrated  on  this  day.     On  the  «une  day  or  on 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  Heralds  may  have 
taken  place.     The  fifth  day  appean  to  have  been 
devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
banquets  given  by  the  Eleana  to  the  conqneron  in 
the  Games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  Games,  called  Hel- 
lanodicae  ( EAXayoSiffoi),  were  appointed  by  the 
Elean^  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festi- 
vaL  It  appean  to  have  been  originally  under  the 
superintendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Olympia  was  situated,  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenomaus, 
Pdops,  and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  Games. 
But  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Aetoliana, 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidae, 
settled  in  Elis,  and  firom  this  time  the  Aetolian 
Eleans  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and 
appointed  the  presiding  officers.  (Strabo,  viiL  ppu 
357,  358.)  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  re- 
linquish its  chfcim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three 
festivals  in  which  they  hud  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  Olym- 
piads the  Eleans  called  AyoAvfiirici8es,  as  cele> 
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braScd  contxaiy  to  law.     (Pans.  tL  22.  §  2,  4. 
8  2.) 

The  Hellanodicae  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pansanias  (v.  9.  §  4, 5) 
has  given  an  aceonnt  of  their  nnmbcrs  at  diflerent 
periods ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  passage 
is  nnfortonately  oompt  At  first,  he  says,  there 
were  only  two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans, 
but  that  in  the  25th  01.  <75th  01  ?)  nine  Hel- 
lanodicae were  appointed,  three  of  whom  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  horse-iaces,  three  of  the 
Pentathlum,  and  three  of  the  other  contests.  Two 
Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  judge  was  added.  In 
the  lOSrd  OL  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  as 
at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean  Phylae,  and  a 
judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe  ;  bnt  as  the 
Eleans  afterwards  lost  part  of  their  hinds  in  war 
with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  Phylae  was  re- 
duced to  eight  in  the  104  th  OL,  and  accordingly 
there  were  then  only  eight  Hellanodicae.  But  in 
the  lOStb  01.  the  number  of  Hellanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
ofPansanias.  (Pans. /.e.) 

The  Hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certam  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  No/Ao^^Acuccf,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  called 
'EAAoyoSiJcauiir.  (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  3.)  Their  office 
probably  only  lasted  for  one  festival.  They  had 
to  see  that  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  games  were 
observed  by  the  competitois  and  others,  to  deter- 
mine  the  prizes,  and  to  give  them  to  the  con- 
querors. An  appeal  lay  fimn  their  decision  to  the 
Blcan  senate.  (Pans,  vi  3.  §  3.)  Their  office  was 
«>nsidered  most  honourable.  They  wore  a  purple 
robe  (woptpupli\  and  had  in  the  Stadium  special 
seats  appropriated  to  them.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  5,  6, 
7  ;  Bekker,  Auecd,  p.  249.  4.)  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hellanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
^^oi  with  an  i^vrd^xiis  at  their  head,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  commands  of  tne  Hellanodicae.  (Lucian,  fferm. 
c  40.  voL  L  p.  738,  Aeitx ;  Etym.  Mag.  p.  72. 
13.)  There  were  also  various  other  minor  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  Hellanodicae. 

All  firee  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  powest 
citiz4'ns  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausuiias  (vi.  10.  §  1)  mentions  an  exam- 
ple. This,  however,  was  fiir  firom  d^p»ding  the 
games  in  public  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
as  well  as  meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part 
in  these  contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person  ;  and 
the  wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which 
they  sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven 
chariots  to  cme  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had 
ever  been  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thuc  vL 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended  with 
one  another  for  the  prize  in  the  equestrian  contests. 
All  persons,  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to 
prove  to  the  Hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen, 
of  pure  Ilelieiiic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
Atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act  They 
further  liod  to  prove  that  they  bad  ondeigonc  the 
preparatory  Uaining  {vpoyvfiydirfMra)  for  ten 
mouths  previoosly,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were 
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obliged  to  swear  to  in  the  BovXan^ptoy  at 
Olympia  before  the  statue  of  Zeus  ^OpKios,  The 
fiitbers,  brothers,  and  gymnastic  teachers  of  the 
competitors,  as  well  as  the  competitors  themselm, 
had  also  to  swear  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no 
crime  {KaK&6pyrifta)  in  reference  to  the  contests. 
(Pans.  V.  24.  §  2.)  All  competitors  were  obliged, 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Elis,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hellanodicae.  (Paus. 
vi.  26.  §  1—3,  24.  §  1.)  The  diflRerent  contests, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  follow  one 
another,  were  written  by  the  Hellanodicae  upon  a 
tablet  (Xc^ffo»/ta)  exposed  to  public  view.  (Com- 
pare Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  10.) 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were  of  course  differently  arranged  according  to  the 
different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  competitor.  (Compare  Plato,  Leg,  viiL  p. 
833.)  When  they  were  all  ready  to  begin  the 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves nobly,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  com- 
mence. Any  one  detected  in  bribing  a  competitor 
to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist  was  heavily 
fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
common from  the  many  instances  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  21). 

The  only  prise  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a 
garland  of  wild  olive  {K6ratos),  which  according  to 
the  Elean  legends  was  the  prize  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idaean  Herades.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4.) 
But  according  to  Phlegon^s  account  (Hc^l  r&p 
*OAv/twf«ir,  p.  140),  the  olive  crown  was  not  given 
as  a  prize  upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  was  first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  the  approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This 
garland  was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive  tree,  called 
cXofa  icaXXurr^ayor,  which  grew  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Altis  in  Olyinpia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Houn.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  3.)  Heracles 
is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  planted  it  himself  in 
the  Altis.  (Pind.  (H,  iii.  14  ;  MUller,/>or.  ii.  12. 
§  3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  still 
alive  (ifu^iOoA^s  wa7s)  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
(xpv^^  Speriiyy).  The  victor  was  originally 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bronze 
(rplwout  Mxot^os),  but  afterwards,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  up<m  a  table  made  of  ivoiy  and 
gold.  (Paus.  V.  12.  §  3,  20.  §  1,  2.)  Palm 
branches,  the  common  tokens  .of  victory  on  other 
occasions,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  The  name 
of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  father  and  of  his 
country,  were  then  proclaimed  by  a  herald  before 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The 
festival  ended  with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  Prytaneum.  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  8.) 

The  most  powerfiil  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  luid 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
confeired  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in 
a  triiunphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were 
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celebrated  frequently   in   the   loflioot  Btniiu  of 
poetry.    (Compare  Athlktab,  p.  167.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  iucoytrL 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist,  who 
was  assigned,  neglected  to  come  or  came  too  late, 
or  when  an  Athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity 
by  fonner  conquests  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him.  (Pans.  vL 
7.  §  2.)  When  one  state  conferred  a  crown  upon 
another  state,  a  proclamation  to  this  eftcct  was  fre- 
quently made  at  the  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks.     (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  265.) 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  Games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  In 
fiict,  it  answered  to  some  extent  the  same  piurpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author^s 
works  to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained, 
was  one  of  the  easi^t  and  surest  modes  of  publish- 
ing them  ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  histoEj  at  this  festival ;  but  though  then  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  nnmoons  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anazimenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod. 
c.  3,  4.  vol.  L  p.  834,  Reitz.)  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and 
that  they  formed  properly  no  part  of  the  festival 
In  the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  ex- 
hibited their  works  at  Olympia.  (Lucian,  /.  o.) 

The  Olympic  Games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athlbtas,  pw  167.]  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.  o.  394 
(01-  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  for  ever  abo- 
lished ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of 
the  victois  from  OL  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  Games 
upon  the  national  character  ;  but  the  |:eader  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirl- 
wall*B  HiH.  of  Greece^  vol  I  p.  390,  &c 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials,  must  have  been  the  re- 
gisters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  dili- 
ffently  preserved  by  the  Eleans.  (*HXct«y  4s  robs 
OKvfAinovUcas  ypifAfueret,  Pans.  iii.  21.  §  1,  v.  21. 
§  5,  vi.  2.  §  1  ;  T&  *HAct«ir  yffdfifAora  hpx^^  ▼• 
4.  §  4.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of 
Plato,  and  was  entitled  hvaypai^  *0\vfiinoifuc»p. 
(PlutiVKmo,  1.)  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject  (Diog.  La£rt 
▼.  26.)  There  was  a  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  *OKvfiviovuccu  ^  xp^^^*^  Tpa^i^ut,  and 
another  by  Eratosthenes  (bom  B.  c  275)  also  called 
*OKufiwu»uicai.  (Diog.La£rt.viil51.)  The  Athe- 
nian Stesicleides  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  an 
hwypcupii  r&y  kpx6yr»v  icai  *OKufAino¥iK&v  (Diog. 
Laert  il  56),  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii  34)  speaks 
of  Agriopas  as  a  writer  of  Ofympiomoote, 
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There  were  also  many  ancient  wotks  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
Games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearchus  U^pi  *AyAin»¥  (Diog.  La&t.  v.  47X 
contained  a  division  entitled  6  *0}ivfarut6s^  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

One  of  Uie  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games  was  by  Phlegon  of  TraUes,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  was  entitled  H*fA  rmv 
*0\ufimlw¥  or  *0\vfnrU»y  teak  Xpo^umv  SitPiryry^ 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01  229.  We  atill  poeaess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EAA^fwi^  *OA.vfiiri(£8€s  iaih 
T^5  vp(6r9jf,  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebios  ; 
it  comes  down  to  01 249.  Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 
his  XP''^"^  Itrropla,  carried  down  the  Olympic 
conquerors  to  01  262. 

In  modem  works  much  useful  information  on 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Gonini^  Dissert. 
AgomtHeaAt  and  in  B5ckh^  and  Disaen'ft  editions 
of  Pindar.  See  also  Meiwls  article  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  and  Rathgeberls  articles  on  Olympia, 
Olyrapieion,  and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ench  and 
Gmber^  EncydopHdie  ;  Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anord- 
wmg  dtr  OlympisekeH  SpieU,  in  his  Klmm  8ekriJU%, 
p.  185  ;  and  Krause,  (kjfmpia  oder  DarstaUMMg  der 
gronm  (Hympiaokm  Spide^  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time  festivals  were  eatablished  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
S<mie  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  insOTp- 
tions  and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val at  Antioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  Af^ 
these  Olympic  festivals  had  beoi  established  in 
several  places,  the  great  Olympic  festival  is  some- 
times designated  in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of 
**  in  Pisa,"  iw  Hcfirp.  (Compare  BSckk,  Jsucr.  n. 
247.  pp.  361,  362.  n.  106a  p.  564.)  We  subjoin 
from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  smaller 
Olympic  festivals.    They  were  celebrated  at :  — 

Ae^  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist- 
ence m  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ( Arrian, 
AnalKlU.) 

Alexandria.  (Grater, /mct.  p.  occziv.  11.240.) 
In  later  times,  the  number  of  Alexandrian  con- 
querors in  the  great  Olympic  Games  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  state. 

Anaxairbus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  kite  period.  (Eckhel,  Z>ootr.  Ntm. 
111.  p.  44.) 

AnUoek  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
at  Daphne,  a  small  place,  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis (Strabo,  xvl  p.  750  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  194),  but 
was  called  Olympia,  affccn'  the  inhabitants  of  An> 
tioch  had  purehased  from  the  Eleana,  in  a.  d.  44, 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It 
was  not,  however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olym- 
pic festival  tiU  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodns. 
It  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hy- 
perberetaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of 
Antioch  began.  It  was  under  the  |»csidency  of 
an  Alytarehes.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abo< 
lished  by  Justin,  a.d.  521.  The  writuiga  of  Li> 
baniua,  and  of  Chrysostom,  the  Christian  Father, 
who  lived  many  years  at  Antioch,  gave  various 
particulars  respecting  this  festival 

Aikmii*    There  were  two  festivals  of  tlie  name 
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of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athena,  one  of  which  wai 
in  (utistence  iu  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pind.  Nem, 
ii.  23^  &c  ;  SchoL  ad  loe.\  who  celebrates  the 
aaeestora  of  the  Athenian  Timodemos  a»  conqaeron 
in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier  (SchoL  ad  7%aie.  i 
126)^  It  was  odebrated  to  the  honour  of  Z^xm^  in 
the  spring  between  the  great  Dionysia  and  the 
fiendidia.  (B6ckh,  Jmmsr.  pp.  63,  250—252.) 
The  other  Olympie  festintl  at  Athens  was  insti- 
tuted by  Hadrian  ▲.  d.  131  ;  from  which  time  a 
new  Olympic  nera  commenced.  (Corsini, Fad.  AtL 
ToL  iL  pp.  105,  110,  &C. ;  SpartJan.  Hadr,  13.) 

[0LY1IPIA&] 

AUaOa  in  Pamphjlia.     This  festival  is  only 
known  to  ns  by  coins.  (Rathgeber,  /.  o.  pu  326.) 
CyekuM.  (Bdckh,  Inter,  n.  2810.) 
Qrr«M.  (Bockh,  JS^^Aoot />«irf.  p.  328.) 
Dimm  in  Macedonia.    These  games  were  insti- 
tated  by  Archelaas,  and  lasted  nine  days,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.     They 
were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  (Diodor.  xviL  16  ;  Dion 
Chrysost  toL  l  p.  73,  Keiske ;    Suidas,  t.  «. 
*Aj«{ai^aifS.) 

Epkemu.  This  festival  appears  bjr  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  *A8fMay&  'OX^fn-ut 
iw  'E^diF^  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian. 
(Bdckh,  Inrnsr,  n.2810  ;  compare  n.  2987,  BOOO.) 
Etit.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  Games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly. 
{AneodoL  Gr,  ed.  Siebenk.  p.  95.) 

Magimia  in  Lydia.  (Rathgeber,  Icpp.  326, 
327.) 
Nwpdu.  ((x>rsini,  Z>M«.  ^^ofi.  iy.  14.  p.  103.) 
Nieam  in  Bithynia.  (Eustath.  adJDionys.  Perieg, 
pp.  172,  173,  in  Qeogr.Min.  ed.  Bemhardy.) 

NioopoliM  in  Epeirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony,  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis, 
and  mstituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five 
years  (&y^  ir%»rmipuc6s)  in  ccnnmemoration  of 
nis  victoiy.  These  games  are  sometimes  called 
Olympic,  but  mcMre  frequently  bear  the  name  of 
Actia.  They  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Strabo, 
vii.  p.  325.)     [AcTLA.] 

Oiymptu  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  {^)ioL  ad  ApolL  Riod.  ArgomMML '\,  699,) 

PergamoM  in  Mysia.  (Bockh,  Inaer,  n.2810  ; 
Mionnet,  ii  610.  n.  626.) 

Sid6  in  Pamphylia.  (Rathgeber,  p.  129.) 
Smyrwi.  Pausanias  (vL  14.  §  1)  mentions  an 
Agon  of  the  Sroymaeans,  which  Coisini  (IMft. 
Agom,  L  12.  p.  20)  supposes  to  be  an  Olympic 
festivaL  The  Manner  Oxoniense  expressly  men- 
tions Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
inscriptions..  (Grater,  Inter,  pu  314.  1  ;  Bockh, 
Inter,  ad  n.  1 720.) 

Tartut  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.    (Kranse,  p.  228.) 

Tegta  in  Aitadia.  (BSckh, /iiMr.  n.1513.  ^ 
700.) 

Tkettalomea  in  Macedonia.    (Kranse,  p.  230.) 
ThgaHra  in  Lydia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
TraUtt  in  Lydia.    (Krause,  p.  233.) 
7>nw  in  Phoenicia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
OLY'MPIASCOXvfiwub),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the 
period  el  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each 
celebiation  of  the  Olympic  Games.   The  Olympiads 
began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebof 
ID  the  fioot-iaoe,  which  happened  ia  the  year  bl  a 
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776;  (Pans.  t.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  3  ;  Stmb.  viii. 
p.  35&)  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished 
B.  a  264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  ar- 
ranged events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each 
Olympiad,  with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years 
of  the  Attic  Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  that 
of  the  Axgive  priestesses.  (Polyb.xil  12.  §  1.)  His 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads  was  fol- 
lowed by  Polybius,  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  Dionysius  of 
HalioarnassuB,and  sometimes  by  Pausanias,  Aclian, 
Diogenes  La&tius,  Arrian,  &c.  It  is  twice  adopted 
by  Thucydides  (iil  8,  v.  49)  and  Xenophon  {HelL 
i.  2.  §  1,  iL  3.  §  1 ).  The  names  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  foot-race  were  only  used  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  conquerors  in  the  other  contf^sts. 
Thucydides  (A.  oe.),  however,  designates  two 
Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  but  this  appears  only  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  these  victors, 
both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in  the  Pancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  only  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  tliat  even  when  the 
same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in  other  con- 
tests as  well  as  in  the  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus  (xL  70)  and  Pausanias 
(iv.  24.  §  2)  only  leowd  the  conquest  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  in  the  foot-race,  although  he  had  also 
conquered  at  the  same  festival  in  the  Pentathlum. 
The  writers,  who  make  use  of  the  aeras  of  the 
Olympiads,  usually  give  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
piaid  (the  first  corresponding  to  B.  a  776),  and  then 
the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  foot-race.  Some 
writos  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  give 
the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad.  The  niles 
for  converting  Olympiads  into  the  year  b.  a,  and 
viet  iMTsa,  are  given  under  Chronologia,  p.  261 ; 
but  as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  vrith  the  years 
of  the  Christian  aera  corresponding  to  them  from 
the  beginninff  of  the  Olympiads  to  a.  d.  301.  To 
save  space  the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  corresponding  years  b.  c,  are  only  given 
from  the  47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the 
most  important  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the 
other  Olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In 
eonsnlting  the  following  table  it  must  &  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated 
about  Midsummer  [Olympia],  and  that  the  Attic 
year  commenced  at  about  liie  same  time.  If, 
therefore,  an  event  h^pened  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  b.  a  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  95th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  B.  a  400 ;  but  as  his  death  hap- 
pened in  Thaigelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic 
year,  the  year  b.  c.  must  be  reduced  by  1,  which 
gives  us  B.  c.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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439. 

2. 

369. 

4. 

299. 

2. 

100. 

170.    1. 

578. 

8. 

508. 

68. 

1. 

438. 

3. 

368. 

103. 

1. 

298. 

3. 

96. 

171.    1. 

577. 

4. 

507. 

2. 

437. 

4. 

367. 

2. 

297. 

4. 

92. 

172.    1. 

576. 

51. 

1. 

506. 

3. 

436. 

86. 

1. 

366. 

3. 

296. 

121. 

1. 

88. 

173.    1. 

575. 

2. 

505. 

4. 

435. 

2. 

365. 

4. 

295. 

2. 

84. 

174.    1. 

574. 

8. 

504. 

69. 

1. 

434. 

3. 

364. 

104. 

1. 

294. 

3. 

80. 

175.    I 

573. 

4. 

503. 

2. 

433. 

4. 

363. 

2. 

293. 

4. 

76. 

176.    1. 

572. 

52. 

1. 

502. 

3. 

432. 

87. 

1. 

362. 

8. 

292. 

122. 

1. 

7-2. 

177.    1. 

571. 

2. 

501. 

4. 

431. 

2. 

361. 

4. 

291. 

2. 

68. 

178.    1. 

570. 

3. 

500. 

70. 

1. 

430. 

3. 

360. 

105. 

1. 

290. 

3. 

64. 

179.    1. 

569. 

4. 

499. 

2. 

429. 

4. 

359. 

2. 

289. 

4. 

60. 

180.    I. 

568. 

53L 

1. 

498. 

3. 

428. 

88. 

1. 

358. 

3. 

288. 

123. 

1. 

56. 

181.    1. 

567. 

2. 

497. 

4. 

427. 

2. 

357. 

4. 

287. 

3. 

52. 

18*1    1. 

566. 

3. 

496. 

71. 

1. 

426. 

3. 

356. 

106. 

1. 

286. 

3. 

48. 

183.    1. 

565. 

4. 

495. 

2. 

425. 

4. 

355. 

2. 

285. 

4. 

44. 

184.    I. 

564. 

54. 

1. 

494. 

3. 

424. 

89. 

1. 

354. 

3. 

284. 

124. 

1. 

40. 

185.    1. 

563. 

2. 

493. 

4. 

423. 

2. 

353. 

4. 

283. 

2. 

36. 

186.    1. 

562. 

3. 

492. 

72. 

1. 

422. 

3. 

352. 

107. 

1. 

282. 

3. 

32. 

187.    1. 

561. 

4. 

491. 

2. 

421. 

4. 

351. 

2. 

281. 

4. 

28. 

188.    1. 

560. 

55. 

1. 

490. 

3. 

420. 

90. 

1. 

350. 

3. 

280, 

125. 

1, 

24.    ] 

189.    1- 

559. 

2. 

489. 

4. 

419. 

2. 

349. 

4. 

279. 

2. 

20.    ] 

190.    I 

558. 

3. 

488. 

73, 

1. 

418. 

3. 

348. 

108. 

1. 

278. 

3. 

16.    ] 

191.    1. 

557. 

4. 

487. 

2. 

417. 

4. 

347. 

2. 

277. 

4. 

12.    1 

19*2.    1. 

556. 

56. 

1. 

486. 

3. 

416. 

91. 

1. 

346. 

3. 

276. 

126. 

1. 

8.    ] 

193.    1. 

555. 

2. 

485. 

4. 

415. 

2. 

345. 

4. 

275. 

2. 

4.    ] 

194.    1. 

554. 

3. 

484. 

74. 

1. 

414. 

3. 

344. 

109. 

1. 

274. 

3. 

553. 

4. 

483. 

2. 

413. 

4. 

343. 

2. 

273. 

4. 

A.D. 

OL 

552. 

57. 

1. 

482. 

3. 

412. 

9% 

1. 

342. 

3. 

27-2. 

127. 

1. 

1.     ] 

195,    1 

551. 

2. 

481. 

4. 

411. 

2. 

341. 

4. 

268. 

128. 

1. 

5.    ] 

196.    1. 

550. 

3. 

480. 

75. 

1. 

410. 

3. 

340. 

no. 

1. 

264. 

129. 

1. 

9.    1 

197.    !• 

549. 

4. 

479. 

2. 

409. 

4. 

339. 

2. 

260. 

130. 

1. 

13.    1 

198.    1- 

548. 

58. 

1. 

478. 

3. 

408. 

93. 

1. 

338. 

8. 

256. 

131. 

1. 

17.    ] 

199.    1- 

547. 

2. 

477. 

4. 

407. 

2. 

337. 

4. 

25*2. 

132. 

1. 

21.    i 

200.    1- 

546. 

3. 

476. 

76. 

1. 

406. 

3. 

336. 

111. 

1. 

248. 

133. 

1. 

26.    1 

m.  1- 

545. 

4. 

475. 

2. 

405. 

4. 

335. 

2. 

244. 

134. 

1. 

29.    1 

202.    1. 

544. 

59. 

1. 

474. 

3. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

334. 

8. 

240. 

135. 

1. 

33.    1 

203.    1. 

543. 

2. 

473. 

4. 

403. 

2. 

333. 

4. 

236. 

136. 

1. 

37.    5 

204.    1- 

542. 

a 

472. 

77. 

1. 

402. 

8. 

332. 

112. 

1. 

232. 

137. 

1. 

41.    2 

205.    1. 

541. 

4. 

471. 

2. 

401. 

4. 

331. 

3. 

228. 

138. 

1. 

45.    i 

206.    L 

540. 

60. 

1. 

470. 

8. 

400. 

95. 

1. 

330. 

3. 

224. 

139. 

1. 

49.    1 

207.    L 

539. 

a. 

469. 

4. 

399. 

2 

829, 

4. 

220. 

140. 

1. 

53.    1 
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A.l»i 

OL 

▲.  D. 

01 

• 

A.D. 

01 

• 

57. 

209. 

Ul. 

230. 

225. 

251. 

61. 

210. 

145. 

231. 

229. 

252. 

65. 

211. 

149. 

232. 

233. 

253. 

69. 

212. 

153. 

233. 

287. 

254. 

73. 

218 

157. 

234. 

241. 

255. 

77. 

2U 

161. 

235. 

245. 

256. 

81. 

215. 

165. 

236. 

249. 

257. 

85. 

216. 

169. 

237. 

263. 

258. 

89. 

217. 

173. 

238. 

267. 

259. 

93. 

218. 

177. 

239. 

261. 

260. 

97. 

219. 

181. 

240. 

265. 

261. 

101. 

220. 

185. 

241. 

269. 

262. 

105. 

221. 

189. 

242. 

273. 

263. 

109. 

222. 

193. 

243. 

277. 

264. 

113. 

223. 

197. 

244. 

281. 

265. 

117. 

224. 

201. 

245. 

285. 

266. 

121. 

225. 

206. 

246. 

289. 

267. 

125. 

226. 

209. 

247. 

293. 

268. 

129. 

227. 

213. 

248. 

297. 

269. 

133. 

228. 

217. 

249. 

301. 

270. 

137. 

229. 

221. 

250. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writen  did  not  coDBider 
hiBtory  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Corocbiu,  and 
regarded  as  fiibuloos  the  eTenti  laid  to  hare  oc- 
curred  in  preceding  timea.  (Cenaorinoi,  De  Die 
NaiaL  c21  ;  African,  apud  Euaeb,  Praep.  z.  10. 
p.  487,  d  ;  Clinton,  FtuL  HtiL  toL  il  Introd.  p.  ii.) 

The  old  Olympiad  aam  appeara  only  to  have 
been  need  by  writen,  and  especially  by  historians. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted 
by  any  state  in  public  docnmentBL  It  is  never 
foond  on  any  coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscrip> 
tions.  There  are  only  two  inscriptions  published 
by  BddLh  in  which  it  appears  to  be  ased.  {Corp, 
Inmar.  n.  2682,  2999.)  A  new  Olympiad  aera, 
however,  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aeia  begins  in  01  227.  3. 
(a.  D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
OL  227.  8.  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad,  OL 
228.  3.  (a.  o.  135)  as  the  second  Olympiad,  &c. 
(Bdckh,  (hrp.  Inter,  n.  342,  446,  1345.) 

(Kranse,  Ofympia^  p.  60,  &c. ;  Wurm  da  PoikLf 
&CL,  I  94,  &C.) 

ONYX.      [SCALPTURA.] 

OPA.     [Mbtopa.] 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  l4th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec  19th),  being  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally 
celebcated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this 
reason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macmb.  SaL  i.  12  ;  Vnrr.  de  Umg,  Lai,  vL 
22,  ed.  Mttller  ;  Feetus,  «. «.  Op^dia.)  The  wor- 
shippers of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and  touched 
the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the  god- 
dess. (Macrob.  /.  c) 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  sum- 
mary  remedy  iMt)vided  by  the  Edict  against  a  per- 
son who  was  making  an  Opus  Novum.  An  C^us 
Novum  consisted  in  either  adding  something  in  the 
way  of  building  {fltdijuxMdo)  or  taking  away  some- 
thing so  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
{faaei  opens).  The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was 
either  the  maintenance  of  a  right  (  jm),  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  (<ianiiiiijii),  or  to  protect  the  public 
interest  (publiaim  jus).    The  owner  of  the  pro- 


perty which  was  threatened  with  damage  by  the 
Opus  Novum,  or  he  who  had  an  easement  (strvUus) 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  niintiandi  (Dig.  43b 
tit  25).  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting  against 
and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Opus  Novum,  on 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  who 
was  there  present  on  his  account  The  Nuntiatio 
did  not  require  any  application  to  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  the  Nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
Opens  Novi  Nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  Interdict  Quod  vi 
aut  clam. 

If  the  Opus  Novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
oompIainant*s  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  **  jactu  kpilli,'* 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self- 
protection. 

The  Edict  decUred  that  after  a  Nuntiatio  no- 
thing should  be  done,  until  the  Nuntiatio  was  de- 
cUred  illegal  (tutntiatio  tnissa  or  remissaJUU)  or  a 
security  (scUisdcdio  de  opere  restUuendo)  was  given. 
If  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  per- 
severed, even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  wlmt  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's 
edict,  he  mieht  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  By  Sie  Nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases 
where  there  was  danger  from  tne  interruption  of 
the  work,  or  the  penon  who  was  making  the  Opus 
Novum  denied  the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  waa 
allowed  to  go  on  upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security 
for  demolition  or  restoration,  in  case  the  law  was 
against  him.  When  the  cautio  was  given  or  the 
iiuntians  waived  it,  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictum  prohibitorium  for  his  protection  in  pro- 
secuting the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased,  when  the 
cautio  was  given  ;  when  the  nuntians  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  ha 
claimed  the  Jus  nuntiandi ;  or  when  the  pntetor 
permitted  the  work  to  go  on  {operis  turn  nmUia* 
iionem  ....  remeisserU^  Lew  Cfall^  Cis.  z.  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit  1.  s.  22,  ante  remissam  mmtiationem:  Dig.  39. 
tit  1  ;  Mackeldey,  LehHmek,  &C.,  12th  ed.  §  237* 
&C.).  [G.  L.] 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.    [Spolia.] 

OPINATO'RES  were  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provbces  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions 
had  to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  (Cod.  12.  tit 
38.  s.  11  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  4.  s.26  ;  11.  tit  7. 
S.16.) 

OPISTHODOMUS.    [Tkmplum.I 

OPISTOGRAPHI.     [LiBiR.] 

OPSO'NIUM,  or  OBSO'NIUM  {Hov,  dim. 
h^iw ;  iiH/*«»  Plat.  Sympos,  Prch.  iv.  1 ),  de- 
noted every  thing  which  was  eaten  with  bread. 
Among  the  ancients  loaves,  at  least  preparations 
of  com  in  some  form  or  other,  constituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life,  they 
partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  opsonia 
or  pubnentaria  (Cat  tie  Re  Rust,  58  ;  Hor.  SaL  iu 
2.  20),  designed  also  to  give  nutriment,  but  still 
more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food.    Some  of  these 
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■rticles  were  taken  from  the  Tcgetable  kingdom, 
but  were  mach  more  pongent  and  nroaiy  than 
bmid,  inch  aa  olivea,  either  freah  or  pickled, 
ndishea,  and  aeaamum.  (Plato,  de  RepA.  li.  n.  85, 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Xen.  Oeoon,  TiiL  9.)  Of  animal  food 
by  much  the  moat  common  kind  waa  fiah,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were  in  the  coune  of 
time  need  in  a  confined  and  apecial  aenae  to  denote 
fish  only,  but  fish  Tarioosly  prepared,  and  more 
especially  salt  fiah,  which  waa  moat  eztenstvely 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable  diet 
either  at  breakraat  (Menander,  p.  70,ed«  Meineke), 
or  at  the  principal  meal.  (Plaut  Aukd,  iL  6.  3.) 
For  the  same  reason  ifl^o^drfos  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  ^^ro^cryta  gluttony.  (Athen.  iz. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritime  citiea  the  time  of  openmg 
the  fish-market  was  signified  by  ringing  a  bell,  so 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  delicaciea.  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  §  21  ;  Plut. 
Sympot.  Prob,  pi  1 1 87,  ed.  Stoph.) 

Of  the  difiierent  pairta  of  fishes  the  roe  waa  the 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  »  atill  pre- 
pared finom  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoin- 
ing Myus  in  Ionia,  which  were  given  to  Themia* 
tocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Tfanc.  i.  138  ; 
Com.  Nepos.  T%em.  x.  3  ;  Diod.  xi.  57*)  A  jar 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  containing  caviare  made  from 
the  roe  of  the  tunny,  (Gell,  Pompaane^  1832, 
vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

Some  of  the  principal  ropixcuu,  or  eatablisb- 
ments  for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  4) :  but  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  chief  supply  finom  the  Hellespont  (Hermippna 
ap.  Athen.  i.  49,  p.  27,  e)  ;  and  more  especially 
Byzantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  ita 
establishment  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of 
the  active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Of  all  sens  the  Euxine  waa  accounted  by  the  an- 
cienta  the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching 
of  them  was  aided  by  their  migmtory  habits,  as  in 
the  autumn  they  paased  through  the  Bosporus 
towards  the  South,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  tri- 
butary rivers.  At  these  two  seasons  they  were 
cnught  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  having  been 
cured,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  The  princi- 
pal p^ts  on  the  Euxine  engaged  in  this  traflic 
were  Sinope  and  Panticapaeum.  (Hegewisch,  Co- 
lonieem  der  Griedten^  p.  80.) 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (&rraica/of,  Herod,  iv.  53  ; 
Schneider,  Ed,  Phyt.  i  p.  65,  ii.  p.  48),  tunny 
{tTKOfiSphf^  Hermippus,  L  c. ;  toomber;  wriKa/ihs^ 
a  name  still  in  use  with  some  modification  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phocaeans  at  Mar- 
aeillea,  Paasow,  Handxemleiimck,  a.  v.),  and  mullet 
A  minute  discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated 
by  quotations,  may  be  seen  in  Athenaeua.  (iii.  84 
—93.) 

Plato  mentions  the  pnctioe  of  salting  egga, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  mto 
a  kind  of  opsonium  (ifymp.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker). 
The  treatise  of  Apidus,  de  Opmmii*^  is  stiU  extant 
in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
markets  {tls  roi^v)  themselves  in  order  to  pur- 
chaae  their  opsonia  {h^w€iy^  Theophrast.  Char, 
28  ;  optonany  [Macbllum .]  But  the  opulent 
Romans  had  a  slave,  called  apsonaUir  (^^ki^s), 
whoea  office  it  was  to  purchaae  fi>r  bis  maater.    It 
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waa  bia  du^,  by  learning  what  flavonn  ware  moat 
acceptable  to  him,  by  obaoring  what  moat  delighted 
hia  eyca,  atimulated  hb  appetite,  and  even  over- 
came his  nausea,  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible  all 
the  cravings  of  a  luxurious  palate.  (Sen.  EipUL  47  ; 
compare  Hor.  SaL  L  2.  9,  iL  7.  106  ;  Pkat.  Me- 
naeck  ii.  2. 1,  MiL  iii  2.  73.)  We  may  alao  infer, 
firom  on  epigram  of  Martial  (xiv.  217),  that  there 
were  op9onatoret^  or  purveyora,  who  fnmtsbed 
dinnen  and  other  entertainmenta  at  ao  much  per 
head,  according  to  the  meana  and  wishes  of  their 
employers.  S^n  {Mite,  Entd,  Ant  p.  214)  haa 
published  two  mscriptions  from  monnmcnta  raiaed 
to  the  memoiy  of  Romana  who  hdd  the  office  of 
j^urreyora  to  the  Imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  nae  of  all  kinda  of  opaonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pomted  by  the  senate,  and  caDed  t^onfiftoi.  (Athen. 
VL  12.)  [J.  Y.J 

O'PTIO.    r^^cBiicrrua,  p.  506,  a.] 

OPTIMArrES.     [N0BILB&] 

ORA'CULUM  (juurruov^  Xpn^rhpiw)  waa 
used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  revelatmna 
made  by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in 
which  such  revdations  were  made.  The  deity 
waa  in  none  of  theae  placea  believed  to  ^pear  in 
penon  to  man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  hia 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  all  oncniar 
revelationa  were  made  through  aome  kind  of  me- 
dium, which,  aa  we  ahall  aee  hereaftcx*,  waa  difife* 
rent  in  the  difierent  plaoea  where  omdes  eziated. 
It  may,  on  first  sight,  seem  strange  that  there 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  oradea  of 
Zeua,  the  &ther  and  ruler  of  goda  and  men.  Bat 
although,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  andenta, 
Zeua  himself  waa  the  first  aouree  of  all  oracular  re- 
velations, yet  he  was  too  fiir  above  men  to  enter 
with  them  into  any  close  reUtion  ;  other  gods 
therefore,  especially  Apollo,  and  even  heroes,  acted 
aa  mediatora  between  Zeua  and  men,  and  fi>rnied  as 
it  were  the  organa  through  which  he  communicated 
his  will  (Soph.  Oed,  CoL  629  ;  Aesch.  Emtm,  19, 
611,&c.)  The  fact  that  the  ancienta  oonaulted 
the  will  of  the  gods  on  all  important  oecaaiona  of 
public  and  private  life,  aroae  partly  from  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  what  they 
are  going  to  undertake,  and  partly  fivm  the  great 
reverence  for  the  goda,  ao  peculiar  to  the  andenta, 
by  which  they  were  led  not  to  undertake  any. 
thing  of  importaaoe  without  their  sanction ;  for 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  oade  was  not 
merely  a  revelation  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  aanction  or  anthoruation  by- 
the  dei^  of  what  man  was  intendix^f  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oraclea, 
claaaed  according  to  the  deidea  to  whom  they  b^ 
longed* 

I.  Oraclbs  of  Apollo, 

I.  JUarade  of  DtlpU  waa  the  moat  celebrated 
of  all  the  oraclea  of  Apolloi  Ita  andrat  name  waa 
Pytho,  which  ia  either  of  the  same  root  aa  wv^ia-- 
0W,  to  conault,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo  (185,  &&)  derived  firom  vOtfcir^  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  loca- 
lity. Reapecting  the  topography  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  aee  Pansaniaa  (x.  14.  §  7)  and  M&Uer  (m 
Di$ten'*t  Pmdar^  u.  p.  628).  In  the  hmermoat 
sanctuary  (the  /i^os  $^utow  or  iUyapw\  ther« 
waa  the  atatue  of  Apdio,  which  was,  at  least,  in 
hiter  times,  of  gold ;  and  befiiR  it  there  bomt  upon 
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iB  sltar  an  eternal  fire,  which  ^'as  fed  only  with 
fir-wood.  (Aesch.  Choepk,  1036  ;  Plut  De  Et  op. 
Ddfik,')  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered 
all  over  with  laurel  garlands  ( Aesch.  Bum.  39),  and 
upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burnt  as  incense.  In  the 
centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a  small  opening , 
(X(i«rfut)  in  the  ground  from  which,  from  time  to 
time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose,  which  was  be- 
lieved  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cassotis,  which 
vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the  sanctuary. 
(PftusL  X.  24.  §  5.)  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a 
high  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  prophetes  {trpo^^rnis)^  took  her  seat 
whenever  the  oncle  was  to  be  consulted.  The 
smoke  rising  from  under  the  tripod  affected  her 
brain  in  such  a  manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
delirious  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  she 
uttered  in  this  state  were  believed  to  contain  the 
revelations  of  Apollo.  These  sounds  were  care- 
fully written  down  by  the  prophetes,  and  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  posons  who  had  come  to  con- 
sult ths  oracle.  (Diod.  xvi.  26 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
419,  &&  ;  Plat  de  Orac  De/) 

The  Pythia  (the  wpo^ris)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi  (Eurip.  /on,  92),  and  when  she-had  once 
entered  the  service  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and 
wB»  never  allowed  to  many.  In  early  times  she 
was  a!wa3^  a  young  girl ;  but  after  one  had  been 
seduced  by  Echecntes  the  Thessalian,  the  Del- 
phians  made  a  law  that  in  future  no  one  should 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  years  ;  but  in  remembrance  of  former 
days  the  old  woman  was  always  dressed  as  a 
maiden.  (Diod.  I.  e,)  The  Pythia  was  generaDy 
taken  from  some  fiimily  of  poor  country-people.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  a  time ;  bat  when 
Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
was  veiy  great,  there  were  always  two  Pjrthias 
who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod  alternately,  and 
a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  some  accident 
should  happen  to  either  of  the  two  others.  (Plat 
Qaae$L  Graec  c.  9.)  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
iLe  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  after  a  few  days  died.  (Plut  de 
Orac.  2V*  c.  51.) 

At  first  oracles  were  given  only  once  every 
year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  TlvOioSy  or  the  month  for  con- 
sulting), which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Plut  Quaesi.  Gr,  c  9),  but  as  this  one 
day  in  the  course  of  time  was  not  found  sufficient, 
certain  days  in  every  month  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  (Plut  Alex.  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
the  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Aesch.  Eunu  32  ;  Eurip. 
/ofi,  422)  ;  but  the  Delphian  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  Upotioprtia,  i.  e,  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  the  order 
being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individoals  or 
states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendancy  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others,  such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  (Herod. 
L  54),  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (Plut  Per,  21), 
and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (DemostL  e.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  1 19.)  It  appears  that  those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  had  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus 
states    that    the   Lydians   were  honoured   with 
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ireXela  by  the  Delphians.  The  P}'thia  always 
spent  three  days,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  for  the  solemn  act,  and  during 
this  time  she  fiisted,  and  bathed  in  the  Castalian 
well,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  manner ;  she  also 
burnt  in  the  temple  laurel  leaves  and  flour  of  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen, 
230  ;  Plut  de  Pyth.  Or,  c.  6.)  Those  who  con- 
suited  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  victims 
should  be  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  they  had  to  undergo  a  peculiar  scrutiny. 
An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep  chick-peas,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite  ;  water 
WM  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if  this  put  tht^m 
into  a  thorough  tremble  the  victim  was  good. 
(Plut  de  Or.  Def.  49.)  The  victim  which  was 
thus  found  eligible  was  called  dtnuTTJp.  (Plut 
Qtiaeei.  Gr.  9.)  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  AU.  ii.  p. 
588, 2d  ed.)  states  that  all  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  wore  laurel-garlands  surrounded  with  ribands 
of  wool ;  but  the  passages  from  which  this  opinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to 
the  temple  as  suppliants.  (Herod.  viL  l4  ;  Aesch. 
Ckoeph.  1035.) 

The  Delphians,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  fiunilies  which  traced 
their  oriffin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  So'ioi,  was^  taken. 
(Eurip.  /on,  41 1  ;  Plut  QiuutL  Or.  c.^  )  Three 
of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are  known,  viz. 
the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids  (Diod.  xvl  24  ; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leoerat,  p.  158),  and  the  Laphriads. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) 

The  8<r(oi,  together  with  the  high  priest  or  pro« 
phetes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  affiurs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Herod,  viii.  136.)  That  these  noble 
£unilies  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  oracle 
is  manifest  from  numerous  instances,  and.it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  its  very  soul,  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  god.  (See  especially,  Lycurg.  c.  Leoerai.  p. 
158  ;  Herod.  viL  141,  vi.  ^^  ;  Plut  Perid,  21  ; 
Eurip.  /o»,  1219,  1222,  1110.) 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant, 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.  (Hercd. 
iv.  157,  159.)  The  hexameter  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  mvented  by  PhemonoS,  the  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  form  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  god  were  thus  rendered 
more  venerable,  and  partly  because  it  was  easier  to 
remember  verse  than  prose.  (Plut  de  Pyth.  Or,  1 9.) 
Some  of  the  oraculxir  verses  had  meUical  defects, 
which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  accounted  for 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  (Plut  Le,  c,  5.)  In  the 
times  of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  (nacles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually 
ceased  ;  they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For 
when  the  Greek  states  had  lost  their  political 
Uber^,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  the  af&irs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the 
nle  of  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  oracle  was  then  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
calculated  to  be  spoken  of  m  lofty  poetical  stniius. 
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(Plut.  4a  Pyth.  Or.  2a)  When  the  omcle  df 
Delphi  lost  ita  importance  in  the  eyct  of  the  an- 
cients, the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
naturally  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Platarch 
one  Pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
Hocks  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  chasm,  and 
whose  sheep,  when  approaching  the  phice,  were 
B(Mzed  with  convulsions.  (Died,  xvl  26  ;  Plut 
de  Defect,  Or,  c  42.)  Persons  who  came  near 
the  place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  prophecy.  This  at  last  in- 
duced the  people  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred 
spot  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo, 
this  god  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  but  the  local  legends  of  Ddphi  stated  that 
originally  it  was  in  the  possession  of  other  deities, 
su«h  as  Gaea,  Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night, 
Cronos,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  pre- 
sent (Aeschyl.  Eum,  3,  &c  ;  compare  Pans.  z.  5  ; 
Ovid.  Metam,  i.  321  ;  Argum.  ad  Find.  Pytk.; 
Tzets.  ad  Lyeophr,  202.)  Other  traditions  agam, 
and  these  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  genuine, 
represented  A1.0II0  as  Iiaving  gained  possession  of 
the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  fight,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  ;  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  (Herod.  L 
19,  22),  and  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  bad  pur- 
poses was  sure  to  accelerate  his  own  ruin.  (H^od. 
iv.  86;  Pau8.ii.  18.  §2.)  No  religious  institu- 
tion in  all  anUquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
When  consulted  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  answer  was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preserve  religions  institu- 
tions, but  to  command  new  ones  to  be  established 
(Dcmosth.  c.  Mid,  15  ;  Herod,  v.  82,  i.  165,  &c), 
so  that  it  was  the  preserver  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were 
seldom  or  never  founded  without  having  obtained 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  the  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1.)  Hence  the  oracle  was  consulted 
in  all  disputes  between  a  colcmy  and  its  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  cases  where  several  states  claimed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.  (Thucyd.  L  25, 
28  ;  Diod.  xv.    18.) 

The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning 
m  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race;  but 
the  time  when  it  b^an  to  lose  its  influence  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta 
entered  upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in 
Greece  ;  for  at  this  time  the  partiality  fur  Sparta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
party  began  to  lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for 
it  (Plut  Demotth.  20),  and  the  oracle  became  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  political  party. 
In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch  many  be- 
lieved that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers  which  it 
had  possessed  in  former  days  ;  but  it  still  continued 
to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor 
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Julian,  until  at  hut  it  was  entirely  dooe  awaj 
with  by  Theodosina. 

Notwithstanding  the  geneiBl  obsoority  and  am- 
biguity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi, 
there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  dear  smd 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  conld  not  possibly  be 
misunderstood,  so  Uiat  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orades  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  ia 
which  this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different 
times,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Daring  the  best  period  of  their  nistoiy  the 
Greeks,  genersllY  speaking,  had  undoubtedlj  a 
sincere  faith  in  the  oracle,  ita  counsels  and  direc- 
tions. When  the  sphere  in  which  it  had  moat 
benefitted  Greece  became  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  the  oracle  oould  no 
longer  command  the  veneration  with  which  it  had 
been  looked  upon  before.  The  pious  and  believing 
heathens,  however,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer 
bestowed  his  former  care  upon  the  oiacle,  and  that 
he  was  beginning  to  withdraw  from  it ;  while  free- 
thinkers and  unbelievers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as 
a  skilful  oDutrivanoe  of  priestcraft  which  had  then 
outgrown  itseH  This  latter  opinion  has  also  been 
adopted  .by  many  modem  writem  The  early 
Christians,  seeing  that  some  extraordinary  power 
must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work,  repre- 
sented it  as  an  institution  of  the  evil  spirit  In 
modem  times  opinions  are  very  much  divided. 
Httllmann,  for  example,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  entirely  managed  and 
conducted  by  the  aristocratic  families  of  Delphi, 
which  are  thus  described  as  fbraiing  a  sort  of  hier- 
archical senate  for  all  Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic 
senate  surely  was  the  wisest  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  worid.  Klausen,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  allow  some  truly  divine  in- 
fluence, and  at  all  events  thinks  that  even  in  so  far 
as  it  was  merely  managed  by  men,  it  acted  in  most 
cases  according  to  lofty  and  pure  moral  principlea. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delphic  oxade  is 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  works  are: — C.  F. 
WUster,  De  Religume  el  Oraculo  ApoUinu  Ddfkid, 
Hafniae,  1827  ;  H.  Piotrowski,  De  GrwnlaU  Orw 
cuU  Delphid,  Lipsiae,  1829  ;  R.  H.  Klansen,  ta 
Ereek  wid  Cfruber^s  Etteydap'ddiey  s.e.  Orakel;  K. 
D.  Httllmann,  Wurd^ung  dee  DdpkiaAen  OraJteft, 
Bonn,  1837  ;  W.  Gdtte,  Dae  DelphutM  Orakel, 
in  eeinem  poUtiee^em,  reiiffumu  uml  eiUUden  Eitt- 
fluu  aufdie  alie  H'e^  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Abae  ta  Pkoda.  An  orade  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  there  from  very  eariy  times 
(Paus.  X.  35.  §  2),  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Phocians.  (Soph.  Oarf.  7>r.  899  ;  Herod,  viii.  33.) 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shidds,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi 
(Herod,  viii.  27.)  The  oracle  was  like  many  others 
consulted  by  Croesus  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  agreeing  with  his  wishes.  (Herod,  i.  46.) 
In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  temple  of 
Abae  was  burnt  down,  and,  like  all  other  temples 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was  never  rebuilt 
The  oracle  itself  however,  remained,  and  before 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory  to  the 
Thebaus  ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  vrar,  whon 
some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ruins,  they  were  entirdy  destroyed  by  the  Thebans. 
I  ( Paus.  /.  c.)      But  even  after  this  calamity  the 
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onde  MeniB  to  have  been  cmunlted,  for  the  Ro- 
uiaiia,  firom  reverence  for  it,  allowed  the  inhabit* 
ante  of  Abae  to  govern  themtelvee.  Hadrian  built 
a  email  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
wall*  of  which  were  still  standing  as  rains  in  the 
time  of  Pansnnias  (x.  35.  §  2,  3). 

8.  Oracle  ontkehUl  c/Ptoon^  in  the  tenitorj  of 
Thebet.  The  orsde  was  here  given  through  the 
medinm  of  a  man  called  vp6iuarnsj  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
AfM>Ilo.  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  413  ;  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  8.) 
The  orsdee  were  usually  given  in  the  Aeolian 
dialect,  but  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  consulted  the 
god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian  language 
(PauB.  Le.\  to  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  CSarian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.  (Herod.  viiL  135.) 
When  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Thebes, 
this  orsde  also  perished.  (Pans.  ix.  33.  §  3.)  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whde  district  was  com- 
pletely desolate.  (Da  Orae.  Def,  c.  8.) 

4.  OrocU  of  ApoHh  at  Itmemon^  in  Boeotta, 
south  of  Thebes.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Israenioo 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The 
oracle  was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in 
other  phices,  but  from  the  inspection  of  the  viaims. 
(Herod,  viii.  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  gave  its 
prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter.  (Died,  xvii  10 ;  compare  Paus.  ix.  10. 
§2.&c) 

5.  OracU  of  Apollo  at  Hy$iae^  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  soared  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
Bias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct  (Pans.  ix.  2.  §  1.) 

6.  OracU  of  Apollo  at  TegyrOj  was  an  ancient 
and  much  frequented  oracle  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
conducted  by  prophets.  The  Pythia  herself  on 
one  occasion  declared  this  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  dia- 
trict  was  a  wilderness.  (Plut  de  Orac  Def,  c  8, 
Petop.  16  ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.o.  TSyvpcu) 

7.  Orado  of  Apollo  in  tke  village  ofEutretU,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.  (Steph.  Bys.  ».v, 
Elhpfiiats  ;  Enstath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  50*2.)  This  oracle 
became  extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period. 
(Plut  de  Orac  Def  c.  6.) 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  OroUae^  in  Euboea. 
Apollo  here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinimtian. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445.) 

9.  Orade  of  Apollo  m  tke  Lyeewn  at  Aryoe, 
The  Oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.  (Pint 
Pffrrk,  31.) 

10.  Oracle  ofApoUo  Dnradiotee^  on  the  acropo- 
lis of  Aigos.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  pro- 
phetess, who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matri- 
monial connections  once  in  every  month.  She  was 
believed  to  become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night 
This  orade  continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days 
of  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  1 ). 

1 1.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didymoy  usually  called 
the  oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.  This  was  the  orade  most  generally  con- 
sulted by  the  lonians  and  Aeolians.  (Herod,  i 
1 58  )  The  temple,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4 ),  and  the  altar 
was  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Heracles,  and  the 
temple  by  Bronchus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  had 
come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest.  (Paoi.  t. 
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13.  §  6  ;  Stiab.xiv.  p.  634.)  Hence  this  orade, 
like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  ii  2.  §  6.)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aera. 
(Soldan,  p.  553, &c)  The  priests  called  Branchidae, 
who  had  the  whde  admimstration  of  the  oracle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchns. 
The  high  priest  bon  the  name  Stephanephonia. 
AmoQg  them  was  one  fimiily  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the 
&mily  of  tne  Euangelidae.  (Canon,  44.)  The 
oiade  was  under  the  especial  management  of  a 
prophet,  whose  office  did  not  hist  for  life.  The 
orades  were  probably  inspired  in  a  manner  similar 
to  thai  at  Delphi  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  3.)  Croesus  made 
to  this  orade  as  munificent  presents  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod,  i.  46,  dec)  The  prindples  which 
it  frilowed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  aUo 
the  same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Penians  burnt  and  plundered  the  temple  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Pythia  of  Delphi  (Herod,  vi. 
19)  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  braaen  statue  of  Apollo  (Paus.ii.  10.  §  4,  ix. 
10.  §  2 ;  compare  Mtillcr,  Aueiemt  Art  and  its 
/Zemotu,  §  86),  which  Xerxes  on  his  retreat  car- 
ried with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Bran- 
chidae had  suiiendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  request  trans- 
pkmted  to  Bactriana  (Strabo^  L  a),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished 
by  Alexander  for  their  treachery.  (Curt  vii.  5.) 
Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back  to  Didyma, 
because  the  orade  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Pans. 
L  16.  §  3  ;  Died.  ix.  90.)  The  orade  continued 
to  be  consulted  after  the  &ithlessness  of  its  minis- 
ters. Some  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Didyma  are 
still  extant  (Onnpare  the  Commentaton  on  Herod. 
L  92  ;  Suid.  ». «.  Bpeeyx^Zai  •  Droysen,  Oe$dL  Alex, 
dee  GVtMsni,  p.  307  ;  and  an  exodlent  essay  by 
W.  O.  Soldan,  Dae  Orakd  der  Branekideny  in 
Zimmemua>n*$  ZeUtehrift/ur  die  Altertkumewissm^ 
schaft^  I8il.     No:66,  &C.) 

12.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Clarotf  in  the  tenitory 
of  Clolophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhocins,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  loninns  in  Asia  Minor.  The  eariy  legends 
put  this  orade  in  connection  with  Ddphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhadus  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsns, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  prolHibly 
bdieved  to  be  descended.  (Paus.  vii  3.  |§  1,  2.) 
This  orade  was  of  great  celebrity,  and  continued 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperon.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  1,  &c ;  Stnb.  xiv. 
p.  642  ;  Tadt  AtmaL  xii.  22.)  The  orades  were 
given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was  taken 
from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  generally 
a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had  only  the 
names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  orade  stated  to  him,  and  then  descended  into 
a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  oiade  in  reno, 
{TadL  AnnaL  il  54.) 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Chynea^  in  the  territory 
of  the  Myrinaeans.  (Hecat  Fragm.  21 1 .) 

14.  Oiratie  of  Apollo  Gomtta^paeue^  in  Lesbot. 
(Schol.  Arietoph,  Nub.  145.) 

15.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Abdera,  (Pindar,  ap^ 
llfttxety  lyeojir.  445.) 
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16.  Orade  if  ApoHo  in  Delos^  which  wis  only 
oonicdtod  in  Mimmer.  (Callim.  HjfWM.  m  Dd,  i  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aeu.  vr,  143.) 

17.  Orade  xf  AfcUo  at  Paiara^  m  Lycia,  was 
only  oonmlted  in  winter.  The  iiroi»het«ss  (v^ 
liwnis)  spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the 
commttnicationt  which  the  god  might  make  to  hec 
(Herod.!.  182  ;  Sut^.ad  Vity,Am.iy,  143.) 

18.  Orade  o/ApoUo  at  Tdmesnu.  The  priesU 
of  this  institution  did  not  give  their  answen  by 
inspiration,  but  oocnpied  themfeWei  chiefly  with 
the  interpretation  of  dieami,  whence  Herodotus 
(i.  78  ;  comnare  Cic.  de  Dm,  I  41  ;  Arrian,  ii.  3) 
calls  them  i^nyvo^  But  they  also  interpreted 
other  marrellous  occurrences*  Near  Teliiiessus 
there  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which 
showed  them  in  an  image  the  answer  to  their  qnes* 
tions.  (PauB.viL  21.  §  6.) 

19.  Orade  of  Apdlo  at  MaUoe^  in  Cilida. 
(Stxab.  ziT.  p.  675,  &c.  ;  Airian,  il  5.) 

20.  Orade  of  ike  Sarpedoman  Apollo^  in  Cilicia. 
(Diod.  Etc  uxvul  12.) 

21.  Orade  o/ApoUo  at  HyUa^  in  Caria.  (Athen. 
XT.  p.  672.) 

22.  Orade  of  ApoUo  at  Hiera  KomA,  on  the 
Maeaoder,a  celebrated  oracle  which  spoke  iu  good 
verses.    (LIt.  zxxviiL  13  ;  Steph.  Bys.  #.  v.) 

II.  Objlclbs  op  Zbus. 

1.  Orade  ofZeae  at  Oljpaqna,  In  this  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus  the  god  did  not  rsTeal  him* 
self  by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of 
his  oracles,  but  he  morely  sent  signs  which  men 
had  to  interpret  Those  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest 
gave  his  answos  irom  the  nature  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances 
accompanying  the  sacrifice.  (Herod,  viii.  134  ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  353.)  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the  lamids.  In 
early  times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and 
Sophocles  {Oed.  T^r.  900)  mentions  it  along  with 
the  most  celebrated  oracles  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  probably  becanse 
onu:les  from  the  inspeaUm  of  victims  might  be 
obtained  anywhere.  The  spot,  where  the  oracles 
M-ere  given  at  Olympia,  was  before  the  altar  of 
Zeus.  (Find.  OL  vl  70.)  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  pwt  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success  (Find. 
OL  viii.  2),  but  other  subjects  also  were  brought 
before  it. 

2.  Orade  of  Zeae  at  Dodoma,  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind. 
The  sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 
(Aeachyl.  Prom,  830.)  Although  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  orade  was  in  close  connection  with 
Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  apparently  much 
more  so  than  afterwards.  (Hom.  //.  zvi.  233.) 
Zeus  himself^  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pelaagians,  which  is  a  proof 
(^  the  ante-hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of 
Zeus  in  these  parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  orade  also. 
(Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  ap,  Strab.  vii.  p.  327*  &c.) 
The  oracle  was  given  from  lofty  oaks  oovovd  with 
foliage  (Hom.  Od.  ziv.  328,  xiz.  297),  whence 
Aeschyluii  {Protn.  832 ;  compare  Suph.  Tnush.]  170) 
mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  as  great 
u'onders.  Beech-trees,  however,  are  also  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Dodouaean  oracle, 
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which,  as  Hesiod  (Fn^m,  39  ;  Soph.  TVodL  16.0  3 
Herod.  iL  55)  said,  dwelt  in  the  stem  of  a  beech- 
tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  die  onde  was  not 
thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or  single  tret*, 
but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches.  The  will  uf 
the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  mstling  of  the 
wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  whidi  are 
therefora  represented  as  doquent  tongues.  In 
order  to  render  the  sounds  ptodnced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  btaaen  vessels  were  aaspended  oa 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  moved  by 
the  wind  came  in  contact  with  mm  another,  and 
thus  sounded  till  they  were  stopped.  (Soid.  s.  v, 
Aoi^mi  I  Fhilostrat  Imoff,  iL)  Another  mode  of 
producipg  the  sounds  was  this :  —  There  were  two 
columns  at  I>odona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal 
basin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  soonige  in  his 
hand ;  the  ends  of  the  scooige  consisted  of  little 
bones,  and  as  they  were  movwi  by  the  wind  they 
knocked  against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other 
column.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  «t.  AoMtnn :  Suid.  a,  vl 
AoSwMMoy  XB'^**^"  i  Strabo,  Eaeoerpl,  eat  lib.  viL 
voL  ii.  p.  73,  ed.  Kramer.)  According  to  other 
accounts  oracles  were  also  obtained  at  Dodcoa 
through  pigeons,  which  sitting  upon  oak-trees  pro- 
nounced the  will  of  Zeus.  (Dionys.  HaL  L 15.)  The 
sounds  were  in  eariy  times  interpreted  by  moi, 
but  afterwsrds,  when  the  worship  of  Diane  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women  who  were  called  weXeloScs  or  w^Xcuoi,  be- 
canse pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  ozade.  (Soph.  DradL  169, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  kerod.  L  e. ;  Fans.  x.  12.  §  5.) 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  {L  0.)  the  names  of  the 
three  prophetesses  were  Fromoieia,  Timarete  and 
Nicandra.  They  were  takoi  from  certain  Dodo- 
naean  families,  who  traced  their  pedigree  back  to 
the  mythical  ages.  There  were,  howevec,  at  all 
times  priests  called  r6pavpoi  (Strab.  L  0.)  connected 
with  the  onde,  who  on  certain  occasions  inter- 
preted the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions  were 
divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not  dear. 
In  the  historical  times  the  oracle  of  Dodona  had 
less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlia  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaooessible 
to  bribes  and  refrised  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest  (Com.  Nep.  Lyaamd.  3.)  It  was 
chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighb<mring  tribes,  the 
Aetolians,  Acamanians,  and  Epirots  (Pans.  vii.  21. 
§  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  93),  and  by  those  who  wonld  not 
go  to  Ddphi  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the 
Dorians,  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  connection  between  Dodona  and  the  Boeo- 
tian  Ismenion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  402 ;  oon^are  Miillcr, 
Ordiom.  p.  378,  2d  edit) 

The  usual  fonn  in  which  the  orades  were  given 
at  Dod<ma  was  in  hexameters ;  but  some  of  the 
orades  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  b.  a 
the  temple  was  destro3'ed  by  the  Aetolians,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  bat 
the  oracle  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  consulted, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  become  totally  extinct 
until  the  third  century  of  our  aenu  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  Dodonacan  prophetesses  are  expreesly 
mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decaying 
like  all  the  others.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.) 

Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraeulo  Dodomaeo^  Oro- 
ningen,  1 82G  ;  J.  Ameth,  t/io&er  doe  TatAemorakd 
MM  Dodona^  Wien,  1840  ;  L.  von  Lassaulx.  Das 
PeUuffiecke  Orakd  dee  Zeus  zu  Dodona^  edn  Beitrag 
ffw  Rdigumephitoeopkie^  Wiinbuig,  1840. 
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8.  Orade  rfZmt  Ammum^  in  an  omm  in  Lilijiv, 
in  the  north- wrest  of  Egypt  According  to  the 
tndition*  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebea  in  Kgypt, 
H  was  Ibmided  by  the  hitter  city  (Herod,  ii.  42, 
54,  &€.),  and  the  form  in  which  the  god  iras  n> 
preieDtad  at  Thebot  and  in  the  Ammonium  was 
the  same  ;  he  had  in  both  places  the  head  of  a 
nun.  (Herod,  iv.  181.)  The  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  oracle  throagh  the  Cyreneans, 
and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
fonned  connections  with  it  (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  2.) 
Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Thebans,  Olym- 
ptana,  0odoinaeans«  Eleans,  and  others,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  frequent  theories  to  the  Ammo- 
nium even  before  01.  91  (Bifckh,  PyU,  Eton.  n. 
240, 2d  editX  and  called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels 
Ammonis.  (Hcsych.  and  Snid.  s,  v.  "AfAfmif ; 
Harpocrat  s.  o.  *AiifA»yis.)  Temples  of  Zens  Am- 
nion were  now  erected  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 
His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conducted  by  men  who 
also  gave  the  answers.  (Died,  zvii  51.)  Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  fiv  on 
some  occasions  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eigh^.  (Died,  iil  50.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
(zvii.  p.  813)  the  oracle  was  very  much  neglected, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  Greek  writers,  who 
are  aeenstomed  to  call  the  greatest  god  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  Zeus,  mention  several  oracles  of  this 
divinity  in  foreign  countries,  (Herod,  ii.  29  ; 
Dtod.  iil  6.) 

IIL  Oraclbs  of  othbr  Gooa. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  con- 
sulted only  concerning  tdose  particular  departments 
of  the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they 
presided.  Denuter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  but  only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether 
their  sufferings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery. 
Before  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a 
well  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mir- 
r»r  was  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim 
upon  the  surface.  Prayers  were  then  performed 
and  incense  offered,  whereupon  the  image  of  the 
sick  person  was  seen  in  the  mirror  either  as  a 
corpse  or  in  a  state  of  recovery.  (Paus.  vii.  21. 
§  5.)  At  Pharae  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Miermet.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  there,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person 
who  consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
market  place  was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of 
Hermes.    (Paus.  vii.  22.  §  2.) 

There  was  an  Oraela  of  PUito  and  Corm  at 
Charaz,  or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove, 
and  near  the  hitter  there  was  a  subterraneous 
cnve  of  a  miraculous  nature,  called  the  cave  of 
Charon ;  for  persons  suffering  from  illness,  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  tra- 
velled to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with 
experienced  priests  who  lived  in  a  place  near  the 
cave.  These  priests  then  slept  a  night  in  the 
cavern,  and  afterwards  prescribed  to  tlicir  patients 
the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients  with  them 
into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for  scvexnl 
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days  in  qufct  and  without  taking  any  fiwd,  and 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  fidl  into  the  prophetic 
sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received  the 
advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  other  persons  the 
place  was  tnaeeessible  and  fotaL  There  was  an 
annual  panegyris  in  this  phue,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  firom  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  young  men 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had 
entered,  fell  down  dead.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  649 ; 
compare  xii.  p.  579.) 

At  Epidanms  Limera  oncles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  /tto.  [Inoa].  The  same  goddess  had 
an  mracle  at  Oetylon,  in  which  she  made  revela- 
tions in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in  her 
sanctuary.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  1.)  Hera  Aetata  had 
an  oracle  between  Lechaeon  and  Pagae.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  880.) 

IV.  Obaclss  of  Hkrou. 

1.  Oroofe^ilfnpAiannMi,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  tiie  earth.  His  sanctimry  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Paus. 
iz.  3.  §  2.)  The  oracles  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreams,  for  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
(Herod,  viii.  1 34)  after  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  mcmbaiio  by  fosting  one  day,  and  by 
abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.    (Philostnt 

ViL  ApoU,  ii.  37.)  The  Thebans  were  not  allowed 
to  consult  this  oracle,  having  chosen  to  take  the 
hero  as  their  ally  rather  than  as  their  prophet. 
(Herod.  L  e.)  Another  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  which  was 
most  frequently  consulted  by  the  sick  about  the 
means  of  their  recovery.  Those  who  consulted  it 
had  to  midergo  lustrations,  and  to  sacrifice  a  ram, 
on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a  night  in  the 
temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  expected  the 
means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed  to  them. 
(Paus.  L  34.  §  2,  &c.)  If  they  recovered,  they 
had  to  throw  some  pieces  of  nicmey  into  the  well 
of  Amphiaraus  in  his  sanctuanr.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thebans.  (Strab. 
iz.  p.  399.) 

2.  Omde  of  Amphitoehus,  He  was  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
"Vhich  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.   (Paus.  L  84.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  7.) 

3.  Orude  of  Troplumtui  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.)  Those  who  wished  to  con- 
sult this  oracle  had  fint  to  purify  themselves  by 
spending  some  days  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  good 
spirit  and  gnod  luck  (ieyoBov  Aalfjutpos  #cal  iyoBris 
T^X^fl),  to  live  sober  and  pure,  to  abstain  from 
warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river  Hercyna,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his  children,  to 
Apollo,  Cronos,  king  Zeus,  Hera  Heniocha,  and  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have  nursed 
Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a  sooth- 
sayer explained  frt>m  the  intestines  of  the  victims 
whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  consultur 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Agamedes, 
and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  the  sacrifice  were 
fitvoiiruble,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased  tn 
admit  the  person  into  his  cave.    What  tuuk  place 
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after  this  wm  as  follows : — Two  boys,  1 3  yean  old, 
led  htin  again  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed 
and  anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him 
drink  from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A^0i})  that  he 
might  forget  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the 
well  of  recollection  (Mi^/Moo^yif)  that  he  might  re- 
member the  Tisinns  which  he  was  going  to  have. 
They  then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation 
of  Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him 
into  the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  j^armenu  with 
ffirdles  around  his  body,  and  wearmg  a  peculiar 
kind  of  shoes  {tcpvfwTBts)  which  were  customary  at 
Lebadeia.  Within  the  sanctuary  which  stood  on 
an  eminenoe,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  per- 
son was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the 
cave,  there  was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his 
feet,  wherenpon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  openiqg  by  some  invisible 
power.  What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different 
at  different  times.  They  returned  through  the 
same  opening  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  the 
priests  now  plaofid  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemo- 
syne, asked  them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and 
good  luck.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  fear,  they  were  obliged  to  write  down  their 
vision  on  a  little  tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  account  ^iven  by  Pausanias, 
who  had  himself  descended  mto  the  cave,  and 
writes  as  an  eye-witness.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3^  &.c  ; 
compare  Philostr.  yU.  ApolL  viil  19.)  The  an- 
swers were  probably  given  by  the  priests  according 
to  the  report  of  what  persons  had  seen  in  the  cave. 
This  oracle  wus  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
did  not  become  extinct  until  a  very  late  period : 
and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had  plundered  the 
temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Orig.  c,  CeU.  vii.  p.  355),  and  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  it  was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous 
Boeotian  oracles,  that  had  not  become  silent  (Plut. 
de  Orac.  Def.  c.  5.) 

4.  Oracle  of  Ccdchtu^  in  Dannia  in  southern 
Italy.  Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for 
thjse  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
black  ram,  and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  victim.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

5.  Oradet  of  Asdepiut  (Aesculapius).  The 
oracles  of  Asdepius  were  very  numerous.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  there  was  literally  covered 
with  votive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome, 
recovery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his 
temple.  (Suet  Claud,  25.)  F.  A.  Wolf  has  written 
an  essay,  Deitrag  zur  Gesdi.  de$  SomnanUntUtnuu 
(uu  dem  AlUrtkum  ( Vermiadie  Schri/len^  p.  382, 
Ac),  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is 
now  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
known  to  the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
persons  spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with 
some  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant 

6*.  Oracle  of  Heradea  at  Bura  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with 
fi,i(urt*8,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  6.) 

7.  OntcU  of  PasiphdcytX  Thalamiae  in  Laconia, 
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where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  penrnia 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.  (Plot  CUom^  7, 
Agia^  9  ;  C\c  de  Dh.  L  43.) 

8.  Omde  of  Pkriaeue^  in  Iberia  near  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    (Stiab.  XL  p.  498  ;  Tacit  AmnaL  vL  34.) 

V.  Oraclxs  or  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  oradee  of  the 
dead  {vwmoitaaneiop  or  i^vx'i9oii'wno»\\Mk.  which 
those  who  consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  oflered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
brated places  of  this  kind  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Thesprotians  near  lake  Aomos.  (Diod.  ir. 
22  ;  Herod,  v.  92.  §  7  ;  Paus.  ix.  30.  §  3.)  An- 
other oracle  of  this  kind  was  at  Heradea  on  the 
Propontis.     (Plut  One  6.) 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  geneial  see 
Wachsmnth,  Hdlen,  AUertk.  il  p.  585,  &c.  ;  Klau- 
sen^  M  Ersoh  mui  Oruber^s  Emifdop.  t.  e.  OrakeL 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 

Oracles,  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual,  did  not  exist 
in  Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  AescuJapius 
mentioned  above  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroura  on  mount  Qaiganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Or«>ece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover 
the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books, 
auguiy,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
like,  which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles 
and  partly  in  Divinatio.  The  only  Italian  orades 
known  to  us  nre  the  following :  — 

l.Orade  of  Fatmue.  His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Satumian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinin  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
eariy  period.  (Aurel.Vict  De  Orig,geiiL  Ronu  c.  4.) 
The  places  where  his  oracles  were  given  were  two 
groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibor, 
round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the  other  on  the 
Aventine.  (Virg.^ea.  vii.  81,&c. ;  Ovid,  Fact  iv. 
650,  &C.)  Those  who  consulted  the  god  in  the 
grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe  the 
following  points : — The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consul- 
tor  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night, 
after  his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure 
water  from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch 
of  a  sacred  beech  tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged 
several  days  before  this  night  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food  tmd  from  matrim<mial  connections,  to  be 
clothed  in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring 
on  his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheep, 
skin  he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in 
wonderful  visions  and  in  converse  with  the  god 
himselfl  (Viig^.  Lo,;  Isidor.  viiL  11.  87.)  Ovid 
{L  c.)  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to 
the  oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had 
much  in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  re- 
lates of  Numa  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the 
Aventine  certain  different  ceremonies  also  were 
observed. 

2.  Orades  of  Fortutta  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and 
Praeneste.     In  the  former  of  these  towns   two 
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«i8tors  Kortanae  were  worshipped,  and  their  ttntucs 
used  to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given. 
(Mocrob.  SaL  i.  23  ;  compare  Horat  Carm.  i.  35. 
1  ;  Saec  Califf.  57  with  Emeati^s  note  ;  Vomit.  15.) 
At  Piaeneate  the  oracleii  were  derived  from  Iota 
(fortef),  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient 
characters  graTen  upon  them.  These  lots  were 
said  to  have  been  found  by  a  noble  Pnenestine  of 
the  name  of  Namerius  SnffiiciaSy  inside  of  a  rock 
which  he  had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream 
by  which  he  had  been  haonted.  The  lots,  when 
an  oracle  was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together 
by  a  boy,  after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  per- 
son who  consulted  the  goddess.  (Cic  de  Dwin,  ii. 
41.)  The  lots  of  Praeneste  were,  at  least  with  the 
vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they  were  mostly 
neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere  in  early  times  had 
likewise  its  sortes.  (Liv.  xxL  62.) 

3.  An  Orade  of  Man  was  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius  (L  15X  at  Tiora  Matiena, 
not  fiur  from  Reate,  The  manner  in  which  oracles 
were  here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon- 
oncle  at  Dodona,  for  a  woodpedcer  (pictw),  a  bird 
sacred  to  Mar^  was  sent  by  the  god,  and  settled 
upon  a  wooden  column,  whence  he  pronounced  the 
oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general  see  Niebuhr,  HitL 
of  Rohm,  vol.  L  p.  508,  &c ;  Hartung,  Die  Rd.ig» 
der  Romety  vol.  i.  p.  96,  &c.  [L.  S.J 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  smiUl  handkerchi^  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker- 
chief. It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etytn, 
Mag.  (pi  804.  27,  ed.  Sylb.)  it  is  explained  by 
•rpoc^Kov  iKfwrY€i0¥,  Aurelian  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  Oraria  to  the  Roman  people  to 
use  ad  favorem^  which  appears  to  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games  in  token  of 
applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Vopisc.  AureL  48  ;  Casaubon 
ad  loe. ;  Auguatin.  de  Cir.  Dei^  xxii.  8  ;  Prudent 
ncpl  2r(0.  L  86  ;  Hieron.  ad  Nepatian.  Ep.  2.) 

ORATICNES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  Ora- 
tiones  Principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  Empire  ;  but  those  which 
are  discussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to 
legislation  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Christian  Emperon  particularly,  these 
Orationes  were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  Iaw 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus 
(^  Leges,  quas  Probus  ederet,  Senatuaconsultis  pro- 

?riis  consecrarent,"  Prob.  Imp.  ap,  Flav.  V(ynec. 
X)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(2.  tit.  17.  s.  7),  the  expression  **  Divi  Pertinacis 
oratione  cautum  est.**  Under  the  earlier  Emperor^ 
the  Orationes  were  in  the  form  of  propositions 
for  laws  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  had  still  in 
appearance,  though  not  in  reality,  the  legislative 
power.  This  second  kind  of  Orationes  is  often 
cited  by  the  Classical  Jurists,  as  in  the  following 
instance  from  Gaius  (ii.  285)  —  **  ex  oratioue  Divi 
Hadriani  Senatnsconsultum  fitctum  est.** — **  Ora- 
tione Divi  Marci  .  .  quam  S.  C.  secutnm  est.** 
(Paulus,  Dig.  23.  tit  2  s.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Orationes  of  Uie  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historiae 
ScTiptore8,are  merely  communications  to  the  Senate ; 
siu'h  for  instance  as  the  announcement  of  a  victory. 
(MaxioL  Doo^  ap,  J.  CapUoL  12,  13.)     These 
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Orationes  arc  sometimes  called  Litterne  or  Epistolae 
by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the  juristical 
writers  appear  to  have  genendly  avoided  the  use  of 
Epistola  m  this  sense,  in  order  not  to  oonfoimd  the 
Imperial  Orationes  with  the  Rescripta  which  were 
often  called  Epistolae.  It  appears  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  tenns  Libellus  and  Oratio  Principit 
as  equivalent,  for  the  passages  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  snpport  of  the  opinion  that  these  two 
words  had  a  different  sense  (Dig.  5.  tit  8.  s.  20, 
22),  show  that  LibeUns  and  Oratio  Principis  are 
the  same,  for  the  Oratio  is  here  spoken  of  by  both 
names.  These  Orationes  were  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  the  Emp?ror  himself  but  af^arently 
they  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
mesaage,  which  was  read  by  the  Quaestors  (Dig.  1. 
tit  13) :  in  the  passage  last  refeired  to,  these  Im- 
perial messages  are  called  indifferently  Libri  and 
Epistolae.  Suetonius  (Tites,  6)  says,  that  Titos 
sometimes  read  his  father's  orationes  in  the  senate 
**  quaestoris  vice.**  We  frequently  read  of  Lit- 
terae  and  Orationes  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  te 
the  Senate.  (Tacit  Ann.  iii.  52,  xvi.  7.)  The 
mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
amble  of  the  Senatuseonsultum  contained  in  the 
Digest  (5.  tit  3).  These  Orationes  were  the  found- 
ation of  the  Senatusconsulta  which  were  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Orationes  were  drawn 
up  with  much  regard  to  detail,  they  contained  in 
fiict  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  Senatuseon- 
sultum. This  appears  from  the  fiiet  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Senatuseonsultum  are  often  cited  indif- 
ferently by  the  classical  jurists,  as  appean  from 
numerous  passages.  (Dig.  2.  tit  15.  s.  8  ;  5.  tit  Sw 
s.  20,  22,  40  ;  11.  tit  4.  s.  3,  &c.)  The  Oratio  is 
cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  Senatuseonsultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Septimius  Sevens  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous 
Senatusconsulta,  founded  on  Orationes,  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  numerous  Orationes  of  these  two  Empe- 
ron are  cited.  But  af^  this  time  they  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promulgating  Laws  by  Imperial  constitutiones 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exeroised  by  the  Orationes  Princi- 
pum on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
Oratio  might  either  recommend  generally  some 
legislative  measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the 
Senate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  Senatuseonsultum  ;  and  it  would 
become  a  Senatuseonsultum  on  being  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
expressed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merdy  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmem,  Guchidite  dee  Rom,  Prvoatredtte^  i  p. 
79  ;  and  Dirksen,  Udter  die  Reden  der  Rom.  Kaieer 
wtd  derem  Eutfluse  auf  die  GeeetxgtiMng^  in  Rhei$u 
Mue.  fur  Jurieprudmx^  vol.  iL)  [0.  L.] 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks  (Or.  Pari,  c.28) 
that  a  *^  certain  kind  of  causes  belong  to  Jus  Civile, 
and  that  Jus  Civile  is  conversant  about  Laws 
{Le*)  and  Custom  {moe)  appertaining  to  things 
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pablic  and  private,  tlie  knowledge  of  wliicli,  ihongli 
neglectod  b  j  most  onion,  leenu  to  me  to  be  neeei- 
my  for  the  purpoeee  of  ontoiy.^  In  his  trcatiie 
on  the  Ontor,  and  pertieiilarijr  in  the  fint  book, 
Cieero  haa  given  hit  opinion  of  the  dntiea  of  an 
ontor  and  Ua  reqnisite  qualificationi,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  dialogoe,  in  which  Lndus  Lidnina  Cnefoa  and 
M.  Antoniua  are  the  chief  apeakenb  Cneaoa  waa 
hioielf  a  model  of  the  higneat  excellence  in  on- 
tory :  and  the  opiniona  attribated  to  him  aa  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  ontor  were  those  of  Cicero  him- 
self, who  in  the  introdnctorf  part  of  the  fint  book 
(c  6)  declares  that  **'  in  his  opinion  no  man  can 
desenre  the  title  of  a  perfect  ontor,  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  important  things  and 
of  all  arts :  for  it  is  out  of  knowledge  that  oratory 
must  blossom  and  expand,  and  if  it  is  not  founded 
on  matter  which  the  ontor  has  fully  mastered  and 
nndentood,  it  is  idle  talk,  and  may  almost  be 
called  puerile.**  According  to  Craasos  the  prormce 
of  the  Ontor  embraces  everything:  he  must  be 
enabled  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects.  Conse- 
quently he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile  (L  44,  &.c.\  the  neoessitv  for  which  Crassus 
illustntes  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not  only 
know  the  Jus  Civile,  as  being  necessaiy  when  he 
has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matten 
aiid  to  privata  Jndicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Publicum  which  is  conver- 
sant about  a  State  as  such,  and  he  should  be  fiuni- 
liar  with  the  events  of  histoiy  and  instances  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past  Antonius 
(i.  49)  limiu  the  qualifications  of  tne  ontor  to  the 
command  of  language  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  of 
arguments  adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the 
forum  and  on  ordinary  occasions.  He  further  re- 
quires the  ontor  to  have  competent  voice  and 
action  and  sufficient  grace  and  ease.  Antonius 
(l  58)  contends  that  an  ontor  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  himself^  for  Cnssus  allowed  that  Antonius 
could  satisfactorily  conduct  a  cause,  though  Anto- 
nius, according  to  his  own  admission,  had  never 
learned  the  Jus  Civile,  and  had  never  felt  the  want 
of  it  in  such  causes  as  he  had  defended  {injmrt). 

The  profession  then  of  the  ontor,  who  with  re- 
ference to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case  is  also 
called  patronns  (ds  Or.  i.  56,  BnO.  38)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Jurisooiisultus 
[JuRiacxiNBULTi],  and  also  firom  that  of  the 
Advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cioero  (ii.  74), 
and  even  later  (de  Orat.  Dial  34).  An  ontor, 
who  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Jos 
Civile,  would  however  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as 
Antonius  admits  (i.59)  ;  but  as  there  were  many 
essentials  to  an  ontor,  which  were  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, he  says  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
tract  him  with  other  things.  Some  requisites  of 
ontory,  such  as  voice  and  gesture,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  discipline  ;  whereas  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  a  case  {juris  viUiU!»)  could  be 
got  at  any  time  from  the  jurisconsult!  (periH)  or 
from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that  the  Roman 
onton  in  this  matter  acted  more  wisely  than  the 
Greek  ontors,  who  being  ignorant  of  law  had  the 
assistance  of  low  fellows,  woo  worked  for  hire,  and 
were  called  Pngmatici  (i.  45):  the  Roman  oraton 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the  law  to  the  high 
character  of  their  professed  Jurists. 

So  fiir  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
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porting  of  his  own  aide  of  the  qnesdon  by  proper 
aigmnent,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Antonina  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledae  of  biw  is  anfficient ;  and 
mde^  even  a  purely  legal  aignment  requires  not  so 
much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  the  power  of  handling  the  matter  when  it 
has  been  collected.  The  method  in  which  thia  eon* 
snmraate  aMsterof  his  art  managed  acanae  isatated 
by  himself  (jie  Or.  iL  72) ;  and  Cicero  in  another 
passage  (Brmtrnt^  87)  has  recorded  his  merits  aa  an 
orator.  Servitts  Solpiciua,  who  waa  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  othen  had  this  also,  Mid  it  waa 
something  else  which  distinguished  Sulpicina  from 
all  his  eontemporariea — **  Many  othen  aa  well  as 
Sulpidus  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  ho 
alone  possessed  it  as  an  art  But  the  knowledge 
of  law  by  itself  would  never  have  helped  him  to 
this  without  the  possession  of  that  art  which 
tcachea  us  to  divide  the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its 
parts,  by  exact  definition  to  develope  what  b  im- 
perfectly seen,  by  explanation  to  dear  up  what  ia 
obscure  ;  fint  of  all  to  see  ambiguities,  then  to  dis- 
entan^e  them,  lastly  to  have  a  rule  by  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  distinguished,  and  by  which 
it  shall  appear  what  consequences  follow  from  pre- 
mises and  what  do  not**  {Brut.  41.)  With  such 
a  power  Sulpidus  combined  a  knowledge  of  letten 
and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking.  As  a  fi»vnsic 
ontor  then  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  fint  that 
ever  lived ;   but  still  among  the  Romans  his  re- 

Sutation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while  Antonius,  who 
ad  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put  on  a  level  as 
an  ontor  {palromu)  with  L.  Crassus,  who  of  all  the 
doquent  men  of  Rome  had  the  best  acquaintance 
with  the  law. 

Ontory  was  a  serious  stndr  among  the  Romans. 
Cioero  tells  us  by  what  paiuml  Ubonr  he  attained 
to  excellence.  {Brut,  91,  dec)  Roman  oratoiy 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which  pi^ 
ceded  the  Christian  aera.  Its  decline  dates  frtim 
the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  under 
Augustus  and  his  sucoesson  ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  empire,  the  ontory  of  the  republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  senate, 
for  the  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  Dialogue  De  Ontoribus,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Tadtus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers, 
attempts  (c.  28,  &c.)  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the 
low  state  of  ontory  in  the  time  of  Vespasiaa,  wh«i 
the  Dialogue  was  written,  compared  with  its  con- 
dition in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero^  prede- 
cessors. He  attributes  its  decline  to  the  neglect  of 
the  discipline  under  which  children  were  formerly 
brought  up,  and  to  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
rhetoricians  (r&etom)  who  professed  to  teach  the 
ontorical  art  This  gives  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  the  early  disdpline  of  the  old  orators 
and  of  Cicero *s  course  of  study  as  described  in  the 
Bruhu.  The  old  oraton  (c.  34)  learned  their  art 
by  constant  attendance  on  some  eminent  ontor 
and  by  actual  experience  of  business :  the  oiatms 
of  Messala^  time  were  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Rhetoric,  and  their  powcn  were  devdoped  in  exer- 
dses  on  fictitious  matten.  These  however,  it  is 
obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes.  The  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  appear  to 
be  indicated  by  Matcmus,  another  ipeaker  in  the 
Dialogue,   who  attributes   the  (bnncr  flourishiug 
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oondition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power  which 
cntoiy  conferred  on  the  orstor  under  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  party  itniggles  and  even  the  violence 
that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society.  The 
aUnflion  to  the  eflReet  produced  by  the  establish' 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in  the 
following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  Imperial 
and  the  Republican  periods :  '^  cum  miztu  omnibus 
et  moderatore  uno  carentibua,  tantum  quisque  orator 
aaperet,  quantum  erranti  populopersnaderi  poterat.** 

The  memorials  of  Roman  oratory  are  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  mass  of  oratorical  literature.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appius  Caecus 
and  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  Q.  Aurelios  Symmaehus, 
have  been  collected  by  H.  Meyer,  ZUrich,  1  voL 
8vo.  2d  ed.  1842.  [O.  L.] 

ORBjQS.    [Lbgks  Julias,  pi  692,  b.] 

ORCA.      [SiTBLLA.] 

ORCHE'SIS  («pxvr«0-     [SaltatioJ 
ORCHESTRA.    [Thbatrum.] 
ORCINUS  LIBERTUS.     [MANOMissia] 
ORCINUS  SENATOR.     [Sbnatur] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.     [Judbx  Pbda- 

NBVfl.] 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUa    [Sbrvus.] 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men,  who  form 
a  distinct  dass  in  the  community,  either  by  pos- 
sessing distinct  privileges,  punning  certain  trades 
or  professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero 
(  V»T,  iL  6)  speaks  of  the  **  Ordo  aratomm,  sive 
peeuariorum,  sive  mereatorum.**  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ordo  (Festus,  «.  v.  Ordo  SaoerdotwH\  and 
separate  ecclesiastical  corpwations  are  called  by  the 
same  title.  {Ordo  eoUegii  nottrit  Orelli,  Inter,  n. 
24 1 7  ;  Ordo  SemmUmnt^  Id.  n.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scrihae  also  formed  separate  ordines.  (Suet 
de  GnunmaL  18  ;  Cic.  Verr,  i.  47,  iiL  79.)  The 
Senate  and  the  Equites  an  also  spoken  of  re- 
spectively as  the  Oido  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Eques- 
tris  [Sbnatus  ;  Equitbs]  ;  but  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  Plebes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  ezpsession  **  Uteiqne  Ordo  ^  used  without  any 
further  explanation  to  designate  the  Senatorial 
and  Equestrian  ordines.  (Suet.  Aug.  15  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
iL  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
sometimes  distmguished  as  **  amplissimus  Ordo.** 
(Plin.  Ep,  z.  S  ;  Suet  Otko^  8,  Ve$p,  2.) 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
Ordo  Dccttrionum  (Dig.  59.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  7  ;  Orelli, 
Jn$er,  n.  1 167  ;  Colonia,  p.  318,  a),  and  sometimes 
simply  Ordo  (Tacit  HitL  iL  52  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  3  ;  <>relli,  n.  3734),  Ordo  amplissimus 
(Cic.  pro  dad,  2),  or  Ordo  splendidissimus  (Orelli, 
0.1180,1181). 

The  term  Ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company 
or  troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Centuria :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
**  qui  ordines  duxerunt  **  (Cic.  PkU.  L  8 ;  Caes. 
BelL  Cto,  L  18),  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  legion 
<'primi  ordines.**  (Omss.  BelL  GalL  v.  28,  44.) 
Even  the  centurions  of  the  first  centuries  are  oc- 
casionally called  *"  Prirai  Oidines.**  (Caes.  BelL 
GalL  V.  80,  tL  7  ;  Liv.  zxz.  4  ;  Oronov.  ad  he.) 
[Comp.  ExBRCiTUf,  pi  501,  b.] 

OR'OANON.    [Htdkaula  ;  Machina.] 

O'ROIA.      rMT8TBRIA.3 

ORGYIA  (6pyvid\  a  Greek  measure  of 
length,  derived  from  the  human  body,  was  the 
distance  firom  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  ouf- 
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stretched  arms,  whence  the  name,  from  6p4yv, 
(Xen.  Mem,  iL  3.  §  19 ;  Pollux,  iL  158.)  It  was 
equal  to  6  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  vras  1-1 00th  of 
the  stadium.  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed nearly  enough  in  English  by  the  word 
faOum.  (Comp.  Mbnsura  and  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 
ORICHALCUM  (&p«<xaAicof),  a  metallic  com* 
pound,  akin  to  copper  and  bronze,  which  was 
highly  prised  by  the  ancients.  (See  the  passages 
in  Foreellini,  and  the  other  Latin  Lexicons.)  The 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  denotes  hrcae^  with  which  the 
ancients  became  acquainted  by  fusing  sine  ore 
(earfmntm,  cahunine)  with  copper,  although  they 
appear  to  have  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
sine  as  a  metal  They  appear  to  have  regarded 
orichalcnm  as  a  sort  of  bronie.  How  litde  ac- 
quainted they  were  with  its  true  formation  is 
shown  by  the'  fact  that,  deceived  by  its  colour, 
they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  constituents, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  error  by  a  false  ortho- 
graphy, OMrickaiaim,  The  true  derivation  is  no 
doubt  from  t^  and  x«>^^'t  that  is,  mtnmiain^ 
ftroMze,  so  called  probably  because  it  was  obtained 
by  fusing  copper  with  an  ore  (metal  as  foimd  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  reduced 
metal.  (See  especially  Strabo,  with  Groskurd's 
note,  and  Beckman,  as  quoted  in  the  article  Mk- 

TALLUM.)  [P.S.] 

ORIGINA'RIL  [CoLONATVs,  p.  311,  b.] 
ORNAME'NTA  TRIUMPHAXIA,  [Tri- 
umph us.] 
ORN A'TRIX  [Coma,  p.  830,  b]. 
ORTHODO'RON.  [Mbnsura.] 
OSCHOPHO'RIA  (^ffxo^fMo  or  4rxo^/><a), 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  some  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
(Phot  p.  322,  Bekk.),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.  (Plut  Tkee.  23.) 
The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corsini  (FaW  AtL  iL  p.  354) 
supposes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  neld  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  ^tvxot^  5^or,  or  Ufyyu  ^ 
branch  of  vines  with  grapes,  for  it  vnu  a  vintage 
festival,  and  on  the  day  of  its  celebration  two 
youths,  called  hvx^^^i^  whose  parents  were  alive, 
and  who  were  dected  from  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  citizens  (Schol.  ed  Nicamd,  AlettipL 
109),  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  fi»m  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Athens,  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Sciras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were 
followed  by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise 
carried  vine-blanches  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns 
called  &<rxe^ofnKii  ti*^%  which  were  accompanied 
by  dances.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  681.)  In  the  sacrifice 
which  was  offered  on  this  occasion,  women  also 
took  part ;  they  were  called  Sciwo^^poi,  for  they 
represented  the  mothers  of  the  youths,  carried  the 
provisions  (5^  irol  trirla)  for  them,  and  related 
stories  to  them.  During  the  sacrifice  the  staff  of 
the  herald  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  when 
the  libation  was  performed  the  spectaton  cried 
out  4AfAcP,  Ub^  2oO.  (Plut  Tket.  22.)  The  epbebi 
taken  fimm  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  oonteet 
in  racing  frum  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sciraa,  during  which  they  also  earned  the  ierxnt 
and  the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  dif- 
fieienttli]ngs(w«i<Tdir\od5,wcrfairA^orv«yravAii)y 
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Til.  wina,  IiDDeT,  checK,  lloiir,  and  ■  litlla  oD. 
(AlheiL  a.  p.  4U5.)  According;  to  othu  aecouiiti 
Ib<  victor  Dolf  drank  tima  ihia  cup.  Tie  star; 
which  wi»  avnibolicBlIf  [tprcMnifd  in  the  riiei 
■nd  ecramoniei  o(  Ihii  (ettiynl,  uid  which  wu  nid 
to  hiie  given  riH  to  it,  ia  nUled  b;  Plularch 
(7I«.33,33)  ud  b;  Procliu  (p.  3S8,  <d.Oau- 
fbrd).  (Compnre  Dfkkei^  AmmiIiK.  p.  318  ;  El;- 
innl.  Mtwn.  Mid  Hnjpch.  i.  e. ''□•rx"  )  Suidu,  (■«. 
■nffx*J"V«  snii  wx**-*!"'-)  [L.  S.] 

OSCII.I.UM.  m  diininni;7e  through  u«J«i 
from  Of,  mnming  "a  little  fue,"  vai  the  term 
■pplifd  to  hc«  or  hodt  of  Baechn),  which  were 
Muppzidfld  in  the  vinejardi  to  be  turned  in  eteiy 
ditBction  by  the  wind.  Which»et«r  way  the; 
looked,  tbej  were  luppoHd  to  make  the  vine«  in 
thiit  quHter  frnitfiU.  (Viig.  Geory.  iL  388—393.) 
The  IcTi-haod  figure  in  the  unneied  woodcnt  ia 
taken  from  an  oadllnin  of  white'  marble  in  the 
Briliih  Maienm.  The  bock  of  the  head  ii  want- 
ing, and  it  ia  concaTe  within.  Tbe  month  and 
pupili  of  the  efee  are  perforated.  It  repriaenti 
the  coontenance  of  Baechut  with  a  beautiful,  mild, 
and  propition*  eipreaiion  (malU,  ioaaWiiM,  Virg. 
la.).  A  lillet,  ipinJlj  twjited  about  a  kind  of 
wreath,  mrmondi  the  head,  and  deicendi  bj  the 
ewi  towardi  the  neck.  The  metallio  ring,  hj 
which  tbe  marbls  waa  niapended,  itill  lenuuiu. 
The  other  fignre  li  from  an  aacient  gem  (MaDei, 
Otm-Anl.  iiL  64),  lepreienting  a  tree  with  four 


aeinTi  JiHiw  Dpeo  iu  brandef.     A  Stmuv x  and  a 
PaODH  are  pUeed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  thia  noua  cam*  the  Terh  oactUo,  mtaning 
"  to  awing."  Swinging  (oidUalio)  wai  among  the 
bodil;  txerciaei  practiaed  bj  the  Ronuuu,  and  waa 
one  of  the  amuaemedta  at  the  Ferlaa  I^tinaa. 
(Featui,  ttr.j  Hygin.  Fab.  130;  Wunder,  Com- 
mimL    ad   da.  pn  Flams,  p.  93  ;    FiKlat,   p. 

3ao,«.i  [J.Y.] 

O'SCINBS.    tADOOB,p.l76,b.] 

OSTIA'RIUM  waa  a  tai  upon  the  doon  of 
llanw^  which  waa  probably  impoied  along  with 


u  Uried  by  Mett 


.  of  Juliua 
>iu  Syria, 
together  with  the  Colunuumuui,  on  which  a«  Co- 
LUUNiKiDU  (Caea.  B.a  iii.  33  ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
iiLB). 
OsrrA'RIUS.    [Doiii™,p.427,b.I 
O-STIUM.    [JiNUi.] 
0STRACISMU3.    [Eisilidu,  p.SI4.] 
O'STRACON  (fcrrpoaw).     [FKTnL».J 
OVATIO,  a  leaacr  triorapb, ;  the  temii  em- 
ployed by  the  Oreek  writera  on  Roman  hiatory  are 
<b,  a  hBTT^i,  w(lii  ipiafitts.     The  cinnmatucs 
by  which  it  waa  diaCingniahcd  ftom  the  more  im- 
poaing  aolemnity  tTaiUMPHUS]   "f"  the  follow- 
[ok;  —  The  general  did  not  eiitei  the  city  in  a 


TABAN. 
chariot  drawn  by  four  bonn,  bai  m  KmI  t  be  wna 
not  aiTaynl  in  ino  gDigeotugold  embtDideied  robe. 
but  in  the  aimple  lopa  pmetexEa  ti  a  magiatxmte  ; 
hii  browa  were  encircled  with  a  wnsUi  not  of 
laurel  hut  of  myrtle  |  be  tion  m  aceptre  in  bit 
hand ;  the  proceaaion  waa  not  heralded  bj  tmm- 
peta,  headed  by  tbe  acnale  and  tblongsd  with  tu> 
torioua  troopa,  hut  waa  eDlireocd  by  a  cnwd  of 
flute-playen,  attended  chiefly  by  knight*  and  ple- 
beiana,  fretjuently  witboot  aaldien  ;  the  ceremonln 
were  concluded  by  tbe  aaolGce  not  of  a  bull  but 
ofaabeep.  (Plut.  Af<n<Ac22i  Dionya.  t.4T; 
OelL  T.  6;  LIt.  ill  10,  iivi.  21.)  The  word 
omtia  aeema  deaily  to  be  derited  triaa  the  kind  of 
victim  oSercd,  and  ws  need  pay  little  lespeet  to 
the  opinion  of  Feetui  (t.  v.  Otamtit),  who  aap^oara 
it  to  bare  been  formed  from  the  glad  about  O I  Ut 
freqncntly  reilemted,  nor  to  that  of  Dionyiiu, 
whoae  ayatem  required  him  to  trace  ereiy  eoatom 
to  a  Grecian  c^gin,  and  who  therefore  maintaina 
that  it  ia  corrupted  from  the  Bacchanaliu  tfsi. 
Dionyuua  make*  another  miitake  in  ■—'g-'-fl  a 
laurel  chaplel  to  the  cimqnenr  on  theae  otcaaioni, 
aince  all  tbe  Roman  writan  agree  with  Plntanrb 
in  repreaanting  that  the  myrtle  crown,  beoce  ealkd 
Oaalit  Corona,  waa  a  dunuteriaCic  of  tbe  ontioa. 
(Featna,  j.  e.  OtB^a  CbrorM ;  Plin.ff.JV.  i».  29  ; 
Plut.  ;  Oell.iLce.)     Compare  Cqkona,  p.  36 1 . 

In  later  times,  the  Tictor  entered  upon  borae- 
back  (Serr.  h  Ciry.  Am.  it.  543),  and  tke  ova- 
tiooa  celebrated  by  Octavianua,  Dmaua,  Tibcriua, 
&c,  an  naually  ncerded  by  Kan  Caaaina  by  a 
refetenn  to  thia  drcnmalanee.  (Dko  CaM.  ilviU. 
31,  lUr.  IS,  liv.  8,  33,  It.  2.) 

An  ovation  waa  granted  when  tbe  advulafe 
gained,  although  conuderable,  waa  not  anScicDt  to 
eoDititate  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higfaer  dUtinc- 
tion  of  ■  triumph,  or  when  the  Tietery  bad  bem 
achieved  with  little  bloodabed,  aa  in  tbe  caae  of 
Poatumiua  Tubeitua,  who  fint  received  thia  bonour 
[Plin.  H.y.  XV.  29)  ;  or  when  hoatililiea  bad  not 
been  regularly  proclaimed  (Featna,  OelL  IL  or 

nalcd,  which  waa  om 
refnaing  a  trimaph  to 

Sicily  (Plut  Le.:  Lit.  xkti.  -^i]  ;  or  when  the 
contcat  had  been  carried  en  against  baae  and  un- 
worthy foea,  aud  hence  when  the  acrTile  baodt  of 
Athenian  and  SpartBi:ni  wete  deitniyed  by  Pa- 
pema  and  Ciaaaoa,  theae  leaden  celelxated  on- 
titma  only  (Floraa,  iiL  19  ;  Plin.  Oell.  Le.\  ti- 
though  the  latter  by  a  ipecial  renlulieii  of  the  le- 
oate  waa  permitted  to  wear  a  lanrdcnnnL  1W.R.1 
OVFLE.    [CoKiTUi.  p.  «3«,  b.] 
OU-SIAS  DIKE.    (ENoiKior;  Dike.] 
OXYBAPHUM.    iAcKtxavLVM.1 


P. 

PAirriO,  PACTUM.    [OBUOATioHBa.] 

PAEAN  (muV*,  nudr,  ™^),  a  bymn  or 

(ong   which    waa    originally   iiuig  in   hononr  of 

Apollo,  and  aeem*  to  be  aa  old  aa  the  wonbip  cl 

this  deity.     The  etymology  of  the  word  ia  donbt- 


hl. 


,  the  god  of  healing ;  bat  in  tbe  Homeric 
poema  Paeon  is  always  spoken  af  aa  a  sqiante 
divinity,  distinct  frrnn  Apqilo.  Otb^  wrilsi, 
with  atill  Icaa  pnibabili^,  cennaet  it  wll)i  wvU,  le 

strike. 


PAEDAG0GU9. 

The  pann  wat  alwa^rs  of  a  joyona  natara,  and 
ha  tone  and  soanda  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  14  appears  to  have  been  inTariably 
eonnected  with  it  (A  then.  xv.  pp.  696,  e.  f.  70 1 ,  b.c) 
It  was  sung  by  seTcral  persons,  one  of  whom  pro- 
bably led  the  others,  and  the  smgen  either  marched 
onwards  or  sat  together  at  table.  Thua  Achilles 
after  the  death  of  Hector  calls  upon  his  companions 
to  retam  to  the  ships,  singing  a  paean  on  account 
of  the  glory  they  had  gained  {IL  xxiiL  391);  and 
the  Achaeans,  after  resttving  Chr3rseis  to  her 
fitther,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath.  (//.  i.  473.)  From  these  pas- 
aages  it  is  dear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of 
thanksgiving,  when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hymn  to  propitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the 
aolemn  festinds  of  ApoUo»  especially  at  the  Hya- 
cinthia  (fii  rh  TcucMta  M  Thy  woioyo,  Xen. 
IletL  it.  5.  I  11>  Agt$.  iL  17),  and  was  also  snng 
from  very  early  tunes  in  the  temples  of  the  god. 
(Horn.  Hjfom,  ad  JpolL  514  ;  Eurip.  /om,  125, 
&cl) 

The  paean  waa  also  rang  as  a  battle  song,  both 
before  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.  (Thucyd.  L  50,  iv.  43,  iL  91,  vii.  44  ; 
Xen.  Amab.  I  8.  §  17,  &c)  This  practice  seems 
to  have  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but 
it  was  also  common  amonff  the  other  Greek  states. 
The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  nave  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian 
dragon.  The  paean  sang  previous  to  an  engage- 
ment was  called  by  the  Spartana  vai^  ifie»niptiOf, 
(Plat  £^  22.)  The  Scholiast  on  Tfaucydides  (L 
50)  says,  that  the  paean  which  was  sung  before 
the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung 
after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  paean  aa  a  battle-aong  was  in 
later  times  not  particularly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  (Bode,  Gt$eh,  der  lyriteh. 
Dicktkmd  der  HdUiun^  vol  l  pp.  9,  10,  &c)  It 
is  certain  that  the  paean  was  in  later  times  sung 
to  the  honour  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus 
Xenophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one 
occasion  sang  a  paean  to  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  after  an  earthquake  {HelL  iv.  7.  §  4X  and  also 
that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sang  a  paean  to 
Zens.     {Anab.  iii.  2.  §  9.) 

In  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mwtals.  Thus  Aratos  sang  paeans  to  the 
honour  of  the  Macedonian  Antigmus  (Plut  Om>m, 
16)  ;  a  paean  composed  by  Alexinus  was  sung  at 
Delphi  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Craterus  ;  and 
the  Rhodions  celebrated  Ptolemacus  I.,  king  of 
Ilgypt,  in  the  same  manner.  (Athcn.  xv.  p.  696, 
e.  £)  The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch^s  time,  still 
continued  to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of 
their  benefactor,  Titus  Flaminius.  (Plut  Flam.  1 6.) 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  an- 
cient It  is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century  &  c.  (Strab.  x.  p.  482.)  The 
paean  continued  to  be  sung  on  such  occasions  till  a 
late  period.  {^tsuSifmp^  iL  1  ;  Plut  ^ymp.  viL  8. 
S  4.) 

(MOller,  HitL  of  Greek  LUerotwre^  pp.  19,  20, 
Doriam^  ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Bode,  Geeck,  der  ^riech^  dec 
vol.  L  pp.  7 — 77.) 

PAEDAGOGIA.    [Pabda60GD8.] 

PAEDAGO'GUS  (»««a7«ry<*»)t » tutor.    The 


PAEDAGOGUS. 
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office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  fiuuily  of  lank  and 
opulence  (Plato^  de  liepnb.  L  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker,  de 
Leg.  viL  ppi  41, 42)  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master 
were  committed  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  their  previous  education  having 
been  conducted  by  females.  They  remained  with 
the  tutor  {magUter)  until  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Ter.  Andr,  L  1.  24.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both  physioU  and 
moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc^on,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  or  to  impart  accomplishments.  He 
went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  w  the 
GyiffNAfiiUM  (Plato,  Lysia^  p.  118);  he  accom- 
panied them  out  of  doon  on  idl  occMions  ;  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their 
avoidance  of  bad  company.  (  Bato,  ap.  Aikem*  viL  p« 
279.)  The  foromtion  of  their  mwals  by  direct  su* 
perintendence  belonged  to  the  wat9oy6fun  as  public 
officersi  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  •'.  e.  in  grammar,  music,  and  gymnas- 
tics, to  the  MdffKoXoi  or  praeoeptoret^  whom  Plato 
(U.  Oft),  Xenophon  (de  Lae,  Rep.  iL  1,  iii.  2), 
Plutarch  {de  Lib.  Ed.  7),  and  Quintilian  {Inat.  Or. 
L  1.  8, 9)  expressly  distinguish  from  the  paedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  buuks  and  instru- 
ments which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters 
in  studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  irtuiay«ty6s  so  often  i^ipears  on  the 
Greek  stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea^ 
Phoeni$eae^  and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  BaeeMdes  of  Phmtus.  The  condition  of 
slavery  accotmts  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
tutor  was  often  a  Thracian  (Plato,  Aldb.  L  p.  341, 
ed.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by  such 
names  aa  Lydus  (Phiut  L  c),  and  sometimes  an 
eunuch.  (Herod.  viiL  75  ;  Com.  Nep.  TkemieL  iv. 
3  ;  Polyaen.  L  30.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  see  why 
these  persons  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
{{nroeapeapiCovTtt,  Plato,  Lym^  p.  1 45,  ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  occasions,  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sus- 
taining this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes, 
accompaniea  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  be- 
sieging army  from  the  tower.  (Eiirip.  Pibea.  87 — 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  Grecian  custom.  (VaL  Max.  vL  1.  §  3.)  As 
luxury  advanced  under  the  emperors,  it  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  df^s  and  training  of  the 
beautiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come paedagogij  or,  as  they  were  also  termed, 
paedagagia  and  pueri  paedagogianL  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiiL  12.  s.  54 ;  Sen.  Epiat.  124,  De  Vita  beata^ 
17  ;  TertulL  ApoL  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  place,  near  his  own,  at  the  public 
spectacles.  (Sueton.  Aiig,  44.)  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  paedagogL  (Sueton.  Ner.  28.)  Aft4^r 
this  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  family  for  the  sake  of  state  and  orna- 
ment, and  not  only  is  the  modem  word  pag»  a 
corraption  of  the  ancient  appellati<»i,  but  it  aptlf 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  poe- 
dagogia  at  this  later  era  afforded 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
caH&i  paedagogium,  (Plin.  EpisL  viL  27.)    [J.  Y.] 


848  PAENVLA. 

PAEIKyNOMOS  (waOoritui),  WM  m  nwgii- 
ttKta  >t  Sparta,  who  hid  the  geneiml  (operiii' 
tuet  of  lb*  educmtioa  of  the  bay*.  Hii  offia 
caiiiid««d  veiy  boDourable,  uid  he  woi  aJ 
chcaen  from  the  mblen  eilbciu.  He  bod  to  nuke 
a  genenl  inipcclion  of  the  boyi,  and  to  p 
•CTcrelj  (11  ihoM  wElD  hut  bten  negligent  or 
for  whicb  porpOM  iiarrryn^pM  were  auign 
him  by  Ljenrgiu.  Tfaoie  who  were  icfraclorf  he 
might  biing  before  the  Ephon.  The  more  imme- 
diatfl  iuipection  of  the  gjmnvtio  exerciMa  of  the 
boy*  belonged  to  nugietntce  called  ^iSiomh.  [8i- 
Dumi.]  (Xea.ibf>.£<».u.2,iiL  ID,iv.6)Plut. 
Ljie.  lit  IIe>7ehiua,i.e.;  Kniue,  GfrnmiMimd 
Ajfom.  dtr  HtOmm,  pp.  S6i.  677.) 

PAEDOTRl'BAK  (wwdrrpiliif),  [OrMKAU- 
UM,  p.  JiBl.  hO 

PAE-NULA  wai  ■  thick  cloak,  chiefly  need  bj 
tho  Roiniuw  in  tranlling  iwtead  of  the  toga,  a>  a 
pTO(«etion  igamit  the  eud  and  rain.  (Cic.  pnt  MH. 
20  ;  QnintiL  il  3.  j  66.)  Ilcno  ve  find  the  ei- 
pnaiioD  of  K»An  pammtam  (Cie.  odAtL  xiii.  33) 
Died  in  th*  leiue  of  gnatly  preoing  a  tn>el1<«  to 
■l«7  at  ona't  hooie.  The  paenula  waa  worn  by 
women  ai  well  u  by  men  in  tnielling.  (Di;;.  34. 
tit.  3.  a  S3.)  Il  appean  tn  hiT*  beoD  a  long  cloak 
withont  iloeTei,  and  with  only  an  opening  for  the 
head,  ae  ii  ahown  in  the  following  figure  taken 
Awn  BailholinL  If  thii  ji  a  ml  eumple  of  a 
jiaenula,  it  woald  leem  that  the  dreia  waa  aewed 
ID  front  about  half  waj  down,  and  waa  diridod 
into  two  part*,  which  might  be  thrown  hack  hy 
the  weam  ao  aa  to  leave  the  anu  cwnpamirely 
Iree :  it  miut  have  been  pat  an  over  the  head. 
Thii  figure  explain)  the  exprraairai  af  Cicero  (/iro 
M3. 1,  e.),  "  paenula  invtitoi ; "  and  of  tho  author 
of  the  Dialogua  da  Ontoribui  (c  39),  "  paeaulii 
■danu^  at  •tint  indiui." 


Under  the  emp«ron  the  paenula  waa  worn  In 
the  city  Bi  a  pntectiDn  agaitiit  the  niu  and  cold 
(Jm.  T.  79),  but  voncD  were  forbiddeu  by  Alex- 
ander SoTerui  te  war  it  in  the  city.  (I^prid. 
AUt.Sttr.21.)  At  one  time,  however,  the  paenula 
appear*  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in  the  city 


a[Qit 


P*]  ( 


Mart.  liv.  145). 

of  leather  (paamla  marlm,  HaiL  vir. 
I3D).  3eneai  {QmittL  Nat.  it.  fi)  ipeaka  of 
**  paenulae  aut  acort^ae,**  but  he  appoan  tml j  t« 
uae  thia  er^H^aaioii  bKanae  paeanlae  were  nMinny 
made  of  wool  (Dartfaolki,  d»  PatuaJaj  Becker, 
GaOia,  ToL  iL  &  93.) 

PAOANA'tlA.    [P*«i.) 

PAOATII.    [Pasl] 

PAOA'NICA.    fPiLi.] 

PAOI,  were  fbniiied  placu,  to  which  the  eoan- 
Iry-people  might  retreat  in  caia  ti  an  boitile  in- 
road, and  an  (aid  to  iutn  bsoi  innitnlMl  by 
Seiriu  Tntliua  (Dionyi.  iv.  1£)  ;  thoo^  the  divi- 

the  tints  of  Nama  (Dionyt.  ii.  76.)  Each  of  the 
coontrT'tribea  waa  divided  into  a  ceiteia  nnmbcr 
of  pagi ;  which  name  waa  given  to  tho  coanbr  ad- 
joining the  fortified  vUUge,  *a  well  ■■  to  the  vQlage 
iuelt  There  waa  a  magiimw  at  the  head  vt  euh 
pogui,  who  kept  a  regntcr  of  the  namca  and  of 
the  property  of  all  pmcaa  in  the  J»ga»,  n 
taxea,  and  luntmoiwd  lb«  people,  wbeo  ne 
to  war.  Each  pagu*  had  ita  own  aaocd  rite*,  and 
an  annual  featival  called  Pi^imalia.  (Dionya.  jr. 
13  ;  Vams  A  Liig.  Zot  tL  21,  26,  ed.  MUller ; 
Hacreb.  SoMra.  I  16;  Ovid, /W.L  669.)  The 
Fagimi,  or  inhahitanB  of  the  pagi,  had  ih«r  r<- 
gnlar  meetinga,  at  which  they  paaaed  tvaolutiona, 
many  of  which  have  Muna  down  to  ni.  (Orelli, 
/WW.  n.  3793,  <0B3,  lofi,  302,  2177.)  The  di- 
viaion  of  the  country  .people  into  pagi  conEiniied  to 
the  UCcat  timei  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  tolgliKBtea  of  tbe  pagi 
under  the  namea  of  Magittn,  Praefecti  or  Pne- 
poriti  pagorum.  (Orelli, /iMcr.n.12),  3795,  37961 
Cod.  Theod.  3.  tiL  30.  a  1  ^  8.  tit.  IS.  i.  1 )  Wal- 
ter, GaMcita  d«  Ifom.  RecUi,  gj  36,  161,  217, 
366,  2d  ed.) 

The  tenn  Pagani  i*  often  naed  in  oppodtian  to 
militea,  and  ii  applied  to  all  who  were  nU  aoldien, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country. 
(MilOattpagain,  Plin.  ^.  X.IB;  Jav.  xtL  S3,■ 
Suel.  ^i^.  37,  aaib.\9i  Dig.  11.  tit  1.1.  1;  la. 
tit.  19.  •.ll,Ac).  Hence  we  find  Pagani  ot  dl}- 
len*  ^plied  aa  a  term  of  reproach  to  aoldien  who 
did  not  perform  their  duty  (TaciL  HitL.  iil  M), 
in  the  aame  ny  at  Juliui  Cienr  addreaaed  hit 
nbellioui  loldien  on  one  ooouion  M  Qniiitea. 
Tho  Chrialian  writen  gave  the  name  of  Pagaid 
to  thoee  pertona  who  adhered  to  the  dd  Bonitti 
religion,  became  the  latter  continued  to  be  genfr. 
rally  believed  by  the  country  people,  after  Chria- 
daniiy  became  the  pntvalling  religion  of  the  in- 
habilantl  of  the  tawnt.  (Iiidorui,  viii.  10  ;  Cot. 
Theod.  16,  tit.  10  ;  Cod.  Juit,  1.  tit.  11.) 

PALA  (rrtor,  tKarim,  ata^hir,  /imniMjl),  a 
inde.  (Cato  lU  Ri  Rmt  10  ;  Ptin.  If.  JV.  xvii. 
17. 1.27,  xviL22.  tSi.)  The  spade  wai  but  little 
ancient  huibandiy,  the  ground  having  bren 


broken  and  ti 


.1,11 


id  lakea.     [hieo;Kit- 

TRUM.]  But  in  Ktme  lasei  a  broad  cutting  edga 
waa  necenary  (or  thii  pnrpoie,  ai,  for  example, 
when  the  ground  waa  full  of  the  nuti  of  mih«  or 
other  plant*.  (Pliu.  //.  N.  iviiL  B.)  Al»  in  gar- 
dening it  waa  an  indiipenaable  inetniment,  artd 
il  wai  then  made  do  the  aamt  piiociple  ai  tlM 


PALABSTRA, 
plongb-tliui^  Tk.  b;  cwing  iu  ailnmt^  with 
iioo.  (Calam.  z.  45.)  Tlia  ann«ied  woodcut,  ukau 
from  >  tDnenl  monumwt  at  Rome  (Fnbntti,  /■- 
ler^  JuL  p.  S7iy,  axtiibiti  b  deosKil  onntrjnun 
with  fail  &li  mnd  bideiM,  imd  aba  with  ■  piilfi, 
toodified  bj  the  addiiioa  of  a  ttrong  cntaa-bar,  by 
tiie  nw  of  Thich  he  ma  enabled  to  dii*e  it  ncarif 
twice  ai  daap  into  the  groaDd  at  ha  coold  han 
daoa  without  iL    In  lliii  lorm  the  iaitiunuiDt  wu 


willed  iipaHum,  being  emplorad  In  Iwndiing  (pat- 
Umatlo),  or,  when  the  gnond  wta  full  of  roota  to 
a  coruiderabla  depth,  in  looaening  them,  tniniDg 
thera  orcr,  and  extirpating  them,  to  aa  ta  prepare 
the  Boil  for  plaiiting  nnaa  and  other  tTe«&  Bj 
Dwani  of  ihia  implement,  which  u  itill  uwd  in 
iMlj  and  called  vamga,  the  gronnd  wat  dag  tn  the 
depth  of  two  ipadea  or  neailj  two  feat  (Pliu. 
//.  a:  iTiii  26.  a.  62 ;  Cat  da  Aa  Aajt  6.  *S, 
161  ;  Varr.  dc  Rt  Sad.  L  37  ;  CoL  dk  A*  RuO. 
T.  6.  p.  2U,  iL  8.  p.  450.  sd.  Bip.) 

(^to  (Ibid,  Jl)  mentioni  wooden  ipadiii  (palat 
Bg-m)  among  the  implcmtata  neceaaaiy  to  the 
hnabandman.     One  principal  apptiatioa  of  them 


called  in  Latin  eoitilafmim,  ii  idll  generallT  tued 
m  Greece,  and  the  mode  of  empl<^ing  it  ii  ex- 
hibited b;  Sliuirt  in  hia  "  Antiquitiei  of  Athena." 
The  com  which  haa  btai  threahed  lie*  in  a  beip 
apoi  the  Boor,  and  the  kbourct  thmwi  it  to  a  dia- 
taaca  with  the  ihoTel,  whilat  the  wind,  blowing 
■Imnglj  acnat  the  dinction  in  which  it  ii  thrown, 
driTCi  tha  chaff  and  refnae  to  one  aide.  (Theocrit. 
il&6;HatLiiLI3;Luke,iill7.)  The&uitof 
~ «  purified  and  adapted  lobe 


legammoua  pU 

ued  for  food  i 

48B— SOa,  ; 

Thete 


iA 


m  pala  vaa  applied  ancienllj,  at  it  ii  in 
nudem  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an 
oar.  [Ruiua.]  In  a  ring  the  bnad  part,  which 
held  the  gem,  waa  called  b;  the  name  of  nb 
[Annulus.]  fj.  Y.] 

PALAESTE.  [PALMua;  MBHitma,p.7JI,b.] 
PALAESTRA  (woWirTfu)  properly  meant  • 
l^aee  for  wrettliog  IraXaiiir,  nUi)),  and  appeui 
In  hare  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gjmaa- 
■iiuD.    Tbe  void  wai^  howerer,  ued  in  di&ennt 
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tenaei  at  Tarions  periodt,  and  iti  exact  meaidiig, 
eapMiallf  in  rdation  M  the  gTiniuxiuni,  hat  ocea- 
lioned  much  coolroven;  among  modern  writert. 
It  Gm  ocean  in  Uendotiu  [tL  126, 128),  who 
Mji  that  Cleiilbenra  of  Sicf  on  built  a  dramoa  and 
a  palaeatia,  both  of  which  he  caila  by  the  general 
name  of  palaeitiB.  At  Athena,  howerer,  there 
wai  a  eoniidenble  nnmber  of  palaettrae,  quite 
diatlnct  from  the  gymnaaia,  which  were  called 
by  the  namet  eiibor  of  their  foonden,  or  of  the 
teacheia  who  gaie  inatrvction  there  ;  Ihna,  for  ex- 
ample, we  r«d  of  the  palaata  of  Taureaa.  (Plat. 
a-wmid.  init)  Krvue  {GgnHHUtii  «d  Agaiittik 
i»r  HiBi^^  p.  117,  &e.)  conlendi  that  tbe  pa- 
laeatrae  at  Athena  were  appropriated  to  the  gym- 
naatic  eiercliea  of  boya  and  jrontha  {wtu3(i  and 
fu^dKia).  and  the  gymnuia  to  thoae  of  men  ;  but 
Becker  (Okaritiw,  vol  L  pp.  311,  835,  &c)  ba« 
■hown  that  Ihit  cannot  be  the  trae  diittaetion,  al- 
thongh  it  appean  that  certain  placet  were,  for  obvioua 
reaiona,  appropriated  to  the  ezdnure  uta  of  boj-a. 
(Aeach.  0.  I%aarEL  p.  3£,  Beitke.)  Bat  that  ihe 
boyt  exercited  in  the  gymnaaia  ai  welt,  it  plain 
fpxn  many  paaiagea  (Antiph.  de  Coed,  initaL  p. 
661,  Reiake ;  ■ait  ItfeSat  in  -fuiwaaltii,  Aiiatoph. 
Av.  13S,  UO) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  men  rititing  tbe  palaettiae.  (Lucian,  Namg.  4, 
ToLiii.p.2Al,Reita.) 

It  wpeaia  moat  probable  that  lb*  Palaealns 
«<te,  during  the  floniiahing  timet  of  the  Qreek 
tepublict,  caieflj  appniprialed  to  the  exenitet  of 
wrettling  and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  athletaa,  who,  it  mutt 
be  recollected,  wen  pertona  that  conlended  in  the 
pnblio'gamea,  and  therefore  needed  apecial  trun- 
ing.  Thlt  i*  aipreaily  alaled  by  Plutarch  {Smp- 
ii.  4),  who  laya,  "  that  the  place  in  which  all  the 
athletae  eierciaa  it  called  a  falacitn  ■,"  and  we 
alao  learn  from  Panianiat  (t.  15.  S  £.  "■  21.  g  2), 
that  thcTS  were  at  Olympia  polaeatiae  eapeciallir 
devoted  to  the  athletaa.  In  Atbenaeua  (i.  p. 
417,  t)  we  read  of  the  gnat  athletet  Damippna 
Lng  out  of  tbe  palaetlia  ;  and  Oalen  (nfil  nS 
/lutpai  ff^alfiOM  yufunaiou,  c  B)  placet  the 
atht^tae  in  Ihe  palaerti*.    (Kraute,  liid.  p.  US.) 

The  Komnna  had  originally  no  placet  coireapond- 
j[  to  the  Greek  gymnaiia  and  palaestrae  ;  and 
when  towardi  the  doH  of  the  republic,  wollhj 
Romazu,  in  imitation  of  the  Gr«ki,  began  to  bnild 
placet  lor  eierciio  in  their  Tillat,  they  called  them 
indifFerenttygymnatiaandpalaeitiaa,  {Ci^adAlL 
L  4,  3,  9,  10,  od  QiL  /^.  iiL  1.  g  2,  Vfrr.  t.  72.) 
The  worda  wen  thoa  uaed  by  Ihe  Romani  at 
I  accordingly  we  find  that  Vitru- 
(t.  11)  giret  a  dcaciipdm  of  a  Greek  gym- 

tinm  andei  the  name  of  palaetba. 

PALA'HIA.     [FiLUt.] 

PALATINI  LUDI.     (LirDi  Palatinl] 

PALE  (riAt)).    [LiKTa.] 

PALI'LIA,  a  fettiral  celebrated  at  Rome  eTeTy 
,  ar  on  the  21il  of  April,  in  honour  of  Palet,  the 
talchry  diTinity  of  shepherda.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writert  called  ihia  feilival  Parilia,  deriving  the 
name  from  pario,  became  lacrificei  were  offered 
on  that  day  pro  parin  ptcoru.  (Feat.  i.  v,  Pala  ; 
compare  Populai-ia  taera ;  Vam,  da  Liyg.  ImI. 
•n.  15  ;  Dionyi.  I  68.)  The  21tt  of  April  wai  ihe 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  tradilinni  nf 
Rome,  Romnlna  had  commenced  ihe  building  of 
the  city,  to  that  Ihe  feitiral  waa  at  Ihe  aaoiv  lima 
tolemniaed  at  Ihe  diea  nalalitint  of  Roma  (PeiL 


afio 
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•.  V.  PariUhut;  Cic.  de  Divim,  iL  47  $  Ysno,  tU 
Rb  RmI,  iL  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xriii.  66)  ;  and  some 
of  the  rites  cnstomaty  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  RomuJns  when  he 
fixed  the  pomoerium.  (Dionys.  /.  c)  Ovid  {FatL 
iv.  731,  &e.)  gives  a  description  of  the  rites  of  the 
Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must  originally  have 
been  when  the  Romans  were  real  shepherds  and 
husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have  continued  to  be 
among  country-people  in  his  own  time,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Dionysins  ;  for  in  the  city  itself 
it  must  have  lost  its  original  character,  and  have 
been  regnrded  only  as  the  dies  natalitins  of 
Rome.  The  connection,  however,  between  these 
two  characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the 
founders  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of 
shepherds,  and  the  fotmders  of  a  religion  suited  to 
shepherds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described 
by  Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and 
smoVe.  The  things  burnt  in  order  to  produce 
this  purifying  smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  Oo- 
iober-hone,  the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at 
the  fisstivalof  Ceres,  and  the  shells  of  beans. 
The  people  were  also  sprinkled  with  water ;  they 
washed  their  hands'  in  spring-water,  and  drank 
milk  mixed  with  must  (Ovid.  FatL  L  e. ;  compare 
Propert  iv.  1.  20.)  As  regards  the  Octobgr-korse 
(eqtnu  Odoibor)  it  roust  be  observed  that  in  early 
times  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  be  ofl^red 
at  the  Palilia,  and  the  blood  of  the  October- 
horse,  mentioned  above,  was  the  blood  which  had 
dropped  firom  the  tail  of  the  horse  sacrificed  in 
the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  This  blood  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal 
virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  for  the  ptirpose  of 
being  used  at  the  Palilia.  (Solin.  p.  2,  d  ;  Fest 
«.  V.  October  equut;  Plut  Romul.  12.)  When 
towards  the  evening  the  shepherds  had  fed  their 
fiocks,  laurel-branches  were  used  as  brooms  for 
cleaning  the  stables,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
through  them,  and  lastly  the  stables  were  adorned 
with  laurel-boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burnt 
sidphur,  rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made 
the  smoke  pnss  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them  ;  the  flocks  themselves  were  likewise  puri- 
fied by  this  smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were 
oiTered  on  this  day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk, 
and  odier  kinds  of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then 
etfered  a  prayer  to  Pales.  After  these  solemn 
rites  were  over,  the  cheerfiil  part  of  the  festival 
began :  bonfires  were  made  of  heaps  of  bay  and 
straw,  and  under  the  sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
to  run  three  times  through  the  fire,  and  the  shep- 
herds themselves  did  the  same.  The  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
people  sat  or  Lb^  upon  benches  of  turf,  and  drank 
plentifully,  (ifibttli.  ii.  5.  87,  &e. ;  compaie  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least 
in  later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different 
manner  ;  its  chaiacter  of  a  shepherdrfestival  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  Rome  hod  been  built,  and  was  oele* 
brated  as  such  with  great  rejoicings.  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  361.)  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  had  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Palilia,  as  if  the  empire  had  been  revived  by 
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biro,  and  bad  commenoed  its  soeood  eniteiice. 
(Suet  Oaliff.  16.)  Athenaeos  {L  c)  aays,  that 
before  his  time  the  mmie  PaUHa  had  been  changed 
into  Romana  {'Pm/atSu).  Whether  tiiis  change 
of  name  was  occasioned  by  the  deeree  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  just  mentioned,  is  unknown. 
(Comp.  Hartung,  DU  RMg,  der  BSommr^  voL  ii. 
p.  150,  &C.)  [L.  &J 

PALIMPSESTU3.    [LiKUt.> 

PALLA.     [Pallium.] 

PALLACE  (wttXKaicfi),    [Concubina.] 

PALLIA'TA    FA'BULA.     [Comokdia,  & 
346.] 

PA'LLIUM,  dim,  PALLIOLUM,po«<.  PAI^ 
LA  (Phuit  Mm.  ii.  3.  41^-47  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii. 
1.  12,  iil  2.  25)  {lfidrto¥,  dim.  l/wrtStow ;  lorn, 
and  poet.  <papos).  The  English  doak^  though  com- 
monly adopted  as  the  proper  translation  of  these 
terms,  conveys  no  accurate  conception  of  the  form, 
material,  or  use  of  that  which  they  denoted.  The 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  rectan- 
gular piece  of  doth,  exactly,  or  at  least  oeariy, 
square  (rrrpdywa  Iftjdfria,  Posidonius  €q>.  AAm, 
V.  p.  213 ;  quadrca^fubu^  TertdL  de  PaUioy  1). 
Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss  or 
waste  into  four  parts.  (John,  six.  23.)  It  was 
indeed  used  in  the  very  form  m  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  [Tbla],  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  {rh  IfiAriw  6^rai,  Plat  C%arm. 
pp.  86,  98.  ed.  Heindorf ;  Hipp,  Afin.  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker),  without  any  aid  from  the  tailor  except 
to  repair  (wimre,  itHuffSeu)  the  injuries  which  it 
sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was  often  oma* 
niented,  more  especially  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  [Fimbriaji],  yet 
this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
pallium  itselH  Also  whatever  additional  richnesa 
and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art  of  the  dyer, 
was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  materials  were 
woven  into  cloth  or  evoi  spun  into  thread.  Most 
commonly  it  was  used  without  having  undeigone 
any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material,  soeh 
as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufiictured  in  its 
natural  state^  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets  were 
commonly  white  (Xcuk^  Iftdria,  Artemidor.  iL  3), 
although  firom  the  same  cause  brown,  dmb,  and 
grey  were  also  prevailing  coloun.  The  more 
splendid  and  elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  murex  (mtirioofo,  eomekgiUaia^ 
purpurea^  vetHs;  mp^vpovy,  hKovpy^  /fi4ria,  He- 
radides  Pont  ap.  Atim.  xii.  p.  512),  the  kermcs 
(oooetnMft,  K6KKirw)y  the  aigol  (Juoai$u\  and  the 
saffimn  (erooeiM,  KpoK»r6p).  [Crcx»ta.]  Pale 
green  was  abo  worn  (bfM/pdKtPW,  Pollux,  Omom. 
viL  56).  Bkick  and  grey  pallia  were  either  made 
ijcmn  the  wool  of  black  sheep  (Theocrit  ▼.  98)  or 
were  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were 
worn  in  mourning  (ji4Xaim  ^jbArtUf  Xen.  HitL  Or. 
i.  7.  §  8  ;  Artemidor.  Le.;  ^auuf  io^n'ra,  Inacrip' 
Hon  m  Fellowsli  Journal,  1838,  p.  31),  and  by 
sorceresses.  (Hor.  Sai.  L  8.  28.)  The  pallium  of 
one  colour  (IBUxpooy  Ifidrioy^  literally  **•  the  self- 
coloured,**  Artem.  L  e.)  was  distinguished  from  the 
variegated  (woijclXor)  ;  and  of  this  latter  class  the 
simplest  kinds  were  the  striped  (^oSSsn-dy,  Xen. 
()frop.  viiL  8.  §  8),  in  which  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  inserting  alternately  a  woof  of  different 
colours,  and  the  check  or  plaid  (smfo^ateni,  fosse- 
latmm%  in  which  the  same  colours  were  made  to 
alternate  in  the  warp  alaa  Zeuzis,  the  painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  a  {^d  hanpg 
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hw  name  woren  in  the  squarcB  (iesteraey  ir\tw$ia) 
in  golden  letters.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  9.  8.  36.  2.) 
An  endless  variety  was  prodaced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  (ftrtftcri  wcitomhA,- 
ttcVor,  Plat  RepM,  vlii.  pw  401,  ed.  Bekker).  By 
the  same  process  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
oomplezi^  and  refinement,  whole  figures  and 
even  historical  or  mythological  subjects  were  in- 
trodnced,  and  in  this  state  of  adTancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction  (Hom. 
IL  ui  125—128,  xxiL  440,  441),  and  of  Athena, 
the  inventress  of  the  art,  hersell  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  721—768.)  The  greatest  splendour  was  im- 
parted by  the  use  of  gold  thread.  (Vixg.  Aen.  iv. 
262—264  ;  Plln.  H,  N,  viiL  48,  zzxiii  1 9 ;  Auson. 
Epig,  37  ;  Themist  OmL  21 ;  Q.  Curt  iii.  3.  17.) 
Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a  purple 
blanket  far  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful hunting-pieoe  wrought  in  gold.  (Od.  xix. 
225—235.)  The  epithet  8IwAa{,  which  is  com- 
monly applied  by  the  poets  to  these  figured  palls, 
probably  denoted  that  they  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Sootch  carpet,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  different  colours  are  so  interlaced  as 
to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  displays  a  pattern 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without 
the  intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  emlvoiderer  {Phygio;  voiKiXr^f, 
wXov^io^f :  Aesch.  e.  Timaith.  p.  1 18,  ed.  Reiske ; 
SchoL  ad  loe,) ;  and  still  more  commonly  to  the 
fuller  [FuLLo],  who  received  them  both  when 
they  were  new  from  the  loom,  and  when  they 
were  sullied  through  use.  Hence  it  was  a  re- 
commendation of  this  article  of  attire  to  be  well- 
trodden  (^oTiTTor,  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  30)  and 
well  washed  {i^KwU^  Horn.  Od.  viil  425).  The 
men  who  performed  the  operation  are  called  ol 
srXvK^ff,  i.  e.  the  washers,  in  an  inscription  found 
in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  Another  appellation 
which  they  bore,  viz.  ol  ffriBus^  the  treaders 
(SchoL  m  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  &),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcut,  representing  them  at  their  work, 
in  pi  552. 

Considering  paRium  and  policy  Iftdriov  and 
^)«^toSf  as  generic  terms,  we  find  i^cific  terms 
included  under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions 
which  depended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
doth  was  made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  fiir  the  most  common  material  was  wool. 
(Plant  MiL  iii  1.  93 ;  Xen.  Oeeon,  vii.  36  ; 
Theocrit  l.  c.)  The  garment  made  of  it  (laneum 
palUumy  C\c.  <U  Nat.  Dear,  iiL  35)  was  called  (from 
the  root  of  ^a,  wool),  in  Latin  Laena,  in  Oreek 
XAcuya :  and  as  the  garment  varied,  not  only  in 
colour  and  ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  close- 
ness of  texture  {liuerittv  AcirT<{nrra<,  Aelian,  V.H. 
iv.  3),  and  in  size,  some  of  these  differences  were 
expressed  by  the  diminutives  of  x^(u>^  such  as 
X^aiviov^  XKoaiii  (Herod,  iii.  1 39 ;  Athen.  xii.  pp. 
545,  a,  548,  a,  553,  a),  x^<u'^'m»'  (Herod,  i.  195, 
compared  with  Stnibo,  xvi.  1.  §  20  ;  Pint  Sgmp, 
ProU.  vi.  6 ;  Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  vil  9),  x^^^^- 
H.IOV  (Aristoph.  Acham.  518  ;  Aesch.  c.  TimardL 
p.  142;  Alciphron,  i.  38),  and  x^^^'^'^*^^'"'- 
(Aristoph.  Par,  1002.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
the  polliom  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.g.  ifidru>y  XiyovVy  Kiyt^io  vt6vKvra 
^dpta  (Orpheus,  dc  Ltqu'd.  702),.  podUum  Umwn 
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(Isid.  Hisp.  Or^»  zix.  25),  but  also  distinguished 
by  the  specific  terms  Ufieitm^  linteamen;  sindon 
(Mart.  Ep^.  iv.  12)  ;  vtvU^  (Herod,  ii.  86. ; 
Marie,  xiv.  51,  52)  ;  and  its  diminutive  aiyboyiop. 
(Palladii,  Viia  Serap.)  A  coarse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  ^A<rmf  (Pollux,  vii.  c  16),  and  a  fine 
one  helvn,  dim.  Mviov.  (Hom.  H  iii.  141,  xviii. 
595  ;  Brunck,  AnaL  iii  81.)  These  specific  terms 
are  no  doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dize to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  same 
principle  a  cotton  pidlium  is  called  paUa  eoftama 
(Prudent  P^chom.  186, 187),  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  pallium  Sericum  (Stat  Syh.  iiL  4. 
89X  and  6$6ifiov^fiptK6y.  (Arrian, Per.  Mar. Erytk. 
pp.  164,  170,  173, 177,  ed.  BlancardL) 

The  Allowing  instances  of  the  application  of 
pallia  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  show  that  it 
is  an  eiTor  to  translate  the  word  in  all  cases  by 
"cloak**  or  ** garment,**  and  although  in  some  of 
these  coses  the  application  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  serves  not  the  less  on  that  account  to  demonstrate 
the  form  and  properties  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  names  by 
which  it  was  called. 

I.  They  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  during  sleep  ((fii- 
nor,  Aelian,  V.  H.  viiL  7,  xiL  1 ;  Deut.  xxir.  13  ; 
Ifwrurphs^  Theophrast  Qiar.  23;  <>«^s.  Soph. 
TVooft.  916,  compare  587  ;  X^^^S  Theocrit  xviii. 
19,  xxiv.  25  ;  Hom.  Od.  xiv.  500—521,  xviL 
86,  179,  XX.  4,  95,  143;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  159— 
184  ;  x^^^^tuf**'^  Aldphron,  Le.;  pallium^  Juv. 
vL  202  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22).  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  pallium 
which  was  worn  as  a  gannent  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
practice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  lai^ 
hykes  for  both  purposes.  [Lbctus  ;  Lodix  ; 
Tapsb.] 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  carpets.  Clitns,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 
he  held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  M  wop^wpAp 
Iftariuv,  (Athen.  xiL  p.  539,  c.)  This  was  an 
affectation  of  Eastern  luxuiy.  When  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes  upon  the  ground 
(as  recorded  in  St  Matt  xxL  8  ;  St  Mark,  xL  8  ; 
St  Luke,  xix.  36)  they  intended  thereby  to  recog< 
nise  Jesus  as  a  king.   [Tapb&] 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors  (Prudent,  adv. 
Sym.  iL  726),  and  used  as  awnings  or  curtains. 
(Athen.  xiL  p.  518,  a.) 

IV.  At  the  baUi,  persons  wiped  and  rubbed 
themselves  not  cmly  with  linen  sheets  (Uuteie)^  but 
with  very  soft  blankets  (palUis  eat  mofUssima  Uma 
facHe,  Petron.  SaL  28).  The  coarse  linen  cloth 
used  for  this  purpose  was  called  eabanmn  (trd€a»oy). 

V.  Agamemnon  (Hom.  JL  viiL  221)  holds  in 
his  hand  **a  great  purple  ^M^f  **  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (^cMrtrofvcs,  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  Aim^ 
lepoKOP  fpdpof^  £ttrip.ifreo.  1080 ;  Hom.  Od.  v.  258). 

VII.  When  Antony*s  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  fiiiled  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {IfJLdrta  aini»^ 
rh  iraxco,  Dion  Cass.  1.  34). 

VIIL  Thick  9oane  .blankets,,  which   had  not 
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keep  than  fnm  iiidtiof[. 

IX.  A  &aa  white  blaokel  ni  HraietinKs  ohkI 
■a  a  •hrand  (^^t  ro^lei',  Ham.  II.  iii: 
M.  iL  94— lOD  i  tuiraw,  X<o.  (Vim. 
9  13). 

X.  Id  Aim,  Wim  and  otfaer  Miiniali  nwd  to 
tide  npon,  werecorend  with  brantifol  pal1ui,<i*pe- 
cwlly  upon  occMnnt  of  cerenHmj  or  irf'  rejoicing. 
Cyru  had  200  hons  eorend  with  itriped  clotliL 
<Xcn.  C^p.  Tiii.  S.  §  Ifi.)     When  the  Penii 
■mliinwrlor,  &  faw  joui  *f^  wrnt  to  the  lem 
London,  hia  horvea  ivere  m  like  muiner  coren 
^itrzaU  Uuirioa.     Camjnn  St  MntL  xiL  ] 
St.  Mark,  iL  7  ;  Si.  Luke,  lii.  35.    [Tipu.] 

XI.  The  DewlT-bom  infknt  wu  wrapped  in 
llnnkel  (^i,  Horn.  Ilgmm.  m  JpolL  121).  [Il 


XII.  Idtly,  the  pallium  wu  the  raoM  onuDon 
article  oF  the  Amicttuk.  [Cblauvs,]  Heon  we 
find  it  conliaDallj  nenlianed  in  conjoDctioa  with 
the  Tunica,  which  conilituted  the  indutuL  Such 
phnun  ai  "coal  and  wsiitcoal,"  or  "ihoetand 
■lockingi,''  an  not  mora  ctimmon  with  u*  than 
tuch  u  Ihnte  which  follow,  in  aocienl  authon: 
nnica  palliiimqia  (Cie.  m  Vtrr.  t.  S2  j  PLiuL 
J-^pU.  T.  2.  GI)  ;  Mtw  Kol  X"*"  in  the  will  of 


,  282,  Od.  if.  50, 
T.  ViS,  Till.  45t,  X.  aas,  451,  liv.  132,  IS4, 
320,  341,  It.  330,  zriL  S9)  ;  x^-vli  i"i 
X'fmtCHoi,  (Anliphuiei,  ap.  Alien,  lii.  p^£45, 
a.)  The  following  pauagei  bIk  exemplify  the 
pmctice  of  nwnii^  thoM  two  article*  of  dniu  to- 
iccther;  A.  Odi.  vi.  10  ;  PlauL  TVm.  t.  2.  30 ; 
Athen.  T.  p.  ISB,  c,  d,  f  i  Theophnit.  Ckar.  21  ) 
St.  Mut.  T.  40  ;  Sl  John,  lii.  23—25. 

But  although  the  pallium  and  IniiicB  were  al- 
WBj)  regarded  ai  cHential  parti  of  an  entire  dna^ 
Jet  each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
CawH  in  which  the  tonic  wai  retained  and  the 
lilanket  laid  aiide,  an  explained  under  the  ulicla 
NuDDS.  Il  ii  nlao  endent  that  the  pallinin  would 
nnt  be  the  moit  conTenimt  kind  of  drcH  when  the 
wearer  of  it  bad  oocaeion  to  ma  ;  and  we  find  that 

(Ham.  n.  ii.  183,  Od.  IJT.  £00)  or  folded  it  up 
aia  Scotdih  Highlander  foldi  hia  plaid,  and  threw 
it  round  hii  neck  oi  otb'  hit  ihonlder.  (Plaut. 
CapL  ii.  I,  13,  iY,  2.  9  1  Ter.  r\or.  t,  6.  4.) 
Oil  the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  palliim  without 
the  uader-clatbing  indicated  pofertf  or  HTeritf  of 
manaen,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Sooatet  ( Xen.  Main.  L 
e.  g  2),  Ageiilaai  (Aelian,  V.  H.  Tii.  13),  and 
Oclon,  king  of  Syracuse.  (Diod.  Sic  xL  26.) 

The  pallium  waa  no  doubl  often  folded  aboat 
the  body  limply  with  a  riew  to  defend  it  from 
cold,  and  without  any  regaid  to  gncefulneai  of  a{H 
pranince.  It  ia  thui  aeen  on  the  peracaia  of  Poly- 
nicei  and  Paithanopuni  in  ibe  odebialed  intaglio, 
now  preaerred  at  Bolin,  rtpiCModng  fire  of  tbe 
heroei  who  fought  againat  Thehei,and  copied  on 
an  enlarged  Kale  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
namea  of  the  leTeial  heroet  are  placed  bealde  them 
in  Etruican  letteii.  Thij  preciona  relic  wai  found 
at  Perugia.  (Wiockclmnnn,  Dftcnji.  iM  Piemt 
ffraetf  dt  aatA,  p.  344—347).  By  a  alight 
adaptation,  the  mvde  of  wearing  it  wai  rendered 


both  mora  gracefol  and  mote  comaieDt.  It  waa 
litat  paiaed  oyer  the  left  ihonlder,  then  diawn  be- 
hind the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  lekring  it 
bare,  and  thenlhnwn  agun  orer  the  left  ihonlder. 
Of  thii  we  aee  an  example  in  a  bai-relief  cngtaTcd 
byDodwelL  (Tbv  tfrw^  Cthk,  tdL  L  p.343.) 
Another  itxj  oonuiKa  method  waa  to  liutcn  the 
pallium  with  a  brooch  [Fibula]  otot  tba  right 
ahoulder  (d^i^Ttpofwfcu,  Horn.  IL  i.  131^136  ; 
Slat.  TUi.  Tii.  653,  G5S  ;  Apnl.  Fhr.  u.  \\  IsTiug 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  paM  the  middla 
'  il  either  under  the  left  aim  loaa  to  ItsTe  cliat 
n  at  libortr  aUo,  or  orer  the  left  ahoulder  lo  ai 
to  csTcr  the  left  arm.  We  lee  Phoeion  attired  in 
the  laat-mentioned  bahion  in  the  admind  ilstue  of 
him  preierTcd  in  the  Vaticui  at  Rome.  {Mat.  fio- 
Oemtni.  Tol.  i.  taT.  43.)  (See  woodcnL)  The 
attachment  of  the  pallinm  by  meana  of  the  bmodi 
cauied  il  lo  depend  in  a  gtacelal  manner  (demim 


aurti,  Virg.  Aii.  ii.  263),  ai 
mainly  to  the  pnductioii  of  thoea  dignified  and 
ilegant  fonni  wbich  we  lo  mnch  admin  in  ancient 
Kulpturea.  When  a  penon  lat,  ha  often  allowed 
hia  pallium  lo  fall  irom  hia  ahoulder,  io  aa  to  ea- 
celope  the  lower  part  of  hit  bod;  only. 

The  lagum  of  the  northern  nationi  of  Europe 
(lee  wooden^  f.  213)  wat  a  woollen  palliuni,  fa*- 
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lened,  like  tliat  of  the  Orecka,  by  meant  of  a 
brooch,  or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a 
brooch.  (Tacit  Germ,  17  ;  Strabo,  iv.  4.  3.)  The 
Ciauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped  and 
chequered,  so  as  to  agree  estactly  with  the  plaid 
which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  descendants  ; 
in  winter  it  was  thick  and  much  more  simple  in 
colour  and  pattern.  (Died.  Sic.  ▼.  80.)  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer 
wear  was  called  ApSof,  dim.  Xi^Sdtpior  ^Aristoph. 
Avetj  713 — 71 7)  and  <nr€ipo¥  dim.  mrtifAw  (Hom. 
Od,  ii.  102,  Yi.  179  :  Xen.  Hitt.  Or.  it.  5.  §  4) 
in  contradistinction  from  the  wann  pallium  with  a 
long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter  (/asno,  Mart 
zir.  136  ;  x^^^",  Moeris,  «.  v.;  Hom.  77.  ztL  224,. 
Od.  ziv.  529  ;  Plut  d»  And,  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
AxAcuFol,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  1 15).  This  dis- 
tinction in  dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by 
those  who  could  afford  it  Socrates  wore  the  same 
pallium  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Xen.  Mem. 
L  6.  §  2.) 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (t^  woiSiicbK,  rh  iarZpuov  Iftdriop,  Plut  de 
Avd.  init).  Women  wore  this  garment  as  well  as 
men.  **  Phodon^  wife,^  says  Aelian  (  V.  H.  vii. 
9), "  wore  Phocion'k  pallium :  **  but  Xanthippe,  as 
related  by  the  same  author  (viL  10),  would  not 
wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.  (Siee  also  Hom. 
Od.  T.  229,  230,  z.  542,  543  ;  PUiut  Men.  iv.  2. 
36  ;  Herod,  t.  87.)  When  the  means  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral smaller,  finer,  and  of  more  splendid  and  boiuti- 
ful  colours  than  those  of  men  (doi/udrta  Ai^dpcioE, 
Aristoph.  Eodn.  26,  75,  333),  although  men  also 
sometimes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by 
adopting  in  these  respects  the  female  costume. 
Thus  Alcibiades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple 
pallium  which  trailed  upon  the  ground  (Plut  ^/ict&. 
pp.  350,  362,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  for  a  tram  was  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental  dress 
(l^(«FlA|fif,  Plato,  AJob.  i.  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Ovid.  MH.  xL  166 ;  QuintiL  zL  3),  the  general 
rule  being  that  the  upper  garment  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  grDun£  (Aelian,  V.H.id,  10  ; 
Theophrast  Char.  4.) 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  pallium, 
which  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  rpl%wf  and  rpiiivioy.  (Aristoph.  PUa.  897  ; 
A  then.  v.  p.  21 1,  e  ;  Themist.  Orat.  z.  p.  155,  ed. 
Dindorf ;  paHicutrujn^  Apul.  Florid,  i.)  The  same 
was  worn  also  by  poor  persons  (Isaeus,  d€  Die 
p.  94,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Polyaen.  Strat,  vii.  35),  by  the 
Spartans  (Athen.  zii.  p.  535,  e  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii. 
13),  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
{^Aw  rpMytw^  Synes.  E^ntt.  147  ;  tagum  rusU- 
atm^  Hieron.  Vita  Hilar.).  These  blanketeers 
{rpi€»yo^pot,  Palladii,  Hiii.  Laus.  in  vita  Scrap.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  greater  size  of  their  pal- 
lium. It  is  recorded  of  the  philosopher  Antisthenes, 
that  **  he  first  doubled  his  pallium  **  (Diog.  haJSii. 
vi.  6,  13),  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics  (Brunck,  Anat.  ii.  22  ;  Her. 
JSpiM.  L  7.  25),  and  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  according  to 
some  was  the  first  inventor  of  this  fiishion.  (Diog. 
La&rt  vl  22,  77.)  The  large  pallium,  thus  used, 
was  called  HtwKott  {dijioii^  Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  zix. 
24),  and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  with- 
out the  fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as 
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seen  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in 
the  bas-relief  in  DodwelI*s  Toiur  already  referred 
to  (Plant  Mil  iv.  4.  43  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  34)  ; 
and,  when  a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it 
approached  still  more  to  the  appearance  of  the 
single-sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em- 
perors, the  TooA  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  paUiatus  or  sagaius 
instead  of  being  toguttu  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners.  (Graeeo  palUo 
amkius^  Plin.  Epid.  iv.  11  ;  Graed  palliatiy  Plaut 
(Sire.  ii.  3.  9  ;  Cic.  PkU.  v.  5,  xiv.  1  ;  Sueton. 
Jtd.  48  ;  VaL  Max.  il  6.  §  10.)  Caecina,  on  his 
return  from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the 
Romans  {(ogatos)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid 
(versicolore  aagulc)  and  trowsers.  [Bkaccab.] 
(Tacit  Hist.  iL  20.)  [J.  Y.J 

PA'LMIPES,  i,  e.  peg  et  palmus,  a  Roman 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  palm  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inches,  or  20  digits. 
(Plin.  H.  AT.  zvii.  20.  s.  32  ;  Vitruv.  v.  6).  [P.S.J 

PALMUS,  properly  the  width  of  the  open 
hand,  or,  mora  exactly,  of  the  four  fingers,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  two  different  measures  of 
length,  namely,  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
vaXoMTT^  or  9&poy  in  old  Greek,  and  <nri0afi'i 
respectively.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  inches,  or  l-4th  of  a  foot,  or  l-6th 
of  the  cubit  [Mbnsura,  p.  751,  b.]  Jerome  (in 
Ezeeh.  40)  expressly  states  that  this  was  its  proper 
meaning,  but  that  the  Greek  (neiOafiii  was  also 
called  by  some  palmus ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, palma;  in  which  sense  it  would  be  3-4  ths 
of  a  foot  Hence  some  writers  distinguish,  in  the 
old  Roman  metrical  system,  a  palmu9  major  of  9 
inches,  and  a  palmtu  minor  of  3  inches,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
{H.  R.  iii.  7).  Ideler  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groundless,  that  Vorro  refers  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digits  (3  inches),  and  the 
]arg^  palm  raily  occurs  in  later  Roman  writers. 
(Jlther  die  Langen  und  Flackenmasae  der  AUen^ 
p.  129).  From  this  huge  palmus  of  9  inches  the 
modem  Roman  palmo  is  derived.  [P.  S.] 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro  (L.L. 
viL  37)  and  Festus  (s.v.),  originally  signified 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  is  always 
used  to  denote  the  cloak  worn  by  a  Roman  generU 
commanding  an  army,  his  principal  officers  and 
personal  attendants,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sagum  [SagvmJ  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It  was  the  practice  for  a 
Roman  magistrate  after  he  had  received  the  impe- 
rium  firom  the  Comitia  Curiata  and  offered  up  his 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  maroh  out  of  the  city  armyed 
in  the  paludamentum  (ejcire pabtdatus^Cic.  odFam, 
viiL  10)  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire 
{paludatis  lidoribusj  Liv.  zll.  10,  zlv.  39),  nor 
could  he  agam  enter  the  gates  until  he  had  formally 
divested  himself  of  this  emblem  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispens- 
able that  even  the  emperors  observed  it  (Tacit 
Hia.  il  89  ;  compare  Sueton.  Vitell.  ell.)  Hence 
Cicero  declared  that  Verres  had  sinned  **  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  reli- 
giones,^*  because,  alter  leavmg  the  city  in  his  palu- 
damentum (cum  pdhdatut  eacissei),  he  stole  back  in 
a  litter  to  visit  lus  mistress.  (In  Verr.  v,  13.) 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
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domra  to  tbe  kntet  or  a,  lillle  loirer,  ind  hung ' 
lockAelT  over  the  ihouldcn,  being  bitened  acrou 
the  chcR  bj  a  clup.  A  rooliih  eontrtmnj  hu 
■riicn  among  uitiquiiriei  with  ngui  U>  the  ptHi- 
lion  of  lhl<  daip,  •eme  uurting  that  it  reitcd  on 
the  right  ihonlder,  othen  on  Ihs  left,  both  putin 
appealing  to  ancient  itatuei  and  BCulptum  m  lup- 
port  of  their  Kveisl  opiniona.  It  ii  tlideat  &tnn 
the  nature  of  the  garmeDt,  u  reprewnted  in  tbe 
*iinei€d  illiutnlioni,  that  the  bnckla  mntt  Laie 
ihifted  front  place  to  place  according  to  tlifl  moxe- 
mentt  of  the  nearer  ;  sccordinglf ,  in  the  (bllawing 
nit,  which  coDttuiu  two  figure!  from  Tnjwi'i  column. 
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hnsd  aod  arm  ironld  be  Sok  and  nnembanttasd  ; 
tbe  prEc«i3l]ig  cat,  copied  from  the  Raca>ltB 
,  repreaenting  alio  a  Boman  etnperor.  we 
e  that  the  claap  ii  on  the  left  ihonlder : 
n  the  eut  below,  the  noUe  head  of  a  wntiior 
.he  great  Huaie  of  Pompeii,  wo  lee  the 
paludamentom  flying  back  in  the  charge,  and  the 
:Uip  nwl;  in  fiimt.  It  may  be  laid  that  the  lait 
1  a  Grecian  figure  ;  but  thia,  if  true,  ii  of  no  im- 
lOTtance,  lince  the  cblamyi  aad  tbe  poJudamentuDi 
ireieeiaentiallj.irnolahaolulelTilheuuiie.  Nouiaa 
Morcelluj  coniiden  the  two  terma  ■jnonymoua, 
and  Tacitui  {Mm^  xii.  £6)  telli  how  the  ([dcndid 
Exhibited  by  Claudiui  wat  viewed  by 
Agrip{uua  dreaaed  cUtaHyU  amrala,  while  Pliny 
(H.  A^.  XKiiiL  3)  and  Dion  Caaiiui  (1^  S3)  in 
Bme  atoiy  nie  tt^iectiiely  the  ei- 


one  repieaendng  Rn  ofGcer,  the  other  the  emperor 
with  a  tnnic  and  fringed  psludarnentnm,  we  ob- 
•erve  the  chup  on  the  right  thoulder,  and  thie 
would  manifeatly  be  iti  uiual  poiition  when  tbe 
cloak  wu  not  UMd  Ibc  waimth,  for  thu  the  right 
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The  cohnii  of  tbe  paludamenlnm  waa  commooly 

white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  waa  marked  and  r- 

membcnd   tJiat  Crauoi  on  tbe  moming  of  the 

btal  battle  af  Carrbae  went  forth  in  a  daik-oolourk-d 

manlle.     (Val.  Mai.  L  6.  £  II  ;  compare  Plin. 

/f.  ff.   nil  1  ;    Uirtiui,  li*   ialEa  A/neaao,   c 

.)  IW.B.] 

PALU3,  a  pole  or  atake,  wu  n*ed  in  the  mili- 

ry  eierciiei  of  the  Komanl.     It  waa  atnek  iuto 

e  gronnd,  and  the  tironea  had  to  attack  it  ai  if  il 

had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  thii  kind  of  eicr- 

lled  PttkHa.  tVeget,  L  II). 

Jororal  (it.  247)   alludei  to  it  when  he  aaJ^ 

"  Quit  Don  Tidit  Tutneia  pnlj  P  "  and  Hartial  <nl 

iZ  8)  ipeaki  of  it  nnder  the  name  of  itipa,  "  Aut 

udi  alipitii  ictua  hebea."  ( Becker, Gaaaj,L  p.2>e.) 

PAMBOECKTIA  (wafieoiiTu.),  a  feelin  pane- 

gyria  of  all  the  Boeotiana,  which  tfia  gtammariani 

The  princi|al 

noD  iRinhi|i  <i 
the  neigh- 


..    ,.  ith  th. 

and  the  Panionla  of  the  li 

object  of  the  sieeting  wai  i 

Athena  Itonin,  who  had  a  temple 

boorhood  of  Coronea,  near   which  ibt 

waa  held.  (Slnba,  ii.  p.  41 1  g  Pant.  ii. 


From  Polybiui  (i>.  3,  ii.  34)  it  a; 

thii  DBtional  feitival  no  war  waa  bUowrI  Io  be 
carried  on,  and  thai  in  me  of  a  war  a  trace  vai 
alwayt  coiicluded.  Tbia  panegj'ni  ia  alas  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  (^hui^  JVarmL  p.  7?4,  f.) 
It  il  a  dupated  point  whether  the  Pambixotia  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  political  conttitutioo  of 
Boeotia,  or  with  the  relalioa  of  iti  aeTeial  lowni 
to  Thebei ;  but  if  ao,  it  can  haie  beoi  only  pre- 
Tiou)  to  the  tune  when  Thebes  had  obtained  the 
undiipuled  npfanacy  in  Boeotia.  The  qncition 
i>  diKUBcd  in  Sointe  Croii.  Det  Ganti  iirvcmli/e- 
i/^nX.p.211,  &CiBaoHj-Rochette,  Sm- la  FerM 
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et  tAdmimdr.  de  VEtat  fideraiif  de$  Bioiiens,  in 
the  Mem.  de  t*Acad.  de»  Jtueripi,  voJ.  viii.  (1827) 
p.  214,  Slc  I  Wadumuth,  Hdl,AlL  vol  i.  p.  176. 
t2d  edit.  [L.  &] 

PANATHENAEA  (UayaBfii^aua)^  the  greatest 
and  most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
Attica  in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of 
Athena  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the^  citv.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonios 
(Harpocrat  a  v.  naamHyaut ;  Mam.  Par.  Ep,  lOX 
and  its  original  name,  until  the  time  of  Theseus, 
was  believed  to  have  been  Athenaea ;  but  when 
Theseus  united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this 
festival,  which  then  became  the  common  festival  of 
all  Atticans,  was  called  Panathenaea.  (Pans.  viii. 
2.  §  1  ;  Pint  Tke»,  24 ;  ApoUod.  iil  14.  §  6 ; 
Hygin.  Pod.  A  dram.  iL  1 3 ;  Suid.  s.  v,  UwaOiycua.) 
According  to  this  account  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
name  of  the  festival  were  derived  from  that  of  the 
city ;  but  the  original  name  Athenaea  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  that  of  the  godd^s,  and 
the  subsequent  appellation  Panathenaea  merely  sig- 
nifies the  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Attic  trib^  conjointly.  Pana- 
thenaea are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  been  cele- 
brated previous  to  the  reign  of  Theseus  (Apollod* 
iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  60),  but  these  writers 
merely  transfer  a  name  common  in  their  ovm  days 
to  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The 
Panathenaea,  which,  as  far  as  the  cnacacter  implied 
in  the  name  is  concerned,  must  be  r^arded  as  an 
institntion  of  Theseus,  were  celebrated  once  in 
eivery  year.  (Harpocrat  Suid.  «.  v.)  All  writers 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival  agree 
in  distinguishing  tviro  kinds  of  Panathenaea,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  was  held  evexy  fourth  year  (ireKrcMnypfs), 
whUe  the  bitter  was  celebrated  once  in  every 
year,  hihsmju  {Argum.  ad  JDemostk.  Mid.  p.  510), 
by  mistake  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea  a  rpiernpis. 

The  time,  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  ftrydAa)  were  celebrated,  is  described 
by  Proclus  (ad  Plat.  7^.  p.  26,  &c)  in  a  vague 
manner  as  following  the  celebration  of  the  Bendi- 
deia  ;  from  which  Meursius  infers  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea were  held  on  the  day  after  the  Bendideia, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thaigelion.  Petitus  (Leg* 
AH,  p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes  (e.  Timoerai.  p.  708),  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea must  hare  Mien  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  and  Corsini  (Fad.  AIL  ii.  357,  &c.) 
has  further  proved  from  the  same  passage  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  the  festival  must  have  conunenced 
before  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton  (Fad 
Hell.  ii.  p.  332,  &c.)  has  revived  the  opinion  of 
Meursius.  (Compare  H.  A.  Miiller,  PaiiathtnaioQk^ 
&3.) 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  acoarding  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  evexy  Olympiad. 
(Backh,  SUMoith.  ii.  p.  165,  &c)  Pxodus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim,  p.  9)  says  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were 
held  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon.  This  state- 
ment, however,  must  not  lead  us  to  supposo  that 
the  great  Panathenaea  only  ksted  for  one  day  ; 
but  Proclus  in  mentioning  this  particular  day  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
festival  on  which  the  great  procession  took  place 
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(Thbcyd.  vi.  56),  and  which  was  in  all  probability 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  festival  histed  for  several  days.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hecub.  464 ;  Aristid. PoiuiM.  p.  147.)  We 
have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  with 
BSckh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took  place  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  on 
which  the  lesser  Panathenaea  were  held,  and  that 
the  latter  were  not  celebrated  at  all  in  those  yean 
in  which  the  former  felL  Now  ii^  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  lesser  Panath^iaea  commenced  on 
the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the  greater  festival 
fell  on  the  28th  of  Hccatomliaeon,  we  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  believing  that  the  lesser  as  well  aa 
the  greater  Panathenaea  lasted  for  twelve  days, 
that  is,  firom  the  17th  to  the  28th  of  Hecatom- 
baeon. This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Panathenaea 
the  longest  of  all  festivals  (Schol.  ad  Aridoph.  Nmb. 
385),  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  took  place  during  the 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Panathenaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  OL 
66.  3  (Thucyd.  vi.  66,  i.  20  ;  Heiod.  v.  56),  and 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
stituted a  short  time  before  OL  66,  perhaps  by 
Peisistratus,  for  about  his  time  certain  innovations 
were  made  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  mentioned  below.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  festivals  was,  that  the  greater 
one  was  more  solemn,  and  that  on  thb  occasion 
the  peplus  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
a  most  magnificent  procession  which  was  not  held 
at  the  lesser  Panathenaea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amus<'!ment8  of  the 
Panathenaea  were:  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  re- 
cited the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets, 
philosophers  disputed,  cock-fights  were  exhibited, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amusements  and  entertainments.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  solemnities 
and  games  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea  from 
the  earliest  times.  Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and 
chariot  races  and  sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.  IL  ee. ; 
Plut  Thes.  24.)  The  prise  in  these  contests  was 
a  vase  with  some  oil  from  the  ancient  and  sacred 
olive  tree  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  (Pind.  A'eiii. 
X.  35,  &c  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  698.)  A 
great  many  of  such  vases,  called  Panathenaic  vases 
(iifA^pus  na»a0fivaucol^  Athen.  t.  p.  199),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Qreece.  They  represent  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various 
contests  end  games  in  which  these  vases  were 
given  as  prises  to  the  victors.  The  contests  them- 
selves have  been  accurately  described  from  these 
vases  by  Ambrosch  (Amud.  dell*  ImdiL  1833.  p.  64 
— 89),  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they  took 
place  has  been  defined  by  MUller  (2.  o.  p.  80,  &c). 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  read  by  rhapsodists 
only  at  the  great  Panathenaea  (Lycuig.  e.  LeocraL 
p.  161),  and  this  custom  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Pisistmtus  or  of  his  son  Hipparchus,  after  these 
poems  had  been  collected.  Afterwards  the  works 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
sion.  (Pkt  Hipparck.  p.  228,  b  ;  Aelian,  F.  Ii, 
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vliL  2.)  Songt  in  praise  of  Hanuodioi  and  Arit- 
tog:iton  appear  to  have  been  amonff  the  standing 
customs  at  the  Panatfaenaea.  Musical  contests  in 
singing  and  in  plajiiig  the  flute  and  the  dthaia 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Perides ; 
they  were  held  in  the  Odeum.  (Pint  Periel, 
13.)  The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  OL  81.  1.  (Schol.  ad 
Jristoph.  Nub.  971  ;  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  64.)  The 
prize  for  the  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was, 
as  in  the  gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with 
an  additional  chaplet  of  olive  branches.  (Suid. 
«.  V.  UcufolS^iyaM.)  Cyclic  choruses  and  other  kinds 
of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the  Panathenaea 
(Lys.  de  Murer.  acoejfd.  p.  161),  and  the  pyrrhic 
dance  in  armour  is  expressly  mentioned.  (Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  988,  with  the  Schol.)  Of  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophers  and  orators  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea we  still  possess  two  specimens,  tho  \Ayos 
noMx^reuK^f  of  Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  his  history  to  the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea.  The  management 
of  the  eames  and  contests  was  entrusted  to  persons 
called  bAo0^flu,  whose  number  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from 
one  great  Panathenaic  festival  to  the  other.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  8.  6.)  It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
statement  of  Diogenes  Laertins  (iil  56  ;  compare 
Suidas,  «.  V,  ttrpdKoyia\  that  dramatic  represent- 
ations also  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea,  but  this 
mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  B5ckh.  (Qraae, 
Trag.  Prindp.  p.  207.) 

The  lampadephoria  or  toreh-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth  {HelL  AlL  it.  2.  p.  246  ; 
ii.  p.  573,  2d  ed.),  with  that  of  the  Beudideia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
tiuit  the  lampadephoria  took  place  only  at  the 
great  Panathenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble 
testimony  of  Libanins  i^Argm^  ad  DemottL  Mid, 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria,  speak  of  it  as  a  nart  of  the 
Panathenaea  in  general,  without  tne  epithet 
fuyd\a,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
hi  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  («.  v.  Kepaiji€uc6s).  The  prize  of  the 
victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was  probably  the 
lanipas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hermes. 
(Biickh,  Corp.  Inteript.  i.  n.  243,  250.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  assistance  in  this  respect  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  so- 
lemnities—  for  the  lampadephoria  and  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemnities 
in  pTt  cisely  the  same  order  as  Siey  succeeded  one 
another  at  the  festival.  In  fact  we  see  in  these 
sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  playen  represented 
as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on  horseback, 
though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse  nicing 
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I  probably  preceded  the  mnsica]  oontests:  But  we 
may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festirab 
that '  the  solemnities  oommenoed  with  saerifioee. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  veiy  muni- 
ficent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  every 
colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her  great- 
ness, eveiy  subject  town,  hiul  to  contribute  to  this 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.  (Schol.  Aritiopk. 
Nmb.  385.)  The  meat  of  the  victims  appean  to 
have  been  distributed  among  the  people  ;  bnt 
before  the  feasting  commenced,  the  public  herald 
prayed  for  the  welfare  and  presperi^  of  the  re- 
public. After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Plataeaos 
were  included  in  this  prayer.  (Herod.  vL  III.) 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  €reuser  {SjfmboL  ii.  p.8I0)  that 
this  prooesnon  also  took  place  at  the  lesser  Pana- 
thenaea, is  opposed  to  all  ancient  anthorities  with 
the  exception*  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato  {RqnM. 
init)  and  on  Aristophanes  (JEgmL  566X  and  these 
scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusion  about 
tile  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  prooession  is 
represented  in  the  fnese  of  the  Parth«ion,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  deecription 
and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would  lead  us 
too  hi.  (See  Stuart,  Aniiq.  of  AAem,  t^.  iL  ; 
Leake,  Topogr.  of  ^IAmm,  p.  215,  &c. ;  C.  O. 
MUUer,  Andmd  Art  and  Hm  Rem,  §  118  ;  H.  A. 
Miiller,  Panath.  p.  98,  &c.)  The  chief  object  of 
this  iwocession  was  to  carry  the  pejdus  of  tlie  god- 
deM  to  her  temple.  It  i&as  a  crocns-coloored 
gannent  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidois, 
called  ipyaffrtmu,  (Hesych.  «.  e. ;  compare  Ar- 
RHKPHORiA.)  In  it  were  woven  Enoeladus  and  the 
giants,  as  they  woe  conquered  by  the  goddess. 
(Ettrip.  Heoub.  466  ;  SchoL  ad  AritlofA.  EqmiL 
566  ;  Suid.  «.  o.  niwXos  ;  Viig.  Or.  29,  &c.  ; 
compare  Plat  Evihj/d,  p.  6.)  Produs  {ad  Plat. 
Tim.)  says  that  the  figures  on  the  peplus  repre- 
sent^ the  Olympic  goids  conquering  ue  giants, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  subject  represented  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  fffeserved  in  }he  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  in  later  times, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  and 
Antigonns  with  their  flatteries,  they  also  decreed 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
should  be  woven  into  the  peplus.  (Plut  Demeir, 
10.)  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship 
(SchoL  Horn.  IL  v.  734  ;  PhUostr.  Fit  Sopk,  L  5. 
p.  550;  compare Bdckh, Oraee.  7>t^. Princ  pi  193  ; 
SchoL  ad  Ari$tapk.  Pax,  418)  ;  and  this  ship, 
which  was  at  other  times  kept  near  the  Areiopagiu 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  I),  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  nbterrtt$ieoat  maickine$.  What  these  ma' 
chines  may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Cexameicus,  near 
a  monument  cedled  Leocorium  (Thucyd.  i  20),  to 
the  temple  of  Deme.ter  at  Elensis,  and  thence  along 
the  Pelflsgic  wall  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythias 
to  the  Pnyx,  and  thenoe  to  the  Acn^lis,  where 
the  statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  thb  procession  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  appean  to  have  tidcen  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,    Aged  men  carried  olive 
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branches,  and  were  called  baXKo^pot  (Etym.  M. 
and  Hesych.  «.  v.) ;  young  men  attended,  at  least 
in  earlier  times,  in  armour  (Thucyd.  vi.  56),  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  fimiilies  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  Komt^pou  (Har- 
pociat.  «.  V.  Kayri^>6pof ;  compare  Thucyd.  /.  e.) 
Respecting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see 
Hyoriaphoria. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.  (Demosth.  de  Cbroii. 
p.  265  ;  compare  Meurs.  PoMoth.  p.  43.)  Prisoners 
also  were  aUowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the 
great  Panathenaea.  (Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  c  TintO' 
eraL  p.  740  ;  compare  I)emosth.  de  FaU,  Leg. 
p.  394.) 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  PanaiheM»a^  Uber  nngu- 
larUj  Lugd.  Bat  1619  ;  C.  Hofiinann,  Panathe- 
naiioa^  Cassel,  1835,  8vo. ;  H.  A.  Mfiller,  Pa- 
natkeuaiea^  Bonn,  1837,  Sva  ;  C.  0.  Mtiller*s 
Dissertation,  Q^o  anni  tempore  Panathenaea  minora 
edebraia  rint^  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  toL  ii.  pp.  227—235.)  [L.  S.] 

PANCRATIASTAE.    [Pancratium.] 

PANCRATIUM  (wyKpdTio^)  is  composed  of 
way  and  Kpdrot,  and  accordingly  signifies  an 
athletic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
fighter  were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium 
was  one  of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which 
were  exhibited  at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece; 
it  consisted  of  Boxing  and  wrestling  (wiry/t^  and 
v-oAt}),  and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or 
hard  exercises  {ieyvyicrfiara  fiap4a  or  fiap^tpa), 
on  account  of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the 
gymnasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  without  modifications  to  render  it  easier 
for  the  boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians 
it  had  very  rarely  a  bend&cial  influence  upon  health. 
(II.  Mercurial.  De  Art  GymnaeL  v.  7.) 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irregular  fight  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  every  thing  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game 
nor  the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and  as 
it  was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until 
OL  33  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  presume  that  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  before  in  a 
rude  state,  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection until  a  short  time  before  that  event  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  an  inventor  of  the 
pancratium,  as  it  must  have  gradually  arisen  out  of 
a  rude  mode  of  fighting,  which  is  customary  among 
all  uncivilized  nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  at 
Sparta  in  its  original  state.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
garded Theseus  as  the  inventor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  sword  was  said  to  have  used 
this  mode  of  fighting  against  the  Minotaurus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  v.  89.)  Other  legends  re- 
presented Heracles  as  having  been  victor  in  the 
pancratium  ( Paus.  v.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  273), 
and  later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the 
pancratium  (Lucan,  PharsaL  iv.  613,  &c.)  ;  but 
these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancratiiun  was 
ojice  introduced  at  Olympid,  it  soon  found  its  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  (Jreece,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  also  find  it 
practised  in  Italy.  In  OL  145  the  pancratium  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaediraus, 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.  (Paus.  v.  8,  in  fin.) 
This  innovation  had  been  adopted  before  in  others 
of  the  national  games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01. 
108),  we  find  a  The  ban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides 
as  victor  in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Paus.  z.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  Isthmian  games  the 
pancratium  fat  boys  is  not  mentioned  till  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Corsini,  Diuert.  Agon,  p.  101)  ;  but 
this  may  be  merdy  accidental,  and  the  game  may 
have  bosn  practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus  {Imag.  ii.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tium of  men  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic 
contests  ;  and  the  combatants  must  ctftainly  have 
shown  to  the  spectaton  a  variety  of  beauti&l  and 
exciting  spectacles,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  appeared  here  united.  (Aristot  Rhet.  i. 
5  ;  Plut  SympoM.  iL  p.  638,  c)  The  oombatants 
in  the  pancratium  did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  the  T/iarrcf  fiaXaic^tpot  [Cbs- 
tub],  so  that  the  hands  remained  free,  and  wounds 
were  not  easily  inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  oombatants  was  pancratiastae 
(iraryKpoTiaaral)  or  xdfi/iaxoi,  (Pollux  iiL  30.  5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anointed 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  one  another.  (Philostr.  /.  e.  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  848.)  In  cases  where  the  contests 
of  the  pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  it  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails 
(Philostr.  L  e. ;  Lucian,  Demonate,  c.  49  ;  Plut 
Lae,  Apophth.  p.  234,  d.)  ;  but  such  irregularities 
probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the  great  public 
games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest, 
the  first  object  which  each  of  them  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  was  to  gain  a  fiivourable  posi- 
tion, each  trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that 
the  Sim  might  shine  in  his  fiue,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  might  prevent  his  fighting  with 
success.  This  struggle  (^hyiay  ircpl  rijs  ffrda-ftcf, 
Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph,  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)  was  only  the 
introduction  to  the  reid  contest,  though  in  certain 
cases  this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  further  resistance.  Sostratus  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tricks. 
(Pans,  vi  4.  §  1.)  When  the  real  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighters  might  commence  by  boxing  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  successful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
victory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  finger,  thereby  declaring 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  contest  either 
from  pain  (v  fatigue.  (Faber,  Agonist,  i.  8.)  It 
usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling,  which  ihen  commenced, 
was  called  hfoKXtyorJiKn^  and  continued  until  one 
of  the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion  of  Phigalia,  in  01.  54.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §!,&&;  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  150,  Seal ig.) 
A  lively  description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  it 
given  by  Philostratus  (/.  c).     Sometimes  one  of 
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the  fighters  fell  down  on  hu  back  on  pvrpoM  tluit 
be  might  thus  ward  off  the  attacks  of  hU  antago> 
niat  more  eaiily,  and  this  ii  perhaps  the  trick  caUed 
ivTiturfi6s.  The  usual  mode  of  making  a  penon 
fell  was  to  put  one  foot  behind  his,  and  tnen  to 
push  him  backward,  or  to  seise  hun  round  his 
body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  being 
the  hearier  the  person  lost  his  bsJance  and  felL 
Hence  the  expressions  niirop  Ka/igdytiy^  fuiroXa- 

<nrf  y,  &C.  (Scalig.  ad  Euteb,  Chron.  p.  48.)  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  two  pain  oif  Pan- 


eratiastae  ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  iuKUcKiytnriiXfi^  and  that  on  the 
left  of  the  ^co'oAafcZy.  They  are  taken  from 
Krause^s  GynmatHk  vnd  Agomiik  d.  HeUen,  Taf. 
XXL  b.  Fig.  35,  b.  31,  b.,  where  they  are  copied 
respectiyely  from  Orivaud,  Rec  d.  Mon,  AnL 
Tol.  i.  pL  20, 21,  and  Krause,  Signorum  veL  iconu^ 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  13.)  After  this  time  it  seems  to  haya 
become  extremely  popular,  and  Justinian  {NaveU. 
CT.  c  1,  prorided  irdyxapvov  be,  as  some  suppose, 
a  mistake  for  wayKpdrtov)  made  it  one  of  the  seren 
solemnities  (vpdoSoi)  which  the  consuls  had  to 
proyide  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

Sereral  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  hare  been 
immortalised  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar, 
namely  Timodemus  of  Athens  (Nem,  iL),  Melissus 
and  Strepsiades  of  Thebes  {Itih,  iil  and  tL),  Axis- 
todides,  Cleander  and  Phylacides  of  Aegina  (Nem. 
iiL,  Ittk,  iv.  T.  and  tl),  and  a  boy  Pytheas  of 
Aegina.  (iVem.  v.)  But  besides  these  the  names 
of  a  great  many  other  victors  in  the  pancratium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellows,  Duootenst  in  Ljfda, 
p.  313,  Lend.  1841.) 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastae  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  Athletae.  [  Athlxtas.] 

(Compare  Hieron.  Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymuoi- 
tiea ;  J.  H.  Krause,  Du  Gymnastik  und  Agonidik 
dw  HeUenen^  vol.  I  pp.  634—656.)  [L.  S.] 

PANDECTAE  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  year  a.  d.  630,  Justinian  by  a  Con- 
stitution addressed  to  Tribonian  empowered  him 
to  name  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Code  out  of  the  writings  of  those  Jurists  who  had 
enjoyed  the  Jus  Respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  Emperor,  **  antiqnonun  prudentium  quibus 
auctoritatem  conscribendarum  interpretandarumque 
legum  sacratissimi  principes  praebuerunt.**  The 
compilation  however  comprises  extracts  from  some 
writers  of  the  Republican  period  (Contt.  Deo 
Auctore),  and  from  Arcadius  Charisius  and  Hor- 
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mogeniauna.    Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the  com- 

?letion  of  the  work.  The  instroctiom  ci  the 
Dmperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  un^ 
necessary  repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  as  should  produce 
out  of  the  mass  of  ancient  Jiuistical  writings  a 
useful  and  complete  body  of  law  {jma  amtiqmtm). 
The  compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  Fifty 
Books  and  the  Books  were  to  be  subdivided  into 
Titles  (TKte/t).  The  work  was  to  be  named 
Digesta,  a  Latin  term  indicating  an  arrangement 
of  materials,  or  Pandectae,  a  Greek  word  express' 
ive  of  the  comprehoiaveness  of  the  work.  The 
name  Digesta  had  been  already  used  by  Salrins 
Julianas  for  the  title  of  his  chief  work.  The  term 
Pandectae  had  also  been  applied  to  compilations 
which  contained  various  kinds  of  matter.  (A.  GelL 
Prarf.)  It  was  also  declared  that  no  commen- 
taries should  be  written  on  this  compilation,  bat 
permission  was  given  to  make  Paratitia  or  references 
to  parallel  passages  with  a  short  statement  of  their 
contents.  {fimusL  Deo  Auctore,  s.  12.)  It  was 
also  declared  that  abbreviations  {jagUC)  should  not 
be  used  in  forming  the  text  of  the  Digest  The 
work  was  completed  in  three  years  (1/  CaL  Jan. 
533)  as  ^)peais  by  a  Constitution  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  confirmed  the  work  and  gave  to 
it  1^1  authority.  (Cbas^.  Tanta,  &c.,and  A«8sficcv.) 
Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  geneial  oomduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work, 
among  whom  were  the  Professors  Dorotheus  and 
Anatolius,  who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited 
from  the  law-school  of  Berytns,  and  Theophilus 
and  Cratinus  who  resided  at  Constantinople.  The 
compilers  made  use  of  about  two  thousand  different 
treatises,  which  cimtained  above  3,000,000  lines 
{yermi^  arlxoi^  but  the  amount  retained  in  the 
compilation  was  only  160,000  lines.  Tribonian 
procured  this  large  collection  of  treatises,  many  of 
which  had  entirely  feUen  into  oblivion,  and  a  list 
of  them  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Coiut»  Tanta,  &c.  s.  16  ) 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Floren- 
tine MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  fer  from  being 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  &.c  (Puchta,  Bemer' 
kumgen  wber  dan  Indem  Fiormiiuuu^  in  RUein,  Mm. 
vol.  iiL  pp.  36S~370.) 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  Fifty  Books, 
which,  with  the  excepticm  of  three  books,  are  sub- 
divided into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
422.  The  books  30,  31,32,  are  not  divided  into 
Titles,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Legatis  et 
Fideicommissis  ;  and  the  first  Title  of  the  45th 
book,  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,  is  really  divided 
into  three  parts,  though  they  have  not  separate 
Rubricae.  Under  each  Title  are  placed  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer^s  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titulua,  is 
given  to  these  subdivisions  of  Tituli  which  arc 
formed  by  Uie  extracts  from  the  several  writer^ 
but  Justinian  {ContL  Tanta,  &&  a.  7)  has  called 
them  **'  leges,"  and  though  not  *'laws  ^  in  the  strict 
sense  of  Sie  term,  they  were  in  fact  **  law  ;  *^  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  Emperor  calls  the  jurists 
^'legislatorcs."  (a)fut*Tanta,&c.a.  16.)  TheFiity 
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Boolu  differ  materially  both  in  bulkf  nmubcr  of 
titles,  and  number  of  extracts.  The  Glossatores 
and  their  foUoweis,  in  referring  to  the  Digest,  some- 
timea  indicate  the  work  by  P>  p,  or  n,  and  some- 
times by  D  or  fl^  which  according  to  some  writers 
represents  D,  and  acoordiug  to  others  represents  II. 
The  oldest  printed  English  work  in  which  the 
Digest  is  cited  is  Bracton^s  TVeolus  cm  tke  Law  of 
En^cmd^  and  his  mode  of  citation  is  that  of  thtf 
Glossatores.  ( Two  Diteounet  by  G.  Long,  London, 
1847,  p.  107.) 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  huger  masses,  called  Partes, 
which  correqionded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special 
reference  to  the  course  of  instruction  then  estab- 
lished. Thus  the  first  Pars  comprises  Four  Books, 
the  second  Pars  comprises  seven  Books,  and  so  on. 
(ComsL  Tanta,  &/e»  s.2.  **Igitur  prima  qoidem 
pars,"  &c) 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thir^-nine,  comprehending 
those  Jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  AeUus  Gallns 
from  whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting 
Servius  Sulpidns  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by 
Alfenus,  distinguishing  Aelius  Gallus  from  Julius 
Aquila,  Venuleius  from  Claudius  Satnminus ;  as- 
suming that  there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and 
omitting  Sabinus  whose  name  is  erroneously  in- 
serted in  the  Florentine  Index.  (Zinmiem,  CrCt- 
oMehie  de$  Bom.  PrivatredUt,  p.  224.) 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Jurists  firom  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  dates  of  the  Jurists  are  chieny  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed 
to  the  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  estimated  in  the 
pages  of  Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contri- 
bution is  under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia. 
This  list  includes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from 
many  of  the  writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from 
Ulpian  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  and 
next  to  these  the  extracts  fix>m  Paulus,  Papinian, 
Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevoliiy  and 
Gaius,  are  the  largest. 

DATS. 

Sextus  Caecilius  Afiioaanu  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini    .    24 
AlfmM  Varus,    a    pupil    of 
Servius  Sulpi- 
cios  Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero       9 
ITurius  Av^hAaamu  •  Unknown    •    •  (a) 

Julius  Aquiia  •   .  perhaps  about  the 

time    of   Sep. 
Severus    .    .  (a) 
Aurelius  Aroadiu$  Charisius,  Constan- 

tino the  Great  2^ 
CallistnUus  Caracalla    •    .17^ 
Jurentius  CeUtu  .  •  •  Domitian      and 

Hadrian     .    23 
Florentima  Alex.  Severus       4 
G€uua  .  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini    .    72 


C.  Aelius* 

Claudius 

Piiscns 

Salvins 

M.  Antistius 
Aemilins 
Lucius  Volusius 
Lucius  Ulpius 
Aelius 

Junius 
Rutilius 
Arrius 
Herennius 
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Gallut 


859 
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a  centemporazy 
of  Cicero     .     (a) 
ff<8rmogmUmu$9  Constantino 

the  Great    .     9^ 
Javolmtu  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian .     .    .  23|- 
JitUamtu  •  •  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus.  .  .  90 
Labeo  .  •  .  Augustus  .  .12 
Maoer.  .  .  Alex.SeTerus  .  10 
Maeeiamu  Antoninus  Pius  8 
AfarceUtu  .  The  Antonini  .  32| 
Mardamu   Caracalla       and 

Alex.  Severus  88 
MauHdamu  Antonmus  Pius  1^ 
MoKimus  •  Unknown    •    .  (a) 
Metumder.  Caracalla     •    .    3 
ModuUmtt  a   pupil    of  D. 

Ulpianus     .41^ 
Mueim  Scaevola,       Pontifex 
Maximus,  con- 
sul b.  a  95  .    1 
Nerainu    •  Trajan  ...  10 
PapmuMM   S.  Severus   and 

Caracalla      104 
Papiruu    .  M.  Aurelius   .     2^ 
PauluB    .  .  Alex.  Severus  297 
Ponyoomtu   Antoninus  Pius  80 
ProeuUu.  .  Otho?  ...    6 
Rufmui  •  .  Caracalla    .    .     }{ 
Sabmtu  .  .  Tiberius     .    .     l| 
Satummut    The  Antonini .     1 
SoaewHa  .  .  The  Antonini.  78^ 
Tarrmtemu  Commodus     •    (a) 
Hadrian  and  the 

and 

•    H 

and 
.  22 

Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius     3 
VenvldM  .  The  Antonini .  10 
Domitins  Uljdamu  .  S.   Sevens    and 

Alex.  SoTerus  610 

It  follows  from  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  plan  of  the  work  that  die  extracts  frxnn 
the  Jurists  are  not  always  given  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  that  many  short  passages 
were  interpolated,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, thougn  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  these  changes  were  carried  fitfther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  required.  StUl  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  the  extracts 
from  the  old  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses without  some  caution  and  judgment 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
Books  and  Titles  has  evidently  been  made  accord- 
ing to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the 
28th  book  treato  of  testaments,  of  the  institution 
of  a  heres,  &C.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments, 
and  of  codicils,  &c ;  in  fact  of  matters  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  30tb, 
31  St,  and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C.  Aquilius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
from  whom  there  is  no  extract  in  the  Digest 


Quintus 

Priscus 

Lucius  Aemilius 

Justus 
Julius 

Licinius? 

Licinius 

Massurins 

Claudius 

Qu.  Cervidius 

Patemus 

Clemens 

Q.Sep.  Flovens 

Claudius 


Termtifu 

Antonini 
TerhXlMmmt  S.  Serems 

Caracalla 
Tiypkommu  S.  Severus 

Caracalla 


Sslrius  Abamus  Valtn* 
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beqnesta  There  u  a  method  of  ■muBgement 
therefore  lo  fiu  at  geDerallj  to  bring  thingi  of  the 
•aoie  kind  together,  but  the  compihuion  has  no 
claim*  to  being  considered  as  a  •scientific  amogfr- 
ment  of  the  matter  of  kw.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pilers were  eridently  fettered  in  this  respect  hj 
the  Emperpr's  instmctions,  which  required  them  to 
nrrange  (differert)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  oon- 
prised  in  Sit  Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and 
the  Edi^tom  PerpetuiuQ. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  compilers  of  the  Digest  were  ffoidcd  by  any, 
nnd  if  any,  by  what  principle  in  the  anangement 
of  the  sereral  extracts  under  the  respectire  Titles. 
This  subject  is  exaramed  in  a  very  learned  essay 
by  Blahme,  entitled  **  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente 
in  den  PandektentiteW*  i&itaekri/i,  vol.  iv.)  The 
inrestigation  is  of  course  founded  on  the  titles  of  the 
sereral  works  of  the  Jurists,  which  as  already  ob- 
senred  are  given  at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  book,  the 
first  seven  extracts  are  headdl  as  follows :  ^  Ulpi- 
anus  Libro  sexagesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;  ** 
**  Idem  I^ibro  primo  Fideicommissonim  ;  **  **  Idem 
Libro  quarto  ad  Sabinnm  ;  **  ^  Idem  Libro  qninto 
ad  Sabinum  ;**  **  Paulus  Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;  ^ 
**Julianus  Libro  tpgesimo  tertio  Dlgestoram;** 
**  Fnulus  Libm  secuudo  ad  Sabinum.**  These  will 
serve  as  samples  of  the  whole  and  will  explain 
the  foUqwipg  remarks  from  Bluhme,  whose  con- 
clusions .are  these :  **  The  compilers  separated  all 
the  writings  from  which  extracts  were  to  be  made, 
into  three  parts,  and  formed  themselves  into  three 
committees.  £iM;h  committee  read  through  in  order 
the  books  that  had  fallen  to  its  lot,  yet  so  that 
books  which  were  closely  related  as  to  their  con- 
tents, were  extracted  at  the  same  time.  The  books 
were  compared  with  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
what  was  selected  for  the  new  compilation,  was 
placed  under  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  ^dict,  or  in  case  of  necessity  from  the  work 
itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came  under  the 
same  title  was  compared  ;  repetitions  were  erased, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  o^  and  alterations  were 
made,  when  the  conteiits  of  the  extracts  seemed  to 
require  it  When  the  three  committees  had  finished 
their  labours,  the  present  Digest  was  formed  out  of 
the  three  collections  of  extracts.  In  order  to  ae> 
complish  this,  they  made  that  collection  the  founda- 
tion of  each  Title  which  contained  the  most 
numerous  or  at  least  the  longest  extracts.  With 
these  they  compared  the  smeller  collections,  strik- 
ing out,  as  they  had  done  before,  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  making  the  necessary  additions,  and 
giving  more  exact  definitions  and  general  princi- 
ples. What  remained  over  of  the  smaller  collections 
without  having  had  an  appropriate  place  assigned 
to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first  collection,  and  its 
place  in  the  scries  after  the  fint  collection  was 
generally  determined  by  the  number  of  extracts.** 

*'The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  fiirther  revision.** 

Bluhme  remarks  that,  although  the  Constitutions, 
Deo  Aueton,  Imperatoriamy  TVinla,  and  Cbnft,  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the 
Digest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  fitcts  are  distinctly  stated : 
I.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict  2.  That  the  extracts  wen 
compared  with  the  Code.    Accordingly  everything 
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else  must  be  proved  from  an  examinaCiofi  of  the 
work  itself^  and  thu  is  the  object  of  BInhmels 
laborious  essay.     He  observes  that  if  a  person  wiU 
examine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborom 
Significatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris  (50.  tit  16,  1 7) 
he  wiU  find  a  regular  order  observable  in  the  titles 
of  the  juristical  works  from  which  the  extracts  axe 
taken.    Oenerally,  the  series  of  the  books  qnoted 
shows  that  the  original  order  of  the  woiks  from 
which  the  extracts  were  to  be  made,  has  not  been 
altered  ;  and  the  several  works  generally  follow  in 
both  these  titles  in  the  same  order.     A  simihu-  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Veiboram  Obliga- 
tionibtts  (Dig.  45.  tit  IX  though  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the  relative  order 
of  the  three  masses,  which  are  presently  to  be 
mentioned.    **  In  the  remaniing  titles  of  the  Di- 
gest,** adds  Bluhme,  **at  first  sight  it  appean  as 
if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
of  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
a  certain  kind  of  connection,  and  another  part 
merely  indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out 
of  which  the  extracts  have  been  made^     But  on  a 
doser  comparison  not  toly  are  three  massrs  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  eomparisoo  leads  to  the 
certain  conchision,  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest,  may  be  r^ 
ferred  to  three  cUmes.    The  Commentaries  on  Sa- 
binus  (Ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (Ad  Edictum), 
and  Papinian*ft  writings  are  at  the  head  of  these 
three  classes.     We  may  accordingly  denote  those 
three  masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian, 
the  Edict,  and  Papinian.    In  each  of  Uieee  classes 
the  several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made, 
always  follow  in  regular  order.**    This  order  is 
shown  by  a  table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in 
his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connectfon  with  the  arti- 
cles CoDBX  and  iNSTiruTroNsa,  will  give  some 
general  notion  of  the  Legislation  of  Justinian,  the 
objects  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than 
in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  Jurists 
and  the  other  firom  the  Constitntiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in 
itself  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  property  called  a  Code, 
and  the  fint  complete  Code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  lai^  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  Law,  but  consists  of  Dogmatic  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  particuUtf  cases.  Instead  of  the  in- 
sufficient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in 
the  Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  than  the  eariier  endes, 
since  it  comprises  both  Rescripts  and  Edicts.  These 
two  works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  pro- 
perty to  be  considered  as  the  com{detion  of  Jus- 
unian*s  design.  The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  third  work,  independent  of  both :  it  ser^-es  as 
an  introduction  to  them  or  as  a  manuaL  Lastly,  the 
Novellae  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  drcura- 
stance  that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not 
made  at  the  end  of  Ju8tinian*s  reign,  which  would 
have  comprised  the  Novdlae  which  had  apermancot 
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Rpplicatiott.**  (Savigny,  Qttehidkie  dn  Horn.  Recktt 
im  MiUdaller^  L  p.  14.) 

There  are  nomerous  maniucripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  m  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great 
Britain.  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift  (toL  t.). 
But  the  MSS.  of  the  Digest  generally  contain 
only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called  the  Florentine 
is  complete  and  probably  as  old  as  the  serenth 
century.  It  is  generaUy  said  that  it  had  bem 
kept  at  Amalfi  time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given 
to  the  Pisans  by  Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  A.  o.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  aid  against  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisans  kept  it  till  their  city  was 
taken  by  the  Florentines  under  Gino  Capon!  ▲.  d. 
1 406,  who  carried  this  precious  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  There  is  however 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  not  found 
at  Amalfi.  Odofredus  says,  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  Bartolus  adds,  that  it 
always  had  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  oldest  MSw  of  the  Pandectae.  An 
exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  **  Digostorum  seu 
Pandectarum  Libri  Qninquaginta  Ex  Florentinis 
Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentiae  In  Officina 
liaurentii  Tarrentini  Duoalis  Typographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Sumroi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II  Gal- 
Inrum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi 
Medicis  Ducis  Florent.  II  Privilegio.**  The  fiicts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the 
dedication  of  Franciscus  Tanrellius  to  Cosmo  I., 
Duke  of  Florence.  Laelio  Torelli  and  his  son 
Francisco  superinteEded  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  this  splendid  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distin- 
guished printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Planti- 
nus,  affinns  to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
edition  as  it  could  be  made.  (Antwerp,  1575). 
As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Digest,  see  Co&- 
puR  Juris.  [G.  L.] 

PA'NDIA  (rdj^Sia),  an  Attic  festival^  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.  (a  «.  fldySia ; 
comp.  Phot  s.  v.),  some  derived  it  from  Pandia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
(this  is  also  Wachsmuth^s  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  others  again 
frtnn  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the  Pandia 
would  have  been  in  the  same  rehition  to  this  tribe 
as  the  Panathenaea  to  Athens :  and  others  from 
^i6sj  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker 
{Ae$d^  TrUog.  p.  803)  considers  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  festival  of  Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribes,  analogous  to  the  Panathenaea,  and  thinks 
that  when  the  confederacy,  of  which  this  festival 
was  as  it  were  the  central  point,  became  dissolved, 
the  old  festival  remained,  though  its  character  was 
changed.  It  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time 
01  Demosthenes  (c  Mid.  p.  517).  Taylor  in  his 
note  on  this  passage  strangely  confounds  it  with 
the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychion,  while 
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the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Elaphebolion. 
(Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  Viivhia. ;  Bijckh, 
AhkoMdL  dsr  Berlin,  Akademie^  1818,  p.  65^ 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

PANE'GYRIS  (wairtryvpts)  signifies  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the 
word  is  used  in  three  ways :  —  1.  For  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  town  and  its 
vicinity  [Ephxsia]  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  distiict,  a  province,  or  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  belonging  to  a  particular 
tribe  [Dblia,  Pambobotia,  Panionia]  ;  and 
3.  For  great  national  meetings,  as  at  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  Although 
in  all  panegyreis  which  we  know,  the  religious 
character  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  discussions  and  resolutions,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  not  excluded, 
though  they  were  perhaps  more  a  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  many  persons  than  objects  of  the 
meeting.  As  regards  their  religious  character,  the 
panegyreis  were  real  festivals  in  which  prayers 
were  performed,  sacrifices  ofiered,  processions  held, 
&C.  The  amusements  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  games,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
and  entertainments.  Every  pan^yris,  moreover, 
was  made  by  tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never 
held  without  a  fair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  486;  Dio  Chr>-8osL  OraL  xxviL  p.  528.)  In 
later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had  become 
stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fiiirs  appear  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
panegyris  dian  before ;  hence  the  Olympic  games 
are  called  mercaiiu  Olympiactu  or  ludi  et  meraaius 
Olympiorum,  (Justin,  xiii.  5;  Veil.  Pat  i.  8.) 
Festive  orations  were  also  frequoitly  addressed  to 
a  panMQrris,  whence  they  are  called  K6yoi  -nainn- 
yvpucoL  The  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  though  it 
was  never  delivered,  is  an  imaginary  discourso  of 
this  kind.  In  later  times  any  oration  in  praise  of 
a  person  was  called  panegyricus,  as  that  of  Pliny 
on  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  generid  account  see  Wachsmuth,  IlelL  AU, 
L  p.  149,  &&;  Bockh,  ad  Pind.  OL  viL  p.  175, 
&C. ;  Hermann,  PolU,  Ant.  §  10.  [L.  S.] 

PANELLE'NIA  (ToycXA^via),  a  festival,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meant  but  impracticablo 
view  of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  tbe  Greeks. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  ii.  1. 5;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inaerip, 
i.  p.  789,  ii.  p.  580.)  [L.  S.] 

PANIO'NIA  («ray«iy<a),  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  the  loninns  on  mount  Mycale,  where 
their  national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his 
sanctuary,  called  the  Panionium.  (Herod,  i.  148 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  384;  Paus.  viL  24.  §  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  national  meeting  was 
the  common  worship  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  occasion.  (Diodor. 
XV.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  loniana 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the  bull  which 
they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  tno  god  if  it  roared 
at  the  moment  it  was  killed.    (Strab.  I.  e.)     But 
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nligimif  worship  wu  not  the  only  object  for  which 
thej  asaombled  at  the  Paiiioniam ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencira,  eapeciallj  in  case  of  anj  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  Icnians  discussed  at  these 
m<«ting8  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.  (Herod,  i.  141, 170.) 
But  the  political  union  among  the  lonians  appears 
nerertheless  to  have  been  rery  loose,  and  their 
confederacy  to  have  been  without  any  regular  in- 
ternal organization,  for  the  Lydians  conquered  one 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  there  appearing 
anything  like  the  spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ; 
and  we  also  find  that  single  cities  eoneluded  sepa* 
rate  treaties  for  themselves,  and  abandoned  their 
confederates  to  their  fote.    (Herod,  i.  169.) 

Diodorus  (xv.  49)  says  that  in  later  thnes  the 
lonians  used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic 
panegyris  as  still  held  in  his  own  time,  does  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  appears  to 
imply  that  the  panegyris  was  at  all  times  held  on 
the  same  spot,  Tiz.  on  mount  Mycale.  Diodorus 
therefore  seems  to  consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris 
[Ephbsxa]  as  baring  been  instituted  instead  of 
the  Panionia.  But  both  panegyreis  existed  simul- 
taneously, and  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
two  distinct  dirinities,  as  is  dear  from  a  com- 
parison of  two  passages  of  Stiabo,  riiL  pi  384,  xir. 
p.  639. 

(Compare  Tittmann*s  CfrML  Slaaiw,  p.  668, 
&C.  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Otmo^  il  p.  102;  a 
F.  Hermann,  £eAr6.  der  Chtlud,  Altwik  §  66.  n. 
2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

PANOTLIA.     [Arma.] 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
actors  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  rery  nearly  re* 
lembl^  in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers 
in  the  ballet  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage, 
but  merely  acted  by  gestures,  moTements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  moTements,  howerer,  were  rhythmical 
like  those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term 
for  them  is  mdiatio,  $aUare;  the  whole  art  was 
called  mastoa  nutia  (Caasiodor.  Var,  L  20)  ;  and  to 
represent  Niobe  or  Leda  was  expressed  by  ssttars 
Nioben  and  $aUare  Ledam. 

Mimic  dancers  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Oreeoe  and 
Italy  ;  in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes  in  a  narrower  sense  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  republic  the 
name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the  art 
itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  eariy  period ; 
for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Etruria  were  in  feet  nothing  but  pantomimic 
dancers  [Histrio,  p.  612],  whence  we  find  that 
tinder  the  empire  the  names  histrio  and  pantomimus 
were  used  as  synonymous.  The  pantomimic  art, 
however,  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion until  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  whence  some 
writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Augustus  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in  his  reign. 
(Suidas,  $.  V.  "Opxtirts  ircunSfUfAos.)  The  greatest 
pantomimes  of  this  time  were  Bathyllus,  a  fii^edman 
and  fevourite  of  Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas. 
(Jut.  vL  63;  Suet  Aug,  45 ;  Maerob.  Sat  il  7  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  70.)  The  great  popularity  which 
the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  through  these  distinguished  acton^ 
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the  eanie  of  their  spieading  not  only  in  Italy  but 
also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberias  lonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  check  upon  the  great  partiality  for 
them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  such  pmitomimes,  and  the  equites  were 
not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with  them  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  perfMnumces  in 
any  other  place  than  the  public  theatres,  tor  wealthy 
Romans  frequently  engsiged  male  and  female  pan- 
tomimes to  amuse  their  guests  at  their  repasts. 
(Tacit  Anmd.  i.  77.)  But  (>aliguk  was  so  fond  of 
pantomimes  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidua  Mneater, 
became  his  favourite ;  and  through  his  inflaenoe 
the  whole  dass  of  pantomimes  again  recovered 
their  ascendancy.  (Suet  CnUff.  86,  56,  57  ;  Tacit. 
AmmL  xiv.  21.)  Nero  not  only  patronised  Uiem, 
but  acted  himself  as  pantomime  (Suet  iVera,  16, 
26),  and  firom  this  time  they  retained  the  highest 
degree  of  popuhirity  at  Rome  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire. 

As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  fint 
state  that  all  pantomunes  wore  masks,  ao  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms 
and  hands,  whence  the  expressions  numut  loquaeis' 
tmoB^  digju  obinoM,  X**P*'  ira^i^i^N,  &c;  Not- 
withstanding their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients 
agree  that  the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feel- 
ings, passions,  Ac^  more  beautifiilly,  correctly, 
and  intelligibly  tluinit  would  be  possible  to  do 
by  speaking  or  writing.  They  were,  however,  as- 
sisted ill  their  acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
only  represented  mythological  characters,  which 
were  known  to  every  spectator.  (Juv.  vL  63,  v. 
121;  Horat  Epitt.  il  2.  125;  Sueton.  Ar«ro,  54; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  83.)  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  eveiy 
body  understood.  Their  ooitnme  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  fi>rm  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  though  the  costume  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were  ns 
presented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancua  is 
described  by  Velleius  (iL  83)  to  have  danced  the 
character  of  Qlaucus.  In  tiie  time  of  Augustus 
there  was  never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time 
on  the  itage,  and  he  represented  all  the  characters 
of  the  itory,  both  male  and  female,  in  succession. 
(Lucian,  <ie  SaUaL  c.  67;  Jacobs,  od  AntkoL  iL  1, 
p.  808.)  This  remained  the  onstora  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  when 
the  several  parts  of  a  stoiy  began  to  be  acted  by 
several  pantomimes  dancing  together.  Women, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire,  never  ap- 
peared as  pantomimes  on  the  stage,  though  they 
did  not  scruple  to  act  as  such  at  the  private  parties 
of  the  great  During  the  latter  time  of  the  empire 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  public,  and  in  some 
cases  they  threw  aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and 
appeared  naked  before  the  publie.  The  Christian 
writers  therefore  represent  the  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tions as  the  school  of  every  vice  and  licentiouaness* 
(Tertull.  deSpecL  p.  269,  ed.  Paris;  see  also  Senec 
Qtfoes/.  Nai,  vii.  32 ;  Plm.  EpiaL  v.  24;  Ammiatt. 
Mare.  xiv.  6 ;  Procop.  AneedoL  9.) 

Mythological  love  stories  were  from  the  first  the 
fevourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ovid.  Bemtd. 
Am.  753),  and  the  evil  effects  of  such  scnsnal  tt^ 
presentations  upon  women  are  described  in  strong 
colours  by  Juveud  (vL  63,  &e.).    Evciy  represent- 
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atioQ  wttfl  Itfued  upon  a  text  written  ibr  the  pnr- 
ptiae.  Thu  text  was  called  the  Cantiatm  (Macrob. 
&ii.  iu  7:  Plin.  EpisL  tu.  24),  and  was  nortly 
written  in  the  Greek  langnage.  Some  of  them 
may  haye  represented  scenes  from,  or  the  whole 
subjects  of  Greek  dramas ;  but  when  Amobius 
{adv,  GeiU,  4,  compare  Antholog.  i.  p.  249)  states, 
that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic  representations, 
he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that  a  pantomimus 
sometimes  represented  the  same  story  contained  in 
such  a  tragedy,  without  being  obliged  to  act  or 
dance  erery  sentiment  expressed  in  it  The  texts 
of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  sang  by  a  chorus 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  and  the 
sentiments  and  feelinn  expressed  by  this  choms 
were  represented  by  the  pantomimus  in  his  dance 
and  gesticuUition.  The  time  was  indicated  by  the 
teabetivm^  a  peculiar  kind  of  tole  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one  of  the  chorus 
wore.  The  whole  performance  wns  accompanied 
by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most  cases  by  the 
flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances  were  called 
^aWifffiol^  whence  perhaps  the  modem  words  ball 
and  ballet  (Compare  Lessing,  Ahhandlwng  wm  den 
PantonUmen  der  Alien;  Grysar,  in  Brack  and 
GnAer*8  Encydop,  t.  v.  Pantomimische  Ktaut  det 
AitertAunu;  Welcker,  Die  grieckUchen  Tragodien^ 
ppu  1 31 7,  1 409, 1 443,  1477.)  [L.  S.]  * 

PAPY'RUS.     [LiBKR.] 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  {itpruurfiSf,  h^il- 
Ctt¥j  tipria  ^  wfpirri,  vaiftiy),  the  game  at  odd 
and  even,  was  a  &Tourite  game  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain 
number  of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  op- 
ponent had  to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd 
or  eveiu  (Pollux,  ix.  101  ;  Plato,  Lyt,  p.  207 ;  Hor. 
Sai.  it  3.  248 ;  Suet  Auff.  71  ;  Nnm  Eleg,  79  ; 
Becker,  Galbf^  Tolii.  p.  233.) 

PARA'BASIS.     [CoMOEDiA.] 

PARA'BOLON  {xapiSohjov  or  ifapaM6>aov\ 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party,  on  an  ap- 
peal {i^vii)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  as  for  instance,  finm  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  fhi\ii6Tou^  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Fire  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
Heliastie  court  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.  (Pollux,  riii. 
62,63  ;  Meier, ^ff.Pfoc.  pp.  767, 772.)  [C.R.K.] 

PARACATA'BOLE  (irof«ocaTo«o\^),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Such  was  the  deposit  made  in 
certain  inheritance  causes,  riz.  a  tenth  part  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  property  sought  to  be  recorered. 
[Hbkbs.]  So  idso  in  the  proceeding  termed 
iyeirliriertfifxay  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against 
the  public  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  his  debtor*s  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  port  of 
the  Talue  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the 
petitioner,  if  successful ;  otherwise  it  went  to  the 
state.  (Suidas,  a.  v.  *Eveirl(nnififia.)  The  money 
was  deposited  either  at  the  h^Kpurts^  or  on  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word  irapa- 
KaraBoKii  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit, 
and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word  of 
more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposits,  as  the  irpvTcafua  and 
rapdffratns,  (Pollux,  yiii.  32  ;  Meier,  AU,  Proe, 
pp.  604,  616--621.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
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PARACATATHE'CE  (xapaK«To»hicn\  ge- 
nerally  signifies  a  deposit  of  something  Talnabia 
with  a  friend  or  other  person,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend, 
to  be  taken  care  of  for  me  ;  or  if  I  deposit  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  hailmenL,  or  the 
goods  bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited, 
may  be  called  vapcucaralHiKri  (Herod,  vi.  86 ; 
Demosth.  fro  Phorm.  946);  and  the  word  is  often 
applied  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  com- 
mitted by  one  person  to  imother.  (Demosth. 
e.  Apkob,  840  ;  Aesch.  e,  TVmarol.  26,  ed.  Steph., 
de  Fait,  Leg.  47.)  As  every  bailee  is  bound  to 
restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited  ;  either  on 
demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or  on  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  re- 
ceived ;  the  Athenians  gave  a  irafMucara0^«n}s  8£in| 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  ownor,  iaetariprtitra  r^y  TOfMucara^fnyv. 
(Pollux,  VL  154.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
against  a  banker  is  the  rpar€(tTMhs  \Ayos  of 
Isocrates.  A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not 
be  recovered,  except  on  payment  of  the  money 
owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  selling  the  article,  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  proceeds,  he  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  restore  tne  surplus  (if  any) 
to  the  pledgor.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
vofMUc.  Zimi  that  it  was  ixifirfroSf  but  it  is  not  im* 
probable  that  the  additional  penalty  of  in-ifda 
might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who  fraudulently 
denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  deposit 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for 
money,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  deposits  in  the  principal  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  others.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe,  pp.  512 — 515.) 
It  may  be  observed  that  riBtaiku,  wapanaru^ 
rl$f<rBaty  m  the  midcUe  «otc«,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposit  /or  kis  own  benefit^  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the 
expression  b4ffBai  X^'^S  ^  con^  an  obligation, 
which  gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  &voar  at 
some  future  time.  Ko/if (co-Ocu  is  to  recover  your 
property  or  right  (Isocrat  c  Eutkyn.  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARADI'SUS  (xetpdZttaos),  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure* 
grounds,  which  surrounded  the  country  residences 
of  the  Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  chace,  were 
full  of  aU  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen.  Anab.  i 
4.  §  10,  C>r.  i.  3.  §  14,  4.  §5,  HeiL  iv.  1.  §33, 
aeo.iv.  13;  Died.  Sic.xvL41  ;  (hirt.viii  L  §  11, 
12  ;  Gell.  ii.  20.)  These  paradises  were  frequently 
of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus  on  one  occasion  re» 
viewed  the  Chreek  army  in  his  paradise  at  Celaenae 
(Xen.  Anab,  L  2.  §  9),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Greeks  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  there 
was  a  great  army  in  a  neighbouring  pondise.  {Id, 
ii.4.§]6.) 

Pollux  (ix.  13)  says  that  wapdZ^taot  was  a 
Persian  word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  it  from  the  Persians.  The  word, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians. Gesenhis  {Lexicon  Hdmnemm^  p.  838. 
Lips.  1833)  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  he  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit  jMrfu/esa,  but  this  word  docs 
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BOI  BMMi  h  land  elevated  and  aJihatedt  at  Ge- 
s«niu«  luid  otben  state,  but  merely  o,/oreigm  couniry^ 
whence  it  derired  parodteini^  a  /omaner.  The 
word  ooeun  in  Hebrew  (03*W>  Jx^^^tdcM)  as  early 
at  the  time  of  Solomon  {EooUe,  ii.  5  ;  CkmL  iT. 
13),  and  ie  alto  found  in  Arabic  {firdemM\  and 
Armfttian  {p€Brde$^  Schneder,  Vieetrt  TVanir. 
Luup,  Armeit,  praemim.  p. 56). 

PAHAGAUDA  (irapa7»di|f),  the  border  of  a 
tmiic  LLiifBus],  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn 
by  ladiet,  but  not  albwed  to  men  eoceept  at  one  of 
the  hitignia  of  office.  Thete  borders  were  among 
the  rich  pretentt  given  by  Furius  Pladdut  A.D. 
343,  when  he  was  made  oontul  {Uneae  paragamdoAf 
Vopisc  AureL  15).  Under  the  later  emperors 
the  mnnufiEbetnre  of  them  wat  fbrlndden  except  ui 
their  own  gynaeooa.  (Cod.  11.  tit  8.  i.  1, 2.)  The 
term  paragamda^  which  it  probably  of  Oriental 
origin,  teemt  also  to  hare  been  converted  into  an 
adjeetire,  and  thua  to  have  become  the  denomina- 
tion of  die  tonic,  which  wat  decorated  with  tuch 
borders.  (Lydnt<i8Mb^.i.l7,  ii.4.13.)   [J.Y.I 

PARAORAPHE  (iraperyfM^).  This  word 
doet  not  exactly  eorreepond  with  any  term  in  our 
language,  but  may  witnout  much  impropriety  be 
ealled  a  pUa,  It  it  an  objection  raited  by  the  de> 
fendant  to  the  admitsibtlity  of  the  plaintiff's  ac- 
tion :  **  exceptio  rei  adversus  actorsm,  actionemvet, 
qnereutis  aot  do  foro  haad  conipetente,  aut  de 
tempore,  modove  procedendi  illegitimo.**  (Reiske, 
Index  Gfr.  m  Orat,)  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  his  translation  of  Isaeus,  compares  it  with  a 
demam^r.  But  this  is  not  so  correct ;  because  a 
demurrer  is  an  objection  arising  out  of  the  adver- 1 
nry*t  own  statement  of  his  case ;  whereas  the 
wttpaypoi^  was  an  objection  depending  on  fiuits 
stated  by  the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore 
rathor  resembles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special 
plea.  This  appears  iirom  the  wapegypm^utol  Kijot 
of  Demosthenes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant 
latroducing  new  allegations  into  the  cante,  and 
npporting  them«  by  proo€    Thnt,  in  the  tpeech 

yinst  Nautimachnt  and  Xcnopithet,  the  ground 
objection  is,  that  the  fiither  of  the  defendants 
having  obtained  a  release  from  the  plauitilFs,  it 
was  no  longer  open  to  the  plaintiffs  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  the  same  cause.  But  the  first  mention  of 
this  release  is  made  by  the  defendants  in  their 
plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zenothemis  the  de- 
lendant  objects,  that  the  iixwopudi  Zimi  doet  not 
lie,  because  there  was  no  written  contract  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to  or  firam  Athens ; 
and  this  (says  he)  appears  from  the  declaration 
itself  {iv  T^  ^fcA^ftort).  As  parties  could  not 
be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  objection  to 
the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above  case, 
notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of  the 
phiintiff  in  the  dedaration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
ferward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support  it 
before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  vras  no  occasion  for  a  vapaypa^ :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiiTto  chaige  was 
true.  It  seems  that  a  wapayptufrfi might  be  put  in, 
not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  also  when  the 
ferm  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before 
Ae  WTDog  magistrate  (^/i^  SuEOonipbv.)    In 
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the  last  case  the  vapaypm^  would  answer  to  oar 
pUa  to  AeJuriedieHoH,  ^Dcanosth.  e.  Pantam,  9/6 ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  tiapaypa^  and  evOviudm,) 

The  vc^pwypo^  like  every  other  answer  (dm- 
yp»p^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiffls. 
charge,  wat  given  in  writing ;  as  the  word  itself 
implies.     (Demosth.  e,  Pkorm,  912.)     If  the  de- 
fendant merely  denied  the  plaintiff  *t  allegations,  or 
(at  we  might  tay)  plmMded  the  gemeral  isme^  he  wat 
said  9{f$vaiKtt»  or  riip  sMcmut  •h'tirm,  or  4ro- 
\oyuer9ai  rV  titBviiKloM  thrt^.    In  this  case  a 
court  wat  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
If,  however,  he  put  in  a  xapay^aipii^  he  maintained 
that  the  caute  wat  not  elcety^i/nos  (irnprypdi^vn 
M^  euraytiyifLOP  9hat  riir  9Utipf)^  and  in  that  case 
a  court  was  to  be  held  to   tiy  the  praliminary 
question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought  into 
court  or  not     Upon  this  previous  trial  the  defend- 
ant was  considered  the  aotor,  and  hence  it  taid  by 
Demotthenet    (c  Pkorm,   908)    itarnyoptaf  rov 
6t^Komos,    He  b^gan,  and  had  to  maintain  tho 
ground  of  objection  which  he  relied  upon.  (Donotth. 
&  St^  1 103.)     If  he  tucoeeded,  the  whole  caute 
wat  at  an  end ;  unlett  the  objection  wat  only  to  the 
form  of  action,  or  tome  other  tuch  tcchnicali^r,  in 
which  cate  it  might  be  recommenced  in  the  prapef 
manner.     If^  however,  the  plaintiff  tucoeeded,  the 
jury  merely  decided  tUray&ytfutf  cZnu  rV  0^r, 
and  then  the  original  action,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded  with. 
(Demooth.  o.  Zenatk  888  ;  Lys.  de  PubL  Pec  148, 
ed.  Steph.)    Both   parties  on  the  trial  of  the 
wupaypaipi  were  liable  to  the  ^swtfcAlo,  on  fiulnra 
to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  fnoceeding  on  a  trapcryyia^  was 
obvioutly  calculated  to  demy  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  fevonr 
by  the  dicasts.  npo^do-cti,  vwm/toffieUf  wopoTpa- 
^  rk  U  rw  wSfunf^  eaceueee^  dela^  pUae^  legal 
objeetioue,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as 
beinjg  the  manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat 
justice.  Hence  we  find  in  the  extant  iroperypa^u 
Kol  X^i,  that  the  defendant,  in  order  to  remove 
the  prejudice  of  the  dicasts  against  himself,  not  only 
supports  the  ground  of  the  iropcrypa^,  but  dis- 
cusses the  general  merits  of  the  causey  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  plaintiff  ^s  complaint  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dicasts  were  materially  influenced  by  such 
discussion,  however  in  strictness  irrelevant  (De- 
mosth. 0.  Mid,  541,  c.  Lacr.  924,  cStqtk,  1117, 
pro  Pkorm,  944,  Aiytm.  Or,  e.  Zenotk,)  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  ^iOfmprvpSa,  [See 
Hbrbs.]  (Isaeus,  de  PkilocL  her,  60,  de  ApolL 
her,  63.  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Z^sodt  1097.) 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
wopaypo^,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  when  a  kw  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  tof  ru  Zucd(7frai  xapk  rein  opiro»i,  ^- 
uvtti  T^  ^^{rfom  wapaypdrimrBoM^  r^s  U  ftp- 
XOKvaf  wffpl  rovTOv  irpAror  eitrdyeir^  Xiyevf  Si 
Tpir^pov  rhv  mtpceypwl/dfuyoy^  Sv^epot  8*  hr 
i|rri?0p,  r^v  iirw€t\lav  6^iKeiy.  The  object  of 
this  law  appears  to  have  been,  to  enable  any  pcnon 
against  whom  an  information  or  prosecution  might 
be  brought,  or  action  commenced,  for  any  matter 
arising  out  of  the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  genenl  amnesty,  by  specially 
pleading  the  same,  and  so  bringing  his  defence  in 
a  more  solemn  manner  before  the  court  The  same 
privil<^  was  afiterwards  extended  to  other  grouidi 
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of  defence.  ^See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Iso- 
crates  against  Calliniachus.)  Before  this  time  all 
special  objections  to  the  adversary's  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  have  been  called  iiyriypaxpal,  and 
sometimes  i^ttfuxricu^  because  an  oath  was  taken 
by  the  party  who  tendered  them.  (Lysias,  e. 
PoMcL  166,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristoph.  EcdsM,  1026 ; 
SchoL  ad  loc  ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  *Eia>fUHrla  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  644—650.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PA'RALUS  (vdpa\os\  and  SALAMl'NIA 
(aaXofAUfla),  The  Athenians  from  vezy  early 
times  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred  or  state 
Tessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  Paralut  and 
the  other  Salammia :  the  crew  of  the  one  bore  the 
name  of  rrapa\iT€U  or  ircCpoAoc,  and  that  of  the 
other  aaXofutnot,  (Phot.  s.  v.  TLiI^hxXos  and 
mtpoXoi.)  In  the  former  of  these  two  articles 
Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names  as  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  same  ship.  (Pollux,  vii.  116; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Hapa\lrriSs)  The  S;ilaminia  was 
also  called  AiiKla  ur  6cMp^f,  because  it  was  used  to 
convey  the  b9»poi  to  Delos,  on  which  occasion  the 
ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  (Pbt  Phaed.  p.  58,  c)  Both  these  yes- 
seU  were  quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for 
a  variety  of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories, 
despatches,  &c  from  Athens,  carried  treasures 
from  subject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  cri- 
minals from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like. 
(Thucyd.  ti.  53,  61.)  In  battles  they  were  fre- 
quently used  as  the  ships  in  wliich  the  admirals 
sailed.  These  vessels  and  their  crew  were  always 
kept  in  readinew  to  act,  in  case  of  any  necessity 
arising  ;  and  the  crew,  although  they  could  not  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
received  their  regular  pay  of  four  oboli  per  day  all 
the  year  roimd.  This  is  expressly  stated  only  of 
the  Paialus  (Harpocrat  and  Phot.  s.  v,  nd^aXos), 
but  may  be  safely  said  of  the  Salaminia  also.  The 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Av. 
147  ;  comp.  Suidas, «.  v.  2a\afiiyla  vavs),  that  the 
Salaminia  was  only  used  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athens,  and  the  Paralus  for  theories,  is  incorrect, 
at  least  if  applied  to  the  earlier  times.  When 
Athens  had  become  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  employed  for  purposes 
for  which  before  either  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus 
had  been  used,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
two  Tessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  such  as  when  -a  state  criminal  like 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly  conveyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  point  to  a 
yery  early  period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  when 
there  was  no  navigation  except  between  Attica 
and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia  was  used, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which  purpose 
the  Paralus  was  destined.  In  later  times  the 
names  were  retained,  although  the  destination  of 
the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.  (Bockh,  PubL  Eoon,  of  Athena^  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  ;  Goller,  ad  Tkvafd.  iii.  33  ;  Scho- 
mann,  ad  laaeum^  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

PARANOIAS  GRAPHE  (irapwotM  ypa^). 
This  proceeding  may  be  compared  to  our  commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  or  writ  de  Itmatioo  inqmrmdo.  It 
was  a  suit  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  by  a 
son  or  other  relation  against  one  who,  by  reason  of 
madness  or  mental  imbecility,  had  become  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  own  affairs.     If  tha  com- 
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plaint  was  well  grounded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  next  heir  should  take  possession  of  the  lunatic's 
property,  and  probably  also  made  some  provision  for 
his  being  put  in  confinement,  or  under  proper  care 
and  guardianship.  (Suidas,  «.  v,  napavota ;  Xen. 
Mem.  i  2.  §  49  ;  Aristoph.  Nub,  844  ;  Aesch.  a. 
Ctea,  89,  ed.  Steph.)  It  is  related  of  Sophocles, 
that  having  continued  to  write  tragedies  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  by  reason  thereof  neglected  his 
family  af^s,  he  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy  :  that  he  then  read 
to  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Oloneus,  which  he  had 
just  composed,  and  asked  them  if  a  man  out  of  his 
mind  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that ;  wherenpun 
they  acquitted  him.  (Cic.  de  SenecL  7.)  The  story 
is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles  ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as  taking 
place  between  lophon  and  his  &ther,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the  ippdropts. 
In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophuies,  but  it  can  hardly  be  correct ;  as 
we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing  that  the 
^^pdropts  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (viiL 
89)  expressly  says  that  the  irapatvoias  ypa^p^  came 
before  the  archon ;  to  whom  indeed  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  imderstand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as 
TTY^fxiav  iiKoffniplov.  (Meier,  Jil  Proc.  pp.  296 — 
298.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sophocles.  He 
might  perhaps  have  given  offence  to  his  sons  by 
that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have  crept  upon 
him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon  being  a  poet,  and 
lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted  by  his 
&ther,  might  possibly  be  induced  by  a  mean  jeap 
lousy  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.  (See  Aris- 
toph. Ran,  78,  Pax^  697. )  The  play  of  Oed.  0>1.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  writer. 
(See  more  especially  337,  441.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANOMON  GRAPHE  (xapay6fio»y  ypa- 
<p^).  An  indictment  for  propounding  an  illegal,  or 
rather  unconstitutional  measure  or  law.  We  have 
seen  [Nomothbtss]  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  the  popular 
assembly,  to  pass  a  new  law.  or  amend  an  old  one* 
In  order  to  check  rash  and  hasty  legislation,  the 
mover  of  any  law  or  decree,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was  still  amenable  lo 
criminal  justice,  if  his  enactment  was  foimd  to  be 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force, 
or  with  the  public  interest.  (Demosth.  &  Timoe. 
710,  711.)  Any  person  might  institute  against 
him  the  ypa/^  irapa3f6fivp  within  a  year  from  the 
passing  of  the  law.  If  he  was  convicted,  not  only 
did  the  law  become  void,  but  any  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  tried  ;  for  it  was  a 
Tt/joirhs  ivyi&y,  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  future.  The  cogni- 
zance  of  the  cause  belonged  to  the  Thesmothetaew 
(Sch&nann,  AnLJur.  Pub.  Gr,  p.  244.)  The  pro- 
secutor was  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  that  taken  to  obtain  delay  in 
courts  of  justice  (Jnr»fjuocia\  because  it  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otlierwise  might  have  come  into 
force  immediately.  (Schomann,  Id,  p.  224.)  Ex- 
amples of  such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Aes- 
I  chines  against  Ctesiphon.    They  both  conuoent  od 
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tiie  Importsnee  of  tbe  proseeutkn),  ai  tending  to 
pTMerTe  the  existing  laws,  and  maintain  oonstita- 
tional  libertT.  (Denioeth.  o.  7Vm.  748, 749  ;  Aesch. 
A  Ota*.  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)  Notwithstanding  this 
•heck,  the  mania  for  legislation  appears  to  have  in- 
ersMed  so  greatly  at  Athens  in  later  times,  that 
Demosthenes  (0.  Leptm.  48.5)  declares  that  i^ii^iff- 
ftdrtw  otfS*  Artovp  %imp4pw9i¥  oi  w6fwt.  This 
arose  from  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionarf  law 
of  Solon,  which  required  erery  measure  to  be  ap- 

{>roved  by  the  vofi&94Tat,  before  it  could  pass  into 
aw.  (NoifOTHBTVS,  and  SchOmann,  Id.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obrious  that,  while  the  people  in  assembly 
had  the  power  of  making  decrees  which  could  re- 
main in  force  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year,  and  thns  in  practice 
the  yfrfi^uffM  became  y6fios. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  proponnder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punuhed,  though  tbe  law  itself 
night  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  in- 
stitution of  proceedings  before  the  rofioBiraif  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  tbe  five  aMtKot,  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
asainst  ue  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  seeond  arvument  says,  iro^A- 
06rrot  rev  xP^^v,  iy  f  6frco9wot  I|k  Kpiffti  xed 
Ti/M#pif  ypdf^tw  rts  pdfioy^  i^aivvro  Avtrivtis 
iuelyisvpos.  Mcr  wpbt  alrhy^  AAA*  06  icar'  ainov 
6  ?Jyos.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant  §  132.)    [C.  R.  K.J 

PARANYMPHUS  (wapdivfjupot).  [Matri- 
IfONiUM,  p.  737,  a.] 

PARA  PET  ASM  A.     [Vblitm.] 

PARAPHERNA.     [Dos.] 

PARAPRESBEIA  (rapvrpttr^^la),  signifies 
any  corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador ;  for  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted 
on  his  return  home.  (Demo«th.  e.  Mid,  515,  ds 
Fj!8,  Ltff.  842.)  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly  ;  they  either  had  in- 
itmctions  given  to  them,  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  were  called  o^rofrpcCropcf,  envoys  with  foil 
powers,  or  plenipotentiary.  (Thncyd.  t.  45  ;  Aesch. 
&  CISsf .  62,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  contrary  to  their 
instructionB  {itapit  rh  ^^i^fia  xpttrttitiy)  was  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth.  de  Fah.  Leg.  346.) 
On  their  retom  home  they  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
{kwarYy4\Kmv  rV  wpf(r6c(ay)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  SO,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Aristoph.  Adt,  61  ;  Schumann,  AnL  jur.  pmb.  Or, 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  wen/iuuH  officio  ;  but 
still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
(whB^as)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty.  (Demosth.  de  FaU.  Leg.  367, 
406.)  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  Xoyurroi,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  them,  called  ctf^vroi.  A  peamiary 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cases  where  money 
bad  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  party ;  in 
other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  any  of  the  public  money,  the  accounting 
party  was  discharged,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  misconduct.  The  Xoyurred  themselves  had 
power  to  summon  tbe  party  at  once  to  appear  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  ia^pivit  m  their  office 
\^Byl9ri^pwy)^  upon  which  they  would  direct  the 
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avyifyopoi  to  prosecute  ;  and  this  probably  was  tbe 
ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuniary  maWer- 
sation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more  general 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individuals, 
giving  information  to  the  Aeyurro/,  who,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  caused  their  icfipv^  to  make  proclamation  in 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about  to 
render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intended 
to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeaJred,  bis  char^ge 
would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Tpo^,  and 
the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the  usual 
way,  the  Ao^icrrai  being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  viii.  40,  45 ;  Sch(imann,  Id.  p. 
240 ;  Meier,  A  ti.  Proe.  pp.  2 1 4—224.)  Magistrates, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year  ;  but  ambassadors, 
who  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  had  no  tiiiic 
limited  for  this  purpose.  Aeschines  delayed  giving 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  thrre  years. 
(Demosth.  da  Fait.  Leg.  374  ;  Thirl  wall,  (7r.  //£«/. 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however 
(as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rendering 
tbe  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassador  him- 
self ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the  Xoyur- 
red^ it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a  special 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should  be  called 
to  account  immediately.  The  ypapii  wapairptatfias 
was  a  TtfiTirhs  hry^v  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  1 93) ;  and 
as  it  might  comprise  chazges  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  such  as  treachery  and  treason  against  the 
state,  the  defendant  might  have  to  apprehend  the 
heaviest  punishment  Aeschines  {de  Fale.  Leg.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
his  trial  without  foar.  Besides  the  ypeup^^  an 
tUrayytKia  might  be  broughtagainst  an  ambassador; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperides  against  Philo- 
crates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by  voluntary  exile. 
(Aeschin.  e.  Ctee,  65,  ed.  Steph.)         [C.  BL  K.] 

PARASANOA  {h  'rapcurdyyvf)^  a  Penian 
measure  of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians, 
who  call  it  /ereeng^  which  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  into/artakh. 

According  to  Herodotus  (iL  6,  v.  53,  tL  42)  the 
parasang  yna  the  half  of  the  Egyptian  schoenns, 
and  was  equal  to  30  Oreek  stadia.  Snidas 
(s.  9.)  and  Hesychius  («.  0.)  assign  it  tbe  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (Anab.  iL  2.  §  6)  that 
16,050  stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050 
4-  535  =30.)  Agathias  (ii.  21),  bowerer,  who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
to  the  parasang  being  SO  stadia,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  518)  also  states,  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30 
stadia  ;  and  Pliny  (If.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  80)  informs 
us,  that  the  Persians  themselves  assigned  different 
lengths  to  it  Modem  English  travellers  estimate 
it  variously  at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotusi 
These  variations  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Mensura,  that  itinerary  distances  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  therefore  that  the  values 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  were  only  eomputed  vaimtt.    Thia 
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T»w  is  confinned  by  the  opiaion  of  the  beet 
Oriental  scholAn  respectiog  the  etymology  of  the 
word.    (Comi».  Ukeit,  Geo^.  d.  Grieck.  u.  Mom. 
voL  L  pt.  2,  p.  77,  and  iiher  dU  Ari  d.  Gr.  ».  R. 
die  EtttfamangeH  xu  butimmtn*)     Its  true  etymo- 
logy u  doubtful.    Rodiger  (m  Enck  uttd  Gruber^a 
Eitejfdopadie^  t.  o.  Paras,)  supposes  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  same  as  the  Persian  aeng,,  ^  a 
stone,**  and  the  former  part  to  be  connected  with  tho 
Sanskrit  p&ra^  *^  end,*^  and  thinks  that  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end 
of  certain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  {-mtpitnuMw).     [Insigne.] 
PARASITI  (»afii£<r«TOi)  properiy  denotes  per- 
sons who  dine  with  others.     In  the  early  history 
of  Oreece  the  word  had  a  Tery  different  meaning 
firom  that  in  which  it  was  used  in  later  times.    Td 
t^  rov  rapturlrov  6yofM  vdKai  likw  ^r  at/Ayhy  xol 
lep6v^  Mys  Athenaeus  (yi.  p.  234),  and  he  proves 
from  Tarious  decrees  (i(n9<^(o'fuiTa)  and  other  autho» 
rities  that  anciently  the  name  wapdtnros  was  given 
to  distinguuhed  persons,  who  were  appointed  as 
assistants  to  certain  priests  and  to  the  highest  ma- 
gistratea.  As  regards  the  priestly  and  civil  parasites, 
the  accounts  of  their  office  are  so  obscure  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it    An 
ancient  law  (Athen.  L  e.)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestly  parasites  should  select  from  the  fiavKo\ia 
the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of  barley,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fisthers  ; 
and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Achamae.     The  meaning  of  this 
veiy  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.  (PoletMmt 
Fragm,   p.  115,  &c)     Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  parasites  were  elected  in  the  domes 
of  Attica  from  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  ancient  families.     We  find  their  number  to 
have  been  twelve,  so  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  demet.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  one  demos  two  or  more  gods  were 
worshipped,  whose  service  required  a  parasite ;  while 
in  another  there  was  no  such  divinity.    The  gods 
in  whose  service  parasites  are  mentioned,  are  He- 
racles, Apollo,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene. 
Their  services  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  their  respective 
gods.     Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  late  period 
of  Grreek  history,  for  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  that  parasites  in  his  own  days  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  in  most  Grecian  states  to 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates.  (Athen.  vL  p. 
235.)     These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.     Solon  in  his  legislation 
called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pry- 
taneum,  mpaffiruy  (Plut  Sol.  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  parasites  were  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. (Compare  Pollux,  vL  c.  7.) 

The  dass  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Oreece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  w«De 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xenophon,  as  weU  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  JBpicbarmus  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
vapdatrot  was  Alexis  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235.)    In  the  so  called  middle  and 
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new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their  Roman  imilatioin, 
the  parasites  are  standing  characters,  and  although 
they  are  described  in  very  strong  coloum  in  thc«e 
comedies,  yet  the  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  if  we  may  judge  firom  othes  ac- 
count^  of  real  parasites.  We  shall  not  therefore 
be  much  mistaken  in  borrowing  our  description  of 
parasites  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para* 
sites  are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
above  all  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  fi>r  it  According  to  the  various  means 
they  Muployed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the 
7cAii^oire(o(  or  jestera  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  some 
invitation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persona  with 
their  jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
abuse  if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object  Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in 
the  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  Ergastilus  in  the  Cap- 
tivi,  and  Oelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plantns.  Th« 
second  class  are  the  K6^JaK9s  or  flatterers  (osssnto' 
tore*),  who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto> 
trogns  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
mirable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  tliird 
dass  are  the  depoircvTMol  or  the  offidous,  who  by  a 
variety  of  services  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading description  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
to  invitations.  (Plut  de  Adul.  2dy  deSdmeoLll.) 
Characten  of  this  class  are  the  parasites  in  the 
Asinaria  and  Menaecfami  of  Plautus,  and  more 
especially  the  C^urculio  and  Satnrio  in  the  Persae  of 
Plautus,  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence.  From  the 
various  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  De  AdtUatortM  et  Amid  Ditcrimmtj  we 
see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  discover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  fat  this  purpose 
they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  reanrt  After 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was  in  most 
cases  probably  an  inexperienced  young  man,  they 
used  every  possible  means  to  induce  mm  to  invite 
them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could  detw 
them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which  parasites 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  249)  and  Plutarch.  {De  OecuU. 
viv.  1,  Sympoe.  viL  6 ;  compare  Diqg.  LaSrt  iL 
67.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperora  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  (Lucian,  d«  Faratit  58.) 

(Compare  Becker,  Ckarikles^  vol  i.  p.  490;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Hidoire  de  fAauL  des  Itueripi,  vol. 
xxxi  p.  51,  &c ;  M.  H.  £.  Meyer,  in  EnA  tmd 
Gruber^a  Etuydopadiej  ».  e.  FanuiteiL)       [L.  S.] 

PARASTADES.    [Antae.] 

PARA'STASIS  (irofxioTouris),  a  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  pkintifi^  oq 
bringing  his  cause  before  him ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  most  public  causes. 
(Harpocr.  a.  v.  Tia^d^ntuns ;  Meier,  AtL  Froe* 
pp.  614,  615.)  [Compare  DiASTiTiiB,  p; 
397,  b.]  [C.  R.  K.  J 

PARASTATAE.    [Hbndbca.] 

PARAZO'NIUM.    [Zona.] 

PAREDRI  (ripcSpoi).     Each  of  the  three 
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aii|ierioc  andiona  wag  at  liberty  to  hare  two 
ion  (irdp^poi)  choaen  by  hinueli^  to  assist  him 
by  advice  and  otherwise  in  the  performance  of  his 
Tarious  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
lumsel^  Iiad  to  undergo  a  ZoKiiuvrla  in  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
before  he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his 
labours.  He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (cv0^n}) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  (^ce  is  called  an 
upxk  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  1369).  The 
duties  of  the  archon,  magisterial  and  judicial,  were 
80  numerous,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
having  assessors  must  have  been  to  enable  them 
to  get  through  their  business.  We  find  the  t<£- 
p^pos  assistinff  the  archon  at  the  X^(<f  Hktis, 
(Demosth.  e.  neoe,  1332.)  He  had  authority  to 
keep  order  at  public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  the  disorderly.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid, 
672.)  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  (icAty- 
p«Toi\  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  capacity, 
and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it  might 
oftoi  be  useful,  or  even  necessary  for  them,  to  pro- 
care  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business. 
(Demosth.  c  Neaer.  1372.)  And  perhaps  it  was 
intended  that  the  wdp^Bpoi  should  not  only  as- 
sist, but  in  some  measure  check  and  control  the 
power  of  their  principals.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  being  iSoi|tfol,  o^fi^ovAoi  icol  ^iKcucts.  Demo- 
sthenes accuses  Stephanas  of  buying  his  place  of 
the  "Apx^y  ficifft\*is  (e.  Neaer.  1369).  It  was 
usual  to  choose  relations  and  friends  to  be  asses- 
sors ;  bat  they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at 
least  for  good  cause.  (Demosth.  e^  Neaer.  1373.) 
The  Thesmothetae,  though  they  had  no  regular 
wdptfyotf  used  to  have  counsellors  (e^fA^ovAoi), 
who  answered  the  same  purpose.  ( Demosth.  0.  Theoc 
1330 ;  Schfimann,  i4»t  Jur,  Pvb.  Or.  p.  245 ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proe.  pp.  57 — 69.)  The  office  of  vdp^ipos  was 
called  Topcdp/o,  and  to  exercise  it  trapsSpc^ciir. 

From  the  v4Ji>^poi  of  the  aivhons,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  who  assisted  the  fMvyei  in  ezamin* 
ing  and  auditing  magistrates*  accounts.  The  tMvyoi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
assessoit.  (  Schomann,  A  at  Jur.  Pvb.  Gr.  p.  240  ; 
Heier,  AtL  Proe,  p.  102.)  [Euthtnc]    [C.R.K.] 

PAREISORAPHE  (Topcitrypo^),  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citiaens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens  called  ^twias 
ypa^ :  and,  besides,  the  hi/idrai  might  by  their 
iuairfi^iffis  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts  ;  of  v/hich 
the  sneeeh  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides 
fvmisnes  an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Sqfi^Tat,  the  appellant  par^ 
was  sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citiaens  axe  some- 
times called  wap^yypoMTOi^  iraprfyeypofifihoi. 
(Aesch.  de  Fait,  Leg,  38,  61,  ed.  Steph.)  The  ex- 
pression rrap€urypai^s  ypa^  is  not  Attic  (Schtf- 
mann,  AnL  Jur.  Pub,  Cfr.  p.  206  ;  Meier,  A U,  Proe, 
pjp.  547— 349.)  [C.R.K.] 

'  PARENTA'LI  A    [Punus,  p.  662,  b.] 

PA'RIES(roixof),the  wall  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  MuRUS  (Tfixof),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  and  maeeriet  (rtixtov^  a  small  enclosure,  such 
as  a  court-yard  ;  sometimes  r^lx^ov  is  used  for  the 
wall  of  a  house.  (See  Liddelland  Scott.)  Among 
the  nnmeroiis  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
constructing  walls  we  find  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing:_ 

X  The  j^aries  craHthu^  i,  0,  the  wattled  or  the 
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lath'And-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  er  Initdlei 
[Crates],  covered  with  day.  (Plin.  H-  N.  xxxv. 
1 4.  s.  48  ;  Festus,  e,  v,  Solea,)  These  were  used 
in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire  honses 
(Ovid.  FasL  iii.  183,  vi  261  ;  Vitruv.  iL  1)  •  after- 
wards they  were  coated  with  mortar  instead  of  clay, 
and  introduced  like  our  lath-and-plaster  walls  in 
the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius  (/.  e.)  mentions  as  the  next  step^ 
the  practice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Ganis, 
and  continued  to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying 
square  lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  waUs, 
which  were  strengthened  by  means  of  horiaontal 
bond-timbers  (Ji^ammUa)  laid  at  intervals,  and 
which  wen  then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  pariea  formateuey  i,  e.  the  fitk  wall, 
made  of  rammed  earth.  [Forma.] 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  log-hoasoa 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe> 
rians  and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  the  back 
settlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  having 
been  more  or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon 
one  another  in  an  horisontal  position,  and  had  their 
intentioes  filled  with  chips  {ad»diie\  moss,  end 
clay.  After  this  manner  the  Colchians  erected 
houses  several  stories  high.  (Vitruv.  Le,:  com* 
pare  Herod,  iv.  108  ;  Vitruv.  iL  9.) 

V.  The  pairiee  UUeriHut,  u  e.  the  brick  wall 
[Latbr.]  Among  the  Romans  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (teequipes)^ 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  L3rdian  iMrick  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  (dtpHntku  out  tripUn^t)  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibited 
a  chequered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation 
of  white  and  black  bricks.  (Ath.  v.  p.  208,  c) 
The  Romans,  probably  in  imitatbn  of  the  Etru- 
rians, often  cased  the  highest  part  of  a  brick  wall 
with  a  range  of  tenacottas  {etruetura  and  lorka 
teetaceoy  Vitruv,  iL  8  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  PmmL  L  11), 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  projecting  cornices,  and 
spouts  for  dischai^iiig  the  water  from  the  roo£ 
[Antbpixa.] 

VI.  The  reHeakUa  druetura  (Plin.  ff.  N.  zxxvi. 
22.  s.  51),  t.  e.  the  reticulated,  or  resembling  net- 
work. This  structure  consists  in  placing  square  or 
loaenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side  upon  their 
edges,  the  stones  being  of  snuU  dimensions  and 
cemented  by  mortar  {materia  eg  calee  et  are$»a).  In 
many  cases  the  mwtar  has  proved  more  durable 
than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic  tufis  is 
the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  viUa  of  Hadrian  near  TivolL 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  conunon  in  the  an- 
cient edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says  (ii.  8),  that 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  his  time.  Walls 
thus  constructed  were  considered  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  less  secure  than  those  in  which  the 
stones  lay  upon  their  flat  surfiices.  The  front  of 
the  wall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  structnre 
was  regular,  or  the  stones  cut  into  a  certain  form, 
the  interior  being  rubble-work  or  concrete  (Jar- 
tura\  i.  e,  fragments  and  chippings  of  stone  vcae- 
metUoy  X^^)  imbedded  in  mortar.  Only  part  of 
the  wall  was  reticulated :  to  give  it  finnnesa  and 
durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built  of  brick  or 
of  squared  stones,  and  horizontal  courses  of  bri^s 
were  laid  at  intervals,  extending  through  the 
length  and  thickness  of  the  wall    These  dream- 


PAItrES. 
■Mtien  itn  weU  cinn|dified  in  the  annexed  weod- 
eut,  which  ii  eopifll  tram  the  drawing  of  a  wall  it 
Pompeii,  eiecuted  dd  tha  tpot  bj  Mr.  MocatOL 
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tn  TTortaranihip  (\ltavt  rifitmifi,  Mid  Ae  BoW 
■nd  iHTn-,  which  were  eihibiled  in  the  wslh  At 
■uch  a  temple  m  that  jnat  mentioned,  with  the 
log*  of  wood,  the  ibatcb,  the  itraw  itnd  one,  tn- 
plojed  in  boildinn  wolli  of  the  fonr  fint  Itindi. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  10—15.)     Vitniviu  atu  itronglj  ob- 


jecu 


Dthepi 


_   ,     B.  ad  fit.).    Reepeeting  wajla  of 
thii  kind  we  rorther  toider  MuRua. 

Cietia,  in  ■  (ingle  patnge  at  hii  Tapka  (g  t), 
luF*  four  epithet!  which  were  applied  10  wbUl  He 
opinei  the  jxuria  iHdut  to  the  formtabu,  and 
theennnmlo  thetftnctei.  The  paMige  at  th« 
le  ahewt  that  the  Rotdhui  inierled  arcbee 
[]  into  their  "common  "  or  party  walla. 
The  aimexeil  woodcut,  repmeoting  a  patioa  <t 


Til.  The  tfrntura  aatigua  or  ataria,  i.  a  lh< 

wall  of  inegular  maiont;,  huilt  of  itonei,  which 
were  not  iquared  or  mt  inu  anj  exact  fons.  Tlu 
neceuaiy  conieqaenca  of  Ihii  method  oC  conitnu- 
tioQ  wae,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  coniiited  of 
n«tar  and  lubble-work.  (Vitruv.  j:  e.) 

Vin.TiU!a^tcUm,i.t.lbc  complialed  wall, 
conaiiting  in  fact  of  three  willi  joined  together. 
Each  »ide  preemled  regular  maioniy  or  bricltwork  ; 
but  the  interitv  wai  filled  with  rubble  (^rfara). 
To  bind  together  the  two  ouUide  walli,  and  tbu> 
reader  the  whole  firm  and  doisble,  large  itonei  or 
«onn«  of  brickwork  (toagnaila)  were  placed  at 
iourralt,  extending  through  the  whole  thicknen 
of  the  wall,  a>  wai  done  also  in  the  Structun  Re- 
ticulata. Walk  of  thit  deuription  are  not  uncom- 
mon, eepeciall;  in  building)  of  eoniideiable  liae. 

IX.  The  paria  e  lapidt  t/aailrato,  i,  *.  the  aihlat 
wall,  coDiiitiag  entirely  of  itonei  cnt  and  tquared 
by  the  chiKl.  [DOLABRI.]  Thii  wai  the  mon 
peried  kind  of  wall,  eipecially  when  bnitt  of  mar- 
ble. The  coDBtrncIion  of  euch  walli  wai  carried  to 
the  higheel  perfection  by  the  architeete  of  Greece  ; 
the  templee  of  Acheni,  Corinth,  and  many  citiea  of 


'  Hill  a' 
tmue  ikill  bellowed 
Coniidenble  excellence 
T  the  Oreeki 


r  in  their 


atiained  by  th 
Homer,  who  i 


irly  ae  the  age  of 
ilinilea  &om  the 
!ly  fitted  Itonei  "of  the  wall  of  a  houu.  (IL 
XTL  212.)  Bat  probably  in  thii  the  Greek*  only 
copied  the  Aiialic*  ;  for  Xeuophon  came  to  a  de- 
cried  city  in  Meeopolami*,    thr    '■--'-  — "-     ' 


that  they  were  the  moet  lecure  againet  fire,  an 
Rdranti^  to  which  St.  Paul  allude*,  when  he 
oontiaet*  the  ilane*,  Talaahle  both  for  DUitarial  Kid 


the  lappoaed  Thermae  at  Trire*  (WyttenbaebV 
Otddf,  p.  60),  eiempllfise  the  frequent  ocenrreac* 
if  anhe*  in  all  Rfunan  buitdinga,  not  mly  when 
iey  were  intended  for  window*  or  doorway*,  but 
deo  when  they  eoold  aerre  no  other  n*e  than  to 
strengthen  the  wall.  In  this  ''pariei  fomicatu** 
each  arch  ii  a  combination  of  two  or  more  concen> 
aiche*,  all  built  of  biick.  Thii  ipedmoi  alw 
ibowi  the  alicmation  of  coune*  of  bride  and  itei;^ 
L  ii  a  ooounon  charaeteriitlc  of  Boman  ma- 
eonly.  The  "  paria  mfirfin^"  t.e.  the  wall  without 
opening!  lor  windows  or  doorwayi,  wai  alio  catted 
"  a  blind  wall "  (Virg.  Atn.  v.  6S9)  {  and  the 
paria  eommmaii  (Olid.  AM.  ir.  66  ;  imivil  to^^ 
Thucyd.  ii.  S),  which  wai  the  boundary  between 
two  ImemeuU  and  common  to  them  betb,  wm 
called  iafsjierwit,  (1.  itlerytrmu  (Festai,  f.  v.J 
Plin.  M.K.  ixxT.  14.  1.49),  and  in  Gtaek  i^firi- 
raix«(Alhen.  riL  p.381,d),arfieg'^aix*>'.  (EfA. 
L  U.)  The  wall*,  built  at  right  mglee  to  the 
party-wall  lor  the  coareiueaoe  of  the  iespecli>a 
&mQiee,  were  the  farititt  direM. 

Walli  were  adorned,  eqieciaUy  in  the  interior  erf 

Lildmgi,  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  waya     Their  plane 

sor&ce  was  broken  by  paoeU.    [ABAcnt.]    How' 

er  cosne  and  roogh  Iheir  eonitructioD  might  be, 

cry  uneTennet*  wee  remoied  by  a  coiting,  two 

or  three  inchei  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaalfr  with 

lough-cail,  coniiiting  of  land  tagether  with  stone, 

'  '  :k,  and  marble,  tnokea  and  ground  to  Tariana 

_ieM  of  fineneaL     (VitruT.  tu.  S  ;  AttM,  zxiiL 

3.)'    Gypium  also,   in  the   itata  which  wa  Bill 

r  of  Parii,   was  much   used   in   the  mgn 
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^ilandid  ediflm*,  and  wn  dsconled  with  ii 


of  the  •qu«ie[No[ 
I  [Pii.   - 


i],lb 


'«],  ■ 


n   whicb 


■lined  U  p^>ducing  it  tnrbce  not  only  nwith  and 
(hintng,  hut  u  liiiie  u  pouible  liable  In  crack  or 
decaf  (VitnT.  til  3),  he  wai  often  locceeded  bj 
tbepainurin  fneea  (lAilac^ana,  VianT.Le.).  In 
many  cski  the  plaiter  or  atuceo  wai  left  ni^nut 
any  additional  ornament  {  and  iu  wbileuRM  and 
freahneai  were  eccukmally  tntored  by  walking  it 
with  certain  fine  tsltaieoui  or  nluininaoi  eartbi 
duftolved  in  miLh  (paneiamiitmy  Plin. //l  A^  XJtxv. 
e,  I.  18  ;  Itrra  SeUautia,  16.  t.  KG).  A  paint«d 
wall  wBi  commonly  diiided  by  the  artiit  into 
rectangular  comparMienla,  which  he  filled  accord- 
inir  (o  hit  tute  and  &ncy  with  an  endleu  raricty 
landKapet,  building*,  gardeni,  luiimala,  Ac 


(Vi 


S-> 


Anolha  method  of  decora^g  walli  waa  by  en- 
enuling  them  with  ^ba  of  niaible  (cnuAu).  The 
blocha,  deiiigned  for  thia  pnipoM,  were  cut  into 
IhiniUbibytheaidofiaw-milli.  [Mola.}  Vari- 
oui  kiodi  of  land  were  uied  in  the  operatim,  ac- 
cording to  the  haidncia  of  the  itone  ;  emery  (nant, 
Plin.  H.  ff.  iikL  6.  a.  9)  beln^  nted  for  the 
baideat.  Thii  ait  waa  of  high  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  ill  origin.  The  brick  watli  ef 
the  Mautoleum  at  Haliotniunii,  built  ■■  early  ai 
3£5  B.  c,  were  eoTend  with  ilabt  of  Proconneaian 
marble  (Plio.  H.  K.  mii.  6] ;   and  ibii  ii  the 

of  Pliny  (H.  M  HIT.  1)  ilabi  of  a  uniform  colour 
were  aometimei  mlaid  with  Tarionily  colouied  ma- 
terial! in  (uch  a  way  at  to  represent  animal*  and 
other  objecta.  In  ihort  the  beautiful  invention 
now  called  Florentine  Moaaic  waa  then  in  uh  for 
the  decoration  of  At  wall)  of  apnrtmenta.  [Eh- 
BLSMi.]     The  common  kind  of  Uotaie  wae  bIm 


n  walli  ] 


veil  a 


celling!.  The  gmtcit  refinement  waa  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  effect  of  mirron,  which  »«i  dene 
by  intening  into  the  wall  piecea  of  black  glau 
manufactuied  in  imitation  of  obiidiaii.  (Plin.  A.  M 
sxxTi.  36.  I.  67.)  [Doutia  p.  4SI;  Pictuha, 
B  XV.]  [J.Y.J 

PARILIXIA.     [PALiLiik.1 

PARMA.  Jim.  PARMULA  (Hor.  Carm.  il 
7.  10),  a  round  ihield,  three  bet  in  diameter, 
carried  by  the  telita  in  the  Roman  army.  Though 
■mall,  compand  with  the  CLiraira,  it  wa*  lo 
aCrongly  made  ai  to  be  a  very  elfectual  protection. 
(Polyh.  tL  20.)  Thia  waa  probably  owing  to  the 
nae  of  iron  in  iti  fjnne-work.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
t  «si  raited  abora  the  head  and  tlrrick 


with  a 


a  loud  ri 


(Claud,  de  VL  Cbu.  Homir.  62B.)  "The  paima  wai 
alao  worn  by  the  Eqciras  (Salloit,  F^.  f/itl. 
IV.)  ;  and  for  the  nke  of  alale  and  fiuhion  it  waa 
aometiDua  adorned  with  preciout  atonta.  (Ptvpert. 
ir.  3.  31.) 

W*  fiod  the  tern  ;»rTna  often  applied  to  the 
target  [CiraA],  which  wai  alao  a  iraall  round 
^icld,  and  thtnfor*  very  ib&ilar  to  the  pnima. 
(PropcM.  iv.  2.  40  I  Hek,  L  6.  g  I  ;  Vtrg.  Aim. 
>■  817.)    Viijiil,  in  like  niannei,  ([iilie*  the  torn 


PAROPSIS. 
the  clipena  of  the  Palladhim,  became,  tlie  alatiM 
being  Hnall,  the  ihield  wai  nnall  ii 


emboawd  (a^aptXanr)  [Mallius]  and  gilt,  re- 
preaenttng  on  tta  border,  aa  ia  nppoeed,  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  Ibc  Oauli  under  Brennut  and  iu  re- 
corery  by  Camilloi.  It  belonged  farmerly  to  the 
Woodvardion  Mnienm,  and  ii  luppoaed  by  snti- 
quariei  lo  haie  been  mode  in  the  time  of  Clandiiu 
or  Nero.  The  bou  (iinfc)  it  a  grouaque  &ce, 
nuTODndedwitb  rftm'l  honu,  laliage,and  a  twilled 
bmrd.  (Dodwdl,  dt  Panaa  Woodvardiami,  Oion. 
1713.)  Compare  Bemd,  Dot  Wi^ijimiBtim  drr 
CHeciHi  JHKlJiSmer,  Bonn,  1841.  [J- Y.] 

PA'ROCHI,    were   certain   people   who   were 

.iiid  by  the  alale  lo  in  pply  the  Roman  magiatntra, 

■mbaimdDra,  and  other  official  pnanna,  vben  they 

travelling,  with  thoae  neceanriei  which  they 

I  not  convenienlly  carry  with  them.     They 

^  on  all  the  principal  ilatiant  on  the  Ronuui 

roadi  in  Italy  and  the  provincei,   where  ptnnna 

accnitomed  to  pan  the  night.     But  aa  many 

.trutci  Aequently  made  ntortiDnAle  demandi 

the  parochi,  the  In  Jntia  de  Reprtondia  of 

Juliui  CaEHT,  B.  c.  59,  defined  the  thin^  which 

the  parochi  were  bound  ro  lupply,  of  which   bay, 

pear  lo  have  been  the  moat  important  (Hor.  Sal.  i. 
S.  4S;C\e.  ad  All.  T.  16,  ziii.  3 ;  Heiudoi^  ai 
ffor.le.) 

PAR0PSI3  (irapo^If).  Two  difl^Rnt  bwb- 
inj(*  art  given  to  thii  woiii  by  the  Oreek  gnanina- 
riani ;  tome  inlerpivt  it  aa  meaning  any  food  cmlen 
with  the  Jl^or  tOFWiNiuiil,  ai  (he  ^i(a,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  left  coke,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  nace  (Pollux,  vi.  S6,  x.  B7  ;  Hemiteth. 
ad  loe.)  ;  and  other*  h  aaucer,  plate,  or  imall  diak. 
(Heiych.  and  Suida^^.e.)  It  ia  plain,  however, 
from  the  numeroni  jauagei  oollecled  by  Athenaeui 
(ii.  pp.  367,  368),  that  the  word  wai  nied  in  both 
■ignificationi,  and  vm  the  name  of  the  diab  tir 
plate  aa  well  aa  of  ita  contenla.  (Compare  Xen  Cfr. 
1.  3.  g  «  ;  P>ul.  <Ja  AdaL  tt  Awie.  9  ;  St.  Matlh. 
iiiiL  36.)  The  Roman  writen  tan  alwara  to 
naait  in  tbeieoMofadiihor  plBle(Jnv.iiL  U3  ; 
Mart.  li.  37.  5)  ^  and  according  to  Chariiiua  it  waa 
to  cAlled,  '*  quia  in  eo  reponuntnl  obaoDia,  et  ex  eo 
in  racDaa  comeduntur."  The  word  u  alao  writtea 
Paraptia.  (Herrch.te.  ;  Suet- 6at6.  12;  Patno, 
34;  Dig.  U.^  3. 1.19.  §9.) 


PASTOPHORUS. 
PARRICI  DA,    PARRICI'DIUM.       [Lex 

CUKNBLIA,  p.  687.] 

PARTHE'NIAE  (raf^e^riai  or  ropOcycMu), 
are,  aceordiog  to  the  Utcsral  meaning  of  the  word, 
children  bom  by  unmarried  women  {wc^twoi^  Horn. 
Jl.  zvi.  180).  Some  writers  also  designated  by 
this  name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who 
were  bom  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into 
the  houseof  her  husband.  (Hesj'ch.  j.  v.  j  MUller, 
Dor.  IT.  4.  §  2.)  The  partheniae,  howerer,  as  a 
distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after  the 
first  Messenian  war  and  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  dilTer  from  one  another.  Hesychius 
says  that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citi- 
yjeoB  and  female  slares  ;  Antiochns  (op.  Sirab,  ri. 
p.  278,  &c)  states,  that  they  were  the  eons  of  those 
Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Messeuians.  These  ^MUtans  were  made  Helots, 
and  their  children  were  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
clared drifUH,  When  they  grew  up,  and  Were 
unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at  home, 
they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of  Taren- 
tum. Ephoms  (ap.Strab.'n.  p.  279)  again  related 
the  story  in  a  different  manner.  When  the  Messe- 
nian war  had  lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  the  Spartan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  their  husbands,  complained  of  their  long 
abscmce,  and  stated  that  the  republic  would  suffer 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dtisens 
if  the  war  should  continue  much  longer.  Their 
husbands,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave 
the  field  until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent 
home  all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to 
cohabit  with  the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children 
thus  produced  were  called  partheniaei  On  the 
xetnm  of  the  Spartans  from  Messenia,  these  par- 
theniae were  not  treated  as  citixens,  and  accord- 
ingly united  with  the  Helots  to  wage  war  against 
the  Spartans.  But  when  this  plan  was  found  im- 
practicable, they  emigrated  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum.  (Compare  Theopomp.  <9».  Aihm,  y'u 
p.  271  ;  Epbunactax.)  These  stories  seem  to  be 
nothmg  bat  distortions  of  some  historical  feet 
The  Spartans  at  a  time  of  great  distreas  had  per* 
haps  allowed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
slaves  or  Laconians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  franchise,  but  afterwards  endeayoured 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which 
led  to  insurrection  and  emigration.  (See  Thirlwall, 
ffui.  of  Greece  vol.  i.  p.  352,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PA'SCUA  PU'BLICA.    [Scriptura.] 

PASSUS  (from  pando),  a  measure  of  length, 
which  consisted  of  five  Roman  feet.  (Colum.  t.  1 ; 
Vitniv.  z.  1 4.)  [MsNSURA.]  The  pcu$ut  was  not 
the  single  step  {gradu9\  but  the  double  step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  the  distance  from  heel  to 
heel,  when  the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary 
extension,  but  the  distance  firom  the  point  which 
the  heel  leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down. 
The  miiU  pasmmoj  or  thousand  paces,  was  the 
common  name  of  the  Roman  mil&  [Millxarc] 
In  connecting  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  the 
word  pasnu  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  eateasum 
of  iht  arm$^  that  is,  the  Greek  hpyvid^  which, 
however,  differed  from  the  trae  poitut  by  half^a- 
feot  i  and,  conversely,  the  gradm  was  oslled  by 
Greek  writers  fi^fiA,  or  rh  fififia  rh  ovAoSr,  and 
the  pauuM  rh  finfM  rh  5(vAovr.  [P>S>] 

PAST(yPHORUS  (wwrTo^<l^s).   Theshftwl, 


PATERA; 
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richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xpv<''^'<>i9VM)»  and 
displaying  various  symbolical  or  mytholqgioal 
figures,  was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  their  ^endour,  to  explain  their  signifi- 
cation, and  also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  Tha 
maidens,  who  carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens,  were  called  h^i(^6poi. 
In  Egypt,  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro- 
bably fulfilled  a  similar  office,  were  denominated 
v-ooTo^^poi,  and  were  incorporated.  (Died.  L  29  i 
Poiphyr.  de  Aiatm,  iv.  8  ;  Apul.  Met  xl  ppw 
124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended themselves  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  80  that  ^the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of 
Industria,^  a  city  of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin.  (Maffei,  Mui,  Verom, 
p.  230.)  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophori, 
and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who  was 
called  deewrio  qutnguennaUSf  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.  (ApuL  Met  xi.  ad  fin.) 
Besides  carrying  the  iraards^  or  sacred  ornamental 
shawl,  they  performed  other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  dass  of  priests  to  raise  the  shawl  with  the 
performance  of  an  appropriate  chaunt,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  god  seated  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Gem.  Alex.  Paedag.  iiL  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like 
modem  sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.  (Hora- 
pollo,  Hiei^,  i.  41.)  In  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  Isis  and  her  priesthood  in 
healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  obtained  a  high 
rank  as  physicians.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4. 
p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  ircurr^t,  the  pastophori  were  so 
denominated  from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a 
shrine  or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  tho 
god.  Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vari- 
ous offices  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite,  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  havo  a  resi- 
dence appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  residence  was  odled  vcurro- 
^ptov.  The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Josephus  {BefL  Jmd.  iv.  1 2),  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (1  Chrcm,  ix.  26,  33,  xxiii  28  ;  Jer. 
xxzv.  4  ;  1  Maee.  iv.  38, 57.)  [J.  Y.} 

PATER  FAMI'LIAR  [Faxilia  ;  Matri- 
xoNiUM ;  Patria  Potbstab.] 

PATER  PATRArrUS.     [Fktiales.] 

PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (^idXi}),  a  round 
dish  ;  a  plate  ;  a  saucer.  Macrobins  (StU.  v.  21), 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  patera  and 
the  Carchrsivm,  says  that  the  former  received  its 
name  firom  its  flat  expanded  form  (  plamum  ae  jna- 
tens).  The  paterae  of  the  most  common  kind  are 
thus  described  by  Festus  (s.  v.  PateUae),  **'  Vasa 
picata  parva,  sacrificiis  fiKiendis  apta.**  {Nigra 
pateUoj  Mart  v.  120  ;  Rmbiemtda  ktta^  xiv.  1 14.) 
They  were  small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthen- 
ware, on  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  mann»  described  under  the  article  of  FiC- 
TU.X,  and  which  were  sometimes  entirely  black. 
Numerous  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  tha 
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8T3  PATEUa. 

Brilith  MuMom,  and  in  othsr  nllfctiana  of  ancicnl 
fietas  met.  Tbe  mm  Taliubla  paleime  wen 
metallic,  being  ehieflf  of  brone :  bnC  nety  bail;, 
nhti  RbOTa  pOTSTty,  pMiwied  ana  of  lilTer 
(ifyvfti).  tBgeihet  irilb  a  lilTcr  nlt-eellu.  [Sali- 
NDit]  (PHn-H.JV.iiiiiL  13.  iM.)  In  opulent 
boiue*  then  wu  ■  plate  of  gold  (jCC^'t,  Alben. 
n.pp.497,50Si  Pini.OLju.  1-^;  Vitg.Omi;. 
iL  193).  ThcM  mBtallie  platei  wan  often  adaranl 
with  fignm,  engnTed  or  amboaaed  upon  them. 
(Oe.  r<rr.  ir.  21  ;  Xen.  A-ai.  it.  7-  I  27,  nL  3. 
G  97.)  A  beanCifnl  ipeeimen  b  pnamted  in  tbe 
wDodcot  to  tbearticle  Libra  ;  and  (ht  accompany- 
ing woodont  eibiliiti  ■  bighl;  onuunaQled  diib, 
aim  of  bnnie,  deaigned  to  be  uaed  in  tba  wonbip 
of  Man,  and  fiund  at  Pornpeii.  (Donaldaon'i 
Pla^.  ToL  iL  pL  7B.)  Tbe  view  of  iha  upper  nr- 
hea  ii  accompaiued  by  ■  ude-(iew,  abowing  the 


probably  diverged  fr 

fanid.  L  S  2).  Qemi  wen  act  m  amen.  ii.ic 
yeir.  iT,  2i  ;  Virg.  Am.  L  7^8,  73B.)  We  read 
alto  of  an  amber  diili  (thetraam),  having  in  the 


:  bi>  history  tepreaenled  on  the  border,  (Tnb. 
I.  Drig.  Tfr.  IX)  The  annexed  woodcut  con- 
11  ■  liew  and  leclion  of  a  plats  of  white  marble 


PATINA. 

in  the  Britiih  HiueDni,  wbich  waa  taani  in  Oa 
mint  of  Hadrian'!  Villa,  taA  purchaatd  b^  Ur. 
Tawnlej.  It  ia  U  incbea  in  dismelei,  and  1} 
high.  It  ii  cDt  with  akill  and  delicKj,  tbe  uarbk 
not  being  mucb  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  tbe  ccntn  itacnlptored  ■  femsle  bac- 
chante in  ■  long  tonic  and  with  aacaif  [CsLiurTa] 
floating  OTer  her  bead.  Tbii  ceotrafiecB  ii  at- 
circled  by  a  wnath  of  iiy.     The  decorBtiBna  isdi- 


Platea  wen  aomaCimaa  made  to  m  to  b*  oaed 
with  either  aide  downward,  and  wen  llien  diatin- 
guiahed  bj  the  epithet  ^ii^9rrot.  (Uoan.  IL  icdii. 
370,  616.)  In  thete  the  underiurliwc  wxa  ma. 
menled  ai  well  aa  the  upper.  The  MaaaDiHu  nd 
other  lanjc  Oreeki  commonly  placed  the  ander 
nirfu«  uppennut.  Platea  wen  fbrtlier  diattn- 
guiihed  fnm  oua  another  by  being  eitber  with  er 
without  a  baae  (xvtlfiV).  a  be**  in  the  middle 
(Jfi^laAirr^,  fiKrifi^aAio,  ^ii),  feet  (daAatvr^l; 
jnd  faaudlo.    (Alhan,  zL  pp.  £01,  £02.)     In  tin 

E receding  woadculs  tbe  braiua  patera  has  <■* 
andla :  both  the  pateiae  an  mad*  to  ataod  imaa 
alDwbaaa. 

Small  plstai  wen  aometimea  uaed  in  *— *i-g 
(Plin.  H.  N.  (xi.  S.  a.  '21 ),  an  operaoos  am  am- 
manly  performed  iu  poti  [OlLa]  and  baaina  o 
bowU.  [Patina.)  Tbej  wrn  n*ed  at  DKak  U 
eat  upon  m  we  uk  them  (Vim,  iitmeu.  ap.  Ntm. 
Marc  IT.  6  )  Hor.  SpiH.  i.  5.  2),  altbn^  it  ap- 
pear) that  Tery  nligioui  penoD*  abatained  tnaa 
thii  practice  rai  account  of  tbe  cnaComaiy  enniDy- 
nicnl  of  them  in  nerificing  to  the  gcdt.  (Cw.  iu 
Fin.  iL  7.)  A  larger  plue,  in  fact,  ■  mimd  diah, 
wat  used  to  bring  to  table  inch  an  article  c£  tend 
ni  a  flat  fiih.  (Man.  liiL  81.)  MnMard  (PUn. 
H.  A'.  lix.  B.  a.  £4)  and  mntmeitta  (Xeu,.baiM, 
p.  68,  ed.  Karsteii)  were  bniughl  m  aaocsa.     Tb* 

[  Xen.  Con.  iL  23),  aa  we  see  in  the  wMidcat 
under  SvuPoaiuM,  which  npraaenti  a  sym^tain^ 
nod  in  wbich  the  second  and  third  £guna  front 
the  right  hand  bare  each  a  laticei; 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  DO  danbt  gt 
to  the  emplaymcnt  of  tfaem 
these  occauoni  they  held  either  solid  ibod  (jumptr 
iifdai,  Varm,  Man.  ap.  Nam.  Mvt.  L  e. ;  eia, 
Ond,Fait.  Ti.  31D),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be 
poured  oat  at  a  libation.  (Virg.  .dat.  iii.  67,  it. 
60,  t.  96,  Ti.  249,  viL  1S3,  lii  174  ;  Orid. 
MtL  ix.  leO,  Fait.  iL  634,  ir.  934  ;  VaL  Place. 
T.  192  i  Jo*.  iiL  26  ;  Ucliodar..dedi(i>.  ii  &  96  ; 
i.  p^  482.)  We  find  them  ctntinitBl^ 
"*  '-  canjunetion  with  the  other  instm- 
iGce  upon  coin*,  gems,  altars,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  Irieics  of  temple*.  In  the  aaeient 
Doric  temple  at  Rome,  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Adrian,  the  tutefnl  paleia  and  the  sanima  of  the 
bitU  sn  alternately  tcnlplured  en  tbe  metope*. 
(lAbacco,  AnL  di  Roma,  16, 17.) 

Plates  of  the  moat  predoui  material*  and  of  the 
finest  woHcnumship  were  ■ometimea  giTca  a*  prise* 
■t  the  public  game*.  (Horn.  IL  iiiiL  270 ; 
Vind.  iMk.  L  20  ;  ScboL  is  Pimd.  ATaa.  i^  ISL 

123.)  [J.  y.i 

PATI'BULUM.    [Fi/iCA.] 

PATINA  {Xtxim),  dim.  Xuinw  oL  Xaa^ur, 
AtKwfinni,  Atben.  n.  p.  268,  Asmrli,  ainsrf  dim. 
AmvUiov.  Bekker,  Jwu.  794),  a  basin  or  bowl  of 
eanhanwan^  araly  af  broiue  (Pallad.  ilt  A*  Jhut. 


1  iBcnAoei.      Da 


PATRIA  POlTiSTAS. 

i.  40 ;  PKn.  H,N,  xamr.  11.   b.  25)  or  Bflver. 
(Treb.  Poll  aavd.  p.  208,  e.) 

A  patina,  ooTered  with  a  lid  (npenw/iem),  was 
•onetimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar 
(GoL  cfo  R*  RusL  xiL  43),  a  proof  that  this  Tessel 
was  of  a  form  intermediate  between  the  Patbba 
and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  *aa  the  former,  nor  so 
deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  compared  to  the 
crater.  (Schol.  «•  Aristapk,  Aekam.  1109.) 
[Cratxr.]  This  aeeount  of  its  shape  aoooids  with 
a  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  Tii.,  to 
hold  water  and  a  sponge  for  washing  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  598),  and  claj  for  making  bricks  {Ave*, 
1  US,  1 146),  in  vomiting  0V«6. 904),  and  in  smelt- 
ing the  ore  of  quicksilver.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiiL  8. 
8.  41.)  Bnt  its  most  fireqnent  use  was  in  cookeiy 
and  pharmacy.  (Plin.  H.  M  xziiL  2.  a,  83.)  AU 
thoQffh  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also  used,  the 
articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared,  some- 
times over  a  fire  (Plant  Ptemd.  iiL  2.  51  ;  Plin. 
//.  M  zviii.  11.  &  26,  zxii.  25.  s.  80),  and  some- 
times without  fire,  in  a  patina,  and  more  especially 
when  they  were  accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid. 
(HoT.Sai,  L  3.  80.)  Hence  the  word  occurs  in 
almost  every  page  of  Apicios  IM  OptonUt  [Op80- 
KiFv]  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonym,  ^i^^ki?. 
(Photius,  Lex.  s. «.)  In  the  same  bowl  the  food 
was  commonly  brought  to  table  (Xen.  C^fnp.  i.  3. 
§  4  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  f. ;  PUmt  Mii.  ui.  1.  ]  64  ; 
Ter.  Bum.  iv.  7. 46  ;  Hor.  Sat  il  8. 43),  an  example 
of  which  is  Aeiediyior  r&i^  Xay^ttr  jcp<£v,  t.  e.  **  a 
basin  of  stewed  hare.^  (Aristoph.  Acham.  1109.) 
Bnt  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanx,  Pa- 
tbra]  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adi^ited 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  {hederaiay  Treb.  Poll.  L  e.),  or  by 
the  insertion  of  mirrors  (tpeciUata^  Fl.  Vopisc.  Pro- 
509,  p.  234,  ed.  Scdronsii).  These  bowls  weighed 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  earthenware  bowl  of  immense  sise,  had  a 
furmce  constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it  (Plin. 
If.  AT.  XXXV.  12.  s.  46  ;  Juv.  iv.  180—134.) 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin 
(XtKeafOfuwrtUi)  is  mentioned  by  Tsetses  on  Lyco- 
phron,  V.  813.  [J.  Y.] 

PATRES.     [Patricii  ;  Ssnatus.] 

PA'TRIA  POTESTAa  Potestas  signifies  ge- 
nerally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  **  Potestas,^  says  Paulus  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  215),  '^has  several  significations: 
when  applied  to  Magistiatus,  it  is  Imperium  ;  in 
the  case  of  Children,  it  is  the  Patria  Potestas  ;  in 
the  case  of  Slaves,  it  is  Dominium.**  According 
to  Paulus  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Magis- 
tratns,  is  equivalent  to  Imperium.  Thus  we  find 
Potestas  associcted  with  the  adjectives  Praetoria, 
Consularis.  But  Potestas  is  applied  to  Magis- 
tratns  who  had  not  the  Imperium,  as  for  instance 
to  Quaestors  and  Tribuni  Plebis  (Cic.  pro  duenL 
c.  27)  ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperium  are  often  op- 
posed in  Cicero.  Both  the  expressions  Tribuni- 
cium  Jus  and  Tribunicia  Potestas  are  used  (Tacit 
Aim,  i  2,  3).  Thus  it  seems  that  this  word 
Potestas,  like  many  other  Roman  terms,  had  both 
a  wider  signification  and  a  narrower  one.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  might  mean  all  the  power 
that  was  delegated  to  any  person  by  the  State, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  that  power.  In 
its  narrower  significations,  it  was  on  the  one 
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hand  equivalent  to  Iraperiuqi ;  and  on  th*  oihefv' 
it  expressed  the  power  of*  those  functionaries  wk» 
had  not  the  Imperium.  Sometimes  it  was  used 
to  express  a  MagistnUos,  as  a  person  (Snatoa. 
aaud.  13 ;  Juv.  SaL  x.  100)  ;  and  hence  ia  th* 
Italian  language  the  word  Podettk  ngnifieB  a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  tha  words  by  which  it 
expressed  the  power  that  one  private  person  baa 
over  another,  the  other  two  being  Hanus  and 
Mancipium.  The  Potestas  is  either  Domkiea, 
that  is,  ownership  as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave  [Sxrvus]  ;  cr  Patria  as  ax- 
hibited  in  the  relation  of  Father  and  Child.  The 
Mancipium  was  finamed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Potestas  Dominica.    [Mancipium.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifies  the  power  whieh 
a  Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children^ 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (jiHifiianUiaa^ 
fiUa^bmiliai\  and  generally  all  the  rights  which 
he  had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  found- 
ation of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  a  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect 

[MATBUfONIUlf.] 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Patria  Potestas  waa 
oyer  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  Dominica  Potestas,  or  as  involv- 
ing ownership  of  the  child  ;  and  yet  the  original 
notion  of  the  Patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Dominica  Potestas.  Originally  the  fitther  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member 
of  his  familia :  he  could  sell  him  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  mandpii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  ius  noxae 
dandi  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  his  child.  He  could  also 
give  his  child  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  a  child 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  [Hbrb6], 
and  he  could  by  his  wOl  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
fiunilias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  —  **  The 
child  is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  aoy 
power  or  dominion  ;  in  ovoj  other  respect  he  is 
apable  of  legal  rights."  (Saviffny,  S^ttem^  Ac. 
iL  52.)  The  incapacity  of  the  cluld  is  not  really 
an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for  the 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ;  but 
every  thing  that  he  acquired,  was  acquired  for  hit 
fiither. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus;  and  he  could  be  a  tutor:  for  the 
Tutela  was  considered  a  part  of  Jus  Publicum. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  6.  a  9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  GeU-  ii.  2.) 

The  child  had  Connubium  and  Onumerdum, 
like  any  Roman  citixen  who  was  sui  juris,  but 
these  legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownership.  His  marriage  with  his  fiither*li 
consent  was  legal  {ju$tum\  but  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  In  Manum  conventio,  his  wife 
came  into  the  power  of  his  fitther,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son*s  children  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  could  also  divorce  his  wife  with 
his  &ther*s  consent 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  Commerdum,  he  could  be 
a  witness  to  Mancipationes  and  Testaments  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  property  nor  servitutea.  He 
had  the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  w  &i 
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u  to  be  8  witneM  to  a  tettament ;  bot  he  could 
not  mak*  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  die- 
poM  of ;  and  be  ooold  not  hare  a  hexes. 

He  ooald,  as  already  observed,  aoquire  rights 
for  his  fiither  by  contract,  bat  none  for  himself, 
ezoept  in  tiie  esse  of  an  Adstipalatao,  an  instsnoe 
iirhich  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  [Oblioationbs.]  But  a  filins  pnbes  ooold 
incar  obl^tiones  and  coold  be  sued,  like  a  patw- 
fiunilias.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  1.  s.  141.  §  2  ;  44.  tit  7. 
s.  S9.)  The  feondatioo  of  these  rules  of  law  was 
the  maxim  that  the  condition  of  a  master  oould  be 
improved  bj  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  bat  not  made 
worse  ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  tiie  fiuher  and  the  son  no 
dviles  obligationes  oould  exist ;  neither  of  them 
oonseqiMitly  could  have  a  right  of  action  asainst 
the  other.  But  naturales  obl^tiones  might  be 
established  between  them.  Some  writen  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  differeiue  between  the 
capacities  and  incapacities  of  a  fiiiusfitmiliaa  and  a 
fiiiafiunilias  as  to  obligationes ;  but  the  reasons 
all^d  by  Savigny  seem  eonclasively  to  show  that 
there  was  no  difference  at  all.  {Sj/tiemf  Sic  ii. 
Beykge,  v.) 

In  the  case  of  delict  by  a  filiusfiunOias  noxales 
actiones  were  allowed  against  the  fisther.  (Gains, 
iv.  75.)  But  Justinian  aJ^lished  the  noxae  deditio 
in  the  case  of  a  filius  or  filiafiiunilias,  **  cum  apud 
veteres  legum  commoitBtores  invenimus  saepius 
dictom,  ipsos  filiosfiuniiias  pro  suis  delictis  posse 
eonveniri.**  (Inst.  4.  tit  8.  s.  7  ;  Dig.  43.  tit 
29.  s.  i.  3.  §  4)     [NozALM  Actio  ;  Filius 

FAVILIA&] 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquite  for  him- 
self and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modem  writers  as  a  o(Hisequence  of  a  l^jal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  (Bocking,  In$L  i.  228,  n.  20.) 
Indeed  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  the  fundamental  maxim,  already  referred 
to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer  but  not  poorer 
by  his  skives  and  children  is  a  simple  positive 
ride.  Though  the  child  could  not  acquire  for  him- 
self^ yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for  his  fitthcr, 
might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of  his  ii&ther^ 
death,  a  circumstance  which  materially  distin- 
guished the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from  those  of  a 
slave ;  and  aooordingly  the  s<m  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  considered  as  a  kind  of 
jdnt  owner  with  his  fiith«r. 

The  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filius&nialias 
for  acquiring  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered 
to  acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own 
whatever  he  got  in  military  senriceii  This  was  the 
Castrense  Peculinm,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  cMisidered  as  a  person  sui  juris.  (Juv.  Sat 
zvi.  61  ;  Oaius,  iL  106.)  But  if  the  fUius&milias 
died  without  having  made  any  disposition  of  this 
pcenlium,  it  came  to  the  fiither,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered  it ;  but  in  this 
case  the  property  came  as  Peculium,  not  as  Here- 
ditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfiunilias  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  propertjr  were  extmded  under  Con- 
stantino to  his  acquisitions  made  during  the  dis- 
ehaige  of  civil  offices,  and  aa  this  new  pririlq^ 
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fimmtd  after  the  analogy  of  the  Gaitieiiae  Pe- 
culinm, it  was  designated  by  the  name  Quaai  Cas- 
trense Peculium.  Further  privileges  of  the  same 
kind  were  also  given  by  Constantino  and  extended 
under  subsequent  emperors  {bona  qitas  ptMiri  m» 
ad^manniur). 

The  Patria  PotestaA  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  marriage.  If  a  Roman  bad  by 
mistake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no 
connubinm,  thinking  that  connubium  existed,  he 
was  allowed  to  prove  his  case  (eaauiw  erroria  pro- 
haHo\  upon  doiiig  which  the  child  that  had  been 
bom  and  the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens, 
and  from  that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of 
the  fiither.  This  causae  probatio  was  allowed  by 
a  Senatns-consultnm  (Qaios,  i  67),  which,  as  it 
appears  from  the  context,  and  a  comparison  with 
Ulpian^  Fragments  (vii.  4),  was  an  amendment 
of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  Other  instancee  of  the 
causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by  Gains. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  Patria  Poteatas  that 
the  child  should  be  begottoi  in  matrimoniam  le- 
gitimum.  (Gaius,i.  66—107  ;  last  I.  tit  9— 11.) 
By  the  old  law,  the  subsequent  maniage  of  the 
parents  did  not  legitimate  a  child  bora  befi^re  the 
marriage.  But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the 
fiishion  for  the  Emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
phwe  such  child  on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate 
children.  The  legitimation  per  subsiequens  matri- 
monium  only  became  an  established  rule  of  law 
under  Constentine,  and  was  introduced  for  the  ad> 
vantage  of  children  who  were  bora  in  concubinage. 
[CoNCOBiNA.]  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  IL, 
the  rule  was  established  by  which  a  child  was 
legitinwted  per  oblationem  curiae.  To  these  two 
modes  of  legitimation,  Justinian  added  that  per 
rescriptum  princtpis.  The  child  thus  legitimated 
came  into  the  fiunilia  and  the  potestas  of  his  father, 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  mairiage. 

The  Patria  Potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  Adoption.  [Aooptio, 
p.  1&,  b.] 

The  Patria  Potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event,  the  grsndchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfiither,  came  into  the  power  of  their  fiuher 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio  either  of 
the  parent  or  ehild  dissolved  the  Patria  Potestas ; 
though  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a 
capitis  diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  relation  might  be  revived  by  Post* 
liminium.  A  fitther  who  was  adrogated,  and  oonse- 
quoitly  sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came 
together  with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been 
in  his  power,  into  the  power  of  his  adoptive  fiuh^*. 
The  emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  fiUher  was  a 
common  mode  of  dissolving  the  Patria  Potestas, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Minima  Capitis  dimi- 
nutio. If  a  son  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  or  a 
daughter  was  chosen  a  Vestal,  the  Patria  Potestas 
ceased  ;  and  in  the  later  period,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  son^s  attaining  certain  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical honours.  The  Potestas  of  the  &ther 
might  cease  without  the  son  beoommg  sui  juris,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  scm  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  Patria  Potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  fiither,  as  such,  which  arises  firam  the 
paternal  lelatioD ;  bat  the  terra  also  importe  the 
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riglits  of  the  ehfld  aa  a  filiiuiaiiiilias  or  filmfiunilias. 
Of  these  righti,  the  most  important  was  the  ca- 
paci^  of  bebg  the  smis  heres  of  the  &ther.  G«De- 
lally,  the  parent  could  eniancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleaMxe,  and  thus  depriTe  him  of  the  rights  of 
agnation  ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered 
by  Jastinian  (Nov.  89.  c  11),  who  made  the  con- 
sent of  the  child  necessary.  (Savigny,  SysioH,  &c^ 
iL  49,  &e. ;  Puchta,  IiuL  in.  142  ;  Backing,  Imi. 
L  224.)  [a  L.] 

PATRI'CIL  This  word  is  a  derivative  from 
pater,  which  in  the  early  times  invariably  denoted 
a  patrician,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
frequently  oocun  in  the  Roman  writers  as  equiva- 
lent to  senator.  Patricii  thoefore  signifies  those 
who  bebnged  to  the  patres  ^  rex  paties  eos  (mho- 
tores)  Toluit  norainari,  patridosque  eorara  liberos.** 
(CicdelU  JPubL  ii  12  ;  Liv.  i  8  ;  Dionys.  ii.  8.) 
It  is  a  mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that 
the  patricii  were  only  the  ofbprii^  of  tne  patres 
in  the  sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected 
with  them  by  blood.  Patres  and  patricii  were 
originally  convertible  tenns.  (Plut  RommL  13; 
Lydus,  de  Mma,  i  20,  de  Mag,  i  16  ;  Niebahr, 
HuL  af  Rome^  I  pw  336.)  The  words  patres  and 
patricii  have  radically  and  essentially  the  same 
meaning,  and  some  of  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  name  patres  was  given  to  that  particular  dass 
of  the  Roman  population  from  the  hct  that  th^ 
were  fiithers  of  £unilies  (Pint  Ditmgs,  L  e.)  ; 
others,  that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age 
(Sallust,  CfatiL  6)  ;  or  because  they  distributed 
land  among  the  poorer  dtiaens,  as  fathers  did 
among  their  children.  (Fest  s.«.  Patrss  Senatores; 
Lyd.  de  Msms,  iv.  50.)  But  most  writers  justly 
refer  the  name  to  the  patrocinium  which  the  pa^ 
tricians  exercised  over  the  whole  state,  and  over 
all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
(Plut  and  Sallust,  L  & ;  Zonaras^  vii  8  ;  Snidas, 
s,  V,  UarpiKUH.) 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  vrere,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  histoiy  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  fbundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
second  order  ;  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantino,  during  which  time  the 
patricians  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  as 
such  formed  a  distinct  dass  of  Roman  dtiaens  ap- 
posed to  the  plebeians,  and  afterwards  to  the  new 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period 
extends  from  Constantino  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
during  which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an 
aristociacy  of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors  and 
afterwards  by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period :  fiwn  ihe^nmdation  of  tke  dty,  to 
tks  eskxbUskmmt  o^  the  pfebeian  order,  Niebuhr*S 
researches  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have 
established  it  as  a  fiKt  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  patricians  comprised  the  whole 
body  of  Romans  who  enjoyed  the  full  franchise,, 
that  they  were  the  populus  Ronumms^  and  that 
there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides  them. 
(  Niebnbr,  HisL  o/Rome^  il  pp.  224, 225.  note  507 ; 
Cic.  pro  Caedu.  35.)     The  patricians  must  be  re- 

Stded  as  conquenrs  who  reduced  the  eariier  in- 
bitants  of  the  places  they  occupied  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  which  in  our  authorities  is  designated  by 
the  tenns  eUeat  and  plebs.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  population,  namdy  dients  and  slaves,  did 
not  bdong  to  the  papulns  Romanoa,  or  sovereign 
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people,  and  were  not  buighen  or  patricians.  Tha 
8enat<»B  were  a  select  body  of  the  populus  or  pa- 
tricians, which  acted  as  their  representative.  The 
burghers  or  patricians  consisted  originally  of  three 
distinct  tribes,  which  gradually  became  united 
into  ihe  sovereign  popvJus.  These  tribes  had 
founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the  hills  which 
were  subsequently  included  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luoerenses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  ten 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  decnries,  which 
were  established  for  representative  and  military 
purposes.  [Sbnatu&]  The  first  tribe,  or  tha 
Ramnes,  were  a  Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus.  As 
long  as  it  stood  alone,  it  contained  only  one  hun- 
dred gentes,  and  had  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
members.  When  the  Titles,  or  Sabine  settlen 
on  the  Qnirinal  and  Viminal  hiUs,  under  king 
Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ramnes,  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  as  well  as  that  of  senators  was 
increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes  after  their 
union  continued  probably  for  a  considerable  time 
to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Cadian  Hill, 
also  became  united  vrith  the  other  two  as  a 
third  tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is 
not  certain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Romulus  (Fest  s.  «.  Cadius  Mons  and  Lmosres; 
Varro,  de  lAng,  LaL  y.  55)  ;  others  that  it  took 
place  at  a  later  time.  (Tacit  Anmal.  iv.  65 ;  Fest 
s,  V.  Tuscam  vicnm.)  But  the  Etruscan  settlement 
was  in  all  probability  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines 
(see  OSttling,  Chsck,  der  Rem.  Staaisverf,  ^  54, 
&c),  though  it  seems  occasionally  to  have  received 
new  bands  of  Etruscan  settkrs  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
OTer  the  Sabines.  (Dionys.  iL  62.)  The  Luceres 
existed  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  tribe  with- 
out enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the  two  othen 
until  Tarquinius  Prisons,  himself  an  Etniscan, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  others.  For  this  reason  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  300 
(Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Liv.  i.  85  ;  Cic.  de  Re  PtAL 
ii.  20 ;  compare  Sxnatus),  and  to  have  added  two 
Vestal  virgins  to  the  existing  number  of  four. 
(Dionys.  /.  c  ;  Fest  s. «.  Sae  Vestae  saeerdctes; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  o/RomA,  i.  p.  302,  &c)  The  Lu- 
ceres, however,  are,  notwithstanding  this  equalisa- 
tion, sometimes  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  name  patres  mmonun  genHwm;  thouffh 
this  name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
patricians,  sl  ^.  to  those  plebeian  fomilies  who 
were  admitted  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  into  the  three 
tribes,  and  in  comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres 
are  again  called  pcires  mc^oimm  pemtium,  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  i.  p.  304,  and  OiHtling,  p.  226,  &G.) 
That  this  distinction  between  patres  majonun  and 
minorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  value  whatever  in  a  poUlical 
point  of  Tiew,  is  clear  from  Cicero  (ad  Pam.  iz. 
21).  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted  several  of  tha 
noble  gentea  d  Alba  among  tke  patridans  (« 
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jMiires  legUy  Li  v.  i.  30),  via.,  the  Tullii  (Julii  ?), 
Servilii,  Quiiictii,  Goganii,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
which  Dionysius  (iii.  29)  adds  the  gens  Metilia. 
AncUB  MarciuB  admitted  the  Tarquinii  (Dionyi. 
Sii.  48),  TarquiniuB  Priscus  the  Tullii  (Dionya, 
)T.  3),  Serriiu  Tullius  the  Octavii  (Sueton.  Avg. 
1,  &C.),  and  even  Tarquinius  Superbiu  leems  to 
have  had  similar  intentions.  (Dionys.  iv.  57  ; 
Saeton.  VUdL  1.)  We  do  not  hear  that  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissionsi 
and  mast  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.  (Oottling,  p.  222.)  During  the  time  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  strangers  and  wealthy 
plebeians  were  occasionally  made  Roman  patricians, 
0.  g,  Appius  Claudius  and  his  gens  (Li v.  x.  8  ; 
compare  iL  16  ;  Dionys.  v.  40  ;  Sueton.  Tib,  1), 
and  Doraitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Suet.  Nero^  1 .)  As 
regards  the  kingly  period  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  bad  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  king  conld  not  do  this 
withouf  the  consent  of  the  patres  in  their  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy  (iv.  4)  makes  Canuleius  say,  ^  per 
cooptationem  in  patres,  autab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
If^ctio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.  (Liv.  iv. 
4,  X.  8,  compare  especially  Becker,  Handh.  der 
Horn,  Alterih,  ii.  1.  p.  26.  &c.) 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but 
the  patricians  during  this  period,  wc  cannot  speak 
of  any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  imder  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  QiNSh  Respecting  their  relations  to 
the  kings  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Ssnatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  regard 
their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light,  f  Clibns.] 

Second  Period :  Jtqm  ifte  estabU^maU  of  the 
plebeian  order  to  the  time  of  Cbnttantine*  When 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  citieens, 
who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
latter  lost  in  so  £ar  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  dvea 
optimo  jturey  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in 
the  same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious 
offices  w«e  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued 
as  before  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  con- 
sisting of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents 
(xxv.  12),  seems  however  in  the  course  of  time  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion,  so  that  the  historian 
seems  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  including  the  ple- 
beians. Under  the  Antonines  the  term  populus 
signified  all  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricii.  ((xaius,  i.  8.)  In  their  relation  to  the 
plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the  patricians  now 
were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  person  bom  of 
a  patrician  family  was  and  remained  a  patrician, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  or  an  eques,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  make  a  patrician  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cept his  own  free  will,  for  every  patrician  might 
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by  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  or  by  a  sok^mn 
transition  from  his  ovm  order  to  the  plebs,  become 
a  plebeian,  leaving  his  gens  and  curia  and  re- 
nouncing the  sacra.  As  regards  the  census,  ha 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  cUsscs* 
but  his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  re- 
duced patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
are,  the  father  of  M.  Aemflius  Scaurus  and  the 
fjEunily  of  the  SuUas  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  of  that  name.  (SueL  Aug,  2 ;  Liv. 
iv.  16  ;  Plin.  H>  N.  xriiL  4  ;  Zonar.  vii  15  ; 
Ascon.  Ped.  m  Seaur.  p^  25,  ed.  Orelli.)  A  plebeian, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we 
stated  above,  be  made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  cnriata. 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  families  be- 
cune  so  rapidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifiy  sack 
fiunilies.  (Dionys.  L  85.)  Julius  Caesar  by  the 
lex  Cassia  raised  sevoal  plebeian  families  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  continue  to  hold  the  ancient  priestly  ofBoea 
which  still  belonged  to  their  order.  (SucL  Goes, 
41  ;  Tacit  AtmaL  xi.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47, 
xlv.  2.)  Augustas  soon  after  found  it  necessary 
to  do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.  (Tacit ^  a;  Dion 
C^s.  xlix.  43,  HL  42.)  Other  emperors  followed 
these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  number  of  sena- 
tors and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of  illustrious 
parents  to  the  rank  of  patricians  (Tacit.  Le.;  Suet. 
Oik  1)  ;  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors  did 
the  same.  (Tacit.  Agnc»  9  ;  (TapitoL  M-  Automm, 
1  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  6.)  The  expression  for  this 
act  of  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
in  jHxtrudoe  or  infamiUam  patriotam  aeUigere, 

Although  the  patricians  throughout  this  whole 
period  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  net  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  unintermpted  strv^le  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  [Plbjs&]  Only  a  few  insigni- 
ficant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of  oertam 
ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  remained 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians ;  of  which 
they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days  their  re- 
ligious power  and  significance  were  the  basis  of 
their  political  superiority.  (See  Ambrosch,  ^ttdien 
und  Andeutungen^  <6&  pi  58,  &c)  At  the  time 
when  the  straggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  and 
the  term  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curale  offices.  (C!om- 
pore  NoBiLxs.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles  threw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  stUI  more  into  the 
shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united  as 
far  as  was  possible  to  monopolise  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxiL  34,  xxxix.4l); 
but  although  the  old  patricians  were  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nobiles, 
yet  they  could  never  suppress  the  feeling  of  their 
own  superiority  ;  and  the  veneration  which  histori- 
cal antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  always  distii^guished 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  How  much 
wealth  gradually  gained  the  upper  band,  is  seen 
from  the  nMaiare  adopted  about  the  time  of  the 
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first  Pnnic  war,  by  which  the  ezpeiues  for  the 
public  games  wete  no  longer  giren  from  the  aero- 
rium,  but  vftte  defrayed  by  the  aediles ;  and  as 
their  office  was  the  fint  step  to  the  great  offices  of 
the  repubfic,  that  measure  was  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  citizens  from  those  offices.  Under  the 
empen^s  the  position  of  the  patricians  as  a  body 
was  not  improved  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancies 
in  their  order  by  the  emperors  began  more  and 
more  to  assume  the  character  of  an  especial  honour, 
conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  good  services  or 
merely  as  a  personal  &vour,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  this  period  to  the  third  had  been  gra- 
dually preparing. 

R^pecting  the  great  political  and  religions  privi. 
leges  which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterwards  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebdans,  see  Plbbs  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  ofiices. 
Ccmpare  also  Gkns  ;  Cvria.  ;  Sxnatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore  like 
others  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  dignities.  The 
only  thing  by  whicn  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  festened  with  four 
■trings  (eorr^iae  or  lora  patrida)  and  adorned  with 
a  lunula  on  the  top.  (Senec  De  TranquiL  Anim, 
11  ;  Plut  Qfiaegt.  Rom.  75  ;  Stat  SUv,  v.  2. 27  ; 
Martial,  i  50,  iL  29.)  Festus  (s.  e.  MttUeos) 
states  that  mullens  was  the  name  of  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  he  adduces  only  shows  that  the  mnllei  (shoes 
of  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  by  the  curule  magis- 
trates. (Compare  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  43.) 

Tiird  Penod  :  fnm  the  Hme  of  Constantino  to 
Uu  middle  offes.  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which 
conferred  on  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
rery  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children  ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ra- 
man &milies  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  ; 
and  when  during  this  period  we  read  of  patrician 
fiimflies,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such 
afiimily  wasapatricms.  (Zosim.  ii.40  ;  Cassiodor. 
Variar,  tl  2.)  The  name  patricius  during  this 
period  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  fiither 
of  the  emperor  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxix.  2  ;  Cod. 
12.  tit  3.  §5),  and  those  who  were  thus  distinguished 
occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illustres  ;  the 
consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(Tsidor.  ix.  4.  1. 3  ;  Cod.  3.  tit  24.  s.  8  ;  12.  tit 
3.  s.  3.)  The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tmguished  were  mwnUioentia,  celsitudo,  eminentia, 
and  magnitude.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court  and  in  the  pro- 
rineea)^  «pd  were  then  called  pafyHen  pratmutuhty 
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or  they  had  only  the  title  and  were  called  patrini 
codidllaree  or  honorarii.  (Cassiod.  viiL  9 ;  Savarou 
ad  Sidon,  Apoll,  i.  3.)  All  of  them,  however,  were 
distijiguished  in  their  appeamnce  and  dress  from 
ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before  tho 
public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  emperors 
were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing  this  great 
distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  arbitrary 
despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchsL  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  should 
be  made  patricius  who  had  not  been  consul,  prae- 
fect,  or  magister  militum.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3.) 
Justinian,  however,  did  away  with  some  of  these 
restrictions.  The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius 
was  testified  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  v.  1 6  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  TpafifiartHtop ; 
compare  Cassiodor.  vi.  2,  viii.  21,  &c.) 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes  of  Rome 
had  established  their  authority,  they  also  assumed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius  on 
eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
title  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all 
times  much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii, 
a  title  of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves 
were  proud. 

(Rein,  in  ErscA  und   GnAer^s  Encydop'ddie^ 

8.  V.  Pairicier,  and  for  the  early  period  of  Roman 

History,  G5ttling*s  Oesch.   der  Rom.   Staatsverf. 

p.  51,  &C.,  Becker's  Handbuch,  I.  c,  and  p.  133, 

&c)  [L.  S.] 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  7>a- 
trimes  et  Matrimes,  were  those  children  whose 
parents  were  both  alive  (Festus,  s.  v.  Flaminia ; 
Matrimes;  called  by  Dionysius,  ii.  22,  hfx^iOaXus); 
in  the  same  way  a^  paler  patrimue  signifies  a 
father,  whose  own  fiither  is  still  alive.  (Festus,  s.  o. 
Pater  Pair.)  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Georg.  31),  how* 
ever,  confines  the  term  patrimi  et  matrimi  to  chil- 
dren bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  religious  ceremony  called  confarreatio :  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  tnis  is  the  correct  use  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to  such  children 
so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive.  We  know 
that  the  fiamines  majores  were  obliged  to  have 
been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by  con- 
fiarreatio  (Tac  ^nn.iv.  16  ;  Gains,  i.  112)  ;  and 
as  the  children  called  patrimi  et  matrimi  are  almost 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  (Cic.  de  liar.  reap.  1 1  ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  8  J  Gell.  i.  12  ;  Tacit  Hist.  iv.  53 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn.  6  ;  Vopisc  Aurel.  19  ;  Orelli,  Inacr.  n. 
2270),  the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more 
probable,  since  the  same  reason,  which  confined 
the  ofiUce  of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  bom  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages, 
who  would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for 
the  service  of  the  gods  than  the  offiipring  of  other 
marriages.  (Rein,  Das  Rom.  Privatrechi.  p.  177  ; 
G5ttling,  Gesdk.  d.  R'Sm.  Staatsv.  p.  90.) 

PATRCNOMI  (iraTpoi'<J/ioi),  were  magistrates 

at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 

power  over  the  whole  state.    Pausanias  (il  9.  f  1) 

I  says,  that  they  were  instituted  byCleomenes  III. 
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(a.  a  286 — ^921),  who  dettrojed  the  power  of  the 
ytpmiria  by  establiahiiig  patronomi  in  their  place. 
The7«poiw2a,  however,  wu  not  aboliibed  by  Cleo- 
menet,  aa  it  it  again  spoken  of  by  Pauianiaa  (iiL  11. 
§  2),  and  alio  in  inscriptions.  The  patronomi  an 
mentioned  by  Philostratns  (  Fit  Jpoliom.  iv.  S*2) 
among  the  principal  magistrates  along  with  the 
gymnasiarchs  and  ephori  ;  and  their  office  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch.  {An  mm  tii  resp.  per. 
c  24.)  Their  number  is  uncertain  ;  but  Bockh 
(Corp,  Inmrip.  iroL  L  p.  605)  has  shown  that 
they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which  the  ephori 
formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  patronomus 
was  the  iwAmtiios  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave  his 
name  to  the  year  as  the  first  ephor  had  formerly 
done.    (Compare  MttUer,  Dor.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

PATRO^NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
sUto,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  fiither 
and  son.  The  manomissor  became  with  respect 
to  the  manumitted  penon  his  Patronus,  and  the 
manumitted  person  became  the  Libertus  of  the 
manumissor.  The  woid  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  mann^ 
missor  was  a  woman,  she  became  Patrona ;  and 
the  use  of  this  word  instead  of  Matrona  appears 
to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  patronal 
rights.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  this  patronal  relation  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Clientcla  ;  but  firom  the  time 
of  the  Twdre  Tables  at  least,  which  contained 
legislative  prorisions  generally  on  the  subject  of 
patronal  rights,  we  may  consider  the  relation  of 
Patronus  and  Libertos  as  the  same  both  in  Uie 
case  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  mannmissores. 

The  Libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
Manumissor.  Cicero's  fimedman  Tiro  was  adled 
M.  Tullius  Tiro. 

The  Libertus  owed  respect  and  gratitude  to  hia 
patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  patron  might 
punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for  neglectmg 
those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  Libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due  to 
the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times,  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  under 
a  law  probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  26  ;  Dion  O&ss.  It.  13;)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  Senatns- 
eonsultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power 
of  reducing  his  freedman  to  shivery,  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure 
was  not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
patron  under  the  later  emperors.  The  Lex  Aelia 
Dentin  gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his 
freedman  for  ingratitude  {ut  istgraiMm  aoenrnxre), 
(Dig.  40.  tit  9.  s.  80.)  An  ingratus  was  also 
called  Libertus  Impins,  as  being  ddicient  in  Pietas. 

If  the  Libertus  brought  an  action  agwnst  the 
Patronus  (jnjut  vooaoU)^  he  was  himself  liable  to 
a  special  action  on  the  case  (Gains,  iv.  46)  ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  institute  a  capital 
charge  against  his  patron.  The  Libertus  was 
bound  to  support  the  patron  and  his  children  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property  and  the  tutela  of  his  children : 
if  he  refuse^  ne  was  ingratus.  (Dig.  87*  tit  14. 
•.19.) 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became 
a  Roman  citiien,  all  of  diem  were  his  Patroni. 
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The  manumtssor  eodd  secure  to  hanssif  Inrdier 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipuiatio  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  su^  agree- 
ments  were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
{dona  M  muntni)  and  services  (operac).  The  oath 
was  not  valid,  unless  the  person  was  a  libertaa 
when  he  took  it.  If  then  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chiysogonua.  {Ad  AtL 
vii.  2  ;  compare  Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  s.  7.)  These  Operae 
were  of  two  kinda,  Officiales  which  condsted  in 
respect  and  affection  ;  and  Fabriles  which  are  ex* 
plained  by  the  term  itself.  The  officialea  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  Patronus,  unless  ifaerc 
was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  &bri]es 
being  of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth 
passed  to  the  hpredes  of  the  Pfttronus,  like  any 
other  propertv.  The  Patronus,  when  he  cosnmaaded 
the  operae  of  his  libertus,  was  said  **  ei  operas  in* 
dicere  or  imponere.**  (Oaiua,  iv.  162  ;  Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  B.  29.) 

The  Patron  eould  not  command  ai^  saiiices 
which  were  disgraoefiil  {tmrpet)  or  dangerous  to 
life,  such  as  prostitution  or  flighting  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or 
calling  {art^ldwrn)^  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his 
manumission,  the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due 
to  the  patron. 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freed- 
men  (except  those  who  followed  the  ars  Indicn  or 
hired  themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  ob< 
ligation  as  to  gifts  or  operae,  who  had  begotten  two 
children  and  luid  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child 
five  years  old.  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  />s  Open*  LAtt- 
tomnt,  a  87.) 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  tesCanent,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patrona] 
rights  would  conse^^uently  belong  to  his  children : 
if  It  was  given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideioonimi»- 
sum,  the  person  who  peHbrmed  the  act  of  manu- 
mission was  the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a 
slave  obtained  his  freedom  under  the  Senatoscon- 
sttltum  Sihuiianum,  the  Praetor  codd  assign  him 
a  Patronus  ;  and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  penon 
was  the  Patron  of  whom  the  libertus  had  kat  been 
the  slave.  (Dig.  88.  tit.  16.  a.  3.) 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted, 
when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
Manumissor  per  fidcioommissum  had  all  the  patro- 
nal rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  ingra- 
titude, the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus, 
and  to  stipulate  for  munera  and  c^peiae :  his  rights 
against  the  property  of  the  libertus  were  howev» 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.  (Frag. 
Vat.  §  225  ;  Dig.  88.  tit  2.  a.  29.)  If  a  aUve 
had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order  that 
this  other  person  might  porehase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  rights,  and 
he  lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the 
money  and  allowed  the  alave  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form his  agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a 
constitution  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vema.  (Dig.  40. 
tit  1.  B.  4,  5.)  If  a  master  manumitted  his  slave 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  mon^,  he  retained  all 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  stipulate  for  operae. 
A  person  who  pnrehased  a  slave,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  purehase  agreed  to  manumit  hxni|  had 
all  patronal  rights^  except  the  right  of  pRMeentiBf 
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fnir  ingnititiide,  in  caae  the  slave  eompelled  him  to 
maannut  punuant  to  the  oonBtitatiou  of  M.  Ann- 
lias  and  L.  Yerna.  (Dig.  40.  tit  9.  s.  30.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his 
fireedman  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
lost  his  patronal  rights :  the  ccMuequence  was  the 
same  if  he  brought  a  capital  chaige  against  him. 
The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provi- 
aions,  ccmtained  several  that  related  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  Patron  or  the 
Libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them. 
(See  Tacit  ^u^.  il  92,  where  **juia  libertonun*' 
means  **jura  patrononim,^^  or  ''jura  in  libertos.**) 
The  relation  was  dissolved  when  the  Libertus 
obtained  Ingenuitas  by  the  Natalium  Restitutio, 
but  not  when  he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum 
annulorum.  [Ingsnuus.] 

The  most  important  of  the  Patronal  rights  re- 
lated to  the  property  of  Liberti  who  died  intestate 
or  having  made  a  testament 

The  subject,  so  fiur  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justi- 
nian period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads :  —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
2.  the  eztraordinacy :  the  former  comprehend  the 
rules  of  the  old  dvil  law,  and  the  Edict  on  the 
Bonomm  Possessio  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Bonorum 
Possessio  contra  tabulas  liberti  and  contra  snos 
non  natuxales,  the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabu- 
las  libertae,  and  the  right  to  a  virilu  pars  which 
was  given  by  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate,  without  sui  faercdes,  the  patronns 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
Agnation.  The  Legitima  patronorum  tutela  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
but  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to 
inheritance.  (Ulp.  I^Vty.  xi.  S.)  In  the  case  of  an 
intestate  liberta,  who  could  not  have  a  suus  heres, 
the  patron  was  heies.  The  Senatusconsultum  Orfi- 
tianum,  which  was  passed  after  Oaius  wrote  (iil 
51),  and  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect 
The  passage  of  Ulpian  {Frag,  xxix.  2),  which  was 
written  when  this  Senatusconsultum  was  in  force, 
says,  that  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  her  property,  because  a  mother  could  not 
have  sui  heredes  ;  yet  Ulpian  himself  (lib.  12,  <u/ 
Sabiman;  Dig.  38.  tit  17.  s.  1)  says,  that  whether 
the  mother  was  Ingenua  or  Libertina,  the  children 
could  succeed  to  her  inheritance  by  the  Senatu»> 
consultum  Orfitianum.  This  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum gave  the  children  in  such  cases  an 
equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  Patro- 
nus  and  a  Patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  Patronus. 
(Ulp.  Froff.  xxvii.)  The  male  children  of  the  pa- 
tronus had  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus  himself ; 
but  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testamenti 
liberti  aut  ab  iiitestato  contra  suos  heredes  non 
oaturales,  until  these  rights  were  given  them  by 
the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea.  {V]p,Fivg.  xxix.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  dis- 
cussed by  Unterholxner.  (^eiischrifi^  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrona  had  not  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  same  rights  as  the  children 
of  a  Patronns,  but  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  probably 
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made  some  chaDge  in  this  respect  (JZWbdh^  it 
p.  43,  &C.) 

In  order  that  tiiese  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citixen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citiien  by  the  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  Imve  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus,  in  Mder  that  he  might  have 
patronid  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  citizens. 
(Plin.  F^.  X.  6.)  A  capitis  diminutio,  as  already 
observed,  either  of  the  patron  or  the  libertus,  de- 
stroyed the  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance. 
(Gains,  iii.  51.) 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patronae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equaL  These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenanqr  in  English  Law,  for  the  survivor  or  survi- 
vors of  the  paboni  had  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased 
patronus.  A  son  of  a  [Nitron  also  claimed  the  in* 
hoitanoe  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
children,  the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the 
children  equally  (m  eapUdX  pilrsnant  to  the  law  of 
succession  in  the  case  of  Agnation.  (Gains,  iii. 
16,  59,  &C.) 

A  Senatusconsultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Ckiudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  hia 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus,  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  (Dig.  38.  tit  4.) 

The  Edict  extended  the  Bonorum  Possessio  to 
Patroni.  The  Patronal  rights  of  the  Civil  Law 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  Agnatio :  those  of  the 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  assumed  Cognatiow  The 
Edict  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  of  Liberti, 
1.  their  children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their 
cognati,  who  must  of  course  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
iamilia  of  the  Patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  Patronus  or  Pa- 
trona had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so 
could  not  be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ; 
7.  the  cognati  of  the  roanumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  (praeterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the 
Edict,  unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  property,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could 
obtain  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of 
one  half  of  the  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  suus  heres,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  uurus  in  the 
manus  of  his  son,  the  patron  had  a  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  heredes. 
But  if  the  libertus  Itad  children  of  his  own  blood 
(naiurales)  either  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  heredes  by  his  testament 
or  being  praeteriti  claimed  the  Bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had  no  claim  on  the 
freedman's  property.  The  patron  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  children  of  the  freedman  were  exheredated. 
(Gains,  iii.  40 ;  Dion  Cos*,  li.  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimarus.) 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fower  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
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croole  ia  the  hiind  of  a  Bhepherdess,  who  sita  upon 
A  rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
woodeat  to  Oscillum.) 

Or  account  of  its  connection  with  pastoral  life 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan  (Sil.  ItaL  Pitn.  xiii.  834), 
and  of  satyrs,  fituna,  and  shepherds.  It  was  also 
the  nsnal  attribute  of  Thalia,  as  the  Muse  of 
Pastond  poetry.  (Combe,  Ane*  Marhlea  of  Br. 
Mtuemtj  Part  iiL  pi.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

PEQMA  (ir^fia),  a  pageant,  t.  «.  an  edifice  of 
wood,  oonsistine  of  two  or  more  stages  (loMaia), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  balance- weights  {ponderSnu  redrntit^ 
Claudian,  ds  MalUi  Theod.  Cons.  32S— 328 ;  Sen. 
Bpiat.  89).  These  great  machines  were  used  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  (Juv.  iv.  121 ;  Mart  i.  2. 
2 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  34),  the  gladiators  who  fought 
npon  them  being  called  p&gmares.  (Calig.  26.) 
Thpy  were  supported  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering  with  silrer  and  a 
profusion  of  wealth.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xxziii.  3.  s.  16.) 
At  other  times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though 
danf(erous  (Vopisc.  Cbrta.  16)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian,  /.  &)  Accidents  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  musicians  and  other  performers  who 
were  carried  upon  them.    (Phaedr.  t.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  (jad  Att.  it.  8) 
may  hare  been  movable  book-cases.         [J.  Y. j 

PEGMARES.     [PxoMA.] 

PELATAE  (TcXdroi),  are  defined  by  Pollux 
(iiL  82)  and  other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers 
working  for  hire,  like  the  iSyirrcf,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Helots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bonds- 
men or  serft,  haring  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  Aristotle  {ap.  Phai.  s.  v,  IfcXarai) 
thus  connects  their  name  with  iriXat :  ncXdrcu,  he 
iajTs,  from  w^Xof ,  oTor  fyyurra  9 A  wtvltw  wpwr- 
totrrts :  f .  «.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselres  to  others.  Timaeus  {Lex 
Plat  f.  V.)  gives  the  same  explanation.  IlcXdn};, 
6  hnl  rpo^Qv  imiiprrAw  km  rpo<nrt\4(tiw.  In 
the  later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicamanus,  and  Plutarch,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  Ijatin  cliens,  though  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  two  terms  are  by  no  means  similar.  Plu- 
tarch (Apet,  c.  6)  also  uses  the  word  mther  loosely 
Ibr  Helots,  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of  lUyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  800,000  Prospelatae, 
compared  by  Theoporapus  (op.  A^  tl  p.  271, 
d.  e.)  with  the  Helots  of  Laconia.  (MOIIer,  Dor. 
uL  4.  8  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  HelUn.  AUerthunuk.  rol  i. 
pp.  361,  811,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann,  Orioeh,  Staattal- 
ierth.  §101,n.9.)  [R,  W.] 

PELLEX.      [CONCUBINA.1 

PELLIS  (94pfjLa^  9opd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a 
quadruped.  Befbre  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  Mieye  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  univenally  clothed  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tice continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Viig.  Geofy.  iii.  388 ;  Tacit  Germ.  17,  46;  Ovid, 
jyid.  iii  10.  19X  and  is  of^n  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  beings  [Comp. 
Akois;  Nibris.]  The  term  <rur6pa  or  trtarOpyOy 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was 
made  by  sewinv  together  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (SchoL  m  AristopK  Ave*^  122.)  The 
sheep-skin  (^ta,  i^or,  9i^4ptC)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborioiu  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.    The  bmbskin  was  called  hp- 
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nurff,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  ihetp- 
skin  sewed  to  it  below,  lettrvwdKH. 

PELTA  (Wxny),  a  small  shield.  Iphicntea, 
observing  that  the  ancient  Cmpxtts  was  cumbnnia 
and  inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Gre<^k8 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which 
those  who  bore  it  toox  the  name  of  peiiatias. 
[ExiRCiTua,  p.  487,  b.]  It  consisted  principally 
of  a  frame  of  wood  or  wickerwoik  (Xen.  Anab. 
ii.  1.  §  6),  covered  with  skin  or  leather,  without 
the  metallic  rim.  [Anttx.]  (Timaeus,  Ler. 
Plat.  9.  V.)  Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great 
varie^  of  shapes  were  used  by  nnmooos  nations 
before  the  adoption  of  thenv  by  the  Greeks.  The 
round  target  or  oetra  was  a  species  of  the  Pelta, 
and  was  used  especially  by  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Maxuitania.  [Cbtra.]  The  Pelta  ia  also 
said  to  have  been  quadrangular.  (Schol.  m  T%miyd. 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction  was 
part  of  the  national  armonr  of  Thrace  (Thucyd. 
ii.  29;  Eurip.  Aleet.  516,  Rhes.  407;  Max.  Tyr. 
DitM.  vii.)  and  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  on 
this  account  attributed  to  the  Amazons,  in  whose 
hands  it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancient  art  some- 
times elliptic,  as  in  the  bronses  of  Siris  (woodcut, 
p.  712X  and  at  other  times  variously  sinuated  on 
the  margin,  but  most  commonly  with  a  semicir- 
cular indentation  on  one  side  {bmaiu  feftis,  Viig^. 
Aen.  i.  490,  xi.  663).  An  elegant  form  of  tiM 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesileia,  Queen  of  the 
AmasoDs,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


PELTASTAE.  [Exbrcitus,  p.  487,  V. ; 
Pblta.] 

PENATES.  BeeDiei.o/Gr.<mdHom.Bioffr. 
and  MytL 

PENESTAE  (vtif4<rrai\  probably  from  ir/jre<r. 
001,  operarL  (Dionys.  ii.  9.)  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  are  genendly  conceiTed  to  haire  stood  in 
nearly  die  same  relation  to  their  Thessalian  lords 
as  the  Helots  of  Laconia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, although  their  condition  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  superior.  (PUt  Leg.  tl  p.  776.) 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pdiugic  or 
Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the 
fidlowing  account  is  giren  of  them  by  an  author 
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called  AichemaehiUy  in  his  Baboica.  (Athen.  vi 
p.  264.)  **  The  Aeolian  Boeotums  who  did  not 
emigrate  when  their  country  Thessaly  waa  con- 
quered  by  the  Thessalians  (compare  Thuc.  i.  12), 
avirendered  themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called 
McW<rraf,  but  afterwards  Utyiffreu),  nor  be  put  to 
death,  but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new 
ownen  of  the  soil,  pa^'-ing  by  way  of  rent  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer 
than  their  masters.^^  They  were  also  called 
Adrpeis,  It  appears  then  that  they  ocaipied  an 
intermediate  position  between  freemen  and  pur- 
chased slaves,  being  reduced  to  servitude  by  con- 
quest, and  resembung,  in  their  fixed  payments, 
the  'Emf/i^piof  of  Attica.  Moreover,  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  whole  community,  but  belonged 
to  particular  houses,  whence  also  they  were  called 
B^inraXoucirtiu  They  were  very  numerous,  for 
instance,  in  the  fiimilies  of  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae.  (Theocr.  xvi.  35  ;  MUller,  Dor,  iil  4. 
§  6.)  We  may  add  that  amongst  the  Thessalian 
Penestae  Theopompus  includes  the  descendants  of 
the  cooquered  Magnesians  and  Perrhaebians 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  265),  a  statement  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced 
to  dependence,  they  were  not  made  entirely  sub- 
ject   (HennL  viii.  132 ;  MUIL  L  e.) 

From  a  {nssage  in  Demosthenes  (e,  Aritt.  687, 
1)  it  appears  that  the  Penestae  sometimes  accom- 
canied  their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horse- 
oack,  as  their  knights  or  vassals :  a  circumstance 
which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  Thessaly  was 
so  fiunous  for  cavalry.  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly 
also  resembled  the  Laconian  Helots  in  another  re- 
spect ;  for  they  often  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
lords.  (Arist  Pol.  iL  6.)  There  were  Penestae 
amongst  the  Macedonians  also.  (MUller,  L  o, ; 
Wachsmuth,  AUtrtlmmak.  HtUen.  voL  L  pp.  177, 
402,  403,  642,  2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  Hia.  o/Gneae, 
vol  i.  p.  437 ;  Clinton,  Fa$t.  ffelL  Appendix,  c. 
22.)  [R.  W.] 

PBNIOILLUS.    [PiCTURA,  No.  VI.] 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.  [CaNSDa,  p. 
266,  a.} 

PENTADOaON.    [Latrb.] 

PENTAETE'RIS  (wtyra^mpis),  [Oltmpu, 
p.829,b.] 

PENTALITHUS  (rtrrdKiBos).  [Oymna- 
siUM,  p^  582,  a  ;  Talvb.} 

PENTASPASTON.    [Machina.] 

PENTATHLON  (vcWo^Aoi',  qmtiqiierHum) 
was  next  to  the  pancratium  the  most  b^tiful  of 
all  athletic  performances.  (Herod,  ix.  33  ;  Paus. 
m.  11.  §  6b)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus  (iL  4.  §  4),  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  later  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing 
Acriaiufl  in  the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  inven- 
tion was  attributed  to  Peleus.  (Schol.  ad  Find, 
Asm.  vii  11.)  These  accounts  are  fiibulous  ;  the 
pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  time  when 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  b^gan  to  flourish. 
The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called  pentathli 
(virrqJiXM,  Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Pausi  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
pentathlon  consisted  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  gunes, 
vis.  leaping  (^IA/m),  the  foot-race  (5ptf/M)s),  the 
throwing  of  the  discus  {Zi<TKoi)y  the  throwing  of  the 
■Dear  {tnywvos  or  aK6yrioif)y  and  wrestling  (vciAi?) 
(Schol.  ad  Plat,  Amai,  p.  135  ;  Siroonides   m 
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,4«&oL  Palat.  vol  ii.  p.  626,  ed.  Jaeob«X  which 
were  all  performed  in  one  day  and  in  a  eertaia 
order,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same  athietae. 
(Schol.  ad  Sopk.  El,  691  ;  Paua  iiL  U.  §  6.)  The 
pentathlon  was  introduced  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  OL  18,  and  we  may  presume  that  soon  after  this 
it  was  also  introduced  at  the  other  national  gamea, 
as  well  as  at  some  of  the  less  important  festivals, 
such  as  the  Erotidia  in  Thespiae.  (Bcjckb,  C^ 
Itucripl.  n.  1590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  thf 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bdcfch'k  (Commeni. 
ad  Putd.  Nem,  vii.  71,  &c),  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Dissen,  KiBuse,  and  others,  although  G.  Her- 
mann has  combated  it  in  a  little  work  called  IM 
Soffemt  Aeffinetae  metoria  qumqusrt,  Lipsiae  182X 
The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as  follows:— r 
1.  The  i\fia.  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  whole  game.  It  vras  accompanied  by 
flute-music  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4,  v.  17.  §  4.)  Other 
writers,  as  Pausanias  himself  (vi.  14.  §  5)  and 
Plutarch  (Ve  Mm.  c  26)  speak  as  if  the  wholo 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it  2.  The  foot-rao^  3.  The 
discus.  4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  6.  Wrest- 
ling. In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the 
foot-race  may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instaid  of 
the  second,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to 
the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  charact^,  viz.  leaping, 
discus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  foot-race  and 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called.  rpiciyfi6i» 
The  foot-race  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadiMi  or  the  diauloa,  and  not  a  race  in 
armour  as  has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the 
statues  of  the  victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  halteres,  be- 
sides  which  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  laco 
in  armour  was  not  introduced  at  Olyn^pia  until 
01  65  (Pans.  t.  8.  §  3),  while  the  pentathlon  had 
been  performed  long  before  that  time;  It  is  more- 
over highly  improbable  that  even  after  OL  65  the 
race  in  armour  should  have  fonoed  a  part  of  the 
pentathlon.  In  01. 38  the  pentathlon  for  boys  wa« 
mtroduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
this  one  time  and  afterwards  abolished.  (PauK 
V.  9.  §  1.) 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discuf 
or  spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won 
the  victory,  even  if  several  athietae  took  port  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  prise  simultaneously.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persona 
could  be  encaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
dear  how  tne  victory  was  decided,  if  there  were 
several  pairs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro- 
bably was,  that  if  a  man  had  oonquered  his  an- 
tagonist, he  might  begin  a  fresh  contest  with  a 
second,  third,  &&,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  the 
^[Teatest  number  of  adversaries  was  the  lictor.  It 
IS  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  prise 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon ; 
for  an  athleta  might  be  conquered  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  victorious  in  the  others,  whereat  it 
can  have  occurred  but  seldom  that  one  and  tha 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  pentathli  then  was  the  victor  P  Modern 
writers  have  said  that  the  prise  was  either  awarded 
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to  him  who  hft^Been  yidorfoai  Sh  attth^ffregttiiei^ 
or  to  tKe  pen<m  who  had  eonqotsred  Iris  antagonist 
ill  at  least  three  of  the  games  ;  bnt  nothing  can  be 
detennined  on  this  point  with  any  certafait]r>  That 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  be  rewarded  was 
considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks  themselres,  seems 
to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at  Olympia  there 
were  three  helUmodicae  for  the  pentathlon  alone. 
<Paus,  T.  9.  §  5.) 

As  regards  the  rfnay/xSt  mentioned  abore,  seTenU 
Itatcments  of  ancient  writers  suggest,  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  perfbrnMd 
Regularly  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  whicb  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rptaryfiSt,  iarvrpidftiWy  and  rpia}  itepu7paiy  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted 
of  three  games,  and  most  probably -of  those  threi 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  Its  peculiar  chiuactei', 
ris.  leaping  and  tlirowing  the  discos  and  the  spear. 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Aioy.  l  p.  279,  ed.  Reiske ;  Schol. 
^Aristid.  ap.  Phot.  Cod,  p.  409,  B^llter  ;  MUIler, 
Ancieni  Art  and  Hm  Km.  9  i^-'  9.>  The  reason 
for  abridging  the  pentathfon  m  this  manner  may 
bave  been  the  wisn  to  save  time,  or  the  cirenm- 
stance  that  athletae  who  had  b^n  conquered  in 
the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  Is  not  men- 
tioned any  where,  but  Krause  infen  with  great 
probability  from  Paosanias  (r.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
fa  OL  77. 

'  The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  veir 
great  elasticity  of  alt  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
was  principally  performed  by  young  men  (Schol 
ad  PlaL  Atnat,  p.  135,  d,  Ac)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fiict,  that  this  ^ame  gave  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  thar  harmonious  development,  that 
Arist6tle  (RAeL  I  6)  calls  the  pentathli  the  most 
handsome  of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  waa  for 
the  same  reason  also  regarded  as  very  beneficSa]  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  and  the  Elean  Hysmon, 
who  had  fix>m  his  childhood  suflhred  from  rheuma- 
tism, was  cured  by  pnctismg  the  pentathlon,  and 
became  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae. 
(Pans,  vl  3.  S  4.)  (Compare  O.  Fr.  Philipp,  De 
Pmiatkh  SIM  QmmqMrHo  OommtHtaH&y  Beriin, 
1827;  Kianse,  Gfmtuutik  wtd  AgtmkUk  dsr  Hd- 
tem,  pp.  47&~497.)  [li.  &] 

PENTECO'NTBRUS  (•wrvt^rrufot).  [Na- 
VI8,  p.  784,  a.1 

PENTECOSTE  («wfijitooT^),  a  duty  of  two 
per  cent  levied  upon  all  exports  and  impmia  at 
Athens.  (Harpocr.  «:«.  ns»nyao<rr^.)  Thus,  it 
was  levied  on  com  (Demosth.  c  Neaer*  18^3)  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  be  impoiied,  export- 
ation being  prohibited  by  law  (I>anoatb.  o.  Law, 
941) ;  and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  mann* 
fihctured  goods.  (Demosth.  t.  Mid.  538.)  On  im> 
ports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the  ^unloading 
(Demosth.  e.  Laer.  932) ;  on  exports,  probably, 
when  they  were  put  on  board.  The  money  was 
eonected  by  persons  called  vtmr«co<rroAiyo<,  who 
kept  a  book  in  which  th^  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  refers  to  their  entry  (ibr». 
Tpo^),  to  prove  that  a  ship  was  not  laden  wHh 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  (a  Phomu 
909.)  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was 
Mid  wcmiiicorrc^cirOw.  All  the  enslems  appear 
to  have  been  let  to  ferm,  and  probably  ftwn  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidden  by 
the  tan  itmkifni^  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 


senate.  ThtfflEtoiers  were  called  rcAfiivi,  and  werA 
said  iimat9m  v^/  #cynfieo0T^.  They  might  either 
collect. the  duty  themselves^  or  employ  otheia  for 
that  purpose,  seveial  persoDs  often  joined  togetheir 
in  the  specnladon,  in  which  caae  the  principal,  in 
whos0-Jiame  the  bidding  took  plaee,  and  who  was 
responsible  to  the  state,  was  calleA  2jl^n|t  or 
TfAsM^d^rji^r.  Sureties  were  usnaDy  leiliired. 
(Demosth.  e.  Timcar.  713;  Andoc.  d$  Afyst  1 7,  ed. 
Stepb.)  Whether  the  customs  on  dillhrent  anidea 
of  merchandise  were  fiumed  altogether,  or  sepa- 
rately, does  tiot  appear.  The  cern-dnty  at  least 
was  kept  distinct  (Demosth.  c  Neti^r.  1SS3):  'and 
this  was,  the  case  with  another  lax.  (Aes6h..0. 
Timarek.'  1 6.)  With  respect  te  the  awosmt  of  tke 
re^nne  derived  from  tliis  source,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bdokh  {PtU.  £com,  o/^^<&aM,  pw315,  &e^ 
2(1  ed.).  The  TcmyicooT^  has  been  thought  by 
some  tfCbe  the  same  with  the  Maim^'^  asen- 
tioaed  by  Pollux  (viii.  132,  ix.  30)y  but  this  was 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  har- 
bour; whether  goods  were  unladen  or  not ;  tad  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  liicaToeT^,  mentiened  bj 
Xenophon  {de  Rep.  Ati,  i.  17)  as  being  paid  by 
foreign  ships  entering  the  PeisaeeuK,  and  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes.  (KMp.  638.)  Bockh'S  conjec- 
ture, that,  besides  a  personal  harbour  Hue,  k  duty 
was  levied  of  one  per  cent  on  all  the  goods  on 
board,  appears  less  probable  ;  for  it  would  be  nn- 
reasonable  to  exact  a  customs  duty  on  goods  not 
huded  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  landed,  why 
should  the  irtvniieoeHi  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  iicvrotrHi.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PENTECOSTYS  (»€yr»iieo<rr<Jj>     [BxKRcr- 
Tua,  p.  483^  a.] 

PEPLUM  (WrAor),  a  shawl,  dSt&ring  finm 
the  Chlamys  in  being  much  larger,  and  from  the 
Pallium  in  being  finer  and  thinner  and  also  oon- 
sidenbly  larger,  tt  was  sometimes  nsed  as  a 
cover  to  pretect  valuable  articles  of  furniture  (Horn. 
11  V.  194)  or  to  adorn  a  threne  (Od.  vil  9^,  but 
most  oomaionly  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  females 
(Horn.  IL  V.  315,  734,  785,  rUi.  384,  CM.  «v^  183 
—128,  iay6s^  IL  xiv.  178;  Eurip.  ffec.  T6)3« 
Mtd.  791  }  Theocrit  i.  83) ;  althoi^h  nkstancc* 
otStat^  even  among  the  Greeks,  m  which  it  is  worn 
by  tW  oth^  scx»  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  i]np>o(ier^  put  ferfo^.  (Eorip. 
/dm,] 033;  Theocrit.  viLlf.)  In  Pcfsia  and 
other  Esstem  countries  the  shawl  was  no  deubt 
won  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  br 
both  sexes.  (AeschylPers.  204, 474, 1030, 1061.) 
Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions  it  was  wore  by 
men  Voth  in  allision  to  Orwnta]  habitSyand  beeaase 
they  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females, 
(^urip.  BiKxk,  783~79>.)  Women  of  high  rank 
wore'  their  shawls  so  long  as  to  tndi  upon  tbefffoiand. 
(TpoNiBat  i^JctfftwhrXous^Hom.  IL  vL  442  ;^EA^ 
roM&wvwkos,  Od.  iv.  805.)  I^ike  all  oUiev  pieces 
of  cloth  used  fer  the  Amictus,  it  was  crften 
fastened  by  meaaa  of  a  brooeh  [FibOTiA]  (8^k. 
Tmck.  920  ;  Callim.  JUmji  PtdL  70  ;  ApoUon. 
Rfaod.  iii.  883),  and  was  thns  diapktyiMi  apso  the 
statues  of  feaiale  divinitiei,  snch  as  Diana  (Brusck, 
Ami.  iii,  206)  and  ths  goddeai  Aoiae.  (Sidon. 
Apoliin.  Carm,  v.  18.)  Tt  was,  however,  fire* 
qnent^  won  withont  a  breooh  ia  the  maaner 
represented  in  the  aaneaed  woodcut,  wbick  is 
copied  finm  ene  «f  Sir  Wau  JHsmiltonls  vaees 
(vol.  iii.  pU  68).  Eaohef  the  fesuies  In  lUsgroim 
Ming  doink  to  Imk  feet  (TvmiqaiJ, 


Ii3  oret  it  in  unpl«  aliawl,  which  ihe  fmnut  en- 
lirelj  round  her  bodT  and  (hen  throw*  the  looie 
Fiuvoiitf  of  it  oTcr  her  left  afaoulder  nnd  hehind 
hei  bick,  u  ii  diilinctly  teen  in  the  litling  figure. 
The  ihBwl  wfu  ulu  oflen  warn  k  si  to  cover  the 
bead  while  it  enreloped  the  bod;,  and  mon  npe- 
cialty  on  nocaiias  of  t  funeral  [lee  waodenti,  p. 
fiS7X<*of  «  inmi7JJige,when  ■  Miy  ralendid  ihawl 
<  latFTit,  1  Maaali.  i.  -IT)  va  worn  by  the  bride. 
Tha  foUowing  woodcut  (from  Bwloll,  Adnir.  Rom. 
Ant.  pU  57)  may  be  Mippoted  to  repr 


a  the  bride, » 


.eiied,  i> 


leered  to  he 


hiubsDd  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chimbe 
wean  the  Pallii'u  only  ;  ihe  haa  a  long  ihlfl  be- 
nntli  her  (b*wl,  and  ia  aiipported  by  the  prunuba. 


Thdl  Vailed  the  poetf  TCiTOoatsd  Aunn  and 
Nightt  but  with  ihii  dHTdrenGi^  that  iba  dm  arote 
npMtding  a  ■bawl  ly*d  with  anfinm  (itfKiwtwABi 
'Hot,  HrxD.  ii:  TiiL  l,iziii.327),w)HreMabl«ek 
one  anelopad  tfaa  othac  (fMhdfinvAot  Nlf,  Eu^ 
/«-.  UAO). 

Of  all  tha  prodncttoni  of  the  loon  ahawk  wore 
thtie  OB  which  (he  gi**MU  iliiU  and  bbow  vero 

'  b«*to«e4.  So  Tuioua  and  taatefal  wen  tha  (ub- 
jeoti  which  thej  npraaMited,  that  pocia  delighted 

.  M  i«M(ib*  tten.    Tlt» an  «r  wuni  Aaotwu 
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cMinljr  Oneatat  ISafSiftn-  i^w/uera,  Earip.  /ma, 
1159).t.tbdMortbemaata||1eiididdyeaanilcnrioua 
arorlananahip  wen  inuHtled  horn  Tyra  and  Sidoa 
{Hoan./tiL2BaT-29)l);!     ' 


Cles.  Alex.  SiTmn.  'iL  1.  p.  736,  ed.  Poll 
one  of  the  litJea  of  woika  of  an  inuginative  or 
deKiiplire  choiHctvr,  and  aiia  adopted  (o  intiniatf 
the  variety  of  theii  lubjecta  and  the  beautiful  mod* 
of  diqJaying  them.     A  book,  intended  to  depicf 


,    .    _  book,  intended  ic       ,    , 

•ODU  of  ihe  chuactira  is  [he  Iliad,  and  denumi- 
luUed  "The  Shawl,"  waa  ascribed  lo  Ariitotle, 
<EutI*th.(BjZ.ii.fi£7.)  Vuro  alio  wrote  aPep/a- 
gnfikf  {niAT^nfla,  Cic  ad  Alt.  xvi.  11,)  A» 
>  ipecimen  of  the  aubjecta  delineated  a  ahawl  may 
be  mentioned,  which  eihibiled  the  liune  of  tbg 
world.  (Man.  CaoeUa,  L.  vi,  in  Mattaire'a  Cor- 
p¥troelaruai,tti.a.f.lilB.)  Euiipidei deacribea 
one  which  npneented_  the  nin,  moon,  and  alai\ 
and  which,  with  variou*  othera  cantaining  huntiug- 
piecea  and  aneat  variety  of  lubjectA,  bdonged  to 
the  taoiplo  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  waa  uaed  to 
{una  a  magnificent  lent  foe  the  purpoM  of  an  entet- 
laiomeiU  l/o*,  lUl— 1 16'^)  i  for  it  ii  to  be  ob- 
aervad,  that  itorea  of  ahawli  were  not  oidy  kept  bf 
weoilhy  individual*  (Horn.  Oil.  xt.  104— lOil), 
but  often  cnaitituted  a  very  important  part  of  ihp 
Inuumof  a  teinple(Eunp.  Ion,  329,330),  having 
been  preaented  to  the  divinity  m  oumeroiij  ocot- 
liona  by  aupplioul*  and  devoleea.  (Ho""-  H  vi.3(  1 
—30*  1  Virg.  A*^  L  *aO,  Or.  21— 3S.)  [Com- 
pare DaN>KU  I  PaN^THBHAa*  1  pAiTOPH»- 
MS-]  [J.  Y.] 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.    Thia  Legi.  Actio, 
'ai  10  called  becaiue  the  plaintiS'  gave 


notice  to   the   defendant  ...     .      ... 

ihinietb  day  after  the  notice  Jo  nn^r  that  a  Judex 
night  be  appokted.  (Camp.  Oell.  jc.  24.)  1 1  wia 
an  actio  in  penmam  and  applicable  to  Ihote  rate* 
in  whid]  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to 
gir*  loinfltfaiag  {foa  iutadU  dari  oporitrt),  Thji 
Idgia  Actio  waa  lotnduced  by  a  Lex  Silia  io  the 
caae  of  a  fixed  aum  af  nioaej  (wrM  pmnia},  aqd 
by  a  Lax  Calpnmia  in  the  case  of  any  delinito 
ihin^  Qaiua  obierTci  that  it  doea  not  appear  why 
thia  [un  of  action  wa*  needed,  for  in  a  caie  of 
"  dari  npnrtere  "  there  waa  the  Sacramenlum,  ^d 
the  Per  Jiidicii  paatdlationeai.  The  name. Con- 
diclio  waa  applied  to  aciionea  in  penonatn,  after 
tlie  legi*  actionaa  (ell.iiilo  ditue,  though  impro- 
periy,  for  the  notice  {dtnsntiatio)  whence  the  legii 
actio  took  ita  nam*  »a«  dlKoutinued.  {Oaiai,  it. 

IB.&e.)  [GUI. 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'MEM  waa 
one  of  the  Legia  Actionea.  The  pauage  in  Gaiiia 
ia  waatingin  which  thia  Aum  of  action  iadeacribod* 
There  an  aome  remarka  on  tbia  Actio  by  Puchta, 
/■K.ii.  S  IM.  162.  [O.L.J 

PER  NANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  [Uindi 
lm«T.o.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAP- 
TIO'NKM.  Thia  wa*  one  of  the  Legia  Aclione* 
•E  old  Form*  of  procodure,  which  in  aome  caMi 
wa*  btuided  oa  cuatoni  (moi},  in  other*  on  enacU 
IMDto  (JE*>.  It  wa*  Ibunded  on  military  uiage  in 
the  MIowing  caaea,  A  aoldier  might  aei*a  a*  a 
plcdga  (ugimt  taptr'}  anything  beiimgiiig  to  tha 
'  1  fiunith  the  aca  mUltare,  ia  caaa 
the  proper  )«ymail*  ;  he  might 
IT*  JD  renoft  of  the  mamjim 
Si.  3 


ETdid 


Ij*™*  n 
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to  him  for  the  pmtliMe  of  ■  liorst  (oh  nfaestrt), 
■nd  Bin  in  TCipnt  oC  the  allonnce  for  lbs  food  of 
lii>  honw  (do  hnrdeariam),  upon  irbat  brlonged  to 
Ibe  penon  who»e  duty  it  w«i  to  mtke  thf  paj- 
iDmt.  Originallj',  inch  payment)  wen  fixed  upon 
tsnicutar  penoni,  and  noi  made  otrt  ot  tbe  Afib- 
ririni  (Ltr.  L  <3  ;  Ouni,  ir.  37).  TheLanofthe 
Twelve  Tablet  allowed  a  pignorii  capio  in  rc*pe«t 
of  pay  doe  for  the  hire  of  a  beiut,  vhen  the  hire 
money  wu  intended  Ibr  ■  ncrifice.  By  a  ipeciai 
Uw  (the  name  ia  not  liable  in  the  MSl  of  Oaiiu) 
the  pablicani  bad  the  right  pignorii  copionii  in  re- 
■pett  of  Tectignliii  publira  which  wen  dne  by  any 
lei-  The  thing  wu  leiied  (njnu  B^ehalnt) 
with  eertam  fbima]  word*,  and  Tor  Ihii  reucm  it 
wai  by  aome  eoniidered  to  be  s  legii  actia  Othen 
did  nut  allow  it  to  be  a  legii  actio,  bctaiiK  the 
proceeding  wai  eitni  Jm,  that  ii,  not  before  the 
Praetor,  and  generally  alto  in  the  ibeenre  of  the 
penon  wboae  property  waa  aeiied.  The  pignni 
conld  alio  be  veixed  on  a  diei  nefutoi,  or  me  m 
wLieh  ■  legii  actio  wu  not  permitted. 

It  appean  from  a  passage  of  Oafus,  in  wtiich  ho 
■prshs  of  the  legal  Action  that  was  afterwsidt  in- 
trodaced  into  the  ForcnuTa  by  which  the  publicani 
recotered  the  rectigalia,  that  the  thing  seised  was 
fiflly   taken  aa  ■  security  and  was   redeemed  by 


noney  in  respect  of 


■e  been  a  powerof  safe,  and  accordingly 
mis  pignoria  apio  resembled  in  all  respecu  a 
pignui  propeTT  except  aa  to  the  want  of  conaent  on 
the  put  of  the  peraon  wboH  property  waa  Kiied. 
It  does  not  Bppur  whether  this  legia  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pled^,  aa  aubaeqnently  da- 
Teloped  ;  bnt  it  seems  not  improbable.  (Gniua,  it. 
!6,  &c. ;  Cic  r*fT.  ill  1 1  ;  Fignarii  eapio,  OeH 
Tii.  10.)  [O.L] 

PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (ntpaX  a  wallet,  made 
•f  leather,  worn  inspended  at  the  side  by  niatia 
and  by  tmTdlera  to  cany  their  provision*  (Mart. 
xiT.  81)  and  adopted  in  imitation  of  them  by  ^ 
Cynic  pbilMophen.  iDiog.  Lncrt.  tL  13  ;  Bcunck, 
Anal,  i  228,  iL  22,  2B  i  Auaon.  Epif.  6S.)    Tte 


-  <J^    "    ■■'^~ 


nerd  with  hia  ataff  and  wallet  from  the  cotonxa  of 
ThcodoiiuB,  formerly  at  Conitantmople.  (Meoea- 
trier,  Dlter^itiim  dt  ia  CoL  HiU.  Far.  1TD2.  pt. 
16.)  [J.Y.] 

PERDUE'LLIO.  [MAJll^rA^  p.725.] 
PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'HVIRI  wen  two 
officara  or  judges  ^ipointed  fer  the  pnrpeae  of  try- 
ing persona  who  were  accused  of  the  izime  of 
pfrdoellio.  Nitbnhr  bdinet  that  they  wen  tbo 
same  as  thaqnaestorct  pairicid  ii,  and  Waller  (Cwi. 
da  Kim.  EaAlt,  p.  Si.  note  19)  agrees  with  him, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work  (pL  865.  noie 
20)  he  admiti  that  they  woe  diatiiKt.  It  ap- 
pcon  from  a  comparison  of  the  foUowiug  passages, 
—  Lir.  L  2e  ;  Dig.  L  tit.  3.  s.  2.  |  23  ;  FesL  r.  r. 
Panel  and  .Sorsnan,  — either  that  some  of  th« 
ancient  writm  confoand  the  duumviri  petdiiel- 
lionis  and  tlu  qnaestorea  parricidii,  or  chat,  at 
leaat  dnring  the  kingly  period,  they   wen  ths 


occmretice,  toras  writen  (aO  the  jadgea 
OB  parricidii,  wbik  others  tall  tbeia  dBnm- 
Tin  perdnellionis.  After  the  catsbHshment  of  Iha 
rrpablie,  boweter,  there  can  be  no  doobC  thai 
they  were  two  distinct  offices,  tor  the  qnaeataie^ 
were  sppuinled  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the 
duumviri  were  appointed  very  rardy  and  only 
in  coses  of  emergency,  aj  had  been  the  case  dosing 
the  kingly  period.  (Liv.  iL  41,  vi.  20  ;  Dion  Cau. 
xiivii,  27.)  Livy  <L26)  ttpreseiits  the  dunmviri 
perduellionu  u  being  ajipouiled  by  the  kings,  bnt 
Ennn  Jnnios  Oncchanus  (Dig.  1.  bt.  13.  s.  1  ;  com- 
pare Tacit.  AmaL  xi  22)  it  appears  that  they 
were  propoacd  by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the 
populus  C^rpa  poptii  n^ffragio  ertaiaKiy.  jfaruig 
the  ouly  pext  of  the  republic  they  wen  iqipoinled 
by  the  comitia  curiata,  and  afterwuda  by  the 
eomitia  centuriatn,  on  the  proposal  of  the  tontals. 
{Dig.  1.  til.  2.  s.  2.  §  23  i  Cic.  /-n  liaUr.  4,  &c) 
In  the  otso  of  Rabirins  (a.  c  63),  hswcier,  this 
custom  waa  violated,  as  the  duumviri  wen  ap- 
pointed by  the  pmclor  instead  of  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.  (Dion  Casa.  I.c  ;  Cit  1 1  ;  Suet.  Oaa. 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  no  duamviri 
perdocllionii  were  ever  appoiuted. 

The  ptuiiihment  for  those  who  were  found  gnilty 
of  perduellio  was  death  ;  they  were  cither  hangrd 
on  the  orW  infilii  or  thrown  fnm  the  Tarpnan 
rock.  But  wben  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  be  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  eirij  timea 
the  populus.  Afterwards  the  comitia  centuriata),  aa 
wa*  done  in  tbe  iirst  esse  which  is  on  record  (Lir. 
i.  26),  and  in  (he  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabitiu^ 
whom  Cicero  defended  befofa  tbo  people  in  an 
niation  still  extant.  Mareus  Horetius  who  had 
slain  hia  sister,  was  acquitted,  but  was  nererthe- 
leii  obliged  to  undergo  some  symbolical  puniah- 
-      ■    -     he  bad  to  pus  under  a  yoke  wiib  his 


The  hi 


eofiho.1 


ited  for  perdoelllo,  w 
thrir  relatives  were  not  allowed  tomoum  for  them. 
(Dig.  3.  tit2.  a.  II.  |3;  oanp.  Becker,  Aiasdiaioi 
<ltr  HSm.  AUtrtk.  iL  3.  p.  329,  &&)  [L.  S.] 

PERKORI'NUa  [Cmraa  (Bosian.)] 
PE'ROULA,  appears  to  hnve  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  tmall  boose,  which  aShided  scareely  any 
protection  eicept  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it  It  serred 
both  as  a  woibhop  (Dig.  «.  tJL  I.  s.  19)  nd  a 
Kail  when  things  wan  uilubiwd  fbr  ala.    Wa 


PERIOECf. 

find,  for  instance,  that  painteis  exhibited  their 
works  in  a  perguU  that  they  might  be  seen  by 
those  who  passed  by  (Lucil.  ap,  LactanL  i.  22), 
and  Apelles  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in 
his  pergola  behind  his  pictures  that  he  might  over- 
hear the  remarks  of  those  who  looked  at  them. 
(Plin.  //.  N,  XXXV.  36.  §  12.)  Such  places  were 
occupied  by  persons,  who,  either  by  working  or 
sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  (Salmas.  ctd  Script,  HisL  Aug,  pp.  458, 
459.)  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by  poor 
philoscnphers  and  grammarians  who  gave  instruction 
Olid  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to  obtain 
pupils.  (Suet  Aug,  94,  de  lUttstr.  GrammaU  Itt  ; 
Flav.  Vopisc.  Satumin,  10  ;  Juven.  xl  137.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger  {ad 
Plaut,  Pseud,  i.  2.  79)  describes  it  as  a  part  of  a 
house  built  out  into  the  street,  as  in  some  old 
houses  of  modem  times  ;  Emesti  (ad  Suet.  Aug. 
94)  thinks  that  a  peigula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  port  of  a  house  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
we  have  proposed.  [L.  S.] 

PERI ACTOS  (rcpforroA  a  theatrical  machine, 
consisting  of  three  scenes,  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  (or  rather,  triangular  prism)  on  a  revolving 
platform,  so  that,  by  simply  turning  the  machine, 
the  scene  could  be  changed.  It  was  chiefly  used 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  thunder.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  space  which  was  provided  for  the  machine 
in  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  (Yitniv.  v.  7 ; 
Ponux,iv.  126.)  £P.S.] 

PERIDEIPNON  («p£8€i»w>').  [Funus, 
p.  657,  b.] 

PERIDRO'MIDES.    [Xystus.] 

PERIOECI  (irtploucot).  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around 
some  particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a  dependent  population,  living  without 
the  walls  or  in  the  country  provinces  of  a  domin- 
ant city,  and  although  personally  free,  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  citizenship,  and  the  political 
rights  conferred  by  it  The  words  vitvoucoi  and 
/AeroiKoi  have  an  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  Perioeci 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
rations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
Laconia  fumi^  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
Their  origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors on  certain  conditions,  by  which,  according 
to  Ephorus  (Slrab.  viil  p.  364),  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  private  rights  of  citizenship 
(laoTifLia\  such  as  the  right  of  intermarriage  witli 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  franchise. 
They  suffered  indeed  a  partial  deprivation  of  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  king  of 
foreign  race,  but  stul  they  remained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible  to 
all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignity.  *la^ 
vofwi  lurrxpmts  KciL  voXrrcfas  km  apx^^^^* 
(Arnold.  Tkueyd,  vol.  L  p.  641.)  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next  generation 
after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust  of  increased 
dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Doriani^  or  from  an 
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unsnccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to  regain 
their  independence,  the  relation  between  the  twa 
parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  were  reduced 
from  citizens  to  vassals  ;  they  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  (avvrcXcrt),  and  their  lands  were  sub* 
jected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  (Ephor. 
L  e.) ;  they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  {Iffo^ 
rifJa)y  such  as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Do< 
rians,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly^ 
and  their  eligibility  to   important  offices  in  the 
state,  such  as  that  of  a  senator,  &c.     It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  generally  an  oppxessed  peo- 
ple, though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiori^ 
to  their  conquerors.     On  the  contrary,  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  tliem  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Thucyd.  viii.  61),  and  sometimes  invested 
with  naval  command  (Id.viiL  22),  but  probably 
only  because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value  on 
good  sailorship.   Moreover,  the  Perioeci  sometimet 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of  the  line : 
at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  for  instance,  they  supplied 
10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light-armed 
(Herod,  ix.  61),  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
imply  a  difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  occupation  amongst  the  Perioeci  them- 
selves.   Again,  at  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  wero 
taken,  of  whom  120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest 
wtpiouuH,    (Mtiller,  iii.  2.  §  3.)     We  also  read  of 
KoXoi  x&7a0ol,^^ or  accomplished  and  well-bom^, 
gentlemen,    amongst    the    Perioeci    serving    aa 
volunteers  in  the  Sjpartan  service,    (Xen.  ffelL  v.. 
3.  §  9.)     But  still  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  dischaige 
of  high    fimctions  in  a  state,  and   bearing  its 
burdens,  should  patiently  submit  to  an  exclusion 
from  all  political  rishts.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
on  the  rising  of  the  Helots  in  B.C.  464,  some  of 
the  Perioeci  joined  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  101.)  When 
the   Thebans  invaded   Laconia  (n.  c  369),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.    (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
5.  §  25.)      In  connection  with  the  insuirection  of 
Cinadon  we  are  told  that  the  Perioeci  were  most 
bitter  against  the  ruling  Spartans.   (Id.  iii  3.  §  6.) 
From  these  and  other  facts  (Clin.  F.  H.  Append, 
xxii.)  it  appears  that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if 
not  on  oppressed,  were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  of  general   danger   to  the  whde  of 
Greece,  they  identified  themselves  with  their  con- 
querors.   The  very  relation  indeed  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a 
jealousy  of  ha  subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings, 
on  their  part '  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians 
would  willingly  permit  the  Perioeei  to  acquire 
strength  and  opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  laxge 
towns.  (Thirlwall,/ris/.Q/^G^reeM,voI.i.  p.  307.)  In 
fact  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates  {Paaatk.  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionally  weakened  the  Achaians 
by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets, 
which  they  called  ir^Xcis,  though  they  were  less 
powerful  than  the  countiy  parishes  of  Attica,  and 
were  situated  in  the  most  unproductive  parts  of 
Laconia,  the  best  huid  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  orator  as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ; 
and  another  of  his  statement^  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ephori  could  put  any  of  the  Perioeei  to  death 
,  (p.  271)  without  trial,  is  either  a  perversion  of  the 
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trqtli,  or  «rott  from  hit  eoofbiuiiliiig  the  Parioea 
with  the  Helott. 

StiU  tho  grievanoet  of  tho  Periooci  were  not 
after  all  inttlerable,  nor  do  they  aeem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantooneM  or  insolence.  The  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta,  must  have 
rendered  H  impossible  for  thera  to  share  in  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the  public 
assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in  some 
measnre  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their  political 
inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to  the  re- 
atraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  likis  an 
**atmy  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country,*^  or  a 
**beleaffured  garrison,**  than  a  socie^  of  men 
united  for  civil  govemmeat  and  mutual  advanti^« 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioed  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi* 
leges)  which  the  Spartans  did  not  The  trade  and 
manufiictures  o£  the  countrv  were  exdusively  in 
their  handa,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
fiMnlity  and  profit  as  they  occupied  maritime  townsi 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  also,  as  weU  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  oonsidermg  it  beneath 
themaelvea ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
88  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  foimd  m  the 
Ijaconian  schools,  aU  of  whore  were  probably 
Perioed.  (MUller,  Dor,  iii.  2.  §  3.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  altogether  firee 
firom  doubts,  to  show  that  the  Spartan  provincials 
were  not  in  the  least  checked  or  shackled  in  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Thiri- 
wall  and  Miiller,//L  oe.)  Moreover,  it  seems  natural 
to  sufmose  that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  other- 
wise would  scarcely  have  been  called  ir^Xcir  ;  but 
whether  or  no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  elect- 
ii^  their  own  chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Ephoms,  indeed  (L  o.)«  infonns  ua  that  on  the 
con(niest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they 
divided  the  countiy  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
four  of  which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achaians,  and  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Sparta  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  prac- 
tice lasted,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  Laoonia  in  general 
from  the  example  of  Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan 
officer  was  annually  sent  under  the  peculiar  title 
of  Kt^poiiicntt  or  the  **  Justice  of  Cythera.** 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities,  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted 
to  100.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  3^2.)  Several  of  them  lay 
on  the  coast,  as  Oythium,  the  port  of  Sparta  ; 
whence  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia  is  called  ^ 
wcptoiicif.  (Thucyd.  ilL  16.)  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria  (Thucyd.  i.  101)  and 
Cardamyle,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
SciroB  (^  2Kip7rir),  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  other  Perioeci 
(Xen.  ffielL  v.  2.  §  24),  and  in  battle  were  posted  by 
themselves  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.  v.  67.)  An 
enumeration  of  the  principcu  of  these  cities  is  given 
in  Clinton.  (F<ui,  HelL  App.  c  32.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  port  of 
which  the  liacedaemonian  merchants  usually  put 
in,  on  their  voyages  home  from  Egypt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  63,  vii  67.)  We  have  said  that 
the  Perioeci  living  m  these  towns  were  the  do- 


aeendanta  of  the  bid  inhabilKitsof  tbft  eimptnp^  tet 
we  must  not  suppose  they  were  excfnaiT^  aau 
Some  of  them  on  the  conUaiy  were  foreigsera, 
who  had  either  accompanied  the  lK>r2aDa  on  their 
invasion  of  f.iaronfa,  or  been  aftcru-arda  invited  bj 
them  to  supi^y  the  place  of  tb<t  dispoaaessed 
Achaians.  One  of  these  cities*  Boia,  Is  even  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Ileiacleid  cliief  (StmbL 
p.  364)  ;  and  another,  Oeronthrae,  was  peopkd  by 
colonists  sent  from  Sparta»  after  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  old  inhabitants.  (Paus.  iiL  22.  §  5.) 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war 
is  thus  determined  by  Clinton.  (/.  e.)  :  —  ^  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  in  &  a  479,  the  Pcrioecx  sap^^ied 
1 0,000  men.  If  we  assume  this  proporttoa  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to 
the  whole  number  on  the  same  occasioa.  or  five- 
e^hths  of  the  whole  number  of  ,citizeiia»  thia 
would  give  16,000  for  ^e  males  of  fiill  ag^ 
and  the  total  popuUtion  of  this  chwa  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacttmia  would  amount  to  aboat 
66,000  persons.^ 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  htstoiy^  tlw 
Perioedon  towns  of  the  coast  (Laconieae  orae  cas* 
tella  et  vici)  were  detached  frx»i  Sparta  l>y  T. 
Quintius  Flaminiaus,  and  placed  under  the  aniiec- 
tion  of  the  Achaian  leagne.  (Miillec,  iiL  2.  f  1  ; 
Idv.  xzxiv.  29,  30,  xxxviu.  31.)  SabseqaentTy 
to  this  the  emperor  Ai^gnstus  released  24  towns 
from  their  subjection  to  Sparta,  and  fonned  them 
into  separate  coraraunities,  under  laws  of  their  own. 
They  were  consequently  called  Elenthero-I^acooea. 
(Pans.  nL  21.  §  6. )  But  even  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  some  of  the  I^aconian  towns  were  not  muro- 
p6/uh,  but  dependent  upon  Sparta  (o'urriEAiiiMrac  is 
2vdpri}v). 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  MUUer  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  fonn  of 
government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find  Peri- 
oeci  amongst  other  Dorian  commun}ties,as  weU  as  at 
Sparta,  as,  for-  instance,  Elis  and  Ai^goa,  and  the 
Boeotian  Thebes :  the  dependent  towns  of  which 
states  fonned  separate  coramunitiea,  aa  Thespiaa 
under  Thebes,  the  Txyphvlian  cities  in  Elia,  and 
Omcae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  called 
abToy6fioi,  (Wachsmuth,  i,  1.  p.  161.)  From  the 
last  mentioned  town,  which  was  long  independent, 
hot  reduced  about  B.  c.  580,  all  the  Aigive  Perioeci 
derived  their  name  of  Omeatae.  About  the  time 
of  the  Persian  vrar,  however,  the  inhabitaata  of  the 
towns  surrounding  Argos  were  received  into  the 
city  as  <r6itoucoi^  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  ;  a  change  which  waa  attended  with  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Argos,  and  gave 
additional  force  to  its  democracy.  (MtUSer,  iii.  4« 
§  2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  their 
Perioeci  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  ^X  as  well  as  the  cohuiiea 
of  Cvrene  and  Thera.     (Herod,  iv.  161.) 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared 
to  other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rom^  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Patricians 
as  the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan 
citizens.  Modem  history  furnishes  fitter  objects 
of  comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  (Arnold,  TTkucyd,  vol  i. 
App.  1  and  2.)  The  bui^hers  or  free  citizens  of 
Augsbnig  lived  in  the  city,  while  there  grew  up 
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Mmt  ibaa  a  diitinci  iaii  Tsoft  caiDTDTintt}*  Kvfng 
without  ike  city,  chiefly  fanned  sf  the  (Anaii- 
ciuled  -nunli  of  ibe  domlunt  dan,  and  called 
"  HahlbnTger,"  or  dtiiem  of  the  "  pale,"  the 
■ulHirbi  in  which  they  lived  being  ■umxinded  hj 
piliraiei.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  pi*- 
Bpnts  a  ttrikinr  pamlltl  lo  the  Dorian  conqueit  of 
Laconia,  both  m  ita  achioretnmt  and  coogeqoenceA- 
The  Sainni!,  like  the  old  Achaisna,  were  depriTed 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offlcei  of  tmit  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  thoiJgbper«>nally  flee,  to  a 
Btate  cif  political  ahivei;.  The  Normant  on  the 
cnntrarj,  of  whatetet  rank  in  their  own  coqntry, 
■B  all  nobirt  and  nturioia,  compared  with  the 
ueced  SaiiKii,  and  tor  a  long  timi 
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conqueced  Sai 
duatvely  the  t 
of  the  land. 

For  forther  detaila  lee  Arnold,  Tlaqri.  fib.  1  c. 
101,  and  Ai^endii  iL  i  Thieny,  HiMoini  dt  &■ 
Coim^  da  rAugltlem  par  la  Ifomandi,  Lhnt 
It.— riL  [R.  W.] 

PERITOLI  (irt;*roXiiO.     [ErHIBVa.] 

PERI'PTEROS.     [TiMPLoii.] 

PEHfSCELIS  (TtjiiffiriMf,  Long.  Pod.  i.  5  ; 
Menander,  op.  Folba.  iL  194,  t.  100,  Hoi.  Ep.  I. 
1 7. 58  ;  Pelron.  67).  Mneh  controTeny  hu  ariien 
with  legaid  to  die  Irne  meaning  of  tbi«  word. 
The  etymology  poinli  oat  meiely  that  it  wa>  lame- 
thing  worn  round  the  leg  (rtp)  aitiKat),  bnt  frnm 
the  context  oF  the  panage  in  Horate  where  it  ia 
feund  we  mtut  at  oooe  infer  thai  it  wu  a  trinket. 
The  Scholiaat  eiplaini  it  u  "omamentum  pedi* 
ciremn  cniia,"  and  bence  we  can  afsrcety  doubt 
that  it  daiotea  an  anklet  or  bangle,  eapecially  aince 
we  know  tbat  tbeie  were  commonly  worn  not  only 
by  the  Oriental!,  the  Egyptiani,  and  the  Qreeki, 
but  by  the  Roman  ladiei  alio.  (Plin. /f.  A'.uiiiL 
3.  t.  IS  ;  compare  Wilkinion'i  Andnt  Egyptiiau, 
Tol.KL  p.  374.)  Thia  eiplanation  perfectly  ac. 
coidi  with  the  eipreitiong  of  Tertallian  (rfs  Catla 
FtmiiaiTvn,  ii.  lob  tin.),  where  the  peniodiuiA  it 
apoken  of  ai  decorating  the  leg  in  the  lame  manner 
u  the  bracelet  adoma  tbe  wriat  and  the  necklace 
(he  throat.  The  anklet  ia  frequently  repreaented 
in  th[?  paintinga  of  Qreeli  figurea  on  the  walla  of 
Pompeii,  aa  m  the  fcilowing  repntentalion  of 
Nemd.    (jtfa       "   " 


It  mnat  bo  obaerved,  bowerer,  that  the  Greek 
leiicoginphen  Hoychiua,  Phatiua,aiid  Suidai,  in- 
terpret TepitTjceX^  and  TrtpivKiKta  by  0paxicta^ 
^fuyd\ia,  and  St.  Jerome  (Spiif.  ad  FMU.)  ex- 
preaaly  alatea  tbat  the  Greek  ntfiam)^  were  the 
tame  with  the  Latin  fininalia,  that  ia,  diawera 
reachioj;  from  the  navel  to  the  kneea.  In  the 
Septnagml    we    find  'ifumceAli    (k.  Mir/ia)   m 
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^xa/t.  nitiil'  49,  ixtfx.  S^  LeriL  ri.  10,  and 

mamt^Hir  in  Levit  xvi.  4.  which  our  tranahitun 
unlfbnrily  tender,  and  Bppan#nt!y  with  accuracy, 
Una  bMdin.  [W.  R.] 

PERranAHCHUa  (ire/MffrfB^oi).    [EccLB- 

PERISTHO'MA.  [TiFxs ;  Vblhm.] 
PERISTY'LIOM  (npHrriXiar),  at  ila  nam* 
implfca,  waa  a  continued  row  or  serfei  of  roa-a  ol 
colunma  all  ronnd  a  conrt  or  building,  in  contra- 
diatmction  to  Poanci/*  (e-rfc),  in  which  the  pillan 
did  not  nmmid  a  (pace,  hot  were  airanged  in 
one  or  more  parallel  lines.  The  endoeed  court 
waa  aln  called  pemtfUsm,  The  ehier  apeclHc  ina 
of  the  word  ia  in  relation  to  the  ancient  dwelling. 
hoaaca     [Doutrs,  p.  4S8,a.]  [F.S.] 

PERJU'RIUM.    [JuajDHAND™.] 
PBKIZO'MA  ("(i/C-Aa).    [SDELiaAcuLCM.] 

AtirA.  ii.  S.  {  14),  a  low  boot  of  untanned  bide 
{urmdof,  Vilg.  Am.  viL  690 ;  Blunck,  Amd.  L 
2B0),  Wow  by  ploughmen  [ptnuiatv  araloTt  Pert, 
r.  1 02)  and  gfaephi^nlt,  a>  eiempllBed  in  the  wood- 
Cat,  at  p.  HOB,  and  by  others  employed  in  rural  occu- 
]«tiona.  (Jot.  lii.  IBS.)  It  had  a  atrong  aola 
(Theocrlt.  lii.  SS),  and  wu  adapted  to  the  fiwt 
with  great  exactneti.  (Oalen.  fa  Hippoc.  Lib.  i*.) 
It  waa  alao  called  rtiKawirit  on  ocrount  of  ill 
adaptation  for  walking  through  clay  and  mire- 
In  the  Greek  mythology  Peneoa  waa  ninuented 
wearing  booU  of  thia  descriptton  with  winga  at- 
tnchcd  to  them.  (Lycophnn,  839.)  Diana  wot* 
them, when  accoutred  fbrtheciiacc^  (Jtmai^AiaL 
iii.  306.)    ICoTRVBNua.] 

The  term  hpeikri  is  applied  lo  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot  (Eorip.  Hijjal.  1 179,  Hfn. 
Fur.  137G.)  It  icems  tn  We  been  a  shoe  hat- 
rned  to  the  boltoni  of  the  chariot,  into  which  the 

lo  prevcnl  him  from  being  thrown  out.  [J.  Y.] 
PERPETUA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
PBRSAE  or  STATUAE  PERSICAE  wei« 
figures  which  were  ilsed  in  plnee  of  columns,  like 
the  CaryatidDl,  Allanles,  aDd  Telamcnea.  Tha 
tradition  respecting  their  inrention  is  that  Ihej 
were  lirst  used  in  Oie  Porticui  Pcriiea  which  waa 
bnilt  at  Sparta  out  of  the  apoila  of  the  battle  of 
Plataeae  (Vitmr.  i.  1.  S  6).  Pauaanias,  however, 
(iiL  3)  describes  the  statuea  of  the  conquered  Pet- 
iianl,  as  beii.g  <il  -r&r  Kiirur.  J  P.  8.] 

PERSECUTO'RIA  ACTia  [Actio.] 
PERSO'NA  {latva,  ■Kpivttwn  or  ■*poawTii>r\ 
a  maak.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
acton  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  tha  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juice*  and  eolonn, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysua.  [DiONvaiA.]  Now  as  the  Greek  drama 
arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  mods  of  disguising  the  face  was  aa  old  aa 
the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  however,  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  fint  who  iatroduoed  regular 
(Suid.  I.  e.  XoipiUoi.)     Other 
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Aeachytus  (Herat,  ad  Pia.  2U),  though  the  latter 
had  probably  only  the  merit  of  pcrleeting  and  com- 
ple^ng  the  wtoWheatrital  s^ipartttua  and  coituma. 
Phrynichus  is  taJi  lo  have  fint  inlrodnced  femals 
masks.  (Suid.  ae.  *f>finxo>.)  Ariatotle  (PoiitiL 
22)  was  unable  to  discover  who  had  first  intn- 
dnced  the  use  of  moski  in  comedy.    Soma  maska 
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covered,  like  tke  muki  of  modem  timet,  only  the 
fiice,  but  they  appear  more  generally  to  have  covered 
the  whole  head  down  to  the  •houldera,  for  we 
find  always  the  hair  belonging  to  a  mask  described 
aa  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  miut  have  been  the 
caae  in  tragedy  more  especially,  as  it  was  necessaxy 
to  make  the  head  correspond  to  the  stature  of  an 
actor  which  was  heightened  by  the  cothomns. 

I.  Tragic  Masks.   It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  m 
the  perception  of  the  beantifiil  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived 
the  spectaton  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of 
observing  the  various  expressions,  of  which  the 
human  face  is  capable,  and  which  with  us  contri< 
bute  BO  much  to  theatrical  illusion.     But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  huge  theatres  of  the  an- 
cients it  wotdd  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  to  distinguish  the  aatuial 
features  of  an  actor.    The  features  of  the  masks 
were  for  this  same  reason  very  strong  and  marked. 
Again,  the  dramatis  personae  of  most  of  the  ancient 
tragedies  were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  charactos 
were  so  well  known  to  the  spectators^  that  they 
were  perfectly  typical.    Bvery  one  therefore  knew 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  soeh  a  character 
on  the  stage,  who  it  was,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  Greek  audienoe  to  imagine  that  a 
god  or  hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of 
an  oidinary  actor.     The  use  of  the  cothurnus 
also  rendered  a  proportionate  enlaigement  of  the 
countenance  absdutdy  necessary,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  have  been  ridiculously  dispro- 
portionate.  Lastly,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient 
tragody  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  as  modem  tragedies  ;  the 
object  of  which  aeems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole 
nuige  of  human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self- 
devouring  play.     How  widely  different  are  the 
characters  of  ancient  tragedy  t     It  is,  as  MUUer 
{IlisL  of  tha  IM,  <^  AncGreeoe^  i  p»  298)  justly 
remarks,  perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example, 
the  Orestes  of  Aeschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy  with  the  same  countenance,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any 
modem  drama.    But  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole 
piece  with  the  same  countenance,  for  if  circum- 
stances required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks 
during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-open  month  of  a  tragic 
mask  also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
as  OelliuB  (v.  7)  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here, 
though  we  know  that  all  cireumstances  united  to 
compel  a  tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  t3rpical  of  certain  chaiacters,  and 
consequently  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumerates 
(iv.  1^  &C.)  25  typical  or  standing  masks  of 
tragedy,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men, 
nine  for  females,  and  three  for  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  masks  which  were  not  typical,  but  represented 
certain  individuals  with  their  personal  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  &C.,  must  have  hem  much  more  numerous, 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mentions  thirty  of 
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such  peculiar  masks.    The  standing  masks  of  tm* 
gedy  are  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  clasies. 

1.  JYagic  motbtfor  old  men.  The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  ^vpLas  &i^^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  wliich  was  in  most  cases  attached 
to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hui^  down  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead,  which  rose 
in  an  acute  angle,  or  in  a  round  shape,  and  left  the 
temples  uncovered.  This  rising  part  of  the  hur 
was  called  tyicos.  The  cheeks  of  this  mask  were 
flat  and  hanging  downwards.  A  second  mask  for 
old  men,  called  AcuK^f  ^uH^p,  had  grey  hair,  floating 
around  the  head  in  locka,  a  full  beard  and  a  promi- 
nent forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed  a 
small  tyieot.  The  countenance  was  probably  pale, 
as  the  adjective  \9wc6s  seems  to  indicate.  A  third 
mask,  called  ovo^oir^AiOf,  had  bUvk  hair  inters 
spersed  with  gr^,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  yean 
of  age^  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fU?iat  iy^  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  bhick  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features  and  a  high  iyitos.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  wno  were  not 
veiy  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  daas 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  \q9$6s 
and  the  fyu»^§fios  Mip :  the  fonner  represented 
a  fiur  man  with  floatiqg  locks,  a  low  6yicos^  and  a 
good  colour  in  his  countenance  j  the  second  or 
fiiirer  man,  was  pale  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Trugio  mai»  for  jfovng  mtn.  Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1«  The  ytavlaicos  wirifXp^ffTQS^  a 
mask  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded, 
but  of  a  blooming  and  brownish  cooiplexion,  and 
with  a  rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  vdyxyni^rros 
probably  indicates  that  the  mask  might  be  used 
m  a  great  variety  of  parts.  2.  The  vtwiaKos  oZiXor, 
or  iw06s  or  (mipQyKo%^  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty 
or  impudent  character  ;  his  hair  was  curly  and 
formed  a  high  lyKos  ;  his  character  was  indicated 
by  his  raised  eyo>brows.  ft.  Vtojfiaitts  wi^wKos^ 
reaembled  the  preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat 
younger.  The  counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The 
areoXj&s^  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  oom- 

ftlexion,  with  foir  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance 
ike  that  of  a  youthful  god.  5.  \lafap6t.  There 
were  two  masks  of  this  name,  both  representing 
young  men  of  an  irascible  appearance,  of  yellow 
complexion  and  fair  hair  ;  the  one,  however,  was 
taller  and  younger,  and  his  hair  was  more  curiy 
than  that  of  the  other.  6.  *AxP^^9  &  mask  quite 
pale,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  fair  floating  hair. 
It  was  used  to  represent  sick  or  wounded  persona. 
7.  The  rdfmxpoi  might  be  used  for  the  wtiyxinro^os 
if  this  character  was  to  be  represented  in  a  suffer- 
ing or  meUinchoIy  situation. 

3.  Tragrie  masks  for  maU  doves,  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  the  8i^0cpfaf,  which  had  no  ByKQs 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair. 
The  countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the 
nose  sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melan- 
choly. The  tr^wnr4r)ft»v^  or  the  pointed  beard,  re- 
presented a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  a  hkh  iyitos^  hardened  features, 
and  a  red  foce.  The  wctin/ios,  or  the  pug-noee,  was 
an  impudent  face  with  fkir  rising  hair,  of  a  red 
colour  and  without  beard. 

4.  Tragic  madss  farfamaU  damtt.  Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  vis.  the  ireXiA  uKvijcti^i^ 


m>RKnt«d  an 
iritii  noble  but 
pale  fnitnm,  to  bdkaW  ■  penon  who  had  »en 
belter  dajB  ;  the  yfiiditor  iX^Mtpor^  nn  old  lre«d<- 
iFoinan  ;  the  TpatSior  aUrruc'r,  tbi  old  domatic 
Alare  ;  tbo  flliccrjv^F  fitaiKoupof^  •  domHtic  tlttrt 
of  middle  iige  ;  ind  lutlj  ihs  Bi^tptrii,  ft  ;«mg 
iemale  iIitc. 

6.  TK^fotwufa^/rMwomai.  ThefintoftheK, 
culled  loiTiiiro^un,  njjKKntMl  a  pale  lad;,  with  long 
black  hair  and  a  ud  eiprwiDn  in  hnoountenanes. 
Sbe  gensallj  ihutd  the  mSerinpof  (hs  principal 
hero  in  a  ptoy.  The  »eeond,  called  luaiiuupin 
Axpd,  reeembled  the  Tonner,  with  the  eieepllon 
that  hei  hair  wai  half  •hom.  She  VM  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  and  WM  pnbabl?  intended  to  rupie- 
aent  the  wife  of  the  chief  hen,  if  he  wu  not  too 
■dTanctd  in  age.  The  third  ii  the  /itaiitoiipiit 
rfia^afrn,  repreKating  ft  newly  mairied  woman 
in  tnll  bloom  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The 
forirth  ia  thcJco^f^t  irapM>vf,aTnaidennfmati]re 
■gis,  with  ihoit  hair  dirided  on  the  middle  of  the 
Iorehe«d,  and  lying  unoothly  around  the  bnd. 
The  eobnr  of  her  eoontenanco  was  rather  pule. 
There  wai  another  maik  of  the  nine  name,  but  it 
differed  bma  the  lormer  by  the  (oIlBwing  eircum- 
■tancfi: — thehsirwai  not  diTidedon  the  forehead 
(X  coifed,  but  wildly  floaiing,  to  indicate  that  ahe 
bad  had  mneb  nSering  to  go  throogh.  The  latl 
ia  the  k6^,  or  yonng  gvi  Thii  mask  leprecsnted 
the  beftutiea  of  a  mniden't  &ce  ia  their  full  bloom, 
■ueh  aa  the  fiwe  of  Dftnati,  or  any  other  great 
beauty  wa*  conceived  to  have  been. 

The  accoant  whith  Pollui  giree  of  the  tragir 
nmki  coTDprehendf  a  great  nnmber,  bnt  it  ii  mudi 
jn  companaon  with  the  great  Tariety  of  maaka  which 
the  Orecki  mnat  have  nied  ia  their  Tanom  trnge- 
diei,  for  tnrj  ben  and  eterygod  who  waa  known 
to  tbe  Oteeka  at  being  of  a  partieolar  character, 
mnat  ban  been  lepreiented  by  a  particular  maik, 
io  that  tbe  ipectaton  were  enabled  to  recogniM 
him  immadifttely  on  hit  appcntance.  For  thii 
*eiT  itaaou  tiie  coanlenance*  of  the  godi,  herwi, 
and  hfninea,  rantt,  in  point  of  bnnly,  haiu  bna 
■a  aimilai  aa  pouible  to  their  npresentationi  in 
atatuea  and  pun^ga,  to  which  the  ejem  of  the 
Onek*  wen  accoitomed  ;  and  the  diilorted  maaki 
with  widely  open  moalhi,  which  are  >een  in  gteat 
nnraber)  among  tbo  p^ntinn  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  (lee  the  annexed  woodcnt  from  ilttmo 
'Boriow.  ToL  i.  tab.  2U}  wonli  gite  but  a  Tciy  in- 
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Lnmai,dtSaaat.^,AmiA2S,  ffigria.  11, Sum- 

1.  OaU.  S6.) 

The  SDnered  woodcnt  re- 
preienta  nnw  maika,  me  ap- 
parently comie  and  the  othac 

igic,  which  are  placed  at  the 

Ft  of    the  choragna   in   tbe 

impeii.  (Mum  Boriim.  *oL 

tab.  S6 1  Gell,  Ptmp.  toI  i. 
pi.  45.) 

II. Comic  Haskb.  — In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
n  which  liring  and  diitinguikhed  psioni  wen  lo 
)ften  hnoght  npon  the  alage,  it  waa  neceeiary  that 
he  maika,  though  to  aoma  axHot  they  may  baTa 


diatortion  in  the  Uatattt  lit  tbe  countaniince,  and 
tbe  mmth  ia  not  opened  wider  than  would  be  nw 
nry  to  cttabls  a  penon  to  pionooace  aoch  lOii: 
ai  at  or  Ao.     In  latR  tium,  howerer,  ditterti 
and  eiBggentiona  were  carried  to  a  nry  gmt 
aiieut,  bat  more  particnkrly  in  comic  maika,  si 
that  they  in  aome  degree  were  man  carieatuie 
than  repaeaeniatiana  of  ideal  or  j?al  couDteinncea 
(Apidkm,  ru.  Jpellm.  r.  8.  f  '^>  •^  Ohmr 


faithful  pertruta  of  the  indlriduala  whom  they 
intended  to  repieaent,  aa  otherwiie  the  object 
i  comic  poeta  could  not  haTo  been  attained. 

The  choma  on  tbe  other  hand,  aa  well  at  certain 


romptet«  maaqnerade  naeeamy  ;  aa  m  thoae  caaea 
rhen  tbe  ehorentaa  affieand  with  tbe  bada  of 

biida  or  of  frosi,  &c  We  may  rtourk  here,  by 
■7,  that  the  ehoRB  of  tragedy  appeared  gene> 

rally  inUkout  maika,  tiia  Emaenidca  of  Aeacbyln* 

being  probably  only  an  eiceptian  to  tb«  genial 
lie.  Thoinaakief  thednracteiaiii  the  old  Attia 
imedy  weio  thecelino,  en  tha  whole,  (kithfal  to 

life,  and  free  from  the  bnrieaqne  exaggaiUioQa  which 


maiki,  when  it  waa  ibrbidden  t* 
KpiKMBt  in  comedy  the  aichon  by  imitating  hia 
penon  npoii  tbe  ilage  (SchoL  o-J  AriiUipA,  Kui. 
31),  aaid  alitl  more,  Bhettly  after,  by  the  eitanaioa 
of  thia  law  to  all  Atbennui  eitiieni.  (Sohol.  ad 
AnHopi.  A-*.  IU9,  At.  1297;  Siiid.  t.H.  'A)t1- 
fuixit.)  The  cenaeqnenoe  af  anch  lawa  waa,  that 
tbe  moika  bencefbrth,  inatead  of  indiridaali,  lepre- 
icnled  daMei  of  men,  ue.  ihey  were  muki  typical 
of  men  of  certain  profeaaiona  ei  tiadei,  of  a  particu- 
lar age  or  atation  in  life,  and  aoma  wen  gtotaaqoa 
caricsturea.  A  nombt*  of  atanding  tharaetera  or 
maaka  waa  that  introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux 
giTea  a  liaC  of  auch  atanding  maika,  which  an 
divided,  like  thoae  of  tmgedj,  into  five  claaiea. 

1.  Oomio  VKuii /br  old  mm.  Nine  maiki  of 
thii  clsM  are  mentioned.  Tha  maak  repicaenting 
the  oldeat  man  waa  called  vdinror  upSrrot ;  bia 
head  waa  ibared  to  the  akin,  be  bad  a  mild  ez- 
preaiiai  about  hii  eyebrow*,  hit  beard  wa*  tliii^ 
bia  cbeeki  hollow,  and  bia  eyea  melaiicholy.  Hit 
complexko  waa  pale,  and  the  whole  eipieaaion  of 
.1 . ^j(j_     2.  The  wirmtrtfoi 


■p. 

peantnce,  lad  and  pale  ;  he  bad  faair  on  hia  liead 
and  a  beard,  but  the  hair  wu  red  and  Ida  eara 
broken.  S.  The  ir/tiiiir,  lilcewite  an  otd  man, 
with  a  thin  down  of  hair  round  hia  hrad,  an  aqui- 
tine  note,  and  a  ilal  coontenance.  Hia  right  eyn. 
brow  waa  higher  than  tha  lefL  t.  Tbe  ■rfHitin-iit 
bad  a  long  and  floating  beard,  and  Ukewiaa  a  crowm 
of  bate  roond  bit  bead ;  hit  eyebnwi  were  nited, 
but  fail  wbcde  aapect  wat  that  of  an  idle  man.  5. 
The  Ipfi^Hiei  waa  bald-headed,  bnt  had  a  beard 
and  laiaed  eyebrowi,  and  waa  of  angiy  a; 
S.  Tha  mfroeaaicii  retenibled  the  ma; 
XatfVft^ior,  bnt  hit  Irpc  were  contorted,  the  eye- 
bmwa  eontiaeted,  and  tbe  head  withnnt  any  hair. 
7.  The  tfjidoftM  ttirtpoi  had  a  pointed  beard, 
but  waa  Dlheiwna  wilboM  bail,    IL  Tha  a*^n• 


iMyifi^,  brpointed  beitd,  -waa  likewise  Isirid-liMded, 
tad  extended  eye-brows,  and  wns  leaking  lll-tem- 
peredL  9.  The  Avieo/c^Sfios  had  a  thick  beard, 
wat  o6napienoiis  on  aceotmt  of  bis  long  chin,  and 
the  form  of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great  cnrioiity. 

The  annexed  eomio 
mask,  representing  an  old 
man,  is  taken  from  the 
Muaeo  Borhom.  vol  i. 
tab.  A. 

2.  Comie  matkt  fair 
ymng  mm.  PoIInx  enu- 
merates ten  masks  of  this 
kind.  1.  The  «<hwvrret 
formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  yoang  men ; 
be  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  bis  forehead,  sbowed 
a  muteolar  constitution  {yvti9aerue69%  was  rather 
red  in  the  fiwe,  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  bb  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  ittised. 
2.  The  WHsAfntos  pAXaa  was  yoonger  than  tiiepre- 
oeduig  one,  and  with  low  eyebrcrvrs.  He  repre- 
sented a  young  man  of  good  education  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  8.  The  vw^itrttoi  oSAot,  or 
tbe  tkick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
•ome,  and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  y^eadamt  &iraXtff,  his 
bair  was  like  that  of  the  wd7pc/n?<rror,  but  he  was 
the  yonmgett  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yotith 
bronght  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
kypvacof  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  daik  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  6.  The  Mtr*t<rros  trrpaertdnis 
or  the  ibrmidable  soldier,  with  black  hair  banging 
over  his  forehead.  7.  The  Mtrttaros  Mnpos 
was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and 
of  a  fiur  complexion*  8.  The  icdXa^  or  the&tterer, 
and  9.  The  mpda-iTot  or  parasite  were  dark  (com- 
pare Athen.  tI  p.  287),  and  had  aquiline  noses. 
Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathising  nature  ; 
the  parasite,  bowerer,  had  broken  ears,  was  merry- 
looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression  about  his 
eyebrows.  1 0.  The  •IkwikSs  represented  a  stranger 
hi  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pierced  through.  The  (ruccXiR^r  was  another 
parasite. 

'  8.  Oomh  vuakt  fiir  mob  sAnMs.  Of  this  class 
iCTen  masks  are  mentioned.  1.  The  mask  tepre^ 
senting  arery  old  man  was  called  •wdmros^  and  had 
grey  hair  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his 
nberty.  2.  The  ^yuifv  htpdv9»¥  had  his  red  hair 
patted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead, 
jfle  was  among  slaves  liie  same  character  as  the 
wpc<rtf^t  among  freemen.  8.  The  te^m  rptx^^ 
or  itArm  rtrptx^f^^of^  was  half  bald-headed,  had 
red  hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  eSXof 
l^pAtrmw,  or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair 
and  a  red  eoantenanoe  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows, 
and  had  a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  dc^«wr 
pt4tns  was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The 
&9pd9mw  rtfrri^  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but 
had  two  or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  heod  aai  en 
bis  chin,  and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7* 
The  Mirttrrof  i^ft4y,  or  the  fierce>leoking  slave, 
resembled  the  ny^iiAv  dtpdirmw  with  the  exception 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Cbmto  wuuh  fir  old  womm,  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  via.  the  7fd8ior  Irxv^  or  Kvicai- 
wtotf,  a  tall  woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles, 
and  pala  b«t  with  animated  eyes ;  tb«  m^tfSa 


PERSONA. 

Tpovs,  or  the  iki  old  iroman  wi^luJ^m  wtinkkoi 
and  a  \mtid  sound  her  ho^  Vn^h^najmir  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ypedBtor  ^iMiiftfy^r  tli^^^eatic 
old  woman. '  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  oii^  had 
only  two  toeth  en  eosii  side  of  her  nmoth.  -   \ 

6.  Qomio  masks  /br  young  igoiMiK  Polhix  men- 
tions Ibuxtoen,  via.-*-!. The  ytn^  htKra^  at  the 
talkiAive  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smootlily  eodibed 
dowt),  the  eyebrows  mthnr  raised,  and  the  com- 
plfxion  white.  2.  The  yuH  ei^n  wns  vnly  dii- 
tingn^hed  for  her  fine  head  of  haiici  3.  flie.  jrdpir 
had  her  hair  combed  smeotUy,  had  highnnd  black 
eyebrowB,  and  a  white  oomplexkn*  4.  IThe  ^^vSo- 
K6pri  %id  a  whiter  complexion  than  the>foiineC|  her 
hair  wns  bound  up  above  the  fisrebe^i^'lHid  she  was 
intencM  to  represent  a  youQg  wffilanSdw  |iad  not 
been  marked  more  than  onoft.  5.  AnotHar  dtiilk  of 
the  same  name  was  only  distinguished"  from  iito 
former  by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  represented.  6.  The  <nrapro*6XAos  Xfirrtr^, 
an  elderly  woman  who  bad  once  be«n  a  prostitute, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey.  7.  The  waAXaidi 
resembled  the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of 
hair.  8.  The  ri\cioj'  iratfHKhv  was  more  red  in 
the  fiu%  than  the  ^tv^oKipni,  and  had  locks  about 
her  ears.  9.  The  ircupl^iw  was  of  a  less  good  ap- 
pearance, and  wore  a  band  round  the  brad.  10. 
The  ^xp**^^*  Irtdpa  derived  the  name  from  the 
gold  with  which  her  hair  was  adorned.  11.  The 
^idyarpos  iraipa^  from  the  variegated  band  wound 
around  her  head.  1 2.  The  KofiirdBioy^  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  hair  being  dressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  lampas.  13.  The  aZpa  vpifcoupos  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  only  a 
white  chiton.  14.  The  vap<vifri<pi<rr6y  vnm  a  shtve 
distinguished  by  a  pug-nose  and  her  hair  ;  she 
attended  upon  hetaerae,  and  wore  a  crocus -coloured 
chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
moitioned  in  Pollux.  BCaeson  of  M^ara,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask 
called  after  his  own  name  jmU^mv,  another  for  a 
slave,  and  a  tliird  to  trepreeent  *  cook.  ( A<then.  xir. 
It  659.)  From  this  poMage  of  Atheoaeua  we  also 
learn  that  Stephanus  of  3yaantinm  wfepto  a  work 
wepl'  xpofftArtfy, 

III.  MASKa   V8BD  IN  THB   SlTTRTO  DrAIU. 

The  masks  used  in  this  spe^es  of  tfie  Oredc  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  the  form  nf  their 
needs  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  thewdvvor,  and  adds  that  the  charac* 
ters  of  all  the  other  Satyrie  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  names, 
e,ff.  ^  Papposilenus  was  an  (dd  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  ebameter.  (Compare  Eicbstidt, 
lUDramaiB  ChmioO'Satynm^  pw  61.)  A  grbtesque 
mask  of  n  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest 
speeiniens  of  a  tngie  mask,  is  contttned  in  the 
Townly  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  regards  the  earlieM  representoitf  ons  of  tihe  re- 
gular dramn  among  tlie  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diom^des  (iiL  p.  486,  ed.  Potsdi.),  that 
nunki  were  dot  used,  but  merely  tte*gdania  er 


wig,  uid  tluit  ItoK^iu  Gnlliu,  shout  (he  year  100 
B.C-,  waa  thefintwhoinlmlucedthetueDrmukt. 
It  ihould,  however,  he  remembered  tliat  muks  bod 
been  lutd  long  hefijre  Uist  time  in  the  Atellaniu 
{Ten.  I.  v.  Ptmmiita),  *■>  thai  tlie  imuxstion  at 
BoKiul  latut  have  hecn  confined  to  the  regutoi 
dianui,  lliBt  ia,  to  tniged;  and  comedy ,  Ai  for  ihe 
fbnni  of  Roman  mulu,  it  mu;  be  preiimied  that, 
being  iDtnduced  bom  Qreeu  &t  w  lata  a  period, 
thsy  bad  the  lame  defect!  oi  thou  uted  in  Greec« 
at  the  time  when  the  aila  were  in  their  decline, 
and  thii  lappositisn  ii  confinned  b;  all  nca-ki  of 
ait,  and  the  paintingi  of  Hereukncum  and  Pompeii, 
in  which  moilci  are  repreicnted ;  for  the  math) 
appear  nnnaturall;  diilorted  and  the  mouth  ^waji 
wide  open.  The  sipreHioni  of  Roman  writer! 
alio  inpport  thii  lapjiotitiDn.  (Gelllua,  t.  7  ;  Jur. 
iiL  17S.)  Wemay  mention  her*  that  lome  of  the 
aldeet  MSS.  of  Terence  contain  repreKnU^oni  of 
Roman  ma*ka,  and  from  theu  MSS.  they  hare 
been  copied  in  KTera]  modem  editioni  of  that  poet, 
at  in  the  edition  pithliihed  at  Urhino  in  1726.  fbL, 
and  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  cot  annexed  conlaini 
repmentatiooa  of  fbiu  of  theae  mailu  prefixed  to 
the  Andria. 


When  acton  at  Rome  diiplcoied  their  audience 
and  were  biued,  tbey  were  obliged  to  lake  off  their 
mailet ;  but  thoM  who  acted  in  the  Atcllanae  were 
not  obt^  to  do  10.  i¥al.i,t.Ftmiiata/abuIa: 
Mocmb.  .Sot  iL  7.)  Tho  KoaiaD  mime*  never  wen 
maiki.  [Minus.]  (ComfBre  Fr.  De  Fieoroni, 
tHmrtatio  dt  Lareii  (onicii  tt  Fif/urtM  eoniicu  oat. 
£(H.,RoiH];3Saiidl750,41oiFr.Stiere,O>wr. 
MiBiUrtiicaBaieajmJRomimotOT^ne.)  [L.S.] 

PE'ETICA,  the  pole,  lued  by  the  AaRWKK- 
BOBU,  wat  alio  callend  Diohfsda  beouiM  it  wu 
ten  feet  long.  On  account  af  ita  im  in  oaiignuig 
londi  Id  the  membrn  of  a  colony,  it  ia  ■amelinin 
repreaented  on  medoU  by  the  nda  of  tbe  atuarial 
plW^  (Pnptrt.  IT.  1.  sa)  [J.  Y.] 

PES  (.nail),  a  foot,  the  etandard  meamte  of 
length  atBODg  the  Oreeki  and  Romaui,  oi  wdl  ai 
among  Dtaily  all  other  "■{■■"■,  both  ancient  and 


PETAUBUU.  8M 

DndaliL  Vn;  litlla  Deadt  to  ba  added  to  wbal 
baa  bera  aaid  of  llie  Oreeic  and  Bcman  feet  ondei 

MKNaURA. 

The  Romoni  applied  the  nncial  diviaiia  [A*]  ts 
the  foot,  which  thoa  contained  12  HtaiK,  whniea 
our  iueia  ;  and  many  of  the  worda  oaed  to  tajmm 
ortam  numben  of  nndaa  on  applied  to  tlw  paria 
of  the  foot.  <VegeL  da  R(  Milil.  X  G  i  Plin.  ff.  N. 
xxvit  e.  a.11,  liii.  16.)  It  waa  olio  divided  into 
lidiffM  (£ngei-breadtb>) !  thia  mode  of  diviiiaa 
wai  Daed  eapecially  fay  architecta  and  land-inr- 
veyoro,  and  u  fbond  on  all  tlia  foot-meainm  that 
have  come  down  to  •as,  PoiUm  (tbe  thumb},  which 
need  in  modem  Latin  iot  <m  uuH,  i*  not  found 
the  ancient  wrilera,  hut  Pliny  {H.N.  atU.  9, 

'.  24,  liiL  23)  oaea  the  adjective  paUiearu  (of  a 

nmb^  breadth  oi  ihickneai). 

Fimn  tbe  analogr  o£  the  at,  we  have  aim  ilifioB- 

UH  for  2  teat  (Colum.  IiL  1-^  AcXondfct  ubr- 
(itu  for  2^  fbel.  (Leg.  XH.  Tab.,  Tat  viiL)  Tha 
chief  mbdivieioBa  and  multiplea  of  tba  foot  will  ba 
found  toenlioaed  under  M>ni[;ba,  and  mora  fully 
deacribed  in  their  proper  placaa,  (Sea  alao  tba 
Tablea.)  On*  itinerary  meaaurt^  which  baa  be«n 
omitted  in  ita  proper  piac^  ia  tba  Ltuga^  or  Zeacd, 
which  waa  a  Oallie  nwaaure  ^  ]  500  paiiua  or  11 
mile.  (Ammioo.  Maie.  xii.  12;  IUm.  AHloma.) 
Slonca  ore  ilill  found  on  the  roada  in  FiAaoe  wilh 
diilancei  maiked  on  them  iu  Lmgat,  [MlbLUM.] 
The  aquare  toot  {pe*  qtrndntlm)  i$  tailed  bj 

Frontinua  appliei  the  term  fiodrattu  to  the  cubic 
fbo^  and  tbe  aame,  aa  a  moaaura  of  c^iacity,  waa 
called  QuADl^NTAL. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-meaiarta,  differing  from  tba 
otdinaiy  enea,  are  mentbned  by  ancient  writeni 
Tbe  Saminn,  which  waa  tbe  tania  aa  the  Egyptian 
foot,  ia  known  from  the  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cnblt  aa  derived  from  tbe  Nilometer  (nanwiyj 
17'7427QS76incb»)tabavecoDtaJnediI-8SIU33IJ4 
inchea,  or  more  than  1 1  i  inchea.  A  larger  foot 
than  the  common  itandonl  aeemi  to  have  beoa 
need  in  Aaia  Minor.  Heron  (de  Mm.  p.  36S) 
nunea  tbe  Royal  or  PhilaelerioD  foot  oa  being  16 
Goger-breadthi, and  tbe  Italian  aa  13^, and  healaa 
mentioua  a  mile  (^ifAwv)  of  £400  Italian  or  4300 
royal  feet.  Ideler  tuppoae*  tbal  the  Italian  fool 
mean!  the  eomnun  Roman,  and  the  royal  a  Greek 
foot  krger  than  tlie  common  atandord,  correapond- 
ing  to  the  atodiom  of  7  to  the  mile,  which  had 
been  introduced  before  Heron'a  time,  namely, 
the  tenth  (entnry.  The  Pet  Dnumtu  or  foot  of 
Drunta,  contained  13^  Roman  inchea  =  IS'lOSS 
£ngUih  inchea.  It  wu  uaed  beyond  the  bound- 
ariei  of  Italy  for  meaiuring  land,  and  waa  tba 
itandard  among  Ihe  Tiuigri  iu  Lower  Qenoany.    . 

(Huiaey,  d»  AadtKt  WeigUt,  &c.  Appendix  t 
Worm,  dt  Pond,  chapa.  6  and  7  ;  Bijekb*!  Metniag, 
UnUnuA.  pp.  196,  &c. ;  Ideler,  Liiiigm  tmd  Fla- 
etwnffa  /  FrAet,  (Mwvattoai  mr  li  Hajfori  da 
Mlnsrti  Qimguei  it  da  AlUva  Soaaiiut,  U&a. 
deI*AcBd.d'InBcrip.t  xxiv.  pp.  Sjl,  &c    [P^] 

PESSl  {«M«ol).       [LiTBUKCUtJ.] 

PK'SSULUS.     [jANDi,  p.  628,  b] 
PETALISMU8   (nvaAja><Ji).      [EiaiLioM, 
p.B15.a.} 

PETASUS.    [Pii.ED».J 
PETAUBISTAE.    tPBr*B«w«.] 
FBTAURUH  (wiratrpe)',  r^diper)  ia  wid  bf 
Ibe  Greek  BDunmariana  to  hate  been  a  pole  ar  boar^ 
on  which  fowla  nmled.  (Ueay«h.  t.  v. ;  PoUni,  x. 


>M  PHALERA. 

ISe.)    WailMflndtbaMnsi/nMnHitinllM 

Ronivi  gunet,  nd  oaotidenbt*  d«abt  hu  triten 

tiBTB  bemi  a  boud  maimg  up  *nd  doim,  wilh  a 
penon  u  ach  end,  and  lopported  in  the  middtt, 
■onuthing  likt  dot  ua-iaw  |  only  it  appar*  to 
hara  brea  much  longer,  and  conaeqaantlj  went  to 
a  jnat^  beiffht  than  ii  coznmon  naciigit  oa. 
Soms  wrilen  de«cribs  it  aa  a  nwcbiac,  (com  wbich 
thdM  vho  cihibtlad  wen  niaad  to  a  great  hgight 
and  Iben  iMmed  lo  flj  to  the  glDimd  i  bat  thii  in- 
tarpntation  dosi  not  tgn*  lo  well  with  ihs  pai- 
ngri  at  the  ancimt  anthon  at  the  one  pccrioiulf 
mentioned.  (Lacil  ap.  Fal.  i.  v.  PHairil. ;  Jni. 
zir.  365  ;  Mart.  li.  21.  3  ;  MaoiL  T.  433.)  The 
penona,  who  took  part  in  thii  game,  were  called 
Piiaiirirlat  or  PtiaM'utarii ;  but  thii  nama  H«m> 
to  hare  be«n  alio  applied  in  rather  a  wider  lignifi- 
cation.  (Compare  Petnm.  53.) 

PETI'TOR,     [AcTOfcl 

PETO'RRITUU,  a  fnir-wbeebd  eairiue, 
which,  like  the  Eb»iddh,  waa  adapted  by  toe 
Bonvui*  in  imitation  of  the  Qauli.  ( Uar.  3ii^  i.  6. 
104.)  It  diSbred  riom  the  Uaelhahai.4  in  being 
nucotered.  lu  name  i>  obiioualy  conipounded  of 
jxtor,  four,  and  rit,  ■  wheel  Feilui  {i.  o.)  in  ei- 
plaini;Lg  thia  etymology  obaorreB  that  j>9tor  meant 
fonc  m  Owan  and  in  Aeolic  Oteek.  There  it  no 
rcMon  to  qaeation  the  truth  of  Ihia  remailc  j  but, 
any^other  Ki 

ime,  toaethi  .... 

Tehicliibomtheaauli.  Gellina  (xi. 30) eiprenty 
»Bji  that  it  it  a  Onllie  word,  [J.  Y.J 

PEZETAERI  (nf^Bipoi).  [ExuciTUa,  p. 
*S8,b.] 

PHALANQAE  at  PALANGAE  (^i}<jrrrii\ 
■07  long  cylindrical  piecea  cf  wood,  tuch  ai  tiimlu 
<r  bnnehei  of  treea  (Herod,  iiu  97  i  Flia.  H.N. 
lii  i.  t.  B),  truncheon.  (Plin.  ff.  ff.  Tli.  66. 
$M  57),  and  polea  uied  to  carry  burthena.  The 
earriert  who  used  theaa  polea  wen  called  pAo/u- 
garu  ^Glott. Jnt.  i-v.\  and  i}to ieM^Aori,  Ura- 
fiori,  &e.,  according  aa  tbej  worked  in  partica  of 
jiz,  foar,  or  two  peraona. 

The  word  w*t  eapccially  need  10  licnily  mllcn 
placed  under  ihipa  to  more  them  oa  dtj  land,  ao 
aa  to  draw  them  upon  ahore  or  into  the  water 
(lo^HT^  nvMrlpoifBruncki^aoZ.  iii.  B9  I  ApolL 
Rhod.  I  37s— 389).  Thia  waa  cycled  either  by 
making  uie  of  the  oan  ai  leien,  and  at  the  larae 
time  faetcmng  to  the  item  of  the  aliip  cablea  with 
a  nooae  (iitiplrSai),  igainal  which  (he  aailon 
preaaed  with  their  brcoata,  aa  we  Ace  in  our  canaj 
oarigalicn  (Orph.  .Jrjmi.  239—249,  270—273), 
or  by  the  nae  of  machinca.  (Hor.  Carm.  i  4.  2.) 
BoQcra  were  employed  in  the  aame  muDtir  lo 
more  military  cjiguia  (Caeair,  BtlL  0».  iL  10). 

PHALANX  (^<iAB7{).  [EiEsciT[;B,Fp.4(a,b, 
4SS.] 

PHALA'RICA.    rHji»TA,p.689,i.] 

FHA'LERA  (^lyer),  a  boat,  ditc,  or  crewent 
of  metal,  in  man;  caaea  of  gold  (Herod,  i.  215  ; 
Athen.  lii.  p.  SM  t  Claudian,  Ep^.  34)  and  beau- 
tifblly  wronght  ao  aa  to  be  highly  ptiicd.  (CIc 
Verr.  ir.  13.)  Omamenta  of  thii  dtacriptiau, 
being  need  in  pain,  are  icaroely  eier  mentioned 
eiccpl  in  the  plural  number.  The  naraet  fat  them 
•n  evidently  formed  from  the  tenn  ^^Aar,  which 
ia  explained  under  OiL>i.  (Compiire  Horn.  IL 
xtL  tOS.)    Beudei  the  mcMUic  onumenla  of  the 


PHABBTHA. 
helmet  atmilar  dematMu  woe  tometiBM*,  tfamfrh 
rery  raraly,  worn  by  wanioia  on  other  paute  o( 
Ibeir  dreaa  or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breaat. 
(VIrg.  An.  ii.  S59,  iSB.)  The  negra  aUrea  who 
ware  kept  by  opolent  Romana  wore  thm  wua- 
pended  ronnd  their  necka  (Snelon.  Aim,  30.) 
Alio  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Perna  waa  thni 
adorned.  (Aeachyl.  Ptrt.  66«.)  But  wo  moK 
commonly  read  of  phalerae  aa  omarBcnta  attachrd 
lothe  harseai  of  heraea  {Xm.  Httbn.  ir.  1.  £  39  ; 
Vii^.  ,l«.r.  310;  GelL*.  A;  Oaadmn,  ^i^.  36\ 
eapecially  about  the  head  {ittwi/Kriipa  ^dA^a. 
Soph.  CM.  Col.  1069 ;  Eurip.  SiippL  5SS  ;  On^. 
Cor.  dt  Dialed,  p.  503,  ed.  Schlfcr),  and  oftm  worn 
aa  pendaoU  (peaii^  FlirLH.N.  xxxiii.  12.  a 
74),  BO  aa  10  pioduce  a  terrific  effect  when  abakm 
by  the  rapid  nwtiona  of  the  hone  (tariamlur  ^lu. 
leraa,  Ckudian,  •'■  i'.  Cotu.  Hvtor.  54G).  Theie 
omamenta  went  oflen  beatowed  upon  boraemen  br 
the  Roman  general*  in  the  tame  manner  aa  the 
Akhilli,  the  ToRattaa,  the  butt  para  [Hiar.!  |, 
and  the  crown  of  gold  [Cohoha],  in  order  tamake 
a  public  and  permanent  acknowledgment  efbrarerr 
and  merit  (Jut.  vn.  60  ;  Oell.  IL  1 1 .)      [J. Y.J 

PHALLUS.     [DiDHvaiA,  p.  dl  1,  a.] 

PIIALOS  (^dAoi).     [GiLiA.] 

PHARETRA  (^K^po,  i^l  Hmd.  ^oprrptArX, 
a  quirer.  A  qutrer,  fall  of  aiTowi,  was  die  nioal  ae- 
aompaninent  of  the  bow.  [Ancua-J  Itwaaconie- 
itlj  part  of  the  attire  of  erer;  nation  addicted 
rchecy,  Virgil  appliea  to  it  the  qiilheta  Orata. 
Lj/ria,  TirOaa  (Ororg.  iit.  S4.5,  Am.  til  BIG, 
iL  S58) ;  OHd  mentiona  the  fiantTotn  (Ma  </» 
Ptmlo,  L  S.  6)  t  Uemlotna  repnaenti  it  aa  part 
of  the  ordimry  annoiir  of  the  Peraiana  (rn.  61). 
Tile  quirer,  like  the  bow-cate  {aarjUa),  waa  prin. 
cipally  made  of  hide  er  Irather  (Herod.  iL  141), 
and  waa  adorned  with  gold  (Anacr.  xir.  6  ;  oanta, 
ViiK.  .daa.  ir.  138,  xi.  853),  puntine  (Grid, 
Epid.Htr.in.  173),  and  brwdbig  (wa\i^^aia  r.», 
TheocriL  iir.  365).  It  had  a  lid  (rafu,  Bom. 
1 16,  Qd.  ii.  3U),  and  wai  aiuperHl^ 
"        ■  "       "     " '"  ™l. 


IVARUS. 
bip,  b  IkeBml  pluaof  ths  ivord  {Glidicb], 
miii  caoMqatDli;,  ai  Puidur  nji,  "  luidar  tbe 
•Ibow-  (Oi.  ii.  150.  •.  91)  ar''iud«  lh«  ina  " 
(ivak^rwr,  ThcocHt  iTii.  M).  It  wu  worn  tbiu 
b<r  tha  &c;tlimn>  <SchaL  in  i>M.  Lt.)  and  bv  the 
Egyptiwu  {WilkioKn,  JWmi.  <Hi  Cud.  toL  L  pp. 
31 1,  391),  did  ii  M  repmcntad  in  th<  preceding 
Ggnn  of  tha  Araaion  Dinomuh*,  ODpiMl  from  ■ 
Omk  TBH.  <Hap<.  CoMmu  t/Aa  AueumU,  L  33.) 
The  left-hand  figure  in  the  Mas  vosdoit  i«  fnmi 
one  of  the  Aegina  mublei.  It  ii  the  anMa  it  au 
Aiiatie  anher,  irtiae  qiuTei  (fncMivd  in  the 
oHginaJ)  ii  fiupflndHl  cqaallf  loW|  but  with  the 
opening  towardi  hii  right  elhov,  h  ttat  it  woold 
be  QMeuarr  br  him  in  taking  the  tznm  to  pan 
bii  hand  behind  hii  bodj  iottoul  of  before  it  To 
thia  bduDB  wu  niqnwd  tb*  Cretan  mtthed  of 
carTjing  the  qniver,  vhich  ia  eiein[difiad  in  the 
woodcnt,  p.  376,  and  !•  mifbcmlj  aean  in  the 
aneiaM  etataee  of  Diana.  [J.  Y.] 

PHARMACON  GRAPH£(^anuUHorf<v 
Hag^aa  ypo^^),  an  indictiiiant  igainit  one  vho 
canaed  the  dfath  of  another  bj  poin,  vhethcr 
|;iTen  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  nndna  infln- 
cdml  <Pdlax,TiiL10,  117;  UtavUh.  c  Aritlacr. 
637  ;  Argmm.  fa  Or.  Ant^  Kanry.  4«VfL}  H 
*>■  tried  bj  the  contt  of  Areiopagaa.  Thai  the 
malitieai  iatant  «ai  a  ntmawiy  ingredient  in  the 
oime,  Diay  b«  gathered  fiom  the  enrewani  in 
wpmiiai,  if  iwianKiit  ul  (rpetmX^i,  m  Antiphon 
ILa.  iiL  112,  ed.  Steph.).  The  pnniihmcnt  waa 
deadk,  hst  might  (no  donbt)  be  micigaled  hj  the 
■onrt  nndsr  palliating  circaimtaiiee*.  We  hare 
■laniplei  of  inch  yfn^  in  the  ipeech  of  Antiption 
alrcadj  dlad,  and  that  eetitied  npl  rai  x^f"""'- 
(Maiie,  AtLPne.  p.Stl.)  Among  tbo  areeki, 
w^hea  appear  to  hare  bevi  auat  addicted  to  thie 
oine^  ae  *e  lean  faaa  Taiioiu  paiHga  hi  encient 
vtboo.  Soch  wenen  an  called  ^af/uatttt  and 
fmfinairrfliu.  FeiMHioui  drug)  were  fraqnently 
adnrniiiteted  aa  lore  potiena,  or  fin  other  poipoeea 
af  a  aoular  BBtai»  Uen  wheaa  minda  were  af- 
.  Willi  made 
ja  (iwifafiid- 
nw)  weta  mi  at  AUuim.  (Deraoath.  «.  sipi. 
1133.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHAROS  er  PHARUS  (fifo').  a  light-honae. 
The  moat  celebialed  light-hooie  of  antlqaitf  waa 
that  utoated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alei- 
andiia.  It  wat  bnill  hj  SoMntna  of  Cnidoe  on  an 
ialand,  which  biare  the  aame  name,  by  oonunand  of 
me  of  the  Ptdemie*,  and  it  an  expanae  of  eOO 
lalenti.  (nin.  H.  ff.  xiiri.  1 2  ;  Steph.  Bji.  a  t^ 
*dptt  ;  Achill,  TaL  t.  8.)  It  wai  iqnar^  on- 
atmcled  of  white  atone,  and  with  admirable  art ; 
ciceedinglj  lot^,  and  m  all  reapcelt  of  great 
dimeuaiona.  (Ckoar,  £aU.«i:>.  iiL  113.)  It  coo- 
tained  nian^  atoriea  (nAif^pn^or,  SOabo,  xrii.  t. 
I  6),  which  diminiihed  in  width  from  below  np- 
wardo.  (Hcrodian,  ir.  3.)  The  upper  itoriei  bad 
windawa  looking  aeawaroi,  and  trachea  or  fine 
wm  kept  bntning  in  them  bj  night  in  order  to 
gnida  Toeaela  into  the  harbonr.  |.VaL  Fks.  TiL 
84  ;  aae  Bartoli,  LmcAnLiii.  12.) 

Plinr  (1. 0.)  mentioiM  the  light-hooaea  of  Ottia 
and  RaTenna^  and  aaja  that  there  were  limibir 
tewen  at  manj  athB  pheaa.  Thejr  are  repre- 
aenled  on  the  medale  of  Apamea  and  other  mari- 
time eitiea.  The  name  of  Pharoa  waa  giren  to 
tbem  in  allnaion  to  that  al  Alexandria,  which  waa 
the  Btodel  for  their  conatnution.    (Uraodian,  I. «. ; 


PHASIB.  8M 

Saebm.  C&ihI.  SO  ;  Bruiefc,  AmiL  it.  ISG.)  The 
Phama  of  Bmuduaiiim,  for  example,  waa,  IDte  that 
of  Alexandria,  aa  ialand  with  a  light-honae  npcn 
it.  (Mela,  ii.  7.  |  13  j  SUph.  B]n.  L  c)  Snetoniua 
(TOer.  7*)  mentiona  anotiiar  pharoa  at  Cafinae. 

The  annexed  woodcnt  showi  two  phan  reroain- 
big  in  Britain.  The  fint  it  within  the  predncu 
of  Doier  Caitla.  It  U  about  40  feet  high,  ootago- 
nal  extemallf,  tawing  fram  below  npwuda,  and 
built  with  namw  oounee  of  brick  and  much  wider 
eonnea  of  atone  in  allemMa  portiima.  The  apace 
within  the  tower  ia  aqaare,  the  (idea  of  the  octagon 
witbont  and  of  the  iqnars  within  being  equal,  Tia., 
each  15  Roman  feeL  The  door  ia  aean  at  the 
bottom.  (Sinkelj./tiikOtriH.  p.139.)  A  aimilar 
pbana  faniwijj  eiiited  at  Baul^pM,  and  ia  aup- 
poaedte  hare  bees  bniltbyCaligula.  <&Qelon.GiZ^. 
46;  MootfiuicDn,Siippbi>.Ti^ii.  L.n.S,t.)  The 


PHAROS  (*apa>>.    IPaiLiua.] 

PHASE'LUS  (pimfiiai),  waa  a  TMad  nther 
itng  and  nanow,  apparoitlT  ao  called  fnm  ita  to- 
•embUnce  to  the  (hope  of  a  phaaebu  or  kidnejr- 
bean.  It  waa  chiefly  uied  by  the  Egj^tioila, 
and  wai  of  TarioDB  uiaa,  from  a  mere  beat  to  a 
taael  adopted  for  long  lojagea.  (Viig.  Ceorjr.  ir. 
3S9  ;  CatitlL  i  ;  Uartial,  i.  30.  13  ;  Cie.  ad  Aa. 
i.  U)  Octavia  aent  ten  triremea  of  thia  kind, 
which  ahe  had  obtained  from  Antony,  to  aaaiat  hot 


deatribei  dtem  aa  a  kind  •! 

■hipaofwarand  the  eommon  traoapert  or  merchant 

Teearia.    The  pbaadu  wai  buUt  (or  apeed  (CatulL 

Lo.plaarfMifia—aaeHimBaIirR'inH),  to  which  mora 
attention  aeenta  to  haie  been  paid  than  to  ita 
■trength ;  whenoe  the  epithet  fta^pla  ia  givui  to 
ithyHonua.  (Gwb.  iii.  2.  37,  36.)  Thete  vea- 
aela  were  eometunea  made  of  chty  (fiiisSm$fkafli*, 
Jut.  it.  127),  to  which  the  epithet  of  Horace  may 
perhapa  atw  reliaT. 

PHASIS  (^ti).  waa  one  of  the  Tariona  roa- 
Ihodi  by  which  public  offendHi  at  Athena  miglit 
be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  word  ia  often  uaed  to  do- 
nate any  kind  of  infbtmalioD  \  aa  follui  (Tiii.  47) 
aaya,  mwi  ^i/na  JicbAo5ito  tmbi  al  ^jjfiiriij 
Tw  Ani'tfajrJn'avr  i3fin}^ufTi»',  (Soe  Ariatoph.  E^, 
300,  and  AAan.  633,  B26,  where  the  wold  ^or- 
Td<ii  ia  need  in  the  aame  aenae  aa  ^w.)  Tbs 
word  vMM^iiiTiit  it  deriTod  fnm  the  practice  of 
laying  infonnatian  againat  those  who  ei{«rted  Sga. 
[STCoraiNTaa.] 

Thoogh  it  it  cerlaiD  that  the  ^t>  waa  dittia- 
gniahed  bum  other  methoda  of  pnaecntion  (Da- 
motth.  t.A'TiiU^.  7fi»  ;  liocr,  c  CbUiw.  375,  ad. 
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to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or  ambnaeade,  mistaking 
him  for  an  enemy  ;  that  it  was  justifiable  to  slay 
an  adalterer  if  eaaght  m  ipao  deUdo^  or  a  paramour 
cnaght  in  the  same  way  with  a  sister  or  daugh- 
ter, or  even  with  a  concubine,  if  her  children  would 
be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer,  see  Lys.  da  Endodk, 
eaed.  94,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  rob- 
ber at  the  time  when  he  made  hit  attack  (tifBhs 
&fiw6fi9Poy)  but  not  after.  (Demosth.  e.Arutoer. 
629. )  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  made  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  it  was  kwful  to 
kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  establish  a  tyranny, 
or  put  down  the  democrncy,  or  committed  treason 
against  the  state.  (Lycurg.  o.  Leoer.  165  ;  Andoc 
He  Myut.  IS,  ed.  Steph.)  A  physician  was  ex- 
cused who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by  mis- 
take or  professional  ignorance.  (Antiph.  rcrpctX. 
127,  ed.  Steph.)  This  distinction,  however,  must 
be  obserred.  Justifiable  homicide  left  the  perpe- 
trator entirely  free  from  pollution  {KoBcf6v),  That 
which,  though  unintentional,  was  not  perfectly 
free  fixnn  blame,  required  to  be  expiated.  See 
the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  TtrpoXoyia^  a 
128. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment 
The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  m  awarding  punishment ;  the  law 
determined  this  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  (Demosth.  c.  A^eoer.  1372.)  Wilful  murder 
was  punished  with  deatL  (Antiph.  de  Her,  eaed. 
130,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Mid,  528.)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it.  (Demosth.  c.  Arietocr,  630 ;  Meier,  AU,  Proo. 
p.  74  ;  Schdmann,  Ant,  Jur.  Publ.  Or,  p.  246.)  We 
have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it  by  fly- 
ing before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Malicious 
Wbunding  was  punished  with  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods.  (Lys.  e.  Simon,  100  ;  Matth. 
p.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  murder  (/SovXc^»f). 
But  where  the  design  was  followed  by  the  deatli 
of  hun  whose  life  was  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it  might  be  punished 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  was  tried  in  the  Areio- 
pagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minor  courts 
(except  that  Iv  ^torrot)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capitu  punishment-  (Matth.  p.  150;  Schomann, 
Ant.Jur,PtU>l,  (7r.p.2<)4 ;  Meier,  Alt,  Proc  p.  31 3.) 
If  the  criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided 
his  sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the 
country,  an  fvSci^i;  might  forthwith  be  laid  against 
him,  or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Thesmothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot  (Suidaa, 
s.  V,  "Ei^f <^iy  •  Matth.  p.  1 68.)  The  proceeding  by 
kvarYOBrfli  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken  against 
a  murderer  in  the  fint  instance,  if  the  murder  was 
attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the  prosecu- 
tor vras  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  &iled  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  c, 
Arisiocr.  647  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proe,  p.  231 . )  But  no 
murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  lawfully  be 
killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  country. 
(Demoeth.  e.  Arietoer,  631,  632.)  The  humanity 
of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a  practice.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  exile  had  a 
safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  viras 
killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  relations  could  obtain  re<hess,  was  to 
aeixe  natives  of  the  murderer^s  country  (not  more 
thiw  three),  and  keep  them  until  the  murderer  was 
given  up  for  judgment  (Demofth.  c.  Arittoor.  647 ; 


PHTHORA  TON  KLEUTIIERON. 
Pollux,  viii.  50  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  §.  «.*Ay<^ 

A^IOir.) 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional 
homicide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  {4^4pxt(f^)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by 
a  certain  route  (roinr^r  696y\  and  to  expiata 
their  offence  by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absenca 
was  called  iircwovrca/t^y.  It  was  their  duty  also 
to  appease  (aliuoBai)  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
or  if  he  had  none  vrithin  a  certain  degree,  the 
members  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by 
humble  entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict 
could  prevail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  before 
the  year  had  expired.  The  word  alZkto^ai  is  used 
not  only  of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the 
relations,  but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.  (Harpocr. 
«.  V.  *Tro<p6yM ;  Demosth.  «.  Paniaen,  983,  e.  Ma- 
cart,  1069,  e,  Aridoer,  643  ;  Matth.  p.  170.)  The 
property  of  such  a  criminal  was  not  nfffeited,  and 
it  was  unlawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him  either  oa 
hb  leaving  the  country  or  during  his  absence. 
(Demosth.  e.  Ariatoer.  634.) 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  oouta,  and  the 
state  of  the  law,  as  established  by  Solon,  and 
mostly  indeed  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most 
of  Draoo^  ^yucol  vSfiet.  (Demosth.  e.  Bmerg,  1161, 
e,Arisloer,  636.)  But  it  appears  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  4^rrat  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  ^yueal  8iiea<  were  tried  by  a 
common  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  prp« 
ferred  the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well 
as  civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  i^4rai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
iy  parrot  and  M  npurayti^,  was,  no  doubt, 
still  retained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
peculiar  cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  125  ;  Matth.  p.  158  ;  SchSmann,  Aut. 
Jur.  Pub.  p.  296.)  Whether  the  powers  of  the 
Areiopagus,  as  a  erinunal  oourf,  were  curtailed  by 
the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtea,  or  only 
their  administrative  and  censorial  authority  as  a 
eouneU,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  strong  language  of  Demosthenes 
(e.  Ariatoer,  641)  indines  one  to  the  latto'  opinion. 
See  also  Dinarchus  (e.  Arittog.  init),  from  which 
it  appears  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  that  court  (Matth.  166  ;  Platner,  Proc  umd 
Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  27  ;  SchSmann,  Ani.  Jur,  Pub,  p.  301 ; 
Thirlwall,  Cfr,  HisL  Tol  iii.  c  17.  p.  24.) 

No  extraordinary  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  oflfenoe  against  re- 
ligion ;  for  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body. 
(Aesch.  0.  Ctea.  88,  ed.  Steph.)  [G.  R.  K.] 

PHORBEIA  {(pop^tia),    [CiiPiSTRUif.] 
PHORMINX  iip^ptuyO.    [Lyra.] 
PHOROS  (M»or),  literally  tkattekiek  ia  hrem^ 
m,  viras  specially  used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid'by 
the  Attic  states  to  Athens,  which  is  spoken  of  under 
Tblob. 

PHRATRI A.  [CiviTAS,  pp.  289, 290;  Tubus 

(Gribk).] 

PHRT'QIO.    [PiLLiUM,  p.  851,  a.] 

PHTHORA  TON  ELBUTHERON  (^opa 

r&y  i\€v04pw\  was  one  of  the  offienoea  that  ought 

be  criminally  proeecuted  at  Athens.    The  word 
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^opd  loay  signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or 
mental ;  but  the  expression  ^.  r.  c.  comprehenda, 
if  it  it  not  limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among 
the  Gteeka,  as  i^pears  from  a  lav  cited  by  Aes- 
chinet  (e.  Timarch.  2,  ed.  StepL).  On  this  snbject 
aee  Proagooxias  OaAPHX,  and  Schoniann,  AnL 
Jur,  Pvb.  Or.  pp.  335,  338.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PHYOE  (^v7^).     [ExsiLXUM.] 

PHYLARCHI  {(pitKjOipxoi\  generally  the  pre- 
fects of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnos, 
where  tiie  government  was  formerly  rested  in  the 
^^Ka^X"*^  0^^  afterwards  in  a  senate.  (Arist  PoUt, 
▼.  L)  At  Athens  the  officers  so  called  were  (after 
the  age  of  Cleisthenes)  ten  in  number,  one  for  each 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  specially  charged  with  the 
command  and  saperintendence  of  the  cavalry. 
(Harpocr.  «.  r. ;  Pollux,  yiiL  94.)  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  that  each  of  the  Phylarchs  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  them- 
selves ooUactively  and  individually  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Hipparchs,  just  as  the  Taziarchs 
were  sabjeot  to  the  two  Stiategi.  According  to 
PoUoz  (viiL  94),  they  were  elected  one  from  each 
tribe  by  the  Archons  collectively;  bat  his  authority 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  conduaiTe  on  this  point 
Herodotus  (v.  19)  informs  as  that  when  Cleisthenes 
inoeased  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
he  also  made  ten  Phylarcbs  instead  of  four.  It  has 
been  thought,  however  (Titmann,  S&uztfv.  pp.  274, 
275),  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
Phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ^Xo^AriAcif, 
who  were  four  in  nimiber,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribes.  (See  Wachsmnth,  HtUtu,  AUai/mnuk 
vol.  i.  pp.  425, 543,  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 2d  ed.)  [R. W.] 

PHYLOBASILEIS  (<f>v^o€curtKut).  The 
origin  and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  so 
called,  are  involved  m  much  obscurity,  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In 
the  earliest  times  they  were  four  in  number,  re« 
presenting  each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably 
elected  (but  not  fw  life)  from  and  by  them. 
(Hesych.  «.  e.)  They  were  nominated  from  the 
Kupatridae,  and  during  the  continuance  of  royalty 
at  Athens,  these  **  kings  of  the  tribes  **  were  the 
constant  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  and  rather  as 
his  colleagues  than  counsellors.  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Oreeoe^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 .)  From  an  expression  in 
one  of  the  laws  of  Solon  (Pint  Solon^  19),  it  ap- 
pears that  before  his  time  the  kings  of  the  tribes 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder 
or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  **  duumviri  perduellionis  **at 
Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Titles.  (Nie- 
buhr.  Hist,  of  Rcme^  vol.  i  pt  304.)  Th<»y  were 
also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later  times)  with 
the  performance  of  certain  relicious  rites,  and  as 
they  sat  in  the  fiavlXuov  (Poll.  viii.  ill),  they 
probably  acted  as  assessors  of  the  lipx**'  iSa<riAc^s, 
or  **"  Rex  sacriiicnlns,"  as  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Though  they  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
not  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
constitution  of  Athens ;  probably  because  their 
duties  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Wachsmuth,  Hdlen,  AUerHumsk,  vol.  ii.  p.  426, 
2d  ed.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  even  after 
his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but  m  unimpor- 
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tant  or  merely  fonnal  matters.  They  pretided, 
we  are  told  (Poll,  viii  120),  over  the  court  of  the 
Ephetae,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mode 
trials  over  instruments  of  homicide  (oi  r&w  ia^^mw 
Sficcu),  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remov* 
these  instruments  beyond  the  limits  oi  their 
country  (rh  ifuxwhw  IhfnfX^p  IfvtpopUrm},  We 
may  reasmably  condude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  funetbns,  such  as  those 
described  by  Plutarch  (SoloHf  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prytaneium,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
old  Prytanes.  (MUller,  Eumen,  §  67.)  Plutarch 
{L  e.)  speaks  of  them  both  as  fieurtKth  and  wpv- 
rorcif.  In  a  ifr^io'jua,  quoted  by  Andocides  (de 
Mjjfst,  p>  1 1),  the  title  of  fiatriXw  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  [R.  W.] 
PHYLON  (^wAoir).    [Tribuil] 

PICTLVRA(Ypa^,7pa^iic^,C<»7P«^<«),  paint- 
ing.  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the  appearances  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  surfiice,  by  means  of  light 
and  shade  or  colour,  was  an  art  most  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but  espedally  by  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certainly  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  technical  developmoit. 

II.  Auikoniies,    The  prindpal  original  soncet 
of  information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pansanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Cicero,  Lucian,  Adian,  Aristotle, 
AthenaeuB,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Phi- 
lostratus,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inva- 
luable to  the  historian  of  art    The  best  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  De  Piatnra 
Veiemm  and  .CatoUtgut  ArHJUMm,  Roter.  1694, 
folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages  in 
ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts  ;  but  the  Cata- 
logue is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work ; 
Sillig,  Catalogut  ArHfienm^  Dresden  1827,  8vo^ 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Junius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  a  DieHonary  of  (As 
Artists  of  Antigmty,  1837*;  a  further  supple- 
ment  to  Sillig,  of  great  importance,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raoul-Rochette,  Letirs  k  M,  Sehom^  SuppU- 
ment  au   Catalogue  des   Artistes   de  t*AnHqmte 
Greoque  et  Romaine,  Paris  1845 ;  MUller,  ffattd- 
bueh  der  Archaclogie  der  Ktmst,  Breslau  1848, 8vo., 
3rd  ed.  1^  Welcker,  m  most  useful  work,  but 
written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the  artist; 
the  2nd  edition  has  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Leitch  ;  Bottiger,  Ideen  zmr  Arekaelogie  der 
Malerei^  Dresden  1811,  8vo.,  first  part,  fimn  the 
earliest  times  until  Polygnotns  and  his  oootem- 
poraries,  indusive  ;  Durand,  Histoirs  de  la  Psin- 
tore  Anaemi/g^  London  1725,  folio,  a  traaslation  of 
book  XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Cario 
Dati,    Vite  dei  Pitton  Antkiiy  Floience  1667, 
4to.,  the  lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasins,  Apdles,  and 
Protogenes  ;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Epodnen  der  bi^ 
denden  Kunst  unter  den  GtieeheKy  Mttnehen  1829, 
8vo.,  2nd  ed. ;   Raoul-Rochette,  Redterokes  sttr 
PEmpUn  de  la  Psmtefv,  &&,  Paris  1836,  4to. ; 
John,  Malerei  der  AUen^  Beriin  1836,  8vo. ;  Le- 
tronne,  Lettres   d\m   AnHguaire   ^  «m    Artiste^ 
Paris  1840, 8vo. ;  Naglo*,  Neues  fdlgemeimes K^ismt' 

*  An  important  error,  however,  among  many 
others,  in  this  translation,  demands  notice  ;  tha 
term  enamel  is  throughout  enoneoosly  used  in  tht 
place  of  moausUc. 
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i(Ws£MrMMi,  llfODcbeD,  17  volt.  8?o^'mt  yet  con- 
pletod  I  mnd  (ho  lecturcs  of  Fuseli  upon  ancioit 
pumtmr,  and  of  Fkzmtn  upon  lenlpture.  Other 
wrltM  ntkte  botm  written  upon  genend  and  par- 
ticalav  •ubjects  bearing  more  or  lets  vpon  painting, 
fuch  as  those  of  Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hennann, 
Kugler,  ViUkel,  Jaooha,  Cieuier,  Orund,  Caylni, 
Leveaque,  Millin,  D^HancarriUe,  Qnatrem^  de 
Qaiiicy,  Tnghimmi^  Visoonti,  Millingen,  and  other*, 
too  munerouB  to  mention  heie.  Of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Winckelmamif  CfetekickU  dtr  Ktmat  det 
AUeriikmmB^  onlj  a  very  imall  portion  is  devoted 
to  painting. 

III.  Fmntinig  in  Us  earUui  itaie.  The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Oreece, 
though  they  may  hare  no  real  historical  value,  are 
at  least  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art  One 
legend,  which  is  reoorded  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  zxxv. 
12.  s^  43)  and  is  adverted  to  1^  Athenagorss 
{Ltiga$,  pro  Ckriai,  14.  p.  59,  ed.  Dechair),  relates 
the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a  shadow  (irffio, 
vmaypau^  PoUnz,  viL  128),  which  is  the  essen* 
tial  princi^A  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imitative 
and  plastic  aits.  The  legend  mns  as  follows :  — 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (uminm  ea 
fiuM  lintU  emmmseriptit)  with  such  force  and 
fidelity,  that  her  father  cut  away  the  phuter 
within  the  outline,  and  took  an  impression  from 
the  wall  in  day,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of 
his  pottery.  (Diet,  qfBioff,  §,  o.)  There  seem  to 
be,  however,  other  claimants  to  the  honoor  of 
having  invented  skiagraphy  {aKiarfpa/^),  Athe- 
nagoras  (JLe.)  mentions  Saorias  of  Samos,  who 
trMed  his  hoTK'a  shadow  in  the  sun  with  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato  of  Sievon,  whom  he 
styles  the  inventor  of  drawing  or  outlme  (ypapuefiX 
for  he  was  the  first  to  practise  the  art  upon  tablets 
with  prepared  grounds  (i¥  iriifatu  XcAcvkw/a^^i). 
Pliny  (ff.  N,  vii  67)  mentions  upon  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  that  £ttcheir  (Etfxc'P))  *  relation  of 
Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  {Diet  of 
Biog, «.«.)  Although  Pliny^s  account  (Jf,  N.  xxxv. 
5)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting  in  Greece 
is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  information  can  still 
not  be  considered  as  authentic  matter  of  history ; 
and  the  existence  of  several  of  the  most  ancient 
artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  many  Greek  wri- 
ters, is  veiy  quesUonable.  Besides  those  already 
spoken  of,  we  find  mention  made  of  Philocles  of 
Kgypt ;  Cleanthesy  Ardices,  and  Cleophantus,  of 
Corinth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugiammus,  and 
others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  see  Bottiger,  Idom  xur  ArduMoffie^  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoek  Ac,  note  22,  and  Diet,  of 
Biog,  art  CkeiriMphu,} 

Sc¥fy)tura  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  mora 
ancient  art  than  jnim^m^  ;  but  this  arises  firom  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
arts,  which  are  om  in  origin,  end,  and  principle, 
and  differ  only  in  their  development  Design  is 
the  basis  of  both,  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particulariy  to  the 
UtUs  {ypaputii)  than  to  the  former  (ir/iaaruHi), 
Coloured  works  in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
were  in  ancient  times  as  common,  and  probably 
more  so,  than  coloured  designs:  the  majority  of  the 
illustcations  upon  the  vases  axe  colourless.  The 
staining  of  the  human  body,  or  the  oolonriag  of 
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images,  is  the  common  notion  of  the  origin  of  paint* 
ing ;  but  simple  colouring,  and  patnting^  strictl  j 
spieaking^  are  quite  distinct ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween **  to  colour,"  XP«^C*(*')  eolorem  nk/neere,  and 
**to  paint,**  Cttrfpa^tv,  pingere^ddineare,  (Pollux, 
viL  126.)  The  colouring  of  the  eariy  wooden 
images,  the  ancient  {^o,  or  the  ipfuu,  the  iroX- 
Xddio,  and  the  Saf^oXa,  must  certainly  have  pre> 
ceded  any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the 
representation  of  forms  upon  an  even  surfiice  by 
means  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined. 
But  this  is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and 
these  figures  were  most  probably  coloured  by  the 
artists  who  made  them,  by  the  old  irAdcrrw  or 
kpiuyKi^oL,  themselves  ;  the  existence,  hovrever, 
of  the  art  of  design  is  established  by  the  existence 
of  the  plastic  art 

We  will  now  as  briefly  as  posrible  consider  the 
gmdual  development  of  painting,  and  the  infom»* 
tion  relating  to  its  nrogressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writeni.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  {yprnpuetf)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with> 
out  any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  m, 
shadow  itself  (a  ft/ftoatftts),  in  black,  white,  or  in 
colour  {umira  ionunii  lineU  eircumdMeta)  ;  this 
kind  of  drawing  was  termed  imiaypa/^ia.  But  thia 
simple  figure  or  shade,  cnia  {(rKurfpdfji^\  when 
in  colour  was  also  essentiaUy  a  monochrom  (/loyo- 
Xp^Atoror).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the 
**  pictura  linearis,**  the  monogram  {tutviypafifu9)  ; 
this  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of 
Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  practice  by  Ardices  of  Corinth  and  Telephanes 
of  Sicyon  *  it  was  the  complete  outline  with  the 
inner  markings,  still  without  colour ;  such  aa  wo 
find  upon  the  ancient  vases,  or  such  as  the  cele- . 
brated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which  are  perfect 
monograms.  These  outlines  were  moot  probably 
originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground  (cr  wfnuri 
\4\tvic»tuv<f>\  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they  were 
first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  used 
**  testa  trita,**  by  which  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases. 
(Plin.  ff.  AT.  xxxv.  6.) 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essentiiU,  a  perfect 
picture.  These  ^  monochromata  **  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis  (If,  N»  xxxv.  36),  says,  **  pinxit 
et  monochromata  ex  albo  ;**  easaUto,  that  is,  ui 
gray  and  gray,  similar  to  the  ckiaritemi  of  (he 
ItiJians^  They  are  described  by  Quintilian  (xi.  8. 
§  48),  **  qui  singulis  pinxenmt  coloribua,  o^  lamem 
emmentiora,  alia  roduetiora  fecerunt**  They  were 
painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny  (H,  M  xxxiiL  39) 
tells  us  that  the  old  masters  pamted  them  in  ver- 
milioii,  **  Cinnabari  vetexes,  quae  etiam  mme  uoeani 
momoakroutatOf  pingebant,**  and  also  in  red  lead, 
but  that  afterwards  the  rubrica  or  red  ochre  was 
substituted  for  these  coburs,  being  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  moce  agreeable  tint 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  ChannadaS|  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxv,  84)  as  having  been 
famous  ancient  monochromists ;  their  age  is  not 
knovm,  but  they  most  probably  practised  the 
simpler  form,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  Four  monochroms  in  the  latter  style,  red 
in  red,  were  discovered  in  Herculaneum.    {L» 
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AnHchitit  d'Enohno^  vol.  L  plates  1,  2,  3,  4.) 
They  are  paintinp  of  a  late  date  and  are  of  con- 
siderable merit  in  everj  respect,  bat  tbe  colours 
liare  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  some  places  dcflEused ;  they  are 
painted  upon  marble.  They  were  probably  all 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens. 
AAEEANAP02  AeHNAIOS  EFPA^EN,  is  an  in- 
scription  upon  one  of  them  (pL  I),  which  represents 
fire  females,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  the  itdi 
{hffTparYdKurlUs),  These  tablets  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Borbonico 
at  Nfq»lea,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  41 1. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the 
full  derelopment  or  establishment  of  the  art  of 
painting  {(ttypoupia)  was  the  proper  application  of 
local  colours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is, 
howeyer,  quite  a  distinct  process  irom  the  simple 
application  of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and 
shade  were  properly  understood,  although  each  ob- 
ject may  hare  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The 
local  colour  of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance 
it  assumes  in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which 
colour  depends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and 
the  surrounding  objects ;  this  was  not  thoroughly 
understood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  'wiU 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably 
Eumarus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon*  of 
Cleonae,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetra- 
chromists  or  poTychromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety 
of  colours,  without  a  due  or  at  least  a  partial  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply 
polychromy ;  and  a  picture  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion is  a  much  more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest 
forms  of  the  monodirom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
a  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the 
most  ancient  vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of 
Athens,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  at- 
tention to  light  and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon 
of  Cleonae  still  more. 

ly.  PaitUitiff  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna 
Oraeda.  It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
do  not  contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an 

*  These  two  names  are  generally  connected 
with  each  other,  but  Eumarus  must  have  preceded 
Cimon  some  time.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
Pliny  {^H,  N,  xxxv.  S4),  who  distinguished  the 
male  fimn  the  female  in  painting :  *^qui  primus  in 
pictora  marem  feminamque  discreverxt, . . .  figuras 
omnes  imitari  ausum.**  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction which  here  suggests  itself  can  scarcely  be 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a 
very  eariy  period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases, 
whenever  the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus 
dared  or  ventured  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply 
that  he  made  every  distinction  between  the  male 
and  the  female,  giving  also  to  each  sex  a  character- 
istic style  oi  design,  and  even  in  the  compositions, 
draperies^  attitudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures, 
clearly  illustrating  th^  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorons  form  in 
the  males,  and  making  the  females  slighter  and 
more  delicate.  These  qualities  are  all  perfectly 
eompatible  with  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  early  a  period,  and  they  may  also  be  veiy 
evident,  notwithstanding  ill-arranged  composition, 
defective  design,  erode  colour,  and  a  hard  and 
tasteless  execution. 
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imitative  art,  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  the 
class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  a  thing  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  Helen  {IL  iJA, 
126X  in  which  were  worked  many  battles  of  Uie 
Chreeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and'  is 
a  species  of  painting  in  practice,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered such  by  the  Romans,  who  tenned  it  **  pietiim 
textilis'*  (Cio.  Verr.  ii.  4.  1),  ""textUi  stragulo, 
magnificis  operibus  picto**  (Id.  TWe.  v.  21) ;  that 
is,  painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  aenpidtK 
(Ovid.  Met.  rl  23  ;  Virg.  Am,  ix.  562.)  The 
various  allusions  also  to  other  arts,  similar  Sn 
nature  to  painting,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  paint- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Homer>i 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  **  red'^heeked  **  and  **  purple-cheeked  ships  ^ 
(j^w  fAi\rowdpipoi^  IL  ii.  687  ;  y^  ^ufutvrc^' 
0V9,  0(L  xi.  123),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for  the 
fiiees  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Cariaa  wo^ 
man  colours  with  purple.  (IL  iv.  141.)  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by 
Hephaestus  in  various-coloured  metels,  s8tisfii&- 
toruy  establishes  the  het  that  the  plastic  art  mnst 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  therefiNre  determines  also 
the  existence  of  the  art  of  design.  (AndeUndondi; 

Painting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  pro* 
gress  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  stiU  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lrdia  (ilc.  716\ 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  higii  price  a  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of 
the  Maffnetes.  ( Plin.  If,  AT.  xxxv.  34.)  It  would 
appear  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  (ff.  N.  vii  39) 
that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much  gold  com 
as  would  cover  the  picture.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tradition  is  very  doubtful  (see  Diet,  of 
Bioff,  art  Bularekns) ;  but  this  painting  of  Bularchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fiict  in  evidence  of  the  early 
cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia;  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Esdciel,  who  prophesied  about 
600  Bic.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxiii.  14,  15):  ^Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourirayed  with  ter^ 
imHonj  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex- 
ceeding in  djfed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylo- 
nians of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  theb  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  ''genus 
pictnrae  Asiaticnm,**  as  Plmy  (H,  N',  xxxv.  1 0. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  school  until  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  lonians  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  liberty  their  art  Herodotus  (1. 
164)  mentions  that  when  Harpagus  besieged  the 
town  of  Phocaea  (&  c.  544),  the  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive 
offerings  firom  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
paintisifftj  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  fled  with  them 
to  the  island  of  Chios  ;  fh>m  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  paintings  were  not  only  valued  by  the 
Phocaeans,  but  also  common  among  them.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  86)  also  informs  us  that  Mandrodes  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  for  Dareius  Hystaspis  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus  (i.  g.  508), 
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liad  a  picton  painted,  repmeoting  tHe  panwga  of 
Darsku'to  anny,  and  the  king  Mated  on  a  throne 
nriewing  the  troopt  as  they  peased,  which  he  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Hero  at  Samoai 

After  the  eonqneet  of  Ionia,  Samoa  hecame  the 
■eat  of  the  arta.  (Herod.  liL  60.)  The  Heraeom 
at  Samoa,  in  whi^  the  pictore  of  Maudroclea  was 
placed,  waa  a  general  depository  for  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  rich  in  paintings,  for  he  tenma  it  a 
**  pietnre-gallery  ^  («-ivaicoi9^iny,  zir.  p.  637). 
Consecrated  or  Totire  pictores  on  paneb  or  tablets 
(vtyoMCf  iyauetifUyokf  at  ypcu^l  inMcci/t^wu)  con- 
stitnted  a  oonsidenble  portion  oi  the  hroB^ftarti 
or  Yotire  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  most 
of  which  in  a  later  period  had  a  distinct  building 
or  gallery  (d(ieni»a)  attached  to  them  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of  this  dass. 
(Paus.  122.  §  4,  X.  25.  §  1, 2 ;  Ath.xiii  p.  606,U; 
Stmb.  ix.  p.  396.) 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
flonrished  amongst  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  especially  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum. 
Aristotle  (de  Mirah,  AuteuU.  c.99)  speaks  of  a 
magnificent  doth  or  pallium  (jifjJriw)  of  Alcis- 
thenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits,  was 
<^  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked  the 
representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men.  It 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysins  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Oarduigi- 
nians  for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots, 
and  even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  paintii^ 
waa  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  {H,  N»  xxxv.  6).  He 
mentioDS  some  most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere ; 
and  a  naked  gronp  of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of 
baantilu]  forms,  painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple 
at  Lannviom,  and  some  paintings  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  accompanied 
with  an  inscription  in  ancient  Latin  characters, 
recording  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  gratitude 
of  Ardea.   {H,  N,  xxxv.  6,  87.) 

V.  FahUmg  in  Oreeee,  Cimon  of  Cleonae  is 
tho  first  important  personi^  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period 
is  very  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Polygnottts.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny 
supposes,  that  he  must  have  preceded  Bnlarchus, 
which  would  place  him  very  much  earlier ;  as  he 
may  easily  have  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  citiea,  for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a 
veiy  extensive  intercouiae  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Pliny  and  Aelian  bear 
■nffident  testimony,  is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  later  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
p(Hiuy  with  Dionysins  of  Colophon,  who  imitated 
the  works  of  Polygnotus,  is  qmte  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  has  been  inferred  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Cimon  in  connection  with  that  of 
Bionysius  in  Simonides  (AntkoL  PdL  ix.  758,  and 
in  Appemi.  ii.  p.  648)  ;  but  as  MUUer  (Arthaoksiie, 
§  99.  1 )  has  observed,  MUwf  ought  to  be  there 
most  probably  substituted  for  K^/amk 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarns ; 
he  waa  the  fint  who  made  foreshoitenings  (ooto- 
fnqMJba),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
mdos ;  he  fint  snado  muscular  articdationsy  indi- 
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catcd  the  veins,  and  gave  natuni  folds  to  drapery. 
(PI in.  H,  N,  xxxv.  34.)  The  term  "  cat^rapha^ 
which  Pliny  uses,  evidently  signifies  any  oblique 
view  of  the  figure  or  countenance  whatever,  whether 
in  profile  or  otherwise ;  in  technical  langttage,ybiv- 
ahorieHinffg, 

We  learn  from  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viii.  8)  that  Ciraou 
was  much  better  paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority 
in  his  works.  He  appears  to  have  emancipated 
painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and  his  works 
probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between  the 
productions  of  the  enriier  school  and  those  of  Pol>-- 
gnotus  of  Thasoa. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (bl  &  460),  partly  ob 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  in^'asion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  worics 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Greece  ;  but  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considciable  at- 
tention to  it,  were  Aegina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
Athens.  Sicyon  and  CorinUi  had  long  been  famous 
for  their  paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of 
furniture  ;  the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later 
date  than  the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity 
whatever,  until  the  arrival  <^  Polygnotus  from 
Thasos  raised  it  to  that  pre-eminence  which^ 
through  various  circumstances,  it  continued  to 
maintain  for  more  than  two  centuries,  although 
very  few  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  na> 
tives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  onr 
space  would  admit  o^  to  trace  the  progressive  stepe 
of  Grecian  painttpg  from  its  infancy,  until  it  at- 
tained that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  an  mdependent  art ;  but 
before  entering  upon  the  considecation  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  k 
will  be  well  to  examine  both  their  technic  systexna 
and  their  mechanical  mean& 

/ioica,  UfAoi,  &c,  Pollux,  vii.  128).  The  Greeks 
painted  with  wax,  resins,  and  in  water  colours,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to 
the  material  upon  which  they  painted,  with  gam 
(^nimmt),  glue  (yfatuHna),  and  the  white  of  ejtg 
(ovi  aUmmmi)  ;  gum  and  glue  were  the  moat  com- 
mon. It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  painted 
in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  in  ancient  writers 
in  connection  with  painting,  is  the  small  quantity 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  encaustic  var- 
nish, to  temper  it  (Vitruvins,  vii.  9  ;  Plin.  H,  M 
xxxiii.  40.)  Theypaintedupon  wood,  clay,  plaster, 
stone,  parchment,  and  canvas  ;  the  last  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  33),  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  though  this  statement 
appears  to  be  doubtful  (^  depictam  in  tabula 
upariove  imaginem  rei,**  (Quint.  ItuL  Or.  vL  1.  $ 
32  ;  see  Raoul-Rochette,  p.  331),  the  use  of  can- 
vas must  have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there 
is  no  mention  <^  it  having  been  employed  by  the 
Greek  painters  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally 
painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (irfyoircs,  a-iydirw, 
tabuia^  iabeUat)^  and  very  rarely  upon  walls  ; 
and  an  easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used,  was 
common  among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  6icpi€as 
or  iea\v9as.  (Pollux,  vii  129.)  Even  in  tho 
time  of  Pliny,  when  waU-painting  was  cnmwwp, 
those  only  who  pamted  easel-pictares  (taUilaey 
were  hdd  in  esteem:  "sed  nulla  gloria  artificam  eat 
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nU:  9onan  qui  taLuIns  pinxcrc  "  (fI,N,xxxy.  37) ; 
that  18,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great 
•t^'le,  the  megaloffm}iliia  of  Vitnivius  (vii.  4, 5), 
and  the  xP'^i^'^'OP^^"^  of  Plutarch.  {Arat,  13.) 
These  panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  frames 
of  various  descriptions  and  materials  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxT.  45),  and  encased  in  walls.  (Plin.  //.  N, 
xxxT.  10 ;  Cic.  in  Verr,  ir.  55  ;  Dig  Id.  tit  1.  s. 
17.  §  3  ;  MUlIer,  Jrck  §  319.  5  ;  see  Raoul-Ro- 
chette,  Sur  VEmpfoi  de  la  Peiniure,  <{rc.,  and  Le- 
tmnne,  Lettres  d^un  Antiquaire^  Ae.^  works  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.)  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evi- 
dently an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more 
costly  system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of 
which  these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made 
was  Larch  {Ahiet  Larue,  Laria  ftimina,  'EAdn^, 
Theophr.  H,  PL  iii.  9.  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xvi.  73), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster  ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  tenned  \<vic»/ia,  which  term  was  applied  also 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared.  (Suidas, 
t.  9.  ;  iv  viycutt  \f\9VK»fi4y^^  Athenag.  /.  c.) 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing,  and  for 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypaxpis  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestmm  by  the  Romans  ;  it  was 
gjenerally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representa- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of 
the  painting!  of  Hercnianeum.  (AntiekUa  d^Ereo- 
laao^  vol.  iii.  pi.  45.)  The  hair  pencil  {pmaeilluSf 
penidlhtm)  was  termed  ivoypo/t^is,  and  apparently 
also  faSSiotf  {j^6(*itf  Sih  rov  ^aSdlov,  Timaeus, 
Lf».  Plai.  t.  V.  Xpaitftiv :  see  Letronne,  EneautUcy 
Joum.  de$  Sav,  Sept.  1835,  on  the  meaning  of 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  modems,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  Die 
9choi9ste»  onuwienU  und  merhumrdigsUn  gtmtUde 
attt  Pompeii  Herhdanmn  und  Sttddae^  Berlin  1 828.) 
In  the  same  work  (plate  98)  a  female  who  is 
painting  is  represented  holding  something  in  her 
left  hand  which  appears  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is 
not  well  defined  even  in  the  original.  (Museum  of 
Naples,  No.  383.  **■  La  femme  Peintre,*'  Pomp^i. 
In  the  Aniickiiti  d^EreolanOy  it  is  given  as  a  feniale 
copying  a  Hermes,  toI.  tIL  pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque 
drawing  of  a  portrait -painter  at  work,  copied  by 
Mnzois  {Le$  Rmne$  de  PornpHf  part  il  p.  68)  horn 
a  picture  in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small 
table  serves  as  a  palette  and  stands  close  to  his 
right  hand  ;  it  iippcan  to  have  seventeen  different 
ti  nts  upon  it  1 1  is  most  probable  that  the  **  tabella  ** 
of  Pliny  and  the  wiyiKiov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the 
w^lw,  X.  59)  signified  also  palette  as  well  as 
tablet 

The  imcient  authors  have  left  us  less  tnfomiatioii 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  {^tdpfuuca)  used 
by  the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other 
matter  connected  with  ancient  painting.  Oum  and 
glue,  oomrois,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum, 
were  evidently  in  common  use.  (Plin.  H,  ^T.  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitniv.  vii.  10.)  Pliny  (ff,  N.  xiiL  20)  speaks 
of  saieocolla  (Pmaoa  SanocoUa^  Linnaeus)  as  a 
g;um  most  usefid  to  painters.    The  Greeks  received 
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it  firom  Persia.  (Diosc  iii.  99.)  Its  substance  has 
been  analyzed  by  M.  Pelletier.  (ISee  Herat,  Dwt» 
Med.  Scien.) 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiL  36,  xxiv.  28  ; 
Diosc.  i.  96  ;  Theophr.  H,  PL  vL  4)  ;  the  best  was 
produced  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed 
^rrritnj  ax^"^*^  ^nd  fuurrlxn^  also  ixayBw^  /tatr- 
'"'^XTIi  retina  lentiadna,  mantiche.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  ;  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  from  Pontus 
which  resembled  bitumen.  This  resin  was  not 
improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic  wnx  prepared 
for  painting  in  encaustic,  for  the  Abate  Requeno, 
who  made  nuiny  experiments  in  encaustic  {Saggi 
std  ristabilimetUo  delt*  aniiea  arte  dd  Cfreei  e  JRo' 
mampittori^  Parma  1787))  asserts  that  it  amalga- 
mates well  with  wax ;  the  same  writer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic  painters  used, 
also  amber  (suocutum)  and  frankincense  or.olibanum 
(7%us  maaculum)  in  die  preparation  of  their  colours. 
Pliny  (If.  N.  xxxiv.  26),  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  firank- 
incense.  He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  other  resins 
and  substances  which  are  useful  to  painters,  and 
(xxiv.  22)  particularly  turpentine  {TerelbinihiHa\ 
of  which,  as  now,  there  were  formerly  various 
kinds.  (See  Geoffrey,  Mater,  Med. ;  and  Excurs. 
vi.  ad  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  22,  ed.  Lemaire.) 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (00ns 
Ptaaca),  as  it  was  tenned,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxL  49)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  105).  It  was 
the  ordinary  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached,  by 
being  boiled  three  distinct  times  in  sea- water,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  applying  fresh  water  each 
time.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the  third 
time,  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  cloth  and  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus  purified  was  mixed 
with  all  species  of  coloun  and  prepared  for  paint- 
ing ;  but  It  wns  apj^ied  also  to  many  other  uses,  as 
polishing  statues,  i^ralls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum  {tunpaXroi),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white 
Babylonian  bitumen  {H.  N.  xxxv.  51).  It  was  used 
as  a  varnish  for  bronse  statues.  For  an  account  of 
the  coloun  used  by  the  ancient  painters,  see  the 
article  CoLoass,  and  John,  MaUrei  der  AUen,  dErc 

VIL  MelAods  0/  Painiivg.  There  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cients ;  in  water  colours,  and  in  wax  ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  fresco,  nl  fresco  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  gnaszo)  ; 
and  with  wax  or  resins  when  these  were  rendered 
by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  woiked  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through 
fire  (81&  wvfibs)  tenned  encaustic  (iyKouffrue^ 
encatutiea).  The  painting  in  wax,  Ktipoypa/^a^  ot 
ship  painting,  ineeramemta  navium  (liv.  xxviiL  45), 
was  distinct  from  encaustic.    Compare  AtheaMus, 

*  Wax  becomes  a  water  colour  medium,  when 
boiled  with  sareooolla  <v  mastich,  according  to  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich 
with  two  of  wax,  whieh  when  boiled  he  cooled  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water;  turpentine  becomes  such 
when  weU  mixed  with  tlie  white  of  egg  and  water. 
The  yolk  of  egg,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also 
mokes  a  good  workmg  rehide  for  this  species  of 
paintii^,  bat  it  does  not  require  water. 

3  M  4 
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T.  p.  204,  b.  ;  KfiptrypeupUf  KorntrtroUciKraf  which 
18  distinct  from  Acot^s  , , , .  iw  iyKa^fjuaurt  ypo/^ 
fuvai  8id  rvpht^  Plut  Afor.  Atnaior,  16.) 

Fresco  wu  probably  little  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  works  of  imitatire  art,  but  it  apocars 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colour- 
ing walls,  especially  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
walls  were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels, 
which  were  termed  abaci,  tttfcurcy  ;  the  composition 
of  the  stacoo  and  the  mediod  of  preparing  the  walls 
for  painting  is  described  by  VitruTius  (vii.  3). 
They  first  covered  the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordi- 
nary plaster,  over  which,  when  dry,  were  succes- 
sively added  three  other  layers  of  a  finer  quality, 
mixed  with  sand  ;  above  these  were  placed  still 
three  kyers  of  a  composition  of  chalk  and  marble 
dust,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  befare  the  under 
one  was  quite  dry,  and  each  succeeding  coat  being 
of  a  finer  quality  than  the  preceding.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  different  layers  were  so  bound  together, 
that  the  whole  mass  formed  one  solid  and  beautiful 
slab,  resembling  marble,  and  was  capable  of  being 
detached  from  the  wall  and  transported  in  a  wooden 
frame  to  any  distance.  (Vitniv.  li.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
zxxv.  49.)  Vitmvins  remarks  that  the  composition 
of  the  ancient  Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from 
them  and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al 
fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the 
composition  was  still  wet  {udo  iedono\  and  on  that 
account  was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no 
colours  except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way, 
that  have  not  already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny 
{H.  M  XXXV.  31)  mentions  those  colours  which  could 
not  be  so  employed :  Purpurissum,  Indicum,  Caeni- 
leum,  Melinum,  Anripigmentum,  Appiannm,  and 
Cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they  used  Parae- 
toninm,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans considered  the  best  of  whites.     [Colorks.] 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
peparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  firesco.  All  the 
pictures,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a 
superior  kind,  or  a  gnaszo,  but  the  iropasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glne  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ; 
many  of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted 
bassi-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and 
also  many  of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  Itiuy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
Cidours  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitnivius  (vii.  9) 
describes  the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which 
they  termed  Kewans.  When  th»  wall  was  coloured 
and  dry,  Punic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
(ssto)  ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ing a  ecaUerium  (jcovr^ptor),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled 
with  live  coals,  over  the  surface,  as  near  to  it  at 
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was  just  neeessacy  to  melt  the  wax :  it  ww  than 
rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax  ?)  and  a  dean  linen 
cloth,  in  the  way  that  naked  marble  statues  were 
done.  (Compare  Plm.  H.  AT.  xxxiiL  40.)  The 
Abate  B^equeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  oaed 
as  a  species  of  delicate  cauterimn,  simply  to  keep 
the  wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  tba 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pve>- 
sents  considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever  in  the  Baths  of  Titos,  of 
an  encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  althoiigh  the 
pkin  walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  led  varnish 
of  this  description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitravine 
mention  anything  about  colour,  but  this  is  evidentl  j 
a  most  simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at 
all  either  with  the  principle  or  the  application  of 
the  varnish.  Paintings  may  have  possabty  been 
executed  upon  the  walls  after  they  were  thus 
varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised 
by  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  En- 
caustic, which,  according  to  Plutarch  (/.  c),  was 
the  most  durable  of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very 
little  use  by  the  earlier  painters,  and  was  not 

fenerally  adopted  until  afUr  the  time  <A  Alexander, 
liny  {ff,  AT.  xxxv.  39)  defines  the  term  thus : 
**  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,**  to  paint  with 
wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  bum  in  the  picture  after- 
wards with  the  canterinm  ;  it  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the  process  of  Avnt- 
«m7  tin  to  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax 
colours.*  Cerae  (waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term 
for  painters*  colours  amongst  the  Romans,  bat  more 
especially  encaustic  colours  and  they  kept  them 
in  partitioned  boxes,  as  painters  do  at  preseot. 
C  Pictores  loculatas  magnas  habent  arcnlaa,  nbi 
discolores  sint  cerae,'*  Varro,  de  Re  RusL  iii.  17.) 
They  were  most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes, 
and  the  wet  brush  or  pencil  was  robbed  upon  tbcni 
when  colour  was  required,  or  they  were  moistened 
by  the  artist  previous  to  commencing  work.  From 
the  term  cerae,  it  would  appear  that  wax  OMisti- 
tuted  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  colouring 
vehicle  used,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  did  ;  thore  must 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gnm  or  resin  in  the 
colours,  or  they  could  not  have  hardened.  Wax 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  ingredient,  since 
it  apparently  prevents  the  colours  from  cracking : 
cerae  therefore  might  wiginally  simply  mean  colours 
which  contained  wax,  in  contradistinction  to  thoae 
which  did  not,  but  was  afterwards  applied  gene- 
rally by  the  Romans  to  the  colours  of  painters,  «a 

*  There  were  various  kinds  of  encaustic,  with 
the  pencil  and  with  the  oestrum  ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  process  in  which 
the  cauterium  or  heater  was  not  applied  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pansias,  whose  style  waa 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestram,  nevertheless  nn> 
dertook  to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotns  at 
Thespiae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary- 
manner  in  water  colours  with  the  pencil.  Pliny 
(H.  M  xxxv.)  in  enumerating  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity  speaks  separately  of  those  who 
excdled  in  either  class  ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  method  with 
the  pencil,  and  cfaapu  40  prindpally  to  thoae  who 
painted  in  encnnftic; 
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for  insCanee  by  Statiiii  {$^,  1 1.  100),  ^  Ape!leRe 
cnperentte  acribere  cerae.**  Tbe  sponge  (inroyyUt, 
tpcngia)^  ipoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in 
connection  with  painting,  affords  some  proof  that 
painting  in  water  colours  was  the  method  generally 
practised  by  the  ancient  painters  ;  which  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  small  vessel  placed  close  to  the 
palette  or  table  of  the  portrait-painter  of  the  Casa 
Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently  for  the  paipose  of 
washing  his  single  brash  in.  Seneca  {Ep,  121.  5) 
notices  the  fiicility  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
iminter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-ooloun 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
wna  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestmm, 
namely,  in  wax  and  on  ivory  ;  and  in  a  third  man- 
ner with  the  penciL  The  last  method,  acc(Mrding 
to  Pliny,  was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting  ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on  hot  His  wonls  are, — *^  En- 
caosto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  antiquitus  senera  con- 
stat, cera,  et  in  ebore,  cestro  id  est  vinculo,  donee 
classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  accesslt,  reso- 
Intis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  quae  pictura  in 
navibus  nee  sole  nee  sale  ventisque  corrumpitnr.*' 
(^H.  N.  zxxv.  41.)  This  passage,  from  its  concise- 
ness,  presents  many  difficulties.  **  Cera,  cestro,^  that 
is,  in  wax  with  the  cestmm  ;  this  was  the  method 
of  Pausias :  **  in  ebore,  cestro ;  **  this  must  have 
been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot  point,  upon 
ivory,  fw  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said,  without  wax, 
**  cera,  et  in  ebore."  The  third  method,  *'  resolutis 
^i  ceris  penicillo  utendi,**  though  first  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  ship- 
painting  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny  is  correct, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  different  style  of  painting 
from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  smce  he  says  it 
was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding  methods. 
The  ^  inceramenta  navium  **  of  Livy,  and  the  mtpo- 
ypa/^a  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  may  have 
been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  the 
use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  t»,  is 
here  not  alluded  to,  but  since  he  defined  encaustic  to 
be  •*  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere  "  (//.  N.  xxxv. 
39),  its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (m  eftors,  cestro),  which  was  without 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  definition 
alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
methods  of  painUng  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  Kav<ris  of  Vitruviua,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself^  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship  painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny  {H,  M  xvL  23)  himself  speaks  of  "  zopisaa,** 
a  composition  of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped 
from  uiips  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  class  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
ccstrum  only,  since  the  pencU  is  such  an  infinitely 
more  efilicient  instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and 
application  of  colours.  {KtpdiraffBai  rh  "XpdtiwrOy 
irou  ffi^ajpor  irotf  i<r0ai  r^v  im^oX^  abr&v^  Lucian, 
Imag,  7.  vol  IL  p.  465,  R.)  The  wax  painting 
on  tbe  fietOe  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  200.  6),  con  have  been  scarcely  executed  with 
the  cestmm  ;  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  the  ^  fig- 
linum  opus  **  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvi. 
64)  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that 
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the  colours  designed  for  this  species  of  paintinff 
were  also  vnrionsly  prepared,  and  those  which 
were  suited  for  one  style  may  hare  been  quite  un- 
fit for  another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pau- 
sias, in  wax  with  the  cestmm,  **  cera,  cestro ;  **  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  practitioner  to  under- 
stand how  a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be 
produced  by  stich  a  method  ;  unless  these  colours 
or  oerae,  which  painters  of  this  class,  according  to 
Varro  (/.  c),  kept  in  partitioned  boxes,  were  a 
species  of  wax  crayons,  which  were  woriced  upon 
the  panel  with  the  broad  end  of  the  cestrura 
(which  may  have  had  a  rough  edge)  within  an  out- 
line or  monogram,  previously  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  pointed  end,  and  were  afterwords  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of  the  cauterium. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  the  word 
Mitawrfv^  ^  burnt  it  in,**  upon  pictures  executed 
in  encaustic,  as  Nucfas  MKtwa'€y,  Aucimros  ivi- 
Kvuffw.    (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  10,  89.) 

VIII.  Polydiromy,  The  practice  of  varnishing 
ond  polishinff  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general  ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  ocrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  doss,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutareh 
(Z>s  Glor,  Atken.  6)  iya\fAdray  fyKaverif ,  and  ap- 
peon  to  have  been  executed  by  a  distinct  class  of 
artists  (ieY^LKfidrvy  iyKcaHrral).  They  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Phito  (De  Repihl,  iv.  420.  c),  ol 
iif9ptdirrtu  ypd^vrts:  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Plato  here  alludes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  dear 
that  they  were  occasionally  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  of  nature  ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful 
colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colour  to* each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made 
beautiful  (&\X*  &0pc(  cl  ra  vpoiHiKOVTa  iKdarois 
iato^iMiTMSy  rh  SXor  icaX^i'  xoiovfity).  That  this 
waa,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Poly- 
stratus,  in  Lucian  {Imag,  5—8),  where  it  is  clearly, 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni- 
dus  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  coloured,  although  they  may  have  been 
ornamented  in  parts  and  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  was 
coloured  with  minium.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45.)  In 
later  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  i^ractised  with  more  reserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art. 
Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works 
he  most  admir&d,  answered,  those  which  Nicios  had 
had  a  hand  in,  ^  quibus  Nicias  manum  admo- 
visset,**  so  much,  says  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxv.  40),  did 
he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Nicias,  there- 
fore, wbo  painted  in  encaustic,  seemg  m  ki$  youth 
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to  have  been  an  kyaXi»Ar»¥  iyKetvffriis,  or  punter 
of  stataes,  and  from  the  approval  of  Piaxitelet, 
excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of  painting 
or  colouring. 

This  yriew  differs  very  materially  from  thoee 
«rhich  haye  been  hitherto  adranced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
consideration. 

In  the  **  circumlitio^'*  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was  most  probably  merely  varnished,  the  colouring 
being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  and 
hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  ornaments  of 
dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fine 
statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully  and 
tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely beautiful  ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon  the 
white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect 
of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Qold  was  also  abun- 
dantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues  ;  the  hair  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded,  and  in  some,  glass 
eyes  and  eyekishes  of  copper  were  inserted,  examples 
of  which  are  still  extant 

The  practice  also  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
very  general  amongst  tho  Romans.  It  is  difficult 
to  d^ne  exactly  wdat  tho  system  was,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ;  a  few 
casual  remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all 
we  possess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  observations  of  modem  travellers  ; 
for  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of 
the  architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  Aegina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the 
colouring  viras  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall 
of  the  oella  of  the  Aegina  temple,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco 
and  coloured  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
terior walls  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured, 
for  no  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them. 
At  an  early  age,  before  the  use  of -marble,  when 
the  temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed 
mostly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  and  less  systematic  ;  but 
during  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  other- 
wise quite  arbitnuy,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  va- 
rious ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which 
foliage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
Doric  order  ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  gilded  shii>]ds.  Friezes 
that  were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of 
the  pediments  ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were 
of  a  pale  blue,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments 
red  has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome 
eomices  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn 
(^Die  BcXSntten  OmamaUe^  dtc,  pL  91). 

In  later  times,  amongst  tbe  Ramans  ^^  pnctiot 
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of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  And 
Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste 
of  their  own  times.  Vitruvius  (vii  5)  observes 
that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients  were  taste- 
lessly laid  aside,  and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colour- 
ing and  prodigal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient 
artists.  Pompeii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and 
beautiful,  has  many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruviua 
and  Pliny  complain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a 
beautifiil  specimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  courts  and  interiors.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  ^  Ueber  die 
Polychromie  der  Griechischen  Architectur  und 
Sciuptur  und  ihre  Grenzen,**  Berlin,  1835. 

IX.  VoM  Painting.  The  fictile- vase  painting 
of  the  Greeks  viras  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prac- 
tised by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (Aristoph.  EceL 
995,  996,  Bekker),  who  must  have  required  a 
peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exercised  their 
art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re^uding 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  painting,  as 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs  upon 
these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  Kfyn^i) 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have  been 
generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other 
mysteries.  (Lanzi,  De*  Vasi  Antkbi  dipuiU; 
Christie,  ZHtquisitiom  upon  ike  painted  Cfreek 
Vaeee  ;  Bdttiger,  /ieen,  <£v.)  They  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other 
games,  and  seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with 
their  owners  at  their  death,  for  they  have  been 
discovered  only  in  tombs. 

Vase  painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upcHi 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art,  as  relates 
to  s^le  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  tho  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which 
the  vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  oonstitut<'d 
distinct  bodies,  which  from  the  general  similarity 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the 
vases,  is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have 
not  been  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer  ;  and  wo 
only  know  the  names  of  very  few,  from  their  being 
inscribed  upon  the  vases  themselves,  as  Taleidea, 
Assteas,  Lasimos,  Calliphon,  and  a  few  others. 
(Millin,  Peintures  de  Vaaet  Aniiqwee^  vol.  L  pL  3. 
pi.  44.  vol.  li.  pi.  37.  pL  61 ;  Millingen,^}W.  Untd. 
Afon.  pi.  27.) 

The  words  Ka\6s  and  KoXi,  found  fi^uently 
upon  the  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple 
acclamations  of  praise  or  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  ii  xeus  KoXif  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D^Hancarville  (CoUeduM  of  roAsa, 
<£rc.  Introd.)  supposes  that  vase  paintiqg  bad  esk- 
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tirely  eeased  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu£Rctariog  vases 
began  to  decline  towards  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
anived  at  its  bst  period  about  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  and  Septimios  Seyerus.  Vase  painting  had 
evidently  eeased  long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  for 
in  his  time  the  painted  vases  were  of  immense 
Talue  and  were  much  sought  after  ;  but  the  manu- 
£u:tiira  of  the  vases  themselves  appears  to  have  been 
still  extensive,  for  he  himself  mentions  sixteen 
eelebmted  potteries  of  his  own  time,  eight  in  Italy 
and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  remarkable  for  the  fineness  or 
durability  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  their 
shapes.  {H.  AT.  xxxv.  46.)  For  the  composition  of 
the  clay,  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made, 
see  Fictile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  empire  painted  vases 
were  tenned  **operis  antiqui,*^  and  were  then 
■ought  for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and 
other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia.  Suetonius  {Jul, 
Caet.  81)  mentions  the  discovery  of  some  vases  of 
this  description  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
clearing  away  some  very  ancient  tombs  at  Ci^pua. 
It  is  also  reousrkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  which  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  vase  painting  was  not 
pfBctised,  and  also  that  painted  vases  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their 
immense  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  (H.N. 
xxxv.  46),  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  the 
Mttirhine  vases.  [Murrhina  Vasa.]  The  paint- 
ings on  the  vases,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary 
exceedingly  in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although 
in  style  of  design  they  may  be  ananged  in  two 
principal  classes,  the  black  and  the  yellow ;  for 
those  which  do  not  come  strictly  under  either  of 
these  heads,  are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly 
to  require  a  distinct  classification.  The  majority 
of  the  vases  that  have  been  as  yet  discovered  have 
been  found,  in  ancient  tombs,  about  Capua  and 
Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  principally 
of  representations  from  the  early  mythological  tra- 
ditions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  some- 
times  imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  BQ^  voL  iv. 
of  D^Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  ex- 
amples of  this  chss  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
S4»his  or  cestnun  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
ve  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  pamting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
akiagnuns,  is  what  has  be«i  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style:  The  varieties  in  this  style 
are,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  bku^  ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  sash,  or  white  vest,  and 
aometimes  a  white  fiue  and  white  hands  and 
feet  A  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  polychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was 
discovered  near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  some- 
what better  style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga 
of  moat  ancient  construction ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represoit  Erichthonius.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  following  inscription,  written  from  right  to 
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lefi:  TON  ABENEON  ABAON  EMI,  r&9  *A9l^ 
yiuv  iBXotf  tlfd^  *^  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athc- 
naea^  (Panathcuaea).  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Solon.  (Millingen,  Anc.  Uned.  Mon. 
pl.l.) 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or  rather 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  j'ellow  gromida, 
constitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illus- 
txations  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit : 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  Uiis  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only 
colour  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay 
is  the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which 
renders  the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs 
upon  the  better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms, 
with  the  usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  execution  of 
these  and  that  of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  graphis  upon  Uiero,  their 
outlines  are  drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a 
species  of  black  varnish,  probably  asphaltum  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  with  the  gagates  lapis 
(jet  ?)  (ycryciTijs)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indelible  when  used  on  this  kind  of  earthenware. 
(ja.  N.  xxxri.  34.) 

The  best  of  these  vasea,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous 
for  a  very  correct  s^le  of  design,  although  they 
are  invariably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  surpris- 
ing fiunlity  of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules 
and  his  companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes, 
exhibits,  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  vase  paint- 
ing that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
sign is  perfect,  but  the  execution,  though  on  the 
whole  laborious,  is  in  many  parts  very  careless. 
(D^Hancarville,  plates  127, 128,  129, 130.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more 
perfect  monochrom  (see  No.  III.)  upon  ancient 
vases,  and  examples  of  the  polychrom  are  very 
rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamilton*s  collection  there  are  a 
few  examples  in  which  various  colours  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinarr  monogram  has  been  com- 
pleted, for  they  are  not  mcorporated  with  the  vase, 
as  the  black  and  ground  tints  are,  but  are  subject 
to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  off.  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours.  These  vases 
are  apparenUy  of  a  later  date  than  the  above  ;  for 
the  style  of  design  is  veiy  inferior. 

The  Museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and 
other  cities  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  an- 
cient vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
contains  alone  upwards  of  2500  specimens.  The 
subjects  of  the  illustrations  are  almost  always  con- 
nected with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon 
ancient  vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  Ute  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  splendid  works  pub- 
lished by  Dttboia-Maissonneuve,  Laboide,  and  some 
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othen,  in  which  the  illnstrationfl  are  dnwn  with  a 
care,  precision,  and  uniformitj'  of  character  quite 
foreign  to  the  paintings  on  the  rases.  They  all 
appear  to  be  drawn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  standards  of  the  different  styles,  than 
to  be  the  faithful  imitations  of  distinct  original 
designs.  Plates  25  and  26  of  the  first  Tolnme  of 
MaisBonneuve,  purporting  to  be  fiuthful  imitations 
of  the  design  upon  the  celebrated  Nola  vase, 
(in  the  Museom  at  Naples,  No.  1846,)  repre- 
senting a  scene  from  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bear 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  This  remaik 
is  applicable  also  to  the  work  of  D^Hancanrille  and 
other  earlier  productions,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates  most  fiiithfully 
the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient  vases,  as  &r 
as  it  goes,  is  that  m  course  of  publication  by 
Gerhard  (Aiueriesene  GriechUche  VaaenbUdery  Ber- 
lin 1839).  The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintings, 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette  {Peinhiret  AKtiqve$\ 
nave  every  appearance  of  being  fiutliftd  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

X.  Ranaint  of  Ancient  Painting.  There  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture  ; 
and  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended 
rather  to  increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities 
was  condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitrnvius,  and 
yet  almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
in  them.  What  tnerefore  must  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  which  singly  were  esti- 
mated equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  ?  (Plin.  H,N. 
XXXV.  32.) 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks  (Notes 
to  Fresn.  37),  *^  From  the  various  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  form  a 
judgment  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  correct- 
ness of  design  was  required  from  the  painter  as 
from  the  sculptor ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  sculpture,  had  likewise  happened  in  re- 
gard to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves 
esteemed  their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we  should  find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as 
the  Laocoon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian.** 
This  opinion  has  been  further  confirmed  by  later 
discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  especially  by  the  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  discovered  in  1831, 
supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  {Mosaic^ 
No.  XV.)  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a 
decree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  IS  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  guide 
the  practice  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting 
cannot  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were 
both  sculptors  and  painters  ;  Pheidias  and  Eu< 
phranor  were  both  ;  Zeuxis  and  Proti^enes  were 
both  modellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  statuary  ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupom- 
pus  upon  style  in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Pheidias 
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and  Euphranor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  in- 
ferior in  style  to  that  of  their  sculpture  ;  nor  can 
Eupompus  have  been  an  inf^or  critic  in  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippus.  We  have  besides  the 
testimony  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  every  period,  who  in  general  speak  more 
frequently  and  in  higher  terms  of  puntins  than  of 
sculpture.  *^Si  quid  generis  istios  modi  me  de- 
lectat,  pictora  delectat,*  says  Cicero  {ad  Fanu  viL 
23). 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entirely 
confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works  also  of  minor  importance  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreoTer, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Yitntvins  (viL  praef.) 
says,  that  when  Aeschylus  was  exhibiting  trage- 
dies at  Athens,  Agatharchus  made  a  scene,  and  left 
a  ti^atise  upon  it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
niocritus  and  Anazagoras  wrote  upon  the  same 
subject  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Agidkardnu.) 
This  class  of  painting  was  termed  scenography 
((rmyiroypa^la)  by  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  practised  by  architects.  Ckis- 
thenes  of  Eretria  is  mentioned  as  architect  and 
scenograph  (a-Krivoypdtpos).  (Diog.  ii.  125.)  Se- 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.  (Plin.  JV.iNT.  xxxv.  37.  40.)  Scene- 
painting  was  not  perhaps  generally  practised  until 
after  the  time  of  Aesch^'lus,  for  Aristotle  {Poet  4) 
attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  that  have  been  yet  discovered, 
are :  — The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nozze 
Aldobrandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini family,  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII., 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius 
VII.  in  the  Vatican  ;  this  painting,  which  is  on 
stucco  and  contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three 
groups,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composi- 
tion, drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with 
great  freedom  (Bdttiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Atdo- 
brandiniseke  Hockemty  Dresden  1810)  ;  and  the 
followbg  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  exe- 
CTition  and  general  technical  excellence :  the  two 
Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  562,  Cat ; 
Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c,  Crom  Hercu- 
laneum, No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  730  ;  Briseis  delivered  to  the 
heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Gell,  Pompeianoy  pi.  39  and  40),  No.  684  ;  and 
the  nine  Funambuli  ot  Rope-dancers,  which  axe 
executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  facility.  (Mus^ 
Borb.,  Ant  d'EreoL,  and  Zahn  contain  engnvings 
from  these  works  ;  for  facsimiles  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, see  **  Recueil  de  Peintures  antiques,  imit^s 
fidMement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le  trait 
d*apr^  bs  desseins  colori^s  &its  par  P.  S.  Bartoli,** 
&c.  Paris  1757,  folio.) 

XL  Period  of  Development,  —  Beeeufud  Style. 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (b.c.  463)  painting 
was  fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles 
of  imitation,  and  vn»  established  as  an  independent 
art  in  practice.    The  works  of  Polygnotna  were 
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conspicuous  for  expression,  character,  aud  design ; 
the  more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local 
colour,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  Tarious 
productions  of  Greek  painters  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  ex- 
traordinary celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various 
Greek  painters  of  whom  we  hare  any  satisfiictory 
knowledge  will  be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the 
quality  or  peculiar  character  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  any  of 
the  various  styles  of  painting  practifled  by  the  an- 
cients. A  fuller  account  of  each  artist  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary  of 
(J  reek  tmd  Ronum  Biography, 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  re- 
lating to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetioa  of  Aristotle  (c. 
2  and  6)  and  the  Imaginea  of  Lucian  (c.  7).  The 
notice  in  Piinv  (//*.  AT.  xxxv.  35)  is  very  cursory ; 
he  mentions  bun  amongst  the  many  before  Olymp. 
90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  history,  and  simply  states  that  he  added  much 
to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  improving  the  folds  of  draperies, 
painting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  various  coloured  head-dresses.  Anstotle 
speaks  of  the  general  character  of  the  design  and 
expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian  of  the  colour  ;  in 
which  respects  both  writers  award  him  the  highest 
praise.  Aristotle  (c  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
remarks  that  it  must  be  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  painters :  **  Polygnotus,^  he  says,  **  paints 
men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  worse,  and 
Dionysins  as  they  are.**  This  passage  alludes  evi- 
dently to  the  general  quality  of  the  design  of 
Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
alted and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage  (c. 
6)  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  iayoBhs  ii$oypdtpos^  or 
an  excellent  delineator  of  moral  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiority  over  Zeuxis.  Fro^i  the  passage 
in  Lucian,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphra- 
nor,  Apclles,  and  AStion,  were  the  best  colourists 
among  the  ancients  according  to  the  general  opinion 
^ipurrot  iyivovTo  Kfpd<rcur$int  rk  xp^fueroy  icol  ctf- 
Koipop  v-oicurdoi  rii¥  hn€o\^p  airwp).  He  notices 
also  in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanuu  mentions  several  of  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  his  two 
great  paintings,  or  series  of  pamtings,  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  wbich  Pausonias  devotes  seven  chapters,  (x. 
25 — 31,  Diet,  (fBiog.  s. «.) 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  written 
near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  is 
evident  from  this  description  that  we  cannot  decide 
upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
position, frt)m  the  principles  of  art  which  guide  the 
rules  of  composition  of  modem  times.  Neither 
perspective  nor  composition,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be 
expected  in  such  works  as  these,  for  they  did  not 
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constitute  single  compositions,  nor  was  any  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they  were  painted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  further  connected 
with  its  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 
tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of  the  same  story. 

Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  antiquity.  His  style  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  surname  of  Ethograph  {*H9oypd^s) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  others  sufficiently 
testifies.  His  principles  of  imitation  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  those  of  individual  representation  inde- 
pendently of  any  accidental  combination  of  acces- 
sories ;  neither  the  picturesque,  nor  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature^  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principal  object,  was  indicated  merely  by  sym- 
bol :  two  or  three  warriors  represented  an  anny  ; 
a  single  hut,  an  encampment ;  a  ship,  a  fleet ;  and 
a  single  house,  a  city :  and,  generally,  the  laws  of 
basso-rilievo  appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of 
painting,  and  both  were  still  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
servient to  architecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  6f  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Pleistaenetus  and  Panaenus, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidias,  and  Micon,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
(7¥mo2.  36)  remarks  that  the  works  of  Dionysius 
wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  much  laboured.  Po- 
lygnotus also  painted  portraits.    (Plut  CVntoa,  4.) 

Panaenus  assisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
statue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  painted  horses.  {Diet,  ofBiog,  «.  ve.) 

Prize  contests  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi  Pliny 
{H,  N,  XXXV.  35)  mentions  that  Panaenus  was 
defeated  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  by 
Timagoras  of  Chalcis,  who  himself  celebrated  his 
own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian  (Jnat,  Orator,  xiL  10) 
respecting  the  style  of  this  period  are  very  curious 
and  interestmg,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  fit>m  Greek  writers 
quoted  above.  He  says,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  colouring  of  Polygnotus,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  rude  foundation  of  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished,  there  were  those  who  even 
preferred  his  style  to  the  styles  of  the  greatest 
painten  who  succeeded  him ;  not,  as  Quintilian 
thinks,  without  a  certain  degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  EittabUshmettt  of  Painting, — DramaHe  style. 
In  the  succeeding  seneracion,  about  420  &  c, 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodonis  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  re- 
presentation of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodonis  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  tneir  principles,  were,  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnua, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fiune.    Athens  and 
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mere  meana,  to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and, 
retaining  individuality  and  much  of  the  refinement 
of  design  of  his  contcmporariesi  to  have  endeavoiued 
to  combine  them  with  the  generic  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus  and  Pheidias  (iU  in  ipta  pictura  emditio 
eluceat).  His  picture  of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philochores,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aeschines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny  {ff.  AT.xxzT.  10),  although  he  is  contemp- 
tuously termed  hj'Demotthea»{Fali.Leg<U.  p.  415, 
R<>iske)  ^  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tambours  ** 
(&\atfa<rrpo^icaf  koI  rvforaya), 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {Bntt.  18)  and  Pliny  (/7.  AT.  zzxr.  36) 
as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  picture  of  a 
bride  by  him  as  a  noble  painting,  distinguished  for 
its  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
also  incidentally  paid  to  the  works  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  (Farad,  r.  2),  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  waa  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^apraaiai^  according  to  Qointilian 
{L  c),  who  also  ranks  him  with  the  painters  of  the 
highest  cbiss.  Pliny  (H,  N,  xzxt.  40),  howeTer, 
classes  him  with  those  of  the  second  degree.  Aclian 
gives  a  spirited  description  of  a  young  warrior 
painted  by  Theon.  (  V.  H.  ii.  44.) 

XIV.  Decline,  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
painting  in  Greece  are  very  evident  The  political 
revolutions  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the 
various  dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligent and  hightf  classes  of  the  population,  upon 
whom  painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrossed  by  politics  or  engaged  in  war. 
Another  influential  cause  was,  that  the  public 
buildings  were  already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost 
even  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  mythology 
and  history  ;  and  the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer 
of  works  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  adorning  their  public  halls 
and  palaces,  than  the  more  tudy  and  haxardons 
alternative  of  requiring  original  productions  from 
contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  tiying  other 
fields  of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novel^  and 
variety :  thus  rhyparography  (Pvirapoypaipla\  por- 
nography, and  all  the  lower  chisses  of  art,  attained 
the  ascendancy  and  became  the  characteristic  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  daring  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  B.  c.  300,  until  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  b.  c.  1 46, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Grecian  painting,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
what  was  previously  but  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
sensible  decline,  then  became  a  rapid  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ; 
he  was  termed  Rhyparographos  {^virapeypdi^s^ 
on  account  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  **  peintres 
de  genre  bas,*^  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Gn«k  pvirapoypaxf>ia  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
valent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  (See 
Diet  o/Biog.  art  Pyreiau.) 

Pornography,  or  obscene  painting,  which,  in  the 
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time  of  the  Romans,  was  practised  with  the  grossest 
licence  (Propert.  ii.  6  ;  Sueton.  716.  43  ;  and  Vit. 
Hor,\  prevailed  especially  at  no  particular  peri  d 
in  Greece,  but  was  apparently  tolerated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  all  times.  Parrhasius^  Aristeides, 
Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chaerephanes.  Arellius, 
a^fl  a  few  other  woppoypd^t  are  menti<med  as 
having  made  themselves  notorious  for  this  species 
of  licence.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567,  b  ;  Plut^  de  ami 
Poet.  3  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  37.) 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  noay  be  men- 
tioned :  Mydon  of  Soli  ;  Nealces,  I^ontisciis,  and 
Timanthes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonua,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  country ;  and  Metrodwras  of 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
philosopher.  The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(And,  12)  as  the  only  one  which  still  retained  any 
traces  of  the  purity  and  the  greatness  of  style  of 
the  art  of  the  renowned  ages.  It  appeara  to  have 
been  still  active  in  the  time  of  Aratns,  about  250 
B.  c.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled  some  of  his  own 
enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists  of  his  time. 
Aiatus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  portraits  of  the 
Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  that  but  par- 
tially, was  saved.  (Plut  Arai.  13.) 

It  was  already  die  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
tlie  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  geneially,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  masterpieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
wen  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratiis  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  par- 
ticularly those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus,  and 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  mdnce  him  to  join 
the  Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  pre- 
sents, and  presented  Amtus  with  150  talents  in  con- 
sideiation  of  them.  (Plut.  Atrd.  1 2.)  These  were, 
however,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  Soter  had  employed  agents  in 
Greece  to  purehase  the  works  of  celebtated  masters. 
(Plut  Mar,  Epieur,  c.  11.)  Athenaeus  also  (v. 
p.  196,  e.)  expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si- 
cyonian  masters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  celebrated  festival  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted 
the  standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and 
character.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity,  waa  a  native  of  Egypt,  per-> 
naps  of  Nancratis.  {Diet,  of  Biog,  $,  o.)  Many 
other  Greek  painters  also  were  established  in  Egypt, 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Alexandria 
were  more  Greek  than  Egyptian.  (Quint  xiL  10  ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxT.  37  and  40  ;  Athen.  v.  p>.  196.) 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
this  period  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II. 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  fiidl  of  Troy  was  worked 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  v.  p.  207,  c.),  and  the 
immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  the  prow 
and  stem  of  which  were  carved  colossal  figure^ 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  vessel. 
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boih  interior  and  exterior,  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ing of  Tarioua  descriptiona.     (Athen.  v.  p.  204,  a.) 

Nearly  a  oentory  later  than  Aratiu  we  have  BtiU 
menUon  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian, 
and  Metrodoms  an  Athenian.  The  names  of 
several  painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  pre- 
served in  Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a 
cursory  manner.  When  Aemilius  Paolos  had  con- 
quered Perseus,  B.  c  168,  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguished 
painter  to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most 
approved  philosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
Athenians  selected  Metrodoms  the  painter,  pro- 
fessing that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  both  respects. 
Heradeides  was  a  Macedonian,  and  originally  a 
ship-painter  ;  he  repaired  to  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xrrv.  40.)  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus 
{in  Vit  32)  says,  that  the  paintings  and  statues 
brought  by  him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous 
that  they  required  250  waggons  to  carry  them  in 
procession,  and  that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire 
day.  Aemilius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch  {Aemil. 
PomL  6)  mentions  that  after  his  first  consulship 
he  took  especial  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arts  of  Greece,  and  amongst  others  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  and  that  he  accordingly  entertained 
masters  of  those  arts  {trXAarai  ica2  (oaypdpoi)  in 
his  family.  From  which  it  is  erident  that  the 
migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  already 
commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Livy  (zzxix.  22)  expressly  mentions,  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  b.  c.  186.  But  Rome  must  have 
had  its  Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus^  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  b.c.213 
(Liv.  xxiv.  16),  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of 
a  Greek  artist 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by 
Polybins  (ix.  3),  was  not  without  a  precedent 
The  Carthaginians  before  them  had  plundered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest  (Diodor.  xiii.  90  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  6.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxxi.  26;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  XXXV.  36.)  The  Roman  conquerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree  of  modera- 
tion (Cic.  in  Verr»  v.  4) ;  as  Marcellns  at  Syracuse, 
and  Fabius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  somo  of  the 
public  buildings.  (Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  5*2,  &c ;  Plut 
Fob.  Mast,  22,  MarceL  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  brought  from  Sicily  by  Marcellns,  were  the 
first  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  public  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings  ;  which  taste  was  converted  into  a  pas- 
sion when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  their  rapacity  knew  no  bounds. 
Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus  (m  Vit.  21)  was 
accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
through  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Rome  ;  since  frxim  that  period  the  peojde  wasted 
nndiof  their  time  in  disputing  about  arts  and 
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artists.  But  Marcellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and 
boasted  even  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Gredc  art  We  learn 
from  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  that  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214  B.C.,  was  a  picture 
of  the  capture  of  Syraeuse. 

These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king* 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continned  uninterrupt- 
edly for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mucianus,'sayB  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxiv.  17),  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  Greece  in  woiks 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  contained  npwards 
of  3000  statues,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olympia,  or  at  Delphi. 
The  men  who  contributed  principally  to  fill  the 
public  edifices  and  temples  of  Rome  with  the 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Manlius,  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambracia 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44),  Mnmmius,  Sulla,  Lucullus, 
Scaurus,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  5,  6,  7  ;  Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxiii.  53,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  6.) 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.  & 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  fi>und  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
tcides.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381.)  Many  valuable  works 
also  were  purchased  upon  this  occasion  by  Attains 
III.,  and  sent  to  Peigamus  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  bis  death,  b.c.  133,  as  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiii.  53.)  Scaurus,  in  his  aedile- 
ship,  B.  c,  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  still  re- 
maining in  Sicyou  transported  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  former  city,  and  he  adorned  the 
great  temporary  theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occasion  with  3000  bronze  statues.  (Plin.  H,  A**. 
XXXV.  40,  xxxvi.24.)  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable 
in  it  Amongst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Yerresy 
Cicero  (m  Verr.  iv.  55)  mentions  particularly 
twenty-seven  beautifiil  pictures  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mnmmius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting*  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
painters  are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachns  of 
Byzantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.  H.  AT. 
XXXV.  40,  &C.),  and  Action,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Imoff,  7 ;  Herod.  5),  who  lived  apparentiy  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Mttller,  JrehHoL  §  211.  1.) 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besque painting:  painters  must  also  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  Paintinga 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perfoqn  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  Tn  the  triumph  of  Pompey  over  Mithri- 
dates  the  portraits  of  the  children  and  family  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
pian,  de  BelL  Mii/irid,  117);  and  in  one  of  (^a^r^s 
triumphs  the  portraits  of  his  princinal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  displayed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pompey.  (Id.  de  BdL  dmL  ii.  101.) 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  havt  beea 
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,,  ^  „. ,        ig  eieellence,  at  a 

ij>^„°tb.  art  "fp^jntinS  «■  comp«ativalj 
ilii*rf  '      i7(«t  iiniKipally  practucd  at  mere 
>**!  "(jBuring,  lucb  ni  the  majority  of  the 
jno^^  Beiat,  Herculanenm,  and  Pompeii, 
jMioti^^,  I  though  it  niut  ba  rnnembertd  that 
B""'  •'^  iha  inforior  worki  of  an  inferior  ag& 
tWJV  Upturn  Pouting.     The  early  painting  of 
Jtiilid  Magna  Oraecia  ha*  been  aln*dy  noticed, 
'^  «e  kn^*  nothing  of  ■  Roman  painting  inda- 
*^«,l  of  ti*t  of  OroBCB,  though  Pliuy  («.  N. 
'^,  1)  talli  01  that  it  waa  cultivated  at  an  early 
fjl^  by  the  Romana     The  htad  of  the  noble 
£^  of  the  Fabii  receiied  the  lonumie  of  PJctor, 
vhich  remained  in  hia  family,  through  lome  paint- 
ing which  ha  eiecuted  in  the  temple  of  Salua  at 
fUmr,  n.  c.  304,  which  lailed  till  the  tone  of  the 
emperar  Claiidiu%  when  they  were  deatroyed  by 
the  fire  that  cooaiuned  that  temple.     PacuTiiu  alw 
Ida  tragic  poet,  and  nephew   of  Enniua,  dialin- 
aniahed  himaelf  by  ioma  pamluiga  in  the  temple  of 
Henulea  in  the  Forum  Boaiium,  about  180  a.  c 
Aflerwardo,  aaya  Pliny  (L  e.),  painting   waa  not 
pcacliaed  by  fnlUi  hmuU  (luMotu  avm^ia)  amongat 
the  Romana,  eacepl  perhapa  in  the  caae  of  Turpi- 
liua,  a  Roman  knight  of  hia  own  limea,  who  exe- 
cuted aome  beautiful  woika  with  hia  left  hand  at 
Verona.      Yet  Q.  Pediua,  nephew  of  Q,  Pcdiua, 
(oheir  of  Coetor  with  Auguatui,  waa  initructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  ait, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antiatiua  Labeo  alao 
amaaed  himaelf  ^vith  painting  amoJl  pictuiea. 

Jnliua  Caeear,  Agr^pi,  and  Auguitua  wen 
among  the  earlieat  great  patrona  of  artiiti.  Sue- 
lonini  (Jtl.  Caa.  47)  informa  ua  that  Caeaar  ei- 
pended  great  auma  in  the  purchaae  of  picturea  by 
the  old  maalen ;  and  Pliny  (0.  N.  hit.  4.0) 
nention*  that  he  gave  ai  much  aa  ao  talenta  for  two 
picturea  by  hia  contcmpQiaiy  Timomachua  of  By- 
nntiuni,  eoe  an  Ajai,  and  toe  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditatingthemurderof harchildren.  Theae picturea, 
_i.:.L i_._i   -.^   -c,  were  lery  cele- 
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he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  ii  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  uiY.  7),  who  aaya  that  L.  Uoatiliua  Man- 
cinna,  &.C.  147,  aipoaed  to  view  in  the  ibnun  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Canhi^e,  in  which  he  had 
conipicuoua  part,  and  eiplaioed  ila 
enta  to  the  people.  Whether  theae 
the  productiona  of  Qieek  or  of  Roman 
artiaia  ia  doubiful )  nor  have  we  any  guide  aa  to 
their  rank  aa  worka  of  art. 

The  Romana  genemlly  hate  not  tLe  alighteat 
lima  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  £na 
ta.  Wa  hare  aeen  that  befon  the  apoliatiooa  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  irta  were  held  in  no  conii- 
ne  I  and  «Ten  alierwarda,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperora,  painting  and  aculpture  aeem 
been  piactiaed  very  rarely  by  Romana ; 
worka  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  chamcteriaed  by  their  had  taate,  being  mere 
military  recoida  and  gaudy  dlaplayt  of  colonic  al- 
though the  city  wai  crowded  with  tha  fineit  pro- 
ductiona of  ancient  Greece. 

There   ale  thm  diatinct  petioda  obaemble  in 
the  hittory  of  painting  in  Rome.    The  iirat,  or  great 
period  of  Oraeco-Koman  art,  may  be  dated  &oo 
^a  conqueat  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augoatua, 
'hen  the  ortiata  were  chiefly  Cieeki.    The  aecond, 
from  the  tiine  of  Augoatua  to  the  aoealled  Thirty 
Tyronta  and  Diocletian,  or  from  tha  beginning  of 
the  Cliriation  eta  until  about  the  Utter  end  of  the 
third  century  j  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  worka  of  art  were  produced-    The 
third  compnhenda  the  atate  of  the  atta  during  the 
exarchate ;    whea  Rome,   in  conaequence  of   tbe 
undation  of  Conatantinople,  and  the  changea  it 
vol  red,  auSered  limilar  q»lialioiu  (o  thoeo  which 
had  previoualy  inflicted  upon  Greece.    Thia  waa 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imiutlie  aru 
longal  the  ancienta 

The  ealabliihment  nf  Chriatianitr,  tbe  diiiaiou 
the  empire,  and  the  incuraiona  of  barbariana, 
9re  the  £rat  great  cauaaa  of  the  important  tevo- 
tioa  experienced  by  the  imitative  arte,  and  thi? 
rioua  check  they  rceeiTed  ;  but  it  waa  leaerved 
for  the  ionalic  fury  of  the  iconoclaala  affecluall;  to 
deatroy  all  tiacea  of  their  former  aplcodoor. 

Of  tlie  firat  of  thcie  three  perioda  infficient  Ii.-vi 
»n  already  taid  ;  of  the  aecond  there  remain  atill 
few  obaerrationa  to  be  made.  About  the  tw- 
inning of  the  aecond  period  ia  the  earlieat  age  in 
'hich  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  paintera 
'ina^aDi  jMctoru),  aa  a  diatinct  claaa.  Pliny 
lentiona  particularly  Diouyiiua  and  Sopolia,aa  the 
LOflt  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Auguatus, 
:  perbopa  eulier,  who  filled  picture  gollcrlce  with 
icir  worka.  Aboot  the  aame  age  alia  Lala  of 
yaicua  waa  very  celebrated ;  ahe  painted,  however, 
liefly  female  pormita,  but  receiied  greater  price* 
than  the  other  two.  (elin.  H.  N.  hit.  37,  40,1 
Portraita  muat  hare  been  eiccedingly  numetDoa 
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amongst  tbe  RMnans ;  Vam  waAe  a  odlection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  emioent  men.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zzxv.  2.)  The  portraits  or  stataes  of  men  who 
had  performed  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places ;  and  seyeral 
edicts  were  passed  bj  tJie  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Siieton.  T&er,  26, 
Oafiff.  84.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
phioed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
couTenience  of  leadem.  (Cic  ad  AUie,  iv.  10  ; 
Sueton.  Tib&r.  70,  Cakg.  84.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  ^armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  If.  N,  xxxt.  2  ;  Senec  de 
Bmrf,  iiL  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vi.  53).  With  the  exception  of  A^on, 
as  dready  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  AreUius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero*s 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinua, 
Accius  Priseus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and  othen. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XXX7.  37,  &c)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitrnvius  regret  in  strong  tenns  the  de- 
ploiable  state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
atioa  over  its  fidlen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  (ff,  N.  xzxv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  {H.  M  zxzv.  88)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  (modras  otBtaUt  tiunittiam),  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  leet  high,  which  vras 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtful.  (See  IHcL  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  lioenoe. 
Vitruvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  hb  own  age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
enumerates  uie  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  aft^wards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  ezedrae  wen  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  cccridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  from  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  dispby,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  penod  see  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  33  ; 
Petron.  SaL  88  ;  Propert  il  6  ;  Sueton.  Ttt.  43  ; 
i^uven.  ix.  146,  xiL  28. 

Mosaic^  or  piettira  de  masieo,  opus  nmuvum^  was 
ffsiy  gensfal  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  eariy  am- 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treatmg  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  uf>ed 
chiefly  for  floon,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H.  M  xxxvL  60,  64  ;  Athen.  xiL  p.  542,  d. ; 
Senec.  Ep,  86 ;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  were 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  Uthogtroia  were  die* 
tinct  from  the  jndurae  ds  munvo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  geaUlef  the  Hm- 
teHatunif  and  the  vermiaUatumf  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  s^lea,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  woriced  in  regular  figures. 
As  a  genual  distinction  between  musivnm  and 
lithostrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  d«  nuuivo  w  opmt  nnmoum^  and  its 
firame,  which  was  often  very  lai^  and  beautiful,  was 
Uikoitrotmm,.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  {tetaerae  or  tessafflas),  of  dif* 
fierent  materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
cnutoA,  of  varioQS  marbles,  &c  ;  the  artists  were 
termed  faastrorit,  and  quadratarii  or  testdUmi  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxvi.  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Gredcs.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oecus  **  at  Peigamum,  by  Sosns, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  fiunous 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  (Mut.  Cap» 
iv.  60.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Diosoorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  {Mu».  Borb,  iv.  84.)  Fire 
others  are  mentioned  by  MUUer.  {ArohaoL  §  822. 
4.)  These  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
andents  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampfaii, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  diseevered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
IssnsL  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  oriainal  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itsel£  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  ex* 
hibits  in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nioolini,  Qiuadro  in  mu$aieo  teoperto  m  Pont'* 
peii;  Mazois,  Fon^aH,  iv.  48  and  49  ;  and  MQlIer, 
DenkmiUer  der  alien  Kwut,  i.  55.)  [R.N.W.] 

PIGNORATl'CIA  ACTIO.    [Pionub.] 
PFGNORIS  CA'PIO.    [Pxr  Pionous  Ca- 

PIONSJC.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  securi^r  fsr  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gaius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
238),  from  pfigniu  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
manu  traduntnr.**  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  fiiilure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  words.  [Md« 
Tuuir.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pt^)  is  contained 
in  the  word  f»a(n)ff-a,  and  its  cognate  forma. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
IS  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca^  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Oriff.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  6S.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  was  made  without  deUvfliy  of  ihft 
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til*  enlj  one  that  had  experienced  no  great  chanije; 
tut  woriu  of  the  highest  class  in  scalptuie  were  still 

Cidaced  there.  The  coune  of  painting  seems  to 
ve  been  much  more  a^ricious  than  that  of  scalp> 
tore ;  in  which  masterpieces,  exhibiting  various 
beantiesy  appear  to  hare  been  produced  m  nearly 
erery  age,  firom  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  Uter  Greek  and 
in  the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence 
in  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
theater  variety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
pMnicious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatchmg  their  works,  from  which  sculptots, 
from  tne  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  1  i6.) 
Works  in  sculpture  fdso,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
paintings,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
mcentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
AntinouB,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  Uie  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  PamUng,  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  \h,  N. 
zxxv.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  RomansL  The  head  of  the  noble 
aouse  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  family,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  fi.  c  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
onp^ror  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180  b.  a 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  {L  o.),  painting  was  not 
practised  by  pdils  hands  (honettu  mambus)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautitiil  works  with  his  left  hand  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedius, 
eoheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  whra  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  neat  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius («/«/.  Oaes,  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny  {H.  M  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
untium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  qiurder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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brated  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (THrf. 
iL  625),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  andeot 
writers. 

There  are  two  circnmstanoes  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  record«i  by  Livy  (zii.  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  Sempnmius  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174^  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H,  N,  xxxv.  7)«  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  B.  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  ibrum  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whether  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  qwUations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  ^ven  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Giaeco-Ronian  art,  may  be  dated  from 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  centttxy  ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
invdved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  penod  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  pointers 
(imoffinum  piciores\  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  particulariy  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  fomale  portraits,  but  received  greater  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (Flin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numeroui 
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amongst  the  RMnans  ;  Vam  made  a  oelleetioii  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zxxY.  2.)  The  portraits  or  stataes  of  men  who 
Kad  performed  any  pnblie  swvice  were  placed  in 
the  ten^les  and  other  public  places ;  and  sevenl 
edicts  were  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tibtr.  26, 
CuHg,  S4.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
phioed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently  fixed  abore  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readen.  (Cic.  ai  At&o,  ir.  10  ; 
Sueton.  Ittsr.  70,  CaUg,  S4.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  pteserred  in  ^armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  2  ;  Senec  de 
Btmtf,  iii  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybttts  (vL  53).  With  the  exception  of  AStion, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
course  mote  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Aielltos  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero's 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  ApeUes  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxv.  87,  &e.)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitmvius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
plorable state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
out  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitruvins 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  iM  fidlen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  {H,  N,  xxxv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  {H,  M  xxxv.  88)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  (aoslreM  atHaUM  tMcanavC)^  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nera,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  tinae  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  aetivsly  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtlnL  (See  Didt,  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time,  and  ^ipaiently  with  every  species  of  lioenoe. 
Vitruvins  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  ase  with  what  it  was  fimnerly,  and  he 
enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  exedrae  were  painted 
trsgic,  comic,  or  satyrio  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landsci^>es, 
or  even  subjects  firom  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvins  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  period  see  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  iS  ; 
Petron.  Sat  88  ;  Propert  ii  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  48  ; 
fuven.  ix.  145,  xii.  28. 

Mosaic^  or  pidtira  de  miMieo,  opus  nrntivum^  was 
ffsiy  gensfal  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  eariy  em* 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  uf>ed 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  onamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H.  AT.  xxxvi.  60,  64  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  542,  d. ; 
Senec  Ep.  86;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  wera 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  Utkotiroia  were  dis* 
tinct  from  the  pict»rae  de  mwdvo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  seo^  the  tes' 
tdlatum^  and  the  vermtetdatum^  which  ate  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
punting,  as  they  were  worked  in  regular  figuresi 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  dB  miwico  or  opma  namoitm^  and  its 
frame,  which  was  often  very  large  and  beantifri],  was 
imhottnilmM,.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  (tosgras  or  UueQae\  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
cfMfaM,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ;  the  artists  were 
tenned  fMastrorit,  and  quadratoarii  or  UamOarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxvL  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oeeus  "  at  Peigamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamnm  the  fiunous 
Cuithams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  oopy.  (Afas.  Cttp, 
iv.  69.)  Another  musirarins  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Jlftas.  Bor6.  iv.  84.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  MUller.  {ArtikaoL  §  322. 
4.)  These  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaio  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  andent  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  woric  are  so  superior  to  its  exe* 
cation,  that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Q^adro  in  musaieo  weoporto  m  Pom^^ 
peU;  Masois,  Pon^^  iv.  48  and  49  ;  and  MUller, 
DenkmiUer  der  aUm  Kwut,  i  55.)  [R.N.W.] 

PIGNORATUCIA  ACTIO.    [PioNue.] 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    [PxR  PiGNous  Ca- 

PIONSJC.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gnius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
288),  from  jmgtmt  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
mann  traduntnr.**  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  wordsi  [Mu- 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignns  (jrig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  fia(a)^,  and  its  cognate  forma. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand* 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca/  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Grig,  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiiL  6^.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  w&i  made  without  deliveiy  of  thft 
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th«  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great  change; 
tut  woiks  of  the  highest  clan  in  Mnlptim  were  £U 

Cidnced  there.  The  cottne  of  painting  leeme  to 
ve  heen  ranch  more  capricious  than  that  of  scalp* 
tore ;  in  which  masterpiecea,  ezhibitinpf  various 
beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  ui  nearly 
every  age,  from  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and 
in  the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence 
m  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
j^eater  variety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
pernicious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatcbmg  their  works,  firom  which  sculptors, 
{rom  the  very  nature  of  their  materiala,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  1  i6.) 
Woiks  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  eauly  preserved  than 
paintings,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
mcentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoou,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  wnoi  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring*  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculaneum,  and  PiMnpeli, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  Uie  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Jioman  Pamtmg,  The  eariy  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Qraecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Oreece,  though  Pliny  \h,  N. 
zxxv.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  RomansL  The  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  family,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  fi.  c.  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
onperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  lire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 

EJshed  himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
ercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180  b.  a 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  (I.  c),  painting  was  not 
piactised  by  poUU  hands  {konettU  nuaubud)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautiftil  works  with  his  left  band  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pediua,  nephew  of  Q.  Pcdius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
paintings  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  pamting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius {Jul,  Oae$.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
Bmtinm,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditatii^  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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bimted  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (JVuL 
it  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserre 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy  (zlL  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  C<msul  Tib.  Sempronios  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matata, 
upon  his  return  frmn  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  rqwe- 
sentations  of  various  battles  he  bad  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  otheir  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H.  N,  xxxv.  7),  who  says  that  L.  Hoatilius  Man- 
cinus,  B.  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  fbrum  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Wbetha*  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  «ven  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  ai^  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mera 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  coUhii^  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  {ff^o- 
ductions  of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  obsavaUe  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  neat 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  trom 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century  ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chapges  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursiims  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remun  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
(imoffinttm  jnciort8\  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  particularly  Dionjsins  and  Sopolis,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhi^  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cysicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  greater  |iricea 
than  the  other  two.  (Flin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numeroui 
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amongst  tbe  Romans ;  Vam  made  a  coUection  of 
the  portreits  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H,  JV. 
zxxY.  2.)  The  portraits  or  stataea  of  men  who 
had  performed  any  public  serriee  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places ;  and  aeyerai 
edicts  were  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  TV&sr.  26, 
OaH/g.  94.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
placed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  casM  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  (Cic.  ad  JttM.  iv.  10 ; 
Sueton.  Ittsr.  70,  CkMg.  84.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martaa],  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  p<»traits, 
which  were  preserved  in  ^armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  2  ;  Senec  tie 
Bvuf.  iii.  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Poly  bins  (vL  53).  With  the  exception  of  Alftion, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Ardlius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero's 
goldoa  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  ApeUes  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Aocius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  zxxv.  87,  &e.)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitmvxus  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
plocable  state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitmvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  iM  fallen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  {H,  N,  xxxv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  {H.  N.  zxxv.  88)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  (mtlra«  €utati8  vuamam\  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  fiset  high,  which  was 
painted  up<m  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Lodius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  oelebmted  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtluL  (See  Diet,  of  Biog,  s.  o.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitmvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painUng 
in  hb  own  ace  with  what  it  was  fonnerly,  and  he 
enomeiates  ue  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  andents.  They  first  imitated  the 
arnu^iement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  thai 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afWrwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  ezedrae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  from  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  penod  see  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxv.  38  ; 
Petnm.  Sat.  88  ;  Propert  il  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  48  i 
furesL  ix,  145,  zii.  28. 

Mosaic,  or  piettira  de  mumvo,  opus  nmmmm^  was 
ffsiy  gmmJi  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  eariy  em- 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Oreeoe  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  vttied 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H,  JV.  xzzvi.  60,  64  ;  Athen.  ziL  p.  542,  d. ; 
Senec.  Ep.  86;  Lucan,  z.  116.)  There  were 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  Utkottrota  were  dis* 
tinct  from  the  pictwae  ds  nuwivo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  teatiley  the  Hsf- 
$eilatumy  and  the  wrmiadahan^  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornament^  s^les,  unapplicable  to 
punting,  as  they  were  woriced  in  regular  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotiun,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  de  macMeo  or  opu»  nnuwuniL,  and  its 
firame,  which  was  often  very  laige  and  beautiful,  was 
UdKairoinan,  The  farmer  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  (tasseroa  or  tessafflas),  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
cnistetf,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ;  the  artists  were 
termed  masiixint,  and  quadratarii  or  tuseUarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H,  N,  zzzvi.  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oecus  **  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosns, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  famous 
Canthanis  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  *'  Doves  of 
the  Gapitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  oopy.  {Mui.  Cap, 
iv.  69.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Mua.  Barb,  iv.  84.)  Five 
othvs  are  mentioned  by  Miiller.  {ArchaoL  §  822L 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  tbe 
ancients  extant  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  diseevered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  d<^enemtB 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  ez« 
hibits  in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Q^adro  in  mutaioo  seoperto  m  Pom* 
pm:  Masois,  PompH^  iv.  48  and  49 ;  and  MUller, 
Denimaler  der  alien  Kami,  i.  55.)  [R.N.W.] 

PIGNORATl'CIA  ACTIO.    [PiONua.] 
PFONORIS  GATIO.    [Px&  PioNous  Ca- 

PIONBJC.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  seeuri^  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Goius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
238),  from  pagmu  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
manu  traduntnr.**  This  is  one  ofsevenl  instances 
of  the  fiiilure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  ezplanation  of  words.  [Mu^ 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  ;»(»)^,  and  its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca^  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Oriff.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziii.  56.)  The  agreement 
fior  pledge  which  was  made  without  deliveiy  of  thft 
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til*  «nly  one  that  had  ezperieniioed  no  great  change; 
tut  wockfl  of  the  highest  daM  in  acnlptoxe  were  ^dU 

C Minced  there.  The  oonne  of  painting  ieeme  to 
ve  heen  much  mofe  a^riciouB  than  that  of  acalp* 
tore ;  in  which  mastexpiecea,  exhibiting  tarioua 
beantiea,  vpptv  to  have  been  produced  in  nearly 
erery  age,  from  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  ie 
rq>eatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and 
in  the  beat  Roman  writers  One  of  the  caooet 
of  thi«  decay  may  he,  that  the  highest  excellence 
Uk  painting  requiret  the  combination  of  a  much 
greater  Tariety  of  qualitiee ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
pMnicioni,  though  luciatiTe,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatcbmg  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Jut.  ix.  146.) 
Works  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
paintings,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
mcentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefiwe,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  natnrallY  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  u  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  [voduction  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonina, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principaily  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  Ute  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  iZoiaott  Painimff.  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  notioed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliuy  {H,  M 
zxxv.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  RomansL  The  head  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  family,  through  s(mie  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  a  c.  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvins  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Enniua,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium»  about  I80B.C. 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  (L  e.\  painting  was  not 
practised  by  poUU  ktuuU  {honsttit  mambui)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beauti&l  works  with  his  left  hand  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  neat  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius (JuL  Gaei.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporaiy  Timomachus  of  By- 
lantinm,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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brated  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Grid  (TVul. 
ii  625),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  ooonected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy  (xlL  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  Semproiuus  Giac« 
chus,  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174^  a  picture 
of  apparency  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  islaad  of  Sanlinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
{H,  N,  xxxv.  7\  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Maa- 
cinna,  &c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  fi>mm  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whether  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  «ven  afterwaxds,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour^  al- 
though the  city  waa  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  tune  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so- called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  ot  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  em  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century  ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chas^ges  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  penod  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
om<mgst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fauatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  snflicient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
(imagvmm  pictores),  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  particularly  Diooysius  and  Sopolia,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  greater  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (Flin.  tt,  N.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  nnmerooi 
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amongst  the  RMnans  ;  Varro  made  a  ooUection  of 
the  porttaita  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zxxY.  2.)  The  portraits  or  atataes  of  men  who 
fa«d  performed  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places ;  and  seyerai 
edicts  were  passed  by  tJie  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  26, 
OaHg.  94.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
phioed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
oouTenience  of  leaders.  (Cic  ad  AUic  iv.  10 ; 
Soeton.  TOmt.  70,  Caiig,  S4.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  b^inning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  ^armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H,  N,  zxxr.  2  ;  Senec  de 
Bvuf.  iJL  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vL  53).  With  the  exception  of  Action, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  sbgle  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
coone  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Aiellius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Neio*s 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Aceius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludios,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plm.  H.  N,  xxxY.  37,  &&)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  VitruTXtts  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
phcable  state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  fidlen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  {H.  N.  xxzv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  (if.  iV.  zxxr.  83)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  {nottrae  aeUUit  •iMOfnam),  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebmfeed  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illnstrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtfuL  (See  IHcL  of  Biog.  s.  «.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitruvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  ace  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
ennmemtes  ue  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrai^iement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  ezedrae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  corridors,  various  khids  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  fixmi  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
PompeiL 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  penod  see  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  33  ; 
Petnm.  Sai.  88  ;  Propert  ii.  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib,  48  ; 
^uven.  ix.  146,  ziL  28. 

Mosaic^  or  piettira  de  mumvo^  opus  fnautoam,  was 
ray  gmmJi  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  eariy  em- 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Oreeoe  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  ioe  flocMs,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxvi  60,  64  ;  Athen.  xiL  p.  542,  d.  ; 
Senec  Ep.  86 ;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  were 
variom  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  Ut&ostrota  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  piduroB  do  maneo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  lectftZe,  the  ieo" 
$eilaium^  and  the  vermMiUahimj  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  worked  in  regular  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivnm  and 
lithostrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  do  maestro  or  opuo  mtuiouniL,  and  its 
fiame,  which  was  often  very  laige  and  beautiful,  was 
U&u>ttrotmm..  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  {totaerao  or  iosaeOao\  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
cnutoA,  of  various  marbles,  &c  ;  the  artists  were 
termed  muotvarii^  and  quadraitarii  or  tooaoUarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvL  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oecus  **  at  Peigamum,  by  Sosns, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Orc«k  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  famous 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  {Mu$.  Cap, 
iv.  69.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samoa,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Mtu.  Barb.  iv.  84.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  MtiUer.  {ArokaoL  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant  (See  the  works  of  Ciamptni, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  diseevered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  andent  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  Hs  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenente 
period  of  the  mosaic  itsell  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautifiil,  and  the  design  ex* 
hibits  in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nioolini,  Q^adro  in  musaioo  tooporto  m  Pomt" 
poH;  Masois,  PompH^  iv.  48  and  49 ;  and  MUlIer, 
DenkmiUer  dor  alien  Kwut,  I  55.)  [R.N.W.  j 

PIGNORATl'CIA  ACTIO.    [Piohub.] 
PI'ONORIS  CA'PIO.    [PxR  PiGNous  Ca- 

PIONBJC.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gnius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
238),  from  pogmu  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
menu  traduntnr.**  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  foilnre  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at* 
tempted  etjrmological  explanation  of  words.  [M  v- 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa{n)g-Oy  and  its  cognate  f(»ms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpion,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
mode  a  security,  and  Hypotheca^  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziii.  56.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  was  made  without  delivsiy  of  thft 
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til*  cnlj  one  that  had  ezperiancedno  great  change; 
ftr  woiks  of  the  highest  daas  in  acnlptore  were  mH 

Cidoced  there.  The  oooTBe  of  painting  leenia  to 
ve  been  ranch  more  capricioue  dian  that  of  Kulp- 
tnre ;  in  which  masterpiecea,  exhibiting  Tarioua 
beantiea,  vpptv  to  have  been  produced  m  nearly 
every  age,  firom  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  aduowledged  in  the  Uter  Greek  and 
in  the  beat  Roman  writen.  One  of  the  causei 
of  thi«  decay  may  be*  that  the  highest  exceUeace 
in  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
greater  yariety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
ptfnicious,  though  lucrative,  piactice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatcbmg  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  146.) 
Woiks  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
paintings,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
mcentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  ApoUonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  whoi  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  m  the  majority  of  Uie 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculanenm,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  the  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting,  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Qraecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  {U,  N, 
zxxv.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  RomansL  The  head  of  the  noble 
boose  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  family,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  a  c.  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 

Siished  himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
ercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180  b.  a 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  (/.  e.\  painting  was  not 
practised  by  poUU  haiuU  (honettu  manilms)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lios,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautiful  works  with  his  left  band  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pcdius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistins  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius (JuL  Gates.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pejided  great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
Bmtium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  qiurder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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bimtad  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (TVui. 
ii  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writers. 

There  are  two  eircomstanoes  connected  with  the 
earlia  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  record^  by  Livy  (xlL  28),  who 
informs  us  tliat  the  Consul  Tib.  SemfM-onku  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consist^ 
of  a  phui  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  bad  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  Plioy 
{H.  N.  xxxv.  7),  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  &  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  fomm  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  CarUiage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whether  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  [womoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliation!  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  ^ven  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seen 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  ma^  be  dated  firom 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  tune  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletun,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century  ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chapges  it 
invdved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  penod  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  cnock  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  suflicient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
(imaffittum  pidores),  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolia,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  greater  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (Flin.  H.  N.  xpv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  cxceedii^ly  numeroui 
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amongst  the  Romans ;  Vam  made  a  ooUeetion  of 
the  portnHs  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
zzzv.  2.)  The  portraits  or  statoee  of  men  who 
had  perfbnned  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places ;  and  several 
edicts  were  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  re< 
specting  the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tiber,  26, 
CaHg.  84.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
placed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  abore  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
conTenienoe  of  readers.  (Cic  ad  Attic  iv.  10  ; 
Sueton.  TSbmr.  70,  Caiig,  34.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  '^armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxxr.  2  ;  Senec  de 
Bemrf.  iii.  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vi.  53).  With  the  exception  of  Action, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  aldiQugh  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  AreUius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero's 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomoie  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Aocius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  zzzv.  37,  &c)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  soene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitmvius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
plflnri>le  state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitmvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  fiUlen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  (i7.  N,  zzzv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  (ff.  N.  zzzv.  83)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  (mm^km  cwto^is  msontam),  the 
etdossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Lodius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  lor  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtful.  (See  IHeL  cf  Biog.  s.  v.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licenoe. 
Vitmvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
enumeiates  the  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectaial  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  ezediae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
gauiBries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  from  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitmvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
die  arts  at  this  penod  see  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzv.  33 ; 
Petron.  Sat.  88  ;  Propert  il  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib,  43  ; 
fureru  ix,  145,  ziL  2& 

Mosaic^  or  piehtra  de  mmmvo^  opus  munvum^  was 
ffaiy  gmmJi  in  Rome  in  tJie  time  of  the  eariy  em* 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  veay.  (Plin. 
H.  JV.  zxzvL  60,  64  ;  Athen.  zii.  p.  542,  d. ; 
Senec  £!p.  86;  Lucan,  z.  116.)  There  were 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  iithodrcia  were  dis-^ 
tinct  horn  the  picbtrae  de  mwdvo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  seo^,  the  Hm- 
sdlatum^  and  the  vemdeukaum^  which  ate  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  woriced  in  regular  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  de  nuaivo  or  opma  nauioitm^  and  its 
firame,  which  was  often  very  laige  and  beautiful,  was 
lithottnilmM,.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  (tosgras  or  fa»srf/og),  of  dif- 
fierent  materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slahs, 
crualae^  of  various  marbles,  &c. ;  the  artists  were 
termed  nsMtrarii,  and  quadrciarii  or  tesMUarU  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H.  N,  zzzvi.  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavemoits  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oecus  **  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  rraresented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  famous 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  {Mu$,  Cap, 
iv.  6S.)  Another  musivarins  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Mtu.  Barb.  iv.  34.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  MtiUer.  {Ard^<i,  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
andents  extant  (See  the  works  of  Giampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  (Hie  lately  disoevered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issua.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  andent  art,  and  the  design  and 
oompoeition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  eze* 
cation,  that  the  original  has  evidentiy  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itsell  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  des%n  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaioo  weoperto  tn  Pom* 
peii;  Masois,  Pompid,  iv.  48  and  49  ;  and  MUUer, 
DeKkmdkr  dtr  atim  Kunei,  i.  55.)  [R.N.  W.] 

PIGNORATl'CIA  ACTIO.     [Pionto.] 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    [PxR  PioNORU  Ca- 

PIONSJf.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gains  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
238),  from  pmgnut  *^  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
manu  traduntnr.**  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  foilnre  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  ezplanation  of  wwds.  [Mv- 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa{n)g-o^  and  its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  donaad. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca^  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  IS.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Grig,  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziii.  56.)  The  agreement 
finr  pledge  which  was  made  without  deliveiy  of  thft 
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tiling  liy  hiare  Kgreement  (nudn  eonventio)  is  pro- 
perly Hjrpotbeca.  (Inst  4.  tit.  €.  f  7.)  The 
kw  relating  to  Pignns  and  Hypothecft  was  in  all 
essentials  the  same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is 
that  the  pledgee  shall  in  case  of  necessitj  sell  the 
pledge  and  pay  himself  his  demand  oat  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  original  nature  of  pledge  perhaps  was 
limply  the  power  of  holding  a  debtor*s  property  as 
a  means  of  compelling  him  to  pay ;  and  a  power  of 
sale  wonld  be  a  matter  of  agreement :  bat  the 
later  Roman  jorists  riewed  a  power  of  sale  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  pledge. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (rst  ^potkeoae  dari 
pottat)  for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed 
^Mtitua  peamia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, letting  and  hiring,  or  mandatimi ;  whether 
the  obligatio  is  conditional  or  unconditional ;  for 
part  of  a  som  of  money,  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 
(Dig.  20!  tit  1.  8.  5.)  Any  thmg  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pledge  which  could  bo  an  object  of  sale 
(Dig.  20.  tit  1.  s.  9  ;  Dig.  20.  tit  3.  Quae  res 
pignori  Tel  hypotheeae  datae  obligari  non  poesnnt), 
and  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeid  ; 
a  single  thing  or  a  nniversity  of  things.  If  a 
tingle  thing  was  pledged,  the  thmg  with  all  its  in- 
crease was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  increased  by  allario.  If  a  shop 
{tabermt)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were 
pledged,  and  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others 
brought  in,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee*s 
leenrity  was  the  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  the  pledger^  death.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1. 
0.  34.)  If  all  a  raan^s  property  was  pledged,  the 
pledge  comprehended  also  nis  future  property,  un- 
less such  property  was  clearly  excepted.  A  man 
might  also  pledge  any  claim  or  demand  that  he 
had  against  another,  whether  it  was  a  debt  (nomen) 
or  a  thing  (eorpos).    (Dig.  18.  tit  7.  s.  18.) 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
oonsensos.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  establish 
the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it  It  was  called  Contractus 
ngneratittus,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Pignns  ;  and 
Pftctum  hypotheeae,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Hypo- 
theca :  in  tne  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also  by  his  testament  make  a  Pignus 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  8.  26) ;  for  the  Romana  applied 
the  notion  of  pignns  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
way  of  legacy,  and  charged  or  secured  on  land. 
(Dig.  34.  tit  1.  s.  12.)  The  intention  of  a  man  to 
pledge  coald  in  any  case  be  deduced  either  from 
his  words  or  from  any  acts  which  admitted  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  an  intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
bat  a  port  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man*8  property,  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
wards ;  bnt  in  either  case  this  most  property  be 
considered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing,  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.  (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  20;  20.  tit 
2.  s.  6.) 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
pended on  the  i^reement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  pat  to  on  account  of  the 
Oingpledged.    (Dig.  18.  tit  17.  a.  8,  25.)    For 
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instanee  a  ereditor  woold  bo  entitled  to  hia  Aecca 
sary  expenses  oonoetning  a  slave  or  an  estate  which 
bad  beoi  pignsnted. 

Pignos  might  be  created  by  a  jadidai  sentence, 
as  for  instance  by  the  decree  of  the  pneter  giving  to 
a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debtor^ 
property  (nMSno  eroditorit  m  bona  debitorui)^  cither 
a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  tiie  permission  or  command  of  the  magts- 
tratns  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  penon 
actually  took  possession  ii  the  thing.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances:  —  the  immissio  danuu  infecti 
causa  [Damnum  Invsctdm]  :  legatoram  aervan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  secniiog 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sab  oonditione  or 
die  (Dig.  36.  tit  4):  missio  ventiis  in  posses « 
sionem,  when  the  pregnant  widow  was  Allowed  ts 
take  possession  of  the  inheritanee  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  postumus :  and  the  missio  rei  servandae 
causa.  The  right  which  a  person  obtained  by 
such  Immissio  was  called  Pignos  PraetoriuBL  It 
was  called  Pignoris  capio,  when  the  Praetor  al- 
lowed the  goods  of  a  penon  to  be  taken  who  was 
in  contempt  of  the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to 
be  seised  after  a  judgment  given  against  him  (es 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  b  tadta 
hypotheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the 
parties,  but  by  role  of  law  (^p«o  jars),  as  a  eonse- 
quence  oi  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were 
not  acts  or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  2.  In  quibu$  eammM  pigmta  ref  Ajipo- 
t&eoa  taeUe  ectUrakihtr.)  These  Hypotheeae  were 
general  or  special  The  following  are  instances  of 
what  wer^  General  Hypotheeae.  The  Fiscos  had  a 
geneml  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its  claims  en  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  property  of  iu 
agents  or  officers:  the  husband,  on  the  property 
of  him  who  promised  a  Dos:  and  legatees  and 
fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  legacies  or  fidei- 
oommisra,  on  that  portion  of  the  hcaredttas  of  him 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fideicommissa. 
There  were  other  cases  of  general  hypotheeae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  Special  hypo- 
theeae :  —  The  lessor  of  a  Pmediom  orbomnn  had. 
an  hypotheca,  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  oat 
of  the  contract  of  hiiteg,  on  every  thing  which  the 
lessee  {imtimUmmM)  brought  open  the  {nemises  for 
constant  use  (Mtwato  «f  iUciia).  The  lessor  of  a 
Praedium  msticum  had  an  hypiotheca  on  the  fruits 
of  the  form  as  soon  as  they  were  collected  by  the  les- 
see (ooAwas).  (Dig.  20.  tit  2.  s.  7 ;  19.  tit  2.  a.  24.) 
A  person  who  lent  money  to  repair  a  ruinous 
house,  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it ;  but  there  was  no  hypotheca, 
if  the  money  was  lent  to  build  a  hoaae  with  or  to 
enlnige  it  or  ornament  it  Pupilli  and  minores 
had  an  hypotheca  oa  things  which  were  boqght  orith 
their  money. 

The  perMn  who  had  given  a  pledge,  was  stOl 
the  owner  of  the  thing  iSaX  was  pledged.  He  conld 
therefore  nse  the  thing,  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  if  he 
had  not  given  op  the  possession.  Bat  the  agree- 
ment might  be  that  the  creditor  shoald  have  the 
ose  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  interest,  which 
kind  of  contract  was  csiled  Antichresis  or  mntnal 
use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  use,  the 
creditor  could  not  nse  the  thing,  even  if  it  woa  in 
his  possession.  The  pledger  eoold  also  sell  the 
thing  pledged,  onlOM  there 


to  t1i«  feontiiry,  bat  such  mle  did  not  af&ct  tbe 
right  flftbe  pledgee*  (Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  b.  18.  §.2.) 
If  the  pledger  sold  a  movable  tldng  that  was  pig- 
nemted,  or  that  was  specially  hypothecated,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  furtum.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  6, 
and  s.  66.  pr.)  If  the  pledger  at  the  time  of  a 
pignus  being  given  was  not  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
but  had  the  possession  of  it»  he  could  still  acquire 
4he  property  of  the  thing  by  usucRpion,  for  the 
pledging  was  not  aa  interruption  of  the  usucapio. 
{PossBsaio.] 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
Ated  thmg  till  his  demand,  was  fully  satisfied,  and 
he  could  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him ;  that  is,  he  could  transfer  the 
pledge.  (Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  s.  13.  §  2.)  He  had  also 
the  right,  in  case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  the  thing  and  satisfy  his 
demands  out  of  the  proceeds  (ju9  dUtraiendi  rice 
vmdmdi  pigmui),  (God.  8.  tit.  27  (28).)  This 
power  of  sale  might  be  qualified  by  the  tenns  of 
the  agreement ;  but  a  creditor  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  aU  power  of  sale  ;  nor  could  he  be  com- 
pelled to  ezeroise  his  power  of  sale.  Oaius  (ii.  64) 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will 
of  the  ^btor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
-who  seUs  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  (Higinally  very  common  ;  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine,  ▲.  o.  326,  to  be  illegaL  [Gommis- 
fiORiA  Lbx.]  In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor 
notice  of  his  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
he  must  wait  two  years  before  he  could  legally 
make  a  sale.  If  any  thing  remained  over  after 
aatisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  debtor ;  and  if  the  price  was  insufficient  to 
antisfy  the  creditor's  demand,  his  debtor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.  If  no  purchaser  at 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  the  creditor 
might  become  the  purchaser,  but  still  the  debtor 
hod  a  right  to  redeem  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  fully  satisfying  the  creditor.  (God. 
8.  tit.  34.  s.  3.) 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  pre- 
ference over  the  rest  {potior  est  in  pignore  qtd  priu» 
endidU  pecuniam  et  aooepU  hypotkecam^  Dig.  20. 
tit  4.  s.  1 1).  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this 
nde ;  for  instance,  when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had 
lent  his  money  to  save  the  pledged  thing  from  de- 
struction, he  had  a  preference  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  5,  6.)  This  rule  has  been 
adopted  in  the  English  Law  as  to  money  lent  on 
ships  aitd  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae,  both  tacitoe  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  (privileffimti) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  Fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  chiims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of 
her  dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or 
lestoration  of  a  building  ;  a  pupillus  with  whose 
monry  a  thing  had  been. bought    Of  those  hypo- 1 
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tbecae  which  were  founded  o&  comtca^t,  the  fat 
lowmg  were  privileged :  the  hypothecae  of  those 
who  had  lent  numey  for  the  purchase  of  an  im» 
movable  thin^,  or  of  a  shop,  or  for  the  building, 
maintaining,  or  improving  of  a  house,  &.c,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  hypotheca  on  the  thing  ;  ^ere 
was  also  the  hypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  by  contract  until  he  was 
paid  the  purchase-money.  Of  these  claimants,  the 
Fiscus  came  first ;  then  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  and  then  the  other  privileged  croditers,  ac- 
cording to  their  priority  in  point  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  crediton,  the  ge- 
neral rule  as  already  observed  was,  that  priority  ia 
time  gave  priority  of  right  But  an  hypotheca 
which  could  be  proved  by  a  writmg  executed  in  -a 
certain  public  form  {vuinrmmitun  pultUo$  con^ 
fechtm\  or  which  was  proved  by  the  signatures 
of  three  reputable  persons  {instrujnmduni  quad 
puUics  coti/hcium),  had  a  priority  over  all  those 
which  could  not  be  so  proved.  If  several  hypo- 
thecae of  the  same  kind  were  of  the  same  date,  he 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  had  a  priority* 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  intitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  places 
and  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit  3.  s.  3.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thuig  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  mtq  his  ploca 
A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without  the  con- 
sent either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place  to  the 
amount  of  the  sura  so  paid.  This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter- 
mediate pledgee.    (Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  1 6.) 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  or  pigu 
noraticia  in  respect  of  the  pledge  against  every 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  and  had  not  a 
better  right  than  himselC  This  right  of  action 
existed  indifferently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hypotheca.  The  hypothecaria  actio  was  designed 
to  give  effect  to  the  right  of  the  tdedgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  duiveiy  of  the  hypothecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  debt  A  creditor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Interdictum 
retinendae  et  recuperandae  possesaumis,  if  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  gtven. ; 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it  On  payment  of  the  debt,  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  sustained  through  his  neglect  The 
remedy  of  the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  costs  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge, 
and  for  any  dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the 
pledger  relating  thereto,  was  by  an  actb  pigno« 
raticia  contraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thing 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner's ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  all 
the  timber  in  a  merqhant'fe  yoid  as  a  security,  and 
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the  timber  ihonid  be  used  in  building  a  ship  (Dig. 
13.  tit  7.  1.16.  §3);  if  there  was  oonfoeio,  as 
when  the  pledgee  became  the  owaer  of  the  thing 
that  was  pledged.  It  was  also  extinguished  by 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  in  some  other  waye. 

The  kw  of  ^edge  at  Rome  was  prineipally 
fbonded  on  the  sdict  Originally  the  only  mode 
of  gtfiag  security  was  by  a  trandTer  of  the  Quiri> 
tarian  ownenhip  of  the  thing  by  Mancipatio  or  In 
jure  cessio,  if  it  was  a  Res  Mancipi,  on  the  condi> 
tion  of  its  being  re-eonveyed,  when  the  debt  was 
paid  (n«6  Uffe  remtmeipatioma  or  mAJkhtda),  [Fi- 
DuciA.]  Afterwards  a  thing  was  given  to  the 
creditor  with  the  condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in 
case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied :  there  was  no 
transfer  of  the  ownership.  But  so  long  as  the 
eicditor  could  not  protect  his  possession  by  legal 
means,  this  was  a  very  insufficient  security.  Ulti- 
mately the  Praetor  gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action 
{actio  «•  rem)  under  the  name  Serriana  actio  for 
the  tetorerj  oi  the  property  of  a  colonus  which 
was  his  security  for  his  rent  (pro  nmvedUnu/mdi) ; 
and  this  right  of  action  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  quasi  Scnriana  or  hypothecaria  genemlly 
to  creditors  who  had  things  pignented  or  hypothe> 
cated  to  thenu  (Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  7.)  As  to  the 
Interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Intxrdictdm. 

The  progress  of  pledge  in  the  Roman  system 
was  from  the  clumsy  contriTanee  of  a  oonTeyanoe 
and  reoouTeyaace  of  the  ownenhip,  to  the  delivery 
(traditio)  of  a  thii^  without  a  conveyaaoe  and 
upon  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  a  security 
(planus),  and  finally  to  the  simple  Pactum  hy> 
pothecae,  in  which  case  there  was  no  delivery,  and 
all  that  the  creditor  got,  was  a  right  to  have  some 
particular  thing  of  the  debtor  subject  to  be  sold  to 
pay  his  debt  The  hypotheca  was  the  last  stage 
m  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  of  Pledge. 
It  gave  fiicilities  for  pledging  beyond  what  existed 
when  the  Pignus  was  <mly  in  use,  because  things 
eovld  be  hypothecated  without  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  a  giving  of  possession,  such  as  mere  rights 
of  action,  debts,  and  the  like.  In  feet,  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  was  perfected 
by  the  Romans,  and  there,  is  nothing  to  add  to  it 

The  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  com* 
prehended  under  the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  than 
the  English  Law  of  Pledge,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage.  Many  of  the  tiiii^  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  bmig  to  the  English 
Law  of  Lien  and  to  oUier  divisions  of  English 
Law  which  are  not  included  under  Ple4%e  or 
Mortgage. 

(Dig.  20.  tit  1,  2,  8,  &C. ;  CoA,  6.  tit  14<>35; 
Oaius,  ii  69^61  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit  24.  De  Pignoraticia  Aetione  vel  contra;  Puchta, 
Inii,  i.  §  246,  Ac  ;  there  is  an  English  treatise 
intitled  **  The  Law  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  Ac,  by  John  Aylifie, 
London,  1732,*^  which  appears  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  said,  but  the  author^  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  not  perspicuous.)  [G.  L.] 

PILA  ((T^oVa),  a  ball.  The  game  at  ball 
(o'^cupurriic^)  was  one  ci  the  most  favourite 
g}'niiiaBtic  exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
£rom  the  earliest  times  to  the  fell  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  ancients  were  fond  of  attributing 
the  invention  of  all  games  to  particular  penons  or 
occasions,  we  find  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  re* 
ipcct  to  the  origin  of  this  game  (Herod,  i.  94 ; 
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Athen.  i.  p.  14,  d.  e. ;  Plin.  viL  56),  but  such 
stetemento  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose  in  reference  to  its  antiqiri^  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Gdyssee  (vi  lOQ, 
&C.  viiL  370,  Ac.),  where  it  is  i^ed  by  the 
Phaeacian  damsds  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also 
by  two  eelelmited  performers  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous  in  a  most  artistic  manner  accompanied  with 
dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  m 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figure ;  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  i-ahie  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  rig^t  of  citixenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  on  aoeoont  of  'hn  skill  in  this  game. 
(Athen.  L  p.  19,  a. ;  compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  "Opx^-) 
It  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  oif 
Greece ;  the  young  Spartans,  wboi  they  were 
leaving  the  condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  r^- 
pus  (Pans,  til  14.  §  6  ;  B5ckh,  Corp.  Inter,  n. 
1386,  1432),  probably  because  their  chief  exercise 
was  the  game  at  ball.  Every  complete  Gyranasram 
had  a  room  ((r^pioT^pioF,  v^tdpurrpa)  devoted  to 
this  exercise  [Gymnabium],  where  a  special 
teacher  (tr^oj^urrutAs)  gave  instruction  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  practice  to  play 
it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  fevourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ageSb  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball  (Suet  Amg.  83.)  Pliny  {Ep.  ia  1) 
relates  how  much  his  aged  firiend  Spwrinna  exer- 
cised himself  in  this  game  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing off  dd  age  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
generally  played  befon  takiM  the  bath,  in  a  room 
{tpkaeri^erimm)  attached  to  the  baths  fer  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  we  read  of  the  piUerqmt  or  player 
at  tennis.     (Sen.  Bp.  67  ;  Grdli,  Inter,  n.  2591.) 

The  game  at  ball  wte  played  at  in  various  wa3rs : 
the  later  Greek  writen  mention  five  drfferent 
modes,  o^por^o,  hrlffKuftos,  ^oiWk^  Aprorr^r, 
iar6^^iSf  and  there  were  probably  many  ether 
varietiesL  1.  O&poyfa  was  a  game,  in  which  the 
ball  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the 
penons  who  played  strove  to  cateh  it,  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106 ;  Hesyeh.  and 
Phot  «.«.;  Eustath.  ad  Od.  viiL  372.  a  1601.) 
2.  'Ewio'Kupos,  also  called  ^^lyCuc^  and  Mnrnwos^ 
was  the  game  at  foot-ball,  played  in  mnch  the 
same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sonk  divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. (Pollux,  ix.  104.)  This  was  a  fevourite 
game  at  Sparta,  when  it  was  played  with  great 
emulation.  (Siebelis,  ad  Pant,  iiL  14  §  6.)  3. 
fattdi^  called  i^>erlp^  by  Hesychins  («.«.),  was 
played  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  another,  but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  person  who  had  the  ball  pretending 
to  throw  it  to  a  certain  individual,  and  a'hile  the 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddoily  turning;,  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Various  etymologies  of 
this  word  are  given  by  the  grammarians.  (Pdlux, 
ix.  105  ;  Etym.  Mag.  «.  o.  ^wls ;  Athen.  i.  p, 
15,  a.)  4.  'AfnraoT^i',  which  was  also  played  at 
by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpastum. 
5.  *Ar6^a^is^  was  a  game  in  which  the  player 
threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down  again 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  so  went  oo  doing 
DMoy  times :  the  number  of  times  was  oovntedL 


PILENTITM. 
(PaUaE,  Ix.  103.)  We  Iwn  bma  Plato  {litatl. 
p.  146)  tkat  in  one  game  of  balL,  pkyed  at  b; 
Loyi,  tbongb  ws  do  not  know  what  kind  it  m*. 
ihe  boT  who  w*g  cooquered  vaa  (slltd  lu  (linf }  i 
uid    the  one    wbo   craiquend  wa«  named  king 

Among  the  Romuii  th«  game  at  haU  vat  alw 
played  at  in  nriooi  wayi.  Pila  wai  uied  in  a  gene- 
ral lenu  fei  an;  kiad  of  ball :  but  tbe  balli  among 
the  Ronuuii  teem  la  have  been  vr  three  kindi ; 
the  pila  in  iti  nairower  tente,  a  amall  ball ;  the 
/Uiu,  a  gnat  ball  filled  wilh  air  [FoLLia]  ;  sad 
the  po^mun,  of  which  we  know  M^icely  anything, 
aa  it  ia  tnlj  moilioned  in  two  pMsagea  by  Martial 
(lii.  32.  7,  liT.  43),  but  from  the  latter  of  which 
we  may  ciindude  thai  it  wai  imdki  than  the 
fbllta  md  larger  than  the  pila.     Mott  of  the  garnet 
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played  at  with  the  ml*  or  amall  baU.  One  of  the 
limpleat  model  of  playii^  the  bull,  wbcTB  two  per- 
•ona  Handing  oppoaite  lo  one  another  threw  the 
ball  bom  one  la  the  other,  wa*  called  daialim 
laden.  (Plaut.  Otm.  a.  3.  17.)  But  tbe  mod 
&>oarite  game  at  ball  aeemi  to  have  been  Ibe 
Irlgai  or  pUa  triffoialii,  which  wta  played  at  by 
three  penoni,  who  itoad  in  Ihe  form  of  a  Uian^e, 
if  Tpty^Kf,  We  have  no  partacnLifi  reapectmg 
it,  tut    ve   are  told  that   liilfal  playen   prided 


with  tl 


r  left  ban< 


1  preacribed  the  game  at 
1  S2)  give.  »me 


The  anc 
ball.  a>  well  ai 
patient!  ;  AnlyllnB  (i^.  On&u. 
intereiling  infonnatiDn  on  thit  niujcci. 

The  peraont  pUying  with  the  pila  or  imal!  loll 
in  the  anaeied  woodcat  are  taken  from  a  painting 
in  the  bathi  of  Titus  {Dacr.  da  Banu  da  Titv, 
pi.  17)  i  bat  it  i*  difflnilt  to  ny  what  particniar 
kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  Tbne  of  the 
playen  UBTe  twn  balli  cecb. 


TBUIC,  Gm- 


(Blirelte,  Dt  la  Spliirii&fa,  p.  211,  Ac, 

Jl/em.  lU  CAaid.  da  Iner.  voL  L  ;  Kisuic,  G\ 

natiti  ■>.  AgOH.    d.   UiU.         ~—     "  " 

Cdlut,  ToL  i.  p.  268,  4c.) 

PILA.    [MoKiimuk.] 

PILAIJI.     [£xi*ciTue,p.G01,b.] 

PILENTUM,  a  eplMidid  four-wheeled 

fumiehed  with  soft  cuihioni,  which  conveyed  the 

Homan  matrons  in  sacred  process  ions,  and  ii 

to  the  Cimnsian  and  other  games.  (Virg.  Ai 

see  ;  Ilor.  Efdit.  iL  1,  192  j  Claudian,  Di  NapL 

Honor.  235  ;  Isid.  Or^.  ii.  12.)    This  disl' 

4  granted  to  Ihem  by  iho  Senate  an 


the! 


■  genera 


Jl  giving  their 


iwelst 


a  particuLir  oceation  for  the  terrice  of  the  stale. 


(LIv.  T.  S£.)    The  Vettal  Tiigini  vera  eooveyed 

Biifii,)     The  jnlentum  was  pmLably  veiy  like 
'    "  A  and  CinriNTUH,  but  open  at 

t  those  who  sat  in  it  might  b«Ui 

see  and  be  seen.  [J.  Y.] 

Pl'LEUS  or  PI'LEUM  (Non.Maic  iii.  ipiha 
■onim  nml,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Atn.  ix.  616).  dm. 
PILB'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM  (Colum. d» .^rfw, 
(irlXof,  dim.  viXuU',  second  dim.  viAiAior; 
"Uij/io,  iiAvi6ii),  any  piece  of  felt ;  more  espe- 
cially, a  sknll-cap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

Then  seems  no  reason  to  doabl  ihal  felling  (4 
riAnTiic^  Plat  PoUt.  ii.  2.  p.  296,  ed.  Bekker)  is 
.  more  ancient  invention  ^lan  weaving  [Tiu],  nor 
tbal  both  of  these  arts  lame  into  Europe  fnun  Aaia. 
From  tbe  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  {IL  z. 
!6fi)  and  Heaiod  (Op.  tl  Dia,  542,  546),  the  ue 
if  felt  passed  together  with  its  name  to  the  Ra- 
nans.  Among  than  Che  employment  of  it  w*i 
ilways  &r  less  extended  than  among  tbe  Oreeka^ 
Nevertheless  Pliny  in  one  senlence,  "  Lanae  et 
per  n  coactaa  lesleSi  bciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact 
'  if  the  process  of  felting.  (lI.N.tm.  it. 
A  Latin  sepulchral  inscription  (Omler, 
.  4)  mentians  "  a  nuumfBcttmr  of  woollen 
felt "  (Zoisanas  coactUariiu\  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicating that  be  was  not  a  latiie  of  Italy  (Zori- 
">■ 

The  prinei[Bl  nie  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
nude  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
iknll-cap.  It  wai  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
teond  at  the  top.  In  this  ihape  it  I4>p«trt  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta^  or  aach  as  ex- 
'"'  lymbols  of  Ihe  Dioscuri  i  and  it  it  tbni 


pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  commoOi 

In  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  different 
kinds  of  capa  were  symbolically  assigned  to  indi- 
cale  the  occupations  of  tbe  wearers.  The  painter 
Nicomachns  tartt  represented  Ulyaacs  in  a  cap,  no 
doubt  to  indicate  his  sca-fsring  life.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  i  23.)  The  woodcut  on  the  following  page 
shows  him  clothed  in  the  ExoHisandinthe  actof 
offering  wine  lo  the  Cyclops.  (Winckelm>lui,JVfaii. 
/aerf.iL164iHonjer,Orf.iJ.345_347.)  He  here 
weut  the  round  cap  ;  but  more  conunoiily  both  he 
and  the  boatman  Charon  (see  woodcnt,  p.  512) 
have  it  pointed.  Vulcan  (tee  nooilGiil,  p.  7-6) 
and  Daedalus  we«r  the  capa  of  common  aitificera. 

A  cap  of  very  lieqiMait  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
nsme  of  "  tbe  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysias 
pileut,  mentioned  by  Arittaphanei  (^a(ar^429), 
nmit  have  been  one  of  thit  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  as  the  cbaraclerislic  srajbo) 
of  Aaiatic  life  in  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam 
(see  woodcut,  p.  882}  and  Mithms  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  abort  in  all  Ihe  reprtseDlations, 
not  only  li  Trojans  and  Phrygians,  bat  of  Amavmi 
(woodcut,  p.  894),  and  of  all  the  inhabilanU  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  cien  sf  ulioDt  dwelling  BtUl 
further  east  The  reprcsentationa  of  this  Ph^gian, 
or  Myaian.  asp  in  aculptured  marble  show  that  it 
wu  made  of  ■  ttmng  and  stiff  maleriai  sod  li  ■ 


conical  imti,  tbongfi  b«nt  fbrmrdt  and  dovn- 
vardi.  B7  wnM  AiUtic  lutiani  it  ni  vorn 
erect,  ai  b^  Ihe  Saoic,  whow  iliff  praked  eapi 
HerodDtna  devmbe*  nnder  tha  tuzda  of  KirQSairiiu. 
The  tbnn  of  thou  worn  by  the  Arnieniona  (tiXo- 
^^HH  'Af)uvlei,  Brnnck,  AiaL  it  116)  it  ihown 
on  Twioiu  coins,  which  wen  itrnck  in  the  reign 
of  V«rni  on  ocouion  of  tho  r --.--'--" 

«rect,  but  umetimefl  bent  downvBids  or  Onncated. 
The  tnmckted  conical  hat  ia  moat  diitinctly  isen 
on  two  of  the  aannstiatii  in  the  granpat  page  SI  3. 
Anwog  the  Bomani  the  cap  of  felt  waa  tha 
embleni  of  libartf.  When  a  ilaTo  obtained  bia 
freedoin  be  had  hia  hstd  ahared,  and  won  inttead 
of  hia  hair  an  nndjed  pilena  (rfAfor  ArvKir,  Diod. 
Sic  Sea  C^.  23.  p.  S3A,  ed.  Weaa.  ;  PInat. 
Ainplul.  L  1.  SOe  ;   Peniua,  1.  33).     Henc«  the 

liberty,  by  which  darea  wen  frequently  called 
upon  to  take  np  anna  with  a  promite  of  liberty. 
(Ut.  ixiT.  83.)     The  (igure  of  Liberty  on  aome 

holda  thia  cap  in  the  right  band. 

In  contradiatinction  (s  the  varioni  foniu  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  haTC  to  conaider  others 
tnon  Dearly  correaponding  with  the  fanta  worn  by 
Eumpcona  in  mgdeni  timet.  The  Greek  word 
rtrarat,  dim.  werito-ioj',  deriTed  from  rtrimiu, 

i  by  the  Latint  in  the 

a/Uf  well  expreaaed  the 
aiitinctiTe  anape  <k  thete  hsl*.  What  wu  Wken 
from  their  height  wat  added  to  their  width,  Thoae 
already  deicnbed  had 
erery  laiiety  had  a  brir 
01  nearly  circular,  and  which 
width.  In  tome  caaea  it  it  a  circular  diak  within 
any  mtwn  at  all,  and  often  then  ia  only  e  deprei 
eion  or  slight  concaTiljt  in  thia  diak  fitted  to  th 
top  oF  the  head.     Of  thia  a  beautiful  example 

Ciaanted   in  a   recnmbent  italae  at  Endymioi 
biled  aa   a  honter,  and  alorping  on  hia  acaH 
thit  Matue  bdanga  to  the  Towuley  CoUectidn  i 


PILKB8. 
Ilk*  Britiah  If  MOMS  and  ahowa  Hit  male  af  w«v 

ing  the  petamt  tied  nndei  the  ohin.  la  Mbtr  ia- 
(tances,  it  it  lied  betuod  the  neck  iaataad  of  bcus 
tied  befbn  it.  (See  the  next  wondniL)  Voy 
(nquenlly  we  abaarre  a  boaa  on  the  top  of  the  pe- 
taaut,  in  the  aituaiton  in  which  it  appeal*  hi  the 
wDodcult,  pages  359,  STS.  In  theae  wnoAsia 
and  in  that  here  introduced  the  brim  of  the  petaaaa 
it  auniiDunied  by  a  Mown.  Fieqaaitly  ilw  crown 
i*  ID  tha  [bnn  af  a  tlinU-cap  ;  w*  alaa  find  it-  tBr>- 
roDuded  with  a  Tsy  nairow  briuL     The  Givek 

theapett  hats  of  undyed  fell,  now  made  in  Enji- 
tnnd.  On  the  heada  of  rutica  and  artificeia  n 
our  atreett  and  lanes  we  irfteo  aee  forma  tha  exvt 
counterpart  of  thote  vbich  we  moat  admire  in  Ihe 
wdHu  of  ancient  art.  The  petaaaa  it  alao  tcill 
commanly  worn  by  agricultural  laboorvra  in  Qreeco 


ferred  to  ilie  ikult-oip  at  a  prolecli 
(Sue         ■       "-         •  ■■ 


a  pro- 
n  (he  ana 


permitted  the  Roman  aenaton  to  wear  it  at  the 
tbcatrea.  (Dion  Caat.  lii.  7.)  It  wat  nasd  by 
thepbeida  (Callim.  f\t^.  125),  hunleta,  and  tr»- 
veUen.  (Plant.  Ampkilr.  ProL  143,  i.  1.  287, 
/>awj.  ii.  4.  45,  ii.  7.  9U  ;  Brunck,.4wil.  iu  170.) 
The  anneied  woodcut  ia  from  n  iie^Ie  laae  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hope  (.CbaOoaf,  L  71),  and  it  tvpre- 
tentt  B  Ureck  loldier  in  hit  hat  nud  pallinjn.     The 


ordinary  drett  of  the  Athenian  epbebi,  wdl  eitd- 

bited  in  the  Panathennic  Frje»  of  the  PnrtheDnn, 

w  preserved  in  the  Briiiab  Mnaeum,  was  the  hat 

fl  acarf.     [CuLAMva.]     (Bmnck.  Amil   i.    5, 

41  :  Philemon,  p.  367^  ed.  Meineke  ;  PoiluT, 

nc  watcommonlvallributed  to  MercurrfAtlwb. 
ode.  Omt.  >T.  [  MMlinnua  Capella,  ii.  1 76  ;  Rphil>- 
la  ap.  AtAai.  xiL  p.  bUT.  f),  and  umetimea  to 
the  Dioicuri. 

cieni  oalhsn  mention  three  yarittiet  of  the 
IS,  the  Theuslian  (Dion  Cau.  Lcj  Callim. 
'Fng.  124  ;  Schol.  til  Sopk.  Otd.  Oil.  316),  Ihe 
Arcndian  (Bnmck,  '4aiij:ii.  381  ;  Diog.  L*Sn.  >L 
lD-3),  and  the  I^ieonian  (Anian.  Tail.  pL  13,  ed. 
BUncardi) )  but  they  do  not  la;  in  i^t  the  4if- 


PISTOB. 
tptoMe  coMlaM      In  bu  nun«r  tt  ii  by  do 
hhhu  dcnr  in  what  niqiectt  tb<  Ciusu  dilfercd 

fmn  ths  pebinu,  alttioDgh  the;  are  diitinctlf  op- 


<iii.  p.  537,  e).  Morearcr  in  Ihe  Uter  Onak  ni- 
thon  wc  find  ir!\ai  uaed  U  denoM  a  hat  of  other 
matenali  bnidn  felL    (Atben.  vL  p.  374.) 

Od  tbe  QU  of  felt  in  eoTtriiig  the  feet  ■«  Uim. 

Felt  nu  Irkewiw  nnd  fi>r  tbe  lining  of  belmeti. 
[0>Lai.J  For  further  i]]uBtnti(m>  of  thit  mbject, 
•ee  Yatea^  Tatrimim  Antiauonm,  F.I.  Appm- 
dimB.  [J.Y.J 

PILI'CHEPUS.    [FIL4.] 

PILUH.     [Haita.] 

PINACOTHB'CA  (*ln{,  ft#ini),  %,  [Actiirs- 
Ipdleiy.  Maccelliu,  aRer  die  eaptore  of  Sjtbciik, 
fint  diipkyed  tha  woifce  of  Greek  pointen  and 
eculptan  10  hii  cnmttyiiieii,  vboee  tuteforlhe  fine 


>  paaian  after  the  epeili  of  Acbaia  bad  been  mni- 
pMted  bf  Hammioi  lo  Rome.  Object!  of  tbii 
deecriptian  vera  At  Gnt  emplojreil  eicliuivelj  tbr 
the  deeontioD  of  lemplei  and  placet  of  pubiie  rwort, 
bat  pirate  ndlectioni  were  loon  formed  ;  and  to- 
inudi  tbe  doee  of  the  republic  we  find  lliat  in  tha 
bsmeB  sf  ^e  mora  apnlent  s  room  naa  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  pamtiri^  and  atatnea  (Vairo, 
R.  R.  i.  2.  iS  ;  Cic  »  Verr.  L  21.)  In  the 
lime  of  Angnatiu,  VitniTiiu  inclndet  tho  pinaco- 
iheia  among  the  ordinary  apartmenU  of  a  complete 
maaiiai,  and  gives  dirccluHu  that  it  abould  be  of 
un^e  sax  and  fitciiig  the  north,  in  order  that  the 
ligntmight  beequableand  not  loottrong.  (ViHut. 
i.  3,  Ti  A.  7  ;  caoipRra  Plin.  H.N.  ■La.t.  2.  7. 
11  ;  Haioii,  L»  Patau  d»  Seanna,  cap.  ix, ; 
Bedier,  Gallia,  toL  i.  p.  S2.)  [W.  H.J 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    [Lnni  Pibcatohil] 

PISCI-NA,  properiy  a  iiih-pond,  either  of  «lt- 
irater  or  of  fmb  (eee  tbe  passtgea  in  Forcellini 
and  Fteund)  denotei  alio  any  kind  of  reservoir, 
eipedallj  thoM  connected  with  the  aquedncu  and 
the  bathi.  (AquAiDUCTu^  p.  1 14,  a  ;  Balnsa*, 
Pfi.189,  h,19.   a.)  [P.  S,] 

PISTILLUM.     [Mohtarick.] 

PISTOR  {ifTmei6i),  a  Inker,  from  pimfre  to 

face  tbe  invention  of  milli.  [MoLA.]  At  Rome 
brand  wag  originollj  nmdo  at  home  by  tbe  women 
of  the  houie  ;  and  there  were  no  ppnoni  at  Rome 
vho  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  ilavei  ipeciRlly 
kept  for  tbii  purpoae  in  priiata  honiea,  till  an 
173.  (Plin.  H.N.  xriiL  11.  «.  28.)  In  Vairo'i 
lime,  however,  good  baker*  were  highly  prized, 
and  great  auna  were  paid  for  ilavea  who  eicvUad 
in  thia  art.  (OelL  it.  18.)  The  name  waa  not 
confined  to  thoae  who  made  bnad  only,  bat  was 
alao  given  to  paitry-eooka  and  confectionen,  in 
which  case  however  they  were  nmally  called 
piilom  dtldaTU  or  caodidariL  (Mart.  xiv.  3S2  ; 
Orelli,  /«cr.  n.  4263.)  The  taken  at  Rome,  like 
moat  other  tredetpenple,  formed  a  collegium.  (Dig. 
3.  tiL4.  8.1  ;  27.  tit.  1.1.46.) 

Bread  was  often  baked  in  monldi  colled  arioptae, 
and  the  loavet  thus  baked  were  tenned  artop<idi. 
(Plin-H.Ar.  xviiL  11.  s.27,  28;  P\a.ai.  AidaL  ii. 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  bakehouie*  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  levend  toBTei  have  been  foond  apparently 
baked  in  monlds,  which  may  therefote  be  regarded 
aa  artoptidi ;  they  are  lepreaented  below.  They 
Bra  flat  and  abn-.it  eight  inchea  in  diameter. 


Bread  was  not  geDanilly  made  at  home  at 
Athens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly 
by  women,  called  4(JtoiiJajJ*i.  (Compare  A  riilopli, 
Vt^.  13HS,  &.C.)  These  women  aeem  to  have 
been  what  the  fish->ramcn  of  Ijondou  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  they  ei 
(Ran.  856)  SB 
(Becker.  Omnlda,  vol.i.  p.  381.) 

PlSTKl-NUM.     [Mola;  MoBTAaiUM.] 

PLAQA.     [RiTK.] 

PLAGIATtlUS.     [Plaoium.] 

PLA'OIUM.     This  oO'ence  was  tfao  subject  of 

"  '  ■    Lei,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Pro 


Rabirw 


■-  3),  a 


M.  Claudius  Maicellut,  B. 
1(13 ;  bnt  vithmt  sufficient  reason.  The  efaief 
provinons  of  the  Lex  are  coUeded  from  the  Digest 
(48.  liL  IS.  a.  6)  :  "  if  a  freeman  concealed,  kept 
confined,  or  knowingly  with  dolus  malus  purcbated 
an  ingenuns  or  lilwrtiuns  against  his  will,  m  par. 
ticipated  in  any  goeh  act*  ;  or  if  he  (Mfmadad 
pcnon'a  male  or  female  tlave  to  nmaway 


«led^ 


kept  coniinelU  or  purchased  knowingly  with  dolua 
malus  such  mole  or  female  ilave,  or  participated  iu 
any  nich  acta,  ha  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  tbe 
Lei  Fabia."     The  penalty  of  the  Lei  wei  peett- 

tell  into  disuse,  and  parsons  who  oSeoded  against 
the  ]ei  were  punished,  either  by  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  by  cmeifiiion,  if  they  were 
humiliorea,  or  with  con&scalion  of  half  of  Ibeir 
prapeity  or  perpetual  relegation,  if  they  wen 
honestiorea.  The  crime  of  kidn^iping  men  became 
a  oommon  practice  and  required  vigilant  pnriuit 
(Suetonius,  Odmian.  c  32).  A  Senatmconiultnm 
ad  Legrm  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master  to  give 
or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  TBI  tecbniceltj 
called  "fugam  vsndacej"  but  tho  proviaion  did 
not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  abtent,  not 

had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  bim  and 
sell  him  :  it  was  the  objeot  of  the  proviaion  to  en- 
coungc  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  Tha  name 
of  the  Senatusconsultnm,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
was  amended,  dcea  not  appear.  I'ha  word  Plaginra 
it  Mid  to  come  from  the  Qreek  vhiiyiat,  oblique, 
indirect,  dolosua  But  this  is  donbtfuL  Schrader 
(Inst.  4.  tiL  18.  i  10)  thinks  that  tbe  derivation 
from  ptega  (a  net)  is  mora  probable,  tie  wha 
committed  plagium  wa*  plagiarius,  a  word  which 
Martial  (Ep.  L  S3)  applies  to  a  penon  who  Usdy 
gave  himself  out  as  the  author  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
this  MOte  the  word  baa  come  into  common  use  in 
our  bmguage.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  15  ;  Cod.  9.  tiL  3D  ( 
Pbu1ui,£.A.  L  tit.  6  a.  ;  Vmo,  Dot  CrimimJrlM 
dar/fiiat<r,p.58e.)  [O.L.J 
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PLANETAE. 


PLANE'TAE,  a.  Stbllab  brrantbs  (ir^aH|;- 
rcu  ■.  irXaymnh^oi  iurr4p9S  as  oppoaed  to  rii  &r\ai«^ 
rHy  SoTpMi) .  The  popular  astronom  j  of  the  early 
Greek*  was  chiefly  oonnned,  at  is  pointed  out  else- 
whera  [AflTRONOuiA],  to  *m  knowledge  of  the 
morning  and  evening  risings  and  settii^  of  the 
brightest  stars  and  most  remarkable  constellations, 
since  npon  these  obeervations  the  formation  and 
regulation  of  the  primitive  kalendars  in  a  gfeat 
measure  depended.  No  single  star  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  such  circumstances  than 
the  planet  Venus,  and  accordingly  The  Mommg 
Stnr  {*Em<r^>6pos)  is  placed  first  among  the  stellu 
progeny  of  Erigeneia  m  the  Thsoffof^  (381)  "<- 

robs  8i  /A^  (sc  itp4ftavt)  iurr4pa  rUertr  'Ecmt- 

i^pop  *Hpty4ptta 
turrpa  re  KafixtrSMna  rd  t^  obpa^hs  iar^pir 

M0TIU, 

while  botii  the  Mcmmg  Star  (;Ym9^6pos\  and  the 
Etftmng  Star  (*Eawffpo»),  are  named  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (II.  zxii  dl?*  xziiL  226,  comp.  Od. 
ziil  93),  where  they  are  evidently  regarded  as 
distinct  from  one  another.  Acooidiiig  to  ApoUo- 
doms,  in  the  aeeond  book  of  his  wwk  n«pl  ^cwv, 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  surmised  that  ^•cr- 
^p9s  and  "Eovtpot  were  one  and  the  nme,  but  by 
Pbavotinus  the  honour  of  this  discovery  is  ascribed 
to  Parmenides.  The  latter  certainly  looked  upon 
this  body,  which  ho  called  both  'Ewof  and'£<nrff»or, 
as  altcwether  different  in  its  nature  from  the  fixed 
stars,  rar  he  placed  it  in  his  highest  region  or  aether ; 
below  it,  but  also  in  the  aether,  was  the  sun,  and 
below  the  sun,  in  the  fiery  region  {4p  rp  irvfMiSti), 
which  he  calls  oi^oi^s,  wen  the  fixed  stars.  The 
term  trXai^roi  seems,  if  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stohaeus,  to  have  booi  recognised  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  Anazimaader,  according  to  whom  the  sun 
stood  highest  in  the  miiTene,  next  below  was  the 
moon,  and  Uien  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (birh 
i^  a^obs  rii  kitXm^  rw  hrrpup  ical  rein  wAay^ 
raf ).  Empedodes  supposed  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
imbedded  m  the  crystalline  n^iere,  which,  acn>rd- 
ing  to  his  system,  euTeloped  all  things,  but  the 
planets  to  be  detached  fimn  it,  thus  implying  the 
neeessity  felt  for  some  theory,  which  should  account 
for  their  erratic  course.  Democritus  wrote  a  trea- 
tise ncpl  r&9  ithmr^itp^  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  Son,  the  Moon,  and  ^w^^per,  but,  as  yet, 
their  number  had  not  been  determined.  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Seneca  (jQiuauL  Nat,  rii. 
3),  **  E^ocritas  snbtilissimus  antiquomm  omnium 
suspicari  ait  so  plures  Stellas  ene  quae  currant ; 
Bed  nee  numerum  illaram  posuit,  nee  nomina,  non- 
dura  eomprehensis  quinqne  siderum  cursibus.  £u- 
dozus  ab  jfigypto  hos  motus  in  Graedam  transtn- 
lit**  But  though  Eudozus  may  have  been  the 
firit  to  comnnmicate  scientific  dettuls  with  respect 
to  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  planets,  Philo- 
laus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  five,  for  he  maintaiiMd  that  tfawe  was  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  heavenly  bodies 
(3^a  (f^ftara  ^tut)  revolved.  Of  these,  the  most 
remote  fh>m  the  centre  was  obpmifhs^  tlmt  is,  the 
sphere  containing  the  fixed  sters,  next  in  order 
were  the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  moon,  then 
the  earth,  and,  below  the  earth,  the  Anticthon 
(Ai^fx^oM',  see  Arist.  ib  Om&>,  iL  13),  thus  com- 
pleting the  number  ten  if  we  reckon  the  planets  as 
five.    In  the  Timaeus  of  Plato^  the  pknets  are 
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mentioned  specifically  as  five  in  number  {^\tm  md 
(reXi^ni  iral  •r4rr*  &XAa  inrrpa  irinki^y  ^x^rra 
irXoy^ai),  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  6u  the 
first  time  meet  with  the  name  Hermeeat  connected 
with  one  of  these  {ii^^6pw  3i  nai  rbv  Upbif  'Ep- 
fMov  Xrf6ftMVow),  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come 
down  to  the  Epinomis,  the  work  of  some  dieriple 
of  Plato,  that  the  whde  five  are  enumerated,  each 
with  a  distinguishing  appellation  derived  from  a 
god :  T^  rou  Kp6pou^  rw  rev  Aibs,  t^  rov  "Aptos^ 
rifp  riii  *A0{poSfrtys,  rhp  rov  'Ep/wv,  In  the  tract, 
ncpl  K^/tiou,  found  among  the  writings  of  AriatoUe. 
although  probably  not  from  his  pen,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  second  set  of  names  —  ^alMpr  €at  the 
star  of  Kronus ;  ^a4$mv^  for  that  of  Zeus  ;  IIv^is, 
for  that  of  Ares ;  ^toapdpos^  £at  that  of  Aphrodite  ; 
Srf^Mr,  for  that  of  Hermes  ;  and  these  seem  to 
have  beim  the  ordinary  designations  employed  by 
men  of  science.  It  is  here  stated  also,  that  nvp^cu 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Heiakles,  and 
that2rfAtf«»r  was  b^some  termed  the  star  of  Apdla 
Pliny  gives  additional  variations,  fiv  in  his  list 
they  are  catalogued  as  Sinus  Satukni,  Jovis, 
Maktib  s.  Hbbculis,  Vbnbkib  s.  Jujvonis  s. 
Isinis  aMATRis  Dbxjm {Lud/er,  Ve$per)^  Man- 
ctiRi  s.  Apollinib  ;  and  tiiese  may  be  still  farther 
increased  firom  Achilles  Tatius,  the  gmmmarians 
and  the  lexicographers. 

The  Earth  being  generally  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  die  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  to  it,  then  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury ; 
beyond  these  was  Mars,  bf^ond  Mars  was  Jupiter, 
beyond  Jupiter  was  Satumus,  the  fixed  stars  being 
the  most  remote  of  all.  But  while  astronomers 
for  the  most  part  agreed  in  placing  the  Sun,  Venus, 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  and  Mars,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  regard 
to  their  relative  position.  According  to  some,  the 
Sun  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  others  the  most  distant,  while  a  tkird 
set  of  philosophers  assigned  to  it  the  middle  place 
between  Venus  and  Mercury.  In  like  manner, 
some  supposed  that  Mercury  was  nearer  to  the 
lilarth  than  Venus,  others  the  reverse,  and  every 
possible  combination  of  the  three  bodies  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Satumus  was  believed  to  perform  a  complete 
revolution  in  thirty  solar  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve, 
calculations  approaching  vary  nearly  to  the  truth. 
The  period  of  Man  was  fixed  at  two  years,  a  de- 
termination less  accurate  than  the  two  former, 
but  not  very  wide  of  the  truth.  As  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  not  even  an  approximation  was  made,  for 
they  were  both  believed  to  perform  their  revolution 
in  exactly,  or  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Sun : 
Pliny,  who  affects  great  precision  in  this  matter, 
fixes  348  days  for  Venus,  and  339  days  for  Mercury. 

Satumus  being  thas  removed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  source  of  heat  was  naturally  viewed  as 
possessing  a  cold  and  icy  character  {geiidae  ac 
rigwtia  naturae  -^Jrigida  tteHa  Saiumi)^  Man,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature, 
while  Jupiter  which  lay  between  them  enjoyed  a 
temperature  made  up  by  the  combination  of  the 
extruBes.  The  astrologers  caught  up  these  notions, 
and  uniting  them  with  the  legends  of  luythcdogy, 
adapted  them  to  their  own  purpose,  uniformlj 
representing  the  influence  of  Satumus  as  malign, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  as  propitious. 

Haec  tamen  ignoiat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetnr 

Satuml  Juv.  vi  5fi9. 
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Te  Jorig  impia 
Tntela  SatumD  refalgen* 

Hot.  Cbm-ii.  1122. 


It  mnM  be  uadflntad  ll 
we  hkie  confined  ouiMln 
notion!  irhich  preraUed  a 


J  witb- 


,  1  Babjocl  whieb  bdongi  10  a  fbmiBl 
b'atiwj  of  MtTODOiBf,  but  doa  not  bll  witbin  om 
limita.  (P]at.  di  Piaatu  PkOiM.  iL  \*,  IS,  \6 ; 
Suh  Sd.  Plg^  i  23. 1 1,  25. 1 1 ;  Dii^n.  LoCn 
TiiL  It,  ii.  23 :  Ant,  Piam.  iU  ;  Gonisi  Ela~ 
mmta  Atnm.  e.  1  (  AehilL  Tat.  Itag.  oi  Aral. 
PiaiM.  irii, ;  Ljdna,  Dt  Miat.  t.  Ac  ;  Cic  dt 
Nat.  Dear.  \i.W  i  ^tia.  H.N.i.6.i;  Tk.  UiA 
V.  i  I  Mmaob.  S<imm.Seip.  i.)  [W.  H.] 

PLA'STICA.     [SriTtiiRiA.] 

PLAUSTRUM  orPLOSTRUM.iWiii,  PL03- 
TELLUM  (iiuiia,  (fn.  I*ui{i<)< '  °i"  or  waggon. 
Thii  lebicU  had  cominoDly  two  whwU,  bat  aome- 
tunea  four,  and  it  wu  then  called  the  p£Hif<niiii 
mq/ui.  The  inTontion  of  faur-wheeled  vtggimt  i* 
attributed  to  the  Phiygiaiu.    (PIin.^.JV:Tii.  S6.) 

Beaidei  the  vheeli  and  ails  the  pluitnun  eon- 
■ieltd  of  a  itrong  pole  (teas),  lo  tba  hinder  part  of 
which  wai  hatened  a  table  of  wooden  plaoka. 
The  bloeki  of  itooe,  or  other  tlungi  to  be  earned, 
were  either  laid  apm  thii  table  without  any  other 
nippoit,  DT  an  additional  Kcoiitj  was  obtained 
b;  the  nie  either  of  boaidi  at  tba  ridet  {brifripla, 
Horn.  Od.  Ti.  70 ;  PUto,  Tinut.  p.  467,  HeiodorC) 
or  of  a  large  wicker  baiket  tied  npon  the  cait 
(nipii'i,  Horn.  if.  HIT.  267,  tW.  it.  131).  The 
■nneied  woodcul,  taken  bem  a  bni-relief  at  Kome, 
eibibili  a  cart,  the  bodj  of  which  ii  lUpptied  hj  a 
baiket.  Similar  Tehicle*  a»  atill  nied  in  man; 
inut*  of  Europe,  being  emplojed  more  eipeciall; 
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In  many  caaea,  thoudh  not  DoiTeml);,  tbe 
wheeli  wen  Butened  to  the  aile,  which  miTed,  aa 
in  ovT  ehildren'l  carta,  within  wooden  rinsi  adut- 
cd  lor  iti  reception  and  fastened  to  the  body. 
Theee  rinp  wen  called  in  Qnek  iiiai&rBSti,  in 
Latin  arbmiiae.  The  parta  of  tbe  aiia,  which  re- 
tdred  within  them,  wen  aametunee  caaed  with 
iron.  (VitruT.  i.  20.  %  U.)  The  conunoneat  kind 
of  out-wheel  wai  tbit  odled  ^n^mwin,  "  the 
dram,**  tma  iti  reaemblance  tA  the  mutical  inatrn- 
ment  of  tbe  aame  name.  (Vam,  dt  Ri  Rait.  ilL  S  ; 
Viiv.  Otcfg,  ik  441.)  It  waa  nearly  a  foot  in 
thickneea,  and  waa  mode  either  bj  lawing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  acroia  in  an  horicontal  direction,  or 
bj  nailing  together  boarda  oF  the  reqaiutc  ahape 
and   aiae.    It   ia  exemplified   in   the  preeediog 
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woodcut,  and  in  tb«  •culptnrea  on  the  arch  of 
Ssptimiui  SeTema  at  Rome.  Althongb  iheaa 
wheela  wen  excdlent  for  keeping  the  roada  in 
npaii  and  did  not  cot  up  the  fidd^  ;et  they 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  a  long  circnit  in 
tnming.  They  advanced  elowij.  (Virg.  Oeory.  L 
138.)  Thoy  alHi  made  a  loud  creakmg,  which 
wai  heaid  to  a  great  diitance  {iMdtniia  p/auitra, 
Vizg.  Georg.  iii.  556  ;  gmmuia.  Am.  li.  13S). 
Then  rude  conatruction  made  them  liable  to  bo 
DTBrtomed  with  their  load  of  itone,  timbei,  monnn, 
orakinaof  wine  (Jut.  iii.  241— 213),  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prahibiled  hffiTily  loaded  wag. 
gon*  from  entering  the  city  of  Home.  (Spaitian. 
Hadr.  22.)  The  wagguiBr  waa  aometimet  required 
to  aid  the  team  with  Ua  ihoolder.  Accidentt  of 
tliia  kind  gave  origin  to  the  proverb  ^  Plaoatnun 
perculi,"  meaning  "  I  bare  had  a  nuiftfftnne." 
(Plaut,  Bpid.  ir.  2.  22.)  Carta  of  thia  deacription, 
having  solid  wheela  without  spokes,  are  still  sud 
in  Greece  (Dodwall's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  103) 
and  in  acme  part*  of  Alia.  (Sir  B.  K.  Porter^ 
7V<™/.,*ol.ii.p.533.)  [J.Y.J 

^E'1I  LUDl.     [LuDi  pLMBin.] 

PLGB8.  PLEBEII.  This  word 
coDlaini  the  same  root  u  m-piso,  com^i^  ftc, 
and  is  therefore  etymologicslly  coimeeled  with 
ir\^r,  a  term  wbjcti  wai  applied  to  the  plebaiani 
by  the  more  conecl  Oieek  writers  on  Romao  hii- 
lory,  while  othen  wrongly  called  them  t«uM  w  oJ 
Sip^umjcoL 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  eommoas  or  th« 
mmmnnalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  eonitituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
conaitted,  and  which  hai  given  to  the  earlier  petiodi 
of  Roman  hiatory  it*  pKuliar  character  and  in- 
terest. Befon  the  time  of  Niebuhr  the  meet  in- 
consistent notlont  were  enUrtained  by  aebolan  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relationa  to  the 
patridana ;  and  it  is  one  of  bis  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  ont  the  real  position  which  tbej  oc- 
cupied in  the  hiatoiy  of  Ri^e. 

The  ancienla  tbemietiea  do  net  agree  reelecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeiaai  b^on  to  fium  a  port 
of  the  Roman  population.  Diocyaina  and  Livy 
represent  them  aa  having  formed  a  part  of  tbe  Rck 
maua  oa  eariy  as  the  time  of  Romnlna,  and  seeni 
to  conaider  them  aa  the  dlmta  of  the  patrioiaaa,  or 
11  the  low  nnltitnde  of  ontcasu  who  flocked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Roniulni  opened  the  asy- 
Inm.  (Dionys.  L  6  ;  Liv.  i.  8.)  If  there  is  any 
trath  at  all  in  these  acconnta  U  the  early  eiiitttic« 
of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  cimceive  them  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitanta  of  the  diaCricti 
occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Ramnes  or  Ramus), 
who,  after  their  tetiitMy  was  eonqnared,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  aubaUaioa  in  which  conquered  o^ 
tiona  wen  so  frequently  held  in  eariy  timea. 
There  ore  also  some  ath«  statement!  refsring  to 
of  the  plebeians  g  for  the 


clients,  in 


foroied  out  of  the  plsbeiana.  (Dionya  ii. 
Plut.  Roiaui.  IS  i  Cic  rfs  Aa  PiAI.  iL  9  ;  Fesll 
J.  e.  Patroama.)  In  the  early  limei  of  Rome  the 
position  of  a  client  was  In  many  reapecta  trndouhl- 
edly  far  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  ia  not  impnhabte  that  some  of  the  plebeiana 
may  for  this  reason  haTe  entered  into  the  relation 
of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have  given  up 
the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebeians  ;  and 
occumncca  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  [be 
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•toiy  mentioned  by  the  writen  jiut  referred  to,  A 
recent  writer,  Dr.  W.  Ihne  (Fon^unpen  auf  dem 
CffUiUder  Rom,  Vet^htsungt^aAiehU^Fnnkf.  1 847) 
has  undertaken  with  very  plausible  argumenta  to 
prove  that  originally  plebeians  and  clients  were  the 
same  people,  and  that  origijially  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients  of  the  patricians,  frum  which  dependent 
relation  they  gradually  emancipated  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  exist  nee  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber at  all  events  cannot  have  been  very  great.  The 
time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class  of 
Roman  citizens  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  1  ullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latm  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  tb^  srcat  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  some 
of  whom  were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
received  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  submission  to  the  populus  Romnnus  or 
the  patricians.  This  new  population  in  and  about 
Rome, combined, perhaps,  with  the  subdued  original 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians.  They  were 
Latins,  and  consequently  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Ramnesi  the  noblest  of  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
(Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29,  31  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4. 
§  1.)  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcins,  acquired  possession  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  containing  a  number 
of  dependent  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenae, 
Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with  the  ple- 
beians already  settled  there,  and  the  Aventine  was 
Assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  31,  37.)  Many,  however,  remained  in 
their  original  homes,  and  their  lands  were  given 
back  to  them  by  the  Romans,  so  that  they  re- 
mained free  land-owners  as  much  as  the  conquerors 
themselves,  and  thus  were  distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thus  gradually  been  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  far  exceeded  the  populus  in 
number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  former  estates 
in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians  were  citizens, 
bat  not  Optimo  jure  ;  they  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither  contained  in 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian gentes.  They  were  consequently  excluded 
fit>m  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens  were 
distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and  under 
this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history,  for  he 
conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 
been  united  ii\  the  comitia  curiata  (iv.  12,  ix.  41). 
That  the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies, 
is  evident  from  the  following  factB :  —  Dionysius 
himself  (iv.  76,  78)  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  as- 
sembly ;  Livy  (v.  46)  speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which 
was  made  without  any  co-operation  on  the  pirt  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  those,  who  confirm  the  election 
of  kings  or  magistrates  and  confer  the  imperium, 
are  in  some  passages  called  patricians,  and  in  others 
curiae  (Dionys.  ii.  60,  vi.  90,  z.  4  ;  Liv.  vl  42  ; 
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compare  Niebuhr,  Hisi.  ofRcme^  ii.  p.  120  ;  Becker, 
Handhudi  der  Rom,  Alterik.  ii.  1.  p.  1 33,  Ac),  which 
shows  that  both  were  s^monvmous.  That  the  ple>- 
beians  did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Livy  (x.  8).  The  only  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  estates  was  the  army, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Tullns  Hostiliiu 
doubled  the  number  of  legions  of  th«  Roman  anny. 
(\Ar,  L  30.)  Livy  also  staU-s  that  Tullns  Hostilius 
formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites,  but  whether 
these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans,  as  Livy 
says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
old  tribes,  as  Oottling  (CfetdL  d,  Rom,  Slaatn. 
p.  225)  thinks,  is  onl^r  matter  of  speculatitm.  The 
plebeians  were  thus  obliged  to  fight  and  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  support  of  their  new  fel- 
low-citizens without  being  allowed  to  shara  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges,  and  without  even  tlie 
right  of  intermarriage  (ponnubium).  In  all  judi- 
cial matters  they  were  entirely  at  the  meiry  of  the 
patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  against  a^iy 
unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not,  like  the 
clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They  continued 
to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had  had  before 
the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the  pa- 
trician pontiffs.  (Fest  «.  v.  Aftuiicipalut  sarrti.) 
Lastly,  they  were  free  land -owners,  and  had  their 
own  gentes.  That  a  plebeian,  when  married  U>  a 
plebeian  woman,  had  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
gens,  he  shared  in  the  jnia  and  sacra  gentilicia  of 
that  gens,  are  points  which  appear  to  be  self-evi- 
dent 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thns  con- 
sisted of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numl>er8,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affi&'rs,  religious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tile- 
rated  on  condition  of  performing  certain  servict-s, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrini. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly 
organized  by  its  divisi(Hi  into  curiae,  decu^ae, 
and  gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organiza- 
tion, except  its  division  into  gentes  ;  its  relations 
to  the  patricians  also  were  in  no  way  defined, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
nilers.  That  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last, 
is  a  truth  which  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one 
who  was  not  blinded  bv  his  own  selfishness  and 
love  of  dominion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  three  tribes,  which  he  intended 
to  call  after  his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends 
(Verrius  Flaccus,  ap.  Fest.  $.  o.  .Vorwi ;  Liv.  i.  36, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  iii.  7 1  ;  Cic  </«  /?e  PuU,  ii.  20.)  But 
this  noble  plan  was  fnistrated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the 
part  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that 
Tarquinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of 
the  noblest  plebeian  fiimilies  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  who,  however,  were  distingiiished  from  the 
old  patrician  families  by  the  names  of  Ranines, 
Tities,  and  Luceres  secundi,  and  their  gentes  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  minozes, 
as  they  enteral  into  the  tame  relation  in  which  ths 
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Luoeret  bad  been  to  the  first  two  tribes,  before  tbo 
time  of  TarquinioB.  (Fe«t.  s.  v.  Sejt  Vesiae  Sacer- 
doUs;  Cic  de  Re  Publ,  ii.  20  ;  Lir.  i.  35,  47.) 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  fiimilies,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order,  for  the  new  patricians 
must  hare  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty, 
while  the  patricians  as  a  body  were  considerably 
atrengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  TuIIius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organi- 
sation and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa* 
triciana.  The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  coimtry 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Liv.  i  43  ; 
Bionya.  iv.  14,  6lc.),  and  in  these  regions  he 
assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr  (iu  p.  162) 
thinks  that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven 
jugera  each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by 
GotUing  (p.  239,  &c.)'  As  regards  the  four  city- 
tribes,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Aventine 
and  the  Capitol  were  not  contained  in  them :  the 
former  forming  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  latter  being,  aa  it  were,  the  city  of  the  gods. 
(Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  ▼.  56,  ed.  MUller.J  The 
twenty-six  country  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
where  he  first  speaks  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(ii.  21  ;  compare  Dionys.  vii.  64),  he  only  men- 
tions twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  is  undoubtedly  right  in  reconciling  this 
number  with  the  thirty  tribes  of  Servius  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Porsenna  Rome 
lost  one  third  of  her  territory,  t.  0.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left  As,  there- 
fore, after  the  immigration  of  the  Claudii  and  their 
clients,  a  new  tribe  was  formed  (Liv.  ii.  16), 
Livy  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty-one  trib^ 
These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  origi- 
nally, contain  any  patricians,  and  even  after  toe 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in  the  new 
tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
clients  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anio.  (Liv.  L  e, ;  compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  the 
clients  of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Dionys.  iv.  22, 
&C.)  Each  tribe  had  its  praefect  called  tribunua. 
(Dionya.  iv.  14  ;  Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  23 ;  Tribunu&) 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetinn  {comitia  iriimta\  which  were  convoked 
by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes  with  tribunes  at  their 
Beads  was  no  more  than  an  internal  oi^ganization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  mterfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affiiirs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  lef^  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
curiae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  whoUy  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  censtis,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
wdl  M  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
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the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  tho 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  [Comitia,  p.  333,  &.C.]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patriciana 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  alwavs 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which  the 
patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  question 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  fiunilies,  aa 
after  the  aubjugation  of  the  L&tin  towns  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  curiea  by  Tarquinius  Pris* 
cus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a  number 
of  equitca,  with  twelve  sufTragia  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  [Equitbs,  p.  471.]  Jjastly,  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  oommer- 
cium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  laws. 
(Dionys.  iv.  13;  f96fAovs  rohs  fiky  avya^Xoun  i« 
Kohs  Kal  robs  irepl  r&y  iiHiieyjiJidTwv  ;  compare  v.  2, 
vi.  22  ;  Guttling,  p.  240  ;  Becker,  /la  p.  156.) 

In  this  constitution  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  highest 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices.    To 
all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  divine  right     The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ple- 
beians might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus   their  votes  in  the  comitia 
might  become  of  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the 
wenlthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
such  wealth  was  diminished  by  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  ager  publicus.    Niebuhr 
(i.  p.  430,  &C.)  infers  from  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 
plebeians  greater  advantages  than  those  mentioned 
by  our  historians:  he  conceives  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  grossly  infringed  their 
liberties,  in  short  that  the  Servian  constitution 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  the 
patricians,  as  was  afterwards  permanently  effected 
by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and  should  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  arguments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  GSttling 
(p.  265,  &C.).    All  that  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  an 
internal  organization  by  the  establishment  of  tho 
thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata he  placed  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  m 
footing  of  equally  with  the  populus.     Whether  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  difiPerent  question. 
But  &ctB,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits  actually  con- 
ferred upon  the  plebeians  were  taken  away  from 
them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
as  havbg  granted  all  those  rights  which  subse- 
quently tiiey  acquired  after  many  years  of  hard 
straggle.    Thus  what  he  actually  had  done,  wai 
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ezaggcmtod  to  what  he  possibly  might  hBTo  done, 
ia  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light  we 
have  to  regard  the  stoiy  that  he  intended  to  lay 
down  his  royal  dignity  and  to  establish  the  govern* 
ment  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  have 
been  a  plebeian. 

Daring  the  reign  of  the  last  king  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor  (Dionys.  ir.  43,  44)  ;  but  the 
tyrant  also  compelled  them  to  woik  like  slaves  in 
ms  gnat  architectanl  works,  such  as  the  cloacae 
and  the  circus. 

On  tbe  establishment  of  the  ropablie,  the  comitia 
centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  befooe  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices. 
(Lir.  iv.  6,  vi.  40,  &&,  z.  8.)  That  the  oomitia 
eentmriata  were  restored  immediately  afttf  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Livy  (i.  60),  who  says,  that  the  first 
consuls  were  elected  est  eomiiuntariu  Senm  Tuliii^ 
for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  oomitia 
centuriata,  in  whicn,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  king  Serrins,  the  elections  wore  to  be  held. 
There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the  two 
wders,  and  the  populus  was  still  in  every  respect 
distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fthct  that 
the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to 
a  number  of  patrician  dfioen,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  con- 
tinued under  the  institutions  introduced  by  Ser- 
yius.  They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian 
equites  {patregcimtcnpH^  Li  v.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys.  v.  18  ; 
Fest.s.«.  Qtttipatrn;  Plat  PtAUc,  11  ;  Sxnatus), 
and  Valerius  Publicola  carried  a  number  of  iaw  by 
which  the  relations  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  more  accuntely  defined  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  whidi  also  aflfbrded  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plebeians.  [Lbobs  Valbriab.]  Both 
orders  acted  in  common  only  in  the  anny  and  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patri- 
cians exereised  an  overwhelming  influence  through 
the  number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  all  decrees  of  the  centuries 
Btfll  required  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  might  soon  have  enabled 
them  to  rise  to  a  perfect  equality  wiUi  the  patri- 
cians, had  not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This 
was  the  unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
estates,  became  impoverished,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  ii  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  the 
merciless  harshness  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  could  not  fiul  to  rouse  the  indignation 
and  call  forth  the  resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who 
gndually  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
iible  to  retain  what  they  possessed  without  acquir> 
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ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  originated  be* 
tween  the  two  parties,  is,  as  far  as  the  commonaltj 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblest  that  has  ever  been 
carried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oli- 
garchy applying  all  means  that  the  love  of  dominion 
and  selfishness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  the  last  in  its  opposition 
and  resistance,  ever  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  striving  after  power,  not  for 
the  mere  gntification  of  ambition,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  protecting  itself  against  fraud 
and  tyranny.  The  details  of  this  strt^de  bdong 
to  a  history  of  Rome  and  cannot  be  given  here  ;  we 
can  only  point  out  in  what  manner  the  plebeians 
gradually  gained  access  to  all  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous offices,  until  at  hut  the  two  hostile  elements 
became  united  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  equal  rights,  and  a  state  of  things  aroee 
totally  different  from  what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession,  in  a  c.  494,  the  ple- 
beians gained  several  groat  advantages.  First,  a 
hiw  was  passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from 
takinff  usurious  interest  of  money  which  they  f^- 
quenUy  lent  to  impoverished  plebeians  (Dionys. 
vL  83)  ;  secondly,  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians  [Tribuni]  ;  and  lastly, 
plebeian  aediles  were  appointed.  [Abdtlbs.] 
Shortly  after,  they  gained  the  right  to  summon 
before  their  own  comitia  tributa  any  one  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order  (Pest.  s.«.  Saeer 
mom:  GiHtiing,  p.  300,  &c.),  and  to  make  decrees 
{pktUeita\  which,  however,  did  not  become 
binding  upon  tiie  whole  nation  until  the  year  b.  c. 
449.  [Plbbiscitum.]  A  fisw  years  after  this 
(445,  B.  c),  the  tribune  Canuleins  established,  by 
his  rogations,  the  connubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  44,  v.  11,  12  ;  Dionys.  x. 
60,  xi.  28 ;  C\c  d»  JU  PM,  il  87.)  He  also 
attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustnted  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  plan  by  the  appomtment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  [Tribunl]  But  diat  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power, 
with  which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the 
military  tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and 
a  new  curule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  esta- 
blished, with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  in- 
vested. [Cbnsor.]  Shortly  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in 
a  state  little  better  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  their  first  secession  to  the  mens  sacer. 
In  B.C.  421,  however,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
quaestonhip,  which  opened  to  them  the  way  into 
the  senate,  where  henceforth  their  number  con- 
tinued to  increase.  [Quabstor  ;  Sbkatus.]  In 
B.  a  367,  the  tribunes  L.  Licinins  Stole  and  L. 
Sextins  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  resumed  the  contest  against  the 
patricians.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  they  at  length  carried  a  rogation^ 
according  to  which  decemvirs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  keeping  the  Sibylline  books  instead  of  dnum- 
virs,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liy.  vi. 
37, 42.)  The  next  great  step  was  the  restoration  of 
the  consulship,  on  condition  that  one  consul  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third  rogation  of  Licinins, 
which  was  only  intended  to  aflfOTd  momentary  re- 
lief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  regulated  the  rate  of  in- 
terest   From  this  time  fonnird  the  plebeians  also 
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appear  in  the  poueision  of  the  right  to  occupy  parts 
<^  ihA  ager  pablicui.  (Livj,  viL  16  ;  Niebahr,  iiL 
p.  1,  &C.)  In  B.  a  366«  L.  Seztius  Latenmus  was 
the  first  plebeian  consnL  The  patricians,  however, 
who  always  contrived  to  yield  no  more  than  what 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  retain, 
stripped  the  eonsnlship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
power  and  transferred  it  to  two  new  corule  ofl5.ces, 
via;,  that  of  praetor  and  of  corole  aedile.  [  Axoilbs  ; 
Pbabtor.]  But  after  such  great  advantages  had 
been  once  gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  slop  them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  patridans.  In 
B.  c.  366  C.  Marcitts  Rutilns  was  the  first  plebeian 
dictator ;  in  b.  c.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  b.  a  836  the  praetor- 
ahip.  The  Ogukiian  law,  in  b.  c.  300,  also  opened 
to  them  the  offices  of  pontifez  and  augur.  These 
advantages  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained 
without  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians 
and  even  after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by 
law,  the  patricians  ezerted  every  means  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Such  firaudulent  attempts 
led,  in  B.  c.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  ple- 
beians, after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius  successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the 
two  orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights 
they  had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  tbeir 
plebiseita  the  full  power  of  leiges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  poUtical  point  of  view  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  foct  that  henceforth  bow  con- 
nils  were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  ^changed  nom  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  thim  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  coastitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
that  ezcited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  fivm  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law ;  and 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  bv  indivi- 
duals, and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeums,  but 
of  a  degenerating  democradcal  party,  which  is  un- 
fortunately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name 
of  plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with 
them.  Those  who  know  the  immense  influence 
which  religion  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebeians  in  their  contest  with 
the  aristocracy  ezerted  themselves  as  much  to  gain 
access  to  the  priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely 
political  character ;  as  the  latter  in  reality  would 
nave  been  of  little  avail  without  the  former.  The 
office  of  curio  mazimus,  which  the  plebeians  sought 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian 
law  (Liv.  zzviL  6,  8),  seems  indeed  to  affi>rd 
ground  for  snpposiiw  that  in  this  instance  the  ple- 
beians soqght  a  distinctum  marely  for  the  por- 
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pose  of  eztending  their  privileges  ;  but  Ambrosch 
(Studim  «.  Andetttungeiij  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
more  than  piobable  that  the  office  of  curio  mazi- 
mus was  at  that  time  of  greater  political  import- 
ance than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  such  priestly  offices  as  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  management  of  public  affidrs, 
such  as  that  of  the  rez  sacrorura,  the  flamines, 
salii,  and  others,  were  never  coveted  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  continued  to  be  held  by  the  patricians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  (Dionys.  v.  1 ;  Cie.  pm 
Dom.  14  ;  Fest  s.  o.  Mc^.flam.) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the 
political  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  ez- 
ceptions,  both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Henoefortn  the  name  populus  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeians  akne,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  eitisens, 
as  assembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 
(Liv.  zzvii  5  ;  Cic.  «;  ^^  IT.  2  ;  GelL  z.  20.) 
The  torn  plebs  or  fdebecula,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking  to  the 
multitude  or  populace  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles 
or  the  senatorial  party.  (SaUust,  </«^.  63 ;  Cic. 
ad  AU.  i.  16  ;  Hor.  JEpiti,  iL  1.  156  ;  Hirt  BdL 
AUm,  5,  &c) 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian,  could  only 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lez  cnriata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  ezample 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.   [Patricii.] 

It  fireqnently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contain  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  plebeian  fomilies  of  the  ^Ibi, 
Mammnlae,  Merulae,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  SulJae,  Lentuli,  &c  The  oocunrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been,  that  one  branch  of  a 
plebeian  fomily  was  made  patrician,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cic.  BmL  16,  da  Ltg. 
ii  3 ;  Sueton,  iVsr.  1.)  It  may  also  have  hap- 
pened that  two  fiunilies  had  the  same  nomen  geii- 
tilicium  without  being  actual  members  of  the  same 
gens.  (Cic  Brut.  16 ;  Tacit  AimaL  iii  48.)  Again, 
a  patrician  fomily  might  go  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  as  such  a  fiaimily  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently  contained 
a  plebeian  family.  (Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Plin.  If.  M  zviii. 
4.)  At  the  time  when  no  connabium  ezisted  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  had  the  consequence,  that  the 
same  nomen  gentilicium  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebnhr,  ii.  p.  337,  n.  756  ;  Suet. 
Avff,  2.)  When  a  peregrinus  obtained  the  civitas 
through  the  influence  of  a  patrician,  or  when  a 
slave  was  emancipated  by  his  patrician  master, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomen  gmtilicium  of 
their  benefoctor  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ziil  35,  36,  e.  Vmr. 
iv.  17 ;  Appian,  OML  100),  and  thus  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him.  (Comp.  Becker, 
A  c  p.  133,  &c  ;  Ihne,  L  c)  [L.  S.] 

PLEBISCI'TUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  on  the  roga- 
tion of  a  Tribune  According  to  Laelius  Feliz 
(Qellins,  zv.  27,  and  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
Oronovius),  he  who  had  authority  to  oonvene  not 
the  nnivenas  populus,  but  only  a  part,  coald  hold 
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aConcflium,  bat  not  Comitia  ;  and  u  the  Tribunes 
could  not  summon  the  Patricii  nor  refer  any  matter 
to  them,  what  was  voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
tribunes  was  not  a  Lex,  but  a  Scitum.  But  in 
coarse  of  time  Plebiscita  obtained  the  force  of 
Leges,  properly  so  called,  and  accordingly  they  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  term  Leges.     [Lbx.] 

Tile  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  Lex  Valeria, 
passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  B.  c  449  (Liv. 
lii  55,  67)  enacted  that  the  Populus  should  be 
bound  (fcnerciur)  by  that  which  the  Plebs  voted 
tributiro  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  In  other 
words  thus :  ^  Scita  plebis  injuncta  patribus/' 
A  liCX  Publilin,  339  b.  &  (Liv.  viii.  12),  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all 
the  Quirites  ;  and  a  Lex  Hortensia  b.  c.  286,  to 
the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
populus  (universM  pomfus)  as  Gains  (i.  3)  ex- 
presses it ;  or,  "ut  eojure,  quod  plebes  statuisset, 
omncs  Quirites  tenerentiir,**  according  to  Laelius 
Felix,  as  quoted  bv  Qellius  ;  and  this  latter  is  also 
the  expression  of  Pliny  (Hist.  JV'irt.  xv.  10).  The 
Lex  Hortensia  is  refeired  to  as  the  Lex  which 
put  Plebiscita  as  to  their  binding  force  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  Leges.  Tne  effect  of  these 
Leges  is  discussed  in  Lbx  under  the  several  heads 
of  Valsriab,  Publiliab,  Hortknsia. 

The  principal  Plebiscita  are  mentioned  under 
Lbx.  [O.  L.J 

PLECTRUM.    [Lyra.J 

PLEMO'CHOAE  (ir\iy/iox<^.)  [Elbu- 
smiA,  p.  454,  a.] 

PLETHRON  (irK40pop)  vm  originally  a  mea- 
■irre  of  surface,  which  is  the  only  sr'nse  of  the  word 
^4\tBpoy  in  Homer.  (//,  xxi.  407,  Od.  xi.  577.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  land  mea- 
sure hi  the  Greek  system,  being  the  sqiutre  of  100 
feet,  that  is,  10,000  square  feet  The  later  Greek 
writers  use  it  as  the  translation  of  the  BAitaanJuge- 
fwn,  probably  because  the  latter  was  the  standard 
land  meiisurc  in  the  Roman  system  ;  but,  in  size, 
the  plelhrott  answered  more  nearly  to  the  Roman 
aetuif  or  half-jngorum,  which  was  the  older  unit 
of  land  measures.  The  pleikron  would  answer  ex- 
aet^f  to  the  octes,  but  for  the  difference  caused  by 
the  former  being  decimal  (100x100),  and  the 
other  partly  duodecimal  (120x1 20).  The  pieikron 
oontabied  4  armroB  of  2500  sqnare  feet  each. 

2«  As  jGreqaently  happened  with  the  ancient 
land  measnret,  the  side  of  the  plethron  was  taken 
as  a  measure  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
pfsihnm  was  equal  to  100  feet  (or  about  101 
•English  feet) »  66f 'sr^x*'*^  10  &kcuvm  ovtcdXa- 
fun.  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  system  of 
itin^nify  measures,  being  l*6th  of  the  itadntm. 
(Herod. ii.  124  ;  eomp.  Mbnsura,  p.  758,  b.,  and 
the  Tables).  [P.  S.] 

PLINTHUS  {it\lvem\  any  rectangnUr  paral- 
telopiped.  1.  A  brick  or  tile.  [Latbr].  2.  The 
'quadrangular  piece  of  stone  which  should  properly 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  which  inay  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  use  ef  a  tile  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  to  prevent 
the  Kfaaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
'^rwy  ff«quent1y  the  plinth  is  wanting,  the  highest 
iMp  orothef  basement  forming  a  sortof  continaous 
^inth  o^poerntTH.    [Spira].  [P*S.] 

PIiUM  A'RII,  8  class  of  persons,  mentioned  by 
Vitrttvftw  (vf.  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.),  Varro  <ap. 
MsMann,  iL  ^  716),  and  in  inscriptioni.    It  can* 
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not  be  decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  ocv 
cupation  was:  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (plwnae). 
Solmasius  (ad  Vopisc,  Carin,  c.  20)  supposes  that 
they  were  persons  who  wove  in  garments  golden  or 
purple  figures  made  like  feathers.  The  wwd,  how- 
ever, probably  signifies  all  those  who  work  in  fea- 
then,  as  l<uiarii  those  who  work  in  wool,  and 
aiyentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Seneca  (£p, 
90)  speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds. 
(Becker,  GtUlus^  vol.  i.  pp.  44—48.) 

PLU'TEUS,  appears  to  have  signified  iu  general 
any  kind  of  protection  or  shelter,  and  was  hence 
used  in  the  following  special  significaticms :  —  1. 
A  kind  of  shed  made  of  hurdles  and  covered  with 
raw  hides,  which  could  be  moved  forward  by  small 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  under  which  the  bmegen 
of  a  town  made  their  approaches.  (Festos,  s.  r.  ; 
Veget  iv.  15  ;  Liv.xxxiv.  17.)  2.  A  parapet  ni 
breastwork  made  of  boards  and  similar  materials, 
placed  on  the  vallum  of  a  camp,  on  moveable 
towers  or  other  military  engines,  on  rafts,  the  decks 
of  ships,  &c  (Festus,  s.  o.  ;  Cnes.  IML  Gall.  viL 
25,  4],  72,  Bell  Civ,  i.  25.)  3.  The  board  at 
the  side  of  a  bed.  The  side  at  which  a  person 
entered  the  bed  was  open  and  called  tpcatda :  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.  (Suet  Cud,  26  ;  Martial,  iiu  91.) 
[Lbctus,  p.  674,  b.J  4.  Cases  of  some  kind  upon 
the  walls  of  houses  on  which  small  statues  and 
busts  were  phiced.  (Dig.  29.  tit  1.  s.  17  :  Juv. 
ii7.) 

PLYNTE'RIA  firAww^pto),  from  if\(n^iv^  %a 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athois  every 
year,  on  the  22nd  of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of 
Athena,  sumamed  Aglanrot  (Phot  Lex,  $.  v. ;  Pint 
Aleib.  34  ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  «.  v.),  whose  temple 
stood  on  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  53  ;  Hesycfa. 
s.  r.  HXvyrhpia.)  Pfutarch  states  that  the  festival 
took  place  on  the  25th,  but  probably  only  because 
it  lasted  for  several  days.  (DodweU,  de  Cj/dis^  p. 
349  ;  corap.  Philol,  Mta,  a  p.  234.)  The  day  of 
this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  ^iro^dScs 
or  diet  ne/atti;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
surrounded  by  a  rope  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  (Pollux,  viii.  141);  her  ttatne  was 
stripped  of  its  garments  and  onaments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  them,  and  was  in  the  meanwhile 
covered  over  to  concoil  it  from  the  sight  of  man. 
(Plut  Lc. ;  Xen.  ffdlen.  I  4.  §  12.)  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  ^led  ir^icp- 
yliax.  (Pint  L  e. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  The  city  was 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this  day  without  its 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertaking  com- 
menced on  it  was  believed  to  be  necessarily'  un« 
successfol.  A  procession  was  also  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried  figs, 
called  irYvroploy  was  can-ied  about  (Etymol. 
Magn.  ;  Hesych.  s,  v.  ^Hyvrropia  •  Phot  X<sr. 
».».)  [L.Sw] 

PNYX.     [EccLBSiA,  p.  440,  a.] 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinkmg-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  CraUr  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  [Cratxr],  and  from 
the  QnMtfs,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which 
was  used  to  convey  the  wtne  from  the  Crater  to 
the  Poculum  or  drinking-cup.  [Ctathus.]  Thtu 
Hnxace  (aim.iii.  19.  11)— 

M  tribus  aut  novem 
Misoentnr  cyathis  pocnla  oommodia.* 
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PODIUM,  iu  aichitccturp,  i«  a  continued  pe- 
destal, for  supporting  a  row  of  columns,  or  serving 
for  a  parapet,  or  forming  a  sort  of  terrace,  as  the 
podium  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  (V'itrar. 
iii.  3,  V.  7,  Tii.  4  ;  Amphitueatrum.)       [P.  S.j 

POENA  (Greek,  iroirfi).  The  Koman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
8.  ]3)  at  the  same  time  that  he  explains  Fraus 
and  Multa.  Fraus  is  generally  an  offence,  Noxa  ; 
and  Poena  is  the  punishment  of  an  offence,  Noxae 
vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general  name  for  any  punish- 
ment of  any  offence :  Multa  is  the  penalty  of  a 
panicniar  offence,  which  is  now  (in  Ulpian *s  time) 
pecimiary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time  because  by 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Multa  was 
pecuaria  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and  sheep. 
(Plin.  xviii.  3 ;  Festus,  $.vo.  MuUam^  Feculatui.) 
[Lbx  Atxrnia  Tarpbia.]  Ulpian  proceeds  to 
say  that  Poena  may  affect  a  person^s  caput  and 
existimatio,  that  is.  Poena  may  be  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  Infiunia.  A  Multa  waa  imposed  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  its  amount  was  deter- 
mined by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  imposed  it.  A 
Poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was  imposed  by 
some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority  (quo  alio 
jure).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  then  a  multa 
or  penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Every  person  who 
had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  reading 
instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa ;  and 
tnese  were  magistratus  and  praesides  provincianmi. 
A  Poena  miffht  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Multa  is  not  always  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers.  [Q.  L.] 

POLEMARCHUS  (iroXc/Aopxos).  An  account 
of  the  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Archon.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  ofiicers 
so  called.  We  ntad  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  in 
Tarious  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  a&ira,  being  entrusted  either  with  the 
command  of  armies  abroad,  w  the  superintendence 
of  the  war  denartment  at  home :  sometimes  with 
both.  The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have 
ranked  next  to  the  king,  when  on  actual  service 
abroad,  and  were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or 
house  {yiifos),  (Herod.  viL  173.)  They  com- 
manded single  morae  (Xen.  Rep,  Jjoe.  xL  4X  so 
that  they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number 
(MQller,  Dor,  iii.  12.  §4),  and  sometimes  whole 
armies.  (Herod.  U  e.)  They  also  fonned  part  of 
the  king*s  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal  escort 
called  laiAoaia  (Xen.  HelL  vL  4.  §  14),  and  were 
supported  or  represented  by  the  officers  called 
avfji^optis.  (MiiUer,  ill  12.  §5.)  The  polemarrbs 
of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits  of  exphiaa- 
tion  from  the  fact  that  Lycnrgus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  syssitia  for  iht  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  nulitary  divisions ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same  com- 
pany. (MUller,  iiL  12.  §4.)  But  in  addition  to 
their  military  functions,  and  the  duties  connected 
therewith,  the  polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  certain  extent  of  judicial  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
§  8),  in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  fyx^'^ 
ToX4fMpxos  at  Athens.  In  Boeotia  also  there 
were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At  Thebes,  for 
iusiance,  there  appears  to  luive  been  two,  perhaps 
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eleeted  annually,  and  from  what  happened  when 
Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  comiuander,  seized 
the  C!admeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes  (b.  c  382),  we 
may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they  were  in* 
vested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  statai 
and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  militanr 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xen.  Hell,  y.  2.  §  30.) 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Boeotarchs.  At  Thespiae  also  (Plut.  Demeir.  c  '69) 
there  were  officers  of  this  name,  and  likewise  in 
Aetolia  (Polyb.  iv.  79)  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  countxy  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  Polemarchs: 
they  had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  al> 
ways  kept  in  their  custody.  (Id.  iv.  18.)  [R.  W.] 

POLEO'AE  (vcvX^raO,  a  board  of  ten  officers, 
or  magistrates  (for  they  arc  called  ^xh  by  Har- 
pocration),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  lands  and  mines,  a^d  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  irwAciy  (not 
futrBovy)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  myuaBau  and  irploffBou,  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  nofXryrfifHoy.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (iirpvrdutvf).  In  the  letting  of  the 
revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (rh  ^fn^pucdy)^  and  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
exercised  a  general  control  over  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens, 
who  did  not  pay  their  residence-tax  (fieroiKioif)^ 
were  summoned  before  them,  and  if  found  to  have 
committed  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called 
wttKiiT'fipioif  ToO  fMrouclov.  (Demosth.  c.  Aruto^, 
787.)  Other  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  free> 
dom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  by  the  ira>\^ai, 
as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted  of  usurping 
the  rights  of  citisenship.  (Harpoc  and  Suid.  s.  w, 
Tl»\7lTai  and  fivroiiuoy ;  Pollux,  viil  99  ;  Bdckh, 
PuU.  KcoH,  o/Aikent,  p.  155,  2d  ed.;  Meier,  (is 
bon,damn,  pu4l,)  [C.R.K.J 

POLITEIA,  POLI'TES  (iroMrtia,  woAimt), 

[CiVITAS  (GrBBK).] 

POLITOPHY'LACES  (iroAiro^^XoNss). 
[Taous.] 
POLLICA'RIS.  [Per.] 
POLLICITA'TIO.  [Oblioationbs,  p.  821.] 
POLLINCTO'RES.  [FuNua,  pw  558,  a.] 
POLUS  (r<{Aov),  in  astronomy,  is  a  rery  diffi- 
cult word  to  expUun  in  a  perfectly  satis&ctory 
manner,  on  account  of  the  rarious  senses  in  which 
it  U  used.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  safe  guide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  sense  in  the  earliest  passage  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  to  compare  that  sense  with  what  is 
known  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Now  it  ia 
evident  that  ir6Kos  contains  the  root  IlEA,  which 
we  find  in  w^Ao/ioi  and  other  words,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  attached  to  which  appears  to  be 
that  of  motioH,  Then,  turning  to  the  Greek  au- 
thors, we  find  the  word  first  occurring  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  which  Aeschylus  {From.  427) 
speaks  of  Atks  as  supporting  on  his  shoulders  the 
pole  of  keaven^  that  is,  the  vauU  of  ike  «^,  whiob 
was  odled  t6Km  in  aocordanoe  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Thales,  that  the 
sky  was  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moTed  continually 
round  the  earth,  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies  wid^ 
it    (Comp.  Eurip.  Or,  1 685  ;  Psendo-Plat.  Ax^oek. 

So 
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the  Greeki,  who  are  expressly  stated  to  hare  de- 
riTod  from  Babylon  their  method  of  dividing  the 
day  %nd  meaBuring  tioie,  and  other  important 
ongce,  ahd  whoee  meet  andient  talent  (the  Aegi* 
aetfln)  waft  etIH,  in  the  hiateiical  tinei,  identical 
with  ihe  Bftbytonfan. 

4.  TU  B&t^fmkm  Taieiit — The  Babylonian 
laletit  iteelf  was  «tta«flt  in  the  Pemian  Empire 
as  the  ataudard  weight  for  eUver*  Under  Dareiot 
the  eon  ef  ttyfttaepea,  the  lilrer  tribate  of  the 
pilQ^hicee  WM  estimated  by  the  Babyloaian  talent, 
their  gold  tribute  by- the  EnboYo;  and  coined 
•ihner  wae  also  paid  from  the  royal  treasniy  ac^ 
eevding  to  the  Babylonian  talent  (Herod,  iii.  B9, 
foil. ;  Aelian.  K.  H.  i.  22.)  Now  the  two  stand- 
adk  here  mentianed  are  eemeeted  by  Hcaodotos 
hy  the  statement  that  the  Babylonian  talmU  is 
&ju(U  to  7^  iSMoJO  moiM,  which,  sinee  evefy  ta* 
lent  eontalned  OO.minae,  gives  70  :  60  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Euboic.  There 
are,  howe'ver,  very  sniRcient  reasons  for  con* 
ehiding  that  70  is  here  a  loand  nnmber,  not  an 
exact  one.  (See  Boekh,  c  v.)  Pollux  gives  the 
same  ratio  (70 :  60)  for  that  oi  the  Babylonian  to  the 
Jlttie  talent ;  fer  he  says  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  70  Attic  miiiae  and  7000  Attic  drachmae 
({«.  96) :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is 
founded  <m  the  testimony  cf  Herodotus,  but  that 
Pollux  substittited  the  fiiiniiliar  Attic  standard  for 
the  less  known  JSabo'ic,  which  two  standards  he 
knew  to  have  some  close  connection  with  each 
other,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  error  ef  making  them 
preeisely  equal.  The  same  correction  must  be  ap- 
pKed  to  the  teitimonyof  Aelian  {L  a),  who  makes 
the  Bliby  Ionian  talent  equal  to  72  Attn  minae  ;  and 
in  this  statement,  so  coifected, we  have  probably  the 
trae  ratio  of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  EnboVc, 
ftaraety  72?  60  or  6:  A.  In  each  aigumenti  as 
these,'  it  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that 
the  evidence  is  not  that  oSrPoltur  and  Aelian^  who 
ceiikl  not  possibly  give  any  independent  testimony 
on  snoh  a  suhjeet^  bnt  that  of  the  ancient  au- 
thorities whom  they  followed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  AtHo  may  have  been  used  truly  as  eqnivalent 
fbRnbolt;  for  tlie  Attic  standard  before  the  legis* 
lation  of  8okm  was  the  same  as  the  Euboie,  and 
this  sMndard  was  still  retained  in  eommene  altor 
Sblon^i  alteiathms.*  In  this  sense  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelian,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  some  ancient  writer,  who 
{^ve  a  more  exact  value  than  the  round  nwmber 
which  Herodotus  deemed  safficient  for  his  purpose 
as  an  hietoriaxi  \  and  the  truth  of  his  teatimony  is 
oeniinned,  not  only  by  the  greater  czaetnesi  of 
the  nnmber,  but  by  its  very  nature  ;  for,  net  onW 
do  we  ftnd  in  70  (»?  x  10)  a  prime  foetor  which 
is  meet  unlikely  to  bare  entered  into  a  system  of 
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*  It  is  neoessaiy  here  to  «antion  the  student 
against  an  error,  which  he  nright  mistake  for  an 
ingenious  ^iseoverf ;  into  which  Bfkkh  himself 
fell  in  his  PiAUo  Eoemmy  of  Aihau  ;  and  which 
Mr.  HuMej  has  adopted ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  English  student  it  much  exposed*  This  error 
consists  in  assumiag'thatboth  Herodotas  and  Aelian 
may  be  right ;  and  thus  that  the  Babylcniaa  talent 
was  equal  to  70  BMkf  or  72  Atlio  mhme  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  ratio  of  the  fiabeie  talent  to  the 
Attic  was  72 :  70L  It  will  presently  be  shown  that 
^is  ratio  ««»  noT  72 :  70,  bat  100  :  72,  i.  e. 
72:6iil4. 
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weights,  namely  7,  but  hi  72  (=6  x  12^  as  well 
asm  60  (6  X  13)  we  have- the  dn0dccimal>oomp«lar 
tien  which  we  know  to  have  papsvailed  moat^xlcnr 
sively  in  the  eaily  metrical  systems.  TbediviiioA 
of  the  day  into  12  honai,  which  HecodelMa  «& 
pressly  ascribes  to  the  Babylonians,  is  not  only  4 
striking  example  of  this,  but  a  foct^peculicijy  im« 
povtant  in  cottnection  with  the  idea  thaitha  Jaaat 
sumnent  of  time  by  water  led  to  -theinvrntion 
of  the  Babjdonian  system  of  weights^  It  is  alae 
iwpuctant  to  observe  that  thsee  two  .aatcient  ngm^ 
terns,  the  Bahyloniaa  and  the  Eubotc,  diflier  ham. 
one  another  in  a  propection  which  .is  expreseed  bj 
mnltiplyiag  12  by  the  numbers  whioh  fona  the 
bases  of  the  decimal  and  duodeeunal  syatems  re» 
speetively,  namely,  6  and  5.  In  oonnectien  with 
this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  ofaaerre  that  th# 
Hebrew  talent,  which  was  nodeubt  essentially  tha 
same  as  the  Babyhmian,  is  made,  by  different  eoni* 
potations,  to  consat  of  60  or  60  mtmk. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  system  thiowa 
important  light  en  the  Babylonian,  and  on  its4»a<' 
nectioa  with  the  Greek.  The  oaUine  of  thia  aya- 
tem  is  as  foliows :  ^- 


Ocmh 

Bekah 

Sfaekol 

10 

20 

2 

1000 

100 

50 

Maneh 

60,000 

6000 

3000 

60    1 

iKikkor 


whore  the  principal  unit  is  the  ShekA,  which 
be  identified  with  the  principal  unit  of  the  old 
Greek  system  (in  its  chief  application  to  coaicd 
money),  namely^  the  didreuAm  or  old  jtefer.  Uemoa 
we  have  the 

Kikkar  equivalent  to  the  talent 

Maneh  ^  mlna 

Shekd  y^  didruchm  or  stater 

Behak  „  dra^ma. 

To  this  part  ef  the  subject,  which  we  hav«  aat 
space  to  pursue  further,  Bockh  devotes  a  long  and 
elaborate  chapter  (c.  vi.  tUbroMsss^  rhxmnimiua^ 
umd  Syrisehes  Gwiekt  wsd  Odd), 

5.  The  AsginetoH  TViJ^nt.  —  Returning  to  tha 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  m^  Greek 
taknt,  we  have  seen  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  72  Euboic  minae.  It  wiU  pmsentiy 
appear  that  the  Enbolfc  talent  and  auna  wees  the 
same  as  the  great  Attic  talent  and  mina,  whieh 
were  in  use  before  the  ledaotion  efeeted  m 
tham  by  S(don ;  and  farther  that  the  netaae  vi 
that  reduction  was  sneh  that  the  Old  Atdc 
(Euboiic)  talent  was  equivalent  to  ^S^  New 
Attic  (Seleniatt)  dnchmae,  amd  tks  EtskoHo  ama 
fo  138f  ^fansaw  drw/mae.  Now  the  Babyt^ 
Ionian  telent  contained  72  Euboic  minaa,  that  ia 
(laSf  X  72»)  101,000  Seloniandrednnaft.  B«t 
10,000  Solonian  drachmae  were  eqncvalent  la  an 
Aeginetan  talent.  (Pollux,  ix,  76,  96  $  oasnfiL 
NuHMua,  pk810,a.)  Thersfon,  l*a  A^^metam 
Taleid  wm  squwalmt  to  i&e  Babyhmm.  What  in 
meant  precisely  by  the  Aegmstms  taiial,  and  Immt 
this  tslent  was  established  tn  Greeeeby*  the  l^a- 
ktion  of  Pheidon,  haa  already  baen^  axphined 
under  Nummus.  The  only  step  lemamiiig  tc 
complete  the  exposition  ef  tin  'ontline  of  theanb- 
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J0tt  is  the  obvioof  renuirk  that  Pheidoa  i»iut  have 
umagod  hit  ttandsid  of  weight*  by  that  which 
iMMi  abeady  been  intfodnoed  into  Greece  by  the 
eoamMtee  A  the  PhoeBidaas,  namely,  the  Baby- 
ionian. 

6.  21e  i^H&oie  TabttL-^Ja  the  £iBe||aing  re- 
naike^  iAe  Etibote  ialeni  has  been  oontiaiiaUy 
refemd  to  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
«ha  Babylonian.  We  have  now  to  investigate 
independeDtly  its  origin  and  value.  The  name 
JSMoSs,  like  the  name  Atjfinetan^  is  calculated  to 
Biisleady  as  we  see  in  the  absurd  explanations 
by  windi  some  of  the  grammarians  attempt  to  ac* 
eouBt  ior  iU  origin.  (See  Nummu8»  p.  ftlO.) 
That  the  name  comes  fiom  the  island  of  Enboea, 
and  that  the  Eubo'is  standard  was  not  only  used 
there,  bat  was  widely  diffiued  thence  by  the  Chal* 
cidie  colonies,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doabt ;  but 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  standard  originated 
then.  The  most  important  testimony  respecting 
it  is  the  statement  already  quoted,  that  Dareius 
reckoned  the  gold  tribute  of  hie  satrapies  in  Eubote 
talents.  (Herod,  iii  89,  95.)  Bdckh  (c.  viii.) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Persian  king  should 
have  made  this  use  of  a  Greek  standard ;  and, 
before  him,  the  best  of  all  the  writers  on  metro- 
logy, Raper,  had  acknowledged  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  stsndard.  (Pkilot.  Trcuu,  vol  Ixi  p.  486.) 
This  view  derives  also  some  support  from  the 
curious  numerical  relation  already  noticed  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Eubo'ic  scales  ;  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  minae  of  the  two  scales  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
same  primaiy  unit,  in  the  one,  iu^  parts  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal,  that  is,  sexagesimal  (60), 
in  the  other,  into  parts  purely  dnodecinial  (72) ; 
and  then,  for  the  nke  of  unifomity,  a  tal^it  of 
the  latter  scale  was  introduced,  containing,  like 
the  other,  60  minae.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  affirmed  with  tolerable  safety  that  the  Euboic 
talent  is  derived  from  a  standard  of  weight  used 
for  gold,  which  existed  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian 
standard,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  silver:  that, 
at  an  early  period,  it  was  introduced  by  commerce 
into  Eaboea,  firom  which  island  it  derived  the 
name  by  which  it'  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  on 
aoeooat  of  its  diffbsioQ  fay  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  Buboeans,  just  as  the  Babylonian  standard 
obtained  its  Greek  name  from  the  commercial  ac« 
tivity  of  the  Aeginetans.    (Comp.  NuuMue,  L  c.) 

The  examination  of  the  testimonies  respecting 
the  value  of  tlib  standard  involves  a  discussion  too 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here,  althoi^h  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  wImIo  sub- 
ject We  most  be  content  to  refer  tlie  reader  to 
the-masterly  aignment  of  Bdckh  (c.  viii.),  who  comes 
to  the  following  oondwions: — that  the  Enbolc 
standard  was  net,  as  some  have  thought,  the  same 
as 'the  Aeginetan  $  nor  the  same,  or  but  slightly 
dSfferentikom,  the  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  same 
as  the  old  (ante-Solonian)  Attic: — that  its  true 
mtm  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
f^ven  in  rovnd  nambeis  by  Herodotus,  as  60  :  70, 
and  ia  exact  numbers  by  AelSan  (who  by  Atiic 
9Mom^)UAUic)B§^ :  72,  that  is,  fi :  6  ;  and  that 
tos  ratio-  to  the  Solonan  was,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  25  :  16.  These  views  are  coniimed,  not 
only  by  the  consistency  of  the  resnlts  to  which  they 
toad,  but  by  tbe  deoisiv«  evidence  of  the  eatisting 
couks  of  the  Eubuu:  standard.  [N  cm  mum.] 
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These  tw»  standards  fonn  fhe^.foHudatio)^  of  the 
whole  system-  of  Greek  weighs.  But  the  second 
received  an  imiwctaat  modj^cation  ,by  t^e  logi*. 
Ution  of  Solon ;  and  this  miodificatiQn  .becwoe* 
under  the  name  oi  the  Attic  silver  taUutt  tbe  «hief 
standard  of  weight  throughout  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  We  proceed  to  Aotioe  hoth 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  Tk«  Old  AUie  Tatrnt^  amd  He  Sohnum  Ta^ 
lentm^^We  have  ahready  noticed,  under  Numuva 
(p.  812,  b.),  Plutarch's  account  of  the  »du4}tioo 
effected  by  Solon  in  the  Attic  system  of  weights 
and  money,  according  to  which  the  old  weights 
were  to  the  new  in  the  proponion  of  100 :  73. 
An  important  additicmal  light  is  thrown  on  this 
matter  by  an  extant  Athenian  inscBiiiion^/rQni 
which  we  obtain  a  more  exact  statemcsnt  of  tlio 
ratio  than  in  Plutarch^  aooount,  mid  from  which 
we  also  learn  that  the  old  system  continued  in  use, 
long  after  the  Solonian  rednction,  for  all  CMnmoditieA, 
except  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 
according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard,  the  <^d  system  being  caJled 
the  oommerakU  gtandard^  and  its  mina  the.  oomnier- 
dal  mina  {ii  ttwck  ^  ifjaopucit).  The  inscription, 
which  is  a  decree  of  oncertaia  date  (about  01. 155, 
B.  c.  160,  according  to  B6ckh,  a/.  Na  123,  §  4, 
voL  i.  p.  164),  mentions  the  commerml  mina  a» 
weighing  *'  138  drachmae  Src^mi^^^yiev,  aoeecdr 
ing  to  the  standard  weights  in  the  mint  '*  f  AeiiYi^ 
aocopsion],  that  is,  ot  course^  138  drschmao  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard*  This  wouid  give 
the  ratio  of  the  old  to  the  new  AtUc  weights  as 
138  :  100,  or  100  :  72^,  certainly  a  very  corieiu 
proportion.  It  appeare,  however,  on  doser  n- 
search^  that  this  ratio  is  still  not  quite  exact  It 
oftoi  happens  that,  in  some  obscure  passage  of  a 
gnunmarian,  we  find  a  statement  involving  minute 
details,  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  tbeeliae 
is  found,  that  the  few  scholan  who  noiice  the 
poss^e  reject  it  as  unintelligible,  without  con- 
sidering thai  those  strange  minutiae  are  the  best 
evidence  that  the  statement  is  no  isrveotioa ;  and 
that  the  gmnunarian,  who  eopied  the  statemeaft, 
without  troubling  himself  to  undeistaikd  'HL,  has 
preierved  a  fact,  which  mere  systematic  writam 
nave  lost  or  perverted.  Sudi  poasagee  are  giaiM 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  fotmsthe  bulk 
of  the  deposit  brought  down  to  us  by  Umso  writsm 
A  striking  instance  is  now  before  ui,  in  a  pasioge 
of  Priscian  {de  Re  Nvmm.)  in  which,  foUowiag  a 
certain  Dardanus,  he  says :  **  Talentum  Athcftiense 
parmtm  minae  sexaginta.f»q^«si  mida/S'OCtingentB 
tres  et  uncjae  quatftaor.'*  Taking  the  last  words 
to  be  the  Roman  mode-  of  expressing  83^,  aadiaa^ 
Burning,  what  is  obvious,  that  the  minae  meant  in 
the  two  clauses  are  of  the  same  staadard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Solonian  (for,  as  a  general 
rale,  this  standard  is  to  be  understood,  where  no 
other  is  specified),  and  undecBtanding  by  the^reotf 
AUie  tcdeni  that  of  the  oonnMetvra^  standard,  add 
by  the  email,  the  tHeer^  or  iSoladcm^  we  obtain  tUs 
tmuit,'^thaXiieraiio^theMAUiaorc€meemmal 
taieui  taihenew  AUie  mrSolmtian^  was  as  83|> :  60, 
or  aa  138|- :  100,  or  as  100  :  72.  For  the  masterly 
aignment  by  which  Bikkh  sustains  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  we  must  refer  te  his  own  wmk 
(c.  viiL^  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  process 
of  time,  the  fraction  came  to  be  neglected,  so  that, 
in  the  decree  quoted,  the  commercial  mina  of  104 

So  3 
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commoreial  dmclmae  wm  ipokM  of  m  contebiiiig 
138  tilTcr  dmohmae  instead  of  13af,  and  how, 
further,  when  Plutarch  came  to  eateolate  bow  wmny 
dnushnuie  of  the  old  scale  were  oontained  in  the 
8oloni«n  nina,  bo  gave  an  integral  miniber  78, 
instead  of  rSMi  and  thns,  hy  tbeae  two  rcrjectaom 
of  ftaetions,  the  tnio  ratio  of  100  :  72  was  altend 
to  100:  78.* 

8.  AofiM  c/tfcs  Mrw  CTfvdfe  .%itoM  to  000ft  oikr. 
— The  impoHsnoe  of  this  calcolation  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  its  truth  is  confirmed,  by  comparing  the 
-rrsalt  with  the  statements  which  we  haTO  of  the 
mtio  of  the  Aegtnetan  standard  to  the  Sokmian. 
That  ratio  was  5  :  8,  aooording  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pollux,  that  the  Aeginetaa  talent  oon- 
tained 10,000  Attic  draehraae,  and  the  diaehnui 
10  Attic  obols.  (Poll  ix.  76,  86.)  Mr.  Hussoy 
(who  WBS  the  flrrt,  and,  after  the  reply  of  BSekh, 
ovgbt  to  be  the  last,  to  call  this  statement  in  <iaes- 
tini)  observes  that  this  valno  wonld  give  an  Aegi- 
netaa drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  existing 
oobis  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he  explains 
the  statement  of  Pollaz  as  rofeiring  not  to  the 
Attio  sihror  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  draelmia  which  was  current  in  and  afber 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius.    [Drachma.] 

On  the  other  hand,  Btfckh  adheres  to  the  pro- 
portion of  5 :  8,  as  given  by  PoUnz,  who  could  not 
<he  oontonds)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal 
to  tho  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  own,  suited  to  the  ▼aluo  of  the  drachma 
in  his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some 
ancient  writer  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and 
Aeghnotan  correncies  were  in  their  best  oondition. 
Mr.  Hussey  himself  states  (p.  84),  and  for  a  si- 
milar reason  to  that  urged  by  Bdekh,  that  when 
PoHux  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  Babylonwn 
talent  in  relation  to  tho  Attic,  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Attio  money  of  tho  full 
weight:  and  Bbckh  adds  the  important  reouffk, 
that  whore  PoUux  reckons  by  the  lighter  drachmae, 
as  in  the  case  of  tho  Syrian  and  small  Bgyptien 
talents,  this  only  proves  that  those  talento  had  but 
recently  come  hito  eircolation.  Bockh  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  Pollnz  followed  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  mneh,  to  which  he 
makes  fi«qaent  references  in  his  stafionenta  re- 
specting measures  and  money,  and  who  had  fn- 
qnoBt  oooasioas  for  speaking  of  the  values  of  money 
in  his  political  works. 

Again,  as  the  Aefffaietan  sluidard  was  that 
whi^  prevailed  over  toe  greater  part  of  Greece  in 
early  tfanes,  we  should  expect  to  &)d  some  definite 
proportion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
Solon:  and,  if  vre  take  the  statement  of  Pollux, 
we  do  get  such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  6, 
the  same  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  fore* 
goii^  investigation. 

Btfckh  supports  his  new  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 

*  The  commcRnol  weighU  underwent  a  change 
by  thedecree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
i2-dnichmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  1^8  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  fiTo  com- 
mercial minao  <me  corameroial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  oommegeial  talent  fivn  eommenial 
Thus  w«  ohall  haTo—- 
ihe>mina  «»  150  drachmae  (^ve>)« 
5  minae    ««      6  minae  (oommercial), 
the  talent  ss    65  minae  (conunerBial). 
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isting  oohii,  especially  tho  old  Maeedonian,  before 
tho  adoption  of  the  Attie  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  ahoot  UD 
graiiM,  which  is  to  the  Attic  m  5  : 8.  The  i^tn- 
tity  of  the  dd  Macedonian  standard  with  the 
Aegmetan  is  proved  by  B5ekh  (MetnL  p.  89 ; 
compare  MilUer,  Dor.  iii  10.  §12.  and  Am^. 
pp.  54 — 58).  There  are  also  other  rery  ancient 
Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  wfaidk  had  their 
origin,  in  all  proliabiUty,  in  the  Aeginotsn  ■^etnia. 
[NuMMua,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  icfeu^d  to 
by  Hussey  is  explained  by  Btkkk  fom  tho  woH- 
known  tendency  of  the  ancient  minta  to  depart 
from  the  foil  etandaid. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Heaodotua 
(iii.  181)  states  that  Dsmooedeo,  a  physioiaa,  after 
receiving  a  talent  in  one  year  at  Aqjiina,  obtained 
at  Athois  tho  next  year  a  sabury  of  100  minoe;, 
which  Herodotus  doariy  means  was  more  than 
what  he  had  before.  But,  aecocding  to  PoUnx^ 
statement,  says  Mr.Haasey,  the  two  anms  w«re 
exactly  equal,  and  therefore  there  was  no  gain. 
But  Herodotas  says  nothing  .of  difierent  standards ; 
surely  then  he  meant  tho  same  standard  to  bo  ap- 
plied in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statenento  made  reqieeting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey  (p.  61)  obtains  4  :  3  as 
about  the  ratio  of  tho  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic 
standard.  Btfokh  aeoounta  for  this  by  sa^poaing 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers  varied,  and  by  tho  foet  that 
the  Aeginetsn  money  vrss  actually  lights  than  tho 
preper  standard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  samo  period 
was  very  little  below  tho  foU  weight 

There  are  other  argnmenta  on  both  sides,  bat 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  safficieatly  oompleto 
view  of  the  question. 

As  the  result  of  tho  whde  investigation,  we  fot 
the  following  definite   ratios  between  the  three 


Aeginetan 

:  Euboic 

:  :  6  :  5 

Aeginetan 

:  Solonian 

: :  5  :  8 

Euboic 

:  Solonian 

: !  138| : 

100 

i.e. 

: :  100    : 

72 

::    25    : 

18 

or  nearly 

::      4    : 

S 

Tho  reason  of  the  strange  ratio  between  tho 
Solonian  and  old  Attic  (EafabSic)  system  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  legislator  to  estaUish 
a  simple  latio  between  his  new  system  and  the 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  tho  difiusion  of  the  three 
systems  throughout  Greece,  see  N(rMMn& 

i).  Gfller  Cfnekm  Sjftiema, — Our  information  no- 
spectingf  the  other  standards  used  in  Greeoe  and  the 
neighbmiring  conntries  is  very  scanty  and  eonfiioed. 
Respecting  the  Ej^^pUim,  Altummdrinn,  or  Piokmaae 
TeUma,  the  reader  is  refoned  to  Bttekh,  c.  x.  Tho 
l^rian  Tahid  appeamto  have  been  exactly  equal 
to  the  Attic  A  Rkodian  TalesU  is  mentioned  by 
Festus  in  a  postage  which  is  msBifestly  oonvpt  {».  v. 
TliJMtam).  The  most  probaUe  eaiendation  e£  the 
pasmge  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7500  denarii  as  tho 
value  of  this  talent.  A  <S^rHM  7Uea<  is  mentioned, 
the  value  of  which  is  very  ansertain.  There  vrere 
two  eiaes  of  it.  The  la^er^  which  vnu  six  times 
thai  nsed for  monoy,  was  used  at  Antisdi  for  wei|^- 
higwood.  ACUieussrcrfsM^of  SOOOdncfamacvor 
h&tbe  Attio,  ia  mentioned  by  PsiliK<sx.  8). 

A  mneh  imaUer  tsieni  was  in  nae  for-goUL  •  It 
was  eqaal  to  8  Attic  dmehmae,  or  about  f  osw     It 
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calM  the  ffoU  taieiU,  w  the  SitUkm  talmt 
from  its  being  maoh  uaed  by  the  GreekB  of  Italy 
and  Sieify.  Thia  talent  ia  perhaps  connected  with 
the  amall  talent  which  ia  the  only  one  that  oocnn 
in  Homer.  The  Italian  Oieeka  divided  it  into 
24  amMM,  and  afterwarda  iato  12  (Polloz,  iz.  6  ; 
Pertoa,  $,  9.  Ihimitim),  [Conpave  NvMif  db,  p. 
814.] 

Thia  jnaU  talent  eiqibnna  die  nse  of  the  term 
prmt  iahnt  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  anthors,  for  the  tiiver  Attie  talent  waa  greai 
in  campwriten  with  this.  Bat  the  nae  of  the  term 
by  the  JUMnans  is  altogether  very  inexact ;  and  in 
aema  cases,  when  they  Ihttow  old  Greek  writeri, 
they  nse  it  to  signify  the  old  Attic  or  Euboiic 
l^aleiiL 

Then  are  oUier  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writeia.  Hesychins  (s.  v.)  mentions  ene  of 
100  ponnds  (XirpmvX  Vitrunus  (x.  21)  one  of 
120  ;  Soidas  (s,  9,\  Hesyohius,  and  Bpiphanios 
{d0  JMms.  ti  Pomd.)  of  126  ;  Dionysius  of  Ualicar^ 
nassas  (iz.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychins 
three  of  166,  400,  and  1 126  pounds  respectiTely. 

Where  Udents  are  mentioned  in  tlM  daasical 
writsis  without  any  specificaifeion  /at  the  standard, 
we  must  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

10.  Oomparimm  o/Onaiam  Weigkii  with  <mr  <non. 
•*-"  In  caienlating  &s  value  of  Greek  weights  in 
tenns  of  our  own,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  fellow 
the  esristing  coins ;  and  among  these  (for  the  reasons 
stated  under  NuMifUS,  pi  811,  b.),  it  is  only  the 
best  Attic  coins  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any  cer- 
tainty, although  then  ta9  many  other  ooins  whioh 
afibrd  valuable  eonfirmatory  evidence,  after  the 
standards  to  which  tiiey  belong  have  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Hussey^  eomnutation  of  the  Attic  draohma, 
from  the  coins,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  low,  but  it  is 
so  very  near  the  truth  that  we  may  lafely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  using  his 
numbers  without  alteration.  He  makes  the 
drachma  66*5  gtains.  [Drachma:  oomp.  Nine- 
MUfl,  p.  811,  b.:  for  the  other  weights  see  the 
Tables.] 

11.  Roman  Weights. — The  outline  of  the  Roman 
and  Italian  system  of  weights,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  ancient  system  of  copper  money,  has  been 
already  given  under  As.  The  system  is  extremely 
simple,  but  its  conversion  into  our  own  standard 
is  a  qaestisn  of  very  considerable  difiiculty.  The 
following  are  the  different  methods  of  computing 
it:  — 

(1)  The  Roman  eoinM  furnish  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more 
relied  on  than  any  other  by  roost  modem  writers. 
The  As  will  scarcely  help  us  in  this  calcuUtion, 
because  its  weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was 
very  early  diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens 
differ  from  each  other  very  greatly  [As],  but  speci- 
mens, which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ossm  libraltt^ 
may  of  coane  be  used  as  confirmatory  evidenoe. 
We  must  therefore  look  chiefly  to  the  silver  and 
gold  coins.  Now  the  aversge  weight  of  the  extsnt 
specimens  of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  peond.  [DnNAHiua]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calculation,  would  contain  6040  grains.  Again, 
the  amrm  ef  the  early  gold  coinage  wen  eqvuil  in 
weight  toasonpMifafiii  and  ito  multiples.  [Auiiuif.] 
Now  the  scnpnlnm  was  the  288th  part  of  the 
pound  [Umoia],  and  the  average  of  t&e  lenipular 
auiei  has  been  found  by  lietmope  tc  be  about  17^ 
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grains.  Hence  the  pouad  will  be  288x17^ 
6040  grains,  as  belbreb  The  neil^  aurei  coined 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  40  to  the-  iteund,  and 
therefars,  if  the  above  calculation  be  taght^  ^  196 
((Tains  ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  .veigkt  But, 
well  as  these  nesdv  hang  together,  ^eoe  is  great 
doubt  of  their  tralh.  For,  besides  the  unoeitttinty 
which  always  attends  the  process  of  Ollculating  a 
laiger  quantity  fimn  a  smdler  on  account. of  the 
multiplication  of  a  smaU  enrol,  we  have  :et«ry 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  isoiiis  dp' not 
come  up  to  their  nominal  weight,  Uat  there  was  an 
early  tendency  in  the  Reman  mioi.'V)  makn  money 
bdow  weight  (Plin. £f.iV. xxxiiL  1 3^  a. 4^ ;  compare 
A«,  AimuM,  I>BNA&iV8>,  and  ve  hase  ino  proof 
that  any  extant  coins  belonged  to  the  vary  mmtieat 
coinage,  and  therefore  no  security  t^t  they  may 
not  have  been  depreciated.  In  fiw^  thme  areaiaay 
specimens  of  the  denarios  extant,  which  weigh  anore 
than  the  above  average  of  60  grains^  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  tlw  weight  of  6040  grtino,  ob» 
tained  from  this  scniee,  is  too  little.  Hence, 
Wunn  and  fidekh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  ghe 
it  a  somewhat  higho'  value,  the  former  making  it 
6063*685  grains,  and  the  latter  6063*28.  (Humey, 
c9;  Wann,c.2;  B5ckh,  ell). 

<2)  Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is 
from  Ms  rdation  between  tie  Roman  wei§hte  and 
sMosnrvs.  The  chief  measures  which  aid  ns  in 
this  inquiry  are  the  amphoua  or  quadiantaU  and 
the  eongiosL  The  solid  .content  of  the  anphoni 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  was 
one  Roman  foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  It  con- 
tained was  80  pounds.  [Quadrantau]  Henoe, 
if  we  can  ascertahi  the  length  ef  the  RonsA  foot 
independently,  it  will  give  us  the  solid  content  of 
the  amphoxa,  from  which  we  can  dedoos  the  w^ght 
of  the  Roman  pound.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*66  inches,  its  cube  is  1681*167  cubic  inches  m 
6*7026  imperial  gallons  »=  67*026  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, the  80th  part  of  which  is  '7128  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  grains.  But  there  are  many  disturbii^ 
elenvants  in  this  calcnJation,  of  which  the  chief  \» 
our  ignorance  of  the  precise  density  of  the  fluid, 
80  pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  migh^  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  result 
might  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congiui  of 
Vespasian,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [CoNGiufi],  and  the  content  of  which  has 
been  twice  examined.  In  1630,  Auaout  found  it 
to  contain  61463'2  grains  of  distilled  water,  whioh 
would  give  6146*32  grains  for  the  Roman  pomid. 
In  1721,  Dr.Hase  found  it  to  contain  62037*69 
gfains,  giving  6203*77  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
Both  ^ese  results  are  probably  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  whioh  the  vessel  has 
undeigone  by  the  corrosion, of  its  inner  surfiice; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  foet,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  experiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78 ;  Bijckh,  pp.  166, 
167.)  Agam,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  its  temperature,  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  would  ^1  influence  the  result,  and 
the  error  frxim  these  sources  must  occur  twice, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  oonffius  and 
at  the  recent  weighii^g  of  its  contents.  We  can, 
thenfon^  by  no  means  i^;ree  with  Mr.  Hussw^  in 
taking  the  weight  of  6204  grains,  as  obtained  mm 
this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  this'  method  were  followed  at  all,  we 

So  4 
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phould  bo  compelled  to  prefer  the  theoretical  cal- 
culation from  the  quadranial  already  given,  and  to 
Bay  that  the  value  of  6063*28  (or  5053*635) 
grains,  obtained  from  the  coini  if  too  high,  rather 
than  too  lovr. 

(3)  Another  method  it  from  tanating  Roman 
weigkUf  of  which  we  poMess  many,  bat  differing 
•o  greatly  among  themselves,  that  they  can  give 
no  safe  independent  result,  and  their  examination 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity.  A  foil 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bbckh,  pp.  168— 
196. 

(4)  The  determination  of  the  Roman  pound 
from  its  ratio  to  ike  AtUe  talent,  namely,  as  1  :  80 
(see  Boekh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  relied  on  ; 
since  we  do  not  know  whether  that  ratio  wai  exact, 
or  only  approximate. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  obtained  from  the  coins 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 

12.  Coimeetion  hetween  WeighU  and  Mmtwes. 
—  Upon  the  interesting,  but  very  difficult,  subjects 
of  the  coimeetion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  weights 
with  one  another,  and  of  both  with  the  Greek 
measures,  our  space  does  not  permit  os  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  passages  quoted  from  B^kh  and 
C^mte  under  Mbnsura,  p.  754  ;  and  to  what  is 
said  under  Quadrantal. 

13.  Authoritiet,  —  The  following  are  the  chirf 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  ancient  weights, 
monev,  and  measures. 

i.  AncimU  AfithorUie$, — In  addition  to  the  classic 
writers  in  general,  especially  the  historians  and 
geographers,  (1)  the  Andent  GrammarioHi  and 
lexicographers  contain  many  scattered  notices, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  from  the  last  metro- 
logical  treatises  of  Dardanus,  Diodonis,  Polemar- 
chns,  and  others.  (2)  We  possess  a  number  of 
small  melroloffieal  trwOiset,  which  are  printod  In 
the  fifth  volume  of  Stephanus^s  Thetaunu  Linguae 
Graecae^  and  with  the  works  of  Galen,  vol.  six. 
ed.  Kiihn.  The  most  important  of  them  are,  that 
ascribed  to  Diosoorides,  the  piece  entitled  ircpl 
Ii4r^y  iypAvj  and  the  extract  from  the  Koo'fiifTtxri 
of  Cleopatra.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  good 
treatise  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  Benedictine 
Analeda  Chnteca,  pp.  393,  foil.,  and  in  MontfauconV 
PaUographie  Greeque,  pp.  369,  foil. : — two  works, 
of  but  little  value,  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  entitled 
vcpl  fJi^Tptey  Ktd  trraOfJuiy  and  vcpl  in}\iir<{Tf;ro$ 
fi^Tpwi',  printed  in  the  Varia  Sacra  of  Steph.  Lc 
Moyne,  voL  i.  pp.  470,  foil. :  —  various  writings  of 
Heron  (see  Diet,  of  Biog.  «.  v.) :  —  and  a  treatise 
by  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  fiirfta  pMpudpvv  Kal 
irturroltty  ^vKvy^  published  by  Angelo  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambmsian  Library  at  Milan,  1817, 
8vo.  Certain  difKcuUies  respecting  the  authorship 
of  some  of  these  works  are  discussed  by  Blickh, 
c  2.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  works  by  Priscian  ; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled,  De  Figuris  et  Nominiltna 
Nunierorum  et  de  Nummia  ao  PonderUme  ad 
Hymmachum  Liher ;  the  other  is  the  poem  De 
Ponderibue  et  Mensuris^  in  208  hexameter  verses, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Rhemnius  Pannius, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Wemsdorf  *s  Poetae  Txxtmi 
Afirtores,  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  pp.  212,  foil., and  in  Weber's 
f\frpu9  PoHarum  Latinorum^  pp.  1369,  1370. 
The  statements  of  all  these  metrological  writers 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  on  account  of  their 
late  age.  (3)  The  chief  ^xw^Jlfcm»»we«/«  such 
as  buildings,  measMres,  vessels,  weights,  and  coins, 
have  been  metuioned  in  the  articles  Mbnsura, 
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and  Ni'MMVA      FWther  infonbatiiiii  wtptuktg 
them  will  be  found  in  Biickh 

ii.  Modem  Wofrke  :  tee  tha  lift  gktn  aft  the  «nd 
of  the  article  Nuif  M0&  The  present  pteitissi  oT 
our  knowledge  is  maiked  by  the  wurk  of  -Bfjcl^b^ 
so  often  refenvd  to,  with  Mr.Qrote%ievie«r  of  k. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  BogKah  weric  on  the  nth' 
ject  The  best,  ao  far  aa  it  goes,  is  the  tri>«itiae  f>{ 
Raper,  in  the  PUhmpkieal  TrmmBOlSmt,  ^f^tt-  lai. 
Mr.  HuBsey^  woric  is  rety  ntefiil,  but  He  vihie 
is  much  impaired  by  the  want  ef  mtte  mt  that 
criticism,  at  onoe  ingenioas  and  aoondf  wiiieli  baa 
guided  B5ckh  to  ao  many  new  and  Ann  naolta 
amidat  intricaeieB  wkkh  were  before deamed  hope' 
less. 

For  a  general  view  ef  the  yalae  of  the  aevenl 
weights,  measures,  and  money  in  tema  of  our  own, 
aee  the  Tkblea  at  the  end  of  thia  work;       [P.  &.) 

PONDO.    [LiintA.] 

PONS  (y4^vpa),  a  bridge.  The  noal  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  constiuotfen  baa 
been  described,  b  the  6ne  erected  by  Nitoeria  ever 
the  Euphrates  at  Babyhm.  (Herod,  i  186.)  ft 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  drawbridge ;  und^  eon^ 
sisted  merely  df  atone  piers  wlthimt  arehea.  hot 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  framework  of 
planking,  which  was  removed  at  night  to  prevent 
the  inh&itants  frpom  passing  over  from  the  different 
sides  of  the  river  to  commit  mutual  depredadona. 
The  atones  were  ftstoned  together  by  iron  crampa 
soldered  with  lead ;  and  the  pien  were  built  whilst 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  free  fnm  wattf ,  its  course 
having  been  diverted  into  a  laige  lake,  whidi  waa 
again  restored  to  the  usual  channel  when  the  woric 
had  been  completed.  (Herod.  L  e.)  Compare  the 
description  given  by  Diodonis  Siculna  (it  8,  roi.  L 
p.  121,  ed.  weaseling),  who  ascribes  theiroHc  to 
Seiniramis. 

TemponuT  bridges  constructed  upon  boata^ 
called  (fxcftiai  (Ht  fch.  s.  e. ;  Hemd.  viL  36  ; 
Aesch.  ^er>.  69,  ed.  Blomf ,  et  Gloss.),  were  also 
of  very  early  invention.  Dareius  is  mentioned  aa 
having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Herod,  iv.  83,  85) ;  but  we 
have  no  details  respecting  it,  beyond  the  name  of 
its  architect,  Mandrodea  of  S«noB.  (Herod,  ir.  87, 
88.)  The  one  constructed  by  order  of  Xerxea 
across  the  Hellespont  is  more  cefebmted,  and  haa 
been  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (vii  56). 
It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cbenanese 
forms  almost  a  r^t  angle,  between  the  towns  of 
Sestos  and  Madytns  on  the  one  side,  and  Abydoa 
on  the  other.  The  firet  bridge,  which  waa  con- 
stmcted  at  this  spot,  was  washed  away  by  a  storm 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed  (Herod, 
vit  84),  and  of  this  no  details  are  ffiven.  The 
subsequent  one  was  executed  under  the  directions 
of  a  different  set  of  architects.  (M  36.)  Both  of 
them  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
suspension  bridges,  the  ptatfbrm  which  Ibtnied  the 
passage-way  being  secured  upon  enormous  cables 
formed  by  ropes  of  flax  (XcvaoAfrse)  and  paprnis 
{fiv^ivotv)  twisted  together,  and  then  stretefaed 
tight  by  means  of  windlasses  (l^im)  on  each  sidv. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be 
strictly  denominated  Gret?k,  aithotigh  the  archi- 
tects by  whom  the  two  hist  were  constructed  wc^e 
natives  of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  ft«qn«nt 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  bridges 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  states,  orat1<«»t 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  during  his^tinie. 
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Til*  Onck  teim  for  a  permanent  bridg«  it  y^vpo, 
which  the  ancicDt  etymotlogista  connected  with  the 
Qcphyiaei  (rc^nyNMM),  s  people  whom  Heiodotiis 
<v.  si)  •tstee  to  ha?«  been  Phoeniciant,  though 
they  pretended  to  ha?e  come  from  Eretrin ;  and 
the  etjiaolo{cist«  accordingly  tell  us  that  the  first 
bridge  is  Greece  was  built  by  this  people  across 
the  Cephisrasj  but  such  aa  explanation  is  opposed 
to  toaad  etymok^  and  common  sense.  As  the 
riTen  of  Gieece  were  small,  and  the  use  of  the  arch 
](iiowxi  to  them  only  to  a  limited  extent  [Ancus], 
it  is  ptobable  that  their  bridges  were  built  entirely 
of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  platform  supported  upon  stone  piers  at 
each  extremity,  like  that  of  Nitocris  described 
above.  Pliny  (//.  N,  rr.  1)  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length  ;  and  also 
says  (it.  21 )  that  the  island  Euboea  was  joined 
to  Boeotia  by  a  bridge ;  bat  it  is  probable  that 
both  these  works  were  executed  after  the  Roman 
conquest. 

Ilk  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  tenn 
brid^  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
pien  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it 
(r^y  7«^upar,  %  M  r^  tfdwu  i^K,  Xeu.  Anab. 
vi.  5.  §  22). 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  w^ied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
of  great  beauty  and  solidity,  as  well  as  utility ; 
for  by  this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers 
for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the 
bridges  of  Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very 
narrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman 
bridge  was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with 
modem  structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  road  {via)  leading  to  and  from 
it.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  centre 
one,  for  horses  and  carriages,  was  denominated 
agger  or  iter;  and  the  raised  footpaths  on  each 
side  (liecMTsoria),  which  were  enclosed  by  parapet 
walls  similar  in  use  and  appearsnce  to  the  pUUem 
in  the  basilica.     [Basilica,  p.  199,  b.] 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
L  Of  these  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
moot  ancient,  was  the  Pons  Subuciijs,  so  called 
becansft  it  was  built  of  wood ;  tmbUoes,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams. 
(Festus,  s.  V.  SuUidum,)  It  was  built  by  Ancus 
Martius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to  the  city 
(Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii.  p.  1B3),  and  became  re- 
nowned from  the  well-known  feat  of  Horatins 
Codes  in  the  war  with  Porsenna.  (Liv.  ii. 
10;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Dionys.  v.  pp.  295, 
296.)  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  difliculty 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
constructed without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  plea- 
sure. (Plin.  H.  N.  XXX vi.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  pontifices  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  1 83X  from  which 
fact,  according  to  Varro  (XM  Ung.  Lot.  v.  B3), 
they  derived  their  name;  and  it  was  afterwards 
considered  so  sacred,  that  no  repairs  could  be  made 
in  it  without  prerious  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontifex  in  person.  (Dionys.  iL  /.a)  In  the 
age  of  Aogustos  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  epithet  roboreoy  used  by  Ovid 
{Fiut.  r.  G21)  i  in  which  state  it  appears  to  have 
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remained  at  the  time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  cairiod 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (TaciL  Wsi. 
i.  8G,  who  calls  it  pon»  gvUkiit*,)  In  later  ages  it 
was  also  called  pons  Aemiliu8y  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  It  was  rebuilt ;  but 
who  this  Aemilius  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have 
been  Aemilius  Lepldus  the  triumvir,  or  probably 
the  Aemilius  Lepidus  who  was  censor  with  Muna- 
tins  Plancus,  under  Augustus,  ten  years  after  the 
pent  sublidm  fell  down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius 
(p.  423,  c)  We  lam  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Regio  xl,  that  these  two  bridges 
were  one  and  the  same — **  Aemilius  qui  ante  sub- 
licius.*^  It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  {$at. 
vL  32)  and  Lampridius  {ffeliog,  c.  1 7),  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (Antonin  Pius,  c.  8)  as 
the  pofu  StMieiwt ;  which  passage  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  the  assertion  of  some  writers  that  it 
was  built  of  stone  at  the  period  when  the  name  of 
Aemilius  was  given  to  it.  (Nardiiii,  Rom,  Ant^ 
viii.  3.) 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec. 
De  ViL  Beat.  25.)  Hence  the  expression  of  Ju- 
venal (xiv.  134),  aJiquis  de  jxmte,  for  a  beggar. 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  116.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Avcntine,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opjionents. 
(Pint  Gracck,  p.  842,  c. ;  compare  Val.  Max.  iv.  7. 
§  2;  Ovid.  F<ut.  vi.  477.) 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  **  ponte  Rotto.**  It  is  thought  that  the 
words  of  Livy  (xl.  51 )  have  reference  to  this  bridgo. 
It  WHS  repaired  by  Augustus.  {Inaerip.  <sp,  Grut. 
p.  160.  n.  1.) 

III.  IV.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  CssTiira 
were  the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with 
the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both 
are  stUl  remaining.  The  pons  Fabricius  iK'as  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  FabriciuSf 
the  curator  viarwn,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  p.  50) ;  whicn  passage  of  Dion 
(Cassias,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3. 36),  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now  called 
**  Ponte  quattro  capi.^  The  pons  Cestius  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  teign  of  Tiberius  by  Ostius  (jrillus,  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi. 
31),  though  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  a>nstructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  individual  would  hn\e 
been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  public 
work  under  the  empire.  (Nardini,  /.  e.)  The  in- 
scriptions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
represented  in  the  following  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  a  date  during  the  republic  ;  the  pons  Cestius 
on  the  left  represents  the  efiforts  of  a  much  later 
age  ;  and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen 
upon  the  island,  the  temples  which  origiimlly 
stood  there,  as  well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been 
restored. 
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poMible  to  perform  lacrifioet  on  each  side  of  the 
Ihher.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  JaU.  v.  83,  ed.  MUIIer ; 
Dionys.  ii.  73.)  This  statement  is,  however,  con- 
txadicted  by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  pons  Bublicins  to  Ancus  Martina  (Liv.  i. 
33),  at  a  time  when  the  pontiffs  had  long  existed 
and  borne  this  name.  Ocittling  {<OtaA.  d.  liotn, 
StaatM).  p.  173)  thinks  that  poniifiae  is  only  another 
form  for  pomp^hx^  which  woald  characterise  the 
pODtifb  only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of 
pablic  processions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from 
ftoHM  and  faeert  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
^4(uif,  to  perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that  consequently 
it  signifies  the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the 
name  thus  alludes,  is  that  of  the  Aigeans  on  the 
sacred  or  sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by 
Dionysins  (I  38 ;  compare  A  rObi).  Greek  writers, 
moreover,  sometimes  tnntlate  the  word  pontifb  by 

The  Roman  pontiff  formed  the  roost  Hlustriout 
among  the  grefU  colleges  of  priests.  .  Their  insti- 
tution, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  reli* 
ffion,  was  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Liv.  L  20  ;  Dionys. 
li  73.)  The  number  of  pontiffs  appointed  by  this 
king  was  four  (Liv.  x.  6),  and  at  their  head  was 
the  pontifez  mazimus,  who  is  generally  not  included 
when  the  number  of  pontifis  is  mentioned.  Cicero 
(<|0  R§  PiAL  iL  14),  however,  includes  the  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five 
pontiifa.  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Horne^  I  p.  302,  &c. ; 
compare  iii.  p.  410  :  Liv.  x.  6  ;  Cic.  de  Re  PuU, 
ii.  9)  supposes  with  great  probability,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifez  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titiea,  so 
that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  year  b.  c  300,  the  Ogubiian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifez maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plebeians.  (Liv.  z.  6.)  The  pontifex  maximus, 
however,  continued  to  be  a  patncian  down  to  the 
year  b.  c  254,  when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  invested  with  this  dignity.  (Liv. 
BpU.  18.)  This  number  of  pontiffs  remained  for 
ft  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  81  b.  a  the  dictator 
Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen  (Liv.  Epit.  89),  and 
J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  maximus  h  in- 
eluded  in  the  number.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  though  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also 
different  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  afUT 
their  institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for 
life),  the  members  met  and  elected  a  successor, 
who  after  his  election  was  inaugurated  by  the 
angurs.  (Dionys.  iL  22,  73.)  This  el  ction  was 
sometimes  called  (xtptio.  (Gellius,  i.  12.)  In  the 
year  212  b.  C.  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  the  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  comitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-priesL  But  in  relating  the 
events  of  the  year  181  B.  a  he  again  states  that 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by 
(he  eo-optation  of  the  college.  (Liv.  xl.  42^)  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Livy  expresses  him- 
self euelessly)  is  uncertain  (see  Qottling,  Le.  ^ 
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375)  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to 
deprive  the  college  of  its  right  of  co-  optation,  and 
to  transfer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was 
not  made  until  the  year  b.  c.  145,  by  the  tribune 
C.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
praetor  C.  Laelius.     (Cic.  de  Am,  25,  Brui.  21,  </« 
Xat.  Dear.  iii.  2.)     In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitiua 
Ahenobarbus :  and  a  law  (Lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  decting  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people  (probably  in  the  comitift  tributa)  ;  that  is, 
the  people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  a]thou|rh 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  Apr.  iL  7,  EpieL  ad  Bnti.  I  5  ;  VelL 
Pat  iL  12  ;  Sueton.  AVo,  2.)     The  lex  Domitia 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex  Cornelia  de  Sacer> 
dotiis(81  B.  c.),  which  restored  to  the  great  priestly 
colleget  their  full  r^ht  of  co-optatio.     (Liv.  Epil 
89  ;  Pseudo-Ajoon.  in  Dninai.  p.  102,  ed.  Orelli  s 
Dion  Cass.  zzxviL  37.)     In  the  rear  63  &  a  the 
law  of  Sulla  was  abolished,  and  tne  Domitian  law 
was  restored,  but  not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was 
now  determined,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
colle^  itself  should  nominate  two  candidates,  and 
the  people  elect  one  of  them.    This  mode  of  pro« 
ceeding  is  ezpressly  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  augurs,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the 
some  in  that  of  the  pontiffs.    (Cic  PMUp,  ii.  2.) 
Julius  Caenr  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex  Domi- 
tia,  but  M.Antonius  again  restored  tho  right  of 
co-optatio  to  the  college.     (Dion  Cass.  zliv.  53.) 

The  college  of  pontifib  had  the  supreme  supoin- 
tendence  of  all  nutters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  righta 
and  functions  is  given  by  Livy  (L  20)  and  Diony- 
sius  (iL  73).  lliis  power  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  them  by  Numa ;  and  he  also  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  or- 
dinances, together  with  the  obligation  to  give  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  might  consult  them  on 
matters  of  religion.  They  had  to  guard  agaim>t 
any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  ancient 
customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
Thev  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  but  aUo 
tho  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  souls  of  the 
de}4utcd  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased  ;  in  like 
manner  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended  Uk 
They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, whether  private  persons,  magistrates,  or 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or  in- 
sufficient, they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(decreta  pontificum)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  nA  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (GeD.  iL 
28,  X.  15.)  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  is^  over 
all  the  priests  and  their  servants.  The  f<Mins  of 
worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  determined  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey  their  injunc- 
tions was  punished  by  them,  for  they  were  *•  rerum 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  jndicea  et 
viudices.**  (Fests.r.  Jifaximtu  pont^hx  ;  compare 
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CIc.  de  Leg,  ii.  8,  12.)  The  pontiffs  themsekes 
were  not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punish- 
ment, and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and 
functions  were  contained  in  books  called  libri 
pontificii  or  pontificalei,  commentarii  sacrorum  or 
sncrorum  pontificalium  (Fest.  9.  v.  AUuta  and 
Ooeigum\  which  they  were  said  to  have  received 
from  Nurna,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  Ancus 
AfATtius.  This  king  is  said  to  hare  made  public 
that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  reference 
t4)  the  sacra  publica  (Liv.  i.  32)  \  and  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pnntifcx  maximus  C.  Papirius.  (Dionys.  iii.  36.) 
One  port  of  these  libri  poutlficales  was  called  Indi- 
gitamento,  and  contained  the  names  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  the  nianner  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  worship.  (Scrv.  ad  Vii'g.  G^org, 
L  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.  (Cic  de  Re  PubL 
ii.  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs,  whence  perhaps  their  name 
commentani.  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xviii,  3  ;  Liv.  iv.  3  ; 
Cic  Brut,  14.)  Another  tradition  concerning  these 
books  stated  that  Niuna  communicated  to  the 
pontift  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculura.  (Plut  iVum.  22  ; 
Plin.  //.  AT.  xiii.  27  ;  Val.  Mar.  1 1. 12  ;  August 
ds  ChU,  IJeif  viu  34.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
half  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  were  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petilius,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  latter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefiilly  preserved. 
Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  this 
story,  see  Hartung,  Die  H^ig.  d.  Rom,  i.  p.  214. 
The  annales  maximi  were  records  of  the  events  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  P.  Mucioa  Scaevola,  B.  a 
133. 

Af  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  tbe  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  iL  8.)  One  of  their  principal  dnties 
was  the  regulation  of  the  sacra  both  publica  and 
privata,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  observed  at 
the  proper  times  (for  which  purpose  the  pontiffs 
originally  had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
seeCALBNDARiuif,  p.  230,  &c.),  and  in  their  proper 
form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  publica 
they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain  per- 
formances by  the  triumviri  epulones  [Epulonbs], 
and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from  which 
the  expences  of  the  sacra  publica  were  defrayed. 
[Sacra.] 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  famines  or  a  rex  sacro- 
rum were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  also  when  wills  were 
to  be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrugatio  took  place.     (Qell.  t.  19, 
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XT.  27  ;  AooPTin.)  Whether  the  present  «f  the 
pontiffs  together  with  that  of  the  augurs  and  tvifb 
flamines  was  necessary  in  the  comitia  curiata  also 
in  coses  when  other  matters  were  trai^sacted,  as 
Niebuhr  thinks  (i.  p.  342,  ii.  p.  223),  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain.  Tlie  curious  circuia- 
stance  that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maximus 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at  t})e 
election  of  tribimes  of  the  people,  is  explained  \ij 
Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  359,  &c.). 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff, 
magistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private  indivi* 
duals  were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  pro? 
vided  it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  ii  ib^ 
college.  (Cic  de  Harusp,  Reap,  6.)  In  most  caset 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Cic  Philin,  xi.  8 ;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
51,  xl.  42),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  the 
pontiffs  bad  criminal  jurisdii^ion  and  might  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death.  (Dionys.  ix.  40  s, 
Liv.  xxii.  57  ;  Fest.  «.  r.  Frobrum,)  A  man  who 
had  violated  a  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  an, 
ancient  law  scouiged  to  death  by  the  pontifex 
maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears  thatr 
originally  neither  the  Vestal  viigins  nor  the  mala 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal^ 
Gottling  (p.  185)  considers  that  they  .had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  (de  Re 
PuU,  ii.  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and  might  be  punished, 
with  death.  (Cic  deLeg,  ii.  19:)  lu  hit-r  timei 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
tcrfered  and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  & 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  firesh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  ponti£b( 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Asooo,  ad  MUon,  p* 
46,  ed.  Orelli.)  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irregularities  founded  upon  an  abuM 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  tbe  eariy  times  the 
pontiffs  were  ia  tne  exclusive  possession  of  tbe 
civil  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C.  Flavins.  [Actio.]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  pontifb  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  large  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium,  and. 
formed  part  of  the  libri  pontifidi.  (Cic  de  OraU  i» 
43,  iiL  33,  pro  Domoy  13  ;  compare  Jua,  pp.  656^ 
657.)  The  new  decreet  which  the  pontiffs  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate^  or  in  caeee 
belonging  to  the  sacra  private,  or  that  of  private 
individuals,  were,  as  Livy  (xzxix.  16)  tayt,  in* 
numerable.  (Compare  Cic  de  Iaq,  it  23  ;  l\la-< 
crob.  Sai.  ill  3  ;  iSionys.  il  73*) 

The  meetmgi  of  the  college  of  pontift,  to  which 
in  some  instancee  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sa« 
crorum  were  summoned  (CIc.  de  Hartup.  Retp.  6), 
were  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Saorm,  to 
which  was  attached  the  residence  of  die  puntifek 
maximus  and  of  tbe  rex  sacrorunL  (Suet  CW*.  46  i 
Serr.  ad  Aen.  viii.  363  ;  Plin.  Epttt,  It.  11.)  At 
the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live  in  s  domut 
publico,  Augustus,  when  be  assumed  thit  diignity^ 
changed  part  of  hit  own  house  into  a  domus  pub^ 
lica.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  27.)  All  the  pontiffs  wem 
in  their  appearance  distinguished  by  the  cotuc  O^ 
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BossTbte  to  perform  lacrificet  on  each  side  of  the 
Tiber.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  v.  83,  ed.  MUIIer ; 
Dionys.  ii.  73.)  This  statement  is,  howeyer,  con- 
femdicted  by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  pons  sublicins  to  Ancns  Martins  (Liv.  i. 
33),  at  a  time  when  the  pontiflb  had  long  existed 
and  borne  this  name.  Gottling  {GescH.  d.  Rom, 
StaaUn.  p.  173)  thinks  that  pontifiae  is  only  another 
form  for  pompijiut^  which  would  characterise  the 
pontifb  oiiUy  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of 
public  processions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from 
IXMM  and  faoert  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
P^Ctw,  to  perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that  consequently 
It  signifies  the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the 
name  thus  alludes,  ii  that  of  the  Aigeans  on  the 
•acred  or  sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (1 38 ;  compare  A  rObi).  Greek  writers, 
moreover,  sometimes  translate  the  word  pontiift  by 

The  Roman  pontifis  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  .  Their  insti- 
tution, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  reli- 
ffion,  was  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Lit.  i.  20  ;  Dionys. 
li  73.)  The  number  of  pontiffs  appointed  by  this 
king  was  four  (Liv.  x.  6),  and  at  their  head  was 
the  pontifez  maximus,  who  is  generally  not  included 
when  the  nnmber  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned.  Cicero 
(d0  R*  PmbL  iL  14),  however,  includes  the  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five 
pontiilk.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome^  I  p.  302,  &c  ; 
compare  iii.  p.  410  ;  Liv.  z.  6  ;  Cic.  de  Re  Puhl. 
H.  9 )  supposes  with  great  probability,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Rarones  and  Tities,  so 
that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  y^ir  B.  C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifex maKirous,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plebeians.  (Liv.  z.  6.)  The  pontifex  maximus, 
however,  continued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the 
year  b.  c  254,  when  Tib.  Conincanius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  invested  with  this  dignity.  (Liv. 
Epit,  18.)  This  number  of  pontiffs  remained  for 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  81  b.  c.  the  dictator 
Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen  (Liv.  EpU,  89),  and 
J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  maximus  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  number.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  though  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also 
different  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after 
their  institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for 
life),  the  members  met  and  elected  a  successor, 
who  after  his  election  was  inaugurated  by  the 
angurs.  (Dionys.  iL  22,  V'3.)  This  election  was 
sometimes  called  eaptio.  (GelHus,  i.  12.)  In  the 
year  212  &  c.  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  the  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  comitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-priesL  But  in  relaUng  the 
events  of  the  year  181  B.  a  he  again  states  that 
the  appomtment  of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by 
(he  eo-optation  of  the  college.  (Liv.  xl.  42*)  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Livy  expresses  hiiu- 
tielf  earelestly)  is  xmcertain  (bee  Oottling,  £  e.  p. 
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375)  ;  for,  at  far  ai  we  know,  the  first  attempt  la 
deprive  the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and 
to  transfer  the  power  of  election  to  the  peopile,  was 
not  made  until  the  year  b.  c.  145,  by  die  tribune 
C.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  but  it  was  friistrated  by  the 
praetor  C  Laelius.  (Cic.  de  Am,  25,  BmL  21,  de 
Nat.  DeoT.  iii.  2.)  In  104  a  c.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domidna 
Ahenobarbus :  and  a  law  (Lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people  (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa)  ;  that  is, 
the  people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.  ( Cic 
ds  Leg.  Agr.  iL  7,  EpUl.  ad  BruL  I  5  ;  Veil. 
Pat  iL  12  i  Sueton.  Miro,  2.)  The  lex  Pomitia 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lez  Cornelia  de  Sacer- 
dotib  (81b.  c.),  which  restored  to  the  great  priestly 
collies  their  full  right  of  co-optatio.  (Liv.  Epil 
89  ;  Pseudo-Asoon.  in  Diomat,  p.  102,  ed.  Orelli  s 
Dion  Cass.  zzzviL  37.)  In  the  year  $3  &  c.  the 
law  of  Sulla  was  abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law 
was  restored,  but  not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was 
now  determined,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
college  itself  should  nominate  two  candidates,  and 
the  people  elect  one  of  them.  This  mode  oi  pro- 
ceeding is  expressly  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  augurs,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the 
same  in  that  of  the  pontiffs.  (Cic  PhiUp,  ii.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex  Domi- 
tia, but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right  of 
co-optatio  to  the  college.     (Dion  Cass.  zliv«  53.) 

The  college  of  pontifib  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  reHgion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights 
and  functions  is  given  by  Livy  (i.  20)  and  Diony- 
sius (iL  73).  This  power  is  said  to  hare  been 
given  to  them  by  Numa ;  and  he  also  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  or- 
dinances, together  with  the  obligation  to  give  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  might  consult  them  on 
matters  of  religion.  They  had  to  guard  against 
any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
that  might  arise  from  a  n^lect  of  the  andeot 
customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  but  also 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  souls  of  the 
de|)arted  (nifincs)  were  to  be  appeased  ;  in  like 
miinner  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended  tu 
They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters  of  re> 
ligion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates,  or 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or  in- 
auliicient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(decreia  pontificum)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (GelL  iL 
28,  X.  15.)  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  is^  over 
all  the  priests  and  their  servants.  The  forms  of 
worship  find  of  sacrificing  were  determined  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey  their  ii^unc- 
tions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they  were  *'rerum 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  judiccs  ct 
vindices.**  (Pest.  s.  v.  Maaimu$  potdifex  ;  compare 
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Cic.  d€  teg,  ii.  8,  12.)  .  The  pontiffs  themselves 
were  not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punish- 
ment, and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and 
fimctions  were  contained  in  books  called  libri 
pontificii  or  pontificales,  commentarii  sacrorum  or 
sncrorum  pontificalium  (FesL  9,  v.  Atiula  and 
OoeiMuin\  which  they  were  said  to  have  received 
from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  Ancus 
Martlufl.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made  public 
that  part  of  these  regulation!  which  had  reference 
to  the  sacra  publica  (Liv.  i.  32)  \  and  when  at  the 
cnmmcncemcnt  of  the  republic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pnntifcx  maximus  C.  Papirius.  (Bionys.  iii.  36.) 
One  part  of  these  libri  pontificales  was  called  Indi- 
gitamcnta,  and  contained  the  names  of  the  gods  as 
well  afl  the  manner  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  worship.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg,  Georg, 
L  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.  (Cic  de  Ra  PubL 
ii.  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regulations  con> 
tained  in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontifii,  whence  perhaps  their  naine 
commentanL  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  3  ;  Liv.  iv.  3  ; 
Cic  BnU.  14.)  Another  tradition  concerning  these 
books  stated  that  Numa  communicated  to  the 
pontifib  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.  (Plut  Num,  22  ; 
Plin.  //.  AT.  xiii.  27  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1. 12  ;  August 
de  CivU.  DeLf  viL  34.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  ILO,  and  one  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
half  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  saine  subjects, 
and  were  written  in  the  Greek  langiuige.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petilius,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  latter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserved. 
Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  this 
story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Rtlig.  d.  Rom,  i.  p.  214. 
The  annales  maximi  were  records  of  the  events  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  P.  Mucioa  Scaevola,  B.  a 
J  33. 

Af  to  the  rights  and  duUes  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
6rBt  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particuh&r  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin* 
tended  the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
was  the  regulation  of  the  sacra  both  publica  and 
privata,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  observed  at 
the  proper  times  (for  which  purpose  the  pontifib 
originally  had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
i«e  Calendarium,  p.  230,  &c),  and  in  their  proper 
fonn.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  publica 
they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain  per- 
formances by  the  triumviri  epniones  [Bpulonks], 
and  had  in  their  keeping  the  fimda  from  which 
the  expences  of  the  sacra  publica  were  defrayed. 
[Sacra.] 

The  pontiffii  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  a  rex  sacro- 
rum were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  also  when  wills  were 
to  be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrugatio  took  place.     {OtiH  v.  19, 
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XT.  27  ;  AooPTin.)  Whether  the  pretence  «f  the 
pontiffs  together  with  that  of  the  augurs  and  two 
flamines  was  necessary  in  the  coniiUa  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  tra^^sacted,  as 
Niebuhr  thinks  (i.  p.  342,  ii.  p.  223),  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain.  Tlie  curious  circam- 
stance  that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maximus 
waa  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at  H^ 
election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explaiQed  by 
Niebuhr  (ii.  p. 359,  &c.). 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs, 
magistrates  and  pi'iests  as  well  as  private  indivir 
duals  were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  pro? 
vided  it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  oif  tbd 
college.  (Cic  de  ffarusp,  Resp.  6.)  In  most  oases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Cic  PhUm.  xi.  8 }  Liv.  xxxvii. 
51,  xl.  42),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
anpeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  tl^e 
pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdiction  and  might  {pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death.  (Dionys.  ix.  4Q  ; 
Liv.  xxii.  57  i  Fest.  «.  v.  Ptvbntm.)  A  nan  who 
had  violated  a  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  an, 
ancient  law  scourged  to  death  by  the  pontifex 
maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears  that 
originally  neither  the  Ves^  viigins  nor  the  mala 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal 
Gottling  (p.  185)  considers  that  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  (de  Ra 
PubL  ii.  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and  might  be  punished 
with  death.  (Cic  da  Leg,  ii.  19;)  In  kt'.T  timea 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiflb  having 
passed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  iu-. 
tcrfered  and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  & 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fi^esh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometime*  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontiff, 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Ascon.  ad  Mdon,  p» 
46,  ed.  Orelii.)  Such  cases*  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irregularities  founded  upon  an  abuse 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times  the 
pontiffs  were  ia  tne  exclusive  possession  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C<  FUvius.  [Actio.]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  pontifb  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  large  coUecUoQ 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium^  and 
formed  part  of  the  libri  pontificii.  (Cic.  de  OrwU  i» 
43,  iii  33,  pro  Damo^  13  ;  compare  Jus,  pp.  656» 
657.)  The  new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  the  senat^  or  in  caeea 
belonging  to  the  sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private 
individuals,  were,  as  Livy  (zxxiz.  16)  tayt,  in- 
numerable.  (Compare  Cic  de  Leg,  it  23  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sai.  iii.  3  ;  iSionys.  iu  73.) 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontile,  to  whidn 
in  some  instancee  the  ihunines  and  the  rex  sa* 
crorum  were  summoned  (Cic  de  Harum.Retp.  6), 
were  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Sacra,  to 
which  was  attached  the  residence  of  the  puntifex: 
maximus  and  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Suet.  Caee,  46  j 
Senr.  ad  Aen.  viii,  363  ;  Plin.  EpUt,  iv.  U.)  At 
the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  domui 
publica,  Augustus,  when  be  assumed  thia  dJlgnity^ 
changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a  domus  pub^ 
lica.  (Pion  Cass.  Uv.  27.)  All  the  pontiffs  wem 
in  their  appearance  distinguished  by  the  conic  cap 
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called  tattlnt  or  gdenii,  with  an  a|MZ  upon  it,  u4 
the  toga  pfaetcxta. 

The  pontifex  luaximiu  waa  the  pmident  of  the 
college  and  acted  in  its  name,  whenoe  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  eases  in  which  he  mast  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  oollege.  He 
was  generally  ehosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished penons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
roagisUacy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege. (Liv.  xzzT.  5,  zl.  42.)  Two  of  his  especial 
duties  were  to  appoint  (capere)  the  Vestal  virgins 
and  the  flamines  [VnTALKS ;  Flambn],  and  to 
be  present  at  every  marriage  by  coato-eatia 
When  festive  games  were  vowed  or  a  dedication 
made,  the  chief  pontiff  had  to  repeat  over  before 
the  persons  who  made  the  tow  or  the  dedication, 
the  formula  with  which  it  was  to  be  perfoimed 
(praeir$  txarfto,  Liv.  v.  40,  iz.  46,  iv.  27).  During 
the  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  people  ezer- 
cised  sovereign  power  in  every  respect,  we  find 
that  if  the  pontiff  on  Gonstitutional  <Nr  religions 
grounds  refiised  to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might 
be  oompelled  by  tiie  pec^le. 

A  pontifez  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
jpreat  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military, 
civil  or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfiura  with  one  another.  Thns  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacronim  (Liv«  zl.  42)  ;  instances  of  a 
pontifez  maxiinus  being  at  the  same  time  consul, 
are  very  numerous.  (Liv.  zzviii.  38  •  Cic  de 
IJanup.  Retp.  6  ;  compare  Ambroich,  SituUm  vnd 
AntUmhrngen^  p«22d,  note  105.)  But  whatever 
might  be  the  civil  or  military  office  which  a  ponti- 
fez mazinms  held-  beside  his  pontificate,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The  fint  who  vioUted 
this  law  was  P.  Licinius  Crassns,  In  &  c  131 
(Liv.  BpU.  59  ;  VaL  Maz.  viii.  7.  6  ;  Oros.  v. 
10)  (  but  alter  this  precedent,  pontiffs  seem  to 
have  friequently  transgressed  the  law,  and  Caesar, 
though  pontifez  nuudmus,  went  to  his  province  of 
OauK 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  ezist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  (Amob.  iv.  35  ;  Sym- 
raach.  EpiL  iz.  128,  129^  ;  but  its  power  and  in* 
fiuenca  were  considerably  weakened  as  the  em- 
perors, according  to  the  enmple  of  Caesar,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  as  many  memben  of  the  great 
colleges  of  pnests  as  they  pleased.  (Dion  (}ass. 
zliL  61,  zliii  51,  li.  20,  liu.  17  ;  Suet  CaeB,  31.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  emperors  themselves  were 
always  chief  pontiffs,  and  as  siKh  the  pfesidents  of 
the  college ;  hence  the  title  of  pontifez  mazimtis 
(P.  M.  or  PON.  M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of 
the  emperors.  If  there  were  several  smperors  at 
a  time,  only  one  bon  the  title  of  pontifez  mazi- 
mus  ;  but  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  we  find  that 
each  of  the  two  emperors  Mazimus  and  Balbinns 
assumed  this  dignity.  (Capitol.  Maxim,  et  Balb, 
8.)  The  last  traces  of  emperon  being  at  the 
same  time  chief  pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions 
of  Valentinian,  Yalens,  and  Oratianns.  (Orelli, 
fnscripL  XL  1117,  1118.)  From  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the 
dignity  of  pontiff ;  but  at  last  the  title  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  wero  other  pontifib  at  Rome  who  were 
distingnished  by  the  epithet  minores.  Various 
opinions  have  been  oitertained  as  to  what  these 

rontifioes  minores  wero.     Kiebuhr  (i.  p.  302.  n. 
75)  thinks  that  they  wero  originally  the  pontifis 
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of  tha  Luceres ;  that  they  stood  in  the  sane  re* 
lotion  to  the  other  pontifih  as  the  patres  minonim 
gentium  to  the  patros  inajorom  gentium  ;  and  that 
subsequently,  when  the  meaning  of  the  name  was 
forgotten,  it  was  ^plied  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  another  passage  (iii. 
p.  411)  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that  the 
Luceros  wero  never  represented  in  the  oollege  of 
pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradicted 
by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who  men- 
tion the  pontifices  minoros.  Livy  (zziL  5? ; 
comparo  Jul.  (^pitoL  OpU.  Maerin,  7),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  ponriffs, 
adds,  **  quos  nunc  minoros  pontifices  ^pellant ;  ^ 
firom  which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices 
minores  was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was 
given  to  persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it, 
that  is,  to  the  secrotaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The 
only  natural  solution  of  the  question  seons  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  when  the  real  ponti£b  b^an  to 
neglect  their  duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal 
business  to  be  done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became 
customary  to  designate  these  scribes  by  the  name 
of  pontifices  minoros.  Macrobius  (Sat.  115),  in 
speaking  ef  minor  pontiffs  previous  to  the  time  of 
Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an  anachronism,  as  he  transfers 
a  name  customary  in  his  own  da3-s  to  a  time 
when  it  could  not  possibly  ezist  The  number  of 
these  secretaries  is  uncertain  ;  Cicero  (de  Harutp. 
Retp.  6)  mentions  the  name  of  three  minor  pontiffs. 
The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long  before  the 
end  of  the  republic,  when  even  chief  pontiffii  began 
to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred  duties,  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Oasais  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Another  proof  of  their  &lling  off  in  comparison 
with  former  days,  is  that  about  the  same  time  the 
good  and  luzurious  living  of  the  pontiffs  became 
proverbial  at  Rome.  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  14. 26,  &c. ; 
Mart  ziL  48.  12  ;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  9.)  [L.  &] 
PONTIFICATES  LUDL    [Ludi  Pontifz. 

CAX>BS  1  * 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.   [Jus,  pp.  65fi,  657.] 
POPA.     [Cadpona  ;  Sacripicium.] 
POPFNA.     [Caupona.] 
POPULA'REa     [NoBiLEs,  p.  799,  K} 
POPULA'RIA.  [Amphitheatrum,  p.88,b.1 
POPULIFU'OIA   or   POPLIFU'GIA,    the 
day  of  the  people^*  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the 
Nones  of  July,  according  to  an  ancient  tnditio)i 
preserved  by   Varro   (De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.    18,  ed. 
Miiller),  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficalea,  Pidenae, 
and  other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms 
atj^oinist  Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
GaUiS,  and  produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans 
suddenly  fled   beforo  them.     Macrobius  (Saturn. 
iii.  2),  however,  says  that  the  Populifngia  wns  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  peopla 
before  the  Tuscans,  while  Dionysiiis  (iL  76)  refera 
its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  people  on  the  death  of 
Romulus.      Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Roine^  vol.  iL  p. 
573)  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  tradition  prp- 
served  by  Varro  ;  but  the  different  accounts  of  its 
origin  given  by  Macrobius  and  Dionysius  render 
the  story  uncertain. 

PO'PULUS.  [Patricii,] 
PORISTAB  (^ropifrraQ,  were  magistrates  at 
Athens,  who  probably  levied  the  eztraordinarv 
supplies.  (tlopurreU  tla-iy  i^xh  "^^  'A^yi^crir, 
Ijris  T6povs  iiirti^  Bekker,  J  nee.  p.  294.  19.) 
Antiphon  (l>e  C'/ior,  p.  791,  Reiske)  classes  tlium 


PORTA. 
vEdi  At  PoletM  Bid  PiBcIsm  ;  and  DnnMthi 

{PASip,  L  p.  19.  15)  joini  T£r  XF^t^"""  'rof^ 
mil  ropirroL,  from  which  it  would  dpptnr  IhHt 
ihcy  WCTP  pnblic  officers  in  hia  time,  alihoo([h  lh« 
wordi  do  not  necMnrily  prove  thi«,  (Bijckh, 
/>■».  Econ.  c/AlAtni,  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

PORNAE  (r6f^ai).     [HrrAiRAB.! 

PORPE  I'ipini).     [FiBULA.1 

PORTA  (wiXv,  dim.  nKli),  tbe  pie  of  t  citj-, 
citadel,  or  otiier  open  space  inclotcd  by  a  wail,  in 
eantmdiitinctioD  to  Janua,  which  wa«  the  door  of 
a  boiiM  or  any  coiered  edifice.  The  tenns  jtorii 
■nd  ir^Ai)  ore  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  wbe< 
applied  to  a  atngle  gnte,  becauu  it  conitsted  o 
two  learea.     (Thucjd.  [i.  4  i  Virg.  Am.  iL  330.) 

The  gntei  of  k  uty  were  of  coitne  vaiioui  ti 
their  number  and  position.     The  ancient  walli  of 
Paeitnm,  Sepianum,  and  Aoita,  itiil  lemain  a 
incloce  a  equara :  in  the  centn  of  each  of  the  fi: 
walk  waa  a  gate.     If,  inttead  of  being  situated 


a  city  . 


a  built  or 


cipitoua  hil[,  thi  „  ,     „ 

cliTitf  nfaich  allbrded  the  euieat  acceu.  If,  in 
coniequenee  of  the  uneienneu  of  the  ground,  the 
form  of  the  walls  waa  irregular,  the  niibbet  and 
■ituBtion  of  the  gat^  varied  ai:cordtng  to  the  cir- 
<nimslancei.  Thus  Megara  had  6  galea  {Rein- 
ganuni,  Mtgarit,  pp.  12i,  136)  ;  Thebei,  ill  Boeo- 
tia,  bad  7  ;  Athens  had  H  (Erach  u.  Omber,  Emyc. 
L  D.  Atliea,  pp.  240,  2tl)  ;  and  Rome  20,  or  per- 


The  Jamba  of  the  gate  were 
lintel,  which  waa  krge  and  at 
ibe  width  of  the  gnls:  em 
maaslTe  jambt  and  lintels  a 


iinted,l.hy, 


pneentcd  by  the 
Walla  ;  see,  foi 
engraving  irf  iiiit  celebrated  Lion- 
Gate  at  Mycenae,  under  Muniia,  p.  770,  b.  The 
lintel  r>f  the  centre  gat«  leading  into  the  Atheoian 
Ac^DpI>li^  is  17  feet  long.  2.  by  an  aich,  as  we 
aee  ajiemplified  at  Pompeii,  Paeatnm,  Sepianum, 
Volleita,  tSuia,  Auttm,  Beauiqon,  and  Treves.  3. 
At  Aipinuu,  one  of  the  galea  now  remaining  ia 
arched,  whilat  another  ii  conatmcted  with  the 
atouea  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after  the 
inann^  represented  in  the  woodcut,  at  p.  12.S. 
(Keppel  Cracan,  Baamiimt  b>  lie  Ainaii,  vol.  L 
p.  108.) 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombnrdy,  the  gata  contains  two  niangea  close 
logether,  the  one  deaigned  for  camagss  entering, 
and  the  otiier  for  carriages  leaving  tiie  ritj.  The 
anme  pmviaion  ia  observed  in  the  magniiicflnt  min 
oF  a  gnle  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
shewing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  ita  phui.)  In 
niher  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriagea, 


Heliodor.  viiL  p.  394)  fc  .  ^  . 

the  plan  of  the  gale  of  Pompeii,  p.2E6.')  Eadi  of 
Ihe  fine  gates  which  remain  at  Aatun  has  not 
only  two  ouriage-wars,  but  exterior  to  them  tvro 
sideways  for  pcdeetnana.  (Millin,  Fojiqjig  daai 
In  Dtparlanaa,  Ita.  voL  L  ch.  22.  Alias,  PI.  18. 
FigiL  3,  4.)  When  there  vrere  no  aideways,  one 
of  the  valvas  of  the  huge  gate  sotnctimes  contained 
a  wicket  (  porMn,  niMr  :  ^innriKii),  large  enough 
to  admit  a  tingle  person.  The  ptnter  opened  it 
when  any  one  wilted  to  go  in  or  out  by  oight 
(Polyb.viiL  ao,  2*  ;  I.iv.  nv.  9.) 

The   contrivancfa   for  hstniing  gates  were  in 
gmL'tal  the  saine  as  those  used  fur  doon  [Janua], 
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but  lai^er  in  pntportion.     Tb«  waodeh  bar  phcerf 

its  position  by  the  MIowing  meihod.  A  hole, 
passing  ihrongh  it  perpendicularly  OoAamtdinr, 
Aen.Tact.  18),  admitted  a  cylindrical  pie«  of  iron, 
called  pi\pm,  which  alto  entered  a  hole  in  the 
gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken  ont,  lbs  bar  could 
nol  be  removed  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
(Thucyd.  ti.  t  ;  Arisloph.  Vap.  200  )  ^faAdnrru, 
.^eea,  1IS9,)  Another  [ares  oi  iron,  lined  to  tha 
piKartt  aid  called  BaiUiyAypis,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it  (Aen.  TacLi.  r.)  When  the  besiegers,  for 
want  of  this  key,  the  Paluwirypa,  were  unable  to 
remove  the  bar,  they  cut  it  thraagh  with  a  balchet 
(Thucyd.  iv.  til  ;  PolyktiiL  23,  24),  or  set  il 
on  file.     (Aen.Tact.l9.) 

The  gwcway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  tide  or  on  both,  which  aerved  as  the  reii. 
dence  of  Ihe  pmler  or  guard.  It  was  cmlled  wuA^ 
(Polyb.  viii.  20,  23,  24).  Its  situation  Is  shown 
in  the  following  plan.  (Sea  woodcut.)  But  the 
gate-way  was  also,  in  many  caaes,  surmounted  by 
L  tower,  adapted  either  for  defence  (portii  trnrm 
mjioKiU,  Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  9)  Virg.  ..4sh.  vi.  SIi2— 
i54)  or  for  conducting  the  general  business  of  go- 
remment  In  the  gates  of  Coma  and  Verona  thit 
edifice  ia  3  stories  high.  At  Treves  it  was  4 
tones  high  in  the  Sanks,  although  Ihe  4  stories 
emain  standing  in  one  of  them  only,  as  may  be 
ibserved  in  tba  aiineied  wood-cnt.     Tha  length. 


depth  47  in  the 
west  height,  93. 
4  stones  are  ornamented  in  etei7  direc- 
I  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The  gatcwaj-a 
14  feet  wide  The  entrance  of  cuh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii  (see 
p.  26G),  first  by  a  portculUs,  and  then  by  gawa  of 
wood  and  irotL  The  barbican,  between  the  double 
portciilHa  and  the  psir  of  gates,  was  no  donbl 
the  sky,  as  in  ihe  gates  of  Poirpcil 
ice  was  probably  erected  by  Coattantins. 
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(Wyttenbach'i  Ronum  Ant  ofTrwet,  pp.  9—39.) 
[la  rows  of  ornamental  windowt  and  the  general 
style  of  iti  architectora,  afibrd  sufficient  indica- 
tions, that  although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended 
solely,  nor  principally,  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
but  to  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various 
objects  of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  pur- 
poses the  gate  house  («vXc(>v)  was  commonly  de- 
voted, more  especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence 
Polybius  (zv.  29)  calls  a  building  at  Alexandria 
T^K*x/^/^o"''<^''(^*'  TvAdra  rdr  /3a<riAc(»y,  i.  e. 
**  the  gate-house  of  the  palace,  used  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.**  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  references  to  this  custom  are  very  fre- 
quent By  metonymy  **  the  gates  **  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  wielded 
the  powers  of  government  (Horn.  II.  iz.  312 ; 
Matt  zvL  18.) 

Statues  of  Uie  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who 
entered  the  city.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4 ;  Lncret  I 
314  ;  Ada^  xiv.  13.)  The  probable  position  of  the 
statue  was  the  point  S  in  the  above  phui.  The 
gate  was  sometimes  much  ornamented.  Sculp- 
tured elephants,  for  example,  were  placed  upon 
the  Porta  Auroa  at  Constantinople.  [J.  Y.J 

PORTENTUM.     [Prodigium.] 

PO'RTICUS  (<7Toi),  a  walk  covered  with  a 
loof,  which  is  supported  by  columns,  at  least  on 
one  side.  A  porticus  was  either  attached  to 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built 
independent  of  any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded 
walks  and  places  of  resort  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  people 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case 
in  ancient  times  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present  The  porticoes  attached  to  the  temples 
were  either  constructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  round  the  whole  building,and  temples  received 
difierent  names  according  to  these  different  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns 
of  the  porticoes.  [Tkmplum.J  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  various 
purposes.  As  such  temple -porticoes,  however,  were 
found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various  par- 
poses  of  private  and  public  life,  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive,  especially  in  their  places  of 
public  assembly  [Agora]  ;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
in  all  their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the 
limite  of  mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not 
only  built  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  wore 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best 
masters.  Of  this  kind  were  the  PoeeiU  (<rro& 
irouc<A.i|)  and  <rro&  /BcurUctoi  at  Athens  (Athen. 
xiiL  p.  577  ;  Pans,  l  3.  §  1,  Ac.),  and  the  <n-oi 
Titpcucii  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  The 
Sliat  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the 
same  kind.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  most  of  these 
Btoae,  seats  [Exkdrav]  were  placed,  that  those 
who  were  tired  might  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  idle  loungers,  but  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other  persons  fond 
of  intellectual  conversation.  The  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy  del  ived  its  namefix)m  the  circumstance, 
that  the  founder  of  it  used  to  convene  with  his 
disciples  in  a  stoa.     The  Romans  derived   thiir 
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great  fondness  for  such  covered  walks  fimn  tlie 
Greeks  ;  and  as  luxuries  among  them  were  carried 
in  everything  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Greece, 
wealthy  Romans  had  their  private  porticoes,  some- 
times in  the  city  itself  and  sometimes  in  their 
country-seats.  In  the  public  porticoes  of  Rome 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive (as  that  aroimd  the  Forum  and  the  Camptis 
Martins),  a  variety  of  business  was  occasionally 
transacted :  we  find  that  law-suits  were  otmdiicted 
here,  meetings  of  the  senate  held,  goods  exhibited 
for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscus,  Legioon^  t.  v,  Portieua^ 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoea 
of  Rome.)  [L.S.] 

PORTT'SCULUS  (iccAcvirr^fX  an  officer  in  a 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  towers,  that  they 
might  keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking 
of  which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars. 
(Festus,  «.  V.)  The  duties  of  this  officer  are  thus 
described  by  Silius  Italicus  (vi.  360,  &c) :  — 

**  Mediae  stat  maigine  puppii, 
Qui  voce  altenios  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
£t  rtmis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 
Ad  sonitum  plaudat  reso^ntta  caenila  tonsxa.^ 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Horiaior  (Ovid, 
Met.  ill  618;  Plaut  Merc  iv.  2.  5  ;  Viig.  Aem, 
iii.  128)  or  Pausarius.  (Compare  Blomfield,  ad 
Aeeefi.  Pert.  403.) 

PORTITO'RES.  [PoRTORiUM ;  Pctblicanl] 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  bnmch  of  the  reguUr 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the 
duties  paid  on  imported  and  exp<Hrted  goods: 
sometimes,  however,  the  name  portorium  is  also 
applied  to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being 
carried  through  a  country  or  over  bridges.  (Plin. 
//.  M  xii.  31  ;  Sueton.  VUelL  14.)  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have 
been  paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  it  said  that 
Valerius  Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  firam  tha 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  threat> 
ened  with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.  (Liv.  ii.  9  ; 
compare  Dionys.  v.  22.)  The  time  of  its  intro- 
duction is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it  as- 
cribed to  Publicola  can  only  have  been  a  temponry 
measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the  repnblie 
increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thus  the  censors  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus 
and  M.  Fulvtus  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  §t  «aiv 
tigalia  nutUa  (Li v.  xl.  51 ),  and  C.  Gracchus  again 
increased  the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay 
portoria.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  6.)  In  conquered  places 
and  in  the  provinces  the  import  and  export  duties, 
which  had  been  paid  there  before,  were  generally 
not  only  retained,  but  increased,  and  appropriated 
to  the  aerarium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  being 
paid  at  CKpoA  and  Puteoli  on  goods  which  were 
imported  by  mcrehants.  (Li v.  xxxiL  7.)  Sicily, 
and  above  all,  Asia  furnished  to  the  lUmian  trea- 
sury large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoriiL 
(Cic.  e.  yierr.  ii.  75,  pro  Leg.  ManiL  6.)  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a  subject 
nation,  as  a  particular  fisvour,  to  raise  for  them- 
selves whatever  portoria  tliey  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens 
and  socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44  ;  Gruter,  Jtueript.  p.  500.)  In 
the  year  60  b.  c.  all  the  portwia  in  the  ports  of 
Italv  were  done  awav  with,  bv  a  lex  Caecilia 
carried  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Nepoi.     (l>ioa 
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CM8.xzzTil  51 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  iL  16.],  It  appears, 
hosr^rer^  that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  waa  not 
any  complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  bnt 
of  the  portitores,  t.  e.  the  persons  who  collected  it, 
and  who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their 
un&ir  conduct  and  vexatious  proceedings.  [ruBLi- 
CANI.J  Thus  the  republic  for  a  time  only  leried 
import  and  export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until 
Julius  Caesar  restored  the  duties  on  commodities 
imported  from  fbreisn  countrieSb  (Suet.  Cues,  43.) 
During  the  triumvuate  new  portoria  were  intro> 
duced  (Dion  Cass,  xlvill  34)^  and  Augustus  partlpr 
increased  the  old  moport  duties  and  partly  insti- 
tuted new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  in- 
creased or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  their  own  discretion 
dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
duty,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all 
commodities,  including  slaves,  which  were  im- 
ported by  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again,  were  subject  to  the  portorium ; 
whereas  things  which  a  penoa  brought  with  him 
for  his  own  use,  were  exempted  from  it  A  long 
Ibt  of  such  taxable  articles  is  given  ia  the  Digest 
(39.  tit.  4.  s.  16  ;  compare  Cic.  9,  Verr.  ii  72, 74). 
Many  things,  however,  which  belonged  more  to 
tbe  luxuries  than  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
eunuchs  and  handsome  youths,  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty,  even  though  they  were  imported  by 
persons  for  their  own  use.  (Suet.  De  dar,  RheL 
1  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  42.  b.  2.)  Things  which  were  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt 
from  the  portorium.  But  the  governors  of  pro- 
vince* {praende»\  when  they  sent  persons  to  pur- 
chase things  for  the  use  of  the  pabhc,  had  to  write 
a  list  of  such  things  for  the  publicani  ( TpoiiUoret) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  see  whether  more  things 
were  imputed  thsn  what  were  ordered  (Dig.  &, 
tit  4.  s.  4) ;  for  the  piactioe  of  smuggling  appeals 
to  bave  been  as  common  among  the  Romans  as  in 
nodem  timea  Respecting  the  right  of  the  port!- 
tana  to  search  travellen  and  merchants,  see  Pob- 
XKAMi.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
ponrdtoree  were  called  mripta^  and  those  which 
were  not,  inktaipkL  If  goods  subject  to  a  du^ 
irere  eoDeealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  oon* 
fiseated.    (Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  1 6.) 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties  we  have  but  very  few  stat«nents  in  the 
aneient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  por- 
torium in  the  porta  of  Sicily  was  one*twentieth 
(ecoesima)  of  the  value*  of  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
A  Vmrr,  ii.  75) ;  and  as  this  was  the  custoioaiy 
jBte  in  Greece  (Bddch,  PM,  JEom.  p.  825,  2d 
edit),  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  laaaed  fai  all  the  other  provinces.  In  the 
times  of  the  empeross  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  part 
(M0iragnima)  of  the  value  of  imported  gcida. 
(Saet  VittpUa.  I  ;  Quintil.  Dedam.  359  ;  Symmach. 
£piH.  V.  62,  65.)  At  a  kte  period  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  one -eighth  (oeUtta,  C!od.  4.  tit  61.  s.  7)  is 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  import  doty  ;  but  it  is 
uooertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  commerce,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  perterinm  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
turned  oat  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
eoUected  it  through  tbe  portitore&  [Vxctxoaxia  ; 
PvBtiCAKi.]  (Burmann,  £h  Veeti^alibut  FopuU 
Horn,  pp.50 — ^^77 ;  R.  Boss?,  OrundxHge  cUaFittimX' 
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toMMS  tm  Pom,  Staaty  Braunschweig  1803,  2 
vols. ;  Hegewisch,  Verw^  iiber  die  Rotn,  Finati' 
zen^  Altona,  1804.)  [L.  S.] 

PORTUMNAaiA,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a 
festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus,  or 
Portunus,  the  god  of  harbours.  (Varro,  De  Ling, 
Lot.  viL  19,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  September. 
{CalendcniMm  Mqff,) 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  inth  water,  wat  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
Romans,  as  of  soldiers  when  on  service  (Spart 
Hadr.  10),  slaves  (Phut  MH  iii.  2.  23),  &c 

POSEIDO'NIA  {itwT^iUvxo),  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  Aegina  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  588  ;  Plut  QftaaL  Gr,  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athenaeus  (xiil  p.  590) 
calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  during  one 
celebration  Phryne,  the  celebrated  hetaeia,  walked 
naked  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Greeks.  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by 
Theodoretus  (Therap,  7),  but  no  partioulars  are 
recorded  respecting  the  way  in  which  it  was  cele- 
brated. (Cbmpi  MUller,  AegineL  pi  146.)     [L.  S.] 

POSSE'SSIO.  Panlus  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  a  1) 
observes,  **  Possessio  appellata  est^  ut  et  Labeo 
ait,  a  pNBdibus*,  quasi  positio:  quia  nataialiter 
tenetur  ab  eo  qui  insistit*^  The  absurdity  of  the 
etymology  and  of  the  reason  are  equaL  The  ele- 
ments of  Possidere  are  either  pot  (pot-isX  and 
Mdert ;  ot  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  related  to 
apud^  and  the  cognate  Greek  form  of  ir^rl  {irp6s), 

Possessio,  in  its  prinuuy  sense,  is  the  power  by 
virtne  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mastery  over  a 
eoiporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  meddling  with 
it  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Possession.  This  Possession  is  no  legal  state 
or  oondition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of  rights;, 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessio  in  a  juristical  or 
legal  sense.  Still  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  eon&mnded  with  P^perty  (/)no- 
pnetas).  A  man  may  have  the  jaiistical  posses- 
sion of  a  thmg  without  being  the  prDpriet<« ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  df  a  thing  without  hav- 
ing the  Detention  of  it^  or  even  the  juristical  pes- 
session.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  12.)  Ownership  is  the 
legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according  to  a 
man^  pleasore  and  to  exclude  everybody  else  fimn 
doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  Detention, 
is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  exereise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights,  when  the  Detainer 
has  the  intention  (anwuis)  to  deal  with  the  thkig 
as  his  own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of 
another,  as  exercisii^  over  it  the  rights  of  another, 
he  is  not  said  **  possidere  **  in  a  juristicasl  sense  ; 
but  he  is  said  '*  alieno  nomine  possidere.**  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Commodatarius  and  with  him 
who  holds  a  deposit    (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juristiod  Pos- 
sessio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  ri^ht  to  the  Interdicts,  and  by  virtue  of 
Usucapion  it  may  become  ownership.  The  right 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical 
possession,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  originated, 

♦  ••Sedibus."  — Ed.  Flor.  ' 
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except  that  it  muit  not  have  origmated  illegally 
with  respect  to  the  penon  againat  whom  the  Inter- 
dict it  claimed.  [Intvroictum.]  Simply  by 
firtue  of  being  poiseisor,  the  poeseaaor  has  a  better 
right  than  any  penon  who  ii  not  posaeasor.  (Dig. 
43.  tit  17.  a.  1,  2.)  Uiticapion  requires  not  only 
s  joristical  poasessio,  bat  in  its  oivin  it  must  have 
hetn  bona  fide  and  founded  on  a  josta  causa,  that 
is,  on  some  legal  transaction.  He  who  buys  a 
thing  from  a  man  who  is  not  the  owner,  but  whom 
he  believes  to  be  the  owner,  and  obtains  possession 
of  the  thing,  is  a  bona  fide  possessor  with  a  justa 
eaosa.     [UsucAPza] 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
leasio  is  a  Jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  poaaession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  (torn  a  joristiod  posses- 
sion. The  expression  Jus  possessionis  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called 
by  modem  Jurists,  Jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the 
theoiy  of  Ownership. 

All  Juristical  Possessio  then,  that  is,  Poasessio 
in  the  Roman  Law,  as  a  source  of  rights,  has 
reference  only  to  Usucapion  and  Interdicts ;  and 
all  the  rules  of  law  which  treat  Poaaeaaion  aa  a 
thing  of  a  jariatical  nature  hare  no  other  object 
than  to  determine  the  poaaibility  of  Usucapion  and 
of  ti^e  Interdicta.  (Savigny,  Dcu  Recht  det  Besiixes^ 
p.  24,  &c) 

In  anawer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
Rights  Possession  belongs,  Sayigny  observes  (§  6), 
—  So  fitf  as  concerns  Usucapion,  one  cannot  sup- 
pose the  thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No 
one  thinks  of  asking,  to  what  class  of  rights  a 
justa  causa  belongs,  without  which  tradition  can- 
not give  ownership.  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  transaction  by  which  ownership 
IS  acquired.  So  is  it  with  Poaaeasion  in  respect  to 
Uancapion. 

The  right  to  Possessorial  Interdicts  belongs  to 
the  Law  of  Obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  **  The  right 
to  possessorial  Interdicts  then  belongs  to  the  Law 
of  Obligationea,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
fiur  considered,  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  Interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  Jus  Possessionis  consequently,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  possession  gives,  consists  simply 
in  the  elaim  which  the  Possessor  has  to  the  Inter- 
dicts, as  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a 
definite  form.  Independent  of  this  disturbance, 
bare  possession  gives  no  rights,  neither  a  Jus  Obli- 
gationis,  as  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the 
thing,  for  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  consi- 
der«4  as  a  legal  act  simply  because  the  person  so 
dealing  has  the  possession  of  the  thing.*^  (Savigny, 
p.  34.) 

The  term  Possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  Possessio  generally, 
and  Possessio  Civilis,  and  Possessio  Natiualis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detention. 
But  this  Detention  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  legal  state,  inasmuch  aa  it  leads  to  owner- 
ship through  Usucapion.  Accordingly  the  word 
Possessio,  which  required  no  qualification  so  long 
as  there  was  no  other  notion  attached  to  Possessio, 
requires  such  qualification  whoi  Detention  becomes 
a  legal  state.  This  Detention  then,  when  it  has 
the  conditions  necessary  to  Usucapion,  is  called 
Possessio  Civilis ;  and  all  other  Possessio  as  op- 
poaed  to  Civilis  is  Naturalis.  But  Detention  may 
olao  be  the  foundation  of  Interdicta,  which  notion 
pf  possession  is  always  expressed  by  Posaessio 
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siniply;  and  this.ia  the  meaning  of  Poasessio,  wleu 
it  is  used  alone,  and  yet  in  a  technical  sense.  As 
opposed  to  this  sense  of  Possessio  all  other  kinds 
of  Detention  are  also  called  Naturahs  Possessio, 
the  opposition  between  the  Natural  and  the  Juris- 
tical Possession  (possessio)  being  here  expresaeJ 
just  in  the  same  way  as  this  opposition  is  denoted 
in  the  case  of  the  Civilis  Possessio.  There  is  there- 
fore a  twofold  Juristical  Possessio:  Poaamo 
OMIis  or  Possession  for  the  purpose  of  Usucapion  ; 
and  Pottesaio  or  Possession  for  the  puipose  of  the 
Interdicts.  It  follows  that  Possessio  is  included 
in  Possessio  Civilis,  which  only  requires  more  con- 
ditions than  Possessio.  If  then  a  man  has  Pos- 
sessio Civilis,  he  has  also  Possessio,  that  is  the 
right  to  the  Interdicts  ;  but  the  converse  is  not 
true.  Possessio  NaturaUai,  aa  above  observed,  has 
two  significations,  but  they  are  both  negative,  and 
merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  opposition, 
that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  Possessio  Civilis, 
or  Possessio  (ad  Interdicta).  The  various  expres- 
sions used  to  denote  bare  Detention  are  **  tenerc,^ 
^  corporaliter  possidere,^  **  esse  in  possessione.* 
(Savigny,  p.  109.) 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  Possessio  Civilis  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usu- 
capion ;  but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to 
have  such  Possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  **  sine  possesaione 
usucapio  contingere  non  potest" 

Possessio  Justa  is  every  Possessio  that  is  not 
illegal  in  its  origin,  whether  such  Possessio  be 
mere  Detention  or  Juristical  Possessio.  The  word 
Justa  is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in 
which  it  has  reference  to  Jus  Civile  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  Civilis  or  Legitiroa ;  but  in  another  w^t\*^. 
which  is  more  indefinite  and  meana  **  rightful  ** 
||enerally,  that  ia,  not  wrongful  The  creditor  who 
la  in  poaaession  of  a  pledge,  has  a  Justa  Pinsessio, 
but  not  a  Civilis  Possessio:  he  has,  however,  a 
Juristical  Possessio,  that  is,  Ponemo^  and  con- 
sequently a  right  to  the  Interdicts.  The  Missio 
in  Possessionem  is  the  foundation  of  a  Justa  Pos- 
aeaaio,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  of  a  Juristical 
Possessio.  Possessio  Injusta  is  the  l<^cal  qpposite 
of  Justa,  and  in  the  case  of  Possessio  Injusta  there 
are  three  special  Vitia  possessionis,  that  is  when 
the  Possession  has  originated  Vi,  Gam,  or  Precario. 
(Terentius,  EwmA.  ii.  8.  Hone  tu  mihi  fxl  ««, 
wl  dam^  vd  preoario  fac  tradas:  Dig.  43,  tit  17. 
s.  1,  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causa  Possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim :  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causam  pos- 
sessionis mutare  potest,  which  applies  both  to 
Civilis  and  Naturalis  Possessio.  This  rule  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny  by  means  of  Gains  (ii.  52,  &c.) 
aa  having  reference  to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  if  a  person  had  once 
begun  to  possess  with  any  particular  causa,  he  could 
not  at  his  pleasure  change  such  Possessio  into  a 
Possessio  pro  herede.     ( Sav^y,  p.  56.) 

A  Posseaaor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  Possessor  malae  fidei  is  he  who  knows 
that  he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.  (Savigny, 
PL  84.) 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  Possessio,  P<«> 
seaaor,  Poeaidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  whiek  lies 
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the  notion  of  PoMeaaion  in  the  fense  of  Detention, 
there  are  some  other  meanings.  **  To  have  owner- 
ship** is  tometimes  expressed  by  Poesidoie,  the 
thing,  which  is  the  object  of  ownership,  is  some- 
times Possesaio,  and  the  owner  is  Possessor.  This 
use  of  the  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Code  and 
Pandect,  and  also  in  Cicero,  Qointilian,  Horace, 
and  other  writers.  But  it  is  remarked  by  Savigny 
thHt  these  meanings  of  Possidere,  Possessio,  &&, 
always  refer  to  land  as  their  object.  The  phrase 
**  Possessio  populi  Romani,**  is  applied  by  Cicero 
to  public  land,  and  it  is  translated  by  Plutarch 
(JPomp,  39)y  KT^fM  rov  ^fuw  'Pw/utUty, 

Possessio  also  denotes  Uie  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff.  For  instanoe,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  Vindicatio  accordingly  the  plaintiff  is  called 
Petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  Possessor,  be- 
cause in  &ct  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  Vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas ; 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  pe- 
titio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  de- 
fendant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore. 
But  the  term  possessor  was  not  lunited  to  such 
cases,  fat  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when 
the  petitio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He 
is  auled  Juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
aomethmg  which  the  heres  claims  of  him  to  do, 
or  because  he  asserts  his  right  ts  a  portion  of  the 
hereditas.    (Savigny,  p.  87.) 

The  juristical  notion  of  Possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership :  it 
also  implies  that  the  Possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
(plmret  eandem  rem  w  tolidwm  pottidere  mm  poB- 
m$nt).  When  several  persons  possess  a  thin^  in 
oommon^so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited, 
each  in  hct  possesses  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
thing,  but  does  not  jxMsess  the  other  parts,  and 
though  the  division  mto  parts  is  only  ideal,  this 
does  not  inflect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Persons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his 
crediUv  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  oV 
jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  Juris  quasi  pos- 
sessio of  them,  as  for  in*fa"wft  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes.  The  exercise  of  a  right  of  this  kind  is 
analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing :  in 
other  words,  as  real  possession  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ownership^  so  this  kind  of  possession,  which 
is  £Mhioned  from  analogy  to  the  other,  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re  or  a  right  which  is  not 
ownership.  In  the  case  of  Possession,  it  is  the 
thing  (corpmt)  which  is  possessed,  and  not  the 
property :  by  analogy  then  we  should  not  say  that 
the  servitos  or  the  jus  in  re  is  possessed.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re  there  is  nothing  to  which 
the  notion  of  possessim  can  be  attached,  while  in 
the  case  of  ownership  there  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  apply  the  notion  of  possession,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  expression  Juris  Quasi  Pos- 
sessio, by  which  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
exercise  of  a  j<is  in  re,  which  exercise  has  the  same 
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relation  to  the  jus  in  re,  that  proper  possession  has 
to  ownership.     (Savigny,  pi  166.) 

In  order  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  Possessio, 
apprehension  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to 
acquire  the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  Actual  cor- 
poreal contact  with  the  thing  is  not  neoessary  to 
apprehension :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  ffives  him  tlM  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  wing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
access  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (op»id) 
the  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  a  74)  is  that  of  the  key  of  a 
granary  being  delivered  in  sight  of  the  granary 
{apud  koma).  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  not  a 
symbolical  delivery,  as  some  have  supposed,  but 
it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means  of  getting  at  the 
thing.  (C!ompare  Lord  Hardwicke^  remarks  on 
this  matter.  Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Yes.) 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one*s 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehen- 
sion. All  persons  therefore  who  are  legally  in- 
competent to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a 
juristiGal  possession.  Infisntes  and  furiosi  are 
examples  of  such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  de- 
tention of  a  thing,  he  can  acquire  the  Possessio  by 
the  animus  alone ;  for  the  other  condition  has 
been  already  com^ied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  always  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (eorjma)  may  be  eff^ted 
by  another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does 
the  necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring the  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himself:  (Paulus,  &  R.  t.  tit  2.  s.  1.)  There 
must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  nerson  for 
whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the  person 
who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power  (po^ 
tubu)^  or  of  agency :  tiie  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filius  faanilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  foUovirs  in- 
structions {mam/dahimy  A  person,  who  is  already 
the  representative  of  another,  and  has  the  Possessio 
of  a  thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have 
the  Possessio  for  himself  and  have  it  for  that  other, 
retaining  only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is  the  Right  of  Possession,  can 
be  transferred,  without  the  transfer  of  ownership. 
In  this  case  of  derivative  Possessio  the  apprehen- 
sion is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  a 
juristical  possessio ;  but  the  animus  with  which 
the  thing  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  the  **  animus 
domini,**  but  merely  the  **  animus  possidendi,^* 
that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  Jus  Possessionis, 
which  the  Possessor  transfers,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  deten- 
tion is  not  always  accompanied  bv  a  transfer  of  the 
Jus  Possessionis.  There  are  three  cksses  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  transfer  of  Detention :  1,  those 
which  are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative 
Possessio,  2,  those  which  always  are,  and  9^  thosa. 
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wluoh  am  fometunci.  The  Pint  cbm  cmnpie- 
hendi  nich  CMet  at  thoie  when  the  detention  of  ft 
thing  it  tnaufeired  to  an  a^ent  {proemnator\  and 
the  Gate  of  a  Commodatom.  [Cohmodatum.] 
The  Second  datt  oomprahendt  the  cate  of  the 
Emphjteata,  which  it  a  PoMttrio,  hut  onlj  a  de- 
livatiTe  one,  at  the  Emphyteuta  hat  not  the  animot 
domini ;  it  alto  comprehendt  the  cate  of  the  cre- 
ditor who  leceivet  the  detention  of  a  pignnt  hy  a 
oontractnt  pignorit,  and  with  the  detention,  the  Jnt 
Pottettionit ;  but  it  doet  not  comprahend  the  cate 
of  a  Pignut  pgraetorinm,  Pisnut  m  caota  jndioati 
captuin,  nor  a  Pactum  hypotheeae.  In  the  cate  of 
a  oontractnt  Pignorit,  when  the  thing  wat  deli- 
vered to  the  creditor,  he  had  Potmnioy  that  it,  a 
right  to  the  Interdictt,  but  not  Potmaio  Oknlit, 
tlut  it,  the  Right  of  Utucapion.  The  debtor  had 
no  Pouatmo  at  all,  but  by  rirtue  of  an  ezoeptioo  to 
a  general  rule,  the  utucapion  that  had  been  com- 
menced, atill  continued.  The  Third  datt  eompre- 
hendt  Depotitum  and  Precarium. 

The  Right  of  Potteition  oontittt  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  Interdict  [Intbrdictum], 
and  thit  protection  it  alio  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  rektion  of  the  Jurit  quati  pottettio  to  Pot- 
tettio  hat  been  already  explained.  The  objectt  of 
thit  Jurit  quati  pottettio  are  Perwmal  territutet, 
Real  territntea.  and  Jura  in  re  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  datt  of  Serritntet,  of  which  Super- 
fidet  It  the  only  proper  inttance.  (Savigny,  p.  525.) 
In  all  the  catet  of  Jurit  quati  potaetno,  the  ac- 
quitition  and  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  pot- 
teetion  depend  on  the  corput  and  animut ;  and  the 
animut  it  to  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  tame  way 
at  in  the  case  of  pottetticn  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
The  exereite  of  Peraonal  territutet  (particularly 
utut  and  usutfrnctut)  it  inteparable  from  the 
natural  pettetaion  of  the  thing ;  and  the  pottet- 
ticn of  them  it  oontequently  acquired  in  the  tame 
way  at  the  potteition  of  a  corporeal  thing.  At  to 
the  Jurit  quati  pottettio  of  Real  Serritutet,  there 
are  two  catet :  either  he  who  hat  a  right  to  the 
Senritnt,  mutt  do  tome  act,  which  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (mrvHiu 
anas  m  paHendo  eamini) ;  or  the  owner  of  property 
nat  no  right  to  do  tome  particular  thing,  which,  if 
the  right  did  not  exitt,  he  might  do  (temlM  guae 
M  mm  /aeimdo  eommsHi).  Am  to  the  fint  data, 
which  may  be  called  Potitire  Serritutet,  the 
aequiaition  of  the  Jurit  quati  pottettio  contittt 
merely  in  doing  tome  act,  which  it  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  doing  of  thit  act  mutt  be  for  the 
pnrpote  of  exeiciting  the  right.  (PV'  ^*  ^^  ^ 
t.25.)  Thit  role  appliet  to  the  Jnt  Itinerit, 
Aetut,  Viae,  and  othera,  which  are  independent  of 
the  poisettion  of  any  other  property  by  the  perton 
who  daimt  the  Jut.  Such  an  act  at  the  Jut  tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  driring  a  beam  into  the  wall  of 
one*i  neighbour^  houte,  it  a  right  connected  with 
the  pottettion  of  another  pieee  of  property,  and  the 
potiettion  of  thit  right  comitte  in  the  exereite  of 
It  At  to  the  teoend  datt  which  may  be  called 
Negative  Serritutet,  the  Jurit  quati  pottettio  it 
acquired  in  contequence  ef  the  penon  whote  right 
it  thereby  limited,  attempting  to  do  tome  act  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  the  perton  who  daimt  the 
territut,  and  meeting  with  oppotitien  to  inch  act 
and  acquietdng  in  the  oppotition.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5. 
t.  6.)  Thit  Jurit  quati  pottewio  may  alto  be 
fimnded  on  a  legal  title,  that  it,  en  any  jurittical 
which  can  give  tuch  righk 
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Every  poMeaaion  continues  to  long  at  the  eorpna 
and  the  animut  continue.  (Sarigny,  p.  839.)  If 
both  oeate  or  either  of  them  ceatea,  the  poatettion 
it  gone.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  t.  8.  46.)  At  to  the 
corput,  the  potteation  b  loot,  when  in  contequence 
of  any  event  the  poiaettor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  hit  pleature,  at  before.  In  the  cate  of 
moveable  thingi,  the  poitetnon  it  loot,  when  an- 
other peiaon  hu  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force 
or  tecretly :  in  the  cate  of  immoveable  thinn,  it  it 
lott  when  a  man  baa  turned  another  out  of  the  poe- 
tettion  ;  but  if  in  the  abtenoe  of  the  pottettor,  an- 
other oocupiet  hit  land  without  hit  knowledge,  he 
doet  not  lote  the  poatetnon  till  he  attemptt  to  ex- 
ereite ownenhip  over  the  land  and  u  prevented  by 
the  perMn  then  in  pottetnon  of  it,  or  through  fear 
doet  not  attempt  to  recover  hb  pnaMttion.  The 
pottetnon  thut  acquired  by  the  new  potteitor  it  « 
violenta  pottetno.  If  the  former  poaiettor  knowa 
the  foet  and  aoquieaoet  by  doing  nothing,  he  loaet 
the  pottettion  by  the  animut  alone.  In  the  case 
of  pottettion  being  lott  by  animut  alone,  it  mar 
be  effected  either  expretdy  or  tadtly  ;  the  ooly 
thing  neoettary  it  that  there  mutt  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  poteetrion.  The  potteation  it  luat 
corpora  et  animo,  when  the  pottettor  givet  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  poatett  at  hit  own.  In  the 
cate  of  a  Jurit  quati  pottettio,  at  wdl  at  in  that 
of  Pottettio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  pooietaio 
dependt  on  the  corput  and  animut  together. 
There  can  be  no  Jurit  quati  pottetno  without  the 
animut  pottidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merdy  the 
animut  pottidendi,  the  Jurit  quad  potteano  mutt 


Pottetno  can  be  lott  by  meant  of  a  penon  who 
repretentt  the  Pottetior.  Such  perton  may  him- 
telf  acquire  the  pottetnon  by  exerciiing  the  animut 
pottidendi,  when  it  it  accompanied  with  a  luffident 
corporeal  act:  in  the  cate  of  moveable  thingi,  thia 
it  ftirtnra  ;  in  the  cate  of  immoveable  thingi,  it  it 
violent  ditpottettion.  The  pottetnon  can  be  lott 
through  the  repretentative,  in  all  catet  in  which  it 
would  have  been  lott  by  the  poiteitor,  if  there  had 
been  no  repretentation. 

In  many  of  the  tyttematic  expontiont  of  Roman 
Law,  the  theory  of  Pottetno  it  treated  at  intro- 
ductorv  to  the  theory  of  Ownenhip  {DommmmX 
The  view  which  hat  been  here  given  of  it,  it  also 
not  univenally  acquietced  in,  but  it  u  the  correct 
new.  For  initance,  Gant  in  hit  chapter  on  Poi- 
tetnon (^jfttem  dei  Biom,  CmUrtekta  tm  Grundrine^ 
Ae.)  begint  with  the  two  following  tectiont :  — 

§  103.  Dantellung  der  venchiedenen  hencb- 
enden  Meinungen  fiber  den  Beaits.  —  Der  Betitx 
itt  kein  blottet  Factum,  und  entteht  nidit  alt 
Recht,  durch  den  umweg  det  ITnrechti. 

f  104.  Der  Betitx  ut  dat  Eigenthum  naeh  der 
Sdte  det  bloat  betonderen  willent. — Anfimgendet. 
pritumtivet  Eigenthum. 

Savigny^  view  on  the  oontraiy  it  briefly  thit : 
**  Pottetnon  ii  a  Fact  (Foctam),  to  for  at  a  mere 
factiah  {m^wru^oal)  relation  {deUnikm)  it  the 
foundation  of  it  But  Poitestion  is  alto  a  Right, 
to  for  at  rightt  are  connected  with  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  relation  of  Fact  Oontequently  Pottet- 
tion it  both  Fact  and  Rigfat^ 

Alto — '^The  only  Right  ariting  from  bare  Pot- 
tettion it  a  Right  to  the  Interdictt** — and** the 
Right  to  the  Interdict!  it  founded  on  the  foct  of 
the  Exereite  of  Ownenhip  being  obttructed  wrong- 
fully^  at  for  inttance,  by  forca** 
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On  what  ground  ii  Vue  PouMtion  to  be  mafai- 
tained,  if  h  k  not  a  RightP  The  answer  u,  that 
Pomewion  cannot  be  dutorbed  except  by  force, 
and  force  ie  not  allowed.  The  fundamental  notion 
then  ii  this  ;  a  Tiolent  diitoibance  of  Poecceeion  it 
an  attack  on  a  manli  personality,  on  hit  freedom. 

It  ii  shown  in  the  article  Ao&akiasLkgbs  that 
the  orjffin  of  the  Romsii  doctrine  of  PoMession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
Pabliciis.  Possessio,  Possessor,  and  Poesidere  an 
the  proper  technical  terms  nied  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Public  Lands.  These  terms  did  not 
express  ownership  (er  jmn  Qmntkmt) :  they  had 
in  fact  no  more  relation  to  ownership  than  the 
Possessio  of  which  this  artide  treats.  Still  the 
notion  of  this  kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was 
such,  that  one  may  easily  conceive  how  the  term 
Possessio  became  applicable  to  various  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  Quiritarian  ownenhip,  but 
something  that  had  an  analogy  to  it  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Damnum  infectum,  with  leferaiee  to  the 
second  missio  in  possessionem  (er  ttamdo  deereto\ 
the  Praetor  says  **  possidere  jubebo,**^  which  is 
equivalent  to  giving  bonitarian  ownership  with  the 
power  of  usucapion.  A  ususfinctus  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  Jus  Piaetoiium,  was  a 
Possessio  ususfructns  as  opposed  to  Dominium 
ususfructus.  The  expressions  Heieditatis  or  bo- 
norum  posieasio  do  not  mean  the  actual  possession 
of  the  things,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Prsetoria  hereditas :  for  this  Bonorum  possessio 
has  the  same  relation  to  tke  Hereditas  that  Boni- 
tarian has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  [Dominium  ; 
Herbs.]  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
these  instanees  to  the  Possessio  of  ue  Ager 
Publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  per- 
son to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will 
also  expuun  how  property  in  provincial  ground 
came  to  be  called  Possessio:  such  properly  was 
not  Quiritarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to 
the  exdnuve  enjoyment  ot  the  hmd,  a  r^ht  which 
the  word  Possessio  suffidently  expressed.  Thus 
the  naiye  Possessio  was  transferred  from  the  Rivht 
to  its  Object ;  and  Ager  and  Possessio  were  thus 
opposed:  Ager  was  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownerships  and  Possessio 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  either  acddentally  an 
object  only  of  Bonitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus 
Italicus  of  which  then  had  been  menly  tradition  ; 
or  it  was  land  that  could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  such  as  Provincial  hmd  (Javo- 
lenus.  Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  115X  and  the  old  Ager 
Publicus. 

Other  matters  nlatiog  to  Possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
Interdictum  recuperandae  possesnonis  relates  onlv 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Possessio.  ^  The 
natnn  of  the  Piecarium  also  is  explained,*  when 
we  know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  nlation 
between  the  Patronns  and  the  Cliens  who  occupied 
the  Possessio  of  the  Patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario,  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Further,  we 
may  thus  explain  the  appannt  inconsistency  in  the 
case  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vectigalis,  who  though  he 
had  only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  Possessio : 
the  Ager  Vectigalis  was  in  &ct  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  old  Ager  Publicus,  nnd  it 
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was  a  simple  proeess  to  transfer  it  to  that  notkin  of 
Possessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ager 

Publicus.      [ElfPUYTXUSUL] 

This  artide  read  in  connectioB  with  the  artide 
on  the  Agraiiae  L^ges^  and  the  Lidnian  Roga- 
tions [Lbz,  pa  69a,  694],  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  Possession  both  in  nlation  to 
the  Ager  Publicus  and  Privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possesnon  is  from 
Savignj;,  Dq»  Redid  dm  Bmbce*^  fifth  ed.  1827. 
Then  is  an  analysis  of  this  excdlent  work  by 
Wamktfnig,  **  Analyse  du  traits  de  la  possession 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Liege  1824  ;**  and  a  summary 
view  of  Savigny^  Theory  is  given  by  Mackddey, 
LeMmik,  ^te.  iL  p.  7>  See  also  Puchta,  In»L  ii. 
§  224  ;  Gains,  iv.  138—170  ;  Inst  4.  tit  15  ; 
D%.  41.  tit  2,  S  ;  48.  tit  16—28,  26,  81  ;  Cod. 
7.  tit  82 ;  8.  tit  4,  6,  6,  9  ;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit 
22,23.  [O.  L.] 

POSSE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [Bonoeum  Pos- 

8B88IO.] 

POBSE'SSIO  CLANDESTl'NA.     [Intbr- 

DICTOM.] 

POSTI'CUM.    [Janua.] 

POSTLIMl'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI'NII. 
*^  Then  are,**  says  Pomponius  (Dig.  49.  txt  16. 
a  14),  **two  kinds  of  Postliminium,  for  a  man 
may  either  return  himself  or  recover  something.** 
Postliminium  is  further  deBned  by  Panlus  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  ft  19)  to  be  the  ''Tight  of  recorerittg  a 
lost  thing  ftooi  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  re> 
stored  to  its  former  status,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  peo- 
ple and  kings  by  usage  and  laws  {morUma  ae 
lesfSm$)  ;  for  what  we  have  lost  in  war  er  even  out 
of  war,  if  we  recover  it,  we  an  said  to  recover 
postliminio ;  and  this  usage  has  been  introduced 
by  natural  equity,  in  oMer  that  he  who  was 
wrongfully  detained  by  strangers,  should  recover 
his  former  rights  on  ntnming  into  his  own  terri- 
tories (m  >!wf  saws).**  Again  Paulus  says,  **  a 
man  seems  to  have  ntamed  Postliminio,  when  he 
has  entered  oor  territorv  (in  finn  fMtrot  intra- 
wrU)  ;  as  a  foundation  is  hud  for  a  Postliminium 
(meuH  admiitiiur*)  (^)  when  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
territories  (wU/iHet  nodroa  txoeuU),  But  if  a  man 
has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance  (socia)  or  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  or  has  eoroe  to  a  King  in  alliance 
or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  forth- 
with ntnmed  by  Postliminium,  because  he  then 
first  begins  to  be  safe  imder  the  name  of  the  Roman 
state.**  These  extracts  an  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  £t}*mology  of  tliis  word,  as  to 
which  thoe  was  a  diiierenoe  of  opinion.  (Cic. 
Top,  8.)  The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given 
by  (Ticero,  has  refennce  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  pod  and  Amen  .*  **  what  has  been  lost  by  us  .. 
and  has  come  to  an  enemy  and  as  it  wen  has  gone 
from  its  own  limen,and  then  has  afterwards  ipoat) 
ntumed  to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  ntumed 
by  Postliminium.**  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  object  of  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer  (Goet- 
tling,  GtadndOe  dor  Rom,  Staaisceifiu9mig^  ^  1 17) 
suggests  that  Postliminium  must  be  viewM  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  Pomoerium.  Then  is  a  fondfiii 
explanation  of  the  matter  by  Plutareh  {QuaesL 
Rom,  5)  in  his  answer  to  the  question.  Why  an 

*  *^  Sicuti  amiktitur,**  Flor.,  Geb.  et  Span& 
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those  who  have  been  falsely  reported  to  have  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  not  received  into  the  house 
through  the  door,  in  case  of  their  return,  hut  let 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof? 

If  a  Roman  cltixen  during  war  came  into  the 
power  of  an   enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio 
capitis  maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in 
abeyance.     Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  be- 
came a  slave  ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if 
he  had  any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to 
be  in  abeyance  (pemiere)  by  virtue  of  the  Jus 
l'<)stlimtjiii :  when  he  returned,  his  children  were 
again  in  his  power :  and  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
they  became  sui  juris.    Whether  their  a>ndition 
as  sui  juris  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or 
of  the  death,  was  a  disputed  matter  (Gains,  i.  129)  ; 
but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after  Gaius,  declares  that 
in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  to  have  died, 
when  he  was  made  captive  ;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  true  deduction  from  the  premises.    In  the  case 
of  a  filius  or  nepos  being  made  a  captive,  the  pe^ 
rental  power  was  suspended  (m  ctMjMiwo).     If  the 
son  returned,  he  obtained  his  civic  rights  and  the 
father  resumed  his  parental  power ;  which  is  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  15.  s.  14). 
As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  the  hus- 
band did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii,  but 
the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.     This  rule 
of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any  then 
existed,  was  dissolved.    If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and  the 
Jus  Postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes  by  an  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  up  bound  to  an  enemy  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  had  the  Jus  PostliminiL  This  was  the  case 
with  Sp.  Postumius  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Saronites,  and  with  C  Hoetilius  Mancinus  who 
was  given  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  was  that  they  had  no  Jus  Postliminii  (Cic 
De  Or,  u  40,  De  Qf-  iii.  30,  Top,  8,  Pro  Cae- 
dna,  c  34  ;  Dig.  49.  Ut.  15.  s.  4  ;  50.  tit  7.  s.  17)  : 
and  Mancinus  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  a 
Lex.     (Dig.50.  tit7.  al7.) 

Cicero  {Pro  Balbo,  c.  12)  uses  the  word  Postli- 
minium in  a  different  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had,  by  his  own  voluntary 
act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  subse- 
quently resumed  his  original  civic  rights  by  Postli- 
miniiun. 

It  appears  that  the  Jus  Postliminii  was  founded 
on  the  Betion  of  the  captive  having  never  been 
absent  from  home  ;  a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  ap- 
plication, for  as  the  captive  during  his  absence 
could  not  do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity 
was  a  period  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  ter^ 
minated  by  his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as 
the  sourtso  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they 
claimed  it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  ownera  ;  but 
when  they  were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their 
original  owners.  This  was  the  case  with  land  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  arc  enumerated  by  Cicero 
OS  Res  Postliminii  (Top.  8),  "homo  (that  is  slaves), 
navis,  mnlus  clit/^llariiw,  cquus,  cqua  quae  fraena 
recipere  solct'*  ^Coin{)are  Fej>tua,  s.v,  PostlwUnium.) 
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Aims  were  not  Res  Postliminii,  for  it  was  a  rnajclm 
that  they  oould  not  be  honourably  lost 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean  the 
recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.    If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemv 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  eitiaen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  migfit 
not  be  the   case.     If  a  tning,  as  a  slave,   was 
ransomed  by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner 
oould  not  have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  zanaom :  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  how  tiie  matter 
was  settled,  if  a  Roman  citisen  recaptured  property 
(of  the  class  rea  postliminii)  that  had  belonged 
to  another  Roman  citisen.     This  appareni  diffi- 
cult may  perhaps  be  solved  thoa:  in  time  of  war 
no  Roman  eitixen  could  individoaUy  be  conaidered 
as  acting  on  his  own  behalf  under  any  oreom' 
stances,  and  therefore  whatever  he  did  was  the  act 
of  the  Stete.     It  is  a  remark  of  Labeo  (Dig.  49. 
tit  15.  s.  28),  '*Si  quid  hello  oaptum  cat,  in 
praeda  est,  non  postliminio  redit ;  **  and  Pompeniua 
(Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  20)  states,  that  if  the  enemy 
is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the  hmds  return  to 
their  former  owners,  being  neither  omaidered  pub- 
lic land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which  remaA  he 
evidently  assumes  the  j;K0iiera/  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Labeo.    Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on  Labeols  rula 
of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.    If  then  anything  taken 
in  war  was  booty  (pnieia),  to  what  did  the  Jus 
Postliminii  apply  ?    It  applied  at  least  to  all  tha* 
was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in  the  terms 
of  surrender,  and  slaves  no  doubt  were  k  veiy  im- 
portant part  of  all  such  things  as  woe  captured  or 
lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  &ey  were  things  that 
cuuld  be  easily  identified,  and  restored  to  their 
owners.     It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who  escaped 
from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  master.    The 
maxim  ^quae  res  hostiles  apud  nos  sunt,  oocn- 
pantium  fiunt*"  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.  a  51)  has  no 
reference  to  capture  from  the  enemy,  as  it  some* 
times  seems  to  be  supposed.  (MUhlenbmch,  DoeU 
Pand.  p.  242.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  explanation*  of  one 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  suggested,  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  Postli- 
minium, particularly  as  regards  things,  waite  £ar  a 
careful  investigation.  As  a  general  nde  all  move- 
ables belonging  to  an  enemy,  which  were  captured 
by  a  Roman  anny,  were  Praeda,  apparently  not 
the  property  of  the  individual  soldier  who  hap- 
pened to  lay  his  hands  on  them,  but  the  property 
of  the  state  or  at  least  of  the  army.  Now  the 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  moveables  so 
taken  'were  Praeda,  txcept  Res  Postliminii ;  or 
whether  all  things  so  taken  were  Praeda,  Res 
Postliniinii  included.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Res  Postliminii  would  be  the  property  of  the 
owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have  been 
his,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  16)  :  in 
the  latter,  when  a  thmg  had  become  Praeda,  it 
had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  being 
a  Res  Postlimiuii.  The  distinction  here  made  is  a 
fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly  arises 
frum  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted.  Si 


PRAECINCTIO 

quid  .&e.,  where  the  Florentine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek  {Op.  Omn.  L  p.  76) 
amends  the  reading  into  Si  qnod,  &c.,  the  propriety 
of  which  may  be  doahted.    [Praxda.] 

If  a  man  made  a  will  b^re  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterwards  retained,  the  will  was  good 
jnre  poetliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will 
wtiB  good  by  the  Lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of 
Postliminium  applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  when  the  circumstances  were  sach  that  the 
person  or  the  thing  oonld  become  the  property  of 
another  nation  (Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  5),  as  for 
instance  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an  amicitia, 
hospitimn,  nor  a  foedus  with  Rome ;  for  such 
might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Hostis.  -  A  nation  was  not  Hostis, 
in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro* 
mans  had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation 
had  declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and 
Pirates  were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was 
captured  by  them  did  not  become  a  slare,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  the  Jus  PostliminlL 
There  are  some  remarics  on  Postliminium  in  Walter, 
G«9ekiditB  <U»  Rom.  JUehi$^  p.  50,  and  the  notes, 
1st  ed.  [G.  L.] 

POSTSIGN  A'NI.  [ExBRCiTDS,  p.  502,  b.] 
PO'STUMUS.  [Hbris,  p.  601,  a.] 
POTESTAS.  [Patria  Potestas.] 
PRA'CTORES  (irpciirrofMf),  subordinate  offi- 
cers {6»ofMa  iiniptffiasj  says  PoUux,  viii.  114)  who 
collected  the  fines  and  penalties  (hn€oXhs  and 
Tiftfi/un-a)  imposed  by  magistiates  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  payable  to  the  state.  The  magistrate 
who  imposed  the  fine,  or  the  ^ycfcdbr  Bucoffrriplov, 
gave  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  irpducToptt. 
He  was  then  said  hrtypd^ty  rh  rifufifia  rois 
'Tpdm-opffiv^  and  the  debtor^s  name  wapaJM%yai 
roiS  iFpdKTopa-iy,  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof 
was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  notice  was  sent  to 
the  TOftloi  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  belonged.  (Aesch.  c.  TimarelL  5  ;  Andoc 
<h  Mygt,  U,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demoeth.  &  7%eocr.  1 328.) 
The  name  of  the  debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he 
was  condemned  to  pay,  was  entoed  by  the  irp<U- 
Topts  in  a  tablet  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  iyytypa/Mfidvos  r^  fhi/UHri^^ 
ot  ivr^  itcpont&Kti,  It  was  the  business  of  the 
vpdKTopts  to  demand  payment  of  this  sum,  and,  if 
they  received  it,  to  pay  it  over  to  the  AiroS^irroi, 
and  also  to  erase  the  name  of  the  debtor  in  the  re- 
gister (i^aXti^tr  or  &iraXe(^ciy).  Such  etasure 
usually  took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  members 
of  the  senate.  An  iri^t^is  lay  against  any  man 
who  made  or  caused  to  be  made  a  nandulent  entry 
or  erasure  of  a  debt.  (Haipoc.  and  Suidas,  «.  v. 
AyfKupiow,  &iro8cirrou,  ^jtewfeyypct^ :  Andoc.  de 
Afygi,  11,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Ari$tog,  778, 
c  Theoc  1338.)  The  collectors  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  alter  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  irpvroKcia  from  the  registering  of  the  debt, 
(or  in  case  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  a  ypoipii 
fi€p9ws^  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  days),  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  cntir 
made  accordingly.  (Aesch.  e.  Timar^  3,  eo. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  c  PanL  973,  o,  Tkeocr.  1322, 
cNeaer,  1347.)  Thereupon  immediate  measures 
might  be  taken  for  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the 
debtor*s  goods  ;  but  here  the  irpittroptt  had  no 
further  duty  to  perform,  except  perhaps  to  give  in- 
fi»rmation  of  the  default  to  the  senate.  [C.  R.  K.] 
PRAECI'NCTTO.  [Amphithbatrum,  p.  87.] 


PRAEDA. 
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PRAEC(yNES,  criers,  were  employed  for  va*^ 
rious  purposes :  1.  In  sales  br  auction,  they  fre- 
quently advertised  the  thne,  place,  and  conditionf 
of  sale :  they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
the  modem  auctioneer,  so  fiir  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  magister  one- 
tionis.  (Hor.  An  PoiL  419  ;  Cic  ud  AIL  xil  40, 
<is  Of.  iL  23.)  [AcTCTio.]  2.  In  all  public  as 
semblies  they  ordered  sflenoe.  (Liv.  iii.  47 ;  Plaut 
Poen,  prol.  II.)  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called 
the  centuries  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pro- 
nounced the  vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.  (Cic.  e, 
Verr,  y.  15,  pro  MiL  35.)  They  also  recited  the 
Uws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plamtiff 
and  defiendant  (Suet  T&.  II.)  5.  In  the  publio 
games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
claimed the  victors.  (Cic.  ad  Pam.  v.  12.)  6.  In 
solemn  funerals  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  hence  these  funoals  were  odled 
Funera  Indictiva.  (Festns,  s.  «.  Qnntm;  Suet 
Jul  84.)  7.  When  things  were  lost,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Phtnt  M«re,  iiL  4. 
78 ;  Petron.  57.)  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  they  sometimes  conveyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  msKisfcEBtei  to  the  Hcton.  (Liv.  zxvi 
15.) 

Their  office,  called  fraaetrnhm^  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable  :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  a  law  wan  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  from  becoming  decurioaies 
in  the  municipia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam»  vi  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  however,  it  became  very  pn>> 
fitable  (Juv.  iil  157,  viL  6 ;  Martial,  v.  56.  11, 
vL  8.  5),  which  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entiUed  in  the  courts  of 
justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and  partlj  to  the 
bribes  which  they  received  firom  the  suitors,  ftc* 

PRAECO'NIUM.    [Prabconzk] 

PRAEDA  signifies  moveable  things  taken  by 
an  enemy  in  war.  Such  things  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Impeiator  among  the  soldiers  (Liv. 
iL  42,  vi.  18 ;  SaU.  Jyg,  68),  or  sold  hj  the 
quaestors,  and  the  produce  was  brought  into  the 
Aerarium:  — 

'^istos  captives  duos, 
Here  quos  emi  de  praeda  de  Quaestoribus.** 

(Plaut  Chpt,  I  2.  1.) 

The  difference  between  Praeda  and  Manubiae 
is  expUined  by  Gellius  (xiiL  24)  to  be  this :  — 
Praeda  is  the  things  themselves  that  are  taken  in 
war,  and  Manubiae  is  '^pecunia  per  quaestorem 
populi  Romani  ex  praeda  vendita  oontiacta :  **  nor 
can  any  objection  to  this  explanation  be  derived 
from  the  words  of  Cicero  {de  Ltg,  Agr.  ii  22). 
When  prisoners  were  solo,  they  were  said  to  be 
sold  *^sub  corona,**  the  true  explanation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  that  given  by  GdSins  {eti 
amtem  alia,  Ae.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  other 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
but  afterwards  in  the  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  huge  masses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  separate  things,  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  the  mass  would  pass  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  univenitas,  imd  he  might  retail  it  if  he  chose. 
This  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  **sectioinem 
venire,**  and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.     It 
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wu  the  pnctioe  to  wt  ap  a  tpmc  at  gnch  nlei, 
which  WW  afterwwdf  nted  at  all  lales  of  thingi 
by  a  magiatntaf  in  the  imw  of  the  peofile. 
[BKna] 

Coimpoiidiiig  to  the  aequiritioa  of  moveable 
thipgi  in  warfrre,  and  their  being  made  private  pro- 
perty, if  the  tnmifer  of  Ager  imbliau,  whieh  wai 
aoqiiiied  in  war,  to  indiTiduau  by  a  Lex  Agiaria 
or  de  cokmiifl  deduoendb  or  by  anle  by  the  qnaee- 
tore  (ager  qnaeetonas).  [PtMTLiiiiMivif.]  [O.  L.] 
PRAEDIATOR.    [Pras8.] 
PRAEDIATO'RIUM  JU&    [Pram.] 
PRAEDIUM.    This  woid  originally  lignified 
aoeording  to  Vairo  (L.  L,  t.  40,  A  Mtiller)  any 
propiirty  which  waa  made  a  aecority  to  the  State 
by  a  Praee :  **  Praedia  dicta,  item  nt  praedea,  a 
praeetando,  qnod  ea  pignoii  data  puUioe  mancapia 
fidem  praeatent**     Sabteqaently  the  word  waa 
limited  to  aignify  land  genemlly.    In  thia  aenae 
Piaedia  were  diTided  into  Rnatiea  and  Urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  haa  been  given : 
Ruatica  are  thoee  on  which  there  are  no  aedea  or 
which  are  in  the  country  («•  Offro)  ;  and  Urbana 
are  those  whidi  are  in  the  city  and  eompriae  bnild- 
inga.    Thoee  incoiporeal  thinga  whicn  coniiated 
not  in  the  ownennip  of  PraMia,  bnt  in  certain 
righta  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jura 
PiaedioRun.    Aa  to  a  diflhrence  in  the  mode  of 
transferrinff  such  Jura  in  the  case  of  Praedia  Rna- 
tiea and  Urbana  see  Qaina  (ii.  29).     A  Praedimn 
which  waa  liable  to  a  aerritna  waa 
and  waa  **  a  jpraediom  eerriena.** 

ProTindalia  Piaedia  were  either  atipendiaria  or 
tiibataiia:  the  former  were  in  thoae  provincea 
which  were  conaidered  to  belong  to  the  Popnlna 
Romanua  ;  and  the  latter  in  those  proyinoea  which 
were  conaidered  to  belong  to  tiie  Caesar.  (Cbius, 
ii  21.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAEFECTU'RA.  [Colonia,  pp.  318,  b» 
819,  a.] 
PRAEFECTUS  AERA'RII.  [Asbarium.] 
PRAEFECTUS  ANNONAE,  the  praefect  of 
the  proTiaiona,  especially  of  the  com-maiket,  waa 
not  a  regalar  magistrate  under  the  republic,  but 
waa  only  appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
scarcity,  when  ne  had  the  entire  chaige  of  aupply- 
ing  the  capital  with  proTisions,  especially  with 
com,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  be  sold.  This  magistrate  was  appointed  for  the 
first  time  in  &  c.  489.  (Liv.  iv.  12 ;  Niebuhr, 
HitL  <f  Rome^  il  p.  418.)  The  superintendence 
of  the  corn-market  throughout  the  whole  republic 
was  ai  a  later  period  entmated  to  Pompey  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (Dion  Caaa.  xxzix.  9  ;  uic  ad 
AH,  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  ^nt  104)  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  example  Augustua  took  the  sstaie  sup^- 
intendence  upon  himself  and  commanded  that  two 
persons,  who  had  been  praetors  five  years  before, 
should  be  appointed  eve^  year  for  the  distribution 
of  the  com.  (Dion  CSass.  liv.  1  ;  earam  frumemH 
populo  dwidundi,  Suet  Aug.  37.)  Subsequently 
Augustus  assigned  this  duty  to  two  persons  of 
consular  rank  (Dion  Cass.  It.  26,  81)  ;  but  he 
also  created  an  oificer  under  the  title  of  Pra^chu 
Annonae^  who  muat  be  distinguished  fimn  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held 
by  one  person  at  a  tune :  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
aU  matters  appertaining  to  the  com-maiket,  and, 
like  the  Prae/hetut  VSgUttm^  waa  chosen  firom  the 
Equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
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maglatratea.  (Dion  Caaa.  Hi.  24  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  % 
a  2.  I  38  ;  14.  tit  1.  a.  1.  f  18.  tit  6.  a.  8  ;  48. 
tit  2.  a.  18.)  Tho  Praefectua  Annonae  eontiniied 
to  exist  till  the  latest  times  of  the  empire :  respect- 
mg  his  duties  in  later  times  see  Walter,  Gttdk. 
4u  KSm.  Reekti,  §  860,  2d  ed.  Comp.  Fbumkx- 

TABIAB  LbOBS. 

PRAEFECTUS    AQUA'RUM.        [Aquas 
Dl7CTD8,p.  116,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTROHUM,  pnefect  of 
the  camp,  ia  first  mentioned  in  the  rsign  of 
Augustus.  There  was  one  to  each  legion.  (Veil. 
Pat  ii.  119  ;  Tac.  Jna.  120,  xiv.  87.)  We  learn 
from  Vegetius  (iL  10)  that  it  was  his  doty  to  at- 
tend to  all  matters  connected  with  the  making  of 
a  camp,  such  as  the  vallum,  fossa,  Ac,  and  also  to 
the  internal  economy  of  it 

PRAEFECH'US  CLASSIS,  the  cammander  of 
a  fleet  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the 
times  of  the  republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
(Liv.  xxvi  48,  xxxvi  42)  ;  but  Augustoa  ap- 
pointed two  permanent  officers  with  tins  title,  one 
of  whom  waa  atationed  at  Ravenna  on  the  Ha- 
driatie  and  the  other  at  Misennm  on  the  Tuseaa 
sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet  (Suet 
Afig.  49  ;  Veget  iv.  82  ;  Tac.  m$L  Ml  12.) 

PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.    [FabrlJ 

PRAEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  [Co- 
LONIA,  p.  81 8,  b.] 

PRA£FFX;TUS  PRAETOHIO,  waa  the  coo  - 
mander  of  the  troopa  who  guarded  the  emperoria 
peTMm.  [Prabtorianl]  This  office  was  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  militaiy, 
and  had  comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it 
(Dion  Caas.  lu.  24,  Iv.  10  ;  Suet  Aug,  49)  ;  bat 
under  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanua  commander  of 
the  praetorian  troopa,  it  became  of  much  greater 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prae- 
facta  became  second  only  to  that  of  the  emperors. 
(Tte.  Aim,  iv.  1,  2  ;  AureL  Vict  da  Cbea  9.)  The 
relation  of  the  praefectua  praetorio  to  the  emperor 
is  compared  to  that  of  the  magiater  equltum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  republic.  (Dig.  1 .  tit  1 1.)  From 
the  xeign  of  Sevenia  to  that  of  Diodetian,  the 
pnefecta,  like  the  viiin  of  the  East,  had  the  aoper- 
intendence  of  all  departmenta  of  the  atate,  the 
palace,  the  army,  the  finanoea,  and  the  law :  they 
also  had  a  court  in  whieh  they  decided  caaea.  (Dig* 
12.  tit  1.  a.  40.)  The  office  of  praefect  of  the 
praetorium  waa  not  confined  to  military  officers  ;  it 
was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  other  dia- 
tinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects  ;  afterwarda 
Bometimea  one  and  aometimea  two  ;  fivm  the  time 
of  Commodua  sometimes  three  (Lamprid.  Cbmmod, 
6),  and  even  four.  They  were  aa  a  regular  rule 
chosen  only  finm  the  equites  (Dion  Caaa.  lii.  24  ; 
Suet  Tit,  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod,  4)  ;  bnt  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevems  the  dignity  of  senator 
was  always  joined  with  their  office.  (Lamprid. 
Alsae,Sev.  21.) 

Under  Constantino  the  praefecta  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  go- 
vernors of  provinoea  He  appointed  four  anch 
praefects :  the  one,  who  commonly  attoided  on  ^e 
imperial  court,  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the 
whole  of  the  E^t,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the 
command  of  lUyrienm,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
and  usually  resided  first  at  Sirmium,  afterwarda  at 
Thessalonica ;  the  third  of  Italy  aiid  Africa ;  the 
fourth,  who  rended  at  Tr^es,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
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Bntun.  (Zotiimu,  ii.  3S.)  These  pmefeeto  were 
the  proper  representativei  of  the  emperor,  and 
their  power  extended  oyer  all  departments  of  the 
state:  the  army  alone  was  not  snbject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  (Walter,  a€$ok,  dea  Kom.  Reekit^ 
8§  269,  341  ;  Oibbon,  Dedime  and  Fall,  c.  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS    SOCIO'RUM.      [Exbkci- 
TVS,  p.  497,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  VI'OILUM.     [ExBBCiTua, 
p.  510,  a.] 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  pnefect  or  warden  of 
the  city,  was  ori^pnally  called  Cbstos  Uf^,  (Ly- 
dus,  De  Magistr,  i.  84,  38.)  The  name  Praeftdm 
Urbi  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  used  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Decemrirs.  The  dignity  of  Cos- 
toe  Urbia,  being  combined  with  that  of  Princeps 
Senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  sena- 
ttts.  (Liv.  i.  59,  60  ;  Dionys.  iL  12.)  The  func- 
tions of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were  not  ex- 
ercised except  in  the  absoice  of  the  king  from 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representatiTe  of 
the  king ;  but  whether  he  also  had  the  right  to 
convoke  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  is  doubtful, 
but  on  any  emexgeney  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  thought  proper ;  ror  he  had  the  im- 
perium  in  the  city.  (Tacit.  AmuU.  tL  11  ;  Liv. 
i.  59,  iii.  24.)  Romulus  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romnlius,  Tullus 
Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martins,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lueretinst  Durii^  the  kingly 
period  the  office  of  warden  of  the  aty  was  wo- 
bably  for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.  a  it  was  elcTated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.  (Lydus,  De  Magittr.  i.  88.) 
The  custos  urbis  was,  in  aJl  probability,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  instead  of  whom  Dionysius  (viiL  64) 
mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  consular  nuik 
were  alone  eligible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
DeoemTinte  erery  pnefect  that  is  mentioned  oocun 
previously  as  consul.  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iiL  24  X  whose  name,  however, 
is  probably  wrong.  (Niebuhr,  iL  p^  120,  note 
255.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exercised  withm  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  he  convoked  the 
senate  (Liv.  iii  9  ;  GeO.  xir.  7.  §  4),  held  the 
comitia  (Liv.  iii  24),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
levied  civic  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was  insti- 
tuted, the  wardendliip  of  the  city  was  swallowed 
up  in  it  (Lydus,  JPe  Afeai.  19,  DeMagi$tr.  ii  6) ; 
but  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  dd  institutions,  a 
pFaefectosnrbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office^  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Feiiae 
Latinae.  This  praefectus  had  neither  the  power 
of  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking 
in  it ;  as  in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  bdow  the 
senatorial  age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  consuls.  (GeU.  xiv.  8.)  When 
Vam,  in  the  passage  of  Gellins  here  referred  to, 
claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  probably  spei3ung  of  the 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  prutor  urbanus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  praefect  of 
the  dty  had  gradually  become,  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  fects,  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  femilies  (Tadt  AnmaiL  iv.  36), 
and  that  Julius  Caesar  even  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under 'age.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  42,  xliii  29,  48.)  During  the  empire  such 
naefecta  of  the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so 
ioqg  as  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
(Tadt  AmtaL  vi  11 ;  Suet  Ntro^  7,  CUmd,A  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17  ;  J.  CapitoL  Aniomn,  PkU,  4.) 
On  some  occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi 
was  appointed  at  all ;  and  then  his  duties  were 
performed  by  the'praietor  urbanus.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli  14,  xlix.  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  Hamdb,  dm-  Mom, 
AU»1k.  vol  ii  pt  ii  p.  146.) 

An  office  very  difierent  from  this,  though  bear' 
ing  the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on 
the  suggestion  of  Maecenas.  (Dum  Cass.  Iii.  21  ; 
Tadt.  Lc;  Suet  An^.  37.)  This  new  praefectus 
urbi  was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  invested  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  dty. 
He  had  the  superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers, 
guardians,  thei^res,  Slc  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  had  distributed  thropghout 
the  dty  a  number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we 
mar  compare  to  a  modem  police.  He  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  between  slaves  and  their 
masters,  between  patrons  and  their  freed  men,  and 
over  sons  who  Imd  violated  the  pietas  towards 
their  parents.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  s.  1.  §  5—14  ; 
37.  tit  15.  s.  1.  §  2.)  His  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  extended  ;  and  as  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  republican  praefectus  urbi  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  office  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  so 
now  the  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  was  gradu-> 
ally  absorbed  by  that  of  the  praefectus  urbi ;  and 
at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence^  ex- 
cept to  the  person  of  the  princeps  himself,  while 
anybodT  might  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  any 
other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praefectus  nrbi  ( Vopisc.  FhrioM.  5, 
6;  Suet  ^1^.33;  Dion  Cass.  Iii  21,  33  ;  Dig. 
4.  tit  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaestiones 
(Tadt  AimaL  xiv.  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipnus)  ; 
but  from  the  third  century  he  exercised  it  alone, 
and  not  only  in  the  dty  of  Rome,  but  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  he  might  sen« 
tence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insulam.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  12.  s.  1.  §  3  and  4.)  During  the  first  period 
of  the  empire  and  under  good  emperors,  the  offico 
was  generally  hdd  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
many  cases  for  life  (Dion  Csss.  Iii  21,  24, 
Ixxviii  14  ;  J.  (^itol.  Antomn.  Phu,  8 ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod,  14  ;  Vopisc.  Carin.  16) ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  Uie  dty  or- 
curs  almost  evoy  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  dty  also  received 
its  praefectus  urbi  The  praefects  at  this  time 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors, 
and  all  the  other  oiGBoen  of  the  administration  of 
the  dty,  all  corporations,  and  all  public  institu- 
tions, were  under  their  control.  ((^  1.  tit  28. 
iL  4  ;  Symmach.  E^fntL  x.  37, 43  ;  Cassiod.  Fa- 
riar.  vi  4.)  They  also  exereised  a  superinten- 
dence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
virions*  though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.    (Cod.   !• 
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tit.  28. 1. 1  ;  Orelli,  Jnaonpi.  n.  Si  16.)  The  pne- 
fects  of  the  city  had  eveiy  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  ^  the  tranaactknis  of  the  Koate 
(Symmach.  EpitLx.  44),  where  thej  gave  their 
▼ote  before  the  oongulares.  They  were  the  medium 
through  which  the  emperon  received  the  petition! 
and  presents  from  their  capital.  (Symmach.  Epiwt, 
z.  26,  2d,  35  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  49.)  At  the  election 
of  a  pope  the  pnefect  of  Rome  had  the  care  of  all 
the  external  regulations.  (Symmach.  £^pisL  z. 
71— «3.)  [Ii.8.] 

PRAE'FICAE.     [FuNUS,  p.  558,  b.] 
PRAEFU'RNIUM.     [Balnbai,  p!  192,  b  ; 
Fornax.] 

PRAEJUDrCIUM.  This  word,  as  appears 
from  its  e^rmology,  has  a  certain  rolation  to  Judi- 
cium, to  which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero  {DiomaL  4)  : 
**  de  quo  non  praejudicium,  sed  plane  jam  judicium 
factum.**  The  commentator,  wno  goes  under  the 
name  of  Asconius,  observes  on  this  passage,  that  a 
praejudicium  is  something,  which  when  established 
becomes  an  tasempUan  for  the  judioes  {judieaturi) 
to  follow  ;  but  this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
he  means  something  established  in  the  same  cause, 
by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  or  something  estab- 
lished in  a  different,  but  a  like  cause,  which  would 
be  what  we  call  a  precedent  Qointilian  {Iml, 
OraL  V.  1. 2)  states  that  it  is  used  both  in  the  sense 
of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  emmplmm 
than  praejudicium  (m  oa  panlm$  oauaujudUsatae) ; 
and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  and 
determination  about  something  which  belongs  to 
the  matter  in  dispute  (JudidtM  ad  iptam  eautam 
p&rtinentibu8)j  from  whence  also  comes  the  name 
Praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  Praejudiciales  Actiones  or 
Praejudicia  in  which  there  is  an  Intentio  only  and 
nothing  else.  (Gains,  iv.  44.)  These  accordingly 
were  ailed  Praejudiciales  Actiones  which  had  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  some  matter, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio. 
**  A  praejudicium  is  an  actio,  which  has  not  any 
condemnatio  as  a  consequence,  but  only  a  judicial 
declaration  as  to  the  existence  of  a  le^  relation. 
The  name  of  this  kind  of  actions  comes  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  serve  as  preliminary  to 
other  and  future  actions.  All  these  Actiones  are 
m  rem^  that  is,  they  avail  not  exclusively  against  a 
determinate  person  who  owes  a  duty,  like  actions 
which  are  founded  on  Obligationes.**  (Savigny, 
System,  &.c  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  For  instance,  the  ques- 
tion might  be.  Whether  a  man  is  afotherornot,  or 
Whether  he  has  a  Potestas  over  his  child  :  these 
were  the  subject  of  Praejudiciales  Actiones.  If  a 
father  denied  that  the  diild  who  was  bom  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was 
his  child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  **  Praejudicium 
cum  patre  de  partn  agnoecenda**  If  a  Judex 
should  have  declared  that  the  child  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  reputed  father,  then  must  still  be 
the  Praejudicium  to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed 
fother  is  the  true  fother.  If  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  mother  was  his  wife,  there  must  be 
a  praejudicium  on  this  matter  beforo  the  praeju- 
dicium de  partu  agnoscenda  These  praejudical 
actions  then,  were,  as  it  appears,  actions  respecting 
Status  ;  and  they  were  either  Civiles  or  Praetoriae. 
It  was  a  Civil  is  Actio  when  the  question  was  as 
to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  Praetoriae 
Actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  Praeju- 
dicia, **  cum  d«  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,**  &c 
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Sometimes  Praejudicium  means  ineopvenienee» 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  fhnn 
the  notion  of  a  thinff  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fiurly  heard  ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which 
it  occors  in  our  kw  in  the  phrase  **  withoot  pre- 
judice to  other  matters  in  the  cause.** 

(Oaius,  iiL  123,  iv.  44  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  3 ;  Dig.  22: 
tit  3.  s.  8  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  30.  De  liberis  exhibendis ; 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  13  ;  and  Theophilus,  Pampkr.  ad 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  13.)  [O.L.] 

PRAELU'SIO.    [GLADiATORBa,  p^  575,  &.] 

PRAENO'MEN.     [Nombn.] 

PRAEPETES.     [AuouR,  p.  175,  b.J 

PRAEPO^SITUS*  which  means  a  poami 
placed  over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  timea 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  many  officers:  of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  Fraeponim  Saeri  Cu- 
bieuU,  or  chief  chamberlain  in  the  erapeior*S  palace. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  a)  Under 
him  was  the  Primiceriua,  together  with  the  Cnbi- 
cularii  and  the  corps  of  Silentiarii,  commanded  bj 
three  decnriones,  who  preserved  ailenee  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.  (Cod.  12.  tit  16  ^  Wa]t«, 
Qwik,  ds$  Rom.  Beektt,  §  340,  2d  ed.) 

PRAEROOATI'VA.  [Comitia,  piiL  338,  h, 
339,  b.] 

PRAE&  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by 
Ansonius  {IdjflL  xii  9),  he  was  called  Vns  who 

gave  security  for  another  in  a  Causa  Capitalii ;  and 
e  who  gave  security  finr  another  in  a  civil  action 
was  Praes.  But  this  authwity  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  the  usage  of  the  words  Vas  and  Praes  waa 
certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  definition. 
According  to  Varro  (Lu^.  LaL  vi  74,  ed.  MiiUer), 
any  person  was  Vas,  who  promised  VadinuMiiom  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  securi^  for  another  in  any 
legal  proceeding.  Festos  {a.m.  Vadem)  says  that 
Vasis  aSponsor  in  a  res  capitalis.  If  Vas  is  genus, 
of  which  Vas  in  its  special  sense,  and  Praes  are 
species,  these  definitions  will  be  consistent.  (Comp. 
Sallust  Jug.  85,  61  ;  Herat  .Sot  I  1.  II,  and 
Heindorf*s  note.)  Under  Afaneept  Festos  re> 
marks,  that  Manoeps  signifies  him  who  bays  or 
hires  any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  mnt  com- 
ducitve),  and  that  he  is  also  called  Prm  because 
he  is  bound  to  make  good  his  contnot  (prauttan 
quod  prwniiit)^  as  weU  as  he  who  is  his  Pnea. 
(See  also  Vano,  L  &)  According  to  this,  Psaes  is 
a  surety  for  one  who  bu3rs  of  the  state,  and  so  called 
because  of  his  liability  {praettan).  But  the 
etymology  at  least  is  doubtfial,and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  folse.  The  passage  of  Festns  explains  a 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  (C  Nep.  6),  in  which 
it  is  said  that  he  never  bought  anjrthizig  at  pabUc 
auction  {<ad  haatam  pubHoam)  and  never  was  dther 
Manceps  or  Praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Oel- 
lius  (viL  19)  in  which  a  person  was  committed  tn 
prison  who  could  not  obtain  PraedesL  The  goods 
of  a  Praes  were  called  Praedia  (Psendo*Asoon.  m 
Verr.  iL  1. 54),  and  m  Cicero  (Le.)  and  Livy  (zxii. 
60)  ^  praedibus  et  praediis  **  come  together.  The 
phrase  **  praedibus  cave9re,**to  give  security,  occurs 
in  the  Digest  (10.  tit  3.  i.  6),  where  some  editions 
have  **  pro  aedibus  cavere.**  (See  the  varioos  read- 
ings ed.  Qebauer  and  Spangenberg.)  The  phrase 
*'  praedes  vendere  **  means  to  sell,  not  the  pnedes 
properly  so  called,  but  the  things  whid  am  given 
as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  BrissoniiiB  to  be  the 
same  as  Pnedea  (Cic  pro  BoBk  c  20,  odAU,  xii« 
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T4,  17  ;  Sueton.  Clavd.  c.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  riiL  12), 
at  least  so  fi&r  u  they  were  sureties  to  the  State. 
Bnt  praediator  is  defined  by  Gains  (ii.  61)  to  be 
one  **who  buys  firom  the  people,**  and  from  the 
context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  bays  a  Pnie- 
diara,  which  is  further  defined  to  be  a  thing  pledged 
Co  the  populus  **  res  obligata  popnlo.**  The  Prae- 
diator then  is  he  who  buys  a  Praedium,  that  is,  a 
thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
Praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matteiB 
was  called  Jus  Praediatorium.  [O.  L.] 

PRAESCRI'PTIO,  or  rather  TEMPORIS 
PRAESCRIPTIO,  sonifies  the  Exceptio  or  an- 
svi'er  which  a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
plaintiff,  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  k^we 
of  time.  The  word  has  properly  no  reference  to 
the  plaintiff  *8  loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's 
acquisition  of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the 
plaintiff  from  prosecuting  his  suit  This  right  of 
a  defendant  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law. 
When  the  Praetors  gave  new  actions  by  their 
Edict,  they  attached  to  them  the  condition  that 
those  actions  must  be  brought  within  a  year  {intra 
annum  judidtan  dcAo\  that  is  a  year  from  the  time 
when  die  right  of  action  accrued.  These  actions 
then  were  exceptions  fr^m  the  old  rule,  that  all 
actiones  were  perpetuae.  This  rule  became  ex- 
tended by  the  Longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
established  that  in  actions  about  ownership,  or 
jiira  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases  twenty  years, 
would  give  a  jffaescriptio,  when  the  Possessor 
could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the  main 
conditions  of  Usucapion,  without  having  acquired 
ownership  by  Usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
no  need  of  any  Exceptio.  This  rule  was  further 
extended  by  Constantine,  and  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
for  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  Usucapion.  A 
general  constitution  was  made  by  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  424,  which  with  some  variations  appears  in 
both  the  Codes  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tit  39.  s.  3)  ;  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actiones  already  mentioned,  there  should  be 
no  hereditatis  petitio  after  30  yean,  and  that  after 
the  same  time  no  personal  action  should  be  brought 
The  actio  finium  regnndorum  was  excepted,  and 
also  the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypo- 
theca  against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others. 
Praejudiciales  actiones  as  to  Status  are  not  enume- 
rated among  those  against  which  there  was  a 
Praescriptio,  but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
general  words  of  the  k^.  Justinian,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  tit  40.  &  1), 
established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheearia, 
for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitution 
enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply:  Familiae 
nerciscundae,  C<mmiunidividundo,  Finium  regnndo- 
rum. Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptomm  ; 
and  it  adds,  **neque  alterius  cujnscunque  perso- 
nalis actio  vitam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  &&, 
sed  ex  quo  ab  initio  oompetit,  et  s^nel  nata  est, 
&c.,  post  memoratum  tempus  finiri.'*  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  all  actions  were  originally  perpetuae, 
that  is,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
iHteiraption  from  the  lapse  of  time ;  then  some 
were  made  subject  to  Praescriptio,  and  finally  all 
were  made  so.     In  consequence  of  this  change  the 
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term  Perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that 
were  nat  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  ^  yean  were  necessary  to  give 
a  Praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  Praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time. 
(Inst  4.  tit  12.) 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  Prae- 
scriptio w«re,  1.  Actio  Nata,  for  there  must  be  a 
right  of  action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may 
have  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There 
must  be  a  continuous  n^ect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entitled  to  bring  me  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  Praescriptio  may  be  reckoned 
uninterruptedly.  3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  a  Praescriptio,  as  such,  because 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  plamtaff  which  laid  the 
foundation  ci  the  Praescriptio.  But  the  longi  tem- 
poris praescriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapicm  as 
to  its  conditions,  of  which  bona  fides  was  one. 
Justinian  (Cod.  7.  tit  39.  s.  8)  required  a  bona 
fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty  year  Praescriptio^  but 
this  was  no  new  rule  except  so  far  as  the  Pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  Usocapio  ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  pntescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides  a«  a  conditim  of  praescriptio  went 
with  it  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
bat  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  Praescriptio  are 
refiBrred  to  in  Brinkmann^  ImtUuHomM  Jurit 
Romatu^  and  MUhlenbruch^s  Doeirina  Pandtela^ 
mm,  §  261,  and  §  481,  on  the  distinction  being 
ultimately  abdished  between  Praescriptio  and 
Usncapio ;  Savigny,  Sjfttem  du  keut^tn  Bout. 
RmtkiSf  vol.  v.,  from  whom  tlds  outline  is  taken. 
See  also  Usvcapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time  (iv.  130).  These  Praescriptiones  were  pro 
actore,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
plain the  term.  It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio 
is  such  that  a  man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yearly, 
half  yeariy,  or  monthly.  The  payment  of  interest 
on  money  would  be  an  example.  At  the  dose  of  ■ 
any  of  these  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sue  for  what  was 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  due,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  eonttacted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  become  due  in  consequence  of  an 
obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be  a  Praestatioi,  or  it 
was  said,  *^  aliquid  jam  praestari  oportet :  **  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Praestatio  was  not 
due,  it  was  ^'fiitura  praestatio^*'  or  it  was  said, 
^  praestatio  adhnc  nulla  est''  If  then  the  plaintiff 
wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  following  Praescriptio: 
*^  £a  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit"  (Compare  Cic. 
d€  Or,  i.  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptiones,  ob- 
serves Gains,  is  manifestly  derived  fit»m  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  prefixed  (praescribuntur) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  In- 
tentio.  In  the  time  of  Gains  the  Praescriptiones 
were  only  used  by  the  actor  ;  but  formerly  they 
were  used  also  in  favour  of  a  defendant  (reus), 
as  in  the  following  instance :  ^  Ea  res  agator  quod 
praejudicium  hereditati  non  fiat,"  which  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  ocoeptio 
or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis,  by  using 
a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging  the  ques* 
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tion  of  tlie  lienditu  (eiMi  petikir^  dia  •  • .  pra^ 
dieum  hsrediiaU  /mU).  Compuv  Gaios  INg. 
10.  tit  2.  B.  1  ;  aod  Me  PRAVtroKiuii). 

SftTigiij  showB  that  in  the  l^gitlatioa  of  Jui- 
tiniaD,  Pneecriptio  aad  Exoeptio  an  identical  and 
that  either  tenn  can  be  need  indifEBientlj.  He 
obeerres  that  the  PxaeKriptionee  which  in  the  old 
£Drm  of  prooedoie  were  intndnoed  into  the  fonnula 
for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  Ex- 
oeptionei,  and  it  was  merely  an  accident  that  cer- 
tain Ezceptionet  were  placed  befora  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Ibimala, 
ae  was  the  nsiui  prKtice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears fimn  Oaius,  only  the  Praescriptiones  pro 
actors  were  prefixed  to  the  fomrala ;  and  those 
pro  reo  were  placed  at  the  end,  and  they  retained, 
though  improperly,  the  name  of  Praescriptione^ 
Thus  Exceptio  and  Praescriptb  came  to  be  used  as 
equiTsIent  terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse 
of  the  Ordo  jndiciorum  contributed.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  particular  exoeptkmes,  one  or  other  of  the 
names  was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  them  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other 
name  in  particular  cases  ib  easOy  explained :  thus, 
the  Doli  and  Rei  Judioatae  Exoeptiones  were  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  the  Formula,  and  the  Temporis 
and  Fori  Praescriptiones  in  eariier  times  wen 
placed  at  the  b^plming.  Sarigny  adds  that  in 
modem  times  Piaescriptio  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  Usucapion,  but  this  is  never  tiie  sense  of  the 
word  Prsescriptio  in  the  Roman  law.  Though 
Exceptio  and  Praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
eqnlTalent,  yet  neither  Exceptio  nor  Praescriptio 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Temporis  praescriptio  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  words  Temporis,  Tempoialia, 
triginta  annonun,  &G.  (Sarigny,  SytUm^  A»,  iv. 
809,  Y.  163,)  [G.  L.] 

PRAESES.    [PaoviNciA.] 
PRAESUL.    [Salil] 

PRAETE'RITI  SENATCVRES.  [Sbnatu&] 
PRAETEXTA.  [Tooa.] 
PRAETOR.  According  toCioen(ds£49.iiL  8) 
Pnetor  was  a  title  which  designated  the  consuls 
as  the  leaders  ef  the  armies  of  the  state  ;  and  he 
considen  the  wwd  to  contain  the  same  elemental 
parts  as  the  terb  oramra.  The  period  and  office  of 
the  command  of  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be 
called  Praetorium.  (Lir.  riiL  11.)  Pnetor  was 
also  a  title  ef  office  among  the  Latins :  and  it  is 
the  name  which  Livy  gives  to  the  stntegns  of  the 
Achaeans. 

The  first  praetor  specially  so  called  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  b.  c  866,  aad  he  was  chosen 
only  from  the  I^tridans,  who  had  this  new  office 
created  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves 
fi>r  being  compelled  to  shan  the  consulship  with 
the  PlelMians.  (Liv.  vL  42,  vii.  1.)  No  Plebeian 
pnetor  was  appointed  till  die  year  &c.  837.  The 
Praetor  was  called  coUega  consulibns,  and  was 
elected  with  the  same  auspices  at  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  consuls  wen  elected  fint,  and 
then  the  praetors.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

The  Piaetonhip  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  pnetor 
(jwt  m  wie  itwen,  Liv.  vi  42  ;  jwu  redden^  Liv. 
vii.  1)  were  a  p<»tion  of  the  fimctions  of  the  con- 
suls, who  aocoiding  to  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
refeired  to,  wen  also  called  judiees  a  judicando. 
The  pnetor  sometimes  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  state  ;  and  while  l^e  consuls  wen  absent  with 
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the  armies,  he  exercised  their  functions  within  tH« 
city.  He  was  a  Magistntns  Curulis  and  he  had 
the  Imperimn,  and  consequently  was  <me  of  the 
Msffistntos  Majores:  but  he  owed  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  consuls.  (Polyb.  xxxiiL  1.)  His 
insignia  of  office  wen  six  lictMs,  whence  he  ia 
cailed  by  Polybius  ^ytfiin^  or  ffrpar^jhs  l|ar^c* 
Kvs,  and  sometimes  simply  ifyarikeKut.  Plutarch 
(SuUoj  5)  uses  the  expression  <r>|wri  iffiawoktruHi, 
At  a  later  period  the  Prsetor  had  only  two  licton 
in  Rome.  (Censorinus,  c24.)  The  pnetonhip 
was  at  fint  siven  to  a  consul  of  the  preceding  year 
as  appean  nom  Livy.  L.  Papiriua  was  pnetor 
after  beiqg  eonsuL  (Uv.  z.  47.) 

In  the  Tear  b.  c.  246  another  Pnetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
m  matten  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  pere- 
grini  and  Roman  dtiaens  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
called  Pnetor  Peregrinus.    (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  28.) 
The  other  Pnetor  was  then  called  Praetor  Urbanua 
**  qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit,^*  and  sometimes  simply 
Pnetor  Urbanus  and  Pnetor  Urbis.    The  two 
Pneton  deterauned  by  lot  which  fimctions  they 
should  respectively  exercise.     If  either  of  tbem 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other  perlbnned 
all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city.     8ome> 
times  the  militaiy  imperium  of  a  Praetor  was  pro- 
longed fiir  a  second  year.     When  the  temtories  of 
the  state  wen  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  pneton  wen  made.     Thus  two  pBae> 
ton  wen  created  b.  c.  227,  for  the  administration 
of  Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  and  two  mon  mn  added 
when  the  two  Spanish  provinces  wen  formed  b.  c. 
197.     When  then  wen  six  praetors,  two  stayed 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  four   went  abroad. 
(Liv.  xlv.  44).      The  Senate  determined  their 
provinces,  which  wen  distributed  among  them  by 
lot.    (Liv.  xxxii  27,  28.)    After  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  Praetor  ofUn 
had  the  administntion  of  a  province  with  the  title 
of  Propraetor,  and  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul.   Sulla  increased  the  number  of  Pneton 
to  eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twdve,  fiiurteen,  and  sixteen.  (Dion  Cassiua, 
xliL  61,  xliiL  51,  and  the  notes  of  Reiioanis.) 
Augustus  after  several  changes  fixed  the  number 
at  twelve.    Under  Tiberius  then  wen  sixteen. 
Two  praeton  wen  appointed  by  Claudius  for  mat- 
ten  relating  to  Fideioommissa,  when  the  business 
in  this  department  of  the  law  had  become   con- 
sidenble,  but  Titus  nduoed  the  number  to  one  ; 
and  Nerva  added  a  Praetor  for  the  decision  of 
matten   between    the    Fiacus    and    individuals, 
«*Thu%**  says  Pemponius,  speaking  of  his  own 
time,  **  eighteen  pneU»s  administer  justice  (jias 
dicunt)  in  the  State."*   (D%.  I.  tit.  2.  s.  34.)     M. 
Aunlius,  according  to  Capitolinus  (Af.AnL  c  10), 
appointed  a  Praetor  for  matten  nlating  to  tutela, 
which  must  have  taken  place  after  Pomponiiia 
wrote.     [Pandbctab.]    The  main  duties  of  the 
Praeton  wen  judicial,  and  it  appean  that  it  was 
found  necessary  firom  time  to  time  to  increase  their 
number,  and  to  assign  to  them  special  departments 
of  the  administntion  of  justice. 

Sometimes,  extraordinary  duties  wen  impoaod 
on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus 
(B.C.  144)  who  was  commissioned  by  a  Senatas- 
consultum  to  look  after  the  npair  of  certain  aqne* 
ducts  and  to  pnvent  the  improper  use  of  the  water. 
(Frontinus,  De  Aquaedmct,  lib.  1.) 

The  Praetor   Urbanus  was    spedally   oanied 
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Praetor,  and  lie  was  the  fint  in  nuik.  His  duties 
confined  him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name, 
and  he  could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a 
time.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
Ludi  ApoUinaiea.  He  was  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the 
Edicta  of  the  snccessive  praetors  the  Roman  Law 
owes  in  a  great  degree  its  developement  and  im- 
proTement.  Both  the  Praetor  Urbonus  and  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Gains, 
L  2),  and  their  functions  in  this  respect  do  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  limited  on  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  pow«r,  though  it  must  have  been 
gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of  Imperial 
Constitutions  and  Rescripts  became  common.  [Edio- 
TUM.]  The  limits  of  tnese  two  praetors*  adimnis- 
tntion  were  expressed  by  the  term  Urbanae  Pro- 
▼inciae. 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  Praetor  in 
civil  matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  [Judxx.] 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  Interdicts,  that  he  de- 
cided in  a  summary  way.  [Intbrdictum.]  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said 
to  be  injure. 

The  Praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
mattera.  These  were  the  Quaestiones  perpetuae 
(Cie.  BruL  c.  27),  or  the  trials  for  Repetundae, 
Ambitus,  Majestas,  and  Peculatus,  which,  when 
there  were  six  praetors,  were  assigned  to  four  out 
of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to  these  Quaestiones 
those  of  Falsum,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  and  De 
Parricidis,  and  kx  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
according  to  smne  accounts  four  praetors,  for  the 
accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers  do  not 
agree  on  this  point  (Sueton.  Cuenr^  41  ;  Dion 
(>ws.  xliL  51.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praetor 
presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  acquittiU  of 
the  accused.    [Judicium.] 

The  Praetor  when  he  administered  justice  sat 
on  a  sella  Curulis  in  a  Tribunal,  which  was  that 
part  of  the  Court  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
rraeUNT  and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  Subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the 
Judices,  and  others  who  were  present.  (Cic  BruL 
64.)  But  the  Piaetor  could  do  many  mmisterial 
acts  out  of  court,  or  as  it  was  expressed  e  joftmo,  or 
eat  aiequo  looo^  which  terms  are  opposed  to  e  tribmaH 
or  eat  tuperiore  loco :  for  instance,  he  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  manumission 
when  he  was  out  of  doors,  as  on  his  road  to  the 
bath  or  to  the  theatre.  (Gaius,  L  20.) 

A  person  who  had  been  ejected  firom  the  senate 
oould  recover  his  rank  by  being  made  Praetor 
(Dion  Cassias,  xxxrii  30  ;  Plutarch,  Cieero^  17). 
Sallustias  was  made  praetor  ^irl  r^  rj^v  fiovX^ 
ijfuXaMw,  (Dion  Cassius,  xlil  52.) 

The  Praetors  existed  with  Taryinff  numbers  to 
a  late  period  in  Uie  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jurisdictio.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  17;  5.  tit  71.  a  18.) 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  as  above  olh- 
served,  were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should 
be  completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictum,  Impk- 
RiUM,  Judex,  Jurisdictio,  Maoistratus,  Pro- 
'^iNCiA.  To  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Edictum  maybe  added,  **  Die  Pitttorischen  Edicte 
der  RSmer,  Ac,  Ton  D.  Eduard  Schiader,  Weimar, 
1815.^'  [O.L.] 

PRAETCRIA  A'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

PRAETOHIA  COHORS.    [Praitorianl] 

PRAETORIA'NI,   sc.  mUiU9^  or  Praetoriae 
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Ookoriet^  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus 
to  protect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called 
by  that  name  m  imitation  of  the  Praetoria  Cb- 
kor$y  or  select  troop,  which  attended  \he  person  of 
the  praetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  army.  (Sal- 
lust,  Cat.  60;  Cic.  Oat.  u.  11  ;  Caes.  BelL  GalL 
i.  40.)  This  cohort  is  said  to  have  been  first 
formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out  of  the  bravest 
troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  other  duties 
except  guarding  his  person,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Festus,  «.  r.)  ;  but  even  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.  (Lit.  ii.  20.) 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  greatly  increased  (Appian, 
BeU.  Oh.  iii.  67,  t.  3) ;  but  the  establishment  of 
them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of  mne 
(Tae.  Ann,  It.  5;  Suet  Auff,  49)  or  ten  cohorts 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  24),  each  consisting  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot  They  were  chosen  only 
hem  Italy,  chiefly  fix>m  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or 
andent  Latium,  and  the  old  colonies  (Tac  /.  c. 
Hut,  i.  84),  but  afterwards  from  Maoedoaiti, 
Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  (Dion  Cus.  IxxiT.  2.) 
Augustus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  Uie  capiud,  and  dis- 
persed the  remamder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Ital}'.  (Suet  Auff.  49.)  Tiberius,  howcTor,  under 
pretence  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  among 
them,  assembled  them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  (Tac  Ann. 
iv.  2;  Suet  Tiber,  37;  Dion  Cass.  WiL  19.)  Their 
number  was  increased  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  co- 
horts, or  16,000  men.    (Tac.  Hitt.  il  93.) 

The  Praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double 
pay  and  especial  priTil^ges.  Their  term  of  service 
was  originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years 
(Dion  Cass.  Ht.  25),  but  v^as  afterwards  increased 
to  sixteen  years  ;  and  when  they  had  served  their 
time,  each  soldier  receiTed  20,000  sesterces.  (Id. 
It.  23 ;  Tac.  Ann.  I  17.)  All  the  Praetorians 
seem  to  haTe  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions 
in  the  regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(It.  24)  uiat  they  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
Titis  (^dtfSos)  like  the  centunons.  The  Praetorians, 
howoTer,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople, 
frequently  deposed  and  eloTated  emperors  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  libenl  donation  upon 
the  accession  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax  (a.  d.  193)  they  OTen  offered  the  em- 
pire for  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  Didius 
Julianus  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiil  11  ;  Spartian.  Julicm. 
2,  Herodian.  ii.  7)  ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Sevems  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  death  of 
Pertinax,  and  banished  from  the  city.  (Dion  Cius. 
IxxiT.  1.)  The  emperors,  however,  could  not  dis- 
pense with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  Praetorians 
were  restored  on  a  new  modd  by  SoTerus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number.  In- 
stead of  being  leTied  in  ItalT,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
enm,  or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  diauffhted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontiers; 
so  that  Uie  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed  the 
brsTest  troops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  2; 
Herodian.  iil  18.)    Diocletian  reduced  their  nmu- 
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ben  snd  aboliahed  their  privileges  (Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Caes.  39) ;  thejr  were  st^l  allonred  to  remain  at 
Rome,  bat  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  em- 
peror^ person,  as  he  never  resided  in  the  capitaL 
Their  numbers  were  again  increased  by  Mazentius, 
but  after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  for- 
tified camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not 
perished  in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentios  were  dispersed  ammig  the  legions. 
(Zoshnufl,  ii.  17;  Aui«l.  Vict  de  Com.  40.)  The 
new  fonn  of  government  established  by  Ckmstantine 
did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  never  revived.  The  emperor "fe  body 
guards  now  only  ctmsisted  of  the  Domestic!,  horse 
and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the  Protectores. 
(Cod.  12.  tit.  17;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  24.) 

The  commanders  of  the  Praetorians  were  called 
Praxpkcti  Prastorio,  whose  duties,  powers, 
iLc  are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRAETO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general*s 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  becttuse  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  originally 
praetor,  and  not  consuL  [Castra,  p.  249.]  The 
officers  who  attended  on  the  genenl  in  the  Prae- 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.  (Liv.  zxx.  5.)  The  word  was 
also  used  in  several  other  significations,  which 
were  dei^ved  from  the  original  one.  Thiu  the 
residence  of  a  governor  of  a  province  was  called 
the  Pradorium  (Cic  c  Fsrr.  iv.  28,  v.  35  ; 
St  John,  zviiL  28,  33)  ;  and  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  any  large  house  or  palace.  (Suet 
Atig.  72,  CaL  37  ;  Juv.  i.  75  ;  praetoria  vohtptaH 
tantum  deservieniia.  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  198.)  The 
camp  of  the  Praetorian  troops  at  Rome,  and  fre- 
quently the  Praetorian  troops  themselves,  were 
odled  by  this  name.     [Prabtoriani.] 

PRAEVARICATOR.  [Senatusconsultum 
Turpilianum.] 

PRA'NDIUM.    [CoBNA,  p.  306,  b.] 

PRECA'RIUM.    [Intrrdictom.] 

PRELUM,  or  PRAELUM,  is  a  part  of  a 
press  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive- 
oil,  and  paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  tor- 
cular;  and  the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was 
either  screwed  or  knocked  down  npon  the  things 
to  be  pressed,  in  order  to  squeese  out  the  last 
juices.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg.  iL  242;  ViCrav.  vL  9.) 
Sometimes,  however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used 
as  convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead 
of  the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the 
srapes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
first  trodden  with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did 
not  press  out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were 
afterwards,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (fioopi  d 
fbUicuU)^  put  under  the  prelum.  (Varro,  de  Re 
RusL  i.  54  ;  comp.  Colum.  zii.  38.)  Cato  {de  Re 
RtuL  31)  advised  his  countrymen  always  to  make 
the  prelum  of  the  wood  of  black  maple  {carpmue 
atra).  After  all  the  juice  was  pressed  out  of  the 
grapes,  they  were  collected  in  casks,  water  was 
poured  upon  them,  and  afier  standing  a  night  they 
were  pressed  again.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserved  in  casks,  and 
was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen  during  the 
winter.  (Varro,  I  o.)  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil,  and  in  the  manufsbctore 
of  paper,  see  Plm.  H,  N,  xv.  1,  xiiL  25  ;  Colum. 
3riL50.  [L.S.J 

PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given   to   various 
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ofHcers  and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman 
empire,  is  explained  by  Buidas  («.  v.)  to  be  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  first  rank  in  any  thing.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful :  it  is  mpposed 
that  a  person  was  called  Prmicenme  becanse  his 
name  stood  first  in  the  wax  (eeroX  ^^^  >*>  the 
tablet  made  of  wax,  which  contained  a  list  rf  pei^ 
Sfflis  of  any  rank. 

The  word  Primioerius  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  applied  to  the  pezson  who  was  at  the 
head  of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  bnt 
also  to  the  one  second  in  command  or  anthority  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  PtimieerUu  Saeri  OiAiaUi, 
who  was  under  the  Pra^itodtus  Saeri  QtbieBU^ 
[Praxposxtus.]  Various  Primicerii  are  men- 
tioned, as  the  PrimieeriuM  DomesHwrum  and  iV»- 
tedorum  (Cod.  12.  tit  17.  s.  2),  Pahricae  (Cod. 
11.  tit  9.  s.  2),  Meuaorum  (Cod.  12.  tit  28.  au  1), 
Nuiarionsm  (Cod.  12.  tit  7),  &e. 

PRIMIPILA'RES.    [ExBRCiTua,  p.  508,  b.J 
PRIMIPPLUS.     (ExRRCiTUS,  pu  505.] 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.    [EaoiTML] 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    [Sinatus.] 
PRINCIPA'LIS  PORTA.  [Castra,  pw 249.] 
PRFNCIPES.     [ExBRCiTUS,  pp.  495--497.] 
PRINCFPIA.     [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  502,  b.] 
PRIVILE'GIUM.     [Lix,  p.  683,  K] 
PROAGOOEIAS     ORAPHE    (irpo<ry«ryc(at 
ypai^),  a  prosecution  against  those  persons  who 
performed  the  desxading  office  of  pimps  or  pro- 
curers (irpooyaryoQ.     By  the  law  of  Solon   the 
heaviest  punishment  (ra  /Uyiarra  ^rr£/ua)  was 
inflicted  on  such  a  person  {idv  rts  4\MiAepe¥  vcuSa 
^  yv¥tuKa  irpoceywyw60rff  Aesch.  &  TVaioncft  3w  26. 
ed.  Steph.).     According  to  Plutarch  (SoL  23),  a 
penalty  of  twenty  drachms  was  imposed  for  the 
same  offence.     To  reconcile  this  statement  with 
that  of  Aeschines,  we  may  suppose  with  Plainer 
(Proo,  wd  Klag,  vol.  iL  p.  216)  that  the  law 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  applied  only  to  pro8titnt«!S. 
An  example  of  a  man  put  to  death  for  taking  an 
Olynthian  girl  to  a  brothel  (<rr^as  ht^  o«jd(/«ATos) 
occurs  in  Dinarchns  (e.  Z>e»io8^  93,  ed.  Steph.  X 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  htX  trpoau- 
y«iryi^  is  mentioned  by  PoUux  (iiL  27).    A  chaij;* 
(probably  £Use)  was  brought  agiainst  Aspasia  for 
getting  freebom  women  into  her  house  for  the  use 
of  Pericles.    (Plut  PencL  32  ;  Aristoph.  Aekar», 
527.)     In  connection  with  tliis  subject  sea  the 
URTAIRB8R08    Graphb  and    Phthora«   ton 
Elbuthxron  Graphs    (Mei»,  Att,  Proc  pw 
332.)  [C  R  K.] 

PRO^BOLE  (wpoeo/Ji\  an  accosatioa  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribimaL 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  reinfect  (via.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  informatioii ; 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro> 
ceediug  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The 
lepoSoK^  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the 
public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where^  from  the 
station,  power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  haiaidoos  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  beiqg  authonsed  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assonbly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  firom  the  ci<ra77eX(a,  that  in  tha  latter 
the  people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronomice 
final  judgment  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method 
of  trial ;  whereas  in  the  irpo^oA^,  after  the  judg- 
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of  the  aMemblj,  the  iMurtieB  proceeded  to 
trial  in  the  usual  manner.  The  court  before  whom 
they  ^^>eared,  however  influenced  they  might  be 
bj  the  praejudkiuni  of  the  people,  were  under  no 
legal  compulsion  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  the 
people  refused  to  give  judgment  in  fitYonr  of  the 
complainant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  ad- 
veraaiy  by  a  ypo^"^  or  a  private  action,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  (Platner,  Proc  tsMJ  KL 
voL  L  pu  382.) 

The  cases  ta  which  the  irpoSoKli  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official  mis- 
conduct or  oppression  ;  ag^nst  those  pablie  in- 
fonnen  and  mischief-niakerB  who  were  called  innt»- 
^dyroi ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decoicy 
at  the  religious  festivals  ;  and  against  all  such  as 
by  evil  practices  exhibited  disafifisction  to  the  state. 
(Harpoc.  and  Suidas, «.  e.  KoraxcifNyrorfa ;  PoUux, 
viiL  46  ;  Aesch.  d»  FoU.  Leg.  47  ;  Isocr.  wcp! 
drrid.  344,  ed.  Steph.) 

With  respect  to  magistiatea,  Schumann  (<2e  ComiL 
p.  231)  thinks  that  the  fpo^oXnk  could  only  be 
brought  against  thom  at  those  hux^iporopiai  which 
were  held  at  the  first  xvpla  dicKkTfiffla  in  every  Piy- 
taneia,  when  the  people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of 
magistrates,  with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office 
or  depose  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An 
example  of  magistrates  being  so  deposed  occuxb  in 
DemostL  e.  7%eocr.  1 330.  The  people  (says  Schtf- 
mann)  could  not  proceed  to  the  hrix^iporovia  ex- 
cept on  the  complaint  ij^o^oKfi)  of  some  individual ; 
the  deposed  magistrate  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  if  the  accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the 
matter  further.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  for  limiting  the  vpoiohtd  against  magi- 
ptxates  to  these  particular  occasions ;  and  other 
writers  have  not  agreed  with  Scbdmann  on  this 

£int  (Platner,  Proc,  und  KL  voL  i.  p.  385 ; 
eier,  j^tt.  Proc  p.  273.) 

An  example  of  a  ir^oAi^  against  Sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
eiTor  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Aiginiisae»  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  89.) 
Another  oocueb  in  Lysias  {e.  AgoftU,  135,  ed. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  ovAX^^I^f  Iworrcs  koI 
iv  T^  84/<y  arol  i»  r^  Bucaaniplif  mMMtpamiaa 
ic«vr4yp»T9^  describe  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  this  method  of  prosecution.  (Sehdmann,  £ 
Com.  p.  234.) 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandes- 
tinely, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or 
embenlement  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to 
a  rpaSoK^  A  case  of  embeczlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes  c.  Afid,  584.  (Schomann,  L  &  ; 
Platner,  Proc  und  JO.  vol.  i.  p.  381.) 

But  the  wpofoK^  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  aoainst 
Meidias^  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbeha- 
viour at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  kws 
cited  in  that  qieech  (517,  518,571)  that  itpo^o\ai 
were  enjoined  against  any  persons  who,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thaigelian,  or  Eleusinian  festival  (and 
the  same  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
other  festivals),  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence 
as  would  fiiU  within  the  description  of  inriUw 
wc|ik  lopr^v.  A  riot  or  disturbance  during  the 
e«*femoDy,  an  assault,  or  other  gross  insult  or  oat- 
taga,  committed  upon  any  of  the  performers  or 
0pectators  of  the  games,  whether  citiaen  or  fweignery 
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and  even  upon  a  slave,  much  more  upon  a  magistnte 
or  officer  engaged  in  suponntending  the  performance ; 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  process,  and  even 
a  levying  of  execution  upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  was  held  te 
be  a  profiebnation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  subject  the 
ofiender  to  the  penalties  of  these  statutes.  For 
any  such  offence  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Prytanes  {i.  e.  the  Proedri),  who  were  to  bring  fbr« 
wvd  the  ohaige  at  an  assembly  to  be  hdd  soon 
afier  the  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The 
defendant  was  to  be  produced  before  the  assembly. 
Both  parties  were  heard,  and  then  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Those  who 
voted  in  fiavour  of  the  prosecution  were  said  iraro.. 
X^tpoToytuf^  those  who  were  against  it  iarox^tpo^ 
rovwf.  The  complainant  was  said  irpoffcUXco-tec 
rhv  iZucawfrmy  and  the  people,  if  th^  condemned 
him,  vpoKvraypovyai,  (Demosth.  c  Mid.  578, 583, 
586.) 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing wards  in  ^e  law  above  referred  to :  —  r^r 
Tpo6^Jks  iropOiStS^eKray  &rac  ht^  fiii  imtrurfAhfm 
Scuf.  Platner  {Proe.  nml  KL  vol  L  p^  384)  and 
Schomann  {dt  Com,  p.  238)  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  Prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints,  for  which  satufaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be 
legal,  Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.  563, 
583  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his  charge 
against  Meidias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier  {AU, 
Proe.  p.  275)  explains  it  thus :  that  the  Prytanes 
(or  rather  Proedn)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  irfwCoXof,  except  those  of  a  trifling  cha- 
racter, for  which  they  were  themselves  empowered 
to  impose  a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  see 
AH.  Proc.  p.  34.)  If  we  suppose  the  complaint  to 
take  the  name  of  wpo^TJi  upon  its  being  presented 
to  the  Proedri,  the  expression  iKTrruriUrfi  wpo€o\^ 
will  cause  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  Hixify  rlytw  signifies 
to  pay  die  damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  ir/w? 
tfoXV  riweuf  may  signifjr,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  magistrates  before  whom  the  charge  was 
brought ;  and  wpo^oAV  is  not  used  improperly  for 
intfoK^p^  anymore  than  3(in|y  is  for  rifuyui  in  the 
other  case.  Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another 
objection  uxged  by  Platner,  vis.«  that  (according  to 
this  interpretation)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before 
the  assembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-pajf-. 
ment^  and  not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on 
the  impo$ition  of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  Heliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious 
natuK  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  defiiult  thereof)  go 
to  prison.  (Meier,  AU,  Proe.  p.  276.)  The  persoos 
on  whom  devolved  the  ity^iJMvla  hKcurrriptov  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  87),  the  Thesmothetao. 
Meier  (7.  c)  thinks  this  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  that  upon  a  charge  for  the 
pro&nation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance  would  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  superi<Hr  archons  as  had 
the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would  (no 
doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Athe- 
nian jurisprudoice  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by  wpo- 
€o\ii  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.  (PUtner,  p.  385.)  The  dicasts  had  to  pro- 
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ooonoe  their  Terdiet  on  the  gailt  of  the  putj,  and 
to  asioM  the  penalty,  which  might  be  death*  or 
only  a  pecuniary  fine,  according  to  their  discretion. 
The  trwl  (it  •eems)  waa  attended  with  no  risk  to 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  considered  to  proceed  under 
the  authority  of  the  popular  decree.  (Meier,  AU, 
Proe.  p.  277.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROBOULEUMA  (rpoCodXtv/ia).  [Boi/lb, 
p.210,b.] 

PROBOULI  (vp^ovXoi),  a  name  applicable 
to  any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  to  attend  the  PanSonian  council,  and  deliberate 
on  ihe  aflhiii  of  the  conftderacy,  were  called  wp^ 
fovAoi.  (Herod.  tL  7.)  So  were  the  deputies  sent 
by  the  seTend  Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress 
at  the  Isthmus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  (Herod,  vii.  172)  ;  and  also  the  en- 
voys whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to  send  annually  to 
Pktaea.  (Plutarch,  ^ruf.  2 1 .)  The  word  is  also 
used  like  vofxo^XoKts,  to  denote  an  oligarchical 
body,  in  whom  the  government  of  a  state  was 
vested,  or  who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were 
the  sixty  senators  of  Cnidus  ;  and  a  similar  body 
appears  to  have  existed  at  Megars,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  ^- 
vemment  became  oligarchical  before  the  beginuinff 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Arist  PoL  iv.  12.  §  8,  vi. 
5.  f  1 9  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  iiL  9.  §  10  ;  Wachsmuth,  Al- 
fgrA,  vdL  i.  pt  2.  p.  91 1  SchSmann,  AnHq.  jur.  publ, 
p.  82.)  A  body  of  men  called  irp6$ov\oi  were  ap. 
pointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war, 
to  act  at  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Thucydides 
( viii.  I )  calls  them  tt^xhtf  'rira  Tptvivrdptn^  Mp&P, 
oTtivss  mpi  rShf  ira^irrmv  in  t»  iraipbt  f  wpotfov- 
Xtiffowrt.  They  were  ten  in  number.  (Snidas,  s. «. 
Il^ovXoi.)  Whether  their  appointment  arose  out 
of  any  concerted  plan  fbr  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion, if  doubtfuL  The  ostensible  object  at  least  was 
different ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  fbr 
defending  their  country,  and  prosecuting  the  war, 
appear  to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their 
authority  did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ; 
fbr  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Pisander  and  his 
eolleaguet  established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred, 
by  which  the  democracy  was  overthrown.  (Thucyd. 
viil  67  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol  i.  pt  2.  p.  197.)  The 
fh«t  step  which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and 
his  party,  was  to  procure  the  electiou  of  a  body  of 
men,  adled  (vyypa^7t  cfrroiepdropct,  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
for  remodelling  the  constitution.  Thucydides  says 
they  were  ten  in  number.  Harpoeration  (s.  e. 
SryTpo^ctf)  oites  Androtion  and  Philechorus  as 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  ehesen,  and  adds, 
*0  >«  9ointu9thif  rdr  94tta  4ftwfifASp9ua^  fUp9if  Huf 
wp§€96Xmp.  This  and  the  language  of  Saidns  (t.0!. 
np6€o9\oi)  have  led  SchSmann  to  eonjeotare  that  the 
vpMevAM  were  elected  as  wy/pa^U^  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philochorus. 
(Ami,  jtw,  ffM,  181.)  Others  have  thought  that 
the  ovyyyM^tf  of  Thucydides  have  been  oon- 
founded  by  grammarians  with  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  fbit  chosen  A  rtht  warpiws  p6tjmn 
wyypdi^ttei  tcalf  odr  woXrre^crov^c  (Xen.  HM, 
ii.  8.  §  2 ;  Goeller,  ad  nue,  rnl  67.)  These 
Athenian  irp^f  ovXoi  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Lyaiaimta  (467),  which  was  aoled  the  year 
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after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lyiias,  e.  BnUr^k 
126,  ed.  Steph.  [C.  R.  K.7 

PROCHEIROTO'NIA  {wpox^tptro^U). 

[BouLB,p.211,  a.] 

PROCLE'SIS    (irp^ffXiKty).      [BxAarsTAX, 
p.  398,  b.] 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  a  consul  without  holding  the  offiee  of  con- 
sul itself ;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one 
who  bad  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  pro- 
consulship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modiiied 
one,  of  the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we 
meet  with  a  consul,  whose  imperium  was  proloi^^ 
afUr  the  year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end 
of  the  consular  year  327  B.  c,  when  it  was  thooght 
advisable  to  prolong  the  imperium  (impmimm  pro- 
rogoTB)  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  moat  of 
the  advantsges  that  had  been  gained  in  his  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  viiL  23,  26.)  The  power  of  proouisol 
was  conferred  by  a  senatosconsnltum  and  plebis- 
citum,  and  was  neariy  equal  to  that  of  a  regular 
oonsul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  jurisdictio, 
but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  extend  over 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebahr, 
Hitl,  o/Rom«j  iii.  p.  1 86,  who  infers  it  firom  (9aius,  iv. 
104,  105),  and  was  eonferred  without  the  anspicia 
by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  ana  not 
in  the  comitia  for  elections.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  z.  22, 
xaczii.  28,  xziv.  13.)  Hence  whenever  a  prooon- 
sal  led  his  army  bade  to  Rome  fbr  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium  (tn  urhe)  was 
especially  granted  to  hhn  by  the  people,  which 
was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a  consul  tri- 
umphed durfng  the  year  of  his  office.  Livy  (iiL 
4),  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consnhur  power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  diflierenoe, 
that  in  this  eariier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
if  not  an  imperium  yromyiftun,  but  a  fresh  ap- 
pointment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and 
Niebnhr  {ffitL  o/Rome^  ii.  p.  123)  jmtly  remarks 
that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the  phraseology  of 
a  much  later  time  to  the  commander  of  the  reserve  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  Dionysius  (ix.  12) 
speaks  of  this  dKriorpann^f  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years  after  the 
proeoBsahAip  of  Publilius  Philo,  808  b.  c,  Livy 
(ix.  42)  reiktea  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without 
a  plebiscitttm,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institntion  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  fbr  it  was  only 
by  the  lex  Maenia  (286  &  c.)  that  the  Senate  ob- 
tabed  the  right  to  pnlong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  pfoiineea  had  be- 
oeme  grea^  it  was  eustomafy  fbr  the  eonsula,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consubhip  at  Rome,  to  undertidce  at 
its  olose  the  eondnet  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaeefbl  administration.  (Gie.  <fe  JVof.  Dwr.  ii.  3  ; 
Liv.  xzxiii.  25  ;  Cie.  «i  Ftun,  viu.  6.  18.)  There 
are  some  eactraordinary  cases  on  record  in  whidi  a 
man  obtained  a  province  with  the  title  of  proeonsnl 
witkoBt  having  lield  the  eonsttlship  befera.  The 
first  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  n.  o.  211,  when 
young  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  was  created  prooonsal  of 
Spain  in  the  coroltia  oenturiata.  (Liv.  xxvi.  18.) 
During  tlw  last  period  of  the  republic  such  cases 
ocentred  more  ipeqocntly.    (Ptiit  AemU,  Fmi,  4  | 
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Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  20.)     Respecting  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces,  see 

PROVINCIA. 

After  the  administntion  of  the  empire  was 
newly  regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain 
dioceses  were  under  the  administration  of  pro- 
consuls. Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called 
Asia  in  a  narrower 'sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  consular  province  in  the 
diocese  of  Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls. 
( Walter,  Gesekiekis  dei  Romiachen  Redta^  §  866, 
2d  edit)  (L.  S.j 

PROCUBITOHES.    [ExBBcrrrs,  p.  603,  a.] 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the 
management  of  any  business  committed  to  him  by 
another.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
ns  we  should  say,  an  attonjey  [Actio]  :  to  a 
steward  in  a  fiuniJy  [Calculator]  :  to  an  officer 
in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
tended to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  provinces  [Provincia]:  to  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus  [Fi9- 
CU8]:  and  to  various  other  officers  under  the 
empire. 

PRODI'GIUM  in  its  widest  acceptation  de- 
notes  any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men 
a  future  event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  in- 
cludes omens  and  auguries  of  eveiy  description. 
(Vii^.  Aen,  v.  638  ;  Servius,  ad  be;  Plin.  ff,N. 
XL  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  49.)  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  stnuige  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance which  was  supposed  to  hemld  the  approach 
of  misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather 
than  private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  otleidmm^  momstrunt,  por- 
Utaium,  **  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  mons- 
tmnt,  praedicunt ;  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  pro- 
digia  dicuntur.**  (Cic.  de  Dw.  t  42.)  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  prodigiwn  must  be  de- 
rived from  agoj  and  not  from  di4S0y  as  Cicero  would 
have  it 

^  Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offered 
to  the  offended  powers.    This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the  necessary 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  rM;ularly  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pontinces,  by  the  consuls 
before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemnities  being 
called  proewratio  prodigiontm.    Although  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  occurrences  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  every  contingency,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  laid  down 
in  the  Ottet^aria^  the  L9m  Rittudes^  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Dw.  i.  33  ;  Mtiller, 
Etnuier,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  36,  343,  vol.  il  pp.  30,  99, 
1 22, 131, 146, 337),  with  the  contents  of  which  the 
Roman  priests  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  the 
prodigy  was  of  a  very  terrible  or  unprecedented 
nature  it  was  usual  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seer,  fivm  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
even  from  the  Delphic  oracle.    Prodigies  were  fre- 
quently suffered  to  pass  unheeded  when  they  were 
eonsidered  to  have  no  direct  reference  to  public  | 
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affiiirs,  as,  for  example,  when  the  marvel  reported 
had  been  observed  in  a  private  mansion  or  in  some 
town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  said  nom  tueeipi^  but  a  regular  record  of 
the  more  important  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Annals,  as  may  be  seen  fit»m  the  numerous  details 
dispersed  throughout  the  extant  books  of  Liv^'. 
(See  Liv.  iL  42;  iii.  10,  xxiv.  44,  xxxviL  .H,  xliii« 
1 3  ;  Miiller,  die  Etnuier,  voL  iL  p.  191  ;  Hartnng, 
die  Religion  der  Aomer,  voUi  p.  96  ;  and  for  an 
inttfesting  essay  on  the  illnstrations  of  Natural 
History  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigies,  Heyna,  Opuetu  Aead,  voLiii.  pp.  198, 
255.)  [W.  R.] 

PRO'DOMUSw      [DoMU8,'p.  425,b;    Trm- 

PLUlf.] 

PRODO'SIA   {vpobiMa),     Under  this  term 
was  included  not  only  every  species  of  treason, 
but  also  every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks)  would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interest  of  a  man*s  country.    The  highest 
sort  of  treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des* 
potism  {rvpoaf¥is\  or  to  subvert  the  constitution 
{kotoX^iv  r^v  rokirtiay)^  and  in   democracies 
KaraX^tiy  rhy  BTJfiov  or  rh  rXijtfof.     Other  kinds 
of  treason  were  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  a  betraying  of  an  important  trust, 
such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of 
post ;  a  disobedience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of 
treacheiy,  or  breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service. 
(Demosth.  pro  Oar.  242,  e.  Lept.  481,  c.  Timoe, 
745,  &  Timoih.  1204,  pro  Ck>r.  Trierarck.  1230  ; 
Lys.  c.  Agor.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycurg.  «. 
Leoer.  155,  ed.  Steph.)     It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  state,  to  delude  the  people  by  false  intelli- 
gence or  promises ;  ot  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  dty.  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  487,  498, 
pro  Cor.  238,  de  Fait.  Leg.  433.)     But  not  only 
would  owrt  aet»  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount 
to  the  crime  of  irpoSotrfo,  but  also  the  neglect  to 
perform  those  active  duties  which  the  Orjeks  in 
^neral  expected  of  every  good  citinai.    Cowardice 
m  battle  (3ci\fa)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  so  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  l^^oi  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  conduct  for 
which  a  chaige  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (/uiro- 
dififjLia)  might  be  successfully  maintained.     (Xen. 
d^rop.  vi  4.  §  14,  vi  8.  §  27  ;  Eurip.  Phoemse. 
1003  ;  Andoc  e.  Aleib.  30,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycnig.  e, 
Leoe.  157,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  242.) 
Thus,  we  find  persons,  whose  offence  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  laws,  or  advising  bad 
measures,  or  the  like,  charged  by  their  political 
opponents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con- 
8tituti<Hi.     (Demosth.  wepl  trwra^.  170  ;  Aesch. 
e,  Timarck.  1,  e.  Ctee,  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lvs.  pro 
Polffst.  159,  ed.  Steph.)    Of  the  facility  with  which 
such  chaiges  might  be  made  at  Athens,  especially 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  the  most 
eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  he  suspected  of 
plots  against  the  state,  history  affords  abundant 
proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than  modem, 
shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
judges.     (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Veep,  483, 
953  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeU.  AH.  v<^  i.  pt  iL  p.  154, 
vol.  iL  pt.  i.  p.  178)    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
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during  the  cifil  ettiiiiiotibns  of  rabaeqaent  yean. 
Thie  WM  the  cue   daring   the   trininTuate   of 
^Antoniiu,  CaetWt  and  Lepidut    (43  B.  c.)    Their 
pieecription  wee  even  fiur  more  fonnidable  than 
that  of  Sulla,  for  2000  equhes  and  300  eenaton 
axe  aaid  to  have  bflen  morderedt  and  the  motiTe  of 
the  triumvixa    wae    nothing  but  a  cold-blooded 
thirst  for  Yengeance.     Fortunately  no  more  than 
tbeae  two  onci  of  pioecriptioa  occur  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  (Appian,  B,C.  iv.  5  ;  YeU.  Pat.  il  $6  ; 
Suet.  Aug.  27;  Lit.  Epit  lib.  120.)       [L.  S.] 
PROSTA&    [DoMua,  jp.  425,  b.] 
PROSTATES  («^po<rT^t).     [LiBSBTua^p. 
705,  a ;  Mbtoscl] 

PRO'STATES  TOU  DBMOU  {Tpoffrdnis  rov 
8i^>tov),  a  leader  o(  the  people,  denoted  at  Athene 
and  in  odier  deBocratical  statce,  a  person  who  by 
hti  chanoter  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  whoae  opinion  had  the 
greateet  eway  amongst  them  (Puto,  JRep.  viii. 
p.  665.  c.) :  each  was  Pericles.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  «'pp0T4'n9t  rev  8^/iov  was  also  the  title 
of  a  public  officer  in  those  Dorian  states  in  which 
the  government  was  democratical.  Thos  we  read 
«f  a  r^worirnr  rov  S^^iov  at  Contra (Thu&iiL  70), 
at  SyxBcuse  (Thuc  vi.  85),  at  Elis  (Xen.  HelL 
iii  2.  §  27),  at  Maatineia  (Xen.  H$IL  ▼.  2.  §  3), 
and  at  other  phices.  (Mttller,  Dor,  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeU.  AUert&wmk  vol.  i.  p.  819,  2d 
ed. ;  Arnold,  ad  Thua,  vl  35 ;  O.  C  MUllec,  d* 
Corejfr.  R^  p.  49 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Le&rbiuA,  &a 
9  69.  n.  3,  4.) 

PROSTIME'MA  (rpo<rr(^frAta).  [Timucju] 
PROSTOON.  [DoMUS,  p.  425,  a.] 
PROSTY'LOS.  [Tbmpli/m.] 
PROTELEIA  GAMON  iirpariXMi  ydfufw). 
[Matrimonium,  p.  737,  a.] 
PROTHESIS  (rp6$ws),  [FoNua,  p.  555, a.] 
PROTIIE'SMIA  (irpo0«r^),  the  term  limited 
for  bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens. 
In  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of 
this  sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quiet- 
ing possession,  and  affording  security  against 
jrezatious  litigation.  The  Athenian  expression 
rpo0co>i(«s  ¥6f»4n  corresponds  to  our  ttatmts  of 
ihmiaUotu.  The  time  for  commencing  actions  to 
reoorer  debts,  or  compensation  for  ii^junea,  ap- 
pears  to  have  beee  limited  to  five  yean  at  AUiens. 
ToZf  itiiKovtUpois  i  2A«»y  rk  wcrrt  (tni  iicor^y 
iryiioai^  sTmu  doir^ae'tfai,  (Demosth.  pro 
Phorm,  952,  a  JVaMtm.  989;  Harpoc  «. «.  11^ 
#e<r/Kf«r  v4fiof,)  Inheritance  causes  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footing.  When  an  estate  had  been  ad- 
judged  to  a  party,  he  was  still  liable  to  an  action 
at  &e  suit  of  a  new  daimant  for  the  whole  period 
4»f  bis  life  ;  and  his  heir  for  five  years  after- 
wards. This  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  trscsmit  inheritance  in  the  regular  line 
ofsuoceision.  [Hbrm  (Oruk).]  The  liability 
of  bail  continued  only  fi)r  a  year  (^ry^  ^^cioi 
i^roy),  and  of  course  no  proceeding  could  be  taken 
against  them  after  the  expimtion  of  the  year. 
(Demosth.  c  Apaimr.  901.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  period  was  ppescribedfor  tnTinging  criminal  pro- 
secutions, at  least  fiv  offences  of  the  mote  serious 
kind,  though  of  conne  there  would  be  an  indis* 
position  in  the  iuiy  to  convict,  if  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  offence  woe  eommitted.  (Lys.  e. 
Simom,  98,  ircpl  rev  tfiiMoC,  109,  c  Apor,  137, 
ed.  Steph.)  Certain  cases,  however,  must  be  ex- 
eepted.     The  ypvt^  wapav6pmy  •could    only  be 
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brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding  of  the 
Uiw.  (napaM6tmtf  Tpo^,  and  SchoDu  eU  Cbmil. 
p.  278.)  And  the  eM^wu  against  magistrates  virer^ 
limited  to  a  certain  period^  accordiqg  to  Pollojc 
(viii  45).  Amnesties  or  pardons,  grsnted  by 
special  decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to 
this  subject  (See  Aesch.  a  Timarek^  6,  ed.  Staph.) 
The  term  rpoB^apda  is  applied  also  to  the  time 
which  was  allowed  to  a  defieodant  for  payii^  da- 
mages, after  the  expiiation  of  which,  if  he  had  not 
paid  them,  he  was  called  ^cp^/ws,  6wmprp66*v^ 
/M»t,  or  iiarp6$§o'tios,  (Meier,  AU,  Proe,  ^  636, 
746.)  £C.  R.  K-j 

PRO'THYRON.  [AJXHoosAi  Domus,  p. 
424,  b  ;  Janua,  p.  627,  a.] 

PROTRYGABA  (rporpiymuX  a  festival  cde- 
biated  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  sumamed  Pretiyges, 
and  of  Poseidon.  (Hesych.  «.  e.;  Aelian.  V.  //. 
iiL  41.)  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 
this  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achillea 
Tatius  (ii  init.).  [L.  &} 

PROVPNCIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  **  a  duty  **  or  **  matter  entrusted 
to  a  person,**  as  we  see  in  various  passsges.  The 
word  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Previdentia,  as 
Hugo  has  suggested.  AU  other  proposed  deriva- 
tions ought  to  be  rejected.  In  the  Mediccan  MS^ 
of  LivT  (xxi.  17),  the  word  is  written  Prorintia, 
and  also  in  Ulpiaa,  Frag,  xi.  20,  ed.  Rocking. 
That  the  word  originally  had  not  the  siguificatiou 
of  a  territory  merely  appeals  fi^om  such  expressions 
as  Uibana  Provincia  (Liv.  xxxL  6);  and  the  ex- 
pression Urbana  Provincia  was  still  nsed,  after 
the  term  Provincia  was  used  to  exprces  a  ter- 
ritory beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  oig». 
nisation  and  was  under  Roman  administration. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a 
fiNTeign  territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordina- 
tion to  Rome.  But  the  word  was  also  used,  before 
the  establishment  of  any  provincial  govomments, 
to  denote  a  district  or  enemy^s  countiy  which  was 
assigned  to  a  genoal  as  the  field  of  his  operations. 

The  Roman  State  in  its  complete  development 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  oiganisaiion, 
Italia  and  the  Provinciae.  There  were  no  Pco. 
vinciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquesti  beyond  Italy  ;  and 
Sicily  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  2)  was  the  first  country  that 
was  made  a  Roman  Provinoe,  b.  c.  241  ;  Sardiuia 
was  made  a  Provuice  b.  c  235.  The  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Qallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of  Caeear  was 
sometimes  designated  simply  by  the  term  Provincia 
(Caesar,  Bell,  GalL  i.  1,  7,  &&) 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provsicial 
onanixation  either  firom  the  Roman  oomraisuBder, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  Senate ; 
or  the  government  was  oiganiaed  by  the  com- 
mander and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Senate  out  of  their  own  number.  (Plutarch, 
LuadL  35,  86.)  The  mode  of  dealing  with  a  con- 
quered country  was  not  unifonn.  When  constituted 
a  Provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  purpoees  an 
int^[ral  part  of  the  Roman  State  ;  it  retained  its 
national  existence,  though  it  lost  its  sovereignty. 
The  organisation  of  SicUy  was  completed  by  P. 
Rupilius  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates,  and  hb  con- 
stituti<m  \m  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  Leges  Rupiliae.  The  island  was  fbnaed  inte 
two  districts,  with  Syracusae  for  the  chief  town  ef 
the  eastern  and  Lilyhaeum  of  the  western  district : 
the  whole  island  was  admioistend  by  a  gowmsc 
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fifmaally  sent  from  Rome.  He  vnm  SMisted  by 
ttvo  (^acflton  and  was  accompanied  by  a  tmin  of 
praeoones,  scribae,  banupices,  and  other  persons, 
viho  formed  his  Cohors.  The  Quaestors  received 
from  the  Roman  aerarium  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  administration  of  the  island,  and  they  also  col- 
kt;ted  the  taxes,  except  those  which  were  let  by 
the  Censors  at  Rome.  One  quaestor  resided  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  with  the  goremor  or 
Praetor  ax  Symcusae.  The  goyemor  could  dismiss 
the  quaestors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
conlbrm  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint  Legati  to 
do  their  duties.  •  The  whole  island  was  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  conquered 
towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  restored 
on  eonditicm  of  the  payment  of  the  decimae  and 
the  scriptnra.  But  this  restoration  must  not  be 
understood  as  meanmg  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at  most 
a  Posseasio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  farm 
by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Messnna, 
Taoromeninm,  and  Netum,  were  made  Foederatae 
Givitates  and  retained  their  land.  [Fobdiratai 
C1VITATB&]  five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormos  and  Segesta,  were  Liberae  et  Immunes, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to 
which  the  Foederatae  Ciritates  as  such  were  8ub> 
ject  by  -virtue  of  their  Foedus  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been 
subject  to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been 
determined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
gulation of  King  Hiero  (Le»  Hieromca),  The 
regulations  of  Hiero  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  fiirm  by  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Sicilians  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the 
tenths  of  the  first-mentioned  towns  were  let  to 
£urm  to  Romans  m  Rome.  The  towns  which  paid 
the  tenths  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Stipeudiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Fora  or  Conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the 
same  town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to 
its  biws  ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  dis- 
putes decided  by  judioes  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor ;  in  case  of  disputes  between  an  mdividual 
and  a  community,  the  Senate  of  any  Sicilian  town 
might  act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose 
to  have  as  judices  the  Soiate  of  their  own  towns; 
if  a  Roman  citisen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was 
jadex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Ro- 
man was  judex ;  but  no  person  belonnng  to  the 
Cohors  of  a  Praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  Leges.  Disputes 
between  the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  Aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hierow  (Cic. 
Verr,  ii.  13.)  The  settlement  of  the  Municipal 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  to  the 
citizens ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
C.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a 
constitution  was  giren  by  some  Roman  at  the  re- 
quest, as  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  stiii  continued  as  the  component  parts 
of  the  old  Greek  cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body 
of  IdO  men  called  censors  who  were  appointed  to 
take  the  census  of  Sicily  erery  five  yean,  after 
t  itt  finahion  of  the  Roman  census  (m  F«it.  ii.  j 
£5,  &c.)     iiiA  island  was  also  bound  to  furnish  | 
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and  Inaintain  soldiers  and  sailcMrs  for  the  service  of 
Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carrying  on  of 
wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions  for  ihf 
use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  Roman  State  had  also  the 
Portoria  which  were  let  to  Cum  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  Jurisdictio  in  the 
island  with  the  Imperiwn  and  Potestas.  lie  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and 
other  purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  dif- 
ferent Conventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  pro- 
vince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinttas  fr«m  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Civitas  was  given  after  his  death  (Cic  ad 
Att,  xiv.  12)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  re- 
mained some  important  distinctions  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  Provincial  organisition  of  Sicily  is  the  Vertiue 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  Provinces,  Oiterior 
or  Tarraoonensis  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica  south  of  thi 
Iberus.  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven 
Conventus, — Caithaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Cne- 
saraugustanus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Luceiwis,  and 
Bracarum.  The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Province  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  Coloniae,  Oppida  Civium  Roma* 
norum,  lAtini  veteres,  Foederati,  Oppida  stipen- 
diaria.  Hispania  Baetica  was  divided  into  lour 
Juridid  conventus,  —  Oaditanus,  Cordubensis, 
Astigitanus,  Hispalcnsis.  The  (mpida  consisted  of 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Latio  antiquitus  donata,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Latini  veterea,  Libera, 
Foederata,Stipendiaria.  (Plin.^.JV.iii.  1,3.)  The 
Provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  Con- 
ventus,—  Emeritensis,  Pfeoensit,and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  Oppida  enumerated  are  Coloniae, 
MunicipiaCivium  Homanorum,Oppida  Latii  antiqni 
or  veteris,  Stipendiaria.  (Plin.^.Miv.32.)  This 
example  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Roman  mode 
of  administering  a  province  for  judicial  purposes. 
All  Hispania  received  the  Latinitasfirom  Vespasian. 
(Plin. H.  N.  iL  3.)  The  province  paid  a  fixed  vecti- 
gal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum  which 
was  collected  by  Piaefecti,  and  in  addition  to  being 
required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  And 
the  Praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purehase  a 
twentieth  part  at  wlmt  price  he  pleased  (Liv.  zliii. 
2  ;  compare  Tadt  Affrio,  19 ;  and  Ci&  m  Virr, 
iiL  81,  de  a4$Hmaio/rurMiUo,) 

This  (»ganization  was  not  confined  to  the  Western 
Provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smymaeus  Conventus  which  was  frequented  by 
a  great  part  of  Aeolia ;  the  term  eonventuif  was 
applied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  also  to  the  chid 
city  or  place  **  in  quem  oonveniebant%*^  Ephesns 
gave  name  to  another  Conventus.  As  the  C<»i- 
ventus  were  mainly  fonned  for  judicial  purposea, 
die  term  Jurisdictio  is  sometimas  used  as  an  equi- 
valent Thus  Pliny  (ff,N,  v.  29)  speaks  of  the 
Sardiana  Jurisdictio,  which  is  the  same  as  Sar- 
dianus  eonventas.  The  object  of  ^is  divisien  is 
further  shown  by  such  phrasea  as  '^eodem  di»oep> 
lant  foro,"*  **  Tamicone  disceptant  populi  xliii.** 

Strabo  remarks  (xiii.  p.  629)  that  tne  boundaries 
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of  Phrygm,  Lydia,  Carim,  aod  Mysia  wen  oon- 
fiiMd,  and  thai  the  Romaoa  had  added  to  the 
confusion,  by  not  attending  to  the  snbsiiting  na- 
tional dimiont,  but  making  the  administntiTe 
divisions  dififerent  {riu  8ioiid^«<t),  in  which  are 
the  Fora  (ay6pat  MS.)  and  the  administmtion  of 
justice.  The  word  iiyipa  probably  represents  Con- 
ventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see  Casaubon^  note). 
The  ConvenUis,  it  appears,  were  sometimes  held 
{conventua  oeti)  in  the  winter  (Caesar,  BeU.  Gall 
I.  54,  vL  44)  ;  but  in  Caesar*s  case  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  convenienoe.  Cicero  proposed  to  do  the 
same  in  his  province  {ad  AtL  ▼.  14).  The  ex- 
pression **  forum  agere**  is  equivalent  to  "con- 
ventom  agere.**  (Praetor  Romanua  conventus  agit, 
Liv.  zzxi.  29.) 

The  Conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  provinco,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  genemlly  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  indices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts 
were  also  done  there,  which  were  not  matters  of 
litigation  bat  which  required  certain  forms  in  order 
to  be  legal  In  the  case  of  manumission  by  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age  certain  forms  were 
required  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vincM  it  was  effected  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
ventus (GaiuB,  i.  20)  ;  from  which  it  appean  that 
Conrentus  means  also  the  time  during  wnich  bnsi- 
ness  was  transacted  at  the  phkce  **  in  qoem  eonve- 
niebant** 

The  governor  upon  entering  on  his  duties  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbonum.  Cioem  when  Proconsul  of 
Cilicia  says  that  as  to  some  matters  he  framed  an 
edict  of  h)s  own,  and  as  to  others  he  referred  to 
the  Edicta  Urbana.  {Ad  AH.  tI  1.)  Though 
the  Romans  did  not  formally  introduce  their  law 
into  the  proTincea,  and  so  much  of  it  as  applied 
to  land  and  the  status  of  persons  was  inapplicable 
to  Provineial  land  and  Prorincial  persons,  great 
changes  were  gradually  introduced  by  the  edictal 
power  both  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure  and  all 
other  matteis  to  which  the  Roman  Law  was  ap- 
plicable ;  and  also  by  special  enactments.  (Qaiua, 
1183,185,  iiL  122.) 

There  was  one  great  dbtinction  between  Italy 
and  the  Provinces  as  to  the  nature  and  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap* 
propnately  called  Possessiou  The  ownership  of 
Provincial  land  waa  either  in  the  Populus  or  the 
Caesar :  at  leaat  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  Gaius  (ii  7).  Provincial  land  could  be  trans- 
ferred widiout  the  forms  required  in  the  case  of 
Italian  land,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  pa3nnent  of 
a  land-tax  (vectigal).  Sometimes  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  given  to  certain  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  lands  were  assimilated  to  Italian  land,  for  all 
legal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  Italicum  such  towns 
received  a  free  constitution  like  that  of  the  towns 
of  Italy,  with  magistrates,  as  decemviri,  quin- 
quennales  (oensores)  and  aedilea  ;  and  also  a  juria- 
dictio.  It  was  a  gromid  of  complaint  against  Piso 
that  he  exercised  jurisdictio  in  a  Lib^  Ciritas. 
<Cic.  de  Prcn,  Qm»,  3.)  Towns  possessing  the 
Jua  Italicum  in  Hi^Muiia,  Gallia  and  other  coun- 
tries are  enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii 
also,  which  wns  conferred  on  many  provincial 
tuvyiiB,  appeavft  to  have  carxied  with  it  a  certain  | 
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jiirisdictio ;  and  those  who  filled  certain  wm^s^ 
tratos  in  these  towns  thereby  obtained  the  Ramnn 
Ci  vitas.  (Strabo,  p.  186,  Casaub.)  It  ia  not 
easy  to  state  what  was  the  precise  etmditiim  of  the 
Coloniae  Romanae  and  Ladnae  which  were  eata> 
blished  in  the  Provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  eertair 
indication  of  their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty 
well  ascertained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and 
Provinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  State,  after  it  had  ns 
ci'ived  its  complete  developement  Under  the  Em- 
perors we  find  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Italy  and  without  a  governor,  the 
Provincial  organiaation  having  entirely  disappeared 
there.  In  the  year  B.  c.  49  when  Caesar  croeaed 
the  Rubicon  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  it  was  a 
Province  of  which  he  was  Proconsul,  a  ctreanutanc* 
which  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  this  event. 
Cicero  still  calls  it  Provmcia  QiSlia  at  the  epoch 
of  the  battle  of  Mntina.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c 
43  D.  Brutus  the  Proconsul  of  the  Provinda 
Gallia  was  murdered,  and  from  that  time  we  hear 
of  no  more  Proconsuls  of  this  Province,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  oonjectnre  that  those  who  then  had  all 
the  political  power  were  unwilling  to  allow  any 
person  to  have  the  command  of  an  army  in  a  die* 
trict  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name  Italia  was  how- 
ever applied  to  this  part  of  Italia  before  it  became 
an  integml  portion  of  the  Peninsula  by  ceasiqg  to 
be  a  Provincia.  (Caesar,  BdL  OalL  L  54,  ▼.  I,  vi. 
44,  && ;  Cic.  PhiL  v.  12.)  On  the  determination 
of  the  Provincial  form  of  government  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part  of 
Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  adminis* 
tmtion  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  Lex 
Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisa'pina.  The  Proconsul  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  the  Imperinm,  but  on  his 
functions  ceasing,  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  Impe- 
rium.  These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex  ;  in 
some  oases  their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited ;  in 
others  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis 
nuntiatio,  require  a  Cautio  in  case  of  Damnum  In- 
foctum,  and  if  it  was  not  given,  they  could  grant 
an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actinm 
as  eniuneiated  by  Sigonius  are :  Sicilia  ;  Sardinia 
et  Corsica  ;  Hispauia  Citerior  et  Ulterior ;  Ga'- 
lia  Citerior  ;  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata  ;  II- 
lyricimi ;  Macedonia  ;  Achaia  ;  Asia ;  Cilicia  ; 
Syria  ;  Bithynia  et  Pontus  ;  Cyprus  ;  Africa ;  Cy- 
renaicn  et  Crsta  ;  Numidia  ;  Mauritania.  Those 
of  a  subsequent  date  which  were  eitho-  new,  or 
arose  from  division  are  according  to  Sigonius: 
Rhaetia  ;  Noricum  ;  Ponnonia  ;  Moesia  ;  Dada  ; 
Britaimia  ;  Mauritania  Cacsariensia  and  Tingi- 
tana  ;  Aegyptus  ;  Oippadocia  ;  Galatia  ;  Rhodus ; 
Lycia  ;  Coramagene  ;  Judaea  ;  Arabia  ;  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  Armenia  ;  Assyria.  The  accuracy  of  tliis 
enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It  will  appear  that 
it  does  not  contain  Lusitania,  which  is  one  of  th-' 
two  divisions  of  Hispnnia  Ulterior,  the  other  being 
Baetica :  Lusitania  mav  however  not  have  had  a 
separate  governor.  Originally  the  whole  of  Spain, 
so  &r  as  it  wns  organized,  was  divided  into  the  tw» 
provinces  Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  the  division  of 
LTlterior  into  Baetica  and  Lusitania  belonged  to  .i 
later  period.     Under  Augustus  Gallia  v  as  divl<le.! 
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bto  four  proWnces :  Narbonensifl,  Celtica  or  Liig- 
danenais,  Bel((icn,  and  Aquitania.  The  Provincia 
of  Caesar^s  Commentaries,  from  which  term  the 
nio'^^rn  same  Provence  is  derived,  appears  to  have 
corresponded  to  the  subseqnent  province  Narbo- 
Densia^  He  had  also  the  Province  of  Oallia  Cis- 
alpina,  or  Citerior  (Caesar,  BdL  OalL  L  54)  which, 
as  ahready  explained,  was  subsequentlj  incorpo- 
rated with  Italia  as  an  integral  part  of  it  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  two  Oalliae,  as  then  united  in  one 
Iniporimn  ander  C  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  further 
distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  Citerior  and 
Ulterior.  (De  Frov.Com,  ii.  15,  16.)  The  same 
expressions  are  nsed  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen- 
taries. (Bdl.  GalL  i  7,  V.  ],  2.) 

Strabo  (zviL  p.  840,  Casaab.)  gives  the  division 
into  Provinces  {rtripxtttt)  as  constituted  by  Augus- 
tus. The  provinces  of  the  Pomdus  (S^^o')  Were  two 
consular  provinces  (JnraerMtu)^  and  ten  praetorian 
provinces  {trrpamifyUu).  The  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
be  says,  belong  to  the  Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  eparchies  of  the  Popnlns, 
and  if  it  was  a  distinct  eparchy,  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  Caesar  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  as  stated  by  Strabo. 
The  list  of  provinces  in  the  **  Demonstratio  Pro- 
vinciarum*^  {Myihog.  Vat.  Bode)  mentions  the 
Province  of  Asturia  et  Oalloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius  (liiL  12)  states  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Augustus  as  follows :  the  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with 
Kpiruft,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with 
the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus, 
Sardinia,  and  Baetica  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
the  people  (S^/xos  and  ytpouffia),  Taiiaoonensis, 
Lusitania,  all  Gallia,  Coele  Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Aeg^-ptns,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He 
afterwards  took  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate,  and 
gave  to  them  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
other  changes  were  made  subsequently. 

At  first  Praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  tne  title 
of  Propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  province 
with  the  title  of  Proconsnles :  such  provinces  were 
called  Consulares.  Cicero  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
B.  c.  55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C. 
Antonius,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office. 
The  provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot, 
but  the  distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by 
agreement  among  the  persons  entitled  to  them. 
By  a  Sempronia  Lex  the  proconsular  provinces 
were  annually  determined  before  the  election  of 
the  oimsals,  the  object  of  which  ¥ras  to  prevent  all 
disputes.  A  Senatusconsultum  of  the  year  55 
B.C.,  provided  that  no  consul  or  praetor  should 
have  a  province  till  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  or  praetor- 
ship.  A  province  was  generally  held  for  a  year, 
but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  predeceswir 
was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days.  A 
I^x  Julia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
limited  the  holding  of  a  Praetoria  Provincia  to  one 
vear,  and  a  Consalaris  Provincia  to  two  years. 
(Dion  Cassius, xliil  2.5  ;  Cic  PkU,  16,  v.  3.)  The 
giivernors  of  provinces  had  no  pay  as  such,  hut  cer> 
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tam  expenses  were  provided  for  out  of  the  Aerarium. 
Augustus  first  attached  pay  to  the  office  of  pro- 
vincial governor.  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  15  ;  Sueton. 
August,  86.) 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  (ad  urdem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  Quaestors ; 
but  after  the  passing  of  a  Lex  Julia  B.C.  61,  he 
was  bound  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
(rationes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province 
and  to  forward  one  (Midem  terbis)  to  the  Aerarium. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  t.  20,  ad  Attie.  vi.  7.)  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  m  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  the  protincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  Piitroni  The  offences  of  Repe* 
tundae  and  Peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of 
complahit  by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  State,  he  waa 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  Majestas. 
Quaestinnes  were  established  for  inquiries  into 
these  offences  ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  punish- 
ment that  he  aeserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus 
took  the  chai|[e  of  the  provinces  where  a  lai^ 
militaiy  force  was  required  ;  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
(Strabo,  xviL  p.  840.)  Accordingly  we  find  in 
the  older  jurists  (Gaius,  iu  21)  the  division  of 
provinciae  into  those  which  were  **  propriae  Populi 
Romani,^*  and  those  which  were  **  propriae  Cae- 
saris,^  and  this  division  with  some  modifications 
continued  to  the  third  century.  The  Senatorian 
provinces  were  distributed  among  consulares  and 
those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  two  pro- 
vinces being  given  to  the  consulares  and  the  rest  to 
the  Praetorii :  these  governors  were  called  Pro- 
consoles,  or  Praesides,  which  latter  is  the  usual 
term  employed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Praesides  had  the  jurisdictio  of 
the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  bad  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
the  Curule  Aediles  had  at  Rome.  (Gains,  i.  6. ) 
The  Imperial  provinces  were  govomed  by  Legati 
Caesaris  with  Praetorian  power,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  Legati 
being  his  d^uties  and  representatives.  The  Legati 
were  selected  from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  or  fiwm  the  Senaton.  They  held  their 
office  and  their  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  delegated  to  them  both  military 
command  and  jurisdictio,  just  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Republican  period  delegated  these  powers  to 
his  Lqiati  These  Legati  had  also  Legati  under 
them.  No  quaestors  were  smt  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason  observes  Gaius,  this 
edict  (ioe  edictum)  is  not  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, by  which  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to 
mean  the  edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  place 
of  the  quaestors,  there  were  Prociiratores  Caesaris, 
who  were  either  Equites  or  fireedmen  of  the  Caesar. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  an  Eqves  with  the  title  of 
Pradectus.  The  Procuratores  looked  after  the 
taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  Fiscus.  Jodaea,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  Legatus. 
It  appears  that  there  were  also  Procuratores  Cae- 
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mris  in  the  Senatorian  prorincM,  who  collectod 
certain  dues  of  the  Fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  waa  dne  to  the  Aeniriura.  The  regular 
taxes,  at  in  the  Republican  periodi  were  the  poll- 
tax  and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on 
a  census  of  persons  and  propertj,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Auffustus.  The  Portoda  and  other  dues 
were  fiirmed  by  the  Publicani,  as  in  the  Repub- 
lican period. 

The  governors  of  the  Senatorial  piDrinces  and 
the  legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  inatmctions 
from  him,  and  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  direc- 
tJons.  The  Reseripta  of  the  Emperors  to  the  pro- 
nQncial  governors  are  numerous.  Justice  was  ad- 
ntinistered  in  the  provinces  according  to  the  Uws 
of  th*^  Provinces,  and  such  Roman  utws  as  were 
specially  enacted  for  them,  and  according  to  Im- 
perial Constltutiones,  Senatusconsulta  and  the 
Edict  of  the  governors.  In  some  instances  the 
provisions  of  Roman  lawa  were  extended  to  the 
province*.  (Oaius,  l  47  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  xL  20.) 

The  oi^^nization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colon lA  ;  and  the  same  observations  apply  in 
preneral  to  the  Senates  of  Provincial  towns  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senates  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  names  Senate  and  Senator  occur  in  the 
sense  respectively  of  Curia  and  Decnriones.  But 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  Magis* 
tratus  of  Provincial  and  those  of  Italian  towns. 
The  functions  of  these  personages  in  the  P^viocial 
towns  were  generally  Munera  (Jmrdent)  and  not 
Honores.  [Honobbs.]  Such  Honores  as  have 
reference  to  religious  fiuctions  they  certainly  had, 
and  probably  others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Duumviri  Juri  dicundo  of  the 
Italian  towns,  that  is,  no  functionary  *^qui  jus 
dicebat.**  The  only  exception  were  sttch  towns 
as  had  received  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  elsewhere  explained,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  certain  city  and  district 
the  same  character  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic  soil  j  but  only  so 
far  as  affected  the  whole  district :  it  did  not  ^fect 
the  status  of  individvala.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian  form,  mth 
Duumviri  J.  D.,  Quinquennales,  Aediles,  and  Juria- 
dictio  were  essential  ingredientsof  this  Jus  Italicum. 
Sicily  received  the  Civitaa  after  tiie  deatJi  of  C 
Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  oocunenee  of  the  men* 
tion  of  Duumviri  in  the  inscription*  ef  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  Jus  Italicum  also : 
at  least  if  in  any  casei  we  can  show  that  any  pro- 
vincial citv  had  Duvmviri,  we  may  conclude  that 
such  city  had  the  Jus  Italicum  and  consequently 
Magistratua  with  Jorisdictio.  The  regular  Juris- 
dictio  in  all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor, 
who  exercised  it  personally  aad  by  his  legati: 
with  reference  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia  the 
governor  in  the  kter  ages  of  the  Empire  was  called 
Judex  Ordinarins  and  sonietiaies  simply  Judex. 
The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Italicum  were,  as 
aln^y  observed,  not  under  his  immediate  Juris- 
dictio,  though  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Duumviri  must  be  con- 
sidered as  always  existing.  The  provincial  towns 
had  the  managenient  of  their  own  revenue  ;  and 
some  of  the  principal  towns  could  coin  money.     It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  raligion  of  the  provineiak 
was  ever  interfered  with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under 
any  restraint  in  the  Republican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  tK« 
Civitaa  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Empive, 
merely  aflected  the  personal  status  of  the  pe(^»le. 
The  land  remained  Provincial  land,  when  the  Jo* 
Italicum  had  not  been  eommunicaled  to  it.  and  the 
cities  which  had  not  noeiv<ed  the  Jus  Italicam, 
were  immediately  under  the  Jtffisdictio  of  tlie 
governors.  This  constitution  however  must  have 
made  considerable  changes  m  the  condition  of  the 
provincials,  for  when  they  all  became  Reman  citi- 
zens, the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  th« 
Patria  Potestas,  and  the  Roman  Law  of  sncoesaioD 
in  case  of  intestacy  would  seem  to  be  inseparable 
consequents  of  this  change,  at  least  so  fiar  as  the 
want  of  the  Jus  Italicom  did  not  rendw  it  in- 
applicable. 

The  eonst'tution  ef  the  provincial  towns  waa 
materially  affected  by  the  establishment  of  De^ 
fensores,  whose  complete  title  is  ^  Defensores  Civi- 
tatis  Plebis  Loci.**  Until  about  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine,  so  fiir  as  the  Pandect  showi.  Defensor 
was  the  title  of  persons  who  were  merely  em- 
ployed in  certain  municipal  matt«a  of  a  temporary 
Kind.     In  the  year  a.  d.  365,  the  Deiensorea  ap- 

rar  as  regularly  established  functionaries.  (Cod. 
tit  55.  Ds  Ih/maor&nu,)  They  wem  elected 
by  the  Decuriones  and  all  the  city  ;  but,  nnl&e 
the  magistratus,  they  eonld  not  be  elected  oat  of 
the  body  ef  Decuriones.  The  offioe  was  originally 
for  five  yean,  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  only 
for  two  years.  The  principal  bnainesa  of  the  De- 
fensor was  to  protect  his  town  against  die  op- 
pression of  the  Governor.  (Cod.  1.  tit  55.  a.  4.) 
He  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  <avil  matteca, 
which  Justinian  extended  from  matters  to  the 
amount  of  60  soUdi  to  matters  to  the  amoont  ef 
300  solidi.  There  was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the 
Governor.  (Nov.  15.  c.  5.)  He  could  not  impose 
a  Multa  ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  Tutor.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  had  only  Jurisdictio  m  some  of 
the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  Senators  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towna  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Ck4ma.  (Cic. 
in  RtUL  ii.  35.)  But  the  number  was  not  in  all  plaoea 
the  same^  Besides  the  actual  members,  the  Albnm 
Deciuionum  comprised  othem  who  were  BKrdy 
honorary  members;  The  Album  of  the  tewn  of 
Canuaium,  of  the  year  a,  d.  223,  which  has  been 
preaerved^  consists  of  148  memberB,  of  whom  30 
were  Patnni,  Roman  SeDatara,aiid  2  were  Patroni, 
Roman  Equites  ;  the  lemainder  were  7  q[aiaqnen- 
nalicii,  a  term  which  is  easily  ex|dained  by  re- 
faning  to  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  Quinqneiuwlea 
[Colonia],  4  allecti  inter  qninquenndes,  22  dnnm- 
viralicii,  19  aedlUcii,  21  pedani,  84  praetextatu 
The  distinction  between  Pedani  and  Pinetezlad 
Savigny  professes  himaelf  unable  to  expbun.  In 
many  towna  the  first  peraona  in  the  Hat  of  actoal 
aenators  were  diatinguiahed  from  the  rest,  and 
generally  the  first  Ten,  aa  Deoemprimi ;  of  which 
there  ia  an  example  in  Livy  (xxix.  15.  magistratna 
dennsque  principea) ;  and  in  the  caae  of  Amerio, 
and  of  Centnripae  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro.  Aaa  Amer, 
c  9,  In  Verrmn,  iL  67). 

It  has  been  previoualy  shown  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  Reapublica  had  attained  ita  com- 
plete dci'elopement,  Italia  and  the  Provinoiae 
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tliatwo  gfeat  cfnaponent  ports  of  (he  Bmptfe ;  and 
one  groat  dutinction  betwevn  them  was  this,  that 
in  Italia  the  towns  had  mai^stnitus  with  Jnris- 
dictio  ;  in  the  provinces,  except  in  phices  which 
had  reeeived  the  Jus  Italicnm,  the  governor  alone 
had  Jurisdictio.  Bat  with  the  growth  and  develope- 
mettt  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  uniformity 
was  iutrodueed  into  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was 
under  a  Provincial  form  of  government  [Colo- 
nic. ]  As  above  shown,  the  relation  of  the  Governor 
to  the  province  was  not  the  same,  when  a  city  had 
magistratns,  and  when  it  had  not ;  and  consequently 
it  was  in  this  respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the 
Provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Gonstantine  was  baaed  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
power,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  provincial  government :  Justinian  how- 
ever ultimately  re-united  the  civil  and  militaiy 
power  in  the  same  person.  Hie  governor  who  had 
Civil  power  was  called  Rector,  Judex,  Judex  Ordi- 
narios ;  and  of  these  governors  there  were  three 
classes,  Consularea,  Correctores,  Praesides,  among 
whom  the  only  distinction  was  in  the  extent  and 
rank  of  their  government.  In  the  writings  of  the 
older  jurists,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Praeses  is  a  general  name  for  a  Provincial 
governor.  (Pig.  8.  tit.  18.)  The  military  power 
was  given  to  Xhtces  who  were  under  the  gcnenil 
Bupermtendenoe  of  the  Magistri  Militum.  Some 
of  these  Daces  were  called  Comites,  which  was 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  function- 
aries and  among  them  to  the  Duces  ;  and  when 
the  tide  of  Comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain 
Duces,  who  had  important  commands,  the  name 
Dux  was  dropped,  and  Comes  became  a  title.  This 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with  important 
commands  ou  the  frmitier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  I. 
s.  9.)  The  Comes  is  mentioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
stitutions before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.  (Ck>d.  Theod.  8.  tit  7.  s.  11.  Ad 
mc^ittrot  mUUum^  H  oomiites,  H  dmeea  otntiei.) 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Jurisdictio,  so  fiir  as  they  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  Bpeaking  of  the  functionaries  them- 
selves. In  Italy,  and  m  the  towns  which  had  the 
pnvilegesof  Italian  towns,  all  matters  as  a  general 
rule  came  before  the  magistratns  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  bat  in  certain  excepted  matters,  and  in 
cases  where  the  amocmt  in  question  was  above  a 
certain  sum  (the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
known),  the  matter  came  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  the  first  instanoe^  or  in  Italy  before  the 
Roman  Praetor,  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.  d.  all  matters  in  the  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  magbtmtos,  came  before  the  governor 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  about  this  time  the  De- 
fensor acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  the  magis- 
tratus  of  Uie  privileged  towns,  though  more  limited. 
The  dd  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  [Juobz]  :  the  magis- 
tratuB  empowered  the  Judex  to  make  a  condem- 
natio ;  and  this  institntion  was  the  (Mo  Jndi- 
cionmi  Privatonun*  That  which  the  magistiatus 
did  without  the  aid  of  a  Judex  was  Extra  Ordi- 
nem.  [Intxrdictum.]  The  same  institution  pre- 
vailed in  those  towns  which  had  a  magistratns,  for 
it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Magistratns  or  of  Juris- 
dictio to  name  a  Judex.  (JUor  Oall,  Cmdp.  c.  20.) 
Under  the  emperon,  it  gradually  became  common 
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for  the  magistratus  to  decide  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Judex,  and  these  are  the  Extraordi- 
nariae  Cognitiones  spoken  of  in  the  Digest  (50. 
tit  18).  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  Ordo  Judi- 
ciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolished  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoc  est  qui  negotia 
humiliom  disceptent)  were  only  appouited  by  the 
praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
business,  or  fbr  some  trifling  matters  [Judex 
PinANKUs]  ;  (Cod.  3.  tit  3.  s.  2)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  institution  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared (Inst  4.  tit  15.  s.  8),  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, both  in  Rome  and  the  Municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Judices,  two  Praetors  Were 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between 
citizens  and  Peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  bv  the  aid 
of  the  same  institution,  the  judicial  busmess  was 
conducted  in  the  Jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could 
have  been  got  through.  But  when  the  Ordo 
Judiciomm  Was  abolished,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
acting the  btisiness  must  have  been  apparent  How 
this  was  managed,  is  explained  by  S»vigny,  by  re- 
fierring  to  the  growth  of  another  institution.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Praetors  had  their 
legal  advisers,  especially  if  they  were  not  jurists 
themselves  ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  con- 
centrated in  the  Caesars,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  the  dispateh  of  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  particularly  judicial 
mattes  which  were  referred  to  the  Caei«r.  This 
college  was  the  (}aeear\i  Consistorium  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  governors  had  their  body  of 
assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar^  Audito- 
rium (Dig.  1.  tit  22)  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of 
Savigny,  which  has  the  highest  probability  in  its 
fiivour,  that  the  new  institution  was  established  in 
the  municipal  towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns, 
so  that  here  also  the  magistratus  and  the  Defensor 
had  their  assessors. 

Besides  the  Jurisdictio,  which  had  reference  to 
Litigation,  the  so-called  Contentiosa  Jurisdictio, 
there  was  the  Voluntaria  Matters  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  Manumission,  Adoption,  Eman- 
cipation, could  only  be  transacted  before  the  Magis- 
tratns Populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers 
were  spe<^ly  ^ven  to  them,  the  Municipal  Mi^|;i8- 
trates  Dad  no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction 
to  such  proceedings  ;  though  in  the  old  Municipia 
it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  magistratus 
was  as  little  limited  in  the  Voluntaria  as  in  the 
Contentiosa  Jurisdictio.  In  the  Imperial  period  it 
was  usual  to  perform  many  acts  before  the  public 
authorities,  and  in  the  three  cases  of  large  Gifts, 
the  making  of  a  WiU,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will, 
it  was  neeessary  for  these  acts  to  be  done  before 
a  poblie  authority.  Such  acta  could  be  done  before 
a  provincial  governor  ;  end  also  before  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistratus  and 
other  persons.  (Compare  the  Constituti<m  of  Hono 
rins,  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit  1.  a  161,  and  a  Novel  of 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit  23,  with  Savigny*s 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences ef  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which 
actually  existed  ia  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different 
circumstaaoes  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition, 
and  in  the  diretsity  of  the  native  customary  law  in 
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tho  diffennt  provinces,  with  a  laqje  port  of  which 
the  Romoiis  originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general 
view  of  the  Provinces  should  therefore  be  completed 
and  corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  authorities  for  thb  view  of  the  Provincial 
government  have  been  generally  referred  to.  They 
are,  more  particularly,  Sigonios,  !>•  AiUiquo  Jurt 
Frovimoiarum^  Lib.  L — iii* ;  Qoettling^  O^tMckU 
d«r  HomiaekM  StaaigomfMtnmg  ;  Walter,  (htchiekU 
de$  RomiKkm  ReekU^  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  ananged,  and 
chap.  zxzL  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  diffen  isom 
Savigny  as  to  the  Jus  ItaUcum  ;  in  chapter  zzxviu 
Walter  has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  ▲.  o. }  Savigny,  OsmihklUe  de$  IViin, 
it  im  MiUdalUr^  voL  L  ;  Puchta,  UtberdenlnkaU 
der  Le»  Rubria,  Zeitschrift,  &&,  voL  z.      [Q.  L.] 

PROVOCATIO.    [Appkllatio,  p.  107,  a.] 

PROVOCATO'RES.  [Oladiatorss,  p.  575, 
b.] 

PROXE'NTA,  PRO'XENUS  (vpo^cyfo, 
irptf{«yot).    [HoHPlTlUM.] 

PRUDENTES.     [Juhisoonbulti.] 

PRYTANEIUM(irpirroi'c«>v).  The  irpvTOKJM. 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common 
houses  of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented, 
what  private  houses  were  to  the  families  which 
occupied  them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family 
was  its  home,  so  was  the  trfM-tunlov  oieyery  state 
or  dty  the  common  home  of  its  memben  or  inha- 
bitants, and  was  consequently  called  the  iarta 
ir^Xf «s;i  the  **  focus**  or  **  penetrale  urbis.**  (Cic 
ds  Leg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  zli.  20  ;  Dionys.  ii.  23,  65.) 
This  correspondence  between  the  rpvraytiw^  or 
home  of  the  city,  and  the  private  homo  of  a  man*s 
Cunily,  was  at  Athens  very  remarkable.  A  per- 
petual fire  or  vvp  6ir€f<rrw  was  kept  continually 
burning  on  the  public  altar  of  the  city  iu  the  Pry- 
taneium,  just  as  in  private  houses  a  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  domestic  idtar  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
house.  (Pollux,  L  7  ;  Arnold,  ad  Thueyd.  ii.  15.) 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Pry- 
taneium  of  the  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  (Paus.  v.  1 5.  §  5.)  Moreover 
the  city  of  Athens  exercised  in  its  Prytaneium  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  both  to  its  own  citiaens  and 
strangen.  Thus  foreign  ambassadon  were  enter- 
tained here,  as  well  as  Athenian  oivoys  on  their 
return  home  from  a  successful  or  well  conducted 
mission.  (Aristoph.  ^oAam.  125  ;  Pollux,  ix.40.) 
Here,  too,  were  entertained  from  day  to  day  the 
successive  Prytanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
together  with  those  citixens  who,  whether  from  p^- 
sonal  or  anoestnl  services  to  the  states,  were 
honoured  with  what  was  called  the  cini<ris  iv 
UpvravtUp^  the  ^  victus  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  ^ 
(Cic.  de  OrtU,  L  54),  or  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  limited  p^od,  some* 
times  for  life,  in  which  latter  case  the  parties 
enjoying  it  were  called  &cf<rtTot.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honour  on  those  who  had  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  descend- 
ants, was  of  so  great  antiquity  that  one  instance 
of  it  was  referred  to  the  times  of  Codrus  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  allude  the  individual 
thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  DelphL 
(Lycuxg.  c  Leocr.  p.  158.)  Another  illustration  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  Prj'taueium  was  dedicated. 
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is  found  in  the  case  of  the  daughtecs  of 
who  on  the  death  of  their  fiither  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 
from  {ixIMuacu)  that  common  home  of  the  city, 
just  as  they  would  have  been  fit>m  their  frtther*s 
home  had  he  been  aliv&  (Plut.  Aritt,  c.  27.) 
Moreover,  frxKu  the  ew-buming  fire  of  the  Pxy- 
taneium,  or  home  of  a  mother  state,  was  carried 
the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  kept  burning  in 
the  pxytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  i£  it  happened 
that  tnis  was  ever  extinguished,  the  flame  was 
rekindled  firom  the  prytaneium  of  the  parent  city. 
(Duker,  ad  Tkut^  i,  24.)  Lastly,  a  Prytaneiuin 
was  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  an  independent 
state,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Thucjdides  (iL 
15),  who  informs  us  that  before  the  time  of 
Theseus,  every  ci^  or  state  (Wa<s)  of  Attica  pos- 
sessed a  prytaneium.  The  Achaeus,  we  are  told 
(Herod,  vii.  197),  called  their  prytaneium  K^iTmr 
(from  Aciit,  popnlus),  or  the  **  town-hall,**  and 
exclusion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil 
excommunication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ityopd), 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  npvra^tls :  in  the  euiiest  times 
it  probably  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officen  called 
UpvTOMus  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  magi- 
tracy  in  several  states  of  Greece,  as  Coreyia, 
Corinth,  Miletus,  and  the  tiUe  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  /Sou^iAcif,  or  princes,  having  appa- 
rently the  same  root  as  irpAros  or  irpirtn-os.  At 
Athens  they  were  in  eariy  times  probably  a  ma- 
gistracy of  the  second  rank  in  the  state  (next  to 
the  Archou),  acting  as  judges  in  various  eas^s 
(perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and  sitting  in 
the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  Uie  case  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  feet,  that  even  in  aCtertime« 
the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  received  by 
the  dicasts,  were  called  irpirroyt lo.  (Pollux,  viiu 
38.)  This  court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  rh  M 
npvrai'ciy,  is  said  (Pollux,  viii.  120)  to  have  been 
presided  over  by  tlie  ^uXo6a4riXc7r,  who  perhaps 
were  the  same  as  the  irpinay€ls. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lo&t  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persona  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  tiloy^s  otherwise  K^pSfis,  en 
which  Solon's  laws  were  vmtten  (Plut.<So/.  2.5), 
were  also  deposited  in  the  Prytaneium  (Paus.  L 
18.  §  3)  ;  they  were  at  fint  kept  on  the  Acropolis, 
probably  in  tiie  old  Prytaneium,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  &7opd,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.  (Pollu.\, 
viiL  128.)  Bphialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  measure  (Ilarpocrat  s.  v.  'O  KArttdtv  v6fM5j^ 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on 
the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  PeridesL  (Thirlwall, 
Hid.  of  Cfreeoe^  voL  iL  p.  54.)  [R.  W.] 

PRYTANES  (w/wToi'cIs).     [Boulb,  pp.  210, 

212  ;   PaVTANKlUM.] 

PSEPHISMA  (ii>ii>urfM),    [BowuB,  pp.  210, 

211  ;  NOJUOTHBTES.] 
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PSEPHUS  Wf<^s),  The  Athenmn  dicute, 
in  giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.  For  thiB 
pnrpoee  they  used  either  aea-shellt,  x^^9^^^  (AriB- 
toph.  Vesp.  333,  349,  Eq,  1332),  or  beans  (hence 
the  ^fuis  ii  called  KvajuoT/>c6(  by  Aristophanes, 
Eq.  41),  or  balls  of  metal  ((nrdi^vAoi)  or  stone 
(ifrT^ot).  These  last  were  the  most  common :  hence 
y^<plin<rdai^  and  its  various  derivatives,  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  vciingy  determining,  &&  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  {rrrpvmifihcu)  and  whole 
(tAi7p«7s),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  ktter 
for  acquittal  (Aesch.  e.  Timardi,  11,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
Harpoc  t.  v,  Terpvjntfi4vri)  ;  or  they  were  black 
and  white,  for  the  same  purposes,  respectively,  as 
the  following  lines  show  (Ovid.  MeL  xv.  41)  :  — 

**"  Mos  erat  antiquus  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 
His  daomare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa.^ 

There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  Kp^hfw  i^fff^CwBcu^ 
when  each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a 
black  and  a  white)  ;  two  boxes  (kcESoi,  KoHiffKot^ 
or  ifii^pus)  were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called 
the  judgment-box  {ie6pios\  mto  which  the  dicast 
put  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  his  rote,  and  the 
other  of  wood,  called  &fcvpos,  into  which  be  put 
the  other  ball,  and  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  vote.  Each  box  had  a 
neck  or  funnel  (icfifi6f,  i,  e.  MBthm  fuas  ifr^^v 
Xt^poy  Ix**^)*  into  which  a  man  could  put  his  hand, 
but  only  one  ball  could  pass  through  the  lower  part 
into  the  box.  (Aristoph.  Vetp,  99,  751.)  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast 
put  which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  return- 
ed the  other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly, 
there  might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation, 
the  other  for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.  (Harpoc. 
9.  ft.  KaBicKotJ)  The  first  method  was  most  com- 
monly practised  at  Athens.  Where,  however, 
there  were  several  parties  before  the  court,  ns  in 
inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate  or 
other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customaiy 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or  at  least  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  [Hxrxs 
(Grbkk).]  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilt jf  or  noi  guilty,  m/or  the  plaintifor  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  irpArr\ 
4^^T.  (Aesch.  e.  On,  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
de  Fob,  Leg,  434,  e.  Aridoer.  676,  e,  Arietog.  795, 
e,  Neaer.  1347.)  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the 
tablet)  ;  if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short 
line  (breadthway  on  the  tablet).  We  must  sup 
pose,  not  that  the  voting  took  place  in  this  way, 
but  that,  on  the  votes  being  counted,  the  jurors 
took  a  note  of  the  result  for  then*  own  satisfifiction  ; 
unless  we  resort  to  this  hypothesis,  viz.  that  the 
drawing  lines  on  the  tablets  was  an  act  preliminary 
to  the  division,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  go,  unless 
they  came  to  a  compromise.  Such  intimation 
might  be  necessary  in  those  cases,  where,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  parties  being  widely  different,  the 
one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty,  the  other  too  low 
1  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform   the  more  un- 
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reasonable  party,  that,  unless  he  offered  them  some 
better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 
of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see  Meier, 
AtL  Proe.  p.  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes wiyduciw  rifirtTiK6v»  In  the  expression 
Tiftf  r  T^y  fuucpdi',  we  understand  ypamii^v  or 
rlivntriw  {Vetp,  106,  167, 860).  See  Pollux,  viil 
16,  17,  123;  Meier,  AU,  Proe,  pp.720,  726; 
Platner,  Proc  imd  Klag,  vol  l  p.  1 88  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  vol.  iL  pt  L  p.  344. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  the  common  method 
of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  [Chkirotonia.] 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed  ;  as  where  it  was  deemed  hn- 
portant  that  tne  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that 
the  numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner, 
or  for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and  indeed  in 
every  case  of  a  prtviUgtuui,  it  was  necessary  that 
six  thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority, 
and  in  secret.  (Andoc.  d4  Myst.  12,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
Demosth.  e.  TYuum.  715,  719,  c  A^eiMr.  1375.) 
On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Aiginusae,  the  people  votevi 
by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second  of 
the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was  then 
by  tribes,  MTO  fvXdt.  (Xen.  //eff.  i.  7.  §9.) 
Siecret  voting  by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  is 
mentioned  in  Aeschines  (o.  TimardL  5,  ed.  Steph.) ; 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  secret 
(SchSmann,  De  ComU.  pp.  121^128,  245.) 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  i^ri^(tff$ai,  inj^pw 
^4p€iy  or  d4aB€U,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or 
jitdgment,  Y^^v  ti0«Vcu,  to  eout  accounts,  is  used 
with  a  different  allusion.  (Demosth.  pro  Cor.  304.) 
The  presidmg  magistrate  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was  said  ^i^^fC*'*') 
if^oi'  Irdiytiv  or  lii96vat,  though  the  last  expres- 
sion is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting  m/awmr  of 
a  person.  Vri^CtcBai,  to  vote,  to  resolve,  into- 
^^rfpl(9e$at,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
^ii<lfos,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x*^P<'^^*^^  <uid  conversely. 
XcipoTorcTy,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ifn^^t^ctrtfcu, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to 
this  see  Sch5mann,<fe  Comitns,  p.  123.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PSEUDENGRAPHES  GRAPHE  (i^€w- 
Bryy^B^r  ypanfyii).  It  is  shown  under  Prao- 
TORKS  that  the  name  of  every  state  debtor  at 
Athens-  was  entered  in  a  register  by  the  pnustores, 
whose  dn^  it  was  to  collect  the  debts,  and  erase 
the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it  The 
entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate^  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be^ 
came  officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  re- 
turn by  the  wwX^oi,  that  such  a  person  had 
become  a  lessee  of  public  lands,  or  farmer  of 
taxes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  case, 
however,  the  authorities  neglected  to  make  the 
proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  information  to  the  registeruig 
officers  of  the  existence  of  the  dt>bt ;  and  thereupon 
the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  luake  an 
entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably  be 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  fislse  entry,  either  wilfiiily,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them, 
or  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.     Such  prosecution  was  called  ypatp^  ^tv- 
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^tryypa^t.  It  would  lie  alao,  where  a  sum  wai 
fsgixtcred  aa  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due 
from  him.  And  the  reader  moet  understand  the  like 
remedy  to  be  open  to  one,  who  was  falsely  recorded 
as  a  debtor  by  the  rofdai  rw  3M»y.  Whether 
thb  form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against 
magistrates  for  makinct  a  false  return,  or  whether 
the  remedy  against  them  could  only  be  at  the 
^irtx«poroWaf  or  titOivcu^  we  cannot  say.  The 
ypouip^  t^tvityypapris  was  brought  before  the 
Thesmothetae.  If  the  defendant  was  conricted, 
the  name  of  the  complainant  was  struck  out  of  the 
register,  and  that  of  the  defendant  was  entered  in 
his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the  same  amount  The 
yp0^  $ovKt6fftttf  was  similar  to  this  ;  only  it  lay 
in  those  cases  where  a  man,  who  had  been  a  state 
debtor,  had  paid  all  that  was  due,  but  his  name 
was  not  erased,  or  having  been  erased,  was  re* 
entered.  We  may  presume,  that  fraudulent  or 
malicbus  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved  on 
such  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  also  to  suppose 
that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dlcasts.  (Pollux,  viiL  40,  43  ;  Harpoc  and 
Suid*  s.  oe.  BovXsi^cws,  tfrcvSryypo^,  if^cvS^- 
ypa^  tiiai ;  B^ckh,  PubL  Ectm,  of  Athens,  pp. 
349,  390,  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  337; 
Platner, Proe.  mmd  KJag,  vol  ii.  p.  11 7.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
PSEUDOCLETEIAS  GRAPIIE  (t^«v«o- 
•rXifrcCar  7pa^),  a  prosecution  against  one,  who 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  (icAirr^p  or  ic\^T«p)  to 
prove  that  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment 
by  default  To  prevent  fraud,  the  Athenian  law 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tended the  summons  should  be  subscribed  to  the 
bill  of  plaint  or  mdictment  {tyHKyiiia\  so  that  the 
defenduat,  if  he  never  had  been  summoned,  and 

{'ttdgment  had  nevertheless  been  given  against  him 
>y  de&ult,  might  know  ag^iinst  whom  to  proceed. 
The  false  witness  (KXtyr^p)  was  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  Even  death  mifiht  be  inflicted  in  a 
case  of  gross  conspiracy.  (Demosth.  e.  Nicest, 
1252.)  A  person  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testimony,  ipso 
Jure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first  offence  the 
Jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  irpo<rrt/iriffis  inflict 
the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon  him.  ( Andoc 
die  MysL  10,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn, 
pL  125.)  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction, 
that  the  pR)ceeding  against  the  fidse  witness  to  a 
fummons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wit- 
ness in  the  cause  {fiiprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil 
action.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate, 
before  whom  tne  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discre- 
tion but  to  pronounce  jndgment  against  him  ; 
whereas  the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave 
false  evidence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him 
and  find  their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If 
the  fraud  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  defendant  would  lie  agunst 
the  former,  to  recover  compensation  ;  for,  though 
the  conviction  of  the  wntness  would  lead  to  a  re- 
venal  of  the  judgment,  still  he  (the  defendant) 
might  have  suffered  damage  in  the  meantime, 
whieh  this  setting  aside  of  the  judgment  would  not 
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repwr.  Such  action  (it  has  been  ooDJecfnred) 
might  be  a  9i$ni  avKOfpayrlas,  or  perhaps  jcokotcx* 
viSuf.  If  the  name  of  the  witness  had  been  fi&adu- 
lently  used  by  the  plaintifl^  and  the  witness  had 
thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we  may  con- 
clude, by  analog  to  the  case  of  other  witnesses, 
that  he  had  aoUni  fi\ditiis  aninst  the  plaintiff. 
(Demosth.  c  Apkob.  849.)  The  ypa^  Tf^cvSo- 
KKrrrtlat  came  before  the  Thesmothetae,  and  the 
question  at  the  trial  simply  was,  whether  the  de- 
fendant in  the  former  cause  had  been  summoned  or 
not  (Platner,  Proe,  und  Klag,  voL  I  pk.  4 1 7  ; 
Meier,  AU.  Proe.  pp.  336,  577,  75a)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PSEUDODI'PTEROS.     [Tsmplum.] 

PSEUDOMARTYRION  GRAPHE  (i^cuJ*^. 
fiofnvpiQv  ypa^).     [Martvkia,  p.  734,  b.] 

PSILI  (i^iXoi).     [Arma.] 

PSYCTER  (t^i/*rrip,  dim.  ^vtrrnpiBiov\  a  wine- 
oooler.  (PUt  Qmeiv.  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  Let,  Plat, 
s. «.  ;  Menander,  p.  1 77,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Athen.  zi. 
pp.  469,  502,  503.)  The  vessel  specially  adapted 
for  this  operation,  was  sometimes  made  of  bronxe 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  142)  or  silver  (v.  p.  199).  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep 
vessel  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another 
for  holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the 
top.  It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice  and  was 
cooled  by  the  contact  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to 
fill  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  ^«rr^p  was  a  kind  of  Cratbr  ; 
and  accordingly,  where  Phylarchus  (op.  Aiken,  iv. 
p.  142)  in  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  Cleoroenris 
King  of  Sparta,  uses  the  former  term,  Plutarch 
{Cteom.  p.  1486,  ed.  Steph.)  adopts  the  Utter. 

The  size  of  the  ^kt^p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  2  quarts  (Plat  /.  &)  to  a  grnit 
number  of  gallons.  (Athen.  v.  p.  199,  d.  £)  It  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  prise  to  the  winnen  in  the 
game- of  the  Cottabos.  [J.  T.j 

PUBES,  PUBERTAS.  [Cueator  ;  Im- 
PUBX8  ;  InpaNS.] 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Roman  state  (vecfAf/a/iu).  Their  name  is 
formed  from  jnMieam,  which  signifies  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  vectigaL  (Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  I. 
§  1  ;  50.  tit  16.  s.  16  ;  Suet  ATero,  1  ;  Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  PosL  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  7.)  The  re>- 
venues  which  Rome  derived  from  conquered  conn- 
tries,  consisting  chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour 
duties,  the  scriptura  or  the  tax  which  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  public  pasture  lands,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  the  u.^e  of  mines  and  salt-works 
{salinae),  were  let  ont,  or,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  were  sold  by  the  censon  in  Rome  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  21, 
e.  Verr,  iii.  7.)  This  sale  generally  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Quinctilis  and  \%'as  made  for  a  lus- 
trum. (Mncrob.  Sat.  L  12.)  The  terms  on  which 
the  revenues  were  let,  were  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  the  so-called  leges  censoriae,  (Cic  ad  QuinL  FVrti. 
i.  1  ;  Varro,  de  Be  Hust.  iL  1  ;  Fest  s.  e.  Pro- 
duU.)  The  people  or  the  senate  however  sometimes 
modUled  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors  in  order  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani  (Plut  PTamin,  1 9  : 
Polyb.  vi.  1 7  ;  Li  v.  xxxix.  44),  and  in  some  ca»os 
even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered  in  t)us 
branch  of  the  administration.  (Liv.xliii.  16.)  The 
tithes  raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  gart'«  n 
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produce,  were  oot  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  tlie  dis- 
trictd  of  Sicily  itael^  according  to  a  practice  efttab- 
lished  by  Hierow  (Cicc.  Verr.  ii.  3,  64,  &c)  The 
persons  who  undertook  the  fiEtrraing  of  the  public 
revenue  of  coune  belnged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  couequent  influence  may 
be  M^en  from  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the 
nerarium  was  entirely  ezhauBted,  the  publican!  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  mcMiey  to  the  state,  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment  after  the  end  of  the  war.  ( Val. 
Max.  ▼.  6.  §  8  ;  Lit.  zxiv.  1ft;  compare  xxiii. 
48,  &c)  But  what  class  of  Romans  the  publicani 
were  at  this  time  is  not  stated  ;  scarcely  half  a 
centuiy  later  however  we  find  that  they  were 
principally  men  of  the  equesbian  order  (Liv.  zliii. 
1 6')  ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  (arming 
of  the  public  reveoues  was  ahnost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  equltes  ;  whence  the  wordequites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
(Cic.  e.  Verr.  i.  ol,  ii.  71,  ad  AU.'±  I  ;  Suet 
Auff.2i;  TtuiitAnmd.  iy.  6.) 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state 
for  the  sum  at  which  tney  bought  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for 
this  reason  the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of 
equites  generally  united  together  and  formed  a 
company  (socil,  societas  or  corpus),  which  was  re- 
cognised by  the  state  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  I ),  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  cany  on  their  under- 
takings upon  a  laige  scale.  Such  companies  ap- 
pear as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  48,  49.)  The  shares  which  each  partner  of 
such  a  company  took  in  the  business,  were  called 
partes,  and  if  they  were  small,  particnlae.  (Cic. 
yro  Rabir,  FosL  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vL  d.  §  7.)  The 
responsible  person  in  each  company,  and  the  one 
who  contracted  with  the  state,  was  called  manceps 
(Fest  9.  9.  ManeeoB  ;  Pseudo>Ascoin.  m  DivinaL  p. 
1 1 3,  ed.  OrellL)  [Mancxps]  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
magister  to  manage  the  business  of  each  soci<)ty, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cic 
ad  Alt,  V.  15,  c  Verr.  iL  74.)  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  ;  his  representa- 
tive in  the  provinces  was  called  sub  magistro,  who 
had  to  travel  about  and  superintend  the  actual 
business  of  collecting  the  revenues.  The  ipx^''"'' 
\i&yiis  in  St  Luke  (xix.  2)  was  probably  such  a 
sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had  also  to 
keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him  (to5»- 
las  aooepti  el  ejipenst).  The  credit  of  these  con^ 
ponies  of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
their  finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  state,  and  in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
this  the  Romans  were  well  aware  ( Cic.  pro  teg, 
ManiL  6),  and  Cicero  therefore  calls  them  the 
**"  omamentum  civitatis  etfirmamentnm  reipublicae.** 
(Comp.  pro  Plame.  9.)  It  has  been  already  men> 
tioned  that  the  publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  state  (compare  Cic  ad  Fanu  v.  20), 
which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its  es- 
pecial protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Borne  itself ;  and  Livj  (xlv.  18)  says,  **  ubi  pub- 
licanus  est,  fbi  aut  jus  pnblicmn  vanum,  aut  liber* 
tas  sodis  nulla.**    (Compare  Liv.  zxv.  3,  4.) 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Divinat.  p.  113  ;  Cic  c.  Verr.  iu.  39.)  No 
Roman  magistrate  however,  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, was  allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in 
a  company  of  publicani  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  iil  57),  a  r^u- 
Intion  which  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  the  provincials.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  empu%  various  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  fiirming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any  share 
in  a  company  of  publicani,  jet  such  cases  some- 
times occun«d.  (Burmami,  VedM.  Pop.  Ram. 
p.  138,  &c.)  From  the  time  of  (Jonstantine  the 
leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not  longer 
than  for  three  years.  (Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  4.) 
Several  parts  of  tlie  revenue  which  had  before  been 
let  to  publicani,  were  now  raised  by  especial  ofli- 
cers  appointed  by  the  emperors.  (Burmann,  /.  c« 
p.  141,  &c) 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office 
in  such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed 
their  shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the 
profit  (Cic  ad  AU.  i.  19  ;  Nepos,  AtL  6X  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This  nart 
of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  infierior  class 
of  men,  who  were  said  operas  pubUoanu  dare,  or 
eue  in  opens  socUtaUs.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  8  ; 
Cic  e.  Verr.  ilL  41,  ad  Fam.  ziii.  9 ;  compare 
c  Verr.  ii.  70,  pro  Plane  19.)  They  were  en- 
gaged by  the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen 
as  well  as  slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials, 
(Cic  e.  r«rr.  ii.  77,  de  Prov.  Cons.  5.)  This 
body  of  men  is  called  /amilia  puUieanorutn^  and 
comprehended,  according  to  the  praetor*s  edict 
(Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  1),  all  persons  who  assisted  the 
publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal.  Various  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time,  which  were 
partly  intended  to  support  the  servants  of  the 
publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppression. 
(See  Digest  39.  tit  4 :  De  PubUcams  ei  tfeoti" 
gaiUb.  ei  oommissis;  Gaius,  iv.  28.) 

The  sepanite  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (decuinae,  portoria,  seripluray  and 
the  revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani ; 
whence  they  were  distinguisned  by  names  de- 
rived from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had 
taken  in  fimn  ;  e.g.  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scrip- 
turarii,sa]inariior  mancipes  salinanun,  &c  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  iL  e.  j  compare  Dbcumaje,  Portoricm, 
Salinak,  Scriptura.)  On  some  occasions,  how- 
ever, one  company  of  publicani  fiirmed  two  or 
more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  societas  fiirming  the  portorium  and  the  scrip- 
tura  at  the  same  time.  (Cic  c.  Verr.  ii.  70.) 
The  commentator,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Asconius,  asserts  that  the  portitores  were  publi- 
cani who  fiinned  the  portorium ;  but  fixmi  all 
the  passages  where  they  are  mentioned  in  aneient 
writers,  it  is  beyond  ail  doubt  that  the  portitoies 
were  not  publicani  properly  so  called,  but  only 
their  aerrants  engaged  in  examining  the  gooda 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  custom* 
duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  ihe  same 
class  as  th«  publicans  of  the  New  Testament. 
(St  Luke,  T.  27,  29.)    Respecting  the  impadottt 
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■>a\aa.  A<is<ii^  45,  Oamd, 
*.)  [J,  Y.] 

PDLVI'NUa       [PULVIHAt] 

PUPILLA,   PUPILLUS.     [IiiriiBu  ;  Ix- 

riHi  !  TuTKLi.] 

PUPILLA'RIS  8UBSTITUTI0.  [H«bb», 
^  699.] 

PUPPI8.     [NAVi8,|).7e7,».] 

PUTEAL,  pmpcrlj  moni  Ihs  eneiDnin  mr- 
RHiDdiiiE  [ha  opcniDg  of  ■  well,  to  pnlect  penont 
Trom  hlliog  inU  il.  It  wu  eitbdr  round  or  iqiun, 
and  Menu  uwally  U>  hsia  been  of  tbe  height 
«f  tbm  or  four  feat  front  tbe  gtoimd.  Then  ii  m 
roond  one  in  the  Britieh  MiiKiun,  mad*  of  mubU, 
which  wu  found  uuong  the  mini  of  one  of 
Tiberiui'j  rilLu  in  Caprcee  \  it  eihibitj  five  gronpe 
n  nympbi ;  and  oraund 
l>e  lean  the  marka  of  the 
TopH  uird  in  drawing  ap  mtec  from  the  well. 
Such  putealia  Kem  to  have  been  comtnMi  in  the 
Iloman  riihu  :  the  pattalia  ^g<tala,  which  Cicero 
{odAU.  L  10)  wanted  for  hiiToacuIanTilUiiiiiul 
hare  bttn  of  the  Hune  kind  u  the  one  in  the 
Biilub  Muaeom  ;  the  tignnla  refer*  to  iti  being 
adDfiwd  with  fiiiuna-  ''  vai  tbe  practice  in  lonie 
caiet  to  aorround  a  lacred  place  with  an  endoeun 
opoB   at   the  lop,   and  luch   endoturei  from  ihe 

ariniilarilj  iey  bore  to  Pnltatia  were  culled 
ia  name.  There  wu  a  I'ubtJ  of  thit  kind 
at  Rome,  called  Ftleal  ScribomaitMm  la  Ft^tai 
LAmii,  which  ia  often  eihibiMl  on  coina  of  the 
Scribonia  geni,  and  of  which  a  apeciiDen  ia  given 
below.  The  pulml  ia  on  tbe  niene  of  the  coin 
adorned  with  garUnda  and  two  lyre*.  It  i*  gene- 
rally alated  tliat  tben  were  two  pnlealia  in  the 
Ronuui  fonim  ;  but  C  F.  Elecmann,  who  haa  care- 
liilly  eianined  all  the  paasagea  in  the  ancient 
writer*  relating  to  Ihia  mailer  (Iml.  Ijtt.  M.ir- 
harg.  IS40},  comei  tD  the  concluiion  that  there 
waa  only  one  *neh  paleal  at  Rome.  It  waa  in  the 
a  Fabianui,  and  wa*  dedi- 
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the  wbelatone  of  the  Augur  Naiiua  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
^Ct\  or  became  the  apot  had  been  atniek  bj  light- 
ning. It  waa  aubaeqaenlly  tepaired  and  re-dedl- 
cated  by  Sciiboniua  Libo,  who  bad  been  cnm- 
nuuided  to  ciannne  the  atate  of  the  lacred  place* 
(Feitiig,  (,  B,  SerSioiiimiim).  Libo  erected  in  iti 
tielghbourhood  a  tribunal  for  the  prseliir,  in  eon- 
aequence  of  which  the  place  waa,  of  conrae,  fre- 
quented by  penana  who  had  law-auita,  auch  aa 
money-lender*  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hi.r.  Sat.  ii. 
6.  iS,  Epitt.  L  19.  S  ;  Ot.  Raard.  Amor.  661  ; 
Citynj  Sa.  B  i  C.  F,  Hetinanu.  Le.) 


PUTI'CULAE,  PUTI-CULI.  [Funu*.  p. 
660,  b.] 

PYANE'PSIA  (mwi+.oX  a  featival  fplo- 
braled  at  Athen*  erny  year  on  the  aeienib  of  Pr- 
aiuuion,  in  hononr  of  Apollo.  (Harpocnt.  Hcaycb. 
Suioai.  a;  a.  tXvarHna.^     It  waa  Kid  to  hate  bei-n 
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inititated  by  Theaeut  afler  bia  retom  from  CrKtm. 
(PluL  TXdb  22.)  The  featiral  a*  weU  aa  tbe 
month  in  which  it  took  place,  are  *aid  to  hare  de- 
rived their  name*  from  ir^s^t,  another  fcrm  fee 
aiat«i,  i.  i.  pulse  or  beana,  which  were  tnaktA  M 
tbi*  *ea«m  and  carried  aboat.  (Haip.  and  Said.  I. e. ; 
Athvn.  ix.  p.  406.)  A  prDccevioa  appenn  to  ha*e 
taken  place  at  tbe  Pysnepaia,  in  which  tbe  lifurtdni 
wa*  carried  abont.  Thb  tlptriir^  wa*  an  athr- 
braneb  »ninniiided  with  wool  and  laden  with  tbo 
fmiu  of  Ihe  year  ;  far  the  festinl  waa  in  reality  ■ 
harreat  feasL  It  waacarried  byaboy  whoaepannta 
were  *tiil  living,  and  thoae  who  fcJlowed  him  tang 
(crlain  rene*,  which  are  pnaerred  in  Plnlareh. 
(J.  B.  }  oompan  Oem.  Alei.  Slmm.  ir.  p.  474  ; 
Enitath.  ad  IL  iiii. ;  Snid.  a. «.  VfitriAr^  ;  and 
Etymol.  Mag.  wbere  a  different  acconnt  ia  giTen.) 
The  pmceaaion  went  to  a  tample  of  ApoUo,  and 
Ibe  oliTe-bianch  was  planted  at  ita  enliance.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  every  Athenian  planted,  on  tbs 
dayotlhePya '  -      '■       '         '    '    ' 


hisowi 


g  tiUl^ 


changed  for  a  freah  one.     (Schol.   ad   Aritlapk. 

P/W.  1060.)  (L.8.) 

PYCNOSTY'Loa.    [TmwPLtm.] 
PYELIIS  (»««Aoi).     [FiiNna,p.£66,b.] 
PYOHE.     [MaxaDRA,  p.762,a.] 
FYOON.    [MiNsuaa,  p.  762,a.] 
PYLA'OORAE  (nO^yifai).     (AHrflicrTO- 

MU,  p.SO,  b.] 

PYRA.     [FiFnu«,p.669,b.I 

PYBGUS  {iiifyiH),  a  tower.     1.  The  towwe 

nied  in  fortification  and  in  srar  arv  apoken  of  ander 

column.  (Ti7RBia,  No.  VL]  3.  A  dioe-boi,  so 
called  from  ita  r.-'semblanoe  to  a  towsr  [Fai- 
TlLLUa.].  4.  The  territory  of  tbe  town  of  Teoa 
was  distributed  among  a  certain  nunber  of  towen 
(wifiym),  to  eaeb  of  which  eorreaponded  a  ayn- 
mory  or  section  of  theeitiien*  (Biickh,  Oirp.  liaer. 
No.  3064  ;  and  Ihe  elucidation*  of  Onle,  /ThS.  q/ 
CWcK,  voL  iii.  pp.  247,  2411). 

PY'RRHICA.     [Saltatio.] 

PYfHIA  ('Mia),  one  of  the  fonr  gnM  M- 
tional  festivuls  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cvlebrsUd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently  ailed 
Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemia,  and  Lela 
The  pbice  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissacan 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  ronlained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  raee-eouTK  (Pans.!.  37.  {  4),a  atadiom 
of  1000  fret  in  length  (Censorin.  Jm  Dit  /fat.  13), 


(l..«:i 
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prjlaneinm,  and  nlher  building*  of  tl 

bably  existed  here,  a*  at  OlympU,  a 

are  not  mentioned.     Once  the  PvChian  games  wen 

hnld  at  Athens,  on  the  advice  i^  DemeUins  Polior- 

celea  (OL  122.  3  ;  see  Plut.  Dtmetr.  40  ;  Coraini, 

Fait.  Alt.  iv.  p.  77),  betanee  the  Aeloliaua  were  in 

possession  of  the  puses  anoiid  IMphL 

The  Pythian  game*  were,  aosrding  to  most 
legenda,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  (Ath  n.  iv. 
>.  701  ;  Schol.  Arsum.  ad  i'ind.  PfO.)  :  other 
mditiona  referred  them  to  ancient  beroea,  aoch  as 
Aniphictyon,  Adraana,  Diomedes,  and  olhsi. 
They  wen  originally  perhapa  nothing  mow  than 
a  religious  paoegyris,  occasioned  by  the  omda  (d 
Dirlpbi,  and  the  sacred  game*  an  said  to  kan 
been  at  first  auly  a  mnsical  conieat,  whish  to.' 
litted  in  singing   a   hymn  to  th*  bo^aor  of  Ihe 
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Pytkiau  god  with  the  accompttiiimeiit  of  tlie  d- 
thaxB.  (PauB.  x.  7.  f  2  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  Some 
of  the  poetl^  howeTer,  and  mythographen  lepre- 
•ent  even  the  gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  en- 
gHged  in  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests  at  the 
Pythian  games.  But  snch  statements,  numerous 
as  they  are,  con  prove  nothing ;  they  are  ana- 
chronisms in  which  late  writers  were  fond  of  in- 
dulging. The  description  of  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Eleetra,  makes  Chestes 
take  part^  belongs  to  this  dass.  The  Pythian 
i;anes  must,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
Delphic  orade,  have  become  a  national  festival  ibr 
all  the  Oreeks  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  when 
Sdon  fixed  pecnnjary  rewards  for  those  Athenians 
who  were  victors  in  the  great  national  festivals, 
the  Pythian  agon  was  nndoubted'y  included  in 
the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
{Viog.  Laert  L  65.) 

whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47,  is  un- 
certain. Btfckh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds 
of  games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from 
early  tames,  but  that  afterwards  the  gymnastic 
games  were  neglected :  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  about  01. 47  they  did  not  exist 
at  Delphi  Down  to  01. 48  the  Delphians  them- 
selves had  been  the  agonothetae  at  the  Pythian 
games,  but  in  the  third  year  of  this  Olj'mpiad, 
when  after  the  Crissaaan  war  the  Amphictyons 
took  the  management  under  their  care^  they  natu- 
rally became  the  agonothetae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  421  ; 
Pans.  X.  7.  §  3.)  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time 
(Phot  Cod.  p.  533,  ed.  Bekker),  and  others  say 
that  hencefoith  they  were  called  Pjfikiem  gamM. 
Owing  to  their  being  nnder  the  management  ef 
the  Amphictyons  they  are  sometimes  csUed  'A/i- 
^iicrvDyuK&ab\a.  (Heliod.^fl<ib.iv.  1.)  From  Ol. 
48.  3,  the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an 
aera,  and  the  first  celebration  under  the  Amnhio- 
tyona  waa  the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias  (/.  a) 
expressly  states  that  in  this  year  the  original 
musical  contest  in  mBappf^ia  was  extended  by  the 
addition  of  ahhtf^a,  ue.  singing  with  the  ac- 
eompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  by  that  of  flute- 
playing  alone.  Stnbo  (/.& )  in  speaking  of  these 
innovations  does  not  mention  the  ahKi^a^  but 
states  that  the  contest  of  dthararplayers  {KiBapw^ 
ToO  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns  the  in- 
troduction of  tiiis  contest  to  the  dghth  Pythiad. 
One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took  part, 
was  the  so-called  ytf/iof  Ilv^ucos,  whieh,  at  least 
in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts,  vis. 
htiKpowTit,  4^1r«lp€^  naraKcXcucTfufs,  uifitfoi  md 
SditrvAoc,  and  trdptyyn.  The  whole  of  this  v6ftoM 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon  and  of  his  victory  over  the 
monster.  (Strabo,  Le.)  A  somewhat  difl^Brent  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  this  v6/iot  is  given  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {Aryum,  ad  P^tk)  and  by 
PoUux  (iv.  79,  81,  84). 

Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  con- 
tests which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  such 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then 
customary  at  Olympia,  were  either  revived  at 
Delphi  or  introduced  lor  the  first  time.  The 
chanot-race  wil^  four  horses  was  not  introduced 
till  the  seeond  Pythiad.  (Puns.  x.  7.  §  3.)  Some 
games  on  the  other  himd  were  adopted,  which  had 
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not  yet  been  practised  at  Olympia,  via.  the 
ioKixis  and  the  9Uttf\os  for  boys.  In  the  first 
Pythiad  the  victon  received  xp^fuera  as  their 
prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  established 
as  the  reward  for  the  victors.  (Paua^  and  Schol. 
od  Find,  L  e.)  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  reckon 
the  first  Pythiad  from  this  introduction  of  the 
chapltrt,  and  their  system  has  been  followed  by 
most  modem  chronologera,  though  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly assigns  this  institution  to  the  second 
Pythiad.  (See  Clinton,  R  ff.  p.  195;  Krause, 
Die  Pyih,  N«m.^  &c.  p.  21,  &c)  The  aftA^^Sra, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  Pythiad,  was 
omitted  at  the  second  and  ever  after,  as  only 
elegies  and  3^yoi  had  been  sung  to  the  fluto, 
which  were  thought  too  melancholy  for  this  so- 
lemnity. The  rtBplinros  or  chariot-race  with  four 
horses  however  was  added  in  the  same  Pythiad. 
In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01  55.  3)  the  contest  in 
playinff  the  cithant  without  singing  was  introduced  ; 
in  Py&iad  23  the  foot-race  in  arms  was  added  ; 
in  Pythiad  48  the  chariot-race  with  two  full- 
grown  horses  {trvpt»plZos  9p6fi9s)  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  Pythiad  53  the  chariot-race  with 
four  foals  was  introduced.  In  Pythiad  61  the 
pancratium  for  boys,  in  Pythiad  63  the  horse-rare 
with  fiials,  and  in  Pythiad  69  the  chariot-race 
with  two  foals  were  introduced,  f  Paus.  /.  c.) 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions  are  expressly  mentioned. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph,  ii.  27.  2  ;  Plut  Sympos,  ii. 
4.)  Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures, 
were  exhibited  to  the  assembled  Oreeks,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  produced 
the  finest  works.  (Plm.  xxxv.  85.)  The  musical 
and  artistic  contests  were  at  all  times  the  most 
pfominent  feature  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in 
this  respect  they  even  excelled  the  Olympic 
games. 

Previous  to  01.  48  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  imfomiplf,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  01.  48.  3, 
they  became  like  the  Olympia  a  ircrramf/^j,  t.  a. 
they  were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  and 
a  I^thiad  therefore  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  aera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Pans.  Le.;  Died.  xv.  60 ;  compare  Clinton,  F.ff. 
p.  195.)  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct 
statements,  inferred  firom  Thncydides  (iv.  117, 
V.  1)  that  the  Pythian  games  were  held  towards 
the  end  ef  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
Respecting  this  controveny,  see  Krause,  Le.  p.  29, 
&C.  As  for  the  season  of  the  Pythian  games,  thoy 
were  in  all  probability  held  in  the  spring,  and 
most  writers  believe  that  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Attic  Munychion.  Bnckh  (ad  Corp.  Itueripf. 
n.  1 688)  however  has  shown  that  the  games  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed 
after  the  month  of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month 
must  be  considered  as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Mu- 
nychion. The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is 
ezpready  mentioned  by  Sophodes  {BUet.  690,  &c.), 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  When  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Me  day  of  the  Pythian  agon,  they 
are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  agon  alone, 
which  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  games, 
and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Bvoatliiab 
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It  11  quite  impossible  to  eonoeiTe  that  all  the  nu- 
meroiu  games  should  have  taken  place  on  one  day. 

The  conoouTSe  of  strangers  at  tne  season  of  this 
panegyris,  must  have  been  very  great,  as  un- 
doubtedly all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend. 
The  states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi 
had  to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysiusy 
some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival 
itsel£  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  Lc)  All  theori  sent 
by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on  this  occaaion,  were 
called  nvdoStrrot  (Sirab.  iz.  p.  404),  and  the  theo- 
ries sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brilliant  {Sehoi.  ad  Arutapk.Av,  1585.)  As 
regards  sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  solemni- 
ties, it  may  be  presumed  that  they  resembled  in  a 
great  measure  those  of  Olympia.  A  splendid, 
though  probably  in  some  degree  fictitious,  descrip- 
tion of  a  theoria  of  Tkessalians  may  be  read  in 
Heliodorus  (Aeik.  ii  34). 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Tarious  games 
were  performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a 
few  remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter  (S!ymp,  ii  4  ; 
«omp.  Philoetr.  ApolL  7>um.  tl  10)  sayi  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  dear  that '  the  oymnastic 
contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chanot  races. 
Every  game^  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  waa  alwavs  first  performed  by 
the  latter.  (Plut  Symp,  ii.  5.) 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01. 48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time  nothiqg  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose df  conducting  the  ffames  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  caUed  *£ir(/icAirrai  (Plut. 
Symp.  iL  4,  viL  5)  and  answered  to  the  Olym- 
pian Hellanodieae.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
(Krause,  /.  e,  p.  44.)  In  later  times  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Amphictyons  that  king  Philip  vtrith  the 
Thessalians  and  Boeotians  should  undertake  the 
management  of  the  games  (Died.  zvL  60),  but 
afterwards  and  even  under  the  Roman  emperors 
the  Amphic^ons  again  appear  in  the  possession  of 
this  privilege.  (PhUostr.  ViL  SopL  iL  27.)  The 
iiriftt\rrrai  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  fuurriyo^ipoi^  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  ^^oi.  (Lu&  adv.  indoet.  9,  &c) 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 

S^mes  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
urel  chaplet ;  so  that  they  then  became  an  iyitv 
<rre^ay(Ti}t,  while  before  they  had  been  an  i.y<oy 
XprtfMxrirTit.  (Paas.  x.  7.  §  8 ;  SchoL  m  Argwn. 
ad  Find.  Pytk)  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the 
▼ictor  here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic 
palm  branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
statoa  erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.  (Pint.  Symp. 
viii.  4 ;  Paus.  vi  15.  §  3,  17.  §  1 ;  Justin,  zxiv. 
7, 10.) 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnised  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  e,  down  to  the 
year  a.  d.  394.  In  a.  D.  191  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Sc^pk. 
iL  27),  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  they 
still  continued  to  be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
own  words.  (JuL  EpUt.  pro  Argin.  p.  35,  a.) 
i^ythiau  games  of  less  importance  were  celebrated 
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in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  wonfaip 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Del< 
phi  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  ip  A^KpeSi. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  <^  the  leaser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 
writers,  and  are  only  known  from  couis  or  inscrip- 
tions, we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  wliejt^ 
they  were  held  : — Ancyra  in  Galatia,  AphrodisiBs 
in  Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthaea  in  the  island  of  Ceos 
( Athen.  x.  p.  456,  467),  Carthage  (TertnlL  Saorp. 
6),  Cib3rra  in   Phrygia,  Deles   (Dionys.  Perug. 
627),   Emisa  in  Syria,   Hierapolis   in   Phzygia, 
Magnesia,  Megara  (SchoL  ad  PimL  Nem.  v.  84. 
01.  xiiL  155  i  Philostr.  ViL  Sopk.  I  3),  Miletus, 
Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Nioomedia, 
Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pampbylia,  Perin- 
thus  on   the  Propontis,  Philiroopolis  in  ThimcK>, 
Side  m  PamphyUs,  Sicyon  (Pind.  OC  xiiL  105, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Nem.  ix.  51),  Taba  in  (Wia, 
Thessalonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatiia, 
and  Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeandcr 
in  Caria.    (Krause,  Dig  P^tidenj  Neaum  mad  IsSk- 
laisa,  pp.  1—106.)  [L.S.J 

PY  THIA.  [Oraculum,  p.  837,  a.J 
PYTHII  (wMioiX  caUed  UoIBuh  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian dialect  (Photius,  a  e.),  were  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each, 
as  messengers  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  (fi*arpA- 
Toi  is  A€\<po6s).  Their  office  was  highly  honour- 
able and  important :  they  were  always  the  mess- 
mates of  the  Spartan  kings.  (Herod.  vL  57  ;  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac  xv.  5  ;  Mtiller,  Doir.  iiL  1.  §  9.) 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  (T^<s,<2uit.  n^i- 
Stoi'),  a  casket ;  a  jewel-box.  (Mart.  ix.  38.) 
Quintilian  (viii.  6-  §  35)  produces  this  term  as  an 
example  of  catachrcsis,  because  it  properiy  denoted 
that  which  was  made  of  box  {y^oi)^  but  was  ap- 
plied to  things  of  similar  form  and  use  made  of 
any  other  materiaL  In  fiict,  the  caskets  in  which 
the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jewels  aiid 
other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  ivoiy, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &jc  They  were  also 
much  ennched  with  sculpture.  A  silver  ceflRer, 
2  feet  long,  1^  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elaborately 
adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  described  by 
Bottiger.  {Sabhna^  voL  L  pp.  64 — 80.  plate  iii) 
The  annexed  woodcut  (from  AnL  d*Eroolanok  voL 
iL  teb.  7)  represents  a  very  plain  jewel-box,  out  of 
which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  riband  or  fillet.    Nero 


deposited  his  beard  in  a  valuable  pyns,  whoi  he 
shaved  for  the  first  time.     [Barba. j 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  naed  to  crai- 
tein  drugs  or  poison  (Cic  pro  Caelio,  25—29 ; 
Quintil.  vL  3.  §  25)  ;  and  to  metallic  rings  em- 
ployed in  machinsry.  (Plin.  H.N.  zviiL  11.  a 
29.)  [J.  Y.J 

Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
imported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  Vut- 
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torium.  (Saet  VeqMS.  1. ;  Quintil.  Dedum,  859  ; 
Symmach.  Epi$L  t.  62,  65.)  Tacitus  (Aim,  xiiL 
51)  nya  that  the  Quadragesinui  was  abdithed  by 
Nero  and  had  not  been  imposed  again  (numei 
aboUtio  guadroffegimae)  ;  bnt  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  this  Qoadragesinia  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  Portoriuxn,  but  the  tax  imposed  by 
CaligoU  (Suet  CaL  40)  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
value  of  ail  property,  respecting  which  there  was 
any  law-suit  That  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
opinion  appears  from  the  &ct,  that  we  never  read 
of  this  tax  upon  law-suits  after  the  time  of  Nero, 
while  the  former  one  is  mentioned  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  empire.  Considerable  difficult,  how- 
ever, has  arisen  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
coins  of  Galba  having  Quadroffeama  Remisaa  upon 
them,  which  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  con- 
tradict the  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to 
prove  that  Galba  aboUsKed  the  Quadragesima  of 
the  portorium.  The  words,  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
Bcard^  and  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  fitvour,  for 
the  emperors  to  rendt  certain  taxes  for  a  certain 
)>eriod,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coins  of  Galba 
were  struck  in  commemoration  of  such  a  remission, 
and  not  of  an  abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Bur- 
mann,  de  Vectigal.  p.  64,  &C.,  who  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Spanhemi,  d$  PraesL  tt  Hsu  Numiam. 
Tol.  il  p.  549.) 

QU ADRANS.  [As,  pp.  140,  b,  14 1,  a.] 
QUADRANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
RANTAL, or  AMPHORA  only,  was  the  princi- 
pal Rinnan  measure  of  capacity  £or  fluids.  All  the 
Roman  measures  of  capacity  were  founded  on 
weight,  and  thus  the  amphora  was  originally  the 
space  occupied  by  eighty  pounds  of  wine.  (Festus, 

S.V.) 

There  is  also  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  («.  o. 
PubUea  Pomdera^  p.  246,  MUller),  a  plebiscitum 
(the  Sillian)  of  unknown  date,  regulating  the  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  following  effect :  — Ew  pom- 
deribu$  pubiicu^  quibus  hoc  tempedaU  poptUut  oetier 
Bolet,  vti  coaequdur  sedtUum^  uii  quadrankd  vim 
odoghda  pondo  net :  eot^ua  vim  decent  p.  (i.  e. 
pondo)  met :  eeae  eetdari  oon^ue  siei  vini ;  duode- 
mnrnquaginia  eextari  quadranial  siet  vim:  —  that 
IS,  that  the  quadrantal  should  contain  80  pounds 
of  wine*,  and  the  aongiua  10  ;  and  that  the  sexta- 
rius  should  be  l-6th  of  the  oow^ntw,  and  1  -40th  of 
the  quadrantal.  The  quadrantal  was  subdivided 
into  2  umaey  8  congO^  48  aextaariif  9Q  hemanae^ 
192  quartarii,  384  acetabular  576  c^i,  and  2304 
liffulae.  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  measure, 
the  quadrantal  was  three  times  the  modhu.  The 
only  measure  larger  than  the  quadrantal  was  the 
culeus  of  20  amphorae,  which  was  used,  as  well  as 
the  amphora  itself^  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
vineyard.     [Culxus  :  comp.  Amphora  sub  fin.] 

The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sures of  length,  by  the  law,  that  it  was  the  cube 
of  the  foot,  whence  its  name  quadra9Ualy  or,  as 
other  writers  give  it  (using  the  Greek  k^os  in- 
stead of  the   Latin  quadrantal)   amphora  culms. 

*  The  Romans  were  avrare  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  wme  and  of  water, 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  each,  but,  fi>r  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  some 
specific  gravity:  when,  however,  they  wished  a 
very  exact  determination,  they  used  rain  water. 
(Bdckh,  c.  3.) 
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(Cato,  B.  R,  57  ;  GelL  i.  20  ;  Priscian.  Oarm.  de 
Mens,  et  Pond,  w.59— 63:  — 

**  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notetur : 
Angulus  nt  par  sit,  quem  claudit  linea  triplex 
Quatnor  et  medium  quadris  cingatnr  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus,  quam  ne  violare  lioeret, 
Sacravere  Jovi  Tarpeio  in  monte  Quirites.** 

A  standard  model  of  the  Amphora  was  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  was  called  amphora  CapUoUna  ( Pris- 
cian. Lc;  Capitolin.  Maximin,  4).  There  still 
exists  a  eongius  which  professes  to  have  been  made 
according  to  this  standard.  [Conoius.]  For  a 
full  account  of  this  eongius,  see  H.  Hase,  AbhandL 
d.  BerL  Akad,  1824. 

There  are  two  questions  of  very  great  interest 
connected  with  the  Roman  quadrantal;  namely, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
originally  exact,  or  only  approximate,  and  (2), 
whether  there  was  any  exact  ratio  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Grecian  measurea  The  iiill  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  would  be  inconsistent 
both  with  the  limits  and  with  the  chief  object  oi 
this  work.  A  general  statement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  will  be  found  under  Mknsura,  p.  754. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  oriffittalfy  any  precise  ratio  between  tile 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  least  so  nearly  related  to  one  another,  that,  when 
the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  definite  ratios. 
Of  the  liquid  measures  ;  the  Roman  amphora^  or 
quadrantal,  was  2-5ths  of  the  Aeginetan,  and 
2-3rds  of  the  Attic  amphora  or  metretes ;  and  the 
eonoius  of  the  Roman  system  was  equal  to  the 
X<*vs  of  the  Attic  Again,  comparing  the  Roman 
liquid  with  the  Greek  dry  measures,  the  ouadranlal 
was  l-3rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  naif  of  the 
Attic,  medimsms.  Consequently,  of  the  dry  measures, 
the  modius  (which  was  l-3rd  of  the  quadrantal^ 
was  l-9th  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  l-6th  of  the  Attio, 
medhnnus.  The  connecting  subordinate  unit  in  all 
these  sets  of  measures  is  the  Roman  sextaHms^  or 
jurfA  part  <^ihs  eongius^  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  system  under  the  name  of  |^(m}T,  and 
which  stands  to  the  several  measures  now  men- 
tioned in  the  following  relations :  — 


1.  Liquid  Measures, 

The  Roman  quadrantal    b=     48  sextarii 
M    Attic  metretes 
A^netan  „ 


n 


72 
120 


M 


2.  Dry  Measures, 


The  Roman  modius 
„     Attic  medimnus 
„     Aeginetan   '„ 


B     16  sextarii 
=     96      „ 
=  144      « 


The  ^cffT))!,  or  Roman  sextarius^  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  genuine  Attic  Iktcvi  or  siaik 
of  the  medimnus,  which  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
modius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Biickh,  cc.  iii.  xL  xv. — xvii.) 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  safe  mode  of  c(»nputing  the  content 
of  the  amphora  in  terms  of  our  own  measures  of 
capacity  is  by  deducing  it  firom  the  value  already 
assigned  to  the  Roman  ponnd,  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  coins.  That  value  may  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5050  grains.  Now  the  im- 
perial gallon  contains  70,000  grains.*    Therefoca 
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the  Rooum  .mphora  =(il!J^Jl«2-)  577  im- 

perial  galloni,  or  a  little  mora  than  5f  gaIIon«,  or 
than  6  gnllong  and  6  pints.  If  we  were  to  make 
the  eompatation  directly  from  the  congfiusof  Ves- 
pasian, we  should  have  a  somewhat  higher  ralue  ; 
which,  as  has  already  been  shown  under  Pondira, 
arises  probably  from  a  source  of  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  computation  from  the  Roman  cubic 
foot  gires  a  somewhat  lower  value  [Pondbra]  ; 
but,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  very  doubtftil 
whether  the  true  content  of  the  amphora  was  ex- 
actly a  cubic  foot,  and  in  fact,  if  BSckh  be  right, 
it  was  a  little  more.  At  all  events,  the  value  of  5 
gallons  6  pints  is  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  cUssical  student  (See 
the  Tables.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  quadrcmtal  at  exactly  6  gallons,  and 
consequently  the  $extartu$^  which  is  the  small  unit 
of  the  system,  at  exactly  1  pint  (instead  of  *96> 
we  should  obtain  a  system  so  extremely  simple, 
and  with  so  small  a  limit  of  error  (namely  less 
than  1^  in  a  pint),  that  it  would  probably  be 
allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
classic  authors ;  indicating,  however,  the  small 
error,  by  prefixing  in  each  case  the  words  a  lUtie  leu 
^an;  and  correcting  it,  when  the  numbers  are  large, 
by  takinjj  fmm  the  result  I -25th  of  itself.    [P.  S.l 

QtJADRI'OAE.     [CuRRim,  p^  379.] 

QUADRIO  ATUS.     [Dbnarius.] 

QUADRIRE'MES.     [Navis,  p.  785,  b.] 

QUA'DRUPES.     [Pauperibs.] 

QUADRUPLATOR'ES,  public  informers  or 
accusers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  re- 
ceived a  fourth  part  of  the  criminals  property,  or 
because  those  wno  were  convicted  were  condemned 
to  pay  fourfold  {quadrvpU  danmari)^  as  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury. 
&C.  (Pseudo-Ascon,  m  (Ho,  Ditfin.  p.  110,  m  Verr. 
!i.  p.  208,  ed.  Orelli ;  Festus,  «.  e.)  We  know 
that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received  a 
fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  21)  ;  but  the  other  expUnation  of  the  word 
may  also  be  correct,  because  usurers,  who  violated 
the  law,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  <U  Re  Rust,  init) 
When  the  general  right  of  accusation  was  given, 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
Quadniplatores,  is  uncertain ;  out  originally  all 
fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and  while 
that  was  the  case  the  accusations  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.  (Niebuhr,  Hist. 
of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.)  Even  under  the  republic 
an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  service  ren- 
dered to  the  state  ;  the  name  of  Quadniplatores 
Hef^ms  to  have  been  givoi  by  way  of  contempt  to 
morcenar}'  or  fiilse  accusers.  (Cic  Div,  iL  7*  e.  Verr, 
ii.  7;  Plaut.  Pen.  i.  2.  10  ;  Liv.  iiL  72.)  Seneca 
(ds  Bene/,  vii.  25)  calls  those  who  sought  great 
returns  for  small  fiftvoun,  QuadrupUUores  bemefi- 
eiarum  suorum. 

QUADRUPLICATIO.    [Actio.] 

QUADRUSSIS.     [Afl.] 

QUAESTIONES,  QUAESTIONES  PER- 
PETUA^.  [JuoBZ,  p.  648)  b  ;  Prabtor, 
p.  957,  a.] 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  dven  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Roman  ofiicers.  It  is  de- 
rived from  ifruuro^  and  Varro  (De  lAng.  JaU,  v. 
m  gives  a  defiuiciou  which  embraces  the  principal 
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functions  of  both  classes  of  officers :  ^  Quaettonn 
a  quaerendo,  qui  oonquirerent  imblicas  pecuniae  et 
nialeficia.**  The  one  dass  therefore  had  to  d« 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public  re- 
venues, and  the  others  were  a  kind  of  public  ac- 
cusers. The  former  bore  the  name  of  qmaatores 
daanei^  the  latter  of  Tuoestorss  parrieidiL  (Dig.  1. 
tit  2.  s.  2.  §  22,  23.) 

The  guaedoret  parriadH  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution. (Festus,  «.  r.  Farid  and  Quaettoree;  Lit. 
il  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  77.)  There  are  many  poinU 
which  might  make  us  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
quaestores  parricidii  and  the  duumviri  perdnel- 
lioois  were  the  same  officers  ;  but  a  doaer  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  former  were  a  permanent 
magistracy,  while  the  latter  were  appointed  only 
on  special  emeigenciea.  [See  Pbrdubllioxis 
DvuM virl]  All  testhnonies  agree  that  these  pub- 
lic accusers  existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of 
the  kin^s,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by 
which  king  they  vrera  instituted  (Fest.  Le.;  TaciL 
AnnaL  xL  22;  Dig.  1.  tit  13),  as  some  mention 
them  in  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  others  in  that 
of  Numa.  When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  oertam  that 
they  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullns  Hostilius,  he 
appears  to  confound  them,  like  other  writers,  with 
the  duumviri  perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted 
as  judges  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  who  Ittd  slain 
his  sister.  During  the  kingly  period  there  occurs 
no  instance  in  which  it  could  be  sud  with  any 
oertainty,  that  the  quaestores  parricidii  took  a  part 
As  thus  everything  is  so  uncertain,  and  as  late 
writets  are  guilty  of  such  manifest  confusions,  we 
can  say  no  mora  than  that  such  public  accusers 
existed,  and  infer  from  the  analogy  of  later  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  populus  on  the 
presentation  of  the  king.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  republic  the  quaestores  parricidii  appear  to  hare 
become  a  standing  office,  which,  like  others,  was 
held  only  for  one  year.  (Liv.  iii  24,  25.)  They 
were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies  on 
the  presentation  of  the  consuls.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
1. 2.  §  23 ;  Tacit  I  e.)  When  these  quaestores  dis- 
covered that  a  capita]  offence  had  been  committed, 
they  had  to  bring  the  chai^  before  the  comitia 
for  trial.  (Liv.  iii  24 ;  Dionys.  viiL  75.)  They  con- 
voked the  comitia  through  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  proclaimed  the  day  of  meeting  from  the 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
the  accused.  (Varro,  de  lAng.  Lat.  vL  90,  ed.  Mul- 
len) When  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  br 
the  people,  the  quaestores  parricidii  executed  it ; 
thus  they  threw  Spurius  Cassias  from  the  Tarpeinn 
rock.  (Dionys.  viii.  77  ;  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Cic.  de  h>. 
PnU.  it  35.)  They  were  mentioned  in  the  lawg 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate  they  still  continued  to  be  appointed, 
though  probably  no  longer  by  the  curies,  but  either 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tribnta,  which  ther 
therefore  must  also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble 
in  cases  of  emergency.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  9.) 
This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  b.  c  they  were 
created  by  the  people  without  any  presentation  of 
the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  b.  c.  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as  their  fono- 
tions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  triumviri 
capi tales.  (Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  §  2 ;  Sallost, 
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Cbl.  55  ;  Triumviri  CapitalmsX  and  partly  to 
the  medilei  and  tribunes.  (Abdilbs,  Tribdni  ; 
Niebuhr,  HUt,  of"  Rome^  yoL  iiL  p.  44  ;  Zachariae, 
Smlla^  ait  Ordner,  &c  voL  iL  p.  147,  &e.)  The 
quaestoces  parricidii  have  not  oiuy  been  confounded 
with  the  duumviri  perdueUionia,  but  aho  with  the 
quaestMea  claasici  (Tacit  L  e. ;  2Sonar.  rii  1 3,  9lc\ 
and  this  probably  owing  to  the  fiu:t,  that  thej 
ceased  to  be  appointed  at  such  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  two  kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  writings  by  their  character- 
istic epithets.  (Becker,  Hamdb,  der  Rem.  AUtrlk. 
▼oL  IL  pt  iL  p.  226),  &c) 

The  ^mae$tore$  ckutiai  were  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  It  is  established 
by  the  clearest  possible  evidence,  that  during  the 
kingly  period  this  magistracy  did  not  exist  ( Liv.  iv. 
4  ;  Pint  PiffL  12),  and  it  would  seem  that  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  before  this  magistracy  was  instituted.  Their 
distinguishing  epithet  elassici  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer,  except  Lydus  {De  Mag,  i.  27), 
who  however  gives  an  jUmuivI  interpretation  of  it 
Niebuhr  (voL  iL  p^  480)  refers  it  to  their  having  been 
elected  by  the  centuries  ever  since  the  time  of  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  who  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
the  office.  (Plut  PM,  12.)  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and  of  course  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were 
in  some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate^  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving 
the  public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep 
correct  accounts  in  their  iabidae  jwUieae,  (Polyb. 
vL  13.)  Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
the  aerarium,  and  outstanding  debts  were  likewise 
registered  by  them.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  m  Verrin.  p. 
158,  Orelli ;  Plut  Cat  Mm,  27.)  Fines  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
acted by  them.  (Liv.  xxxvtiL  60  ;  Tacit  AnnaL 
xiiu  28.)  Another  branch  of  their  duties,  which 
however  was  likewise  connected  with  the  treasury, 
was  to  provide  the  proper  accommodations  for 
foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons  as  were  con> 
nect^  with  the  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos- 
pitality. Lastly  they  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distinguished 
men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  In  the 
aeiarium,  and  consequently  under  the  superintend- 
enoe  of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
the  senatus-consnlta  were  registered  (Joseph.  Ani. 
JutLiir.  10.  10  ;  Plut  Cut,  Mm.  17),  while  the 
original  documents  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred  the  care  of  them 
also  to  the  quaestors.   (Dion  Cass.  liv.  86.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  421  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  ef!ie«t  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestores  should  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  48  ; 
Niebuhr,  vol  iL  p.  480,  &c)  This  attempt  was  in- 
deed frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius  effected 
a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  either  order.  After  this  law  was  car- 
ried, eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until  in  b.  c. 
409,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians. 
(Liv.  iv.  51.)    A  person  who  had  held  the  office 
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of  qiutestor  had  undoubtedly,  as  in  later  times,  the 
right  to  take  bis  seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was 
excluded  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.  And 
this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so 
detencinately  ofq>o8ed  the  admission  of  plebeiaus 
to  this  office.  [Sbnatus.]  Henceforth  the  con- 
suls, whenever  they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestiMr  each,  who  at 
first  had  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided  among 
the  legion,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  IT.  53.)  Subsequently  however  we  find 
that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the  funds  of  the 
army,  which  they  had  received  from  the  treasury 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their  pay  ;  they 
were  in  fact  the  pay-masters  in  the  army.  (Polyb. 
vi.  89.)  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties 
as  before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who 
accompanied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  mrbami.  In 
the  year  &  c.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  da  Mag.  i.  27  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
lib.  15;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  645) ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  empire  b^^oame  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  eight  quaestors  was  appointed 
by  lot  to  the  quaetUira  ostiouis^  a  mo»t  laborious 
and  important  post,  as  he  had  to  provide  Rome 
with  com.  (Cic.  pro  Muren,  8,  pro  SoKi.  17.) 
Besides  the  quaestor  ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  quaeston  were  distributed  in  Italy  to 
raise  those  parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not 
fanned  by  the  publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Gales,  and  the  two  others 
probably  in  towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.  (Cic.  m  VaL 
5.)  The  two  remaining  quaestors,  who  were  sent 
to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of  below. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (senotea  ox- 
plendo^  Tacit  Anmal. xL  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Cass.  xluL  47, 51.)  In  the  year 
ac  49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the 
aediles.  From  thb  time  fivward  the  treasury  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  the  praetors,  somethnes  to 
the  praetorii,  and  sometimes  again  to  quaestors. 
[Abrarictm.]  Quaestors  however,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  occur  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empirei  Some  of  them  boK  the  title 
of  eandidoH  prinapUy  and  their  only  duty  was 
to  read  in  the  senate  the  communications  which 
the  princeps  had  to  make  to  this  assembly  {libri 
prmcipaUt^  episiolae  prrndpU^  Dig.  1.  tit  la  |2 
and  4  ;  Lyd.  da  Mag.  L  28  ;  Lampnd.  Aism.  Seo^ 
43  ;  Plin.  EpitL  viL  16).  Prom  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Chiudius  all  quaestors,  on  entering  their 
office,  were  obliged  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
the  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  the 
wealthiest  individuals.  (Suet  C^aud.  '24  ;  Tacit 
AmtaL  L  o.  xiiL  5  ;  Suet  Domit,  4 ;  ijunirid. 
AU».  Sm,  43.)  When  Constantinople  had  be- 
come the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  received 
like  Rome  its  quaestors,  who  had  to  give  games  to 
the  people  on  entering  upon  their  office  ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  the  praetors,  elected  by 
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tfie  Miiate  and  only  announced  to  the  emperor. 
(Becker,  Haaidb.  der  Bom,  AUerth.  toI.  ii.  pt  ii.  p. 
332,  &c. ;  Walter,  Ge$eh.  det  Aom.  Reekls,  pi  371.) 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  bad  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestor. 
Thb  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
fimctions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were  in  fact  the  same  officeia,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had  consequently  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  armies  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were 
two  quaestors  answering  to  the  two  former  divi- 
sions of  the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and 
Oreek  territory.  The  one  resided  at  Lilybaenm, 
the  other  at  Syncnse.  Besides  the  duties  which 
they  had  in  common  with  the  pay- masters  of  the 
armies,  they  had  to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public 
revenue  in  the  province  which  were  not  farmed  by 
the  publicani,  to  control  the  publicani,  and  to  for- 
ward the  sums  nused,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  them,  to  the  aerorium.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  m 
FerrM.  p.  167,  OrellL)  In  the  pronnces  the 
quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule 
aediles  at  Rome.  (Oaius,  L  6.)  The  relation  ex- 
isting between  a  praetor  or  proconsul  of  a  province 
and  his  quaestor  was  according  to  ancient  custom 
regarded  as  resembling  that  between  a  father  and 
his  son.  (Cic  Dwin,  19,  e.  Ferr.  ii.  1.  IB, pro 
PloMc.  11^  ad  Fam,  iii.  10.)  When  a  quaestor 
died  in  his  province,  the  pneton  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  proquaestor  in  his  stead  (Cic.  &  Verr,  L  c), 
and  when  the  praetor  was  absent,  the  quaestor 
supplied  his  place,  and  was  then  attended  by  lie- 
tors.  (Cic.  ad  Fiun,  ii.  15,  pro  Plane  41.)  In 
what  manner  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
quaest(»s  after  their  election  at  Rome,  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  it  was  probably  by  lot,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quaestor  ostiensis.  But  in  the  consulship  of 
Decimus  Dnisus  and  Poroina  it  was  decreed  uat 
the  provinces  should  be  distributed  among  the 
quaestors  by  lot  ear  jeno/us  nmtuUo.  (Dig.  1.  tit  IS. 
I  2;  Cic  e,  Verr.  ii.  1.  13.)  During  the  time  of 
the  empin  this  practice  continued,  and  if  the 
number  of  quaestors  elected  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  provinces,  those  quaestors  of  the 
preceding  year,  who  had  had  no  province,  might  be 
sent  out  This  was,  however,  the  case  only  m  the 
provinees  of  the  Roman  people,  for  in  those  of  the 
emperors  then  were  no  quaestors  at  all.  In  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  title  of  quasstor  tacripaloHi 
was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  importance,  whose 
office  probably  originated  in  that  of  the  candidati 
principis.  Respecting  his  power  and  influence  see 
Walter,  Geaeh,  d.  Rom.  R.  p.  365.  [L.S.] 

QU AESTO'RII  LUDI.  [Ludi  QuABSTORa] 

QUAESTO'RIUM.  [Ca8TRa«  pp.  249,  a, 
253,  b.} 

QUALES-QUALES.    [SiavrB.] 

QUALUS.     [Caiathus.] 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect 
of  any  non-apparent  faults  or  imperfections,  at  the 
time  of  the  nle,  even  if  the  seller  was  not  aware 
of  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  which  the  seller  had  warranted :  the  object 
of  ue  actio  was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the 
pnroliase- money.  This  action  was  to  be  brought 
within  a  year  or  within  six  months,  according  as 
there  was  a  Cmi  rio  or  not  The  actio  quanti  minoris 
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might  be  brought  as  often  as  a  new  defect  wm  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  purchaser  could  not  recover  the 
value  of  the  same  thing  twice.  [Emtio  xt 
Vbndxtio.]     (Dig.  21.  tit  1  ;  44.  tit  2.  a.  25 

§  1.)  [O.  L.3 

QUART  A'RIUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
one  fourth  of  the  ssctorvmi,  and  oonsequently  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  imperial.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Oreek  system  of  liquid  measures 
under  the  name  of  rh-aprop.  [P.  S.] 

QUASILLA'RIAE.    [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM.     [Calathus.] 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNIXX  [Co- 
LONIA,  p.318,b.] 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDA- 
RUM.     [ViAB.] 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIO^I  TESTAMBN- 
TI.    [Tbstambntitm.] 

QUINA'RIUS.     [DINARIU&] 

QUINCUNX.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI.  [Dkbm7iri,  p.  387,  a.] 

QUINQUAOE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth  or  a  tax  ol 
two  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  all  Blavei  that 
were  sold,  was  institated  by  Aagnstns  according 
to  Dion  Ornius  (Iv.  31).  Tacitus  (xiil  31), 
however,  mentions  the  twenty-fifth  or  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  time  of 
Nero :  if  both  passages  are  ooireet,  this  tax  must 
have  been  increased  after  the  time  of  Augnsiaa, 
probably  by  Caligula,  who,  we  are  told  by  SaeUniua 
(in  vita,  e.  40),  introduced  many  new  taxes. 
(Burmann,  d€  Veetig.  p.  69,  Ac) 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  ziiL  61)  thai 
Nero  abolbhed  the  Quinquaoesima ;  diis  most 
have  been  a  difierent  tax  firom  tae  above-mntidned 
one,  and  may  have  been  similar  to  the  QninqiBi- 
gesima  mentioned  by  Cicero  (e.  Verr.  iii.  49)  id 
connection  with  the  Aratores  of  SicUy. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.    [Pbntboo8TB.] 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a 
festival  sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  eelebrated 
on  the  19th  of  Mareh  (a.  d»  xir.  KaL  Apr.\  and 
was  so  called  according  to  Vairo  (de  Lu^.  Lot,  vi 
14,  ed.  MUUer),  because  it  was  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tuscolans  called 
a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  Ides  Seaatnu, 
and  one  on  the  sevmth  Septimaina.  OdUius  (ii. 
21)  and  Festus  («.  v.)  also  give  the  same  etymology, 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a 
festival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Ides  DeenmOnu. 
(Comp.  Mtlller,  BtruJemr^  rol.  iL  p.  49.)  Doth  Varro 
and  Festus  state  that  the  Quinquatms  was  cele- 
brated for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid  {FaaL  iiL  80.<), 
&c.)  says  that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and 
was  for  this  reasMi  called  by  this  name :  that  on 
the  first  day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the 
last  four  there  were  contests  of  gladiatofs.  It 
would  i^ypear  however  from  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  featival 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  last  four  were 
merely  an  addition  made  perhi^  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  gratify  the  people,  who  became  ao  pas- 
sionately fond  erf*  gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient 
Calendvs  too  assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid  {I,  &)  says  that  this  festival  was  cetebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minerva ; 
but  according  to  Festus  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
because  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  conse- 
crated on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, according  to  Ovid  (iii.  849),  the  trnnipeu 
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used  ID  lacred  ritet  were  purified  ;  but  thii  aeeini 
to  have  been  originally  afeporate  festival  called  TV 
LUu$lrium  (Festna,  f .  v, ;  Varro,  L  c,\  which  waa 
celebmted  as  we  luiow  from  the  ancient  Calendars 
on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  z.  CkiL  Apr.\  and 
would  of  coarse,  whm  the  Quinquatrus  was  ex- 
tended to  five  days,  fiJl  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that,  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  upon  this  day.  (Plant  Mil, 
iil  1.  98.)  Domitian  caused  it  to  be  celebrated 
eveiT  year  in  his  Alban  Villa,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and  instituted  a  collegium  to 
superintend  the  celebration,  which  consisted  of 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators  and  poets.  (Suet. 
Z>oiii.4.) 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name 
called  QidiupuUfiu  MtmucHlae  or  Quinquatnu  Mi' 
norss,  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  June,  on  which 
the  tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  (Varro,  de  lAng.  Lai, 
vi.  17  ;  Ovid.  FatL  vi  651,  &c. ;  Festus,  p.  149, 
ed.  MUUer.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  were  games  instituted 
by  Nero  a.  d.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festi- 
vals, and  celebrated  like  the  Greek  wfrromipCScf 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and 
were  called  Neroma.  (Suet  Ner,  12;  Tae.  Aim, 
xiv.  20 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  21.)  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus  {U.  CO.)  say  that  such  games  were  first  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  Nero.  The  Qttinquemialia^ 
which  had  previously  been  instituted  both  in 
honour  of  Julius  Oaesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6)  and 
of  Augustus  {Id,  li.  19  ;  Suet  Aug.  69,  98),  were 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  Quinquennalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have 
been  celebrated  after  his  time,  till  they  were  re- 
vived again  by  Domitian  in  honour  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  (Suet  Dova,  4.) 

QUINQUENN A'LIS.    [Colonia,  p.  818,  b.] 

QUINQUERE  Mia     [Navw,  p.  785,  b.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM.     [Pbntathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed  under  the  republic  as  extra- ; 
ordinary  magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
effect  Thus  Quinqneivin  MentarO^  or  public 
bankers,  were  occasionally  appointed  in  times  of 
great  distress  [Mbnsarii  j  ;  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  was  sometimes  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  formation  of  a  colemy,  though  three  (<r»- 
umviri)  was  a  more  common  munber.  [Colonia, 
p.  315,  b.]  We  find  too  that  Quinqueriri  were 
created  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  towers  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxv.  7X  »  ^®U  as 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
Quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safe^ 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  time :  they  were  first  appointed  socm  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.     ( Dig.  1 .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  81.) 

QUINTA'NA.     [Castra.] 

QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February 
(a.  d.  xiu.  CaL  Mart)y  on  which  day  Romulus 
(Quirinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to 
Jioiven.  (Ovid.  Fa$i,  iL  475  j  Festus,  j.  v.;  Vairo, 
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de  Uuf,  Lai,  vl  13,  ed.  MUller.)  This  festival 
was  also  called  Stu/torum  fsriae^  respecting  tho 
meaning  of  which  see  Fornacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMBN.    [Flambn.] 

QUIRI'TES,  QUIRITIUM  JUa  [Jus. 
p.  658,  a.] 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  [Jusbu,  Qvod, 
Actio.] 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM. 
The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  Prae- 
torian heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  he- 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Interdict 
is  derived  ^m  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs 
as  foUows:  **Ait  Praetor:  Quorum  bonorum  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  est:  quod  de  his 
bonb  pro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possides,  pos- 
sideresve  si  nihil  usncaptum  esset :  quod  qnidem 
dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti  desineres  possidere :  id  illt 
restituas.**  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  this  Inter- 
dict when  he  has  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  following  conditions 
apply  to  the  defendant 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede, 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

8.  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset, 

4.  Quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti  desineres 
possidere. 

The  two  first  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply  also  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio  ;  but  in- 
stead of  **  quod  quidem  **  the  reading  **  quodqne  ** 
has  been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  Na  3,  but  is  itself  a 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused 
some  difficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lowiL 

In  establishing  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  the 
Praetor  intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  rights 
that  the  heres  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accom- 
plish this  effectually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the 
representative  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left 
an  hereditas,  and  by  virtue  of  this  representative 
or  juristical  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  dead  having 
a  continued  existence  in  the  person  of  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  his  property  and  to  all  hit 
rights  and  obligations.  In  the  matter  of  rights 
and  obligations  the  Praetor  put  the  Ixmorum  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  heres  by  allow- 
ing him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the  dums  that  the 
deceased  had,  and  allowing  any  person  to  sue  Imn 
in  respect  of  daims  against  the  deceased,  in  ao 
actio  utilis  or  fictitia.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  28.  s.  12  ; 
Oaius,  iv.  34.)  In  respect  to  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  any  person  might  take  posses* 
sion  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  hereditas,  and  ac- 
quire the  ownership  of  it  in  a  certain  time  by  usuca- 
pion. (Gains,  ii.  52 — 58.)  The  penons  in  whose 
iiivour  the  Praetorls  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possessi<Hi  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  neitiier  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the 
hereditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Interdictum  Quorum  Bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  Boncmim  Possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  titie  of  the  Inttfdictum  adipiscendaa 
possenionis)  and  so  commencing  the  nsucapioik 
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If  he  lott  the  potaeeaion  before  the  usucapion  waa 
oomplete,  he  could  in  most  cases  recover  it  by  the 
Possessorial  Interdicts,  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  accofding  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio. 

In  course  of  time  when  Bonitarian  ownership 
(in  bonis)  was  fully  established  and  co -existed  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  Bonorum  Possessor,  after  he 
had  acquired  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis  and  fiiudly  by  Usucapion,  ex  jure 
Quiritium  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  he  bad  most 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 
Ultimately  the  Bonorum  Possessio  came  to  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real  hereditas 
were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio; 
thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  camiot  therefore  be  of 
later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum  un- 
necessary, if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  Interdict,  and  a  person  might 
avail  himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he 
found  best  (Gains,  iiL  34.)  In  the  legisUtion 
of  Justinian,  we  find  both  forms  of  procedure  men- 
tioned, though  that  of  the  Interdict  liad  altogether 
fiiUen  into  disuse.   (Inst.  4.  tit  15.) 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could  by  usucapion  pro  herede 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and  of  course  the  Bonorum  Possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  Heres. 
If  the  time  of  Usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  nrst  claim,  the  hcres  had  no 
title  to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  tenns,  for 
such  a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2. 
Hadrian  (Gaius,  il  57)  by  a  senatuseonsultum 
changed  the  law  so  far  as  to  protect  the  hcres 
against  the  complete  usucapion  of  an  Improbus  Pos- 
sessor, ajid  to  rojitore  the  thing  to  him.  Though 
the  words  of  Gtiiiis  are  general,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Soiiatu8con»ultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  Uttucapioii  of  the  Bonorum  Pos- 
sessor nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  fidei  possessor. 
Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Senatuseonsultum  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  the  Bonorum  Possessor  also, 
its  provisions  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
formula  of  the  Interdict,  and  thus  the  obscure  pas- 
sage No.  3  receives  a  clear  meaning,  which  is  this : 
You  shall  restore  that  also  which  you  no  longer 
possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so  possessed,  and 
the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost  that  quality 
in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio.  According 
to  this  explanation  the  passage  No.  3  applies  only 
to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by  the  Senatus- 
eonsultum of  Hadrian,  which  allowed  the  old  usu- 
Giipion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have  its  legal 
effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by  compelling 
restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  conse- 
quently these  words  have  no  meaning,  since  that 
old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet  the  words 
have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier  age, 
though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  meaning. 

(Savigny,  U^ber  da$  Interdict  Quorifm  Bomortm^ 
ZmtmAHTt^  &&  voL  v. ;  Dig.  43.  tit  2  ;  Gains,  iv. 
144.)  f  G.  L.] 
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RAMNES,  RAMNENSEa  [Patucil] 
RAPI'NA.  [Bona  Rapta  ;  Furtum.] 
RAST£RorRASTRUM,<ft'm.RASTBLLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (^trr^p),  a  spud  (ted- 
rpipos);  a  rake,  a  hoe.  Agreeably  to  its  deri- 
vation horn  rado,  to  tcrape^  "  Raster  **  denoted  a 
hoe  which  in  its  operation  and  in  its  simplest  form 
resembled  the  scrapers  used  by  our  scavengers  in 
cleansing  the  streets.  By  the  divisimi  of  its  blade 
uito  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  more  of  the  form 
of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  Itidmu  and  quadridena  (Cato  do  Re  huat. 
10)  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisi<Hia. 

The  nuttr  bidmu  was  by  fiur  the  most  common 
species,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bideiu.  (Juv.  iii.  228.) 
This  term  conresponds  to  the  Qretk  iunAXet^  for 
which  eiu^ini  was  substituted  m  the  Attic  dialect 
(Xen.  Cyrt^,  vi  2.  §  34,  36  ;  Aristoph.  JVm6. 
1488,  1502,  iltMS,  601 ;  Phryn.  Edog,  p.  302,  ed. 
Lobeck  ;  Plato,  Rqpeh,  p.  426,  f ;  Tim.  Lex.  PlaL 
$.  V.)  The  bidens  was  used  to  turn  up  the  soil, 
and  thus  to  perfinrm  on  a  small  scale  Uie  part  of  a 
ploi^h.  (Plin.  /r.  N,  zviL  9.  s.  6.)  But  it  waa 
much  more  commonly  used  in  the  w«^  called 
oooatio^  f.  e,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  after 
ploughing.  (Viig.  Geonf.  i.  94,  155.)  [Agbjcul- 
T URA,  p.  52,  a.]  Hence  it  waa  heavy.  (Ovid.  Met. 
xL  101.)  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the 
rustic  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  849  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  deacription  of  the  aame  implement 
in  CatuUua  (Ivi.  39).  Vine-dreasers  continuall3' 
uaed  the  bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the 
lumps  of  earth,  atirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about 
the  roota  of  the  vinea.  (Virg.  Gmry.  u.  355,  400  ; 
CoL  de  Be  Rust.  ui.  1 3,  iv.  1 4,  Get^nm,  v.  25.)  In 
atony  land  it  waa  adapted  for  digging  trenches, 
whilst  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  uie  purpose 
when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes  and 
other  plants.  (PIb.  H.  M  xviii.  6.  s.  8  ;  Suet. 
Aero,  19.)  [Pala.]  Wooden  rakes  were  some- 
times used.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust,  il  13.)  [J.  Y.] 
RATES.  [Navis,  pi  783,  a.] 
RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO. 

[TUTKLA.] 

RECEPTA ;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
Piactor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
ag:iiust  Nautae,  Caupones,  and  Stabularii,  in  re- 
spect of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  (reoeperi$U^  whence  the  nanio 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  restore  it  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Nauta  has  been  explained 
[ExBRCiTORiA  Actio]  :  the  meaning  of  Caupo 
follows  from  the  description  of  the  business  of  a 
Caupo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  5.)  **  A  Nauta,  Caupo, 
and  Stabulariua  are  paid  not  for  the  care  which 
they  take  of  a  thing  ;  but  the  Nauta  is  paid  for 
canyiiig  passengers  ;  the  Caupo  for  permitting 
travellers  to  stay  in  his  Caupona ;  the  Stabularius 
for  allowing  beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  for  the  aecurity  of  the 
thing  alao  (autodiae  nomine  tenentur).**  The  two 
latter  actitma  are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise 
among  us  against  innkeepers,  and  lively  stable 
keepers,  on  whose  premises  loss  or  injury  has  been 
sustained  with  respect  to  die  property  of  persona 
which  they  hftve  by  legal  implication  undertaken 
the  care  o£     At  fint  sight  thei-e  seems  no  neasun 
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for  these  Pitaetoriae  actiones,  at  the  penon  who 
had  ftostained  Iom  would  either  have  an  actio 
locati  and  oonducti,  in  caaes  where  payment  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  depositi,  where  no  pay- 
ment bad  been  agreed  on ;  but  Pomponius  suggesta 
thai  the  reason  was  this :  in  a  matter  of  Tiowitum 
and  Conductum,  the  receiver  waa  only  answerable 
for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of  Culpa  ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  Depoeitum,  only  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
Dolus  Malus  ;  but  the  receiver  was  liable  to  these 
Praetoriae  actiones,  if  the  thing  was  lost  or  injured 
even  without  any  Culpa  on  his  part,  and  he  was 
only  excused  in  case  of  Damnum  fatale,  such  as 
shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
**  rei  persecutoriae  **  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing, 
or  **"  poenales  ^  for  damages.  The  former  action 
might  be  maintained  against  tlie  heres  of  the 
Nauta,  Caupo,  or  Stabularius.  The  Exercitor  of  a 
ship  was  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  propertv,  which  he  had  received  in  the  legal 
sense  of  tLis  term,  by  any  person  in  his  employ- 
ment The  actio  against  him  was  in  dujdum.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Caupones  and  Stabularii 
was  the  same :  a  caupo  for  instance  was  answer- 
able for  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller, 
if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  a  mere  tnr 
Teller.  The  actio  for  damages  could  npt  be  main> 
tained  against  the  heres.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9  ;  Peckii 
In  Titt  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  nauticam  perti> 
nentes  Commentarii,  &&  AmsteL  1668.) 

As  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  9,  s.  1. 
§  1,  and  47.  tit  5.  g  6)  see  Vangerow,  Pondtkten^ 
Slc.  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  8),  De  Re- 
ceptis,  qui  arbitrium  receperunt  nt  sentcntiam 
dicant  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gate, had  agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Compromissum,  and  a  person 
had  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbUritim  n- 
eqj&nt\  the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  unless  he  had  some  l^al  excuse. 
The  Praetor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Consttlans  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
after  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  but 
he  could  not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  Magis- 
tratus  or  Potestas,  as  a  Consul  or  Praetor,  for  he 
had  no  Imperium  over  them.  The  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator ; 
and  if  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena 
was  agreed  on  in  the  compromissum  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  poena  in  the  compranisgum,  he  had  an 
Incerti  actio.     (Dig.  4.  tit  8.)  [G.  L.] 

RECI'N  lUM.    [RiciNiuM.] 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.     [Intmcsmio.] 

RECUPERATO'RES.    [Judex.] 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  con- 
tractor, who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing 
of  public  works,  private  houses,  &&,  and  in  fiict  of 
any  kind  of  work.  (Festus,  c.  «. ;  Hor.  Chrm.  iiL 
1.  35,  Ep,  il  2  72  ;  Cic.  de  Dkf,u.  21.)  The 
formers  of  the  public  taxes  were  also  called  A«- 
demptores.     (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  60.  g  8.) 

REDUIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio 
which  a  buyer  hod  against  a  seller  for  rescinding 
the  bargain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
defect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased, which  the  buyer  was  not  acqiuunted  with, 
mad  which  according  to  the  Edict  of  the  Cunile 
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Aedilea,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquaintad  with ; 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  which 
the  seller  had  warranted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defoctSb 
^  Redhibere,**  says  Ulpian,  **  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had,  and  because 
thu  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  *  Redhibition*  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
*Redditio.'" 

The  eifoct  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind  the 
bargain  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place.  The 
time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhibitoria 
was  ^  sex  menses  utiles,"  when  a  caudo  had  boen 
given,  which  were  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale 
or  from  tho  time  when  any  statement  or  promise 
had  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  ((/teteni 
■/wiomimumw,  the  words  of  the  Edict).  If  there 
was  no  cautio,  the  time  allowed  was  two  months. 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

REDIMrCCJLUM  (ica0tr/ip\  a  fillet  attached 
to  the  C^alantica,  Diadenia,  Mitra,  or  other  head- 
dress at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast  (Virg. 
Am.  ix.  616  ;  Ovid.  MeL  x.  265.)  Redimioila 
were  properly  female  omamenu  (Festus,  #.  «.>* 
Ovid.  Epid.  IX.  71 ;  Jut.  ii  70;  Prudent  Pi^ekom, 
448) ;  and  in  the  statues  of  Venus  they  were  imi- 
tated m  gold.  (Ovid. i;VMf.iv.  136— 137.)  [J.Y.J 

REGIA  LEX.    [Lbx  Rtoia.] 

REGIFU'GIUM  or  FUOA'LIA,  the  king's 
flight,  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  Verrius  (ap.  Fest  a  v.  Regi/vyium)  and  Ovid 
(Fof^  iL  685,  &C.)  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise 
called  R^fngium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  C.  F.,  that  is,  *^  C^uando  Rex  oomitiavit, 
fas,"  or  ^'Quando  Rex  eomitio  fugit'*  Several 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that 
either  of  these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquinius  (Cincius,  op.  Feat,  Le.\ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  frum  the  comitium  ;  for  this  king-priest 
was  generally  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  comi- 
tium, which  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
political  matters  in  which  he  could  not  take  part 
But  on  oertiun  days  in  ihe  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
comitium  (ox  the  purpose  of  ofiering  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  immediately  alter  he  had  performed  his 
functions  there,  be  hastily  fled  from  it ;  and  this 
sjrmbolical  flight  is  said  to  have  been  called  Regi- 
fuginm.  (Fest  Lc;  Plut  QuaetL  Him,  63 ;  Ovid. 
Fatt,  T.  727.)  [L.  S.J 

REGULA  {KaMi»y\  the  ruler  used  by  scribes 
for  drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  (Brunck, 
Anal,  iiL  69,  87) ;  also  the  rule  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  either  for  drawing 
straight  lines  or  making  plane  surfoees.  ( Aristoph. 
Ran,  798 ;  Vitmv.  viL  3.  §  5.)  That  it  was 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  like  our  carpenter^ 
rules,  is  manifest  from  the  representations  of  it 
among  the  ^  Inbtrumenta  fobrorum  tignariorum,** 
in  the  woodcuto  at  ppw  287,  806.  The  substance, 
with  which  the  lines  were  made,  waa  raddle  or 
red  ochre  (/i(\tos,  Brunck,  AnaL  i  221  ;  ^ti»uu 
iuuf6vi^  Eurip.  Here,  Fur.  925.)     [Linba.]     The 
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■Gale*b«am  is  aometimes  called  Koi^if  instead  of 
Cuy6y,    [JuGUM.]  [J.  Y.J 

EEI  UXO  RIAE  or  D0TI8  ACTIO.  [Don.] 
RELATIO.     [Smnatuh.] 
RELEGATIO.     [Exsilxum.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPAmO.     [Emancipatxo.] 
REMULCUM  (PvfiovhKtuf  rha  yavs\  a  rope 
for  towing  a  ship,  and  likewise  a  tow-bacge  (**/?«• 
muleum^  fonis,  qao  deligata  navis  magna  trahitor 
'OCioe  remi,^  Isid.  Ofig,  xix.  i.  S  8 ;  Remuieo  est, 
qinil&-«snphae  remis  navis  magna  tcahitor,'*  Festos, 
s.«. ;  oo2^  CaesL  B.  C.  il  23,  ill  40  ;  Hirt.  B, 
Aim,  U  ;  LiT.  xzr.  30,  xxxii,  16  ;  Polyb.  L  27, 
28,  iiL  46). 

REMU'RIA.  [LiMUftU.] 
REM  US.  [Navis,  pp.  787,  b.,  788,  a.] 
REPA'OULA.  [Janita,  p.  626,  b.] 
REPETUNDAE,  or  PECUNIAE  REPE- 
TUNDAE.  Repetandae  Peeoniae  in  its  widest 
sense  was  the  term  used  to  designate  such  sams  of 
money  as  the  Soeti  of  the  Roman  State  or  indivi- 
duals claimed  to  recover  fimm  Magistiatus,  Judioes, 
or  Pttblid  Cuiatoies,  which  they  had  improperly 
taken  or  received  in  the  Provindae,  or  in  the  Urbs 
Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Jnrisdictto, 
or  in  their  capacity  of  Judioes,  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  nmction.  Sometimes  the  wurd  Repe- 
tundae  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for  which 
compensation  was  sougnt,  as  in  the  phrase  **  Repe- 
tunoamm  insimulari,  damnari  ;  **  and  Pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had 
value.  The  expression  which  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  use  for  Repetandae  is  Suni  Sc&pw.  (Plut 
^iitfa,5.) 

It  is  stated  by  Liyy  (zliL  1)  that  before  the  year 
B.  &  1 73,  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  any  cost  cr  charge  by  the  Roman  magis- 
tiatus. When  complaints  of  exactions  were  made, 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  this  offence  extra  or- 
dinem  ex  Senatusoonsulto  as  i^pears  from  the  case 
of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who  were 
accused  of  this  offience  by  the  Hispani.  (Liv^  xliii. 
2.)  The  first  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpur- 
nia,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Tri- 
bunus  Plebis,  L.  Calpuniius  Piso  (b.  c.  149),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  was  appointed  for  trying 
persons  charged  with  this  crime.  (Cic  iU  CJ^.  ii. 
21,  BruL  27.)  This  Ux  only  applied  to  Pro- 
vincial Magistratus,  because  in  the  year  b.  a  141 
according  to  Cicero  {fU  Fm.  ii.  ]  6)  the  like  offence 
in  a  Magistratus  Urbanus  was  the  subject  of  a 
Quaestio  extra  ordinem.  It  seems  that  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Lex  Calpumia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  least  did  not  comprise  exsilium,  for  L.  Cor> 
nelius  Lentulus  who  was  Censor  b.  c  147,  had 
been  c<mvicted  on  a  charge  of  Repctundae  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  takijig  an  account 
of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
had  illegally  received. 

Various  leges  de  lepetundis  were  passed  after 
the  Lex  Calpumia,  and  the  penalties  were  con- 
tinually made  heavier.  The  Lex  Junia  was  passed 
probably  about  b.  c.  126  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
nius Peunus,  Tribunus  Plebis.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  Lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraoo  (Cic. 
m  Daiboy  11  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  8)  ;  forat  least  exsi- 
lium was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpumia 
Lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  Lex.     This 
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Lex  Junia  and  the  Lex  Calpumia  are  mentioned 
iu  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lex  Servilia  Glancia  was  proposed  and  cat  • 
ried  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia  Praetor  &  c.  100. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  magistratus  who  had  im 
properly  taken  or  received  money  from  any  private 
penmi ;  but  a  magistratus  could  not  be  accused 
during  the  term  of  office.  The  Lex  enacted  that 
the  Piaetor  Peregrinus  should  annually  appoint 
460  judices  for  the  trial  of  this  offence :  th«  judices 
ware  not  to  be  senatois.  The  penalties  of  the  Lex 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium  ;  the  law  allowed  a 
eompoendinatiOb  (Cic.  ta  Verr,  i.  9.)  Before  the 
Lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simple 
xastitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ; 
this  Lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double 
the  amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  made  quadiniple.  Exsi- 
lium was  only  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  his  trial,  but  withdrew  fitmi  Rome. 
(Savigny,  Von  diun  SehOte  dtar  MuuL^ZmtBekn/i^  x. ) 
Under  this  Lex  were  tried  M^  AquiUius,  P.  Ruti- 
Ihis,  M.  Scaurus,  and  Q.  Metellus  Numidieua.  The 
Lex  gave  the  Civitas  to  any  person  on  whose  com- 
plaint a  pemn  was  convicted  of  Repetnndaa.  (Cic 
liroAOfto,  23,24.) 

The  Lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uneertain 
date  (probably  B.  a  101),  was  proposedand  carried 
by  M*  Acilius  GUbrio,  a  Tribunus  Plebis,  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor 
oomperendinatio.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Lex  Caecilia  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximm  (vL 
9,  1 0),  in  which  passage  if  the  conjeeture  is  earrect, 
we  should  read  Acilia  for  Caecilia.  (Cic  at  r«rr. 
Act  L  17,  in  VwT,  i.  9.)  It  has  sometimes  bet* n 
doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or  Servilia  was  fir&t 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Acilia  tai^  away 
the  comperendinatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatonhip 
of  Sulla  B.  c.  81,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Repetundae  to  other  illegal  acts  eoromitted  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  judioes  who  received  bribes,  to 
those  to  whose  hands  the  m«iey  canie,andto  tboM 
who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerarium  their  Prooon- 
suUur  accounts  (proconsularesratioaes).  ThePraeti'r 
who  presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by 
lot  from  the  Senators,  whence  it  appcaza  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  m» 
far  as  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court 
This  Lex  also  allowed  ami^iatio  and  comperendi- 
natio. The  penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aesti- 
mauu)  and  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.l)olabeUa,  On.  Pisov  C. 
Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fonteius,  and  L.  Flaccu«, 
the  two  last  of  whom  were  defended  by  Cicero.  In 
the  Verrine  Orations  Cicero  complains  of  the  com- 
perendinatio or  double  hearing  of  the  cause,  which 
the  Lex  Cornelia  allowed,  and  refers  to  the  niaciice 
under  the  Lex  Acilia,  according  to  which  toe  case 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defence,  and  the  evideure 
were  only  heard  onoe,  and  so  the  matter  was  de- 
cided. {In  Vtrr.  l  9.) 

The  last  Lex  de  Repetnndis  was  the  Lex  Jults 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C  Julius  Caesitr 
B.a59.  (Cic  M  Vol  12.)  This  Lex  consisted 
of  numerous  heads  (capita)  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sigonius.  (Cic  od  Faun,  viii.  8.)  This 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  thai  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  Lex  should  loae  tiicir 
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nmlk,  and  be  ditqualiiied  from  being  witnetMt. 
jadices,  or  senaton.  This  it  the  Lex  which  was 
commented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  expositions 
are  preserved  in  die  Digest  (48.  tit  II),  and  in  the 
Code  (9.  tit.  27).  This  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
Yisions  that  existed  in  {nevions  Leges,  as  for  in> 
stance  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been  im- 
properly retained  oovld  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  coold  be  traced.  (Cic.  pro  (X 
Rabir,  Pout,  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
rieero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  b.  6  £5.  {In 
/^.21.)  A.Oabinins  was  convicted  under  tnis 
Ijcx.  Many  of  its  pmvisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  uicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  prooonsnlship  of  Cilicia  there 
was  no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himseli^  his 
legati,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  from  the  people  what  the  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  {AdAtL  v.  16.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  offence  was  pmushable 
with  exile.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsias.) 

In  Clinton's  Fcuti  H^hmd,  the  Lex  Calpunia 
is  incoirectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.    Bribery  is  A  MBirua. 

(Sigonins  de  JudidU,  iL  &  27  ;  Rein,  i>a«  Ori' 
muialr9ekiderRlmur^p,60i,&Ai,;  BxtAarSS,  Ueber 
dm  OeUmamudiB  Formd^  Zmitdkrift  fir  ChtekkHiL 
BBdUgw,  &c  xil  p.  1 86.)  [G.  L.] 

REPLICATIO.    [AoTio,  p.  10.] 

REPOSITO'RIA.    [CoBNiL,  p.  807,  b.] 

REPOTIA.    [Matbxmoniuic,  p.  744,  a.] 

REPU'DIUM.    [DiyoBniTK.] 

RES.    [Dominium.] 

RES  JUDICATA.    [Judicata  Aoria] 

RES  MA'NCIPL    [Dominium.] 

RESCRIPTUM.    [CoNSTiTUTioNBa.] 

RESPONSA.    [JuBiacoNsuLTi.] 

RESTITU'TIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  which  they  occupied 
before  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.  The  Restitutio  here  spoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict.  If  the  oontract  or  trans- 
action is  such  as  not  to  be  valid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed  ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  tiansaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  perK»n  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injuiy  capable  of  beipg  esti> 
mated,  in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annorum,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own  carelossnessi  The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injvjed  person  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  tiaaa- 
action,  or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
spect of  the  tnmsaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exoeptio.  The  complaint  as  a  genera]  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  time  of  the  injuiy 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  IwiDging  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
four  years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio  then  was  no  lunitation  of  time.  {Cod,  2.  tit  53. 
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s.  7.)    According  to  the  old  law  the  oomplamt : 
be  made  within  one  year. 

The  application  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  original 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  from  the  possession  of 
the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratus  extm 
ordinem,  or  the  matter  mij^t  be  referred  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  received 
from  him  with  all  its  accearions  and  fruits,  except 
so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 

rinst  the  interest  of  money  to  be  returned  oo 
other  side.  All  proper  coMs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  toe  thing  to  be  restored  wtn 
allowed.  If  the  object  ef  Uie  Restitutio  waa  a 
right,  the  injured  party  was  restMed  to  his  right } 
or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released  finom 
the  dtttf . 

The  action  for  Restitutio  might  be  maintuned 
by  the  person  injured,  by  bis  heredea,  oessionarii, 
and  sureties ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintained  against  uie  person  with  whom  the 
contract  had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  waa  in  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  %n  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right 
which  he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  snffieieat 
cause :  **  item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse 
videbitnr  in  integrum  lestituam,  quod  ejus  per 
Leges,  Plebiscite,  Senatusoonsnlta,  Edicta,  Decreta 
Principum  licebif  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  1.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  a 
Restitutio  might  be  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metns.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  through  vis  or  metus, 
the  act  was  not  for  that  reason  invalid,  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered  that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit  2L 
s.  21.  §  5)  :  but  it  was  contra  bonos  mores  to  allow 
such  an  act  to  have  legal  effect  When  a  man  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  he  had 
an  actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against 
the  party  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
thing  which  had  thus  been  got  £nm  him,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongdoer  if  they  were 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  {fmmimm  ad  eo§ 
penmii).  If  be  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  tiane- 
action,  he  oould  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Preetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  (Compare  Cic  w  Verr.  iil  65,  and  Dig. 
4.  tit  2.  s.  1.) 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudu- 
lently induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  waa  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  fraud, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dole  malo  against  the  guilty 
person  and  his  heredes,  so  fiur  as  they  were  made 
richer  by  the  fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  he  had  been  defianded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thhig, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the 
transaction,  ^e  could  defend  himself  by  the  excep- 
tio doU  mafi.  (Compare  Dig.  4.  tit  3.) 

The  case  of  Minores  xxy.  annorum.  A  Minor 
could  by  himself  do  no  l^gal  act  for  which  the 
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MMUt  of  a  Tutor  or  Curator  ww  required,  aiid 
Uierefore  if  he  did  tucli  act  bj  himself^  no  Resti* 
Uitio  was  neceuarj.  If  the  Tutor  bad  giren  hit 
Auctoritas,  or  the  Curator  hit  attent,  the  trana- 
action  wat  legally  binding,  but  yet  the  Minor 
eould  daim  Rettitutio  if  he  had  tuttained  injury 
by  the  trantaction.  €kuut  (iv.  57)  gi^ei  an  ex- 
ample, when  he  layi  that  if  too  la^  an  amonnt 
wat  interted  in  the  Condemnatio  of  the  Formula, 
the  matter  it  tet  right  by  the  Praetor,  or  in  other 
wordt  **  reut  in  int^ram  rettituitur,**  but  if  too 
little  wat  interted  in  the  formula,  the  Praetor  would 
not  make  any  alteration  ;  ""  for,**  he  addt,  **  the 
Piaetor  more  readily  relievet  a  defendant  than  a 
plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  Minoret  xxv 
annorum,  for  the  Praetor  relievet  pertont  of  thit 
clatt  in  all  catei  wherein  they  have  committed 
error  (in  omnibut  rebut  lapsis).** 

There  were  however  catct  iu  which  Minoret  could 
obtain  no  Rettitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  Minor 
with  fraudulent  detign  gnve  himtelf  out  to  be 
Major ;  when  he  confirmed  the  tzansaction  after 
coming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit  of 
thit  Restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredet  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  generally  idto  to  turetiet.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  at  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  Minor  had  the  trantaction 
and  hit  heredet.  The  Minor  ha4  four  yeart  after 
attaining  hit  majority,  in  which  he  could  tue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapted  when  he  died,  hit  heret  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  wat  reckoned  from 
the  time  adeundi  hereiditatem ;  and  if  the  heret 
was  a  Minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his 
majority.  [Curator.] 

The  case  of  Absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment, 
and  the  like  cauies.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  i.  28.)  If  a 
man  had  sustained  injury  by  his  own  absentia,  he 
was  generally  intitled  to  restitutio,  if  the  absentia 
was  unavoidable :  if  it  was  not  unavoidable,  he 
was  intitled  to  Restitutio,  either  if  he  could  have 
no  redress  fit)m  his  Procurator,  or  was  not  blamable 
for  not  having  appointed  one.  If  a  man  found 
that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might  avoid  that  by 
entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  £rror,  Mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame  ;  and  in  such 
cate,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case. 
(Gains,  l  67—75.) 

The  case  of  Capitis  diminntio  through  adrogatio 
or  m  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligatioues  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  Praetor  restored 
to  the  creditors  of  such  penons  their  former  rights. 
(Gains,  iii.  83,  iv.  38.) 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes 
considered  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates 
a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by 
substituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  Possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  Praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  | 
against  the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing. 
If  a  man  assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view 
of  injuring  his  adversary  by  giring  him  a  hardar 
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claimant  to  deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the 
assignee,  when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii 
mutandi  causa. 

The  case  of  alienatio  in  fiandem  ereditomm 
facta.  (Dig.  42.  tit  8.)  When  a  man  was  insol- 
vent (non  solvendo),  and  alienated  bis  propoty  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  his  aeditora,  the  Praetor^ 
Edict  gave  the  creditors  a  remedy.  If  for  instance 
a  debt  was  paid  post  bona  possessa,  it  was  abao 
lutely  void,  for  the  efEect  of  the  Bonoram  Posseasio 
in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to  put  all  the  aedi- 
ton  on  the  same  footing.  If  any  alienation  was 
made  before  the  Bonorum  Possession  it  was  valid 
in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject  any  thing 
which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  Praetor^s 
edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  ]»t>pertT, 
and  not  to  ito  increase.  If  the  act  was  such  aa  to 
diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa)  the  cre- 
ditors, as  a  general  rule,  were  intitled  to  have  the 
act  undone.  A  creditor  idio  exacted  his  just  debt, 
was  intitled  to  retain  it  The  actio  by  which  the 
creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  iUegal  alicna* 
tion  was  called  Pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  Curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properiy  aliened,  and  all  ite  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  intitled  to  an  Interdictum  fraudatorium 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had 
been  improperly  aliened.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  67.) 

In  the  Imperial  times.  Restitutio  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  remission  of  a  punishment  (Tae.  Amt. 
xiv.  12 ;  Plin.  Ep,  x.  64, 65 ;  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.27) 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the  Imperial  grace. 

(Dig.  4.  tit.  1—7  ;  44.  tit.  4  ;  Paulus,  ^.  It  i. 
tit  7— d  ;  Cod.  2.  tit  20—55  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2. 
tit  15,  16  ;  Mahlenbruch,  DoeL  Pandtet,  ;  Mac- 
keldey,  UiifimAy  &c.  1 2th  ed. ;  Rein,  DatRomucU 
PnvairmM  ;  Rudorff,  ZeUusknft  fur  GtaMckL 
RkHUmw.  xii.  131,  Ueberdie  Ociavumitoke FormA  ; 
Puchta,  JnMi.  ii  §  209.)  [Q.  L.] 

RESTITUTO  RIA  ACTIO.   [Intrrcxssio.] 

RETI A'RII.     [GLAD1ATORB8,  p.  575,  b. j 

RETICULUM,  a  head-diees.  [Coha,  p. 
32d,a.l 

RETIS  and  RETE  ;  dim.  RETI'CULUM 
{}AKrvo»\  a  net  Neto  were  made  most  commonly 
of  flax  from  Egypt,  (Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cinyps  in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places. 
Occasionally  they  were  of  hemp.  (Varro,  d»  Bs 
Bud.  iil  5.)  They  are  sometimes  called  Una 
(Xfra)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which  they 
consisted.  (Hom.  /Z.  v.  487  ;  Brunds,  AnaL  it 
494,  495.)  The  meshes  (maca/otf,  Ovid.  B^piaL  ▼. 
19  ;  Varro,  de  Be  Butt,  iii.  1 1  ;  Nemesiani,  Qwe^. 
302  ;  ^^x«^  <<*«••  fipox^^^ty  Ileliodor.  vi.  p.  231, 
ed.  (}ommelia)  were  great  or  small  according  te 
the  purposes  intended  ;  and  these  purposes  were 
very  various.  But  by  far  the  moit  important  ap> 
plication  of  net-work  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts 
of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the 
general  terms  used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these 
employments,  there  are  special  teims  to  be  explained 
under  each  of  these  heads. 

1.  In  fowling  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited  (Aristoph.  Av.  528)  ;  nevertheless  thrashes 
were  caught  in  them  (Hor.  Bpod.  n.  33,  34)  ;  and 
doves  or  pigeons  with  their  limbs  tied  vp  or 
fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  covered 
or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  mnn. 
(Aristoph.  Av,  1083.)    Tba  andent  Sgy|*iaius,as 
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m  leun  fioDi  thr  piintingi  in  tfif ir  tomba,  cangbt 
Liidi  indip-neu.  (WiUciuon,  JMaii.«iJC%il.  vol. 


which  ll 


jinpaitlo 

:h  u  the  bare,  (he  bmr,  ihe  deer,  the  lion,  uid 
Uie  beir,  were  driven  through  the  openinff  left  on 
one  lidc  (Aeliu,  II.  A.  liL  46  ;  Tibullui,  iv.  3. 
1 2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  111.  2.  I  2.)  Thi»  mnge  of  neU 
wM  flanked  bj  cordi,  to  which  fealhen  dyed 
tcartet  ud  of  other  brighl  coloun  were  Lied,  »  bi 
Is  flare  and  flulMr  in  tha  wind.  Thehunlen  then 
tallied  forth  with  iheir  doga,  dialodged  thcanimalt 
from  (heir  covert*,  and  by  ihoiiti  and  baikii^ 
drove  them  firtt  withm  the /brrniia,  ai  the  apps- 
ntiu  of  (Ding  and  fiatben  warn  called,  and  then, 
ai  they  were  iciued  with  (hii  amxanuice,  within 
the  cinnic  of  the  netL  Splendid  deKriptioni  of 
Ihii  (Cene  are  given  in  Mine  at  the  follawins  pu- 
lage*,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  iFtujiaDi  enckMure 
of  net-work.  (Virg.  G«»y.  iiL  411— 413,  des.  iv. 
J-Jl,  lol— liS,».707— J16;  Oirid.£:,ii.i.  iv.41, 
42,T.19,20;  Oppiiui,(>i.iT.iaO— 1:3;  Eurip. 
BacBio«,e21— 83^.)  TheaceompwiyinK  woodcuU 
are  laken  from  two  bu-religft  in  the  cullection  of 
andent  marble*  at  Ince-BlundeU  in  Lancuhire. 
In  the  Dppermait  figure  three  aervant*  niih  atavea 
''  ir  ^ouUeii  a  large  oel,  which  ii  iU' 


[ended  to  be  tet  up  ai  almd;  deacribed.  (TibuUni 
i.  4.  49.  fiO  ;  Sin.  Hippal.  L  1.  44  j  Propert.  iv. ; 
HSL)  Tbe  fareiDoat  Krvant  holdi  by  a  Icuh  a  doi 
which  ii  eager  to  purine  the  game.  In  themiddl 
figure  the  net  ii  Kt  up.  At  each  end  of  it  itanc 
■  wslchman  holding  a  Ma£    (Oj^iian,  Cj/is.  i 


134.)  Being  intended  to  take  nich  hirge  quadru- 
ped! BI  boan  and  deer  (which  an  Hen  within  ii), 
the  mahei  an  very  wide  (nfui  mm,  Virg.  Atn. 
IT.  131  ;  Hot.  ^^n/.  iL33>.  Thenel  i«  lupported 
by  three  ilake*  (oriUucit,  Oppian,  <^ineg.  it.  67, 
&JL  ;  Pollui,  T.  31  1  SHtwH,  Oratiiii,  C/fo^.  B7  ; 
mri,  Lucan,  ii.  439).  To  diipuK  the  neti  in  thii 
manner  wai  allied  ntia  paurt  (Virg.  Geoty,  L 
307),  or  rttia  tmdan  (Ovid.  Art.  Aaai.  I  45). 
Comparing  it  with  the  ttature  of  the  atUudanli, 
we  perceive  the  net  to  he  between  five  and  li. 
high.  The  upper  border  of  the  net  conaiau 
Mrong  npe,  which  wsi  called  aaftir.  (Xt 
Venat.  vL  9.)  The  Bgurei  in  Che  foUowinti  woodcut 
repreient  two  men  can^'in^  the  net  home  after 
the  chace  g  the  atalcea  for  lupporting  it,  two  of 
which  they  hold  in  their  handa,  an  ^rked  at  the 
to[^  ai  ii  eipreued  by  the  lenni  foe  (hem  atrauly 

Beaidei  the  set*  uaed  to  indoae  wood*  and  co- 
verti  «  other  large  ttncti  of  country  (wo  addilivnal 
kiada  are  mentioned  by  thoK  authurt  who  treat  no 


hunting.  All  tbe  three  are  mentioned  together  hj 
Xenophon  (Birr™,  injjia,  S^wnnj,  ii.  4),  and  bt 
Nemesianui  (Qmj,.  299,  300). 

lie  two  additianal  kindi  were  placed  at  tnler- 

iy&  The  road-net  ( p^ogit,  ivitioy)  waa  much 
leu  than  the  othcn,  and  waa  placed  acroH  roedi 
and  narrow  opening*  between  buibei.  The  pune- 
or  tunnel-nel  (omuj,  Spinii)  wai  made  with  a  bag 
{KtKpiipef^,,  Xen,  de  Vaat.  vi.  7).  intended  to 
receive  the  animal  when  chaied  towardt  the  eitre- 
mily  of  the  incloiure.  Within  Ihii  bag,  if  we  mny 
to  ai\  it,  wen  placed  bianche*  of  tree*,  to  keep  it 
expanded  and  to  decoy  the  aniniala  by  making  it 
inviaible.  The  word*  1^ mii  or  auiii  an  uied  me- 
taphorically ID  denote  )ome  certain  method  of  de- 
itroclbn,  and  are  more  particularly  applied,  ai 
well  aa  i^lB\i,<iTpt,y,  which  will  be  e.plained 
immediately,  to  the  largo  ihawl  in  which  Clytem- 
ncitra  enveloped  her  huiband  in  order  te  murder 
him.  (AcKhylv ^jwa.  lOSA,  1346,1863,  Oioak. 
4Q5,Evmai.  112.) 

III.  Fiihing-neti  (aXifurini  Sfrrvo,  Diod.  Sic 
ivii.  4S,  p.  193,  WeiL)  vereof  liidiff.rent  kinda, 
which  an  enumetaled  by  Oppian  l_HaL  liL  SO — 1>2) 

Tu>  tA  nit  iii^S\Tiirrpa,Ti  E)  ■yfi^i  KaXiarrai, 

'AXAa  H  Kuh^riniiiiri  aoA^/ifuiTii. 

or  theu  by  &r  the  moit  common  were  the 
iluplS\i)tnfor,  or  atting-nel  (fiida,  jaemlmi; 
ntiaaailitmj  and  the  aayfrti,  i,  t.  the  drag-net,  or 
■can  (Iragitm,  laid.  Hiap.  OHg.  lii.  6  ;  Imgala, 
eeTTicmlim).  Coaie<;uent1y  Iheae  two  are  the  only 
kindi  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  Gtcry.  L  141,  142. 
and  by  Ovid,  in  ,4r.  Amat.  i.  763,  764.  Of  the 
■EuAufv"!  we  liiid  nowhere  any  further  mention. 
We  are  alio  ignorant  of  the  eiacl  form  and  uje  of 
the  yplpos,  although  ita  comj«nitive  utility  may 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  canjuDCCion 
with  the  lean  and  isiling-net  by  Artemidonii  (ii. 
14)  and  Plutarch  (npl  fiBu^  voL  v.  p.  (133,  ed. 
Steph.).  We  know  no  more  of  the  yiyfaiior, 
(Heiych.  1.0. ;  Aeicbyl.  JyoB.  352.)  The  vtaxh 
wai  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (ii^di) 
baiened  to  a  pole,  and  perhapa  provided  alao  with 
the  meana  of  doling  the  circular  aperture  at  the 
lop.  (Ospiau,  Uai.  iv.  251.)  The  metaphoriol 
UH  of  the  term  ifi^l^-JiaTpor  be*  been  already 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  caating-net  may  be 
concluded  both  from  ita  etymology  and  frem  the 
circumalance*  in  which  it  i*  mentioned  by  variou* 
author*,  (lleaiod,  :«xt. //na  213— 215  ;  Herod. 
I  141  ;  P*.  cidi.  ID  I  I*,  xii.  6  i  Hab.  i.  15—17 
(LXX.  and  Vulgate  veraiona)  ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  10  ) 
St.  Mark,  i.  1 6. )     More  eapecially  the  caating-net, 
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Its  Lfttm  namei  are  found  in  the  Miaagei  of  Vir- 
girs  Q«orgict,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  re- 
fcired  to,  in  Plaatue,  A$niar,  L  1.  87,  TVws.  L  1. 
1 4  ;  and  in  laid.  Hisp.  Orig,  xiz.  5. 

The  English  term  40011  (which  ib  alio  in  the 
south  of  England  pronounced  and  spelt  Muie,  as  in 
French),  has  been  brought  into  our  language  bj  a 
coRuption  of  the  Greek  o'cry^i^  through  the  Vul- 
gate Bible  {aoffena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  (Esek. 
XXTL 5,li,  xlvli.  10 ;  St.Mattxiil47,48 ;  St. John 
zxL  6---i  1.)  This  net,  which,  as  now  used  both 
by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own  fishermen  in 
Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile  long,  was  pro- 
bably of  equal  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the  compass 
of  a  whole  bay.  (Hom.  Od.  xxii  384 — 387  ;  Alci- 
phron,  LIT,  18.)  This  circunutance  well  illus- 
trates the  application  of  the  tenn  to  describe  the 
besi^ing  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  troyiyyci^cfv. 
(Herod,  iil  145,  vi  31  ;  Plato,  de  Lag,  iiL  nh 
fuu  ;  Heliodorus,  Tii.  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)  The 
use  of  corks  (4»«AAo2,  ootHett  suUrini^  Sidon. 
ApoUin.  Efda.  ii.  2  ;  Plin.  ^.M  xvi  8.  s.  13) 
to  support  the  top,  and  of  leads  (/uoXiffSiStt)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  (Ovid.  Tritt.  iii.  4. 11,  12  ;  Aelian, 
If.  A,  xii.  43  ;  Pausan.  viii.  12.  §  1),  and  is  clearly 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  j^yptian 
tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood  serving  as  floats 
instead  of  corks,  stiu  remain  on  a  sean  which  is 
preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities at  Berlin.  (See  Yates,  Teirtrinum  AhH- 
^ttniM,  Appendix  C.)  [J.  Y.] 

REUS.    [Actor  ;  Oblioationbs,  p.  658.] 

REX  (/3a(riAc^s,&ira^,  king.  I.Orbkk.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  Greece,  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment everywhere  prevalent  On  this  point  we  may 
safely  trust  the  pictures  of  society  found  in  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for  whatever  amount  of  historical 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
subject,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that 
the  poems  present  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings, condition  and  manners  of  the  society  in  the 
age  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Whether  in  early  times  abtolute  monarchies  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  we  have  no  historical  data  for 
determining.  The  first  of  which  we  can  trace  the 
features  are  hereditary  numareMei  toith  Umited 
funcHotu  (rrp6r€por  C4  liaeuf  M  ^rtroits  yipauri 
iretrptKtd  /9curtXeia(,  Thuc.  i.  13  ;  ^  «'cpl  robs 
ripwKobs  XP^^^^^  [jSeuriXcfa]  ^v  iK6vruv  fiky  M 
run  V  &purfityots^  Arist  Pol.  iil  10,  ed.  G5ttL 
14,  ed.  Bekker  ;  com  p.  Dionys.  Halic  v.  74). 
By  this  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
kings  were  themselves  under  the  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  fimctions  of 
political  sovereignty  were  in  their  hands.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  ficurtXtla  which  Aristotle  re- 
cognises ;  the  others  being,  a.  the  royalty  of  the 
Spartan  kings  ;  6.  the  royalty  of  barbarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  according  to 
law)  ;  e.  the  government  of  an  aesymnetes  (Arist 
PoL  iii.  9  or  14).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Grecian  kings  of  the  heroic  age  were 
constituHonal  kings,  or  were  responsible  to  their 
subjects  in  any  recognised  sense.  Their  authority 
was  founded  purely  on  the  personal  feeling  and 
reverence  entertained  for  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  its  limitations  were  derived  not  from  any  de- 
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finite  scheme,  or  written  code,  but  firom  the  focee  of 
traditionary  usage,  and  the  natural  influence  of  the 
cireumstances  in  which  the  kings  were  placed,  aur- 
rounded  as  they  were  by  a  body  of  chie&  or  noblea, 
whose  power  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
kings  themselves.  Even  the  title  ficurtXtfts  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king  (Horn.  JL  ii. 
86,  Od.  i.  394,  viL  55,  viii.  391).  The  main- 
tenance  of  regal  authority  doubtless  depended 
greatly  on  the  possession  of  personal  superiority  in 
bravery,  military  prowess,  wisdom  in  council  and 
eloquence  in  debate.  When  old  age  had  blunted 
bis  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  great  chaiMe 
of  losing  his  influence.  (Od.  xi.  496  ;  compi  i7. 
xiL  310,  &C.)  There  was,  however,  an  undefined 
notion  of  a  sort  of  divine  right  connected  with  the 
kingly  oflice  (^ic  Si  Aihs  jSmtiA^cs,  Hesiod.  Jliecff, 
96 ;  compu  Hom.  Od.  xL  255.  Hence  the  epithet 
SioTpc^t,  so  commonly  applied  to  kings  in  Homer). 
This,  in  moat  cases,  was  probably  strengthened  bj 
a  belief  in  the  divine  descent  of  kingly  mmiliesb 

Besides  the  more  ordinary  kin^y  accomplish- 
ments, there  were  various  others,  proficiency  m 
which  gave  increased  dignity  and  consideraUon 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  akilfiil  carpenter  or 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  being 
made  a  matter  of  boast  (Horn.  Od.  v.  246,  xviiL 
365,  xxiii.  188).  Prowess  in  boxing  and  other 
athletic  exercises  was  more  closely  connected  with 
superiority  in  the  use  of  arms.  (Od.  viiL  180,  &a 
IL  xxiiL  257,  Ac) 

Aristotle  (L  0.)  mentions,  as  the  fimctions  of  the 
kings  in  the  heroic  age,  the  leadership  in  war,  the 
offoring  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  not  amiropriated 
to  particular  priests,  and  the  duty  of  decidiqg 
judicial  caoses.  But  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
agora  the  king  always  appears  in  connection  with  the 
/SovX^,  or  council  of  chiefs  and  eld^rs  of  whidi  he 
acts  as  president  Even  before  Troy  Agamenmen 
submits  his  plans  to  the  assembled  chieftains  and 
soldiers  (//.  iL  53,  See.  x.  195,  Sic).  The  restrictive 
influence  of  these  assonblies  was,  howeveiv  rather 
indirect  than  ostensible.  The  chieftains  or  princes 
merely  offier  their  advice  (IL  ix.  95,  &&),  and  the 
multitude  assembled  outside  the  cirele  in  which 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations.  They 
only  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  (H.  il  100  ; 
Aristot  ap.  Sehol.  ad  Ji.  ix.  17).  StiU  less  is 
the  matter  in  hand  put  in  any  formal  way  to  the 
vote  of  either  the  /SovA^,  or  the  assembly  of  freemen. 
The  assemblies  described  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  second  book  of  tlie  Odyssey  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  nature.  In  judicisil  trials 
the  council  of  elders  seems  always  to  have  held  a 
prominent  place.  (H.  xviil  504  ;  Hesiod.  Theog. 
85,  Op.  ei  D.  37.)  Theoretically  the  govern- 
ment of  the  heroic  age  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
monarehical  (see  especially  the  remarkable  pas 
sage  77.  iL  204).  Here  and  there  the  poet  repre- 
sents kings  as  using  language  which  would  imply  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  deal  with  his  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  summary  manner 
(see  the  offer  of  Agamemnon  to  make  over  to 
Achilles  seven  cities,  72.  ix.  153  ;  and  of  Menelaus, 
to  depopulate  one  of  his  towns  to  make  room  fi>r 
Ulysses,  Od.  iv.  176).  No  doubt  the  power  of 
different  kings  varied,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
constitutional  restrictions  the  actual  amount  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  each  depended  mainly  on 
his  individual  qualifications  and  address.  The 
cases,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  rare  iu 
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which  it  approached  to  abaolate  power  (vctfiSaai' 
Ktla).  Even  the  voice  of  the  commonalty  carried 
a  moral  weight  with  it  that  enaured  wme  degree  of 
respect  for  it  (xa^«v^  S^aov  tpnt^t  Od,  xir.  239, 
vi.  273). 

Besides  such  private  property  as  the  king  might 
possess,  he  had  the  use  of  a  domain  attached  to 
the  re^  office.  {0<L  xL  185.)  The  rtfxiyvi  here 
spoken  of  are  different  from  the  rr^/iara,  or  pri- 
vate property  of  the  fiimily,  which  Telemachus 
would  retain,  even  if  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  so  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  royal  domain. 
(CA/.  I  402.)  There  were  also  stated  dueM  (dl- 
uitfTcs),  which  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
king's  emoluments  (henoe  termed  Aivopol,  IL  ix. 
15^  298).  But  besides  these  a  krge  part  of  his 
revenues  was  derived  from  preaenU  (Avrtroi  or 
Swpa),  which  appear  to  have  been  given  on  most 
occasions  on  which  his  aid  or  protection  was  in- 
voked {IL  ix.  155,  xvil  225).  The  characteristic 
emblem  of  the  kingly  office  was  the  viaiftrr^v  {IL 
ii.  101,  206).     [ScBPTRUM.] 

It  vras  doubtless  seldom  that  the  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  infringed  upon,  though  the 
case  of  Telemachus  {Od.  i.  386,  &c.)  indicates  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances  the  idea  of  departing 
from  it  might  be  entertained.  But  even  here  the 
presumptive  right  of  Telemachus  is  admitted.  Such 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule,  however, 
niarlu  a  considerable  decline  in  the  kingly  power, 
and  advance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  kings  deprived  of  their  throne  for 
misconduct,  as  in  the  case  of  Thymoetes  in  Attica. 
At  a  later  period  than  the  Homeric  age  the  fact  of 
responsibility  was  regarded  as  constituting  the  dif 
ference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant  (Arist.  PoL  iv. 
8).  Hence  at  Argos  Pheidon  is  called  a  tyixM/, 
though  he  was  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  thr»ne, 
because  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Grecian  kings  in 
the  more  historical  age  is  not  ample  or  minute 
enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  functions.  The  rising  influence  of  the 
nobles  gradually  reduced  these  to  narrower  and 
narrower  limits  till  at  last  the  establishment  of 
aristocratical  or  oligarchical  governments  became 
almost  universal.  Respecting  the  kings  of  Sparta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ephori.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  article  Archon.  The  title  Bo- 
tUmu  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  officer  who  dis- 
charged the  priectly  Amctions  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [ArchonJ,  Delphi  (Plut 
QmMed,  Gr,  7.  ^  177),  Siphnos  (Isocr.  ad  CalUm. 
p.  685),  Megara  (Chandler,  Afarm.  Otcom.  2,  82), 
Chalcedon  (Caylus,  Reeueil^  &c.  iL  56),  Cyzicus 
(id:  il  71,  72),  and  Samothiaoe  (Liv.  xlv.  5). 
(K.  F.  Hermann,  LeMmek  der  grUA.  SkuMUaitBr- 
^iiflier,  §§  53—55  ;  Wachsmuth,  fMleni$cke  Al- 
tmUmmakunde,  §§  38,  43  ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  of 
Cfneo^  oe.  vl  X. ;  Orote,  HitL  of  OreecB^  c  xx. 
voL  il  pi  79,  Ac.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  Rome  was  originally  governed  by 
knigs.  All  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  king  as  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  as  voluntarily  entrusted  by  them  with  the 
stt[n«me  power  in  the  state.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  election  of  the 
first  four  kings  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifUi  king 
Tarquinius  Priscus  obtained  the  sorereignty,  that 
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anythmg  is  said  about  the  children  of  the  deceased 
king.  Consequently  the  ancient  writers  state  that 
the  king  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues  and 
not  his  descent  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C, 
L  98).  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Romulus  the 
genuine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  his  election  to 
the  royalty  ;  and  one  of  the  acutest  modem  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  haa 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  support  his 
theory,  that  the  Roman  king  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  derived  his  power  immediately  from 
the  gods,  and  that  this  power  devolved  upon  the 
senate  at  his  death,  and  was  transmitted  in  all  its 
integrity  to  the  next  king  by  means  of  the  inter- 
reges  (Rubino,  Uniemtciiunffen  uber  Rontitche  Fer- 
fas$ung^  p.  107,  &c.).  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  an  examination  c^  this  theory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Patres  in  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  fitlls  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Patres  in  the  eariiest  times  were  the  same  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  patricians.  We  think  that  W.  A. 
Becker  {Handbuek  der  Rmniatken  Aliertkiimer)  has 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Patres,  and  that  the  common 
view  is  correct,  which  represents  the  king  as  volun- 
tarily entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supremo 
power. 

Since  the  pe<mle  had  conferred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  king. 
As  in  modem  states  it  is  held  that  the  king  never 
dies,  in  like  manner  in  Rome  tho  vacant  place  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  a  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  an  Interrex  forth* 
with  stepped  into  his  place.  The  necessity  for  an 
immediate  successor  to  the  king  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  alone  had  had  the  power  of 
taking  the  auspicia  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as 
the  auspicia  devolved  upon  the  people  at  his  death, 
it  was  imperative  upon  them  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whom  they  could  delegate  the  auspicia  and 
who  would  thus  possess  the  power  of  mediating 
between  the  gods  and  the  state.  Originally  the 
people  consisted  only  of  the  patres  or  patricii ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  kins,  we 
read  res  ad  patrt$  redit  (Li v.  i  32),  or,  what  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  ampida  ad  pairea  redemtt. 
[Auour,  p.  1 77.]  The  interrex  was  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  patricians,  and  he  appointed 
{prodebai)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  rule  that  tho 
first  interrex  could  not  hold  the  oomitia  for  the 
election ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  interrex  appointed  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  tiU  the  election  took  place.  This 
was  the  custom  under  the  republic ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  was  different  during  the  kingly  period,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  account  of  the  iqi^int- 
ment  of  inteneget  after  the  death  of  Romulns,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  senate  was  divided  into  de- 
curies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  intereegnnm 
between  them.     [Ii'tbrrbx.] 

The  Interrex  presided  over  the  eomitia  curiata, 
which  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  king. 
He  had  previously  agreed  with  the  senate  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  eomitia 
as  king ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  had  the 
absolute  power  of  selecting  whatever  person  he 
chose,  as  Dionysins  states  in  some  passages.  Tiie 
person  whom  the  senate  had  sdected  was  propo(u>d 
by  the  interrex  to  the  people  in  a  regidar  nya/ie 
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which  the  poople  coald  only  aecept  or  reject,  for 
tiiey  had  not  toe  initiatiTe  and  could  not  them- 
•elr?s  propose  any  name.  If  the  people  Toted  in 
favour  of  the  rogation,  they^  were  aaid  ereart  rtgemy 
and  their  acceptance  of  him  was  called  jntnu 
populi.  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80  ;  Liv.  i.  22, 32  ;  Cic. 
de  Hep.  iL  17,  21.)  But  the  king  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  his  oifice.  Two  other  acts  had 
still  to  take  place  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
full  regal  authority  and  power.  First,  his  inauffu- 
ratio  had  to  be  perform,  d,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  divine  will  respecting  his  appointment 
by  means  of  the  aospices,  since  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  people.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
by  an  augur,  who  conducted  the  newly-elected 
king  to  the  ant,  or  citadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  Btoue  seat  with  his  ftice  turned  to  the  south, 
while  the  people  waited  below  in  anxious  suspense 
until  the  tiugar  announced  that  the  gods  had  sent 
the  favourable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 
priestly  character.  (Lit.  i.  18 ;  Plut  Num,  7.) 
The  inauguretio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aus- 
picia  ;  for  these  he  obtained  by  his  election  to  the 
royalty,  as  the  comitia  were  held  auspieato.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  character,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  republican  magistrates, 
though  the  rBxtacrorum  and  other  priests  were  in- 
augurated. The  passage  of  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  which 
is  quoted  in  the  article  Inauguratio  to  prove  that 
the  republican  magistrates  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  ue  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Ibid.  vol.  iL  pt  i.  p.  814.)  The 
second  act  which  had  to  be  performed  was  the 
conferring  of  the  imperium  upon  the  king.  The 
curiae  had  only  determined  by  their  previous  vote 
who  was  to  be  king,  and  had  not  by  that  act  be- 
•towed  the  necessary  power  upon  him  ;  they  had, 
therefore,  to  grant  him  the  imperium  by  a  distinct 
vote.  Accordingly  the  king  iiimself  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  Uae  euriala  de  imperio,  and  the  curiae 
by  voting  in  favour  of  it  gave  him  the  imperium. 
(Cic  d^Rep.  illS,  17,  18,  20,  21.)  The  reason 
of  this  double  vote  of  the  curiae  is  clear  enough. 
The  imperium  could  only  be  conferred  upon  a 
determinate  person.  It  was  necessary,  th^^refore, 
first  to  determine  who  was  to  be  the  person  who 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  imperium  ;  and 
when  this  was  determined,  the  imperium  was 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  vote.  Livy  in  his 
first  book  makes  no  mention  of  the  fat  curiata  de 
imperio,  but  he  uses  the  expressions  patrtt  atutores 
/Ksrsfi/,  pcUre$  amdore$  faCti.  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  however,  are  equivalent  to 
the  /e»  curiaia  de  imperio  in  the  kingly  period  is 
shown  by  Becker,  an  abstract  of  whose  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Auctor. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
king^s  powers,  as  the  ancient  writers  naturally 
fvdged  of  the  kingly  period  by  their  own  repuh> 
lican  constitution,  and  frequently  assigned  to  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  the 
respective  powcn  and  functions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modem  writers 
have  represented  the  supreme  power  as  residing  in 
the  people,  and  have  regarded  the  king,  to  a  great 
«ctent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  and  the  curiae; 
Irat  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  king^s 
powers  is  strongly  attacked,  and  we  may  say  dis- 
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moved,  by  the  masterly  investigationt  of  RhImdo. 
For  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of 
his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  ai)gamenu 
without  feeling  convinced  that  the  king  possessed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  earliest  times,  and  thmt 
the  senate  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae  were  v«ry 
slight  checks  upon  its  exereise.  In  the  first  phu^^ 
the  king  alone  possessed  the  right  of  taking  the 
auspices  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as  no  {niblic 
business  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  witbotit 
the  approbation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
auspices,  the  king  stood  as  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  the  people,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  so- 
ciety must  necessarily  have  been  regarded  with 
religious  awe.  [Auour.]  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  the  priests,  who 
are  in  all  nations  most  jealous  of  their  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges,  acknowledged  that  they  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  king,  and  leamt  fraa 
him  their  religious  rites.  Thus  Romulus  is  not 
only  said  to  have  established  the  augun,  but  to 
have  been  himself  the  best  of  all  augtuns  (Cic  de 
Div.  i.  2) ;  and  the  institution  of  the  pontiff  in 
like  manner  was  not  only  attributed  to  Numa 
Pompilius,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  taught 
by  this  king  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  public  and 
private  sacra,  the  arrange:  tent  of  the  calendar,  the 
division  of  days  xnXo/iuii  and  tiefaeU^  in  one  word 
i\itju9p<mHfieium,  (Liv.  i.  19,  20  ;  Cic  «fs  Rep. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  ii.  72  ;  Plut  Num.  12.) 

Secondly,  the  people  surrendered  to  the  king  the 
supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  by  con- 
ferring the  imperium  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  imperium  was  granted  to  the  consuls  in  like 
manner  ;  but  the  imperium,  though  the  same  nomi- 
nally, was  in  reality  limited  in  its  exercise,  as 
the  consuls  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  bo- 
came  private  persons  again,  and  might  be  brought 
to  trisJ  for  acts  which  they  had  performed  during 
their  consulship.  In  addition  to  which  various 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  power,  none  of 
which  existed  in  the  kingly  period.  The  impo' 
Hum  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  exereise  of  military 
authority  {imperium,  sine  quo  res  mHitaris  ad- 
ministrari,  ieneri  exereUm^  helium  peri  nom  poted^ 
Cic.  Phil.  V.  1 6  ;  comp.  Liv.  v.  52  ;  Cic  de  Lett, 
Agr.  ii.  12) ;  but  this  definition  simply  arises  fit>ro 
the  fiu:t  that  the  writ  -rs  are  thinking  of  tl^i  im- 
perium of  the  consuls,  who  were  deprived  »  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  with^  the 
firet  milestone  from  it,  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  praetorship.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  Oaios,  iv. 
104.)  But  the  praetors  also  had  the  imperium 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  it  was 
by  possession  of  the  imperium  that  they  were 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judicium  Ispitimunt, 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  recollected,  that  the  king  was  not  only  the 
commander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  judge  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  oomitittm,  he  admin- 
istered justice  to  all  comers,  and  decided  in  all 
cases  which  were  brought  before  him,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  The  opinion  of  Puchta  (instit.  vol.  i. 
p.  140,  &c),  that  private  suits  were  not  decided  by 
the  king,  but  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontiffs,  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority,  and  is  re- 
futed by  the  tale  of  the  pretended  dispute  which 
was  brought  before  Tarquiuins  Priscns  by  the  mur- 
deren  of  that  king.  (Liv.  i.  40.)  If  we  are  to 
place  reliance  upon  Livy,  the  king  did  not  admiu- 
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ittcr  justice  ilone,  bat  wm  fettered  by  a  oofiiiSiiM, 
since  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  reproach  against 
IWqaiiiiiis  Saperbns,  oognitiionet  eojpcta&'am  rerum 
wme  commUU  per  m  tohu  aeereAat  (Lir.  i.  i7)  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
anch  a  eonsiliam  in  the  times  of  the  eai)y  kings,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  it  most  have  been  a  body  simply  to 
advise  the  king,  and  could  not  have  had  the  power 
of  controlling  him,  as  he  administered  justice  in 
Tirtue  of  his  possMsing  the  imperiom.  There  is 
moreover  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  consilium 
bad  any  share  in  Uie  administration  of  justice. 
From  the  decision  of  the  king  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  appeal  {provocaUo),  This  is  in- 
deed denied  by  Niebuhr,  who  maintains  that  in 
all  cases  affecting  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  and  who  further  azgues 
that  this  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  patricians, 
and  was  extended  tp  the  plebs  by  the  Lex  Va- 
leria, enacted  at  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  refer 
the  institution  of  the  provooatio  to  the  kingly 
neriod  (Liv.  I  26,  viil  S3  ;  QxcproMiL  3  ;  VaL 
jUax.  VL  3.  §  6,  viii.  1.  §  1  ;  Festus,  f.  v.  $ororiiim 
HgilUm  ;  Cic.  iu  Rep,  il  SI),  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  provocatio  of  that  early  time  was 
the  same  as  the  right  secured  by  the  Lex  Valeria, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  grpat  bulwark  of  the 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  We  have  indeed  the 
record  of  only  one  case  of  provocatio  under  the 
kings,  namely,  when  the  surviving  Horatius,  who 
murdered  his  sister,  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to 
the  people  ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  king,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumviri. 
It  appears,  even  from  the  narrative  of  Livy,  that 
the  king  voluntarily  surrendered  his  right  of  trying 
the  criminal  and  passing  sentence  upon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the 
hero  who  had  rendered  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  duumviri,  from  whose 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
tlie  people  might  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouucing  his  acquittal  or  condemnation.  (Liv.  L 
26 ;  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  2*2.)  In  addition  to  which 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  dictitorship  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zonar.  vii.  IS; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  32)  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
th^  great  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  then 
being  no  provocatio  frtmi  the  decisions  of  the  former, 
as  there  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  an 
examination  of  this  question  ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  arguments  against  Niebuhr^s  views  stated 
at  great  length  in  Rubino.     (Ibid,  p.  430,  &c.) 

Again,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kingly  period 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king  and 
not  elected  by  the  curiae.  This  is  expressly  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  TrUmaa  CeUntm^ 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equitum  did  in  later  times  to  the  dic- 
tator (Lydus,  de  Mag,  i.  U),  and  the  CSuioe  or 
Pratfechu  ar&i,  who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  supply  bis  place  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
city  (Tac  Ann,  vi  11).  We  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  QmMettoree  were  in  like  manner  nominated 
by  the  king,  although  the  ancieiA  authorities  differ 
on  the  pointy  Tacitus  ascribing  their  appointmeiit 
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to  the  king  (Tac  Anm.  zi.  22)  and  Junius  Giac- 
chanus  to  the  people  (Biff.  I.  tit  IS.)  Livy  ex- 
pressly says  (i.  26)  that  we  Ihmmviri  Perdud' 
Uame  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  if  these 
were  the  same  officers  as  the  Qifae^ores  during  the 
kingly  period,  as  many  writers  maintain,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  were  nominated  by 
the  king. 

Further,  the  king  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
people  for  his  support ;  but  a  large  portion  of  tha 
ager  publicus  belonged  to  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behal£ 
(Cic  de  Rep.  ▼.  2.)  He  had  also  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con- 
quered lands.  (Dionys.  ii.  28,  62  ;  Cic  de  Rep,  ii. 
9,  14, 18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  some 
check  upon  his  power ;  though,  if  the  views  we 
have  been  stating  are  correct,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  the  extensive  privileges  which  Dionysius 
(it  14)  assigns  to  them.  The  senate  and  the 
comitia  of  the  curiae  were  not  independent  bodies 
possessing  the  right  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
discussing  questions  of  state.  They  could  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  chose,  and  further 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  which  the  king 
submitted  to  them.  The  senate  was  simply  the 
consilium  of  the  king,  the  members  of  which  were 
all  appointed  by  him  (Liv.  i.  8;  Dionys.  ii.  12  ; 
Festus,  jp.  246,  ed.  MUlIer;  Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  ofiered  their  advice  to  him,  which 
he  could  follow  or  reject  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  comitia  of  the  curiae  seem  to  have  been 
rarely  assembled,  and  then  probably  more  to  hear 
the  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  ratify  his  acts  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  power  of  dis- 
cussing any  matter  that  was  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  in  which  the  king  could 
not  dispense  with  the  co-opemtion  of  the  senate 
and  the  curiae  was  in  declarations  of  war  against 
foreign  nations,  as  appears  cleariy  frt)m  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Mareius,  as  related  by  Livy  (i.  32),  who 
preserves  the  ancient  formula.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  people  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dionysius  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others  has  evidently  trans- 
ferred a  later  custom  to  the  earlier  times.  The 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  stood, 
to  the  kings  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  under 
Comitia,  A.  331,  and  Sknatva. 

The  insignia  of  the  king  were  the  fiisces  with 
the  axes  (secares),  which  twelve  lictors  carried 
before  him  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  public,  the 
trabea^  the  teUa  eurulie,  and  the  toga  prueteaia  and 
pieta.  The  trabea  appean  to  have  been  the  moat 
ancient  official  dress,  and  is  assigned  specially  to 
Romulus :  it  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  antiquarian  Virgil  as  worn 
by  the  Latin  kings.  (Plin.  If.  N,  viii.  48,  ix. 
39  ;  Ov.  FaeL  il  501  ;  Viig.  Aen.  vlL  187,  xl 
334.)  The  toga  praetejia  and  pieta  were  bor- 
rowed«  together  with  the  eeila  eunUi$j  from  the 
Btruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variously 
ascribed  to  TuUus  Hostilius  or  Tarqninius  Priscus. 
(Cic</e/2^.ill7;  Macrob. &i<. i  6 ;  V\m,a,y. 
ix.  39 ;  Dionys.  iii.  62.)  Dionysius  (/.  c)  also 
mentions  a  diadem  and  a  sceptre  as  ins^^iia  of  tha 
kings. 


REX  SACRIFICULUS. 

For  further  infonnatioii  respecting  the  Ronan 
king!,  see  Niebuhr,  HiaL  of  Rome,  toI.  I  p.  338, 
Ac;  Walter,  Ge$ekiehU  det  RomiKken  HeehU, 
f  17,  2d  ed. ;  and  etpecialiy  Rabino,  Unienud^ 
mnjfen  uber  Romiide  Vtr/uMmng,  pawim ;  and 
Becker,  Handbuck  dm-  RomitcUen  Alirthiimerj  toL 
EptLpw2dl,&c. 

REX  SACRIFrCULUS,  REX  SACRI'FI- 
CUS,  or  REX  SACRO'UUM.  When  the  ciyil 
and  military  powen  of  the  king  were  transferred 
to  two  praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  republican  government  at  Rome,  these  ma- 
gistrates were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the 
royal  dignity  by  Tirtue  o*'  which  he  had  been  the 
high  priest  of  his  nation  and  had  oondacted  several 
of  the  sacra  publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his 
office  was  transferred  to  a  priest  called  Rex  Sacri- 
ficulus  or  Rex  Sacrorum.  (Liv.  ii.  2  ;  Dionys.  it. 
74*  V.  1.)  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
poctifli,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitia  ca- 
lata  under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  (Oell.  xr. 
27),  and  as  long  as  a  rex  lacrificulus  was  ap- 

Kinted  at  Rome,  he  was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he 
d  no  influence  upon  the  management  of  political 
affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  this  dignity. 
(Liv.  VL  41  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  14.)  But  for  the 
aame  reason  the  patricians  too  appear  at  last  to 
have  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office ; 
whence  it  sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even 
for  two  successive  yean  no  rex  sacrorum  was  ap- 
pointed, and  during  the  civil  wan  in  the  last  pe* 
riod  of  the  republic,  the  office  appean  to  have 
£illen  altogether  into  disuse.  Augustus  however 
teems  to  have  revived  it,  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  during  the  empire,  until  it  was  pro- 
bably abolished  in  the  time  of  Theodoaiua.  (Orelli, 
rnsor,  n.  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked  indeed 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than 
the  pontifex  maximus  (Festus.  «.  o.  Ordo  tacerdo- 
tmm\  but  in  power  and  influence  he  was  iar  inferior 
to  him.  {Id  iooerdotium  pontifid  msbjeoen,  Liv.  ji. 
2.)  He  held  his  office  for  life  (Dionys.  iv.  74), 
was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  mUitary  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  ^I 
military  and  civil  duties.  (Dionys.  L  o. ;  Plut 
QjMest.  Rom,  60  ;  Liv.  xL  42.)  His  principal  func- 
tions were:  1.  To  perform  those  oacra  publica 
which  had  before  been  performed  by  the  kings : 
and  his  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  n«j^iias(UTor»m, 
had  like  the  queens  of  former  days  also  to  perform 
certain  priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he 
or  his  wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  Calends,  Idcs, 
and  the  Nundines  ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varrv),  de  lAny,  LaL  vl  12,  13  ; 
Macrob.  Sat,  L  15.)  2.  On  the  days  called  regi- 
fbgium  he  had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium. 
[RxoiFuaiUM.]  3.  When  extraordinary  portcnta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
(Fest.  $.  r.  Regiae  feriae,)  4.  On  the  nundines 
when  the  peopi'.*  assembled  in  the  city,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum announced  (edicebai)  to  them  the  succession 
of  the  festivals  for  the  month.  This  part  of  his 
functions  however  roust  have  ceased  after  the  time 
cf  On.  Flavius.  (Varro,  de  Ung.  Lai»  vL  13; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  654.)  He  lived  in  a  domus 
publica  on  the  yia  sacra,  near  the  regia  and  the 
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boose  of  the  Vestal  vixgina.  (Ambroich,  Shiiien  m, 
AndaOimgtn^  pp.  41—76.)  {L.  &] 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and  the 
Emikdum  it  was  of  Gallic  origin  (QuintiL  luaL 
OnU.  L  6.  §  68 ;  Caes.  BeU.  OalL  I  51),  and 
may  perhaps  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Qornian 
reiien  and  our  ride.  It  was  the  common  caoriage 
used  by  the  Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  fre- 
quently made  large  enough  not  only  to  contain 
many  persons,  but  also  baggage  and  utensils  of  va.F. 
rious  kinds.  (Cic.  pro  MiL  10, 20  ;  Juren.  iiL  10  ; 
Mart  iii.  47.)  The  word  Bpiriediiany  which  was 
formed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  preposition 
M  and  the  Gallic  rheda  (()uint  L  o.),  is  explained 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Jnvezuu  (viiL  66)  as :  *^  Orna- 
mentum  rhedarum  aut  plaustmm.** 

RHETOR.     [Rhbtoricb  Graphb.] 

RUETO'RICE  GRAPHE  (^opi4  7y»^). 
The  best  interpretation  of  this  expression  is  per- 
haps that  given  by  Harpocration  and  Suidaa,  s.  e. 
^  Kari  ^4fropoi  TCvofUn},  ypS^arris  rt  ^  €iw6rros 
^  irpd^oirros  wapdm/top.  There  was  not  any  par- 
ticular class  of  persons  called  fifropts,  invested 
with  a  legal  character,  or  intrusted  with  political 
duties,  at  Athens.  For  every  citizen,  who  did  not 
labour  under  some  special  disability,  was  entitled 
to  addresa  the  people  in  assembly,  make  motions, 
propose  laws,  &c.  The  name  of  ^^ropcs,  however, 
was  given  in  common  parlance  to  those  oraton  and 
statesmen,  who  m<»e  especially  devoted  theniselvea 
to  the  business  of  public  speaking  ;  while  those  who 
kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no  part  in,  the  business  of 
popular  assemblies,  were  called  t^tArai,  Hence 
pfrrtop  is  explained  by  Suidas,  $. «.  'O  9^lt^f  «rvyi- 
iovKt^r  K(U  6  ir  S^/a^  iyop^vtnf.  The  ^i|ropar^ 
ypa^  might  be  either  the  same  as  the  trapta^fAm' 
ypcup^j  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  attended  with 
heavier  penalties,  against  practised  demagogues, 
who  exerted  their  tiuents  and  influence  to  deceive 
the  people  and  recommend  bad  measures.  Othen 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  similar  to 
the  iwuryytKia  SoKi/icurtof,  directed  against  those 
penons  who  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  which 
would  render  thorn  liable  to  in/ifo.  Ofthisnatun 
was  the  charge  brought  against  Timarchos  by  Aes- 
chines,  whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  frt>m 
appearing  as  prosecutor  against  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  embassy  lo  Philip^  (Schomann,  de  CkmtU. 
p.  108  ;  Meier,  AiL  Proc  p.  209.)      {C.  R.  K.] 

RHETRAE  (^^rpot),  specially  the  name  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgiis.  (Plut.  Lye  6,  13.)  The 
word  is  defined  by  the  grammarians  to  signify  a 
compact  or  treaty  (^^np^t  V  ^^1  pfyroTsTta-i  ow&ifKrt^ 
ApoUon.  Lex,  Horn.  p.  138.  30,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
^TjTpoi,  awBriKai  8iA  \&yur,  Hesych.)  ;  and  most 
modem  writera  adopt  this  interpretatioo,  supposing 
the  word  to  signify  originally  words  (rh  ^i|T^r),  or 
a  declaration,  which  bound  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  etymology  points  simply  to  that  which  is 
spoken  or  declared  ;  but  Plutarch  gives  another 
meaning  to  the  word  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  says  that  they  were  divine  ordi- 
nances {p-fyrpas  Qnf6fuur(tfj  &s  wap^  roG  i^coG  rofu- 
C<JM«^  fco^  XP^^t*^^^  (»rra,  Pint  Lye,  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  reconciles  these  two 
accounts,  seems  the  most  probable.  **  The  word 
RJteira  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  uriginalij 
emanating  from,  or  subsequently  sanctiuuod  by  tht 
gods,  who  are  always  parties  to  such  agrecmeuta: 


BICINIUM. 

■M  the  old  tmty  between  the  Elekni  and  He- 
neaofl — 'A  FfN^rfNi,  between  the  two, commemorated 
is  the  valuable  inacription  still  preaerred,  —  as  an- 
cient»aocordmg  to  Bdckh,as  Olym.  40—60  (Bockh, 
Corp.  InaoripL  No.  iL  p.  26,  part  L).  The  words 
of  Tyrtaens  imply  such  a  contract  between  the 
contracting  parties :  first  the  kings,  then  the  sena- 
tua,  lastly  the  people, — ^hOtias  ^peus  iufrarofut- 
§ofi4ya»s^ — ^where  the  participle  laatoccorringapplies 
not  to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The 
RhetiB  of  Ljcui^gus  emanated  from  the  Delphian 
god :  but  the  kings,  senators,  and  people  all  bound 
tiiemselTes,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods  to 
obey  it'*  (Orote,  Nisi,  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  462  ; 
lor  a  different  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Thirl- 
wall,  HisL  0/ Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

RHYTON  (^i;T<Ji/),adrinkbg.hom  {ic4pas\  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (zl  p.  497,  b)  to  have  been  first  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  Demosthenes  (&  Mid.  p.  565. 29),  as  Athenaeus 
himself  also  remarks.  The  oldest  and  original 
form  of  this  drinking-horn  was  probably  the  hom 
of  the  oz,  but  one  end  of  it  was  afterwards  orna- 
mented with  the  heads  of  ▼arious  animals  and 
birds.  We  frequenUy  find  representations  of  the 
^vr^  on  ancient  vases  depicting  symposia.  Several 
specimens  of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been 
^Acovered  at  Pompeii  (AftMso  BorhoiUoOt  toI.  viii. 
14,  ▼.  20) :  representationa  of  two  of  these  are 
given  in  the  annexed  cut. 


ROSTRA. 
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The  ftn6w  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  idlowed  the  wine  to  run  in :  hence  it  derived 
its  name  {m¥Ofiatr$ai  r€  &ir^  r%t  ^^eMt,  Athen. 
zi.  p.  497,  e)«  We  see  persons  using  the  Pvt6p  in 
this  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d*£reol.  ▼.  t 
46  ;  Zahn,  Oniftm.imd  Wanigem.  L 90,)  Martial 
(ii.  35)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  BJ^ftimm, 
(Becker,  CkariUuy  voL  L  p.  505.) 

RICA.    [Flambn.] 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM  or  RECINUS,an 
article  of  dress.  The  name  was  according  to  Festus 
(s.  9.)  applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth.  It  oocius  in  a  fragment  of  the 
TweWe  Tables  (Cic  ds  L^,  ii.  23),  and  the  an 
cient  commentators  according  to  Festus  explained 
the  word  there  as  a  toga  for  women  (if  thereading 
Ver,  togcuu  be  right  instead  of  wrilem  iogam\  with 
a  purple  stripe  in  front  That  it  was  an  article  of 
female  dreea,  and  more  especially  a  small  and  short 
kind  of  pallium,  is  stated  by  Nonius  (ziv.  33)  on 
the  authority  of  Vano.  It  was  worn  in  grief  and 
mourning,  and  m  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Varto,  de  Im^,  Lot,  v.  132  ; 
8erv.  ad  Am.  I  286 ;  Isidor.  Ori0^  ziz.  25X 
whenec  the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word 
from  fVTMsrv,  although  it  is  maniliMtly  a  derivative 
i^wa  Hoa^  which  waa  a  covering  of  the  bead  used 


by  femalea.  (Vino,  I  a  ;  Fest  #•  «.  RieiL)  The 
grammarians  appear  themselves  to  have  had  no 
dear  idea  of  the  ricinium  ;  but  after  carefril  exami- 
nation of  the  passages  above  refimed  to,  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  sort  of  cowl 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  head.  It  waa 
also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  (Fest  U  e.  and 
f.  V,  Orchestra)^  and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or 
mavors  of  later  times  was  thought  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  what  had  formerly  been  called  rici- 
nium. [L.  S.] 

ROBIOA'LIA,  a  public  festi^-al  in  honour  of 
the  god  Robigus  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mil- 
dew,  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and 
was  celebrated  a.  d.  viL  KaL  MaL  (April  25th)b 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  29.  s.  69  ;  Vano,  Hm  Rmat,  i 
1.  p.  90,  ed.  Bip.,  Limg,  Lot  vi.  16,  ed.  MttlL  ; 
Festus,  s.  V.)    The  sacnficea  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
accompanied  with  firankincense  and  wine :  a  ncayer 
was  presented  by  a  flamen  in  the  grove  of  the  as* 
cient  dei^,  whom  Ovid  and  Columella  make  a 
goddess.    (Ovid.  Fdst.  ir.  907—942  ;  Cohun.  x. 
342.)     A  god  Robigus  or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  this  festival,  for 
the  Romans  paid  no  divine  honours  to  evil  deities. 
(Hartnng,  dU  Reliffum  dsr  Romer,  vol  ii  pb  148.) 
ROBUR.    [Carcxr,  p.  241,  a.] 
ROGATIO.     [ Lbx,  p.  682.] 
ROGATO'REa    [Diribitorb&] 
ROGUS,     [FuNUB,  p.  559,  b.] 
ROMPHEA.     [H ASTi,  p.  589,  a.] 
RORA'RII.    [BxBRCirua,  ppi  495, 502,  b.] 
ROSTRA,  or  The  B^ks,  vras  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (jn^f^edus)  m  tiie  Forum,  firam  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.    This  stage  waa 
originally  called  tewqilmn  (Liv.  ii  56),  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  anguvs,  but  it  obtained  its 
name  of  Rottra  at  the  condusion  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaka  (rM<ra) 
of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.   (Lir.  yiii  14 ;  Flor. 
i  U  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xzziv.  5.  s.  11.)     The  Gneki 
also  mutilated  galleys  in  the  same  way  for  the 
purpose  of  troj^ies:  this  was  called  by  them 
OKpctrripidCttw,     [Acrotrrium.j 

The  Rostra  lay  between  the  Comitiam  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  placa 
of  meeting  fi>r  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  down  tOt 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes  in 
speakmg  used  to  firont  the  Comitium ;  be  first 
turned  his  back  to  it  and  spoke  with  his  fiMo  to- 
wards the  fonira.  (Niebuhr,  Hut  <fRomA,  toL  i 
pi  426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostm  haa 
been  well  described  br  Niebuhr  (vol  iii  p.  144, 
note  268)  and  Bunsen  (quoted  by  Arnold,  hitt  o/ 
RonUy  vol  ii  p.  164) :  the  latter  supposes  ^that 
it  was  a  ciicuhr  building,  raised  on  arches,  with 
a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  para- 
pet ;  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the  oomitinm, 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just 
under  the  arches.  Its  fonn  has  been  in  all  the 
main  points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular 

Klpits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  als» 
d  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  on 
the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churehte  of  St  Clement  and 
Sk  Lorenao  foori  le  mure.""    The  speaker  was  thui 
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toe  RUTRDH. 

•ii>U»d  Is  walk  to  ud  fto,  whDa  iMnmig  fab 


r  RoMia 
Jntiui  OMiii  W  a  odtim  dT  the  Fomm,  but  Ihc 
not,  wImn  (he  uKienl  Rotn  bad  itwd.  itill  eon- 
ttmud  to  ba  called  Sodrv  Fttin,  while  tbe  other 
wn  ailei  Sadra  Nova  or  Raiera  Julia.  (AKon. 
wOb.  MiL  S  13-  P-13,  ed.  Onlli ;  Dion  Cu. 
^li.  49,  Iri.  U;  SueL  Aug.  100.)  Both  the 
Rmv*  eoDtaioed  itataei  of  illnitiMu*  men  {Cic 
Piii^  a.  61)  ;  the  new  Hottra  contained  equei- 
trum  atatnta  of  SulK  Potxpej,  Juliu  Caewr,  and 
An^iMdi.  (VeE  PaL  iL  SI.)  Niebuhr  {L  e.)  di>- 
Conrad  tbe  nev  Hoitn  in  the  knf  wall,  that  rum 
in  Ml  angle  tovardi  the  thne  eolumni,  which  hare 
fbr  a  Tcrj  long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Sator,  bat  which  beloi^  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The 
pdiMaitee  of  the  new  Rntia  eoniiti  of  brioki  and 
(■atiag-worh,  hot  it  wae  of  cootm  caied  with 
HMubla;  the  old   Roeba  Niebaht  Mppnaea  wen 


taine  m  repcawntation  of  th*  Roatn. 


HOSTBA'TA  COLUMNA.  [CoLunNii,  p. 
ttr.b.] 

R03TRATA  CORtyWA.  [CoiiOMi,  p.  890. J 

ROSTRUM.    [Natm,  p.  7aS,b.] 

ROTA     ICusaui,  p.  S78.] 

RUDEN3  ('iAot),  any  rope  UMd  lo  rioto  or 
fix  the  niaiE  or  «il  of  a  Te»I  (Jut.  ri.  102;  Cid. 
Ml.  iii.  616;  AchUlea  Ta^ui,  iL  32.)  Th«  dif. 
Iinni  npei  of  an  iiKiant  ibip  ate  ipoken  of  imder 
Ma  via,  p.  790. 

RUDERATIO.    [DoKDi,  p.  4Sl,a.] 

HUDIAOIII.     [OlIdiatoris,  p.  075,  a.] 


I  bj  the  eonml  or  other  general. 
(Lit.  Tii  ft  ;  FmHu,  i.  v.)  For  further  inftinn- 
■tJMi  Me  Ekibottiib,  pp.  ADS,  a.  604,  b. 

RUNCI'NA  (^itni),  a  plane  (TotoIL  Ajml. 
19;  Bnnck,  Anal.  I  227),  ii  delineated  amoiig 
JoiB«*i  looli  (/niiywiiHii.  Pair.  Tiffiar.)  in  the 
woodtutKtp.S06.  The  eqiiart  hole  in  the  right  *ide 
^  the  etock  Heme  intended  fbr  tlie  fauege  of  the 
^aiingi  (nrmaata).  The  Latin  and  Greek  name* 
ht  thii  initnDttent  gave  origin  to  the  correepraiding 
InniitiTe  Terbe  nrndio  and  ^vcotidii,  mining  to 
plow.  (Min.  Felix,  23.)  Thaj  Men  to  be  allied 
etjmotooically  with  fiyx",  referring  to  the  oprja- 
tian  of  thoH  beait*  and  birdi  which  lue  their  enont 
cr  beak  to  plough  np  the  groond.  [J.  Y.} 

RUTILIA7JA  ACTIO  wae  a  Praetorian  actio 
introduced  1^  the  Pmetor  Publiui  Rutjliua,  by 
Tirtae  sf  which  the  bononni  erapior  tnutd  me  in 
■e  good)  he  bad  boaght 


RUTRUH,ifHL  RUTELLUM,akindof  haa, 

which  had  the  handle  fixed  periiendicalarly  into 
tlie  middle  of  the  blade,  thai  differing  bin  the 


8ACERDOS. 
Riimt.  It  WM  need  before  Mwii^  to  lercl  th* 
gtnand,  bj  breakii^  down  anj  clode  wbicb  adhered 
too  tei«  together.  {Non.  Mare.  p.  ie,ed.Merce[i.) 
Thi«  (^ration  ii  detcribed  by  Virgil  mtbefbnow- 
ing  tcnn),  wbidi  >l>o  amgn  the  denTation  id  die 
name;  "Cmnuloaque  nil  male  pinguie  arenae.** 
(r?eDiy.  i.  105.)  See  Feeloa,  i.  c.  ;  Vam,  da  fj. 
Lai.  r.  ft.  1S7,  ed.  SpengeL     The  nne  imidemeiit 


xiitI  23.  •.  SS.) 

The  wDtd  ndoMiim  ought  to  be  cnnndered  ■■ 
another  torm  of  mfrwo.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  lame  eonitniction,  which  waa  naed  by  the 
baker  in  itirrtng  the  hot  uha  of  hii  oren.  (Feetoi, 
K  T.)  A  wooden  nitabulum  wai  emplojed  lo  mix 
ibe  eententa  of  Ibe  Tati  in  which  wine  «u  made. ' 
(Cnlom.  d»  A  SnL  lii.  20.)  [J.  Y.] 


SACCUS  (rdnicar),  ligniiied  m  general  any 
kind  of  nek  or  beg,  made  of  hair,  cloth,  w  othn 
materiala.  We  hiiire  only  to  notice  here  iu  meaa- 
ingaa  — 1.  Ah«d-diw.  [Coma,  p.  329.]  2.  A 
•iere  fiir  Mnining  wine  [Vikuh],  S.  A  pnrio 
fbr  holding  money.  Hence  the  phreae  in  Ptantui 
tng  aJ  nnan,  **  to  go  a  begging."  (Plant  QipL  L 
1.22.) 

8ACELLUH  ii  a  diminutire  of  nctr,  and  ■«• 
nifiea  a  unall  |daee  consecrated  to  a  god,  contuning 
an  altar,  and  eometimei  aleo  a  atatae  of  the  god  to 
whom  It  WBi  dedicated.  (Qelliui,  *L  12.)  Feetoi 
((.o.)  complelea  the  definition  by  itating  that  a 
iBcellnni  atytt  bad  a  mnf.  It  war  thenfore  a 
aacred  (nciiwira  nirraanded  by  a  fence  or  wall  tn 
eeparate  it  from  the  profane  gronnd  around  it,  and 
anewere  to  the  Greek  wtfltaXtt.     The  fans  of  a 


nand.  The  ancient  tacellun  of  Janni  which  ns 
■ud  to  bare  been  bnilt  hf  Romnlue,  waa  of  a 
■qoare  form,  centained  a  itatue  of  the  god,  and  bad 
two  gatea.  (Grid.  FaM.  i.  275  ;  Terent.  Hator.  in 
Wemidorfai'o(*.jVfia.iLp.379.)  HanyRatBam 
had  private  aaeetla  on  tbeir  own  eatatet ;  bnt  the 
city  of  Rome  coDtaioed  a  great  number  of  pnblie 
aaeella  ancb  aa  that  of  Cars  (Serr.  ad  Aim.  no. 
]90),of  Hen»leaintheFotiimBaBnam(So1in.L; 
Piin.  H.  N.  I.  39),  of  the  Lama  (Solin.  8),  of 
Nienia  (Feat,  l  v.  Natmiae  dtat),  of  PndkitiB 
(Lir.  s.  2S),  and  othen.  [L.  S.] 

BACERDOS,  SACBRDCTIUM.  Cioao  {di 
Leg.  iL  6)  diatingulihea  two  kind>  of  aaceidota  ; 
thoM  who  had  the  anperintaDdenee  of  the  fonna  of 
worahip  (aMriiiuiHae)  and  of  the  aacfa,  and  thoM 
who  inlerpretod  aigna  and  whet  waa  nttered  by 
Men  and  prophet!.  Another  diiiaion  ia  that  ints 
prieata  who  were  not  delated  to  the  aerrlce  of  any 
particular  deity,  anch  at  the  pmtiRa,  angnn, 
fetialea,  and  thoM '  who  were  eonnecied  with  the 
woribip  of  pvticubv  diTinitiei,  auch  aa  the  fla- 
minea.  The  prieeti  of  the  ancient  worid  did  not 
cantiit  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece  aa  well  ai  at 
Rome  ecrtain  deitiei  wen  attended  only  by  prieat- 
eaaea.  At  Rome  the  wiiea  of  particntar  priMIt 
were  regarded  aa  prieateuc*,  and  had  to  perfnrm 
certain  aacred  functiona,  aa  the  regina  Mcnaiin 
and  the  flambiica.  [FtiMiK;  Rii  UicttoHVif.) 
In  othei  auei  maideni  w«  ^ipointed  prirWfnai  a. 


SACERDOS. 

M  the  Vettal  Tngina,  or  boys,  with  regard  to  whom 
it  was  always  requisite  that  their  Others  and 
mothers  shoald  be  alive  {pairimi  et  matrimi). 
Am  all  the  diffeiezit  kinds  of  priests  are  treated  of 
seuarately  in  this  worit,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati 
(Cic  e,  CatU.  i.  1,  de  Qf.  I  22,  ad  AtL  iv.  2, 
Phil^  ▼.  17),  though  all  of  them  as  priests  were 
sacerdotes  publici,  in  as  iar  as  their  office  {aaeerdo- 
Hum)  was  connected  with  any  worship  recognised 
by  the  state.  The  appellation  of  9aeerdoa  pubUau 
was  however  given  principally  to  the  chi^-pontiff 
and  the  flamen  dialis  (Cic.  de  Lug,  it  9  ;  Serv. 
<kd  Aen*  ziL  534),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  priests  who  were  members  of  the  senate  by 
Tiztue  of  their  office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacer- 
dotia  were  held  for  life  without  responsibility  to 
any  civil  magistrate.  A  priest  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other  civil  or  militazy  office  be- 
rides  his  priestly  dignity  (Liv.  xzzviii.  47,  zzxiz. 
45  ;  EpiL  19,  zL  45,  £pit,  59,  &c)  ;  some  ynesU 
however  formed  an  exception,  for  the  duumviri,  the 
rez  sacrorum  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed 
to  bold  any  state  office,  and  were  also  exempt 
from  service  in  the  armies.  (Dionys.  iv.  8.)  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepa- 
rable from  their  person,  as  long  as  they  lived  (Plin. 
JSpist.  iv.  8) :  hence  the  augurs  and  £mtres  arvales 
retained  their  character  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  taken  prisoners.  (Plin.  H.  N", 
zviii  2  ;  Pint  Quaeti.  Ram.  99.)  It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  same  person  held  two  or  three 
|»iestly  offices  at  a  time.  Thus  we  find  the  three 
dignities  of  pontifez  maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir 
sacrorum  united  in  one  individual.  (Liv.  xL  42.) 
But  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same  college  of 
priests.  This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
times  often  violat^  or  evaded  by  adoptions.  (Serv. 
ad  Am.  vii.  303;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defecu  rendered,  at  Rome  as  among  all  ancient 
nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding  any  priestly 
office.  (Dionys.  iL  21 ;  Senec.  CkfiUrov.  iv.  2 ;  Plut. 
QtuuaL  Bom.  73 ;  Plm,H.  N,  vu.  29.) 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  fnm 
the  year  B.  c.  367  the  plebeians  also  be^  to  take 
part  in  the  sacerdoUa  [Plsbxs,  p.  927],  and  those 
priestly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  fiamines,  salii  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of  the 
state. 

As  regvds  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
dents  unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
appointed  by  the  kings  (Dionys.  iL  21,  &c  78  ; 
Liv.  i.  20),  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were  once  in- 
stituted, each  college  of  priests  —  for  nearly  all 
priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called  col- 
legia —  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cooptatio.  [Pontipsx«  p.  940.]  Other 
priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  Vestal  viig^ns 
and  the  flamines,  were  aj^inted  (oapidKuUMr)  by 
the  pontifez  mazimus,  a  rule  which  appean  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times; 
others  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorom,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dionys^  ir.  62),  or  by  the 
curiae,  as  the  curiones.  But  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  appointed,  all  priests  after  their  appoint- 
uieut  requiied  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  ponti£b 
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and  the  augurs,  or  by  the  hitter  alone.  (Dionys.  H» 
22.)  Those  priests  who  formed  colleges  had  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  right  af 
cooptatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
deprived  of  this  right,  or  at  least  the  cooptatio  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  leges,  caUad 
l^es  de  saoerdotiis,  such  as  the  lez  Domitia,  Cor> 
nelia,  and  Julia ;  their  nature  ia  described  in  the 
article  Pontifjbx,  p.  940,  &«.,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  legea 
annales,  which  fized  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sa- 
cerdotium.  (Liv.  zlii.  28  ;  Plut  Tib.  Oraeek.  4.) 

All  prif^sts  had  some  ezternal  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetezta,  as 
well  as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses  and 
amphitheatres.  They  appear  however  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  tazes  like  all  other  citisena, 
but  seem  occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  ez- 
emption.    See  the  case  related  in  Uvy,  zzxiii  42. 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  first  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and  secondly  whether  they 
mstnicted  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the 
first  question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulua 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.  iL  7),  and  when  Festus  (t.  o. 
Otemm.)  states  that  the  Roman  augurs  had  the 
enjoyment  (Jrtd  woUbamt)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests  had  the 
naus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  feet  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests, 
who  made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  to  fiurm. 
(Sicnlus  Flaccus,  de  condit  agror.  p.  2S,  ed.  Goes. ; 
Hyginus,  de  Limit  Quutit  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  g^s  themselves 
and  could  not  be  taken  fiwm  them  except  by  exaa- 
giiratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicns.  Of  the  latter  the  state  remamed  the 
owner,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL47  ;  Oros.  r.  ]8; 
Appian,  de  BelL  MUkr.  22.)  Besides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  had  a 
regular  annual  salary  (ttipemtimn\  which  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  (Liv.  i. 
20),  the  augurs  (Dionys.  iL  6),  and  the  curiones 
(Fest  9.V.  Gmomum),  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  ether  priests  also* 
The  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacromm,  and  the 
Vestal  virgins  had  moreover  a  dorous  publica  as 
their  place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors the  income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the 
Vestal  virgins,  was  increased.  (Suet  Atig.  31  ; 
Tacit  AmnaL  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  religion. 
Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.    ReU- 
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ffiim  witK  the  ancients  was  a  thing  wliicH  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  fSiither  to  son,  and 
oonsisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremouiea.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  ob- 
liged to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted 
them.     [PoNTiFBx.]  [L.Sbl 

SACRA.  This  word  in  its  widest  sense  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times  the  state  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  fimxilies,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividualsL  All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  sreat  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(MCfxi  jmoUon  et  privata),  that  is,  they  were  per- 
formed  either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, familiea,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  todefiny 
their  expenses.  (Fest  s.  o.  PuUioa  mura  ;  Liv.  L 
20,  X.  7  ;  Plut  Num,  9  ;  Cic  ds  Haruq>,  Retp. 
7.)  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All  sacra, 
publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintended  and 
regulated  by  the  pontiffii.  We  shall  fint  speak  of 
the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  PttUioa,  Among  the  sacra  publica  the 
Romans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  per- 
foimed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
also  those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  groit  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  via.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
which  Festus  {L  c)  expresses :  pro  numia$tu^pagU^ 
eurns^  mMotUU,  (See  Dionys.  iL  21,  23;  Appian, 
Hut,  Rom.  viiL  138,  de  BelL  Oiv.  il  106  ;  Plut 
Qfiaul.  Rom,  89.)  The  sacm  pro  montibus  et 
pagis  are  undoubtedly  the  sacra  roontanalia  and 
pagimalia,  which  although  not  sacra  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  were  yet  publica.  (Vano,  ds  Lu^. 
LaL  vi.  24,  &c ;  comp.  Fest  s. «.  Septinumtium,) 
The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Festus,  sacra  pro 
oaoeUUt  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  where 
some  sacra  publica  were  performed.  (Qottling, 
Gnch.  d,  Rom,  StaaUv.  p.  176.)  What  was  com- 
mon to  all  sacra  publica,  is  that  they  were  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  certain  public  funds, 
which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victim8»  liba- 
tions, incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places,  where  they  were  performed. 
(Fest.  L  e. ;  Dionys.  ii.  23  ;  Liv.  x.  23,  xliL  3.) 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keepmg  of  the  pontiflfs,  and  the  saciamentum 
formed  a  part  of  theoL  They  were  kept  in  the 
domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  were 
called  aerarium  pontiiicum.  (Varro,  de  Ling,  Lai, 
▼.  180 ;  Gruter,  IfucripL  413.  8,  496.  6,  452.  6.) 
When  these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  trea- 
sury supplied  the  deficiency.  (Fest.  «.  v.  Saera- 
mmtum.)  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra  pub- 
lica the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part 
(Plut  Mm».  2.)  This  circimistance  however  is 
not  what  constitutes  their  character  as  sacra  pub- 
lica, for  the  sacra  popularia  (Fest  s,  «.  Popul. 
taer.)  in  which  the  whole  people  took  port,  might 
nevertheless  be  sacra  privato,  if  the  expenses  were 
not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The  pon- 
tiifii  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica  were  assisted 
by  the  epulones.     [Epulonbs.] 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated, 
those  which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
fiiniily,  or  an  individual  The  characteristic  by 
which  they   were   distinguished  from  the  sacim 
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publica,  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  sxpfoae  M 
those  persons  or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
performed.  Respecting  the  sacta  of  a  gens,  called 
sacra  gentilicia,  see  OsNs,  p.  568,  b.  The  sacra 
connected  with  certam  families  were,  like  those  of 
a  gens,  performed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  de- 
scended as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As 
they  were  always  connected  with  expenses,  and 
were  also  troublesome  in  other  re^tects,  such  an 
inheritance  was  reaarded  as  a  burden  rather  than 
anything  else.  (Macrob.  SaL  I  16.)  They  may 
generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to  the  P&. 
nates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  member  of  a  fiunily 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued 
for  ever  in  that  fieunily,  the  welfiure  of  which  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper 
performance.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a 
family  there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which 
roust  have  depended  npon  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  fomilies,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday,  or 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  fomily.  Savigny 
(Zeitachrifij  vol  iL  p.  3)  denies  the  existence  of 
sacra  familianim. 

An  individual  might  perform  saoa  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thougnt  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  bis 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligatkHi  to 
perform  them,  and  the  nontifi  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time. 
(Fest  9,  9,  Saeer  momti  Cic  pro  Dom.  51 ;  comp. 
ad  AtU  xii.  19,  &c)  Such  an  obligation  was  in 
later  times  evaded  in  various  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  conuno- 
nity  or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After 
this  event,  the  Roman  ponti&  took  care  that  thej 
were  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
(Fest  $.  V,  Afvmdpalia  oacra;  oomp.  Ambroscb, 
Siud,  a.  AndetU,  p.  215.) 

(See  GStUiug,  p.  175,  &c. ;  Walter,  Gtmsk,  d. 
Rom,  ReckU^  p.  178  ;  Hartnng,  DU  Rdig,d.  Rom, 
vol  i.  p.  226,  &c. ;  comp.  Sacripicium.)    [L.  S.] 

SACRAMENTUM.    [Jusjurandum  ;  Vin- 

DICIAK.] 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2),  any  place  in 
which  sacred  things  were  deposited  and  kept,  whe- 
ther this  place  was  a  part  of  a  temple  or  <^  a  pii- 
vate  house.  (Comp.  Cic.  c  Vorr.  iv.  2,  pro  Milom, 
31  ;  Suet  7V6.  51.)  A  sacrarium  therefore  was 
that  part  of  ercry  house  in  which  the  images  of  the 
penates  were  kept  Respecting  the  sacrarium  of 
the  hires  see  Lararium.  Public  sacrariaat  Rome 
were :  one  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  tensae  or  chariots  for  public 
processions  were  kept  (Suet  Vesp,  5 ;  Gxat  Faliac 
534) ;  the  pUce  of  the  Salii  in  which  the  andlia 
and  the  lituus  of  Romulus  were  kept  (VaL  Max. 
i.  8.  11;  Serv.  ofl  Aen,  viL  603),  and  others.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of 
an  emperor  was  erected.  (Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  4l  ; 
Stat  Silv.  V.  1.  240.)  Livy  (i.  21)  uses  it  aa  a 
name  for  a  sacred  retired  place  in  general.    [L.  &] 

SACRIFrCIUM  (/e/»c«ov).  Sacrifices  or  offerw 
ings  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  ^atitude^ 
partly  a  means  of  propitiating  the  gods,  ud  partly 
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ftlso  intended  to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  tome 
favour  upon  the  sacrificer,  or  upou  those  on  whose 
behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  Sjicrifices  in  a 
wider  sense  woidd  also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in 
a  narrower  sense  sacrificia  were  things  offered  to 
the  gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary  gra- 
tification, which  were  burnt  upon  their  altars,  or 
were  believed  to  be  consumed  by  the  gods.  We 
shall  divide  all  sacrifices  into  two  great  divisions, 
bloody  sacrifices  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and, 
where  it  is  necessary,  consider  Greek  and  Roman 
sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  aacrifioes.  As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  firuit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody 
sacrifices  were  introduced  among  them.  (Plat,  de 
Leg.  vi.  p.  782  ;  Pnus.  viii.  2.  §  1,  i.  26.  §  6  ; 
Macrob.  Sot,  i.  10,  &c.)  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied, that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  libations,  and 
the  like  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  more  th:ui  this,  human  sacrifices,  are 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story  ;  in  fact 
the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  offered  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods.  Wachsmuth  {Ildi,  Alt.  ii.  p.  549,  &c 
2d  edit.)  has  given  a  Ibt  of  the  most  celebrated 
instances.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which  gave  origin  to 
those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  human  sacri- 
fices had  nothing  repulsive  to  the  anci/nts,  and 
must  have  existed  tQ  some  extent  In  the  historical 
times  of  Greece  we  find  various  customs  in  the  wor- 
ship of  several  gods,  and  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
they  were  introduced  as  subsUtutes  for  human  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  civilisation  had  shown 
less  of  its  softening  influences,  human  sacrifices  re- 
mained customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lycjion  (Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  I^l^mn 
emprurs.  (Theophradt.  ap.  Porpkyr.  de  Abstin.  ii. 
27;  Plut.  Quaest,  Gr.  39.)  In  Leucos  a  person 
was  eveiy  year  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  thrown 
from  a  rock  into  tlie  sea  (Strab.  x.  p.  452);  and 
Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  ia  said  to 
have  saciificod  three  Pei-slans  to  Diunybius.  (Plut. 
Them.  13,  ArUt.  11,  Pdop.  21.)  Kebpecting  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  human  beings  at  Athens,  see 
TuABGKUA.  With  these  few  exceptions  however 
hwnan  sacrifices  had  ceoaed  in  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  civilisatioDi 
in  many  cases  animals  wei'e  substituted  for  human 
beings,  in  others  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  were 
thought  sufficient  to  profiiUate  the  gods.  (Paus. 
viii.  23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  cu.stom  of  sacrificing 
human  life  to  tlie  gods  arose  undoubtedly  fnim  the 
belief,  which  under  different  forms  lus  manifested 
it:»elf  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice  and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
frequent  ii^tances  in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sar 
crificing  their  own  children,  or  of  pei'sons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  In 
ktcr  times,  however,  persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
were  generally  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 
to  deatb|  or  such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 
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That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacri.. 
fices  to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  story  of  Curtius  and  from  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  humao 
figures  made  of  nishcs  at  the  Lemuralia  [Lbku: 
ralia]  also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of 
Italy  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vkr 
Sacrum.  One  awful  instance  also  is  known,  which 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  .Roman  republic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed 
to  Mors  in  the  Gampus  Martins  by  the  pontificea 
and  the  flamen  Martialis,  and  their  heads  were 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.     (bion  Cass.  xliL  24.) 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of 
animals  were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  ciUed  U^lov^  and 
in  Latin  kodia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  {bKoKtun^'iv)  upon  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases  also  ob- 
served in  later  times  (Xenoph.  Anab.  vil  8.  §  5), 
and  more  especially  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world,  and  such  as  were  offered  to  atone  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1030,  1209.)  But  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  the  almost  general  practice  to 
bum  only  the  legs  (/i^pol,  /wypio,  M^fw)  enclosed  in 
fat,  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  victim  were  consumed  by 
men  at  a  festive  meaL  The  gods  delighted  chiefly 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  victims,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  victims,  the  more  pleas- 
ing was  the  sacrifice.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommoa 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  bulls  (4icotT<(/i$i)) 
at  once,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a  general  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacrifices 
were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
in  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  reality  a  do- 
nation of  meat.  Hence  at  Athens  the  partiality 
for  such  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  degree. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  8  ;  comp.  Rockh,  FtibL  Earn,  p.  21], 
&c.)  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrava- 
gant in  sacrifices,  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  hedlthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
very  scmpulous  in  this  respect.  (Plat.  Aldh,  ii. 
p.  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostly  of  the  domestic  kind,  as  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  dogs,  and  horses;  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certain 
gods.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  297.)  Each  god  had  his 
favourite  animals  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  animals  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Poseidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Paus. 
viii  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  most  cases  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  meal  {pvTUxvTOi  or  ovAox^ot)  mixed  with 
salt  (mola  mlaa).  The  Athenians  used  for  this 
purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads 
and  sometimes  also  carried  theiu  in  their  haniisu 
and  before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the 
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ncrificc  th^  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The 
victim  itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  Its  hoins  were  sometimes  eilt.  Before  the 
animal  was  killed,  a  bmich  of  hair  was  cat  £rom  its 
forehead,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae: 
this  preparatory  rite  was  called  Kordpx^^^'*' 
(Horn.  A  xiz.  254,  Od,  zir.  422  ;  Heiod.  ii.  45, 
ir.  60  ;  Eurip.  fykig,  TVsur.  40.)  In  the  heroic 
ases  the  princes,  as  the  high  priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  Tictim  ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselres.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut 
on  the  title  page  of  this  work  :  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
IfuuL  i.  459  ) ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world,  to  heroeg,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn 
downwards.  While  the  flesh  ww  bmning  upon 
the  altar,  wine  and  Ineense  were  thrown  npon  it 
(Iliad,  i.  264,  xi  774,  &c),  and  prayers  and  music 
accompanied  the  solenmity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacriilflea  at  Rome 
were  tha  suoretaurilia,  or  solitanrilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  rictims  were 
carried  around  the  thing  to  be  lustmted,  whether 
it  was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  [Lun- 
TRATio.]  The  Greek  rpirr^  which  likewise 
consisted  of  an  ox,  a  sheep  and  a  i>i^,  was  the 
same  sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suoretaurilia,  (Calli- 
mach.  op.  Phot,  s.  v.  Tpirriaof;  Aristoph.  Plut  820.) 
The  customs  obflenred  before  and  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  animal  were  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
those  obserred  in  Greece.  (Viig.  Jsk.  vi  245  ; 
Serr.  ad  Aem.  vr.  57  ;  Fest  s.  «.  Immolate  ;  Cato, 
ie  Re  RusL  134,  132.)  But  the  victim  was  in 
most  cases  not  killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  sacrifice,  but  by  a  person  called  popa^  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  the  knife 
was  used.  (Serv.  ad  Aem.  xii.  120  ;  Suet.  Caiig. 
82.)  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  (esBta) 
were  strewed  with  barley  meal,  wine,  and  incense, 
and  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of 
the  animal  which  were  burnt  were  called  ^irosscto, 
prosidae,  or  aUeffmtnas  When  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  gods  of  riven  or  the  sea,  these  parts 
•were  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
de  Re  RueL  134  ;  'Macrob.  Sat  il^;  Liv.  xxix. 
27  ;  Virg.  Aen,  v.  774.)  Respecting  the  use  which 
the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the  will  of 
tha  gods,  see  Haruspbx  and  DiviNATia 

UnUoody  eaerificet.  Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (fi5a/sbnes,  ^o<€cd  or  <nroi^8a(). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was 
poured  npon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied 
a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  conduding  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation,  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  port  of  the  aolemnity,  is  clear  firom  the 
fad  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  <nrorScc/.  But 
libations  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers  {Iliads  xvi.  233), 
and  on  many  other  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  as  before  drinking  at  meals,  and  the  like. 
Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmixed  wine 
(&<nrov8of,  fnerwm),  but  sometimes  also  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  159,  481  ;  Plin.  H,  AT. 
ziv.  19  ;  AesehyL  Bum.  107.)  Incense  was  like- 
wise an  offering  which  usually  accompanied  bloody 
sacrifices,  but  it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  by 
ftsclfl     Rcttl  incense  appears  to  have  been  used 
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only  in  later  times  (PUa.  ff,  N,  xiiL  1),  bnt  io  the 
early  times,  and  afterwards  also,  various  kinds  of 
fivgrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig,  vine,  and  mjmle- 
wood,  were  burnt  upon  the  altars  of  the  godsu 
(Suid.  e.  V,  Sn^tdkia  ^6X0,) 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  caken  The  former  were  mostly  offered 
to  the  gods  as  primitiae  or  tithea  of  the  harvest, 
and  as  a  sign  of  gntitude.  They  were  sometimea 
offered  in  their  natural  state,  sometimes  also 
adorned  or  prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  s^o-m^M),  an  olive  branch  wound  around 
with  wool  and  hung  with  various  kinds  of  fruits  ; 
the  x^P^  or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  [Pita- 
NSP8IA]  ;  the  K4f»w  or  ic4pifa^  or  dishes  with 
fruit ;  the  6ffx^  ot  5e'xa  [Oschophoria].  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
various  festivals.  Cakes  (w4\t»ot^  w4fiiutra^  v^ 
srofw,  Ubmn)  were,  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  cer- 
tain deities,  as  to  that  of  Apollo.  They  vrere 
either  simple  cakes  of  flour,  sometimes  also  of  wax, 
or  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  some  animal, 
and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  ncrifiees  in 
the  place  of  real  animals,  either  because  they  oonld 
not  easily  be  procured  or  were  too  expensive  for 
the  sacrificer.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Bavs  itZofies  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aem.  il  116.)  This  appearance  instead  of  reality 
in  sacrifices  was  also  manifest  on  other  oecasiooa, 
for  we  find  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
stags,  and  were  then  called  stags ;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the  priests  used  water  of 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile  water,  and  called 
the  former  water  of  the  Nile.  (Fest  «.  vl  Oer- 
tNiTKi  ocm;  Serv.  2.C) 

See  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AhmikamdL  vol.  ii. 
pp.  548—559,  2d  ed.  ;  Hartung,  Die  Reliffiom  der 
iK»aer,volLp.  160,  AcL  [L-S.] 

SACRILE'GIUMis  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
oonsecrated  pbwe.  (QuinctiL  viL  3.  §  21,  && ;  Cic. 
deUg.  il  16  ;  Liv.  xUl  3.)  A  lex  Julia  Kfecied 
to  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  13.  s.  4)  i^PP^"**  ^  ^^^ 
placed  the  crime  of  sacrilegium  on  an  equality  with 
peculatus.  [Prculatvs.]  Several  of  the  imperial 
constitutions  made  death  the  punishment  ftr  a 
sacrilegus,  which  consisted  aceordinff  to  dream- 
stances  either  in  being  given  up  to  w3d  beasts,  in 
being  burned  alive,  or  hanged.  (Dig.  46.  tit  13.  s. 
6.)  Panlus  says  in  general  that  a  sacrilegus  was 
pnniriied  with  death,  but  he  distinguishes  between 
such  persons  who  robbed  the  sacn  pnUiea,  and 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  ia  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  a  common 
thief,  yet  deserves  less  punishment  than  the  forner. 
In  a  wider  sense,  sacrileginm  was  used  by  the  Ro» 
mans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion  (Cora. 
Nep.  Aldb,  6),  or  of  anything  which  should  be 
treated  with  religious  reverence.  (Ovid.  Met,  ziv. 
539,  Rem,  Am.  367,  Fast,  ixi.  700.)  Hence  a 
law  in  the  Codex  (9.  tit  29.  s.  1)  states  that  any 
person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neglects  or 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  An- 
other kw  (Cod.  9.  tit  29.  s.  2)  decreed  that  even 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  appointed  by 
an  emperor  to  some  office  was  worthy  of  this 
office,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  equal  to 
sacrilegiuni.  [L.S.1 

SACRO'RUM  DETESTA'TIO.  [Obiw,  a 
568,  b.] 

SAECULA'RESLUDL  [LvdiSabcvlaua.] 
SAE'CULUM.    A  saeculum  was  of  a  twolold 
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civil  oi  DBbinl.  The  clfil 
thscalculMinn  ofthe  Etra»- 
cu»,  which  wu  mdoplcd  bj  tb«  Ronum*.  WM  a 
■pu  of  time  contoinrng  ]  10  laiur  jmtt.  The 
natnml  luculiim,  apon  the  ealcnUtion  of  nhicli 
the  fanner  vt  fntuided,  eipnwed  the  iongetl 
term  of  bnmui  life,  and  it*  dnraUon  nr  length  wu 
alccrtBiiied  ucordinf  to  the  ritoal  booki  of  dke 
Emuau,  in  the  rollowing  niBiuier ;  the  life  of  a 
peiMO,  vhich  luted  the  longett  of  all  lli<i*e  who 
were  bcni  en  tbe  da;  of  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
eonatilated  the  fiivt  vecnlnm  of  that  tawn  ;  and 
the  lonseit  Hier  of  all  who  were  bom  at  the  tine 
when  the  Kcond  laecnlDm  began,  agUD  determined 
the  dmiiUoB  of  tke  eecond  laeenlum.  and  to  on. 
(Cenwrin.  d*  Bit  Net  17.)  In  the  nme  manner 
that  the  Einurana  thni  called  the  longeil  life  of  a 
man  •  Mecohun,  u  they  called  the  longeil  eiiil- 
enee  of  a  ilate,  or  the  apace  of  1100  jean,  a  ue- 
eular  day ;  the  loDgeat  eiiitence  of  one  human 
lace,  or  tlie  apace  of  BSOO  jean,  a  aaecolar  week, 
fte.  (PlaL  S^a,  7  ;  Niebnhr,  Hitl.  of  Rome,  L 
p.  137.)  It  waa  beliered  that  the  return  of  a  Dew 
■aeenlBm  waa  marked  by  rariou*  wonden  and 
aigna*  which  weie  recorded  in  the  hiatiwy  of  ^e 
EtTLacana.  The  retnm  of  each  aaeculnm  at  Rune 
WM  aaaniiKed  by  the  pontiSi^  who  alao  mad*  the 
neceuiry  iutenalatioD*  io  uich  a  manner,  (hot  M 

ningof  (he  tenmonthi'  year,  of  the  twelve  month*' 
year,  and  of  the  aolac  year  coincided.  But  in 
the**  anangemenU  the  gteateat  aibilratinen  and 
Irregularity  appear*  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  ai 
may  be  aeen  from  the  ont-qual  iotervala  at  which 
the  ludi  aareulare*  were  cilebnted.  [LuDi  Sab- 
cuLiBia.]  Thii  al»  account!  for  the  variooi 
wayi  in  which  a  taecniuni  waa  defined  by  (he  an- 
cienU:  aome  believed  that  it  contained  thirty 
(Cenaorin.  L  c),  and  othen  that  it  contained  a 
hnndred  j-can  (Varro,  it  tiag.  Lot.  vi.  11 ;  FeiL 
'    "       '  a  latter  opinion  appcan 


that  iaecnlnm  anawered  to  «tr  century.  (See 
Kiebnhr,  »ut.  of  Routt,  i.  p.  375,  &c)  [L.a] 
SAGA'RII,  Uie  aollera  or  makera  of  the  laga 
w  aotdien' doakt.  [Saoum.J  They  formed  a  col- 
li^om  at  Home,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  tiade- 
wonhipped  th*    ' 
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;  Herod.  T^tv^u),  an 
amw.  The  aecoimt  of  the  arrowa  of  Hi'rcolea 
<Htaiod,  SikL  130—135),  enuDieralM  and  de- 
■eribaa  thrae  parti,  via.  the  head  or  potnt,  the 
■haft,  and  the  faUber. 

I.  The  hod  waa  denominaled  if»is  (Herod.  L 
215,  iv.  61),  whence  the  initrumeni,  Haed  to  ex- 
tract arrow-baadi  from  the  bodie*  of  the  wounded, 
waa  called  iftaUip^  [FaaciFa.]  Oieal  quaa- 
titiM  of  flint  arrow  heodi  are  found  in  Celtic  bar- 
row* throughoat  the  north  of  Europe,  in  form  ei- 
>ctlj  naembling  thoee  which  are  atill  ua;d  by  the 
Indiana  of  North  America.  (Hoore'i  Anc  Wilt- 
Ain,  &aCi,  p.  183.)  Neveitheieas,  the  Scythiani 
and  Maaaagetae  had  them  of  bronie.  (Herod.  IL  on.) 
Mr.  Dodwell  found  Sint  airow-heada  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  concludea  that  they  had  be- 
lODg^  to  the  Petaian  army.  {Tour  tini^  GmeM, 
ToL  ii  p.  159.)  Thoee  ueed  by  the  Oreeka  were 
eoimiwaly  iicoDie,  aa  ij  expreaaed  by  the  epithet 
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Xfi^'^i,  "fitted  with  bronie,"  which  Homer 
appliei  to  an  arrow.  {R.  liiL  650,  862.)  Another 
Homeric  epithet,  via. "  tliiee-Iongued"  (Tf>i7Aifi;iciti, 
H  T.  393),  ia  illnattBted  bv  (he  forma  of  the  arm  w- 
heada,  all  of  bronae,  which  are  repreaented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lie*  hortioutallj 


of  the  DntiinaL  The  two  imalleat,  one  of  which 
ihowi  a  nvel-hola  at  the  aide  for  Gutening  it  Io 
the  ahaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  MarBtbon.  (Sketlon, 
nitat.  1^  Armour  at  Goodrich  Court,  i.  pL  M.) 
The  fourth  apedmen  wai  al»  found  b  Attica. 
(Dodwell,  L  e.)  Soma  of  the  nurthem  niliona, 
who  could  not  obtain  iron,  barbed  tbeir  airow- 
faeada  irith  bone.     (Taat  Germ.  i6.) 

The  uae  of  barbed  (Wwtcue,  hanalat),  and  pro- 
•oned  aiToAa  (nowi^tu  toffitiue)  Ja  alwaya  ropre- 
•ented  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  auihon  a>  the 
chaiactcriatic  of  horbaroua  natjona.  It  ia  tXUi- 
bnted  to  the  SaummntBe  and  Getae  (Ovid.  TriiL 
iJL  10.  63,  64,  dt  Ponto,  iv.  7.  11,  12)  \  to  th« 
Serrii  (Amnldi,  amm.  Sim.  t.  S  S)  and  Scythian* 
(Plin.  H.  N.  X.  63.  a.  H6),  and  to  the  Arab* 
(Pollux,  L  10)  and  Moora.  (Hor.C-m.  L  22.  3.) 
When  Ulyiae*  wiahea  to  have  recourae  to  tfaia  in- 
lidioui  practice,  be  ia  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
conntiy  of  (he  Theapiotiana  (Ham.  Od.  L  261 — 
263)!  --'  ■'-■    -'-'    •        • 


a.  a.  1  Aelian,  H.  A 

to  the  tip*  of  artowa  niving  ceen  called  taamn 
{Ti^uibv\  on  account  of  ita  connection  with  the 
nseafthebow(Plin./r.M»i.l0.a.2l}i  Pntua, 
I.e.;  Dioicor.  VLSO),theaigiiilicBtianofthi>  term 
waa  afterward*  extended  to  poiaona  in  generaL 
(PkuL  Mtrc  il  4.  4 ;  Hot.  Epod.  xvL.  61  j 
Propert.  L  S.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  ahaft  conaitted  in 
being  long  and  at  the  aame  time  alraight,  and,  if 
it  waa  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  poliahed.  (He*. 
Scui.  133.)  But  it  often  couaiated  of  a  imooth 
-  {Anado  dimaa  atplmigmilf,  Linn.), 


and  on  thia  account  ll 


whole  . 


ather  amfa  in  the  one  caae  (Virg.  Att.  iv.  69 — 
73,  V.  525;  Ovid.  JVfut  L  471.  viii.  382),  or 
co/anai  in  the  other.  (Virg.  Sac.  iii.  12, 13  ;  Ovid. 
MtL  Til  778  1  Hot.  Cam.  L  15.  17  ;  Juv.  liil 
60.)  In  the  Egn>tian  tomb*  reed-arrowa  have  been 
found,  varying  from  34  (o  22  inchea  in  length. 
Tbey  abow  the  ali(  {y^v<plt,    Horn.  IL  ii     '" 


Od.1! 
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III.  The  fpftthen  are  ehown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  teims 
ofatf  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  578,  xii.  319),  pennatae  to- 
gittae  (Pradentin8,i7amar<.  498),  and  irrtpSfyrts 
oUrroi,  (Horn.  IL  t.  171.)  The  arrows  of  Hercu- 
les are  said  to  bare  been  feathered  from  the  wings 
of  a  black  eagle.     (Hes.  I.  e. ) 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  cany  fire.  Julius 
CaMar  attempted  to  set  Antony^  ships  on  fire  by 
sending  fidkri  mtp^pa  from  the  bows  of  his  archers. 
(Dion  Cass.  1.  34.)  A  head-dress  of  small  arrows  is 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  (Pmdentius, 
I,  tf.),  the  Nubians  and  ^^ptians,  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations.  (Claudian,  de  Nupt.  Honor,  222,  de 
3  Cofu.  Honor.  21,  de  Laud,  Stil,  I  254.) 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  the  aagittarii^ 
more  anciently  called  arqnite$^  t.  €,  archers,  or 
bowmen  (Festus,  s.  r.),  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  light-armed  infiintry.  (Caesar,  Bell,  Civ.  i. 
81,  iiL  44  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  zv.  4.)  They  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  allies,  and  were  princi- 
pally Cretans.  [Aacus  ;  Corytus  ;  Pharbtra  ; 
TORUBNTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

SA'GMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verhemu^ 
namely,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within 
the  incloeure  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  always 
carried  by  the  Fetiales  or  ambassadors,  when  they 
went  to  a  fiMvign  people  to  demand  restitution  for 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make 
a  treaty.  [FbtialK8.J  They  served  to  mark  the 
sofcred  chaneter  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  in)p6Kcia.  (Plin. 
if.  AT.  zzu.  2.  s.  3  ;  Liv.  L  24,  zzz.  43  ;  Dig.  1. 
tit.  8.  s.  8.)  Pliny  {Lc)  also  says  that  toffmina 
were  osed  w  remedn*  ptAlieit^  by  which  we  must 
understand  expiations  and  lustrations.  The  word 
Veritena  seems  to  have  boon  applied  to  any  kind  of 
herb,  or  to  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  any  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or  sacred  place.  (Scrr. 
ad  Virff.  Aen.  xii.  120.) 

According  to  Festus  (s.«.),  the  veritenae  were 
called  ioffmhuBj  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they 
were  taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a 
sacred  (eantto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  ducUre  war.  He  connects 
it  with  the  words  fondue  and  tancire^  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root, 
which  appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  eac-er  {mg-men^ 
9et{n)e'tu8) :  Marcian  (Dig.  L  e.)  howcrer  makes  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  when  he  derives  sanctus  from 
si^mina. 

MUIler  {ad  Festum^  p.  320)  thinks,  that  eamen- 
turn  is  the  same  word  as  so^mM,  although  used  re- 
specting another  thing  by  the  Anagnienses.  (M. 
Aurelius,  in  Epist.  ad  piymton.  iv.  4.) 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  officers. 
[Paluoamxntum,]  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
tosa  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all  citizens  put  on 
the  sagum  eren  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  consular  rank  (aaga  eumere,  ad  eaga  ire, 
M  eoffii  etee,  Cic.  Phil  viii.  11,  v.  12,  ziv.  1) : 
faence  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  the  sagum  was 
worn  for  two  years.  (Liv.  EpiL  72,  73 ;  VelL 
Pat  il  16.) 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fiistened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  al¥irays  (TxebelL  Poll.  TYig,  Tynjuui,  10):  it 
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resembled  in  form  the  Paludnmentnm  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  854),  as  we  see  from  the  specimens  of  it 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. It  was  thick  and  made  of  wo<4  (Mart, 
xiv.  159),  whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  wool  itself.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  167,  ed.  MUUer.) 
The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  superior  officers 
is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Punieum  eagum^  Hor. 
Ep  ix.  28),  but  the  diminutive  Sagndum  is  more 
commonly  used  in  such  cases.  (0>mpaie  SiL  Ital. 
ir.  519,  xvii.  528  ;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  xxviL  19.) 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sagam  :  see  woodcut,  p.  213, 
where  three  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  852.  The  German 
sagum  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (6?mn,17):  that 
worn  by  the  Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
plaid  (vereioolor  eagulum,  Tac  HieL  \L  20). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor 
persons  is  also  sometimes  called  sagnm.  (Columell. 
L  8  ;  compare  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  28.  §  2.) 

8AL.\MrNIA.     [Paralos.] 

SALA'HIUAf,  a  salary.  The  ancifcntd  derive 
the  word  from  eal,  i.  e.  salt  (Plin.  H.  AT.  x±xi  41] ; 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  support  human  life 
being  thus  mentioned  as  a  representative  for  all 
others.  Salarium  therefore  comprised  all  the  pro- 
visions with  which  the  Roman  officers  were  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  their  pay  in  money.  In  the  time 
of  the  republic  tbe  name  salarium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  ;  it  was  Augustus  who  in  order 
to  place  the  governors  of  provinces  and  other  mili-  • 
tary  officers  in  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  cava 
salaries  to  them  or  certain  sums  of  money,  to  which 
afterwards  various  supplies  in  kind  were  added. 
(Suet  Ai^.  36  ;  Tacit  Agrio.  42 ;  Treb.  PolL 
CUuul.  14  and  15  ;  Flav.  Vopisc.  ProA.  4.)  Before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates 
bad  been  pre>'ided  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  through  the  medium  of  redemp- 
tores  (itdji>oxoi\  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum 
paid  by  the  state,  to  provide  the  governors  witb  all 
that  was  necessar}'  to  them.  During  the  empire 
we  find  instances  of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a  province,  bnt  was  ne- 
vertheless not  allowed  to  govern  it  In  this  case 
the  salarium  was  a  compensation  for  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  actual  government  of  a  province,  whence  we 
can  scarcely  infer  that  the  sum  of  1 0,000  sesterces, 
which  was  offered  on  such  an  occasion  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii.  22),  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  empire  to 
other  officers,  as  to  military  tribunes  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxxiv.  6  ;  Juv.  iii.  132),  toassessores  [Assessor], 
to  senators  (Suet  A'ifro,  10),  to  the  comites  of  the 
princeps  on  his  expeditions  (Suet  7%b.  46),  and 
others.  Antoninus  Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all 
the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  throughout  the 
empire  (Capitol,  Ant  Pius,  II),  and  when  persons 
did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them  by 
deducting  from  their  salaries.  (C!apitol,  ibid.  7.) 
Alexander  Sevems  instituted  fixed  salaries  for 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  physicians,  haruspicea, 
mathematicians,  mechanicians  and  architects  (Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  44)  ;  but  to  how  much  these  sala- 
ries amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Respecting 
the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  received, 
see  Sacbrdos.  [L.  S.] 

SAL/ElfTES.     [FoNS,  p.  544,  b.] 
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SA'LTI  were  firiests  of  Man  Gfadivda,  and  ire 
to  have  been  instituted  hj  Noma.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  chosen  firom  the  patricians 
even  in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation.  (Lir.  1.  20;  Dionys.  iL  70;  Cie. 
Rsp.  iL  14 ;  l«da  jwaUu$  pairida,  Luoan,  ix. 
478.)  They  had  the  care  of  the  twelve  Aneilia, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Man  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  whence  those  priests  were  sometimes 
called  Salii  Pahitini  to  distmgaish  them  from  the 
other  Salii  mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing 
dress  of  the  Salii  was  an  embroidered  tonic  bound 
with  a  braaen  belt,  the  tiabea,  and  the  Apex,  also 
worn  by  the  Fhimines.  [Apsx.]  Each  had  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear 
or  stait     (Dionys.  L  c.) 

The  festival  of  Man  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  1st  of  March  and  lor  several  successive 
days  ;  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suqpoided  from 
their  shoalden,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing.  In  the  dance  they  struck  the  shields 
with  rods  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and 
with  the  movements  of  the  dance.  (Li v.  /.  e. ; 
Dionys.  L  e.  ;  Hor.  Osnn.  i.  36.  I,  iv.  1.  28). 
From  their  dancing  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
rectness, derives  their  name  {FitsL  iii.  387).  The 
songs  or  hymns,  which  they  song  on  this  occasion 
(Smiaria  oanaMna,  Hor.  Ep,  iL  1.  86  ;  Tac.  Aim, 
ii  83),  were  called  A»mnenta^  Aua/msnttk,  or 
AaKamMta^  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
GdUling  {Gutiu  der  Rom.  SUuUsv,  pw  192)  thinks 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  with- 
out any  musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce;  but 
this  etjmology  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement 
of  Dionysitts  (iiL  32).  Some  idea  of  the  subject 
of  these  songs  may  be  obtained  from  a  passage  in 
Viiglil  (Jsa.  viii.  286),  and  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Varro  {L.I4.  viL  26,  ed« 
Milller).  In  later  times  they  were  scarcely  un- 
derstood even  by  the  priests  themselves.  (Varro, 
Z.  Z;.  viL  2  ;  Hor.  Ep.  iL  1.  86  ;  Quintil.  L  6. 
p.  54,  Bipont.)  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Veturius 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs,  though 
who  Mamurius  Veturius  was,  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  not  agreed  upon.  (Varro,  L.  L.  vL  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourer,  who  made 
eleven  ancilia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Nunuu  (Festns,  s.  v.  Mam. 
VeL ;  Dionys.  iL  71  ;  Ovid.  Fati.  iiL  384),  but 
some  modem  writen  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however,  the 
praises  of  Mamnrius,  the  verses,  which  the  Salii 
sang,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  pmises  of  all  the  celestial  deities 
were  celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus. 
(Macrob.  Sat  L  12.)  The  verses  in  honour  of 
each  god  were  called  by  the  respective  names  of 
each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  MinerviL  (Festus,  ».  v. 
A  momenta,)  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperon  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  SaliL  This  honour  was  fint  bestowed 
upon  Augustus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  and  afterwards 
upon  Gorroanicus  (Tac  Ann.  iL  83)  ;  and  when 
Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  song  of 
the  Salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.  (Oipitd. 
M.  Ant.  Phil.  21.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  the  Salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  temple  of  Man,  which  was  protecbial  for 
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in  asoellence.  (Suet  Clamd,  33  $  Cic  ad  AtL  v. 
9  ;  Hor.  Oarm,  L  37.)  The  memben  of  the  ool- 
l^um  were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of 
the  dignities  of  praesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the 
collegium.     ((Capitol.  Jhid.  4.) 

The  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cot,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  illustrates  the  accomits  of  the 
ancient  writen  that  its  form  was  oval,  bnt  with 
the  two  sides  receding  inwards  with  an  even  carv- 
atore,  and  so  as  to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  persons  engaged  in  car- 
rying these  ancilia  on  their  shoulders,  suspended 
from  a  pole,  are  probably  servants  of  the  Salii  ; 
and  the  representation  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysios  (ii.  70)  ir^ror  bmipireu 
iiprrifiitms  knh  nmvwf  nopi^own.  At  the  top  of 
the  cut  is  represented  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  were  accustomed  to  beat  the  shield  in 
their  dance,  as  already  described.  (Qruter,  Inter 
pw  Gocclxiv.  note  3^) 


Tullus  Hostilios  established  another  collegium 
of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabines.  These  Salii  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Quiiinus.  They  were  calfed  the  Salii  O^Uini, 
Agonales  or  Agonenses.  (Liv.  L  27  ;  Dionys.  ii 
70,  iiL  32  ;  Varro^  L.L,yl  14.)  Niebnhr  {HitL 
of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  p.  351)  supposes,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii, 
were  chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the 
Ranmes,  and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilios 
or  the  Quirinalian  from  the  Titles  alone :  a  third 
college  for  the  Luoeres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Hartnng,  Dm  Rdigion  derRSimer,  toL  iL 
pul63.) 

SALI'NAE  (&\ea,  Uor^ioi^X  *  iait-work. 
(Varro,  ds  L.  LaL  viiL  25,  ed.  Spengel.)  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  wkh 
rock-salt  (Herod,  iv.  181—185;  (UiMS  6fnHeroL, 
t.  s.  **  fossil  salt,^'  Arrian,  Exped.  Aleae.  iiL  4  ppw 
161, 162,  ed.  BUbl),  and  although  they  obtained 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod.  viL 
30)  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine-pits  (Cic 
Nat.  Deor.  iL  53 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxL  7.  •.30— 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores 
where  it  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  human  lalwur  (&\«i  ahripa^roiy  Herod,  iv. 
53  ;  Plin.  L  c\  jet  they  obtamed  by  fiur  the 
greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of  works 
constructed  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it  was  natn- 
rally  adaplad  bt  the  purpose  by  bemg  so  low  and 
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flnt  M  to  be  (HUily  overflowed  by  the  iea  (mati^ 
fimoB  areae  talinaruMf  Col.  cfe  Re  RtuL  il  2),  or 
eren  to  be  a  brackish  manh  (&Avich)  or  a  marine 
pool  (\tfjufo0^iKafrTa^  Strabo,  ir.  1.  f  6,  vii.  4.  §  7; 
CaeMu-,  Bell,  dtf,  iL  87).  In  order  to  aid  the 
natural  evaporation,  ehsllow  rectangular  ponds 
{muUifiii  laeiui)  were  dug,  dirided  firom  one  an- 
other by  earthen  wallt.  The  tea-water  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
puipose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  [Cataract  a.] 
The  water  was  more  and  more  stnmgly  impregnated 
with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to  another. 
(Rittilii,  ftin.  i.  475—490.)  When  reduced  to 
brine  (eoaeto  Jkumore),  it  was  called  by  the  (Greeks 
^Ufii},  by  the  Latins  ealtugo  or  taUUagOj  and  by 
the  Spaniards  fwuria,  (Plin.  L  e.)  In  this^state  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle  fish  (Herod, 
ii.  77),  and  by  the  Romans  to  presenre  olives, 
cheese,  and  flesh  likewise.  (Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
7,  88,  105  ;  Hor.  Sat.  il  &  53.)  From  mvria, 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  itkfwp^s^ 
**  briny «*'  the  victuals  cured  in  it  were  called  nlta 
muriatiM,  (Pkuit  Poeti.  i.  2.  32,  89.)  As  the 
brine  which  was  left  in  the,  ponds  crystallized,  a 
man  entrusted  with  tlie  care  of  them,  and  there- 
fore oalled  eaUnatar  (cUoinn^f ),  raked  oat  the  salt 
so  that  it  lay  in  heaps  {(umuli)  upon  the  ground  to 
drain*  (Manilius,  v.  prope  fin. ;  Kicander,  Alea, 
518,  519.)  In  Attica  (Steph.  Bys.),  in  Britain 
(PtoL),  and  elsewhere,  several  places,  in  conse- 
qumee  of  the  works  established  in  them,  obtained 
the  name  of  *A\td  or  SaUnae, 

Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  salt-works 
were  oommonly  public  prop'^rty,  and  were  let  by 
the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  first 
salt-works  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Ancus  Marcias  at  Ostia  (Liv.  I  33 ;  Plin.  H,  ^\ 
xxxi.  41.)  The  pnblicani  who  fiumed  these  works 
appear  to  have  sold  the  salt,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  commodities,  at  a  very  high  price, 
whence  the  censors  M.  Livins  and  C.  Claudius 
(b.  c.  204)  fixed  the  price  at  which  those  who  took 
the  lease  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to 
the  people.  At  Rome  the  modius  was  aooording  to 
this  regulation  sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  the  price  was  higher  and  varied. 
(Liv.  xxix.  87.)  The  salt*wofks  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in  conquered 
eeontries  however  they  were  sometimes  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  ownen  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
most  of  them  were  fanned  by  the  publicani  (Bniv 
mann,  VeeUffoL  Pop.  Rom.  p.  90,  Ac.)       [J.  Y.] 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  saltHsellar. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  served  for  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  3. 14;  Schol.  adloe,):  but  all  who  were 
raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de- 
scended firom  father  to  son  (Hor.  Carm.  il  16.  18, 
14),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which 
was  used  together  with  the  salt-cellar  in  the  do- 
mestic sacrifices.  (Pers.  iil  24,  25.)  [Patera.] 
These  two  articles  of  siWer  were  alone  compatible 
with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic.  (Plin.  ^.  A^.  xxxiil  12.  s. 
54  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  CatuU.  xxiil  19.)  The 
salt-cellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  commumcated  a  sacred  character, 
the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
[Focus ;  MKN8A.J  These  cireDmstances,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt 
and  the  habitual  oompaivon  of  h  to  wit  and  vi- 
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vaelty,  explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soid  of 
a  man  is  called  his  sff/tffusi.  (Plant.  TVm.  iL  4. 
90,  91.)  [J.  Y.l 

SAI.TA'TIO  (5pxi|0^iff,  dfx^trr^r),  dancing 
The  dancing  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise 
which  goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic  ; 
that  is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily 
activi^,  or  to  expre«  by  gestures,  movements  and 
attitudes  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modem  ballet 
All  these  movements,  however,  were  aoeompanied 
by  music  ;  bat  the  terms  tfxt^^  and  taliatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate 
gestures,  even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  alL 
(Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  595,  il  805;  eaUare  talis oemUe, 
ApuL  Met.  X.  pi  251,  ed.  Bipi ;  comp.  Qrote^ 
Ifiet.  o/Greeeey  vol  iv.  p.  114.) 

We  find  dsuncing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequenuy  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems :  the  suitors  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing  {Od.  I 
152,  421,  xviil  304) :  and  Ulysses  is  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with  the  exhibitions  of  very 
skilful  dancers,  the  rapid  movements  of  whose  feet 
excite  his  admiration.  (Od.  vin.  285l)  SkUM 
dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prised  by  the 
Greeks:  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented  with 

Sslden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their 
ononr,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  inscrip- 
tions. (Plut  de  Pytk.  Orae,  8  ;  AnthoL  Plan.  iv. 
n.  283,  Ac.) 

The  lively  im^fination  and  mimetic  powers  of 
the  Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  variovt 
kinds  of  dancea,  and  accordingly  the  names  of  no 
less  than  200  different  danees  have  come  down  to 
us.  (Meunins,  Onkesbr. ;  Athen.  xiv.  pp.  627 — 630; 
Pollux,  iv.  95—111  ;  Liban.  W\p  tw  ipx)  H 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work 
to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known ;  only 
the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and  auch  aa 
win  give  some  idea  of  the  danehig  of  the  andents. 
Dancing  was  originally  elosely  oennected  with 
religion :  Phito  (Leg.  vil  pp.  798,  799)  thought 
that  all  dancing  should  be  based  on  religion,  as  it 
was,  he  says,  among  the  Egyptians.  The  dances  of 
the  Chorus  at  Sparta  and  in  other  Doric  states 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  has  been  shown  at  lengdi  elsewhere 
[Chorus  ;  HTPORCHftMA]  ;  and  in  all  the  puMie 
festivals,  which  were  so  nnmerons  among  the 
Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  veiy  preminent  pait. 
All  the  religious  dances,  with  the  exception  ef  the 
Bacchic  and  the  Coiybantian,  were  very  simpleii 
and  consisted  of  genUe  movements  of  the  body 
with  various  tnrasi^  and  windings  around  the 
altar :  sneh  a  dance  was  the  ydpopos^  which  The- 
seus is  said  to  have  peifwmed  at  Deles  on  his 
return  fron  Crsle.  (Plot  Thee.  21.)  The  Diooy- 
siac  or  Bacehie  and  the  Corybantian  were  of  a 
very  different  nature.  In  the  former  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  [Dionysia]:  the  dance  called  Bairx<«4 
by  Lucian  (de  SaH.  79),  was  a  Satyric  dance  and 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  repre- 
senting Titans,  Cotybantians,  Satyis,  and  bnsbaaid- 
men  ;  and  the  spectators  were  so  deh'gfated  with 
the  exhibition,  that  they  moained  aittiiig  the 
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whbit  dsj  to  wltneH  h,  fngelfn]  of  ercrjtUng 
di«.  The  Carrbuiliiui  mu  of  n  terj  wild  ch*- 
ncter :  it  wu  ehteflj  dueed  in  Phrygis  tod  in 
Cnu  ;  the  danecn  were  umH],  itmck  tlwii 
•*Drds  (giiiut  (hair  ihieldi,  and  diiplsred  Ihs 
mul  eitravaguit  fiuy  ;  it  wu  (cconnituiied  cbiefl; 
by  diB  flnlo.     (Lociui,  lb.  S  ;  Stisb.  z.  p.  473  ( 
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PUt.  CHt  p.  54.)  The  preceding  woodeit  from 
the  MoKo  PiD  ClementJiw  (voL  ir.  pL  2)  ii  nip- 
poHid  to  Rpreamt  a  Coirbauitiui  dmno.  Reipect- 
mg  tha  duoM  in  the  tbeaBe,  He  Cuonui. 

DuKJDg  WH  implied  to  rcDmude  puriMMee  mi 
to  tnjning  for  mr,  etptdaflj  in  the  Divic  itnln, 
and  mi  helieved  to  lutTa  ontribated  very  miKh 
to  the  niceeaa  of  tha  Doriuu  In  war,  a*  it  niabled 
then  to  peifbrm  their  STolatian)  ■tmnltwieoudy 
and  in  order.  Hence  the  poet  Socnte*  (Atheu. 
xi..  p.  B29,  £)  lajB, 

ai  Si  xopoii  mUXiOTa  Sioii  Ti/imrii',  ipiarai 

There  wtre  nriaoi  dance*  in  earl;  timw,  which 
aerred  u  a  piepanilioD  for  war:  hence  Homer 
(//.  xL  49,  ni  77)  calli  tha  Hoplilei  rfii\Ut,  a 

vai-danc9  haviog  been  called  wpihit  b;  the  Cn- 
tuu.  (HUller,  Cor.  11112.  j  10.)  OfauchdaoM 
the  mon  celebrated  wai  the  Pynhie  (4  nv|J^lxT|), 
of  which  the  irfiuAii  wai  probably  only  another 
name:  thii  Plata  {Leg-  TiL  p.  815)  lakei  M  the 
repceuatatire  of  all  war  dancea.  The  inTenlim  of 
Ihii  dance  ii  placed  in  the  mythical  age,  and  i> 
usually  aHigned  la  ane  Pytrhlco*,  but  moat  of  the 
acoounu  agree  in  aaaignii^  it  a  Cretan  or  SpaRan 
origin  ;  IhouHh  otticn  re&r  it  to  Pprhua  or  Neo- 
ptolemlB,  the  loa  of  Achillea,  apparently  milled  by 
the  naotfl,  for  it  «aa  nndoubtedly  of  Doric  or^in. 
(Atheu.  xir.  p.  63D,  a  i  Stiah.  i.  p.  46S  ;  Plat. 
£17.  p.  706  ;  Lncian,  lb.  S.)  It  waa  danced  to 
the  MHUid  of  the  flute,  and  il*  time  vm  \'ery  qnidc 
■nd  light,  ai  ii  ihown  by  tbB  name  of  the  Pyiihic 
toot   ^"O,  which   muit   be  connected  with  thii 
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__jMleQ»m»tic  p*—)  or  challenging  foot  (MIU- 
ler.  Hill.  0/ At  lUmt.  0/ Greaa,  p.  iEl.)  The 
Pyrrtuc  duce  warn  performed  in  different  wayi  at 
vanoua  timei  and  m  wioiu  counlrin,  for  il  wu 
by  DO  mcaoi  confined  to  the  Doric  italea.  Plato 
ileg.  tIL  p.  BIG)  deaaibea  it  aa  repieMoCing  by 
tapid  moTonienta  of  the  body  the  way  in  which 
miisilet  and  blowi  from  weapona  were  avoided, 
and  alao  the  tnodo  in  whidi  the  enemy  wen 
attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  atatet  it  waa  pro- 
bably not  practiaed  u  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  ai  a  munetic  dauce  x  thuA  we  read  of  ita  being 
dracad  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.  (Xbu. 
Amab.  ii.  1.  f  13.)  Il  waa  alio  perfonoed  at 
Atheiu  at  the  greater  and  WsMr  Fanathenaea  bv 
Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhichiala  (Ilu^ixH^al) 
■nd  were  tisined  at  the  expense  of  the  Cboiagus. 
(itchoL   ad  Atulapk.   A'ai.  SS8 ;   Lyiiaa,  i*QK 
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tupoStK.  p.  S»e,  Keiike.)      In  the  ..    _ 

parta  of  Theaaal;  and  Hacedan  dancei  an  per- 
formed at  the  present  day  by  men  armed  widi 
DnulieU  and  iwords.  (Dodwell,  Jbv  tboM 
Crwst,  ToL  u.  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  (oUowing  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton-,  nuei  (ed.  Tiachbein,  toL  i.  pL  60), 
repreaenli  three  Pyirhiciita,  two  of  whom  with 
■hietd  and  (word  an  engaged  in  tha  dance,  while 
the  third  ii  standing  with  a  twonl.  Abore  them 
is  a  female  balancing  heiaelf  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perfbnning  a  somerset  j 
she  no  doubt  la  taking  part  m  the  dance,  and  par- 
forming  a  Tery  artistic  kind  of  nfflortftru  or 
ttunbliog,  for  the  Qreek  perform  * 


ji  Lm^^e  1 
i  by  ue  pe] 


Her  dangtf  ia  increaaed  by  uie  person  below,  who 
holds  a  iword  poin^g  toanrdi  her.    A  female  ipec- 


T)ia  Pyrrhic  dance  waa  introdoced  in  tha  pubtia 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  whan  it  vna 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Atia 
and  Bilhynia.  (Suet  JuL  Cat*.  39.)  Il  seem* 
to  ha<e  been  much  liked  by  the  Itomaai ;  it  wu 
eihibited  both  by  Caligula  and  Nero  (Dion  Cats. 
It  7;  Suet.  Ntr.  \2),  and  also  frequenUy  by 
Hadrian.    (Sparlan. //arfr.  19.)     Athenr '-- 


Sp»rta,  w  .       .  „ 

of  fifteen,  but  that  in  other  plafes  it  had  become  a 
■pecie*  of  Dionytisc  dance,  in  which  the  history  of 
Dionygos  wu  represented,  and  when  tha  dancer* 
inilead  of  arms  carried  the  thynua  and  tonha*. 

Another  importanl  gymnastic  dance  wu  pe^ 
formed  at  the  fettiiaJ  of  yufironuHa  at  S^ana  in 
conunemoratioa  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  when  (he 
chief  object  aeeordtng  to  MilUer  (Dor.  iv.  6.  £  8) 
wu  to  represent  gymnutic  eiEnaHS  and  dancing 

fesliiii,  see  OvuMOPAaDiA. 

Then  were  other  dances,  beiide*  the  Pjirhic,  in 
which  the  performen  had  anns,  but  these  seem  lo 
haie  been  endnly  mimetic,  and  not  pracliied  witk 

Kapirafs  peculiar  to  the  Aeniaoiana  and  Hagnetea, 
'  ■  '  performed  by  two  armed  men  '       ' 


foilo« 


ehij.  i 


1  ground,  and  plough)  with  a  yoke  of  oj 
juently  lookuig  around  u  if  afraid  ;  then 
obber,  whom  u  soon  as  the  other  tees,  he  1 
If  bis  arm*  aod  iighti  with  him  fat  Ihe  ox 
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the«e  iMvemonts  are  rhytbmioalf  aoecnipaaiad  bj 
the  fltt^  At  kwt  the  robber  binds  the  man  and 
drivefl  away  the  oxen,  but  sometiroee  the  husbaod- 
man  oonquen.  (Xen.  Anab.  vL  1.  §§  7«  8;  Athen.  i. 
pp.  15,f^  ]  6,a;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diti,  zxviii.  4.)  Similar 
danoei  by  pervooa  with  arms  are  mentioned  by 
XenophoD  on  the  same  octaaion.  These  danees 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  eor 
tertaimnent  of  the  guests  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 65,  b.). 
At  banquets  likewise  the  m/ffimrr^pcf  or  tum- 
blers were  frequently  introduced.  These  tumblers, 
in  the  course  of  their  dance,  flung  themselves  on 
their  heads  and  alighted  again  on  their  feet 
(Atfirc^  o/  Kv9iar»vr^s  icol  us  hpBpbv  t&  cric^ii 
w9pi<^9p6fMyot  KvSurr&iFi  JciiieXy,  Plato,  Symp,  c. 
16,  pi  190).  We  read  of  Hv€umiTripts  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer.  (IL  xviii.  605,  Od,  ir.  1 8.) 
They  were  also  aocustomed  to  nuike  their  somerset 
•▼er  knives  or  swords,  which  was  called  Kv€iaratf 
cts  futxcdpas,  (Plato,  Euthyd,  c  55.  p.  294  ;  Xen. 
Mem,  i  3.  §  9,  ^mp.  ii.  14 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  129,  d ; 
Pollux,  iii.  134.)  The  way  in  which  this  feat  was 
performed  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  says 
(JSymn,  il  1 1 )  that  a  circle  was  nuide  quite  full^  of 
uprigtxt  swords,  and  that  the  dancer  ^i  ravra 
ii€v6iara  rt  Kcd  4^*Kv€i(rra  bxhp  e^&y ;  and  it  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  cut  tsiken  from 
the  Muaeo  Bwhotdco^  vol.  vil  tav.  58.  (Becker, 
OutrOeks^  voL  i.  p.  499,  vol.  iL  p.  287.)  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  {Germ,  24)  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  speait  pointed 
at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
by  courtexans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  inde- 
cent and  lascivious  nature.  (Macrob.  Sai,  ii.  10 ; 
Pluit  SiiiA'  V.  2. 11.)  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals:  many  such 
dancers  occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  in  a  variety  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. (See  Mttseo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.  tav.  34 — 
40,  vol.  ix.  tav.  1 7,  vol.  x.  tav.  5,  6,  54.) 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  8p/xos,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  mudens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. Lucian  (<fe  Salt.  12)  says  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  dance  performed  at  the  Gymnopacdia. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  5.)  Another  com- 
mon dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasu  {filBeuris), 
which  was  much  practised  both  by  men  and  women. 
The  dance  consisted  in  springing  rapidly  from  the 
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grMnd,  and  striking  the  foet  behind ;  a  fo«k  c£ 
which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aristophanes  (L^ftktr, 
28)  prides  herself  {yufuraSioftai  yu  jmu  reri  wyjb 
iMjOfMi),  The  number  of  success  ul  strokes  was 
counted,  and  the  most  skilful  received  prises.  We 
are  told  by  a  verse  which  has  been  pKterved  by 
Pollux  (iv.  102),  that  a  Laoonian  girl  had  danced 
the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which  was  more  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  (MUIler,  J>oriaiUt  iv. 
6.  §  8.) 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleBsnies 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
danco^B  cJways  belonged  to  the  hetaiaae.  Xeno- 
phon (Sjfmp.  ix.  2 — 7)  describes  a  mimetic  dance 
which  was  represented  at  a  symposium,  where 
Socrates  was  present.  It  was  p^ormed  by  a 
maidoi  and  a  youth,  belonging  to  a  Syrannwan, 
who  is  called  the  ipxn^reiUi&K^Xot^  and  lepce- 
sented  the  loves  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadnct 

Respecting  the  danoen  on  the  t^ht-iope  sea 

FUNAMBI/LVS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connection  vritA  religious  festivals 
and  ritea,  and  was  practised  aooording  to  Servius 
(ad  Virg,  Eel,  y.  73)»  because  the  ancients  thought 
that  no  part  of  the  body  should  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  religion.  The  dances  ^S  the  Satii« 
which  were  performed  by  men  of  patrician  fiunilies, 
are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Salu.]  Dionyiiua 
(vii.  72)  mentions  a  dance  with  arms  aft  the  Lndi 
Macni,  which,  aooording  te  his  nsual  plan  of  re- 
ferring all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek  origin,  he 
calls  the  Pyrrhic  There  was  another  old  Roman 
dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  BeUienpa  SaUa- 
iio^  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vizgins^ 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  beJfaU  his 
state.  (Festus,  c.  v.)  Dancing,  howevtf,  was  not 
performed  by  any  Roman  citiaen  except  in  «m- 
nection  with  religion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  such  dancing  that  we  are  to  understand  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  con- 
sider dancing  disgraceful,  and  that  not  only  free- 
men, but  the  sons  of  senators  and  noble  matrons 
practised  it.  (Quintil.  InsL  Orai,  I  11.  §  18; 
Macrob.  SaL  ii.  10.)  In  the  later  times  of  the 
republic  we  know  that  it  was  considered  highly 
disgraceful  for  a  frt^eman  to  dance:  Cicero  re- 
proaches Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer  (eatta- 
tor)f  and  adds  '*  nemo  fere  sal  tat  sobrius,  niri  forte 
insanit**    (Pro  Muren.  6;  compare  ta  Pieom,  1 0.) 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  empire,  are 
described  under  Pantomimus.  (Meuzsins,  Or- 
chestra ;  Biirette,  de  la  Danse  dee  Andens  ;  Krause, 
Gymneutik  und  A  gun,  d.  IIclL  p.  807,  &c.) 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  [Intbr- 
dictiim] 

SALUTATO'RES,  the  name  given  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  Tisiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (jaalviare\  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  d^nerated  in  latei 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  niunber  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 


8AMBU0A. 
RoaM,  wko  mn  gntiBsd  by  Ibj  •uention.  (Mi!i<- ' 
sourwl  SaliUalor,  Calimi.  /Vw/  L  ;  Mutiol,  X. 
74!B»tker,Oiitt«,ToLlp.  UG.)  ISpobtdi-i,] 
SAMBUCA  {naiiMimi,  or  iroMicii,  Arudiiu  de 
Aeeail.  p.  107),  >  hup.  Tha  precedipg  Latin  uid 
Onek  BBiui  ue  with  good  rauoa  nprHented  by 
Bochart,  Vo«*iiu,  and  oiber  crilia,  lo  be  the  ume 
with  the  Hehnw  >f^fQ  (labea),  vbich  ocean  in 
Duiei  <iiL  5,  7,  10].  The  perfomiuiDe*  of  lon- 
l^fi'ifrirrir  {ffOftttiidtfTpuu}  wrre  only  knowD  to  the 
carij  HoiDuu  u  luurici  bnughl  oict  from  Aeik. 
(PlanL,Shol,ii.S.i7!  Lii.iiiii.6.)    The  Ath«- 

(PbilMDon,  p.  870,  ei.  Ueinekc)  ;  and  the  Rhodian 
women  who  plajed  on  the  hup  at  the  muriage- 
feut  of  Canaiu  in  Macedonia,  clnthed  in  vciy  thin 
tallica,  were  introduced  with  a  view  to  giie  to  the 

Sone  Onek  anthon  eipreulj  attribnted  the  in- 
TentJon  of  tbii  initnunent  to  the  Sytiani  or  Fhoe- 
niciani.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 7£,d.)  The  opinion  of  thoie 
who  aioibed  it  lo  the  Lyric  poet,  lliycna,  can  only 
■uthcriH  the  nachuion,  that  he  had  the  merit  of 

m  beingeallcd'18^mr.  (Alhen. 
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IM 


■mtajsaen  gtaral  uw  (Pen.  r.  iS  ;  Spardui. 
Ifadr  36),  aad  wai  played  by  men  (ffoufwuirral) 
-  well  u  women.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1S3,  e.) 
Samiaca  wai  a1»  the  nanKofa  mijitaiy  eDgioa, 
4  to  •£*]•  the  wallt  and  Uwen  of  beaieged 
ei.  It  wai  (ailed  bj  thii  name  on  ueoiant  <tf 
general  reiemblaDce  to  the  foim  of  the  baip. 
cordin^j,  we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  iu  con- 
action  by  tDcning  to  the  woodcut  and  tuppoung 
itaat  or  npright  pole  lo  be  elevated  in  the  plac« 
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with  the  nnall  tri 
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I,  thou^  it  wae 
ed.      The  trigix 
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.a  the 


hasda  of  the  performer  (Spon,  Mi 
p.  31),  whereaa  the  harp  wat  tomet 
•bly  higher  than  the  atature  of  the  performer,  and 
waa  placed  npon  the  ground.  The  haip  of  th( 
Puthiani  and  TtDglixlylaa  had  only  four  Rringa 
(Athen.iiv.p.e3S,C)  Thoie  wbicharepaintedoi 
tbe  wallt  of  Egypoan  tombt  (ace  Denon,  Wilkin- 
•on,  &C.)  baie  from  t  to  SB.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Brui«^i  tnTeli,  i*  here  intrsdueed.  From 
the  alluiioni  to  thii  initnunent  in  VitniTioa  (n 
1)  we  find  that  the  lonnat  atring  waa  called  thi 
**  pnalambanomenufi,**  tno  next  "  hypate,**  thi 
ahorteat  hnt  one  "  pannetc,"  and  the  (borteat, 
which  had  coniequently  tbe  bigheit  tone,  wi 
oiUed  "  Dele,"  lUet  Muaic*,  p.  775.]  Undt 
Uia  Raman  limponn  the   haip  appeata  to  hai 


ring!,  and  to  have  at  iU 


upaiBtna  of  pullcyi,  from  which  ropet  proceed  is 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  haqi.  We  mtut 
mppote  a  etrcng  ladder,  i  feet  wide,  and  guarded 
Lt  the  aidei  with  poliBadca,  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  Kunding-board,  and  to  be  cspablo  of  being 
lowered  or  railed  at  plmaure  by  meant  of  tbe  ropca 
ind  pulleya.  At  the  liege  of  Syiacuie  Marcetlni 
had  enginea  of  thia  deacription  tied  upon  venalai 
which  the  rowen  raoied  up  to  tha  wallt  io  that 
the  loldien  might  enter  the  city  by  aacending  tha 
Uulden.  (Holyb.  Tiii.  S  j  Plut.  Afaro.  p.668,  ed. 
Sleph.1  Athen.iii.  p.634,b;  Onoaandr.SlrM.  43; 
V'itniT.  I.  16.  §9;  FettM,  i.  v.  SanUmta  j  Athen. 
de  MacL  i^.  Matk.  VeL  p.  7.)  When  an  inland 
city  waa  beleaguered,  the  Sambuca  waa  mounted 
upon  wheels.  (Bito,  op.  Mati.  Cat.  pp.  1 1 0,  1 1 1  ; 
V«et.iT.21.)  {J.y.] 

SAMNI'TES.  [OLiDUTO«»»,p.676,B.] 
SANDA'LIUM  {•rarSdiiuy  or  <rirt<iXi>r\  ■ 
kind  of  ihoa  wont  only  by  women.  In  the  Homerie 
age  however  il  waa  not  confined  to  either  lei,  and 
conaiflted  of  a  wooden  aole  fiutened  to  the  foot 
with  Ihoo^  (Horn.  HfmK.  in  /Hen.  79,  B3,  139.) 
In  later  timet  the  tandalium  muit  be  dittinguiahed 
inm  the  ir6i<uui,  which  waa  a  limple  aole  bound 
under  the  foot  (PoUui,  Till.  04,  with  Kilhn-B 
emendation),  whereaa  the  aandalium,  alao  called 
B/^iria  or  P>ui6ni,  waa  ■  aole  with  a  piece  of 
leather  eovering  the  toea,  lO  that  it  formed  tha 
tjantition  from  the  OriijjfAa  to  real  ahoca.  Tha 
piece  of  leather  luider  the  toea  waa  called  C<0^t  or 
(Ari)toph.  Z^iifr.  390,  with  the  ScboL  j 

_  ,  _     ,.  ..       „.  p]j|,^£_^ 

oS)  are  however  not  taodalia  without  the 
_  .  ,  )ut,  ai  Be<ier  (Okariiia,  ii.  p.  367,  At) 
juitly  remarki,  aandalia  which  did  not  belong  is 
one  another,  or  did  not  fonn  a  pair,  and  one  of 
which  waa  larger  or  higher  than  the  other.  Tbe 
(irfi'  waa  frequenlly  adorned  with  coatly  em' 
broidery  and  gold  (Cephiaador.  i^.  PolL  riL  87  ; 
Clem.  Alei.  Fatdag.  il  11),  and  amwan  lo  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  luxurioua  articlea  of  female 
dreat.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  L  18.)  The  imaU  corer  at 
the  toea  howeier  waa  not  tuiRcient  to  &aten  tha 
■andalium  to  the  foot,  wheretbre  Ihongi  likewiae 
beautifully  adorned  wen  attached  to  it.  {Pollux, 
viL  93.)  Although  — n-l-li",  aa  we  have  anted, 
were  in  Greece  and  aubeequently  at  Rome  also 
worn  bj  women  oolj,  yet  there  are  tracea  that  at 
leaat  in  the  Eaat  thej  were  alao  worn  by  men. 
(Herod,  ii.  91 1  St.  Mark,  vi.  9.) 

The  Romoo  ladiei,  to  whom  thia  omament  of 
the  foot  waa  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  aandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  leia  beautiful  and 
coaUy  than  thoae  worn  by  the  Greeka  and  tbe 
Urienlal  naliooa.  (Tarpiliua,  ly.  Mm.  v.  34  ;  Te rent. 
£«i.«ci.  T.  7.  4.)  (LS-l 

SANUAPILA.    [Funds,  p.669,a.] 
SARCOPHAGUS.    [FvN0^p.i5V,b.J 
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BA'RCULUM  (a  urrisMdo,  Vam,  de  L,  lot 
y.  31,  0waX/f ,  iricaXitfT^pioy),  a  hoe,  chiefly  used  in 
weeding  gardens,  oornflelds,  and  vineyards.  (Hor. 
Oarm.  1  1.  U;  Ovid.  Met  xi.  86,  FtuL  i.  699, 
It.  930  ;  Plant.  TVm.  ii.  2.  21 ;  Cato,  de  At  /l)if<. 
10  ;  Colomella,  x.  21 ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)  It  was  also 
sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  (Co- 
lumella, ii.  11),  and  in  mountainons  countries  it 
served  instead  of  a  plough.  (Plin.  ff,  N,  niii.  19. 
8. 49.)  Directions  tor  using  it  to  clear  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (tncdXXcir,  Herod,  ii  1 4 ;  mm^ff^ir, 
Schql.  m  TkeoeriL  x.  14)  are  given  by  Palkdius 
(de  Re  RuM.  iL  9).  [J.  T.] 

S ARISSA.    [ExsRCXTua,  p,  488,  a.] 
SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wag- 

fOD,  which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of 
taly  for  conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
trees,  and  the  like  from  one  place  to  another.  (Vi- 
truv.  X.  1 ;  Juv.  iii  254.)  Its  name  as  well  as 
the  fiict  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous  na- 
tions shows  that  it  was  introduced  from  them  into 
Italy.  (Sidon.  JSpid.  iv.  18;  Amm.  Marc,  xxxi 
2.)  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a  sar- 
racum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian  (viii.  3.  §  21),  who  even  regards  the 
word  sairacum  as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus 
(Anton.  PkUot.  13)  states,  that  during  a  plague  the 
mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  city 
upon  the  common  sarraciL  Several  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  which  the  Romans  came  in 
contact  used  these  waggons  also  in  war,  and  placed 
them  around  thdr  camps  as  a  fortification  (Sisenna, 
ap.  Non,  iii.  35^  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole 
lives  upon  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whence  Ammianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of 
sarraca  with  all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them  to  a 
wandering  city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used 
the  word  sarracnm  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum, 
and  Juvenal  (v.  22)  goes  even  so  fiir  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  constellation  of  stars  which  was  gene- 
rally called  plaustrum.  (Scheffiu',  de  Re  VVucul. 
1131.)  [L.S.] 

S  ARTA'OO  {Ttrtwov\  was  a  sort  of  pan  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  frit  or  butter, 
cooking,  Ac  (Plin.  H.  N.xn.  22  ;  Juv.  x.  63.) 
Frequently  also  dishes  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  such  a 
sartago,  as  Persius  (i.  79)  speaks  of  a  tarta^ 
loquendi^  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and  im- 
proper expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  mora  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan.  [L.  S.] 
SATISDA'TIO.  [AcTia] 
SATURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
is  the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call 
satire.  In  the  histoiy  of  Roman  literature  we 
have  to  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires, 
vis.  the  eariy  satnra,  and  the  later  satira  which 
received  its  perfect  development  from  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius  (14  8 — 1 03  B.  c.).  Both  species  of  poetry, 
however,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  liteml  meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is 
aait  comes  nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pet- 
pourriy  or  to  the  Latin  Jkrrago^  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  things.  The  name  was  accordingly  applied 
by  the   Romans  in  many  ways,  but  always  to 


SATtTRA. 

thingi  eonsistnig  of  various  parti  or  it^jiodleBti^ 
e.  g,  Icuue  eaimra^  an  oflcring  consisting  of  varioot 
frttita,  such  as  were  oflered  at  harvest  fettivak  and 
to  Ceres  (Acron,  ad  Horai.  Sat,  I  1 ;  Diomed.  iii 
p.  483,  ed.  Putsch.);  le»  per  talmrcm  latoy  a  law 
which  contained   several  distinct  regulations  at 
onoe.   (Fest  s.  ei  Satura.)    It  would  ^pear  from 
the  etymoI<^  of  the  wonl,  that  the  earliest  Ro- 
man satuia,  of  which  w«  odierwise  scareelv  know 
anythmg,  must  have  treated  in  one  woik  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  just  as  they  eecnrred  to  tbe 
writer,  and  perhaps,  as  was  &e  case  with  the 
satires  of  Vano,  half  in  prose  and  half  in  verse,  or 
in  verses  of  difibrent  metre.    Another  feature  of 
the  eariiest  satnra,  as  we  learn  ttom  the  edebrated 
passage  in  Livy  (viL  2.),  is  that  it  was  sesnic,  that 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  itrmkr  kind  of  dramatic 
poformaace,  of  the  same  &u  as  the  versus  Feo- 
cenninl    [Fucbnnina.]    When  Livius  Andro- 
tticns  introdueed  the  r^gnlv  drama  at  Rome,  the 
people,  on  account  of  their  fondneas  for  snch  ex- 
tempore jokes  and  nulleriei,  still  cootinaed  to  keep 
up  their  former  amusements,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  exodia  of  later  times  were  the  old 
satnrae  merely  under  another  name.    [Exodia.] 
Ennhis  and  Pacuvius  are  'nientioned  as  the  fiist 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirdy  nnaUe  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  tbe 
satnra  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  tbe 
satires  of  Lucilius  and  Horace.   At  any  mte,  how- 
ever, neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made 
any  great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
as  Quinctilian  (x.  1.  §  93)  does  not  mention  either 
of  them,  and  describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great 
writer  of  satires.    It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the 
new  kind  of  satira,  which  resembled  on  the  whole 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  in  modem  times 
designated  by  the  same  name,  and  which  was  no 
longer  scenic  at  dramatic.    The  character  of  this 
new  satira  was  afterwards  emphaticaUy  called 
character  Lueilianus,    (Yarro,  de  Be  RueL  iii.  2.) 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameten, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Ludlins.    Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  hitter  place.  The 
poets  in  their  satires  attacked  not  only  the  fi>llies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  genera],  but  also  of  snch 
living  and  distinsuished  individuals  as  had  any 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be   subject   to  great 
modifications,  arising  partly  from  the  diaracter  of 
the  time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from 
the  personal  character  and  temperament  of  the 
poet  nimself,  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances 
that  we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between 
the  satires  of    Lucilius,    Horace,   Persius,  and 
Juvenal 

After  Lucilius  had  already  by  his  own  example 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satire,  Teren- 
tins  Varro  in  his  youUi  wrote  a  kind  of  satires, 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like 
the  satira  of  Lucilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different 
metres,  but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  satnrae. 
They  were  altogether  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
were  therefore  called  satirae  Varronianae,  or  Me- 
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nlppeae  or  Cynkae,  the  latter  beoaiue  he  wat  laid 
to  have  imitated  the  worka  of  the  Cynic  philoeo- 
pher  Menippiu.    (Gellius,  ii.  18.) 

(See  Caaaubon,  de  Safyrica  Gfxuoorum  Poesi  tt 
Romanorum  ScUira^  libri  ii.  Halae  1774,  with 
botes  by  Rambach.)  [L.  S.] 

SATURN A'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
trodoction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the 
■easoo  when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year 
were  fully  completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  by  the  rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous 
harvest-home,  and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  as  a  period  of  absolute 
relaxation  and  unrestrained  merriment.  During 
its  continuance  no  public  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, the  law  courts  were  closed,  tlie  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  malefactor  involved  pollution*  (Macrob.  Sat.  L 
10.  16 ;  MarUal,  i.  86 ;  Suet.  Atig,  32 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
yiii.  7.)  Special  indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
slaves  of  each  domestic  establishment ;  they  were 
relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils,  were  permitted  to 
wear  the  piieu$  the  badge  of  freedom,  were  granted 
fall  freedom  of  speech,  partook  of  a  banquet  attired 
in  the  clothes  of  their  masters,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  them  at  table.  (Macrob.  SaL  i.  7 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix  19;  Hor.  SaLiL  J-B;  Martial,  21.  6, 
ziv.  1  i  Athen.  xiv.  44.) 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feastii^  and 
mirthf  presents  were  interchanged  among  fnends, 
eeru  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  oiBfering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Sa^nutlia  (this 
was  termed  damare  SatumaJia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  heoMl,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.  (CJatull  14 ;  Senec 
JE^.  18;  Suet  Auff.75;  Martial,  v.  18,  19,  viL 
53,  xiv.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  9 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  I  8,10; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  iii.  407.) 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus  on 
the  Saturnalia  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aediles  (Martial,  v.  84,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6),  just  as  in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors  the  most  rigid  were  wont 
to  countenance  card-playing  on  Christmas-eve  ; 
the  whole  population  threw  off  the  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  called  syntJtegig,  and  walked  about  with 
the  pileus  on  their  heads  (Martial,  xiv.  141,  vi 
24,  xiv.  1,  XL  6;  Senec  Ep.  18),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps,  and  other 
disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mummers  ;  the 
eerei  were  probably  employed  as  the  mooooU  now 
are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ;  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  amusements  in  private  society  was  the 
election  of  a  mock  king  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  15 ; 
Arrian,  IHm.  EfndeL  i.  25  ;  Lucian.  Satwm.  4), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic 
ceremony  of  Twelfth-night 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  La- 
tium, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the 
forum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices  ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Vano,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pekisgi,  upon  their  fint  settlement  in  Italy, 
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and  Herenlet,  on  his  return  fimn  Spain,  was  aaid 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last  named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturnalia. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  l  7.)  Records  approaching  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  erection  of  temples 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  of 
Tatius  (Dionys.  ii.  50),  of  Tullus  Hoatilius  (Dio- 
nys.  iii.  32  ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  8),  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus  (Dionya  vL  1  ;  Macrob.  /.  c),  to  the 
consulship  of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius, 
B.  c.  497,  or  to  that  of  T.  Larcius  in  the  preceduig 
year.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 ;  Li  v.  ii.  21.)  These  conflict- 
ing statements  may  be  easily  reconciled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  appointed  ceremonies  were  in  these 
rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  again  at  diflerent  periods  rerived,  purified, 
extended,  and  performed  with  fresh  splendour  and 
greater  regularity.  (Compare  Lir.  xxiiL  1.  mi 
fin,) 

During  the  republic,  althongh  the  whole  month 
of  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sa- 
turn (Macrob.  i.  7),  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal. 
Jan.  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divi- 
nity :  when  the  month  was  lengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  Saturnalia  fell  on  the  xvl  KaL  Jan., 
which  gare  rise  to  confusion  and  mistakes  among 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people.  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvemence,  and  allay  all  religions 
scruples,  Augustus  enacted  that  three  whole  days, 
the  17th,  18th,  and  1 9th  of  December,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  hallowed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  style.  (Macrob.  i.  10.)  A  fourth 
day  was  added,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juvenalis^  by  Caligula 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  6;  Sneton.  CeU.  17),  an  anange- 
ment  which,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some 
years,  was  restored  and  confirmed  by  Claudius. 
(Dion  Oiss.  Ix.  2.) 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  conseoated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (SatttmalUnu  primii^ 
Liv.  XXX.  36),  Cicero  mentions  the  second  and 
third  (teeundis  SatumaUbua^  od  ^tf.  xv.  32 ;  Saiwr- 
nalUnu  tertiis^  ad  Att.  y,  20) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven  days, 
for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed  the 
expression  septan  SatmntaUa,  a  phrase  copied  in 
later  times  by  Memmins  (Macrob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Martial  speaks  of  Saiurm  septem  diet  (xir. 
72),  although  in  many  other  passages  he  alludes 
to  the  five  days  observed  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (il  89,  xiv.  79, 
141).  In  reality,  under  the  empire,  three  different 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  of  seven 
daya  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper,  com- 
mencing on  XVL  KaL  Dec,  followed  by  the  OpaUa^ 
anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia  (Macrob. 
L  10),  on  XIV.  Kal.  Jan.;  these  two  together 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
wen  occupied  with  the  SigiUanaj  so  called  from 
little  earthenware  figures  (jngiUa,  oaeUla)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren. [  W.  R.] 

SCALAR  (kA^^,  a  hidder.    The  general  con- 
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•miction  and  use  of  faulden  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  th«efore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
nsed  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admoeer%  pon&rey  apponere^  or 
erigerB  teaUu)^  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them 
under  showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  npon 
them  by  the  besieged.  (Sallust.  Jttff.  6,  64  ;  Caes. 
de  BelL  Civ,  I  28,  63 ;  Tacit  Hitt.  it.  29,  &c. ; 
Yeget.  <U  Re  MiUt.  iv.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  18.)  Some 
of  these  ladders  were  formed  like  our  common 
ones  ;  others  consisted  of  several  parts  (fcXifuucct 
wijKTol  or  SiaXvrol)  which  might  be  put  together 
■o  as  to  form  one  large  ladder,  and  were  taken  to 
pieces  when  they  were  not  used.  Sometimes  also 
they  were  made  of  ropes  or  leather  with  laige  iron 
hooks  at  the  top,  by  which  they  were  fastened  to 
the  walls  to  be  ascended.  The  ladders  made 
wholly  of  leather  consisted  of  tubes  sowed  up  air- 
tight, and  when  they  were  wanted,  these  tubes 
were  filled  with  air.  (Heron,  c  2.)  Heron  also 
mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.  (Heron, 
c.  12.)  Others  again  were  provided  at  the  top 
with  a  small  bridge,  which  might  be  let  down 
upon  the  wall  (Heron,  19.)  In  ships  small  lad- 
ders or  steps  were  likewise  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  mto  or  descending  from  them.  (Virg. 
Aem.  X.  654  ;  Heron,  c  11.) 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans  the  name  Scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircas*,  l«iding  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The 
steps  were  either  of  wood  or  stont>,  and,  as  in  mo- 
dem times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.  (Vitruv. 
ix.  1.  §  7,  &C.)  It  appears  that  the  staircases  in 
Roman  houses  were  as  dark  as  those  of  old  houses 
in  modem  times,  for  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  person  concealed  himself  in  teaiit  or  tn  tea- 
larmm  ienebrit  (Cic.  pro  MiL  15,  PkSip,  M,  9  ; 
Horot  EpiitL  il  2.  15),  and  passages  like  these 
need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  commentators 
have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  m  joo/ts  is  the 
same  as  sm6  mxxIU,  The  Roman  houses  had  two 
kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the  common 
scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the  others 
were  called  scabie  Oraecae  or  icXt/tiurct,  which  were 
dosed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus  {ap.  Gell. 
X.  15.  §  29)  states,  that  the  Flaminica  was  not  al- 
lowed to  ascend  higher  than  three  steps  on  a  com- 
mon scala,  but  that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax 
like  every  other  person,  as  here  she  was  concealed 
when  going  up.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  664.)      [L.  S.] 

SCALPTU'RA  or  SCULPTU'RA.  There  are 
two  ditferent  forms  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  viz.  scafeo,  sceilptura,  and  aculpo^  Kidp- 
tutxt  (in  Greek  7X0^  and  7X^^),  and  there  is 
much  doubt  respecting  their  precise  meaning.  The 
origiiml  meaning,  common  to  than,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cutting  figures  out  of  a  solid  material.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  both  mxUpo  and  tcufpo,  with 
their  derivatives,  signify  the  sune  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent  in  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  mxUptura 
would  signify  a  coarse  or  rude,  teulptura  an  elabo- 
rate and  perfect  engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly 
based  upon  the  following  passages :  Herat  Sat,  ii. 
3  22  ;  Ovid,  Mel,  x.  248  ;  VitruT.  iv.  6.  (Com- 
pare the  oonunentators  on  Suet  Galb.  10.)  Others 
again  believe  that  sea^  (yKi^)  ugnifiea  to  cut 
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figures  into  the  material  (intaglb),  and  msm^ 
{y\6^)  to  produce  raised  figures,  as  in  cameosi 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  them- 
selves made  or  observed  such  a  distinction.  From 
the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  it  seems  that,  in  their 
widest  sense,  th^y  were  used,  almost  indififevratly, 
for  what  we  call  sen/jpters,  in  its  various  forms,  in 
wood,  marble,  ivory,  or  other  materials,  more  par- 
ticularly for  reliefs,  f<Mr  coroMSF',  that  is,  the  exe- 
cution of  small  works  by  cuttii^,  and  for  em^rammf 
predome  ttanee ;  but,  of  these  senses,  the  last  was 
the  most  specific  and  usual ;  the  first,  in  whidi 
modem  writers  use  the  woid  eetdptmre^  was  the 
most  unusual  [Statuari^]  (See  the  Gie^ 
and  Latin  Lexicons). 

It  may  be  expedient,  howeTer,  in  aoeordanos 
with  the  above  distinction  to  divide  the  art  into  two 
departments :  1.  the  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the 
material  (intaglios),  which  was  chidy  applied  to 
producing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and  2. 
the  art  of  producing  rused  figures  (canieoa)»  which 
served  for  the  moat  part  as  ornaments. 

The  iormet  of  these  two  bnuehes  waa  mu^ 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  andcnts 
than  in  modem  times,  which  arose  chiefly  foon 
the  general  custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a 
seal-ring.  [Annulus.]  The  first  engravings  ia 
metal  or  stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple 
and  rade  signs  without  any  meaning,  aometiraes 
merely  consbting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.  (Meyei, 
Kunalffeadtukte^  i.  10.)  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional  forma,  aa  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introduced,  vntil  at 
last,  about  the  age  c^Pheidias  and  Praxitelea,  Uiis, 
like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  aria,  had  com- 
pleted its  firee  and  unrestrained  career  of  develope- 
ment,  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  pcffEc- 
tion  that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  exe- 
cution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  uniivaUed 
down  |o  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names 
of  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  have 
come  down  to  us.  Some  intaglios,  aa  well  as 
cameos,  have  a  name  engmved  upon  them,  but  it 
is  in  many  cases  more  [urobable  that  such  are  the 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artists.  The  first 
artist  who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is 
Theodorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  who 
engraved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycntes. 
(Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  celebmted  among 
th<m2  was  Pyigoteles,  who  engraved  the  aeal-rings 
for  Alexander  the  Great  (Winckelmann,  vi.  p. 
107f  &C.  ;  see  the  articles  in  the  DicL  of  Biog.) 
The  art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyigoteles 
in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  applied  about  this  period  to  oma- 
mentiil  works.  For  several  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthy  persons  ad<^ted  the 
custom,  which  was  and  is  still  very  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  adorning  their  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
craters,  candelabras,  and  the  like,  with  jirecious 
stones  on  which  rused  figures  (cameos)  wers 
worked.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  781  ;  Cic  e.  Verr.  ii  4.  27, 
&C.)  Among  the  same  class  of  ornamental  works 
we  may  reckon  such  vessels  and  paterae  aa  con- 
sisted of  one  stonp,  upon  which  there  was  in  many 
cases  a  whole  series  of  raised  figures  of  the  roost 
exquisite  workmanship.  (Appian.  MOkrid,  1 1  o  ; 
Cic.  Le,;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvil  3.)  The  art  was  in 
a  particularly  flourishing  state  at  Rome  under  An* 
gustoi  and  his  sQeceHon^  in  the  hands  of  Diosoa- 


SCEPTROM. 
ndet  uiil  othu  vtifM,  nanj  of  w^tm  wiiki  in 
•till  ftaerTti.     HeipectiDg  ths  vaiioiu  yteciovM 
ud  othcT  (toiua  whicb  (hs  uxdeol  artiiti  tued  in 
tbtw  WDTlu,  •««  MiUlu,  .^raUtal.  1313. 

Am  reganli  ths  Uehiiiail  put  i^  tha  ut  of  mirk- 
ing  in  prscioui  itODM,  we  onlf  km*  the  fbllowing 
panioilan.  The  itoiw  mi  6at  polithed  bj  tbr 
jtMor,  aad  nceived  eitha  *  pUna  or  bbivu  nu- 
faa  ;  tka  Litter  wu  eapecult;  prefemd,  vbea  the 
(tuu  wai  uitended  (0  tart  u  a  K«L    The  loalplor 


witk  on,  tad  HnDetiinet  a]»  «  diMtund  bamad  in 
iron.  Th«M  malid  inMnunenU  were  either  >b)irp 
and  pmiited,  or  round.  Tha  aacieaU  luiderMood 
tbc  lue  of  diunoDd  doit  in  thi*  wick.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiiTii.  76  i  UUlIer,  Arti.  g  314.  2.)  The  itoiu* 
which  wen  deadned  to  ba  framed  in  lingt,  M 
w«U  ai  ihoae  which  wen  to  be  inlaid  ia  gsld  or 
ulrar  Taoel^  thai  panod  fram  the  hauda  ot  th* 
taUplcr  into  thoae  of  the  goldmulli  (a— riai'ian 


Niuoerooa  apeomeiu  of  intagjio*  and  cameoa 
aie  Mill  pnierred  in  the  tatioiu  niMawinn  of  Eu- 
rope, and  are  deaeribed  in  nimienai  work*.  For 
the  lileiature  of  the  nibject,  and  an  accomt  of  thaa* 
genu  and  their  angiaieri,  lea  Windceluami, 
GtmA.  d.  Kiaut,  and  olher  worki ;  HDUer,  Ar. 
ckaoL  i  315,  &c  ;  and  Raoul-Ro<^He,  Llln  i 
lU.  SObrm  2d  ed.  [L.  8.] 

SCALPTURATUM.     [DoKDa,  p.  431,  a.) 
SCAMNUM,<iHi.3CAB£LLUM,aM(p  which 
wa<  placed  bafiK*  tha  bedi  of  tha  ancienu  m  order 

weiB  107  high :  othen  which  wan  lower  Rqaired 
alu  lower  ttepe,  which  were  tailed  HoUIii.  (Vam, 
it  Imp.  Lai.  t.  IS8j  Itidor.  ix.  11)  Orid,  An 

need  ai  a  foetMtool.  (Oiid,  .<r.  Jn.  L  162.)  A 
•camniuu  aitanded  to  length  beeomsa  a  bench, 
and  in  tbla  lenee  the  word  it  frequentl;  uied. 
The  eailj  Roinani,  befbre  coochea  were  introduced 
among  them,  uaed  to  lit  apon  benchaa  ((oonuia) 
before  the  hearth  whan  thaj  took  thnr  meali. 
(Ovid.  FatL  -n.  305.)  The  benchei  in  ihipe  vwe 
alto  Kmelimet  odled  acanmai     In  tha  technical 

Geld  which  wu  hroadaT  than  it  wai  long,  and  one 
that  waa  longer  than  broad  prat  called  tteiga^ 
(VarJAuclor.  ReiAor.  pp.  46,125, 193,  ed.Ooet.) 
In  the  language  of  Uie  Raman  peaianlry  a  Kam- 
nam  wan  a  large  clod  of  earth  which  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  pWh.    (Colum.  iL  2.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAHHA.     [N-iviB,  p.  786,  a.] 

aCAPHEPKO  RIA.     [Htdkufbokia.] 

SCENA.     [TuaATKUH.] 

SCEPTRUM  ii  a  latiniied  form  of  the  OiwA 
owirrrpn',  which  oiiginallj  danotod  a  limple  itafT 
or  walking-itick.  (Horn.  A  nlu.  116  1  Aetchyl. 
AgM.  74;  Herod.  I  195.)  Ths  euTetponding 
Latin  term  ia  Kipio,  ipringing  from  the  tame  root 
and  hariog  the  tame  tigni&ouiaa,  but  of  leat  lie- 


Ai  the  itaff  wai  uied  not  merely  to  iupport  the 
itept  of  the  aged  and  mfirm,  but  ai  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  aiiault,  the  privilege  of  habitsallj  car- 
lying  it  became  emblematic  of  lUUian  and  antho- 
rity.  The  itraight  ataTei  which  are  held  by  two 
of  tha  four  lilting  figurca  in  ibc  woodcut  at  p.  9S, 
while  a  third  hddt  tha  curved  tiaS;  or  Lit  una,  in- 
dicate no  Icia  than  their  altitude  and  poaition,  that 
Waj  are  eicrciaing  jui"'  ''  '      '  '    - 


SCnOLA.  1*11 

anthcn  tba  tceplre  la  repKMOtad  ai  belonging 


tribet  (Hom. 
S57,  OA  ii. 
byindp»(l 


illy  la  hiRg^  p 


186,  I9S,  265,  36S,  379,  xnii. 
"l  413):  but  it  it  alio  borne 
iL  563),  by  heraldt  {/I  ta 
ujlo,  Til,  tffj,  xrnL  505),  and  by  prieati  and 
■eera,  (Ham.  if.  i.  13,  CM.  li  91  ;  Aeichyl.  Ami. 
1336.)  It  wu  more  eapecially  chanctatittia  ol 
Aiiatic  raannert, »  that  amons  the  Peniani  whole 
claiaei  of  thooe  wbo  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
vetted  with  autfaority,  including  eunueht,  were 
diatiflguiibed  at  the  teeptre-bcaring  daiaee  (aJ 
mnprriiSxn',  Xm.  Cyr.  TiL  S.  %  17,  viiL  1.  §  33, 
'i.  I  IS).  The  tceptre  deacoided  from  bther  t» 
■on  (Horn.  IL  ii.  46,  100—109),  and  might  be 
committed  to  any  one  in  arder  to  expreaa  the 
tranafer  tt  authority.  (Harod.  viL  52.)  Iboea 
who  boi«  tha  eceplra  fwora  by  it  (Ham.  IL  i.  334 
— 339),  toltniilT  ta" 
rwting  it  tonudi  hi 
321,  323.) 

The  original  wooden  itat(  in  eeoaequnca  of  iti 
deaeribed,  rectjted  a 


t  in  the  ligbt  I 
(Horn.  n.  vii 


varie^  of  omamenti  ar  embtemt.  It  early  becama 
a  truncheoo,  pierced  with  golden  ar  tUrer  ttadt. 
{IL  L  246,  ii.  46.)  It  wat  enriched  with  gemi 
(Orid.  Mil.  iii.  264),  and  made  of  preeiotu  metali 
or  of  ivory  (i.  178,  FatL  vi.  36.)  The  anneied 
woodcnl,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton*! 
fictile  vaaea,  and  tipretrnting  Aeneat  followed  by 
Aicaoiui  and  tarrying  off  hia  (alher  Anchiaea,  wlio 
holdi  the  iceptre  in  hia  right  hand,  thowi  lb  form  at 
worn  brkingi.  The  ivory  tceptre  [ehanumt  tdpio, 
VaL  Mai.  iv.  4.  g  5)  of  the  kiiigt  of  Rome,  which 
deoceoded  to  the  coniult,  waa  lurmounled  by  an 
ca^e.  (Virg.  jBni.238iSerT.arffoft;  Ju,.  X. 
43  i  Itid.  Orig.  iviiL  2.)  [Inbismb.)  Jupitti 
and  Juno,  at  lovefeigna  of  the  goda,  were  repre.- 
tented  with  a  tceptre.     (Ovid,  U.  to.)       [J.  Y.l 

SCH0ENU8  (i.  4,  ffx"^').  literally,  a  ropt 
of  nutai,  an  Egyptian  and  Fenian  itinuiu;  and 
land  meaiuie  (Herod,  i,  66).  lit  length  ii  itated 
by  HeiDdotni  (iL  6,  9)  at  60  itadia,  or  2  paia- 
tangt ;  by  Eratoathenet  at  40  ttadia,  and  by  othen 
at  32 or  30.  (Plin.H.M  i.9,  alO,ili.  14,  t,30.) 
Stiabo  and  Pliny  both  Mate  that  the  tchoenn* 
raried  in  diCerent  pttta  of  Egypt  and  Persia 
(Stiabo,  p  803  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ti.  26.  L  30  ;  tamp 
Athen.  iiV  p.  1 22,  a.)  [P&] 

SCUOLA     [Balniab,  p.  189,  k] 
Bt  a 


loid 


SCRIPTURA. 


SCI  ADEPHOUT A.    [Htdriaprorii.] 
SCIOTHEHICUM.    [Horolooiitm.] 

SCI'PIO.      [SCRPTRUM.] 

SCIRTTAE.    [EXRRCZTU0,  p.  485,  b.] 

SCO'RPIO.      [TORMRNTUM.l 

SCRIBAE.  The  Scribae  at  Rome  were  pabhc 
notaries  or  cleiki,  in  the  paj  of  the  ttate.  They 
were  chiefly  employed  in  making  np  the  public 
accounts,  copying  ont  laws,  and  recording  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  different  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  phiase  wenptum  fiue&rt  (Ltr.  is.  46  ;  Oellius, 
Ti.  9)  was  used  to  denote  their  oceupatton.  Being 
Tery  numerous,  they  were  dinded  mtn  companies 
or  classes  (^deemria/^^  and  were  assigned  by  lot  to 
different  magistrates,  whence  they  were  named 
Qnaestorii,  Aedilicii,  or  Praetorii,  from  the  ofHcers 
of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.  (Cic;  Verr. 
fii.  79,  e,Od,  ir.  7,  Tpro  avemt.  45  ;  Plin.  H.  M 
zzTi.  ].  B.  8.)  We  also  read  of  a  Naralis  Scriba, 
whose  occupation  was  of  a  Tery  inferior  order. 
(Festus,  $,  V.  NovoHm.)  The  appointment  to  the 
ofHce  of  a  scriba  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  noroinatio  of  the  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy  (xl.  29)  tells  us  that  a  scriba  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  quaestor:  and  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  ekemriam  emert  to  **  purchase  a  company,** 
t.  e.  to  buy  a  clerks  place.  Horace,  for  instance, 
bought  for  himself  a  **  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the 
treasuiy  **  (Kripium  qmuiionum  eompareant^  Tateli 
HorotM^  ed.  l  p.  58).  In  Cicero'l  time,  indeed,  it 
seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba  or 
public  clerk,  by  purchase  (Cic.  Kerr,  iiu  79),  and 
consequently,  as  freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eli- 
gible, and  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  public 
derks  at  Rome  (Tacit  Ann,  xiii.  27),  the  office 
was  not  highly  esteemed,  thongh  frequently  held 
by  ingenui  or  freebom  citixens.  Cic«^>  (2.  e.) 
however  informs  us  that  the  Scribae  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popular 

Srejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
cribae  beinff  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state :  Cn.  Futvins,  the  scribe  of  Ap.  Claudius,  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  sratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  rarious  forms  oi  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  [Actio],  but  the  returning  of- 
ficer refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till  he  had 
given  np  bis  books  {tcUmku  ponut)  and  left  his 
profession.  (Oellius,  I.e.)  The  private  secreta- 
ries of  individuals  were  called  Libra rii,  and  some- 
times Scnbae  ab  epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as 
Festus  («.  V.)  informs  us,  scriba  was  used  for  a  poet 
(Emesti,  Clavis  Cioeron.  t.v, ;  GSttling,  GcmA,  der 
Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  374.)  [R.  W.] 

SCRrNIUM.    [Capsa.] 

SCRIPLUM.     [ScRUPULUH.] 

SCRIPTA  DUCDECIM.     [Latritnculi.] 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Roman  republic  which  was  derived  from  letting 
out  those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were 
not  or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pas- 
ture land.  (Fest  $.  v,  Saftum.)  The  name  for 
such  parts  of  the  ager  publicus  was :  paacua  pub- 
lico^ Kiftut^  or  silvae.  They  were  let  by  the  cen- 
sors to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vcctignlia  ;  and 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  to  graze  on  such 
public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or  duty  to 
the  pnblicani,  which  of  course  varied  according  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle  which  &oy 


scrnTTM. 

kept  mMMi  then.  To  howm«eh  this  dntjamoiiiited 
if  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue  which  the  state 
derived  from  it  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable.  The  pnblicani  had  to  keep  the  lista  of 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon  the  public 
pastures,  together  with  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (scrAerv)  the 
duty  itKlf  was  called  awiptura^  the  public  pasture 
land  ager  teriptmrtirima  (Fest  s.  v.  Seriptmrariu» 
aoer\  and  the  poblicani  or  their  agents  who  raised 
the  tax,  weriptmwriL  Cattle,  not  r^stoed  by  the 
pnblicani,  were  called  peemiet  hntriptae^  and  those 
who  sent  such  cattle  upon  the  public  pasture  were 
punished  according  to  the  lex  censona  (Varra,  da 
Re  Rtui,  iL  1),  and  the  cattle  was  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited.  (Plant  TVkcmA  i.  2. 42, 
Ae.)  The  lex  Thoria  (  Appian,  de  BdL  Ore.  i.  2i ; 
Cic.  Brut.  8^  did  away  with  the  scriptnra  in 
Italy,  where  the  public  pastures  were  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  especially  in  Apulia  (Vam,  de 
He  Rmau  Le.;  Liv.  xxxix.  29),  and  the  lands 
themselves  were  now  sold  or  distributed.  In  the 
provinces,  where  the  public  pastures  were  also  let 
ont  in  the  same  manner  (Cic.  c  Verr.  iL  2,  3,  pro 
Leg.  Mam.  6,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  65  ;  Plin.  7/.  N.  xix. 
15X  the  practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the 
empire  ;  but  afterwards  the  scriptaia  u  no  longer 
mentioned.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  /fUL  of  JRoate, 
vd.  ill.  p.  15,  &c ;  Burmann,  Ved^.  Pop.  Jiom. 
t  4.)  [U  aj 

SCRUTULUBf,  or  more  properly  Scripulctm 
or  ScRiPLUM  {yodfifia\  the  smallest  denomination 
of  weight  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  24th 
part  of  the  Unci  a,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra, 
and  therefore  about  18  grains  English,  which  is 
about  the  average  weight  of  the  scmpnlBr  aurei 
still  in  existence.     [Aurum.] 

As  a  square  measurr,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  Jugerum,  which  contained  288  scmpula. 
[JvoRRUM.]  Pliny  (i/.  M  iL  7)  uses  the  word 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  degree.  It  was  m 
fact  to  be  applicable,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
As  and  its  parts,  to  the  288th  part  of  any  unit 

Though  tne  scnipulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  smnetimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obofue  =  ^  of  a  scruple,  the  arau- 
obolme  =  ^  of  an  obolus,  and  the  tiliqea  =3  |.  of  an 
obolus,  BB  ^  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  seeds.  (Priscian.  de  Pond,  t.  8 — 13 :  — 

**SemioboU  duplum  est  obolus,  quern  ponders 
dupio 
Oramma  vocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  giana  bis  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  tristesve  lupines 
Bis  duo.")  [P.  S.] 

SCULPTURA.     [ScALPTURA.] 

SCUTICA.     [Flagrum.] 

SCUTUM  {^*6s\  the  Roman  shield,  wora 
by  the  heavy-armed  infantiy,  instead  of  being 
round  like  the  Oreek  Cliprcts,  was  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  human  body,  by  being  made  either 
oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a  door  (P^pa)  which  it  also 
resembled  in  being  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work, 
and  from  which  consequently  its  Greek  name  was 
derived.  Two  of  its  forms  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  711*  That  which  is  heie  exhibited  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the 
same  authority :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved 


SECTia 


lOll 


■s  u  In  part  to  oicirda  tba  body.    TIh  t 


U  Ud  MB 


mthc  puagnofKTenluieieiitwi 
(LiT.  TiiL  8  ;  Plut.  Am.  31  ;  Diod.  Belog.  uiiL  3.) 
In  lika  mannec  Plutarch  ditUngDiiliea  tha  Romui 
btptis  Odd  Uw  Omk  init  io  bii  life  of  T.  Fla- 


naiuii><p.688,ed.  Stcph.)  In^iLn.  IS  Sl  Pul 
Ufa  the  Xtrm  Aufii  lathel  than  lirrfi  or  fOKit, 
beoiua  he  ii  doerihing  tha  eqaipmcot  of  s  Romui 
•otdier.  Thcaa  Roman  ihieldi  an  called  timla 
but.  (Viig.  Jan.  TiiL  663  ;  Orid.  J^bM.  tL  aS3  ; 
di/fMoit  ^TiM*"'.  JoHph.  .dii/.  yw.  Tiii  7.  i  2.) 
Poljhiiu  (yi  21 )  uja  their  dinientiant  wen  i  feet 
b7  2^.  The  ibii^ld  wu  held  on  the  left  arm  hj 
means  of  &  baadl.-,  and  eoTered  the  tafi  ihonlder. 
[Camp,  £xiKCiTi;s,  p.  196,  b.]  [J.  Y.} 

SCV'HIA  DIKK  (nvpla  Slcu)  ii  Ihui  u- 
pUaad  bT  Pollui ;  Snpbw  ilin)r  irsfuifDinrir  ei 
KuiUfSaSiMaiiaXai  riir  Tfax'if'  at  jifi  ^tryatt- 
■owTd  tmctprrarrt  tii  ixiftt  1)  dt  Aq(U>av  i»- 
Silfuti'.  By  Tpax<!<>  Bli")  ii  mcaat  one  baael  with 
diffiniltiea,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  to  eneounteT 
t/rttj  •art  of  tjrichei7  and  eraiioD  pn  tha  pan  of 
the  dEfaodant.    On  (be  upointed  dajr  of  (rial  both 


rotth 


noonced  againit  him,  unlaw  h 

aieuie  to  otier,  lucb  ai  illneaa  a 

abmad.     Catua  wai  ahown  by 

behalf  mpported  by  an  aiTidavii 

in  aniver  to  which  the  iipponant  *aa  allaved 

pat  in  a  counter  affidarit  {iufdvww/tocta)^  and 


id  the 


a  practice  with  penoui  w 


thej  had  gi 

aithi^c  on  huameu  or  on  tne  poDiic  lerrice  ;  ana 
the  iiln  of  Scjnu  (one  of  the  Cjdadei),  Lemnot, 
and  Imbraa  were  panknlarly  aelectad  for  that 
pnipoae.  Shammen  of  thii  kind  wen  tberefbre 
niehnamed  Lemniiuu  and  Imbriana.  (PoUui,  liii. 
60,8li  Kahn,a>/^;  Saidai, i. s. Xufpiiu Ski)!' : 
Hctych.Kol/^puu;  Sttfli.Tkarmr.aiSi.  a  I.  B. 
3ii6foi:  Uemoath.i.O^aifWd.1174;  Meier,  .da. 
Pne.  P.6S60  rCR.K.T 

SCyTALE  (ffirfmAii)  a  the 
a  (ecret  mode  of  writing  by  which  tha 
ephon  conniunicaled  with  their  kinnand  general! 
when  abnad.  (PluLZfoiJ.  19;  SchoLait  Tkmegd. 
L  131 ;  Suidat,  (•  c)    When  a  king  or  genial 


left  Sparta,  the  aphon  gave  la  hint  a  itaff  of  a  defi- 
nite length  and  thichneaa,  and  rutaioed  for  tbeiD- 
■elva  anothei  of  preciicly  the  »me  lize.  When 
they  had  any  conununicatan  to  make  to  him,  they 
cut  the  material  upon  which  they  inteaded  to 
write  into  the  ihape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wovid  it 
nond  their  iiatf,  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mea- 
n^  which  they  had  to  tend  to  him.  When  tha 
■tnp  of  wriiing  material  wai  taken  from  the  ital!^ 
nothing  but  aingle  or  broken  letten  apptand,  and 
in  thia  ttate  the  atrip  waa  lent  to  tha  gensal,  who 
after  having  wound  It  around  hia  ita^  wu  able  to 
read  the  conununication.  Thia  rude  and  imperfael 
mode  of  imduig  a  aecrat  meacisa  mnit  have  coma 
down  from  eul;  timea,  although  no  iaitance  of  it 
ii  recudad  prariona  to  the  time  of  PauMniat. 
(Com.  Nep.  Paw.  3.)  In  later  (imo,  the Spartani 
UKd  the  acytale  ioDMiniea  alao  ai  a  m^um  thmigb 
which  they  lent  their  command!  to  nibject  and  al- 
liL-dtown!.  (Xanoph.  «.;;.  T.  2.  g  37.)  [L.S.] 
SCYTKAE  (axWiu).  [Dihosit.J 
SECE'SPITA,  an  imtmmenl  nied  by  the  Ro- 
man pcieata  in  killing  the  Tictima  at  lacrificei. 
(Suet.  Ttt.  2S.)  According  to  the  definition  of 
Antiatina  Ubeo,  piMjrred  by  Featua  (p.  318,  ed. 
MUller]  and  Serriui  {od  Firg.  Am.  ii.  262),  It 
waa  a  long  iron  knife  (chlUr)  with  an  iioiy  handle, 
uied  by  the  Flaminei,  Flaminicae  Virginea,  and 
PoDliJiceL  Paului,  howeTei,  in  hia  epitome  of 
Fcatni  (p.  336)  layi  that  aoma  think  it  to  ba  an 
axe  (aacvru),  othen  a  ^o^m,  and  othen  again  a 
knife  (emlltr}.  On  Roman  coini  repreaenting  lacri- 
ficial  eniUemi  we  aee  an  axe,  which  modem  writm 
call  a  aeceapila,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
aotiuvity,  except  the  doubtful  natemant  of  Paulua. 
9e«  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Sulpicia  Oeni,  tha 
obrena  of  which  ii  auppoaed  to  leprcaent  a  culler. 


SECRETA-RIUM.     [Am 

SE'CTIO.  "Thoaeaie  called  Sectorea  who  buy 
firopec^  paiiiee."  (Qaiua,  it.  146  )  Feitna,  j.v. 
•Sa^orea.)  Property  wai  iaid  to  be  told  puttie* 
(man  puilue),  when  a  man'a  pn^erly  waa  aold 
by  the  atata  in  couaequence  of  a  onidemnatio  and 
for  the  purpoie  of  repayment  to  the  State  of  mch 
tumi  of  money  ai  the  condemned  penoa  had  im- 
properly approprialed  ;  or  in  cnnaequence  of  a  pro- 
jcriptio.  (LiT.  iiiTiil  60 ;  Cid  m  Ferr.  I  20.) 
Such  a  lale  of  all  a  man'a  property  waa  a  Sectio 
(Cic.  pro  Rmao  Amtr.  36,  13.  Ac.)  ;  and  aone- 
timta  the  thingi  aold  were  called  Sectio.  (Tacit. 
HiM.i.90.)  Theialewu  effected  by  the  Praetor 
giring  to  the  Quaetton  the  Bonoium  Poiaeauo,  in 
referanoa  to  which  the  phiase  "  boos  publics  poa- 
iideri  **  ia  uaed.  The  property  waa  aold  anh  haata 
and  the  tale  tranilerred  Quiritaiian  ownanhip,  ta 
which  Gaiua  probably  allodd  ni  a  mutilated  paa- 
■aga  (ilL  SO  ;  compare  Vairo,  de  Rt  RmiL  a.  10. 
1.1  ;  Tacit./fu(.L  20).  The  Sector  waa  intillad 
to  the  Inlerdictum  Seelorium  for  the  purpoae  of 
obtaining  poaieaaicm  of  the  property  (Oalui,  ir- 
116)  ;  but  ha  took  the  property  with  all  iu  liabi- 
litiei.  An  benditaa  that  had  Ulan  to  the  Fikm 
3t  8 
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wM  told  b  this  wsy,  and  the  Sector  acquired  the 
hereditatia  petitio.     [Prabda.]  [O.  L.] 

SECTOIt     [SicTio.] 

SfiCTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.  [Intbr- 
DicTUM ;  SscTia] 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (iilrv,  «^ 
\4ku5),  an  axe  or  hatchet  The  axe  was  either 
made  with  a  single  edge^  or  with  a  blade  or  head 
on  each  side  of  the  httft,  the  hitter  kind  being  de- 
nominated ft^wimtf  (ircA^ievf  9urr6fioSf  or  hjM^urr^ 
fMs,  Agathias»  Hiat.  ii.  5.  p{».  7S,  74).  As  the  aze 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was  moreover  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  attack 
(Horn.  IL  zv.  711 ;  Suet  Gatba^  18),  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  Roman  fiuces,  and  a  part  of  the  ap  • 
paratus  when  animals  were  slain  in  lacrifice,  we 
find  it  continually  recurring  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms  upon  coins,  gems,  and  bas-reliefs.  In  the 
woodcut  to  the  artiae  Scbptrum,  the  young  As- 
canitts  holdi  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand.  Also  real 
axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  collections  of  antiquities.  Besides  being 
made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  mora  imrely  of  silver 
( Viig.  Am,  V.  307.;  Wilkinson,  Mam,  and  OuL  of 
Egypt.  voL  L  p.  324),  axe-heads  have  from  the 
earliest  times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of 
stone.  They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli, 
and  are  arranffed  in  our  museums  together  with 
chisels,  both  of  stone  and  of  btonse,  under  the  name 
of  cefts  f Dolabra]. 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  aze  on  the  fidd  of 
battle  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  (Curt  iii.  4),  whose  troops  are  therefore 
called  tecmrigmroB  caterwiB.  (VaL  Place.  Argom.  v. 
138.)  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
pagating itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The  bi- 
pennis  and  the  spear  woe  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Franks.     (Agathias,  I  c)  [J.  Y.] 

SECUTO'RES.    [Gladiatorbs,  p.  576,  a.] 

SEI3ACHTHEIA  ((rei<rdxOc<a),  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  (Plut  SoL  15 ;  Diog. 
LaStt  L  45.)  The  real  nature  of  this  measure 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves,  for  while  some  state  that  Solon  thereby 
cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  intoest  Bat  from  the 
various  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians 
it  seems  to  be  dear  that  the  v9uri,x^M,  consisted 
of  fi>ur  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  this 
was,  as  it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally 
in  many  cases  wipe  off  a  considezmble  part  of  the 
debt  The  second  part  of  die  measure  consisted 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that 
is,  Solon  made  78  old  dnMhmas  to  be  worth  100 
new  ones  ;  so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his 
debt,  gained  rather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bdckh 
{PJU.  Boon.  p.  16)  supposes  that  it  was  Solents 
intention  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  coinage  only 
by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75  old  «inu»hmi»^ 
equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the  new  coin 
proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  bad  ezpected.  The 
third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mortgaged 
lands  from  their  incumbrances  and  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  proper^.  How 
this  was  effected  is  not  dear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  imolvoit  debtor,  and  he 
restored  to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been 


SELLA. 

enslRved  for  debt    For  further  infarmatioii  on  this 
measure,  see  Diet  <^Biogr,  art  Solom, 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effisct, 
gave  general  satisfiBCtion^  for  it  conferred  the  groRt^ 
est  boiefits  open  the  poor,  without  depriving  the 
rich  of  too  muich,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
vtwdx9*Wy  and  b^  appointing  Solon  to  legislate 
for  them  with  unlunited  power.  (Plut  S^  16  ; 
compare  Suidas,  Uesych.  Etym.  Mag.  $.  v.  ;  Cie. 
d4  tU  PM.  iL  34  ;  Wachsmuth,  H$Um,  AlL  voL 
I  pw  472.)  [L.  a] 

SELIQUASTRUM.     [Sblla,  No.  IV.] 

SELLA.  The  general  tenn  for  a  seat  or  chair 
of  any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving 
of  notice  are :  — 

L  Sblla  CVRtrLia,  the  chair  of  state.  OmnliB 
is  derived  by  the  andent  writers  from  ettrfms  (Aul. 
GelL  iii  18;  Festos,  s.  v.  Omndoo;  Servios,  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  xL  334  ;  Isidor.  xz.  11.  §  11)  ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  connected  with  omrwua.  The  sella 
curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from  a 
very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  caruU  rtgia  tetla  adonaoU^  Liv.  i.  20),  havi]:^ 
been  imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  St 
royalty,  from  Etruna  (Liv.  i.  8),  according  to  one 
account  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (Macrob.  SaL  L  6)  ;  ac- 
cording to  another  by  the  elder  Tarquinins  (Flor, 
i.  5)  ;  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as  the  dty 
hom  which  it  was  immediately  derived  (viiL  487). 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule 
aadiles,  and  censors  (Liv.  ii.  54,  vii.  1,  ix.  46,  z.  7, 
xl.  45  ;  AuL  OelL  vL  9,  &c.)  ;  to  the  Flameo 
Dialis  (Liv.  L  20,  zzviL  8)  [Flambn]  ;  to  the 
dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to  act 
under  himself^  as  the  magitUr  eqmtum^  since  be 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistrades 
within  himsel£  (Dion  Cass,  zliiu  48 ;  Liv.  ii.  31  c 
Festus,  $.  V.  StiOao  emndis).  After  the  downfal  of 
the  constitution  it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors 
also,  or  to  their  statues  in  their  absence  (Tacit 
Aim.  zv.  29,  HitL  ii.  59  ;  Servius,  ^c;);  to  the 
Augnstales  (Tadt  Jim.  ii.  83),  and,  perhapa,  to 
the  praefecttts  urbi  (Spanheiffl,  do  Praoat,  ot  Urn 
Nwmom.  z.  3.  §  I.)  It  was  displayed  upon  all 
great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the  circus  and 
theatra  (Liv.  ii.  31 ;  Suet  Oolao.  43  ;  Dion  Cam. 
Iviii.  4),  sometimes,  even  aftor  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  bdonged,  a  mark  of  apecial 
honour,  bestowed  on  Marodlus,  Oermaniciia,  and 
Pertinaz  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  30,  Izxiv.  4  ;  Tacit  ^jw. 
ii.  83,  and  Comm.  of  Lips.  ;  Spanheim,  z.  2.  §  1 ) ; 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  praetor  when  he  ad- 
ministered justice.  (Cic.  Vorr.  iL  38;  Val.  Maz.  iiL 
5.  §  1  ;  Tadt  Amu  I  75  ;  Martial,  xl  98.  1&) 
In  the  provinces  it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magis- 
trates, when  they  ezercised  proconsular  or  pit>- 
praetocian  authority,  as  we  infer  from  its  Kp- 
pearing  along  with  jGssoes  on  a  coin  of  the  Gom 
Pupia,  struck  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and  bearing 
the  name  AVAOC  nOVniOC  TAMIAC.  We  find 
it  occasionally  ezhibited  on  the  medals  of  foreign 
monarchs  likewise,  on  thoee  of  Ariobananes  1 1,  of 
Cappadoda,  for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  present  a  curule  chair,  an  ivory  sceptre,  a  toga 
praetezta,  and  sudi  like  omamoits,  as  tokens  of 
respect  and  confidence  to  those  rulers  whose  friend- 
ship they  desired  to  cultivata  ((^iv.  **t,  11,  zliL 
14;  Polyb.  Em.  Leg.  czzi. ;  Cic  ad  J^aM,  zv.  2 ; 
Spanheiffl,  Ildd.  z.  4») 


BELLA. 
Ths  idla  cncnlii  appsui  fran  tba  fint  fa)  ixn 
be«P  ornuiMDled  irith  inrj,  and  Ihii  ii  aaunonly 
indicated  by  luch  exproHiuu  u  omll  bAw  ;  Nm- 
KKdat  $ciiiptilt  demHt  opnl  ttti  fAa^wrirsi  Sl- 
ff«  (Hoc.  Ep.  L  6.  S3  i  Oyid.ai/>i»l.  ir.  9.  37); 
U  a  later  [«iii)d  i[  wai  oTeclaid  witli  gold,  and 
(WUBqucnllT  wi  God  lliffiivi  hnjcfiteut,  dfinut 

curring  catutiintlj  in  Dion  Caaiiu,  wbo  teqiUDlIf , 
bo  weircT,  employ!  ths  timple  fonn  HiffiH  «px"<"- 
In  ihape  it  long  remilned  eitiemdy  plain,  cIdmI; 
RaembliDg  a  comman  folding  (pHoatUit)  camp  ilool 
wilh  cnoked  li^  TheM  luC  gave  lue  to  the 
name  iryKiiXirtin  ll^pst,  found  in  Plutarch  {Ma- 
riw,  6)  i  ihej  itrungly  nnuDd  u  of  cUpkanl*' 
teeth,  which  they  may  bavF  buD  intsndtd  to  ini- 
tale,  and  the  empeni  Aunlian  pnpoHd  to  om- 
■tTuet  one  in  which  each  foot  na  to  conaitt  of  an 
eoonnoni  tuik  entire.     (Vopiiciu,  Firm,  3.) 

The  lomi  of  the  kUb  cntulis,  ai  it  it  comnunlj 
tepnianted  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Kontan  (k- 
miliea,  ia  glTen  in  p.  5'JO.  In  ihefaltoniDgealare 
icpmanted  two  pair  of  broois  l(^  beliffigiDg  to 
■eilae  cumiea,  preAerved  in  the  muKUm  at  Maple 
(M-HS  Biirioa.a,  nl  tL  tai.  !H)  )  and  a  hH. 
cuTulia,  copied  £rom  the  Vatican  collection. 
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'hieh  called  forth  the  long,  leaned,  lambliug 
diuertation  of  Chimenlelli  (Onwr.  Tka.  Antiq. 
Ion.  ToL  Tii.  p.  3030),  and  in  iwd  other*  Ibund 
>t  PompeiL  (OralL  Iiucr.  n.  4U4S,  4044.)  In 
inother  inicripljan  we  have  Bisilliatub  Honob 
OielL  4043)  )  in  another  (Orell.  40£5),  con- 
tuning  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  caqKnten, 
.ne  of  the  office-beflrera  i>  itjitd  COLLEOI  BI- 
SELLEAUIUS.     (Compare  OrelL404S,  4047.) 

Two  bronie  btiellia  were  dticarerad  at  Pompaii, 
and  thui  all  nncertaiotj  with  rnard  to  the  finiQ  of 
he  teat  hai  been  remoTed.  One  of  theaa  ii  an- 
raied  aboie.     (Afw.  Borfiim.  tdI.  iL  tai.  31.) 

HI.  Sbll*  OasIiTonL.  tSueLA-B-.aB.  VUdL 
6  ;  Anun.  Marc.  uii.  2|  or  FiKTOBU  (Cae- 
iua  AoiBlian.  L  6,  ii.  1),  a  ledan  tued  both  in 
own  and  raonn  (Tacit.^H.  lir.  4  ;  Suet.  Oaad. 
■S),  by  men  <Tacit.  HiiL  L  35,  iiL  85  ;  Javen. 
Uartial.  ii.  S3),  u  well  aa  by  women. 


II.  BislLLiUM.     Tba  vaci  ia  fniiid  in  no  claa- 
rf»]  anthor  except  Vairo  {L.  L.  T.  UB,  ed.  MUller), 

contain  two  penoua.  We  learn  from  Tarioni  in. 
aaiptioni  that  the  right  of  uiing  a  aeat  of  thia 
kind,  upon  public  occaaiona,  waa  granted  aa  a 


a  to  dittinf 


Then 


tT«J 


V.  4  ;  Jut 


.  124,  Ti   £33  ; 


ilia,  SttCLOOe,  6.)  It  ia  expready  dia- 
tioguiahed  Irom  th>  Lieria  (Suet.  Oani.  3S ; 
Martial,  i.  10,  li.  SB;  Senec  hw.  vit.  12),  a 
portable  bed  or  loh,  in  which  iho  peraou  carried 
lay  in  *  recoiabent  po«ilii>n,  while  the  M^fn  vaa  a 
portable  ehaii  in  which  the  occupant  eat  uprighf, 
but  they  are  aometimei  confoDtidei,  aa  by  Martial 
(ii.  £1).  U  differed  trom  the  «iUA<mBl»,  but  in 
what  the  difference  coniiated  it  ia  not  eaiy  to  de- 
termine. [Cathidra.]  The  Mfb  waa  aometiniH 
enlirdy  open,  aa  we  lojer  from  the  account  gJTcn 
by  Tuttua  of  the  death  of  Oalba  {HiiL  L  35,  Ac), 
hutmorefri-qnentlyihutin.  (Ju>en.L  136  ;  SueL 
Ktr.  26,  ViML  16,  OOo,  6.)  Dion  Cauiui  (Ix. 
2}  pTEtendi  that  CTaudiua  Gnt  employed  tba 
coiered  lella,  but  in  thia  he  It  comradietad  bj 
Suetoniua  {0dm.  53),  and  by  himtelf  (zliiL  23, 
Iri.  43).  It  appean,  howeier,  not  to  haie  been 
intnducid  until  long  after  the  liciia  waa  common, 
tioce  we  tanAj,  if  eier,  find  any  alliuion  to  it 
until  the  period  of  the  empin.  The  aellaa  were 
made  iometimci  of  plain  leather,  and  aometime* 
omamented  with  bone,  iiory,  tilTcr  {I^mprid. 
£3ugtA.  4),  or  gold  (Claud.  Homar.  Cow.  ii.  B»3\ 
accorduig  to  the  rank  or  fartnne  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  fumiihed  with  a  pillo*  to  lui^rt  the 
bead  and  neck  (permcai,  iai,  tL  £33,  and  ikhaKX 
when  made  roomy  the  epithet  laia  waa  applied 
[Senec  da  Camt.  14).  when  amaller  than  luual 
they  were  termed  mllniat  (Tacit  HiH.  iil  85)  ; 
the  motion  waa  k  eaiy  that  one  might  ilady  with- 
out incoDvenience  (Plin.  Ep.  ill.  5),  while  at  Ihe 
>ame  time  it  aflbrded  heelthliil  eierciae.  (Senec 
Arni.eif.I2;  Q»\ai.<U  Tmaid.  TaJ.  iL  4  ;  Caeliu 
AnreliaD.  L  e.) 

IV.  SiLiAB  of  diflerenl  kinda  an  mmtionrf 
incidental)]'  in  ancient  writert,  accompanied  1^ 
epithet!  which  aerve  to  point  out  generally  tha 
puipnaei  iac  which  they  werv  intended.     Thut  w 


tUtie,  the  latter  call*  them  "  —ditia  amtiifd  gmi*' 
ru,"  and  Amobiui  include*  them  amoDg  eammon 
aiticlea  of  fumilare.  No  hint,  howeio^  ia  giiaa 
by  any  of  theie  authorilie*  whi-:h  could  lead  U*  |a 
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wcijectun  tbo  ibp^  mr  ii  any  ■dditimvl  light 
thniwo  npoD  the  qDntian  bj  Hjginu,  who  telll 
lu,  mhtn  dMcribing  the  conitelhticini,  that  Cuno- 


Of  chain  in  otdiuuT  uee  for  domstie  (nrpoM*, 
a  gr«t  nuietjr,  m»nj  diiplaymg  great  OMt,  haw 
been  diicovered  in  eicsTationi  or  are  iHii  repre- 
i(  fmcoo*.     The  Ent  ml  asnaed 


Napla  {Mm.  Boti.  ToL  tL  Mt.  28) :  the  Mccnd, 
tWD  chain,  of  which  the  on*  on  the  right  hand  ii 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  i*  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing at  Pampeii.  (Afm.  Bori.  ToL  xiL  t*T.  t.)  A 
cluii  of  a  Ttcy  bouitiM  tana  u  ginn  in  the  Mm. 
Btri.  ToL  Tiii.  tar.  20. 


«.]  [W.a.] 

SE'MATA  (int/wa).     [Fvnus,  p.  SS6,  a.] 

SEMBBLLA.     [DaMiiuus.] 

8EHENT1VAE  FERIAE.  [Fni[A,ti.£30,a.] 

SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEMU-NCIA    [UNCla.] 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS.  IFmna,  p. 
B27,b.i 

SENATUa  In  aU  the  I«pnb1ici  of  aatiqnit; 
the  goremmeiit  wm  divided  between  a  lenata  and 
a  popular  UMnblr  )  and  in  cbim  where  a  king 
■toad  at  the  head  of  a&iia,  ai  at  Sparta,  the 
king  bad  little  man  than  the  eTccutire.  A  ae- 
D*te  in  the  early  limee  wai  alwayi  regarded  ai 
an  aaKmbly  at  eldera,  which  ii  in  bcl  the  meaning 
of  the  Roman  KUatut  ai  of  the  Spartan  ^tpaMrfii, 
and  itJ  memben   were  elected   trrgn   among  the 

in  the  ancient  republic*  alwaji  boir  a  dietinct  re- 
lation to  the  niunber  of  tribea  of  which  the  nation 
wai  compoied.  [BouLi,  Okrusu.]  Hence  in 
the  earlieit  timcf,  when  Rome  conilMed  of  only 
one  ttibe,  ite  tenate  coniiiled  of  aue  hundred  mem- 
ben (aettaiont  or patm;  compare  Patklch),  ai^d 
when  the  Sabine  ttibe  oc  the  Titiea  became  united 
with  the  Latin  tribe  or  the  Ramnea,  the  nombet 
of  Knaton  wai  incrmted  to  two  hundred.  (Dion;*. 
ii.  47  ;  PluC  Aon.  20.)  Thi>  number  waa  again 
wboi  Chs  third  tribe 
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or  the  Lucem  bacante  tompotated  wiA  ib» 
Roman  ilate.  Dionyiiui  (iii.  67)  and  Ln?  (L 
55)  place  thii  lait  erent  hi  the  raign  of  Tv> 
quiniu*  Prttcoi ;  Cieem  (lU  St  PM.  iL  M),  wba 
aareea  with  the  two  hiitoriane  on  thii  point,  atalfla 
that  Tinjuiniu  dcubled  the  number  of  MnMon, 
aeeording  to  which  we  oi^ht  to  luppoae  that  be- 
fore TairgDinim  the  lenale  conaiited  only  of  154 
nwmberL  Thia  difference  howeTer  may  ba  ae- 
coonted  for  by  the  nppoaition,  that  at  the  time  of 
TanjDiniui  Piiinu  a  number  of  M«ti  in  tb*  Beaate 
had  becoDU  Taoutt,  which  he  filled  up  at  the 
ame  time  (hat  he  added  100  Luten*  to  the  aenate, 
or  alae  that  Cicem  ngirded  the  Lucera,  in  off^- 

half  of  the  nation,  and  thai  incorrectly  cooaideecd 
their  aeiutor*  likewiae  at  the  accoiid  or  nnr  half 
of  that  body.  The  new  aoiatcn  added  I7  Tar- 
quiniui  PtiacDi  were  ditlinniibed  bMn  those  he- 
loaging  to  the  two  older  tnbaa  by  the  npetlalioii 
paint  mmoTMiH  aemtium^  aa  |a«Tio(uiTy  tHae  who 
re^taeowd  the  Titiea  had  been  diatingiiiahed,  bj 


.  Dt  pat  many  ti 
lent  oChen  into  eiila.  Thii  a 
pean  to  be  greatly  exaggerate 
bable  auppoulion  of  Niebuhr  (//ut  a/  Rami,  L 
p.  S2S),  that  ierelal  Tacaudea  in  the  lenate  anaa 
tRHD  many  of  the  aenatora  aaoompanying  the  tyrant 
into  hi*  exiles  The  Taoneiei  which  had  ihu 
aritan  were  filled  up  immediatdy  after  the  eatab- 
liahnieat  of  the  republic,  W  L.  Junioa  Bmtoa, 
ai  tonie  wrilen  itate  (U*.  b.  IX  '>r,  accordmg  to 
Dionyaiua  (t.  MX  by  Bnitai  and  Valeriui  Pnbli- 
cola,  and  accotding  to  Plutareh  (PliU.  II)  and 
Featni  <t.  v.  Qui  paim)  by  Valerim  Pabtwda 
aloue-     All  howeter  agree  that  the  penona  labo 


appom  to  be  incompatible  with  the  name  by 
which  they  wae  deaignated.  Had  they  beea 
made  patriciani,  they  would  hava  been  patrea  like 
the  athert,  whereat  now  the  new  lenalon  an  aid 
to  hare  been  diatingniihed  from  the  old  onea  by 
the  name  otcontcnptL  (Lit.  iL  1  ;  Feat  Le.  Gn- 
•9-^'  and  mUedL)  Hence  the  cuttomaiy  mode  of 
addreating  the  whole  teuite  henceforth  alwayi 
waa :  patrtt  anuBripH,  that  it,  patra  tt  oenucn^ 
There  ii  a  itatemeot  that  the  number  of  thcae  new 
ienator.  wa.  164  (Plut.  FM.  11  j  Fett.  to.  Qn 
patrti)  I  but  thit,  at  Niebuhr  hai  jnitly  nmarited, 
it  a  hbrication,  perhape  of  Valeriut  of  Antiunif 
which  ii  contiadicted  by  all  tubtequcni  hitlory. 

Heoceforth  the  number  of  300  Knatort  a(qiean 
to  hare  remained  unaltered  foe  seveinl  centuriea, 
(Li*.  Epit.  60.)  C.  Semproniut  Graiehui  waa 
the  fint  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  but  in 

of  Liry  it  !>  eipreaalT  itated,  that  he  intended  to 
add  60Q  equitet  to  the  number  of  SOO  tenaun, 
which  would  hare  made  a  lenate  of  900  memben, 
and  would  hare  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
equitea.  Thitappian tobeanabtuidity.  (OliUlinB, 
Gaek.  d.  Itiin.  Slaaln.  p   437.)      Phitardi  <C 
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€ftaodk,  ft,  &c.)  statM,  that  Oncchui  added  to  the 
•enate  300  eauitea,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  aelect 
from  the  whole  body  of  equitea,  and  that  he  tiana- 
fierred  the  fndtda  to  this  new  senate  of  600.  ^  This 
acconnt  seems  to  be  founded  npon  a  oanfasion  of 
the  lex  jndidaria  of  C.  Giacchos  with  the  later 
one  of  Livius  Drusus  (Walter,  CfefdL  d,  J&m, 
Hedits^ !».  214),  and  all  the  other  writers  who  men- 
tion the  lex  judiciaria  of  C.  Graochns  do  not  allude 
to  any  change  or  increase  in  the  number  of  sena- 
tors; but  merely  state  that  he  transferred  the  judi- 
cia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites,  who  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  tribnneship  of  Lirius  Dni> 
SOS.  The  huter  proposed,  that  as  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equites  should 
be  elected  (itpurrivhiy)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in 
future  the  judices  should  be  taken  from  this  senate 
of  600.  (Appian.  B.  CIZS;  Auiel.  Vict  de  Vir. 
lUuatr.  66  ;  Lir.  EpU.  71.)  After  the  death  of 
Livitis  Drusoq,  however,  this  law  was  abolished  by 
the  senate  itself  on  whose  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
memben.  During  the  eiril  war  between  Marias 
and  Sulla  many  vacancies  must  have  occurred  in 
the  senate.  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  not  only  filled 
up  these  yacancies,  but  increased  the  number  of 
senators.  All  we  know  of  this  increase  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  he  caused  about  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  equites  to  be  elected  bto  the  senate 
(Appian.  B,  C*  i.  100),  but  the  real  increase  which 
he  made  to  the  number  of  senatorsis  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
(Cic.  ad  AU.  L  14.)  Julius  Caesar  augmented  the 
number  to  900,  and  raised  to  this  dignity  even 
common  soldiers,  freedmen,  and  peregrini.  (Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  47  ;  Suet  Cbet.  80.)  This  arbitrari- 
ness in  electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate, 
and  of  extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imi- 
tated after  the  death  of  Ca-sar, for  on  one  occasion 
there  were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.  (Suet 
^11^.35.)  Augustus  cleared  the  senate  of  the  on- 
worthy  memb^,  who  were  contemptuously  called 
by  the  people  Orcmi  senaiorgs^  reduced  its  number 
to  600  (Dion  (Tasa.  Ht.  14),  and  ordained  that  a  list 
of  the  senators  should  always  be  exhibited  to  public 
inspection.  (Dion  C!ass.  It.  3.)  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but  as  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  wUl  of  the  emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  onpire  their  number  was  again 
yery  much  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
the  senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
several  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly 
a  common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy  (i.  8)  and 
Festus  (s.  o.  Praeieriti  9enaiore»\  which  has  in 
modern  times  found  new  supporters  in  Huschke 
and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history  the  kings  appointed  the  members  of  the 
senate  at  their  own  discretion.  Niebuhr  and 
others  after  him  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
populos  of  Rome  was  the  real  sovereign,  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  kings  possessed  were  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  populus,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, so  that  it  represented  the  populus, 
and  that  its  members  were  elected  by  the  populus. 
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Dionyriua  (ii  14)  also  states  that  the  senators 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
widch.  he  describes  the  election  is  erroneous,  for 
he  belieyes  that  the  three  tribes  were  aln^ady 
united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  members,  and  that  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr  (i  p.  338) 
thinks,  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was 
its  alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  GSt- 
tling  (p.  151,  comp.  p.  62)  on  the  other  hand 
believes,  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
each  decniT  (the  9tKds  of  Dionysios),  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  several 
smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a 
younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  removes 
the  difilenlty  respecting  the  decurio,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Walter  {Ge$dL  d.  Rom,  RediU^ 
p.  28.  n.  12)  ;  f<nr  the  decurio  was  the  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  army,  aitd  as  such  could  not 
well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a  senator.  As,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  each  decury  or  gens  v^ 
pointed  one  senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
populus  by  three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom 
held  their  dignity  for  life.  But  this  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  set  nearly  iJl 
the  ancient  authorities  at  defiance,  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  old  opinion  that  the  king  ap- 
pointed the  senators.  The  plebeians  as  such 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  in- 
stances in  which  plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
cannot  be  r^;arded  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momentary  measures,  which  the  government  wns 
obliged  to  adopt  for  several  reasons,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebea.  (Niebuhr,  l  p.  526,  &c.)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senators  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  authori- 
ties, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  sena- 
tor on  record  until  the  year  439  b.  c,  when  Spurius 
Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  senate  it- 
self appears  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  the 
election  of  new  members,  inasmuch  as  it  might  raise 
objections  against  a  person  elected.  (Diony  s.  vii.  55.) 
The  whole  senate  was  dirided  into  decuriea,  i  ach 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  UtO 
senate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  memliers, 
there  were  accordingly  only  ten  decuries  of  scna- 
ton  ;  and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  Irom  each 
decury,  formed  the  decent  primi  who  represented 
the  ten  curies.  When  subsequently  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  the  Ramnes  with  their  decern  primi  re- 
tained for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribes  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  1  ;  Plut  A'ttm.  3X 
and  gave  their  votes  first  (Dionys.  vi.  84.)  The 
first  among  the  decern  primi  was  the  priueept 
tenatus,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  (Dionys. 
iL  12  ;  Lyd.  ds  Ment,  L  19),  and  was  at  the  same 
time  custos  urbis.  [Praipsctus  Urbi.]  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  ad* 
yanced  age.  (Comp.  Becker,  Rem,  AUertk.  yoL  ii. 
pt  ii.  pi  385,  &.C.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  elee* 
turn  of  senatoTB  passed  from  the  hands  of  tfiB 
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befcnre  the  lenate  the  lubjecta  for  deUbentiott. 
The  power  of  the  b  nate  wee  at  first  the  lame  ai 
under  the  kingB,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 

f~~Te  of  the  public  welfiure,  the  Miperintaidence  of 
matters  of  religion,  the  manafrement  of  all  ai- 
rs with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
troops,  reguUted  the  taxes  and  daties,  and  had 
in  short  the  sapreme  control  of  all  the  reyenne  and 
expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  senators 
spoke  and  voted  was  determined  bj  their  rank  as 
belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.  (Cic.  tU  R$ 
PubL  iL  20  ;  Dionxs.  vi.  69,  TiL  47.)  This  dis- 
tinction  of  rank  however  appears  to  have  ceased 
after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  decern- 
virate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speaking 
without  any  regular  order.  (Dionys.  vi.  4,  16,  19, 
21  ;  Liv.  iii.  89,  41.)  It  is  also  probable  that  after 
the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  gene- 
rally filled  with  ex-magistmtes,  which  had  now 
become  more  practicable  as  the  number  of  magis- 
trates had  been  incr<«sed.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people  likewise  obtained  access  to  tht  deliberations 
of  the  soiate  (Liv.  iiL  69,  vi.  1)  •  but  they  had  no 
seats  in  it  yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of 
the  curia.  (Val.  Max.  ii  2.  §  7.)  The  senate  had 
at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  comitia  the 
candidates  for  magistracies,  but  this  right  was  now 
lost :  the  comitia  centuriata  had  become  quite  free 
in  regard  to  elections  and  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  The  curies  only 
still  possessMl  the  right  to  sanction  the  election  ; 
but  in  the  year  b.  c.  299  they  were  compelled  to 
sanction  any  election  of  magistrates  which  the  co- 
mitia might  make,  before  it  took  pkoe  (Cia  Bmt 
14  ;  Anrel.  Vict  ds  Vvr.  lUmttr,  83),  and  this 
soon  after  became  law  by  the  lex  Maenia.  (Orelli, 
Ofum.  Tull  vol.  iii.  p.  215.)  When  at  last  the 
curies  no  longer  assembled  for  this  empty  show  of 
power,  the  senate  stent  into  their  place,  and  henoe> 
forth  in  elections,  and  soon  after  also  in  matters  of 
legislation  the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction 
whatever  the  comitia  might  decide.  (Liv.  L  17.) 
After  the  lex  Hortensia  a  decree  of  the  comitia 
tributa  became  law  even  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  things  had  thus 
gradually  become  reversed,  and  die  senate  had  lost 
veiy  important  branches  of  its  power,  which  had 
all  been  gained  by  the  comitia  tributa.  [Tribunus 
Plbbis.]  In  its  relation  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, however,  the  ancient  rules  were  still  in  force, 
as  laws,  declamtions  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace, 
treaties,  &c  were  brought  before  them  and  decided 
by  them  on  the  prc^sal  of  the  senata  (Walter, 
p.  132.) 

The  powers  of  the  senate  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  seitate  continued  to  have  the 
sapreme  supi>rinteiidence  in  all  matters  of  religion 
(Oelliiis,  xiv.  7)  ;  it  determined  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  what  legions 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  provinces  the  consuls  and  praetors  were 
to  be  sent  [Provincia],  and  whose  imperiumwas 
to  be  prolonged.  The  commissioners  who  were 
generally  sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a 
newly  conquered  country,  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate.  (Liv.  xlv.  17  ;  Appian.  de  Reb.  Hitp. 
99,  <f«  RA.  Pun.  135;  SnllusL  Jug,  16.)  All 
embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the  senate. 
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and  laeh  ambassadors  were  generally  leinton 
themselves  and  ten  in  number.  (Polyb.  vi  13 ; 
Liv.  fxissm.)  The  senate  alone  carried  on  the  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  ambassadors  (Polyb.  I.  e.  j 
Cic  c.  VaUn.  18),  and  received  the  complaints  of 
subject  or  allied  nations,  who  always  reguded  the 
senate  as  their  common  protector.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 6, 
xxxix.  3,  xlii.  14,  xliii.  2;  Polyb.  le.)  By 
virtue  of  this  office  of  protector  it  also  settled  all 
disputes  which  might  arise  among  the  municipia 
and  colonies  of  Italy  (Dionys.  ii.  1 ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ; 
Vairo,  da  As  HutaL  iii.  2-,  Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  15,^0 
Q^  i.  10),  and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Italy,  which  might  endanger  the  public 
peace  and  security.  (Polyb.  iL  o.)  Even  in  Rome 
itself  the  judices  to  whom  the  praetor  refilled  im- 
portant cases,  both  public  and  private,  were  tskea 
from  among  the  senators  (Polyb.  vi.  17),  and  in 
extraordinaiy  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them  (Liv.  xxxviii  54, 
xxxix.  14,  xl.  37,  44,  &c.)  ;  but  such  a  oommis. 
sion,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital  ofiluioe 
committed  by  a  citixen,  required  the  sanction  of 
the  people.  (Polyb.  vi.  1 6  ;  Liv.  xxvL  33,  &c.) 
When  tne  republic  was  in  danger  the  senate  might 
confor  unlimited  power  upon  the  magistrates  by 
the  formula,  ^  videant  oonsules,  oe  quid  reapalH 
lica  detrimenti  capiat*^  (Sallust  CaL  29 ;  Caes. 
B.  C.  L  6,  7)f  which  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
dantion  of  martial  law  within  the  city.  This 
general  care  for  the  internal  and  extonsu  welCare 
of  the  republic  included,  as  befne,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose over  the  finances  requisite  for  these  purposes. 
Hence  all  the  revenue  anid  expenditure  of  the  re- 
public were  undtf  the  direct  administmtion  of  the 
senate,  and  the  oensMS  and  quaestors  were  only 
its  ministers  or  agents.  [Cbnsor  ;  Quabstor.] 
All  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  required  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done,  and  it  might  even 
prevent  the  triumph  of  a  returning  general,  by  re- 
fixsing  to  assign  the  money  necessary  for  it.  (Pcdyb. 
vL  15.)  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a  general 
triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
iiL63,viL17,ix.37.) 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point  (Liv.  xxxviii.  44,  xxxix.  4  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  viil  5  ;  Fest  i.  o.  Numem),  and 
there  is  one  instance  on  record,  in  whidi  at  least 
one  hundred  senators  were  required  to  be  presenL 
(Liv.  xxxix.  18.)  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order, — prinoepe  senatus,  consularea,  cen- 
sorii,  pmetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  qiuestorii,  —  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  were  asked  their 
opinion  and  voted  in  the  same  order.  {Stto  loco 
aentenHam  dicert^  Cic.  Phil^,  v.  1 7,  xiiL  1 3,  &c^ 
ad  Att.  xii.  21.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators,  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul  (Varro,  op.  G<iL  xiv. 
7 ),  who  called  upon  each  member  by  pronouncing 
his  name  (nommaHniy  Cic  o.  Verr.  iv.  64),  but  he 
usually  b€^^  with  the  princeps  senatus  (Cic  pro 
•Self.  32),  or  if  consules  designati  were  present, 
with  them.  (Sallust,  Cai.  50  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  5.)  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the  year 
round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  first  of  January.    (Suet  Cbas.  21.)      A 
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WDator  when  called  upon  to  tpeak  miglit  do  so  at 
fon  length,  and  even  introduce  subjects  not  directly 
connected  with  the  point  at  issue.  (Cic  de  Leg. 
iii.  18  ;  Oellius,  iv.  10  ;  Ta«it  AmtaL  W.  38,  ziii. 
39 ;  compare  Cic.  Philip,  y\\.)  It  depended 
upon  the  president  which  of  the  opinions  expressed 
he  would  put  to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would 
pass  over.  (Poljb.  zxxiii.  I  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  2, 
z.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C,  i.  %.)  Those  men  who  were 
not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only  a  seat  in  the 
senate  on  account  of  the  office  they  held,  or  had 
held,  had  no  right  to  vote  (Oellius,  xiii.  8.)  When 
a  Senatusconsultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about.  (Polyb.  vi.  12  ;  Cic.  de  Orai.  iii.  2,  ad 
Fam,  viii  8.)  [Sbnatuaconsultum.]  A  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  was  not  allowed  to  be  h^ld  be- 
fore sunrise  or  to  be  prolonged  after  sunset  (Varro, 
ap.  GelL  I',  e.)  :  on  extraordinaxy  emeigencies,  how- 
ever, this  regulation  was  set  aside.  (Dionys.  ilL 
17;  Macnb.  .SM.  L  4.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  varioiui  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar, 
and  others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an 
Instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  go- 
Temment  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
eeps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatns  (Dion  Cau,  liii.  1,  Ivii.  8,  Ixziii. 
6\  and  had  the  power  of  convoking  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  meetings  (Dion  Cass.  Ht.  3 ; 
Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.),  although  the  conanls, 
praetors,  and  tribunes,  continued  to  have  the  same 
right  (Tacit  Hist.  iv.  39;  Dion  Cass.  Ivl  47,  lix. 
24,  Ix.  16,  &c)  The  ordinary  meetings  aoooiding 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustus  were  held  twice  in 
every  month.  (Suet  Aug.  35 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  3.) 
A  full  assembly  required  the  presence  of  at  least 
400  members,  but  Augustus  himself  afierwaids 
modified  this  rule  according  to  the  difierence  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  braoght 
under  discussion.  (Dion  Oss.  liv.  35,  Iv.  8.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  that  seventy  or  even  fewer 
senators  constituted  an  assembly.  (Lamprid.  AL 
Sever,  1 6.)  The  regular  president  in  the  assembly 
was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself  if  he  was 
invested  with  the  consulship.  (Plin.  Epitt,  iL  11, 
Panegyr,  7  6.)  At  extraordinary  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoked  the  senate  was  at  the  same  time  its 
president  The  emperor,  however,  even  when  he  did 
not  preside,  had  by  virtue  of  his  oflSee  of  tribune, 
the  right  to  introduce  any  subject  for  discussion, 
and  to  make  the  senate  decide  upon  it  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  32;  Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.)  At  a  later 
period  this  right  was  expressly  and  in  proper  form 
conferred  upon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  jui 
rdatUmia,  and  accordingly  as  he  obtained  the  right 
to  mtrodnce  three  or  moro  subjects,  the  jus  was 
called  jiu  tertiae^  gmartae^  qtdntae^  Asc  rdatwm$, 
(Vopisc  Prob,  12 ;  J.  Capitol.  Pertin,  5,  M,  An^ 
ionin.  6;  Lamprid.  AL  Sev.  1.)  The  empwor  in- 
troduced his  proposals  to  the  senate  in  writing 
{oraiio,  Ubdhu^  epittola  prineipis)^  which  vras  read 
in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  quaestors.  (Dion  Cass, 
liv.  25,  Ix.  2;  Suet  ^11^.  65,  Tit  6;  Tacit  ^iraaZ. 
xvi.  27  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §§  2  and  4.)  [Ora- 
TIONB8  pRiNciPUM.]  The  praetors,  that  they 
might  not  be  inferior  to  the  tribunes,   likewine 
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received  the  jus  rdationis.  (Dion  Oss.  Iv.  3.)  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the  older  in 
which  the  senators  were  called  upm  to  vote,  ra- 
roaincd  on  the  whole  the  same  as  under  the  re- 
public (PWn,  Epist,  viii.  14,  ix.  13);  but  when 
magistrates  were  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  m  in 
former  times  the  comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret 
with  little  tablets.  (Plin.  Epiei,  iii.  20,  xl  5.) 
The  transactions  of  the  senate  were  from  the  time 
of  C!afsar  registered  by  clerks  i^pointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senator. 
(Suet  Cae$,  20,  Avg.  36 ;  Tacit  AnnaL  v.  4,  &c ; 
Spart  Hadrian,  3 ;  Dion  Cass.  UxviiL  22.)  In 
cases  which  required  secrecy  (temxtiuooHSttUnm 
tacitum\  the  senators  themselves  officiated  as 
clerks.  (Capitol.  Gord.  20.) 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the 
seuate  in  its  administrative  powen  was  dependent 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
connseb  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
124  ;  Tacit  AnnaL  I  15  ;  Plin.  Epitt,  iii  20,  vi 
19),  which,  however,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  recommended 
to  it  by  the  emperor.  This  rsgulation  remained, 
with  a  short  interruption  in  the  reign  of  C^igula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  alone  ezereised  the  right  of  appointing 
magisMes.  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.  s.  1.)  At  the  de- 
mise of  an  emperor  the  senate  had  the  right  to 
i^point  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  empwor  himself ;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  ODpartunity  to  exereise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium  at  fint  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  (Dion  Oiss.  liii  16, 
32),  bnt  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  their 
own  exclusive  management  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxl  33 ; 
Vopisc  AnreL  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
ci^  (area  pMiea),  which  were  distinct  both  from 
the  aerarium  and  from  the  fiscus  (Vopisa  AureL 
20,  45),  and  the  risht  of  giviqg  its  opinion  upon 
cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.  (Dig.  49.  tit. 
14.  s.  15  and  42.)  Its  right  of  coining  money 
was  limited  by  Augustus  to  copper  coins,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  (Eck- 
hel,  D,  H.  ProUg,  c  13.)  Augustus  ordained  that 
no  accttsatiMis  should  any  longer  be  brought  befi>re 
the  comitia  (Dion  Oiss.  Ivl  40),  and  instead  of 
them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high  court  of  justice, 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  right  of  taking  cog- 
nizance of  capital  offences  committed  by  senaton 
(Dion  Casa.  lil  31,  &&  ;  Suet  CaUg,  2  ;  Tacit 
AnnaL  xiil  44  ;  Capitol  M,  Antcnin,  10),  of 
crimes  aguust  the  state  and  the  person  <^  the  em- 
peron  (Dion  (Tass.  lil  15,  17,  22,  Ix.  16,  Ixxvl 
8  ;  Suet  Aug.  66 ;  Tadt  AnnaL  ill  49,  &c.),and 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  provincial  magistrates 
in  the  administration  of  their  provinces.  The 
senate  might  also  receive  appeals  from  other  courts 
(Suet  Nero,  17;  Tacit,  Annal,  xiv.  28;  Oipitol 
M.  Anionin.  10  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  13),  whereas,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  a  sentence  of  the  senate.  (Dion  (Tass. 
lix.  18  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  2.)  The  princeps 
sometimes  referred  cases  which  wena  not  oontainad 
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in  the  alMve  categories,  or  which  he  might  hare 
decided  himself,  to  the  senate,  or  reqaested  its  co- 
operation. (Suet  damd.  14,  \6,Nero,  15,  DomU. 
8,  &c)     Respectiiii  the  provinces  of  the  senate  see 

PROVINCIA. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second 
ca4>ital  of  the  empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
■eeond  senate  in  this  dty  (Soxomen,  ii.  3 ;  EoBoarpt, 
de  ^esf.  Coiut.  SO),  npon  which  Julian  conferred  all 
the  privil^es  of  Uie  senate  of  Rome.  (Zosim.  iiL 
II  ;  Liban.  OraL  ad  TVodbt.  ii  p.  383,  ed. 
MorelL)  Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes 
ooDsnlted  by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  mat- 
ters of  legislation  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  14  ; 
Sjmmach.  BpitL  x.  2.  28  ;  Cod.  1.  tit  14.  s.  3) : 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its  share  in 
legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.  (Not.  Leon. 
78.)  Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  which  the  emperor  referred  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxriiL  1. 
23;  Svmmach.  EpuL  iv,  5;  Zosim.  t.  11,  3a) 
Capital  offences  committed  by  senatoci,  however, 
no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  either 
under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  of 
the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.  (Walter,  p.  367, 
&c)  Civil  cases  of  senators  likewise  belonged  to 
the  forum  of  the  praefectus  nrbi  (Cod.  3.  tit  24. 
8.  3 ;  Symmach.  Epi$L  x.  69.)  The  senatorial 
dignity  was  now  obtained  by  deeoent  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit  2.  s.  2  ;  12.  tit  1.  s.  58  ;  Cassiodor.  Variar. 
lit  6),  and  by  having  held  certain  offices  at  the 
court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial  favour  by 
the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  *  (Cod. 
Theod.  le,;  Symmach.  Epitt.  x.  25.118.)  To 
be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and  was  more 
valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  its 
burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had  the  sena- 
tors to  give  public  games  (Symmach.  EpisL  x.  25. 
28),  to  make  magnificent  presents  to  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2.  s.  5),  and  in  times  ot  need 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people  (Zosim.  v. 
4 1  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  vi.  1 4, 26,  viu  68),  but  in  ad- 
dition they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  ^Mis  or  pfe5a. 
(Zosim.  ii.  3*2 ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2  ;  Symmach. 
EpisL  iv.  61.)  A  senator  who  had  no  landed  pro- 
perty was  taxed  at  two  foUes.  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit  4.  s.  21.)  It  was  therefore  only 
the  wealthiest  persons  of  the  empire,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  an  accoimt  of  their  property,  was  laid  before 
the  emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of 
the 'city.  (Symmach.  x.  66,  &c)  Down  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  consuls  w^re  the  presidents 
of  the  senate,  but  from  this  time  the  praefectns 
nrbi  always  presided.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6.  a.  1 ; 
Nov.  Insttt  62.) 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators: 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (laiut 
davttt)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not  as 
is  commonly  believed  sewed  npon  it  (Acron.  <9d 
Horat.  Sat  L  5.  35  ;  compare  l  6.  28  ;  QuinctiL 
XL  3.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  C 
on  the  front  of  the  foot  (Juv.  vil  192  ;  Cic.  PkiL 
xiii.  13.)  This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
eeateoi,  and  to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100 
(oMtem)  senators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the 
uiehestra  in  the  theatres  and  amphitheatrss.    This 


distinction  was  first  procured  for  the  senatsn  by 
Scipio  Africanns  Major,  194  B.C.  (Lir.  xxxiv.  54  ; 
Cic.  pro  CiuenL  47.)  The  same  honour  was  granted 
to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Qandins  at  the  nmes 
in  the  circus.  (SoetCbiKl.2I  ;  Dion  CasB.Lc.7.) 
4.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  a  sacrifice  was  e£> 
fered  to  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  and  on  this  oocasioa 
the  senators  alone  had  a  feast  in  the  capitol ;  the 
right  was  called  the  jiss  pubUoB  epiUamdu  (Gel]ias» 
xu.  8  ;  Snet  At^.  35.)  5.  The  jn  Wmram  %•- 
tiomU,    [LsoATua,  mAfimtmSl  [L.  S.] 

SENATUSCONSULTUM.     In  his  enrnBen- 
don  of  the  formal  parts  of  the  Jos  Civile,  Cioen  ii- 
dudes  Senatnsconsulta.  (  Top»  5.)  NumeftNia  L^es 
properly  so  called  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  Lcffes,  property  so  called,  were 
made   even  afttf  his  time.      [Lkx.]      It  vis 
under  Augustus  however  that  the   Senatnscoa- 
sulta  began  to  take  the  place  of  Leges  propcriy 
so  called,  a  change  which  is  also  indicated  bj  the 
fiict  that  until  his  time  the  Senatusconsxdta  wen 
not  designated  either  by  the  names  of  the  Coo 
suls  or  by  any  other  personal  name,  so  fitf  as  we 
have  evidence.    But  from  that  time  we  find  the 
Senatusconsnlta  designated  either  by  the  name  sf 
the  (^suls,  as  Apronianum,  Silanianum,  or  from 
the  name  of  the  Caesar,  as  Claadianum,  Nennia- 
num  ;  or  they  are  designated  as  made  **  anctore  ** 
or  **  ex  auctoritate  Hadriani,**  &&,  or  **  ad  oei- 
tionem  Hadriani,**  &c.    The  name  of  the  Senatns- 
consultnm  Macedonianum  is  an  exceptioo,  as  wiD 
afterwards  appear. 

Many   Senatusconsnlta   were   enacted   in  the 
Republican  period,  and  some  of  them  were  lawi  ia 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modem 
writers  have  denied  this  position.    Bat  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  deny  the  I(>gislative  power  of 
the  Senate  during  the  Republican  period  is  op- 
posed by  focts.     An  attempt  has  sometimes  beea 
made  to  support  it  by  a  passage  of  Tacitni  (^  torn 
primUro  e  campo  Comitia  ad  patros  translata  sont*^ 
Ann.  i.  15),  a  passage  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.     It  is  difficult  however  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  extended. 
A   recent    writer  (Walter,  GtsehichU  det  Horn. 
Becktt,  437,  1st  ed.)  observes  *^  that  the  Senatos- 
consulta  were  an  important  source  of  law  for  mat- 
ters which  concerned  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  Religion^  the  suspension  or  repeal  of 
laws  in  the  case  of  nigent  public  necessity,  the 
rights  of  the  Aerarium  and  the  Publicani,  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  and  the  ProviodaliL" 
(Liv.  xxvL  34,  xxxix.3,  xll  9.)     The  foUowio^ 
are  instances  of  Senatnsconsulta  under  the  Re» 
public :   a  Samtusconsultnm  **  ne  quis  in  uite 
sepeliretor ;  **  the  Senatuaconsultum  de  Bacchsna- 
libus  hereafter  more  particularly   mentioned;  a 
Senatusoonsultum  de  Libertinorum  tribu  (Liv.  xlr. 
15)  ;  a  Senatusoonsultum  de  Macedonia  (Liv.  xIt. 
1 8) ;  a  Senatusoonsultum  de  Sumtibus  at  the  Meg»- 
lenses  ludi    (Oell.  iL  24)  ;    a  SenatusooDsultua 
**  ne  homo  immohuretur  **  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxx.  1)  ;  a 
Senatusoonsultum    d^   provinciis  Qnaestariis;   a 
Senatttsconsultum  made  M.  Tullio  Cktavoit  re- 
feiente  to  the  efiect,  **  ut  l^^tionum  libctanisa 
tempus  annuum  asset ;  **  various  Senatoaoonsaha  de 
collegiis  dissolvendis ;  an  old  Senatosconsohnm, 
**  Scinatusconsultum  vetos  oe  liceret  Africanaa  (JLm^ 
tku)  in  Italiam  advehere,^  which  was  so  br  re- 
pealed by  a  Plebisdtum  {Hoposed  by  Cn.  Anfidius* 
Tribunus  Plebis,  that  the  importation  for  the  puc* 
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pate  of  the  Circemet  was  made  legal  (Plin.  H»  N. 
TiiL  17);  an  old  SenatiuooiisiUtum  by  which 
*^  quaettio  {tervorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibeba- 
tar  ^  (Tacit  Ann,  u,  SOX  a  rale  of  law  which 
Cicero  (pro  Milam.  22)  refers  to  Mores  as  its 
foondation.  From  these  instances  of  Senatnscon- 
salta  made  in  the  Republican  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  matters  to  which 
this  form  of  l^^lation  applied.  The  constitution 
of  the  Senate  was  such  as  to  giadoally  bring 
within  the  sphere  of  its  legislation  all  matters  that 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  administration,  pro- 
vincial matters,  and  all  foreign  relations.  And  it 
seems  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had  so  &r  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  great  change  to  make  it  the  only 
legisbting  body.  Pomponius  (Dig.  I.  tit  2.  s.  2), 
though  his  historical  eridence  must  be  receiyed 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
IS  geneially  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  the  progress  of  Senatorial  legisktion: 
**  As  the  plebr  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  ftc, 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  came  to  the  Senate:  thus  the 
Senate  began  to  act,  and  whatever  the  Senate  had 
determined  {eomiiiuisset)  was  observed  (oftsereo- 
baiuryt  and  a  law  so  made  is  called  SenatuscoD- 
sultonL** 

A  SenatusGonsoltum  was  so  named  because  the 
Cansul  {qui  retulU)  was  said  **  Senatum  consulere :  ** 
**  MarcivB  L.  F.  a  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos  Senatvm 
Consolvervnt^  (Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchana- 
libus.)  In  the  Senatusconsultum  De  Philosophis  et 
De  Rhetoribus  (GelL  zv.  11),  the  Praetor  **  con- 
suluit^  In  the  enactii^  part  of  a  Lex  the  Populus 
was  said  ^  jubere,*^  and  in  a  Plebiscitum  **  scire :  ** 
in  a  Senatusconsultum  the  Senate  was  said  **  cen- 
sere :  ^  **  De  Bacchanalibvs,  &c.,  ita  ezdeicendvm 
censvere."  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  In  the  Senatuscon- 
sulta  of  the  time  of  Augustas  cited  by  Frontiuus 
(de  AquaeductUnu  RomaSj  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
follows  **  censuere  ^  is  sometimes  **  placere  huic 
ordinL**  In  Tacitus  the  verb  ^*  censere  **  is  also 
applied  to  the  person  who  made  the  motion  for  a 
Senatusconsultum.  {Ann,  iv.  20.)  Sometimes 
the  term  **  arbitnuri  '*  is  lised  (Dig.  16.  tit  1.  s.  2); 
and  Gains  (L  4),  writing  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
plies to  the  Senatus  the  terms  which  originally 
denoted  the  l^slative  power  of  the  Populus: 
**  Senatus  jubet  atque  constituit ;  idque  legis  vicem 
optinet,  qnamvis  f'uit  quaesitum.*^  **  Habere  sena- 
tum *^  is  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Pompeius  was  elected  consul  for  the  first  time, 
his  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  treatise 
**  de  Senatu  habendo  consulendoque.^  A  Senatus- 
consultum made  before  the  rising  or  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  was  not  valid.    (Gellius,  ziv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legidation  of  the  Senate 
was  conducted  in  the  Imperii^  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  GaATioNxs  Piuncipum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
Senatusconsultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
Cicero  {ad  Fam,  viiL  8):  **S.  C.  Auctoritates 
(for  this  is  the  right  reading)  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
in  Aede  ApoUinis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domi- 
tius  Cn.  Filius  Ahenobarbus,  &c  Quod  M.  Marcel- 
Ins  Consul  V.  F.  (verba  fecit)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  £. 
R.l.C»(deeanita  censuerwU  UHj  <£m^).**  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus 
is  similar,  but  the  names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the 
beginning  and  the  word  is  "  consolvervnt :  ^  the 
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date  and  place  are  also  given  ;  and  the  names  of 
those  qui  scribendo  adfuerunt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the 
Inscription).  The  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
witnesses  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Senatnsoon- 
snltum  were  called  the  **  auctoritates,**  and  these 
auctoritates  were  cited  as  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  persons  named  in  them  having  been  present  at 
the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  (**  id  quod  in  aucto- 
ritatibus  praescriptis  extat,**  Cic  dis  Or.  iii.  2) ; 
from  which  passage,  and  from  another  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  V.  2  ;  ^  illud  S.  C.  ea  praescriptione  est  **) 
in  which  Cioero  refers  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a  proof  of 
his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C.  con- 
cerned, it  is  certain  that  ^  praescribo  **  in  its 
various  forms  b  the  proper  reading  in  these  Sena- 
tusconsulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  Prae- 
scriptio  in  Roman  Pleadings  [Pbaiscriptio].) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were 
required  to  be  pres<>nt  **  scribendo,**  but  others 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way 
might  testify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  cf 
whom  or  with  reference  to  whom  the  S.  C.  was 
made.  (**  Cato  autem  et  scribendo  adfiiit,**  ice, 
Cic.  ad  AtL  vii.  1.)  Besides  the  phrase  **  scri- 
bendo adesse,**  there  are  **esse  ad  scribendum** 
(Cicad  AtL  i.  19),  and  '*poni  ad  scribendum** 
(as  to  which  see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero,  ad 
Fam,  ix.  15).  When  a  S.  C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said  to  be  made  **  in 
sententiam  ejus.**  If  the  S  C  was  carried,  it  was 
written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the  Aerarium :  the 
S.  C.  de .  Bacchanalibus  provides  that  it  shall  be 
eut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 
oould  be  read  (i^facilivmed  gnoscier  potisU), 

The  Senatnsconsulta  were  originally  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tribunes  and  the  aedUes,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  quaestors  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  36,  and  the  note  of  Rei« 
maruB.)  Under  the  later  emperors  the  Senatus- 
consulta  ^  quae  ad  prmcipes  pertinebant,**  were 
preserved  in  ^  libri  elephantini.**  (Vopiscui^ 
Taeiius^e.  8.) 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum might  be  stopped  by  the  Intercessio  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
further  proceeding  in  such  case :  **'  si  quis  huic 
senatusconsulto  intercesserit  senatui  placere  aucto- 
ritatem  perscribi  (praescribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  sena> 
tum  populumque  referri.**  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
This  explains  one  meaning  of  Senatus  auctoritas, 
which  is  a  Senatusconsultum  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a  record  was 
kept  with  the  ^  auctoritates  eorum  qui  scribendo 
adfuerunt**  In  one  passage  Cicero  calls  a  S.  C. 
which  had  &iled  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Auc- 
toritas (ad  Fam.  L  7).  One  meaning  of  Auctoritas 
in  fact  is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  ; 
and  this  agrees  with  Livy  (iv.  57)  :  **  Si  quis  in- 
tercedat  Sto,  auctoritate  se  fore  contentum.**  If 
Senatus  auctoritas  occasionally  appears  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Senatusconsultum,  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word,  but  one  which  presents  no 
difficulty  if  we  consider  that  the  names  which  de- 
note a  thing  in  its  two  stages  are  apt  to  be  con* 
founded  in  popular  langui^,  as  with  us  the  words 
Bill  and  Act  In  its  general  and  original  sense 
Senatus  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.  (See  the 
note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cic.  ad  Ftmn,  r.  2.) 
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The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  SenahnconmHa 
if  **  ccnseo,**  bat  the  word  **"  deoemo  **  was  alao 
lued  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  Senatasconsultum.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  yiii.  8  ;  Sema- 
tau  deerevit  tU  dx.  ad  AtL  i.  19.)  But  a  Senatus- 
consulttun,  which  was  a  law  in  the  ]^oper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  not  called  a  Decretam,  which  was  a 
rule  made  by  the  Senate  as  to  some  matter  which 
was  strictly  within  its  competence.  The  words 
Decretum  and  Senatusconsultum  are  often  osed 
indiscriminately  and  with  little  precision.  (Oell.  ii. 
24.)  (See  Aelius  Oallus,  apud  /Vitem,  s.  v.  SemUut 
Decretum^  and  Dxcrbtum.) 

The  forms  of  the  Senatosoontulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  foUowine  are 
some  of  the  principal  Senatnsconsulta  which  are 
presenred:  the  Senatusoonsnltum  de  Tiburtibos, 
printed  by  Oruter  and  others,  which  is  **  on- 
doubtedly  the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  *^ 
(Niebuhr,  Rom,  Hid.  toI  iii.  p.  264,  note  66) ; 
the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus ;  the 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  Letter  of  Cicero  already 
refieired  to  ;  Cic.  PhiUpp,  r.  13  ;  Gellius^  zr.  11  ; 
the  six  Senatusconsulta  about  the  Roman  Aque- 
ducts in  the  second  book  of  Frontinns  de  Aquae - 
dnctibus  ;  the  Senatusconsultum  about  the  Aphro- 
disienses  (Tacit.  Ann,  iii.  62  ;  Tacit  OberluL  ii 
835)  ;  the  oration  of  CHaudius  (Tacit  Ann,  xl  24; 
Tacit  Oberiin.  il  806)  ;  the  rarious  Senatuieon- 
anlta  preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
Senatusconsultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  **  De  Antique 
Jure  Provinciarum,^  i.  288  ;  and  die  Sctum  bv 
which  the  name  Augustus  was  given  to  the  month 
Sextilis.  (Macrob.  SatumaL  i.  12.) 

The  following  list  of  Senatusconsulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name. 
Numerous  Senatusconsulta  under  the  Empire  are 
referred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find 
no  distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  them  had  a  title  like  the  Leges,  but  many  of 
them  being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  re- 
ferred to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  for^ 
gotten.  Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S»  C. 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  able  to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities. 
Many  of  the  Imperial  Senatusconsulta  were  merely 
amendments  of  lieges  ;  but  they  were  laws  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  Senatusconsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  Leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
Such  S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  ex  Senatuscon- 
Bulto  (Cic  ad  AU.\.\A)  \  which  is  also  spoken  of 
as  the  Auctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  **  quod  ab 
Senatu  Constitutum  "  (the  words  of  Gains,  L  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
within  the  Roman  Imperium  to  take  a  fideicom- 
missa  hereditas.  This  Senatusconsultum  is  cited 
by  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit  22)  without  the  name,  but 
it  appeEuv  from  comparing  Ulpian  with  the  Digest 
(86.  tit  ].  s.  26)  to  be  the  Senatusconsultum 
Apronianum.  A  Senatusconsultum  also  allowed 
Civitates  or  Municipia,  which  were  l^aliy  con- 
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sidefttd  as  Universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes 
by  their  liberti  or  libertae.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  passage  refetred  to,  im- 
mediately before  be  speaks  of  that  Smatnscon- 
sultum  which  we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum, 
and  it  appean  probable  that  the  two  Senatns' 
consulta  were  the  same,  for  their  objects  were 
similar  and  they  are  mentioned  together  without 
any  indication  of  their  being  diffwent  This  last 
mentioned  provision  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Digest  (38.  tit  3)  as  being  contained  in  a  Sen»> 
tusoonsultum  which  was  posterior  to  the  Trebelli- 
anum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest 
Under  this  provision  a  Municipium  could  obiam 
the  Bonorum  Possessio.  Bachins  {Hutoria  ./vrtf- 
prudentiae  Bomanae)  assigns  this  Senatuaconsnllam 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  it  a]^»ean  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same  &  C. 
which  allowed  Civitates  to  take  a  legacy.  (Ulpi 
Frag,  tit  24.) 

ARTicnLxiANUM  gave  the  Praesea  of  a  Prevines 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertss, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vince. The  herea  eould  be  compelled  to  give  the 
libertas  which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicoinnis- 
snm.  (MANUMI88IO  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  5.  a.  44,51.) 
This  Senatusconsultum  was  enacted  a.  n.  101,  in 
which  year  Sex.  Articuleins  Paetus 

Db  Baochanalibos.  This 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marciiannm, 
in  the  year  b.  a  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy  (xxxix.  18),  and  may  be  con- 
pared  with  the  original  Senatuseonsultom  which  is 
pnnted  in  the  edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenboreh,  and 
in  that  by  J.  Clericua,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There 
is  a  dissertation  on  this  Senatuseonsaltom  by 
Bynkershoek  {De  Cidtn  ReUgionu  Fengrmaa  apmd 
Veteret  Rcmanoe^  Op.  i.  412),  who  has  printed  the 
Senatusconsultum  and  commented  upon  it  at  some 
length.  The  provisions  of  this  Senatascansnltom 
are  stated  generally  under  DiomrsiA,  pu  414,  h. 
There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it  appears,  for  the 
name  Marcianiun,  which  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Omsids  who  propoeed  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles  of  S.  C.  in 
the  Imperial  period.  This  Sctum  was  found  in 
A.  n.  1640,  in  a  village  in  Calabria,  and  is  said  to 
be  now  at  Vienna.  (Senatuaconsulti  De  Bac- 
chanalibus, &c.  Explicatio,  auctore  Matthaeo  Ae- 
gyptio,  Neapol.  1729.) 

CALvrriANUM.  (Ulpian,An^.  titzvi. ;  Jvlla 
BT  Papia  Poppaba  Lxx,  p.  692,  b.) 

Claudianum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Gaudius,  reduced  a  free  vroman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  {ancUla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it  But  if  a  woman, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slaved  master,  she  might 
by  agreement  with  the  master  remain  free  and  yet 
any  child  bom  from  this  cohabitation  wouM  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave^ls 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was  re- 
lieved frt>m  the  penal^  of  the  Senatoaconsnltam. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  incougiuliy 
of  this  rule  of  law  {fndeg(mHajnris\  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  acooiding  to  whidi 
the  woman  continuing  free  was  the  mother  of  a 
free  child. 
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A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  thia 
Senatasconsaltnm  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman,  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla 
pursuant  to  the  Senatnscnnsnitum  in  consequence 
of  cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master^s 
wish,  tihe  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed 
matter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had 
become  pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  if  she  hnd  become  pregnant 
by  illicit  cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property 
of  the  person  who  had  become  the  master  of  the 
mother.     [Skrvus  (Roman).] 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gains  (i.  86)  in  which  he  says,  "but  that  rule 
of  the  same  Lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue 
of  a  free  woman  and  another  man^s  slave  is  a  slave, 
if  the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
cohabited,  was  a  slave.**  The  Lex  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  The  exception 
in  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  compact  1)etween  a  free  woman  and  the 
master  of  the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Gains  says  (i.  84) 
that  under  this  Senatusconsnltmn  the  woman  might 
by  agreement  continue  free  and  yet  give  birth  to  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  gave  validity  to 
the  compact  between  the  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the 
Senatusconsultum  produced  exactly  the  same  effoct 
as  the  Lex  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
child.  But  this  is  explained  by  referring  to  the 
chief  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  **  invito  et  de- 
mmtiante  dommo**  reduced  the  woman  to  a  servile 
condition,  and  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  this 
change  of  condition  that  the  issue  of  her  eohabita- 
tion  must  be  a  slave.  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  had 
already  declared  the  condition  of  children  bom  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  to  be  ser* 
vile.  The  Senntofconsnltum  added  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Lex  by  making  the  mother  a  slave  also,  un- 
less she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resulted  that  "inelegantia  juris**  by 
which  a  free  mothtf  could  escape  the  penalty  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  by  her  agreement  and  yet 
her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  Lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  Senatusconsultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  The  Senatus- 
consultum only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to 
a  servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man^ 
■lave  **  invito  et  denuntiante  domino :  **  if  she  co- 
habited with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could 
be  no  denuntiatio,  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was 
not  aflected  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  Gains 
observe*,  as  above  stated  (i.  86),  that  the  Lex  had 
still  effect  and  the  oflfspring  of  such  cohabitation 
was  a  slave.  The  fact  of  this  clause  of  the  Lex 
remaining  in  force  after  the  enacting  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum, appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
■trict  interpretation  which  the  Roman  Jurists  ap- 
plied to  positive  enactments  ;  for  the  Senatuscon- 
■nltum  of  Hadrian  as  stated  by  Gaius  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  master*s 
•lave  and  the  woman,  and  therefore  its  tenns  did 
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not  comprehend  a  case  of  cohabitation  when  there 
was  no  compact  Besides  this  if  a  free  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man*s  slave  either  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with  his  knowledge, 
but  without  the  **  denuntiatio,**  it  seems  that  tnis 
was  considered  as  if  the  woman  simply  indulged  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  (vu^o  cono^nt\  and  the 
mother  being  free,  the  child  also  was  free  by  the 
Jus  Gentium  till  the  Lex  attempted  to  restrain 
such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  the  Senatusconsultum  by 
a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was  a  ** juris 
inelegantia  **  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth  to  a 
slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian,  who 
was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by  com- 
pact being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  passed  A.  D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which 
he  enresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  in  one  respect, 
**  sin  consensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur,** 
they  difier  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless 
the  reading  "libertis**  should  be  " liberis.**  (See 
the  notes  on  Tacitus,  A  rm,  xii.  58,  ed.  Oberlin.)  It  ap- 
pears however  horn  a  passage  in  Paulus  (S,  R.  iv. 
tit  10),  that  a  woman,  in  some  cases  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  a  circurostin^^ 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus, 
but  also  shows  how  very  imperfectly  he  has  stated 
the  Senatusconsultum.  Suetonius  (F«p.  11)  at- 
tributes the  Senatusconsultum  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  expresses  its  effect  in  terms  still  more 
genera]  and  incorrect  than  those  of  Tacitus.  Such 
instances  show  how  little  we  can  rely  on  the 
Roman  historians  for  exact  information  as  to 
l^slation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Senatusconsultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly 
even  by  Gahis,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  wo- 
men, whether  Ingemue  or  Libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  Constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer 
the  words  **  ea  lege**  (Gaius,  i.  85)  to  the  Senatus- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  they  must  consequently 
refer  the  words  **  ejusdem  legis**  (Gaius,  1 86)  als6 
to  this  Senatusconsultum  ;  but  the  word  **  lex  **  in 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to  the  Senatusoonsolr 
tum,  but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(Gaius,  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xL  } 
Cod.  7.  tit  24  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  ii.  tit  21.) 

There  were  several  other  Senatusconsulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  An- 
gusti  Bachii  Historia  Jurispnidentiae  Romauae. 

Dasumianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
related  to  Fideicommissa  libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
S.  51.)  See  Rudorff,  ZeOschri/i^Sic  vol.  xii.  p.  307, 
D€u  Tcstamtni  des  Dasumius, 

Hadriani  Sbnatusconsulta.  Numerous  se- 
natusconsulta were  poised  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  Senatusconsulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gains  as  **  Senatusconsulta  auc- 
tore  Hadriano  facta,**  i.  47,  &c,  of  which  tha«  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  to  Gaius.  The  Senatusconsulta 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
Bachius,  and  some  of  them  are  noticed  here  nndov 
their  proper  detignationt. 

8  u 
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JiTNCiANUM,  puMd  in  the  reign  of  Commodnt, 
related  to  Fideicommieia  Libertaa*  (Dig.  40.  tit  6. 
■.  28,  51.)  This  Senatnecxnuultimi  ii  pnteired  in 
one  of  the  paMOget  of  the  Digest  refeired  ta 

JuNiANUM,  paiaed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in 
the  tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  oon- 
aalship  of  Ap-  Junius  Sahinns,  a.  d.  84,  had  for  its 
object  to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and 
his  slave,  by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  dis- 
covered the  collusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  pro- 
perty.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  16.) 

Ji7VBNTiANUM  is  the  name  given  by  modem 
iorists  to  the  Senatusconsultum,  which  is  preserved 
m  the  Digest  (5.  tit.  8.  s.  20.  §  6).  The  Senatus- 
•oosultum  is  placed  under  the  title  **  De  Hereditatis 
Fetitione.** 

Lasoianitm,  passed  in  the  irst  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  a.  o.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
Manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  Ex- 
tninei  heredes.  (Patronub  ;  Oaius,  iil  63 — 71  ; 
Inst  3.  tit  7.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  6.) 

LiBONiANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  every  thing  which  he  wrote  in 
his  own  favour  was  void  :  accordingly  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor  (Dig.  26.  tit  2.  s.  29),  nor 
heres  or  I^atarius  (Dig.  34.  tit  8).  This  Senatus- 
consultum contained  other  provisions,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  Lex  Cornelia 
de  Falsis.  [Falsum.]  See  also  CoU,  Leg,  M.  &. 
R.  viiL  7. 

Macboonianum,  enacted  a.  d.  46,  provided 
that  any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  not 
be  recovered  even  after  the  death  of  the  fJAther. 
The  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo, 
a  notorious  usureCi  as  appears  from  the  terms  of 
^e  Senatusconsultum  which  is  preserved  (Dig. 
14.  tit  6).  Theophilus  {Parapkr.  IntL)  states  in- 
eorrectlv  that  the  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name 
from  a  nliusfamilias.  The  provision  of  the  Senatus- 
consultum is  cited  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  xL  13),  but 
in  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Suetonius  (Feijp.  11) 
attributes  this  Senatusconsultum  to  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  but  he  states  its  provisions  in  less 
ambiguous  terms  than  Tacitus. 

MxMMiANUM.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  Senatusconsultum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  (Ann, 
XV.  19) :  "  ne  simulata  adopdo  in  ulla  parte  mnne- 
ris  publici  juvaret,  ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  here- 
ditatibus  prodesset**  The  object  of  this  Senatus- 
consultum was  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Mcmmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufiis  a.  d.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.  See  Dig.  31.  s.  51,  and  53. 
tit  1.  s.  76. 

NxRONiANVM  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  article  Lboatum.  (Gains, 
ii.  157,  198,  212,  218,220  ;  Ulp.  i^Ve^.  xxiv.) 

Nbbonianum,  also  called  Pisonianum,  from 
being  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L. 
Calpumius  Piso,  a.  d.  57.  It  contained  various 
provisions :  *^  Ut  si  quis  a  sub  servis  interfectus 
easet,  ii  quoque,  qui  teetamento  manumissi  sub 
$odem  tecto  mansissent,  inter  aervoa  supplida  pen- 
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darent**  (Tacit  Jim. xiii. 32):  •^Utoodsanxm 
etiam  de  £unilia  viri  quaestio  habeatur,  idemque  ut 
juxta  nxoris  familiam  observetor,  si  tit  dicatur 
ocdsns  **  (Panlus,  &  R,  m,  tit  5,  who  gives  in 
substance  also  the  provision  mentiooed  by  Tacitus, 
but  adds :  **  Sed  et  hi  torquentnr,  qui  cnm  occiso 
in  itinera  fuerunt  **) :  **  Ut  si  poenae  obnoxiua 
servus  voiisset,  quandoqne  in  eum  animadversum 
asset,  Tenditor  pretium  prMstaret**  (Dig.  29.  tit  5. 
S.8.) 

Orphxtianum  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
liiis  (CapitoL  m  mta,  1 1 )  that  the  Iq^tima  hereditas 
of  a  mother  who  had  not  been  in  mann,  might 
coma  to  her  sons  to  the  axchuion  of  the  oonsan- 
^nei  and  other  agnati.  The  name  Orphttianum 
IS  supplied  by  Paulus  (&/Z.  iv.  tit  10),  and  the 
Digest  (38.  tit  17)  ;  the  enactment  was  made  in 
the  consulship  of  V.  Rufiis  and  C.  Oxphitns.  (Inst 
3.  tit  4.) 

Paulus  (iv.  tit  14)  speaks  of  mlea  lelatinff  to 
manumission  being  included  in  a  Senatusconsultum 
Orphitianum.  [HxRR&]  This  Senatusconsultum 
was  made  in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelina  and 
Commodus.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Commodi  oratione 
in  senatu  recitata,  iTlp.  Frag,  tit  zxvi)   Sea  Ora- 

TIONB8  PrINCIPUM. 

Pro  A8XANUM  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, P^asus  and  Pusio  being  Consules  ( Suffecti  ?) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment  (Inst  ii.  tit  23  ; 
Oaius,  ij.  254,  &c  )  The  provisions  of  this  Sena- 
tusconsultum are  stated  under  Fidrioommissa 
and  Lroatum .  This  Senatusconsultum,  or  another 
of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Romanus. 
(Gains,  L  31.) 

PxRSiciANUM,  which  may  be  the  correct  form 
instead  of  Pemidanum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  a.  d.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  (Compare  Lxx 
Julia  «t  Pap.  Pop.  }  Ulp.  Fra^  tit  xvL ; 
Sueton.  Ocuid,  23.) 

Pisonianum.    [Nrronianum.] 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some 
writers  assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The 
Lex  Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apjparently  contained 
a  provision  by  which  a  fid^ioommissum  was  forfeited 
to  the  Fiscus,  if  a  heres  or  legatariua  engag<ed 
himKlf  by  a  written  instrument  or  any  other  secret 
mode  to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person 
who  was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it  (Dig.  30. 
8.  103  ;  34.  tit  9.  s.  10,  18  ;  49.  tit  14.  s.  3.) 
Such  a  Fideicommissum  was  called  Tacituin,  and 
when  made  in  the  vray  described  was  said  to  be 
**  in  fraudero  legis,**  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If 
it  was  made  openly  (palam\  this  was  no  frans, 
and  though  the  fideicommissum  might  be  invalid 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  fideioommis- 
sarins  to  take,  the  penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  this  provision 
as  to  the  confiscation  was  contained  in  the  original 
Lex  or  added  by  some  subsequent  Senatusconsul- 
tum. However  this  may  be,  the  fiduciariua  still 
retained  bis  Quarta.  But  a  Senatusconsultum  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  (Frag,  titxxv.  s.  17)  enacted  that 
if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a  tacitum  fideicom- 
missum, he  lost  the  Quadrans  or  Quarta  [Fiojci- 
commissum],  nor  could  he  chum  what  was 
Caducum  under  the  Testamenta,  which  as  a  general 
rule  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children.  [Lbgatum  ; 
Bona  Caduca.]  This  Senatusconsultum,  it  ap- 
pears from  an  extract  in  the  Digest  (35.  tit  % 
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ti  i$\  wu  tbe  PUuiciaDQin,  or  Plauiianiiiii,  for 
the  xiading  b  donbtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  it 
stated  that  the  Fourth,  which  the  Fiduciarias  was 
not  allowed  to  retam,  was  elaimed  fbr  tbe  Fiscas 
by  A  Rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  fbr 
the  fifand  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fraud  extended,  and  if  the  heres  was 
heres  in  a  laraer  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the 
share  to  whidi  the  frnns  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Flslcidia  fbr  that  part  to  which  the 
fmot  did  not  extend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Papinian  (pig,  54.  tit  9.  s.  11),  <*sed  si  major 
modus  institotionis  quam  frandis  ftierit  quod  ad 
Falddiam  attinet,  de  snperflue  quarta  retmebitur.** 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Tadta 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt 

Plautiinom.    [Plancianum.] 

RasRiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Tnuan,  in 
the  consulship  of  Rnbrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Coelxus 
Hispo  (probably  consu]es8iii!ecti)  a.  d.  101,rehted 
to  ndeicommissa  libertas.  Its  terms  are  given  in 
the  Digest  (40.  Ut  5.  s.  26) :  <*  Si  hi  a  quibus  li- 
bertatem  praestari  oportet  evocati  a  Praetore  adesse 
noluissent.  Si  causa  cognita  Praetor  pronuntiasset 
Kbertatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  servari 
ac  si  directo  manumissi  essent*^  Compare  Plin< 
JEp.  ir.  9,  ad  Ursum  with  the  passage  in  the 
Digest 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently 
alter  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  rdated  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  beoi 
adopted,  to  a  portion  of  tbe  hereditas  contra  tabulas 
testamenti  (Cod.  8.  tit  48.  s.  10  ;  Inst  3.  tit  1.) 

SiLANiANUM,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  and  C.  Junius  Silanus  A.  d.  10,  contained 
Tarious  enactments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave 
who  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  master.  If 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  the  slaves  who  were 
under  the  roof  at  the  tame,  if  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted under  a  roof,  or  who  were  with  him  in  any 
place  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  their  best  to 
defend  him,  were  put  to  death.  Tacitus  (Ann, 
xiv.  42)  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  Senatuscon- 
Bultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  '*  vetere  ex  more.** 
Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to  Cicero 
{ad  Fam.  iv.  12).  Servi  Impuberes  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  provision  of  the  Senatusconsitltum. 
(Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  14.)  The  heres  who  took  pos- 
session oi  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered  person  be- 
fore the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeited  the 
hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  Fiscus :  the  rule  was 
the  same  whether  being  heres  ex  testamento  he 
opened  the  will  (tabulae  te$tasiianH)  before  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  or  whether  being  heres  ab  intes- 
tato,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiii  Ae> 
reditatam)  or  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio  ;  he 
was  also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty. 
A  Senatusconsnltum  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
Taurus  and  Lepidus  a.  d.  11,  enacted  that  the 
penal^  for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person 
could  not  be  mfiicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was 
a  case  of  pairicide  to  which  this  temporis  praescrip- 
tio  did  not  apply.  (Panlus,  &  A  iiL  tit  5  ;  Dig. 
29.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  36.) 

Tbrtullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institates  of 
Justinian  (3.  tit  3)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and 
Bacerdos ;  bnt  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this, 
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would  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  Senatusoonsultnm  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 
ther Ingenua  or  Libertina,  to  take  the  Legitima 
hereditas  of  an  intestate  son  ;  the  Ineenua,  if  she 
was  or  had  been  the  mother  of  three  childrcoi ;  the 
Libertina,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the  mother  of 
ibur  children.  They  could  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  they  had 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberorum  by  Imperial  fevour. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  the 
mother ;  the  sni  heredes  of  the  son,  those  who 
were  nlled  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  as  sui 
heredes,  the  fiither,  and  the  fiater  consanguineusL 
If  there  was  a  sorar  consaaguinea,  she  shared  with 
her  mother.  The  Senatnsconsultnm  Orphitianum 
gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the  hereditas  of  the 
mother* 

(Ulp.  Firtg,  tit  xxvi  ;  Paulus,  &  R,  iv.  tit  9  ; 
Dig.  38.  tit  17.) 

TaiBBLLiANUii,  enacted  m  the  time  of  Nero 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Annaens  Seneca  and  Tre- 
bellius  Maximns  a.  d.  62,  related  to  Fideicommia- 
sae  hereditates. 

(FiDBiooHMissuM  |  Gaius,  ii.  251,  253  ;  Djg. 
36.  tit  1  ;  Panlus,  S.  if.  iv.  tit  2.) 

TuRPiLiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Caesonins  Paetus  and  Petronius- 
Turptllus  A.  D.  61,  was  agamst  praevaricatio  or  the 
collusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal 
chaxge.  The  occasion  of  this  Senatusconsultum 
and  the  terms  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacitus  (Anm. 
xiv.  14):  **qui  talem  operam  emptitasset,  vendi- 
dissetve,  perinde  poena  teneretur  ac  publico  judicio 
calumniae  condemnaretur.**  The  definition  of  a 
praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  16.  s. 
I.  Ad  SenatuaamsuUwn  TktrpiHanum). 

Vkllbianum  rendered  void  all  inteicessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  Senatusconsultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Vellcius 
Tutor,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum (Dig.  16.  tit  1),  and  it  appears  roost 
probably  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
from  the  words  of  Ulpian  in  his  oomment  upon 
it  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  consul  suf- 
fectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as  consul 
in  the  reign  of  C!laudins,  and  the  colleague  of 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  a.  d.  46.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  27.) 
[Intbrcxssio.]  In  the  year  a.  d.  19,  according 
to  the  Fasti  a  M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his 
colleague  according  to  the  Fasti  was  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus,  and  this  agrees  with  Tacitus  (Am,  ii.  59). 

ViTRASiANUM  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertiun.  It  re- 
lated to  Fideicommissa  Libextas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
S.30.) 

VoLusiANUM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Satuminus  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  A.  d.  56.  It  contained  a  provi- 
sion against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the 
sake  of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  hiw  seems 
rather  obscure :  it  is  refeired  to,  without  the  name 
being  given,  in  the  Digest  (18.  tit  1.  s.  52.  Smaiut 
enumtj  &c).  Tacitus  (Aim.  xiii.  28)  mentions  a 
Senatusconsultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited 
the  power  of  the  Aediles:  **  quantum  curules, 
quantum  plebeii  pignoris  caperont,  vel  poenae  irro- 
garent**  A  Senatusconsultum  Volusianum  (if  the 
name  is  right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable 
to  the  poialtieB  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  privata^ 
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who  ioined  in  the  nut  of  another  penon  with  the 
bwgun  thmt  they  should  share  whateyer  was 
acquired  by  the  eondemnatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  7. 
8. 6.)  [O.  L.] 

SENIO'RES.     [CoMiTiA,  p.  833.] 

8EPT A.     [CoMiTiA,  p.  336,  b.] 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  [Epulohm.] 

SEPTIMATRUS.     [Quinquatrus.] 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  fettinU  which 
was  held  in  the  month  of  Deconber.  It  lasted 
only  for  one  day  {diet  SepHmiomtimnu,dieM SepHnum' 
UoUm).  According  to  Festus  («. «.  SeptimoiUimm\ 
the  festiral  was  the  same  as  the  Agonalia  ;  bat 
Scatiger  m  his  note  on  this  passage  has  shown 
from  Varro  (de  lAng,  LaL  tl  24)  and  from  Ter- 
tullian  (cff  Iddol.  10),  that  the  Scptimontiura 
must  have  been  held  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
Deoembtf,  whereas  the  Agonalia  took  place  on  the 
tenth  of  tbiB  month.  The  day  of  the  Septimontium 
was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  montani,  or  tne  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seren  ancient  hills  or  rather  districts  of 
Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  their  respectire  districts.  These  sacra 
(soora  f»v  tmmtibiu^  Fest «.  o.  PtAUoa  sacra)  were, 
like  the  paganalia,  not  sacm  publica,  but  privata. 
(Varro,  /.  c  ;  compare  Sacba.)  They  woe  beliered 
to  have  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  en- 
closure of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  must  certainly  be  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  CapitoUne,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal 
were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome.  (Compare 
Columella,  ii.  10  ;  Suet.  Domii,  4  ;  Plut  Qmdest. 
Rom,  68  ;  Niebuhr,  Hut,  o/Boms^  vol.  I  p.  389, 
Ac)  [L.S.] 

gEPTUNX.     [Aa.p.l40,b.] 

SEPULCRUM.     [FuNus,  p.  560,  b.] 

tiEQUESTRES.    [Ambitus.] 

SERA.     [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 

fiE'RlCUM  (tnipuc6w\  silk,  also  called  bom- 
lyetMMk  llie  first  ancient  author  who  affords 
any  evidenee  respecting  the  use  of  silk,  is  Aristotle 
{A  A,  V.  19).  After  a  description,  partially  cor- 
rect, of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  silkworm  (bombyx^ 
Martial,  viiL  33),  he  intimates  that  the  produce  of 
the  eeoeons  was  wound  upon  bobbins  by  women 
fat  the  porpese  of  being  woven,  and  that  Pamphile, 
daughter  oi  Plates,  was  said  to  have  first  woven 
silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  authorises  the  conclu- 
sion, that  raw  silk  was  brought  from  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  (^>8  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  island  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
gannents  fCoA  Vbstis],  so  that  the  later  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  TibuUus  (ii.  4),  Propertius 
(L  2,  iL  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5),  Horace  {Curm.  iv.  13.  13, 
Sat.  i.  2.  101),  and  Ovid  {Art  Amai.  iL  298), 
adorn  their  verses  with  alhuions  to  these  elegant 
textures,  which  woe  remarkably  thin,  sometimes 
of  a  fine  purple  dye  (Hor.  U.  oc.\  and  vari^ated 
with  transverse  stripes  of  gold.  (Tibull  ii.  6.) 
About  thu  time  the  Parthian  conquests  opened  a 
way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  central  Asia,  which  was 
the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  appear- 
ance Aif  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt  stand- 
ards of  t^e  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in  54 
B.  c.  (Floras,  ill  11),  must  have  been  a  vary  strik- 
ing sight  fiur  the  army  of  Crassus. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Romans  respecting  the 
natoTB  of  this  beautiful  manu&cture  led  te  a  very 
^enenl  opinion  that  siljk  in  its  nalunl  staite  was  a 
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thin  fleece  found  on  trees.  (Vifg.  Oeorg.  iL  221  f 
Petron.  119;  Seneca,  HippoL  386 ;  Festus  Avie- 
nus,  935 ;  Sil.  ItaL  />ki>.  vL  4,  xir.  664,  zvil 
596.)  An  author,  nearly  contempomy  with 
those  of  the  Augustan  age  already  quoted  (Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  755),  celebrates  not  only  the 
extreme  fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  tlie 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
feet,  that  after  the  Ai^iistan  age  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Serie  webs. 
The  rage  for  the  latter  increased  mote  and  more. 
Even  men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and 
hence  the  senate  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
enacted  **  No  vestis  Serica  viros  foedaret**  (Tac. 
Anm,  iL  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  15  ;  Suidas,  t.  v. 
TilSipiOS,) 

In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find  the  most 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  those  emperon 
who  were  characterised  by  severity  of  manners, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  silk,  whilst  Caligula  and 
others,  notorious  for  luxury  and  excess,  not  only 
encouraged  it  in  the  femsJe  sex,  but  delighted  to 
display  it  in  public  on  their  own  persons.  (Suet, 
Cciig,  52 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  12 ;  see  also  Joseph. 
B,  J.  vii.  5.  §  4.)  Shawls  and  scarves,  intOTroven 
with  gold  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumuh&ted  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Empreos 
during  successive  reigns  (Martial,  xi.  9),  until  in 
the  year  176  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasuiy,  sold 
Uiem  by  public  auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  ornaments.  (CapitoL 
in  vHoy  17.)  At  this  period  we  find  that  the 
silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gold 
(XpiMr^vcurror,  xpwrov^i)^  was  adorned  with  em- 
broideiy,  this  part  of  the  woik  being  executed 
either  in  Egjrpt  or  Asia  Minor.  {NHoiitj  Afoooina, 
ocMs,  Lucon,  X.  141 ;  Seneca,  Here.  OeL  664.)  The 
Christian  anthon  firom  Clemens  Alexandrinos 
{Pasdag.  iL  10)  and  Tertullian  {d*  PaUio,  4) 
downwards  discourage  or  condemn  the  use  of  silk. 
Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
wife  from  wearing  it  {Coi^.  Praee.  p.  550,  voL  vi. 
ed.  Reiske),  although  it  is  probable  that  ribands 
for  dressing  the  hair  (Martial,  xiv.  24)  were  not 
uncommon,  since  these  goods  {Seriea)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  (xL  27). 
Silk  thread  was  also  imported  and  used  for  Tarious 
purposes.  (Oolen,  Tltpi  Ai^iyp.  voL  vL  p.  533,  cd. 
Chartier.) 

Although  Commodus  m  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valiuble  and  curious  efljects,  in- 
cluding those  of  silk  (Capitol.  Periin.  8),  this  arti- 
cle Boon  afterwards  again  became  very  rare,  so  that 
few  writers  of  the  third  century  moke  mention  of 
it  When  finely  manufiu;tured,  it  sold  lor  its 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  account  Aurelion  would 
not  allow  his  empress  to  have  even  a  single  shawl 
of  purple  silk  {pailio  blatieo  teriooj  Vopisc  Aurel. 
45 ).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen  or  wool, 
called  tramoeerioa  and  tubterica,  as  distinguishiHl 
from  ktJoeerica,  was  permitted  under  many  restric- 
tions. About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp  of 
inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  -,  and  the  oonse^ 
quence  was  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  fiunily 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  oi- 
gage  in  the  manufiwtase^  and  gold  and  silken  bar* 
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im  {pangamdae)  wtn  anawed  to  1m  nudi  mlj 

in  ihf  impiTjl  gjniKM.     [P*ii*OiiiDJ.] 

The  prainetion  of  mw  lilk  {^ir-ia)  in  Eni 
wu  fine  attenptcd  under  Jiutinian,  A.  D.  I 
The  eggi  of  the  lilkw onn  were  conieied  to  Byi 
Uum  in  the  liollow  aiem  of  a  plant  from  ■■  Serinda," 
which  wu  probsblj  KboUm  in  LittJe  Buduiu,  bj 
•onn  monki,  who  had  leaml  the  method  of  halch- 
in([  md  renring  them.  The  wormi  wm  fed  with 
tbe  Uml  of  the  Bl«li  or  Common  Mulbenj  C^wtd- 
lum.  Pretop.  B.  GoA.  i«.  17  ;  GIjob,  ^"-  i'-  ^ 
SOS ;  Zonar.  Am^  ixi.  p.  69,  ed.  Lhi  Cuige  ;  Phot. 
BUjL  p.  80,  ci.  Roth.).  The  cnlii™iion  both  of 
th  ii  KKCiea  andoflheWhiteMnlbenrithe  breeding 
of  (ilk-womu,  and  the  inannfikctnre  of  their  pro- 
duce, baTing  beat  Jong  confined  to  Grrcc«,  were  at 
lei^h  in  the  twelfth  cenlurr  tnniported  into 
Sicily,  ind  thence  extended  oier  Ihe  eoutb  of  En- 
rope.     (Otto  Ftuingen,  HM.  Imp.  Frader.  i.  83 ; 

r  gieally 

he  church  ler- 
I  of  the  cenrt. 

^  o  regulsle  iJie 
priea  both  of  tbe  raw  and  nuuiDfactnred  articl". 
It  wu  at  one  time  delemiined  that  Iha  buiineu 
■honid  be  carried  on  tolely  b;  the  imperial  tna- 
■urer.  Peter  Baraamei,  probahty  a  Phoenician, 
held  the  office,  and  oondtieled  himielt  in  tbe  moat 
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in  Byianlium  and  at  Tyre  and  Beiyloa,  whilit 
jutunian,  the  empreu  Theodora,  and  their  trea- 
lurer  amuaed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly. 
(Proeop.  HiM.  Aram.  2A.}  The  lilki  woien  in 
Eurap«  prenDOtly  to  the  thirteenth  centnry  were 
in  general  plain  in  their  pattern.  Many  of  thoie 
prodnced  by  the  indnilry  and  taate  of  the  Serea, 
1. 1,  (he  lilk  mano^tunra  of  tbe  interior  of  Alia, 
were  highly  elabonUe,  and  ^pear  to  ha<e  been 

to  the  Penian  ahawli  of  modern  timis.      [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  din.  SERRULA  i.rplay\  a  aaw.  It 
waa  made  of  iron  (Jerrta^  Non.  Marc.  p.  223, 
cd.  Memeri ;  lU  /mo  imna,  lud.  Orig.  in.  19  i 
VilR.  Gmg.  i.  113).  The  form  of  the  larger  aaw 
uaed  for  cutting  timber  ia  aeon  in  the  Mineied 
woodcut,  which  ia  taken  from  a  miniature  in  the 
celebiMed  Dioacoiidea  written  at  the  beginning  of 
-'  e  uith  centnry.  (Montbucou,  Pal.  Orate  p. 
)3.>  It  ia  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the  frame- 
lae  it  ia  fixed  in  a  rectangular  fmme.  It 
by  a  workinnn  ((amrTU,  Sen.  ^lid, 
■h  end.     The  li  .... 


203.) 


r  (Sen.  . 


90)  1  and  ita  moTement  wiu  beilitated  by  driring 
wedge*  with  a  hammer  between  the  planka  (tenui 
laimiat')  or  imftera  (tmbet).  (Corippua,  ds  Lpotd. 
Jmt.  i>.  46— IB.)      '     "    ■■  ... 


■e  of  the  I 


apamti 


gfbund 


U  HenslaueDm,  the  opwatort  being  winged  genii, 
aa  in  thia  woodcut  (Am.  d'EmL  i.  Mr.  Si) ;  but 
in  a  bat-ielief  publiihed  by  Micali  lIlaL  or,  iJ 
/Jom.  ii«  flam.  U>.  49)  the  two  aawyora  wear  tunica 
girt  icuitd  the  waial  like  that  of  the  ahip-builder  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  141.  The  wKidcnt  here  intro- 
duced alw  ahuwa  the  blade  of  the  bw  detached 
from  it!  frame,  with  a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing 
it  m  the  frame,  and  exhibited  on  a  funereal  menu- 
DwDt  puhliahed  by  Oniler.     On  (Bcb  aide  of  the 


laal-mentioned  flgnre  ia  t«preiented  a  hand-aaw 
adapted  to  be  naed  by  a  single  peraon.  That  on 
the  left  ia  irom  the  lame  funereal  monument  u  the 
blade  of  the  &ame-iaw ;  that  on  the  right  il  the 
figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  law  preaerred  in  tbe 
Briliih  Uueeum.  Three  aawi  (xmifM  mom- 
trialat)  were  lued  to  divide  the  amaller  objecta. 
Some  of  Ihcm,  called  ii^',  had  a  particular  ihape, 
by  which  they  were  adapted  for  amputating  the 
bianchei  of  tieea.     (Pallid.  d«  Rl  RbW.  i.  43.) 

St.  Jerome  (ia  Fi.  xxriiL  27)  leerai  clearly  to 
allude  to  the  circular  aaw,  wbicb  wia  probably  uaed, 
n»  at  preaent,  in  cutting  Teneera  ilaaiiuuprrulaiiia, 
Plin.  iT.  A',  xri.  43.  a.  B4).  We  haia  alio  inti- 
mationi  of  tbe  uie  of  tbe  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  eren  in  tbe  time  of  Cioeio  ( pro  Ctuail.  64}  it 
WBB  employed  by  thierea. 

Pliriy  (/f.  N.  nui.  22.  a.  44}  mentioni  the  uao 
of  the  aaw  b  tbe  ancient  Belgium  for  culling 
white  boilding- atone:  lome  of  tbe  oolitic  and  ere- 
taceone  rocka  are  itill  treated  in  the  aaine  manner 
both  m  that  pan  of  the  contmenl  and  in  (he  aamh 
of  England.  In  thia  cue  Plinr  mnat  be  onderaCood 
to  ipak  of  a  proper  or  toothed  law.  The  aaw 
without  teeth  whi  then  nied,  juit  ai  it  li  now,  by 
the  worken  in  marble,  and  die  place  of  teeth  wai 
inpplied,  according  to  Ihe  hardneia  of  Ihe  alone, 
either  by  emery  or  by  rarieua  kitida  of  land  of  in- 
ferior hatdneii.  (PIulAJV.  iiTTi.6.  >.».)  In 
thia  manner  the  ancient  anificen  were  able  to  ent 
alabi  of  the  hardeal  rocki,  which  contequentlr 
were  ad^tod  to  receife  the  higheit  poliah,  ludi 
ai  granite,  porphyry,  lapii-laiuli,  and  amelhyal. 
[MoL^i  ;  PjRiaa.] 

The  aaw  ia  an  inatrument  of  high  antiiiui^,  ita 
inrention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalnl 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  Til  56  i  Sen.  EpiiL  90),  or  to  hia 
nephew  Pcrdix  (Hygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Ovid.  Mtt.  Tiii. 
245)  [CiacrNUB],  alw  called  Taloa,  who,  having 
fonnd  the  jaw  of  a  acipent  and  divided  a  piece  of 
wood  with  it,  wai  led  to  imitate  the  teeth  in  iron. 
(Diod.SiciT.  76;  Apallodor.  iii.  IS.)  In  a  baa- 
telief  pahliahed  by  Winckelnuuin  (M<m.  Imid.  ii. 
fig.  94),  Daedalut  ia  repreaentad  bolding  a  aaw 
approaching  very  ctoeely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian 
uw  above  delineated.  [J.  Y,J 

SERRA'TI  NUHMI.  [D(N.iBtua,p.  394,a.] 

SERTA,  uied  only  in  tbe  pluml  (rr'wu. 
oT(^dn>;ui),  ■  festoon  or  garland.  The  an  of 
weaiiug  wnatbi  [Cdrqni],  garlandi,  and  fet. 
toona,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  pCTsons  (curfr. 
■arn  and  avTMorHH  y  ffTt^atfrrAjfro',  Theophmat 
H.P.  yL  B.  i  1  i  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  2.  s.  ^  w 
irTfpamwK6itm),  who  endavoured  to  conbina  all 
Ihe  most  bcautiftd  varieties  of  leavef,  of  fiovK\ 
3  u  S 
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and  of  frniti,  to  u  to  blend  llicir  Icomi,  cidann, 
and  n«iU<VirK.  0^0,14,  3S)  in  tlismist  ngns- 
■ble  maniieT.  The  umcTed  woodcul  taken  frtrm  ■ 
unoplugtu  >t  Rems  (Millin,  OiU.Mflk.  iL  100), 
■faowi  A  fatdon  odiptal  to  b«  lupoidsd  bj  meani 
of  th»  fiUsU  at  both  (ndi.  lu  extnmitiea  ar» 
■kUrullr«xHediii>canthu-l«iei:  iu  bodjcoo- 
aiiti  Ivparentl;  of  launl  or  bay,  tog«tber  with  a 
^nfuHin  of  Iriit*,  tuch  H  *ppl«,  pan,  pains- 
gtanataa,  bunchea  of  grape*,  and  Br^^OBBi.  At 
AllwiutlianwHBinaAatiCallad  mfonrX^isr 


for  tha  manuftettm  and  wl*  of  tliii  clan  of  pn- 
dnctioDf,  tbe  work  baing  piiDnpally  peHormed  bf 
woman  and  girls.     (Anitoph.  Tlant  455.) 

Wbea  a  priett  vm  prtfaring  a  ncrifue,  be  oftoi 
appeared  with  a  fealoon  intended  to  b«  placed  on 
tbo  door  of  the  temple  (fiitafixtudi,  Virg.  ^m.  iL 
249  1  t>anufer<u,iv.S03  ;  Jut.  lil  M  i  Lucui,  ii 
354),  on  (he  front  of  Iho  allar  (Viij.  An.  L  417) 
or  npon  the  head  of  tbe  Tietioi.  Thiu  m  Ihs  Iliad 
(L  14,23),  Ctrjiea  beaidea  tlie  gilded  lEeplra 
which  denoted  nil  office  and  authority  camei  a 
garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  wa>  probabl; 
wound  about  the  Keptre.  (See  alio  Ariitoph.  Av. 
8S4,  Faa,  946  ;  Caliim.  tffmit.  in  Or.  4S.)  The 
act  hen  dcauibed  ii  aeen  in  tha  annexed  woadcut, 
which  ii  taken  from  a  bai-nlief  in  the  ooUectioD 
of  aniiquea  at  Ince-Blundell,  and  i^misnli 
prieeteae  eattjing  in  her  two  bandi  a  fcalaen 
auipend  npon  the  eitrular  temple  which  ii  aeca 
lb*  diaUnca.    A*  tb*  feHoooa  ramainsd  an  the 


tcmplea  long  afta  their  trtJtoM*  had  departed, 
ther  became  lery  combnjtible.  The  temple  of 
Juno  at  Algol  wu  deatrojad  in  conaequence  of 
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v  then  n- 
<TibaU.  iL  4.  4^  7.  >3  ;  Propett.  iu.  1 S. 
SS.)  The  binaral  pile  wai  alao  dacorated  in  • 
timilar  manoei,  btrt  with  an  appropriate  choice  of 
planU  and  llowara.    (Virg.  Am.  ii.  SOe.) 

FeUooDi  wen  ^aod  npon  the  door-posti  fl4 
■rivate  hoaati  in  token  of  jo;  and  aBiMtioti  (TibolL 
I.  3.  14)  mon  eapedaUf  on  occaiion  of  a  wedding. 
(Lncu,  iL  S54.)  Tbef  wen  hang  abonl  apalaca 
in  eomplimail  to  the  wealthy  poaaeaaor  (awrtaAo 
-  Via,  Prudent.  HI  S^nwL  iL  726) :  and  aa 
of  genera]  njoidn^  the  atteati  of  a  aly 
leiimea  anliTensd  with  theae  tpltadid  aid 
Uatefnl  decoradona.     (Martial,  tL  79.  8.) 

The  imaUer  gariand*  or  cnnmt,  which  w«n 
worn  by  panona  «  (ha  head  or  niand  the  neck, 
an  iODif  Eintei  alM  avlo.  (TibolL  i.  7.  SI)  Tfaa 
Cuhion  of  wearing  auch  garlanda  aoapanded  from 
the  Dtck,  wu  adopaad  br  the  mHt  ChiiatiaiM. 
'•din.  Felix,  SB.)  [J.  T.) 

SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.     [Pimun] 
SE'RVITUa.    [Surui.] 
SSRVITUTES.     The  owDer  of  a  Ikinr  an 
"    in  all  w 


and  he  a 


ifnllei 


If  the  owuar^  power  otot  the  thkig  ia 
u^._u  idtber  way,  tha*  u,  if  hii  anjoyraent  M  it 
ia  lubject  to  the  condign  of  not  doing  carBin  acta 
in  order  that  who*  otbor  pecton  maf  ban  the 
benefit  of  iuch  ferbeannca,  or  to  tha  ccDdkiu  at 
allgiring  olheca  to  do  certain  acta,  which  limit  hi* 
complela  eujvymatt  of  a  thing,  the  thing  ia  laid 

when  a  thing  wai  aold  u  **  optima  """"-."  thia 
wa*  legally  nndenlood  to  nuan  that  it  wm  war- 
mntad  five  from  Serrilulea.  (Dig.  £a  tit.  IG. 
a  90.  lC9;ooinparaCic<i<£M.J^.  iiL2.)  Tha 
aiiatenoe  of  a  Serrilni  mut  be  proied :  the  pre- 
Kunplion  a  that  the  ground  ii  free  (liber)  till  it 
i>  (hown  to  be  •errienl.  Serriuiiea  an  alio  in- 
oludod  in  the  taimi  "  Jum,"  and  "  Jua  is  Re," 
and  these  tetmi  an  opposed  to  I>Hninium  oc  ootn- 

tbe  caaa  of  nsufnetDS,  for  tbe  UanaftactuaTJui  b 
Defer  reoogniied  aa  owner  in  (be  Rmdu  Law.  Tbe 
(eohnicat  word  Ibr  ownersfaip,  when  tha  uaasfrtKtu 
■a  dedncted  from  it,  ia  Pnprietai. 

A  man  can  only  bare  a  right  to  a  aKritni  in 
anoths'  person^  propefty  j  and  a  servitua  can  only 
be  in  a  ootporeid  thing.  Viewed  with  reelect  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Serritns  eilhei  oonnMa 
in  his  being  reatmined  from  doing  certain  acta  to 
bia  pnpetty,  which  otherwiae  he  might  do  (sar- 
tl!Au  fWM  ia  aoa /iiOHaib  csHiiM,-  SmtOtt  aiga- 
tha)  ;  or  it  Dontitts  in  hi*  being  birand  to  allow 
some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the  f^jpCTtj, 
which  such  penon  might  otherwiia  be  jseTsited 
from  doing  (sanifaj  gum  >a  pMmtda  amtittil ; 
Strvitui  q^piiu^tDo).  A  Serrilus  nenr  acnsiiH  m 
the  owner  of  the  eervienl  property  being  obliged  to 
do  anT  act  to  his  propoty,  Ihongh  he  may  be  nndac 
an  obligatio  to  do  acta  which  an  necessary  towarda 
the  mjoyment  of  tha  Serritaa.  (Dig.  8.  Ut  1.  a. 
15  ;  PuchtB,  liuL  L  §  2S2.  note  a.) 

Then  were  two  claiaca  of  SerritoUa.  Either 
they  had  for  their  inlqect  a  definite  person,  who 
could  eierciia  tha  right,  in  which  caae  they  woe 
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ia]1ed  PenoDal,  Penonarum ;  and  they  ceaaed 
with  the  death  of  the  penon:  the  expression 
*^  peiBonalis  servitos  '*'*  was  used.  (Dig.  34.  Ut.  3. 
1.  8.  §  3.)  Or  they  had  for  their  sabject  another 
piece  of  property,  as  a  house  or  kad,  and  the  per- 
son who  exercised  the  Senritos  exercised  it  in  re- 
spect of  his  right  to  the  house  or  land,  which  was 
its  subject.  Senritates  of  the  latter  kind  were 
called  Praedial,  Serritutes  Piaediomm  or  Rerom, 
or  Jura  Pniediorum  (Oaius,  iL  17.  29 ;  Dig.  8.  tit 
1.  s.  1)  ;  and  with  reference  to  their  speciu  kinds. 
Jura  aquarum,  &c.     (Cic  pro  Caedn,  26.) 

The  exercise  of  Personal  S^^ntutes,  of  which 
Usus  and  Ususfiructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing ;  and  consequently  the  Quasi  Possessio  of 
such  Serntutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Posses- 
sio. [PossBssio.]  Servitutes  of  this  class  consisted 
solely  **  in  patiendo.** 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  **'  in  patiendo,** 
and  ^in  non  faciendo.**  Those  which  consisted 
^  in  patiendo  ^  comprised  either  such  acts  as  a  per- 
son might  do,  by  virtue  of  the  Servitus,  which  acts 
had  only  mediately  a  reference  to  anoUier  piece  of 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Jus  Itineris  ;  or  such  acts 
as  a  man  might  do,  with  immediate  reference  to 
another  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  immittendi, 
and  the  like.  Those  which  consisted  **  in  non 
fiiciendo**  on  the  part  of  the  owner  were  acts 
which  another  poifsessor  of  a  piece  of  land  could 
require  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  not  to 
do,  but  which  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner 
might  da 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usufl,  UsuspRUCTua, 
Habitatio,  and  Operae  servorum  et  Animalium. 

Habiutio  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house  resembled  the  ususfiructus  or  usus 
aedium.  But  it  was  not  lost  as  ususfiructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  viTos,  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  the  heredes  of  the  giver.  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  De 
Uru  et  U<rfniatUm»s  Dig.  39.  tit  6.  I.  27,  32 ; 
Inst  2.  tit  5.) 

Operae  servunim  et  animalium  consisted  in  a 
man  having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of 
another  person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave 
or  beast  lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost 
by  a  ci4>itis  cuminutio  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it 
This  is  called  by  Gains  (il  32)  "*  the  Ususfinctut 
hominum  et  cetemrum  animalium.** 

Praedial  Servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
contiguous  pieces  of  land  (jpraedia)^  one  of  which 
owes  a  servitus  to  the  other  (ssrmtetens  dtUl^ 
praodium^  JvmUm  $ervims) ;  and  the  servitus  is 
said  to  be  due  (deben)  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  name  of  praedium  dominans  which  is  now 
often  used  to  designate  the  praedium  to  which  the 
servitus  is  due,  is  a  modem  invention.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  Servitus  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs:  it  must  be  something 
that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It  must  also 
be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dominant  praedium ;  font  is  said  **  (mines  ser- 
vitutes praediorum  perpetuas  causas  habere  debent  ** 
(Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
a  ccmtinuous  adaptation  of  the  servient  to  the  use 
of  the  dominant  tenement    The  Servitus  is  con- 
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loai 


aidered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  io 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without 
the  praedium  nor  pledged  nor  let 

Praedial  Servitutes  were  either  Praediorum  tTr^ 
banorum  or  Rusticorum.  But  the  word  Servitus 
has  a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 
right  or  a  duty.  The  Servitus  of  a  Praedium  Rua- 
ticum  or  Urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  tha 
servitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  Praedium,  aa 
a  right :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  Praedium  owes,  as  a  duty.  When 
the  two  Praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Ser- 
vitus expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of  an 
edifice  as  such,  whether  the  advantage  is  derived 
from  another  building  or  simply  a  piece  of  land  ; 
Rusticae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  as  such,  and  mahily  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  **'  Urbanum  praedium  non 
locus  facit,  sed  materia.**  (Ulp.  Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
8.  198.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae: — 1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour 
to  support  his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the 
servient  property  was  consequently  bound  to  keep 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  dis- 
chari^  Its  duty.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or  the 
right  of  addmg  something  to  a  man*s  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  u  above 
his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  fluminis 
recipiendi  or  immittendL  This  servitus  was  either 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  tlie  rain  water  to  run 
from  hu  house  upon  and  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  risht  to  draw  such  water  from  his 
neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varro, 
de  Liny.  Lot  v.  27,  ed.  MOller ;  Cic.  de  Or.  \. 
38.)  5.  Altiua  non  toUendi,  or  the  duty  which  a 
man  owed  not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its 
present  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  cer- 
tain height,  in  order  that  the  owner  of  some 
other  house  might  have  the  advantage  of  such 
forbearance.  If  a  man  was  released  from  this 
duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  obtained  a  new  right, 
which  was  the  Jus  altius  tollendi  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  whose  ground  was  released  from  the 
Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  said  to  have  the  servitus 
stillicidii  non  recipiendi  This  was  not  strictly 
accurate  lan^;uage,  for  if  a  servitus  is  defined  to  be 
some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights  of  ownership,  a 
recovery  of  these  rights  or  a  release  from  the  duties 
which  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  these  rights 
by  another,  merely  gives  the  complete  exercise  of 
ownership  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  such  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  find  enumerated  among  the 
Urbanae  Servitutes  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  2),  **  Stilli- 
ddium  avertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  aut 
non  avertendi"  6.  Servitus  ne  Luminibus,  and  ne 
Prospectui  officiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or 
his  prospect  (see  Gains,  ii.  31 ;  Cic  deOr.i.  39)  ; 
and  Servitus  Luminum  or  Prospectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openings 
into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall  for  intmnfn 
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to  get  liffbt  or  a  prospect  It  waa  a  Servitoi  the 
object  or  which  vaa  to  procure  light,  whereas  the 
ne  offlciatiir  waa  to  prevent  the  destroying  of  light 
(Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  4.  40.)  But  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Serritus  LuminuRi. 
7.  Senritus  Stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung 
against  a  neighbonr^  wall,  &c.  8.  Servitos  ftimi 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  sending  one^  smoke 
throtjgh  a  neighbour^  chimney.  9.  Senritus  cloacae, 
or  the  right  to  a  dtain  or  sewer  from  a  man^  land 
or  house  through  a  neighbour's  land  or  house. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Senritutes  Rus- 
ticae : —  1.  Serritus  Itineris,  or  the  right  to  a  foot- 
path through  another  man^  ground  or  to  ride 
through  on  horseback  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a 
man  m  such  cases  was  said  ire  and  not  agere. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised 
the  right,  this  Senritus  was  properly  called  Jus 
eundi  (Oaius.  iv.  3.)  2.  Actus  or  Agendi,  or  the 
right  of  driving  a  beast  at  carriaffe  through  another 
man*s  land.  2L  Viae  or  the  right  eundi  et  agendi 
et  ambulandi  Via  of  course  included  the  other 
two  Senritutes ;  and  it  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  its  width,  which  was  defined  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  (Dig.  8.  tit  3.  s.  8.)  The  width  of  an 
Iter  or  Actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and 
if  it  was  not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an 
arbiter.  If  the  width  of  a  Via  was  not  determined, 
its  width  was  taken  to  be  the  legal  width  {IcUUmdo 
hffUima),  In  the  work  De  Coloniis,  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  the  phrase  **  iter  populo  debetur  or  non 
debetur  ^  frequently  oocutl  W hen  **  iter  debetur  ^ 
occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is  given  in  feet  It 
seems  that  in  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instances,  the  lands  were  made  **  serrire  populo,^ 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Servitus  pascendi 
or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  of  the  ground  to 
which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to  pasture  them 
oo  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus  aquaeductus  or 
ducendi  aquam  per  funduro  alienum.  There  were 
also  other  Servitutes  as  Aquae  haustus,  Pecoris 
ad  aquam  appulsus,  Calcis  coquendae,  and  Arenae 
fodiendae.  If  a  Publicus  locus  or  a  Via  publica 
faitervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could  be  im- 
posed, but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Prin- 
ceps  fur  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus  across 
a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  Sacer  et 
religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Itineris  servitus,  for  no  Servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  saoer  or  reli- 
giosus. 

A  Servitus  Negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
Servitus  Affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
quasi  possessio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  Jus  Servi- 
tutis,  but  only  to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in 
rem  actio.  (Oaius,  ii  30,  31 ;  Savigny,  Dcu  RedU 
des  Betitxea.)  The  phmses  **  aquae  jus  consti- 
tuere,*'  **  servitutem  ftmdo  imponere,"  occur  (Cic. 
ad  QKMd,  iii.  1.  c.  2).  According  to  Gains,  Servi- 
tutes CJrbanae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
In  jure  cessio :  Servitutes  Rusticae  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  Mancipatio  also.     (Gaius,  iL  29.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  established  by  Testament 
{Servitiu  Legaia^  Dig.  83.  tit  3),  and  the  right  to 
it  was  acquired  when  the  ^  dies  legati  cessit  ** 
fLcoATUM  ]  ;  but  tradition  was  necessary  in  order 
to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A 
Servitus  eould  be  establuhed  by  the  decision  of  a 
judex  in  the  Jodiciom  Familiae  erciscundae,  Com- 
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muni  dividnndo,  and  in  a  case  where  the  Judex 
adjudicated  the  Preprietas  to  one  and  the  Usua^ 
fructus  to  another  (Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  6).  Servitutes 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  longi 
temporis.  (Cod.  7.  tit  33.  Sb  12.)  An  obscure  and 
corrupt  passage  of  Cicero  {ad  AU.  xy.  26)  seema 
to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  to  a 
Servitus  by  use ;  as  to  which  a  Lex  Stfibonia  made 
a  change.  [Lsx  Scriboxia.]  Quasi  servitudes  wers 
sometimes  simply  founded  on  positive  enactmenta, 
which  limited  the  owner  of  a  property  in  its  enjoy- 
ment (Nov.  22.  c.  46.  s.  2) ;  and  othen  were  con- 
sidored  as  **  velut  jure  impositae**  (Dig.  39.  tit  3. 
8.  1.  §  23  ;  and  Dig.  43.  tit  27,  D*  Arbonbua 
Oaedendis,) 

A  Serritus  might  be  released  (rmntOi)  to  the 
owner  of  the  Fundus  serviens  (Dig.  8.  tit  1.  s.  14)  ; 
or  it  might  be  surrendered  by  allowing  the  owner 
of  the  Fundus  Serviens  to  do  certain  acts  upon  it, 
which  woe  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  8.)  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  Servitutes  were  extinguished  ; 
there  was  a  Confusio.  (Dig.  a  tit  6.  s.  1.)  If  the 
separate  owners  of  two  separate  estates,  jointly- 
acquired  an  estate  which  was  servient  to  the  two 
separate  estates,  the  Servitutes  were  not  extin- 
guished ;  but  they  were  extinguished  if  the  joint 
owners  of  a  dominant  estate,  jointly  acquired  the 
servient  estate.  (Dig.  8.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  A  usn- 
fructus  was  extinguisned  when  the  Usufructua- 
rius  acquired  the  Preprietas  of  the  thing.  A 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
object,  but  if  the  servient  object  was  reatued,  the 
servitus  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20  ; 
tit  6.  8. 14.)  A  servitus  was  extinguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Per- 
sonal Servitude  with  the  death  of  the  person  who 
was  intitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  Praedial  Ser- 
vitutes with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  sub- 
ject, but  they  were  revived  with  its  revival :  for 
instance,  if  a  building  to  which  a  servitude  be- 
longed, was  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  if  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  form,  the  servi- 
tude rerived  (Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20.  §  2 ; 
Moore  V.  Rawson,  3  B.  &  Cr.  332).  A  Servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it  There  is 
a  case  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit  3.  s.  35)  of  the  servitus 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  which  had  been  intorupted 
by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  spring,  and  a  re- 
script of  Augustus  on  the  matter.  According  to 
the  old  law,  Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exereising  the  right,  in  two  yean  in 
the  case  of  things  immoveable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  moveable.  In  Justinian*s  legia* 
lation  Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exereising  the  right,  when  there  had  been  a  Usu- 
capio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
thing  or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  Usu- 
capion. (Cod.  3.  tit  33.  8.  16.  §  1,  and  tit  34. 
s.  13.) 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  Actiones  in 
rem.  (Dig.  7.  tit  6  ;  8.  tit  5.)  An  Actio  Con- 
fessoria  or  Vindicatio  Servitutis  had  for  its  object 
the  establishing  the  right  to  a  Servitus,  and  it 
could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant land,  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The  object 
of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the  right, 
damages,  and  security  against  future  disturbance 
in  the  exereise  of  the  right ;  and  the  action  might 
be  not  only  against  the  owner  of  the  servient 
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iliingi  Imt  ninf  t  any  petBon  who  impeded  the 
•zeiciie  of  the  right  The  plaintiff  had  of  conne 
to  proye  his  title  to  the  Servitos.  The  Actio  Ne- 
gatoria  or  Vindicatio  libertatia,  might  be  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any  person 
who  claimed  a  Servitos  m  it  The  object  was  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from  the 
servitos,  for  damages,  and  for  secority  to  the  owner 
against  fiitore  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ownership.  The  plaintiff  had  of  ooorse  to  prove 
his  ownership  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  Servitos.     (Gains,  iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  5.) 

In  the  case  of  Personal  Servitudes,  the  Inter- 
dicts were  jost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
Possession  ;  the  Interdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  proper  Possession,  was  here  applied  as 
A  Utile  Interdictom.  {FVoff,  VaL  90,  as  emended 
by  Savigny,) 

In  the  case  of  Praedial  Servitodes,  we  most 
first  consider  the  Positive.  In  the  first  class,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Joris  Qoasi  Possessio  is  effected 
by  an  act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  Right,  independent  of  any  other  right  The 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  pre- 
vented by  Interdicts  applicable  to  the  several  cases. 
A  perMm  who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  Jus 
Itineris,  Actus,  Viae  by  any  person  whatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  or  any 
other  person,  had  a  right  to  the  Interdict:  the 
object  of  this  Interdict  was  protection  against  the 
disturbance,  and  compensation :  its  effect  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis. 
Another  Interdict  applied  to  the  same  objects  as 
the  precedipg  Interdict,  but  its  object  was  to 
protect  the  person  intitled  to  the  servitode  firom 
being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while  he  was  putting 
the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  various  other  Interdicts  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jus  aquae  quotidianae  vel  aestivae 
duoendae  (Dig.  43.  tit  20)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
pair  of  water  passages  (43.  tit  21,  de  rmU)  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Jos  aquae  hanriendae  (43.  tit  22). 

The  second  class  of  Positive  Servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connection  with 
the  possession  of  another  pieoe  of  property.  The 
Interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained 
under  the  third  class,  that  of  Negative  Servitudes. 

In  the  case  of  Negative  Servitudes  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Possessio  can 
be  acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  womib  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent 
with  his  Servitus,  and  is  prevented ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  is  capable  of  transferrins  the  Jus 
Servitutis.  The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner 
of  the  servient  property  does  an  act  which  is  con* 
trary  to  the  Right  The  Possession  of  the  Servi- 
tudes of  the  second  and  third  dass  was  footected 
by  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis.  There  was  a 
qiecial  interdict  about  sewers  (I>s  doadsj  Dig. 
43.  tit  23). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Quasi-servitudes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  Servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they 
were  limitations  of  the  exeroise  of  ownership  made 
for  the  public  benefit  The  only  oases  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive 
enactment,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect, 
aro  reducible  to  three  principal  classes^  The  first 
class  comprehends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on 
reJgti»us  grounds.    To  this  dass  belongs  Finis,  or 
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a  qnoe  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  es- 
tates, which  it  was  not  pennitted  to  cultivate. 
This  intermediate  space  was  sacrod  and  it  was 
used  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sa> 
crifice.  To  this  class  alM>  belongs  the  rule,  that  if 
a  man  had  buried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  an- 
other without  his  consent  he  could  not  as  a  ffeneral 
rule  be  compelled  to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was 
bound  to  make  recompence.  (Dig.  11.  tit  7.  Sb  2. 
7,  8.)  The  second  class  comprehends  rales  relat- 
ing to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
l^timum  spatium,  logitimus  modus.  Conse- 
quently between  two  adjoining  houses  then  must 
be  a  vacant  space  of  five  feet  This  law  was  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  after  the  firo  in  NeroVi 
roigu  (Tacit  Afm.  xv.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
build  houses  with  a  common  wall  {commMaio  parh' 
turn) ;  and  the  old  legitimum  spatium  was  again 
required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Veras.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2. 
s.  14.)  This  dass  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the 
height  and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus  (Sueton. 
Ociav,  89)  fixed  the  height  at  seventy  feet ;  Nero 
also  after  thb  great  fire  made  some  regulations 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height  of  houses. 
Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty  feet 
These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  uie  convenience  of  persons  who  possessed 
adjoining  houses :  they  had  therefore  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  Servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non  tollendi 
as  some  writen  suppose.  The  rule  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  forbade  the  removing  a  ^tignum 
fiirtivum  aedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,**  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Dig.  47.  tit  3.) 
Another  rule  declued  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  were  adjoining  to  public  aquaeducts  should 
permit  materials  to  be  tak^i  from  their  lands  for 
these  public  purposes,  but  should  receive  a  proper 
compensation.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbade  the 
burning  or  interring  of  a  dead  body  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  rule  was  enforced  by  a  Lex  Duilia.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  diird  dass  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqua, Plu  via,  and  to  the  Tignum 
Jnnctum  iu  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permissi(m  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
to  gather  the  fruits  which  had  fiUlen  thereon  from 
his  trees  ;  with  this  limitation  that  he  could  only 
go  every  third  day.  (Dig.  43.  tit  28,  Ih  Glande 
legenda.)  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a 
neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  person^ 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  firom  the  ground  {ipdndedm  pedei  aUhu 
earn  tmbUicator),  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of 
ownership,  but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land-owner  ;  for  it  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour^ tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there 
were  no  brsnches  less  than  fifteen  feet  firom  the 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquitf ,  ownenhip  in  Roman  Law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  ccmvenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate  their 
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■mtDtl  intevettt  at  tber  plenwd,  aod  ■ceordlnglf  * 
man  could  agree  to  illow  a  neighbour  to  derive 
a  eertain  benefit  from  his  land  which  their  prozio 
mity  rendered  deairable  to  him,  or  be  coald  agree 
to  abstain  from  eertain  acts  on  his  land  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbonr^  land.  The  law  gare 
force  to  these  airreements  under  the  name  of  Serri- 
tutes,  and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  bj  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  wWh  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  Tiew  of  the  limitotion  of  ownefship 
amwig  the  Romans  by  positiTO  enactment  is  from 
a  valuable  essay  by  Dirksen,  Utber  die  gnOdickm 
bmekrankmMm  Jai  Jgysartimis,  Sc  ZaUaekr^  toI.  ii. 

(Gains,  u.  28— S3  ;  Inst.  2.  tit  ^—6  ;  Dig.  7 
and  8  ;  God.  8.  tit  83,  34.) 

This  riceteh  may  be  completed  by  rsfcnnoe  to 
the  foQowiiw  works  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
them :  lfai£eldey,  LekfimA^  dCw.  12th  ed. ;  Mtth- 
lenbnich,  Doetrma  Pamdeelcmtmj  p.  268,  Ac ; 
Sarigny,  Dm  RadU  dm  BwbaBt^  JwrU  Quad  Po»- 
S0«sio,  p.  525,  6th  ed. ;  Vom  dor  B0tMm^  der 
ServUmtm  dMnk  dmple  Vtrtrag  imd  StiptdatUmy 
von  Hasse,  Rhein.  Mus.  flir  Jurisprudenc,  Erwltir 
Jokrgamg ;  Vtm  dem  Verkalimm  de§  Bigmitimmt 
am  dm  Senriitdm^  von  Puchta,  iUsta.  Af  ssl  EnL 
Jahy. ;  Schenri,  Bamm'kunffen  tmr  Mrv  xtm  dm 
aervUmtm^  ZdUekr^  <ibeL,  xii  pu  287  ;  Pnchte, 
/lutii.  §252.  [G.L.} 

SERVUS  (Gubk).  The  Greek  SoGXot,  like 
the  Latin  mrmu^  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  Aristotle  {PoUL  L  S) 
says  that  a  complete  household  b  that  which  con- 
sists of  slaves  and  fineemen  {vimia  ik  riknioi  4h 
ZoChmf  ical  ik^u04ptMf\  and  he  defines  a  slave  to 
be  a  living  working^tool  and  possession.  (*0  SofiAes 
'/W^X^*'  OpToixor,  Ethic  Nieom,  viiL  \3  ;  6  loSAof 
KTiiftd  rt  il/ia^x^'^^  PolU.  i.  4.)  None  ef  the  Ore^'k 
I^ilosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to  slavery 
as  a  thing  morally  wrong ;  Plato  in  his  perfect 
state  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made 
slaves  by  Greeks  (<U  R^.  v.  p.  469^  *nd  Aristotle 
defends  the  justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground 
of  a  diversity  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into 
the  firee  {iKt^tpoi)  and  those  who  are  slaves  by 
nature  (ol  ^toc«  SovAet) :  under  the  latter  de- 
scription he  appears  to  have  regarded  all  barb»- 
riaiis  in  the  Greek  sense  of  .the  word,  and  ther^ 
fore  considers  their  slavery  justifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  liavo 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  (Herod,  vi  1 87  ;  Phere- 
crat  aj9.  Aikm,  vi  p.  263,  b),  but  we  find  them  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  gene- 
rally as  in  later  times;  They  an  usually  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (8ofM(U«rroi),  who  serve  their  eon- 
querors :  but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves  (<M.  zv.  483).  Ther  were  how- 
ever at  that  time  mostly  confined  to  the  henaes  of 
the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.  Gne  species  arose  when  the  inhabitants 
ef  a  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfii  or  bondonien :  they 
lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  apjNwpriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent  They  also  attended  dieir 
masters  in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  fimm  their  fiunilies,  and  could 
aequire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparto 
[Hblotmj^  the  Penaslae  of  Thessaly  [Pbnw. 


tabI,  Ae  Btthynlans  at  Bynnthnn,  Ae  OanieyrB 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraelea  hi  Poo- 
toa,  the  Aphamiotae  in  Oete.  [(}o9Ml]  The 
other  spedes  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic  slaves 
acquired  by  pnrehase  {i^^yvp^itnrrM  or  •xfwrAvifrot^ 
see  Isocr.  Plattm.  p.  800,  ed.  Steph.),  who  were 
entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  could 
be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods  and  chatleb : 
these  woe  the  8ef Aoi  properiy  so  called,  aod  wef« 
the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at  Athens  and 
Ckirinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves  were  verr 
numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work  nf  the  arta- 
auis  and  manufacturers  of  modem  towns.  In 
poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital,  and 
which  subsisted  wholly  by  agricaltnre,  they  would 
be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.  ( Athen. 
ri.  PL  264,  c  ;  Omton,  F.  H,  vol  ii.  ppi  41 1,  412.) 
The  majority  of  slaves  was  purchased  ;  few  com- 
paratively were  bom  in  the  family  ef  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  disoonraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  ef  a  master 
was  called  oMrpv^,  in  contmdistinctien  to  eiia 
purchased,  who  was  called  olic^s.  (Ammen.  and 
Suid.  •.  e.)  If  both  the  fiither  and  mother  were 
slaves,  the  oflspring  was  called  Afi^SovAot  (Ea»- 
tath.  ad  Od.VL  290) :  if  the  parento  were  el- 
m6rpt4n^  the  offspring  was  called  okor^ttlBies. 
(PoUttx.  iiL  76.) 

It  was  a  rscogniaed  rule  of  Grsek  national  law 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisonera 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  eonqucror  (Xen 
C^.  vi).  6.  §  73X  but  it  was  the  pmetaoe  (or 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  those  of  their  own  nation 
on  payment  of  a  ransom.  Consequently  almost  all 
slaves  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  serfe 
abovementiened,  were  barbarians.  It  appears  to 
follow  from  a  pMsage  in  Timaens  (ap,  Atkim.  vL 
p.  265,  b)  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carw 
ried  on  the  slave  trade,  where  the  slaves  were  mere 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Sparta, 
that  is  in  eomparison  with  the  free  iimabitantBi 
(Thue.  viii  40.)  In  the  early  ages  of  (Greece,  a 
great  number  o^  slaves  was  obtained  by  pinlies, 
who  kidnapped  persMis  <m  the  coasts,  but  the  diief 
supply  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  colenies 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  abundant  opportnnitics  d 
obtaining  them  from  their  own  neighbourhood  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A  considerable  nmnbcr  of 
slaves  also  came  ttom  Thrace,  where  the  paiento 
frequently  sold  their  chfldren.  (Herod,  v.  6.) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave  market,  callcNl  the  c^Aor  (Harpo- 
cnt  «.  e.),  because  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a 
drde.  They  wars  also  sometimes  sold  by  anctian, 
and  appear  then  to  hnve  been  plaoed  en  a  stone 
called  the  wpsrV  fdBos  (Pollux,  iii.  78),  as  is  also 
done  when  slaves  are  sold  m  the  United  States  of 
North  America:  the  same  was  also  the  practioe  in 
Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  dt  lapUU  emtes. 
[Ancno.]  The  slave  market  at  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually  the 
last  day  of  the  month  (the  Irn  tol  mb  or  Muyciiyia, 
Aristoph.  EipA.  43,  with  SchoL).  The  priee  of 
slaves  naturally  differed  according  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  acquirements.  **  Some  slaves,^  says 
Xenophon  (Msm.ii.  5.  §  2)  **are  wdl  worth  two 
mines,  others  hardly  half  a  mina ;  some  sell  tat 
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fiTi  niiiM  ttid  odieTS  eTen  for  ten  ;  and  NidflS  the 
Bon  of  NiceratUB  is  aaid  to  have  given  no  less  than 
m  talent  for  an  overseer  in  the  mines.**  BSckh 
(PuU.  Eoom.  ijf  Aikm$^  p.  67,  &&,  2d  ed.)  has 
collected  many  particulars  respecting  the  price  of 
slaves  ;  he  calculates  the  value  of  a  common  mining 
•lave  at  ftom  12d  to  150  drachmas.  The  know- 
ledge of  any  art  had  a  areat  influence  opon  the 
Talue  of  a  slave.  Of  toe  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  who  belonged  to  the  father  of 
Demosthenes,  some  were  worth  five^  some  six,  and 
the  lowest  more  than  three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty 
couch-makers  together  were  worth  40  minas  (m 
Apkob,  L  pb  816).  Coosiderahle  sums  were  paid 
for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the  cithara  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prices  for 
soch  (Jet,Jde^  iii.  1.  37,  iil  2.  16,  iv.  7.  24  ; 
Pionn,  iii.  8.  24) :  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty 
mina&     (Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1354.  16.) 

The  number  -of  slavet  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereos  was  archon  (b.  a  309),  there  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citiiens,  10,000  Metics, 
and  400,000  slaves  in  Attica  (Ctesicles,  ap.Atkm. 
vL  p.  272,  c) :  according  to  which  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion  to  the 
free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  account 
altogether  (Niebuhr,  Hiti,  of  Bome^  toL  IL  note 
143),  and  others  have  supposed  a  corruption  in  the 
DumbeEB  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40»000.  (Httme,£^m^  volL  p.443.)  Btickh 
and  Clinton  (F,H,  iL  ^391),  however,  remark 
with  some  justice,  that  m  computing  the  citizens 
and  metics  the  object  was  to  ascertain  their  po- 
litical and  military  strength,  and  hence  the  census 
of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while  in 
numerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it  would 
be  necessarv  to  compute  all  the  individuals  who 
composed  taat  prop^y.  Bdckh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than 
three  to  one ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  calculations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave 
popnbttion  in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the 
free,  is  incontrovertible :  during  the  occupation  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000 
Athenian  slaves  escaped  to  this  phice.  (Thn&  viL 
27.)  In  Corinth  and  Aegina  tneir  number  was 
•qiuJly  laige:  accordmg  to  Timaeus,  Corinth 
had  460,000,  and  according  to  AristoUe  Aegina 
470,000  slares  (Athen.  L  a),  but  these  large  num- 
ben,  especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
dostood  only  of  the  eariy  times,  before  Athms 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  eroi  the  poocest  dtisen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household  (Aristoph.  PbiL  init), 
and  in  every  moderate  establishment  many  were 
employed  for  all  possible  ocoupationsy  as  bakers, 
oooks,  tailors^  &&  The  munbor  possessed  by  one 
penon  was  never  io  great  as  at  Rome  during 
the  lattf  times  <ii  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, but  it  was  still  very  considerable.  Plato  (dls 
R^.  ix.  p.  578)  expressly  remarkfi,  that  some  per- 
sons had  fifty  slaves  and  even  mwe.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  fother  of  Dranosthenes 
possessed  (m  Apkob.  L  p.  823)  ;  Lysias  and  Pole- 
marchus  had  120  (Lys.  m  EnUottk,  p.  395), 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.  (Xen.  de  VeeL  iv. 
14, 15.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  read 
of  one  penoD  possftwing  lo  large  a  mimber  of 
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•latBi^  that  they  were  employed  in  various  work- 
shops, mines,  or  manufoctories !  the  number  which 
a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
those  of  his  household,  was  probably  never  very 
huge.  And  this  constitutes  one  great  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves,  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  was  i^Bgarded  as  the  means  by  which 
an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for  the  outlay  of  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  slaves,  while  the 
latter  were  chiefly  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  master  and  his  fiunily,  and  m  grati- 
fying his  luxury  and  vanity.  Thus  Athenaens 
(vi  p.  272,  e)  remarks,  that  many  of  the  Romana 
possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves  and  even  more, 
but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  (m  their  masters*  accomit 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their 
masters  a  certain  sum  a  day)  ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  their  master  on  hire  eitiier  for  the  mines  or 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for 
wages  (ivo^pd).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships 
were  usually  slaves  (Isocrat.  de  Poos,  p.  169,  ed* 
StepL)  ;  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance^ 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
(Thua  yiij.  73.)  These  slaves  either  belonged 
to  the  state  oc  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  kept 
large  gangs  of  slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
lettmg  out,  and  found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting their  cs^ital.  Great  numbers  were  required 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  cases  the  mine-lessees 
would  be  obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  We  learn  from  a  fiagment  of  Hyperides 
jweserved  by  Suidas  («.  v.*Avc^ri7^/(raTo),  that  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  150,000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
Ubour.  Generally  none  but  inferior  slaves  were 
confined  in  these  mines:  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numbers  died  from  the  eifecta  of  die  unwbole- 
some  atmosphere.  -  (Bockh,  On  ike  Silver  Aimee  ef 
Lamion.)  We  cannot  calculate  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  usual  rate  of  profit  which  a  slave- 
proprietor  obtained.  The  tnirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to  the  fiither  of  De- 
mosthenes produced  annually  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190  minas,  and 
the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12  minas, 
their  purcluue  value  being  40  minas.  (Demosth.  m 
Apkob.  L  p.  816.)  The  leather- workers  of  Timar- 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseeri 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Aeschin.  in  Tkn,  p.  118): 
Nicias  paid  an  olxdus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.  (Xen.  Ved.  iv.  14.)  The  rate 
of  profit  upon  the  purchase-money  of  the  slaves 
was  natnially  high,  as  their  value  was  destroyed 
by  age,  and  those  who  died  had  to  be  replaced  by 
finsh  purchases.  The  proprietor  was  also  exposed 
to  the  great  danger  of  their  running  away,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them  and  offer  rewards 
for  their  recapture  (ir&arpa^  Xen.  Mem.  ii  10. 
§  1,  2  ;  Plat  Prtioff.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Rhodes  was  the  first  that  established  an  insiuance 
of  slaves.  For  a  yearly  contribution  of  eight 
drachmas  for  each  slave  toat  was  in  the  army,  ha 
undertook  to  make  good  the  value  of,  the  sh^e  at 
the  time  of  his  running  away.  (Pseudo-Arist. 
Oeeon.  c.  85.)  Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fielda 
were  under  an  OTcneer  (^/r^erof),  to  whom  th* 
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whole  iniuuiffefnent  of  the  estate  was  freqaentlj 
entrusted,  while  the  master  resided  in  the  city  ; 
the  honsehold  slaves  were  under  a  steward  (rofuas ), 
the  female  slaves  under  a  stewardess  (rofda). 
(Xen.  Oeoom.  xii.  2,  ix.  11.) 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
annies  ;  the  battles  of  Mamthon  and  Arginusae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves  (Pausan. 
L  32.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  AririopL  Ran.  33),  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Toe  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slaves 
diflfercd  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  ; 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.  (Dem.  tn 
PamiaeneL  p.  967,  in  Aphob.  p.  821,  tn  Onetor.  i. 
p.  871.)  The  condition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves 
was  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  of  Roman 
ones,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Lye.  28),  it  was  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  freeman,  and  the  worst 
to  be  a  slave  {iy  AaKf9a^fU}yt  ical  rhv  iXti/Btpotr 
fid\itrra  iKt^ipov  cTmu,  koI  rhv  hovKo¥  ftAKtara 
3ot/Aoy).  At  Athens  especially  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  a  d^[ree  of  liberty  and  indul- 
gence, which  was  never  granted  to  them  at  Rome. 
(Compare  Plut  de  GarnU.  18  ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep. 
Aih.  i.  12)  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave  into 
a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scatter 
sweetmeats  (Karax^/Mtra),  as  was  done  in  the 
ease  of  a  newly  married  pair.  (Aristoph.  PlM.  768, 
with  Schol. ;  Demosth.  m  Stfph.  p.  1123.  29  ; 
Pollux,  iiL  77 ;  Hesych.  and  Suidas,  «. «.  Koro- 
X^l^ara.) 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  pro- 
tected by  the  law  :  a  person  who  struck  or  mal- 
treated a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (0tfp(«5 
ypcufn^i,  Dem.  m  Mid.  p.  529  ;  Aeschin.  m  Tim.  p. 
41  ;  Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  10  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  267, 
f ;  Meier,  AtL  Proc.  p.  322,  &c)  ;  a  slave  too  could 
not  be  put  to  death  without  legal  sentence.  (Eurip. 
Ifeeub,2B7i  288  ;  Antiph.  de  oaed.  Herod,  p.  728.) 
He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  master  in  the  temple  of  Thraeus,  and  there 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (irpSun» 
alrturBat,  Plut  Tkea.  36  ;  Pollux,  vii.  13  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe,  p.  403,  &c).  The  person  of  a  slave, 
however,  was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a 
freeman :  his  oflenees  were  punished  with  corporal 
chastisement,  which  was  the  last  mode  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  freeman  (Dem.  tn  TYmoer.  p. 
752)  ;  he  was  not  believed  upon  his  oath,  and  his 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was  always  taken  with 
torture. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment 
of  slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  un> 
frequent  (Plat.  L^,  vi.  p.  777) :  but  these  insur- 
rections in  Attica  were  usually  confined  to  the 
mining  slaves,  who  were  treated  with  more  severity 
than  the  others.  On  one  occasion  they  murdered 
their  guards,  took  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Suuium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time.    (Athen.  vi  p.  272,  f.) 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Plau^us.  (Caein.  ii.  5.  7.)  Those  who  were 
manumitted  {&TtKe6$€poi)  did  not  become  citizens, 
as  they  did  at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Metics.    They  were  obliged  to  honour  their 
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former  master  as  then:  patnn  (wpeordnyf),  and  to 
fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  the  3lin|  oroirra- 
<riov,  by  which  they  might  again  be  sold  into 
slavery.     [Libkhtus,  p.  705,  a  ;    Apostabiou 

DiKB.} 

Respecting  the  public  daves  at  Athens,  sea 
Dbmosil 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens  (Xen.  de  Veet.  iv.  25),  which  BSckh  {PubL 
Eoon,  pp.331,  332,  2d  ed.)  supposes  was  three 
oboli  a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  ct 
this  article,  the  reador  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leff. 
AtL  il  6.  p.  254,  &c  ;  Reitermeier,  GeecL  der 
Sdaverei  in  Orieehenhmd^  BerL  1789  ;  Limbui^ 
Brouwer,  Hietoire  de  la  CiviUeation  dee  Grece,  v<3. 
iii.  pu  267,  &c. ;  G&ttling,  de  NoHone  SeroihUiM 
apud  Aristotelenit  Jen.  1821  ;  Hermann,  LdkrimeA 
der  ffrieek.  StaateaU.  §  114  ;  and  especially  Becker, 
C^riklee^  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  &c. 

SERVUS  (Roman).  SE'RVITUS.  "Servitua 
est  constittttio  juris  gi^ntinm  qua  quia  dominio 
alieno  contra  naturam  subjicitur.**  (Flwent  Dig. 
1.  tit  5.  s.  4.)  Gains  also  considers  the  potestas  of 
a  master  over  a  slave  as  **  juris  gentium  **  (L  52). 
The  Romans  viewed  Liberty  as  a  Naturd  States 
and  Slavery  as  a  condition  which  was  contrsry  to 
the  Natural  State.  The  mutual  relation  of  Slare 
and  Master  among  the  Romans  was  expressed  by 
the  terms  Servus  and  Dominus  ;  and  the  power 
and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over  and  in 
the  slave  was  expressed  by  Dominium.  The  term 
Dominium  ot  ownership,  with  reference  to  a  slave, 
pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  object  of 
ownership,  and  a  slave  as  one  of  the  Res  Maneipi 
was  classed  with  other  objects  of  ownership.  The 
word  Potestas  was  also  applied  to  the  roaster^ 
power  over  his  slave,  and  the  same  word  was  used 
to  express  the  fiither^  power  over  his  children. 
The  boundaries  between  the  Patria  and  Dominica 
Potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  bat  the  child 
bad  certain  legal  capacities  which  were  altogether 
wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  master 
had  no  Potestas  over  the  slave,  if  he  had  merely  a 
**  nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo :  ^  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  slave  should  be  his  In  bonis  at  least 
(Gains,  i  54.) 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
Law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Master 
and  Slave  that  the  Master  could  treat  the  Slave  as 
he  pleased  :  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Positive  morality  however  and 
the  social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  be- 
tween a  master  and  the  slaves,  who  are  immedi- 
ately about  him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
slavery.  Still  we  read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty 
committed  by  masters  in  the  later  Republican  and 
earlier  Imperial  periods,  and  the  Lex  Petronia 
was  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  slave.  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  ov^  a  slave, 
which  (Saius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Jus 
Gentium,  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Anto> 
ninus,  which  enacted  that  if  a  man  put  his  slave 
to  death  without  sufficient  reason  {time  oausa),  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  penaltf  as  if  he  had  killed 
another  man^  slave.  The  Constituti(»  applied  U> 
Roman  citizens  and  to  all  who  were  under  the 
Imperium  Romanum.  (Gains,  i.  52,  See)  The 
same  Constitution  also  prohibited  the  cmel  treat- 
ment of  sbivea  by  their  masters,  by  enacting  that 
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if  tlie  cnielty  of  tbe  master  wm  intolerahle*  be 
might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  ;  and  the 
slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.  (Senec  de  Benaf.iiL  22.) 
A  Constitution  of  Claudius  enacted  that  if  a  man 
exposed  his  slaves,  who  were  infirm,  they  should 
bocome  free ;  and  the  Constitution  also  declared 
that  if  they  were  put  to  death,  the  act  should  be 
murder.  (Sueton.  Qaud.  25.)  It  was  also  enacted 
(Cod.  3.  tit  38.  s.  11)  that  in  sales  or  division 
of  property,  slaves,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  should 
not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contmct  a  marriage.  His 
cohabitation  with  a  woman  was  Contubemium  ; 
and  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children 
was  recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  con> 
sidered  an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumis- 
sion :  thus  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his 
manumitted  sister.     (Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  14.) 

A  slave  could  have  no  property.  He  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisi- 
tions belonged  to  his  master  ;  which  Gaius  consi- 
ders to  be  a  role  of  the  Jus  Gentium  (i.  52).  A 
slave  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  Mancipatio, 
Traditio,  Stipulatio,  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not 
keep,  his  condition  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
filius&milias,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If 
one  person  had  a  Nudum  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave, 
and  he  was  another^s  In  bonis,  his  acquisitions  be- 
longed to  the  person  whose  he  was  In  bonis.  If  a 
man  bona  fide  possessed  another  man^s  slave  or  a 
free  person,  he  only  acquired  through  the  slave  in 
two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  slave 
acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  property  of  the 
possessor  (ex  re  ^tu)  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own  labour  (ex 
operie  tme)  ;  the  law  was  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  Ususfnictus 
only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or  free 
persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.  (UIp. 
Fraff.  tit  19.)  If  a  slave  v/as  appointed  heres, 
he  could  only  accept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent 
of  his  master,  and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for 
his  master:  in  the  same  way,  the  slave  acquired  a 
I^facy  for  his  master.     (Gains,  ii.  87,  &c) 

A  master  could  also  acquire  Possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  Usu- 
capion  (Gaius,  ii.  89)  ;  but  the  owner  must  have 
the  possession  of  the  slave  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  possession  through  him,  and  consequently 
a  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by  means  of  a 
pignoiated  slave.  [PiONue.]  A  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, that  is,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
his  own,  could  acquire  possession  through  him  in 
such  cases  as  he  could  acquire  property  ;  conse- 
quently a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
thro>ign  a  pignorated  slave,  though  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  this  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phrase  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  The  Usufructuarins  acquired  pos- 
session through  the  slave  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  acquired  it  (Sa- 
vigny.  Das  Recht  dee  BeeUxes,  p.  314,  ed.  5.) 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  [Institoria  Actio, 
&&],  and  as  mechaaict,  artisans,  and  in  erery 
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branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  huge 
amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  fd- 
lowing  the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as 
his  own :  this  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  also  ap- 
plicable to  such  acquisitions  of  a  filiusfJEunilias  as 
his  father  allowed  him  to  consider  as  his  own. 
[Patria  PoTssTA&j  According  to  strict  law, 
the  Peculium  was  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
according  to  usage  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  dave.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed 
between  master  and  slave,  that  the  slave  should 
purobase  his  freedom  with  his  Peculium  when  it 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  (Tacit  Ann,  xiv.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  slave  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime,  the  Peculium 
was  considered  to  be  given  together  with  Libertas, 
unless  it  was  expressly  retained.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1. 
s.  53,  c(s  Peadio.)  Transactions  of  borrowing  and 
lending  could  take  place  between  the  master  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  Peculium,  though  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  either  side  out  of  such 
dealings,  conformably  to  a  general  principle  of 
Roman  Law.  (Gaius,  iv.  78.)  If  after  the  slaveys 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he 
could  not  recover  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  64.)  In 
case  of  the  claim  of  creditors  on  the  slaveys  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  of  the  slave  to  the  master  was  first 
taken  into  the  account,  and  deducted  from  the  Pe- 
culium. So  fitf  was  the  hiw  modified,  tliat  in  the 
case  of  naturales  obligationes,  as  ^e  Romans 
called  them,  between  master  and  slave,  a  fidejussor 
could  be  bound  for  a  slave  ;  and  he  could  also  be 
bound,  if  the  creditor  was  an  eztraneus. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  result  from  the  deal- 
ings of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
such  dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the 
acts  and  doings  of  the  slave,  when  the  slave  was 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  Actio  Exbr- 
ciTORiA  or  Institoria.  (Gaius,  iv.  71.)  There 
was  of  course  an  actio  against  the  master,  when  the 
slave  acted  by  his  orders.  [Jussu,  Quod,  &c.] 
If  a  slave  or  filinsfamilias  traded  with  his  peculium 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dominus  or  &thcr,  the 
peculium  and  all  that  was  produced  by  it  were  di- 
visible among  the  creditors  and  master  or  fiither  in 
due  jffoportions  (pro  nUa  po7lujne\  and  if  any  of 
the  creditors  complained  of  getting  less  than  his 
share,  he  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  father,  to  whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  iv.  72,  &c) 
The  master  was  not  liable  for  anything  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his  own  demand 
was  payable  first  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  cb  TVibuioria 
Aetione.)  Sometimes  a  slave  would  have  another 
slave  under  him,  who  had  a  peculium  with  respect 
to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the  first  slave  bad  a  pecu- 
lium with  respect  to  his  master.  On  this  practice 
was  fomided  the  distinction  between  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Vicarii.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1.  s.  17.)  These 
subordinate  peculia  were  however  legally  considered 
as  included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case 
of  a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the 
Edict  required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the 
Peculium  must  be  brought  within  a  year.  (Dig.  1 5. 
tit  2.  s.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict) 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfiunilias  had  carried  <m  dealfnfp 
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wHhoot  tiM  knowledM  and  ooBMnt  of  bit  mtfter 
or  fiith«r,  ihero  might  bo  on  oetion  oguntt  the 
mooter  or  Ibtber  in  nopeet  of  onc^  doolingii  lo  ftr 
•0  it  ooald  be  pioTed  that  bo  bod  deriTod  odiron- 
tago  from  them.  Thto  woo  coiled  the  Aetio  do  m 
rem  Veno  (Dig.  15.  tit  0),  oad  it  woo  in  ftet  the 
oome  oetio  as  that  Do  Pecnlio.  That  wao  oaid 
''in  rem  patrio  dominivo  Totonm,^  whieh  turned 
out  ibr  his  advantage.  For  inotaaoe  if  a  skve  bor- 
rowed ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to  the  maoterlB 
erediters,  the  matter  was  bound  to  pay  the  loon, 
and  the  lender  had  an  actio  againot  him  Do  in  nm 
venoi  If  the  slave  paid  any  pari  of  the  borrowed 
•um  to  hioflMtler^  cnditon,  the  mottor  wao  liable 
to  the  lender  far  the  amoont  to  applied,  and  if  the 
ahtve  hod  waotod  the  other  part,  the  mooter  wao 
bonnd  to  moke  that  good  to  the  omonnt  of  the 
tUre^  pecaltmn ;  bat  ttiU  with  thit  prorision, 
that  the  omonnt  of  the  tloTe^  pecolinm  could  only 
bo  floeertained  by  firrt  deducting  from  it  what  he 
owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the  tame  with 
the  pecolinm  of  a  ton  and  a  slave.  Thnsi  as 
Gains  oboerveo  (iv.  78),  tho  Actio  De  peculio  and 
De  in  rem  verto  wao  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
oondemnationeo. 

It  is  a  conseqnence  of  tho  ration  of  Slave  ond 
Master,  that  the  Master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  eonoequenoe  of  bit  Delicts.  Other 
persons  might  obtain  rights  agunst  a  slave  in  con- 
teqvenoe  of  hit  delicti,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prooecuted  by  action  until  tho  tlavo  was  manu- 
mitted. (Gaint,  iv.  77.)  They  had  however  a 
right  of  action  againtt  the  tlave*t  master  far 
damages,  and  if  toe  matter  would  not  pay  the 
damages,  he  must  give  up  the  tiave.  [Noxa.] 
The  dave  wat  protected  againtt  bjury  from  other 
persons.  If  the  slave  wot  killed,  the  matter  mjght 
either  prosecute  the  killer  for  a  capital  ofience,  or 
aue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquillia.  (Oaius, 
iil  313.)  C Aquillia  Liz  ;  Injuria.]  The 
BMster  Imd  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  duplum  ogainst 
those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (mtoim,  tsros)  and 
led  him  into  bad  practices  (Dig.  11.  tit  3.  t.  1. 
where  the  words  of  the  Edict  an  given) :  the  in 
duplum  was  to  twice  the  amount  of  tho  estimated 
damage.  He  had  also  an  action  against  a  person 
who  committed  stuprum  with  his  female  slave. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  10.  8.  25.) 

A  runaway  slave  (Jugkknu)  conld  not  lawfully 
be  received  or  harboured  ;  to  conceal  him  wat 
Purtum.  The  matter  wat  entitled  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
authorities  tn  jrive  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave. 
It  was  the  object  of  various  laws  to  check  the 
running  away  of  slaves  in  every  way,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  runaway  tIave  could  not  legally  be  an 
object  of  sale.  A  clast  of  persons  called  Fugitivarii 
made  it  their  business  to  recover  runaway  slaves. 
The  rights  of  the  master  over  the  slave  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  his  running  away.  (Dig.  1 1. 
tit  4.  De  /uffiimg :  there  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  Senatosconsidta 
at  least ;  see  also  Varro,  delu  Rutt  iii  14 ;  Floras, 
iii.  19,  and  the  note  in  Duker^s  edition.) 

A  person  wat  a  dave  either  Jure  (}entinm  or 
Jure  CivilL  A  perton  wat  bom  a  slave  Jure  Qen- 
tium  whose  mother  wat  a  slave  when  she  gave 
bim  birth  (Gaius,  i.  92)  ;  for  it  was  a  l^;al  prin- 
ciple that  the  condition  of  those  who  were  not  be- 
gotten in  Juttae  Nuptiae  wat  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  of  the  birth.    A  tlavo  bom  in  the 
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niatterli  hooto  wat  Vena.  But  it  wao  alto  a 
principle  of  Roman  Law  that  the  ttatnt  of  a  petaon 
who  wat  begotten  in  Jnttao  Nuptiae  wat  reoconed 
from  tho  time  of  conoepdon.  At  a  later  period  the 
rule  of  law  wat  ettablithed,  that  though  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  tho  birth  might  be  a  tlave,  ttDl  her 
child  wat  free,  if  tho  mother  had  been  firee  at  any 
time  reckoning  backwardt  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.  (Paulut,  8,  R. 
it  tit  24;  Dig.  1.  tit  5.  i.  5.)  There  were  variout 
catet  of  diildren  tho  oflbpring  of  a  free  parent  and 
a  tlavo  at  to  whidi  peiitiTe  law  provided  whether 
tho  chfldm  thould  bo  free  or  davetL  (Gaint,  i. 

88,  Ac)      [SlNATUaOONBVLTVM  CtAUDIANtTX.J 

A  perton  became  a  tlavo  by  capture  in  war,  alto 
Jure  Gentium.  [Pkabda.]  Cai^vet  in  war  wen 
told  at  belonging  to  the  Aerarium  or  dittributed 
among  tho  toldiert  by  lot  (Walter,  GtsekiebU 
Ac.  p.  50.  note  85,  lot  ed.)    In  reference  to  tho 

Eractioe  of  lellii^  pritonen  with  a  crewn  on  their 
eadt,  wo  8nd  the  ozprenrion  **  sub  corona  venire, 
vendere.**  (GolL  vii.  4;  Liv.  v.  22;  Caesar, 
B.  O.  iii.  16.) 

A  free  perton  might  become  a  tlave  in  varioua 
waya  in  contequence  of  potitive  law.  Jure  CivilL 
This  wat  the  cote  with  Incenti  [Caput],  tnd 
thote  who  evaded  military  tervioe.  {Gc.  pro 
Catema^  34.)  In  cotain  cotes,  a  man  became  a 
dave,  if  ho  allowed  himtelf  to  be  told  at  a  tlave  in 
order  to  deiiand  the  pnrehater ;  and  a  free  wonum 
who  cohabited  with  a  tlave  might  bo  reduced  to 
the  same  condition.  [8knatu800N8ULtvm  Clau- 
niANUM.}  Under  the  empire  the  rule  was  eo- 
taUished  that  persons  condenmed  to  death,  to  the 
mines,  and  to  fight  with  wild  beattt,  hist  their 
freedom,  and  their  property  was  confiscated,  whence, 
concludes  Gaiuo,  it  appean  that  they  looo  the 
Testomenti  iactio.  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  8.)  But  thio 
wat  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  condemned, 
though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master,  and 
conseqoentiy  thr  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him,  were  timidy  void  ;  for  mch  a 
person  wat  **  poenae  tervnt,  non  Caesaris.**  (Dig. 
34.  tit  8w  s.  8.)  A  man  never  loot  his  freedom 
by  usucapion.  (Gains,  ii.  48.)  According  to  the 
old  law  a  manifrstus  for  wat  liable  to  a  capitalit 
poena  and  wat  addicted  {addiDtbcUm')  to  the  penom 
whote  property  he  had  ttolen  ;  but  it  wat  doubted 
whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  wat  to  make  him 
a  tervut  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition  of  an  adjn- 
dicatut.    (Ghiiut,  iii  189.) 

By  a  Conttitutio  or  Senatutcontnltum  of  Oaxk" 
diut  (Sueton.  Oawl.  25)  a  freedman  who  mtsoon- 
docted  himself  towards  hit  patron,  wat  reduced  to 
hit  former  state  of  slavery.  But  this  was  not  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tacit  ^ita.  xiiL 
27  ;  see  the  notes  of  Emesti  and  Lipsius  on  tbia 
passage:  and  Patronus,  Libbrtus.) 

The  State  of  Slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
MiBsia  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  revnud  to  the  slave 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Sbnatuscon- 
8ULTUM  SiLANiANUM  is  an  example  of  the  former  ; 
and  various  subsequent  Constitutions  gave  fieedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  certain 
crimes.  (Ck>d.  Theod.  tit  21.  s.  2.)  Liberty  might 
alto  be  acquired  by  tho  Praescriptio  Tempnitu 
After  the  ettablithment  of  Christianity,  it  mi|fbt 
be  acquired  tubject  to  certain  limitationt  by  be- 
coming a  monk  or  a  tpiritual  person  (Nov.  5.  e.  2. 
and  123.  c  17.  35)  $  but  if  tho  penon  left  ~ 
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monaftary  ^  *  Mcular  lifs,  or  nunbled  alMmt  in 
the  towni  or  the  ooimtiy,  he  might  bo  roduoed  to 
hit  former  ■errile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state  and 
were  called  Serri  Publici  (Plant  Q^  iL  2.  85)  : 
thej  had  the  testament!  fiu^o  to  the  amomtt  of  one 
half  of  their  property  (Ulpi  Frag,  tit  20),  from 
which  circnmstance  it  appears  that  they  were 
Tiewed  in  a  light  somewuit  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

In  times  of  revolntkm  under  the  Repablie,  it 
vraa  not  onnsosl  to  prodaim  the  liberty  of  slaves 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  revolt  (Pint  Mar,  e.  41, 
42> ;  bat  these  were  irregular  proceedings,  snd 
neither  justifiable  nor  examples  for  imitation.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  British  Governor  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
followed  this  bad  example.  [G.  L.] 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  con- 
dition of  slaves  in  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  history  of 
slavery  among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value 
of  shves,  of  the  different  dasses  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic.  The  different 
trades  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  dientes  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small 
forms  in  the  country  were  cultivated  for  the  most 
part  by  the  labonra  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
own  fomily.  But  as  the  teiritories  of  the  Roman 
state  were  extended,  the  patriciaos  obtained  poe- 
session  of  huge  estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus, 
since  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive 
a  conquered  people  of  part  of  their  land.  These 
estates  |Hobably  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
among  the  free  population,  and  sinoe  the  freemen 
were  constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vi  12.)  Through  war  and  commerce 
slaves  could  easUy  be  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so  great,  that 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  out  of  employment  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Licinius 
and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  public 
land  which  a  person  m^ht  possess  (Appion,  B,  C. 
i.  7,  9, 10)  ;  and  we  know  that  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Licinian  Rogations  that  a  certain 
number  of  freemen  should  lie  employed  on  evety 
estate.  (Appian,  B.  C,  L  8.)  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  litde  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  fdmost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although  in  the  latest  times  of  the  re- 
public we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  tilings  to  some  extent  by 
enacting,  that  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet 
Jid.  42.)  In  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural slaves  was  immense:  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed  drove  them  twice  to 
open  rebelli<m,  and  their  numben  enabled  tbem 
to  defy  ibr  a  time  the  Roman  power.  The  first  of 
these  Servile  wars  began  in  B.  c.  134  and  ended  in 
&G.  1S2,  and  the  second  commenced  in  B.a  102 
and  lasted  almost  four  years. 
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Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
employ  huve  gangs  of  skvea  in  the  cnltivation  of 
the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per- 
sonal attendants  still  continued  to  be  smaU.  Per> 
sons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to  have 
had  only  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plm.  H,  N» 
xxxiil  1.  a  6),  who  was  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  his  master  with  the  word  par  (that  is, 
pusr)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caifmr^  huaapor^  Maareipor^ 
PubUper^  Qnmt^^  &&  ;  and  hence  Quintilian 
(i,  4.  §  26)  says,  long  before  whose  time  luxnij 
had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attendants^ 
that  such  names  nQ  longer  exittod.  Cato,  when  he 
went  to  Spain  as  oonnd,  took  only  three  daves 
with  him.  (ApoL  Jpol,  pw  430,  ed.  Ouden.)  But 
during  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  the  number  of  domestic  slaves  gieatiy 
increased,  and  in  every  fomily  of  importance  there 
were  separate  daves  to  attend  to  all  the  necessities 
of  domestic  lifo.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  man  not  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  sLives. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  describing  the  meaimess  of  Piso*a 
housekeeping,  says  **  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis : 
pistor  domi  nuUus  **  (m  Fi$,  27).  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  respecting  a  person's  fortune  waa  **•  Quot 
pascit  servos  ?  "*  (Juv.  iil  141).  Horace  {Sat  I  Sb 
12)  seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest 
number  which  a  person  in  tolerable  cireumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  TuUius 
for  bemg  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.  (Sat  i  6. 
i07«)  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in 
the  constant  wars  of  the  republic,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  augmented  the  number  of 
slaves  to  a  prodigious  extent  The  statement  of 
Athenaeus  (vl  p.  272,  e),  that  very  many  Romans 
possessed  10,000  and  20,000  skves  and  even 
more,  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  a  freedman 
under  Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  property  in 
the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death  as  many  as  4,116. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  TTxiii.  10.  a  47.)  Two  hundred  waa 
no  uneomnion  number  for  one  person  to  keep  (Hor. 
Sat,  L  3.  11 X  and  Augustas  permitted  even  a 
person  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
freedmen  with  him.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivl  27.)  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clientes,  were  now  entirely  exeidsed  by 
slaves  (Cic.  <fo  Q^  L  42) :  a  natural  growth  of 
things,  for  where  slaves  perform  certain  duties  or 
practise  certain  arts,  soch  duties  or  arts  wiU  be 
thought  degrading  to  a  frtwdman.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  thai  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  re- 
quired an  immense  number  of  slaves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  [Gz.adiatorx&]  Like  the  skives 
in  Sicily,  the  gladiatores  in  Italy  rose  in  b.  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene- 
ralship of  Sportacus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular 
army,  and  were  not  subdued  till  &  c.  71,  when 
60,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  fidlen  in  battle. 
(Liv.  Epii.  97.) 

Under  the  empire  various  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  10361,a),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towiods  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread  of 
Christiani^  tended  moat  to  ameliorate  their  coup 
dition,  though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contrary  to 
Chnstian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,  however, 
inculcate  the  duQr  of  acting  towards  them  as  wa 
would  be  acted  by  (Clem.  Alex,  Paedago^,  iii.  12), 
but  down  to  the  age  wf  Theodoains  wealthy  per- 
sons still  oontinued  to  keep  as  many  aa  two  or 
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three  thoDBand.  (Chnrsott  ▼o1.  ▼!!.  p.  638.) 
Juitinian  did  much  to  promote  the  nUimate  ex- 
tinction of  tlftTery  ;  hot  the  nmnber  of  slares  was 
again  increased  by  the  inrasion  of  the  barbariana 
from  the  north,  who  not  onlj  brought  with  them 
their  own  slaves  who  were  chiefly  Selari  at  Sdaro- 
nians  (whence  our  wwd  Sla9»\  but  also  reduced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various 
dasses  of  slaves  became  merged  in  course  of  time 
into  the  Adscripti  Olebae  or  serfr  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  republic  one  of  the  cnief  supplies  was  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestoies 
(Plant.  CapL  Prol  34,  and  i.  2.  1,  2)  with  a  crown 
on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  1038,  b),  and  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captives  was  inconvenient  Con- 
sequently slave -dealers  generally  accompanied  an 
army,  and  frequently  after  a  great  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  sold  at  once,  when  the 
slave-dealers  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
the  camp  of  Lucnilus  on  one  occasion  slaves  were 
sold  for  four  drachmae  each.  The  slave  trade  was 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  after  the  fiill 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chief  mart 
for  this  traffic  When  the  Cilician  pirates  had 
possession  of  the  Meditemmean  as  many  as  10,000 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  A  laige 
number  came  fit>m  Thrace  and  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  wnenee  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Ouppadecians, 
&c.  as  shves. 

The  trade  of  slave-dealers  (mamgomt)  was  eon- 
iidered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  (ma$igome»  mm  meroatnrm 
ted  ffmalidaruappellaiUmr,  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  207; 
Plant  TWa.  it  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  very  hierative, 
and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realised  from  it 
The  slave-dealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  character.  (Suet 
Jug.  69  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  M  vii.  12. 
s.  10.)  Martial  (viil  IS)  mentions  another  cele- 
brated shve-dealer  in  his  time  of  the  name  of  Oar- 
gilianus. 

Shves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  emtus^  Cic  m  Pit.  15  ;  Plant  Baeek,  iv. 
7.  17),  <Hr  a  raised  platform  {ociatta^  TibuIL  il  8. 
60 ;  Persius,  vi.  77,  Casaubon,  ad  fee.),  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers  usu- 
ally took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Senec. 
Bp.  80  ;  Suet  Atig.  69),  for  slave-dealers  had  re- 
course to  as  many  tricks  to  conceal  personal  defects 
as  the  hone- jockeys  of  modem  times :  sometimes 
purchasers  aUled  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Chiudian,  m  Buttop.  i.  35, 36.)  Slaves  of  great 
beauty  and  rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public 
gaze  in  the  common  slave-market,  but  were  shown 
to  purchasers  in  private  (arcana  tabulaia  caiattae^ 
Mart  ix.  60).  Newly  imported  slaves  bad  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  17. 
s.  58  ;  Ovid.  Am.\.  ^,  64),  and  those  that  came 
from  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  (Juv.  i.  104), 
which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  shivery  among  many 
KMlem  natioDi.    The  slave-market,  like  all  other 
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markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aedOea, 
who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts  respecting  the 
sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of  the  slave  waa  set 
forth  in  a  scroll  {tUuhui)  hanging  round  his  neck, 
which  was  a  wammty  to  the  purchaser  (OelL  it. 
2  ;  Propert  iv.  5.  51 ) :  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
announce  fairly  all  his  defects  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  a.  1 ; 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  3. 284),  and  if  he  gave  a  fabe  acoonnt 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  1 9.  §  6^  or  make 
up  to  the  purchaser  what  the  latter  had  lost  through 
obtaining  an  inferior  kind  of  slave  to  what  had 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  4;  Cia 
<i0  Of  iiL  16,  17,  23.)  The  vendor  might  how- 
ever use  general  terms  of  commendation  without 
being  bound  to  make  them  good.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1. 
s.  43 ;  21.  Ut  1.  s.  19.)  The  chief  points  which 
the  vendor  had  to  warrant,  was  the  health  of  the 
slave,  especially  freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  tendency  to  thievery,  running  away^ 
or  committing  suicide.  ((He:  dt  Qf.  iiL  17.)  The 
nation  of  a  dave  was  ccmsidered  important,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (Dig.  21.  tit  1. 
S.3I.  §21.)  Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  cap  (jmbw)  upon  their 
head.  (GelL  vii.  4.)  Slaves  newly  imported  were 
generally  preferred  for  common  woric  ;  those  who 
had  served  long  were  considered  artfol  (urtsrtrtwes^ 
Ter.  HtamL  v.  ].  16)  ;  and  the  peitness  and  im- 
pudence of  those  born  in  their  master*s  house 
(wnKM,  see  above,  p.  1 038)  were'proverbiaL  (  Vtmmtt 
proeaeet,  Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  66  ;  Mart  i  42,  z.  3.) 

The  value  of  slaves  depended  of  course  upoo 
their  qualificatitms  ;  but  under  the  empire  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  eorrupcion  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sams  for  beautiful 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  te  the  auirioe  or  whim 
ef  the  mirchaser.  Eunuchs  aiwavs  fetched  a  verr 
high  pnce  (Plin.  H.  N,  viL  39.  s.  40),  and  Martiid 
(iii  62,  xi.  70)  speaks  of  beantiful  boys  who  sold 
for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000  sesterces  each 
(885/.  8s.  4d.  and  1770^  16t.  Orf.).  A  mono  or 
fool  sometimes  sold  fbr  20,000  sesterces.  (Mart 
viii.  IS.)  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
any  art  which  might  hriog  in  profit  to  their  owners, 
also  sold  for  a  Ittge  sum.  Thus  litemry  men  and 
doctors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price  (Soet  do 
IIL  Gram, ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  39.  s.  40),  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  atage,  as  we  see  firam  Cioen>*a 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Rosdus.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  proa- 
titntion  were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  minae  were 

riid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind.  (Phmt  Port,  iv.  A. 
13.)  Five  hundred  drachmae  (perhaps  at  that 
time  about  18/L)  seem  to  have  been  a  fair  price  for 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the  tune  of  Horaca  {Sai, 
ii.  7. 43.)  In  the  fourth  century  a  slave  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  or  aniei 
[AuRUM,  p.  182,  a.]  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  13.  s. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  valuation 
of  slaves  was  as  follows:  common  slaves,  both 
male  and  fnuale,  were  valued  at  20  solidi  a 
piece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at  half  that 
sum  ;  if  they  were  artificers,  they  were  worth  30 
solidi,  if  notarii  50,  if  medical  men  or  m^wivea 
60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  y^ars  of  age  were  worth 
30  solidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.  ((^.  6.  tit  44. 
s.  8.)  Female  slaves,  unless  possessed  of  personal 
attractions,  were  generally  cheaper  than  malew 
Six  hundred  sesterces  (about  5^)  were  thought  too 
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mmh  for  a  daTe  giii  of  indifierent  cimmcter  in  tlie 
time  of  Martial  (vi.  66)  {  and  two  aurei  or  solid! 
were  not  considued  so  low  a  price  for  a  alave  girl 
(aneiUa)  m,  tlie  time  of  Hadrian  as  to  occasion 
doubt  of  ber  having  come  honestly  into  the  bands 
of  the  vendor.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  76.)  We  have 
aeen  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  valne 
of  female  slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males  ;  this 
maj  probably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  supply  of  shtves  was  not  so  abundant  then 
as  at  eariier  times,  and  that  therefore  rixoune  was 
had  to  propagation  tot  keeping  ap  the  number  of 
^ves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  early 
times  of  the  empire  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than 
to  breed  slaves. 

SUves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
and  their  conidition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
commcm  slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold, 
and  under  less  control  than  ordinaiy  slaves :  they 
also  possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testament!  fectio 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see 
above,  p.  1039,  a),  which  shows  that  they  were  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  from  other  sUves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  on  the  taking  of  Nova  C^arthagO) 
promised  2000  artisans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners and  were  conseqaentlv  liable  to  be  sold  as 
common  slaves,  that  they  should  become  public 
slaves  of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  hope  of  qwedy 
numumission,  if  they  assisted  him  in  the  war.  (Li v. 
zxvi  47.)  Public  slaves  were  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  public  buildings  (compare  Tacit  Hid, 
i.  43),  and  to  attend  upon  magistrates  and  priests. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  Quaestors  had  great  numbers 
of  jMiblie  slaves  at  their  command  (OelL  ziii.  13), 
as  had  aJso  the  Triumviri  Noctnmi,  who  employed 
them  to  extinguish  fires  by  night  (Dig.  1.  tit  15. 
a.  1.)  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jailors^ 
executioners,  watermen,  &c.  (Omp.  Oessner,  JM 
Survis  Romamomm  pMieiMj  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  penon  was 
called  famiUai  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  aybrnti^  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
a.  40.)  Private  slaves  were  dividd  into  urban 
{faaiUa  urbatta)  and  rustic  {famiUa  nuHM)  \  but 
the  name  of  urban  was  given  to  those  slaves  who 
served  in  the  viib  or  country  residence  as  well  as 
in  tiie  town  house ;  so  that  the  words  urban  and 
rustic  rather  charBcterised  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cnpatioDS  than  the  place  where  they  served.  (  Vr- 
ixma  famiUa  «i  rtutwa  nom  /oco,  sed  gmm%  d&rfm- 
^Mter,  Diff.  50.  tit  16.  s.  166.)  The  femilia 
urbana  codd  therefore  accompany  their  master  to 
his  vilhi  without  being  called  mstica  on  account  of 
their  remaining  in  the  country.  When  there  was 
a  large  number  of  skves  in  one  bouse,  they  were 
frequently  divided  into  decuriae  (Petron.  47) :  but 
independent  of  this  division  they  were  arnmged  in 
certain  classes,  which  held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  These 
classes  are :  Ordinani^  VvUgcam^  Medicutmi^  and 
QiUMle$-Q^ale$  (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  15),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  LUerati  or  literary  slaves 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those 
called  Fftoorn  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  1037,b). 

Ordmarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
hoosekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  ttidr  mister,  and 
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th^  gonenlly  had  oertain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  dass  the  oetorei^  proctiratores  and  di$pamitore$ 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  femilia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  femilia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  vilUoL  They  were  stewards  or 
bailiflb.  (Colum.  L  7,  8 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19 ;  Cia  ad 
AtLxll;  Suet  Guilt.  12,  Veqf.  22.)  To  the  same 
class  also  belong  the  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  different  stores,  and  who  correspond  to  our 
housekeepers  and  butlers :  they  are  called  eellarii^ 
promi^  eomdi^  proeuraiortt  pemi,  &c.     [Cillju] 

Vti^ffana  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  mwnts 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
4  household  economy,  as  bakers  (|wtore»),  cooks 
(eo9M),  confectioners  {dtddaru)^  picklers  (ss/mm- 
tom),  Slc  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more 
particularly.  This  class  also  mcluded  the  porten 
(Oitfarw),  the  bed-chamber  sUves  [Cubicularu], 
the  litter*  bearers  (Jtetiearu)  [Lxctica],  and  sill 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediattim,    [Mbdxastini.] 

QiiaUt-Qiude$  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(L  e.),  and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  dais  of 
slaves,  but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the 
Mediastini  is  doubtfiil :  Becker  (GaUu$,  vol.  L  pw 
125)  imagines  they  may  have  been  a  kind  of  slaves, 
qmaH^uali  eondUwme  etomte,  which  however  does 
not  give  us  any  idea  of  their  duties  or  oceupationst 

LiieraHf  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  varioua 
purposes  by  their  masteis,  either  as  readers  [Ana- 
ONOSTAI],  copyists  or  amanuenses  [LiBRAnii ; 
Akanobnbu],  dbc  Complete  lisU  of  all  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  aie  given  in  the  works 
of  Pignorins,  Popma,  and  BUir,  referred  to  at  the 
close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  of  course  varied  greatly 
aoceiding  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severitr  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians^  Originsily  the  master  eould  use  the 
slave  as  be  pleased :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  1 036,  b).  The  seneral  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected 
by  legislative  enactments.  In  eariy  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of 
the  femily :  thev  jomed  their  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  tfasoksgivings  to  the  gods  (Hor.  Ep, 
iL  1.  142),  and  partook  of  their  meals  in  common 
with  their  masters  (Plut  Qmoi,  24),  though  not 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
(tM6ea2/ia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus.  But 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury  among 
masters,  the  ancient  simplici^  of  manners  was 
changed :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allowed 
them  (dtsMNsam  or  dewumtmM)^  which  was  granted 
to  them  either  monthly  {mmslnmm.  Plant  Stick. 
L  2.  3),  or  daily  (diariMm^  Hor.  Ep,  I  14.  41  ; 
Mart  xi  108).  Their  chief  food  was  the  eom, 
called  /or,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were 
grsnted  them  a  month  (Donat  m  7>r.  Phorm.  i.  1. 
9;  Sen.  Ep.  80),  or  one  Roman  pound  (Ubra)  a  day. 
(Har.Sat.  L  5. 69.)  They  also  obtuaed  an  allowance 
of  salt  and  oil :  Gato  (A.  E.  SB)  allowed  Ms  skves 
a  seztarins  of  oil  a  month  and  a  modius  of  salt  a 
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an  additional  allowaooe  on  the  Satormdia  and 
Compitalia  (Cato,  A  R.  57),  and  sometimet  froit, 
bat  leldom  Tegetablet.  Butcher^  meat  feems  to 
have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  republic  they  weie  not  allowed  to 
■erve  in  the  army,  thongh  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  waa  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery.     (Liv.  xxii  57,  xxiv.  14 — 16.) 

The  oflences  of  slaves  were  punished  with 
severity  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One 
of  the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from 
the  fiunilia  urbma  to  the  rastiea,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.  (Plant  MouL 
L  1  18 ;  Ter.  Pkorm,  ii.  1.  20.)  They  were  fre- 
quently beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Pla- 
eauv),  but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments, 
that  many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them : 
thus  Chrysalos  says  (Plaut  Baookid,  ii  8.  181), 

**  Si  ill!  sunt  vixgae  run,  at  mihi  tergum  est  domL** 

Runaway  slaves  (/iigitM)  and  thieves  {fitred) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {t^gma\ 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  notoH  or  inaenpH. 
(Mart  viii.  75. 9.)  Slaves  were  also  punished  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  hands  with  weights  sus- 
pended to  their  foot  (Plant  Atim,  il  2.  87, 88),  or 
by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Eigastuhim  or  Pistrl- 
num.  [EaoASTULUM  \  Mola].  The  carrying  of 
the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punishment 
[PviiCA.]  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  ladiea  was 
dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who  were  often 
barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses  for  the 
slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  or 
a  pnrt  of  the  dress.  (Ovid.  Am,  L  14. 15,  Ar,  Am. 
iii.  235 ;  Mart  ii.  66 ;  Juv.  vi.  498,  fte.) 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holidays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  fes- 
tival of  Satnmus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  aooonnt  is 
given  under  Saturnalia. 

There  was  no  distinctive  dress  for  slaves.  It 
was  onee  proposed  in  the  senate  to  give  slaves  a 
distinctive  eostume,  but  it  was  rqe^ed  since  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  show  them  their 
number.  (Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  24.)  Male  slaves  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females 
the  stola,  but  otherwise  they  wen  dressed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  poor  people,  in  dothes  of  a  dark 
colour  {jmHatt)  and  slippors  {crtfidM).  {Vetti* 
tenrilit,  Cic  in  Fit,  88.) 

The  righto  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institotion  of  eodety,  death  was  esnaidered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  fine- 
men.  Slaves  wen  sometiroes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  fonesal  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  {Du  Mambm), 
It  seems  to  have  been  oonsideeed  a  duty  tat  a  master 
to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person,  who 
buried  the  slave  of  another,  had  a  riffht  of  action 
against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  ftmeraL 
(Dig.  11.  tit  7.  s.  31 )  In  1726  the  buria]  vaulte 
of  Me  slaves  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were 
discovered  near  the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous 
inseriptiobs  were  found,  which  have  been  illustnted 
hgr  fiianehiai  and  Oori  and  give  us  conaideiaUa 


bfonnadon  respectmg  the  difforent  claaaea  of  da^es 
and  their  various  oeenpations.  Other  sepulchrrs 
of  the  same  time  have  been  also  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

(Pignorius,  dg  Sermg  tt  mrmm  apmd  Vtterea 
Mtmsteriia;  Popma,  de  Operia  Serwrnm;  Blair, 
An  Enqmrjf  mto  As  Siate  of  Shvery  amonffai  tkm 
Romania  Edinburgh,  1883;  Becker,  Obflw,  vdL  L 
p.  108,  d:c) 

SESCUNX.     [Aa,  p.  140,  b.] 

SESQUIPLA'RES  and  SESQUIPLA'RIf. 
[ExxRciTUfl,  p.  509,  a.] 

SESTE'RTIUM,  a  place  outside  Rome,  dfo- 
tant  two  Roman  miles  and  a  half  (wbenoe  tbe 
name)  fium  the  Esqniline  gate,  wbere  slaves  and 
malefoctors  of  the  lowest  class  were  put  to  dcaitb 
{SchoL  ad  Hw.  Epod.  6;  nut.  Galb,  2S ;  m  iocmm 
(i. «.  Smttrimn)  tpmKKat  ftoemis  jyosshBa,  Tac 
Ann.  zv.  60). 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  eoin,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one- 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2| 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreriation 
of  MMiff  trnHuB  (sc  Mtimmit),  the  Roman  mode  of 

*3Q>'^^*>i^8  ^i-  (Y""^  ^  ^'  V.  178,  ed.  MHIIer ; 
Festus,  «.  v.;  Plin.  H.N.  zxziiL  8.  s.  18.)  The 
wordMoiMMis  is  often  expressed  with  awisi  fcas, 
and  often  it  stands  alone,  meaning  siiftiitfas. 

Hsnee  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  ia  need 
to  designate  the  sestertius,  it  stands  either  for 
L  L  8  Xvhra  Libra  €t  &mu\  or  for  II S,  the  two 
I^  merely  formmg  the  numeral  two  (a&  flaaas  or 
Mrev),  and  the  whole  being  in  either  caae  equi- 
valent to  cfa^MMliM  «<  saaitt.  (PrisdaB,4b  jF^Ml^l•r. 
p.  1847  ;  Festus,  p.  847,  MUller.) 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  aa  oimoe,  and 
the  number  of  eases  in  the  denarius  was  made 
sixteen  instead  of  ten  [Aa,  DiNaaiva],  the  sea- 
tertius  was  still  \  of  die  denarius,  and  thoefore 
contained  no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  eld  reck- 
oniag  of  1 0  asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  how- 
ever,  in  paying  the  troops.  (Plin.  zzziiL  SL  a.  13.) 
Afttf  this  change  the  sestertius  was  coined  in  brass 
as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used  for  it  was  that 
called  Orichalcum,  which  waa  much  finer  than 
the  common  ais,  of  which  the  asses 
(Plin.«:Ar.«rxiv.  2.) 

The  sum  of  1000  malmrtii  was  called 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  is  **I  I  8  (2^)  mil- 
lia  ;  **  but  Oronovins  understands  it  as  2^  poonds 
of  silver  (saiterttwR  pomdms  mr^tnti),  whidi  he  con- 
siden  to  have  been  worth  originally  1000  seatertii, 
and  therefore  to  have  represented  this  value  ever 
after.  (Pes.  VeL  I  4,  11.)  The  Mttmimm  was  al> 
n^ys  a  sum  of  money,  never  a  eoM  /  the  ooot  used 
in  the  payment  of  large  sums  waa  the  denarina. 

According  to  the  ^ne  we  have  aasigned  te  the 
DsNAaiua,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 


£ 
the  sestertius   ^^  0 
the  sestertiom  ^  8  17 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  sestertius  «  0 
the  sestertiiun  «  7 


a. 
0 


0 
16 


d.jaTtn, 
2    -5 


1 
8 


8-5 


,  and 


Taking  the  eariier  value  of  the 
neglecting  the  half  farthing,  we  have  1 
—  two^penoe,  6  iuunii  m  1  shilling,  and  120  ms- 
tmHi  «■  1^  sterling.  Hence  we  get  the  followii^ 
vei^  eottvenient  'Kin>B:  * 


8BSTERTIUS. 
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fondt  ttmUng  diiMe  ly  120  ;  Md  oarreet  Ae  f«- 

!&•  ofv**M^  MMM^  ^  1920  :  for  *6  of  afivtliiiigif 
T^m-of  aponnd. 

Toe  Mttertiiif  mt  the  denominatioB  of  money 
almoet  always  used  in  reckoning  ooniideiable 
wnoonts.  There  are  a  rery  few  exampleB  of  the 
nae  oi  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
teekoning  was  at  follows :  — 


Sums  below  1000  jentorfti  were  expressed  by  the 
nomeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these  fonns. 
The  snm  of  1000  sestertii  ss  miile  teatmrtU  = 
M  9e$tBiibim  (for  mtterHorwn)  =  M  nvmmi  :s  M 
uummmm  (for  munmorumj  sx  M  autantU  mmnmi  s= 
M  9mt«r^im  mtmmmm  as  sMforimm.  These  forms 
are  used  with  the  nnmend  adjectives  below  1000, 
for  sums  between  1000  and  1,000,000  sestertii : 
sometimes  milUa  is  used  instead  of  autertia  :  some- 
times both  words  are  omitted :  sometimes  wammamt 
or  teaiertium  is  added.  For  example,  600,000 
sestertii  as  saaaaiAi  mtUrtia  ss  mtomta  mUUa  ^ 


For  sums  of  a  thousand  aeatertia  (i.  e.  a  million 
swfarftt)  and  upwards,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  Mt 
((/0OM«,  trndscMs,  tnidiM,  <fe&)  are  used,  with  which 
the  w<uds  ce$t^iia  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood  With  these  adverbs  the 
neuter  singular  tettertimn  is  joined  in  the  ease  re- 
quired by  the  construction.  (Nqioe,  AU.  ziv.  2, 
gives  ae$imfio  tnoMS  and  s«iter^  esalut.)  Thus, 
dedet  uititniiuM  Tsdffist  owifcriBa  vuBia  nfifgffi'ww~" 
tm  tmu  a  kmmdred  tkoutemd  mttmiii  x=  1,000,000 
sestertii=:lOOOMi«0riui;miZ2»eff  U  S=:tm2^om- 
tena  miBia  aetUrtittm  ^  a  thousand  times  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  leifertfu  = 
1 00,000  seslertia.  When  an  amount  is  described 
by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  im,  they  must 
be  added  together  if  the  larger  numeial  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  smaller  is  first ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  redcon  the  eentena  mUUa 
which  is  understood,  more  than  once  in  the  whole 
•mount.  Thus,  Suetonins  {Oatao,  101)  has  mtttscs 
ttqmmgmiiiMfat  160,000  sestertia,  i.  e.  100,000,000 
+  50,000,000  s=  160,000,000  sestertii,  and  imme- 
diately after  quaterdeeim  mUHea  for  1,400,000  see* 
tertia,  i. «.  1 4  x  1 000  + 100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
eestertii.  A  variety  vnis  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cieero  uses  dscut  at  oartfagwito  millia  for  1800 
•estertia,  ua,  1,000,000  +  800,000  seetertii,  and 
^mderdaeiaa  for  1400  sestertia,  iL  su  14  x  100,000 
■estertii   (/«  Var,  i.  69.) 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cypher,  it  is 
often  difiicult  to  know  whether  aaatattH  or  aaatartia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  nnmoal  when  aaKtartaa  are  in- 
tended, or  in  other  words,  when  the  numeial  is  an 
adverb  in  iaa.    Thus :  -^ 

HS.  M.  C.  =  1 100  sestertii,  but 
HS.  M.  C.  =:  HS  millies  centies 

=  110,000  sestertia  =  110,000,000 
aestertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by 
points,  the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the 
second  thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Thus,  III.  XII.  DC  ss  300,000  1 2,000  +  600  = 
312,600  sestertii.  But  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripfai. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the 


•estertint  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitndt, 
e.  g.  |Mt  aeaiartiua  for  2^  feet 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  forms  of  teatertiitm^  as  a  neuter  ainffuhr^  are 
genuine,  a  foct  which  nmy  admit  of  doubt 

Seatane  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
aaalertiua^  never  of  aeatmHwrn,  [P.  S.] 

SEVIR.  [£aujn8,p.475,a;  AuousTALsa 
p.  180,  b.} 

SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.    [E<iuits«.J 

SEXATRUS.    [QuiNQUATRUs.] 

SEXTANS.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEXTA'RIUS^  a  Roman  diy  and  liquid  mea- 
sure, which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  oonnectmg 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  |^<m}r  of  the  latter ;  and  there  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  |^<m}r  was  not  an  original 
Greek  measure,  but  that  the  word  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  system  from  the  Roman,  for  the 
purpose  (^establishing  a  unit  of  agreement  [Quad- 
RANTAL.]  It  was  one^izth  of  the  coi^'uf,  and 
hence  its  name :  in  the  Greek  system  it  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  ehoua.  It  was  divided,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Aa,  into  parts  named  «MKsa,  aam- 
tamay  qaadratu^  trima^  futiicmur,  aamiaaia^  dso.  The 
uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius,  was  the 
CvATHua ;  its  aeaiana  was  therefore  two  cyathi, 
its  qttadrana  three,  its  iaima  four,  its  qtunemta 
five,  &c.  (Wurm,  de  Pond,  dtc  p.  1 18,  comp.  the 
Tables.)  [P.S.J 

SEOCTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  mcm,  was 
the  smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  (Vairo,  L.  JL.  v.  171,  ed.  MUller.) 
It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to  other  kmds 
of  magnitude.    [  U  nci a.  ]  [P.  S.] 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  in  the  re\gn  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  or  according  to  other  accounts  in  that  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  a  Sibyl  (2/ffvAAa),  or 
prophetic  woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king 
refusing  to  purchase  them  she  went  and  burnt 
three,  and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the 
nine.  The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  she  burnt  three  more  and  demanded  the 
same  sum  for  the  renuuning  three,  as  she  had  done  at 
fiiBt  lor  the  nine :  the  king^s  curiosity  now  became 
excited,  so  that  he  purchued  the  books,  and  then 
the  Sibyl  vanished.  (Dionys.  iv.  62  ;  Vano,  c^?, 
Laekmt.  I  6  ;  Gell.  i  19  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xiii.  27 : 
respecting  the  different  Sibyls  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers  see  Divinatio,  p.  4 1 6,  b.)  These  bookf 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  later  ones 
undoubtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
from  a  Greek  source,  though  it  is  doubtful  from 
what  quarter :  Niebuhr  {jHiat.  of  Rome,  voL  i.  p. 
506)  supposes  them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but 
they  were  more  probably  derived  from  (Tumae  in 
Campania.  (Gottling,  Geac^  der  Rom,  Staatac.  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under 
the  custody  of  certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in 
number,  but  afterwards  increased  successively  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
DscxxviRi,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al- 
lowed to  inqiect  the  books,  and  they  were  only  con* 
suited  by  the  ofllcers,  who  had  the  chaige  of  them, 
at  the  special  command  of  the  senate  iad  Ubroa  kK 
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Ck.  d»  Dw.  i.  48  ;  Lit.  xxii.  67).  Thej  w«i« 
coonilted  in  the  caie  of  pvodigict  and  ealamitiMt 
Vot  it  if  difficnlt  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained 
medictiona,  or  merely  diiectiona  aa  to  what  was  to 
be  done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in 
eonseqaenoe  of  the  mystery  which  enreloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  pat  to 
death  for  diTulginff  their  secrets.  (Dionjs  /.&; 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  {  IS.)  Niebahr  remarks  from 
the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  oriffinal  books  were 
not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  orscles  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  future  erents  ; 
out  to  learn  what  worship  was  required  by  the 
gods,  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath  by 
national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  instmctioa  they  giTC  is  in  the  same 
sphit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  pro- 
bably written  on  palm-leaves  (Serr.  ad  Vvrg.  Atn, 
ill  444,  tI  74),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  described  by  Virvil 
were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same 
way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  to 
Hfliis :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and  apply 
It,  but  probably  only  shui&ed  the  palm  leaves  and 
then  drew  one. 

When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burnt  in  B.  a  82,  the  Sibylline  books  p  >rished  in 
Ihe  fin ;  and  in  order  to  restoro  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  make  fi^esh  collections,  which  on 
ihe  rebuilding  of  the  temple  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  tlut  the  farmer  had  occupied,  ^ionys. 
L  e,)  But  as  a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many 
of  them  pretending  to  be  Sibyllme  oracles,  had  got 
into  general  circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  com- 
manded that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  praetor  nrbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  bumt^ 
and  that  in  futuro  none  should  be  kept  by  any 
private  person.  Mora  than  2000  prophetic  books 
wen  thus  delivered  up  and  burnt,  and  those  which 
wen  considered  genuine  and  wen  in  the  custody 
«f  the  state  wen  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine,  and  wen  entrusted  as 
befon  to  the  Quindeeemvl  (Suet  ^i^.  81  ;  Tacit 
Ann,  Yi.  12.)  The  writing  of  those  belonging  to 
the  state  had  foded  by  time,  and  Augustus  com- 
manded the  priests  to  write  them  over  asain. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  17.)  A  fk«sh  examination  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  again  made  by  Tiberius,  and 
many  njected,  which  wen  considered  spurious. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  18.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  new  volume  of  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  re- 
ceived collection.   (Tacit  £e.) 

The  Christian  writen  frequently  appeal  to  the 
4libyl|ine  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these  in  most  cases  an  deariy 
forgeries.  A  complete  collectiou  of  Sibylline  ora- 
cles ^(tLB  published  by  Gallaeus,  Amst  1689 :  frag- 
qients  of  theni  have  also  been  publuhed  by  Mai, 
Milan  ^817,and  jStruve,  Regiomont  1818.  (Com- 
Muti  fleidbreedfij,  4*  SOgUii  DinertaL^  BeroL 
1836.) 

The  Sibylline  books  wen  also  called  Faia  Sttfl- 
VUm  CGk.  Oat,  iii.  4),  and  Ubri  Fatalss.  (Liv.  v. 
i^  xsi).  57.)     Thqae  that  wcta  collected  after 
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the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol,  w( 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  («rpo<mx^^  Cic  de  Die,  il  64  ;  Dionra. 
L  e.).  Along  with  the  Sibylline  hooka  were  pre- 
served under  the  guard  of  the  same  ofBcera  the 
books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers,  the  Maitni 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aem.  vi  72 ;  Cic  de  Div.  L  40, 
ii.  65),  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibor. 
(Lactant  L  6.)  Those  of  the  Mardi,  which  had 
not  been  placed  then  at  the  time  of  the  battl?  of 
Cannae,  wen  written  in  Latin :  a  few  remaina  of 
them  have  come  down  to  ns  in  Livy  (xzv.  12)  and 
Macnbins  (SaL  I  17).  See  Niebuhr,  toL  i  pi 
507  ;  OOttlfaig,  OmeL  d.  Rom.  Staaiwo.  p.  213 ; 
Hartang^  Dm  Rdtgiom  d,  RSmer^  voL  I  p.  1 29,  &c 

SlCA^dim. SICILA«  whence  the  Bngliah  sidfcfe, 
and  SICILICULA  fPlaut  Rod.  iv.  4.  125),  a 
carved  dagger,  adapted  by  its  fenn  to  be  eonoe^ed 
under  the  uothes,  and  therefon  earned  by  robben 
and  murderen.  [Acinacb&]  (Cic.  OaL  iiL  3.) 
Siea  may  be  translated  a  tdmiktr  to  diatmgniah 
it  from  Puoio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  the 
common  kind.  ^Soomnt,  though  properiy  meaning 
one  who  murdered  with  the  sica*  was  applied  to 
murderers  in  general.  (QuintiL  a.  L  $  12.)  Hence 
the  forms  de  tieariit  and  ider  moitriot  were  naed  in 
the  crimmal  courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus 
jadiemm  imier  sMarfos,  «*a  trial  fiur  murder  **  (Cic 
pro  Amo.  5) ;  defmdun  itdar  mtarvm,  **  to  defend 
against  a  chaige  of  murder  **  (PkiL  ii.  4).    [J.  Y.] 

SICA'RIUS.  [Ska  ;  Lax  Cormblia,  pi  687.J 

8ICILICUS.    [ScaupuLUM ;  Uncia.3 

SIGI LLAHI  A.    [SATuaNALLL] 

SIGMA.    [MvNSA.] 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (^n/uta^  9nf»aimi\ 
military  ensigns  or  standards.  The  aaoat  ancient 
standard  employed  by  the  Romaaa  is  mid  to  have 
been  a  handful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  apear 
or  pole.  Hence  the  company  of  soldiers,  heilonging 
to  it,  was  called  Mamptdmt.  [EzBRCirua,  pL 
500,  b.]  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fem  was  aoon  sae- 
oeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  wbich  Pliay 
(H,  N.  X.  4.  a  6)  enumerates  five,  via.  the  eagle, 
the  wol^  the  minotaor  (Festos,  m,w,  MimatamrX 
the  horse,  and  the  boar.  In  the  second  eonsidship 
of  Karius,  a.  a  104,  the  four  quadrapeda  wen  eo- 
tinly  laid  aside  as  standards,  the  eagle  being  alone 
retained.  It  was  made  of  silver,  or  braiaes,  and 
witli  expanded  wings,  but  was  probably  of  a  small 
siae,  since  a  standard-bearar  (stpni^)  under  JaUoa 
Caesar  is  said  in  cireumstanoes  ef  dagger  to  have 
wrenched  the  eagle  firom  its  staff  and  eoneealed  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.    (Flor.  iv.  1 2.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  waa  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuriea,  with  the  legioo, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimea  c^led 
agmOa  (Hirt  BelL  Hitp.  39),  and  at  the  same  time 
each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ens^  the  serpent  or 
dragon  {draeo,  ipdnrnw),  which  was  woven  on  a 
squan  piece  of  cloth  (textHit  ai^^au,  Sidon.  ApoU. 
Qurm,  V.  409),  elevated  on  a  gilt  stafl^  to  which  a 
cross-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Themtst 
Orai,  i.  p  1,  xriii.  p.  267,  ed.  Dindtfff ;  Claa- 
dian,  iv.  Om»,  Honor.  546  ;  vi  Qm§.  Hbmar.  566), 
and  carried  by  the  c/nioofMrriKf.  (Veget.  de  Re 
Mil  ii.  13  ;  compan  Tac  ^aa.  L  18.) 

Another  figun  used  in  the  standards  waa  a  ball 
( piZa),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  over  the  worid  (Isid.  Orif, 
xviiL  8)  ;  and  for  the  saoie  reaaoa  a  liroBae  l^gon 


8IOKA  MILITARIA. 
of  TSdOTf  w«  •ometEnu*  fiud  at  tbe  lop  of  tlw 
■(bIT,  u  w«  >«  it  Kulptund,  (ogetbec  with  amall 
■latun  of  Han,  on  ths  Column  of  Tnjan  and  tbe 
Arch  of  Coiulaatine.  (S«  the  nsit  woodcot,  and 
CiuMua  dt  Sig.  H  Oratcii  Tha.  toL  x.  p.  2fi-29.) 
Under  the  eagle  or  other  emblem  wm  often  placed 
■  heud  of  the  [eignlng  emperor,  which  wai  to  tbe 
aitnj  tbe  object  al  idolatroui  adontion.  (JoMphoi, 
B.J.u.».%i;  Suet.  Tiier.  iB,Caiig.  U  ;  Tac 
Amm.  L  39,  41,  jr.  G3.>  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror, or  of  him  who  vai  acknowledged  ai  emperor, 
wai  •ometimei  iiucribed  in  the  wme  (itnation. 
(Suetoo.  Ft^iat.6.)  The  pole,  nied  lo  cany  ifae 
eagle,  had  at  iU  lower  eitiemily  an  iion  point 
(fiuipu)  to  fix  it  in  the  groond,  and  to  enable  the 
aoHili/ir  in  cue  of  need  to  repel  an  attack.  (SneL 
J-L  63.) 

The  minor  diiiiloni  ot  a  eohort,  called  osdiinu, 
had  alao  each  an  entign,  bueribed  with  the  num- 
ber both  of  tbe  eohort  and  of  the  centoiy.  B; 
thii  [Voviiion,  together  with  tbe  diTenitiet  of  the 
creni  worn  bj  the  tentnriona  [O^lia],  every 
•oldier  wa<  enabled  with  the  greateat  eaae  to  lake 
hifl  place.  (V^et./.a) 

In  tbe  Arch  of  Conitantine  al  Borne  there  are 
fbnr  icalptiired  paneli  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  gnax  number  of  ttandud),  and  lUoitrate  wme  of 
tbe  fomu  here  deiaibed.     Tbe  annexed  woodcut 


SIONA  MILITARIA. 


eeenta  Trajan  giTins  a  king  to  the  Parthiant : 
u  •tandardi  are  held  bj  the  addien.  The 
•eeood,  containing  Gto  itaiidarda,  npneenia  the 
performance  of  tlie  aacrifioe  called  monbnirilia. 
(Bartali.^ni  TVt'n^.) 

When  Cmitamino  bad  embraced  Chriiliaoi^, 
a  figure  or  emblem  of  Cliriit,  wa>en  in  gold  upon 
pniple  cloth,  wai  nhetitotcd  tor  the  head  of  the 
eroperor.      Thii  richly  antimmted  ilandard  wat 


called  i. 


(Pru, 


IS;  Niceph.ff.£.Tii.  37.) 

Since  the  moreoienti  of  ft  body  of  troopt  and  of 
eierjr  poriion  of  it  wen  regulated  by  the  Mandaidi, 
all  tbe  evolntioni,  act),  and  incident!  of  the  Ro- 
mnn  aimf  were  eipreued  by  pbratei  derirnl 
(roiD  thii  circumilauce.     Thui  ligiia  imftm  meant 


to  adnnce  (Cae«v.  £.  0.  L  2S,  ii.  36),  xntrfK  ta 
retreat,  and  emiitrttn  to  face  about  ;  4l«m,  or 
autru  aUm,  to  march  out  of  the  camp  (Virg. 
Oaory.  i  I D8) ;  of  ligaa  sonwnVe,  to  re-auembla. 
(Caeior,  B.  0.  tl  1.  37.)  Notwithitanding  ■am* 
obacnrity  in  the  uee  gif  termt,  it  ajqxan  thai, 
whilat  the  atandard  of  tbe  legion  wa*  ptopaily 
called  afaiia,  thoae  of  the  coborta  wen  in  a  apecial 
aenae  of  the  terra  called  f^^no,  their  beaiera  being 
tigai/eri,  and  that  thoM  of  the  manipoli  or  tmattei 
diTlaHHU  of  the  cohort  were  denaninated  taUla, 
iheii  beantn  being  vmllarii.  Alio  thoae  who 
fought  in  the  Bnt  mnka  of  the  legion  before  tha 
ttandardi  of  the  legion  and  coborta  were  called 
amlaigmmi,  (Caeear,  d.C.L  43,  44,56.)  Apecn- 
liar  a[^icatiim  of  the  term  vwiUoru  ii  explained 
on  p.  507,  b. 

la  oiilitary  atialagnna  it  waa  aometime*  necea- 
aaiy  to  conceal  the  ataodardi.  (Caeaar,  B.  Q.  rii. 
45.)  Although  tbe  Romant  commonly  conaidered 
r  their  Btandarda,  jet 


lofei 


,  the 


:i  of  tbe  enemy  in 
'      tehia 


iwn  aoldien.  (Florua,  i,  J 1.)  A  wounded  or  djing 
atandara-bcarer  deliTered  it,  if  poeiiblc^  into  the 
handi  of  hia  general  (Florua,  iv.  4),  from  whom  ha 
had  receiTed  it  {•uw  •acujitu,  Tac  ,4na.  L  43). 
In  time  of  peace  the  ilandardi  were  kept  in  ths 

W*  have  little  infonnation  recpecting  the  aland- 
arda  of  any  other  nation   beaidea   the    Romans. 

The  bamien  of  the  Panhiana  a 


e  Koma 


hbutw 


richly  deooraled  with  gold  and  ailk.  [SiftlcVH.I 
A  golden  eagle  with  eipanded  wing*  waa  the  nyij 
atandard  of  Perain.  (Xen.£>rR^.  viL  1.  g  4,  Jaai, 
i.lO.§12.)  Thenilllalyenaigntofthe^yptiana 
were  voy  Tarion*.  Their  loered  aniuula  ime  re- 
pnaented  in  them  (Diod.  i.  8G),  and  in  the  faint- 
mga  at  Thebea  wa  obacno  inch  objecta  aa  a  ktog^ 
name,  a  ncred  boat,  or  aonta  elbet  emblem,  ap- 
plied to  the  aame  purpoee,  (Wilkiuaon,  Mrm.  aai 
a»<.Ta1.Lp.2S4.)  TheJewiahaimywaaprobablj 
manhalled  by  the  wd  of  bannen  (Pt.  u.  5  i 


1H<  SIBTRUIL 

OamL  Ti.  4  1  ft.  liu.  3)  ;  but  not  a>  III*  Greek, 
■Itbough  the  UUei  had  >  ttuidud,  Hib  olfTalioa 
•f  which  KTTcd  w  k  lignal  fn  joiaipg  battle, 
cither  by  luid  (Polyaen.  iiL  9.  §  37  :  Cora.  Nep«, 
il  2.  S  3)  «  bj  «.  (Thucyd.  I  49.)  A  Harlet 
flag  (foinid)  mi  Kunetimca  uied  for  thu  por- 
poae.  (Pol)«n.  i.  48.  g  3.)  [J.  T.] 

SIQNINUH  OPUS.     [DoMUi,p.431,a.] 
SIQNUM,  B   dlriiioo  of  tha  Roman  lanin. 
[ExiMtrn.,p.B01,a.] 
StLENTIAltll.     [Pii.iiPoaiTva.1 
BILICE'RNIUH.     [Funui,  p.  562,*.} 
BILIQUA.    [Umcu.] 

SI'MFULUH  or  SIHPUTIUH,  ni  the 
name  of  a  muU  cop  lued  in  ncri£ce(,  bj  which 
libllioni  of  wine  wen  offtred  to  tfag  ndt.  Featna 
aa;i  that  i(  wai  not  unlike  the  cyathiu.  (FeMoa, 
tR;Vair.i.£.T.  124,  ed.  MUlIer i  Piin.  ff.  W. 
lUT.  13;  ■■46;  Jn<.  Ti.MS;  CiciieRif.  tL3.} 
It  often  appean  on  Romas  eoini,  >•  on  the  aa- 
iwied  coin  of  the  Seatia  geni,  which  repnatnti  on 
tho  ohTona  k  tripod  with  a  leceapita  on  one  tUa 
~~'  I  limpnTiim  od  the  other.  A  •impaTinm  alio 
''  a  coin  figured  under  SacurtTA. 


Then  wai  ■  [coTecbhd  eipraMion  aecAirvjAKAH 

fc  juapalD,  **  10  nioke  much  ado  abont  ttoihiDg  " 
{Cie.<fa£«,iiLlB). 
StNDON.  [Pallium,  b.  851,  b.] 
SlNGULATlEa  [KiaaciTiia,  p.  WW,  b.] 
St  PA'Rl  UM,  ■  piece  of  tepeclij  itretehed  m  a 
ftame,  which  tote  befoK  tb*  itage  of  the  ibeatn 
(Feattu,  «.  V. ;  Cic.  Pnm.  Cbai.  B  ;  Jot.  xiii.  IBS), 
and  cinueii<ianl1j  oniwcrad  the  purpoae  of  the 
diop-Mone  with  ni,  althongh,  contruy  to  oui  |iac- 
tiee,  il  wai  depreiied  whoi  the  play  began,  io  u 
to  go  belgw  the  lerel  of  the  atage  (luJoen  pmmm- 
tar,  Hor.  E^»A  il  1. 189),  and  wai  laiaed  ag^ 
when  the  petfirDiance  wai  tondadcd  {lolimaiir, 
Orid.  ifa.  ill  111—114).  From  the  laM-ciKd 
pauage  wa  leara  that  human  flgorea  wvre  repre- 
aenlsd  upon  it,  who*«  foet  appfwvd  ta  rett  upon 
the  itage  when  thia  icraen  wai  drawn  op.  From 
a  paMwe  of  Vi»il  (Gtorg.  iil  35)  we  fbither 
leant,  uat  the  %nie*  nre  •oraMimet  tbaae  of 


■imt  m  the  attitnde  of  lifting  np  a  por^  cnnun, 
■0  a*  to  be  introdnced  in  the  nine  namicr  ai 
Atliktu,  Penae,  and  Ci 


vieee  of  cloth  or  canTaa  ilreldied 

(Qnintil  tL  I.  J  !3.)  [J.Y-l 

5ISTRUM  (n?ipr^in'),  a  mjitical  initnunait 
of  mtuic,  lued  by  the  andeot  Egyptian!  m  their 
CHemoniea,  and  eipecialtj  in  the  worehip  of  liia. 
(Olid.  Md.  ix.  7M,Amor.ii.  13.  11,  iil  9.  S4, 
J4  Pimto,  i.  I.  SB.)  It  wai  held  in  the  light  band 
(•ee  woodcnt),  and  ibaken,  from  which  cinnuo- 
atann  H  derind  iti  name  (ana  r^alia  aiiiaii, 
TibnlL  I  a.  24).  It!  moat  common  form  ii  leen  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wnodcnt, 
which  npcoMnti  an  andmt  eiffnun  bcmeil*  ba- 
kofii^  to  die  libmr  of  St.  Qenoreb  at  Piiii. 


8IT0PHYLACK. 
Flntareh  (d>  7>.  rf  Oi^.  pn.  £70,  671,  e 
■ayi,  that  the  ihaking  of  the  ibar  ban  * 
cirnilar  spaii  re  ~       -  ■  -' 


Uj  deamrod 
docad,  wd  tbM  the  cmt  Malptana  D| 
cmUem  ef  tba  n  '     * 


pp.  119, 131,  el  AUI)  dMcribea  the  ■Utram 
braiie  nttle  (oanaat  otpHnmlmii,  tsnaiatitif, 
narrow  plate  cnrred  like  a  iword-belt  (ju&mi), 
thiongh  which  pined  a  few  redi,  that  tendered  ■ 
land  ArOl  tcumi.  Ha  aaTi  that  tbcM  imtRBieiRB 
wen  aunatlnwa  made  sf  ailta  «  eren  of  gold. 
Ha  alio  nemi  to  intiDutiv  tl^t  ^  (hakoi  nw 
three  together  ((wyiiaot  ,Ktat),  which  would 
make  a  aott  of  n^  mine. 

The  introdoctiMi  of  the  wmhip  of  Ua  istD 
Italy  iholtly  bafbra  the  ommawenHDl  of  Ae 
Chttitian  aoa  made  the  Romaiu  bmiliar  wilk  thia 
inatnoneDt.  The''UnigtsicalTi,nimiaqiieliulia'* 
(Hart  lii.  29)  are  moit  eiacdy  depiOed  in  two 
pimtingj  fnmd  at  Pintici  {AM,  d'Ermlima,  nil.  il 
pp.  309 — 330),  and  containing  the  two  figqiaaof  ■ 
prieit  of  Iiii  and  a  woman  fci— ii«g  at  lur  altar, 
whicb  are  introdnced  into  the  preceding  wooden. 
The  nae  of  the  liitnnn  in  Eg^  u  a  militarr  m- 
■tnuneni  to  collect  the  tiocpa  a  prababi  j  ■  ficticn. 
(Viig.  .dia.  Tin.  656  ;  Profiert.  liL  II.  43.)  Tha 
idinMnbiaai ' 


Died  fee  a  child*)  n 
it  127.) 

81TELLA,     [Srrut*.] 

SITO'NAE  (irrrfiHj).     [BmM.) 

SITOPHY'LACES  (rn-sf^XBiu),  a  board  of 
sfieen,  choam  by  lot,  at  Athiou.     They  were  at 


partly  to  walch  the  lalee  of  con  in  the  Mutet, 
and  take  can  that  the  piicea  wen  bir  and  iiaami 
able,  and  Done  bnt  legal  weight!  and  uiimili 
Baed  by  the  fmOaa  ;  in  which  n«ct  tfacir  datica 
woe  nroob  the  lune  ai  tiMia  of  the  Agiaauutni 
and  hfetrduani  with  ngard  M  allMr  MleaUe  nticl«. 
[Sttos-J    DemoathoMa  rain  to  the  taoj  b  IIm 


8IT0& 

books  of  the  Sitophyhoes  {riip  vupit  rott  cvn^ 
KafyM  knrfpn^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of  eom 
imported  from  Pontiu,  which  (he  myi)  was  equal 
to  all  that  came  firom  eUewhere,  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Boaporui,  who 
allowed  eom  to  be  exported  from  Thendosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.  (DemoetL  &  Leptm,  466, 
467.)  These  books  were  probably  kept  by  the 
five  who  acted  for  the  Peiraeens,  whose  especial 
business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  cargoes  that 
jrere  unladen.  (Harpocr.  «.o.  SiTo^^Xoicffs :  BSckfa, 
PvbL  EeoH.  of  Athens,  p.  83,  2d  ed.)     .[C.  R.  K.] 

SITOS  (<riro9),  com.  The  soil  of  Attica,  though 
iayoumble  to  the  production  of  6gs,  olives,  and 
grapes,  was  not  so  &Tou»ble  for  com ;  and  the 
population  being  Tery  oonsidersble  in  the  flonrishing 
period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  import  com  for  their  subsistence.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  B<ickh,  which  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were 
135,006  freemen  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in 
Attica.  The  country,  which  contained  an  area  of 
64,000  stadia,  produced  annually  about  two  millions 
of  medimni  of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus 
was  about  I  bushel,  8  gpUlons,  and  5'75  pints,  or 
48  Attic  xe^'^utcs.  Ax^*l  was  considered  a  fiur 
daily  allowance  of  meal  {iffufritria  rpo^)  for  a 
slave.  The  consumption  of  the  whole  population 
was  three  million  medimni,  and  one-third  tneiefore 
was  imported.  It  came  ftwn  the  coontries  border- 
ing on  the  Ettxine  Sea(Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  and  mors  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus  and  the  Thiacian  Oherwnese  ;  also 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
and  Enboea.  The  neeessities  of  the  Athenians 
made  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  secore  a  plenti- 
Ihl  supply,  and  every  precandon  was  taken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  goTemment  as  well  as  by  the  l^is- 
lator.  Suninm  was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  com 
vessels  (vvraymytA  ^KniM^s)  might  come  safely 
round  the  promontwy.  Ships  of  war  were  oftext 
employed  to  conToy  the  cargo  (wapawifirMur  rhp 
^-tTw)  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy.  (Dem.  de 
Cbroa.  25'0«  251,  «.  Pofyef,  1211.)  When  PoUis, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiial,  vras  stationed  with 
hu  fleet  off  Aegina,  the  Athenians  embarked  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  and  ofiSered 
him  battle,  in  order  that  the  oomrships,  which  had 
arrived  as  for  as  Genestus  in  Enboea,  might  aet 
into  the  Peiiaeens.  (Xenoph.  HeUm,  t.  4.  §  61.) 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  hu  attack 
on  Byaantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city  he 
might  command  the  entnuce  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians 
in  the  com  trade.  Hence  the  great  exwtions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  BynntinM,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts  (d«  Ooron,  254, 
'807,  826). 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legisiatnre  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  the  subject  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
residffiit  alien  allowed  to  canr  ooro  to  any  other 
place  than  Athens  (o'lnrycir  oAA^^e  ^  *Ai^im(t). 
Whoever  did  so,  was  punishable  with  death.  (Dem. 
e.Piorm.9lBi  Lycuig.  cLaoer.  151,  ed.  Steph.) 
Of  the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port  two- 
thirds  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Harpocr.  #. «.  'ETf^M^iyr^r  i/i^ripiou,)  No 
one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  d^  not  sail 
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itk  an  expresa  condition  to  briiig  a  return  caigoK 
part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant,  capi- 
talist, or  other  person  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these  laws, 
not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the  agree* 
meat  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he  recover 
any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in  respect 
thereof  (Dem.  aZocriit.  941.)  Information  against 
the  offenders  was  to  be  laid  before  the  ^rcfteAirrol 
rev  4fJM9pim,  (Meier,  AiL  Proo.  p.  87.)  Strict 
regttlsitions  were  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
com  in  the  market.  C<Hi^)iracies  among  the  corn- 
dealers  {<rlror&^xu)  to  buy  up  the  com  ( o'vrvrf  ur- 
$tu\  or  raise  the  price  {ovvurrdufcu  riis  ri/u^s), 
were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in  the  me- 
dimnus ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more  than 
fifty  ^opiuti  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  what  the 
sise  of  a  ^opftis  was;  B&kh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  remind 
us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing  and  re- 
grating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easily  evaded 
by  the  corn-dealers.  (See  the  speech  of  Lysias 
Koxk  rm¥  aerowt^kStw;  Denu  c  Dioi^aod,  1285.) 
The  sale  of  com  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  board  of  ofiicers  called  Sitophg^lacei 
(o-iro^Aoircs),  while  that  of  all  other  marketable 
commodities  was  superintended  by  the  agoranomL 
(Lys.  id,  165,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  their  business 
to  see  that  meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  sold  at  the  lesal  weight  and  price. 
They  were  bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  foctor 
and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias) 
they  sometimes  suffered  death  for  their  want  of 
vigDance.  The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them 
was  by  •Urayy^xUt  before  the  senate.  (Platner, 
Proe,  umd  Khg,  toL  il  p.  149.) 
^  Notwithstanding  these  careful  prorisions,  scarci- 
ties ((TiroScMu)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens, 
either  finmi  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
or  other  accidental  causes.  The  state  thm  made 
^[leat  dBforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  huge  quantities  of  com,  and  selling  it  at 
a  low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  m  the 
Odeum,  Pompeum,  Lcmg  Porch,  and  naval  store- 
house near  the  sea.  (Pollux,  ix.  45  ;  Dem.  o. 
Pkorm.  918.)  Sittmae  (trtriktu)  were  appointed 
to  get  in  the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  De- 
mosthenes was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that 
office  {de  Ooram,  310.)  Persons  called  apo<ieota4 
{ktM/creu)  received  the  com,  measured  it  out, 
and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.  (Pollux, 
viiL  114.)  Public-spirited  individuals  would  some- 
times insert  grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  distribute  it  ffratuitously. 
(Dem.  &  Phorm.  9 1 8.)  We  read  of  the  Athenian 
state  receiving  presents  of  com  from  kings  and 
princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  sent 
a  large  present,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
Ar^AciB  (exemption  from  customs-duties)  conferred 
on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  (Dem.  e,  Leptuu 
467  ;  see  Isocr.  T^xc^ir.  370,  ed.  Steph.)  Psam- 
metiohtts,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.83. 4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118.  2,  Spar- 
tacui^  king  of  the  Bosporus,  a  few  yean  after.  In 
later  times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is 
well  known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  B(ickh  {PM.  Earn,  of  Aihuu^ 
p.  77,  &c.,  2nd.  ed.),  where  also  he  will  find  the 
various  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and 
other  details,  copiously  explained.    Aj  to  the  du^ 
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lOiB  SITOU  DIKK 

[Dkfablc  oo  the  impoitBtioo  of  can,  tM  Pmn 

3tnt  ii  itrictly  ulnf ^faur,  Ukfrra  barl^rjlom; 
mipsl  tM«(,  K^i^  birfajr,  <l^«  igtnf  hml,  ^fa 
iarltf-tnad.  zTm,  howsTer,  i>  oftmi  kpplisd  to 
■11  kindi  of  com,  ud  gTen  in  ■  larger  hoh  to  pfo- 
Tuioru  in  gtatnL  [C.  H.  K.I 

SITOITDIKE  (fffrw  Unr).  Tha  muriiM 
portion  ('poif}  bebg  intended  ■•  «  proriiioa  mt 
Hiei> '■        ----- 

(U*t),  if  uijIhiDg  hippened 

contnct,  tha  hubaud  or  hi 

bound  to  rapt;  it ;  or,  if  ha  &ilad  to  do  ao,  he  na 

liable  to  pay  intenat  upon  it  at  tha  nta  of  eighteen 

KcenL  per  mnnum  (iir"  hria  iteAi '  -       ~  ■ 

ii  wtu  tbe  la*  in  ca»  of  a  diToroe  (DemHth.  c 
Neatr.  1SS2)  ;  and  al»  wban,  after  a  conttact  of 
marriage,  and  after  pajment  of  tbe  mamaga  por 
tion,  the  intended  buband  refined  to  perfoim  bii 
en^igement.  (Demoath.  e.  jlpM.  818.)  Upon  ihi 
death  of  tha  buiband  vitbonl  children,  tha  wife 
and  her  monej  went  back  to  tbe  natnzal  gnardi 
(Iiaeua,  dt  Pyrr.  ktr.  41,  ad.  Staph.)  (  bat  [f  he 
died  leaving  children,  aha  had  Ihe  option  of  ataying 
with  them  or  going  back  to  her  icu^bi.  If  ihe  did 
tbe  lattrr,  the  childnn  (or  their  goardian,  if  tbey 
were  under  age)  ware  bound  Co  pay  back  tha  por- 
tion to  the  K^m,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  intereit  in 
the  meantime.  (Ineoi,  de  >yr.  isr.  98,  46,  ed. 
Sttpb.)  And  if  iha  muried  again,  her  nOpm  wu 
bound  in  honour  to  giVa  the  lama  nun  to  her  new 
huaband.  (I>einoMh.a  Boairf.daiaM,  1010.)  Upon 
the  tianafor  of  a  woman  from  one  hniband  to  another, 
which  wH  not  nncommon,  the  ^fot^  ni  trani- 
ftrred  with  her.  (Demoath.  «.  Ontt.  668.)  A  wo- 
man^ fortune  wai  nanally  aecnrHt  by  a  mortgage 
of  tbe  htubandli  pnipern  ■  but  whether  thia  wai 
ao  or  not,  her  gnudian,  u  any  of  the  caiea  above 
mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  againat  the  party 
who  unjnilly  withheld  it ;  SIk^  rpoiaii,  to  recoier 
the  principd,  Ifm  itItsu,  for  the  inlenoL  The 
intemt  woi  called  irrriii  (alimoinr  or  maintenance), 
berauie  it  wu  the  Income  oat  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintwned,  al  i^i^i^ni  -rpe^  4 
tiloiiiinf  TpivaSoi  tli  ipo^Air  Tiut  yvrai(lr.  (Hai^ 
pocr.  n  B.  arret :  Poilui,  ilii.  SS ;  Demoath.  ft 
Jpici.  639,  864.)     The  word 

enermlly  fbr  pro 

nod.     So  in  tha 

n  irliiATifBt  to 
came  of  age  and  took  poaieiiion  of  her  inheritance, 
the  eipreaaion  ia  rir  trim  fierpaJi-  rf  lOfri^ 
(Demoath.  c.  5t^  113A,)  The  allawanc*  for 
lationa  gfran  to  aoldien  waa  called  an-ripitmr, 
(BSckh,  PiAL  Bam.  of  AOtn,  p.  272,  2d  sd.) 
The  Kin  irfi-oii  waa  tried  bafopo  tha  archon  m 
the  Odaiun,  Ihe  aama  building  in  which  the  oom 
granariei  w«e  kept,  which  mj^aitnolinipralsble 
that  in  earlier  timei  tbe  defendant  waa  called  npiH] 
to  pay  the  damagea  im  Uitd,  that  ia,  in  com  or  aome 
other  aott  of  proriiiouB  ;  though  it  waa  aocn  fbimd 

payment  Thii  cause,  like  the  Sfnf  vpombt,  eoauia 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ftAfirnvat  iiitai,  aa  it  waa  pr^ 
■umed  thai  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  tha 
meani  of  her  daily  aub^atencct  It  waa  MfOffot, 
fat  tha  daraagei  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a 
■  matter  bI  calculation,  when  the  paynxat  of 

'-  rored.     (Suida^  a.  B; 

1 153.   liiL  31,  8S  ; 


SOOCU& 
M<4tr,  AU.  Pfve.  op.  4S,  433-437  )  PfaitaM^ 
Pne.  Hf  Kb^.  toLU  p.  366.)         [C  R.  K.1 

EITTYBAB.     [Luu.J 

SIIULA,  dim.  3ITELLA  iHfUk\  wm  pn^- 
bably  a  bucket  or  pail  lor  drawing  and  tmyiam 
watac  (Plant.  Amplt.  iL  3.  SO),  but  waa  mm  nas- 
ally applied  to  the  Teasel  from  which  let*  wer* 
drawn  i  SUtllOf  howerer,  waa  more  comaoalr  naed 
in  thia  signiAcatioa.  (PlaoLCbs.  ii.5.  84,  4^  iL6. 
7, 11,  Lit.  xit.  3,  xlL  la)  It  appean  that  tha 
Taaael  waa  filled  with  water  (aa  aiwu^  tbe  Oreeka, 
whence  tbe.word  itfia),  and  t^  the  loU  (aortte) 
wen  made  of  wood  ;  and  aa^  thoiuh  iDoeawiig  in 
liie  below,  it  had  a  namw  ne^  only  one  lot 

time,  whoi  It  waa  ahaken.  (jMm  Im  «km« 
a^h'tocmania(<sor«>^Plant.Ou.ii.4.  17  ;  Cic 
H  Fmr.  iL  ii  ;  VopiK.  Prot.  S.)  The  Tesael  used 
for  drawing  lota  waa  alao  called  irma  or  onu  aa 
wall  aa  5AWa  or  Silafld,  (Cic  m  Vatim.  14;  VaL 
Max.  tL  8.  g  4  ;  Virg.  .^aa.  tL  431,  dtc  i  Lndui, 
T.  394,  with  Sehci  ;  compare  Pen.  iii.  4a) 


.)inion  of  hj 
p.  S27,  ed.  OiaoT,)  is  correct,  w 
the  Silelbi  was  the  urn,  from  which  the  uamea  tJ 
the  tribea  cr  oentnriaa  wer«  drawn  oat  by  lot,  oo 
that  each  might  hare  its  proper  plaoe  in  Toting^ 
and  that  Ihe  Cisu   wh  the   box   into 
which  Ihe  Ubellae  were  cast.    [Cirr^]       <% 
The  Ibnn  of  the  8ildla  ia  preaerred  on      ^7 
a  coin  of  the  Ca^M  gena,  which  ia  rogr^ 
tented  In  the  anneied  cut. 

aoCCUS,  diat.  60'(X;ULUS,wHiiear1yirBot 
altogether  equiTolent  in  meaning  to  CnaMDA,  and 
denolad  a  ilipper  or  tow  ahoa,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  waa  not  fiutoud  bj  any  tie.  (laid. 
"  -       '93.)     Shoea  <rf  this  '        ' 

with  the  Palliiik 

Bnt  those  appropriated  t 
finer  and  moreomamanted  (Pliii.  if,2V,ix.Si.t.set 
Soacmi  iKuliitnt,  SueL  Oatig.  52,  FOali.  3),  althoogh 
those  worn  by  mem  wore  likewise  in  aome  mstaneea 
richly  adomed  acoording  to  the  taste  sad  mtana  tt 
(Plant.  Sa«i.iL  3.1)8.) 


SOCIBTAS. 

For  the  ffiuom  mentbned  undaf  dM  talldei 
Baxa  and  Chxpioa  the  Sooeoa  wm  worn  by 
comic  acton  (Her.  An  PoiSL  80,  90),  and  was  in 
thia  respect  oppoaed  to  the  CoTHunNUS.  (Mart 
riii.  3. 13  ;  V\m,EpuL  ix.  7.)  Thepieeedmg  wood^ 
CQt  it  taken  from  an  ancient  paintmg  of  a  baffoon 
{MiM ua],  who  is  dancing  in  loose  yellow  sUppeti 
ibaemm  aocemn^  CatnlL  EpkkaL  JwL  10).  This 
waa  one  of  their  mott  eonunon  coloua.  (De  L*AnI-> 
naye,  SaU.  Tk(aL  pL  iv.)  [Solba.]        [J.  T.] 

SOCI'ET AS.  Sodetaa  it  cbused  \xw  Oaina  (ul 
1 35)  and  in  the  Inttitutiona  of  Jnttinian  among 
those  oUigBtiones  which  arise  Consenso.  When 
aeveral  persona  unite  for  a  common  pnrpose,  which 
is  le|al»  and  contribote  the  necessary  meui,  sneh 
a  onion  is  Societas,  and  the  perwna  are  Sodi.  (Dig. 
17.  tit  2.  s.  57.)  The  contract  of  Societas  might 
either  be  made  in  words  or  by  the  acts  of  the  jpar- 
ties,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  signified 
through  third  persons:  it  requited  no  partienlar 
form  of  agreement  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
either  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings 
and  labour  of  the  Sodi  (^tioMAM),  or  not  Sodetas 
for  the  purpose  of  quaestns  conesponds  to  the  Eng> 
lish  Partnerdliip.  A  Sodetas  might  be  l<»med 
which  should  comprise  all  the  property  of  the  Sodi 
(socMtos  oflWMMK  bomormm)  ;  in  which  case  as  soon 
as  the  Societas  was  formed,  all  the  proper^  of  all 
'the  Sodi  immediately  beome  eonunoo  (ms  qm$ 
Kmiwtiiym  amU  MmiiitHo  opjiuwiiioiiiftiry.  But  the 
Sodetas  might  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Socii  or  to  a  single  things  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaTes,  or  to  carrying  on  trade  m  a  par- 
ticular thing  in  a  particular  place.  (Cic.  jwv  P, 
Quintio^  c.  3.)  The  communion  of  property  in  a 
Societas  might  also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
things.  A  Sodetas  mjght  be  formed  either  m 
perpehmmy  that  is,  lo  long  as  the  parties  lived,  or 
odtsmpiuotmlimiqMrtatmJtcoitditiom^  (Dig.  17. 

tit2.s.l.) 

Each  Sodos  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Sodetas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Sodi  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money  and  another  might  supply  labour  {opera)^ 
and  the  profit  might  be  diriiible  between  them, 
for  the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the 
money  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the 
actor,  Fannius  bad  a  slave  Panuigus,  who  by 
agreement  between  Rosdus  and  Fannius  was  made 
their  joint  propwty  (oMumaMt).  Rosdus  paid 
nothing  for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  under- 
took to  instruct  him  in  his  art  Apparently  they 
became  partnen  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  fiir 
Cicero  oompldns  of  the  terms  of  the  Sodetas  on 
the  part  of  Rosdus  whose  instructi<m  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  hisart  (Cic.jnt>Q.  A»ieib  Cbm.10.)  The 
agreement  between  die  Socii  might  also  be,  that 
one  Sodus  should  sustain  no  loss  and  should  have 
a  share  of  the  gain,  provided  his  labour  was  so 
valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable  for  him  to  become 
a  partner  on  such  terms.  If  the  shares  of  the  Socii 
were  not  fixed  by  agreement  they  were  considered 
to  be  equaL  (Dig.  1 7.  tit  2.  s.  29.)  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  Sodetas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportiona. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  Socii  must  bear  the 
losses  in  the  nme  proportion.    Each  Sodus  wur 
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answeinble  to  tha  othen  for  his  eondiKt  in  the 
managemeat  of  the  bnsiness :  he  was  bound  to  use 
Diligentk  and  waa  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  sodus  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnerships 
w«s  an  actio  directa  and  called  Pro  Sodo  (eatr  mm 
wUtrmnproaooio  adegerii  Qu.  i?os0»tMN,  &c. ;  Cie. 
pro  Q,  R<m»  Cbm.9).  The  action  might  be 
brought  for  any  breach  of  the  agreement  <3  part- 
nership, for  an  account  and  for  a  dissolution.  A 
partner  might  transfer  his  interest  to  another  per- 
son, but  this  transfer  did  not  make  that  other  per- 
son n  partner,  for  consent  of  all  parties  w«s  ttiffntial 
to  a  Societas :  in  fiKt  such  a  transfer  was  a  disso- 
lution (rf  the  partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  transfer  was  made  might  have  hia  action  De 
Commoni  dividunda  But  them  might  be  the  pro 
sodo  actio  against  the  hwes  of  a  sodus,  for  though 
the  heies  is  not  asodus,  yet  he  succeeds  to  the  m- 
terest  of  his  testator  or  intestate  in  the  partnenhip 
{•moUmmto  muemor  €tts  Dig.  17.  tit  2.  a.  631 
§£). 

Each  sodus  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportioa 
to  his  interest  against  any  penon  with  whom  any 
of  the  sodi  had  contracted,  if  the  sodi  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract  or  had  ap- 
proved of  the  oontEBCt ;  or  if  it  was  an  action 
arismg  fimn  a  delict  Thus  in  the  case  of  Rosdus 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  daims  as  partners,  and 
▼et  Fannius  still  daimed  the  half  of  what  Rosdus 
nad  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  part- 
nenhip. (Pro  Q.  Rim.  Cbm.  11,  17,  1&)  In  all 
other  cases  the  person  who  made  the  ccmtract  could 
alone  sue.  All  the  sodi  could  be  sued  if  they  had 
all  joined  in  the  contact  with  a  third  penon,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  share.  If  one  sodus  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  all,  being  commisuoned  to  do 
so,  all  were  liable  to  the  fell  amount  (ts  $olidmm). 
If  a  sodus  borrowed  money,  the  other  sodi  were 
in  no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  foci 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  ezoept  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  (rf  the  existence  of  the  Sodetas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  Actio  Pro  Sodo  was  sometimet 
attended  with  Inpamia. 

A  Societas,  unless  it  waa  for  a  limited  period^ 
could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the 
socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could  give  notice 
of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  {remmtiarB  sfMisto^O, 
and  therefore  the  Societas  was  dissolved  (sofoiter). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  omnium  bonorum,  if 
one  socius  had  been  appointed  hem,  he  could  not 
by  giving  notice  of  dissolution  definnd  his  co- 
partnen  of  their  share  of  the  hereditas.  The  death 
of  a  partner  dissolved  the  Sodetas  ;  and  a  Capitia 
diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same  effect.  If  the 
property  of  any  one  of  the  sodi  was  sold  dther 
publico  (bomonmpMieatio)  or  pri  vatim,  the  Societas 
was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolv^  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  aocomplidied ; 
or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  Sodetaa,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  or  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  for 
which  it  was  formed. 

If  on  the  dissolntimi  <^  a  partnenhip  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  thero  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  lost 
borne.'    If  the  money  and  the  labour  were 
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sidered  •quivalent,  it  wtmld  Mtm  to  loQow  Aat 
nntQ  the  ptttnefBhip  prapertj  were  exlwaeled  by 
the  peyment  of  the  debto,  there  ehould  be  no  pe- 
cnniaiy  coatribatioa  bj  the  parson  who  rapphed 
the  laboor.  Thii  prmetple  m  m  canieqiienee  of 
what  Gmias  itBtee  tiuit  the  capitel  of  one  and  the 
laboar  of  another  might  be  ooomdered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided,  and  if  then  was  a  loss 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  ssme  proportion. 

Soeielates  were  fimned  for  the  purposes  of  ftum* 
lag  the  pnblio  retenaes.    [Publicanl] 

(Gaiiii,  iii,  1 4a— 154  ;  Dig.  17.  tit  2  ;  Inst  3. 
tit.  26  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  87  •   MUhlenbrnch,  Dodrina 

^s    *^w^^^^^^^Bw^^F  ^^wpw  0     AWBff^a^Ba^wa%n^9^r  a  ^B^^^eev  v#e^^^v^  ^^■'V^b  ^     ^k  a  ^^^b^^^^^ 

J)i9  Culpa  dm  RSm.  RtehiM.  9.  AS,  49.)    [Q.  L.] 

80'CII  (v-bfifrnxM).  In  the  cariy  tinies,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliaaoes  with  any  of  the  snr- 
(oonding  nations,  these  nations  were  called  Soeii, 
(Lit.  iL  5S.)  After  the  dissolntfen  of  the  Latin 
league,  when  the  name  LoHm,  or  Nomm  Latamm^ 
was  sftificially  applied  to  a  gnat  number  of  Ita- 
lians, few  only  of  whom  were  real  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Latin  towns,  and  die  majority  of  whom 
had  been  made  Latms  by  the  will  and  the  law  of 
Rome,  there  necessarily  arose  a  dtflerenoe  between 
these  Latins  and  the  Sodi,  and  the  expression 
SoeU  Nomm  Latmmm  is  one  of  the  old  asyndeta, 
instead  of  Soeii  €i  Nomm  Latrnmn,  The  Italian 
alUes  Again  must  be  distinguished  fiom  foreign  al' 
lies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Italian  allies  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  such 
nations  as  had  either  been  conquered  by  tiie  Ro- 
mans, or  had  oome  under  their  dominion  by  other 
elioumstances.  When  such  nations  formed  an 
aUiance  with  Rome,  they  generally  retained  their 
own  laws  ;  or  if  at  fint  they  were  not  allowed  this 
priTilege,  they  afterwards  receired  them  htA  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  taried,  and 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  th^ 
had  eome  under  the  Roman  dominion  (Liv.  vili.  25, 
iz.  20)  ;  but  in  reality  they  were  always  depend- 
ent upon  Rome.  Niebuhr  (^HUt  o/Rome^  toL  iiL 
Sb  616)  considers  that  there  were  two  main  oon- 
itions  of  the  Sodi,  analogous  or  equal  to  those  of 
the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were  either 
JhtderaH  or  Uberi  (iwwmiw,  Cic.  e.  Verr,  iii.  6). 
The  former  were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
the  latter  were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate 
bad  restored  their  antonoray  after  they  were  con- 
quered, such  as  the  Hemican  towns.  (I^t.  ix.  48.) 
But  the  condition  <tf  each  of  these  classes  most 
again  have  been  modified  according  to  cireum- 
stances.  The  cases  in  which  Rome  had  an  equal 
aHianee  with  nations  or  towns  of  Italy  became 
graduallv  fower  in  number:  alliances  of  this  kind 
ekisted  mdeed  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  Naples,  and  others  (Polyb.  vi  14  ;  Liv. 
xliii  2  ;  Cic  pro  BuXb,  8) ;  but  these  places  were, 
nevertheless,  in  reality  as  dependent  as  the  other 
SociL  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Caraertes  and  Hexadeans,  that  maintained  the 
lights  of  their  equal  alliance  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  late  time.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ;  Plut  Mar. 
28  ;  C\e.pro  Balb.  20^  pro  Arek.  4.)  With  these 
lew  ezcepticms,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  they  had  the  connu- 
binm  with  Rome  (Diodor.  EscoerpL  Mai^  zxzvii.  6), 
but  net  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins.  It  sometimes 
hi^penedy  at  in  t^B  case  of  the  ACaoedonian 
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mMi  that  a  ftnign  faidividual  was  honoured  by  tira 
senate  by  being  registered  among  the  Italian  Soc9 
(•a  juci'tfi— I  firnudam  rug^irre),  and  in  thia  caaa 
the  senate  provided  him  with  a  hooee  aadlmda  in 

no  Dart  of  Italy.     (Liv.  xKv.  16L) 

Altnongh  the  allies  had  their  own  lawa,  tbe 
in  casea  where  it  appeared  oondudve  to  the 
general  wdfiue,  might  comaMmd  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issuoi  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Senatusoonsultam  de  Baoohanalibus.  (Uv.  ucxix. 
14.)  Many  regulations  also,  which  were  part  of 
the  Roman  law,  especially  such  as  related  ta  nonry, 
sureties,  wills,  and  innumerable  other  thinga  (Liv. 
xxxT.  7  ;  Oaius,  iii.  121,  dtc  ;  Cic.  jwv  BoA.  8X 
wne  introduced  among  the  Sodi,  and  nominally 
received  by  them  voluntarily.  (Cic.  iL  o.  /  GelL  xvi. 
IS,  six.  8.)  The  Romans  thus  gndnally  iinite4 
the  Italians  with  themsdves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  bat  as  they  did  noC  grant 
to  them  the  same  dvic  rmhta  the  8ocn  ultimatelT 
demanded  them  arms  in  uek  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Imlian  Sodi  bad  to 
perform  towards  Rome  the  following  are  the  prin- 
dpal  ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troope, 
money,  com,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  tbem.  (Liv.  zxvi.  89,  xxviii.  45, 
XXXV.  16,  dte.)  The  number  of  troope  reqniaite 
for  completing  or  increasing  tiie  Roman  armiea  waa 
decreed  every  year  by  the  senate  (Liv.  pa»mm\ 
and  the  eonsuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied 
nation  had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  popnlatioo 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  waa 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  Jbrmmiae, 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56  ;  Polyb.  iL  23,  &c;  Liv.  xxiL  57, 
xxviL  10.)  The  consul  also  appointed  the  placo 
and  time  at  which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  eaeh  part 
under  its  own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  hia 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi  21,  26  ;  Liv.  xxxir.  5e, 
xxxvi  8,  xlL  5.)  The  infimtiy  of  the  alliea  in  a 
consular  army  was  usually  more  nnmerons  than 
that  of  the  Romans;  the  cavalry  was  genecallj 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Romans  (PolyK  iiL 
108,  vi.  26,  30)  :  but  these  numerical  pnporcioDa 
were  not  always  observed.  (Polyb.  il  24,  iiL  72.) 
The  consuls  appointed  twdve  praefects  as  com- 
nuuden  of  the  Sodi,  and  their  power  answered  to 
that  of  the  twdve  military  tribunes  in  the  eooanlar 
legions.  (Polyb.  vL  26,  87.)  These  praefecta,  who 
were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themsdvea,  and 
not  from  the  Romans,  seleeted  a  third  of  the  cavalry, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  infimtiy  of  the  Sodi,  who  fenaed 
a  sdect  detachment  tat  extramdinary  casea,  and 
who  were  called  the  mirttordinariL  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Sodi  was  then  divnled  into 
two  parts,  odled  the  right  and  the  left  wiog. 
(Polyb.  le.;  Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxv.  5.)  The  in- 
fimtiy of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into 
cohorts,  and  the  cafalry  into  taimae.  In  aorae 
cases  also  legions  were  fonned  of  the  Sodi  (  Liv. 
zxxvii.  89.)  Pay  and  clothing  were  given  to  the 
allied  troops  by  tiie  states  or  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors  or  pay- 
masten  for  this  purpose  (Polyb.  vi  21 ;  Cic  a  Verr, 
V.  24)  ;  but  Rome  fiiniished  them  with  proviaiona 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic :  the  inmatry  re- 
cdved  the  same  as  the  Roman  in&ntry,  but  the 
cavalry  only  received  two*thirds  of  what  was  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  (Polyb.  vi.  39  ;  Cic.  prT> 
Ba&,  20.)  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of 
conquered  lands  they  fiequentiy  recdved  the  same 
share  as  the  Romans.    (Lin  xL  43,  xli  7*  13, 
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sir.  A9y  iliL  4.)  The  Socii  were  also  Mmetiitieg 
Bent  oBt  u  colonists  with  the  Romans.  ( Appiaa, 
tU  BtXL  do,  L  24.)  Th^  were  noTor  allowed  to 
tdce  np  anns  of  Uieir  own  accord,  and  disputes 
among  them  were  settled  by  the  senate.  Notwith- 
standmg  all  thii|  the  sodi  fell  sredually  under  the 
arbitiaiy  mle  of  the  senate  and  the  ma^fistrates  of 
Rome  I  and  aflter  the  year  b.  <x  173,  it  evan  be- 
came costomaty  lor  magistrates,  when  they  trayelled 
throogh  Italy,  to  require  the  authorities  of  allied 
towns  to  pay  homaae  to  them,  to  provide  them 
with  a  residenoe,  and  to  fiiniish  them  with  beasts 
of  burden  when  they  continued  their  journey. 
(Lit.  xliL  1.)  Gellius  (z.  8)  mentions  a  number 
of  other  Tezatians,  which  the  Roman  magistrates 
inflicted  upon  the  Soeii,  who  could  not  venture  to 
seek  any  redress  against  them.  The  only  wav 
lor  the  allies  to  obtain  protection  against  such 
arbitrary  prooeedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
clientela  with  some  influential  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, as  the  Samnites  were  in  the  dientehi  of 
Fabridus  Lnicinos  (Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  6),  and 
the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the 
diief  protector  of  the  Sodi,  not  only  reoc^gnised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a 
Roman  dtisen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons 
cases  fior  dedsion  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
decided  itself.  (IHonys.  ii.  11 ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ;  Cic. 
proSuU.  21.)  Sodi  who  revolted  against  Rome  were 
frequently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
or  of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies. 
(GeU.^&;  Appian,<<s  BaS.  Hamia»,  61;  Stiab.  v. 
p.  385,  vi  PL  389  ;  Fest.  «.  o.  BrmUanL)  Such 
punishments  however  varied  according  to  ciicum- 
stanees.  After  repeated  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  by  l^gal  means, 
the  Italian  allies  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
Rome,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  com- 
polled  togrsnt  what  she  had  before  obstinately  re- 

Aftar  the  dvitas  had  been  obtained  by  aU  the 
Italians  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  Civitate,  the  relation 
of  the  Italian  Sodi  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome 
had  long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii 
to  liMeign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with 
Rome,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
case  difiered  from  that  el  the  Socii  Italid.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  57  ;  oompL  xxxv.  46)  distinguishes  two 

ncipal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  nations : 
htdm  €uqmtm^  snch  as  might  be  conduded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
which  Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  2.  mjbtdm 
itUqmmmy  when  *  foreign  nation  eonqueted  by  the 
Rflsnans  was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any 
terms  proposed  bj  the  con^ierars.  In  the  latter 
case  the  foreign  nation  was  subject  to  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome  might 
doBsand.  But  all  foreign  SMii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  tniops  when  Rome  demanded 
them  ;  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those 
«f  the  Italian  Sodi,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were 
employed  as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called 
wUUtet  oautitiam,  atmUarii^  oirrt'fiifi,  er  sometimes 
ammUa etBlmiKU  (PoIyb.iL  32;  Liv.  xii46,  &&, 
audi.  22,  xxvii  37,  xxxv.  11,  xliL  29,  35.)  To- 
wards  the  end  oi  the  republic  all  the  Roman  allies, 
whether  they  were  nations  or  kings,  sank  down  to 
the  oondition  of  mere  suUects  or  vassals  of  Ronie, 
whose  freedom  and   inifcpendence  oondsted  in 
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nothing  but  a  namOi  (Walter,  Cfeaek  d.  Aowi. 
Reektt^  pw  192,  &C. ;  compare  FoBDxiiATAB  Civi- 
tatbsl)  [L.  8.3 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    [SoGiSTAB.3 

SO'CIUa    [SociSTAS.] 

SODA'LES.     [CoLLMiUM.] 

SODA'LBS  AUOUSTA'LES.[Au6USTAi.M] 

SODA'LES  TITII.    [Titil] 

80DALITIUM.     CAMBiTitsi] 

SOlA'RIUlii.  [HomoLooiUM,  p.  616,  b  ; 
DoMU8,pi  429,  b.] 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  kmd  of  sandal  [Saic- 
dalium],  oonaisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fosten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep. 
(Oellius,  iiL  14,  xiii.  21.)  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood  (lud.  Orig.  xix.  33),  and  worn  by 
rustics  (jcoXov^tXa,  Theocrit  xxv.  102,  103X  re- 
sembling probably  the  wooden  sandals  which  now 
form  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
solea,  as  worn  hj  the  upper  classes,  was  adapted 
chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house,  so  that  when  a 
man  went  out  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
[Calcbus],  taking  with  him  slippers  [Soooirs]  or 
soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  entered  the 
house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (see  woodcut,  p.  808  ;  Plaut. 
7Vm0.  il  4.  16 ;  Ond.Ar.  Am,  ii.  212  ;  Mart  viii. 
59.  14) ;  oonsequendy  when  dinner  was  over  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  them.  (Plaut  True,  ii 
4.  12,  JWoif.  ii  1.  37  ;  Hot.  .SM.  iL  a  77.)  But, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  shoes  or  boots  were  again  put  on  in  order 
to  return  home,  the  soleae  being  carried,  as  before, 
under  the  arm.  (Hor.  JE^inaL  i  13.  15.)  When 
drcnmstances  were  fovourable,  this  change  of  the 
shoes  for  dippers  or  soleae  was  not  cooddered 
necessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets. 
(Biart  xii  88.) 

Saieae  UgMosy  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  nut 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  htw,  eiuer 
for  the  purpose  of  torture^  or  perhaps  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  conditim  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent 
his  escape.  (Cic.  Invent,  ii  50,  adHeram.  i  13.)^ 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  husband  and 
to  bring  him  into  subjection.  (Menander,  p.  68, 
186,  ed  Meineke :  soUa  oiymyaben  n(5ra,  Pers.  v. 
169;  Mmfo/M,  Ter.  EwmmL  v.  &  4;  Juv.  yi  516.) 

Iron  shoes  {toleae/hmae)  were  put  oo  the  feet  of 
mules  (Catull  xvii  26)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nero 
had  his  mules  shod  witili  silver  (Sueton.  iVero,  30), 
and  his  empress  Poppaea  faer^  with  gold.  (Plin. 
l£,  AT.  xxxni  1 1.  s.  49.)  [J.  Y.] 

SOXIDUa     [AuRUM,  pw  182, b.] 

SOLITAURIlilA.  [SACBinciUM,  p.  1000,  a  | 
LvsTRATio,  p.  719,  b ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  1045.] 

SCLIUM.    [Balnbau,  p.  191  ;  Th&onua] 

SOPHRONISTAK  [Gymnabiuii,  p.  581, b.j 

SORTES,  lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots 
(sorisf) :  in  many  of  the  andent  Italian  temples 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as 
at  Pneneste,  (£ere,  &c  [Oraculum,  p.  843,  a.] 
Respecting  the  meaning  of  Sors  see  Cic.  de  Div, 
ii41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  littie  tablets  or 
counters,  made  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and 
were  ocmimonly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn,  filled 
with  water,  as  is  exphuned  under  Situjjl  The 
lots  were  sometimes  thiowB  like  dice.    (^t.  7%, 
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14.)  The  name  of  Sortet  mm  in  fret  gfren  to  nj- 
thing  nied  to  detennine  chaneet  (onnpan  Cic.  de 
Dw,  i.  84),  and  was  alio  applied  to  any  verbal  re- 
■ponee  of  an  omde.  (Cic  de  Dh,  iL  56 ;  Virg.  Am, 
ir.  346,  877.)  Various  things  were  written  npon 
the  lots  according  to  circumstances,  as  for  instance 
the  names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems 
to  hare  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup- 
poaed  to  be  applicable  to  him :  hence  we  read  of 
Sofiea  VirpiUamUy  Su,  (Lamprid.  Alsat.  Sever.  14  ; 
Spartian.  Hadr,  2.)  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafis,  and  many  Chris- 
tians the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at 
random  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck 
the  eye  to  a  person*s  own  immediate  circumstances. 
(August  Om/ms.  iv.  8.)  This  practice  was  very 
common  amonr  the  early  Christians,  who  substi- 
tuted the  Bible  and  the  Psalter  for  Homer  and 
Viigil :  many  councils  repeatedly  condemned  these 
Sorte$  Sandorttmy  as  they  were  called.  (Gibbon, 
I>«eUmB  and  FaU^  c.  xxxviii.  note  51.)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  probably  also  consulted  in  this  way. 
[SiBYLLiNi  LiBRi.]  Thosc  who  foretold  future 
events  by  lots  were  called  SoiiilegL  (Lucan,  iz. 
581.) 

The  Soriet  CimwnaUt  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value  ;  they  were  therefore  a  kind 
of  lottery.     (Suet  Octao,  75  ;  Lamprid.  fUUM/ab, 
22.) 
SPADO^NEa    [IMPUBSR,  p.  681,  b.] 
SPARUS.    [  Hasta,  p.  588,  b.] 
SPE'CIES  NOVA.    [CoNPuaio.] 
SPECTIO.    [AuofJH.  pp.  177,b,  178,a.] 
SPECULA'RI A.    [DoMVS,  p.  432,  b.] 
SPECITLA'RIS  LAPIS.  [Don ua,  p.  482,  a.] 
SPECULATO'RES.    [Exuicitus,  p.  508,  b  ; 
oomp.  Hbmvrooroml] 

SPE'CULUM  (itdT«rT^K,*roirT/)or,  hawrpw\ 
a  minor,  a  looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity  («/b&,  zxxviL  18  ;  E»>dm$^ 
xxxviiL  8),  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial  a 
manner  the  toilet  of  Hera.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  (Xen.  Qr. 
viLl.f2;  Eurip-JIfee/M,  1161, Of««e.  1112,  &C.), 
and  they  were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  be- 
fore, since  eveiy  substance  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror. 
Thus  basins  were  employed  instead  of  mirroTB 
(Artemiod.  Oneir.  iii.  80.  p.  279,  ed.  Heiff).  and 
also  cups,  the  inside  of  wnich  was  sometimes  so 
disposed,  that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank 
from  them  was  seen  multiplied.  (Plin.  ff,  N.  zxxiiL 
9.  s.  45  ;  compare  Vopisc.  Pro6.  4.) 

The  lookinff-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterwards  more  frequently  of  silver. 
(Plin.  L  e.)  Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrofs  were 
first  made  by  Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  tnat 
of  Plantus.  {AfotL  i.  8.  1 1 1:)  Under  the  empin 
the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so  common,  that  they 
began  to  be  used  even  by  maid  servants  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48)  :  they  are  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  when  tilvw  plate  is  spoken  of 
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(88.  tit.  8.  Bi  8  ;  84.  tit  2.  si  19.  f  8).  At  lint 
the^  were  made  of  the  naveat  silver,  Imt  metal  of 
an  mferior  quality  wasanerwards  employed.  (Plin. 
//.  AT.  xxxiiL  9.  §  45.)  Freqnendy  too  tkn 
polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very  slight,  bat 
the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  much  depended 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  reflcctiaii 
was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  pUte  was  thicker. 
(Vitrav.  vii.  8.  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)  We  find  gold 
mirrors  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  ancient  writers 
(Eurip.  HeaA.  925  ;  Senec.  Qmamt.  NaL  t  17  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  58)  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible^ 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  tenn  golden 
rather  refen  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watdi,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metaL 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  ibrmed  stones 
into  minors,  but  these  are  mentioned  so  sddom 
that  we  may  eondnde  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvi  26. 
s.  67)  mentions  the  obsidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Icelandic  agate,  as  particulariy  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  « 
gallery  lined  with  pketiffitet^  which  by  its  reilectioD 
showed  every  thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back 
(Suet  Dcm.  14),  by  which  Beckmann  understanda 
a  calcareous  or  gypseous  spar,  or  selentte,  which  ia 
indeed  callable  ot  reflecting  an  image  ;  but  we  can- 
not therefore  conclude  that  the  ancients  formed 
mirron  of  it  Mirron  were  also  made  of  rabies 
accordnig  to  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxviL  7>  s.  25),  wh» 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  bis  authori^,  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phnstos  (de  Lapid,  61),  and  this  stone  ia  never 
found  now  sufficiently  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made 
into  a  mirror.  The  emerald,  it  appean,  also  served 
Nero  for  a  mirror.  (Plin.  If,  N.  xxxviL  5.  s.  16  ; 
Isidor.  xvi.  7.) 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirron 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  covered 
at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They  were 
manufoctured  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at  the 
celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon  (  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxvL 
26.  s.  66),  but  they  must  have  been  inferior  to 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  came  into  general 
use  and  are  never  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
among  costly  pieces  of  fioniituie,  whereas  metal  mir- 
rors frequently  are.  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  ihem  in 
another  passage  {If,N,  zxxiiL  9.  s.  45),  where  he 
speaks  <^  gold  being  applied  behind  a  mirror,  which 
we  can  undentand,  if  wo  admit  that  Pliny  was 
acquainted  with  glass  minors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufiietared  at  Brondisium.  ( Plin. 
ff,  N.  xxxiiL  9.  a.  45,  xxxiv.  17.  s.  4&)  This  mix- 
ture  produces  a  white  metal,  whidi,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  untfl  it  has  been  prevMMsly 
cleaned  and  polished.  For  this  reason  s  sponge 
with  pounded  pumice-stone  waa  generally  fiutened 
to  the  ancient  mirrors.  (Plat  TIsiaeM,  p.  72,  c  ; 
Vossius,  ad  CahdL  p.  97.) 

Looking-glasses  were  generally  small  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  ue  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  Museums  are  of  this 
kind  ;  Uiey  usually  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  showm 
in  the  woodcut  annexed.  (Oaylua,  Reemmt  d*A»- 
Hquith^  vol.  V.  pL  62.) 

Instead  of  their  behig  fixed  soas  to  be  hung  against 
the  wall  or  to  stand  vpoo  the  taUe  er  floor,  th«f 


SPIRA. 
rs  gmenll]'  hdd  by  fenxtle  ilrni  tnfon  (briz 
miitmt*  wluo  dreuing  (Propcrt  i*.  7.  7£,  76), 
which  offlc*  was  aljo  perfonded  Hmutimc 
loTcr,  when  admitted  to  th«  toilet  ei  hi* 
(Orid.  Ar.  Am.  iL  216.)     On 
■ometimn  find  female  lUni  nprEKDted  bolding 


LooUng-glanet,  howvrsr,  were  ■Iia  nuida  oF  Ihi 
lenjjth  of  ■  perBn"*  body  (^temla  MUmia  eor 
pontm,  Sentc  QmuH.  ffat.  i.  17) :  of  which  kin< 
tha  ni[nar  of  Dnnntheiir*  mutt  haft  bam 
(QnintiL  /mt.  Or.  ja.  S.  i  SB.)  They  wen 
fuKn>>d  (o  the  wmlli  lanietbne*  (^Mm/Hill  porMi 
«iS»™,  DJ«.  Si.  tEt  3.  1.  19.  §  B  ;  VitiuT.  ii 
6.  (S.)  p.  280.  Bip.),  though  not  gMfrally.  Sne- 
tonini  in  hie  life  of  Horace  ipfliki  of  on  iipiitinent 
belonging  to  that  poet,  which  •««  lined  with 
rnirron  {^laailaiinx  oA^n/im),  which  eiraeenon, 
howerer,  Lening  coniidrn  u  conlniy  to  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  therefore  regard*  tho  whole  pAMage  m 
a  fbrgery.  Thai  there  wel«,  howerer,  roanu  onu. 
~  '  'n  thia  way,  it  probable  from  Clasdian^ 
n  of  the  chamber  of  Venni,  which  waa 


hPT  eyea  tnnted  (he  coald  ■«  her  own  iiDags. 
(f/jmn.  n  ff^.  Botar.  H  Mar.  106,  ftc)  We 
freqiifnily  find  the  nirniT  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Venoa  (Atben.  xr.  p.  887,  c),  hut  Hinerra 
WM  iDpineed  to  make  no  n*e  of  iL  (Callim.  /Ann. 
n  Lavacr.  PaOad.  17.) 

(Spanhtim,  Oteere.  ■■  CUIhuaU  Hymmtm  n 
/c™aCTim/*aa»Ju,p.M7,Uhraj.l897!  M*nard, 
BnienAm  war  la  Mirotrt  da  Aneimt  in  FHitloirt 
Ai  PAeaHtmil  lia  Inter.  Tol  laii.  f,  ^*0:Cnj]aM, 
Btcuml  fAmUjtilh,  vA.  p.  3S1,  i.  p.  17S  ;  Beek- 
mann,/fii«o(3(q/'/«BBi(k»i«,»o1,  iii.  p.  184,  trantLi 
B^ltiger,  SiJma.  *oL  L  pp.  133,  153,  toL  ii.  pp. 
145,  )69,  GnMUHlai  VatsitgtmaUdn,  Tol.  iii.  p. 
46  ;  Becker,  Oo/fw,  toL  L  p.  97,  vol.  il  p.  lU.) 
SPECUS.     [AquAiDUCTUi,  p.  113.] 
BPHAERISTETIIUM.      [GYMHiWOK,    p. 
<n3.«i  PiLA.] 
SPI'CULUM.    [Hasta,  p.  589,  ■.] 
SPINTEB  or  8PINTHBR.     [AaiiJLL*.] 
BPIRA  (.STrtlpa\  din.  SPIRULA  (Senini  n 
Virg.  Am.  ii.  SI7),  the  bate  of  a  colnmn. 

Thii  member  did  not  exiat  in  the  Doric  ordrs  of 
Greek  architectniv  [Coluhna],  but  wai  alwaya 
pr«wnt  in  the  Ionic  and  Coiinthiu,  and,  beaidei 
(be  hue*  pmprrly  bdongiB)  to  tbsM  oiden,  tlwn 


SPOLTA.  tOU 

one  called  the  Attic,  which  may  be  r^arded 
I  variety  of  the  lonie  [Atticuhow].     Tha 
---  frequently  in  Vitiuvina  (iiL  S.  |3j 
fi.  %  1— i,  iv.  1.  I  7,  T.  9.  S  4,  ed. 
,  and  in  Pliny  (MM  uitL  A.  a.  4 ; 
23.  ».  SS).     They  adopted  il  from  the  wnlinga  of 
Oreek  anhiteeti,  whoae  work*  have  periahed.     Il 
ii  in  fact  the  Ored  term  rinTpa,  which  wai  ap. 
plied  tothiamembetoTaodunm  (Pollux,  TiL  131) 
pnbahly  on  acconnt  of  it*  reieniblance  to  a  coil  at 
rone.     In  ancient  Onek  intcriptiona  irrtifa  de- 
the  baae  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  piUan, 
being  applied  to  (boae  of  the  temple*  ol  Minerva 
Poliai  at  Athena  (C.  O.  HUller,  Mim.  PeL  Saera, 
pp.  M,  50  ;  Kickh,  Cbrp.  I-aer.  Or.Lpp.  861— 
236X  and  of  Jupiter  at  L^hianda.     (d  Fdlowa, 
£n.  ■■^iHAf«or,pp.263,331.) 

In  the  Tuaom  and  the  Roman  Boric  tha  bus 
eotuiated  of  a  aingle  (oni  (Featu,  t.  ■.  Spira), 
aometimea  mnnounted  by  an  aiBagaL  In  tbe 
Ionic  and  Allic  it  commonly  contiated  of  lira  tori 
(lormi  mtpTtor  and  tona  v^erior)  divided  by  ■ 
Hrfu  (Tfix'^t),  and  in  the  Corinthiao  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  icutiae.  The  upper  torua  wm 
often  luted  (pattlinii),  and  mrnonnted  by  au 
aatiagal  [AnTKAOiLuHj.ai  in  the  left-hand  figure 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  ihowi  the  form  of 
tbs  haae  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Panopi  ax  tha 
liiatna.  Tha  right  hand  figure  in  the  aame  wood- 
cut ihowa  the  coiTeapanding  part  in  the  temple  of 
Hinerta  Folia*  at  Athena.  In  thii  tha  upper 
totna  ia  wrought  with  ■  pUiled  omamoit,  perhapt 
deaigned  to  cepieant  a  rope  er  cable.  In  then 
two  temples  the  apira  leala  not   iqion  a  plinth 


ter  date  it  Rata  on  a  Huare  plinth 

1  it!  dimenaiona  with  the  AsAcni. 

Ljdea,  lee  Maneh,  Ardm^KmitlM 

Onlnmigai.  [J.  T.J 

SPI'THAME  (mritiiii),  a  ^xm,  a  Greek  nea- 

re  equal  to  3-4thB  of  the  fool.     Then  waa  at 

oper  Roman  meaiure  correapondiug  to  it,   hut 

the  later  writen  naed  paiwmi  in  thia  aenae ;  tha 


SPCyLIA.    Four  word!  ac 


nonJ  J  employed 


compreheniin  meaning,  being  uaed  fer  plunder  et 
every  deaoiplion.  [PaAiDA.]  Manbiae  wai  the 
money  which  the  quaeator  realiied  from  the  tale  at 
'loae  object!  which  conititnted  praeda  (OelL  liiL 
1 ;  Cic  da  £w.  Jgr.  ii.  2Z)  The  terra  Eminai 
-idicala  any  Uung  itripped  from  tha  peraon  of  a 
foe,  while  Jj^oia,  jHoperiy  ipeahing,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  armour  and  weapoua,  although  both 
worda  are  ^plied  looaety  to  trophiea  aoch  la  eb»' 


lOM 
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rioti,  tluidavdi,  beaki  of  thipi  tnd  ihe  like, 
Might  be  preienred  and  diipkyed.  (See  DotdB^ 
lein,  Lai.  Sfm.  toL  iv.  pi  S37;  Ramihora,  Lot,  $jfm, 
^  869  ;  Hftbtcht,  S^  HcmdwwimhmA^  n.  758.) 

In  tke  heioie  ages  no  •nt^a^f  ww  eonaidored 
complete  unleM  tbe  eanqvann  eoold  iwceed  in 
•tripoinff  tbe  bodiee  of  ue  akin,  the  apoila  tboa 
•btained  being  Tiewed  (like  aoalpa  aaaog  the 
Korth  American  Indiana)  aa  the  only  unqueation- 
•ble  eTidenee  of  aacoeoifiil  valour ;  and  we  find  in 
Homer  that  when  two  championa  came  forward  to 
contend  in  sbgle  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  anna  of  the  vanqaiahed  were  to  be  dia- 
poied  of  fbcmed  the  anbject  of  a  regular  compact 
between  the  parties  (Hom.  IL  Tii  75,  dcc^  xzii 
254,  &c)  Among  the  Romana,  apoila  taken  in 
battle  were  oonaidered  the  moat  hononrable  of  all 
dialBDCtiona  ;  to  faaye  twice  atripped  an  enemy,  in 
nncicnt  timea,  entitled  the  addier  to  promotion 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  U),  and  during  the  aeoond 
Panic  war,  Fabioa  when  filling  up  the  nnmeroua 
<racanciea  in  the  aenate  eanaad  hy  the  alaaghter  at 
Cannae  and  by  other  diaaatrooa  defiMrti,  after  bar- 
ing lelected  aoch  at  had  borne  lome  of  the  great 
oflioee  of  itate,  named  thoae  next  ^  qui  apolia  ex 
hoate  fixa  domi  haberent,  ant  ciricam  coroaam 
nceepieaent.**  (Liv.  xxiii.  2S.)  Spoila  collected  on 
ihe  battle  field  after  an  engagement,  or  feond  in  a 
captured  town  were  employed  to  decorate  the  tem- 
ples of  llie  goda,  triumphal  arehea,  pcrticoea,  and 
other  places  of  puUie  resort,  and  aooaetimea  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  serred  to  arm  the  people 
(Lir.sxtL57,  xxir.  21,  x.  47  ;  VaL  Bfax.  viii 
e.  1 1  ;  SiL  Ital.  x.  599),  but  thoae  which  were 
gained  by  indiridual  proweaa  wwe  considered  the 
nndonbtod  nroperty  of  the  successful  combatant, 
and  were  exnibited  in  tbe  moat  conspicuous  part 
of  his  dwelling  (Polyb.  ri.  89),  being  hung  up  in 
the  atrium,  suspended  fi!om  the  door-posta,  or  ar- 
ranged in  the  ▼ertlbnlum,  with  appropriate  inacrip- 
tions.  (Lir.  X.7,  xxxTiiL43;  Cic./*At%)p.ii.28; 
Suet  N§ro^  88  ;  Virg.  Am.  ii.  504,  ill  288, 
Tibun.Ll.54  ;  PropertiiL  9.  26  ;  Orid.  Ar.Am, 
ii.  743;  Sil.  Ital.  ri.  446.)  They  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  so  that  OTcn  if  the  house  was 
sold  the  new  possessor  waa  not  permitted  to  re- 
move them.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  2.)  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  **  rostrata  domus** 
of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with  the  beaks 
of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the  pimtes ; 
this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir  (Cic.  PkUipp.  L  e,\  and  was  eventually 
inherited  by  the  emperor  Oordian,  in  whose  time 
It  appears  to  hare  atill  retained  its  ancient  otna- 
ments.  (Capitolin.  Oordkm,  3.)  But  while  on  the 
4Mie  hand  it  was  unlawful  to  xemoTO  spoils,  so  it 
was  forbidden  to  rephee  or  rtpahr  them  when  they 
had  bllen  down  or  become  decayed  through  age 
(Plutarch,  Qaaul.  Rom,  37),  the  object  of  this 
regulation  being  doubtless  to  guard  against  the 
frauds  of  ftlse  pretenders. 

Of  all  spoils  the  most  important  ware  the^M&i 
Opima^  a  term  applied  to  thoae  only  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  anny  stripped  in  a 
field  of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.  (Lit.  it. 
20.)  Festns  (s.  v.  Opima)  givea  the  same  defini- 
tion as  Livy,  but  adds  **  M.  Vano  ait  opima  spelia 
esse  [etiam]  si  manipnlaris  milea  detiaxerit  dum- 
modo  duci  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
geaerally  ivoeiTed  and  acted  npon.    Thus  when 
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K.  Gnasna,  m  Ae  fifUi  consulship  of  Octaviamm 
(■.  c.  28),  slew  Deldo,  kii^^  of  the  Bastaruae,  he 
was  not  coBsiderBd  to  have  gained  spolia  opimn 
becanse  acting  under  the  auspices  of  another  (Dion 
Gasa.  U.  24  ;  compaie  Val.  Max.  iil  2.  f  6),  and 
Plutarch  (ilfanasflL  8)  expressly  asserU  that  Ronuus 
history  up  to  his  own  tiam  afibrdad  bnt  three  «»• 
amples.  The  fixat  weie  said  to  ha;re  bean  won  hf 
Romulus  from  Aero,  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  tM 
second  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossns  from  Lar  Tohna- 
nius  king  of  the  Veientes,  tbe  third  by  M.  Claudlua 
Maroellus  from  Viridomarns  (or  Bpir^fiapror  as  hn 
is  called  by  Plutarch),  king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In 
all  these  caaea,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
institution,  the  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius^  The  honours  of  spc^  o]Hma  were  voted 
to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fifth  consulship  (b.  a 
44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it  was  not  even 
pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate  claim  to  this 
distinction.  (Dion  Caaa.  xliv.  4.)  (The  questioo 
with  regard  to  the  true  definition  id  spolia  opima 
is  discused  with  great  learning  by  Perizoniua, 
Ammad,  HiH.  c.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

SPONDA.  [LiCTca,  p.  674,  b.] 
SPCNDEO.  [OBLiQATioNsa,  p.  817,  b.] 
SPO'NOIA.  [PiCTDRA,  p.  905,  a.] 
SP0N8A,  8P0NSU&  [MatmIionium, 
p.  741,  b.] 
SPONSAlilA.  {Matumonzum,  p.  741,  b.] 
SPONSOR.  [iNTBBcxaaio,  pw  640,  K] 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  hu  atrium  at  an  eariy 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroid.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
theae  courtesies  some  of  the  number  were  usuall  j 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meaL  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  waa 
soon  rmrded  as  an  iriuome  restraint,  while  at  tha 
same  time  many  ni  the  noble  and  wealthy  were 
unwilling  to  sacnfice  the  pompous  display  <^  a  ni^ 
meroos  body  of  retaineia.  Hence  the  piactice  wm 
iutrodnoed  under  the  empire  of  bestowing  on  each 
client,  when  he  presented  himself  for  his  morning 
visit,  a  oertain  portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and 
compensation  for  the  occasional  invitati<m  to  a 
ngalu  supper  (coma  recta),  and  this  dole,  h&ng 
carried  off  m  a  little  basket  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, received  the  name  of  qiwrimla,  Henoe  also  it 
IS  termed  by  Greek  writen  on  Rrniian  affitin 
9€anf9¥  kwh  mntpift^  which  however  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  SMnw  4rh  OTvp(8ot  c^ 
earlier  authors,  which  was  a  sort  of  pi&Aic.  [Cosna, 
p.  304,  b.]  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  oooo 
became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money, 
the  sam  eatabliahed  by  geneial  usage  beiqg  a  hun- 
dred quadnuitea.  (Juv.  L  120 ;  MartiaL  x.  70,  75.) 
Martial  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  shabby 
pittance  (cmiwn  nuMUi  onaMfraales,  iii.  7,  compare 
L  60,  iii.  14,  x.  74),  which,  however,  he  did  not 
scorn  himself  to  accept  (x.  75),  but  at  the  aame 
time  does  not  fail  to  sneer  at  an  upstart  who  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  a  laigeas  to  a 
greater  amount  on  his  birthday  (x.  28).  The  do- 
nation in  money,  however,  did  not  entirely  onpep- 
sede  the  sportula  given  in  kind,  for  we  find  in 
Juvenal  a  livdy  dcKription  of  a  great  manis  vesti- 
bule crowded  with  dependents,  each  attended  by  a 
slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  receive  tlia 
vianda  and  hasp  toem  hot  while  th^  were  caixiad 
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home  {iii.  249).  If  tbe  aketches  of  the  nfirifl 
are  not  too  highly  colouied,  we  must  oooclnde  that 
in  his  time  great  numben  of  the  lower  orders  de- 
rived their  whole  sustenance  and  the  funds  for  or* 
dinary  expenditure  exdusiyely  from  this  source, 
while  even  the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  inciease 
their  incomes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostenta- 
tioua  profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.  (Juv.  L  85.) 
A  regular  roll  was  kept  at  each  mansion  of  the 
persons,  male  and  female,  entitled  to  receive 
the  allowance  ;  the  names  were  called  over  in 
order,  the  individuals  were  reijuired  to  appear  in 
person,  and  the  almoner  was  ever  on  his  guard  to 
mistrate  the  roguery  of  fisbe  pretenders  (Juv.  L  0.), 
whence  the  proverb  quoted  iy  Tertullian  («.  Jl/or- 
eioii.  iii.  16),  ^poriulam  /uruneuluB  ecgjiaL  The 
morning,  as  we  have  seen  above  (Juv.  i.  128),  was 
the  usiud  period  for  these  distributions,  but  they 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  afternoon.  (Martial. 
X.  70.) 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons, 
ordained  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for 
the  public  banquets  ( fmUioas  comae)  given  to  the 
people  on  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpo- 
pular regulation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.  (Suet 
Ner,  16,  Z>osi.  7  ;  Martial,  viii.  50.) 

When*  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  one  oocasion 
resolved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace 
with  sane  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short 
tune  only,  be  styled  the  exhibition  a  tportmla^  and 
in  the  age  of  the  younger  Pliny  the  word  was 
commonly  employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or 
emolument  of  any  description.  (jPlin.  E]^  iL  14, 
X.118.) 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  Sportula  by 
Buttmann  in  theiTn^udk  BiUiathA  fat  1821 ;  see 
also  Becker,  GaUm^  vol  i  p.  147.)         [W.  R.] 

STABULA'RIUS.     [Rkspta  Actio.] 

STA'DIUM  (6  ar^uts  and  t^  <rr(i<ior)  1.  The 
foot-race  course  at  Olympia  and  the  other  places  in 
Greece  where  games  were  celebrated.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  foot-race,  but  the  other 
contests  which  were  added  to  the  games  from  time 
to  time  [Olympia]  were  also  exhibited  in  the  Sta- 
dium, except  the  horse 'races,  for  which  a  place 
was  set  apart,  of  a  similar  form  with  the  stadium, 
but  larger:   this  was  called  the  Hipfodaomus 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  stmight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
circle having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  for  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  stepa. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
fonn  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at 
Laodicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position 
was  chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium 
was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  natural  slope,  on 
the  other  by  a  mound  of  ourth  (^^r  X<^/^)t  ^  ^^ 
Olympia,  Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.  (Pansan.  ii.  27. 
§  6,  vl  20.  §  5, 6,  ix.  23.  §  1.)  Sometunes,  how- 
ever, the  stadium  was  on  level  groimd,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian 
Stadium  at  Delphi  and  tbe  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
The  former  was  originally  constructed  of  Pamas- 
■ian  stone,  and  afterwards  covered  with  Pentelic 
mrble  by  Herodes  Atticus  (Paus.  z.  32.  ^  1),  who 
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adorned  in  the  same  manner  the  stadium  at  Athens, 
which  had  been  originally  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  llissus  by  the  orator  Lycntgus.  The  mar- 
ble covering,  which  took  four  years  to  complete, 
has  now  disi4>peared,  bat  the  area  is  still  left,  with 
some  ruins  of  the  masonry.  (Paus.  L  19.  §  7  f 
Leakels  Topography  qfA^ent,) 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildii^  of  the  gymnasium  [GtmnabiumI,  at 
other  tim^  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itselt  Thai 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  sise  of  the  Grecian  stadia  varied  both  in 
length  and  breadth ;  but  this  variety  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  undoBtood  of  the  siae  of  the  whole 
enclosure,  not  of  the  length  of  the  part  maiked  oat 
for  the  race  ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  beeii 
fixed,  while  the  former  was  natnndly  different, 
according  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
spectators,  or  the  magnificence  which  the  builder 
might  wish  to  confer  upon  the  structure.  The 
fixed  length  of  the  course^  between  the  piUan 
which  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
race,  was  600  Greek  feet  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hercules  measured  it  out  originally  by 
his  own  foot  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidon, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and 
who  presided  as  agonothete  at  the  Olympic  game*, 
may  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  stadium  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measure  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

The  aoeonnts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar« 
langement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  fiur  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  foot-race,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  <rro5io8p^/AOi :  the  race  itself  b  called 
trrdiiov  and  9p6fiosi  in  the  SiovXos  9p6fAos  the 
racers  turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the 
starting-phtce.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had 
various  names:  the  former  was  called  ip€<ns^ 
ypa/ifi'/l,  fhrrkn^^  and  fia\ils:  the  latter  rdppa^ 
fiarHip^  r4\os^  tcofiirHip  and  r^ffo.  The  tenn 
ypofifi^  is  explained  as  the  Une  along  which  the 
ntoers  were  placed  before  starting ;  0<nrAi}{,  which 
means  the  /iawi  of  a  tofti^,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  racers 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  which  was  let  foil 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  start ;  the  name 
KoforHip  was  applied  to  the  goal  because  the  run- 
ners in  the  iiavXas  and  8^Xix<*5  tuned  round  it  to 
complete  their  course.  These  terms  are  often  ap- 
pliea  indifferently  to  the  starting-place  and  the 
goal ;  probably  because  the  starting-place  was  also 
the  end  of  all  races,  except  the  simple  orrdl^ior. 
The  startmiF-place  and  goal  were  each  marked  by 
a  square  pfllar  (or^Xoi,  tctovts  icufoeiScis),  and 
half  way  between  these  vras  a  third.  On  the  first 
vras  inscribed  the  word  itpltrr^vt,  on  the  second 
<nrc^c,  on  the  third  tcd/v^oK  The  9o\ixo9p6tioi 
turned  round  both  the  extreme  pilkirs  till  they  had 
completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which  their 
course  consisted,  which  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent on  differeiit  occaawwia,  for  the  length  of  tbe 
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Bif^X"  Mf>"  !■  nrioutly  ilnlcd  M  6,  T,  8,  12, 
20,  and  34  lUdia.     (&chol.  ad  SojJL  Eltctr.  f"  ' 

Tfafi  Kmicircniir  end  of  (he  areft,  which 
called  t^rttth,  and  wu  nM  nied  in  the  i 
vai  pcxibablf  deioted  to  the  other  athletic  iporti. 
Tbi*  ff^trlei^  ii  iliU  ctearl;  K«n  in  the  Bphetiu 
and  Heueniu  iladim,  is  the  Uller  of  which  it  ii 
anmanded  b;  IS  nwi  of  Matt.  The  area  of  thi 
iUdiuni  wu  lonatinded  bj  the  Msti  for  ipeetaton, 
which  were  Kpanled  fnn  it  b;  ■  low  wall  < 

Oppotite  to  the  nal,  on  one  aide  of  the  atai 
were  the  leala  of  [he  Hellaoadiate,  Ibr  whom  there 
mti  a  Mcrat  eutnnce  into  the  itwlium  {Kf 
lo-otof),  and  on  the  other  lide  wu  an  iliar  of 
white  marble,  on  which  the  priateiHi  of  Demelei 
Cbamyne  lat  to  Tiew  th*  game*.  The  ana  wu 
generallj  adorned  with  altar)  and  itatnee. 

Such  wu  the  general  bmi  and  Bnangenie 
the  Qnek  itadium.  After  the  Rnnan  eonquert  of 
OiMce  the  tbrm  of  the  dadium  wai  often  modified 
ao  u  to  rewmhle  the  amphilhealre  bj  making  both 
it!  endi  Kmicircnlar,  and  hj  lurnmnding  it  vith 
aeati  nipported  hj-  nulted  nuuamy,  u  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatra.  The  Epheeian  itadium  itill 
bu  neh  leati  nnuid  a  pottion  of  it.  A  rettomlion 
of  thii  Itadium  ii  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
oo^ad  fna  Enoae. 
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A  ia  the  boondarj  wall  at  the  Apheaii,  77  faw( 
deep,  B  C  the  lidea.  and  D  the  aemicirciilar  end, 
of  the  wna  depth  u  A  ;  F  P  the  ana,  induding 
(he  a^ottrii  ;  b  b  piece!  of  maaoDij  jutting  out 
into  the  area  i  «  <  the  entnmeea  ;  &om  o  to  p  ia 
the  length  of  an  Oljmfnc  itadEom  ;  freca  f  to  a  the 
range  of  amphitheatrioal  leati  mentioned  absTe. 

(Kiwup,  Dit  OfrnMadili  mi  Agmettik  dar  HA- 
U-m,  p.  tSI,  %  14  ;  MUUer,  ArMU.  i»  Kwm^ 
I  390 ;  OLYwru.) 

3.  The  word  aba  •ignifica  the  chief  Oie^  meat. 
mre  for  itinenrj  diatancc^  which  waA  adnted  bf 
the  Baniani  alao,  chiefly  for  nanlical  and  aitro- 
nomical  meuarementa.  It  wueqaal  toSOOOnek 
or  63fi  Roman  feet,  or  to  12A  Roman  pacet ;  and 
the  Roman  mile  contained  8  iladia.  (Herod.  JL 
140,  Plin. /r.  ^.  ii.  93.  •.  31  ;  ColumdL  A.  A.  T. 
1  :  Stiabo,  TiL  p  497.)  Hence  the  atadmrn  con- 
tained 606  feet  9  inchei  Engliih.  <»ee  the  Tablea.) 
Thii  (tandard  prerailed  throaghoot  Greece,  under 
the  name  of  the  Oljmpic  •tadiDai.aaailled  brcanae, 
ai  aboie  itated,  it  wu  the  eiact  length  of  the 
■tadinm  sr  foot-race  coune  at  OlTmpia,  meaaored 
between  the  pillara  at  the  two  eatremitiea  of  th* 
conne.  There  were  mnliiplu  of  the  mcume, 
corremilding  to  the  longer  nou  ;  thai  the  ItaiAat 
ni  3  sTdtio,  and  the  UXixot  6  or  more.  (See 
aboTe.)  The  hnrudr  oF  4  itadia  we  majr  pranma 
to  ban  been  the  Irngth  of  one  donble  coarte  in 
the  chariot  race,  which  would  give  3  amdia  fat  the 
diatance  between  the  piilara  in  the  hippodrotna 
[HirR>n>oiiiia,p.Sll,a].  ]n  Buthanalical  ges- 
graidir,  ibe  ordnmr;  camputatim  wai  600  atadia 
to  a  degree  of  a  great  ejrde  <rf  the  otrth**  ntrbcei. 
The  important  queMion,  whether  the  atadioni  wu 
a  anifnin  ouaauie  ibroughoal  Qteece,  ■  fully  dia- 
eoMod  under  Hkniiiiia,  p.  Ihb.  [P-S.] 

STALA'GMIA.    [IXAfUis.] 

STATER  (rnir^),  which  mean  ihnplj-  a 
^anJaiif  (in  tbb  caae  both  of  weight  and  mora 
panicnlarirorme(iei),wuatGtM  thenania  of  the 
chief  coin  in  the  cBrij  Greek  lyateraa,  namelT,  the 
Hdrvkm.  [NtriiMUi,pp.  eil,h,ei3,a.l  When 
gold  began  to  be  coined,  the  name  wat  applied  to 
the  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  which  wu  alao 
eaUed  Chiyiua  (x^*'™'),  and  which  in  the  nia- 
jorit;  of  caaca  wu  conformed  to  the  Attic  itand- 
ard,  and  thorefbte  a  tlotrr  commcclj  lignifiea  ■ 
gMenti  a/mat  ut  wtiffit  to  dm  Jttie  dtaeiaiai  amd 
im  m&ir  io  tiembt;  hot  there  are  alio  atatera  of  tha 
EuboYc  acale^  The  general  lobject  of  Onck  n>ld 
money  haa  been  diicatKd  nndti  Airirn,  where 
it  ii  Itated  that  the  Qrseka  obteined  their  principa] 
Mpply  of  gold  ftom  Aiia.  To  the  nue  qnaitar 
we  muil  look  (at  the  origin  of  their  gold  nonpy. 
The  Daiicui,  which  cane  to  them  from  Penia,  ha* 
already  treated  oC  [Damtcdb-J  The  itater 
d  to  haie  been  fint  coined  in  Lydia  by 
Croeent.  To  ihta  eomitrr,  indeed,  one  tradition 
aicribei  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  liiver  money 
(Hen>d.L  04)  ;  but  be  thii  u  it  may,  the  Mater  ef 
Crocaoi  wat  the  Gut  gold  coinage  wid  which  the 
Oreeka  were  aoquamied.  (Ruod.  i.  84  ;  Pollnx, 
iiL  87,  Ii.  84.)  BHckh  (Mtnl^.  ViittnmA.  p. 
139)  auena  that  tfaeae  ataten  were  nndoobtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electram  which  waa 
wuhed  down  from  Tmolu  by  the  Pactohu,  and 
which  Saphoclea  ipcaka  of  u  Sardian  dretrnm. 
(Antig.  1037.)  [ELKTanH.]  There  ii,  b  iha 
Hnnteriui  collection  (Phite  6S.  fig.  ]},  a  ray  bb- 
dm  cA  of  thla  pale  gold,  of  an  o>nl  haD-likr 
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■Iiape,  imprMMsd  with  the  figure  of  a  ttan'  kneel- 
ing, holding  a  fish  in  his  \eh  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  kmfiB  hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton 
takes  fi»r  a  coin  of  Croesus,  but  respecting  which 
nothing  more  can  be  said  with  safety  than  that 
it  is  a  yeiy  ancient  specimen  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weight  is  248^  English  gnins,  or  allowing 
Ibr  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear,  about  that  of  the 
Attic  tetradraehm,  which  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  stater.  This,  therefore  would  be  a  double 
stoter.  (BiSekh,  Le.)  At  all  eyents,  in  the  ab> 
sence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  stater 
and  of  an  express  statement  of  its  yadue,  we  may 
suppose  firom  the  yeiy  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ten,  that  it  did  not  difGer  materially  firom  the 
stater  which  was  afterwasds  current  in  G^reece  ; 
and  which  was  equal  m  voeigki  to  liso  drachmae, 
and  tn  oo&m  to  tewa^.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  Xfnwmni 
Pollozy  iy.  173 ;  Harpociation,  «.v.  Aoywuc^r.) 
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The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  itaten : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  un- 
der A  vnvM.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  men- 
tioned are  132*3, 182*7, 13211,  and  132*76  grains, 
the  average  of  which  is  132*5876  gndns,  which 
only  fidls  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didiaehm 
by  a  little  mere  than  half  a  grain,  [Dkachma.] 
The  gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cysicus  was  common  in  Greece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes 
(wPAona.  p.  91 4)  that  at  a  paiticubur  period  (a 
little  after  &a  386)  this  stater  passed  on  the  Bos- 
porus fix*  28  Attic  drachmae,  wmch,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  then  value  of  the  daricns  [Damous], 
would  give  for  its  weight  about  180  grains.  Se> 
yeral  Cyaicene  staten  exist,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  this  weight.  Hence  we  mi^  conclude 
that  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that 
time  unusually  high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
giye  160  grains,  and  othen  not  more  than  120,  for 
the  weight  of  the  Cysicene  stater  ;  but,  allowing 
for  debasement  in  the  minting,  and  for  subse- 
quent wear,  we  may  perhaps  take  180  grains  for 
about  its  true  yalue,  and  if  s<\  it  belongs  to  the 
EuboYc  standard.  Its  value,  calculated  firom  the 
number  of  drachmae  it  passed  for,  would  be  IL 
2t.  M. 

3.  The  StatcT  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.  o.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant ;  they  may  be  known  by 
the  impression  of  a  sea-horse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  darieus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsaoene  staten  an  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cysicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of 
different  standards.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Ettbolc  and  Attic  standards  existed  together 
at  these  places. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phoeaea  is  mentioned  by  Thn- 
eydides  (iv.  62)  and  Demosthenes  («a  BoeoL  p. 
1019)  aa  in  circulation  in  their  timet.     Sestini 


gives  several  of  these,  the  laigestof  which,  stamped 
with  a  «,  weighs  266*42  En^sh  grains.  This  is  a 
double  stater,  giving  a  smgle  one  of  127*71  grains, 
or  6  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
follow  the  standard  of  the  darieus.  Most  of  the 
othen  are  thirds  of  the  stater,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight  There  was  also  at  Athens  a 
Pbocaean  coin  called  Imi,  and  its  half  ^fJcirroy, 
and  Hesychins  (#.  v,  heni)  mentions  the  iicTti, 
rpJny,  and  reri^m},  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.  .  Respecting.ihese  coins,  see  Hbctb. 

6.  The  stater  cf  Macedonia  was  coined  by 
Philip  II.  and.  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
standard  of  the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine 
gdd.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
circulation  in  Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedo- 
nian empire.  The  extant  specimens  of  this  coinage 
are  very  numerons. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander. 


Gold      11 01. 

Silter        „ 
AUoy 


9dwts.    6gn. 
0 


The  silver  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  be  present,  Iras  not  allow^  for,  so  that  this 
coin  may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold. 
Our  sovereign,  ahet  deductins  the  alloy,  contains 
1 13'12  grains  of  fine  gold.   Therefora  the  Maoedo* 

133 
nian  stater  as  n3*12  ^^  ^  English  sovereign,  ox 

IL  3c  Bd.  0*672  fiffdiing.  The  avenge  is  however 
a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  then  is 
due  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
cently current  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  26 
shiUfaigs.  This  standard  vras  preserved,  or  very 
neariy  so,  under  the  later  Macedonian  kiufls,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  states,  as  Epims^  Aetolia, 
Acamania,  and  Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staten  noticed  above^  most  of  thtf 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  onns,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtfriL  Then  are  specimens  in  existence 
firam  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Qynne  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pdlux  menUons  a  Corinthian  slater  as  used  in 
Sicily  which  he  calls  3cicdArrpof  rrctH^  and  makes 
equal  to  10  A^ainetan  obols.  (PoOnx,  iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  eximnation  of  this  statement  is  very 
difiicult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  Corinthian  money 
followed  the  Attic  or  the  Aeguietan  standard. 
[See  NuMMUS,  p.  812,  a.] 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  onr 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  aoeording  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  1^  3«.  6tf.,  pused  for  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  sQver,  were 
worth  only  16a  S</.  But  the  former  gives  the 
better  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  stater,  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  greater  value  of  silver  in  an- 
cient times  than  now.    [Aroxntum.] 

Besides  the  stater  itself^  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  {Si/ux/nfaovs^  ^luaraenipts),  quartos,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  fimr  denominations  are,  however,  much  leM 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  enrr^p,  in  later  time%  was  applied  to 
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the  silver  tetndndun,  but  whetber  it  hm  to  ined 
in  the  flouruhmg  timei  of  Athens  if  doabtfnl. 
(.Drachma.] 

It  was  also  used  in  leference  to  weight,  appa- 
rently like  the  Hebrew  thekd  and  the  Latin  pomdo^ 
in  a  general  sense.  The  Mina  (Pollux,  iz.  6)  and 
the  Sicilian  Litka  (Pollux,  ir.  24),  are  both  called 
stater. 

(Sestini,  de^  SMeri  AnHdd  ;  Hussey ;  Wurm ; 
B5ckh.)  [P.S.] 

STATERA,   a  steel-yard.      [Libra;    T&d- 

TINA.] 

STATI  DIES.    [Dibs,  p.  409,  b.] 
STATICNES.    [Castba,  pw  260,  b.] 
STATIO'NES  FISCL    The  Fiscus  was  di- 
Tided  into  curious  departments,  called  iSVatioiies, 
accordbg  to  the  different  roTennes  belonging  to  it 
(Cod.  4.  tit.  31.   s.  1 ;  10.  tit.  6.  s.  1.)    Thus  we 
read  of  a  StMih  XX,  hendUaiiitm  (Orelli,  In$cr, 
n.  3332),  a  StaHo  HendUaimm.  (Orelli,  n.  3207  ; 
Gruter,  p.  451,  n.  3)  ;  a  Stath  Amtonae.    (Orelli, 
n.4107,  4420.)     See  Walter,  Geack  det  Rom. 
ReekU,  §  314.  2d  ed. 
STATIO'NES  MUNICIPICRUM.  [Grab- 

OOSTASn.] 

STATOR,  a  pablic  servant,  who  attended  on 
the  Ronuin  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The 
Statores  seem  to  have  derived  tneir  name  from 
standing  by  tiie  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thns 
beuig  at  hand  to  execute  all  his  commands  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  cairying 
letters  and  messages.  (Cic  ad  .flan.  iL  17,  19, 
X.  21  ;  Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  10.)  Alexander  Sevens 
forbade  the  use  of  statores  in  the  provinces,  and 
commanded  that  their  duties  should  be  discharged 
by  soldiers.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  10  ;  I^mprid.  Al$m. 
Smf.  52.) 
STATU  LIBER.  [Manumissio.] 
STATUA'RIA  ARS  is  in  iu  proper  sense  the 
art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  stone  or  metal  or  other  materials,  and 
includes  the  art  of  making  the  various  kinds  of 
reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and  messo  rolievo).  The  an- 
cients, accustomed  to  trace  all  their  arts  and 
sciences  to  a  single  person,  who  was  generally  be> 
lieved  to  have  been  led  to  his  discovery  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  relate  several  stories  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  discovery  of  the  arts  of 
painting  and  statuary.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  5  and 
43 ;  compan  QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)  But  arts  such  as 
these  cannot,  like  those  which  ara  the  nece^aiy 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual :  they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries, 
and  take  Uieir  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitative  faculty  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk 
when  modem  writen  gravely  repeat  the  stories 
about  the  invention  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or 
assign  the  invention  of  either  of  them  to  the 
Egyptians  or  any  other  nation.  These  arts  in  their 
infant  state  existed  among  the  Greeks  from  time 
immemorial,  and  if  there  are  any  resemblances 
between  the  earliest  works  of  Grecian  art  and  those 
of  Egypt,  we  have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  diem  from  the  Egyptians,  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeks  learnt  their  arts 
from  the  Gauls  or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works 
of  these  nations  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greece. 
An  art  in  its  primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But 
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what '  is  of  rsal  Interest  is  to  know  tbe 
through  which  stataaiy,  or,  to  use  a  mora  eonmoa 
but  less  appropriate  term,  sculpture,  became  so 
pre-eminently  <Ae  art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to 
this  day  no  other  nation  has  prodneed  artists  that 
can  eompete  with  them,  and  that  all  lode  upon  the 
Greeks  as  the  great  masten  and  modeb  for  all 
ages.  Winckelmann  has  pointed  out  three  greas 
causes,  vis.  their  innate  genius,  their  religien,  and 
their  social  and  pi^tical  institutions;  and  theaa 
three  points,  if  accuiatcly  examined,  will  eertainJjr 
be  found  to  have  singnlaiiy  oo-operatod  in  making 
the  Greek  artists  what  they  were.  There  is  another 
point  conneeted  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  appears  to  havo  led  some  modem  writen  to 
form  eironeous  opinions.  The  peculiar  Ibrm  of  the 
Hermae  [Hbrmab]  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  earliest  statues  the  head  only  (bust) 
was  represented,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of 
the  body  was  expressed  by  a  simple  pillar  or  block. 
This  view  is  contrary  to  nature  as  well  as  to  hia- 
tory,  for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  in  this 
case  may  be  fisiriy  taken  as  a  representative  of  a 
nation  in  its  in&ncy),  when  they  begin  to  exerciee 
their  imitative  fiunilty,  wiU  rest  satisfied  with 
forming  the  mere  hesid  of  a  human  being,  but  en- 
deavour to  produce  the  whole  as  vrell  as  they  can. 
We  may  add,  that  no  other  nation  preients  such 
a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  history  of  its  arte. 
The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have  arisen  from  an 
incapability  of  forming  a  whob  hunan  figure.  They 
appear  rather  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  Greeke 
bigau  to  represent  their  gods  in  a  human  form.  To 
give  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  wouki  have 
been  irreverent,  whereas  the  head  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient,  to  represent  him 
as  a  distinct  individual  being  and  endowed  with 
spiritual  and  thinking  powers.  The  process  of 
humanising  the  gods  must  have  been  preceded 
by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  unnatural 
forms,- or  such  as  were  partly  human  and  partly 
animaL  The  earliest  images  of  the  gods  were  pure 
images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and  intended  to 
express  some  thought  or  idea ;  now  as  the  natural 
figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  itself  the 
significant  parts  of  two  or  more  bongs  were  put 
together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had  formed 
of  their  goda  Such  monstrous  figures  were  re- 
tamed  as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to  the 
Utest  times.  As  instanoes  of  this  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Philostr.  leotu 
iu  15),  the  Arcadian  Pan  with  goat's  feet  (Hist. 
MyihoL  BUderl,  ii.  p.  161,  &c\  and  the  Demeler 
of  Phigaleia  with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse. 
(Paua  viii.  42.  §  3.)  Homer*s  silence  on  such 
compound  representations  of  the  gods  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statoary  in  ita 
several  stages  of  developement,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material 
applicable  to  statuary  which  was  not  used  by 
the  Greeka  As  s^  o2ay  is  capable  of  beii^ 
shaped  without  difficulty  into  any  form,  and  ia 
easily  dried  either  by  bttng  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
by  being  baked,  we  may  consider  this  substance  to 
have  been  the  eariiest  material  of  which  figures 
were  made.  We  have  a  tcace  of  this  in  the  story, 
that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Prometheus  having  stoltfi 
I  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus  to  form  Paadons  of 
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enrtli  moistened  with  tears.  (Hesiod.  Tkeo^on. 
571,  &C.;  Stob.  Sent,  I.)  The  name  plastic  art 
(4  itKeurruc/i),  by  which  the  ancients  sometimes 
designate  the  art  of  statuary,  properly  rignifies  to 
form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  fiiciiity  of  niaking  figures  of  day, 
they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dn  fdilet  (in^cfoi 
3«oi)  were  Tery  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  howeTor,  never  fell  into  disuse  en- 
tirely, and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues 
of  clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rond  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
elay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of 
larger  temples.  When  Pliny  (H.N.  xnt.  43) 
spraks  of  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus  of  Samoa  as  the 
inTentors  of  the  platiioej  he  seems  to  labour  under 
a  mistake  and  to  confound  the  art  of  working  in 
clay  with  that  of  casting  in  metal,  as  in  later 
times  the  latter  of  these  two  arts  was  commonly- 
called  phstice.  Some  ancient  figures  of  clay  are 
still  presenred. 

The  second  material  was  immxC,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  (^cdio,  from  {^w,  **  polish  **  or 
**  canre.**  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in 
statuary  ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  csrpress, 
sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  niaking  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it, 
than  for  any  cither  reason.  It  should,  howoTer,  be 
remarked,  that  particuhff  kinds  of  wood  were  used 
to  make  the  images  of  particular  deities:  thus  the 
statues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of 
fig-wood.  The  use  of  vrood  for  statues  of  the 
gods  continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of 
men,  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the 
public  games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  wen  sufficientiy  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metsL 

SUmu  was  littie  naed  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  Greeee,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  we  may  infer  firom  the  relief  on  the 
JLion-gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  sofi 
peperino  afforded  an  easy  material  for  working, 
stone  appears  to  hava  been  used  at  an  earlier 
period  and  more  commwily  than  in  Greece.  But  in 
the  historical  times  the  Graeks  used  all  the  principal 
Tarieties  of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  ce- 
lebrated kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros 
and  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were^of  a 
white  colour.  Difierent  kinds  of  marble  and  of 
difierent  colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and 
the  same  statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called 
Folylithic  statuary. 

Brcnm  {xiXKos^  ae$\  tSver^  and  ffold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  At  that  period,  however, 
and  long  after,  the  works  executed  in  metal  were 
made  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  other  mechanical  fastenings,  and,  as  the  art 
advanced,  by  a  kind  of  glue,  cement,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  into  use  much  kter,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronze  and  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus 
and  to  Theodoius  of  Samos.  (Pans.  x.  38,  §  3w) 
[Avs ;  Mbtallum.] 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was 
.highly  valued  both  for.  its  beauty  and  rarity.    In 
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its  application  to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally 
combmed  with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  re- 
presenting the  nesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated 
that  about  one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  acts 
mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in 
particular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

I.  Uni  Period^  from  Ihe  earliest  ttfues  till  about 
OL  50,  or  580  B.  a 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a 
period  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tra- 
dition has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most 
extiaordinary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists, 
Imwcvw,  may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical 
period :  the  first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
Dactyli,  and  the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains 
whole  tribes  of  men  distinguished  from  otliers  by 
the  mysterious  possession  of  superior  skill  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the 
Lycian  Cydopes.  The  third  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  indeed  described  as  human  b^gs,  but  yet 
are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  particular 
branches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families 
of  artists.  Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is 
DtudaluMf.  whose  name  indicates  nothing  but  a 
smith,  or  an  artist  in  general,  and  who  is  himself 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  numerous  family  of 
artists  ( Audo&flt),  which  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Plato,  for  even  Socrates 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  family. 
It  is,  however,  Tery  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Daedalut  is  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
tus. (See  DicL  pf  Biog»  «.  a)  He  was  believed 
to  be  an  Athenian,  but  Crete  also  chumed  the 
honour  of  being  his  native  country.  The  stories 
respecting  him  are  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He 
was  principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  {^cuvt, 
and  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed 
to  possess  spedmens  of  his  workmanship.  (Paus. 
vii.  5,  ix.  40.  §  2,  L  18.  §  5  ;  Scykx,  p.53,  ed. 
Huds.)  Numerous  inventions  also,  especially  of 
instruments  used  in  carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  statues  walking, 
which  appears  to  mean  that  before  his  time  human 
figures  were  represented  with  their  legs  close  to- 
gether, and  that  in  his  statues  the  1^  were  sepa- 
rated^ which  was  at  once  a  great  step  forward,  as 
it  imparted  greater  life  and  activity  to  a  figure. 
SmSiie  (from  or^tAif,  a  carving-knife)  exercised  his 
art  in  Samoa,  Aegina,  and  other  phces,  and  some 
remarkable  works  were  attributed  to  him.  (Miiller, 
AeginA,  pi  97.)  Endoewe  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
was  a  colossal  \la»o¥  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple 
at  Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  dp6pos^  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  v6\os  on  her  head.  Pausanias  (vii.  6.  §  4) 
saw  this  {ocu^ov  himself.  fSee  Diet.  qfJBioff.  c  w. 
Daedalut,  Endoeua,  Smilis^ 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece,  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  status 
of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thi^g  unheard  of  in  Greece.    The  earliest  repre- 
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■entatioDf  of  ihe  gods,  howerer,  were  by  no  meani 
regarded  ai  the  gods  themseWei  or  eren  ai  inuiget 
of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  presence ; 
and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive  age 
does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deity,  tiie  simplest  symb<^  were 
sometimes  suiBcient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shape- 
less symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {\t- 
0oi  4p7o/,  PauB.  ix.  27.  §  1,  35.  §  1,  Tii.  22. 
§  3),  and  by  simple  pilkrs  or  pieces  of  wood. 
(Pans.  vit.  22.  f  3. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  pi.418, 
and  p.  348,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Docava  and  Dakdala.) 
Many  such  symbolic  representations  of  gods  were 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  even  in  the  historical 
ages,  as  sacred  inheritances  of  foxner  times,  and 
remained  the  conventional  representations  of  the 

ds  notwithstanding  the  progress  which  the  arts 
made.  The  general  name  for  a  representation 
of  a  god  not  oonsisting  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was 
HyaK/M.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Tim,  p.  2.) 

In  the  Hemerie  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept 
watch  at  the  palaoe  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar 
things  may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are- sufficient 
traces  of  the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but 
it  would  seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were 
yet  gigantic  and  undefined,  the  representations  of 
several  superhuman  beings  were  more  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  display  any  artittio  beauty. 
(//.  xi.  36,  Ac.;  Hesiod,  Seui.  Hero.  144,  156, 
248,  Sec.)  This  was  however  not  always  the  case. 
Temples  are  mentioned  in  several  places  (IL  L  89^ 
vii.  83,  &C.),  and  temples  presuppose  the  existence 
of  representations  of  the  gods.  A  statue  of  Athena 
is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon  whose  knees  the  queen 
places  a  magnificent  peplus.  (IL  vi  92 ;  comp. 
273.)  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general.  (Strnb.  xiii.  p.  601.)  The 
existence  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  must  be  inferred 
from  Iliad  i.  28,  fur  the  trrdfi/M  3eo(b  can  only 
mean  the  wreath  or  diadem  with  which  his  statue 
itself  used  to  be  adorned.  This  statue  must  more- 
over have  been  represented  carrying  a  bow,  for  at- 
tributes like  dpyvp^To^os  could  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  referred  to  something  existing  and 
well-known.  Other  proofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found  in  Iliad  ii. 
478,  &c  iii.  396,  &c.  These  statues  were  un- 
donbtedly  all  ^6aya^  and,  as  we  must  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  perfect  than 
they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to  the  time 
of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tninly  as  old^'as  the  time  of  Uomer,  if  not  much 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myce- 
nae, representing  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.  (Paua.  ii 
16.  §  4  s  Sir  W.  OeU,  Ar^  pi.  8—10;  OottUng 
in  the  Bheimaeh,  Mug.  1841.  part  2:  wood-cut 
under  MuRua.)  These  facts  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that,  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but 
more  especially  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
made  great  progress  in  sculpture.  The  lonians 
appear  to  have  been  Ceir  in  advance  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  mothei^country.  The  cause  of  this  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  some  of 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  such  as  the  Lydians, 
Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon  the  Ionian  . 
colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled  the  Greeks  | 
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in  TarioBS  branches  of  the  arts  ia  abondantlj  at- 
tested  by  numerous  passages    in   the   Homerio 
poems.    We  must  not  however  attribute  too  much 
to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were  many  other 
causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and  Italy  also, 
were  carried  forward  in  advance  of  the  mother- 
country.    The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
too  an  much  more  beautiful  and  show  more  indi- 
viduali^  than  those  of  Greeoe  proper;  we  abo 
find  that  Learebus  of  Rhegium  came  to  Sparta  at 
a  very  eariy  period,  and  formed  there  the  ear- 
liest bronse  statue  of  Zeua,  which  consisted  of 
several  pieces  nailed  together.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  6.) 
About  tha  same  time,  aa  some  think,  Gitiadaa  of 
Sparta  made  a  bronie  statue  of  Athena.    (Paus^ 
iii.  17.  i  IS.)    Then  is,  however,  Teiy  great  un- 
certainty respecting  the  true  dates  of  these  artista. 
(See  Dui.  of  Biog,   a  tax.  CfiiaadoM,  Zeankmt.^ 
Another  great  woik  in  bronae  belonging  to  thia 
period  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  which  waa 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cypselns  or  Periander  of 
Corinth,  and  for  which  the  wealthy  Corintfaiaaa 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property.  (Stnh.  viii.  pp.  853, 878 ;  Phot  and  Said, 
a  r.  KvfcAiSwy.)  About  650  b.  c.  Mjrron  of  Sicyoii 
dedicated  two  ^dXofun  of  bronie  at  Olympia,  which 
were  still  there  in  the  days  of  Pansaaiaa  (vL  IX 
§2). 

The  time  whidi  ehpsed  between  the  oompoaitioB 
of  the  Homeric  poema  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  our  aera  may  be  tanned  the 
age  of  discovery;  for  neariy  all  the  inventiona, 
upon  the  application  of  which  the  developeoient  of 
the  arts  is  dependent,  are  assigned  to  tma  period, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  aa  the  first 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucua  of 
Chios  or  Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  ait  of 
soldering  metal  (<ri8i^pov  w^AAiy^fs,  Herod,  i.  25). 
The  two  artists  most  celebrated  for  their  diseoveciea 
were  the  two  brothen  Teledes  and  Theodoraa  of 
Samoa,  about  the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most 
important  of  their  inventiona  waa  the  art  of  caating 
figures  of  metaL  It  is  a  singular  cireomstuiee^ 
that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  are  said  to  have  made  their  stadiea  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  cnrious  story  of  the  two  fanthen 
executing  a  {tfoyor  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  each 
manner,  that  while  Telecles  made  the  <me  half  of 
the  .statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half  was  made  by 
Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that  when  the  two 
halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as  accurately 
as  if  the  wImIo  had  becoi  the  work  of  one  artist 
(Diodor.  L  98),  has  been  thought  to  support  the 
Egyptian  tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  Egypt  But,  in  the  fint  place,  the 
whole  story  has  a  very  fi^>nlous  appearanoe,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians 
asserted,  had  actually  been  in  their  country,  no- 
body will  on  this  ground  maintain  that  they  leanit 
their  art  there:  the  utmost  they  could  have  learnt 
might  have  been  some  mechanical  procesaes:  the 
art  itself  must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In 
the  second  place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called 
by  Diodorus  sons  of  Rhoecus,  and  Paosaaias  him- 
sel£^  who  was  unable  to  disoover  a  bronxe  work  of 
Theodorus,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronse  statue  which 
was  the  work  of  Rhoecus  (x.  38.  §  3w)  Hence  we 
have  reason  to  luppoae  that  Telecles  and  Theodoros 
leanit  at  any  rate  the  art  of  caating  metal  ttoai 
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<&etr  &tiher,  and  not  in  a  foreign  oonntry.  Re* 
ipeeting  the  Tiuioui  aocoants  of  these  two  artists 
and  the  time  at  which  they  lived,  see  the  Did.  of 
Biog.  s.  w,  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xzzv.  55)  says,  that 
Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  modelling  clay  the  mother 
of  the  art  of  casting  fignrea  in  metal  (tUUuaria)^ 
and  this  passage  has  been  explained  as  if  Pasiteles 
meant  to  say  that  in  Samos  the  former  of  these 
arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter.  Bat  this  is  ma- 
nifestly wrong,  for  from  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  text  of  Pliny  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  he  never  execnted  any  work  in  metaU 
marble,  &c.  without  previously  taking  a  model 
in  clay. 

Statoes  of  gods  in  baked  clay,  thongh  in  general 
more  used  for  domestic  and  private  than  for  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  made  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  Tery  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graven. 
(See  SchoL  adAri$U)pk.  Av.  436.)  Omamento  and 
reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 
wise very  commonly  made  of  chy,  especially  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  Cefameicua.  (Pans.  L  2.  §  4, 
i  3.  §  1.) 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  ex- 
nted  in  his  time,  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which 
are  likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is 
found  in  the  ancient  Thesauras  of  Orchomenos. 
Pliny  (It,  N.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  2)  calculates  that  works 
in  marble  were  executed  by  Malos  in  Chios  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  about  01.  50 
(580  B.  c).  Dipoenns  and  Scyllis  were  renowned 
for  their  works  in  marble.  The  most  ancient  spe- 
cimen of  a  marble  statue  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(i.  43.  §  7)  in  the  market-place  of  Meaara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
Poene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
period  previous  to  OL  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described  (iv.  17.  §  1^  &c.).  It 
belonged  perhaps  to  the  year  733  1I.C.  The  chest 
was  made  of  cedar-wood,  which  wits  thought  most 
durable.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on 
the  cover  with  figures,'  partly  in  ivory,  partly 
in  gold,  and  partly  in  the  oedar-wood  itself  which 
represented  various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his 
opinion  as  to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either 
in  design  or  execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
has  attempted  (in  his  Jupiter  Oiympien)  to  restore 
this  chest  and  its  ornaments  from  the  description 
of  Pausanias ;  but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously 
bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  genuine  works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  with  dis- 
gust 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely 
hear  of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods,  and 
although  marble  and  bronse  b^n  to  be  exten- 
sively applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally 
used  for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues 
were  painted  [Pictuba,  p.  905],  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.    The 
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style  in  which  they  are  execnted  is  called  the 
oresiUisb  m  the  Jderatio  style;  The  figures  are  sdil 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  in- 
dividuality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upwards,  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upwards  at  the  two  comers,  has  a 
smiling  appeaxanoe.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gene- 
rally down  in  straight  lines  which  are  cnrlMl  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  do\vn  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  Ukewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries 
of  the  time,  nwke  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  public  worship 
ancient  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  custom  were 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  al- 
lowed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from 
these  forms  or  to  introduce  any  material  change. 
Art  therefore  could  not  make  any  great  progress, 
until  it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar- 
tistes genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom, 
and  not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion, 
although  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their 
infancy,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  Bat  as  soon  as  other  spheres 
of  action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could 
not  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
plaees  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  about 
and  alter  01.  50. 

II.  Seetmd  Penod,/rom  OL  50  to  OL  75. 
(580—480  B.C.) 

Thu  period,  although  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flou* 
rished  at  Corinth,  Aegina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places  ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants, 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  fiimiliar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventioxui/ 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during 
this  period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  close  connection  of  fiither  and  son  among 
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Ihe  artatto  oeftaed  at  thit  time,  and  that  individual 
■rtiftts  worked  free  and  according  to  the  dictatea  of 
their  own  genim.  Bat  this  ia  going  too  far,  for  it 
•till  continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  ton 
to  be  instructed  by  his  finther,  and  although  this 
lelation  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  fia/hfris^ 
yet  on  statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vl6s. 
But,  along  with  these  fiimilies  of  artists,  schoob  now 
became  more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  tanght 
and  cultiTated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  tnditionaiy  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  Aegean,  who  had  preTiously  been  in  advance 
of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  6ne  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  OL  55  to  01 
63  (660 — 528  a&).    But  this  short  period  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and   productive  of  numerous  costly 
works  of  art.    The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  lonians 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and 
to  describe  and  expUin  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adorned.     It  is  owing  to  the  same  dr- 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by 
any  means  neglect  the  arts.    Respecting  Chios  and 
Samos  we  possess  more  information.     Works  in 
metal  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lat> 
ter  island,  in  Aegina  and  Aigos,  while  Chios  gaioK 
ed  the  greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the 
earliest  great  school  of  sculptors  in  marble^  in 
which  Bupalus  and  Anthermut  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished about  01.  60.    Their  works  were  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  valoe 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustas  adorn- 
ed with  them  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  PaUtine.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvL  4.)     These 
works  must  be  supposed  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Greek  temple  of  the  same  god,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  superior  beauty  to  the  works 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  otherwise  Au- 
gustus would  not  have  chosen  them  as  ornaments 
for  the  Palatine  temple.     Sicyon  also  possessed'  a 
celebrated  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  and  about 
01.  50  Dipoenus  and  ScjUis,  who  had  come  from 
Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  executed  several 
nttrble  statues  of  gods.     (PUn.  L  c)     In  Aetolia, 
whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at  Argos, 
there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by  these 
artists.     Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Dorycleidas, 
Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  places.    (Paus.  f.  17.  §  1»  vi.  \9.)     Re- 
specting Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  we  know  few 
particulars,  though  it  appears  that  the  arts  here 
went  on  improving  and  continued  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  mother-country.  The  most  celebrated  artists 
in   soi^them    Itnly  were  Dameas  of  Croton  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhcgiura.     (See  the  lives  of  these 
ortiets  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,) 

In  Greece  itsvlf  Sicyon  continued  from  early 
times  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of  ar* 
lists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristoclcs  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  statuaries  in  metal,  though  the 
fom^f  was  alfo  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
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wood  and  in  toreutic.     Pliny  (H,  N,  txxvi;  4) 
calls  Sicyop  ;  dim  t^emarum  ommimm  wtrtaUorum 
patria,    Canachus,  whose  works  Cioero  {BruL  1 R) 
calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than  was  consistent  with 
the  truth  of  nature,  was  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and  his  skill  ibvnd 
employment  in  other  parU  of  Greece  also.     Hia 
most  celebrated  woric  was  a  eoloasal  bionae  statu* 
of  Apollo  Philesins  in  the  Didymaeon,  the  d«Krip- 
tion  of  which  may  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  chancier 
of  temple-statoea  at  this  period.    The  whole  figuxo 
was  stifl^  very  masciUar,and  without  any  elegaoce. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  waa  stretched  out,  the 
god  held  a  fitwn,  and  in  the  left,  which  was  some- 
what lower,  a  bow.    The  featniec  of  the  counte- 
nance were  hard  and  worked  in  the  old  hieratic 
style ;  the  hair  was  divided  and  hoQgdown  like  wire 
with  little  corlsat  the  end.  (MUUer,^nsiao/l  p.  64.) 
^  In  Angina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinned  to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebmted 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  abont  OL  66.  (Pnua. 
iii.  18.  §  &,  iv.  14.  $2.)    Athens,  which  at  thia 
time  rivalled  Aegina  in  the  fine  arts,  appears  in  n 
short  space  to  have  made  great  progress,  for  great 
artists  as  well  as  great  works  begm  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.    This  m-aa 
in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Peisistratida. 
After  the  death  of  Pei&istratus  himsUf,  the  ^n\ 
quadriga  of  bronse  was  erected  in  front  of  the  tern- 
pie  of  Palks.     The  roost  celebrated   among  tba 
Athenian  sculpton   were  Critiaa  and   U^ias   or 
Hfgesias,  both   distinguished  for  their  works   in 
hroDze.     The  former  of  them  made  in  01.  75  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Arist<^too*    (See  Uia 
articles  In  the  DicUof  Biog.) 

Argos  il»o  distinguished  itself,  and  it  iaa  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  periiid  opens,  and  who  bron.i;lit  the 
Attic  art  to  ita  culminating  point,  are  diadples  of 
the  Argire  Ageladas  (abont  01.  66),  which  at  once 
raises  this  city  and  her  other  arthits,  such  as  Ari»- 
tomedon,  Glaucas,  Dionysins,  and  others  to  a 
greater  importance  than  we  might  otherwise  be  In- 
dined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during 
this  period  we  shall  tint  mention  the  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  {iyiKfiara),  In  all  the  stotuea 
which  were  made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship, 
the  hieratic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously 
retained,  and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  stataee 
that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
art.  They  were  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made 
of  wood,  and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  repkicrd 
by  a  new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of 
Dometer  at  Phigaleia  with  a  horse's  head,  from 
which  dragons  and  other  monsters  sprang  forth, 
and  which  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands, 
was  imitated  by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden 
figure  had  been  burnt.  (Paus.  viii.  42.)  The 
same  adherence  to  ancient  fonns  of  the  gods  waa 
also  visible  in  other  cases  \  for  when  colonies  were 
sent  out  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  mother-dty 
were  for  the  most  part  fiiithfally  copied  for  the  co- 
lony, and  such  copies  were  called  d^pAiuera, 
(Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  22,  viii.  56  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179.) 
The  instances  of  the  Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the 
Demeter  of  Onatas  show  that  even  in  temple-sta- 
tues wood  began  to  give  w^ay  to  other  and  better 
materials.  Besides  bronze,  marble  also,  and  ivory 
and  gold  were  now  applied  to  statues  of  the  goda» 
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and  it  was  not  very  uncommon  to  form  the  body  of 
a  statue  of  wood,  and  to  make  its  head,  anus,  and 
feet  of  Btone  (ciicfH^AiOot),  or  to  eoyer  the  whole  ni 
such  a  wooden  figure  with  ivory  and  gold.  (Paua. 
ii.  4.  §  1,  Ti  25.  §  4,  &c,  ii.  22.  §  6  ;  Eurip. 
Tnad,  1081.)  The  latter  method,  which  about 
this  time  became  a  diidnct  and  much  admired 
branch  of  statuary,  was  prMtiaed  by  Dorydeidaa, 
Theodea,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menaechmus,  and 
othera,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenna  and  Scyllia.  Qnatxemere  de  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  modems 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the  art 
which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (rspcvriinf). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprittng  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
[Elbphas.] 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  worship 
we  «nuat  distinguish  those  statuea  which  were  de- 
dicated in  temples  as  dra^/taro,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  && 
But  here  too  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  finequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Gitiadas  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.  (Paua.  iii. 
18.)  In  the  execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  aa 
cEra9i|ftaro,  even  though  they  were  representations 
of  gods,  the  artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
traditional  or  conventional  forma,  but  were,  like 
the  poets,  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological 
aubjectfl,  to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the 
stories,  so  aa  to  render  them  more  adapted  for  thei< 
artistic  purposes. 

A  thud  daca  of  statues,  which  were  erected  dur* 
fog  this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  gamea  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (curSpiiirrcr).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  OL  58  (Paua.  vi.  18.  §  5) ; 
but  these  statuea  soon  became  extremely  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists 
ef  the  time.  In  some  the  influence  of  the  hiezatic 
atyle  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  made  in  that 
style,  as  the  statue  of  Mylon  by  Dameaa.  (Phi- 
lostr.  ApolJU  Tyou  iv.  28  ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  28, 
▼i.  14.  §2.)  Although  these  statuea  were  gene- 
rally not  portraits,  for  Pliny  (H,N,  zxxiv.9)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice 
were  allowed  to  have  an  iconic  statue  erected,  yet 
they  were  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physical  powers  and  the  bodily  develope- 
ment  of  the  athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar 
skill  or  the  peculiar  stratagems  by  whicb  an  athlete 
had  excelled  and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus 
afforded  to  the  artists  numerous  opportunities  of 
representing  figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
actions.  (Paus.  vi.  10.  §  1,  viiL  40  ;  SchoL  ad 
PimL  OL  vii.  init ;  Xenoph.  Mem,  iii.  10.  §  6.) 
Statues  erected  in  public  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distignished  persons  are  mentioned 
very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  appear 
generally  to  have  been  portraits  (el/c^ycf,  Oaiuas 
ieotdeae).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we 
know  of  are  those  of  Gleobis  and  Biton  of  Axgos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  about 
OL  50.  (Herod,  i .  81.)  The  first  iconic  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogition  were  made  by  Antenor 
in  509  B.  a,  and  in  477  b.  c.  new  statues  of  the 
same  persons  were  made  by  Critiaa.    It  is  allowed 
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on  an  hmds  tiiat  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  statuary  than  the  contesta  at  the 
public  games,  as  they  not  only  rendered  the  artists 
familiar  with  the  greatest  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  most  beautifully  developed  forms  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  Imt  also  afforded  to  them 
numerous  opportunities  to  represent  in  their  worics 
those  same  persona  and  attitudes  which  they  had 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  for  study  and 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  very  eariy  period  of 
Grecian  art  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that 
it  became  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  &ezea, 
and  other  parts  of  temples  with  nliefs  or  groups  of 
statuea  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  aufficient  to  show 
their  general  character  during  thb  period.  1.  The 
SettttUniine  MarbleSf  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  were 
discovered  in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell, 
and  are  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  aa 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  tne  works 
in  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  temple  show  indeed  a  considerable  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and 
stiff ;  they  may  have  posubly  been  executed  a  short 
time  before  OL  75.  (See  S.  Angell  and  Th.  Evana, 
Sculptured  Metopee  digcovered  amxmg  the  ruins  of 
Selimis^  Lend.  1826  ;  comp.  Mbtopa.)  2.  T&e 
Aeginetfin  MarUee  were  discovered  in  1812  in  the 
ialimd  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  the 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pediments  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  represent  the  goddess  lead- 
ing the  Aeacids  against  Troy,  and  contain  manifest 
alluaiona  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Peraiana,  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  rendei 
it  [ffobable  that  originally  several  parts  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  the  armour,  were  of  bronse,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  statues  is  a  mixture  of  the 
archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint  are  visible  on 
all  parts  of  the  statues,  with  tlie  exception  of  those 
representing  the  fle^.  (See  Edw.  Lyon,  OuUinet 
of  the  Egma  Marblee,  1829.) 

Besides  these  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronae 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figurea  or  statuea  and  partly  reliefs. 
(MUller,  ArtkaoL  pw  73,  &&)  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  in  marble  relief  which  seem  to  form  the 
transition  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Combe,  Mar- 
Uet  ofihie  Brit,  Mus,  ii.  pi.  6  and  7  ;  SpedmenM  qf 
A»e,  Sculpture^  pL  11.)  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  work  made  in  the  archaic  style  ia 
really  as  old  aa  the  style  indicates,  as  this  style 
was  never  entirely  abuidoned,  and  was  retained 
in  temple-statues  even  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

III.  JTurdPeriod/romOLlSioOLlU. 
(480—336  &C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  aru  In  Greece.  The  Persian  ware  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attache  of  the  bar- 
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bftriant,  now  felt  Btrong  enoagh  to  act  on  the  oflen- 
tira.  The  Hull  of  the  Sparttm  Pauianias  niied 
Athens  in  472  B.  c.  to  the  nipremacy  in  the  wan 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erfal  navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200 
talents,  and  which  from  462  a  c.  were>  deposited 
in  the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  eity  to  a 
height  of  power  such  as  few  cities  hare  era  pos* 
sested.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures 
was  spent  upon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  to 
the  building  of  temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gym- 
nasia, &C.  Among  them  we  need  only  mention 
the  Thesenm,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propykea,  the 
stone  theatre,  the  Poecile,  and  the  Odeum.  Afier 
the  wan  with  Penia  Athens  appean  by  no  means 
exhausted  or  broken  down,  but  reCbeshed  and 
strengthened  like  nature  after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
enuincipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stifi^ 
ness  and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  litem- 
tore  and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached 
its  cttlminatinff  pout  in  the  sublime  and  mighty 
works  of  Pheidias.  (See  Did.  o/Biog.  s,  v,  Pkei- 
^09.)  The  democratical  spirit  did  not  however 
lead  to  any  kind  of  eztiavaganoe  in  the  arts :  no 
vehement  passbns  or  actions  were  represented,  and 
although  the  character  of  those  works  which  bdong 
to  the  hitter  half  of  this  period  difien  Tory  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half^  yet  on  the  whole 
all  show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculnr  to  all 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesiaa  war  and  the  calamities  which  accom- 
panied it  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  things ; 
a  new  genention  now  stepped  into  the  nlaee  of 
the  heroic  race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed 
the  memorable  eyents  of  the  Pershm  war.  Sen- 
suality and  an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became 
the  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people ;  and  the  prevailinff  desire  after 
{Measures  and  strong  excitements  oowd  not  foil  to 
produce  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  arts  also. 
In  the  werics  of  art  which  were  produced  after  the 
year  S80  &  c.  there  w«p  no  longer  that  calm  and 
sublime  niajesty  which  chanctensed  the  works  of 
Pheidias  and  his  more  immediate  followers,  but  the 
figures  were  more  pathetic,  and  calculated  to  have 
a  greater  eflfect  upon  the  senses  of  the  beholders. 
The  different  stages  of  the  arts  during  this  period 
bear  the  most  striking  analogy  witn  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  works 
pf  the  three  great  dnxQat^sts,  Aeschylus,  SophodeSi 
^d  Eiuripidei^ 

Argos  was,  next  to  Adiens,  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the 
works  of  the  Athenian  and  Aigive  artists  spread 
over  all  Qreece,  and  became  the  modeb  for  other 
Greek  artists. 

The  derebpement  of  statuanr  at  Athens  and 
Argos  had  bc«n  prepared  by  Q&lamis  of  Athens 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom, 
plthough  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the 
earlier  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
ill  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  whi^h  he  was  unrivalled.  (Piin. 
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H.  AT.  xxxiv.  19.  §  1 1  ;  QuinctiL  xii.  10.  §  7 ;  Cie. 
BrmL  18 ;  Lncian,  Imag,  6.)  Pythagoras  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perfection  with  which  be  ex* 
pressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair  in  his  athletie 
statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions  and  the  power- 
ful expression  of  these  statues  which,  as  Pliny  says 
made  the  beholden  feel  the  pains  which  the  indi- 
viduals represented  were  suffering.  (Plin.  H.  A1 
xxxiv.  19.  §4  }  Ptas.  vi.  6.  §  1  ;  Ts.  §  4.)  Sevend 
of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and  Plinv. 
(See  DieL  o/Bing.  s.  e.)  The  career  of  Pheidias  the 
Athenian  begins  about  01.  82.  The  genius  of  this 
artist  was  so  great  and  so  generally  recognised,  that 
all  the  great  works  which  were  executed  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  were  placed  imder  his  direction,  and 
thus  the  whole  host  of  artists  who  woe  at  that  time 
assembled  at  Athens  were  engaged  in  working  out 
his  designs  and  ideas.  (Plut  Perie.  12.)  He  him- 
self was  chiefly  engaged  in  executing  the  coloasal 
works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  and  other  works  in  bronae  and  marble. 
(For  an  account  of  the  chirselephantine  statnea  of 
Athena  at  Athens,  and  of  Zens  at  Olympia,  and 
the  other  works  of  Pheidias,  see  the  DkL  of  Biof^ 
a  V.)  Pheidias  was  greatest  in  the  representatiou 
of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portraying  the  cha- 
racter of  Athena,  which  he  represented  with  various 
modifications,  sometimes  as  a  wariike  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graoefiil  protectma  of 

thearta  (Plin.  ff.AT.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.S1 »  Pun.  i. 
28.  S  2  ;  Ludan,  Imag.  6.) 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Pheidiaa, 
but  the  most  distinguished  among  theos  were 
Agoracritus  of  Samoa  and  Alcamenes  of  Athena. 
Both,  though  the  ktter  with  greater  independence, 
applied  their  skill  like  their  master  to  statues  of 
the  gods ;  both  wan  especially  renowned  for  the 
great  beauty,  softness,  and  calm  majesty  with 
which  they  represented  goddesses,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  rivalled  each  other.  Some  of 
the  statues  of  Alcamenes  wen  Teiy  highly  valued 
in  antiquity,  especially  his  Heeate,  Athena,  Aphro- 
dite in  the  gardens,  Hephaestos,  and  also  the 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  temide  at  Olympia. 
The  most  celebrated  statue  of  Agoracritus  was  the 
Nemesis  of  Rhamnus,  which  bad  originally  been 
intended  as  an  Aphrodite  to  compete  with  that  of 
Alcamenes,  but  was  afterwards  by  the  additiea  of 
the  proper  attributes  consecrated  aa  a  Nemesia  at 
Rhamnus. 

We  still  noisesa  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  senool  of  Pheidiaa, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himselt    These  works  an : 

I.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes 
together  with  the  frieae  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
eoTla  of  tha  temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  eight 
othen  those  of  Theseua  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
All  the  figures  an  fiill  of  life  and  activity,  and 
wolfed  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phei- 
dias. Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher 
than  the  sculpturss  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of 
these  figures  are  in  the  British  Museum.  (Compane 
Stuart,  AnL  iii.  chap.  1.) 

-  2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in 
marble,  a  great  part  of  the  frieae  of  the  cells,  some 
cokMsal  figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  tha 
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two  pediments  of  this  temple.  The  gvetter  part  of 
these  workt  it  now  in  the  British  Mmenm,  where 
they  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin 
Marhlea.  They  hare  been  described  and  eom- 
mented  upon  so  often,  that  they  require  no  further 
mention  here.    (See  Diet  of  Biog,  s.  v.  PheUtiM.) 

S.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros  belong  indeed  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Pheidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school  They  represent  with  great  liTeliness 
and  energy  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians,  and 
of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe  on  the  whole  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselTes  entirely  frem  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  the  pbce  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  cTeiy  where  a 
trudi  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
suppressing  or  omitting  anything  that'is  essential, 
and  without  any  foroed  attempt  to  go  beyond  jw- 
ture,  produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty: 
these  works  show  lirely  movements  combined  with 
calmness  and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and' grace 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after 
eSect,  or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculp- 
tures alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the 
ancient  critics,  who  state  that  the  /cryoAcibr.  and 
<re/u^r,  or  the  grand  and  sublime,  were  the  chanu>> 
teristic  features  of  Pheidias  and  his  schooL  (De- 
metr.  d^  BloeuL  14  ;  Dionys.  HaL  ifs  ImicraL  p. 
542.)  Pheidias  was  the  Aeschylus  of  statuary, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  although  the  art 
subsequently  made  certain  progress  in  the  execution 
of  details,  yet  Pheidias  and  his  school  were  never 
excelled  by  subsequent  generations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Pheidas  must  have  exerrised 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only 
mention  two  as  the  most  important 

1.  The  Phigaleian  marbles,  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  01.  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  friese  of  the  cdfau  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  reprssented  in 
them  are  fights  with  centaun  and  amaaons,  and 
one  plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attic  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
great  differences,  for  the  Phigaleian  marbles  some- 
times show  a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  bor- 
dere  on  extravagance,  while  some  figures  are  incor* 
rectly  drawn  and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best 
descriptions  of  them  are  those  in  Bam  r«Uem  delta 
Oredoy  diaegn.  da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in 
Stackelberg*s  Apolloiempel  xu  Bassae  m  Areadien 
tu  die  daadbtt  axugegrab,  BUdtverke^  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens, 
which  were  made  by  Paeonius  of  Mende  and  Alca- 
menes  of  Athens.     (Paus.  v.  16.)    Several  frag-  | 
ments  of  these  sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  . 
and  are  now  at  Paris  {Expidit  Sdeiiiif.  df  la  \ 
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ilforle,pl  74—78.)  The  figtres  of  these  marble* 
an  indeed  free  fixnn  the  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 
and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do  not 
nearly  come  np  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the  woriu 
of  Pheidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Pheidias,  the  school 
of  Aigos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by 
Polydeitus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his 
statues  of  gods  (QuinctiL  ziL  10.  §  7,  &c. ;  CJc; 
BnU.  18),  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colosnl  statue  of  Heia  at  Axgos  Airther  than 
Pheidias.  (Plin.  if.iV:  zxziT.8.Sw  19.§2.)  But 
the  art  of  making  bnmse,  statues  d  athletes  waa 
carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection:  ideal 
youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Herme& 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of 
human  beings,  in  which  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthfid  figures  in 
their  purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body. 
(Plin.  Le,;  comp.  Stmb.  viil  p.  872.)  One  of 
these  statues,  a  youthful  Dorypherus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  ^  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ancient,  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this 

r»int  (Cic.  Brut,  86,  Orat.  2  ;  Quintil.  v.  12. 
21  ;  Lncian,  de  SaUaL  75.)  Polydeitus  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  Doryphoras  was  intended  to  give  a 
practical  specimen  of  the  rules  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  treatise.  He  gained  a  victory  over  Pheidias 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amaaon,  which  must 
consequently  have  been  a  figure  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  of  female  beanty  combined  with  a  manly 
character.  (Mttlleif,  ArduUd.  %  121.)  Polydei- 
tns  was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among 
which  that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechani- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  es> 
pedal  praise.    (Comp.  IHaL  of  Biog, «. «.) 

Myron  of  Eleutherse,  about  OL  87,  was,  like 
Polydeitus,  a  disdple  of  Agdadas,  but  adhered  to  a 
doser  imitation  of  nature  than  Pdycleitus,  and  as 
fitf  aa  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concerned, 
his  works  were  most  pleasing,  but  a$tim  eemem 
mom  eM/treetU,  says  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxiv.  &  Sw  19.  g 
S).  The  cow  of  Myron  in  bronse  was  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity.  (Tieties.  CSU2L  viii  194,  &c ;  Pro- 
pert  ii  SI.  7.)  Pliny  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  his  works,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentathli  and  pancratiasts  were  most  cele- 
brated ;  the  last  of  them  were  especially  die- 
tinguished  for  their  eurgikmia  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  hb  sta- 
tues of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colossal 
group  representing  Herades,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.  ( Pb'n.  ^  e. ;  Cic 
«.  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  In  his  execu- 
tion of  the  hsir  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
the  andent  st^le.    (See  DieL  nf  Biog.  jl  v.) 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Collimachus  and  Demetrius.  The 
former  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details, 
but  was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  woriuy  whence  he  was  deii^inated  by  the 
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niduiime  of  mrnnitrrf  x^of .  QuinetSiaii  (si.  1 0. 
i  9)  mj%  of  bim  mimimt  m  veritaie.  (Comp,  Lociaii, 
i'AJcfM.  18  ;  Plin.  JS^Mit  iii  6.)  On  the  whole  it 
efaonld  be  oheerred,  that  dmt  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  war  aud  afterwards  the  greater  part  of 
the  artiite  cootinoed  to  work  in  the  tpirit  and 
•tyle  of  Polydeitut,  and  that  the  principid  |Mi>diM>> 
tions  in  Peloponneeoe  were  bronze  ttatoes  of  ath- 
letes and  ttatoee  erected  in  hononr  of  other  diitin- 
guiehed  penoni.  (Pane.  x.  9.  §  4,  Tt.  2.  §  4  ; 
Plat  ZsMwL  ),  18,  de  Orae.  Pytk  2.) 

The  change  which  took  pUoe  after  tlie  Pelopon- 
nedan  war  in  the  paUic  mind  at  Athene  oonld  not 
SmX  to  show  ite  in6nenoe  noon  the  arte  alto  ;  and 
the  Khool  of  statoary,  which  had  giadually  beeome 
developed,  was  as  diffemit  from  that  of  Pheidiae  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feelinff  at  Athens  was  from 
that  which  had  grown  oat  of  the  wars  with  Persia. 
It  was  espedally  Scopes  of  Paros  and  Piaziteles 
of  Athens,  abont  one  generation  after  M/ron  and 
Poljdeitos,  who  gave  the  rsflez  of  their  time  in 
their  prodoetions.  Thefar  works  expressed  the 
softer  feelings  and  an  excited  state  of  mind,  sach 
as  would  make  a  strong  impression  npon  and  cap- 
tiTate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the  chief 
masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wisdom  to 
combine  these  thingSi  which  were  commanded  hf 
the  spirit  of  the  ege,  with  a  noUe  and  sublime  con* 
ception  of  the  ideas  which  thej  embodied  in  their 
worksL  Scopes  and  Praxiteles  were  both  distin- 
guished as  senlplors  in  marble,  and  both  worked  in 
tiie  same  style  ;  the  legendary  ciicles  to  which  most 
of  their  ideal  productions  belong  an  those  of  Dio> 
nysus  and  Aphrodite,  a  fiict  which  also  shows  the 
chatscier  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  eren  to 
that  of  Pheidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions ore  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  parti- 
cular are,  in  one  sense,  unriTslled  ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
was  by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elcTating 
nature  as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
(  For  an  account  of  their  works,see  the  articles  /Va»> 
Helm  and  Soopas  in  the  DieHonary  of  Biography*) 

Cephissodorus  and  Timaichus  were  sons  of 
Praxiteles.  There  were  seversl  works  of  the  for- 
mer at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny;  he  made  his 
art  subservient  to  passions  and  sensual  desires. 
Pliny  (//.  N,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  6)  mentions  among 
his  works  a  eelebrated  Symplegma  at  Pergamus, 
which  is  the  iirst  instance  of  diis  kind  that  we  hear 
of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  spirit  perraded  the 
works  of  Leochares  (as  his  Oanymedes  carried  by 
an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  who  was  the  first 
that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of  Hermaphro- 
dites, and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying  Jocaste. 
(Plin.  //.  M  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  17  and  20  ;  Plat 
«k  AwL  Poet.  S,  S^po§,  v.  1  ;  see  DiOL  of  Biog. 
«.  tw.)  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  portrait- 
statues  in  ivory  and  gold  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons^  (Paus. 
V.  20.)  Such  portiaib-statues  about  this  time  bi^an 
to  give  much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the 
year  350  b.  g.  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
age,  such  as  Scopas,  Leochaies,  Timotheus,  and 
Bryaxis,  were  engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  Mausolos,  a  general 
description  of  which  is  given  under  Mausolbum. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned*  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  from  those  of  the  school 
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of  PheiduM,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  mil/ 
continued  and  developed  its  principles  of  art  in  a 
certain  direction  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod Euphranor  sod  Lysippns  of  Sicjon  carried  out 
the  principles  of  the  Aigive  school  of  Polydeltua. 
(Cic  BruL  86.)  Their  principal  object  was  to  re> 
present  the  higheet  possible  degxee  of  physical 
beanty  and  of  athletic  and  heroic  power.  (See 
their  lives  in  the  DitOL  <ff  Biog),  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippos,  and  his  school  is  a  close 
imitation  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to 
represent  bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  man- 
ner, as  in  his  portraits  of  Alexander ;  its  tendency 
is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statoes  of  former 
times  diasppear  more  and  more,  and  make  way 
for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made  sta- 
tues of  gods  ;  but  they  did  not  properiy  belong  to 
hb  sphcve ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  wdl  refoae. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  npon  the  execution 
of  the  details  {argmtiae  opontrn^  upon  the  eoctect 
proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
npon  making  his  statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  whidi 
characterise  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  of 
Lysippns. 

IV.  FotKr(k  Period,  from  OL  III  U)  OL  158. 
(336— U6B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  developement,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  worics. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  periods  which  followed 
could  not  do  much  more  than  imitate,  and  their 
productions  are  better  or  worK  in  proportion  aa 
they  wen  founded  upon  the  study  of  earliw  worka 
or  not  But  even  uiis  period  of  edectidsm  has 
nevertheless  produced  statues  and  groups  worthy 
of  the  highest  adminiti<m,  and  which  can  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  The 
very  slow  decay  of  the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the 
rapid  decline  of  Utemtuie,  is  indeed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period  the 
schools  c^  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  continued  to 
flourish,  especially  in  works  of  bronse ;  bat  after 
this  time  bronse  statues  wen  seldom  made,  until 
the  art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Ly- 
sippus gave  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  dis* 
ciple  Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
hundred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  a,  c.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  18 ;  Meursiua, 
iSloc/ai^  i.  16 ;  VicL  of  Biog,  «. «.)  Antiquarians 
assign  to  this  part  of  the  fourth  period  sevcsal  very 
beautiftd  works  still  extant,  as  the  magnificent 
group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  which  was  dia- 
covered  in  1506  near  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at 
present  at  Rome;  This  is,  next  to  the  Niobe,  the 
most  beontifal  group  among  the  extant  works  of 
ancient  art ;  it  was  according  to  Pliny  the  work  of 
three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4  §  11  , 
Lessing^s  Leuxsoom.)  The  celebrated  Famesian  bull 
is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian  artists,  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tauriscus.  (Plin.  H»  N.  xxxvi  5w  s.  4. 
§10.) 
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Fn  the  tarioos  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
.couquests  of  Alexander  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cttltivatedi  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new  car 
pitals,  bat  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  np  in  sereral 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Peigamus,  and  Seleuceia 
rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in  litexatnre. 
At  Peigamus  the  celebrated  groups  were  composed 
which  represented  the  victories  of  Attains  and 
Eamenes  over  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  24  ;  Pans.  L  25.  §  2  ;  Plut  Afdon.  60.) 
It  is  believed  by  some  (MUUer,  Arch.  §  158)  that 
the  so>caIled  dying  gladiator  at  Rome  is  a  statue  of 
a  Gaul,  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  these 
groupsL  Ephesns  also  had  a  flourishing  school  of 
art,  which  appears  to  have  followed  in  the  main 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  and  excelled,  like  that  of 
Peigamus,  in  the  representation  of  battle  scenes. 
The  Boighese  fighter  in  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to 
bo  tlie  work  of  an  Ephesian  Agasias,  and  to  have 
originally  formed  a  pari  of  such  a  battle-scene.  In 
Sjria  too,  art  flourished  at  Antioch  until  the  time 
of  Antiochns  IV.,  before  whose  reign  a  number  o£ 
statues  had  already  been  earrled  avray  by  Sdpiow 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  matle,  and  when  they  were  executed 
they  were  in  most  cases  copies  from  earlier  wwks, 
as  ihe  chsracter  in  which  the  gods  wen  repre- 
sented had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artisU 
ventured  to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become 
typical.  PortnuUstatues  of  kings  inorsascd,  oo 
the  <Mher  hand,  to  a  greet  extent.  The  vanity  of 
the  kings  and  the  flattery  of  the  artists  created  a 
jiew  kind  of  statues:  the  princes  were  frequently 
identiBed  with  certain  deities,  and  were  conse- 
quently repvesented  as  such  with  all  the  requisite 
Attributes.  In  many  cases  the  mere  bust  of  a  king 
was  put  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of  a  god.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  rock  for  artists;  for  the 
simple  representation  of  a  king  in  the  shape  of  a 
{;od»  which  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  insuflicient  mark 
of  veneration,  and  art  d^enerated  into  a  mere  in- 
Btnmdent  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery:  pomp  and 
show  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mistaken  for  art. 
Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also  shown  in  the 
monstrous  number  of  statues  that  were  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  individual.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
had  360,  or  according  to  others  1500  statues  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  xiL  p.  537  ;  Pans.  v.  24.  §  3  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ProlrepL  iv.  p.  16,  ed.  SylU;  Dion 
Chrysost  OraL  37.  p.  122.)  When  the  honour  of 
a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  distinc- 
tion, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
auch  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  n|i- 
turally  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour 
sank  in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it 
became  customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kings  and  genenls  symbolical  representations  of 
towns,  which  are  called  ti)x<"  ffiKttfv,  In  Magna 
Graecia  art  gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua, 
from  which  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome, 
affords  us  an  instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder 
which  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
towns  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Roman  con- 
quests the  cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have 
ceased  altogether,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  nu- 
merous works  found  at  Pompeii,  some  of  which 
possess  a  liigher  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty 
thau  mij(ht  havjo  been  expected  in  works  of  iso  Ute 
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a  date.  -  la  Sicily  the  activity  of  the  artists  appears 
to  have  ceased  sifter  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the 
nnmerous  works  with  which  Syracuse  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero 
(e.  Verr,  iv.),  mostly  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Hum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived 
at  Athens ;  and  although  the  artists  were  far  in^ 
ferior  to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  pro- 
duced works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  master- 
works  of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Among 
those  who  contributed  most  to  this  revival  of  sta- 
tuary were  Cleomenes  (who  made  the  Medicean 
Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Cleomenes 
(by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lcuvre,  which 
shows  exquisite  workmanship  but  little  life),  Gly- 
con,  ApoUonius,  and  others.  (See  their  hves  in 
the  Did,  ofBiog.) 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  the  Brimans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished, 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works 
of  art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted  in  many  cases  no 
better  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  M ar- 
oellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  AetoUans, 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and 
above  all  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
the  Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  works  of  art  After  the  taking  of  Co- 
rinth, the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  pro< 
vinces  began  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  fiishion  prevailing  among  the  Roman  grandees 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts : 
they  now  carried  oflf  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
their  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  avft> 
rice  or  necessity  induced  them  to  melt  down  the 
most  precious  works  without  any  regard  to  artistic 
worth.  The  sacrilegious  plunder  of  temples  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  sanctuaries,  which  had  at  first  been  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  the  pontiffs,  became 
afterwards  a  common  practice.  The  numner  in 
which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  robberies 
were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially  Au- 
gustus, Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
notwithstanding  all  this  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing. 
(See  Volkel,  Ueber  die  Wesfuhrtmg  der  alien 
Kttnttwerke  aus  den  eroberten  Landem  naek  Bom  f 
M'ullcr,  ArchHoL  §  164,  &c.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  sta- 
tuary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuaxy  among 
the  Etruscans  vid  Romans  down  to  the  year  146 
B.  c 
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The  Etrnscant  wen  on  the  whole  an  iDdottnoiit 
tnd  enterprising  people.  Diffsrent  hypothetet  hare 
been  propoied  to  aocount  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arte,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar 
atyle  of  some  of  their  prodncUona.  Some  writers 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii, 
others  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  bare  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
aouthem  Italy,  whose  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  catea.  The  East 
also  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in 
Etruria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations 
as  those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among 
the  Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been 
effected,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  fine  arts  vras  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at 
an  early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here 
eopplied  the  place  of  wood,  (^oiio,  used  in  Greece) 
and  in  bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  267  B.C  no  less  than 
2000  bronze  statues  are  said  to  hare  existed  at 
Volsinii  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxzIt.  16,  18 ;  compare 
VitruT.  iii.  2),  and  numerous  works  of  Etruscan 
art  are  still  extant,  which  show  great  vigour  and 
life,  though  they  do  not  possess  a  very  hi^  degree 
of  bttuty.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Chimaera  of  Arretium  (at  Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline 
She«wolf  (Dionys.  i.  79  ;  Liv.  x.  28),  which  was 
dedicated  in  b.  &  296 ;  the  Minerva  of  Areszo 
(now  at  Florence) ;  and  others.  Some  of  their 
•tatues  are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of 
a  character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely 
different  from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and 
vgly ;  others  again  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in 
their  movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the 
figures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  rejnvsentations 
of  Asiatic  nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronae, 
•och  as  candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c., 
embellished  with  various  ornaments  and  figures, 
were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at 
Athens  at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  stiU  flourish- 
ing there.  (Ath.  L  p.  28,  xt.  p.  700.)  Their 
works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso- 
relicTos,  which  are  found  m  considerable  numbers 
on  cheats  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are 
with  few  exceptions,  of  Tery  inferior  merit 

The  Romans  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artistsi  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxr.  45,  xxxiv.  16.)  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  the  works  executed 
at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  useful  and  practical 
and  not  of  an  ornamental  character  ;  and  statuary 
was  in  consequence  littie  cultivated.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
foreign  states  which  desired  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  statues  to 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  14.)  The  eariiest 
works  of  this  kind,  which  we  can  consider  as  really 
historical,  are  the  statues  of  Attus  Navins  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  de  Divhu  i.  11 ),  of  Minncius 
outside  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  of  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  which  stood  in  the  ootnen  of  the 
comitiom  firom  the  year  bl  &  314  down  to  the  dio- 
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tatoiililp  of  Sana.  (Plin.  ff.N.  xxxir.  12.)  Tba 
last  two  ftatnea  were  undonbtedly  of  Greek  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity- 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  mad* 
of  the  confiscated  property  of  Spnrins  Casaius,  aboot 
485  B.  c.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir.  9.)  Two  other  metal 
statues  of  gods  were  the  Capitoline  HereoJea,  306 
a  a  (Ut.  ix.  44),  and  the  eoloesal  statue  of  tba 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Livy,  waa 
made  about  490  B.  a  (Liv.  ix.  40,  x.  38;  Plin. 
ff.  N.  xxxiv.  18.)  The  number  of  statues  of  mea 
in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have  become  Teij 
great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  hare  had  them 
erected  there  without  any  right:  hence  in  161 
B.  c.  the  censors  P.  Comdius  Seipio  and  M.  Po- 
pilins  removed  from  the  Forum  all  the  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  (Plin.  H^  A". 
xxxiv.  14.)  A  statue  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the  porticus  of  Metellaau 
The  artists  by  whom  these  Mid  other  statues  were 
executed  were  undoubtedly  Gredca  and  Etmacana. 

v.  Fi/ik  Period,  from  OL  158  (&  a  146)  to  tffte 
/iiU  qf  the  Weaterm  Empire, 

Daring  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  worid,  not  through 
its  intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and 
political  power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  tbe 
centre  of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  nmated 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  the  porpoee 
of  seeking  employment  in  the  houses  of  the  greau 
The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste 
for  and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  aru  aa 
ever.  (Horat  Art  PoSi,  823;  Petron.  8&)  la 
addition  to  this  there  was  still  a  strong  party  e£ 
the  Romans,  who,  either  firom  an  affected  or  aa 
honest  contempt  for  the  Gredcs,  entertained  the 
vain  hope  of  being  aUe  to  restore  the  olden  tinier 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  foct  that  a  maa 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  and  dis- 
guise his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cheriahed 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
hare  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  oMne 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  bat  it  experienced  the  same 
fote  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it 
has  continued  its  existence  withoat  the  sympathiea 
of  the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patnmage  of 
the  great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfovooraUe 
circumstances,  there  were  a  number  of  distingoiahed 
artists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  re> 
public,  who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  who  produced  worksof  great  beaaiy 
and  merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  namea 
as  Pasitdes  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Ronoaa 
dtiaen,  and  who  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for 
the  temple  of  Metellus  (Plin.  If.  M  xxxvi.  5.  a.  4. 
§12);  Aroesikus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions  several 
highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models  were  {wiaed 
more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  Decius,  who  even 
ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art  of  founding 
metal  statues ;  Diogenes,  and  others.  During  the 
empire  the  arts  declined,  and,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, merely  administered  to  the  vani^,  laxa- 
ries,  and  caprices  of  tbe  emperorsi  (Senec  E^risL 
88.)  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny  {H.  A:) 
xxxT.  2X  has  destroyed  the  arU ;  and  as  thara 
were  no  more  minds  to  be  lepresented^  the  lepre- 
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Mntations  (>f  the  bodie*  wen  likewiM  n^ected. 
(.)Gcarion&n/«  however,  excellent  and  gifted  tcnlp- 
ton  ttiU  Mose,  and  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  em- 
perors with  beaatifol  groupiL  PUnj  (/T.  JV.  xxxvi. 
4.  §  1  ] )  mentions  as  such  Craterus,  Py  thodoma, 
Polydectes,  Hermolans,  a  second  Pythodonu,  Ar- 
temon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tnlles.  (See  the  arti- 
cles in  the  IHaL  o/Hiog,)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  mnch  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with  Zen^ 
dorus,  a  fomider  of  metal  statues,  who  was  oom- 
raissi<«ed  bj  the  emperor  to  ezecnte  a  colossal 
statue  of  1 10  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Son.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  &llen  into  obUvion. 
In  A.  D.  75  the  statue  was  oonsecrsted  as  a  Sol, 
and  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  statue  of  Com- 
modus  by  altering  the  head.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxIt. 
18;  Herodian,  i.  15.)  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  empire,  were, 
1.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those 
adombg  the  triumphal  areh  of  Titus,  which  repre- 
sented &e  imotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  tri- 
umph over  Judaea.  The  inTeniion  and  grouping 
of  the  figures  are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  carelesSi  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Minerra  in  the  Forum  of 
Domitian,  in  which  the  drapery  in  particular  is 
▼ery  bad.  3.  Statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors. 
These  may  again  be  divided  into  dasses,  and  are 
easiest  distinguished  by  the  costumes  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  (a)  fiiithful  portmits  in 
the  costume  of  ordinary  life  (Jtoga)^  or  in  the  attire 
of  warrion  {daiuM  lAoracoftw)  generally  in  an  at- 
titude as  if  they  were  addressing  a  body  of  mMi,8s, 
€.  g,  the  colossal  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  paJaoe 
Grimani.  To  this  dass  also  belong  the  equestrian 
statues,  and  the  statues  upon  triumphal  can  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  sometimes  even  with 
elephants,  which  were  frequently  made  for  emperon 
out  of  mere  vanity,  and  without  there  having  been 
any  real  triumph  to  occasion  such  a  work.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  22 ;  Stat  ^o.  i.  1 ;  Mart.  ix.  6d ;  Tacit. 
de  OraL  8. 11 ;  Juv.  vii  126  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  zxxiv. 
10.)  b.  Such  statues  as  were  intended  to  show 
the  individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic  or  deified 
character.  Among  those  were  reckoned  the  so- 
called  Achillean  statues,  which  were  fint  made  in 
tlie  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  hosta  in  one  hand  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  10) :  and 
secondly,  statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  co- 
vering the  loins.  These  statues  were  intended  to 
represent  an  emperor  as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes 
also  as  an  Apollo.  (Miiller,  Ardi  §  199.)  This 
method  of  re{Hesenting  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
«t  fint  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  Csmilies  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  iaithful  portmits,  or  they 
an  idealised  as  goddesses:  specimens  of  each  kind 
are  still  extant  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Mace- 
donian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes 
followed  by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them 
were  made  by  very  distinguished  artists.  (StraU 
iv.  p.  192;  M'uller,  l.c)  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
were  executed  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculp- 
tures representing  the  victories  of  Uiis  emperor 
over  the  Dacians,  and  other  similar  works.  We 
also  poesess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
is  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  b  a  beau- 
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taful  statOR  thoncata  of  Trajan,  and  «eTeial  fiat 
busts  of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperon 
and  the  memben  of  their  fiunilies.  But  in  the 
nign  of  Hadrian  the  arts  seemed  to  b^n  a  new 
aera.  He  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  great  Villa  of  Hadrian  below  Tivoli,  the  ruine 
of  which  cover  an  extent  of  ten  Roman  miles  in 
cireumference,  was  richer  in  works  of  art  than  any 
other  place  in  Italy.  Here  more  works  of  art  hava 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground  than  anywhere  else 
within  the  same  compass.  «  Hadrian  was  fond  of 
the  anrient  forms  in  art  as  well  as  in  language,  and 
many  works  in  the  archaic  style  still  extant  may 
have  been  executed  at  this  time.  Some  statues 
made  at  this  time  combine  ^^ptian  stiffiiees  witii 
Grecian  elegance ;  and,  espeoally,  the  representa- 
tions of  Egyptian  deities,  such  as  that  of  Isis,  are 
half  Greek  and  half  Egyptian.  But,  by  the  side  of  ■ 
this  strange  school,  there  existed  another,  in  which 
the  pure  Greek  style  was  cultivated,  and  which  has 
produced  worics  wortliy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  stand  the  statues  and  busts 
of  Antinous,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
passionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
innumerable  works  of  art  The  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is  placed  by  some 
critics  on  an  equality  with  the  b^t  works  that 
Greece  has  produced.  The  two  centaun  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  an  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little  Eroi 
riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like  an 
intoxicated  Satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to 
this  period,  as  that  material  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement 
and  brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered.  But  sophistry 
and  pedantic  learning  now  began  to  regard  the  arts 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romans  had  formerly^  done.  The  Mexe  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  senate  caused  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina,  is  adorned  with 
griffins  and  vessels  of  very  exquisite  workmanship ; 
but  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  emperon  show  in 
many  parts  an  afiected  elegance,  while  the  features 
of  the  countenance  are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies 
of  nature.  The  best  among  the  extant  works  of 
this  time  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Anrelius 
of  gilt  bronxe,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  column  of  M.  Anrelius  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  of  his  war  against  the  Marcomanni. 
The  busts  which  we  possess  of  M.  Aiuielius,  Faus* 
tina,  and  Lucius  Verus,  are  executed  with  very 
great  care,  especially  as  regards  the  hair.  The 
number  of  extant  busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts 
to  above  one  hundred;  and  the  rate  at  which  bnat^ 
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«f  emperoft  wei«  tometimes  nialtiplied  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  senate  ■ometimes 
ordained  that  the  bnst  of  an  emperor  shoald  be  in 
the  hooie  of  every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  tymptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  bosU 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  mannerism. 
The  hair,  eapecially  in  the  representations  of  female 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tastelesa,  and 
instead  of  the  natural  hair  the  artista  made  it  a 
point  to  show  that  it  was  a  laige  peruque,  which 
In  some  cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  [Qalbrus.]  In  the  time  of  Caracalla 
nany  statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  ad* 
Direr  of  statues,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art, 
but  because  be  delighted  in  the  representations  of 
great  and  good  men.  (Lamprid.  AL  Sn,  25.)  The 
reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus, representing  his  victories  over  the  Parthians, 
Arabs,  and  Adkbenians,  have  scarcely  any  artistic 
merits.  During  this  time  of  decay  the  custom 
arose  of  adorning  sarcophagi  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  representing  scenes  from  the  legends  of  De- 
meter  and  Dionysus,  and  from  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  sometimes  also  the  fiible  of  Eros  and 
Psyche :  all  these  contained  allusions  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  Art,  however,  now  declined 
with  great  rapidity:  busts  and  statues  were  more 
seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awkward  and 
poor ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by  nothing 
else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  reliefs  on 
the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monotonous,  life- 
less, and  evidently  executed  without  spirit  The 
reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantino,  which  are  not 
taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosins 
were  not  better.  Art  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist;  statues  of  victora  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank 
and  dress  being  properiv  represented  in  their  sta> 
tues,  than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  hibour,  and  required 
nothing  but  mechanical  skill  At  Constantinople, 
however,  where  statues  had  been  collected  from 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of 
history  allowed  the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more 
gradually  than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  destruction  oif  ancient  woiks  of  ail  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  many 
statues  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  de- 
struction began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion, however,  waa  not  directed  against  works  of 
art  in  general  and  as  such,  but  only  against  the 
pagan  idols.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which  is  en- 
tertained by  some,  that  the  losses  we  haye  sustain* 
ed  in  works  of  ancient  art,  are  nuunly  attributable 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping 
and  general  Of  the  same  character  is  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  the  final  decay  of  an- 
cient art  was  a  consequence  of  the  spiritual  nature 
cf  the  new  idigion.  The  coincidence  of  the  general 
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intro^vetion  of  Christianity  with  the  decay  at  tli* 
arts  is  merely  accidental.  That  the  early  Christiana 
did  not  despise  the  arts  as  such,  is  dear  from  se- 
veral fiiets.  We  know  that  they  erected  statnea  to 
their  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that 
of  St  Hippolitus  in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  ia 
expressly  stated  that  Christians  devoted  themselT«a 
to  the  exercise  of  the  arts.  ( Baronius,  Amud.  ad  A . 
SOSw)  The  numeroua  woika,  lastly,  which  hav« 
been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at  Rome, 
might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  early 
Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  lepresenta- 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works  of  art 
The  hostility,  such  as  it  appean  in  the  writings  of 
Tatian  and  Augustine,  cannot  therefore  have  been 
general ;  and,  in  fiwt,  Christianity  during  the  mid* 
die  ages  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arta  of 
modem  times,  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art  Another  very  general  asid 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  northern  barbarians 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art  This  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  iJl 
probable.  The  barbaiiana  were  only  anxious  to 
carry  with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves;  a  statue  must  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  them.  What 
perished,  perished  naturally  by  the  eircumstancca 
and  calamities  of  the  dmes:  in  times  of  need 
bronse  statues  were  melted  down  and  the  material 
used  lor  other  purposes ;  marble  statues  were  fre- 
quently broken  to  pieces  and  used  for  building 
materials.  If  we  consider  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Gennans,  we  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
that  so  many  spedmens  of  ancient  art  have  come 
down  to  our  times.  • 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  undent 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  snr- 
prising  when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  andent  masten  were  pur- 
posely destroyed  ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founden  for  the  value 
of  the  bronse.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from 
this  devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronae  horses 
which  now  decorate  the  exterior  of  St  Markka 
church  at  Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  bat 
without  sufficient  authority,  to  Lysippus. 

The  finest  colIectiQn  of  ancient  bixmxes  ia  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naplea.  They  have  been 
found  chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  among  them  are  some  examplea  of 
great  skill  and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer 
peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small 
corkscraw  curis,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  bdng 
formed  of  aepsnte  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on. 
Several  of  the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste,  and 
of  stones,  or  sometimes  of  a  dififerent  metal  from 
the  material  of  the  rest  <tf  the  work.  Silver  waa 
often  united  with  bronse.  Cicero  ( Verr.  iv.  43) 
mentions  a  statue  of  AjxMo  oeiMW,  ci(/bs  xufkman 
ItUemUa  mum/w  argeniei$  mmxn  Myrona  erttt  «■- 
§criptmm.  In  a  bronze  statue,  of  a  youth,  in  the 
collection  at  Paris,  are  the  remains  of  a  Gre^ 
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InMripdon  in  (Drtt  Icttcn.  Tbry  an  inmled 
iuta  tJw  left  fooL  Tha  Hiu»  BoHionico  ponOHB 
•onw  eiunplea  of  inlaid  lilTer  wotk.  Then  (n 
(Jsn  iniUncc*  of  it  in  tb«  csUmIJod  of  brocKi  in 
tba  Britiih  MuRum.  Manj  of  tha  eaunple*  of 
bnoiH  walks  thM  h>t<  naelied  ni  aihihit  Bgni 
of  having  been  gilC,  and  Oi»  vriten  of  ontiqaitj 
tv(a  occoucoialij  Co  the  pnctic*.  It  doet  Dot 
teta  U>  ban  been  aaidofcd  till  tula  had  nmah 
daterioratad  ;  pnhably  whan  the  valoa  and  ikh- 
'   '  e  moie  highlj  fMimaled 

h<  workninihip.     ■" 


Lyiippiu,  to  be  gUt ;  bat  Piin;  ( H.  JV.  xxar.  1 9. 

S  6)  l«1]i  a>  it  wM  fonnd  to  injnra  the  beaotj 

and  al&ct  of  tha  work,  and  the  gold  wai  renuied. 

(WiDckelmonn.  CanL  dar  Kmts  Heftr,  Gnci. 

dtr  tiidmin  Kiimili  M  dai  Griecien ;  F.  Thiench, 

Udtr  dit  EpoeJuu  drr  bildeadtii  Kmut  umltr  dm 

G.-iKim!  K.  O.  M'liller,  HamUmU  der  Aniam- 

Uvit  dtr  Stmit,  2nd  ed.  1B55,  Sd  ed.  with  nolea 

byWeleker,  1848.)  [US.] 

STELAE  (ffrfiAoi).     [FuNUS,  p.S66,b.] 

STELLATU'HAE.     [ExaaclTlja,  aitlfi.a.] 

STRE-SIA  (Mris),n  feitiial  with  oonteili 

celabntAd  by  the  Aigiret  in  honoot  of  Zcna  nr- 

naEDed  Sthanim,  who  had  an  aJlar  conaiaiin^  of  a 

bum  reck  in  the   neighbouihciod   of  Hennione. 

(Heiych.  >.  r.  ZBiVia:  cam[Are  Poiu.  iL  Si.  g  7, 

^■§6.)      Plutarch  (^fa  Mu.  p.  1110,  c)  italM 

that  the  itdA^orwnitlinic.  which  frumed  a  port  cf 

the  contntg  M  thia  feiti'a],  WW  accompanied  b; 

the  £ute ;  and  he  aUo  mentions  a  tfaditii>n  ac 

cording  to  which  the  featiral  had  originollj  been 

held  in  honour  of  Danaiu,  and  that  it  was  afler- 

wardi  conanrated  to  Zeua  Stheniui.         [L.  S.J 

STISA'DIUM.     LMaxaA.] 

STILLICI'DIUM.  (SuviTUTW,p.l031,b.1 

STILUS  or  STYLUS  ii  in  all  pmhahiUtj  the 

uune  word  with  the  Greek  ft{Aiis,  and  tiyDJtji 

the  general   idea  of  an  object  taparing  like  an 

aichitectuiol  eoliunn.     It  lignifies, 

1.  An  iron  iutrument  (Orid.  MA  k.  £31  ; 
Martial,  lir.  SI),  rewnibling  a  paicil  in  Die  and 
■haps,  tued  for  writing  open  woiad  tablet!.  (Plant. 
AkoLIt.  i.  63;  Pliu.tf.jV.  uuIt.  14.)  Atraio 
end  it  wBi  (haipened  lo  a  point  for  aoatcbing  tha 
cbaiocten  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  L  1.  §27),  while 
tbe  other  end  being  flat  and  drcnlar  eerred  to 
render  the  nrbce  of  tha  tablet!  anDoth  again,  and 
so  to  obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thua, 
mnfre  Mtiiam  meani  (a  anui,  and  heDoe  to  comd, 
aa  in  the  well-known  precept  lacpa  iHimM  mrfcM. 
iHoi-SoL  i.  ID.  72  (  Cic  Verr.  ii.  41.)  The 
itjlua  wa!  alio  tenned  grapkiiun  (Orid.  Amor.  i. 
1 1 .  S3  I  Snel.  Jal.  »2 ),  and  the  ca«e  in  which  it 
wwkept  jn^iiUariiiai(ManiBL  lir.aijor  jn^tij. 
oriu  tAtca.  (Snet.  Oaiid.  35.)    The  annexed  cut  i! 
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T.  36.) 


lOTl 
(Hu. 


ir  ipke  placed  in 


pitfiJIi  be- 
proglu!  of 

an  attadtb^  CDeray-  IBiU.  Afrmm.  81 ;  6il.  luL 
1. 115.)  It  wu  intended  to  aiuwer  tha  nae 
piupoie  0!  the  cODttiTanoH  called  nippi,  liSa,  and 
Jlimnli  by  Cseaai  (B.  G.  lii.  73). 

3.  A  iHvnie  needle  or  nd  for  picking  wmii  ofF 
frnit-treei  (PolUd.  ir.  10.  S  SO),  alio  a  wooden 
probe  employed  in  gwdeniiig  operatkau.  (CoIb- 
melLii.  3.$  £3.) 

It  bwn  alio  the  meaiiiiig  of  the  item  of  a  tree 
or  Tegetabia  (ColumeU.  t.  10.  3  31,  aL3.fi  46), 
which  ia  perha|a  the  primaiy  ngniGoitian  of 
oriAflt.  ,  [W.  K.] 

STIPENDlAltll.  TheStipendiariaaarbeaof 
the  Roman  prorincea  were  »  denominated,  a!  being 
•nbject  lo  the  pajmeol  of  a  fiied  moneT  tributft, 
"  itipendiiun,"  in  contradittinctjoa  to  the  T«ti- 
galeo,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  aa  a  tenth  or 
twoilietb  of  the  produca  of  their  landi,  their 
cattle,  or  coitonu.  The  word  "  itipendiom  "  wa! 
need  to  lignify  the  tribnte  paid,  aa  it  wafl  originr 
ally  iapoted  for  and  afterwardi  appropriated  to  tha 
purpoae  of  furnithing  the  Rosun  loldien  with  pnj 
(W^awiBim,  Liv.  ir.  60jTadt.//utiT.  74).  The 
ccndition  of  the  orbca  elipendioriDe  ia  genenlly 
thought  to  haia  been  more  honounble  ihui  that  of 
the  Teetigateo,  hut  the  diitinction  between  tbe  two 
term*  wai  not  olwsyi  ob•er^'ed.  (Liv.  iiiriL  3£.) 
The  word  •tipeodiariui  ii  alio  applied  to  a  penon 
who  recei™*  a  fired  (alary  or  pay,  aa  B  "  ilipen- 
dioriui  milei "  ( Hirtiuj,  .is  BdLAfrit.  i  3),  a  phroia 
which  ii  lomelinin  u*ed  to  denote  a  Teb-ran  who 
hai  teceired  par  for  nvwy  yean,  or  itrred  in  many 
campaign!.  (Veget.  <ia  Ra  MUU.  i.  18.)  Soma 
HSS.  haTOitipendioiua  in  the  paiaage  laatqooted, 
which  kperbap!  a  better  reading.  (Oitttling,  <^k4. 
dtr  Rim.  StauUutrf.  p.  418.)  [».  W.J 

STIP£'NDIUM,a  pouion  or  pay,froni  iHpm 
and  ptmdi),  becaofa  before  lUver  waa  cobted  at 
Rome  the  copper  money  in  uae  waa  paid  by  weight 
and  not  by  Uia.  (Vairo,  £.  £.  (.  182,  ed.HUllert 
Plin.  U.  N.  III.  3.)  According  to  iAiy  tha  prac- 
tice of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  uldien  {td  at^m- 
dinm  nubi  da  pmUiao  acdpartt)  woi  not  iolroduced 
till  B.  c  40£,  DO  tho  otcauon  of  the  taking  of 
Tamcina  or  Amur.  Ha  repreaenta  the  change  aa 
the  ipontaueoiu  and  ustoUcited  act  ol  the  aiHwle, 
but  from  onother  puiaga  (It.  3S)  we  learn  that  in 
the  year  431  B.  c.  the  tribune!  had  prowiaed  that 
the  occupier!  of  tba  public  land  ihonld  pay  their 
vrdiffai  regularly,  and  that  it  ihonld  be  deToted  to 
the  paymoit  of  the  troops.  The  conceaiion  woa 
probsbly  accelerated  by  the  prospect  of  the  lut 
war  with  Veii,  and  made  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  pleba,  who  without  some  mch  bTour  would  in 
their  then  humour  bale  refused  to  toIo  lut  the  war. 
Livy  also  teptnseot*  the  Ainda  for  the  payment  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  tributum  or  gensra]  tax,  bot 
as  Arnold  observes  (HitL  of  Rome,  vol  L  p.  3S9  | 
coinpanNiebnhr,vol.ii.p.440),  "  Tlie  vectigal,  or 
tithe,  due  from  the  occupier!  of  tha  public' land, 
vras  to  provide  |ay  for  the  soldien ;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  mode  good  by  a 
tax  or  tribnte  levied  upon  the  whole  pe^le.  This 
tithe,  however,  wai  probably  paid  very  irr^ulail)-, 
and  henoa  tha  pay  of  the  soldiers  would  in  point 
of  bet  be  proyided  chiefly  out  of  tha  tribatum." 
A  few /can  aftar  thii  eoncsuioo  (a&  103),  anl 
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during  tlie  hoitilities  agaiiwt  V«ii,  a  oertaditmioant 
of  pay  was  aasigned  {eertut  nummu  aeria  e$t  at- 
fi^iMilaw,  Liv.  v.  7)  to  the  knight  alio.  (£auiTX8, 
p.  472,  a.  ]  Livy,  howerer,  Boemi  to  be  here  speak- 
\ing  of  the  citisens  who  poMoseed  an  equestrian  for- 
tune, but  had  no  hone  (^qtuu  pmUieu§)  assigned  to 
them  by  the  state.  For  it  had  always  bc«n  cm- 
tomaxy  for  the  knights  of  the  18  eenturies  to  re- 
ceire  pay  out  of  the  common  treasury,  in  the  shape 
of  an  allowance  for  the  puichase  of  a  horse,  and  a 
yeariy  pension  of  2000  asset  for  its  keepk  [Au 
EaosTRi;  AbsHordbarium.]  Hence Niebuhr 
(toI.  i  p.  474,  and  vol.  il  p.  441)  doubts  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy  (it. 
59),  and  obsenres  that  **the  Veientine  war  cannot 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of 
girinff  pay  to  the  troops  was  first  established :  the 
aerwii  must  undoubtedly  have  always  continued 
to  pay  pensions  {a^M)  to  the  infiutr^,  in  the 
same  way  as  single  women  and  minors  did  to  the 
knights :  and  the  change  consisted  in  this,  that 
eveiy  legionary  now  became  entitled  to^  par, 
whereas  the  number  of  jwosioneri  had  nreTioasly 
been  limited  br  that  of  the  persons  liaole  to  be 
charged  with  them  ;  and  hence  the  deficiency  was 
■upplied  out  of  the  aerarium,  from  the  produce  of 
the  tectigal,  and  when  thb  fiuled,  by  a  tribute 
loTied  eten  from  those  plebeians  who  were  them- 
selves  bound  to  serve.**  Consequently  the  tribunes 
murmured  that  the  tribute  was  onlr  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  60.) 
In  support  of  his  opinion  Niebuhr  {L  e.)  advances 
arguments  which  at  least  make  it  verr  probable 
that  the  *^  paternal  legislation  **  of  Servius  TuUius 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  in&ntiT  in  the  manner 
mentioned ;  but  even  admitting  this,  the  practice 
might  have  been  discontinued  so  as  to  justify  the 
■latement  made  on  this  subject  by  Livy.  We 
have  not  space  to  repeat  or  discuss  those  argu- 
ments here,  and  therdbre  simply  refer  to  vol.  L 
n.  874,  and  vol.  iL  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybtus  (vL  87)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two  oboli,  which,  as  he 
makes  a  drachma  equiTulent  to  a  denarius,  and  a 
denarius  in  paying  the  soldiers  was  then  estimated 
at  ten  asses  (Plin.  /.  &),  and  not  at  sixteen,  as  was 
usual  in  other  money  transactions,  gives  3^  asses  a 
day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the  yeariy  pension  of 
the  knights  (1000  asses),  observes  Niebuhr,  gives, 
if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months,  200  asses  a 
month :  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot  soldiers. 
In  later  tiroes  the  knights  received  triple  pay  (tri' 
plem  tUpmiium  wttrAmi).  This  allowance  was 
first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Corne- 
lius Cossus  (400  B.  c.),  and  according  to  Niebuhr 
was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  ;  it  did  not 
become  the  general  custom  till  some  time  after* 
wards.    Polybius  (vi  37)  thus  speaks  of  the  sti- 

Ssndinm  of  his  day,  which  he  calls  iK^Sifuw^  as 
t.  Luke  (iH  14)  also  does.  •"  The  foot  soldier 
receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day:  the  centurion 
twice  as  much :  the  horseman  a  drachma  or  dena- 
rius. '  The  foot  soldiers  also  receive  in  com  every 
month  an  allowance  {demenamm)  of  |-  of  an  Attic 
medimnns  or  about  2  bushels  of  wheat :  the  horse- 
men 7  medimni  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the  same  allowance 
(<rirofMr/>e«rrai)  as  the  Roman :  the  horsemen  1^ 
medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley.  But  there  is 
this  difierence,  that  the  allied  forces  leoeire  their 
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allowances  as  a  gratuity ;  the  RomBii  soldiem,  on 
the  oontFsry,  have  deducted  from  their  paj  the 
money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in  oom, 
armour  or  cbthes.**  There  was  indeed  a  law  pnseisd 
by  C.  Gracchus  (Plut  C  GmeA,  5)  which  provided 
that  besides  their  pay  the  soldiers  should  receive 
from  the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but 
from  Tacitus  {Amu  i.  17)  this  law  seems  either  to 
have  been  reMaled  or  to  have  follen  into  dianse 
The  two  oboU  of  Polybtus,  which  we  make  equal 
to  8|>  asses,  are  reckoned  by  Pkntus  m  round  num- 
bers at  8  asses.    Thus  he  says  {Mod,  ii.  K  10), 
**  Isti  qui  trium  nummorum  causa  sobennt  sub 
folas.^    This  amount  was  doubled  for  the  legion- 
aries by  Julius  Gaessr  (Sueton.  •/«(.  Gses;  26)  be- 
fiire  the  civil  war.    He  also  gave  them  com  when- 
ever he  had  the  means,  without  any  restiictiona 
{am»  modo  mm$mraqiu)»    Under  Augustus  (Suet. 
Atiff,  49 ;  Tacit.  L  e.)  it  appears  to  have   been 
rsissd  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  oir%inal 
sum),  or  800  a  montfa^  or  1200  in  four  moDthk 
Now  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  comidain  if  the  de- 
narius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  paymenta 
made  to  themselves,  as  well  as  other  persoos  ;  and 
takiiy  this  valua^  the  1200  asses  amont  to 
actly  8  MrsE,  or  8  k  400  assss.    This 
was  considered  as  an  unit,  and  called 
bebg  paid  three  tfanes  a  year.    Hene 
sajsof  Domitian  {Dom.  7):  **Addiditetquartam 
sbpendium,  temos  anreos:**  a  foct  which  y-**— m 
{Anm,  ii  p.  196)  otherwisa  exm esses  by  stating^ 
that  instead  of  75  drachmae  {L  a.  denarii)  Doasi- 
tian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i  a.  he  made  an  addi- 
tion  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay.     The 
expression  of  Suetonius  suupuses  that  3  aurri  were 
paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four  months, 
afl»r  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that  ol 
Zonarss  implies,  that  4  aarei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  asnoal 
amount  bsing  the  same  either  way,  and  the  qnar- 
teriy  or  four  months*  instalment  of  8  or  4  aur^ 
being  caOed  a  stqpendium.    Niebuhr'S  (voL  ii.  p. 
448)  statement  on  this  subject  is  onlv  partially 
correct  or  else  obscure :  at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers 
reoeived  10  asses  a  day  they  must  have  leoetved 
more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  Praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  le^onaries.  (Tacit.  L  e.)  The  pay  of  the 
tribunes  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  considered  very 
great  (Juven.  iiL  132),  and  probably  was  not  leM 
than  48  aurei  per  annum,  after  the  time  of  Doini* 
tian.    We  must  not  omit  to  mentian  that  if  his 

Eay  were  withheld  the  Roman  soldier  was  allowed 
y  an  old  unwritten  custom  to  distrain  the  goods 
{perp^morit  eapkmem)  of  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  supply  it  The  eques  was  allowed  the 
same  privilege  against  the  persons  who  were  bound 
to  furnish  him  with  the  aes  equestre^  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordeariam  fiar  its 
keep.     (Gains,  Ub.  iv.  §  26—28.) 

From  an  expression  which  Livy  (v.  4)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  soldien  always  received  a  full 
year^  pay,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vice. This,  however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing 
that  the  historian  was  misled  by  the  custom  of  his 
own  time,  when  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  sti- 
pulated term  of  a  soldier^s  pay  as  well  as  of  his 
service.  [R  W.J 
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.  STIPULATIO,  STIPULA'TOR.  [Oblioa- 
TioNBS,  pp.  81 7,  b«  818,  a.] 

STIVA.    [Aratrum.] 

STOA.    [PoRTicus.] 

STOICHEION.     [HoROLOOiuif.] 

STOLA,  jyas  a  female  dre»  worn  over  the 
tunic ;  it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  {ad  taloa 
$lola  demiua^  Hor.  Sat,  l  2.  99),  and  was  fastened 
roimd  the  body  by  a  girdle,  leaving  above  the 
breast  broad  folds  {rugosiormn  ttolaJronUmy  Mart, 
iii.  93.  4).  The  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  instep.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  2. 
29 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Amat.  I  32.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
Palla  or  Pallium  was  worn  [Pallium],  as  we  see 
in  the  cut  annexed.    {Mua.  Borbon.  iii  tav.  37.) 
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The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  gene- 
rally had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  Stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman 
men.  (Cic  PkiL  ii.  18.)  Hence  the  meretrioes 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  but  only  a  dark- 
coloured  to^  (Tibull.  iv.  10.  3 ;  Mart.  i.  36.  8)  ; 
and  acoordmgly  Horace  (SaL  L  2*  63)  speaks  of 
the  nuUrona  in  contradistinction  to  the  toffola,.  For 
the  same  reason  womm,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  their  husbands  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(SchoL  ad  Hor.  2.  &) :  to  which  Martial  alludes 
(iL  39,  vi.  64.  4).  See  Becker,  OaUw^  vol.  i.  p. 
321,  &c 

STRA'OULUM.    [Tapbs.] 

STRATE'OUS  iirrpvrny6s).  The  office  and 
title  of  Strategus,  or  General,  seem  to  have  been 
more  especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of 
ancient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii  ; 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoias,  he  establbhed 
Strategi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistiatea. 
(Heiod.  V.  38.) 

The  Strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Cleisthenes,  to 
dischaige  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
been  ptfformed  either  by  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Polemarchus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
fach  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffiaget 
(X'A^M^)  of  the  people.  (Pollux,  viii  87.) 
Before  cnterii^  on  their  duties,  they  were  leqnixed 


to  submit  to  a  HoKiiuuritL,  or  examination  of  their 
character  (Lysias,  e.  AIcUk  144);  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  At- 
tica. (Dinarch.  c  Demosth.  99.)  They  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  iR/1th  the  superintendence 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  the  war 
department  of  the  state.  They  levied  and  enlisted 
the  soldiers  (icaT^\c|av),  either  personally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Taxiarchs.  (Lysias,  c  Alcib. 
140,  pro  MUiL  114.)  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  wr^pai^  or 
property  taxes  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war ;  and 
also  presided  over,  or  officiated  as  EMrayttyw  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  which  any  disputes  con* 
nected  with  this  subject  or  the  trierarchy  were  de- 
cided. (WoU;  ad  LqxL  p.  94  ;  Dem.  c  Lacr,  940. 
1 6.)  They  also  nominated  from  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  trierarchs  (Dem.  o,BoeoL  i.  997; 
Xenoph.  d»  Rqt.  Athm,  3),  and  took  eognizanoo 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trie- 
mrchy  and  property  taxes  (^o^ovi^  r^  irrMaeis^ 
cPhaexip,  1040.)  The^  also  presided  at  courts- 
martial  and  at  the  trials  m  cases  of  accusation  fur 
non-perfbrmance  of  military  and  naval  duties* 
[AsTRATBiAS  and  Anaumachiou  Graphab.] 
They  likewise  had  the  power  of  convening  extia- 
ordinary  assonblies  of  the  people  in  cases  of  emer^ 
gen<7  [EocLBsiA,  pp.  440,  b^  441,  a],  and  from 
the  instance  of  Pericles  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  preventing 
an  assembly  being  holden.  (Thucyd.  ii.  22.)  But 
their  most  important  trust  was  the  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  circumstances  to  how 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  present,  and  the  chief  command 
came  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
marchus also  was  there  associated  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a 
council  of  war  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Herod,  vi  109.)  In  the  expedition 
against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were  en- 
g^ged  (Thucyd.  i  116),  the  poet  Sophocles  being 
one  of  the  number  (Mtiller,  LUwatmre  ofAndml 
Greeee^  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to 
send  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left 
at  home,  in  charge  of  the  war  department  there. 
Accordingly,  in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out ;  one  of  these 
{rplros  mn6s)  was  considered  as  the  commander- 
in-chie^  but  his  colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  strategus,  as 
Pericles,  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
(Thucyd.  ii.  65) :  in  like  manner,  the  three  ge- 
nerals engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Nicias, 
Alcibiadea,  and  Lamarchus,  were  made  atnoKpd- 
ro/f€s^  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  matters 
connected  with  it  (Thucyd.  vL  8,  26.)  So  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Plataeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
{PkUqK  L  63)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
command  to  capital  indictment  at  the  caprice  oi 
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the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence  of  personal 
enmity.  (&  Mid.  535,  e.  Aritfoer,  676.)  Even 
Peridee  himself  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  was  fined  by  the 
people  for  tmpated  mismanagement,  bnt  really  be- 
cause the  Athenians  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations. 

In  the  times  of  Chabnas  and  Phoeion,  however, 
the  gntLUBT  part  of  the  generals  regnlariy  remained 
at  home  to  condnct  ^e  processions,  &&,  as  the 
citizens  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  their  leaders. 
(Demosth.  Pkil.  I  47.  12.)  Some  of  them  too  were 
not  commanders  of  all  the  troops,  bnt  only  of  the 
horse  and  foot  of  separate  armies  (orpeerriyhs  6  M 
r&v  SirAwy  or  SurKtrAp^  and  6  M  rSv  bnrimif) : 
and  one  of  them,  the  general  of  the  administration 
{6M  rifff  9(Oiic4<rc«Y),  performed  part  of  the  judi- 
cial labours  of  the  strat^i,  and  other  civil  services, 
auch  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
(Bdckh,  PM.  Earn,  of  Athens^  p.  181,  2d  ed. ; 
Dem.  pro  Cbrofi.  265.  11.)  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  Athenian  navy  as  well  as  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Strategi,  whence  the 
^  praetoria  navis  **  or  flag-ship  is  called  orparriyiT 
pw)s.  (Hermann,  Lekrbueh  der  griech,  StaottaaU, 
§152.) 

*  The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  republic,  especially  during 
war;  and  amongst  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  citiaens,  Miltiades,  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Phoeion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of  the 
early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  con- 
temporaries of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  general 
and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ;  the 
leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assembly, 
and  thns  acquired  a  double  influence,  accompanied 
with  a  double  responsibility.  Bnt  in  later  times, 
the  general  and  the  profMsed  orator  or  statesman 
were  generally  perfectly  distinct  (Isocr.  de  Paee^ 
173X  und  the  ktter,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
in  free  states,  had  by  far  the  greater  influence. 
The  last  of  the  Athenian  ffenerals  who  was  con- 
sidered to  unite  the  two  characters,  was  Phoeion, 
who  was  general  no  less  than  forty-five  times. 
(Plut  Pkoe,  5.)  Accordingly  the  various  parties 
into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had  each 
their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as  a 
recognised  leader  (Demosth.  Obfn,  iu  26)  ;  and  a 
general,  when  absent  on  foreign  expeditions,  was 
liable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresentfd  to  the 
people  by  an  unfriendly  and  influential  demagogue. 
(Demosth.  tfe  Ckttttm,  97.  12.)  Hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
were  neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as 
those  of  former  times,  more  especially  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  they  were  often  the  commanders 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  not  of  citiiens,  whose 
presence  might  have  checked  or  animated  them. 
Moreover,  they  snfiered  in  moral  character  by  the 
contamination  of  the  mercenary  leaden  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  The  necessity  they  were 
under  of  pfoviding  their  hired  soldien  with  pay, 
habituated  them  to  the  practice  of  levying  exao- 
tifltns  from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
not  strictly  accounted  for,  and  what  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of-  the  state  was  fr«- 
^nently  spent  by  men  like  Chares  upon  their  own 
pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
(Thiriwall,  Hid.  </  CHtmo^  vol.  v.  p.  214.)  An- 
other efibct  of  the  separation  of  the  two  duumcten, 
ms  that  tha  reapooiibility  of  the  general  and  of 
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the  orator  or  minister  was  lessened,  and  it  wwi  fn 
most  cases  easy  for  a  general  to  purchase  an  appis- 
rently  disinterested  advocacy  of  his  conduct.  There 
was  this  further  abuse  connected  with  the  sretem, 
that  according  to  Isocrates  (<2s  Pom,  1 68),  military 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  the  election 
of  generals  was  often  determined  by  the  moot  jvo- 
fligate  bribery. 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  time  of  I>e« 
mosthenes  were  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
and  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysicles  were  inferi^ 
to  them  both  in  loyalty  and  skOl,  but  the  fenner 
and  the  mercenary  Charidcmus  were  freqnentlr 
employed.  Towards  the  dedine  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  chief  mamstrate  at  Athens  was  called 
IfTpQfnty^*^  or  the  Duke:  Constantme  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  M^yot  Sronn^f  or  the  Chramd 
Duke,  (Julian.  OnU.  i.)  The-  militaiy  cfaieft  of 
the  AetoUan  and  Achaean  leagues  were  also  called 
Strategi.  The  Achaean  Strategi  had  the  power 
of  convening  a  general  assembly  of  the  league  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  [Achaicum  Fobocs, 
p.5,b.]  [R.W.] 

STRATOOIES.  1.  Imperial  Equerries  subject 
to  the  Tribunus  Stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they 
also  led  them  firom  the  stable  and  assisted  the 
empexOT  to  mount.  Hence  they  were  termed  in 
Oreek  ipuSo\uf.  From  the  addition  of  mUea  to 
their  title  it  appears  that  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  military  establishment.  (Spartian. 
OctraealL  7;  Amm.  Marc  xxx  5  ;  see  Ducange, 
«.  o.)  Consuls  and  pneton  had  their  stratorcs 
as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (OrelL  fiuar.  n.  798, 
3250,  3523),  and  perhaps  aediles  also.  (Oi«lL 
n.  1584.) 

2.  Officen  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select 
horses  for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general 
service  of  the  state.  (Amm.  Mare.  xxix.  3  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  8.  tit.  8.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  25  ;  Salmas. 
ad  OapHoUn.  M.  Anlomn.  8,  ad  TrtbM.  PoU.  To- 
Itriam.  3.)  These  in  all  probability  belonged  to 
the  same  body  with  those  mentioned  above  ;  the 
title  9traiore9  a  fmbUds  txitionibus,  by  which  th^ 
are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  exoqit  the 
letters  STR.  A.P.R.  in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  pt. 
DLXix.  n.  8),  the  interpretation  of  which  is  very 
doubtful 

3.  Jailors  under  the  orden  of  the  Omnmenim-' 
rimtis  or  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons.  (Cod.  Theod. 
9.  tit  S.  s.  I.)  To  these  Ulpian  refen  (Dig.  ). 
tit  1 6.  s.  4),  "  nemo  proconsulum  stratwes  snos 
habere  potest,  sed  vice  coram  milites  ministerio 
in  provinciis  fongnntur,**  although  the  passage  is 
quoted  in  most  dictionaries  as  bearing  upon  the 
stratores  of  the  stable.  (Compare  the  NaUHa  2>^ 
mkOum  Imptrii  Orientis^  c  13  and  c.  101  in  Grae- 
vii  7)Us.  Rom.  Antig,  vol  vU.  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.) 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writen  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  ago,  sfmtores 
denote  a  chos^i  body  of  soldien  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  detennine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arm^ements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  tioopa 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  Tt?« 
spects  analogous  to  those  of  the  dassical  meitOorrat^ 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modem  Mrpt-d»-gmideB., 
(Symmach.  EpiaL  ad  Theod.  §i  ValmL  1  ;  Du- 
cange, 9.  V.) 
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5.  We  find  in  an  inKription  the  irorda  Dio- 
MBOB8  Ap.  Strator,  which  if  generally  under- 
stood to  commemorate  the  labours  of  some  individual 
in  paring  the  Appian  Waj,  and  mention  is  made 
of  jlraloret  of  uiii  description  in  another  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Mayence.  (OrelL  n.  1450  ;  compare 
Fuchs,  G€$dUekU  wm  Mamx,)  [W.  R.] 

STRENA^  A  present  given  on  n  foative  day  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  omen  (Festos, «.  v.),  whence  a 
good  omen  is  cnlled  by  Pluitus  bona  $irma.  (Stieh. 
v.  2.  24.)  it  was  however  chiefly  applied  to  a  new 
year^  gift,  to  •  present  made  on  the  Calends  of 
January.  In  accordance  with  a  Senatosccmsultum 
new  yearns  pfts  had  to  be  presented  to  Augustus 
in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was  absent  (Suet. 
Jug.  57  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  S&.)  The  penon 
who  received  such  presents  was  accustomed  to 
moke  others  in  return  {tiremarum  eommercium) ; 
but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like  the  custom  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  and  also  of  the  ez- 
pense  in  making  presents  in  return,  frequently  left 
Rome  At  the  b^pnning  of  January,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  way  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  8),  and  also 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered 
him  aher  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be 
nnnoyed  by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month. 
(Suet  7116.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  The  custom, 
^  fiur  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus  seems  to 
liave  fiUlen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again  by  Caligula 
(Suet.  CaL  42  ;  Dion  Cass.  lis.  24),  but  abolished 
l>y  Claudius  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6)  ;  it  must,  however, 
have  been  restored  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and 
Arcadius.  (Auson.  Ep.  zviii.  4  ;  Symmach.  £p. 
Z.28.) 

STRIAE.      [COLUMNA.] 

STRIOA.    [Castra,  p.  254.] 

STRIOIU     [Balnbab,  pp.  1 85,  a,  192,  a.] 

STRCyPHIUM  (toiWo,  raiyiZior^  iariiwfiot) 
was  a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the 
1>reast  and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise.  (Non. 
ziv.  8 ;  iereti  ^rtjphio  UtcUmttt  wmda  papiUcu^ 
Catull.  Uiv.  65.)  It  appears  firom  an  epigram  of 
Jifartial  (xiv.  66)  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
leather.     (Becker,  {?a^^,  vol  i.  p.  321.) 

STRUCTOR.    [CoRNA,p.307,b.] 

STULTCRUM  FE'RIAE.    [Fornacalia.] 

STUPRUM.  [Adultbrium  ;  Concubina  ; 
Incbstuv.] 

STYLUS.    [Stilus.] 

SUBCENTU'RIO.    [Ezbrcitds,  p.  506,a.] 

SUBITA'RIL    [TuMULTUs.] 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTO'RIUM 
(8id{iw|M,  vfpfC^/4a),  dniwerk  (Joseph.  Ant,  iii  7. 
f  1.)  This  article  of  dress,  or  a  bandage  wound 
about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
in  the  earliest  ages  [Athlbtab]  :  but  the  use  of 
ic  was  soon  discontinued,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  (Schol.  m  Horn,  IL  zziii.  683 ;  Isid.  Oriff, 
zviiL  17.)  The  Romans,  on  the  coutrary,  and  all 
other  nations  ezcept  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
to  the  use  of  it  in  their  gymnastic  ezercises. 
(Thucyd.  I  6  ;  SchoL  m  loe, ;  Clem.  Alez.  Paedag. 
ill  9  ;  Isid.  Orig.  ziz.  22.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
acton  on  the  stage  (Cic  deQf.  i.  35),  by  those 
who  were  employed  in  treading  grapes  [ToRCU- 
lar]  (Geoptm,  vl  11),  and  by  the  Roman  popa 
at  the  ajBorifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
,  nomination  hmau  (Virg.  Aen,  zii.  120  ;  Servius, 
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M  Ioe,\  which  name  was  also  i^lied  to  it  as  worn 
by  R<nnan  slaves.  (Gell.  ziL  3.)  The  circumstance 
oi  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  <m]y 
covering  (Strabo,  zv.  1.  §  78.  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.    [J.  Y.] 

SUBSCRrPTlO  CENSG'RIA.  [Cbnsor, 
p.  263,  b.] 

SUBSECrVA.   [Aorabiab  Lbobs,  p.  42,  a.] 

SUBSELLIUM.    [Thronus.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    [EzBRCiTus,  p.  502,  a.] 

SUBSTITUTIO.     [Hbrbs,  p.  599,  slJ 

SUBTE'MEN.     [Tbla.] 

SUBU'CULA.     [Tunica.] 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  woid  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  leroains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature  .that  the  right  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it  and  depends  upon  it  The 
right  must  accordingly  bc^^n  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  previously  had  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  derived  (Dig.  50.  tit  1 7. 
a  175.  §  1).  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of 
ownership  by  tradition,  the  new  ownenhip  begins 
when  the  dd  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  anses 
in  case  the  former  possessor  of  the  thing  had  the 
ownership,  that  is,  prior  ownership  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  subsequent  owner«hip.  This  kind  pf 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Succession  It  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  included  in  it ;  for  Usucapion  is  an  original 
acquisition.  The  successio  of  a  heres  is  included, 
for  though  there  might  be  a  consideiable  interval 
between  the  death  and  the  aditio  hereditatis, 
yet  when  the  hereditas  was  once  taken  posses 
sitm  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
lati<m  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus  whereas  we 
generally  view  persons  who  possess  rights  as  the 
permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as  accidents, 
in  the  case  of  Succession  the  right  is  the  permanent 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of  persons. 

The  notion  of  Succession  applies  mamly  thouffh 
not  ezclusively  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  Familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  the  power  of  a  master  ovw  his  slave, 
and  the  case  of  Patronatus  and  Mancipii  causa. 
Thus  the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  in  menu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  Singular  Succession 
and  Universal  Succession.  These  terms  conveni- 
ently ezpress  the  notion,  but  they  are  not  Roman 
terms.  The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in 
universura  jus,  in  earn  duntazat  rem  suocedere 
(Dig.  21.  tit  3w  s.  3)  ;  per  universitatem,  in  rem 
succedere  (Gaius,  ii.  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  3.  a  1)  ;  in 
omne  jus  mortui,  in  singularum  rerum  dominium 
succedere  (Dig.  29.  tit  2.  s.  37)  ;  in  universa  bona, 
in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
a  24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  as 
an  object  of  ownership  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  in- 
dividual things,  and  not  as  having  any  relation  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  com- 
mon mode  of  transfer.  The  person  into  whose 
place  another  comes  by  Singular  succession^  is 
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tailed  Auetor  with  reaped  to  hti  raeeeuor.  In 
order  to  be  Singular  lacoeasion,  the  whole  right  of 
the  aoctor  mugt  be  transferred.  He  to  whom  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  is  transferred,  takes  by  Singular 
succession  :  he  to  whom  a  life  estate  is  granted  out 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  does  not  take  by  Singu- 
lar succession. 

The  object  of  UniTersal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (umvenitas)  without  any  reference 
to  ito  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be  ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
nnit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frno- 
tional  parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  things  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
nsusfractuB  nor  the  debte  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  uld  law. 

In  the  case  of  Obligationes  there  is  no  Singular 
succession  :  there  is  either  the  change  of  the  Obli- 
gatio  into  another  by  Novatio,  or  the  suing  for  the 
debt  by  another  (cessio  actionis). 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  a  Univer- 
sitas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words 
Universitas  and  Universum,  that  the  Romans  de- 
note this  kind  of  succession  ;  but  it  would  be  w- 
roneous  to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that 
succession  applies  to  all  Univenitates.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of 
Universal  succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and 
debts  that  belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property. 
This  happens  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas :  heres  m 
omne  jus  mortai,  non  tentum  singulamm  lerum 
dominium  succedit,  quum  et  ea  quae  in  nominibns 
sunt  ad  heredem  transeant  (Dig.  29.  tit  2.  s.  87)  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters. 
The  debts  would  be  transferred  by  adrogation  if 
this  were  not  accompanied  with  a  capitis  deminutio. 
Credits  and  debts  could  not  be  transferred  by 
Singular  succession.  The  cases  of  Universal  succes- 
sion wore  limited  and  the  notion  could  not  be  ap- 
plied and  made  effectual  at  the  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals. The  most  important  cases  of  Universal 
succession  were  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as  hereditas,  bonorum  possessio,  fideioommissaria 
hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  living  person  might  be  transferred  in 
this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  conventio  in 
mantim,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.  (Gains,  iL  98.) 
In  many  other  cases  though  the  object  is  to  trans- 
fer a  whole  property,  it  is  in  fiict  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  tne  several  things :  the  followixig  are 
instances  of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a 
whole  property,  or  its  being  made  a  Dos,  or  being 
brought  into  a  Societaa,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas 
by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  Universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.  Other  instances  of  Universal  succession 
such  as  the  Bonorum  Possessio  grew  out  of  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas ;  and  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  Adro- 
gation.   Bat,  aa  already  observed,  the  exteniiiaL 
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of  the  notion  was  not  left  to  the  plenore  ttf  indi- 
viduals, and  accordingly  this  doctriiM  was,  to  use 
a  Roman  phrase.  Juris  Publici 

The  words  Sticoessio,  Successor,  Succedere  bj 
themselves  have  a  general  meaning  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  Succession.  Sometimes  these  words 
by  themselves  signify  universal  soooessioii,  aw  a|>- 
pears  from  the  context  (Gains,  iii.  82),  and  by 
such  expressions  as  hoedes  ceteriqae  sacceaoorn^ 
In  other  cases  the  kird  of  snooession  is  denoted  by 
appropriate  w<«ds  as  per  unlversitetem  snooedcn^, 
acquirere,  tmnsire,  in  universum  jus  snooedere,  && 
in  the  case  of  Universal  Succession  ;  and  in  mn, 
in  rei  dominium,  in  singularum  renun  domininm 
succedere,  dtc  in  the  case  of  Singular  Suooeaaion. 

In  the  phrase  '*per  unlversitetem  snooedere  **  the 
notion  of  universal  socoession  is  not  direetlj  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  refoenoe  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  Universitas  that  wo  cxpnas 
the  notion,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual 
thing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  aequisiUon  of  the 
whole. 

(Savigny,  S^fttan,  <fee.  iii  pi.  8 ;  Gains,  ii  97, 
ftc  ;  Puchta,  IntL  ii.  §  198.)  [O.  U] 

SUCCESSOR.    [SuccBSSio.] 

SUCCINCTO'RIUM.    [SvBi,iOAcvLUif.l 

SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.  [Balnkab, 
p.  190,  b.] 

SUFFI'BULUM.    [VBSTALn.] 

SUFFRA'OIA  SEX.    [EQairsa,  p.  472,  h.] 

SUFFRA'GIUM,avote.  At  Athens  the  Toting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  jostice 
was  either  hv  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is 
explained  under  Chbirotonia  and  P8bphu8l  U 
is  commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people 
were  always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of 
mouth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaiiae 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  [Tabbllariab  Lbou],  when  the  ballot 
by  means  of  tebellae  was  introduced.  [Tabblla.} 
Wunder  (Oodm  Erfiam$itt  p.  dxvil  &c)  however 
has  shown,  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted  by 
ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae,  hot  that  in- 
stead of  using  tebellae  they  employed  stones  or 
pebbles  (the  Greek  ^^n^Ot  ^^'^  ^^^  c*ch  rotor 
received  two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  the  former  to  be  used  in  the  aj^roval  and 
the  latter  in  the  condemnation  of  a  measore.  The 
voting  by  word  of  mouth  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  elections  and  trials,  and  the  use  of 
pebbles  to  have  been  confined  to  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  That  the  ktter  mode  of  voting 
was  adopted  in  early  times  is  proved  by  noany 
passages  of  Dionysius,  and  especiidlv  by  z.  41 :  in 
6  9^fws  &«ifrci  riis  f^fi^ovs^  ol  rctjrrarot  rw  wa- 
rputimp — rk  iyyttd  r«y  ^'ift^wy  robs  ix'^'^^'* 
kpMwrro ;  and  by  zL  52 :  itiktvm  aoftloirap 
r^Hiifai  twip  ri|s  v6\tmt  *Pmfudmw^  mtT  jjcd^nfr 
^vXVf  f  Is  tw  iandliiromu  riit  ^'i^^ovt.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  tt^roffium /mre^  ariMerv  m 
n^h^ui,  Mnrv,  or  trs  m  sij^h^io,-  which  lead  ua 
to  suppose  that  the  suffiragium  probably  signified 
something  which  was  put  by  the  hand  finnn  one 
place  into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from 
the  first  been  polled  only  by  word  of  month,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  expression  as  m^n^ 
gium  ftfft  would  have  been  used,  when  they  had 
nothing  >to  carry;  but  on  the  oontmry,  aoine  aooh 
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word  as  duxre  wtmid  hare  been  employed,  more 
rspecially  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  those  who  voted  by  word  of  month  did  not 
go  np  one  by  one  to  the  officer  who  received  the 
votes,  but  remained  in  their  places,  and  were  asked 
for  their  votes  by  the  Rogatorety  who  thence  de- 
rived their  name.  Besides  which  the  word  m^^hi' 
ffium  can  scarcely  signify  the  same  as  aeid/miia  or 
vox.  The  etymology  is  uncertain^  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  connect  it  with  ^>paCiir6<u  m  fragor 
do  not  deserve  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it 
may  possibly  be  allied  with  n^hrago^  and  signified 
originally  an  ankle-bone  or  knnckle-bone.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  the  voting  with 
stones  or  pebbles  went  out  of  use.  For  fnrther 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  voting  in  the  oomitia, 
see  CoMiTiA,  p.  336  ;  Diribitorxs  ;  Situla  ; 
Tabella  ;  Tabxllariak  Legbs. 

Those  who  had  the  Jtis  Suffiragii  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  wdl  as  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  magistracies,  were  citizens  opHmo  jure, 
[CiviTA8,p.291,b.] 

SU60ESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  {tub  and  pero\ 
and  is  specially  applied :  I.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
irom  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  m  tne 
comitia.  [Rostra.]  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  L  35.)  3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet  JuL 
76  ;  Plin.  Pan^,  51),  also  called  eubietdum,    [Cu- 

BICULUM.] 

SUGGRUNDAHIUM.  [Funus,  p.  559,  b.] 
SUI  HERE'DES.  [Hbres,  p.  598,  b.] 
SUMTUA'RIAE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  {mmtut) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &e.  (Gellins,  iL  24,  xx.  1.) 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  government  to  put  a  check  upon  extra- 
vagance m  the  private  expenses  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  particular  we  find  traces 
of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings  and 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  disapima  or  cura  morwm,  punished 
by  the  nota  eensoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Cbnsor,  p.  264,  a.]  But  as  the  love  of  luxury 
greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nations, 
various  Leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  different 
tiroes  with  the  object  of  restraining  it  These 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war  b.  a  213,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
m  a  carrifwe  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within 
a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterwards 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §3),  whence 
wo  firequently  find  the  Lex  Orchia  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  {Attn,  iii.  33, 34) 
speaks  of  Oppiae  Leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censocship  of  Cato  B.C.  181, 
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limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  en- 
tertainments. When  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  offered  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  grammarians. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  iL  13  ;  Festus,  $,  w.  ObmrnUaverCy 
Poretautatmm ;  SchoL  Bob.  m  de.  pro  Se$t* 
p.  310,  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer,  OraL  Roman.  Fragin, 
p.  91,  &&,  2d  ed.). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  b.  c. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  is  oilled  OnUutsit  by 
Lucilins,  that  on  ten  other  daya  in  each  month  not 
more  than  30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  10  asses  should  be  expended :  also  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and' 
that  not  fiittened  for  the  purpose.  (GelL  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  6bt  il  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  50.  s.  71.) 

BiDiA,  passed  b.  c.  143,  extended  the  Lex  Fan* 
niato  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
Nhowever  told  in  what  these  consisted.  (Macrob. 
5W.iil3.) 

LiciNiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the 
Lex  Fannia,and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told, 
that  there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law 
upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Lex  Fannia  was 
beginning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  upon  mairiage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia : 
also,  that  on  oidinary  days  there  should  not  be 
served  up  more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  (Gell  Macrob. //.  ce.)  Oellius 
(/.  c)  states,  that  this  law  was  brought  forward  by 
P.  Licinius  Ciassus,  but  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time,  probably  however  in  his  praetorship  B.C.  103. 
Gellius  relates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  Latin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  spoke  in  support 
of  this  law.     (See  Did.  o/Biog.  art  Favorinus.) 

CoRNXLiA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla  b.  c.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
nian  and  Lidnian  Laws.  Like  these  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.  (GelL  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  L  o.)  Extravagance  in  fimenUs,  which 
had  been  forbidden  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  €ie  Leg*  iL  23 — 25),  was  also  restrained  by  a 
law  of  Sulla.  (Plut  SvU.  35.)  It  was  probably 
the  same  law  which  determined  how  much  might  be 
spent  upon  monuments.   (Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  35,  36.) 

Abmilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  Aemilius  Le* 
pidus  B.  c.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quanti^  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.  (Gell.  Macrob.  U.  ee.)  Pliny  (//. 
AT.  viiL  57.  s.  82)  and  Aurelias  Victor  (de  Ftr.  IlL 
72)  ascribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemi- 
lius Scauros  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  Aemilian  Leges  on  the 
subject 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Anting 
RestJo,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  see 
his  own  law  violated.    (Gell.  Macrob.  U,  ce.) 
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Julia,  propoied  by  the  dictator  C.  Jtilioi  Caeltf, 
enforced  the  former  nunptoary  laws  reepecting  ca- 
tertainments,  which  bad  fidlen  into  disuee.  (Dion 
CaM.  xliii.  25.)  Julina  Caeear  adopted  strong .mea- 
•um  to  carry  this  law  into  ezecition,  bat  it  was 
Tiolated  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome.  (Cic.  ad 
AH.  xiii.  7<)  He  stationed  officers  in  the  provision 
market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbidden  by  the 
law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  soldiers  to  ban- 
quets to  take  away  every  thing  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law.  (Suet  JuL  43.)  Cicero  seems 
to  refer  to  this  law  in  two  of  his  epistles  (ad  Fcmu 
▼iL26,  iz.  15). 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  lestarcos 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti, 
300  upon  those  on  the  Cnlends,  Ides,  Nones,  and 
some  other  festive  davs,  and  1000  upon  marriage 
feasts.  There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustas  or 
Tiberius  by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000 
sesterces  were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  enter- 
tainments, the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope 
of  securing  thereby  the  observance  of  the  law. 
(Gell.  L  c  ;  Sueton.  Octav.  34.) 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets  (Suet  7V&.  34)  ;  and  a  senatusconsultum 
was  passed  in  his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing luxury,  which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  em- 
ployed,  except  for  sacrM  purposes,  and  which  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  silk  garments  to  men.  (Tacit 
.^fm.  iL  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii,  15.)  This  sumptuary 
law,  however,  was  but  little  observed.  (Tacit  Amu, 
ill  52,  53.)  Some  rM;ubitions  on  the  subject  were 
also  made  by  Nero  (Suet  Net.  16),  and  by  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
little  or  no  avail  in  checking  tne  increasing  love  of 
luxury  in  dress  and  food.  (Pkitner,  EicuroU.  IL 
-U  Legibut  Sumtuariit  Rom.  Lips.  1752  ;  Box- 
mann,  DiuerL  antiquariojuridioa  de  Leg,  Horn. 
Sumtuariist  Lugd.  BaUv.  1816.) 

Sumptuary  laws  were  not  peculiar  to  antiquity. 
**  Our  own  legiilation,  which  in  its  absurd  as  well 
AS  its  best  parts  has  generally  some  parallel  in  that 
of  the  Romans,  contains  many  instances  of  Sump- 
tuary Laws,  which  prescribed  what  kind  of  dress, 
and  of  what  quality,  should  be  worn  by  particular 
classes,  and  so  forth.  The  English  Sumptuary  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  apparel  commenced  with  the  37th 
of  Edward  III.  This  statute,  after  declaring  that 
the  outrageous  and  excessive  apparel  of  di vera  people 
against  their  estate  and  degree  is  the  destnictum 
and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  wescribes  the  ap- 
parel of  the  various  classes  into  which  it  distributes 
the  people  ;  but  it  goes  no  higher  than  knights. 
The  clothing  of  the  women  and  children  is  also  re> 
gukted.  The  next  statute,  3rd  of  Edward  IV.,  is 
very  minute.  This  kind  of  statute-making  went  on 
at  intervals  to  the  Ist  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  Reformation  of  Excessive 
Apparel  These  Apparel  statutes  were  repealed  by 
the  1st  of  James  I.**  (Long*s  Translation  of 
Platan:h*s  Life  of  Sulla,  e.  2.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.   [Sacrificium  ;  Lua- 

TKATIO.] 

SUPERFl'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  — 
SuperficiM  is  anything  which  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  as  to  become  attached  to  it  The  most 
common  case  of  superficies  is  that  of  buildings 
erected  on  another  man>  land.  **  Those  are 
aedes  superiiciariae  which  ara  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which  both  by  the 
Jus  Civile  imd  Naturale  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
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the  grftnnd  (tolum)  also  bekx^**    (Oma,  Dig. 
43.  tit  18.  s.  2.)     Cioen  {ad  AtL  iv.  2)  mes  Uie 
expression  **  svpei^EeiiM  oa/wm.**     Every  building 
then  was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood ;  and  the  ownenhip  and  possession  of  th« 
building  wen  inseparable  from  the  ownnrahip  and 
possession  of  the  groond.    The  Superficies  resem- 
bles a  Servitus  ami  is  classed  among  the  Jma  ia 
re.     According  to  the  definiUon,  the  Superficiarias 
had  not  the  thing  ev«i  In  bonis ;  and  as  theanimna 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Saperficiea, 
he  consequently  amid  not  be  Possessor.     He  bad 
however  a  Juris  (^uasiPossessia  The  Superficiarina 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sizperficses : 
he  could  slienate  the  Superficies  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  aoc- 
oession  ab  intestato  ;  he  ooold  also  make  it  subject 
to  a  Servitus ;  and  he  could  prosecute  hia  right  by 
a  utilis  in  rem  actio.    As  he  had  a  Juris  Quasi 
Possessio,  he  was  protected  against  threatened  dis- 
turbance by  a  special  Interdict,  which  b  given  in 
the  Digest  (43.  tit  18X  and  in  iU  effect  resembles 
the  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis.    The  explanation 
of  the  passaffs  relating  to  this  Interdict  (Dig.  43. 
tit  18.  s.  3)  is  given  by  Savigny  (ZXu  Reekl  dea 
BuUxf^  p.  289,  5th  ed.).    If  he  was  ejected,  he 
could  have  the  Interdictum  de  vi,  as  in  the  case 
of  proper  Possession  ;  and  if  he  had  granted  the 
use  of  the  Superficies  to  another  Precario,  who  re- 
fused to  restore  it,  he  had  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  Saperfides  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  pennia- 
sion  to  erect  a  building  on  it :  he  thus  obtained  a 
Jus  Superficiarium  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agree- 
ment have  the  use  of  an  existing  Superficies.  He 
was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Supeiiicies,  and  to  make 
the  proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (soiartmt),  if 
any  pa3rment  had  been  agreed  on.  The  solarium 
was  a  ground-rent     (Dig.  43.  tit  8.  s.  2.  $17.) 

The  rule  of  law  tliat  the  Superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super- 
ficies solo  cedit  (Qaius,  il  73.)  If  then  a  man 
built  on  another  man's  land,  the  house  became  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  claimed  the  house,  and  wonld 
not  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  building  it»  the 
builder  of  the  house  could  meet  the  claimant  with 
a  plea  of  dolus  mains  {taceepUo  doU  moZi*),  Uiat  is 
to  say,  if  he  was  a  Bonae  fidei  possessor.  In  any 
other  cose,  he  .had  of  coune  no  answer  to  the 
owners  claim. 

According  to  Coke  (Co.  LitL  48,  b), "  a  man  mar 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  upper  chamber,  thongh 
the  lower  buildings  and  the  soil  be  in  another,  and 
seeing  it  is  an  inheritance  corporeal,  it  shall  pass 
by  livery.**  But  this  doctrine  is  open  to  senoiis 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fundamental  principle 
of  law. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  permission  to  bnild 
on  a  locus  publicus,  he  thereby  obtained  a  Jus 
Superficiarium.  The  Lex  Irilia  de  Aventino,  bl  a 
456,  probably  gave  the  ground  in  ownership  to  the 
Plebs.  Dionysius,  who  speaks  particularly  of  this 
lex,  says  that  several  persons  united  to  bnild  a 
house  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  distributed 
the  stories  among  them  ;  this,  however,  would  not 
be  a  case  of  superficies,  but  a  communio  pro  in- 
divi&o.    In  later  time»,  it  H-as  common  at  Rome 
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far  the  gitNind  on  which  Insulae  were  built  to  re* 
main  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  eoil,  while 
ether  persona  hiid  a  Joa  Saperficiarinm  io  the 
different  stories,  in  reepect  of  which  a  rent  (so* 
larum)  was  payable  to  the  dominns  of  the  soSL 
Rodorff  (BeUroff  xur  CfetMdde  der  ^iipeHfeMg, 
Zaiwekriftfiir  GeaekidU.  Bteiitw.  &&,  No.  zi.)  says 
that  these  temiB  were  as  ooininon  in  Rome  **  as 
they  now  are  in  London  where  great  landholder^ 
in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  nine  and  ninetr  yean, 
and  the  resenration  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
allow  others  to  occupy  bnilding  groondand  slightly 
built  houses.**  He  who  buil&  on  another^  land 
on  a  bnilding  lease  hia  a  Jut  Superficiarium  and 
nothing  more. 

(Oaiua,  ii.  73—75  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  18  ;  Lex  Icilia, 
Dionys.  Aniiq.  Bom.  x.  32;  Puchta,  Intt  il 
§  244  ;  ZeiUckn/i,  Ac  xi  219  ;  Stair,  InatUtOes^ 
book  il  tit  7  ;  H'Dowell,  TntL  I  676 ;  Codt 
Cn^  art  664.)  [Cr.Ii-] 

SUPERN  UMERAOIIL  [Accbnsl] 
SU'PPARUM.  [Na VIS,  p.  790,  a;  Tunica.] 
SUPPLICATIO  waa  a  solemn  thanksgiring  or 
supplication  to  the  goda  decreed  by  the  senate, 
when  all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statnea 
of  the  goda  frequently  placed  in  public  upon 
conchea  (/wMtKinaX  to  which  the  people  offered 
up  their  thankagivinga  and  prayera  (ad  am$napul- 
vinaria  tmppUeatio  deereta  ei^Cic.  m  OattiL  iii  10). 
[LBCTifiTBRNiuM.]  A  Si^ppUeotio  was  decreed 
for  two  different  reaaona. 

I.  Aa  a  thankagiving,  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained:  it  waa  uaually  decreed  aa  aoon  aa 
offidal  intelligence  of  the  victoiry  had  been  re- 
ceived  by  a  letter  from  the  general  in  oommand. 
The  number  of  daya  during  which  it  waa  to  laat 
waa  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  yncbotj. 
Sometimea  it  was  deoeed  nr  only  one  day  (Liy. 
iii  63),  but  more  commonly  for  three  or  five  days. 
A  supplication  ot  ten  days  waa  first  decreed  in 
honour  of  Pompey  at  the  concluaion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridatea  (Cic.  de  Prm,  Corns.  11),  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Bdgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caeaar  himaelf  aaya 
(B.  O.  ii  35)  had  ntvet  been  granted  to  any  one 
before.  (Compare  Cic  L  e,)  Subaequently  a  aup- 
plicatio  of  twenty  daya  waa  decreed  after  hiacon- 
queat  of  Verongetorix.  (Caes.  B,  O.  m  90.) 
From  thia  time  the  aenate  aeema  to  have  frequently 
increaaed  the  number  of  daya  out  of  mere  eompli- 
meiit  to  the  general  We  thua  find  mention  of 
thankflgivings  for  forty  days  (DionCaaa.  xliil  14), 
fifty  daya  {Id.  xliil  42,  and  Cic.  PhU.  xiv.  14),  and 
even  aixty.  (Dion  Casa.  xl  50.)  A  aupplicatio  waa 
uaually  regarded  aa  a  prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  it 
waa  not  alwava  followed  by  one,  aa  Cato  reminds 
Cicero,  to  whoee  honour  a  aupplicatio  had  been 
decreed.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  5.)  Thia  honour  waa 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  account  of  hia  8upi»eseion 
of  the  conapiiacy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been 
decreed  to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (to- 
fiaiM»\  aa  he  frequently  takes  oecaaion  to  mention, 
(/a  CatU.  iii.  6,  10,  m  P^.  3,  PkU.  il  6.) 

II.  A  SmppUcatio^  a  aolemn  aupplication  and 
humiliation,  waa  alao  decreed  in  timea  of  public 
danger  and  diatreaa,  and  on  account  of  prodigiea  to 
avert  the  aqger  of  the  goda.  (Liv.  iii  7,  x.  23^ 
xxxl  9,  xxxvil  8.) 

SURDUS.    [Oblioationbs,  p.  818,a ;  Txs- 

TAMBNTUM.] 

SUSPENSU'RA.    [Balnbab,  p.  191,  b.] 
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SYCOPHANTES  (<rvfco^dm|r).  Ataneariy 
period  in  Attic  hiatory  a  law  waa  made  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  figa.  Whether  it  waa  made  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  or  through  the  fooliah  policy  of 
preaerving  to  the  nativea  the  moat  valuable  of 
their  prodnctiona,  we  cannot  aay.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  cauae  of  ita  enactment,  or  the  generu 
belief  <^  ita  utility,  had  ceaaed  to  exiat ;  and 
Attic  fi^-growers  exported  their  fruit  in  spite  of 
prohibitions  and  penaltiea.  To  infwm  againat  a 
man  for  ao  doing  waa  considered  harsh  and  vexa- 
tioua  ;  aa  all  people  are  apt  to  think  that  obacJete 
atatutea  may  be  infringed  with  impimity.  Hence 
the  term  cvKa^aan^of^  which  originally  aignified 
tola^an  infbrmation  against  amothsr  for  ettporiing 
fgs^  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-natured,  nudicioua, 
groundleaa,  uid  vexatioua  accuaationa.  It  ia  de- 
fined by  Suidaa,  ^9\j^s  raros  uentyoptiy,  (Ste- 
phen. Tkesaur.  8873,  b.) 

Sjf&apkanies  in  the  time  of  Ariatophanea  and 
Demoathenea  deaignated  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
class,  not  capable  of  beiqg  described  by  any  single 
word  in  our  language,  but  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  A&enian.  He  had  not  much  m 
common  with  our  sjfouflhant^  but  was  a  happy  com- 
pound of  the  wmsMm  hatrslor^  mformer^  V*!^^^^>99^^ 
busybody^  roguSj  Uar^  and  dandsrsr.  The  Athenian 
law  permitted  any  citixen  {r^rv  fiav\6fL€9fop)  to  give 
information  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute 
them  in  oourta  of  juatice.  It  waa  the  policy  of  the 
legialator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  suooeaafiil  aocuaer.  Such  a  power, 
with  Buch  a  temptation,  waa  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  the  temper  of  the  judges  fumiahed  additional 
incentivea  to  the  informer.  Eminent  atatesmen, 
orators,  generals,  magistrates,  and  all  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence  were  regarded  witn  jealousy 
by  the  people.  The  more  cauaea  came  into  court, 
the  more  feea  accrued  to  the  judgea,  and  finea  and 
confiscations  enriched  the  public  treasuiy.  The 
prosecutor  therefore  in  public  causes,  as  weU  aa  the 
plaintiff  in  civil,  waa  looked  on  with  a  more  fiivour- 
able  eye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chancea  of 
aucceaa  made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It 
waa  not  alwaya  neceaaary  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  legal  prooeedinga.  The  timid  defendant 
waa  glad  to  compromiae  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
scioua  delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  proaecu- 
tion  by  paying  a  aum  of  money  to  hia  opponent 
Thriving  informera  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witneaaea,and  the  profita  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  According  to  Theophiaatua  (ap.Aiien. 
xL  254,  b),  Athena  waa  full  of  AwywroKoXdiMP 
Kid  XjcnnSvr&F  iral  i^wviotuLfnifmy  icol  arwco^ammir 
jcol  ^fvioKXrrHipmf.  The  character  of  the  ovko- 
^dyrai  will  be  beat  underatood  by  the  examplea 
and  deacriptiona  fi>und  in  the  Attic  writera.  ^a- 
tophanea  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
againat  them.  (See  particuUrly  Acharu.  818, 
Avesj  1410,  Plvt.  850.)  Demoathenea  aays: 
wotnipi>r  6  avKo^dprns  km  fidaxayw  koI  ^i^ahiow 
(de  Coron,  807  ;  compare  o.  EubuL  1309).  2vic» 
^orrciy  rpidKovra  /ivos  in  Lyaiaa  (&  Siastd.  177, 
ed.  Stoph.)  aignifiea  **to  extort  thirty  minaa  by 
SyoophoMt-Uks  practicea.**  (See  further  Lya.  Aij/i. 
KoToA.  KwoK  171  *  Aesch.  ds  FaU.  Leg.  36,  ol 
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that  the  object  of  the  Athenians  in  bringing  nlch 
CRusee  to  Athens  wm,  not  to  gite  the  alliee  a 
better  or  tpeedier  meant  of  obtaming  justice,  bat 
to  lecare  certain  advantnges  to  the  imperial  city. 
(Xenoph.  tU  RepM,  AA,  i.  16.)  It  is,  hovever, 
not  improbable  that  the  arrangement  was  called 
o^/uCsAoi  for  the  very  purpose  of  softening  the 
hanhnew  of  tlie  measue,  by  giving  an  honooFable 
name  to  that  which  in  reality  was  a  marie  of  serri- 
tode.  For  the  nme  reason  the  oonfedemte  states 
were  called  <r6fifutxot^  ottiM,  while  in  point  of  fiwt 
they  were  rather  dr^icooi  or  sm6/mMl 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  sonuner  months, 
when  the  ▼oyage  to  Athens  was  mors  conTenient, 
and  (like  all  ocber  tucoi  iarh  ovftC^Awr)  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thesmothetae.  We  have 
but  one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserred  to  us, 
Til.  the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of 
Heiodes,  where  both  the  prosecntor  and  the  de- 
fendant are  natiTes  of  Mytilene.  (Harpoc.  «.  v. 
:i6ftBoKa :  Thncyd.  i.  77.  e.  not  Goeller  ;  Platner, 
Froe,  tmd  Klag,  toL  L  pp.  105— lU  ;  Meier,  AtL 
Proc  pp.  67,  773  ;  Schtfmann,  AnL  jur,  pubL 
Or,  p.  876.)  [a  R.  K.] 

SYMBU'LI  (<r6fi9w\m).    [Farbdri.] 

SYMMO'RIA  (trvftfi^).  [Eispuora  ; 
Tribrarchia.] 

SY'MPHOREIS  (<rv;i^opcif).  [Ezbrcitoo, 
p.  485,  b.] 

SYMPO'SIUM  (tmyuv^ior,  comisMtio,  eomvi- 
n'tim),  a  drinking-party.  The  wvttw6crtw^  or  the 
v^of,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Sciiryoy,  for 
though  drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner- 
party, yet  the  rormer  was  regarded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different 
customs,  and  frequently  received  the  addition  of 
many  guests,  who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner. 
For  the  Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal ,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  is  explained 
under  CoBNA  [p.  306,  a].  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Symposiiun  of  Piato  (p.  176,  a.)  that  after  the 
dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations  made,  and 
the  paean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking  {rpd- 
3f9cB<u  wphs  rhv  v6rw). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frvquent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heiihtened  by 
Bgreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of 
various  kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  sub- 
jects were  discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia 
of  Phito  and  Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of 
such  entertainments  at  Athens.  The  name  itself 
shows,  that  the  enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Symposia :  wine  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape  (oTyof  iiiviXufos)  was  the  <mly  drink 
partaken  of  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  For  palm-wine  and  beer  [Cbrbvisia], 
thoi^h  known  to  many  of  the  Greeks  from  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  were  never  introduced 
among  them  ;  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
wine  at  Athens  [Vindm ]  enabled  persons  even  in 
modemte  circumstances  to  give  drinking-parties  to 
their  friends.  Even  in  ^e  meet  ancient  times 
the  Mijoyment  of  wine  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus 
and  his  son  supposed  that  the  just  passed  their 
time  in  Hades  in  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication, 
as  a  reward  of  their  virtue  {iyriardfi^poi  KdAAioroy 
iperiis  futrehy  iU9tiy  td^tnow^  Plat  Leff.  iL  p.  363, 
c;  d.).    It  would  appear  frxnn  the  Symposium  of 
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Plato,  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  oon- 
duded  their  drinking-parties  in  mther  a  riotooa 
mannei^  and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  sndi 
parties  were  forbidden  at  S^rta  and  in  Crete. 
(Plat  Afm.  pi  320,  a.) 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  vriih 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (Ibi^iaror)  w«a  con- 
sidered a  chaiaeteiistic  of  barbarians.  (Plat  LtgL 
i.  p.  637,  e.)  Zaleuons  is  said  to  have  omcted  a 
law  among  the  Locrians,  by  which  any  one  who 
was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed  wine  without  the 
command  of  his  physician,  was  to  be  put  to  death 
( Aelian,  F.  H,  il  37) ;  and  the  Greeks  in  geneni 
considered  unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  preindicial 
to  physical  and  mental  healtL  (Athen.  ii.  p.  361* 
b.)  the  Spartans  attributed  the  insanity  of  Cleo- 
menes  to  his  indulging  in  this  piactice,  which  he 
learnt  fitmi  the  Scythians.  (Herod,  vi  84.)  So 
univenal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless  mixed 
with  water,  that  the  word  olroff  is  always  applied 
to  such  a  mixture,  and  whenever  wine  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  drinking,  we  are  always  to 
understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless  the 
word  tucparos  is  expressly  added  (rh  Kpa^io, 
Koiroi  SBarof  /urdx^w  wAslovos,  oZrar  maXavftGr^ 
Pint  Cbnjmg,  Prate.  20X 

The  proportion,  in  which  the  wine  and  water 
w«i»  mixed,  naturally  differed  on  difiierent  occa- 
sions. To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and 
half  water  (Ktror  iatf)  was  considered  injurionB 
(Athen.  L  «.),  and  generally  there  was  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  of  wine.  It  appears 
from  Plutarch  {Sfmp.  iii.  9),  Athenaeus  (x.pw  426), 
and  Eustathius  {fldOd,iz.  209.  p.  1624),  that  the 
most  common  proportions  won  8  :  1,  or  2  :  1,  w 
3  :  2.  Hesiod  {Op,  596)  recommends  the  fizat  of 
these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water:  the  foraier,  which  corresponded  to  theCVilH/«i 
or  Calda  of  the  Romans  [Calida],  was  by  &r  the 
less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. [PsTCTBR.]  Honey  was  sometimes  put 
in  the  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.),  and  also  spices 
(Id.  p.  31,  e.) :  in  the  latter  case  it  received  the 
name  of  rplftfia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  (Pollux,  vi.  IS.) 
Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally  sidded. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  KfwHip  [Cratbr],  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  ohfox^ 
or  k6q$qi,  [Ctatrus.]  The  cups  usually  cm- 
ployed  were  the  it^Ai^,  ^i<Ut},  xapxho'uuf^  and 
Kd$f6apoSj  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  The  ^irr<(r,  or  drinking-horn,  was  abo 
very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  crater*  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.  (See  for  ex- 
ample Mus,  BorUm,  vol.  v.  1 61.) 

The  guests  at  a  Symposium  reclined  on  couches 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Cobna.  A  master  of  the  revds 
(apx^^  '''Vf  vt^coff,  avfiwofflapxos  oT0«un\«^s)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  Symposium  (vw3a7«»- 
yciy  avfiir6ffiapf  Plat  /^.  i.  p.  641,  a.  b.),  whose 
commands  the  whole  company  had  to  obey,  and 
who  regulated  the  whole  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment, proposed  the  amusements.  Sec  The  same 
pnctice  prevailed  among  the  Rcmians,  and  their 
Symposiuch  was  called  the  Magister  or  Aw  Com- 
vtru,   or  the  Arbiter  Bibendi,    The  choice  was 
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eFiMrnllf  detcimtned  bir  tlie  throwing  of  AltngiK 
otTali;  but  we  find  in  Plato  (f^p.  p.ZI3,c.> 
AlclbiadacoiutitDting  himiclf  Sjiiip«i>Rh.    Tha 


ilavfi,  wlio  luid  lo  mir  the  wine  und  prewnt  it  lo 
thfl  comfnny,  were  hIio  onder  hit  orders  ;  but  if 
there  wiu  no  SympDiuirch,  the  nmipanf  oUled  for 
the  wine  juit  u  they  ple«ed.  (Xen.  sjrap.  iL  27.) 

Bcfcrn  the  drinking  eommenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  whit  vraj  (he;  ihooid  drhili  (Plat.  Sfi^. 
p.  1 76,  a.  b.).  ^  it  wa«  not  inu>ll<r  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  drink  ai  ranch  or 
M  little  at  he  plcnied,  bnt  be  wai  compelled  to 
take  whatever  the  Synpotiarch  might  order.  At 
Atheng  they  uiitallj  began  drinking  ont  of  amall 
mpa  (iifrpia  nmipui,  Atben.  i.  p.  131,  e.),  but  aa 
the  entettsuinetit  went  on,  tai^r  onei  wen  iatro- 
dn«d.  (Diog.  Lagrt  L  loi.)  In  the  Sympoaiam 
of  Pbto  (pp.  21S,  314)  Alcibiadea  and  Socnlei 
each  empty  an  imajeftae  cap,  eontaining  eight  co- 
tylae,  or  nearly  font  Englitb  pinta  i  aad  frequently 
encfa  ciip<  were  emptied  at  one  draught  (tnvuarl 
or  Ifitwrl  wlnir,  i^Krrlftw,  Alhen.  i.  n.  4S1,  b. ; 
Luciait,  LaifJt.  8  \  Snidaa,  t,  v-  'A^utrrL). 

"'  were  alwayi  carried  round  ftmn  right 

der  wa*  ob- 

iTerrthing  that 


to  left  (m; 


Siitiy,  (Uid  the  ■ 


Flat.  R^.  ir.  p.  420,  e.,  M  tffii  Uyor  tlrtlT, 
^™ip.p.2U,b.;  Aiben.Tip.4S8,e.),  Thecom- 
puiy  frequently  diank  to  the  health  of  one  anolher 
(■fHnrirtir  ^lAmie-iiit,  Lucian,  Oall.  12  j  Athen, 
xl  p.  498,  d.\  and  ewh  did  it  etpeciallT  lo  the  one 
to  wliom  he  banded  the  Hune  ens.  Thig  teeoig  to 
huTe  been  the  eugtom,  which  Ciceiu  allude*  \a, 
when  be  gpeake  of  "drinking  after  the  Greek 
fbhion."  (Cnuoo  mart  bSiert,  Verr.  I  26  ;  oom- 
pve  TUe.  L  40,  Oram  u  anxngiu  milenl  aomi- 
ggare,  rwr  jiocaimm  tradHari  maL) 

Marie  and  dancing  were  mnally  introdiKed,  M 
already  itated,  at  Sympoaia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
pmentationg  gf  gucli  ecenei  in  andent  faiei  with- 
out the  preaenM  of  Ibmale  playen  on  the  dute  and 
the  citbin.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objeeU  lo 
their  preeeoee,  and  mainlaing  that  it  i>  oaly  men 
incapable  of  aniuging  themieliei  by  nttonal  con- 
-•emlbn,  that  hare  reeoiine  to  nach  meang  of  en- 
joymenl  {Pmag.  p.347,cd.,  Symp.  p.  ITS,  i.)  ; 
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bat  chii  nji  nothing  againit  tho  geuial  pnctiee, 

and  Xenophoo  in  hit  Sympoiinm  re|iRisiU  So~ 
oalea  m^htily  pleaaed  with  the  Dunelie  daacing 
and  other  feati  perfomied  on  that  aaum.  Tho 
female  dancerg  and  the  playen  eo  the  flnla  and 
the  cithaia  war*  frequently  introdaced  at  tha 
Sympoaia  of  young  meu  for  another  purpoae,  and 
were  oftenthuea  actually  iralpiu  (HBTABKAa}, 
a«  we  gee  dearly  repreaonted  on  rnaay  andait  Taaei. 
(See  for  einmiJe  JIfai.  Borioa.  loL  t.  L  £1.)  Ro. 
(peeling  the  different  kmdi  of  dancea  peitonned  at 
Sympogia,  gee  SAtTATio. 

RepuHentaliiBig  of  Sympowa  «ra  vary  commoB 
on  ancient  meg.  Two  gniegti  nnaUy  reclined  on 
each  couch  (icMn)).  u  ig  eiphunad  on  p.  305,  and 
illn^trated  by  the  foUoarlDg  cnt  from  cue  of  Sir  W. 
Harallton'g  Taaea,  where  the  couch  m  tho  right 
hand  containg  two  peraona,  and  that  «■  the  left  ig 
repreaented  with  only  one,  which  doea  not  appear 
to  bare  been  the  uaual  practice.  The  gneata  wear 
garlandi  of  flnweri,  and  tha  two  who  are  recliniuf 
on  the  (Bine  conch  bold  ■  ^tdhq  each  in  tbe  right 


Sometimaa  thets  wen  tone  or  fire  penona  on 
one  eoneh,  aa  in  tha  following  woodcut,  taken 
rmm  Hiiliu  {PanHirti  de  Vatii  Antiqua,  toL  ii. 
pi.  £S).  Three  young  and  two  cUar  men  are  re- 
clining on  a  couch  (icAfnt),  whh  their  left  anna 
rating  on  gtriped  piUowa  (vpoaiitfd>Aia  or  twvy. 
--^■■m),     Bofon  the  conch  an  two  lablia.    Tbreo 


boldt  a  piititi,  and  the  fifth  a  ^ulAi)  in  « 

and  a  finSr   in  the  other.     [Calii  i  Pbiila  j 

Rhiton,]     In  the  middle  Cornea  ii  beating  tha 
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Respecting  the  gamee  and  anraaementt  by  which 
the  Symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  mmecessaiy  to 
saj  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{aUriyfutra  or  ypi^i)  were  among  the  most  nsnal 
and  fiiTonrite  modes  of  diTeision.  [AxNiOMiL] 
The  Cottabos  was  also  another  faTonrite  game  at 
Symposia,  and  was  played  at  in  Tarioos  ways. 
[C0TTABO&]  The  other  games  at  Symposia,  which 
require  mention,  are,  the  iurrpoyaXurfUs  and  Kv€»la^ 
explained  under  Tali  and  Tbssbrak,  the  wrrrcfo, 
spoken  of  under  Latrunguli,  and  the  x^'^^^M** 
The  latter  consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing 
it  suddenly  to  stop  while  moving  by  phicing  a 
finger  on  its  top.  (Pollnz,  ix.  1 18  ;  Eustath.  ad 
i/.xiv.  29l,p.986.) 

A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
times called  Oonokrium^  but  the  word  Comisgatio 
more  nearly  coiresponds  to  the  Greek  cviar6ciQ¥, 
[C0MI88ATI0.]  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  {eoe»a\  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the.  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  diffisred  little 
from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  hare  been  incident- 
ally noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  com- 
posed from  Becker*8  ChariUet  (vol.  i.  p.  45 J,  &c.) 
and  Oalhu  (vol  ii.  p.  236,  &G.),  when  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  at  length. 

SYNALLAGMA    (<niKc(AAA7/Mi).    [Symbo- 

LABON.] 

SY'NDICUS  (or^i^ijtot),  on  advoeai^  is  fre- 
quently  used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  9V¥4i- 
yopof^  to  denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another,  whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
2uv8tK€iy  also  is  used  indifferently  with  mnnrfoptip 
or  owaymviC^frBai,  (Andoc.  dt  MjfwL  19,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  ArtMUter.  689,  e.  ZmoA.  885, 
c  SUph,  1127.)  Thus,  the  five  public  advocates, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws 
befim  the  Court  of  Heliasts,  when  an  amendment 
or  a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
are  called  both  9(fAucoi  and  vwrlfY^tpou  As  to 
them,  see  Noxothbtxs  and  also  Schfimann,  dB 
ComU,  p.  255,  Ant.  Jur.  FubL  Gr.  p.  228.  The 
name  of  a^v9ucot  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
applied  to  those  orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a 
foreign  tribunal  Aeschines,  for  example,  was  ap- 
pointed to  plead  before  the  Amphictyonic  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  Delian  temple  ;  but  a  certain 
discovery  having  been  made  not  very  creditable  to 
his  patriotism,  the  court  of  Areiopagus  took  upon 
themselves  to  remove  him,  and  appomt  Hyperides 
in  his  stead.  (Demosth.  </s  Coron,  271,  272.) 
These  extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Pylagonie,  or  ordinary  Am- 
phictyonic deputies.  (Schoraann,  dB  OomiL  p.  321, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pvld,  Gr.  p.  257.)  There  were  other 
cifvUtKoiy  who  acted  rather  as  magistrates  or  judges 
than  as  advocates,  though  they  probably  derived 
their  name  from  the  ciroumstance  of  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state. 
These  were  extiaordinaiy  functionaries,  created 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
putes concerning  confiscated  property ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  an  information  was  laid  against  a  man 
for  having  in  his  possession  the  goods  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  sx  which  were  liable  to  be  seiaed 
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ht  execution  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  or  wlien  tBe 
goods  of  a  convict  having  been  confiscated,  a  claim 
was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  other  creditor  having 
a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his  debt  satisfied  oat  of 
the  proceeds.  Such  a  daim  was  called  ^ycrlirjni/ifxa, 
and  to  prosecute  it  ^vcvurjc^ifwiofcu.  (Uarpoc  nnd 
Suidas,  f. «.)  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  L3rsias  d€  Pmbl.  Peam^  <U  Xic 
Frair.  Peemu^  de  Aridopk,  Pbcuh.^  and  more  espe^ 
cially  pp.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of.  these  judicial  irMiKot  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  ^^Xopx^  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  intecr^^nm,  and 
who  by  a  special  decree  of  Uie  people  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.  (Lysiaa,  pro  Maa- 
tiik.  146,  ed.  Steph.)  See  Synboorus  ;  Harp^ 
f.  V,  ^Mucm:  Meier,  Att,  Proe,  p.  110  ;  Scho- 
mann,  de  ComiL  p.  316.  [C  R.  K.J 

SYNEDRI  (<r^8poi),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council,  .or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congn-w 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  vwiB^w,  (  Herod. 
viiL  75,  79.)  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  rh  tcmvhtf  rc#r 
EAX^Mvr  w¥49ptop^  at  Corinth,  Thermopylae,  or 
elsewhere.  (Aescb.  c  Ctesiph.  62,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demosth.  Ilcpl  rwv  wphs ' AA^^oi/Spoy,  2 1 5.)  \V  hen 
the  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed  alter 
B.  c.  377,  upon  fisirer  and  more  equitable  principles 
than  the  former,  the  several  states  who  were  in^ 
eluded  therein  were  exprcwly  declared  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  a  congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to 
which  each  of  the  allied  states  sent  representatives. 
The  congress  was  called  crvreSpioF,  and  the  depu- 
ties <rvirf3poi,  and  the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies 
trwTd^€i$f  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful 
name  of  ^pos  or  tribute.  (Harpocrat.t.v./  PluL^o/. 
15.)  Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isociates,  who  strougl  j 
urges  his  countiymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  raiounce  ail 
attempt  to  re-establish  tlieir  old  supremacy.  (Ias 
PaoB^  165,  ed.  Steph.)  Perhaps  the  ff^tipoi  men- 
tioned in  the  oath  of  the  Auca<rTaf  are  the  Athenian 
members  of  this  congress.  (Schdmann,  Ati.  /Vor. 
1 30.)  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  confederacy,  see  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  PM.  Gr. 
p.  434;  Bockh^  PuU.  Eoom.  o/Ailuu»t  p.418,  2d 
ed. ;  Thiriwall,  Hut.  ofGreBce,  vol  v.  pp.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  <rvr^ptor  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areiopagus  (Aesch.  e.  TUmardL  13  ;  Dinareh.  c 
DemoHftk.  91,  ed.  Steph.) ;  or  to  the  pUwe  where 
they  transacted  business,  their  board  or  ooanci]> 
room.  (Isocrat.  IIcpl  'AtniZStrtttf  318,  ed.  Stt  ph. ; 
Demosth.  e.  Tkeoer.  1324.)  [C.  R.  R.] 

SYNEGO'RICON  (^rmnryopuciF).  [Synk- 
00RU&] 

SYNE'GORUS  (crvH^To^t),  may  be  trans- 
lated an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  tnasla- 
tion  will  convey  to  the  English  read«  a  miare 
comprehensive  meaning  than  the  Greek  word 
strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance :  but  on  the 
increase  of  litigadon  the  sciences  of  htw  and  rheto- 
ric began  to  u^oU  themselves  ;  and  men,  who  had 
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paid  no  Bttflbtion  to  these,  wen  viwUe  to  dompete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
firiend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  {preparing  a  defence,  were  obvions  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  bj  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber  counsel,  who  re- 
•eeived  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech- writmg.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish 
it.  (Dem.  e.  Zemttk,  890.)  These  persons  were 
called  not  avrfiyopot^  but  koiyvyfiupou,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Demosthenes  reproachfully  by  his  rival, 
who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying  his  clients  by 
showing  the  speeches  which  he  had  written  to  the 
adversary.  (Aesch.  c  CSCes^  78,  c  7Vmore&.  1 3, 
ed.  Steph.)  [Looooraphi.]  Still,  whatever  as- 
sistance the  party  might  have  received  out  of 
court,  the  law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in 
penon  at  the  trial,  remained  hi  force  ;  although 
the  prohibition  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  re- 
laxed, that  if  the  party  was  labouring  under  illness, 
or  through  any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  un- 
-able  to  conduct  his  own  cause  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
procure  a  rektion  or  fnend  to  speak  for  him. 
Thus,  when  Miltiades  was  impeached  iat  treason, 
and  by  reason  of  a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the 
peofrfe  on  his  behall  So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill, 
his  son  Apharens  spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about 
the  kmihoait.  And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leochares  we  see  (p.  1081)  that  the  son 
conducts  his  fiither^  cause.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
party  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself ; 
for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability,  he  would  open 
the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
permission  for  his  friond  to  come  forward.  (De- 
mosth.  e.  Pkomu  922.  e.  Nea&r,  1549  )  This  viras 
seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  orators  the 
practice  was  so  well  established,  that  the  principal 
speeches  in  the  cause  were  not  unfrequenUy  made 
by  the  advocate.  The  defences  by  Demosthenes 
of  Ctesiphon  against  Aeschines,  and  of  Phanus 
against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In 
both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demosthenes 
was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on  this 
very  account ;  for  as  no  foes  were  allowed  to  be 
taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion  who 
had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the  cause 
of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most  of  the 
owntyopiKM  X^Toi,  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
his  motives  are ;  as  fw  instance,  that  he  is  con- 
nected by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.  (See  the 
opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  de  Nicod.  her, 
and  de  Pkilod.  her.  ;  Isocrates  e.  Eutkym.  and  De- 
mosthenes e.  Androt.)  In  the  cause  against  Leo- 
chares  above  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  son  Lad 
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an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserrfng  tha 
inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  fhnn  taking  fees,  under  peril 
of  a  7pa^  before  the  Thesmothetae.  (Demosth. 
e.  Sttph.  1137),  made  no  provision  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  effective  provision) 
against  an  influence  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  vis. 
that  of  political  association,  which  induced  men  to 
support  the  members  of  their  club  Or  party  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  by  the  orators  to  the 
ipyturr^pta  avKO^amSav^  /wx^p&y  Mfx&irttr  avw' 
caTQKtfrair,  irqpooiccv&s  \&ywy^  fuxpripuv^  avp»- 
fun&y,  all  which  expressions  have  reference  to  that 
system  of  confederation  at  Athens,  by  which  indi- 
viduals endeavoured  to  influence  and  control  the 
courts  of  justice.  (See  Erani  ;  Syoophantxs  ; 
Reiske,  Indea  in  OrtU,  AH.  «.  o.  'Epyaor^piov  and 
Topao-icci/^.)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to 
plead,  not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the 
party,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  exert  an  influence  on  the  bench,  is  evident 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crime 
called  a  man  of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half, and  pledge  himself  thereby  that  he  believed 
the  chaige  was  groundless.  With  such  view  Aes* 
chines,  on  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  the  embassy, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previously  called  as  a  witness. 
(Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg,  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.) 

On  criminal  trials  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speaken  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
clo-aTYcXio,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advo- 
cates (called  <nnrtfyopot^  vivtiKOt^  or  Karirfopoi)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thus,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cimon.  (Plut  PeridL  10.)  Public 
prosecuton  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  bring  to 
trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton,  and  othen  charged 
with  having  received  bri^  from  Harpalns.  (Di- 
narch.  &  Demotth.  90,  BQ^  ed.  Steph.)  In  ordinary 
cases  however  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  {Kvrirfopos) 
was  a  distinct  person  firom  the  mtrfryoftos^  who  act- 
ed only  as  auxiliary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  the  <nnHryopos  performed  the  most  important 
part  at  the  trial,  as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to 
have  done  on  the  trial  of  Socrates,  wherem  Melitns 
was  prosecutor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  performed 
a  subordinate  part,  making  only  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  those  of  Lysias 
agauist  Epicrates,  Ergodes,  and  Philocrates,  which 
are  called  htlKoyou  But  however  this  might  bo, 
he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxiliary  only,  and  was 
neither  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reward  (if  any) 
given  by  the  law  to  a  successful  accuser,  nor  liable, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  or  the  irifiia  consequent  upon  a  foilure 
to  get  a  fifih  part  of  the  votes.  Here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  advocate  and  a  joint  prosecu- 
tor. The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action.  The  names  of  both  would  appear  in  the 
bill  ((^KXi}/«a),  both  would  attend  the  it^ducptms 
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«nd  wimid  ia -short  have  the  tame  rightt  and  liabi- 
litiea  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority  in 
certain  matten  of  form,  inch  as  the  wpttroXoyia. 
(Aigum.  Or.  Dem.  e,  Amdrot.  592.)  In  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  law  of  Leptines  there  were  two 
prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Cteaippus  the  son  of 
Chabrias ;  each  Addressed  the  court,  Aphepsion 
£nt,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  adTocate, 
the  one  Phonnio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who  tells 
us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  Uw,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  priviloges 
inherited  from  his  £sther,  if  the  law  had  taken  ef- 
fect    (SeeAigum.  453^) 

There  leems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was  however  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  mea^ 
sured  by  the  depsydia,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
ploy  a  friend  to  sp^dc  for  him,  he  subtracted  so 
much  from  the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he 
meant  to  leave  far  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole 
time  allowed  was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the 
number  of  persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both 
parties  were  usually  allowed  to  moke  two  speeches, 
the  plaintiff  beginning,  the  defendant  following^ 
then  the  plaintiff  replying,  and  lastly  the  defisndant 
figain.  These  are  often  called  kAyot  vp^cpot  and 
wrrtpot  respectively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  awniyopUu  or  ScvrcpoAoyloi,  which  might, 
and  usually  did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  they  were  made,  though 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient 
sometimes  to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for 
the  reply,  in  which  case  the  ^wifyopMhs  K6yoa  and 
the  t<rr§po$  Kiyo$  would  be  the  sameu  (Schumann, 
AU,  ProA  pp.  707—712,  715  ;  PlatDer.Proc  vnd 
Klag.  voL  L  p.  91.) 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  Till  KM  A.     As  to  the  public  advocates  ap- 

Sinted  to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  Court  of 
eliasts,  see  Syndicus,  Nomothxtbs. 
The  fee  of  a  drachm  {rh  av¥iiyoptK6y)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  (Fmjmm,  691)  was  probably  the 
sum  paid  to  the  public  advocate  whenever  he  was 
employed  on  bcuialf  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
shown  clearly  by  Schdmann,  that  Petit  was  wrong 
in  supposing  ti^t  the  orators  or  statesmen  who 
spoke  in  the  assembly  are  called  <rwiiyopoi.  They 
are  always  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ^opts  or 
2i}fi^7opoi,  or  if  they  possessed  much  influence  with 
the  people,  httueyctyoi :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  inasmuch  as  any  Athenian  citisen  wss  at 
liberty  to  address  the  assembly  when  he  pleased  ; 
though,  as  it  was  found  m  pradiee  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  iS^/4a  was  confined  to  a  few  persons  who 
were  best  fitted  for  it  by  their  talent  and  experi- 
oioe,  such  persons  acquired  the  title  of  j^opcs,  &c. 
{De  Comii,  pp.  107—109,  210.)  There  appears 
however  to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a 
regular  appointment  of  <rvtfiiyopoi^  ten  in  number, 
with  whom  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {L  c) 
confounded  the  ft^oft^t  or  orators.  For  what  pur- 
pose such  ten  wrfyyopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  have  no  certain  infiormation.  Some 
think  they  were  officers  connected  with  the  board 
of  Scrutators  who  audited  magistrates*  accounts. 
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Aristotle  {PoHL  vi.  8)  snys  the  vjthoritiea  to  itWn 
magistrates  rendered  their  accoonts  were  called  in 
some  of  the  Greek  states  c(f9imM,inodicrs  KoytaraL, 
in  others  ovv^yopoi  or  ^|«r«<rra(,  and  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon  Rhetoricum,  published  by  Bekkcr 
(Aaeed.  i.  301),  says  that  the  Syii^(ori  were 
Apxotrrts  icXT^mr^  ol  HoiiSovp  rois  Koytrrtut 
wpht  rks  «v<Mv«s.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  per- 
formed the  duty  which  their  name  importa,  vis. 
that  of  prosecuting  such  magistxates  aa,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Logistae,  had  rendered  an  WTisatinfiictcgy 
oooount?  Any  individual^  indeed,  might  prefer 
chaiges  against  a  magistmte  when  the  time  for 
rendering  his  account  had  arrived  ;  but  the  proee- 
cution  by  a  avtrfyyopot  would  be  an  ev  q^Emo 
proceeding,  such  as  the  Logistae  were  bound  to 
uistitute,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  snapect  the 
accounting  party  of  malversation  or  miacoDducL 
If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  is  not  narea- 
sonable  to  suppose  that  these  ten  rvv^TOfoi  were 
no  other  than  the  public  advocatea  who  were  em- 
ployed to  conduct  state  prosecatioos  of  a  different 
kind.  They  might  be  appointed  annually,  either 
by  lot  or  by  election  (according  to  Harpocrati<n, 
«.  1^  %virffyopot).  Their  duties  would  be  <aijy 
occasional,  and  they  would  receive  a  dxachm  as 
their  fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Bockh^ 
conjecture,  that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for 
every  day  of  businesst  is  without  much  fboxida- 
tion.  [a  R.  BL] 

SYNGENEIA  (irvyy^ycia).  [Hxaxs,  pw  59o, 
b.] 

SYNGRAPHE  (<nry7fMi^)«  aignifies  a  writta 
contract ;  whereas  aw&fiiniKad  vvp€AKauam  do  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing  ; 
and  binohoylok  is,  strictly  speakmg,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pollux  explains  the  word,  ^n^t^04|K^  (y- 
ypa^s^  AfioXayia  tyypa^s  (viii  140). 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  nsoally  re- 
duced to  writing  ;  such  as  leases  QuaO^^isy^  loaoa 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements,  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  couditiona,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contmct  ( ixtrl/ua  rk  im 
rris  ffvyypai^s)  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a 
little  tablet  of  wax  or  wood  {fiiS?Uw  or  ypoft^mrtioif^ 
sometimes  double,  Hwtvxop),  which  was  sealed, 
and  deposited  with  some  third  person,  mntoally 
agreed  on  between  the  parties.  (Isooat.  TVapex, 
362,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demos,  e,  Apat,  903,  904,  c 
Dionj/md.  1283.)  An  example  of  a  contract  on  a 
bottomty  loan  (yovrud^  ovyYpo^)  will  be  found 
in  DemostL  e.  LaerU.  926,  where  the  terma  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at 
the  end,  icvpM^cpoy  tk  ircpl  roinmv  ktoJb  fM.yfikp 
ttveu  r^t  avyypa^s^  ^  which  agreement  oball  be 
valid,  anything  to  the  contiBiy  notwithstanding.** 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written 
contract  —  a  release  (&4>co'tf),  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes (9tdkwns\  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  ex> 
amined  by  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge 
(wp6K\fi<ris) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the 
contracting  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  terms.  *EK^tB6pat  &r. 
Hpitunra  Kork  avyypa^v  is,  to  give  an  order  for 
the  making  of  a  statue  of  certain  dimensiona^  of  a 
certain  fashion,  at  a  ciartain  price,  &&,  as  specififnl 
in  the  agreement    (Demosth.  de  Coir,  268.)     No 
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fuirticular  form  of  words  vnB  neccssfiiy  to  make  tbe 
tnatniment  Talid  in  point  of  law,  the  sole  object 
being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  parties*  in- 
tention. The  agreement  itoelf  was  valid  without 
any  writing  ;  and  would  form  the  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  be 
sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the  practice  to 
have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement.  The  law  d^ 
clared  levpias  cfreu  rftr  vpdf  iAXV^Aovr  d/uoXoylar, 
&f  ftf  iwcanioi  fuxfniptey  iroi^wtrrtu.  (Demosth.  e, 
Pkamipp,  1042,  e.  Euerg.  et  Mnea.  11  $2,  e.  Dhity$, 
1283,  e.  Onetor.  869.)  It  seems  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  ifiwopuni  9iini  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  written  contract.    (Demosth.  e.  Zenotk.  882.) 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit*  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agree- 
ments and  other  docranents.  Money  was  put  into 
their  hands  virithout  any  acknowledgment,  and 
often  without  witnesses.  They  entered  these  and 
also  the  loans  made  by  themselves  to  others  in 
their  books,  making  memoranda  (trnfiyfi/tara)  of 
any  important  particulars.  Such  entries  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
Sureties  were  usually  required  by  them  on  making 
loans.  (Isocr.  TVapez.  369,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
c.  Apat.  894,  pro  Phorm.  950,  958,  e.  TlmoA, 
1185,  e.  Pkorm,  908;  Rickh,  Pta6^  Earn,  <f 
u^MtfM,  p.  128,  2ded.)* 

^ivjyfKt^  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xupoypa^w  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  2uy7pdhfnaur0cu 
evyypeufAfy  or  (rvrO^myv  is  to  draw  up  tiie  conteact, 
c7iixi\vairBai  to  seal  it,  i»atp§7y  to  cancel,  iu>9\4ir$«u 
to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  foe  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use.  Twat^oly^w,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole, 
thereof  (jitTvypdp€iy  or  ^lai^ipfUf),  [Stmbo- 
LABON.]  [G.  R.  K.] 

SYNOI'KIA  (owoIkm  or  irwoM4cia\  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  the  16th 
of  Hecatomboeon  in  honour  of  Atheoa.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Thesens  to 
commemorate  the  eoncentration  of  the  government 
of  the  various  towns  of  Attica  and  Athens. 
(Thueyd.  iii.  15  ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  «.  'Airfvat.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Aw, 
962)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day  ofknd 
to  the  goddess  of  peace  (t^tmi).  This  fMtival, 
which  Plutarch  (Thes.  24)  calls  firroUua,  is  men- 
tioned both  by  him  and  by<Thucydides  as  still  held 
in  their  days.  (Compare  Meyer,  d«  Bom,  dammU. 
p.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNOIICIA  (trwoiKia)  difien  firom  oiicia  in 
this:  that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a 
single  fomily :  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several 
fomilies,  a  ledgiag-honse,  msula^  as  the  Romans 
would  say.  The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by 
Aeschines  (e.  Timarck  17,  ed.  Steph.):  twov  fihy 
ydip  iroAAoi  fUff$mrdf/MPH  fUof  oXxritrty  SicA^/Mvoi 
fX9va'<9  cwoudoM  KoXoi^cr,  5vov  ff  ^s  itfouctl, 
olitiety* 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
noph.  Oocon.  iii  1.)  The  lodging-houses  were  let 
mostly  to  foreigners  who  came  to  Athens  on  bnsi* 
neM^  and  especially  to  the  /UroiKOk,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  to  acquire  real  pcoperty,  and  who 
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therefore  could  not  purchase  houses  of  their  own. 
(Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946.)  As  they,  with  their 
fomilies,  formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the 
number  of  avraiiciai  must  have  been  considerable. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging-honse  valued  nt 
100  minas.  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
fiiroucot  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  houses,  and  that  leave  should  be  granti^ 
to  the  most  respectable  to  build  and  become  house- 
proprietors  (piKoSofiriirafUpots  4yKWT^$<u,  de 
yoetiff.  ii.  6.)'  The  laorcAcit  labotured  under  no 
such  disabili^ ;  for  Lysias  and  his  brother  Pole- 
marchtts,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were  the 
owners  of  three  honses.  The  value  of  houses  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build,  the 
situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in  the 
city  were  more  valoable  than  those  in  the  Peixaeeus 
or  the  country,  eaeferis  parilm$.  Two  counting-- 
houses are  mentioned  by  Isaeus  (d€  Hagn,  kar. 
88,  ed.  Steph.)  as  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more 
than  8^  per  oent.  interest  on  the  purchase-money. 
But  this  probably  was  much  below  the  average. 
The  summer  season  was  the  most  profitable  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  com- 
monly paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
firequently  taken  on  sneculatian  by  persons  called 
yadwXiffNM  or  croBftovxot^  who  made  a  profit  by 
underletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeus,  de  PhUocL  ker.  5^ 
ed.  Steph.)  Hesychius  explains  th*  word  yw^^Tf- 
pojE,  6  ffvpaueius  wpowrAs :  see  also  Harpocration, 
«.«.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaitt :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.  (See 
Stephan.  Hktamr.  6608  ;  Reiske,  ImUm  m  Or, 
Att,  9.  V.  Jiwouua :  Bdckh,  PM.  Eean.  o/Atlmu^ 
pp.  65,  141,  2d  ed.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNTAGMA  (d-^Krcryjua).  [Exbbcxtus,  p. 
488,  a.] 
SYNTAXEIS  (<ruvTa|«a).  [Synidrlj 
SYNTELEIA  (<rvrr^\c<a).  [Trixrarcuia.] 
SYNTH  E'CE  (<rui^iii|).  [Symbolakon.] 
SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  firequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
acconnt  ai  its-many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
called  CMtet  CDMofonoe,  or  coenatoria  (Mart  x.  87. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  aocubitona  (Petr.  30),  or 
Synthetes,  The  Synthesb  is  commonly  expbdiied 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe,  like  the  Pallium ;  but 
Becker  (Galltu^  vol  i.  p.  37)  supposes  finom  a  com- 
parison of  a  passage  of  Dion  (^ssius  (Ixiii.  13) 
with  one  of  Suetcmius  (Ner,  51)  descrihing  the  dress 
of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  tunic,  an 
indumenium  rather  than  an  mHtctus,  [Asf ictus.] 
That  it  was,  however,  an  easy  and  comfortable  kind 
of  dress,  as  we  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  its  use  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  also 
from  its  being  worn  by  all  chisses  at  the  Satur- 
NALiAf  a  season  of  universal  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment. (Mart  xiv.  1,  141,  vi.  24.)  More  than 
this  respecting  its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart  ii  46,  x. 
29),  and  was  not  white  like  the  tm. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  34. 
tit.  3.  s.  38.)  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  better 
with  its  etymolosy  {oMwis,  cvm-lBinu)  than  the 
ODA.nientioaMi  aboTO.  (Becker,  te.) 


lOM  8YRINT. 

SYRINX  (aVrt),*!"  PM-iPfiAwP^ni"" 
Kpe,  wu  tliB  spproprmta  miuical  iiatnnnent  of 
theAmdiuuidathct  QnctBnibepberi]i.ud  wu 
reguded  bj  ihom  u  the  inTsotion  of  Pmi,  iheir 
taUUrj  god  (Virg.  Due.  ii.  32,  TiiL  2*>.  who  *<u 

ThsocriL  i.  3.  U,  16  ;  ScbnL  in  bx.;  Loi^iu,  i*, 
37),u  thej  iflKgined.on  imnmt  MmmIiu.  (P«oi. 
TiiL  36.  I  A.)  It  wu  of  coant  Bttribaled  to  Fau- 
nu,  who  Tu  the  lUiie  vith  Pan.  (Hor,  Otm.  I 
17.  10.)  When  the  Romui  poeU  had  ocanon  to 
mention  it,  ihey  tailed  iifiittla  (Virg,  Ban.  ii  36, 
iii.  22, 2£  ;  Hoc.  dn.  ir.  12.  10  ;  Orid.  JU»L 
TiiL  l»2.  liii.  784  ;  Hart.  xir.  G3  t  TibnU.  L  3. 

20.)     It  wu  alM  irarioiul J  '  ' *'"" 

ta  tba  materiala  of   whicl 


hetherofoi 


Hora. //yaia.n/'aiia.lfii  VDi^nr 
JmJ.  L  489),  raed  (aJaaia,  Vu^  fim.  i.  10, 
S4,  T.  2  ;  KiXaiUH,  TheocriL  TiiL  S4  ;  I-oi^a, 
L  t),  or  hemlock  ((kh/o,  Virg.  Bws.  t.  Bfi).  In 
goi^  leren  hollow  ■teou  of  theM  planti  were 
fined  together  bj  meani  ol  wax,  hering  been  fm- 
Tioulj  ml  to  the  proper  lengthi,  and  adjnited  *o 
u  Id  foini  an  octave  (Virg.  Bm;.  iL  32,  3G)  i  hot 

number  ofnotefc  (TbeocriUiiiL  IB— 22.)  Another 
Tefinament  in  the  coniCmcIiao  of  (hi*  inatrumrnt, 
which,  however,  waa  rarelj  practiaed,  wu  to  «r- 
nuige  the  pipe*  in  ■  curre  >o  aa  to  fit  the  iiimi  of 
the  lip,  intteod  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane. 
(Theocrit.  L  139.)  A  irrini  oF  eight  reeda  ia 
ahown  in  the  gem  figured  on  page  816.  The  an- 
nexed WDodcnt  ii  taken  fironi  a  baa-relief  in  the 
eollection  at  Appleduicombe  in  the  lale  of  Wight. 
(Jtru.  Wmltfomim,  pL  B.)  It  repnaenta  Pan 
inclining  at  the  entrance  of  the  eaie,  which  waa 
dedicated  (0  him  in  the  Acropolii  at  Athena-  He 
boldi  in  hi«  right  hand  a  dtinking-horalRHTTON] 
and  in  hi)  left  ■  ayrinx,  which  ia  itiengtlieDed  b; 


y- 


The  anuenU  ilway a  cimiidered  the  Pan'i  Pii 
4a  a  ruttie  lutmnieDt,  chiefi;  need  by  tboaa  wl 
tended  flock*  and  held*  (Horn.  IL  iiiii.  62e  . 
ApolL  Rhod.  L  £77 ;  Diony*.  Perieg.  996 ;  Longna, 
i.  2,  L  14—16,  iL  24—26)  ;  but  ajao  adnitted  K 
regnlati  the  dancn.  (Ha-Sait.  S7B.)  Tha  Ly. 
diana,  whoaa  troopa  marched  U  militai;  mniic, 
■nployed  thi*  together  with  other  '    '  ' 

the  por^oae.  (Heiod.  L  17.)     Tbia 
tlw  origin  of  the  organ  [Htdkiul*]. 

The  term  rCpty^  wu  alio  applied  to  lerelj^  or 
narrow    aubtemnean    pajiage*,  made   either 
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ity  (Poljaen.  t.  17),  or  in  foiming  a 
ihedend.  <Aelian,/r..iJ.*L43,iTLl&.)  [J.  Y.) 
SYRMA  (riptui),  which  pnpeHy  Beauu  thu 
bich  ii  dnwn  or  dngged  (fram  rif—i,  ia  applied 
a  dre**  with  a  train.  Tha  long  Peploa  wom  bj 
the  Trojan  matnxia  wa*  conaeqnently  a  dnaa  aofoe- 
rhal  of  thii  kind.  {ILtHO.)   TbeSjmu,  Kdw- 

>am  by  the  tragic  aetcra,  which  had  a  trsin   to  h 
npon  the  groond  ;  wheDce  the  irad  ia  ex- 
by  Pollui  (TiL  67),  aa  trpuyuAr  f-ifv 
.   >unr,  and  i)  allnded  to  bj  Uonce  (^r. 
PiM.  215),  ia  the  woida, 

traxitqna  Tagtu  per  polpita  Ttaton. 
(Coinpue  Jut.  Tiii.  229.)  Hence  w 
led  metapboncally  for 
) ;  Mart.  it.  49.) 
SYSSITIA  (nwirlrui).  The  etutoai  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed 
'  rely  amongit  the  Oreicki  &om  t^^  early 
[I  eiiited  not  only  with  the  Spartana  aod 
Cretan*,  amongit  both  of  whom  it  wu  kept  up  till 
conipajvlively  T«ent  timea,  hnt  aiao  at  Megaia  in 
Iha  age  of  Theognii  (t.  SOS),  and  at  Cocinth  b 


trailing  n| 
plained  bj 


theti 


of  Peri 


pnetice  u  being  bvonrable  to  ariKocmcj'.  (  htiit, 
"  •  9.g2.)  NorwaaitcaofinedtotheUellaiic 
;  far  according  to  Ariatotle  {PaL  tu.  9),  it 
pviailad  atill  earlier  ammgit  tha  Oeootriaiii  ia 
tha  aonth  of  Ilalir,  and  alao  at  Carthagn,  the  po- 

hled  thoae  of  Sparta  and  Crete.  {Fal.  iL  8.)  The 
origin  of  the  uiage  cannot  be  hiatericallj  eaab- 
liahod  1  bat  it  aeenu  reaaonable  to  refer  itta  in&nt 

being  intimately  connected  by  the  tica  of  a  cUjie 
polilKid  tm\aa  and  kindred,  may  naturally  be  >ap> 
poaed  to  have  lired  together  almoat  u  membcn  of 


mily.     Bnt  hi 


nnion  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  S[Mnii, 
LycurgvH  availed  hinuelf  of  it  for  thia  pnrpoae, 
though  wa  cannot  determine  with  any  certainty 
wbetber  be  iotrodaoad  it  there,  or  lONvly  pope- 
tnated  and  rmilnted  an  inatitntian,  whi^  the 
Spaitana  bnnght  with  Ibem  from  their  moiher- 
counlrjr  and  retained  at  Sparta  at  being  anit^le  lo 
their  poaltion  and  agreeable  to  their  natunal  bahiia. 
The  latternppoeition  ii  perhapa  the  more  pmbabl*. 
The  Cretan  uiaee  Aiiatolle  (PoL  TiL  9)  atttUnlei 
to  Hinoii  tbii,  boweier,  nwy  be  oonaidend  imths 
"  tha  philoaopher**  opinion  than  aa  an  hjatorial 
tradition :  "  but  the  inttitution  waa  confeaecdlj  of 
BO  higb  antiqui^,  that  the  Peloponoeaiau  eokmiiU 
may  well  be  inppoaed  to  bale  fiMmd  it  already 
eijiting  in  Crete,  eTen  if  there  had  bees  no  Dnriaa 
•ettlen  in  ihe  iaUod  before  them.  (Thidwall, 
HiiL  o/GHUca,  ToL  L  p.  287.) 

The  Cretan  name  for  tha  Synlia  waa  'Ar^x^ 
(Ariat.  PaL  IL  7),  the  aingular  of  which  ia  seed  to 
dcoole  the  hnilding  or  pnblic  hall  where  they  were 
giTcn.  Thii  tide  aObnli  of  itadf  a  pifficiait  indi- 
cadon  that  they  were  omfinad  to  nten  and  jonthi 
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unmarried  women  as  well  as  of  the  men.  (Comp. 
Pindar,  P^,  ix.  18.)  All  the  adult  citizeiiB 
partook  of  the  public  meals  amongst  the  Cretans, 
and  were  divided  into  compaaies^or  "  messes,** 
called  'Ermpicu,  or  Kometimes  av8pc«a.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  143.)  These  divisions  were  perhaps  originally 
confined  to  persons  of  the  same  hoase  and  kindred, 
but  afterwards  any  vacancies  in  them  were  filled 
up  at  the  discretion  of  the  members.  (Hoeck,  vol. 
iii.  p.  126.)  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Ztbt  'Ercuptios  (Hesych.  »,  v.)  was  consi* 
dered  to  preside  over  them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete  (Athen.  /.  c),  there  were  in  every  town  of 
the  island  (irarraxov)  two  public  buildings,  one  for 
the  lodging  of  strangers  (Koi/itrr^ptot'),  the  other 
a  conunon  hall  (&y8pc7ov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the 
latter  of  these  the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tables  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  foreign  guests  ((ckikoI  rpdirt(at\ 
a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encou- 
raged mutual  intercourse  and  hospitality.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  citizens.  But  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance dedicated  to  Ztbs  ^4vws,  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  offerings  and  libations  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplici^  and  temperance.  They  always  tat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.  (Cic 
pro  Mur.  35.)  The  entertainment  began  with 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
143)0.)  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fiire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•♦  Archon,"  or  **  Master  of  the  Tables,'*  who  was 
perhaps  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  ic^/uoi,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  ytpuvia  or  council. 
This  magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  ^  one 
as  a  common  citizen,  a  second  as  President,  a  third 
fur  the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furni- 
ture **  {r&v  aK€v&¥^  Hemclid.  Pont,  iil) :  an  ex- 
pression from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  care 
of  the  building  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
utensils  and  fomiture  devolved  upon  him.  The 
management  of  all  the  tables  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  female  of  free  birth  (^  vpotimiievia 
T^s  wainrlca  yvifii)^  who  openly  took  the  best 
fare  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  field.  She  had  three  or 
four  male  assistants  mder  her,  each  of  whom  again 
was  provided  with  two  menial  servants  (koXi^^- 
pot^  or  wood-cairiers).  Strangers  were  served 
before  the  citizens,  and  even  before  the  Archon  or 
President.  (HeracL  Pont.  L  c.)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  placed  a  cup  of  mixoi  wine,  firom  which 
the  messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At 
the  close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all 
iTitemperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special 
law.     (Plat  Afinos^  p.  265.) 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  iryiXeu^  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.  (Hoeck,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
on  the  men ;  in  others  this  was  done  by  all  the 
boys.  (Ephor.  op.  Strab.  x.  p.  483.)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men 
on  a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion 
of  meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
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received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  bad  also  a  cup  of  mixed 
wine  in  conunon,  which  however  was  not  reple- 
nished when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  general 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  prevailed,  which  were  en- 
livened and  kept  up  by  music  and  singing.  (Ale- 
man,  ap.  Strub.  I.  c.)  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths-  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  (^Spcux),  each  of  which  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  ofiicer  (xai3oy<(/uof ) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities,  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  citizens  both  male  and  female. 
(Arist  PoL  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
might  be  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadas  (Athen.  /.  c),  it  appears  probable 
that  each  individual  received  his  separate  share  of 
the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  quota 
to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the  rest  for 
the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family.  This 
practice  however  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony  from 
Sparta,  the  custom  was  different:  the  citizens  of 
that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  definy  the  charaes  of  the  syssitia.  But  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna? 
The  question  admits  of  only  two  B<dution8 :  we  are 
either  misinformed  witli  respect  to  there  being  only 
one  building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town 
must  have  been  comparatively  very  smalL 

The  Spartan  Syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.  (Arist.  PoL  il  7.)  In  hiter  times 
they  were  called  ^ctSfrio,  or  the  ^  spare  meals,^*  a 
term  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ^piKiritL,  the 
love-feasts,  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
ireupM,  {Q6U\mg^adAritt,  Oeeon.  p.  190;  Mul- 
ler.  Dor.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  Anciently  they  were  called 
&y8pe<a,  as  in  Crete,  (Pint  Lfour.  12.)  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenaes,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  firbm  the  public  tables.  (Arist 
PoL  iL  7.  4.)  The  guests  were  divided  into  com- 
panies generally  of  fifteen  persons  each,  and  all 
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Tacancies  were  filled  up  by  ballot,  in  whicli  mmnU 
moos  consent  was  indispensable  for  election.  No 
persons,  not  eren  tbe  kings,  weiv  allowed  wbat  was 
called  an  i^iros  4ifi4pa  (HesycL  t.  v.)  or  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  pnblic  tables,  except  for  some 
satisfactory  reason,  as  when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice, 
or  a  chase,  in  which  latter  case  the  individual  was 
required  to  send  a  present  to  his  table.  (Plut.  L  e. 
Affi»,e.  10.)  Eacn  person  was  supplied  with  a 
cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again  when 
required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohibited  at 
Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was  of  a 
plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution  of 
each  member  of  a  mess  or  ^iBinff  was  settled  by 
law.  (Wachsmnth,  toL  ii.  pt  ii  p.  24,  1st  ed. ; 
Plut  L  e.)  The  principal  dish  was  tiie  fUKat 
(»ft6s  or  blade  broth,  with  pork.  (Athen.  ir.  pL 
141.)  The  htiXithw  or  aftermeal  (from  the  Done 
KSkAor,  a  meal)  was  howerer  more  raried,  and 
richly  supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultiy,  fruit, 
&C.,  and  other  delicacies  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  punhase.  Moreover,  the  entertainment  was 
enlivened  by  cheerful  conremtion,  though  on 
pnblic  matters.  (Xen.  Bep.  Laeon.  r.  6.)  Sing- 
rag  also  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we  learn 
from  Alcman  (Fnff.  31),  that  ''at  the  banquets 
and  drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit 
lor  the  guests  to  sing  the  paean.**  The  annnge- 
ments  wero  under  the  superintendence  of  Sie 
Polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  aro  rery  manifest  They  united 
the  citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and 
union,  making  them  consider  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  one  &mily,  and  children  of  one  and  the 
same  mother,  the  state.  They  nuuntained  a  strict 
and  perfect  separation  between  the  higher  and  the 
subject  chuses  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and 
kept  up  in  the  former  a  consciousness  of  their  su- 
perior worth  and  station,  together  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  At  Sparta  aLso  they  were 
eminently  useful  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for 
the  members  of  the  syssitia  were  formed  into  cor- 
responding military  divisions,  and  fought  toeether 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  home, 
with  more  bravery  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
(oidcif ),  than  could  have  been  the  case  with  merely 
chance  comrades.  (Herod,  i.  65.)  Moreover  **  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinion 
which  must  have  neariy  superseded  the  neoessi^ 
of  penal  laws."*  (Thirlwall,  vol.  I  p.  289.)  With 
respect  to  the  political  tendencies,  they  were  de- 
cidedly arranged  upon  aristocratical  principles, 
though  no  individual  of  a  company  or  mess  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Plutaroh 
{Qmui,  Svmpot,  vii.  p.  832)  accordingly  calls  them 
vvvtHpta  apurroKpaxMd^  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Pxy  taneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristic  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  Syssitia,  were  afterwards  in  Sparta  at  least 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areits  and  Acrotatus  (n.  c  300)  are  recorded '  aa 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
Tbe  reformer  Agis  endeaTonred  but  in  vain  to  re» 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500 
fismilies,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen 
eyssitta,  whence  MUller  infen  that  formerly,  when  ] 
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the  number  of  fiunilies  was  9000,  tbe  number  of 
syssitia  was  thirty  ;  and  consequently  that  Hero- 
dotns,  when  he  spoke  of  Lycuigus  having  institnted 
the  **  sywitia  **  for  war,  alluded  to  the  laiger  divi- 
sions and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies ;  s 
conclusion  justified  by  the  context  Mttller  more- 
ovtf  supposes,  that  in  this  sense  the  Syssitia  at 
Sparta  corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state 
called  oboe,  and  sometimes  ^parpim^  which  ven 
also  thirty  in  number.  (Doriamgf  iiL  5.  §  6,  sod 
12.  §4.) 

(Hoeck,OeAi,ToL  iiL  pp.  120—139;  Haihsan^ 
Anfdmge^  §  138  ;  Thiriwall,  H%$L  ofOrmoB^  vol.  I 
pp.  288,  831  ;  Hermann,  UMnck  dtr  Griak 
Staaa,  |§  22, 28.)  [R,  W.] 

SYSTYXOS.    [TiMPtVM.] 
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TABELLA,  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  billet  or 
tablet,  vrith  which  each  dtixen  and  judex  voted  in 
the  eomitia  and  courta  of  justice.  In  the  comitia, 
if  the  buaineas  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  dti- 
sen  was  provided  with  two  Tabellaa,  one  inscribed 
V.  R.  «.«.  m  Boga$^  *'I  vote  for  the  biw,"  the 
other  inscribed  A.  t.  «.  AnHqm^  **  I  am  for  tbe  oU 
Uw.**  (Compare  Cic<K<iia.L  14.)  If  the  holi- 
ness was  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  each  dtiieB 
was  supplied  with  only  one  tablet,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  wen  written,  or  the  ini- 
tials of  their  namea.  as  some  suppose  finm  the  onr 
tion  pro  Doma,  e.  43 ;  the  TOter  then  plaeed  a  mile 
(pmetum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  jmncta  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  vote& 
(Cic.  pro  Pticate,  22.)  For  further  particolan  re- 
specting the  voting  in  eomitia,  see  BuiiBiTOiia, 
Cist  A,  Sitbllji,  and  Sofpraoium. 

The  judices  wen  provided  with  three  Tabeibe: 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.  is.  Ahmlw^ 
**  I  acquit  f  the  second  with  C.  t.  e.  Omismno^ 
^  I  condemn  ;*^  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  i  e^  Nm 
Ligvtt,  ^  It  is  not  clear  to  me.*"  The  first  of  theie 
was  called  Tabella  abaolmioria  and  the  second  7a- 
beUa  damnaiorM  (Suet  Oetau,  33X  ud  hence 
Cicero  (pro  Mil,  6)  calls  the  former  Hieru  aobitonf, 
and  the  hitter  lUera  triatis.  It  would  seem  thai  in 
some  trials  the  Tabellae  were  marked  with  the  let- 
ten  L.  and  D.  respectively,  ue.  LOero  and  AmuMS 
since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of  the  Caelian  gem  s 
Tabella  marked  with  the  letten  L.  D. ;  and  ss  we 
know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in  caaeaof  Perdueilio 
was  first  introduced  by  a  Caelius  Caldus  [Tabxl- 
LARIAB  Lbqbs],  the  Tabelh  on  the  coin  undoabt- 
edly  refere  to  that  event  There  is  also  a  passage 
in  Caesar  (B,  (X  iiL  88),  which  seems  to  indmata 
that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes  mariied 
on  the  tabelhu :  **  Unam  fore  tabellam,  qui  liber- 
oiM&isomni  pericnlo  oenserent ;  alteram,  qui  capitii 
damaorsni;**  &c  (Compare  Spaakeim,  N^mim* 
vol  ii.  p.  199.) 
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The  preceding  cut  contains  a  copy  of  a  eotn  of  tke 
CaMinii  gen«,  in  which  a  man  wearing  a  toga  is  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  phcing  a  tibella,  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  (L  e.  ab§olvo)^  in  the  cista.  The 
letter  on  the  tabeUa  is  evidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Tabella  see  Tabula. 

TABBLLA'RIAB  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which 
the  ballot  was  Introduced  in  TOting  in  the  comitia. 
As  to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see 
Sur  PRAOi  UK.  There  were  four  enactments  known 
by  the  name  of  Tabellariae  Le&es,  which  are  enn- 
merated  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  liL  16).  They  are 
mentioned  below  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  passed. 

1.  Oabinia  Ln,  proposed  by  tbe  tribune  Oa- 
b:nius  &  a  1 39,  introdnoed  the  ballot  in  the  eleo> 
tiun  of  magistrates  (Cic.  L  e.) ;  whence  Cicero  {Jgr. 
ii.  2)  calls  the  tabeUa  **  vindez  tadtae  Ubertetis.** 

2.  Cassia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus  b.  a  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in 
the  **  Judicium  Populi,**  with  the  exception  of  cases 
of  Perdiiellio.  The  *^  Judicium  Populi"  undoubt- 
edly applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  [Judbx,  p.  649],  al- 
though Emesti  {Index  L«ff.)  wishes  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  words.  This  law  was 
supported  by  Sdpio  Africanus  the  younger,  for 
which  he  was  censured  by  the  aristocratical  party. 
(Cic  de  Leg,  iil  16,  Br^  25,  27,  pro  Su^  48  ; 
Ascon.  m  CumeL  pw  78,  ed.  OrellL) 

3L  Papiria  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Papirius  Carbo  blc.  1 31,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.   (Cic.  die  Leg,  iiL  1 6. ) 

4.  Cablia  Lbx,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus 
B.  c.  107,  introduced  the  ballot  incasesof  Perduel- 
iio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law. 
(Cic  L  c) 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.  a  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
atid  order  in  voting.  (Cic  da  Leg,  iii,  17  ;  Plut 
Afar,  4.) 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  lettei^cairier.  As  the 
Romans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  special  messengers,  who  were  called  Tabel- 
kaiit  to  convey  their  letters  {ioAeUae^  lUerae\  when 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
wise. (Cic  Phil,  ii.  31  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiL  12, 
xiv.  22.) 

TABE'LLIO,  a  notary.  (Snidas.  «.  n)  Under 
the  empire  the  Tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scribae  in  the  times  of  tbe  republic. 
[ ScRi BA B. ]  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  legal  docuaients,  and  for  this  purpose  usu- 
ally took  their  stations  in  the  market-places  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  21.  s.  17  ;  Novell  1Z.  c  5, 
Ac)  They  formed  a  special  order  in  the  state. 
(Gothofr.  ad  Cad.  Theod,  12.  tit  1.  s.  3.) 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind 
of  building  fit  to  dwell  in  ^  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
tabtdia  chiuditur**  (Dig.  50.  tit  10.  §  183),  or  accord- 
iiig  to  the  more  probable  etymology  of  Fcstus,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  phmksw  (Festus,  «.  v.  Coniu^ 
LertuUety  Tabermaeideu)  Festus  («.  v.  Adtibernalie) 
asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
nl)ode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
Utftema  and  iabernaadum  were  applied  to  military 
t4Mits,  though  the  hitter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  n(v 
tuxB  we  have  of  them  that  they  were  generally 
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composed  of  a  covering  of  skins  partly  supported 
by  wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes. 
Sometimes,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  some- 
times, in  cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes 
were  spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. (Lipsius,  ds  Milit,  Boman,  in  Oper,  vuL 
iiL  pp.  154 — 155.)  From  toAemo,  when  used  in 
this  sense,  are  derived  tabemeumlwn,  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  a  tent,  and  Contubxrnalxs. 

The  usual  meaning  of  tabema  is  a  ehop.  Ori- 
ginally the  shops  were  stalls  or  booths  in  or  round 
the  market  place  [Agora  ;  Forum]  ;  aftcru'nrds 
they  were  permanently  established  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  market-place,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Neither  the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often 
had  their  shops  forming  part  of  their  houses,  as 
with  us.  A  few  houses  are  indeed  found  in  Pom* 
peii  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  tradesman  and  his  family.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a  large  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged,  and  were  by 
him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  [Domus,  pi  430.] 
Some  of  the  shops  round  a  house  were  retained  by 
the  owner  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  bis  estates,  f 
This  arrangement  of  the  shops  was  probably  an  im- 
provement on  an  older  plan  of  placing  them  against 
the  walls  of  houses.  Even  under  the  emperors  we 
find  that  shops  were  built  out  so  far  into  the  street 
as  to  obstruct  the  thoroughfiire.  Martial  (vii.  61) 
mentions  an  edict  of  Domitian  by  which  this  prac- 
tice was  put  down,  and  the  shops  were  confined 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  daasea 
of  shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains. 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat     [Caupona.] 

2.  Bakers*  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  for  making  bread.    [Mola  ; 

PiSTOR.] 

3.  Booksellers*  shops.     [Lxbbr.  j 

4.  Barbers* and  HairdreiseiB*  shopsL    [Barba.] 

[P.S.] 
TABKRN  A'CULUM.  [Tabbrna;Txmplum.] 
TABLI  num.  [Domus,  p.  428,  a.] 
TA'BULAK  This  word  properly  means  phmks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-tables  ( Juv.  i.  90X  pictures  (Cic  de  FIm. 
V.  1  ;  Propert  i.  2.  22),  but  more  especialiy  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  hare  to 
speak  hers.  The  word  Tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  'fiat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy 
(i.  24)  indeed  distinguishes  between  Tabulae  and 
Ceroj  by  the  /ormer  of  which  he  seems  to  mean 
tablets  of  stone  or  metal ;  but  Tabulae  and  Tubel/ae 
more  frequently  Ngnify  waxen  tablets  {tabulae 
eeraiae)^  which  were  thin  pieces  of  wood  usiiallv 
of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (eeray 
The  wax  was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus. 
[Stilus.]  These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made 
of  ivory  and  citron- wood  (Mart  xiv.  8.  5),  but 
generally  of  a  wood  of  a  more  common  tiee,  as 
the  beech,  fir,  &c  The  outer  sides  of  the  tablets 
consisted  merely  of  the  wood  ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  sides  that  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  were  fastened  together  at  the  back  by  means 
of  wires,  which  aiuwered  the  purpose  of  hinges,  so 
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that  they  opened  and  Bhut  like  our  books ;  and 
to  prevent  the  wax  of  one  tablet  rubbing  against 
the  wax  of  the  other,  there  was  a  raised  margin 
aroond  each,  as  is  dearlj  heen  in  the  woodcut  under 
Stilur.  There  were  sometimes  two,  three,  four 
five,  or  even  more,  tablets  fastened  together  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner.  Two  such  tablets  were 
called  Diph/dta  (8{«TVxa^,  which  merely  means 
** twice-folded**  (from  vrArcrw  **to  fold**),  whence 
we  have  vrvrr/or,  or  with  the  r  omitted,  wvrrfoy. 
The  Latin  word  puffillarti,  which  is  the  name  fre- 
quently given  to  tablets  covered  with  wax  (Mart, 
ziv.  8  ;  Oell.  xvii.  9  ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6),  may  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  same  root,  though  it  is 
usually  derived  from  pu^iuM^  because  they  were 
small  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets 
are. mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  a  wiva^  vrwcrSt,  (IL  vi.  169.)  Three 
tablets  fiistened  together  were  celled  Triply^ 
(TpfvTvxa),  which  Martial  (xiv.  6)  translates  by 
triplina  (oerae)  ;  in  the  same  way  we  also  read  of 
Peniaptydki  (irerrdbrrvxa)  called  by  Martial  ( xiv.  4  ) 
QumtupUoa  (eenv),  and  of  Polj/pi^dka  (treA^m^a) 
or  MultiplioBM  (eerae).  The  pages  of  these  tablets 
were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  ceros  alone  ; 
thus  we  read  of  prima  oem,  sliera  ceni,  **  first  page,** 
**"  second  page.**  (Compare  Suet.  Ner,  17.)  In  ta* 
btets  containing  important  legal  documents,  espe- 
cially wills,  the  outer  edges  were  pierced  through 
with  holes  {fvramina)^  through  which  a  triple 
thread  {lintan )  was  passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal 
was  then  placed.  This  was  intended  to  guard 
against  forgery,  and  if  it  was  not  done  such  docu- 
ments were  null  and  void.  (Suet.  Ner,  17  ;  Paulus, 
Sent  Ree,  v.  25.  §  6  ;  Tbstaii asTUH.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans 
for  almost  every  species  of  writing,  where  great 
length  was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  fre- 
quently written  upon  them,  which  were  secured 
by  being  fastened  together  with  packthread  and 
sealed  with  wax.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Plantus 
{Baeekid.  iv.  4.  64)  when  a  letter  is  to  be  written. 


M 


aecMta.  iv.  4.  04;  wnen  a  lener  is  10  oe  wnice 
EfFer  cito  stilum,  coram,  et  tabeUas,  et  linum.* 


The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterwards  (1 96).  (Com* 
pare  Cic.  in  Catil,  iii.  5.)  Tabuhie  and  tabelhie  are 
therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  letters.  (Ovid.  Met. 
\x.  522.)  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablets  called  Vitelliani  (Mart  xiv.  8, 9),  of  which 
word  however  we  do  not  know  the  origin.  Ta- 
blets of  this  kind  are  presented  by  Amor  to  Poly- 
phemus on  an  ancient  painting.  (A/as.  Borbou, 
vol.  i.  tnv.  2.) 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Such  tablets  were  alao  used  for 
accounts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  re- 
ceived and  expended  ( TtUftUae  or  Codetp  aocepH  ei 
fxpmsi^  Cic.  pro  Roto,  Com.  2),  whence  Noom 
Tabulae  mean  an  abolition  of  debts  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  (Suet  Jul.  42  ;  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  23.) 
The  above  are  merely  instances  of  the  extensive 
use  of  waxen  tablets  ;  it  is  imneoessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
!n  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  vilhige  of  Abrud- 
bJlny^i  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold 
mine  in  the  village  itselt  Of  this  interesting  dis- 
covery an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann 
in  a  work  intitled  **  Libellus  Aurarius,  sive  TabnbM 
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Cenitae,  et  antiquissimae  et  aniee  Romaiiae  m 
Fodina  Auraria  apod  Abmdbanyam,  oppidnlom 
Transsylvanum,  nuper  repertae,**  Lipsbe  (1841). 
An  account  of  these  tablets,  taken  from  MaasmanD^B 
description,  will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what 
has  been  said  above.     Both  the  tabulae  are  tri- 
ptycha,  that  is,  consisting  of  three  tableta   each. 
One  is  made  of  fir- wood,  the  other  of  beech- wood, 
and  each  is  about  the  siie  of  what  we  call  a  email 
octavo.    The  outer  part  of  the  two  outside  tableu 
of  each  exhibits  the  plain  sur&ce  of  the  wood,  the 
inner  part  is  covered  with  wax,  which  ia  now  al- 
most of  a  black  colour,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
raised  maigin.    The  middle  tablet  haa  wax  on 
both  sides  with  a  margin  around  each  ;  so  that 
each  of  the  two  tabulae  contains  four  lidea  or  four 
pages  covered  with  wax.    The  edges  are  pierced 
through,  that  they  might  be  fiutened  toigether  by 
means  of  a  thread  passed  through  them.     The  wax 
is  not  thick  in  either ;  it  is  thinner  on  the  beechen 
tabulae,  in  which  the  stilus  of  the  writer  haa  oooie- 
times  cut  through  the  wax  into  the  wood.     There 
are  letten  on  both  of  them,  but  on  the  beedien  ta- 
bulae they' are  few  and  indistinct;  the  begimui^ 
of  the  fint  tablet  contains  some  QnA  letters,  but 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  long  set  of  letten  in  un- 
known characters.    The  writing  on  the  *^lmlaff 
made  of  fir>wood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation.     It  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  document  relating  to 
some  business  connected  with  a  collegium.     The 
name  of  the  consuls  is  given,  which  detenninea  its 
date  to  be  A.  D.  169.    One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  ia  wnttea 
firom  right  to  left.  The  writing  begins  on  what  we 
should  call  the  hist  or  fourth  pege,  and  ends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by  some  strange  good 
fi>rtune  it  has  happened  that  the  same  dociunent 
is  written  over  again,  beginning  on   the  second 
page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  so  that 
where  the  writing  is  eflboed  or  doubtful  in  the  one 
it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by  the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  w^naint'ed 
belongs  to  the  year  ISOl  ▲.  ii.,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  Museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulae  as 
well  as  tabellae.  [Tabbllax.] 

TA'BULAE  PU'BLICAE.    [Tabularidm.] 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  aooountauta, 
who  are  fint  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  (Sen.  Ep.  88  ;  Dig.  11.  tit  6. 
8.  7  ;  50.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §  6.)  Public  notaries,  who 
had  the  charge  of  public  documents,  were  also 
called  tabuUrii  (Dig.  43.  tit  5.  s.  3),  and  these 
seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in  the 
drcnmstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  publie  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus 
in  the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of 
ail  children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii 
within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (CapitoL  Af, 
Anion,  9.)  Respecting  the  other  dutiea  of  the 
public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod.  fti  tit  2,  and 
Gothofr.  ad  he 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  phwa  where  the  public 
records  {kAulae  pmbiieae)  were  k^t  (Cic  pro  C 
Rabir.  3»  pro  Jkrd^  4.)  These  records  were  ti 
various  kinds,  at  for  instance  Senatttseonsnli%  IV 
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Tjulae  Centoriae,  regitten  of  births,  deaths,  oi  the 
names  of  those  who  assomed  the  toga  yirilis,  && 
(See  Abmn.  ad  Ge,  Mil,  27.)  Then  were  Tarious 
kibuJarta  at  Rome,  all  of  which  were  in  temples  ; 
wc  find  mention  made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples 
of  the  Nymphs  (Cia  pro  AfiL  27),  of  Lucina,  of 
Juventua,'of  Libitina,  of  Geres,  and  more  especially 
in  that  of  Satom,  which  was  also  the  public  trea* 
snry.  (Servins,  ad  Virg*  Qeorg.  ii.  502  ;  Capitol. 
M,  AfdoH,  FhiL  9.)  [Axbarium.] 

A  tabulariam  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
Chramnuitoph^aeium^  ArdUum^  or  Arckioum,  (Dig. 
48.  tit.  19.  B.  9.)  In  a  private  house  the  name  of 
TuUmum  was  giTen  to  the  .place  where  the  fiunily 
records  and  uohi?es  ware  kaptb  [DoMua,  p. 
4-28,  a.] 

TAEDA  or  TEDA  {Mt^  AiL  ^is,  dim.  9qZioy\ 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
kudo.  (Catull.  Hz.  15  ;  Ovid.  F<uL  iL  558.)  Be- 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial  modes  of 
obtaining  light,  described  ander  Canobla,  Fax, 
Fdnalb,  and  Lucbrna,  the  inhabitants  of  Qreeoe 
and  Asia  Minor  practised  the  following  method, 
which  still  prevails  in  those  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  abound  in  forests 
of  pines,  f  Fellows,  Bate,  m  Atia  Minor,  pp»  140, 
333 — 335.)  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
species  Pinua  Maritima,  Lim^  which  vras  called 
wfi^«n|  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Homer  {IL  xi.494,  xxiii.  328),  and  which  retains 
this  name,  with  a  slight  change  m  its  termination, 
to  the  present  day,  a  hirge  incision  was  made  near 
its  root,  causing  Uie  turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  a^ 
cumulate  in  its  Tidnity.  This  highly  resinous 
wood  was  called  8af,  u  c  torch- wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  ivS^os^  the  process  itself  ^y3f- 
Bow  or  3f  Soupyf  <y,  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  tqBovpyol.  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  months  the  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
cut  out  and  divided  into  suitable  lengths.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  successive  years,  and  then, 
as  the  tree  began  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
was  extracted,  and  the  roots  vrere  dug  up  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Theophnst.  H.P.  i.  6.  §  1,  iiL 
9,  §  3,  5,  iv.  16.  §  1,  X.  2.  §  2,  8 ;  Athen.  xv. 
700,  t)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
now  called  9f8Ia  by  the  Greeks  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  m  Wafyole's  Mom.  pp.  120, 
235.) 

When  perMms  went  out  at  night,  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands  (Aristoph.  Eedei.  688,  970X 
more  particularly  in  a  nuptial  procession.  (Horn.  IL 
xviii.  492  ;  Hes.  Sent.  275  i  Aristoph.  Par,  1317  ; 
Ovid.  Met  iv.  326 ;  Fast  vi  223.)  Hence  taodae 
feiioeo  signified  **a  happy  marriage^*  (CatuU.61. 
25;  compare  Prudent  0.  Spnm.  iL  165);  and 
these  lights,  no  less  than  proper  torches,  are  at- 
tributed to  Love  and  Hymen.  (Ovid.  Met  iv. 
758.)  [J.  Y.] 

TAE'NIA.     [ViTTA  ;  Stbophium.] 

TAG  US  (ray^r),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  nnmo  of  the  military  leader  of  t)ie 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe  (Herod. 
Tii  176 ;  Veil  Pat  i.  3),  and  originally  came 
from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  leaders,  who  are  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the  western  part 
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of  the  country  af^rwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Penestae 
or  bondsmen  the  ancient  Aeolian  inhabitants  (r^ 
t6t9  fihv  AioA(5a  vw  8i  OcrroXlay  KoAovfici^v, 
Diod.  iv.  57).  The  Thessalians  afterwards  spread 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled 
the  Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthiotae,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity and  to  pay  them  tribute.  (Thucyd.  il  101, 
iT.  78,  viii.  3  ;  Aristot  FoL  il  6.)  The  popuhir 
tion  of  Thessaly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconica,  of  three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penes- 
tae, whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Helots.  [Pbnxstab.]  2.  The  subject 
people,  who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid 
tribute,  as  stated  above,  but  were  personally  free, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  government 
They  corresponded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica.  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  Xenophon.  {Jleil. 
ri.  1.  §  19.)  [Pbriobci.]  3.  The  Thessalian 
conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share  in  the  public 
administration,  and  whose  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may  however  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.  (Aristot.  op.  Harpo- 
erat  «.  e.  Terpapxiai  Stmb.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
division  eontinued  till  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per* 
haps  have  regulated  its  affiiin  by  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  daric 
(Thiriwall,  Hist  0/ Greece^  vol.  I  p.  437.) 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  {Tay6s%  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  somethnes  called  king  (/ScuriXevs,  Herod,  t. 
63X  and  sometimes  Vx^'-  (Dionys.  v.  74.)  His 
command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  he  seems  only  to  have  been  appointed 
when  there  was  a  war  or  one  vras  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  128)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
designations  classes  u^ther  the  Boeotarehs  of  the 
Thebans,  the  King  oJP  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Polemaich  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference  to  his 
original  duties),  and  the  Tagus  of  the  Thessalians. 
We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constttutionaliy,  nor  the.  time 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither  was 
precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  individual 
(Thiriwall,  vol  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  from 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  allies. 
(Xenopb.  HeU.  vi.  1.  §  19.)  When  Jason  was 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry 
and  not  less  than  20,000  hoplites  (Xenoph.  /.  c), 
and  Jason  himself  says  that  when  Thessaly  is 
under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army  of  6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites.  (A/,  vi.  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
the  same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of 
the  Scopadae,  whom  Buttmaiin  supposes  to  bo  the 
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nme  Scopus  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aelian  (  V.  //. 
xii.  1)  as  a  contemporary  of  Cynis  the  younger. 
When  T heasaly  was  not  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tagus  the  subject  towns  possessed  more 
independence.  (Xenoph.  He/L  vi.  1.  $  9.)  In  later 
times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  magistrates 
rayoi  (BSckh,  Corp.  Imct.  n.  1770),  which  may 
have  been  done  however,  as  Hermann  suggests, 
onlv  out  of  affectation. 

m 

Thessaly  however  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government  The  different  cities  administered 
their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
lines  {rvy  /{  U^wv  (rwr  ^ofxraKiMf)  ^iprry^^vw 
n6Kuty^  Xenoph.  Hdl,  vi.  1.  §  8).  In  almost  all 
the  cities  the  form  of  government  was  aristocratical 
{ZwnurT^  y&KKmf  ^  Icroro/Jf  ixp^fTor6  4yx^or 
ol  Bfo-craXof,  Thucyd.  iv.  78),  and  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Ijarissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotus 
(vii.  6)  calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly;  Cranon  or 
Crannon  to  the  Soopadae,  and  Pharsalus  to  the 
Creondae.  (Compare  Theocr.  xvL  34,  &g.)  These 
nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Peuestaa ; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and  lived 
in  a  princely  manner  (^lA^^entr  rs  im  flcya^o- 
wpeir^t  t6w  Berrakuc^¥Tp6wov^  Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  1. 
§  3),  and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of 
the  poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  The 
Thessalian  commonalty  did  not  however  submit 
quietly  to  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  nobles.  Con- 
tests between  the  two  classes  seem  to  have  arisen 
eariy,  and  the  conjecture  of  Thirlwall  (vd.  i.  pi. 
438),  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of  a  dio> 
tator  at  Rmuo,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ejcpedient 
for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears  very 
probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some  oon- 
cessions  to  the  popuUir  party.  Aristotle  (PoL  ▼.  5) 
speaks,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he 
refers  to,  of  certain  magistrates  at  Iotssb,  who 
bore  the  name  of  ToXiro^Aoicffi,  who  exercised  a 
siipTintendenoe  over  the  admission  of  freemen, 
and  were  elected  themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  whence  they  were  led  to  court  the  people 
in  a  way  unfiivourable  to  the  interests  oi  the  aiis" 
tncracy.  There  were  also  other  magistrates  at 
Larissa  of  a  democraticai  kind,  called  AajfM<r<roiroio(. 
( Aristot  PoL  iiu  1.)  Besides  the  contests  between 
the  oligarchical  and  democraUcal  parties,  there 
were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  themselves  ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa  under  the 
government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was  chosen 
by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  commonalty, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  (ApX"^  /xwiBtos^ 
Aristot.  Pol,  V.  6).  At  Phanalus  too  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  state  was  torn  asun- 
der by  intestine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  and  security  the  citiiens  entrusted  the  acro- 
polis and  the  whole  direction  of  the  government  te 
Polydamas,  who  discharged  his  trust  with  the 
strictest  integrity.  (Xenoph.  HeiL  vi.  1.  §  2,  3.) 

The  power  of  the  aristocratical  families  however 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democraticai  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadoe 
h  id  lost  much  of  tlieir  ancient  influence.  Piienie 
and  i'tumolus  then  became  the  two  leudiug  states 
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in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arish^ 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lyeophroit, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  Cnnilies,  snd 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.  (Xenopb. 
HeU,  ii.  8.  §  4  ;  Died.  sdv.  82.)  The  latter  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successor  sbd 
probably  the  son  of  Lycophron»  who  eSeeted  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Phanalua,  and  csiued 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  b.  c.  374.  Wliile 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  b.  c.  370 
his  family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  diiconii 
and  did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  Tbe 
office  of  tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  hw  succes- 
sors, Polydorus,  Pol3rphron,  Alexander,  Tisipbouas 
and  Lycophron ;  till  at  length  the  dd  aristocniicai 
fiunilies  called  in  the  assbtanoe  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, who  de^Hived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in 
B.  c.  353,  and  restored  tbe  ancient  govenimetit  in 
the  different  towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  hare 
restored  popular  or  at  least  republican  govemnKot. 
( Died.  xvL  88.)  The  country  however  only  chsngtd 
masten ;  for  a  few  yean  later  (b.  c.  344)  be  isade 
it  completely  subject  to  Macedonia  by  pbcing  ai 
the  head  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  countiy,  te- 
trarchies  or  tetrsdarchies,  which  he  re>estsbliihed, 
governors  devoted  to  his  interests  and  prolmblr 
members  of  the  ancient  noble  families,  who  Jhk) 
now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals  (Dem. 
PkHip,  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  117  ;  Harpocnk  t.  c) 
Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in  a  state  of  de 
pendence  on  the  Macedonian  kings  (Polyb.  iv.  76), 
till  the  victory  of  T.  Fbuninius  at  Cynosoepbsiae  in 
BL  c.  197  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independenes 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans*  (Lit*  x^^uii. 
34,  xxxiv.  51,  Polyb.  xriiL  30.) 

(Buttmann,  MytMogtu^  Na  xxii.  Van  Jem 
Geaekieekt  der  Alemadmf  Voemel,  de  Thtaalkt 
Ineolii  auHqm,  FrankC  182d  ;  Horn,  de  7W» 
Maotdaitum  uMp«rtb  mbjeda^  Grypbiae,  18-^: 
Tittmann,  DanUllm^  d.  Orieck.  Staatnetf.  p.  713, 
&e. ;  Schbmann,  Jntii.  Juria  ptAL  Graee.  p.  401, 
Ac ;  Hermann,  Lekrlmeh  d,  ffrieck  SUudmdL  §  1 78-) 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings,  fixed  to  the  snciei 
of  Mercury  and  reckoned  among  his  attribatei. 
(WJiAo,  A  then.  xii.  p.  537,  £ ;  wn|i«W5iAos  Orph. 
Z/yma.  xxvii.  4  ;  Ovid.  M^L  ii.  736 ;  Folgeot. 
MjflhoU  1.)  In  many  works  of  ancient  art  they 
aro  represented  growing  from  bis  ancles,  as  if  tbey 
were  a  part  of  bis  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  port  of  bii 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poet« 
(Hom.//.  xxiv.  340,  Od.  v.  44 ;  Viig.  Aen.\r, 
239) ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  by  reprcsentiug 
him  with  sandals,  which  have  wings  fiistened  to 
them  on  each  side  over  the  ancles.  But  there  is » 
most  beautiful  brouae  statue  of  this  divinity  in  tbe 
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mmnm  tX  Nap1«<  in  which  tha  utiit,  initoad  of 
t]H  »]■  of  a  —"^"^L  hu  nude  tbfl  vlniA  anite  in  a 
raaua  osder  tk<  Middl*  of  the  f»t  (»  tfas  wood- 
ml),  andnitl;  istandiDg  bj  th»  altgniit  dtTJca  to 
Rpnant  til*  »unigeT  of  Ihs  godi  H  bonw 
threagh  qiHa  wilhoat  touching  ths  gnmnd. 

Bmmm  Uatcnr;  Iha  utiiti  oT  uitiqniE;  alio 

npnMDWd  Ptmtu  ■■  wtaring  ningod  tandali 

(Attm.  AfoOL  iiL  38 ;  Inghinini,  Kob  Filtli,  l 

tar.  70,  iT.  tar,  166) ;  b«Biua  ha  pot  on  thoM 

of  llenmrr,  vben  ha  want  on  hi*  aarial  vojoge 

to  tbe  reaeua  of  AsdromKla.     (Ond.  AM.   iv. 

665—677 :  Hh.  SoA  31»— 220  ;  Entoilh.  aOoH. 

2-!  ;  Hjgin.  PeA  Adnm.  ii.  13.]    Tba  uaa  ip- 

jModan  wai  asoibed   to  Mlnarva,   according  to 

OM  new  of  har  origin,  via.  u  tha  dooghtei  of 

Pallu.    (Cie.(faJVii(.£eor.  uLS3jTHt»i,&iaJ. 

u  Zjnpl.  iSb.)  [J.  r.j 

TALAR[JS(t^^»>).  [CAUTBDa.] 

TALA'SSIO.    [Hatruioniuii.  p.  743.  b.] 

TALENTUM.   [Lisu,  2d  an. ;  Pohdku  ; 

NoMMtia.] 

TA'LIO,  {ram  Talii,  lignifiei  an  cquinilent,  bnt 

pra^ty  tha  maa  in  kind  and  degree  ai  the  mi*- 
chief  which  the  gnillj  panon  bu  done  to  tha  bodf 
of  another.  A  piDTiiion  ai  to  Talio  oeeuired  in 
the  Twelve  Tafalei:  Si  membnun  npit  ni  cnn  eo 
padt  talio  etto.  (Feelai.itr.  TUtnu.)  Thii  pai- 
inge  doe*  not  lUte  vhat  Telio  ii.  Ceto  at  quoted 
b;  Priician  <Ti.  p.  710,  PutKh)  laji:  Si  quit 
uemhrnm  nipit  auL  o*  fr^t,  talione  proximu* 
oognatD*  dleiicalar.  Thelavof  Talio  wiiprobablf 
enftreed  by  the  indiTidiial  or  hii  frienda :  it  ii  not 
probable  that  the  penally  wu  inflicied  Dnder  a 
drdtioo  of  a  cout  of  jutiis.  It  aeenu  likely  that 
it  bon  aoma  analogj  to  ilie  penniuion  to  kilt  an 
adnlterer  and  adnltxeu  in  certain  caiea,  which  the 
Julia  Lex  conlinned  ;  and  if  wa,  the  law  would 
define  the  ciniunitincee  under  nhicb  an  injured 
penoD  or  bia  cofituiti  might  take  thii  talio.  The 
puniihmrnl  of  death  tor  death  wu  talio  ;  but  it  ii 
not  laid  that  the  oognaij  oould  indict  dtatli  for 
death.  Talio,  a*  a  poniibment,  wai  a  part  of  the 
Mueaic  law :  "  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eya, 
toad)  for  lootb  :  a*  he  hath  caoied  a  blemiah  in  a 
man,  >o  ihall  it  be  done  to  him  again."  (£ntL 
xiiT.  20  ;  Kein,  Dot  Crimimiincht  dir  Roniar,  pp. 
37,3.JH,  816,  Slfi.)  [O.  L]. 

TALUS  iiinpiy«^f),  a  huckle-bone.  The 
Imckle-bonea  of  theep  and  goat*  bare  oftan  been 
fbond  in  Oraek  and  lUnuui  tambi,  both  teal,  and 
imitated  in  irory,  bronie,  glau,  and  agat&  Thoae 
sf  the  aalelopa  (tupaUnsO  were  Kugbt  aa  objeeta 
of  elegant*  and  eorioeity.  (Theoph.  CItar.  S, ; 
Athen.  T.  p.  193,  L)  They  wen  uied  to  play  with 
from  the  catliett  timea,  principally  by  women  and 
children  (Plut  Aleib.  p.  350),  occaakinally  by  old 
men.  (Cic  it  SbM.  16.)  A  painting  by  Alei- 
ander  of  Athena,  found  at  Rnina,  repreaenti  two 
wamen  occupied  with  thii  gome.  One  of  them, 
having  thrown  the  bonea  upwarda  into  the  air,  haa 
Biughtlhreeof  them  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  (Ami. 
iTEn.  i.  ta*.  1.)  See  the  fallowing  woodcul,  and 
cnni pate  ibe  account  of  tha  game  in  Pollux  (ii.  c  7 ). 
Potygnolni  executed  a  limilar  work  at  Delphi,  re- 
pceianling  the  two  daughtera  of  Pondarru  thni  em- 
ployed (nufoiiiriu  imficetiiXBit,  Pan*,  i.  30.  SI). 
Bat  a  much  more  celebrated  pndocliini  wni  the 

SvHtp  ijf  two  iiaki^  boyi,  executed  in  bronae  by 
uljdetaa,  nnil  colled  the  Jilragalianlei.     (Pliu. 


H.  N.  xzxir.  8.  1. 19.)  A  Iraetnred  marble  group 
of  tb**anMktnd,pre*Frved  in  the  Britiih  Miiaeum, 

the  ann  of  hii  play-fellow  u  u  to  preaent  a  litrfy 
illualralion  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  PalrodDL  (/i.  xiiiL  87,  88.)  To  play 
■t  thii  game  wu  aometimei  called  -wtinaXiSlftir, 
becwue  lire  bonea  oi  other  object*  of  a  ainiilar  kind 
were  employed  (Pollux,  Lc);  and  thi*  number  i* 
ntained  among  onneliet. 

WhilMtb*  tali  were  without  artificial  nuirki,tho* 
game  was  entirely  one  of  aklU  ;  and  in  ancient  no 
leu  than  in  modeni  time*,  it  conuitcd  not  merrly 
in  catching  the  fJTebone*  on  the  hack  of  the  hand 
a*  ahown  in  ih*  wood-cut,  but  in  a  grent  tariety  of 
exerciiea  requiring  quickneu,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  ught  When  the  lide*  of  the  bone  were 
marked  with  difierant  valnea,  the  game  became 
one  of  chance.  [Au*  j  TassKKA.J  The  two  enda 
were  lefl  blank,  becaue  the  bone  could  not  reu 
npon  either  of  them  on  account  of  it*  cnirature. 
The  tour  reioainiiig  aidea  were  marked  with  tha 
opjw- 


oppo.iii 


aide*.  The  Oteek  and  Latin  namaa  of  the  'i 
ben  wen  aa  followi  (Pollux,  Le.;  Euitath. 
in  Horn.  It.  ixiiL  88  ;  Sueton.  AvguM.  71  ;  Mart 
xiu.  1.6):  — LHenit,  (fi,  ir^iiw,  X^kf  (Bninck, 
^aoii.  33,  2«)j  lorn.  OKyi,:  Unia,  rxttaW-i, 
OMU  (Propart.  i».  9.  17  i  Orid.  Art.  Anal,  ii 
20S,JWiL473):  3.  TpiJi :  Ttnao;  4.  Tn«lf : 
~  aotentw  ;  6. 'E{<lt,  iH-ntt,  K^a, :  Satie. 
At  the  bone  i*  blonder  in  one  direction  than  in 
ithfi,  it  waa  aaid  to  tall  upright  or  prone 
titt  autynmtu),  according  a*  il 
war  tha  broad  aide.  (Pint. 
^poi.  Prab.  p.   1209,  ed.  Stepb. ;  Cic  dt   Fm. 


(.ifti't 


6.) 


.g  the  1 


t  together  at  thii  e 
which  they  lh»w  up  into 
>  dice-box  [Fkitilli;! 


the  four  lidea  of  the  four  bonea  admitted 

liny-fiT*  dlflei«Dt  combinations     The  lowetl 

w  of  ali  wu  four  aoea  ( jadl  mlliirKi  aaalaor. 

It.  O-re.  ii.  3.  7B).     Bui  the  Talue  of  a  throw 

(3ri*o(,  jatfBi.)  wu  not  in  all  caae*  the  inm  ol 

'our  nunbera  turned  up.     The  higheat  in  value 

thai  called  VtmM.ar  ^ai  VtMreat  (Plant. 

.  T.  2.  35  ;  Gc  <b  Dh.  iL  59  ;  Sueton.  L  c), 

hich  tbe  nuraben  cul  up  were   all  differrnt 

(Mart.  liT.  14),  the  anm  of  Ihem  being  only  four- 

teeiL    It  waa  by  obtaining  thia  throw  that  the  king 
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of  the  fenst  wu  Rp{>ointed  amon^  the  Romanfi 
(Ilor.  Car/n.  \.  4.  18,  ii.  7.25)  [Svmposium],  and 
hrnce  it  wan  also  called  BasUu-us.  (Plaut  Cure.  ii. 
3.  HO.)  Cert:iin  other  throws  were  called  by  par- 
ticular names.  Liken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and 
women,  and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw,  consisting 
of  two  aces  and  two  trays,  making  eight,  was  de- 
nominated Ste$iehonu,  When  the  object  was 
simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 
was  called  irAcurro^oX/rSa.  (Pollux,  viL  206,  ix. 
.0.1,  110,  117.)  Before  a  person  threw  the  tali,  he 
often  invoked  either  a  god  or  his  mistress.  (Plaut. 
CapL  i.  1.  5,  Cure,  il  3.  77—79.)  These  bones, 
marked  and  thrown  aa  abore  described,  were  also 
used  in  divination.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  14.)    [J.  Y.] 

TA'MIAS  (rafiiar),  was  a  name  given  to  any 
person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispensing 
of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description, 
confided  to  him  ;  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer.  And  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  ro^cu,  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article,  are  certain  officers  entrusted  with  import- 
ant duties  by  the  Athenian  government ;  and  more 
especially  the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the 
revenue. 

In  ancient  times  every  temple  of  any  importance 
Jiad  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments ;  and  a  treasury  where  such  pro- 
perty was  kept  Lands  were  attached  to  the 
temple,  from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made 
payable  to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  the  public  ;  and  various 
■acred  offerings  were  made  by  individuals  There 
was  a  ra/Jaf  l§fmv  xp^f*^«^f%  who,  together  with 
^Turrdrcu  and  Upiowotol,  had  the  custody  and 
management  of  these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all 
the  temples  at  Athens  waa  that  of  Athena  in  the 
Acropolis,  in  which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Persians  (r^  dpumta  Tijs  ti{\cms),  be- 
sides magnificent  statues,  painting,  and  other 
works  of  art.  (Demosth.  e,  Timocr.  741.)  To  the 
Goddess  large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by 
the  law  or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the 
assembly  ;  and  besides  this  she  received  a  tenth  of 
all  the  fines  that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all 
confiscations  and  prises  taken  in  war.  Her  trea- 
surers were  callea  roi^fai  rris  <^fov,  or  r«p  riif 
i^fod,  or  rafiiat  Up&v  xf'lf*^'''*'^  ''^^  i^cot;,  and 
sometimes  simply  raniiu.  (Demosth.  e.  AndroL 
015.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
period.  Herodotus  (yiii.  51,53)  relates  that  the 
ra/Jcu  Tou  Upov  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  Xerxes  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  They  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  from  the  cUss  of  Pentacosiome- 
dimni,  and  afterwards  when  the  distinction  of 
classes  had  ceased  to  exist,  from  among  the  wealth- 
iest of  Athenian  citizens.  (Harpocr.  and  Suid.  $.  o. 
Taniai.)  The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were 
ciiosen  in  like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th 
Olympiad,  where  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
those  of  Pallas  remained  distinct.  (Demosth.  & 
Timocr.  743.)  Their  treasury,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Athena,  viz.  to 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where  were 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (Saia  xf^/<ATa, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  Upd),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Palkis.  (Aristopb.  Plut.  1194.) 
Ail  the  funds  of  the  state  were  considered  as  being 
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tn  a  manner  consecrated  to  P:dhis ;  while  on  Ae 
other  hand  the  people  reserved  to  thennelTea  the 
right  of  making  nse  of  the  sacred  moniea,  aa  well 
ns  the  other  property  of  the  temples,  if  the  aafirtr 
of  the  state  should  reqnire  it.     (Thocvd.  ii.  13.) 
Payments  made  to  the  templea  were  leeeived  bj 
the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some  members  of 
the  senate,  just  as  public  moniea  were  by    the 
Apodectae  ;   and  then  the  treasurers  beoune  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  custody.     As  to  fines  see 
Epidolk,  Practorbs,  and  on  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  Bockh,  PubL  Earn,  vf  Aiketm^  ppu   160 
—1(54. 

The  tRRsnrer  of  the  revenue,  rufUat  or  irt- 
fitkririjs  r^s  irocr^r  vpoai9ov^  was  a  more  rmpoit- 
ant  personage  than  those  laat  mentioned.  He  was 
not  a  mere  keeper  of  monies,  like  them,  nor  a  mere 
receiver,  like  the  Apodectae  ;  but  a  general  pej- 
master,  who  received  through  the  Apodectae  all 
money  which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  (except  the  property*Caxes 
which  were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tri> 
bnte  from  the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the 
Hellenotamiae,  and  afterwards  to  other  persons 
hereafter  mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in 
such  manner  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law  ; 
the  surplus  (if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or 
the  Theoric  bind.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  chan- 
nels in  which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and 
exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  ex- 
penditure, he  was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  upon  financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  revenue,  introduce  econtwiv,  and  inevent 
abuses ;  he  is  sometimes  called  rofiuts  r^t  Stotanf- 
<refltff,  or  6  iw\  rijs  8ioan{(rc«w,  and  may  be  re- 
garded at  a  sort  of  minister  of  finance.  To  him 
Aristophanes  refers  in  EquiL  947 >  He  was 
elected  by  x^'P^^o*^  u^d  held  his  office  for  four 
years,  but  was  capable  of  being  re-elected.  A  law, 
however,  was  passed  during  the  administration  of 
LycuiguB,  prohibiting  re-election  ;  so  that  Ljcnr- 
gus,  who  is  reported  to  have  continued  in  office 
for  twelve  years,  must  have  held  it  f»r  the  last 
eight  years  under  fictitious  names.  The  power  of 
this  officer  was  by  no  means  free  from  ecMitroI ; 
inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose financial  measures,  or  institute  criminal  p«o- 
ceediugs  for  malversation  or  waste  of  tlie  public 
funds ;  and  there  was  an  dm-iypa^ot  r^s  Suhk^- 
<r€ws  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his  supe- 
rior. Anciently  there  were  persons  called  IIop<oTei£ 
who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  rafiiat  in  some  part 
of  their  duties.  (Bikkh,  id.  166)  [Poristax.] 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
revenue  was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pub- 
lic functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  rofilat  rfys  irpo0r<{8ou,  re- 
ceiving their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing 
them  in  their  respective  departments.  Such  were 
the  TpctjftoKoiol,  rtixoTOioCf  dSovotot,  ro^povoiot, 
^ir«/AcXin'al  ptiapluv,  who  received  through  their 
own  rafiiat  such  sums  as  they  required  from  time 
to  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  pnj- 
ment  of  the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  Colacretae 
(jCtfAaxpcrai),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the 
meals  in  the  Prytnneum,  were  the  only  duties  th.it 
remained  to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Apodectae  by  Cleisthcnes.  (Aristopb.  Viap.  695, 
7*24.)     The    TOfiiat  of   the  sacred  vessels^  r^s 
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TlapdKov  and  r^r  'SaKofuviat^  acted  not  only  u 
treasuren,  but  as  triemrchs ;  the  expenses  (amoontr 
ing  for  the  two  ships  together  to  ahout  sixteen 
talents)  being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  x**P*'^^''^  (Demosth.  e»  Mid.  570  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  116.)  Other  trierarchs  had  their  own 
private  rofdcu^  for  the  keeping  of  accounto  and 
better  dispateh  of  business.  (Bockh,  Id,  p.  171, 
&c. ;  SchSmann,  Ant,  Jur.  jmbL  Or.  pp.  250,  312.) 

The  duties  of  the  'EAXiji^oTa/ufai  are  spoken  of 
in  a  separate  article.  [Hbllknotahiae.] 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources,  Ist,  the 
property-tax  [Eisphora],  and  2dly,  the  surplus 
of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
ritv9pi4irra  xrif*ora  rqs  8iotiinf<rc«5.  Of  the  ten 
Srpanryol,  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  ffrpwnfyis 
6  M  r^s  Siocmfcrffwf,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  war  fund  was  entrusted.  He  had  under 
him  a  treasurer,  called  rofxlas  rwv  ffrpartwriKw^ 
who  gave  out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  de&ayed 
all  other  expenses  incident  to  the  service.  De- 
mosthenes, perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up,  recommended  that  the 
generals  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary fimd,  but  that  this  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  special  officers,  rofdat  km  ZrjfiS^ruM^  who 
should  be  accounteble  for  ite  proper  applkation : 
rdv  fUtf  rAv  xPVfJ^^fMt  \6yov  wapd  ro6rti» 
XofiSdytof,  t6p  Hi  riiv  tpywr  irt^tdL  rov  arparifyou, 
{De  Chenott.  1 01.)  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosth. de  CoroH.  238,  265,  the  words  6  iw\  r^f 
8io{ic^<rcwf  refer  to  a  arpcenfy6s  so  designated, 
and  not  to  the  rofuar  r^r  irpo<r<{8ou.  (Schomann, 
AnL  Jur.  publ.  Or.  p.  252,  n.  7  ;  Boickh,  Id,  p. 
168  ;  Meier,  AiL  Proo.  p.  105.) 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  Theoric  fund ; 
of  which,  after  the  Archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.     [Thxorica.] 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  tiliiA»v  rofdoL,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ^uK£y 
raniat^  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  stote  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rente 
of  these  formed  the  principal  port  of  their  revenue. 
^vAopxoi,  8i7/topxo<,  and  other  local  functionaries 
were  appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  economy  we  havo  but  scanty 
information.  (Schomann,  de  Comii.  pp.  37 1 — 378, 
Ant.  Jur.  pmbL  Or.  pp.  203,  204.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

TAPES  or  TAPETE  (Non.  Marcell.  p.  229, 
ed.  MerceriX  rdwris,  rdrts^  or  Zdvts,  dim,  SavlSior, 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times 
characteristic  of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European 
babiu  (A then,  it  p.  4B,  n.)  ;  we  find  that  the 
Asiatics,  including  the  Egyptians  and  also  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  displayed  them  on 
festivals  and  other  public  occasions,  and  gave  them 
as  presente  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  Amd>.  vii  3. 
§  18,27*)  They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (IL  xvi.  224, 
judv.  230,  645,  Od.  iv.  298,  vii.  337),  and  by 
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some  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors  they  were  given 
as  presente  to  the  oombatanto  at  the  Circensian 
Games.  (Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  monufincture  wera 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Eaeped,  Alex,  vi.  p.  436,  ed. 
Blanc.;  Sidon.  ApolL  EpitL  ix.  13),  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  v.  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin.), 
Sordes  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  b.,  vi.  p.  255,  e.,  xiL 
p.  514,  c. ;  Non.  Marcell.  p.  542),  Miletus  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  542),  Alexandria  (Plant  P§eud.  i  2. 
13),  Carthage  (Athen.  i  p.  28,  a),  and  Corinth* 
(Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d.)  In  reference  to  the  texture, 
(hese  articles  were  distinguished  into  those  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly 
made  at  Sardei  and  called  ^AoTiiri3«f  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  255,  e.,  xii.  p.  514,  c. ;  Diog.  LaSrL  v.  72),  and 
those  in  which  the  nap  (luJsXos)  was  more  abund- 
ant, and  which  were  soft  and  woolly  (offAoi,  Horn. 
//.  xvL  224  ;  iaoKukw  ^pioio,  Od.  iv.  124).  The 
thicker  and  more  expensive  kinds  (MoAActfrof)  re- 
sembled our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and 
wann  blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  those 
which  had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (^rcp<(/caAAof), 
and  those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called 
c^x^froroi  (Athen.  v.  p.  1 97,  b^  vi.  p.  255,  e. ;  Diog. 
LaSrt.  V.  72,  73),  ampkitapae  (Non.  Marcell.  p. 
540  ;  Lncil.  iSkd.  i.  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.),  or  dft^iranjTCY 
(Eustath.  m  Horn.  IL  ix.  200),  and  also  ifJuftlfiaXAot 
otampbimalla,  (Plin.^.iV.  viii.  48.  s.  73.)  In- 
stead of  being  always  used,  like  blanketo,  in  single 
pieces  as  they  came  from  the  loom  [Pallium], 
carpeto  were  often  sewed  together.  (PUnt.  Stkh.- 
iL  2.  54.)  They  were  frequently  of  splendid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6. 102^ — 106)  or  with  the  murex  {dKmipyHs^ 
oAtTap^i/pot),  and  having  figures,  especially  hunt- 
ing^pieces,  woven  into  them.  (Sidon.  ApolL^c; 
Plant  Paeud,  i  2.  14.)  These  fine  specimens  of 
tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  coaches,  or  so£u,  at  entertainmente 
(Hom.  IL  ix.  200,  Od.  xz.  150  ;  Virg.  Aem.  i  639, 
697—700  ;  Ovid.  Met.  ziii.  638 ;  Gi&  Tuao,  v.  21 ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Catullus  (Argon.  47 — 220)  represente 
one  to  have  been  soemployed^  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon  (Hom.  //.  x.  156  ;  Anne, 
viii.  1, 2  ;  Theocrit  xv.  125  ;  Aristoph.  PluL  540 ; 
Vii^.  Aen,  ix.  325,  858),  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.  (Aen,  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  used  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  catafidque  at  the  Apothbo8I8 
of  a  Roman  Emperar  was  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Herodian,  iv.  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  orientals 
upon  occasions  of  stete  and  ceremony  spread 
carpeto  both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  879—936  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  131,  b., 
xii.  pi  514,  c.) 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  exphiined, 
the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  deno- 
minations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them, 
either  in  the  Triclinium  {tridiniaria  Bab^oniea^ 
Plin.  H.  N,  viiL  48.  s.  74)  or  in  the  Cubiculum 
{eubieularia  poiymita.  Mart  xiv.  150),  and  espe- 
cially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading  them 
out  {iesetile  ttragulum,  Cic  Tuee.  ▼.  21  ;  ^raium^ 
C.  Nepos,  Agee.  viiL  2  ;  veetia  atragtda,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
7  ;  Hor.  Sat.  il  3.  118  ;  trrfMiMval,  Plut  Ifcurg. 
pi  86,  ed.  Steph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  )  42,  a.,  orpJ^ra, 
ii.  p.  48,  d.).  The  Greek  term  peristroma^  which 
was  tnnsferred  into  the  Latin  (Diog.  Laert  L  c  ; 
Phiut  Stieh^  ii.  2.  54  ;  Cic  PkiL  iL  27%  hsuX  9L 
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tpeciiil  MgniiicaUoii,  meaning  probably  a  ooveriet 
inade  so  laive  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed  or  couch.  [J.  Y.] 

TAPHUS  (rApos).    [Funub,  p.  656,  a.] 
TARKNTI'NI  LUDI.  [Luoi  Sabcularb&] 
TARRHUS  (Ta^p6s).    [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
TAURII  LUDI.    [LuDi  Sascularbs.] 
TAXIARCHI  (Ta{u^yxoi),were  militanr  oiBcen 
nt  Athena,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Stnitegi. 
[Stratbous.]  They  were  ten  in  number  like  the 
itrategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  iu  the 
same  way,  namely  by  x^^F*""^*^   (Dem.  Philip,  i. 
p.  47  ;  Pollux,  TiiL  87-)  In  war  each  commanded 
the  infiuitry  of  his  own  tribe  (Dem.  in  BoeoL  p. 
999 ;  Aeech.  de  Fak.  Leg,  p.  333),  and  they  were 
frequently  called  to  assist  the  Strategi  with  their 
advice  at  the  war-council.    (Thucyd.  vii.  60.)   In 
peace  they  assisted  the  Stmtegi  in  levying  and 
enlisting  soldiers,  as  is  stated  under  Stratkuus, 
and  they  seem  to  have  also  assisted  the  latter  in 
the  discharge  of  many  of  their  other  duties. 

The  Taxiarehs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding r^9i%  which  were  the  principal  divitfions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(^vAn)  formed  a  f^is^  whence  we  find  ^vK-^  used 
as  synonymous  with  r^is.  (Lya.  in  Agoral.  pp. 
498,  501.)  As  there  were  ten  tribes,  there  were 
consequently  in  a  complete  Athenian  army  ten 
T(l(|fis,  but  the  number  of  men  contained  in  each 
would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rifyt 
was  the  name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops. 
The  Xi&xos  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  W^tf,  and  the  Xox^acyol  were  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  taxiarehs.  (Schomami,  Ant,  Jur. 
vvbL  Graee.  p.  253,  &&) 
TAXIS  (T^^if).  [Taziarcki.] 
TECTOR,  TECTO'RIUM  OPUS.  [Paries, 
p.  870,  a.] 

TE'OULA  (ich«tws,  dim.  Ktpatds,  Xen.  ffellen. 
vL  5.  §  9),  a  roofing-tile.  Roo&ig-tiles  were  origi- 
nally made,  like  bricks,  of  baked  day  {yyjs  dvr^r). 
Byses  of  Naxos  first  introduced  tUes  ai  marble 
about  the  year  620  B.  c.  (Pans.  t.  10.  §  2.)  Be- 
sides the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much 
laiger  size  than  those  of  day.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(Pans.  /.&),  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Serapeium  at  Puteoli,  their  dimensions  were  in 
exact  proportion  to  tho  other  parte  of  the  building  ; 
and  the  efiect  of  the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles 
descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  ornamental  frontons,  with  whidi  the  lions^- 
heads  (oapiia  leomina^  Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  15  ;  x^^^fMu, 
HorapoU. /fter.  L21)  over  the  cornice  Alternated, 
was  exceedingly  grand  and  beautiful  How  highly 
this  invention  was  prised  by  the  anciento  is  proved 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaceus  to  deq>oiI  the  temple  of  the  Ladnian  Juno 
of  some  of  ito  marble  tiles  (tegtdae  monnoreae),  iu 
order  to  adorn  another  temple  which  he  had  vowed 
to  erect  in  Rome.  (Liv.  zlii.  4  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1. 
§  20.)  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles 
made  of  bronxe  and  gilt.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  18.) 

At  Rome  the  houses  were  originally  roofed  with 
(hingles,  and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  when  tiles  began  to  super- 
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■ede  the  old  roofing  materiaL  (PUn.  H.N.in IIX 
s.  86  ;  Mxebtthr,  HisL  of  A>me,  vol  ill  p.  559.) 

Tiles  wore  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  vitk 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  node  ondentesd^ 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  porpose  of 
fixing  Uiem  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  after- 
wards formed  with  a  raised  border  on  esdi  ode,  a 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  repreaentiag  tb 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  PompcH. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tileiDigb 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  cazae  aeii 
bebw  it,  ite  two  sides  were  made  to  connpt 
downwards.  See  the  next  woodcut  reprneitbi 
a  tiled  roo^  from  a  port  of  which  the  jomtrtiles  m 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  overUpping  sod  t» 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  oto^- 
sary  to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  bftveeo  tb 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  s*ef 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imhrieeg.  The  aben 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrioei  fw^ 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  rditin^j 
to  the  fiat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  tlie  kjX 
woodcut.    The  roof^  by  the  exact  adaptstks  d 


the  broad  Ugulae  and  the  nanow  im&riQa  thnnf^ 
out  iu  whole  extent,  became  like  one  idid  i^ 
compact  frsme-work.  (Xen.  Mem,  ill.  1. 1 7  :  ^ 
fringit  teguliu  imbrieetque^  Plant.  MotU  \.'2,'^> 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44.)  The  rows  rf j«»». 
tiles  divided  the  roof  into  an  equal  nan^  '' 
channels,  down  which  the  water  descended  ei'-» 
the  gutter  {ccMolis)  to  be  discharged  through  op<^ 
ings  made  in  the  lions^-heads,  the  position  uai  T 
pearance  of  which  are  shown  in  the  voo^""^ 
The  rows  of  flat  tiles  terminated  in  a  vanoe  f 
ornamented  front,  which  rose  immediately  s^^ 
the  cornice,  and  of  which  four  specimens  ore  i^*' 
in  the  fiwt  woodcut.  The  first  and  fourth  paUe* 
are  drawn  from  tiles  found  at  Pompeii,  an-d  lv 
two  internal  from  tiles  preserved  in  the  Bnoi 
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Miimiro  luid  brought  thither  from  Athens.  The 
lions*  heads  upon  the  third  and  fourth  are  per> 
forated.  [Antkpixa.]  The  finmtons,  which 
were  ranged  along  the  cornice  at  the  tennination 
of  the  rows  of  jointrtiles,  were  either  painted  or 
Bciilptured  so  a*  to  represent  leaves,  aplustria 
[  A  PLUfiTRi].  or  masks.  The  first  woodcut  shows 
three  examples  of  such  frontons,  which  belong 
to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British  Mnseom. 
They  are  drawn  on  a  much  laiger  scale  than  the 
oilier  objecta  in  the  same  woodcut  The  invention 
of  these  graceful  ornaments  is  ascribed  to  Dibutades 
of  Corinth.     (  Plin.  //.  JV.  xxx v.  1 2.  s.  43. ) 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  roofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited 
AntiquUwt  f^  AtticOj  Lon.  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 
into  the  open  court  or  impluvinm  of  a  house,  was 
said  to  pass  **  through  the  tiles  **  {per  teguUu^  Ter. 
KuH,  iii.  5.  40  ;  compare  Gellius,  x.  15  ;  5id  rwv 
tKpdfuaify  St.  Luke,  T.  19). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
pavtmaceum  (H.  N.  xxxri.  22.  s.  44),  so  called  pro- 
bably because  the  tiles  were  semicircular  at  their 
lower  edge,  and  overlapped  one  another  like  the 
feathers  in  the  train  of  a  peacock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  urns,  made  in  the  form  of  small  temples 
[FuNus],  often  represent  very  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roof  with  the  above-mentioned  va- 
rieties in  the  form  of  the  UleSb  [J.  Y.] 

TEICHOPOEUS  {TtixoroUs),  Among  the 
various  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  ma- 
iingement  of  public  works  at  Athens  (imardrtu 
9ri/juHriMf  l^pTw),  were  tliose  whose  business  it  was 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is 
nc^less  to  observe  how  important  to  the  dty  of 
Athens  were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more 
especially  the  long  walls,  which  connected  the 
upper  city  with  the  Peiraeeus,  and  which  gave  it  the 
ail  vantages  of  an  island.  These  were  maintained 
at  considerable  expense.  The  reixeiroiot  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  x^P^^^^K  one  from  each 
tribe,  and  probably  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  hold  a  magisterial  office  (dpxT^),  and 
in  that  capacity  had  an  i}7«/ioWa  iucamiplou, 
Aeschines  calls  them  iwiffrdToi  roS  fjunyUrrev  r&y 
(pycfv.  Funds  were  put  at  their  disposal,  for  which 
they  had  their  treasurer  (rofJar),  dependent  on 
the  tnauurer  of  the  revenue.  They  were  liable  to 
n'lider  an  account  (tv06tnfi)  of  their  management  of 
thtt>»e  funds,  and  also  of  their  general  conduct,  like 
other  magistrates.  The  office  of  ruxovoiSs  has  been 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  in  modem  times,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  held  by  Demosthenes, 
and  its  having  given  occasion  to  the  famous  prose- 
cution of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  receive  the  honour  of  a  crown  before  he  had 
rendered  his  account  according  to  law.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  the  laws  thereto  reUtting, 
we  may  probably  rely  npon  the  account  given  by 
AeschinesL  (Aesch.  e.  Oeapk.  55 — 57,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Bdckh,  PtdU.  Eoon,  of  Athene^  pp.  170,  203,  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

TELA  {l<rr6%\  a  loom.  Although  weaving  was 
nniougst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  on  by  a  sepanite  dass  of  persons  (iV^eCvTai, 
trjrtores  nnd  testirieet^  InUeunrg)^  who  more  particu- 
Urly  Kuppliud  the  iuhubitiints  of  the  towns  with 
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the  productions  of  their  skill  (Cato,  de  Re  RweL 
135),  yet  every  considerable  domestic  establish- 
ment, especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom 
(Cato,  de  He  BueL  10, 14)  together  with  the  whole 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  of  wool  (Aiii»- 
fiemm^  roAcur^a,  rdKturtovpyia),  (Hesiod,  Op,  et 
Diee,  779  ;  Vii^g. Georg.  L  285, 2d4.)  [Calathu&J 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  specially  deno- 
minated 'Efiydpn,  who  was  always  refpvded  in  iJbis 
character  as  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  female  deoonim.  (Serv.  m  Ftra.  £!oL 
vl3.) 

When  the  fium  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
huge  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it  called  the  IotSp 
(kieUmes^  Vano,  de  Re  Bud.  L  2)  or  testtrimim,  was 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  26.)  The 
work  was  thero  principally  carried  on  by  female 
skves  (qmuiUartae,  df  tpi$oi,  Theocrit.  zv.  80 ; 
Hom.  Od.  i.  356—360,  vu.  235,  xxL  850)  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  housSt 
who  herself  also  together  with  her  daughters  took 
part  in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners 
and  by  finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts.  (Vitnav.  vL  7.  p.  164,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Sym- 
machus,  Epid.  vL  40.)  But  although  weaving  was 
employed  in  providing  the  ordiiuiry  ai-ticles  of 
dothing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  an  inventive  and  decorative 
art,  subservient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  was 
almost  entirely  Oriental  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  an  all  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  skill  and  magnificence  disphiyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs,  shawls,  carpets  and 
tapestry.  [Chlamtr,  Pallium,  Pbplum,  Tapis.] 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  mannen 
Herodotus  (iL  35 ;  compare  Athen.  iL  p.  48,  b)  men- 
tions that  weaving  was  in  that  eonntry  the  employ- 
ment of  the  male  sex.  This  custom  still  continues 
among  some  Amb  and  negro  tribes.  (Welsted, 
Trmie^  voL  L  p.  123  ;  Pricfaard,  Reeecuvkee^  vol. 
ii.  p.  60,  3d  edit)  Throughout  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the 
task  of  women  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her 
daughters,  wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the 
sons.  (Colum.  de  Re  Rust,  xii.  Prarf. ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Herod,  ix.  109.)  This  domestic 
custom  gives  occasion  in  the  works  of  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets  to  some  very  interesting  (/6io^inew  and 
expressions  of  affection  between  near  relations.  In- 
deed the  recognition,  or  *AMryw6pMrif,  as  Aristotle 
calU  it  (deArt.  Poet,  6.  §  18,  14.  §  21^  often 
depends  on  this  circumstance.  Thus  Crensa  proves 
herself  to  be  the  mother  of  Ion  (Eurip.  /or,  1416, 
1417)  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  which 
she  had  made  in  her  yonth,  and  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphlgenia  recognises  her 
brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion  (Eurip.  Ipk.  im 
Tamr,  814 — 817),  and  Electra  recognises  him  on 
another  (Aeschyl.  Ckoeph,  225)  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
lies of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  reguhur  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia, 
wove  a  new  shawl  every  five  yean  to  be  displayed 
at  the  games  which  were  then  celebrated  iu  honour 
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of  llsn,  luid  to  ba  ptcwnad  in  her  templa.  (Puu. 
*.  16.  is— l,Ti.21.  i8.)  tHwuij.]  Aiimikt 
Dillegt  at  Sputa  iru  d«*Dtnl  ta  thn  putpaM  of 
wcaviojE  H  tunic  tverj  jear  for  the  dttLngi  itatne 
or  Ihs  Amyelan  ApoUn.  which  ni  thiitf  cubiu 
high.  (P*iu.  iii.  16.  gS,  19. 12.)  Al  Alheni 
Iheeonipiuii  of  rirgiri»c«ilfd  Ifytrrimu  ot  In^nu, 
mid  Q^^ti^ptH,  vho  werB  pATlly  of  Asiatic  «xtnie- 
tian,  wore  ths  ihaw)  which  wu  curicd  in  th«  Pa- 
nqthanuc  proceHion  ud  which  repmcDled  tho 
battle  bctWFcn  lh«  godi  ud  the  gionl*.  (Eaiip. 
//<e.  161—469  ;  Vicif.  (Xri,,  31— M.)    [Ahrhb- 

WHi  aHignfld  lo  jonng  fonaka  of  the  highnt  Euik 
at  Argot.  (Eurip.  rpi.  h  Top.  SIS— 215  )  In 
the  Tounh  ccninry  iht  taik  of  woating  twgao  to 
be  iTnnifriTKt  in'Rorope  (mm  woman  to  tho  otlwr 
■eir,  a  duinge  which  St.  Chryioatoai  deplocfei  aa  a 
■ign  of  prevailinir  iloth  and  eHeminaey.  ( OiaL  S4. 
vol  iii.  p.  470.ed.SaTille.>  Vegetini  (>ia  fl*  Mil. 
L  7],  who  wrote  aboat  the  tain*  tima.  nwotioni 
linlMna,  or  the  nwDafaetureri  of  linen  doth,  in  the 
number  oflhoH  who  ware  ineligible  u  aoldien. 

Eiery  thing  woren  eontiitf  of  two  eaeenlial  parta, 
the  warp  and  tbe  wool^  called  in  Latin  Slamm  and 
SmUegmai,  StUtmem,  or  TVuwa  (Vitnir.  x.  I  ; 
Ovid.  Mtl.  i«.  aS7  i  PHn.  //.  N.  li.  24.  a.  28  ; 
I'rr..  SuL  Ti.  731,  in  Greek  Wn**  "id  upoKi. 
(I'lato,  Palil.  pp.397,  301,  302,  ed.  Dckker  ; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  ii.  17  :  PluL  dt  U  tl  Mr.  p. 
672.)  InUead  of  ■)»»!  Plata  (/^.  v.  p.  S«6, 
rd.  fiekktr)  loinciiDiM  uaea  *1itl4,  and  in  the 
poaiagei  reremd  to  ha  menliona  one  of  the  moat 
iRiponant  diffcrtncet  between  the  warp  and  tbe 
woof;  Tii.thBttbe  threadiof  Iheformerare  ilrong 
and  fim  in  coniei]ueDca  of  being  more  twitted  in 
■pinuing.  wliilil  ihoie  of  the  latter  are  compai*- 
bvelf  aofl  Hid  fielding.  Tbia  i(  in  EMt  the  diSo- 
Kiice  whicli  ill  tbe  modem  )ilk  manufactura  div 
[iM  tixnn  tma,  and  in  tbe  cotton 
i  from  iB</l  Another  name  for 
me  wool  or  nam  wai  poSdrt,.  (Hnm.  Balr.  181  ; 
Euilatb.  u  Ham.  II.  iiiiL  762,  Od.  r.  121.) 

The  warp  wai  oiled  dawa  in  Latin  (frora 
•laTt)  on  aocDUiit  of  it*  cnet  pottura  in  the  loom. 
(VaiTO,i.  £.  »,llS,ed.MuIler.)  Tbe  conwpond- 
ing  Greek  term  oT^tuw  and  likewiie  larit  have 
eiidentlir  the  lame  daiiiation.  For  tbe  laaia  rea- 
■an  the  Tery  fint  opeialioD  in  weating  wai  to  art 
up  the  loom,  VrroT  onfffurSu  (Hwn.  (U.  iu  e4  i 
"     ■    '    "     It  Dia.  119)  ;  and  the  wab  or  cloth, 


befon 


ed-frai 


a  df'  IiiT*,  TheocriU 
called  "Teilii  pendent,'  or  "penduLa  tela"  (O'id, 
MH.  IT.  395,  Epiit.  !.  10),  beanae  it  fanng  from 
iha  trantTcrae  beam  or  Juei;ii.  Tkeae  panimlaTa 
are  all  claarl/ exhibited  in  iha  pictnn  of  Circe'* 
loom,  which  ii  contained  in  tlie  lery  aocient  iUn- 
minated  MS.  of  Virgil*!  Aenaid  preaerred  at  Rome 
iu  tbe  Vatican  Libiai.r.     (See  I 
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mU  and  compuB.i4«t.TiL  14:  ofMimt^nrrm  titmitt 
tembawt,  Serriag  ■'■  foe.;  Ham.  Od.  x.  32-2.)  Al- 
tboogh  the  upright  loom  bare  exkibitfd  waa  in 
common  me,  ajid  emplojed  for  all  ocdinacy  por- 
pote*,  the  pnctice,  now  genexallj  adopLrd,  «f 
placing  the  warp  in  ■□  horixantal  poaidoa  waa  oe- 

npright  loom  (ibuu  U/a,  (g-rji  iptm),  tbe  raaome- 
ment  of  which  required  tlie  female  to  atand  and 
more  about,  it  oppned  to  anuther  kind  at  which 
iheiat.     (AttemiJor.  ill  36  ;  Sernn*.£c) 

We  obaerTB  in  the  preceding  voodcQt  aboiit  tbe 
middle  of  the  apparatua  a  tiantverae  rod  liosainc 
through  the  warp.  A  ttniiglit  cane  waa  wr.l 
adapted  to  be  to  utcd,  and  itt  application  iaclearlv 
eipmaed  Uf  Orid  ia  the  wordt  '  ilaineii  aeceniit 
anmdo."  (Mml.  ti.  fifi.)  In  plain  weaving  it  wat 
inierted  between  tbe  threadi  of  the  warp  •■>  at  to 
divide  them  into  two  portion!,  the  thread*  OD  nnt 
aide  of  the  rod  altemating  with  thoie  on  tho  oibcr 
tide  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp. 
The  two  upright  beam*  lupporting  ihfi  jngiioi.  nt 
tnuiiieiw  b«m,  from  which  the  warp  dependji, 
were  cnlled  nt^iirr,  (Tlieocrit.  i>iii.  34).  and 
Irrairatci.  lilenllf,  •'tbe  lein  of  the  leoaa."  (Eu- 
latb.  ■//».  Od.x\u.  107.) 

Wbilil  the  impcDTaiaant*  in  DtKbinerjr  kaie  w 
agreat  extent  aoperaeded  the  naa  of  the  opHf  bt 
loon  in  all  other  parlt  of  Europe,  it  remaina  alnwit 
in  itl  ptiaiiliTe  ttate  in  Iceland.  The  foUowing 
woodcut  ia  radneed  frnm  an  engraTiDg  of  the  Ici- 
landic  loom  in  Olaf  Otaftcn'*  Etamamic  Tomr  ia 
that  itiand,  piibiithed  in  Danith  at  Copenhagm. 
A.  [>.  1 7B0.  We  obaerTe  underneath  the  JBgon  a 
roller  (drTior,  Pollux.  TiL  i.  |  36  i  Enatath.  n 
Ifom.  Od.  xiiL  107)  which  i*  tamed  by  a  handle, 
and  on  which  the  web  it  woand  a*  tbe  work  ad- 
TBiKca.  Tbe  thread*  of  the  warp,  beaidea  being 
aepanted  by  a  Irantverae  rod  or  plank,  are  dividea 
into  thirty  or  ferity  parcelt,  to  each  of  which  a 
time  i>  HUprnded  for  the  purpoae  of  keeping  ik* 
waip  in  a  perpendicolar  poution  and  allowing  th* 
Dtceaiary  play  to  the  itroket  of  the  ipaiha,  which 
it  dnivn  at  the  aide  of  the  loom.  The  myatiail 
ode  written  about  the  eleTenth  centuiy  of  oar  en. 
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witb  wbich  Gmv  has  made  ns  fiuniliar  in  his  tmnt- 
lation,  and  which  describes  the  loom  of  **  the  Fatal 
Sisten,**  represents  warriors*  skulls  as  supplying 
the  place  of  these  round  stones  (pondera^  Sen. 
Epift.  91  ;  Plin.  H.N.  Lc).  The  knotted  bundles 
of  threads,  to  which  the  stones  were  attached,  often 
remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the  form  of 
a  fringe.     [Fimbriab.] 

Whilst  the  comparatiYely  coarse,  strong,  and 
nmch-twisted  thread  designed  for  the  warp  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  [Furur],  forming  a  $pool^  bobbin^ 
or  pen  {iniy%  dim.  iriiyioy,  Hom.  //.  zxiiL  762  ; 
Eurip.  Ilee.  466).  This  was  either  conveyed 
through  the  warp  without  any  additional  con* 
trivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  or  it  was 
made  to  roTolve  in  a  shuttle  (woyov Axof,  Hesych. 
«.v.  n^¥top:  radiiiUf  Lucret  v.  1352).  This  was 
made  of  box  brought  firom  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  was  pointed  at  its  ej^tremitiea,  that  it  might 
easily  force  its  way  through  the  warp.  (Virg-  Aen. 
jx.  476  ;  Ovid.  Met  iv.  276,  vi.  56,  132,  F<ut. 
iii.  879.)  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
ishind  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity. 
An  oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface, 
which  holds  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a 
wire,  extends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity, 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely. 
The  small  stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane, 
which  our  manufacturers  call  a  quill,  and  which 
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is  surrounded  by  the  woof.  This  is  drown  through 
a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and, 
whenever  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  the  bobbin  .re- 
Tolves  and  delivers  the  woof  through  this  hole. 
The  process  of  winding  the  yam  so  as  to  make 
It  into  a  bobbin  or  pen,  was  called  in)W(c(r9cu 
(Theocrit  xviii.  32)  or  dvawrivif^tffBcu,  (Aristot. 
H.  A.  V.  19.)  The  reverse  process  by  which  it 
was  delivered  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the 
shuttle  (see  the  hist  woodcut)  was  called  iiewrivC- 
^terBtu,  Hence  the  phrase  jinnji'ieirai  raSra  means 
**  he  shall  disgorge  these  things.**  (Aristoph.  Han. 
586  :  SchoU  in  loo.) 

All  that  is  eflfected  by  the  shuttb  is  the  eon- 
veyanee  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  place  it  is 
necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashaa,  called 
in  Latin  Itciot  in  Greek  tdroi  {/dros^  Hom.  //. 
xxiii.  762).  By  a  leash  we  are  to  understand  a 
thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  a  straight  rod  called  Lidaionutny  and  in 
Greek  xaydv.  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wooden 
rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest weaving.     The  number  of  sets  was  increased 


according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  hilig  or  tnlig  (Mart.  xiv.  143),  hlfuros^ 
Tpifurof  (Cmt.  Jun.  Froff.  p.  103,  ed.  Runke]),or 
iFoKiSnirot  {Per.  Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  164,  170,  173, 
ed.  Blancardi),  according  as  the  number  was  two, 
three,  or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordm  telam  (Plin.  H.  N.  xl  24.  s.  28), 
also  licia  ielae  addrro^  or  adnedere.  (  Viig.  Georg.  u 
285  ;  Tibull  i.  6.  78.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succes- 
sion each  separate  thread  of  the  warp  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was 
called  ieapa<pip€iVj  TopaSldovai,  or  wpoif>optt<r$tiu 
(Schol.  ta  Aristoph. Av.i  ;  Suidas,  Hes3*chiu8,s.  v.) 
The  other  woman,  as  she  received  each  thread, 
passed  it  through  the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this 
act,  which  we  call  ^  entering,^  was  called  in  Greek 
Sidf^o-ftu^     (SchoL  in  Hom.  Od.  vii.  107.) 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated  by  drawing  for- 
wards the  proper  rod,  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which  the 
woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continual  re- 
petition of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof  were 
interlaced.  (Plutarch,  vii.  tap.  eouv.  p.  592,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Hom.  IL  xxiil  760—763.)  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure  of  the  Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two 
staves,  which  are  occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods 
in  such  a  position  as  is  most  convenient  to  assist 
the  weaver  in  drawing  her  woof  across  her  warp. 
After  the  woof  had  been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes  down- 
wards, as  is  represented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but 
more  commonly  upwards  as  in  the  second.  (Isid. 
Oriff.  xix.  22;  Herod.  iL  35.)  Two  different  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  was  in 
the  form  of  a  hirge  wooden  sword  (spatha^  tnrdOri^ 
dim.  fnrdBiop^  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  222;  Pkto,  Zjms, 
p.  118;  Aesch.  Ckoepk.  226).  From  the  verb 
<nra0c(M,  to  beat  with  the  spatha,  cloth  rendered 
close  and  compact  by  this  process  was  called  <nra- 
07it6s,  (Atlien.  xii.  p.  525,  d.)  This  instrument 
is  still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  Olafsen,  is 
given  in  the  second  woodcut 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
supersedeid  by  the  comb  (pecten^  ntpKis)^  the  teeth 
of  which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  dose  together.  (Ovid.  Fast, 
iii.  880,  Met.  vL  58 ;  Juv.  ix.  26 ;  Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  14 ;  Hom.  IL  xxii.  448 ;  Aristoph.  ^oes,  832  ; 
Eurip.  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  (Hom. 
Od.  T.  62) ;  and  they  were  accommodated  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  carved  (pedinis  unci, 
Cloiudian,  w  Eutrop.  ii.  382),  as  is  still  the  case  in 
the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Hindoos  Among  us  the  office  of  the  comb  is 
executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by  the  reed^ 
lay^  or  hatttn. 

The  lyre  [Ltra],  the  £etvourite  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear 
to  have  described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with 
the  loom,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The 
terms  jugum  and  damina  were  transferred  by  an 
obvious  resembhuioe  from  the  latter  to  the  fcrmor 
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object ;  aiid,  although  they  adopted  into  their  own  ' 
language  the  Greek  word  pledrum  (Ovid.  MeL  xl 
]  67 — 1 70),  they  used  the  Liatin  Psctbn  to  denote 
the  Hune  thing,  not  becanse  tlie  instrument  naed 
in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb  in  shape 
and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  and  inserted  between  the  stamina  of  the 
lyre  at  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina  of  the 
loom.  ( Virg.  Aen,  tI  647 ;  Jut.  li  290—293 ; 
Pers.  Ti.  2.) 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  phunest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  Tslue  by  making  it  either  wanner  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  achecked  pattern  (taetulis divlden^  Plin. 
H.  N.  Tiii.  48.  ■.  74 ;  Jnr.  ii.  97),  or  to  weave 
what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the  threads  of 
the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  bhick  and 
white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (/kK^«f- 
r^r,  Diod.  Sic  r.  SO  ;  wrffcUa  tagida^  Virg.  Aen, 
TiiL  660)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
eolour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  Uie  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trcibea  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  188)  was  an  example. 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  produced  by  combining  the  natural 
varieties  of  wool,  white,  black,  brown,  &c.  [Pal- 
LitTH.]  The  woof  also  was  the  medium,  through 
which  almost  every  other  diversity  of  appearance 
and  quality  was  effected.  The  warp  as  mentioned 
above  was  generally  more  twisted,  and  consequently 
stronger  and  firmer  than  the  woof:  and  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object  different  kinds  of  wool 
were  spun  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woot  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  the  piece  was  woven, 
the  fuller  drew  out  its  nap  by  carding,  so  as  to 
make  it  like  a  soft  blanket  (Plato,  PoUL  p.  302) 
[FuLto]  ;  and,  when  the  intention  was  to  guard 
agninst  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished  and  the 
woof  or  nap  (irp^(,  Kp6Kvt)  made  more  abundant 
in  proportion.  (Hedod.  Op,  el  Diet,  537 ;  Produs 
ad  loe.)  In  this  manner  they  made  the  soft 
XAcura  or  Labna  [Pallium].  On  the  other 
hand  a  woof  of  finely  twisted  thread  {IJTptov)  pro- 
duced a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resembled  our 
buntine  (lacemae  ntnua  ettUemimum  tenuUate  per- 
fiilnles,  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6).  Where  any  kind 
of  cloth  was  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  different 
materials,  the  richer  and  more  beautiful  substance 
;dway8  formed  part  of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vestu 
telmrieaj  or  iramoaerieet,  had  the  tram  of  silk. 
[Sbricum.]  In  other  cases  it  was  of  gold  (Virg. 
Aen,  iii.  483 ;  Servius  mloe,);  of  wool  dyed  with 
Tyrian  purple  (Ovid.  AfeL  vi.  578 ;  Tyrio  tubteff- 
nane^  Tibull.  iv.  1 .  122 ;  pido  ntbtegnufte^  Val.  Place, 
vi.  228) ;  or  of  beavenT-wool  (vettis  fibrinoy  Isid. 
Orig,  xix.  22).  Hence  the  epithets  ^trur^ic/wfror, 
**  having  a  purple  woof^  (Pind.  OL  vi.  39,  ed. 
B^ickh  ;  SchoL  m  loe.)^  dvBoKp6Kos^  **"  producing  a 
flowery  woof^  (Eurip.  Ifeo,  466),  xP««'«»»^HT«r, 
^  made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread^ 
(Eurip.  OreeL  829),  cffinjiros,  *^made  with  good 
bobbins**  (Eurip.  IpLin  Taur,  814, 1465),irfpic(8i 
voiiciAAov<ra,  **  variegating  with  the  comb  **  (Eurip. 
fph.  in  Taur,  215),  &e. 

But  benides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  au  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
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manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  warp.  The 
terms  biluB  and  Sf/iiror,  the  origin  of  whidi  has 
been  exphuned,  probably  denoted  what  we  oil 
dim^  or  tteeeied  cloth,  and  the  Germans  2wtf/idL 
The  poets  apply  trilue^  which  in  German  has  be- 
come drilHek,  to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  cbain- 
maiL,  no  doubt  resemblioff  the  pattern  of  cloih, 
which  was  denoted  by  the  same  term.  (Vir^. 
Aen,  iiL  467,  v.  259,  vii.  639,  xii  375;  VaL 
Flaocus,  iiL  199.)  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  the  three  rods  with  their  leashet 
indicate  the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very 
complicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  {pbmmit 
lieiu)^  and  were  therefore  called  PolynUa.  (Plio. 
ff.  N,  viii.  48.  s.  74 ;  Marl  xiv.  150.) 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowen 
(&v6iy,  Philostr.  Imaff.  ii  28 ;  hpi^Uy  Horn.  IL  xxn. 
440)  or  feathers  (jo^Mtas).  Another  teim,  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was  c{(;u- 
rov  or  ^(dfUTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  became  fdiureiw^  and  thus  produced  the 
German  eammeL 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  dsssiol 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  descriptim 
of  ^'the  Fatal  Sisters**  above  referred  to.  {Din 
tororutn  lieick,  Stat.  AcUlL  L  520 ;  faiontm  ma- 
trioaliiiter  eontorta  lida^  ApuL  MeL  xi) 

As  &r  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  Ub- 
guaf(e  and  descriptions  of  ancient  aothors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fiUIen  in  tn- 
cient  times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  besnty 
and  variety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapeitry 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  tiie 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  painten,  repmentiug 
first  mythological,  and  afterwards  scriptural  uih- 
jects.  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  particuUr 
works  of  this  class,  contained  in  the  pasngei  and 
articles  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  the 
following  authors  may  be  consulted  for  accounts  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  weaving :  EsripiJ. 
/OM,  190— 202, 1 141— 1 165 ;  AristoL  Mir.  AnsailL 
99 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  ;  Asterii,  HomUia  de  Die- 
et  Laz,;  Theod.  Prodrom.  lihod.  ei  Doe.  Amor,  ad 
fin. ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  250—257,  Cir.  21—35;  0>id. 
Met.  vi.  61—128;  Stat.  Theb.  tl  64,  540-547; 
Anson.  Ji:pig.  26  ;  Lnmprid.  Heliag.  28 ;  CJandinn, 
de  VI.  CoHS.  Honor.  661—577,  w  SUHA.  ii.  330- 
865.  [J.  Y.j 

TELAMO'NES.    [Atl^ntm.] 
TE'LETAE  (reArroT).     [MrsTKRiA.] 
TELO'NES  (rcAcinis).     Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  fermed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  ooUectiog,  and  made 

? 'nodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
hey  were  »Ued  by  the  general  name  of  veAinu, 
while  the  fiirmers  of  any  particnkr  tax  were  called 
^iKoar&vui^  Ttm^KoirroKoyoi,  &c,as  tlie  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highe^t 
bidder.  Ck>mpanies  often  took  them  in  the  nsnie 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  ipxdvip  or  rtXit^ 
dpxnu  And  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  firmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  fineqnently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citixens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 
often  led.  The  farmer  was  aimed  with  coiwi- 
derable  powers;  he  carried  with  him  his  books, 
searched  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  ff*^ 
watched  the  harbour,  markets  and  other  placea,  to 
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pKvent  imiiKglmg,  or  unlawful  sod  cUmdefftine 
Bale*;  brought  a  ^Aats  or  other  l^al  process 
against  those  whom  be  suspected  of  defrauding  the 
ruyenue ;  or  even  seised  their  persons  on  some  oc» 
csisions,  and  took  them  before  Uie  magistrate*  To 
«*nable  him  to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  miUtary  leryiee.  Collectors  (jicXoycts) 
wera  sometimes  employed  by  the  fiumers ;  but 
frequently  the  former  and  the  collector  were  the 
Nime  person.  (BSckh,  FmbL  Earn,  qf  Atkem,  p. 
335,  &c,  2d  ed.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Commissioners,  acting 
under  Uie  authority  of  the  Senate.  [Polstax.] 
The  payments  {Kara€oXai  WXouf)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  Prytaneias  in  the  Senate- 
house.  There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in 
advance,  irpoxara^oAif,  and  one  or  more  afterwards, 
called  vfrnfrmtrfUki^pM,  Upon  any  de&ult  of  pay- 
ment, the  fiurmer  became  ftri/iot,  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  hnprisoned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  an  information  bud  against  him. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
ijinth  Prytaneia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then 
paid,  his  property  became  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  proceedings  to  confiscation  might  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should 
consult  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
erates.  (Schumann,  AmL  Jur,  pttbL  Cfr.  p. 
317.)  [CRK.] 

TELOS  (WAos),  a  tax.  The  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  and  collected  at  home  were  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
r^ilar  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emer> 
gency.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
y^opertp^  and  upon  citiaens  mdireeUy  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs  ;  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  ft«To//c<oy,  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[Mbtosci.]  As  to  the  cusUmds  and  harbour  dues, 
see  Pbntkcosts.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all  sales 
in  the  market,  called  ^vwyta,  though  we  know  not 
what  the  amount  was.  (Harpoc:  «.  «.  *ET«Wa.) 
And  a  duty  was  imposed  on  aliens  for  permission 
to  sell  their  goods  there.  Slave-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obols  for  every  slave  they  kept ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  paid  the  same. 
This  was  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xe- 
Doph.  de  Vedig.  iv.  25.)  There  was  also  a  mtpvucbv 
T^Aor,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance,  as  to 
which  the  reader  ift  referred  to  Bockh  (PM.  Earn, 
of  Atketu^  p.  333,  2d  ed.).  The  justice  fees 
(^lifivrayua^  Uapdurraffitj  &c)  were  a  lucrative  tax 
In  time  of  peace.  (Tbucyd.  vL  91 ;  Btickb,  Id.  p. 
345,  &c.) 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property  tax 
(tur^topd),  and  the  compulsory  services  called  Af«- 
rovpryleu.  Some  of  these  last  wera  regular,  and 
recurred  annually  ;  the  most  important,  the  Tp<i|- 
papxia,  was  a  war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion 
required.  As  these  services  were  all  performed, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  [£w- 
PHORA  ;  LxiTouROiA  ;  Trixrarchia.] 

The  tribute  (^pot)  piud  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  republic,  a  regukir  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.  In  B.  c.  415  tlie  Athenians  sub* 
Btituted  for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
(^tU'jffri^)  on  ail  commodities  exported  or  imported 
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by  the  subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this 
means  a  larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation. 

(.KlCOffTB.] 

A  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  (Ztitdrn)  on  merehan- 
dise  passing  into  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was 
established  for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other 
Athenian  generals.  [Dxgumax.]  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  isolateid  case.  In  general,  where 
Jitttdrtu  are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they 
denote  the  tithes  of  land  ;  such  as  the  Persian 
Sotiaps  collected  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of 
land  held  under  them  as  lords  of  the  whole  countiy. 
For  instance,  Peisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  state  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  ; 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service 
of  the  Gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  reason  of  some  oonoueat  or  tow, 
such  as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (viL  132). 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands, 
fines,  and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  knds, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buildings, 
were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven  on  stone. 
The  rent  was  payable  by  Prytaneias.  If  not  paid 
at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citiien,  be- 
came JTiftor,  and  subject  to  the  same  consequences 
as  any  other  state  debtor.  As  to  fines  and  confia- 
cations,  see  Timxm  a. 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ao> 
cording  to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talento  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  (  Vetp.  660.)  Sm  the  calcula* 
tioni  of  Kjckh,  Id,  p.  433,  &c. 

T9\uy  signifies  **  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfecC* 
and  hence  **  to  settle  an  account,**  and  generally 
**  to  pay.**  Thus  TcAot  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  xaAlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modem  word  toll. 
(Arnold,  ad  T%uc.  L  58.)  Though  riXos  may 
signify  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or 
duty,  it  is  more  conunonly  used  of  the  ordinary 
taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TiKos^  rcAciy  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the  sense  of  bemg 
fxued  in  a  certain  proportumj  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  hdomffkig  to  a  patHaUar  da$$  of  ral^-payert. 
Thus  bntdia  or  Imrutdp  t«A«2k,  or  *ls  iirwdBa 
TcAcir,  means,  to  bdong  to  the  class  of  knights. 
And  the  same  expression  is  used  metaphoriodly, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax.  Thus  cis  dvUfKis  reActr,  is  to  be  dassed 
among  adults.  So  t s  Bomrois  r«A^«4y,  Herod,  vi. 
108.  'Itror^Acia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges, 
the  same  as  the  citiaens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aliens.  [Mxtoxcl]  'AtIAcm  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the 
AtbenianiL  [Atxlkia.}  As  to  the  forming  of 
the  taxes,  see  Txlonxs.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  SchSmanD,  Ant  Jur.  pvbL  Gr. 
p.  314,  &c.  [C.  R.  K.] 

TE'MKNOS  (Tififvos)^  a  piece  of  land  cut  or 
marked  oflf  from  other  land.  The  name  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a  piece  of  land  cut  off  from  the 
public  land  and  aj^ropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
king  in  the  heroic  age  (Hom.  /^  vi.  193,  vii.  313, 
XX.  184,  Od.  Ti.  293,  zi.  183),  and  likewise  to  a 
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pTeoe  of  land,  cut  off  from  common  uaeft,  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  god.  In  Attica,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  such  tncred  landi 
(rf/Acm),  which  were  let  oat  by  the  state  to  farm  ; 
and  the  income  aricing  from  them  was  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  temples,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship.  (Xen.  Veetij/.  iv.  19  ;  Uarpocrat. 
«.  V.  dwd  Mur0«^rwi' ;  Biickh,  PmU.  Ewn,  o/AthenM^ 
p.  303,  2d  ed.) 

TKMO.     [Aratrvm  ;  Cukrus] 

TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Oraek 
Tif.itvos,  from  rifiyta  to  cut  off,  for  teMplttm,  ac- 
cording to  Servius  {ad  Aett,  i.  446),  was  any  place 
which  was  circumscribed  and  separated  by  the  au- 
gurs from  the  rest  of  the  land  by  a  certain  solemn 
fonnulo.  The  technical  terms  for  this  act  of  the 
augurs  are  liberan  and  t^ffuri^  and  hence  a  templum 
itself  is  a  loetu  liberatma  et  eJflUui,  A  place  thus 
set  npart  and  hallowed  by  the  angan  was  always 
intended  to  serve  religious  purposes,  bat  chiefly  for 
taking  the  auffuria,  (**  Tmnplum  loeua  auffttrii  €utl 
atupieii  catua  quibuadam  ixmoepHt  verbis  jUatiu^^ 
Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  vL  p.  81,  Bip.)  When  Varro 
{de  Ling.  LaL  v.  p.  65,  Bip.)  says  that  a  loeu»  tf- 
/«/tw  was  always  outside  the  city,  we  mast  remember 
that  this  only  means  outside  the  fomoerimny  for 
the  whole  space  included  within  the  pomoerium 
was  itself  a  tem/)/»Mi,  i.  s.  a  place  in  which  auspices 
could  be  taken  [Pomovrium]  ;  but  when  they 
were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  outside  the  pomot- 
riuiOy  it  was  always  necessary  for  such  a  place 
to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified  by  the 
augur  (l^)erart  et  ^fhri).  The  place  in  the  heavens 
within  which  the  observations  were  to  be  made 
was  likewise  called  templum^  as  it  was  marked  out 
and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of  the 
nugur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  iemplum 
>vithin  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabemaeulum  eapere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  odled  iemptum^  or  more 
ni-curately,  templum  minue.  To  this  mimu  tern- 
ftlitin  we  most  refer  what  Servius  {ad  Aen,  iv.  200) 
and  Festus  («.  v.  minora  templa)  state,  that  a  tem- 
plum was  enclosed  with  planks,  curtains,  &&,  at- 
tached to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  (ettitus).  The  pUoe  chosen  for 
a  tempium  was  generally  an  eminence,  and  in  the 
city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a  tent  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  because  here  a 
place  called  avguraoulum  was  once  for  all  conse- 
crated for  this  purpose.  (Paul  D\ne, i.  v.  Avgwth 
euium;  comp.  Li  v.  i.  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii. 
16.) 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  iemflwm  in 
the  Unguage  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a 
temple  in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case 
too,  however,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a 
temple  was  built,  was  always  a  Iocvm  liberalne 
et  efftftu*  by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a 
faniun  (Li v.  x.  37  ;  Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  v.  p.  65, 
Bip.)  ;  the  consecration  was  completed  by  the 
pontifb,  and  not  until  inauguration  and  consecra- 
tion had  taken  place,  could  sacra  be  performed  or 
meetings  of  the  senate  be  held  in  it  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  446.)  It  was  necessary  then  for  a  temple  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will  was  ascertained 
by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecrated  or  dedicated  by 
the  will  of  roan  (the  pontiffs).  Where  the  sanction 
of  the  gods  had  not  been  obtained,  and  where  the 
mere  act  of  man  had  consecrated  a  place  to  the 
gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a  $aeru)n^  eaerarimn. 
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{temdeHnm.    [Sacra rium  ;  Sacsllom.]    Vano 
(ap.  GeU.  xiv.  7.  §  7)  justly  considere  the  ceremony 
performed  by  die  augun  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecfotion  by  the  pontiflb  took  ^mo&  also 
in  other  sanctnaries  whidi  were  not  temploy  but 
mere  sacra  or  oeiief  eacrae.    Thoa  the  aanctitaxr 
of  Vesta  was  not  a  temptmM  bat  an  oiedea  joeru, 
and  the  various  curiae  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Jaiia) 
required  to  be  made  templa  by  the  aagnrs  befure 
senatusconsulta  could  be  made  in  them.       In  what 
manner  a  ietuplum  differed  from  tidelnbrmM  is  more 
difficult  to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  mo- 
dern writers  agree  in  their  definicions.     Some  an- 
cients believed  that  ddt^rum  was  originsdl j  the 
name  given  to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  ef 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  a  Tesael    with 
water,  by  which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple, 
performed  a  symbolic  purification   (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
iv.  56,  iL  2*25  ;  Com.  Fronto,  quoted  by  Dackr  on 
Fest.  «.  o.  Delmbrum ) ;  othen  state  that  deimLrnm 
was  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  representa- 
tion of  a  god  (l^ai^or),  whidi  derived  ita  name 
from  Hbrum  (the  biu-k  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  {deHbrare)  before  the  tree  was  worked   into 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  debduum  a-a* 
applied  to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected. 
(Pest.  f.  V.  Delmbmm  ;    Massnr.   Sab.  op.  Sem. 
ad  Aen.  ii  225.)     Hartung  {Die  RtL  d,  RSm,  I 
p.  143,  &C.)  derives  the  word  ddubntm  (torn  lAer 
(anciently  iti&er),   and  thinks  that  it  original iy 
meant  a  locm  UbartUue^  or  a  place  separated  by  the 
augur  from  the  profane  laud,  in  which  an  image  ol 
a  god  might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  per- 
formed. A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctnary. 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated 
from  the  profane  land.   But  nothing  certain  can  be 
said  on  the  subjecL  (Comp.  MacroK  SaL  iiL  4.) 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  templ^^ 
their  property,  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readere 
for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  architectural 
structure  of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as 
Stieglitz,  Ar^Uologie  der  Baukunst^  and  others 
especially  as  the  structure  of  the  temples  varied 
according  to  the  divinities  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated,  and  other  circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  Thev 
were  separated  from  the  profane  laud  around  tbera 
(r&wos  fiiiriKuSjor  rd  /3c^\a),  because  every  one 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.  (SchoL  ad  Su^ik, 
Oed.  CuL  10.)  This  separation  was  in  eariy  times 
indicated  by  vexy  simple  means,  such  as  a  string  ur 
a  rope.  (Paus.  viii.  10.  §  2.)  Subsequently,  faoiv> 
ever,  they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (cpirof,  ve/n^oXos,  Uerod.  vL 
134  ;  Pollux,  i.  10 ;  Paus. /xisnm),  the  entrance 
to  which  was  decorated,  as  architecture  advanced, 
with  magnificent  Propylaea  [Prupylaba].  The 
whole  space  enclosed  in  such  a  w^piSoKos  was  called 
riiJLJtwoSy  or  sometimes  Up6v  (Herod,  ix.  36,  vi.  19, 
with  Valckenaer^s  note ;  Thucyd.  v.  18) ;  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  temple  itself^  other  saervd 
buildings,  and  sacred  ground  planted  with  groves, 
&c«  Within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
no  dead  were  generally  allowed  to  be  buried, 
though  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  ntV^ 
and  we  have  instances  of  persons  being  buried  in 
or  at  least  near  certain  temples.  The  religious 
laws  of  the  island  of  Delos  did  not  allow   any 
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onrp«fM  to  be  buried  within  the  vhole  cxtnit  of 
the  island  (Thucyd.  iii.  104  :  comp.  Herod,  i.  64), 
and  when  thit  law  had  been  violated,  a  part  of  the 
ialand  was  first  purified  by  Peisistratns,  and  tubeo- 
quently  the  whole  island  by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  rc«t,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  (wtpifi^ayn/ipid)  were  generally  pkced, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselres.  (Pol- 
lux, i.  10  ;  Herod,  i.  51.)  In  the  earliest  tiroes 
the  Greek  temples  were  either  partly  or  wholly 
made  of  wood  (Paus.  v. 20.  §3  ;  16.  §  1,  Tiii.  10. 
§  2),  and  the  simplest  of  all  appear  to  hare  been 
the  ariKoCt  which  were  probably  nothing  but  hollow 
trees  in  which  the  image  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
placed  as  in  a  niche  (Hesiod.  Froffm,  54,  ed.  Gdtt- 
liiig ;  Schol.  ad  Soph,  TradL  1169  );  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  wor- 
shippers, but  simply  as  an  habitation  for  the  deity. 
The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  XUpwrts.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark  and 
mysterious,'  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  through  the  door,  which  was  very 
large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  VitniTias 
(iv.  5)  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples 
was  always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the 
temples  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily 
have  their  entrance  towards  the  east  Architecture, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples, 
nmde  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the 
Persian  wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary 
grandeur  and  beauty.  All  templet  were  built 
either  in  an  oblongor  round  form,  and  were  mostly 
adorned  with  columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form 
had  columns  either  in  the  front  alone,  in  the  fore 
and  heck  fronts,  or  on  all  the  four  sides.  Ka- 
specting  the  original  use  of  these  porticoei  see 
PoRTicua  The  chissification  of  temples,  according 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  columns, 
will  be  described  presently.  The  (Hexes  and  me- 
topes were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of 
the  gods.  The  light  which  was  formerly  let  in  at 
the  door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above 
through  an  opening  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  iheuBpov^  and  a  temple  thus  constructed  was 
called  SircuBpos.  ( Vitruv.  C  o.)  Many  of  the  great 
temples  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  Uie  wp6vaos  or 
TrpMo/jtos^  the  vestibule  ;  2.  the  edia  (ra^,  <n|«tfs) ; 
and  3.  the  iTurB61iofAos.  The  eella  was  the  most 
important  part,  as  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
temple,  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue 
it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  oella  there 
were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more  divini- 
ties, as  in  the  Krechtheum  at  Athens  the  statues  of 
I'oseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  statnea 
ahvays  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the  centre 
of  tht*.  prostyiut,  or  front  portico.  The  place  where  the 
atatiie  stood  was  called  sBor,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  or  railings  (tKpta,  ipdfutTUf  Pans.  v.  1  ] . 
§  2).  Some  temples  also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in 
which  case  the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  tem- 
pies  where  oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
dZinov,  fiiyapoy,  or  dyditropoy^  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.  (PoUux,  i.  9  ; 
]*aus.  ix.  8.  §  1,  viii.  62 ;  37.  §  5  ;  Herod,  viii. 
53,  ix.  65  ;  Plat  Num.  18 ;  Caes.  de  BdL  Ov. 
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iiu  1 05.)  In  some  cases  the  cella  was  not  accA»* 
sible  to  any  human  being,  and  various  stories  wero 
related  of  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  persona 
who  had  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold.  (Paus. 
viiL  52.  §  3  ;  10.  §  2  ;  38.  §  2  ;  Soph.  Oed.  CoL 
37.)  The  iwurBi^oiAos  was  a  chamber  which  had 
its  entrance  in  the  back  front  of  a  temple,  and  served 
as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thus  supplied  the  place  of  tiie 
dirtraupof  which  were  attached  to  some  temples. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Arduuil.  d,  Kutui^  §  288; 
Stieglitx,  ArckdoL  der  Battkunst,  vol.  ii.  $  1  ; 
Hirt,  Lehn  der  Geb'dvd^  §  1  ;  B5ckh,  ad  Corp. 
Inaarijii,  pp.  264,  &c.) 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  classification 
of  temples,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  the  latter  being 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  former.  They  were  either 
quadrangular  or  circular. 

Quadrangular  Templet  were  described  by  the 
following  terms,  according  to  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  on  the  fronts  and  sides. 

1.  "AirrvAof,  attj^  without  any  columns.  (Leo- 
nidas  Tarent  m  Bnmck,  AnaL  voL  i.  p.  237  ;  Plin. 
^.AT.xxxiv.  8.) 

2.  'El'  wofMffrdtrt,  in  oatw,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae.    (Pind.  OL  vL  1.) 

3.  np69rvXoSf  proetylsj  with  four  columns  in 
front 

4.  *Atuptwp6ffrvkos^  ampUdproelyU^  with  four 
columns  at  each  end. 

5.  n^phrrtpos  or  d^ix/Wy  (Soph.  Ant  285), 
peripieral^  with  columns  at  each  end  and  along 
each  side. 

6.  AfvTf  pof,  dipteral^  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
{wrtpd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  lf€vMilirr§pos^pseudodipteraly  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of 
the  oella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  dim-tpos^ 

To  these  must  be  added  a  sort  of  sham  invented 
by  the  Roman  architects,  namely : 

8.  Tcv8oTff>tirrfpos,  paeudoperipteral  (Vitruv.  iv. 
7\  where  the  sides  had  only  half-columns  (at  the 
angles  three-quarter  columns^  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  eella,  the  object  being  to  have  the  eeila  huge 
without  enhirging  the  whole  building,  and  yet  to 
keep  up  something  of  Uie  splendour  of  a  peripteral 
temple. 

Names  were  also  applied  to  the  temples,  as  well 
as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  according  to  the 
number  of  columns  in  the  portico  at  either  end 
of  the  temple  ;  namely,  r^pdffrvXos,  tdrastjflc^ 
when  there  mtnfovr  columns  in  front,  iidtrrvKoi^ 
heatati^e,  when  Uiere  were  mc,  ^rrd^rri/Aof,  octor- 
ttj^  when  there  were  eight,  8cK<(<rrvXor,  decast^, 
when  there  were  lem.  There  were  never  more 
than  ten  columns  in  the  end  portico  of  a  temple  ; 
and  when  there  were  only  two,  they  were  always 
arranged  in  that  peculiar  form  called  m  antie  {Jv 
vapcurrdo't).  The  number  of  columns  in  the  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  but  the  number  along 
the  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  uneven.  Th« 
number  of  the  side  columns  varied :  where  the 
end  portico  was  tetrastyle,  there  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  sides,  except  fidse  ones,  attached  to 
the  walls,  as  in  the  temple  of  Fcrhma  Vtrilit  at 
Rome,  which  has  a  tetrastyle  portico,  with  acoluno 
behind  each  comer  column,  and  then  five  false 
columns  along  each  side  of  the  cella :  where  it  was 
hexastyle  or  octastyle,  there  were  generally  1 3  or  1 7 
columns  at  the  sides, countine  in  the  comer  columns ; 
sometime*  a  hexastyle  temple  had  only  eleven  09* 
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lumns  on  the  sides.  The  last  armngement  resulted 
from  the  rale  adopted  by  the  Roman  architeeta, 
who  counted  by  intercolnmnintions  (the  spaces 
between  the  colomns),  and  whose  rale  was  to  have 
twice  OM  many  tntBrcotumniaUoHM  aUmg  the  ndet  of 
the  bnUding  <u  in  front ;  another  example  of  the 
rule  is  furnished  by  the  abore-mentioned  temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  which  has  fnttr  columns  in  front 
and,  altogether,  seren  on  each  side.  The  Greek 
architects,  on  the  contrary,  counted  by  columns, 
and  their  rale  was  to  have  twice  ae  many  eofumne 
along  the  tidee  a§  in  front,  and  one  more*^  counting 
the  corner  columns  in  each  case :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  followed  the  other  rale,  as  in  the  temple 
at  Mylasa,  where  there  are  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleven  at  each  side.  Another  set  of  terms, 
applied  to  temples  and  other  buildings  having  por- 
ticoes, as  well  as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  was 
derived  from  the  distances  between  the  columns  as 
compared  with  the  lower  diameters  of  the  columns. 
They  were  the  following : — 

1.  nwe^SorvKot,  pycnostyte^  the  distance  be- 
tween the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and 
half  a  diameter. 

2.  ^CiftfTvAoT,  eydyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 

3.  EtfoTvAof,  ettetyie^  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  qimrter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  (interetJumMum)  was  three 
diameters ;  called  eostyle,  because  it  was  best 
adapted  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  AuCtrrvXof,  diaetyUj  the  intercolumniationi  or 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  *Apau(<rrvAoc,  araeodyle,  the  distances  exces- 
sive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(^irtoTii\u>v\  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timlier.  [£pist7L1C7M.] 

These  five  kinds  of  intercolumniation  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram  :  — 


a 


•   3   • 

"coeniowJ^ 

Ths  following  elevations  and  pkins  of  temples 
will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  difierent 
terms  descriptive  of  the  number  and  arnngement 
of  the  columns.  They  are  taken  from  the  pUtes 
to  Uirf  s  Getekichie  der  Baukunet ;  and  although, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearaess  and  convenience, 
they  are  not  all  taken  from  actual  buildings,  but 
are  general  representations  of  each  form,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  founded  on 
a  carelnl  comparison  of  existing  remains  with  the 
descriptions  of  Vitravius. 

I.  In  Antib. 

An  engraving  of  a  temple  of  this  form  has  been 
given  under  Antax. 

*  The  Koman  rale  might  also  be  stated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  columns  thus: — ttoice  ae 
many  columns  along  the  sidee  ae  infront^  and  one 
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The  above  engraving  exhibits  cleariy  the  proii>' 
nuts  or  pronaosy  or  space  enclosed  by  the  portico 
and  the  side  walls  projecUng  beyond  the  front  wall; 
and  the  oe/Zo,  with  the  statue  of  the  god  opposite  ts 
the  entrance. 


temm.um. 

111.   AMPHIPniKn-TLI,     TlTIIA»rTI.K 


Vitro. 
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IT.  PMifTBKiL,  niXAirrTLl,  of  llie  Doris 


Tha  Bbsn  pUa  i>  ibal  o(a  Ramin  iVryilirDi.- 
b>  RpntBnt  the  Qrecuui  Periptrnt  two  column* 
ihonld  be  kdded  ta  each  lide,  uid  die  length  thm 
gained  thrawn  into  (Kb  opiitMoMiu.  In  ihii  Tonn 
there  wen  two  eoloniii)  betvecn  llie  aiilai  temii- 
nating  the  projecting  wslli ;  and  the  three  inter- 
cotumniatian)  thai  (armed  were  fenced  with  Duu-bla 
milingi  (plidm,  VilruT.  it.  i),  with  gaUi  in  them 

S'tiag  kCttu  to  the  jmdom.—,  u  diowD  b;  ita 
te«  ID  the  Spin. 

Thia  ■pedei  of  temple  wu  not  ontj  men  ^ihn- 
did  than  die  fbrmer,  hut  ilu  more  fulV  kdapted  Tor 
the  perfeimuics  of  grand  nligioui  cenmoniei,  m 
llie  cantinuoni  pertica  all  round  il  wrmld  gite  AA- 
lei  and  paaiage  to  a  Urge  number  of  people.  Ao- 
cordingl  J  we  find  that  unrai  of  the  moit  oelebcaled 
Greek  tempWi  ue  of  thia  fomi ;  nich  aa  thai  of 
Zen  Nemens  between  Argoa  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
card  at  Agrigentuin,  of  Theaeoi  at  Athena,  whirb 
hoi  no  pilhua  between  the  aniai  of  the  pot^am. 
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T.  DipmAL  and  PsiutxtDirruikL,  Ocn< 
fiTLB,  of  tha  Ionic  order.  To  Mfe  tjmat,  ths  tarn 
ride  of  th*  cnl  nptoMut*  haK  of  th«  diptend  tem- 
pi*, the  othn  «da  half  of  the  peendodiptenL 
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The  ZMoftrat  ma;  be  oonridered  u  a  Per^itertit, 
liuTeaied  m  nta  and  mgnifivnoi  bj  tlia  idditioo 
af  another  nir  of  [ntlan  alang  taeh  lide  g  tha 
Pttadedtfttrtm  ai  a  Ptr^iltnt  vitb  the  aide  co- 
lomu  moredontwaidi  OTec  tha  qiaea  of  ana  ooliOBn 
■nd  iiitaKolamiiiatian,ia  ailo  allowof  ajghteoliunni 
In  ftoit.  TitnviuB,  who  deKribat  the  kttar  fint, 
aiuguitaiorantion  to  the  aivhilact  Heraogaiiaa. 
Fnxn  Itw  expotu  of  anch  ediAcei,  than  weie  na- 
lonll;  -nrj  bw  aiainp)*e  of  then.  Tha  br-baBtA 
taoi^  of  AmouU  at  Epfaeaaa,  and  that  of  QtdriuDt 
M  Ronta,  ware  diptanL  That  of  Artemia  at  Mag- 
Doia,  built  by  Ilennogcne^  ww  paeadodiplenJ. 
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VI.  HmsTBaiL,  Dwixam.t,  of  the  Conn- 
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a,  the  iCatna  of  the  gnd  ; 
«lla  fnHD  the  apitthodomni  : 
keeper  of  tha  temple. 

ETcrj  decaetf le  templa  i 


pMthral  temple*. 

A  qneition  hu  klalf  been  ruaed  whether  llm 
eTer  wen  anjr  hjpaethnl  templee.  Tha  two  aide* 
of  tha  qneatiim  will  be  (band  diKuaed  in  the  Ibt- 
lowing  worki:  Roea,  K^m  Hgimliratlaiipd  m  ' 
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VIL  PraUiramirTUU,  HuaHtlb,  dT  tli<  I  TitniTliu  b  nrj  diffienit,  and  Iiu  Ittn  differeiitiv 

Ifloio  Oidai.  »|dilD«d.  (Comp.  Sticgliu  uid  Hiit)    Tha  fid. 

lowing  cngnilng  i*  m  coDitmcted  u  lo  eoDtaio  « 

I  rBprcMoMtion  of  tbi  Ihne  chief  ftnu^  tnd  or  «i^ 

p(md,  of  Un  Tuioui  Umplt, 
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TbcH  vers  tbe  chief  nonnal  Gmni  of  qiudnn- 
fuUr  UDiplci.  Tb€  Tuiation*  made  upon  dwm, 
especially  b;  tha  uoiod  of  tvo  or  more  templei  io 
one  building,  wen  very  nnnierDDi.  (See  Hirt, 
t'liegUu,  Mid  the  other  anthoritiee.)  Om  form 
di'tenei  perticoler  notice,  inaimuch  u  it  wu 
tErtninly  Tei7  ancient,  and  (odm  writen  have 
iiippMod  that  it  coatiined  the  gemu  of  all  the 
other  foima ;  thii  wu  what  Vitmviui  called  the 
TiMoa  Tciflf.  (Vitmv.  iv,  7.)    The  pawng*  of 


be  itUoedae  il  Ii,  and  the  part  u 
bamadelihe  that  to  the  left  of  a,  ve  nare  one  at 
thenippoaedlbnni.  Again,  if  tha  middle  portion 
be  ntamed,  and  the  two  aideteoiiipleled  on  the  auoa 
plan,  namalf,  like  the  portion  to  the  left  of  o,  bnt 
withoat  the  projecting  aide  wall,  and  with  n  lonnd 
colnnu)  in  place  of  the  ujoara  [Hilar  which  lerini- 
natei  it,  we  have  what  othen  aappoee  to  have  been 
the  trae  origind  form  of  the  Tnican  temple.  In 
(Other  aue,  the  chaiactariilic  ftatora  i>  the  noiaii 
of  three  ctliae  in  one  temple,  dedicated  to  thiee 
aaaociated  deitiM.  the  middle  alia,  which  (ai 
•bown  in  the  figtire)  waa  liiser  than  tha  other  two, 
being  aalgned  to  the  chief  of  the  three  divinilie*  ; 
aa  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitol,  the  middle 
ctBa  of  which  waa  dedicated  to  Jujuter,  the  oe^  on 
tha  li^t  lido  of  the  middle  one  to  Uinerra,  and 
the  ramaining  odSo  to  Jono.  Ijutl  j.  a  later  varia- 
tion of  tha  Tnican  temple,  in  which  it)  chief  peen- 
liaritj  waa  loat,  wai  made  hj  tetaining  onlj  the 
middle  cdia,  and  cairjing  ■  periiljle  ol  cobnua 


HIS  TEMPLUM. 

■long  Mcli  lida  of  it,  u  upranntod  In  llw  right- 

buul  diTiunn  of  (ha  pUn  uid  elmtion, 

Caaiar  Ttmpltt,  properij  u  called,  mn  pn>- 
babl;  not  DKd  bjr  tk*  OnaU  ia  «u)j  limM.  Tha 
round  build iiigi  of  wbich  we  han  oolicM  mtn 
eilhu  tjko/i  or  mere  monumeaUd  MtiGow.  Serenl 
roiuid  building*  of  thii  kind   ue    menlinied    bi 


II  uln: 


I'rvtaneii  ncriliced  (Pani.  i.  6),  ud  where,  tc- 
coiiling  to  Pollux  (liil  US)  thej  lUo  bonquetled. 
Then  wu  iuiath«  OuJia  u  Epiduinu,  la  tha  M- 
cred  gnve  of  A>clepio>,  irhicb  ha  daKribei  ei  well 
worth  Maiog:  it  wu  bniU  of  while  mirble,  eAer 
lh«  d«ign  of  Polfcleitat,  and  udomed  on  the  iniide 
with  painungi  by  Piuuu.  (Piiui.  ii.  11.)  (9» 
Siifglili,  »ol.  ii.  pp.  S8,foL)     Vilmriut  {It.  7) 

templet,  to  whiFh  n  third  inuit  be  added. 

I.  The  MoNuPTUtoa  conaiiud  of  a  lingla  ciitle 
of  colninna,  ■landing  en  ■  plBtTomi  (Mhwof  J,  the 
outer  wnll  of  whieh  (bnned  a  ttyUiaU  or  conli- 
nuou  pedcilal  Tor  lbs  ealumn*,  tni  enniMiuited  b; 
a  doiiH  ;  but  without  any  ttlla.  For  tha  pnpai^ 
lioni  MM  VitruTiui.  The  nmaini  of  (nch  a  tenple 
have  been  found  M  the  rwn*  of  PuteoU. 


TKWPIUM. 
II.  Tha  FiHirraaoa  had  a  eiicalBr  ( 

nndad  bj  a  lingle  peritt jle  (rf  columna. 

three  itepi,  aiid    iba  whole  i 

dome.  SpKimeui  are  preeerred 
temple*  of  Veila  at  Itiioe  (tee  w( 
ndatTiToU. 


itcd  bra 
slleil 
29S) 


The  propartioni  of  the  temple*  of  Ihia  tiicn  wen 
Tery  carefull;  regnUted.  Tha  aiiiting  ipadBKni 
agree  In  moat  particular*  with  the  mlea  hiid  dawa 
by  Vitruniu,  according  to  whom  the  di*taiKie  of 
the  wall  of  the  eeAla  fnint  the  edge  of  the  iaWnc- 
lion  WB*  one-<iflh  of  the  whole  dtuneter  of  tha  eQb- 
■tmotioll ;  and  coniaqnantlj  the  duu»eteroflIie<W/a 
(including  iti  walls)  »a>  Ihtee-fifth*  ef  the  wholr : 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  eilla  wa*  equal  to  the 
height  of  Ibe  column*  i  the  hcighl  of  the  dome  wu 
equnl  to  a  ■nmi-diuoeter  of  the  whole  baQding : 
of  the  dome  ■ 


pyramid  (or  cone),  lo  ropport  an  onninenl  eqna] 
height  10  the  capital*  of  the  columna     (Focafi 


full 


Setriiu  {odAau.  ii.  408),  who  lay*  that  they  irHc 
peculiar  to  Veata,  Diana,  Hercntea,  wid  Mensry  ; 
and  be  di*tingui*he«  the  Momg4tm  by  tbe  toUaV 
ing  deseriplion  :  —  Itebm  int  foriMm  telmmmk 


TEMPLUM. 
ill.  Another  fonn,  of  which  wa  tinn  ths  (^ief 
uunpl*  in  Ihi  Puithson,  b«idu  ume   HDallcr 

t,  §  19),  coiuitu  of  B  cliculu 

J  K  doma,  witfaaut  ■  periityle, 
but  with  an  admuHl  portica.  Tha  lollDWing  en-' 
grmnsg  icpreHnU  niCJt  ft  templa,  with  ■  pmlyle 
letrulfle  pDctico,  of  ivo  iliahilj  difieraol  hiodi 
(ixiinnra  the  left  uid  light  lidet  of  the  porlicn  in 
iha  plan)  ;  tha  oichei  arc  liii  ths  lUUu*  of  three 
■HOcUted  deitin,  (uch  u  ApoUo,  Diima,  and 
Lalona  i  and  thui  thii  loRn  of  templa  nuj  bo  n- 
gmrdcd,  in  it*  religiou  deiigii,  ai  ■  TuiMion  of  Ihe 
old  TuKUi  temple. 


hich  hnva  Daw  brcn  ci- 
figoated  hy  tha  jumea  of 


TEMPI.UM.  Mil 

Reapecting  the  more  miiiule  detaili  of  the  eon- 
atrnctioD  of  templea  of  bvth  aorta,  which  our  apoco 
doet  not  pennit  ut  lo  enter  Into,  the  mder  i*  n- 
'eiTod  to  the  worlia  of  Hirt  and  SlirgUlE,aa  quotod 
ibore  i  and  Liitrajid  brief  deacriptioni  at  (he  chief 
Qreak  and  Rmun  temple*,  with  rererenaa  lo  the 
in  which  Iheji  are  men  fulljr  dricribed,  will 
be  found  in  Milller*! /ftncUMii  (&>r  Jiciaa/<^  ciir 
£■■1^  under  the  heada  ol  the  respective  petioda  la 
hiatonr  of  the  art 


plained,  templea  veic 

tha  deiiie*  to  whom  inej  were  aeaicateo,  ai  the 
•OfL  y^nav  or  templa  of  Zt<a  Olfinjiiiu ;  tha  Dap- 
or  lampla  of  AOiata  FcaiitJia*,  &c  ;  and 

peculiar  feature  of  the  itruclure,  aa  in  the  caae  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athena,  which  wai  called  Itroa- 
toBiptdoH,  becBuw  ita  front  wu  euully  100  feet 
Tide. 

Independenllj  of  the  immeDM  tieaiurei  con- 
lined  in  many  of  tha  Oreek  temple),  which  were 
ither  nlenaila  or  oinamenia,  and  o(  the  tithes  of 
(poila,  &c  (Heiod.  lii.  IS'iii  Diodor.  li.  3;  Polyb. 
if.  33),theptO!Krtf  of  tcmplrt,  from  which  they  de- 
rived aruutai  income,  coiiaisud  of  landi(T(/ijrq), 
-■-'--  fielda,  patlurea.  or  foreata.  In  Al^cs  «« 
imea  find  that  a  demoi  is  jn  pDnesiion  of  tha 
I  of  a  paiticuki  teniple:  thus  the  Peinieeiia 
sed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum: 
at  their  right  coniiiled  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
Tar  liind  it  ma;  bnie  been,  the  revenue* 
ng  from  such  properly  wen  given  to  the 
temples,  end  letved  to  defmy  the  expense*  for 
ncnBcet,  the  mainteiuuice  of  the  buildings,  Ac 
For  thia  purpose  all  leraple-propertj  wua  genaially 
t  lo  fum,  unless  it  was,  b;  lonte  curse  which 
la;  on  it,  prevented  froni  being  taken  into  culU' 
nttioo.  (Maipoctftt.  *.  r.  'AtJ  funSo^ufTHv :  nunp. 
Iiocnt,  Anop.  11.)  The  rent  for  soch  sacred 
domains  was,  accorduig  to  Demostlieiiet  (in  En- 
i>(W.p.l31B),  received  by  the  demarch,  probiLhly 
the  demarch  of  the  demos  bj  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied  ;  lor  in  Diher  cases  we  find 
that  the  rent*  were  paid  to  the  aiuhorilie*  en- 
tmtted  with  tha  edminiitialion  of  the  temples, 
(Bilckh,  SaalA.  i.  p.  <l27,&c-,  iL  p.  339.)  The 
supreme  control  over  all  property  of  temples  be- 
longed to  the  popular  luiembly,  (Demosth.  n 
A'mer.  P.13B0.) 

Respecting  the  penoni  entrusted  with  the 
atiparintandence,  keejiing,  cleaning,  etc,  of  temples, 
«e  scarcely  poaseta  any  informstion.  [Akditul] 
We  have  mention  of  persons  called  ■AdSovxo', 
KXjfiovx'n,  nufidXiuid,  who  mutt  have  been  em- 
plojed  as  guards  nnd  porter*  (AeschyL  £u/>pJ. 
294),  although  i"   '    --  -  — * '--'   -  "' -- 


J  AtOljmpia  ^aipirrat  were 

appointed  who  belonged  to  the  Family  of  Phei  J  ins, 
and  had  to  keep  dean  the  statue  of  the  Olyuipum 
Zeus.     (Pans.  T.  14.  g  5.) 

Trot]ia  at  Bsnu. — In  the  dullest  times  thi're 
appear  to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  UniDSi 
and  in  many  spots  the  worship  of  is  cerLiin  divinity 
hnd  been  tslablished  from  time  iminemutiaU  while 
we  hear  of  the  building  of  n  temple  (or  the  san* 
divinity  at  ■  compamllvely  late  period.  Thii*  tha 
fouudalion  of  a  temple  to  I'je  old  Italian  divinity 
Situmiii,  ou  the  lapiloliiie   did  not  take  pLiee  till 
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498  B.  c.  (Lit.  ii  21 ;  Dionys.  tL  1 ;  Plat  PM 
1*2.)  In  the  tune  nuumer  Quiriuua  and  Man  had 
templet  batit  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancat  Martiaa, 
and  the  one  then  bailt  was  certainly  very  insig- 
nificant. (Dionys.  it  34  ;  Liv.  i.  53.)  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  places  of  worship  among 
the  earliest  Romans  were  in  most  cases  simple 
altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman  templet  of  later 
times  were  constructed  in  the  Greek  style.  The 
cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  inner  spacious  part 
of  the  temple  which  contained  the  statue  or  statues 
of  the  gods,  and  an  altar  before  each  statue. 
(VitruT.  ir.  5.)  The  roof  which  oorered  the  cella 
is  called  testwio^  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.  (Varro,  op.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  505.)  The 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  according  to 
Vitnivius,  if  possible,  always  towards  the  west, 
which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced  by  the 
image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  ofl^ring 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards 
the  east.  (Comp.  Isidor.  zr.  4,  7  ;  Hygin.  de 
limit,  p.  153,  ed.  Goes.)  If  it  waa  not  prao- 
Ucable  to  build  a  temple  in  such  a  position,  it  was 
phiced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  could  be  seen  from  it ;  and  when  a  temple 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road,  it 
was  always  so  situated  that  those  who  passed  by 
could  look  into  it,  and  offsr  their  salutations  to 
the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  [Sacxados.] 
The  taera  publiea  were  performed  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  like  manner  we  must  sup- 
pose,  that  whenever  the  reguhur  income  of  a 
temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  supplied 
the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volnnteend  to 
do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them, 
belonged  to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  AxDiTUL  [L. S.]  and  [P.  S.] 

TEMPORA'LIS  ACTIO.     [Acria] 

TG'MPORIS  PRAESCRrPTIO.  [Prabsckif^ 

TIO.] 

T£NSAE.    [Thbnsai.] 

TEPIDAOIIUM.     [Balnbab,  p.  190,  a.] 

TGRMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crowned 
the  statue  wiih  garbuids  and  raised  a  rude  altar,  on 
which  they  offered  up  tome  com,  honeycombs,  and 
wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  59)  or 
a  socking  pig*  They  concluded  with  singing  the 
praises  of  the  god.  (Ovid.  FasL  ii.  639,  Ac) 
The  public  festinU  in  honour  of  this  god  waa  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towanla 
I^aurentum  (f(L  682),  doubtless  because  this  was 
originally  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that 
direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated 
a.  d,  VII.  KcU,  Mari^  or  the  23d  of  February  on 
the  day  beforo  the  Regifugiiini.  The  Terminalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Rouiau 


TESSERA. 

year,  whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  timt 
February  was  the  last  month  of  t)ie  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mereedoaiikj 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  werr 
added  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23n& 
of  February  the  but  day  of  the  year.  ( Vaim,  L,  A. 
vl  IS,  ed.  M'dller ;  Macrob.  SaL  I  ISL)  Wheti 
Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (vi.  1)  says,  Acotpi 
(mat  UUtrm  a.  d,  V,  Ttrmmalia  (i  e.  Fefai  19),  he 
uses  this  stnmge  mode  of  defining  a  date,  became 
being  then  in  Cilida  he  did  not  know  whether  any 
intercaktion  had  been  insertad  that  year.  [CAi.Kf« 
DARiuM,  pp.  229,  b.  230,  a.] 

TERU'NCIUS.     [A^  p.  141,  a.] 

TE'SSERA,  dim.  TESSE'RUL A  and  TESSEI^ 
LA  (icvffo»),  a  square  or  cube  ;  a  die ;  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cnbes  of  marble,  eartheo- 
wara,  glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-peari 
for  making  tessellated  pavements  {pammaUa  ietaei- 
(oto,  Sueton.  JwL  46)  is  noticed  under  DuMi'a^ 
pu  431  and  Pictora,  p.  915. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  diance  [Axsa^  had 
the  same  fenn,  and  were  commonly  made  of  ivorr, 
bone^  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially  privet 
{Hjffutra  lasBSTM  atf/wtiaa,  Plin.  H.  M  xvL  1 8. 
s.  31).  They  wera  numbered  on  all  the  six  aides 
like  the  dice  still  in  use  (Ovid.  IViti.  H  473)  ;  and 
in  this  respect  aa  well  as  in  their  form  they  difiiered 
from  the  taU^  which  are  often  distinguished  fhaa 
tesserae  by  classical  writers.  (Gellius,  zviii.  13; 
Cic.  ds  Sem.  16.)  [Talus.]  Whilst  four  taU  were 
used  in  playing,  only  three  teiserae  were  ancaentl/ 
employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  4  "^f^f  %«  ^ 
rpus  JoJCai,  i.  e.  **  either  three  sizes  or  three  aoea,** 
meaning,  all  or  none  (PUt  Lep.  xii.  adfoi. ;  SchoL 
M  loe* ;  Pherecntes,  p.  49,  ed.  Ruukel)  ;  for  irvCof 
was  used  to  denote  the  aoe,  as  in  the  throw  8oo 
icAim  «b2  WTTOpo,  t. «.  1,  l,4,aB6.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel ;  Ariatoph.  Am.  1447  ;  SchoL  m  kfc) 
Three  aiiea  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (32).  As  earlj  as 
the  time  of  Eustathina  (ca  CM.  L  107)  we  find  that 
the  modem  practice  of  using  two  <Uce  inatead  of 
three  had  beoi  established. 

The  ancioits  sometimes  pk&yed  with  dice  wXc«r- 
ro€okip9a  [Talos],  when  the  object  waa  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  timca 
they  played  also  with  two  seta  of  Latrukcuu  or 
draughtsmen,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  aide. 
The  board  (aleeMt  /asonat,  Plin.  H.N.  zxxvii.  2. 
s.  6  ;  o^moAm,  OelUua,  l  20,  ziv.  1)  waa  divided 
by  twdlve  lines,  so  that  the  game  muat  have  been 
nearly  or  altogpsther  the  same  widi  trio-trsc  or 
backgammon.  (Bninck,  AnaL  iiL  60  ;  Jacoba,  md 
he.)  Perhaps  the  rfao<<iiftai  aer^pfo  of  the  RoBBaaa 
waa  the  same  game.  [Abacub.] 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  fo^ed  like  tbem  or  of  an  obloi^  ahape, 
were  used  as  tokens. for  different  puipoaesw  The 
Issssro  hotpUaHi  was  the  token  of  mutual  koapi- 
tality,  and  ia  spoken  of  under  Hospxtium,  p.  61 9,  a. 
This  token  waa  probably  in  many  casea  aS  earthen- 
ware, havung  the  head  of  Jupiter  Uospitalia  stamped 
upon  it  (PUut.  Pom.  v.  1.  25 ;  2L  87—99  ) 
Tf$$erae  finmeiUariae  and  aamnuviw  wen  tokena 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Roman  magiatratea 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.  (Sueton.  Awff.  40, 
42,  AWo,  11.)  [FRUMBNTAMABLsoxa.]  Similar 
tokens  were  used  on  varioua  oecasioaa,  aa  they 
arose  in  the  course  of  oventa.    For  example,  wfcaa 
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the  Tlnmnus  sent  to  give  the  Carthog^niant  their 
ch«iice  of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one 
marked  with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  CADOCXua, 
requesting  them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other.    (Oellius,  z.  27.) 

From  the  application  of  this  tenn  to  tokens  of 
farioits  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  ike  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  te$$era 
MililariM,  the  ovpBi^m  of  the  Greeks.  Before  join- 
ing battle  it  waa  giren  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  bj  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Thus  at  the 
liattle  of  Cunaza  the  word  was  **  Zeus  the  Saviour 
Mid  Victory,**  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  troops  **  Zens  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.**  (Xen.  JmA.  i.  8.  §  1 6,  tL  a  §  25.)  The 
Boldien  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal  sign  for  the 
same  purpose  when  they  were  encamped  by  night 
(▼ii  8. 1 84).  Aeneas  Taeticus  (c.  24)  gives  various 
directions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the 
word.  Respecting  tho  tosera  or  watchword  in  the 
Roman  camp,  see  Castka,  p.  251,  a.        [J.  Y.] 

TESTA.     [FiCTtLi.] 

TESTAMENTUM  is  **  mentis  nostrae  justa 
eontestatio  in  id  solemniter  focta  ut  post  mortem 
nostram  valeat**  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  20  ;  comp.  UIp. 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  a.  1,  where  he  has  **  justa  senten- 
tia.**)  In  this  passage  the  word  Justa  means 
**  jure  focta,**  **  as  reqaired  by  law.**  The  word 
Contestatio  is  a{^rent]y  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Testamentum,  which  is  to  be  r^. 
ferred  to  ^  Testari,**  which  signifies  **  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  one*S  will.**  Gellius  (vL  12) 
properly  finds  foult  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for 
saying  that  the  word  is  compounded  **  a  mentis 
contestatione.**  Tho  person  who  made  a  Testa- 
mentum was  Testator.  (Sueton.  ATer.  1 7 ;  Dig. 
28.  tit  5.  8.  17.) 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  Testator  must  have  the  Tettamentifiictio  (Cic 
ad  Fotm.  vxL  21),  which  term  expresses  the  legal 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will :  the  word  has  also 
another  signification.  [Hbrbs,  p.  598,  b.]  The 
tcstamentifactio  was  the  privilege  onlv  of  Roman 
citizens  who  were  patresfomilias.  The  following 
persons  consequently  had  not  the  testamentifoctio : 
those  who  were  in  the  Potestas  or  Manus  of  an- 
other, or  in  Mancipii  causa,  as  sons  and  daughters, 
wives  In  manu  and  slaves  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
Castrense  Peculium  [PatriaFotsstas]  a  filius- 
fiunilias  had  the  privilege  of  testamentary  dispo- 
aition  :  Latini  Juniani,  Dediticii :  Peregrini  could 
not  dispose  of  their  property  according  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  will :  a  person  who  waa  doubtful 
aa  to  his  status,  as  for  instance  if  his  fother  bad 
died  abroad  and  the  foct  was  not  ascertained, 
could  not  make  a  testament:  an  Impubes  could 
not  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  even  with  the 
consent  of  his  Tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen 
yean  of  age,  he  obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and 
a  female  obtained  the  power,  subject  to  certain 
restraints,  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year : 
muti,  Burdi,  furiosi,  and  prodigi  **  quibus  lege 
bonis  interdictum  est**  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio ;  the  reasons  why  these  several  classes  of 
persons  had  not  the  testamentifactio  illustrate  the 
Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal  conclusions  from 
general  principles :  —  the  Mu'.us  had  not  the 
Testamentifoctio,  because  he  could  not  utter  the 
words  of  Nuncupatio ;  the  Surdus,  because  he 
could  not  hear  the  words  of  tho  Emtor  famiiiaft  ; 
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the  Fmiosas,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capa- 
city to  declare  his  will  (toiteri)  about  his  property; 
and  the  Prodigus,  becrase  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
fomiliae  mandpatio.  (Ulpi  F^.  tit  20.  s.  13  ; 
Curator;  Impvbrs.)  Aj  to  the  testament  which 
a  man  has  made  before  he  becomes  Furiofus,  see 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  a.  20.  §4. 

Women  bad  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  aoqubne  the  power;  they  could  only 
ezerdse  it  with  the  anctoritas  of  a  Tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  fother,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu 
could  never  make  a  wiU.  The  rules  therefore  as 
to  a  woman*li  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
fother  and  to  widows  who  wen  not  in  the  power 
of  a  fother.    This  subject  requires  exphmation. 

Cicero  (Tb/n  4)  observes  **  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  will,  and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bonomm  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to 
the  Praetor*s  Edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  Edict  must 
give  the  Possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  Servi, 
Exules,  and  Pueri.**  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if 
a  woman  made  a  will  without  baring  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  argument  **  ab  adjunctis,** 
for  if  snob  a  will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti- 
foctio, might  be  effectual  so  for  as  to  give  the 
Bonomm  Possessio.  It  is  not  a  lexical  inference 
firam  the  language  of  Cicero  that  a  woman  who 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  could  make  a 
will ;  but  this  is  tne  ordinary  meaning  of  such 
lanffuage  and  it  appeara  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  this,  Ulpian  says  (Proff.  tit  20.  s.  15),  *^  wo- 
men after  their  twelfth  year  can  make  a  will  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
tutela ;  **  and  the  comment  of  Bofc'thius  on  the  pas- 
saoe  of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  undentood 
it  m  this  way.  A  woman  then  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  Tutela  Legitime,  it  might 
be  correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will  ; 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
riffht  to  the  Agnati  and  Gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a 
Liberta,  it  belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases 
a  woman  could  indeed  moke  a  valid  will  with  the 
consent  of  her  Tutores,  but  as  her  Tutores  were 
her  hein  in  case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would 
seldom  be  given,  and  thougn  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  alto- 
gether unusual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
in  Tutela  Legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be 
laid  down  as  generally  true.  The  passage  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tutela 
Legitime,  but  to  something  else.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Institutes  of  Oaius  the  difficulty  has 
been  cleared  up,  though  it  hud  been  solved  in  a 
satisfoctory  manner  by  Savigny  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Oaius.  {Beylrag  zur  GeaeMdtU  der 
GetehletAltttdel^  Zeitschrift,  vol  iii.  p.  828.) 

A  woman  could  moke  a  **  coemptio  fiducine 
causa,^  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  moke  a  will ; 
for  ^  at  that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they 
made  a  co-emptio  and  were  rcnuincipated  and 
manumitted  ;  but  on  the  recommendation  of  llti- 
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drian  tbo  Kiuto  made  the  ceremony  of  coempUo 
luinecenKuy  for  this  purpoee.^  (Gaiof,  115,  a.) 
The  Goemptio  was  accompanied  with  a  capitis 
diroinutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero  alludes  to  in  the 
passage  of  the  Topica.  [Matrxmonium  (Roman).] 
A  woman  who  came  in  manum  yiri  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  hot  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  if  she  became  a  widow  she  oould  make  a 
will  The  Capitis  diminutio  of  Cicero  means  that 
the  will  most  be  made  with  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died,  when  Uie  wife 
had  been  in  mann,  and  he  aj^inted  no  tutor  for 
£er,  she  was  in  the  legitimfi  tutela  of  her  nearest 
Bgnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children  and  step- 
children, if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela  legitima  in 
such  a  case  would  seem  something  unnatural,  and 
accordingly  the  magistratus  would  give  a  tutor  to 
the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  wonum^s  property,  could  not  prevent 
her  from  making  a  will  The  husband  might  by 
his  will  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a  Tutor 
(tutoria  optio),  and  such  a  Tutor  could  not  refuse 
bis  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for  in> 
stead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions. (Compare  Liv.  xxziz,  19  {  Cic  pro 
Afuren.  c  17  ;  Gains,  i.  150.) 

The  case  of  Silius  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  til  21)  may 
be  a  case  of  a  woman^s  making  a  will,  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  it  appears  that  a  woman 
(Tui^ilia)  had  disposed  of  property  by  will,  and 
Scrvius  Sulpicins  was  of  opinion  that  viu  was  not 
a  valid  will,  because  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testamenti£actio.  There  may  however  have  been 
other  reasons  why  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testamentifactio,  than  the  want  of  a  capitis  di> 
minutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cic.  Top.  4),  and  con- 
sequently  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle 
of  the  Capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  referi^nces  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic  pro  Caecin.  6.  25,  pro  Flaco.  35, 
pro  Murm.  12^  ad  AtL  vii.  8  ;  Liv.  xzxix.  19  ; 
Gaius,  i.  150,  &c. 

Libertae  could  not  make  a  testament  wiUiout  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments  ;  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae, 
who  had  a  certain  number  of  children,  could  make 
a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus. 
[Patronus.] 

The  Vestal  Virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  Testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  **  in  hononm  saoer- 
dotii.**     (Cic  (is  Rep.  iii.  10  ;  Gaius,  i.  145.) 

In  Older  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  —  Titius  heres 
esto,  Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo.  [Herxs  (Ro- 
man.)] 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes  ;  slaves  also  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris  could  be  made  heredes,  but  they  could  not 
take  for  themselves.  [Hxrks  ;  Skrvus,  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who  hod  not  received 
the  commercium:  persons  who  were  imperfectly 
described:  Juristical  persons  or  universitates,  ex- 
cept by  their  libcrti,  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
benatusconfiultum :  Gods,  or  the  temples  of  Gods, 
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except  SQch  as  were  excepted  by  a  Senatiisoon- 
Bultum  and  Imperial  Canstitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Taipeius,  ApoUo  Didymaeus,  Mars  in  Gallia, 
Minerva  lliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanns,  and  others 
enumerated  by  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit.  22.  a.  6) :  a 
Postumus  alienus  could  not  be  made  a  herea,  for 
he  was  an  inoerta  penona :  it  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether*  according  to  the  old  law,  women 
could  be  made  heredes ;  bat  the  question  concema 
only  those  who  were  sui  juris,  u  to  wbom  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
made  heredes ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take 
under  a  will  was  Ijmited  by  the  Lxx  Vocoioa  : 
unmarried  persons  and  persons  who  bad  do  cfaildrea 
were  limited  as  to  their  capacity  to  take  onder  a 
will  by  the  Papia  Poppaea  Lex,  [Lsx  Jdua  ei 
Papu  Poppaxa.] 

The  first  question  u  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capaci^  of  the  testator :  the  next  questiasi  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  lequiied 
by  law,  ^  exoept  in  the  casa  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideratioD  of  their  little  acquaintance  witk  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  aa  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could.**  (Gaius,  iL  114.)  This 
remark  of  Gaius  seems  to  refer  to  tbe  Imperial 
period. 

As  to  the  Form  of  wills.  Gains  (iL  101)  and 
Ulpian  (Frag,  tit  xx.)  are  now  the  best  anthoritiea. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  makisg 
wills  ;  for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  Calata 
Comitia,  which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for 
the  making  of  wills  ;  or  they  made  wills  ca  pm- 
dndUj  that  is,  when  they  were  going  to  battle  ;  fer 
an  army  in  movement  and  \mdec  arms  is  Procinctas. 
A  third  mode  of  making  wills  was  introdaoed, 
which  was  effected  per  ae»  et  Ubram^  whence  the 
name  of  Testamentum  per  aes  et  libiam.  If  a  man 
had  neither  made  his  will  at  Clalata  Comitia  nor  In 

Erocinctu,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death, 
e  would  mancipate  (maaajptb  dabat)  his  Familia, 
that  is,  his  Patrimonium  to  a  frioid  and  would  tell 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his 
death.  The  old  form  of  mcJcing  a  will  per  aes  et 
libram  was  this.  The  Familiae  emtor,  that  is  the 
person  who  received  the  Familia  by  mancipation, 
filled  the  place  of  heres,  and  accordingly  the  testator 
instructed  him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each 
after  his  death.  In  the  time  of  Gains  the  pnctice 
was  different.  One  person  was  instituted  here* 
{heret  iestaiMuio  tiM^i(i(ter),who  was  charged  with 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Law,  **•  a  quo 
etiam  legata  relinquebantur ;  **  and  anoth<ar  persca 
was  present  as  familiae  emtor  from  a  regard  to  the 
old  legal  form.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  this. 
The  testator,  after  having  written  his  w5l  {lahiUae 
UstameKli\  called  together  five  witnesses,  who  were 
Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  mancipatbnes,  and  mancipatcd 
his  familia  to  some  person  in  compUanoe  with  legal 
forms  {diets  causa).  The  words  of  the  Familiae 
emtor  (Gaius,  ii.  104)  show  clearly  the  original 
nature  of  the  transaction :  ^  Familiam  peammmqae 
tuam  endo  mandatam  tutelam  custodelamque  meam 
recipio  eaque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facere  possis 
secundum  legem  publlcam  hoc  aere  (aeneaqne  libra) 
esto  mihi  emta.**  (As  to  the  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Puchta,  IntL  iii.  §  306,  note  g.)  The 
Emtor  then  struck  the  scales  with  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  gave  to  the  testator  as  the  price  of  the 
Ftuuilio.    Then  the  tcstjitor  taking  the  will  in  his 
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hand  taid :  **  Haec  ita  at  in  his  tabulis  ccrisqcef 
(or  cerisve)  acripta  sunt  ita  do  ita  lego  ita  testor 
xtaqae  vos  Quirites  tefitimonium  mihi  perhibetote/* 
This  was  called  the  Nuncupatio  or  pnblibhing  of 
the  will ;  in  other  words  the  testator^s  general  con- 
firmation of  all  that  he  had  written  in  his  will. 

As  tlie  Familiae  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  Enitor  and  Testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and  consequently  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Familiae  Emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Testator  could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who 
was  in  the  power  of  another  was  the  familiae 
emtor,  it  followed  that  his  father  could  not  be  a 
witness,  nor  his  brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the 
power  of  the  father.  A  filiusfomilias  who  after  his 
Hissio  disposed  of  his  Castrense  peculium  by  testa- 
ment, could  not  have  his  father  as  witness  nor  any 
one  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same 
rules  applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness. 
A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of 
a  legatee  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
Tvas,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee  could  all  be  witnesses  ;  for  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  £unily.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with 
respect  to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power 
of  the  heres  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gains,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  Calata  Comitia,  and  In  Procinctu.    The 
Comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
Talid.   It  is  sometimes  auumed  that  these  Comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  Gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im* 
plied  that  they  might  refuse  their  consent     But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  aes  et  libram. 
The  form  per  oes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  wncn  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu.     It  had  effect 
because  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.     This  new  form 
was  a  sale  and  the  fiuniliae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust ;  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.     It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
originally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
the  trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  the  tostator^s  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thus  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 
which  had  its  source  in  Mos.     Now  when  the 
Romans  introduced  new  legal  forms,  they  always 
assimilated  them  to  old  forms,  whence  we  have  a 
probable  conclusion  that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was 
also  observed  at  the  Calata  Comitia ;  and  if  so,  the 
consent  of  the  Gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it 
was  necessary  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  fact.     The  dif- 
ference then  between  the  will  made  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  and  the  will  per  aes  ct  libram,  consisted 
in   the  greater  solemnity  and  notoriety   of  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  greater  security  that  the 
testator^s  intentions  would  l)e  observed.     Written 
wills  arc  not  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  time, 
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nor  is  it  probable  that  ivills  were  written  :  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  written  will  was  ever  required 
by  law.  The  testator^  disposition  of  his  property 
would  be  short  and  simple  in  those  early  times, 
and  easily  remembered ;  but  there  would  be  sweater 
security  for  an  unwritten  will  made  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  unwritten  will  made  per  aes  et  libram} 
whence  in  comse  of  time  Tabulae  became  a  usual 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  a  will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
meutazy  disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein  {Das  Rom.  Privairechl,  p.  373,  note) 
has  referred  to  the  modem  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject :  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  according  to  which  *^  as  the  proper^  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury,  that  of  an 
extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisite  ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
curies.**  {IlisL  ofRome^  vol.  ii.  p.  838.)  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  this  passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no 
necessary  conclusion.  Niebuhr  further  observes 
that  **  the  plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected  ; 
but  the  whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  the  army,  being  as* 
sembled  in  centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
or  before  a  battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the 
whole  body  to  the  property.'*  This  assertion  also 
is  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  is  Uierefore  a 
mere  conjecture  against  the  probability  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Testamentnm  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contraiy,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  Calata  Comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intes- 
tate. This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a 
Testamentnm  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  each  particular 
instance  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
cluded such  consent.  He  had  therefore  full  power 
of  disposition  In  Procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  Calata  Comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamentnm  in  Procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Caesar,  BdL 
GalL  L  39  ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii  5,  &c.)  were  not  the  same 
kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  military  testaments 
made  without  any  form,,  which  in  the  Imperial 
period  became  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.  (Dig.  29. 
tit.  1.  De  Testammio  Miliiis.)  Cicero  however 
speaks  of  the  will  In  procinctu  (de  Or,  L  53)  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  mode  *^  sine 
libra  et  tabulis,**  that  is,  without  the  forms  which 
were  used  after  the  introduction  of  the  tcstanicntum 
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per  a<i  et  libram.  That  the  Testaroentom  in  Pro- 
cinctu  alurnys  retained  itt  cbaracteriitic  of  being 
exempted  from  legal  firmM^  but  at  to  the  eapadtjf 
of  the  Tettator  it  wat  always  subject  to  the  nrae 
roles  of  law  as  other  wills,  so  br  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  Mandpatio  owed  its  origin  to  posi- 
tive enactments :  it  was  a  form  of  alienation  ac- 
companied with  certain  public  ceremonies,  the  pre- 
sumed object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence  of  the 
transfer.  The  form  of  Mancipatio  as  applied  to  a 
will  was  ezactlr  the  same  form  as  Mancipatio  ap- 
pUe<l  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and  according  to  strict  principles 
it  must  have  been  irrevocaUe.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded then  that  Roman  wills  were  originally  irre- 
▼ocable.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  fire 
witnesses  to  the  Testament  (etost  Romam  pitbere$) 
were  representatives  of  the  five  Classes  of  Servins 
Tullius.  If  this  is  true  (which  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion) the  dasses  were  represented  as  witnesses 
only,  not  as  persons  who  gave  their  consent  to 
the  act  Engelbach  atates :  ^  Mancipation  was 
originally  a  formal  sale  in  which  the  publicneu  of 
the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  character- 
istic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five 
representatives  of  tne  five  classes  of  the  Roman 
People,  this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  Lex  which 
was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  People  and 
passed  into  a  Lex.^  {Utber  die  Untoapum  xmr  Zeii 
der  Zwolf  Tafdm^  p.  80.)  The  whole  meaning  of 
this  is  not  clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and 
true  :  the  Testamentum  per  aes  et  librnm  differed 
in  no  respects  as  to  the  capodty  of  the  alienor,  from 
any  other  Mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the 
Testamentary  disposition  at  the  CsJata  Oomitia, 
was  expressed  by  a  special  enactment  which  should 
transfer  the  property  according  to  the  Testator*^ 
wish,  or  that  the  consent  txSy  must  have  been 
given  to  the  transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have 
been  made  in  the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only 
conceivable  case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this 
original  necessity  of  consent  on  the  part  ot  the 
populus  to  the  testamentary  disposition,  we  a«- 
anme  that  Roman  property  was  originally  inalien- 
able at  the  will  of  the  owner.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognize  a  man^s  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  **  Uti 
legassit  super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei  ita  jus  esto.^ 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xL  14.)  It  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  extant  passages  are  consistent  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  testamentary  fonn  per  aes 
et  libram  existed  while  the  two  original  forms  were 
still  in  use.  Now  in  the  testamentum  per  aes  et 
libram  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any 
consent  was  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  the  testa- 
tor*s  power  of  disposition.  If  then  the  form  of 
testament  at  Comitia  Calata  subsisted  after  the 
Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according  to  the  views  of 
■ome  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  testator  jras  suffident  and  another 
form  in  which  it  was  not  There  still  remains  to 
those  who  support  this  opinion,  the  power  of  saying 
that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people  had  become 
a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent,  so  far  as 
concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will  was  made 
at  the  Comitia  where  it  would  be  fully  witnessed, 
or  per  aes  et  libnun  where  it  would  bis  witnessed 
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by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is  easy  to  sug- 
gest pnsubilities  ;  less  easy  to  we%h  evidence  ac- 
curately and  to  deduce  its  Intimate  consequences. 
As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  beta 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mandpatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testatoi^s  intentions.  Thus  it  is  said  (Dig.  28. 
tit  1.  s.  21)  that  the  heres  might  either  be  made 
by  oral  declaration  {nmnenpaiio)  or  by  writing. 
Written  wills  however  were  the  common  form 
among  the  Romans  at  least  in  the  later  republican 
and  in  the  imperial  periods.  They  were  written 
on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax,  whenee  the  word 
**  ceni**  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  **  tabella;* 
and  the  expiesdons  prima,  secnnda  cera  are  equi- 
valent to  prima,  secnnda  pagina.  The  win  might  be 
written  either  by  the  testator  or  any  other  person 
with  his  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  with 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  until  a.  d.  439  when  it  was  enacted  that 
wilb  might  be  in  Greek.  (Cod.  6.  tit  23.  s.  21.) 
By  the  old  law  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the 
Greek  language,  though  a  fideioommissum  could  be 
so  given.  It  does  not  am)ear  that  there  was  oqgi- 
nal^any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was 
sealed,  out  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in 
secret,  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses 
should  know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  formal  act  of  mandpatio,  and  to 
the  testator^  dedantion  that  the  tabulae  which  he 
hdd  in  his  hand  contained  his  last  wilL  It  most 
however  have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to 
be  recognized,  and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses 
{iette$)  sealing  and  signing  the  will  became  common. 
(As  to  the  will  of  Claudius,  see  Snetonxna,  CUtudim*^ 
44.)  It  was  necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to 
seal  (sf^iMre),  that  is,  to  make  a  maik  with  a  ring 
(flmmbu)  or  something  else  on  the  wax  and  to  add 
their  names  {aiteribere).  The  five  witnesses  stgned 
their  names  with  their  own  hand,  and  their  ad- 
scription  also  decUired  whose  will  it  was  that  they 
sealed.  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  30.)  The  seals  and 
adscriptions  were  both  on  the  oouide.  A  Seoatns- 
consultum,  which  applied  to  wills  among  other  in- 
struments, enacted  that  they  should  be  witnessed 
and  ngnedas  follows :  they  were  to  be  tied  with  a 
triple  thread  (/taami)  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
maigin  which  was  to  be  perforated  at  the  middle 
part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put  over  the  threafl 
and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were  produced  in  any 
other  way  had  no  validity.  (Compare  Panlos, 
8,  R.  V.  tit  25.  s.  6,  where  impositae  seems  to  be 
the  true  reading,  with  Sneton.  Net.  17.)  A  man 
might  make  several  copies  of  his  will,  which  was 
often  done  (W  vtdgo  fieri  $olet^  Dig.  31.  tit  1. 
6.  47 ;  a  case  put  to  Procnlos)  for  the  sake  of 
cantion.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  made  two 
copies  of  their  wills.  (Sueton.  J  i^.  1 01 ,  TStar.  76. ) 
When  sealed,  it  was  deposited  with  some  friend,  or 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  Vestal  Viigins ;  and  after  the 
testator*s  death  it  was  opened  {resupnre)  in  due 
form.  The  witnesses  or  the  major  part  were  present, 
and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their  seals,  the 
thread  (jUnum)  was  broken  and  the  will  was  opened 
and  read,  and  a  copy  was  made  ;  the  origins^  waa 
then  sealed  with  the  public  seal  and  plawd  in  the 
arohium,  whence  a  fresh  copy  might  be  got,  if  the 
first  copy  should  ever  be  lost  (  Pttulus,  iv.  <>.)  This 
practice  described  by  Paulus  may  have  been  of 
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oomidenible  antiqnitj.  The  will  of  A!igii8tiu 
which  had  been  depouted  with  the  Vestal  Vii^ns 
WTM  brought  into  the  Senate  after  his  death 
(Tacit.  Anm.  L  8) :  none  of  the  witneaaes  were 
admitted  except  thoie  of  Senatorian  rank ;  the 
reit  of  the  witnesses  acknowledged  their  signa- 
tures oatside  of  the  Curia.    (Soeton.  716.  23.) 

A  passage  in  a  NoYel  of  Thendoeias  IL  {ju  D. 
439,  JM  TutameiUis)  states  the  old  practice  am  to 
the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  **  In  ancient  times 
a  testator  showed  (o^inbat)  his  written  testament 
to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear  testimony 
that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them  (oUaiamm 
Sabularumperhiben  iestinumitim)  **  which  are  almost 
the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity  had 
changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  anaent  law,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
many  persons  ^fened  dying  intestate  to  letting 
the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The  Novd 
enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the 
old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his  will 
sealed,  or  tied  op,  or  only  cloeed,  and  offer  it  to 
aeven  witnesses,  Roman  citiaens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  adscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will  and 
aigned  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
alfixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also.  Vaientinian  III.  enacted  that  if  aTestamentum 
was  holographnro,  witnesses  were  not  necessary. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Poggtf  in  the 
liJuitdickes  Muaeum^  toL  L  p.  249,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
explained  by  RudfMrff  {Iku  TBttamaU  de$  J)a- 
sumimt,  Zeiul^ri/iy  &c.  vol.  xii.  p.  301). 

The  penalties  against  fiaud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia     [Falsum.] 

The  Edict  established  a  less  fonnal  kmdof  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  written  will 
when  there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there 
were  seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  tea- 
tatur  had  the  testamentifiutio  at  the  time  of  makinff 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Gaius,  ii. 
}  47.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cicero 
(ti»  yerr.  u  1,  45.)  The  Edict  only  gave  the  Bo- 
norom  Possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditas  in 
the  paMage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Gaius 
(ii.  1 1 9).  This  so-called  Praetorian  Testament  ex- 
isted in  the  Republican  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  cboioft  between  two 
forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  Civil  fbnn  by  Man- 
cipatio, and  the  Praetorian  with  seven  seals  and 
aeven  witnesses,  and  without  Mancipatio.  (Savigny, 
B^rojf  xmr  QuddekiddtrKonu  Tutam^  Zntteiri^ 
ToL  L  p.  78.) 

The  Praetorian  Testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolitioo  of  Mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  aeven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  l^gal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
aame  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuona.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {$iii»  teriptu)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  wiU.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  hia  last  will,  and  put  hia  name  to  it,  and  the 
vitneeMs  then  aubacribed  their  names  and  affixed 
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that  leala.  The  teatator  might  write  his  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  person,  but  such  other 
person  could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will 

[SbNATOSOONSULTUIC  LiBONIANUlf.] 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sni  were  not  expressly  exheredated,are 
stated  in  Hkrbs  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  fix»m  the  first  was 
Injnstnm  and  never  could  become  valid:  it  was 
Non  jure  fiicturo,  when  the  proper  forms  had  not 
been  observed  ;  it  was  NuUins  Momenti,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  filiuafiunilias  who  is  **  praeteritus.**  A 
Testamentum  Justnm  might  become  either  Ruptiim 
or  Iiritum  in  consequence  of  subsequent  events. 
(Dig.  2a  tit.  dw  a  1.) 

A  testament  became  Rnptum,  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required 
by  law :  and  it  made  no  matter,  whethex  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second 
will ;  the  only  question  was  whether  there  could 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  heres  named  in  the 
second  will  refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  after  hia  death, 
and  before  the  cretio,  or  &iled  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  or  lost  Uie  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppoea — in  all  these  cases 
the  paterfiunilias  died  intestate. 

The  testator  must  have  a  o^iacity  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  have  the  capacity  until  his 
death  ;  but  this  principle  does  not  i4>ply  to  mental 
sanity,  for  the  will  was  valid  if  the  testator  became 
insana  But  the  will  became  Irritum  if  the  tes- 
tator sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of 
the  will ;  or  if  it  fiiiled  of  effect  because  there  was 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  will  veas  Ruptum,  and  if  there  was 
no  heroa  under  the  subsequent  will,  such  will  was 
Imtum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  pri- 
soner b^  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  post- 
liminii  if  he  returned  home;  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
it  was  made  as  valid  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  as  if  he 
had  not  been  a  captiva 

Though  a  will  might  be  Ruptum  or  Irritum  by 
the  Jus  Civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ; 
for  the  Bonorum  Possessio  secundum  tabulas  might 
be  had  by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  wit- 
neaaed  by  aeven  witneaaes,  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  testamentifSEtctio.  The  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  will  which  was  invalid  Jure  Civili  for 
want  of  due  forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for 
want  of  l^;al  capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognised  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Top.  11.)  A  will  also  became  Ruptum  by  adgnatio, 
that  is,  if  a  anus  heres  was  bom  after  the  making 
of  the  will  who  was  not  either  instituted  heres  or 
exheredated,  as  the  law  required.  A  quasi  adgnatio 
also  arose  by  adoption,  or  by  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  or  by  succession  to  the  place  of  a  suus  heres, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  ffrandson  becoming  a  suus 
herea  in  conaequenoe  of  tne  death  or  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  a  son :  a  will  also  became  ruptum  by  the 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  first  and  second  mancipation  returned  into  the 
power  of  his  fiither.    [Euancipatio.] 

A  testament  was  called  In<^ciosum  which  waa 
made  in  legal  form,  **  sed  non  ex  officio  pietatia** 
For  instance,  if  a  roan  had  exheredated  hia  own 
childroD,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothen  or 
siatera,  tiie  will  waa  in  form  a  flood  will,  but  if 
then  waa  no  sufficient  reaaon  for  uia  exheredatioo 
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THALLOTHORI  {»i»Mjixpipot\  [Pana- 
THBNJiBA,  p.  8£7,a.] 

THALY'SIA  {&a\6ffia\  %  fostivnl  celebmted 
in  honour  of  Dionytw  aad  Dometer  (Menand. 
Rfaet.  quoted  by  Meimini),  or  according  to  othen 
of  Ifemeter  alone,  aa  it  ii  defcribed  by  Theocritiu 
in  hia  terenth  idyll,  and  by  tha  granunariaQa  who 
wrote  the  argiunenta  to  the  nme.  It  was  held  in 
autumn,  after  the  harreati  to  thank  the  gods  for 
the  benefits  they  had  eonfisned  upon  men.  (Span- 
heim  ad  CalUmadL  kymn.  m  Or.  20  and  137  ; 
WUstemann  ad  TkeocrU.  Id^  vii.  3.)         [L.  S.] 

THARGE'LIA  (^a(fy{ikta\  a  festival  cele* 
bimted  at  Athena  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thaigelion 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Etymol.  ML ; 
Sttidas,  I. «.  dofT^Xia),  or  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  {JBqt$iL  1406)  in  honour  of 
Helios  and  the  Horaa  ;  the  latter  statement  how- 
erer  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The 
Apollo  who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the 
Delian  Apollow    (Athen.  z.  p.  424.) 

The  real  festivaU  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  [dace 
00  the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city 
of  Athens  or  rather  its  inhabitants  were  purified. 
(Pint.  SymfK  viil  1 ;  Diqg.  La&t.  iL  44  ;  Harpo- 
enL  f .  V.  ^apfioKSt,)  The  manner  in  which  this 
pnrificatiga  was  effected  is  very  eztraordinaiy  and 
certainly  a  remnant  of  very  ancient  rites,  for  two 
persons  were  put  to  death  on  that  day,  and  the 
one  died  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  the  other  on  be- 
half of  the  women  of  Athens.  The  name  by  which 
these  victims  were  designated  was  ^apfuucol  i  ao- 
cording  to  some  accounts  both  of  them  were  BflB, 
but  according  to  others  the  one  dying  oo  behalf  of 
the  women  was  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man.  I 
(Hcsych.  i.  v.  ^aptioKoL)  On  the  day  when  the  j 
sacrifice  was  to  be  performed  the  victims  were  led 
out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  Kpaiiiis 
y6fios^  played  on  the  flute.  (Hesych.  t,  v,)  The 
heck  of  the  one  who  died  for  the  men  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  garland  of  black  figs,  that  of  the 
other  with  a  garland  of  white  ones ;  and  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  destiny 
they  were  beaten  with  rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs 
and  other  things  were  thrown  at  them.  Cheese, 
figs,  and  cake  were  put  into  their  hands  that  they 
might  eat  them.  They  were  at  last  burnt  on  a 
funeral  pile  made  of  wild  fig-wood,  and  their  ashes 
were  tlirown  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  (Tzetzes,  ChiL  v.  25.)  Some  writers  main- 
tain from  a  passage  of  Ammonius  (de  DiffisrenL 
Vocab.  p.  142^  ed.  Valck.)  that  they  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  alive,  but  this  passage  leaves  the 
matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  infomad  whether 
this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  nom  the  name  of  the 
victims  {papiAOKQi)  as  well  as  firom  the  whole  ao- 
comit  of  Tsetses,  which  is  founded  on  good  au- 
thorities, it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sa- 
crifice only  took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity 
having  befallen  the  city  (roirod^t  r^s  ir^cwt), 
such  as  the  plague,  a  famine,  &6»  What  persons 
were  chosen  as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not 
mentioned,  and  we  only  learn  from  Suidaa  («.  e. 
^op^toW)  that  they  wen  kept  at  the  public  ex- 
pense (ZrifUHritf  rpf^fici>o<).  But  tber  were  in 
all  probability  criminals  senteneed  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  tiBie  of  their 
ooodemnatioD  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Thaigplia.    In 
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the  eariier  times  however  they  were  not  aimiaah^ 
but  either  cripples  (Tsetzes,  Lc;  SchoL  ad  Aris- 
topk.  Ran.  733),  or  persons  who  offered  to  die 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  countxy.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  370  ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  TlapBivoi.) 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon  which  consisted  of 
a  ^clic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense 
of  a  choragus.  (Lysias,  de  Muntr,  acoepL  p.  25.5  ; 
Antiphon,  de  ChoreuL  all;  Demosth.  tie  Mid.  p. 
517.)  The  prise  of  the  victor  in  this  agon  i^-as  a 
tripod  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Peisistratus.  (Sui- 
das, j:  e.  XiiBioy.)  On  this  day  it  was  customary 
for  persons  who  were  adopted  into  a  fiunily  to  be 
solemnly  registered  and  received  into  the  g^nos 
and  the  phiatria  of  the  adoptive  parentSi.  This 
solemnity  was  the  same  as  that  of  registering  one's 
own  children  at  the  apaturia,  (Isaeus,  de  AjnUod. 
hend.  c  15,  de  Aridarcb,  ierecL  c.  8.}  [Anor- 
Tio  (Grxxk).] 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there  are 
two  accounts.  Aocoiding  to  Istms  (qp.  Pkot.  /^x. 
p.  467  ;  Etymol.  M.,and  Haipocrat.  s.  r.  ^appaKoi) 
the  ^apfuucol  derived  their  name  from  one  Phar- 
macus,  who  having  stolen  the  sacred  phials  of 
Apollo  and  being  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of 
Achilles,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was 
commenorated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thar- 
gelia. Helladiiis  (p.  534.  3),  on  tbe  other  hand, 
states  that  at  first  these  expiatory  sacrifices  were 
offored  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  city  of  coo - 
tagious  diseases,  as  the  Athenians  after  the  death 
of  the  Cretan  Andrageos  were  visited  by  the 
plague.  A  similar  festival,  probably  an  imitation 
of  the  Thaigelia,  was  celebRtfed  at  Massilia. 
(Petron.  14 1.)  (See  Meursius,  Graeefa  Feriaia^ 
«.«.  Bfl^Xia:  Bode^efeteLderfyriteklHektkmad 
der  HdUn,  i.  p.  173,  &C.,  where  an  aooount  is  also 
iriren  of  the  KpaJUris  rSputs;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
ffmidb.  der  Chtteed.  AUertk,  §  60.  n.  4.  &c)  [LuS.] 

TUEA'TRUM  {^darpov).  The  Athenians  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Aeschylus  had  only  a  wooden 
scaffolding  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed. 
Such  a  wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the 
time  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterwards 

gulled  down.  The  first  drama  that  Aeschylos 
rought  upon  the  stage  was  performed  upon  such  a 
wooden  scaffold,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular 
and  ominous  coincidence  that  on  that  occaskm 
(500  B.  c.)  the  scaffolding  broke  down.  To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  theatre  was  forthwith  commenced  on 
the  south-eastern  descent  of  the  acnpolia,  in  the 
Lenaea ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  throughout 
Gzeace  theatres  were  always  built  upon  eminences, 
or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hilL  The  new  Atheniau 
theatre  was  buut  on  a  very  huge  scale,  and  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  with  great  akill  in  regard 
to  its  acoustic  and  perspective  anangemoita,  but 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  not  known.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  dramas  were  perfonned  iu 
this  new  theatre  as  toon  as  it  was  practicable,  and 
before  it  was  completely  finished,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  about  b.  a  340,  unless  we  adopt  the 
untenable  supposition  that  the  completion  of  the 
Attic  theatre  at  this  time  refers  to  a  second  theatre, 
(Pans.L29.  §  16;  Pint.  VU,X.OraU  pp.  841,  c, 
852|  &)  During  this  long  interval  of  forty  Olynk- 
piads  theatres  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  MiooTy  although  Athens  waa  the  centre 
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pliTiimn  in  tie  chiIk,  tho  Cavnm  Aedinm  wu 
tdltd  THtudo,  (VaiT.L.L.  v.  161,od.  Miilter.) 
[l^o■u«,^^37,b.] 

3.  To  1  military  machine  moring  nfoa  wheeli 
and  raoM  over,  used  in  brtiegiog  ciiiet,  under 
whicli  llu  Kildien  worked  in  nndennining  Ibe 
milli  or  otherwite  deitroying  theio.  (Caa,  B.  G. 
*.  ii,  4S,  B.C.  a.  Z)  II  wM  anally  coTered 
with  ca'  liidei  or  otber  materialt  wbich  could 
not  euily  be  aet  on  fire.  Tbe  bBltericg-rarn 
[Ariu]  waa  freqnentlj  placed  under  a  teatuda  of 
thii  kind,  which  ni  tlien  called  Tmbtdo  Aritlarla. 
(VitmT.  I.  19.  p.  3-23,  Bip.)  Vitrayin.  alao  men- 
tioni  and  erplaina  the  ciniitmclioii  of  acTeral  olher 
nilitajy  nuicbinei  lo  wbich  the  name  orTeatudinei 
BM  giicn  (i.  20,  21  ;  compare  Polyb.ii.  *1>. 

4.  The  name  of  TeBndo  wns  aln  applied  to  the 
coycring  made  by  a  cloii  body  of  toldien  who 
pluad  their  ihielda  over  their  heads 
Iheinulvn  agiunit  the  darts  of  the  enc 

'  ■  'ii  fitted  m  closely  together  u  to  p 


The 


unbroken 


withoD 


re  alto  lo  firm  thai  men  conld  walk 
upon  them,  and  even  borwa  and  chariots  be  driven 
over  them.  (Dion  Cats.  ilii.  30.)  A  teatndo  ma 
formed  (tarinrfiMm/boo™)  either  in  battle  to  ward 
off  the  arrows  and  other  misiilei  of  tbe  enemy,  or, 
which  wu  more  frequently  the  cate,  to  tbrm  a  pro- 
tection to  tbe  Bldlen  when  they  adyanced  to  the 
walls  or  gates  of  a  town  for  the  pntpote  of  attack- 
ing them.  (DionCas9.i.c./  Lir.z.  43;  Claea.fi. 
G.  ii.  6  i  9bU.  JiBf.  91 ;  lec  cat  annexed,  taken 


from  the  Antonino  colomn.)  Sometimei  the  thieldt 
were  diipoaed  in  tnehawayaa  tomnkelhetettndo 
slope.  The  aoldien  m  the  fint  line  atood  ap- 
right,  those  in  tbe  iecond  itnoped  a  little,  and  eaeb 
]  ins  tiieceoiiyely  was  a  little  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding down  to  the  last,  where  the  soldiers  rested 
on  one  knee.  3iich  a  diapoaiCion  of  the  shields 
was  cttlled  Pallida  Tr.slvlo.  on  account  of  their 
■loping  like  the  roof  of  a  building.  The  sdisn- 
tagea  of  this  plan  were  obvious:  the  stonea  and 
miaailea  thrown  upon  the  ibields  tolled  off  them 
like  water  &om  a  nwf ;  betidea  which,  otber  iol- 
AiBTa  frequently  advaneed  npon  them  to  attack  Uie 
eataay  opon  the  walla.     The  Romnna  wen  acctu- 
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tamed  to  lonn  this  kind  of  letttidn,  ai  an  eiercite, 
in  loo  games  of  the  Circus.  (Liv.  zljr.  9  ;  Polyb. 
«viii.  12.) 

TKTRADRACHMON.     [DrachiiU 

TETRARCHA  or  TETRARCHES  (rtrpip 
X>I<)-  This  word  waa  originally  need,  aecordiiij  to 
itg  etymolagicaJ  meaning,  to  signify  the  goyvmor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  (jfrpafij(lvt  or  rrrpam 
*tVX'")-  We  hayo  an  eiample  in  the  ancient  di- 
■  '  n  of  Thrtaal^  into  four  tetiaichies,  which  wan 
red  by  Philip.  (Harpocrftt.  a  b.  Terpufpxla : 
Strain,  is.  p.  430  ;  Dema«h.  PMlipp.  ii.  pit?; 
Eiirip.  ..Ilcnt.  1151 ;  Thiilwall's  Qnwtt.  Ti.  pp.  13, 
H)  [Taods.]  Each  of  tbe  three  Gallic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Qalatia  was  diyided  into  four  te. 
trarcbici,  each  ruled  by  a  tctrarch.  (Strabo,  lii. 
pp.  see,  467  ;  Plin.  H.  .V.  y.  12.)  This  arrange- 
nient  subsisted  till  the  latter  (iiuei  of  (he  Roman 
republic  (Appian.  Mithrid.  46,  5ir.  60,  Belt.  Civ. 
88),  but  at  latl  the  twelve  letmrehs  of  Onllo- 
^  eda  were  reduced  to  one,  namely  Deiotanii. 
(Liy.  EpU.  iciy.  j  Cic.  prv  Ddol.  15  j  Hirtitia, 
'  ~s£  Alix.  67.)  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria 
ruled  by  tetrarchi,  and  teyeral  of  the  princea 
!  boute  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this 
title.  (Plin.  If.  N.  y.  16,  19  ;  Joseph.  AnOq.  xir. 
18.  S  1.  i»ii.  8.  S  1,  li.  4.  i  18,  xni.  U.  5  1, 
li.  2.  g  1,  Fa.  11.)  Niebuhr  (HiK.  o/Ront,  ii. 
p.  13i)  remarks  that  the  tetratcht  in  Syria  were 
lemlndota,  who  occupied  tbe  lonk  of  aoveroigna,  in 
the  nme  way  at  tbe  semindars  of  Bengal  succeeded 
under  Lord  Comwallia  in  getting  themtclyci  re- 
cogniicd  aa  dependent  princei  and  abaolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  toil 

In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  hare  used  tbe  title 
(as  fdso  thoaa  of  ttimardi  and  pi^rcA)  lo  de- 
signate those  tributary  princei  who  were  not  of 
iiifficient  importance  to  be  called  kingi.  (Com- 
pare Lncan.  yiL  227  ;  Sallust,  CWi2.  20  ;  Cic  pro 
Mil  2e.  in  Vatm.  12  ;  HoiaL  Sal.  I  S.  12  ;  Veil. 
Paterc.  iL  SI  ;  Tacit  An„aL  jv.  2S.)      fP-S.] 

TETRASTY'LOS.     [TaiiPtCM.] 

TETRO'BOLUS.    IDrachmi.] 

TETTARACONTA,  HOI  (ol  Trrraptdfowa), 
Ai  Forfy,  were  certain  officers  choien  by  lot,  who 
made  n^ulor  drcuits  through  the  dcmi  of  Attii^ 
whence  they  an  called  StKoffrai  aari  iijflou^,  to 
decide  all  catei  of  oiirlii  and  ih  rtpl  twv  B'-^tar, 
and  also  all  other  private  cautcs,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  not  above  the  yalue  often  drachmae. 
Their  number  was  otiginally  thir^,  but  was  in- 
created  10  brty  after  uie  eipuluon  of  the  thirty 
S rants,  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by 
irasybnlns,  in  eonteqience,  it  it  Biid,  of  the 
hatred  of  tbe  Athenians  to  tho  nnmber  of  thirty. 
They  differed  from  other  taavrraL  inatmuch  ns 
they  acted  as  nVaTitycTi,  as  well  as  decided  cauui ; 
(hat  ia,  they  received  the  acctuation,  drew  up  the 
indictment,  and  attended  to  all  that  was  nndei^ 
■iDod  in  Athenian  law  by  the  iyi/iorla  raS  Sucar. 
Ti||ilin-.  They  conteqoenlly  may  be  classed  among 
the  regular  magistrates  of  the  itatei  (Pollux,  viii. 
40  ;  Harpocrat  s.  v-  Kark  Si^^tovi  9jKiurH)r  ; 
Rhetor.  LeE.  310.  21  ;  Demoatb.  c  rVnuxr.  p.  735. 
11,  e.  Fanlaai.  p.  976.  10  ;  Schubert,  Dt  Aedil. 
pp.  96— S8  1  Meier,  All.  Prot.  pp.  77—82 ;  SchB- 
mann.  Ant  Jw.  PmU.  Gncc  p.  267.  10.) 

TBXTOR,TEXTRINUM.  [Tbla,  p.  lOSS.I 

THALAMITAR,  THALA'MII  {d«\aiAai, 
aaXifum).     [Natis,  p.  788,  a,] 
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persons  might  ascend  from  the  lowett  to  the  high- 
tht  Bat  these  stain  ran  in  straight  lines  only 
from  one  prai'cinctio  to  another ;  and  the  stairs  in 
the  m'xt  series  of  rows  were  just  between  the  two 
stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  benches.  By  this 
course  o''  the  stairs  the  seats  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments  resembling  cones  from 
which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they  were  termed 
ircpic(8cf,  and  in  Latin  eunm.  The  whole  of  the 
place  for  the  spectators  (d^orpoy)  was  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  koTKov,  Latin  eavea^  it 
being  in  roost  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the  rock. 
Above  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose  a  co- 
vered portico  (c),  which  of  course  fiir  exceeded  in 
height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contri- 
buted  to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.  (ApuL  Mei. 
iil  p.  49,  Bip.)  The  entrances  to  the  seau  of  the 
spectators  were  partly  underground,  and  led  to  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  while  the  upper  rows  must 
have  been  accessible  from  above.  (PoUux,  iv.  123  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  622.) 

2.  The  orchestra  (^px^^rrpa)  was  a  circular  level 
■pace  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
■omewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
llie  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its 
evolutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
covered  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  ele- 
ment out  of  which  the  drama  arose,  so  the  or- 
chestra was  originally  the  most  important  part  of  a 
theatre :  it  formed  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  were  grouped.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  ^v/AdKrf^ 
that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was  of 
course  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the 

rtators,  the  distance  from  which  was  precisely 
length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider 
aense  the  orchestra  also  comprised  the  broad  pas- 
sages (irdfMioi^  e)  on  each  side  between  the  pro- 
jecting winn  of  the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  through  which  the  chorus  entered  the 
orchcstm.  The  chorus  generally  arranged  itself  in 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  The 
thymele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an 
altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus  stood  upon  a 
raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes  occupied  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-player,  and  the 
rhabdopbori.  (Miiller,  DuaerL  on  tha  Eumen.  of 
JsKfiyl.  p.  249,  &c  transl.)  The  flute«player  as 
well  as  the  prompter  (ihroifoAc^r,  monitor)  were 
generally  placed  behmd  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face 
^e  stage  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators. 
(Plut.  ^et  publ.  germd.  praee.  p.  813,  e. ;  Ath.  xiv. 
p.  631.)  The  orchestra  as  well  as  the  ^iarpov  lay 
under  the  open  sky  ;  a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
•rehestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a 
real  part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the 
stage  was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  iriciiHl  or 
joeno,  from  which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected 
which  was  called  the  wopoo'ic^Mor.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only 
comprised  a  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra. 
The  whole  space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra 
WM  termed  the  prosceuium  {fcpocKii^tw)^  and  was 
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what  we  ahomd  call  the  real  ati^    TliBt  put  of 
it  which  was  nearest  to  the  oRhestn,  and  whero 
the  actors  stood  when  they  spoke  was  the  AirycZor, 
also  called  6icfn€as  or  ^(f  «u^€s,  in  Latin  jmi^piifisiiH^ 
which  was  of  coarse  raised  above  the  oRlieatnfc 
and  probably  on  a  level  with  the  thymele.     What 
the  intwfn4ivu»  was  is  not  dear ;  aonie  think  that 
it  was  a  place  to  which  the  actors  withdrew  when 
they  had  acted  their  parts,  others  think  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  itoriorpa  (Saidas,  t.  v.  Snfyif) ;  hat 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  thnNric^Fior 
with  statues,  it  seen«  more  probable  that  to 
the  wall  under  the  Karyuow  which  fooed  the 
tra  and  the  spectators.     The  rmrf^  or 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
the  stage  ( protoeniwm  and  logtmmj  from  behind 
It  represented  a  suitable  badEgtoond  or  the  locality 
in  which  the  action  was  going  <nL    Before  the  play 
began,  it  was  eovered  with  a  curtain  (i 
irpwnetivuHf^  oi^Aoicu,  Latin  atdaBa^  or 
Etymol.  M.  a  V.  klKis :  Athen.  ziii.  p.  667  ;  Pol- 
lax,  iv.  122.)     'When  the  play  b^gan  this  cutain 
was  let  down  and  was  rolled  upon  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.    The  proscenium  and  logemn  thaa 
were  never  concealed  from  the  spectatoRa     As  re> 
gards  the  semery  represented  on  the  <r«i|H|,  it  was 
different  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and   the  aatyrie 
drama,  and  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poeny  the 
soeneiy  most  have  been  capable  of  various  modifi- 
cations according  to  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual pUty  ;  at  least  that  this  was  the  caae  with  the 
various  tragedies,  is  evicfsfnt  from  the  aoenes  de- 
scribed in  ^e  tragedies  still  extant     In  the  latter 
however  the  back-gronnd  (o-nyv^)  in  most  cases 
represented  the  front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the 
centre  (i)  which  was  called  the  roj^  door.    This 
palace  generally  consisted  of  two  stories  (Victt)^ 
Pollux,  iv.  129),  and  upon  its  flat  roof  there  ap- 
pears to  have  sometimes  been  some  elevated  place 
from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was  going 
on  at  a  distance.    (Eurip.  Pkomm.  88,  &c)   The 
palace  presented  on  each  side  a  projecting  wing, 
each  of  which  had  its  separate  entrance.     These 
wings   generally  represented  the  habitations  of 
guests  and  visitors.    All  the  three  doors  mnat  have 
been  visible  to  the  spectators.     (Yitruv.  v.  7.) 
The  protagonistes  always  entered  the  stage  throogb 
the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuteragooistes  and 
tritagonistes  through  those  on  the  right  and  It^ 
wings.     In  tragedies  like  the  Promethma,  the 
Persians,  Philoctetes,   Oedipus  in   Colonos,  and 
others  the  bnok-ground  did  not  repreeent  a  palace. 
There  are  other  pieces  again  in  which  the  seena 
must  have  been  changed  m  the  coune  of  the  pcr- 
ftirmance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschyhis  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophodes.    The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  weie 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection.    The  seena  in  the  Satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district  with 
bills  and  grottoes ;  in  oomedy  the  scena  represoited, 
at  least  in  hiter  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwdl- 
ings  or  the  habitations  of  slaves.  ( Vitruv.  v.  8. 1 1 ; 
PoUuz,  iv.  125.)     The  art  of  scene-poiatmg-iBust 
have  been  applied  long  befwe  the  time  of  Sepbe- 
cles,  although  Aristotle  {Poet,  iv.  16)  ascribes  ill 
introduction  to  him.     [PicruKi^  p.  94M,  b.] 
The  BUichines  in  the  Qreek  theatres  were  ex- 
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trenel  J  nnmeioiu,  bai  we  are  in  many  cases  nnable 
to  fonn  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  wtplatcroi  (m)  stood  near 
the  two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form 
was  that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they 
produced  a  change  in  the  soeneir.  (VitruT.  t.  7  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  2.  The  x<V»»"«  icXlftaicfs,  or 
the  Ciiaronian  steps,  by  which  the  shades  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.  (Pollux,  ir. 
1 32.)  3.  The  foix'"^  icpdSi}  or  idprifut^  a  machine 
by  which  gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing 
tbroogb  or  floating  in  the  air :  hence  the  proverb, 
dmu  em  mackima,  (Pollux,  iv.  126,  128,  131  ; 
Snidat,  s.  •.  *E^fta :  Hesych.  s.  v.  K^i|.)  4.  The 
i^Aarpa  or  iiacvitKnfM,  [Exostra.]  5.  The 
dmoKryuop^  an  especial  elevated  place  above  the 
■cena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  their  full  majesty.  (Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Phot 
Lett.  p.  597.)  6.  The  fipoyruoy,  a  machine  for  imi- 
tatii^  thunder.  It  appears  to  luive  been  placed 
underneath  the  stage,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
larRe  biaien  vessels  in  which  stones  were  rolled. 
(Pollux,  iv.  ISO  ;  Suidas,  t.  e.  Bporrfi :  Vitruv.  v. 
7.)  Respecting  several  other  machines  of  less  im- 
portance, see  Pollux,  iv.  irtfH  fiipwf  dtdrpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differences, 
which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres  still 
extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was  converted 
into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient  stage  (pros- 
cenium and  logeum)  remained  destined,  as  before, 
for  the  actors  m  the  regular  drama.  This  lower 
stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  orehestia. 
(MQller,  Hitt,  f^Grtek  Lit,l^ 299  ;  Donaldson, 
TTke  Theatre  of  Ike  Greeks,) 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  whence  they  oected  their  own  theatres  in 
similar  positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is 
still  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tusculum  and  Faesulae.  (Niebuhr,  HieL  ofRome^ 
Hi.  pi  364,  &c)  The  Romans  themselves  however 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  veiy 
hite  period,  and  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  ttaige  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterwards  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plantus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
temporary  scaffold  ings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  (^^losed  in  them  than 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itsell  Wooden  theatres, 
•domed  with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were 
erected  at  Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the 
republic  The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre 
was  made  a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  censors,  and  was  advancing  towards  its  com- 
pletion, when  Scipio,  in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the 
senate  to  command  the  building  to  be  pulled  down 
as  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Lir.  Ejrii.  48.) 
Reelecting  the  magnificent  wooden  theatre  which 
M.  Aemilius  Scanrus  built  in  his  aedileship,  58  A.a, 
see  Pfiny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7.  Its  scena  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made 
af  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  ghiss,  and  the 
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upper  one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contamed 
80,000  spectators.  (Comp.Plin.iKr.iV:  xxxiv.  17.) 
In  55  &  a  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first  stone  theatre 
at  Rome  near  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  ;  it  contained 
40,000  spectators.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Drumann,  Gesch,  Rome.  iv.  pw  520,  See) 
C.  Curio  built  in  60  B.  c.  two  magnificent  wooden 
theatres  close  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
changed  into  one  amphitheatre.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxvL  24.  §  8.)  After  the  time  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  was  built  by  Augustus 
and  called  after  his  nephew  Marcellus  (Dion  Cass. 
xliii.  49;  Plin.  i/.AT.  xxxvi.  12)  ;  and  that  of 
Balbns  (Plin. /I  c),  whence  Suetonius  (J i|^.  44) 
uses  the  expression  per  irina  tkeaira^ 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi* 
circle  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  like- 
wise fonned  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The 
Roman  orchestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  was 
not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats 
for  senators  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  ambassadors,  which  are  called  **  primni 
subselliorum  ordo.**  In  the  year  68  b.  a  ue  tri- 
bune L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  which  regu- 
lated the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the 
different  classes  of  Roman  citixens :  it  oiacted  that 
fourteen  ordines  of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as 
seats  to  the  equites.  ( Liv.  EpU.  99  ;  Ascon.  ad 
OanuL  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence  these  quatuor- 
decim  ordines  are  sometimes  mentioned  without 
any  further  addition  as  the  honorary  seats  of  the 
equites.  They  were  undoubtedly  close  behind  the 
seats  of  the  senators  and  magistrates,  and  thus 
consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra.  Velleius  (it  32)  and  Cicero 
(pro  Muren,  19)  speak  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equitet 
a  right  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Mother 
part  of  this  law  was  that  spendthrifts  and  persona 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  (dleeoefofw*),  whether 
through  their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order, 
should  no  longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for 
them.  (Cic.  PkUip,  u.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus the  senate  made  a  decree,  that  foreign  am- 
bassadors should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
mentioned  above,  as  it  had  sometimes  happened 
that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors. 
The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the  people 
by  the  same  decree  ;  the  tame  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  paedagogi.  (Snetiii^.44.) 
This  separation  consisted  probably  in  one  or  more 
cunei  being  assigned  to  a  particukr  class  of  per- 
sons. The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  contains 
a  probable  representation  of  the  plan  of  a  Renan 
theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  see  the  commentators 
on  Vitmvins  (l.  0.),  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  da$  Tlkeaier  xm 
AtieHj  httuiehtliek  auf  Ar^Uedmr^  Scenerie  mmd 
DanteUunge  Ktmsl  Uberkanpt,  Berlin,  1818,  Sva  | 
G.  a  W.  Schneider,  />os  AUiteki  Tkeauiwmu 
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■Ml  6tam    Venbltat  dtr   GriiA.  Dramatthir ! 

StievliU,  Ankaola^  dtr  Aminri  dar  Gntck. 
wtd  Homer  ;  Fcmm,  Storut  s  tUrerip^  de"  prindp, 
HaHi  ani.  t  modtni,  Milano,  1830  ;  tha  Sup- 
plemenl  to  Siiaufi  Amtiq.  of  Atluui.  A  gmenl 
(inline  ii  >1m  givoi,  by  HUller,  Hid.  of  Or.  Lit. 
),  p.  299,  »K.  :  and  by  Bode,  Ontk.  d*r  ' 
DkAHmm  d.  HtUm.  \.  p.  1 JG.  Ac 

It  nnuini  to  ipnk  of  ■  (sw  pointa 
the  Dttuidfincc  in  the  Oraak  ibmtro.  ThoUr 
n^pntentstioiu  nX  Athm*  b<4iui  rvAj  in  the  moni- 
ing,  or  ■riar  fanakfiut  (Ae«hiiL  s.  Ow^L  p.  4  68 ; 
Athen.  li.  p.  4Ki)  ;  ud  vhcn  Ihs  aincouru  of 
prDple  ««•  «ip«eMd  (0  be  grtat,  p«r»n>  iroiild  eren 
go  ta  accapy  llieir  kaU  in  the  night,  Th«  ran 
mutd  not  be  itlj  tmublewme  to  the  Kton,  u 
they  wen  in  «  gnM  meuura  pnleeud  by  the 
bojidingi  iDmnnding  the  itsga,  uid'tha  tpeetatan 
•ratecled  themialTH  igsiiut  it  b;  h>ti  with  bnu) 
brinu.  (S«idu,  t.  vt.  nfrovat  and  ^fiitmr.) 
When  tke  weather  wu  fine,  eifMciftUy  M  the 
pini^tiu  fMtinli  in  apring,  the  penpla  appeared 
intb  ifnrlandi  on  their  faeadi  ^  when  it  waa  cold, 
M  at  the  Lenva  in  January,  thoj  uud  to  wiap 
theDiHliM    0(1  ia    their  cloakii      (Suidu,  L  s.) 

denly,  the  ipeclatan  took  nfago  in  the  porticoee 
behind  the  Mags,  or  in  tb<iw  ^v>  the  BppanKMt 
row  of  benehei.  ThoH  who  wiihed  to  ut  com- 
Gutably  hmngbt  nuhioni  with  tbem.  (Aiachin. 
■L  Cledfk.  Le.  i  Theophr.  Char.  Z)  Aa  it  waa  not 
nnuauai  for  the  theatrual  perfonnaocaa  to  Lut  irom 
l«o  to  twelve  boon,  the  apectMon  required  re. 
Avahmenta,  aod  w*  find  lik*>  in  the  inierrala  b«- 
twaaa  th*  mtctiI  pl^a,  th^  naad  to  take  vine 
tad  akn.  (Athen.  li.  f.  iS*;  AnatoL  Stk. 
ffM.  T.  S.) 

The  wbnU  of  Ae  svm  in  the  Attie  theatre 
■aathBTecoataiaedabml  SO.OOO  tpec talon.  The 
•Uaa*  for  gearoli,  (he  arrhona.  prii'tta,  hreignan. 
baiaadon,  aiid  aAa  dialingaiihed  peranna,  were 
k  tha  loweat  nwa  of  bmchei,  and  naareit  to  the 
•Rbeaua    (Poilu,  ir.    131    riii.  133;  Sd>al  ad 


Ariiliifk.   EqmiL  &12\  and  thej  appor  ta  han 


(Aeachin.  L  a.)  The  lowa  of  brachea  i 
were  occupied  by  the  aenCe  of  £00,  Ihoaa  ncn  °> 
aueoeuion  by  the  ephebl  and  the  Rtf  by  ibc 
people  of  Athena.  But  it  would  Ken  thai  thty 
did  not  Ht  indiKriniinatelj,  hot  thu  the  bnor 
placee  were  let  at  a  highs  prioa  than  the  niho^ 
and  that  iw  one  bad  a  [if[bt  to  take  a  plan  In 
which  ha  had  wK  fud.  (PlaL  Apdog.  p-'^; 
Aelian.  V.  H.  ii.  13  ;  Demoath.  >■  Mid.  p  SI-'.) 
Th*  qaaMloa,  whether  in  Greece,  and  nun  an- 
ally at  Athena,  wMnen  vetv  pineDl  it  th:  pa- 
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■eelj  any  patiage  in  ikmI 
preaence  of  women  ii  mM 
JaoDba  (  VtnimM.  5clri>\ 


■.p.  272),  an 

fiirduAlleni.  1837.  n- 29),  baie  placed  itaImM 
beyond  a  doubt,  (iwn  the  Taiiooa  alluiiDnt  nwlt  hr 
ancient  write(:a,  that  woDira  wen  allowed  U  bt 
preaent  during  the  peifnnoaDre  of  tiagedie^  Tliii 
i>[Hnioa  ia  now  perfectly  confimied  by  1  piaain  i" 
Aihenaeua  (lii.  p.  S34),  wbich  haa  been  qnaud 
'  Becker  {CianUa,  \L  p.  SfiO),  in  comhowi* 
'  ion  to  which  the  aboie  aunUoncd 
]e.  Id  thia  paiaagc  we  6nd  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Poloponaeaiao  iv, 
n  the  theatre  cooiiated  of  mec  md 
n  the  other  bud. 


^  the 


>  belieii 


pnaent  at  comediea,  while  boyi  might  be  preKnl 
both  at  tragedy  and  comedy.  (TbeopL  OcniL 
9  1  Iiaena,  d4  anm.  i^rtd.  a.  206  ;  Aiiii-ipli. 
Itub.  £37,  &c  i  Liioian,  di  Gynawf.  22.)  Tlie 
teata  which  women  ocoipieJ  in  the  Ottck  theaiM 
;^p«ar  to  hare  been  aepatHlPii  from  ihoac  of  ll" 
men.  (Giittlii^  in  the  Riamtek.  Ma.  1831, 
p.  103,  &e.> 

For  the  pnrpoae  of  mainlaiDing  order  aiii  p"- 
TeQting  exceaaea,  the  attcientahad  a  aurtoftheacr^ 
police^  the  penona  Fho  held  ifaja  oKce  wUKalM 


THENSAB. 

In  Greece  ^i^o^poi  or  PaSiovx^  and  at  Roni6 
Prueomu,     (Schol.  ad  AriMoph,  Pax^  718.) 

Reflpecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatret, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  veiy  good  du- 
aertatioB  of  Becker,  in  hU  ChariklBB^  iL  pp.  249 — 
27«.  [L.  S.] 

THENSAE  or  TENSAE  (for  the  orthography 
aiid  etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtral,  al- 
thoTigh  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate) 
"Were  highly  ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
th6  statues  of  certain  deities  with  all  their  decora- 
tions to  the  pulvinaria,  and  after  the  sports  were 
over  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.  (Cic.  %%  Verr, 
iL  1, 59,  and  note  of  Pseudo-Asoon.  iiL  27,  v.  72  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aem,  i.  21  ;  Festus,  s.v.;  Diomedes, 
i.  p.  372,  ed.  Putsch.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  40  ; 
Tertull.  de  ^aed.  7.)  We  are  ignorant  of  their 
precise  form  ;  for  although  we  find  severe!  re- 
presentations upon  ancient  medals  and  othor  works 
of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
Bnn-cfaariot  of  Elagabalus  (Herodian.  v.  6  ;  see 
-Yaillant,  Numismaia  Imp.  vol.  ii.  p.  269  ;  Oinzrot, 
Die  JVdgem  uad  Fakrwerke^  &c  tab.  xlii.  fig.  6)  ; 
yet  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any, 
of  these  are  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were 
drawn  by  horses  (Plut  Ckiriolan.  25,  who  calls 
then  iMi<r<ras),  and  escorted  {dedtuxre)  by  the 
ehief  senaton  in  robes  of  state,  who,  along  with 
paeri  patrimi  [Patrimi],  laid  hold  of  the  bridles 
and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  drag  the  carriage 
(for  dmxre  is  used  as  weU  as  dednotrt^  Liv.  ▼.  41), 
by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hmoe  the  proposed  derivation  from  tmdoy  So 
sacred  wa^  this  duty  considered,  that  Angustos, 
when  hbooring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  necea- 
lary  to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one 
of  the  horses  knocked  up  or  the  driver  to<^  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recom- 
mence  the  pmcessioTi,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
boys  to  let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profit 
nation.  (Liv.  v.  41  ;  Plut  L  e,;  Ascon.  L  e.; 
Arnob.  adv.  gad,  iv.  31  ;  compared  with  the  ora- 
tion cb  Harvup.  rup.  1 1  ;  Tertull.  ds  ear,  ndL  13, 
and  d€  Spoeiae,  7  ;  Suet  Odav,  43.) 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
teniae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Suet.  Ve$pa$.  5  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  40,  L  8,  IzvL  1),  to  which 
nnmber  Mars  is  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dion  Cassins  (Izxviii.  8),  but.  In  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  he  merely  states,  that  at  the  Cir- 
censian sanies  celebrated  a.  d.  21 6,  the  statue  of 
Mara,  which  was  in  the  procession  (vo/iwcioy),  fell 
down,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
(▼ii.  72),  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Cireensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
Bien*s  shoulders,  i,  e.  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities  however  received  this 
honour  seems  probable  from  the  expression  of 
Cicero,  in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Verrine  omtion,  **  omnesque  dii,  qui  vehiculis 
teiisanun  solcmnes  coetus  ludorum  initu  ;  **  though 
we  cannot  determine  who  these  gods  were.  We 
frequentir  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
(Virg.Geoty.  nl  531),  of  Cybele  {An.  vl  784), 
and  many  others,  but  as  these  are  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Pompa  Cireensis,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  teiisne.  Among  the 
impious  flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
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of  tlko  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot 
(jififui  SAof,  that  is,  a  iaua^  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
fsradmfn\  and  that  this  cluuiot  should  stand  in  tha 
Capitol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliil  15,  21,  45,  xliv.  6.) 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  cewmonias  perfonned  at 
Papremis  eonnected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  63)  imagined 
to  be  identical  with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in 
a  chapel  made  'of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a 
four-wheeled  car  by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also, 
in  the  account  given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  c  27,  &c), 
after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the  goi^geous  pageant 
at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phihu 
delphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  moehus  of  prodigious 
size,  most  costly  materials,  and  most  elaboreto 
workmanship,  which  was  dragged  by  180  men, 
wid  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a  parallel  in 
modem  times  in  the  usages  which  prevail  at  the 
festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S.  Rosolia  at 
Palermo. 

(Schefiisr  d€  Re  vektadari^  c.  24  ;  Ginzrot,  Die 
Woffm  uud  Fdhnterke  der  Griecken  und  Romer^ 
c  55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  else- 
where, allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  further 
than  his  authorities  warrant)  [  W.  K] 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  [Consx  Tuio- 

D06IANUS.] 

THEOPHA'NIA  (^^co^m),  a  festival  oelo. 
bnted  at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  whioh  the 
Delphians  filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus^ 
(Herod,  i.  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodotus  (to.) 
thought  that  the  reading  was  oornipt,  and  that 
^o^iyta  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Delphians. 
(Plut.  d6  ki$  qui  ten  a  num.  puu.  p.  557,  f ;  Pole- 
mon,  cp,  Jtheu.  iz.  p.  872.)  Bn:  both  festivals 
are  mentioned  together  by  Pollux  (i.  34),  and 
Philostntus  {VU.  ApoUou.  iv.  81).  The  Thoo- 
phania  were  intended  as  a  cdebratioa  of  the  re- 
turn of  ApoUo  to  Delphi  from  which  bo  was  be- 
lieved to  M  absent  during  the  winter  months.  An 
agon  called  theozoiia  was  also  oelebmted  at  Pelleno 
in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (SchoL 
ad  Find.  Ot  viL  156,  iz.  146.)  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known.  [L.  S.] 

THEO' RI  (i^c«poi),  were  persons  sent  on  spe- 
cial missions  {^9wplai)  to  perfonn  some  religious 
duty,  as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  ofler  a  sacrifice, 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  ezpfauned  by  the 
grammarians :  ^cowfH^oi,  ^  ol  ^c(i/*cyo<,  ff  ol  ^potu 
ri^oyrts  ircpl  rit  ^tta*  ol  *ls  3v<rlay  mftrirSiiwoi  irol 
ioprhs  Kol  "rayfiyiptts  koI  XP^'^^P^^  (Harpocr. 
Suidas  and  Hesych.  t.  r.  6co»po( :  compare  Polluz, 
ii.  55  ;  Sophocl.  Omiip.  Tyr.  114.)  There  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aegtnetans,  Troe- 
zenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official  priests 
called  i^«««po<,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  oradef, 
interpret  the  responses,  &C.,  as  among  the  Spartans 
there  were  men  called  Pythii,  ehosen  by  the  kings 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  DelphL  (Schdmann,  Ant» 
Jur,  pubi.  Or,  pp.  1 30,  395.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  official  persons  called  dct#po(,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  those  citizens  who  were  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  condoct  rdigious  embassies  to 
various  places ;  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olympianv 
j  Pythian,   Nemean,   and   Isthmian  games,  thoae 
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that  went  ib  oonialt  the  Qod  at  Delphi,  and  thoM 
that  led  the  lolemn  proceuion  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenian!  established  a  quadriennial  festiTal,  in 
perival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.  (Thucyd.  iii.  104).  The  expense  of  these 
embassies  was  defrayed  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  by  wealthy  citixens,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  entrusted,  called  hpx^^^P^^ 
chiefs  of  the  embassy.  This  was  a  sort  of 
Xcirovpyio,  and  frequently  a  very  costly  one  ;  as 
the  chief  conductor  represented  the  state,  and  was 
expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable  degree  of 
splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden  crown, 
to  drive  hito  the  city  with  a  handsome  chariot, 
retinue,  &,c  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich,  is  re- 
ported to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him  ;  and  Alcibiades  asUmished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses, 
chariots,  &&,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expendi- 
ture. \m^\i^  PM,  Eoon.  of  Aiheiu^  p-214,  &c. 
2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  o/Ormee,  vol  iii  ppu  217, 
830.)     [Dblia.] 

The  Salaminian,  or  Delian,  ship  was  also  called 
dt^s  yavsj  and  was  principally  used  for  convey- 
ing embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus, 
it  was  employed  on  other  expeditions  besides. 
(Suidas,  l.  c. ;  Bockh,  Id.  p.  240.)  [C  R.  K.] 

THEO'RIA  (»«*vfa).     [Thbori.] 

THEO'RICA  {^wputd).    Under  this  name  at 

Athens  were  comprised  the  monies  expended  on 

«  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertamments  oi 

various  kinds  ;  and  also  monies  distributed  among 

the  people  in  the  shape  of  laigesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
Vfils  at  Athens  than  in  ul  the  rest  of  Greece.  {IM 
Rep,  Ath.  m.  8.)  Besides  those  which  were  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  there  were  many 
confined  to  the  members  of  each  tribe,  deme,  and 
house.  These  last  were  prorided  for  out  of  the 
private  fimds  of  the  community  who  celebrated 
them.  At  the  most  important  of  the  public  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Dionysia,  Panathenaea,  Eleusinia, 
Thaigelia,  and  some  others,  there  were  not  only 
sacrifices,  but  processions,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
gymnastic  contests,  and  games,  celebrated  with 
great  splendour  and  at  a  great  expense.  ^  A  portion 
of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  individuals, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  Acirovfryia  devolved  ; 
but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  Uuger,  part 
was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  Demos- 
thenes complains,  that  more  money  was  spent  on  a 
single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  military  expedition.  {PkUip.  L  50.)  The  reli- 
gious embassies  to  Delos  and  other  places,  and 
especially  those  to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isth- 
mian, and  Pythian  games,  drew  largely  upon  the 
public  exchequer,  though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell 
upon  the  wealthier  citixens  who  conducted  them. 
(Schomann,  Ani,  Jur.  jmbl.  Gr.  y.  305.) 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
apparently  harmless,  though  frwn  a  small  begin- 
ning they  afterwards  rose  to  a  height  most  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama 
used  to  be  performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the 
entrance  was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  crushing  to  get  in 
led  to  much  confusion  and  ex&a.  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  about  b.  c  500,  the  scaffolding  which 
supported  the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm. 
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It  was  then  determined  that  the  entmm  aheold 
no  longer  be  gxatuitous.  The  fee  ibr  a  place  was 
fixed  at  two  obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  leasee  of 
the  theatre,  (called  d«flrr/K6in}i,  3«arpov«fiX^,  or 
hpxtr^ttrwf^  who  nndertook  to  keep  it  in  repair^ 
and  constantly  ready  for  use,  on  condition  of  b«iDg 
allowed  to  receive  the  profits.  This  payment  con- 
tinued to  be  exacted  after  the  stone  theatre  was 
built  Pericles,  to  relieve  the  poorer  daases, 
passed  a  law  which  enabled  them  to  receive  the 
price  of  admission  firom  the  state  ;  after  which  a3 
those  citizens  who  woe  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
places  applied  for  the  money  in  the  public  aaaemblj, 
which  was  then  frequently  held  in  the  theatre. 
(Schumann, /</.  p.  219.)  In  process  of  time  this 
donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments  be- 
sides theatrical  ones  ;  the  sum  of  two  obdi  bemg 
S'ven  to  each  citixen  who  attended  ;  if  the  fesliral 
ited  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  ob<^  ; 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  lugesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Suf^cAfo.  The  soma  thas 
given  varied  at  different  times,  and  of  coarse  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  the  public  excheqoec 
These  distributions  of  money,  like  Uioae  of  mia 
and  flour,  were  called  Siovo/ua^  or  8<a8<kr«f. 
They  were  often  made  at  the  DionysiB,  when  the 
allies  were  present,  and  saw  the  aorpltts  odT  their 
tribute  distributed  frxim  the  orchestra.  The  appe- 
tite of  the  people  for  lar^;esses  grew  by  eDcoiiia|e- 
ment,  stimuUted  from  tuoe  to  time  bj  des^nmg 
demagogues ;  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poorer 
dasses.  {PkU^,  iv.  141.)  Bockh  calcohites  that 
firom  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them  anmi- 
ally.     {PvU,  Earn,  of  Athena^  p.  224,  2d  ed.) 

So  large  an  expenditure  <tf  the  public  funds 
upon  shows  and  amnsemoits  absorbed  the  re- 
sources, which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a 
more  important  nature.  By  the  ancient  law  the 
whole  surpliu  of  the  annual  revenue  which  re- 
mained after  the  expense  of  the  dvil  administia> 
tion  (rk  irtptovra  x^/tora  r^$  Sioar^(rcs»s)  was  to 
be  carried  to  the  military  fund,  and  applied  to  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of 
Pericles  various  demagogues  had  sprung  ap^  who 
induced  the  people  to  divert  all  that  ooald  be 
spared  firom  xht  other  branches  of  civil  expendi- 
ture into  the  Theoric  fund,  which  at  length  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  surplus,  and  the  soppUes 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  defence  were 
left  to  depend  upon  the  extxaordinaiy  contribu- 
tions, or  property-tax  {alff^opaiy  An  attenq)t  was 
made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  of  whom  Theo- 
oompus  says,  that  rot  irpmriSovs  Karofuado^op^ 
otrrsAci  (Athen.  iv.  p.  166),  to  perpetuate  this 
systeuL  He  passed  a  law,  which  nmde  it  a  capital 
offence  to  jffopose  that  the  Theoric  fund  should  be 
applied  to  military  service.  In  B.  c.  353  ApoUo- 
dorus  carried  a  decree  empowering  the  people  to 
determine  whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  war ;  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted by  a  yptup^  wapaydfunf^  convicted  and  fined  ; 
and  the  decree  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Demosth.  c  Neaer,  1346—1348.)  The  law  of 
Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his  schemes 
for  the  natiozial  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at  last,  but 
not  before  b.  a  339,  to  have  succeeded  in  repeal- 
ing it.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s. «.  ScMpuni  and 
ECeovXos:  Bockh.  Id.  I  pp.  219—233;  Sch». 
mann.  Id.  p.  307.) 
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In  lbs  mHwt  tOMi  thcra  vat  do  ptnon,  or 
boaid  of  panoDi,  (uqxcHlj  appamted  (o  mamgc 
the  TheacK  fund.  The  moocj  Ihui  appnpruled 
wiu  diibiuicd  b;  tbe  Ilelltnotuniia.  Aftor  ths 
MMith}',  tbe  laigm  tfttaa  having  bean  retlored 
bf  Agjrrhiua,  a  bcaid  oTiiuuiagefi  wai  appaint«dt 
who  are  called  if>x4  '■'  ^V  AMpiir,  oi  M  ri 
&ntfiMhr  TtrarffUrvi  or  it<x*^P^^^"(t^'°H  d<*^^ 
^X^t  Ac  They  were  elected  by  ihow  of  handi 
at  the  period  t£  tbe  great  Dionjiia,  one  from  cnch 
tribe.  In  the  lime  cf  EuhuLiu  nun;  other  bnnchei 
of  the  admiiiiatiatiDii  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  thii  board  \  ai  the  maiiHgement  of  the  citiI  ex- 
pCDditure,  the  office  of  ths  Apodeclae,  tbe  builaing 
of  docki,  aruuaU,  ilreeti,  &c  Thia  wu  diclalad 
by  an  aniiet;  on  the  part  of  tbe  people  thai  ne 
put  of  the  reicnue  ihould  be  impropo-lj  dirertAd 
liDDi  tbe  Theoric  liind,  irhich  thej  thougbl  woold 
be  prevsated  by  inCTeasLnfr  the  powen  of  its  mana- 
gtn.    Bnt  theM  eitraotdinary  powi "     " 


if  leiig  0 
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Claipi.  57,  ed.  Steph.  t  Bockh,  p.  1 7D,  &c  ;  Schii- 
nuuin.  Id.  S'JD  ;  Wachimutb,  HMm.  All.  loLiL 
pt.  L  pp.  124—127,  Irt  ed.)  [C  R.  it.] 

TUKOXE'NIA.     [Thcofuanu.] 
THEKAPON  (Sipkiur).     [HaLcrru.] 
THERMAE     [BALNaii,p.  lS3,b.] 
THl!;R.MOPO'L]UM.     [CaiiDA ;  CjUFONi.] 
THESAUHUS  {^aauiiiiV  a  trauure-baiue. 
That  boildi  _     '  " 

•elf-evideot  1  luid  ttBdition  poi 


auitiquitj  and  of  peculiar  formation,  a 
erected  during  tbe  beroic  peiied,  for  i 
jveaening  prtdoni  metali,  aiuii,  ai 


linnol 
bjking 


unkDoim 


A,  atnnee :  B,  psincipal  chamber :  C,  imall  lide 


THKSMOPHOniA.  IIM 

pertf  (muJiXia.),  Such  are  the  trea>ui7  of  Mi- 
nyiia,  at  Onhomenua,  described  bj  pButaiiim  (it 
38),  uid  of  which  some  remnini  itill  eiiil  (D«d. 
well,  TsL  L  p.  S27),  and  those  of  Atrcua  and  hii 
KDi  at  Mj-cenae  (Paai.  ii.  16),  the  chief  one  of 
which,  the  K-callcd  Treanin- of  Atreua,  still  eiiiM 
almmt  in  a  perfect  state.  The  preceding  woodcut 
nhowi  a  DTDuiid'plAa  of  the  building,  and  n  section 
of  the  pruicipal  chamber,  vbich  in  about  4S  feet  ID 
0  high,  and  is  vaulted  over  in  tbo 
■       ■        IS  p.  128,a,     The 

[TuciurEt  nave  been  found  at 

ece  and  Italy. 

7  questionable  whether  ibeao 

iea  at  nil :  some  of  the  best 


:ribed  und 


a  fnU 


(Mailer,  Jninot  d.  Kiaut,  |S  48,  291,  Wrick, 
edition  ;  Welcker'sitview  orMUllcl's^rciiu%is^ 
in  theiUsiJi.  Afu.  for  11134,  vol.  il  pp.469,  fslL  t 
Col.  Mure,  Ueiier  du  KmigluJieii  GruinMater  d^ 
ktrouOe*  Zatailm,  b  Ihs  /ficn.  Alui.  br  mS, 
voL  vi.  pp.  240,  folL  ;  wc  are  not  aware  wbethct 
this  Es^y  has  been  puhliafaed  in  Engliih  i  Abekez^ 
MUttlilaivm,  ff.  234,  fblL) 

In  the  hiitoricat  tlmei,  (be  public  treaiui;  was 


emple.   (Hirt,  Llir*  d. 


THESEIA  (au<r>7a),afestirBl  celebrated  by  Ibo 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  nnlional  hero  Thescu* 
(Ariitaph.  I'M.  (122,  Ac  with  the  Scbol.  TU- 
tnopk.  841  1  Suidas,  «.  «.  ©ijotloii),  whom  iLpy 
believed  to  have  been  ths  author  of  their  demo- 
cratical  form  of  goTemmeiit.  In  couequtncs  vt 
this  belief  donations  of  bread  and  meat  were  given 
to  the  poor  people  at  tbe  Theseis,  which  thus  was 
for  ibem  a  fcMt  At  which  ibey  felt  no  want  aul 
might  &ncy  themselves  equal  to  the  wealthieat 
We  leiun  f^om  Oellint  (n.  20.    g  3> 


<t  held  a 


itbnt 


we  are  not  informed  in 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  held  was  tbe  eighth 
of  etry  munth  (iySiai),  but  more  eapeeially  the 
eighth  of  PyanqMion,  because  il  was  belicTed  that 
Theseus  ntumed  from  Crete  on  that  day.  (SchoL 
ad  Arittoplt.  L  0.;  Plut.  Tka.  36.)  Ucnce  tbe  fea- 
tival  was  sometimes  called  iTUJur.  (Hesych.s.e.) 
From  the  passages  above  referred  to,  compared 
with  Diodonit  (v.  52],  it  appears  highly  probabt* 
that  the  festival  of  the  Tbeseia  was  not  instituted 
till  B.  c  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  remains  of 
Theseus  from  Seym  to  Athens. 

(Meimius,  Grtite.  Ff.  t.  v.  ^atm,  Tiaaa,  p. 
ISSjConini, /■€«*.  .^U-ii.  p.  330;  Idclcr,  «ator. 
Unitmieinnffe»iibtrdieAtinmoin,  BtobaiMang.dtr 
.Jttam  p.  3S3,  &c.)  [L.S.1 

THeSM0PH0'RIA{ei<7>io^p.a),agreatf^  ■ 
■iTnl  and  mysteries  cekbialed  in  honour  of  Demeter 
in  various  ports  of  Greece,  and  oidy  by  married 
women,  though  some  cen^moniea  also  were  per- 
formed by  maidens.  The  Attic  Thesmophoria 
were  held  in  the  month  of  Pjanepsion  and  began 
on  the  eleventb.  Its  introduciiuii  is  n»ribed  bj 
IkniDstlienes,  Diodonis  Siculns,  and  Plumrch  (<^ 
Thertdtml.  lierap.  1)  to  Orpheus,  while  HerodotiM 
^li.  171)  iUtea  (hat  il  was  introduced  into  Qretc* 


ilM 


THESMOFfiORIA. 


TI{OXin& 


from  £lg7pt  by  Uio  daiigfaten  of  Dhiwu,  whonMide 
the  PeiiMguui  women  of  Peloponnesus  aeqnainted 
with  the  myiteriei,  that  after  the  Dorian  oonqoest 
they  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their 
ancient  seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from 
the  name  of  the  festival  itael^  that  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
roguUtions  of  civilized  life,  which  was  nnivenally 
ascribed  to  Deraeter.  (Diodor.  v.  5.)  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  Attic  Thesmophozia,  various 
opinions  are  entertained  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers.  According  to  Hesyehius  (t,  v,  Tpir^ 
^(Tfto^pimif)  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Aristophanes  {Thesmoph,  80)  that  it 
lasted  for  five  days.  Such  discrepancies  have  un- 
doubtedly arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
women  spent  several  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  real  festival  in  preparations  and  puri- 
fications, during  which  tiiey  were  especially  bound 
to  abstain  from  sexual  interconne,  and  fn  this  pur- 
pose they  stq>t  and  sat  upon  pedicular  kinds  of 
nerhg  which  were  believed  to  have  a  purifying  ef- 
.fect  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Kp4a0pov :  Etymol.  M.  t.  o. 
XxSpoicv :  Aelian.  Ndi.  An,  ix.  26  ;  SchoL  ad 
neoerd.  iv.  26  ;  Dioscorid.  I  1 35  ;  Plin.  £1.  M 
zxiv.  19;  Stephan.  hyz.  $.  v.  MtKiiTOt.)  Daring 
this  time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two 
married  women  from  among  themselves  to  con- 
duct the  preliminary  solemnities  (&/»x*'*'  <^'  '''^ 
e«o'^io^pia,  Isaeus,  de  Cirou.  hend.  p.  208,  ed. 
Reisk.),  and  their  husbands  who  had  received  a 
dowry  amounting  to  three  talents,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  the  solemnity  in  the  form  of  a  lituxgy. 
(Isaeus,  d$  Pyrrk.  kermi.  p.  66.)  The  festival 
itseli^  which  according  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
position, also  adopted  by  Wellauer  (de  Tkeano- 
pkoriUj  p.  6),  las^d  onty  for  three  days,  began  on 
the  11th  of  Pyahepsion,  which  dar  was  called 
iyodos  or  ccMoftst  (Hesych.  t.  v.  "Ap^s)  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by 
the  women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleosis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  inadt  sacred 
laws  (infufuu  fiiSKM  or  ^c«r^(),  the  introduction  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  St<rfi»^6p6$^  and 
other  symbols  of  civilised  life.  (Schol  ad  Thtocrit 
ziv.  23.)  The  women  spent  the  ni;gffat  at  Eleusis  in 
celebcating  the  mjiteries  of  the  goddess.  (Aeu. 
tt^PoUoiire.A.) 

The  second  day,  called  nf^Tcfa  (Athen.  tiL 
p.  307),  was  a  day  of  monmmg,  during  which  the 
women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statoe  of 
Demeter,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made 
of  sesame  and  honey  (oiyo-iycovf,  Aristoph.  Th^- 
wapk,  535,  fVur,  820).  On  this  day  no  meetings 
either  of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held. 
(Aristoph.  Thetm,  79.)  It  was  probably  in  the 
aftenioon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted 
behind  a  waggon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mys- 
tical symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thesmophorion. 
*  (Aristoph.  ThBMm,  276,  &c.)  The  third  day,  called 
KoXXiyhftui  from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter 
was  invoked  under  this  name  (Aristoph.  Thetm. 
296),  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  raillery  among 
the  women  themselves,  in  commemoration  of  lambe 
who  was  said  to  have  made  the  goddess  smile 
during  her  grief.  (Aristoph.  Thetm,  792,  Ran.  390  ; 
Hesych.  s.  e.  trtivia :  Phot.  Lb».  p.  397;  ApoUod. 
L  b.  '^  1.)  Hesyehius  mentions  a  sacrifice  called 
C^^  which  was  offered  to  the  goddess  as  an 


atonement  fer  any  exoHa  or  ansr'wMA  wa^hm 
have  been  committed  during  the  sacred  days,  anl 
this  aacrifioe  was  probably  oftred  at  the  dose  ol 
the  third  day. 

There  are  ssreral  othar  particakuv  nciDtkMMd 
by  andent  writeta  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesna- 
phoria,  bat  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  wta 
manner  they  arern  eonneeted  with  the  fiastind,  er 
on  what  dav  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  weiaaho  celebrated  in  nany  ether 
parts  of  Oreece,  as  stated  above.  The  prittdpal 
plaees  where  they  are  Bttilioned  by  ancient  aathon 
are  the  feUowing: — Sparta,  when  the  festival  laetcd 
for  three  days  (Hesych.  t.  v.  lyi^^/iof ) ;  Diyraaea 
b  Phods  (Pons.  z.  S3w  §  6 ;  Steph.  Bym.  «.«. 
A/M^)  ;  Thebes  in  Boeotia  (Pint  Pelop,  p.  280 ; 
Xenoph.  HeUm.  ▼.  8.  S  29) ;  Miletus  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.«i  MiAirros:  INog.  LaiSrt  ix.  §  43),  Syraense 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  647X  Eretria  in  Eaboea  (Plol* 
QaoeK.  Gr.  p.  2d8,  h.  Ac),  Delos  (Athen.  iS. 
D.  109),  Ephesus  (Smb.  xiv.  p.  683  ;  Heiod.  vi 
16),  Agrigetttnm  (Polyaen.  ▼.  L  1),  and  atiier 
places.  But  of  their  oelebration  in  these  towns  we 
know  no  more  than  a  few  isdsted  particuIarB  whieh 
are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

(Maursins,  Cfrmda  Fmiata,  t. «.  Oc<r/ao^p«a: 
WeUaner,  de  Theemepkomt^  Wmtialavia«  I820L 
8vs^  ;  Creuaer,  SjfmboL  iv.  p.  440,  &c  ;  Preiler  m 
ZSmmermam^e  ZeUeehur^  1835,  n.  98  ;  and  in 
geneml  Wachnanth,  HMaiu  AIL  iL  p.  374,  2d  ed. 
dca;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Hmtdh.  der  Oomtd.  AQetiL 
I  &6.  n.  15,  &c)  f L.  S.] 

THESMOPHT'LAOBS  (ftttf^iOfA^McsX 
[Hbndboa.] 

THESMOS  (;^t(r/uff).    [Nomos.] 

THESMOTHSTAS    {»wtu$irm).       [As* 

CHON.] 

TH£S8A(&W»).  rHBRi8,pL597,>.] 
THETES  (Mrn),  In  eariier  times  tHk  BMno 
denoted  any  oeamen  who  worlced  fer  •hire  (el 
ii^Karpo^t  SovAc^errf 5,  Photfau,  t.  a. ;  iXeiStfAr 
tefOfM  M  TwUm  i^  ifyvfA^  I^vl^«p4rralr,  PoUaz, 
iiL  32).  Homer  (Orf.  iv.  644,  zviiL  336)  spenka 
of  d^tr  rt  ^ftuis  r<,  the  latter  properly  «HP>fy- 
ing  those  who  became  tlaves  by  captivity.  Th^ 
ace  to  be  distinguished  not  only  from  all  oooiiaon 
slaves,  but  also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
condition  of  the  Penestae  or  Hdots.  ( Wachnnuth, 
HelL  AU.  voL  L  pt.  L  pp  235,  233,  322,  1st  ed.; 
Schflmann,  Ani.  Jmr,  peb.  Of.  p.  70.)  The  penoos 
best  known  by  the  name  of  dijres  are  the  members 
of  the  fenrth  or  lowest  dass  at  Athena,  acosrding 
to  the  political  division  of  Sdon.  They  are  raoken 
of  under  Cawsua.  [C  IL  EL] 

THIASOS  i»lMPin).  [Dionycia,  ^  4ll,  a  ; 
Erani,  p.  473,b.] 
THOLIA  (3oA(a).  [UMBRicvLim.] 
THOLUS  (dtfAor,  3  and  i?,  also  called  ^Jc«(s) 
is  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  boilding 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  tor  which  it  was  used, 
(msych.  and  Suidas.  s.  o.  BoXos :  Od.  xxd.  442, 
459,  466.)  At  Athens  the  name  was  in  partkular 
applied  to  the  new  round  prytaneum  near  the 
senate-house,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  old  prytaneum  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis. 
(Pans.  L  5.  §  1,  18.  §  13.)  It  was  therefore  the 
pbce  in  which  the  prytsnes  took  their  oommoa 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues  (PoHuz,  viii  155  ; 
Demosth.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  41 9J^  and  near  it  stood 


THRONOS. 
Uh  Ud  Mittt*  cftlM  AUm 
PavTAiiaii'M.] 

Olh«  Onek  citiM  had  lUMwiM  their  public 

" on«  of 

wbich 

wai  ■donisd  with  pBintinKi  b;  pMuiu.  It  wu 
ttcigiiajij  mimuideid  by  ooinma*,  of  wilich  in  the 
dkji  1^  FaMaoiu  lix  onlr  win  iCuding,  uid 

■am  u  bad  been  eand  of  aana  dJM*M  b;  Aicle- 
piu,  logtllw  with  th«  nanw  of  ths  diHMs  ilaelf 
and  tha  Banna  in  which  tbt;  had  obtained  ihair 
RoiteTT.     (Puu.  ii.  17.  §  S.)  [L.8.J 

THORAX.  ILojUGA.] 
THRACES.  [Olidutdsis,  p.A76.  ■.] 
TllRANI'TAEC^piwnu).  lNAnB,p. 7a6,a.1 
TURONUS.  the  Greek  M»>.  <«  'high  tba 
proper  l^n  lonn  ia  (Denial ;  a  throne.  Thia  did 
DM  diSer  frsm  a  chair  (luBiSfa)  [Cithbdba  i 
Bella}  aiee)it  in  being  higher,  larger^  aod  in  all 
rapeau  m«r*  mgniGcent  (Albea.  t.  p.  193,  Ch) 
On  ^Dcnnnt  of  iu  cJeTatun  it  waa  alwaja  nacaa.- 
imntj  acsunpaniad  b^  a  Ibot^atool  {MmbmUatm^ 
bnrUimr,  AH.  bfimtr,  Im.  A^»t,  Urxn.  IL  UT. 
340,  OL  L  ISl,  I.  SIS).  Beudet  ■  larietj  of 
omameatit  aneetaUy  naila  or  ituda  of  lilTer,  be- 
■towed  npoD  the  ihione  ilmiS,  it  wa*  often  eOTcred 
with  beautiful  and  aplendid  dnperj.  (Horn.  Od. 
IX.  160.)  (Tirxs.]  The  MDompanjmg  woodcut 
abowa  two  gilded  thronaa  with  auhioua  and  dn- 
peiy  nprcaautad  on  painting!  found  at  Reaina, 
{Ami.  ^Sn.  ToL  L  tar.  S9.}  Thew  w«e  intended 
to  be  tba  thraoai  of  llan  and  Veoui,  which  u . 


1  by  til 


o  the  one  and  tl 


An  tLe  greater  p)di  wen  •omelimea  repmenled 
■•  eothnnei.  Thii  waa  in  iaiilBtton  of  the  loc- 
lice  adopted  by  laartal*,  and  more  partiadari;  in 
Alia,  ai  ia  the  caae  of  Xenea  (PhiloRr.  Imag.  iL 
31).  and  of  the  Panhiaiu.  (Claud,  h  /  K.  Ohu. 
Uamr.  3U.)     Whentheiitliagttitueofthegod 

portion,  and  cDnaequcDllf  pniented  a  very  eligible 
Geld  for  the  display  of  «cuJpture  and  pabsliag.  Ai 
eariy  a*  the  liith  century  befure  Cbriit  Bathycie* 
of  Uagneiia  thu>  decorated  the  throne  of  the 
Amyclactui  Apollo.  (Dial,  i^ liiog.  an.  Batiyda.) 
The  ihmne  of  the  Olympian  Zeni,  the  work  of 
Phuidioi,  wu  coutiucled  and  omamented  in  a 
aimilar  manner.  {Did.  of  Biog.  art.  Pieidiiu, 
yah  iii.  p.  25'2.)  Aa  a  chair  for  oommoR  uie  wat 
aometimei  made  to  hold  two  peraone  (Horn.  IL  liL 
424,  Od.  itiL  330)  and  a  throne  ihared  by  two 
potentalca(af4>pov,Dorim^  .J(i«.  L  p.  17,C),*a 
two  divinitiea  were  Hmeumee  tuppoaed  ta  occupy 
the  laine  throne.  (Pauayiii  37.g2.)  Beaideathoaa 
behmging  to  the  itatusa  of  tba  ipidt,  the  tbnmci  of 


THTRSU3.  1139 

ramiMtha  ware  nnietiiBee  depoaitad  in  the  temntM 
aiDoNABU.    (Pane.  iL  IS.  §4,  T.  13.  gs.) 

The  fbllowing  veodcnt,  taken  from  a  fictile  nue 
in  the  Mnieo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  repmenti  Jnno 
Hated  on  a  iplendid  throna,  which  iB  elevated,  lik a 
ttioaa  atrcady  deacribed,  on  a  baaement.  She  halda 
in  her  lefi  band  a  tceptn,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  ii  about  to  convey  to  Pari! 
with  a  liew  to  the  cclebiaied  conteat  for  beauty 
on  Mount  Ida.  Uocnry  ii  diatingolihed  by  bti 
T^bAau,  hia  CADUCaua,  and  bk  pelaant  thrown 
behind  hia  hack  and  hailing  by  ill  atring.  On 
the  right  aide  of  the  thtona  ii  the  repreaentatjon  of 


The  elcTated  laat  nacd  '  ,  . 
odledhiatbione.  (Bnmeh,  .<I»W.  iL417.>  [J.Y.] 
THY'MRLE  (Sufi^Xq).  [TH■aTBD>,^n^3.I 
TH  Y  RSUS  (Wpifoi),  a  pole  ouried  by  Dnay- 
lua,  and  by  Satyn,  Maenadea,  and  othen  who 
engi^ed  in  Baoehie  fealivitiet  and  rilea.  (Athao. 
xiT.  p.  631, a.;  VetL  Pat.  il  S2.)  [Dioirraia, 
p.  411, a.]  It  waa  annetiaiea  tcnninated  by  the 
apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir-cone  (aan^jpei,  Bnmek, 
AmU.  L  431},  thkt  tree  (n^)  being  dedioited 


pentine  which  flawed  from  it,  and  abo  of  iu 
in  TnaVirtg  wlna,  (Walpolc,  Mrm.  cm  Ear,  a 
rv*ey,f.2S3.)  The  moioii 
however,  moat  comnionly  nt 
pineapple  a  bunch  of  Tine  ( 
Afd.  iL  37,  2B;  Propert.  iii.  S 
berriea,  ananged  into  the  Ion 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marbli 
(Mon.  MalA.  il  tab.  86),  ahawi  the  bead  of  ■ 
ihyraiie  compoaed  of  the  leavea  and  berriea  of  the 
i<y,  and  aurrounded  by  acanlhua  leavea.  Very 
frequently  alio  a  while  fillet  waa  tied  to  the  pole 
jnit  below  the  head,  in  the  manner  toprraented  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  136,  b.,  where  each  of  the  Ggum 
holdi  a  thynui  in  her  bond.  See  alio  the  weod- 
coltoPuNiMBULUBandViNNtJS.  (Sutina, IKei. 
vJL  6£4.}  IINSTITA.]  The  fabuloui  hiatcfy  of 
Baccbut  relatea  that  he  converted  the  thyni  car- 
ried by  himaelf  and  hia  followen  into  dangaona 
weaipona,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  bead 
of  learee.  (Diod.  iii.  64,  ir.  4  ;  HacroU  SaL  L 
19.)  Htaica  hia  thyrma  ia  called  "a  aptar  «i- 
Tek>pedinnne-leave«"(Ond.  Jfcliii  667>,aad 


ill  pMnt  VM  Ihouglit  to  inciu  to  nuulneM.  (Hor. 
Oam.  il  10.8;  Qwii.  An«ir.uH.1i,iiL  IS.  17, 
TriM.  i'.  1.  48 ;  Brunei^  Anai.  iii.  301  ;  Ocph. 
Hymm.  xU.  t,  \.  8.)  [J.  Y.J 

TIA'RA  at  TIA'RAS  {riifa  m  ridpai :  Att. 
wpfurla,  Mwhi,  i.v. ;  Herod,  t.  49,  tu.  64  ) 
Ariiu^ta.  Avtt,  487),  •  hat  with  a  hrgi  high 
enwB.  Tbii  n*  ths  head-dnM  which  dumcler- 
iuil  the  Borth-  Tnteni  Aiiktioi,  uid  mora  (^wciat!; 
the  AnncnilUH  (Xtn.  Cfr.  1.  g  I8j  SaetoiL  A'em, 
13),  the  Parthiuu,  and  the  Penian  <Hen>d.  iii. 
\1 ;  PhilfMl.  Sen.  /mnif.  \\.  31  ;  Pluit.  /'0X  iT. 
1.  2),  ai  diilinguiihed  fnim  th«  Qndc*  and  Ra- 
muM,  whow  btu  fiued  th«  hvd  or  had  ofilj  a 
low  crown.  The  Mviian  hal,  or  *  Phrrgiiui  bon- 
net,-' u  it  ii  DOW  called  [PiLBua,  {1.919,  b.],  wu 
■  kind  or  tiam  <Vits.  Amu.  iii.  247;  SeiTiai,  n  joo.; 
Sen.  Thsat.  v.  1.  40,  41  ;  Phitoatr.  Jim.  I»ag. 
fl),  fanned  with  lappeti  to  be  tied  uudet  the  chin 
(Jut.  vi.  £16  ;  Val.  Fbuc.  TJ.  700),  and  djad 
purple.     (Otid.  Afi<.n.  IBl.) 

The  king  of  ?uua  wore  an  erect  tiara,  whibl 
Ihoie  of  hit  mbiecU  were  tah  and  flexible,  falliog 
oil  one  lide.  (Herod,  vli.  61  (  Xen.  Ax/O,.  ij.  h. 
%  %\  Qn7>.  tiii.  3.  £  i  S  ;  SchoL  ■■  Arvlofii.  L  a.) 
He  wai  aljo  diitingiuihed  bj  the  aplendid  coloun 
of  hii  tiaia  (Themiat.  Ont.  2.  p.  36,  t,  34.  p. 
M6,  c),  aod  hy  •  UuiiaH^  which  CDOJnled  it. 
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■nd  wUeh  wm  nriegaled  wkk  wfaili  ^alt  IFI* 
a  blue  gmand.  The  PaiiBi  Dtme  )•>  d>u  rrjpl 
faewi-dnu  ma  eUsrit.  (Cut.  liL  S  ;  ■Bo^i  or 
nfr^r,  Stnbo,  li  12.  g  9  ;  PoUni,  ilL  |  SB.) 
The  pnceding  voodcait  ibswt  the  eidarb  aa  lejn- 
Mnted  m  a  gen  in  the  Rajal  CabinM  at  Pin, 
and  in)ipi»d  b]r  Cajle*  to  be  won  bj  a  aoicnign 
of  Aimeoia.  ISamal  ^Awt  ii.  p.  134.)  Fiod 
a  Tffj  remote  period  (AeecbjL  Pm,  668)  dawn 
to  the  pnaeot  day  tb*  tiara  of  the  king  of  Penia 
turn  been  toauDODl;  adnmed  with  goM  and  jewd- 
lery.  [J.  Y.] 

TI'BIA  (■iA^i),  ■  fift,  the  oomBHnaa  manail 
initrament  of  the  Greek*  and  Ranana.  It  wai 
Terj  freqnenlt;  a  hollow  lane  perfonrted  with 
bidei  in  the  proper  ^tief.  (Plin.  //.  ff.  iri.  36. 
•■  66  ;  Alh^  IT.  p.  182.)  In  other  inilaixH  it 
waa  made  of  lome  kind  of  wood,  eepeoall  j  box, 
■od  waa  bond  with  a  ginUet  (Imirale  twes, 
697).  The  Phoeniaaiu  naed  a  p^ 
oiled  gagnu,  or  aiXii  yrfyftirtt^  which  did  ml 
exceed  a  ipan  in  length,  and  wu  made  of  a  unall 
ned  or  nnw.  (AthoL  i*.  p.  174,  f ;  Fcatos,  t.T. 
Gimgnaler.)  The  nae  of  the  lame  nrietj  in  I^ypt 
ta  jvDTcd  bj  ipeeimeiia  in  the  Britiah  Moaeum, 
which  wse  dit»*ered  id  aD  Egyptiao  tosh. 

When  a  tingie  pipe  wa*  aaed  bj  itael^  ike  pei^ 

called  iHinmfca.  (Mart.  xiT.  G4  ;  fiirvAaf. 
Branch,  AwaL  L  484.)  Tbiu  naed,  it  wu  nmch 
in  fathion  at  Alexandria.  (Atben.  W.  p.  174, b.) 
When  its  lixe  became  coniiderable,  and  it  waa 
both  Btrengtbened  and  adorned  bj  the  additieo  of 
metallic  or  iiary  ringa  (Hot.  Art  /*<■*.  203—205; 
Projiert.  jr.  fl.  8),  it  raiut  hare  been  mnpoaUe 
to  the  flageolet,  or  even  ui  the  claiionet  of  mudqii 
timei.  Among  the  varietica  of  the  aii^e  pipe  the 
D«l  remarkBUe  wen  the  bagpipe,  the  prrfbniKT 
on  which  waa  ailed  ulricmlarimt  (Sucloo.  .Vrm, 
U)  or  irnaiKn)  iOaomail.)  ;  and  the  oMis 
xtuirjiQt  or  TXnYioiiAat  (TbcooiL  ii.  29  ;  Uofat, 
L  3  1  Hdiodor.  AttU^.  t.  -,  Aolian,  H.  A.'n.lS; 
Eiuiatb.  M  Htm.  IL  iviiL  ASS),  which,  a*  iu 
name  impliea,  had  a  inouth.piece  huerled  iota  it 
■t  ririit  anglea.  Iti  fimn  ii  ihown  in  a  restofrd 
termlaal  itatue  of  Paa  in  the  Townlej'  coUeniin 
of  the  Britiah  Mnteiun.  Pan  wa*  the  reputed 
inrentor  of  tbii  kind  of  tibia  (Bion,  iii.  7)  at  weD 
at  of  ihejUab  or  Stbinx. 

But  among  the  Oneki  and  Ronmna  it  waa  mndi 
DMce  mual  to  plaj  on  two  pipe*  at  the  aaoie  dmc 
Hence*  performance  on  tbi*  in*tmment  ( 
Qellini,  ir.  IS),  CTen  when  eisnted  \>j  a 
penon,wa*  called  M»n  or  asrtmi  Aw.  <Gellni, 
N.  A.  XT.  17  i  Can.  Nepoa,  it,  2.  g  1.)  Thii 
act  ia  exhibited  in  Toy  numerona  works  of  ancient 

that  the  two  pipea  were  petiectlr  diilinet,  and  not 
DDOnccled,  *a  tome  have  inppaoed,  br  a  canmoo 
mootfa'piece      We  see  thia  more  espedatlj  in  tu 
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and  Cirith  Vecchia,  and  which  rrpmenl  Man. 
teaching  ths  yonng  Olympoi  ts  play  on  the  double 
ppe.  {AtU.  if  Eralami,  L  ta>.  9,  iiL  Ut.  19; 
comnre  Pani.  x.  30.  §  fi.)  The  iSiiae  para  in 
the  Britiah  Museum,  which  were  fonnd  with  a  Ijit 
in  a  tamb  at  Alhena.  appear  to  be  of  cedar.  Thru' 
length  ia  about  IE  inchea.  Each  of  then  had  a 
•epamle  ntoDth-piece-('y\HS'vi>),  nnd  bnidei  ihr 
hole  at  the  end  it  hat  five  bolet  along  the  top  *nd 
The  -" '  -'^-      -'^— 
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iiittniinfiiitf  l)ei]ig  foand  togenher^  h  in  •oeordanee 
with  the  fiict,  that  they  ore  rery  commoiily  men- 
tioned together  by  ancient  authon  (Pind.  OL  iiL 
9,  XL  97>  98,  Jatk.  It.  80,  ed.  Bockh  ;  1  Cor.  ziv. 
7)  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performaneos 
on  the  double  pipe  were  Tery  firequently  accom- 

rLnied  by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  (Hor.  Epod.  ix. 
)  The  mouth-pieces  of  the  two  pipes  often  passed 
through  a  Capistruk.     (See  woodcut^  p.  553.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  modes.  [Musics  p.  777.]  About 
the  third  century  B.  c,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  in- 
vented adjustments  (apfutylat)  by  which  the  same 
set  of  pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.  (Paus. 
iz.  12.  §4;  A  then.  xir.  p.631,  e.)  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
fionned.  Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (SAftot)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  also,  that  to 
produce  the  Phrygian  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
holes  above  {bi/orit^  Viig.  Aen.  ix.  617—620), 
and  that  it  terminated  in  a  horn  bending  upwards. 
(TibuIL  il  1.  86  ;  Ovid.  MeL  iu.  533.)  It  thus 
appraiched  to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  pro- 
duced slow,  grave,  and  solenm  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mode  was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and 
animating.  Horace  mentions  **  Lydian  pipes  **  as 
a  proper  accompaniment,  when  he  is  celebrating 
the  praise  of  ancient  heroes  (Cam,  iv.  13.  30). 
The  Lydians  themselves  used  this  instrument  in 
leadinff  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  are  distinguiBhed  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  17)  as  **  male  and  female,**  i. «.  probably 
haaa  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  desctra  and  nnittra 
{faeva,  Plin.  L  c) :  the  respective  instruments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  for- 
mer was  more  properly  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  latter  in  the  left  The  ^  tibia  dsttra  **  was 
used  to  lead  or  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and 
the  **  sinistra  **  followed  it  as  an  accompaniment 
Hence  the  former  was  called  incefiiivc^  the  latter 
tucoemiiva,  (Ytkiio^de  He  Rtut  L  2.)  The  comedies 
of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the  pipe, 
the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tUfiit  paribus^ 
u  e,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode  ;  tib,  imparibus, 
pipes  in  different  modes  ;  tib,  duabut  dextria^  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch ;  Hb,  par,  dextri$  «t  nnidrit^ 
pipes  in  the  same  mode  and  of  both  low  and  high 
pitch* 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.  at  sacrifices  {tibiae  taeri- 
fieaie)t  entertainments  (Judicrus^  Plin.  /.  e. ;  woodcut, 
p.  308),  and  funerals.  (Ovid.  FatL  vi.  657.)  1 .  A 
sacrifice  was  commonly  attended  by  a  piper  (tibitien^ 
Varro,  de  Re  RuaL  iiL  17;  woodcut,  p.  1045,  b), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  '*  to  live 
like  a  piper  **  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
who  maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other 
people.  (Suidas,  a  v.  AhXririfs  :  Aristoph.  Pax, 
952.)  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus  ( Virg.  Aen,  xi. 
737),  and  still  more  of  Cybele,  **  the  Berec}'nthia 
mater  **  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  1.  23),  used  the  Phr}'gian 
pipe,  the  music  of  which  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated rh  MriTp&oy  aCXrifAo,  (Pans.  x.  30.  §  5.) 
2.  At  public  entertainments  the  tUndnee  wore 
tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet  (Ovid.  F€ut,  vi 
686),  as  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the  woodcuts  under 
Tunica.     In  conformity  with  the  use  of  this  kind 
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of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  hand  of  tibicines 
preceded  a  Roman  general  when  he  triumphed. 
(Florus,  ii.  2.)  3^  The  gravity  and  solemmty  ot 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at 
funerals.  (Statins,  Thelb,  vi.  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
B,  J.  iii.  8.  5  ;  Matt.  ix.  23.)  The  pipe  was  the 
instrument  principally  used  to  relate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  whether  at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or 
private  occasions  in  domestic  life  (Herod,  vi.  12!^); 
by  means  of  it  also  the  rowers  kept  time  in  a 
trireme.    (Max.Tyr.  23.) 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  r^arded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  in- 
strument, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.  (Plut  Alcib, 
p.  351  ;  Gellius,  N,  A,  xv.  17  ;  Aristot  Pdit.  viii. 
6.)  Horace,  however,  represents  Gio  as  perform- 
ing according  to  circumstances  either  on  the  lyre 
or  the  pipe  {Carm,  i.  12.  2  ;  compare  Philost  Sen. 
Imag,  ii.  5);  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  means  confined  anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
the  male  sex,  but  that  avAirrpiScf,  or  female  tibi- 
cines, were  very  common.  (^esLSymp.  ii.  1;  Hor. 
EpisL  i.  14.  25.)  The  Thebans  always  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of 
it     {AnthoL  ed.  Jacobs,  it  633.)  [J.  Y.I 

TIBI'CEN.    [Tibia.] 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI SERVITUS.  [Sbr- 
yrriTTBfi,  p.  1031,  b.] 

TIME'MA  {jlfiyitia).  The  penalty  imposed  in 
a  court  of  criminal  justice  at  Atnens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  m  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  Tlfirifut,  because  they  were  estimated  or 
asteseed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or 
merely  declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate 
made  before  the  cause  came  into  court  In  the 
first  case  the  trial  was  called  ieyify  rtfitirhs,  in  the 
second  case  iyitv  AW/Aifroi,  a  distinction  which 
applies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  tritils. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  a  criminal  chaige  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  first,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  secondly,  if  he  be  found  giu'lty, 
what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not  In  some 
cases  the  Athenian  law-giver  thought  that  the 
judge  ought  to  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  murder  and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  the 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Pbodosia],  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  punishment  was  likewise  fixed  by  the 
law.  But  where  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  might 
so  for  vary  in  its  character  and  circumstances  as  to 
admit  of  many  degrees  of  culpability,  it  might  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  passed  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  impose  the  penalty 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Thus  in  the  rSftos 
Sepftcs  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  529)  it  is  enacted : 
Stov  &y  Karayr^  ^  ^Aio/a,  rtfidTot  wcpl  abroO 
wapaxprtfiOy  9rov  t»  8^{p  6^ios  cfvoi  waBtTr  ^ 
&iroT7(rai,  where  iiforTvai  refers  to  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties, vaBuy  to  any  other  sort  of  penalty,  as 
death,  imprisonment,  &c.  Sometimes  a  special 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law  last  cited,  and  also 
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Tn  the  laws  in  Demotth.  e,  Timoer^  733,  it  if  de- 
ciRred,  that  if  a  fine  be  imposed,  the  partj  ahall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paicL 

In  civil  causes  the  sentence  by  which  the  Court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  partj  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  hone,  a  slave, 
nothing  further  was  required,  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demanded, 
of  right  belonged.  [Hxris  (Orkkk)  ;  Oik  us 
DiKB.]  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  action 
of  debt,  XP^^^  '^'^9  where  a  sum  certain  was  de- 
manded ;  as  for  insuuice,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was,  whether  it  was  a  loon  or  a  gift, 
or  whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not  So,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  if  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its 
violation,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  in- 
quiry of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  themselves.  (t)emosth.  c. 
Dionyt,  1291,  1296,  et  argum.)  In  these  and 
many  other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  AtZ/uttos, 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in 
their  nature  unUqmdaUd^  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be 
assessed  by  the  dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  Tf/jiTirol  hiytavti. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution 
the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  super- 
intending magistrate  then  called  upon  the  pro- 
secutor to  say,  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  there- 
upon. The  bill  of  indictment  (fyirAii/Aa)  was 
always  superscribed  with  some  penalty  by  the 
person  who  preferred  it.  He  was  said  fwiypd- 
^aSat  TlfAjffM,  and  the  penalty  proposed  is  called 
iwlyfMfifM.  (Demosth.  e.  Natmm,  985.)  We 
find  also  the  expressions  hrdytiy  rf/ii^fio,  ri/uur9ut 
T^  t^e^Torri,  rlfiri<np  miuaBai,  When  a  chaige 
was  brought  not  b^  a  private  individual,  but  by  a 
magistrate  ex  officio,  the  law  required  him  in  like 
manner  to  write  down  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  the  case  merited.  (Demosth.  e.  Maeari, 
1076.)  The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to 
support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  dicasts  (dya^cUycty  tis  rifaifw,). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  increase  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  boand,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court) 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded 
before.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself,  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes 
from  motives  of  humanity ;  and  sometimes  from 
prudential  considerations.  If  the  accused  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  no  fiirther  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  too  severe,  he  made  a  counter  proposition,  nam- 
ing the  peiulty  (commonly  some  pecuniary  fine) 
which  he  considered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice.  He  was  then  said  iimTtftMrOaiy  or  icwr^ 
TifiMaOcu,  (Demosth.  e,  Timocr.  743,  c.  Nicodr, 
1252  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg,  29,  ed.  Steph.)  He 
was  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of 
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punishment ;  to  say  what  he  eoold  in  egtemartten 
erf*  his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  roer^  of  his 
judges.  Thia  was  frequently  done  Car  him  by  bii 
relations  and  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  nnwfml  iior 
a  man,  who  thought  himself  io  pofl  of  UCe  or  fr^ 
dom,  to  produce  his  wife  and  chUdren  in  court, 
to  excite  compassion.  (Demosth.  &  Mid,  57S,  5 /a, 
&  Aritiocr.  793,  de  Faig.  Leg,  431,  434,  c  Omior, 
878,  c  Aphob.  834  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp,  560.)  After 
both  parties  had  been  hcftrd,  the  dicasts  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  oocon  a  question,  aboat  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  <^»inion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determina  with  any  certain^ ;  via. 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  thia  Tcidict^  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimtfos  of  the 
opposing  pfirtiee,  or  whether  they  had  a  diacreden 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleaaed.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  controversial  discaasion,  tim 
following  appears  to  the  writer  the  moat  pcobofaU 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discoasing  anoi^ 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penal^  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  [Pskfhds.]  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  sopposa  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  ocmtioHhig  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  pnccica 
for  the  parties  to  submit  vridely  diffisroBt  eetimatsf 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  altemaure  hot 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  jmd 
especially  the  worda  of  Demosthenes,  c  limoer, 
737. 

The  course  of  proceeding  seemi  to  hav«  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  snpenciibed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  there  might  be  variooj  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to 
fiivour  one  side  or  the  other.  They  oi^  exhibited 
their  feelings  by  vehemeut  gestures,  clamour,  in- 
terruption, and  questioning  of  the  parties^  It 
was  not  unusual  mr  the  speakers  to  make  aUnaioBa 
to  the  punishment  before  the  fir«t  veidict  had  been 
given.  (Aesch.  &  Tin¥trtk,  12,  els  Fal$,  htg^  4& 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  e.  Mid,  523,  c.  BoeeL  d$ 
doL  1022,  1024,  &  ^md.  1033,  c  MacarL  1060, 
0.  Stepk.  1128  ;  Platneiv  Proe,  md  Klag,  voL  i. 
p.  384.)  All  this  enabled  both  partiea  to  fisel  the 
pulse  of  the  court  before  the  time  had  arnved  for 
the  second  verdict.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the 
dicaats  were  greatly  incensed  againat  his  ofipoaeat, 
and  he  himself  was  not  mercifriUy  inclined,  ho 
would  persist  in  asking  fiir  the  highest  penalty. 
If  he  was  himself  disposed  to  be  merufu],  or 
thought  that  the  dicasts  were,  he  would  relax  in 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prcveat  the  de- 
fendant from  asking  for  too  small  «  penalty,  or 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  comprooiiae  (if  poe- 
sible)  with  his  opponent  We  may  reaaonably 
suppose,  that  it  was  competent  for  tbo  prosecutor 
to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any  time  before  the 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to  divide  ;  bat  not 
after,  without  the  consent  of  the  court.  (Demosth. 
c  NioogtmL  1252,  1254,  e,  Tkeocrin.  1343,  c 
Xeaer.  1347.)  If  the  partial  were  endeavonriog 
to  come  to  an  arrangement^  the  court  would  givo 
them  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  then 
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h  Tv«iQn  to  believe,  tliat  the  petitions  addressed 
li^  the  cMendaat  or  his  firiends  to  the  prosecvtor 
w^re  mwle  alovd  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts. 
As  to  the  suggested  exphuiation  of  rqtw  r^v 
/ftdbrpoK,  see  Pssmus. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  esse  of  hemons  of- 
fences, or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
staw,  the  ooort  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties ;  hot  in  ordinaxy 
cases,  a  public  prosecator  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  naeh  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  es- 
pecially where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some 
penalty  given  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When 
the  parties  conld  not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts, 
after  hearing  what  each  of  th^m  had  to  say,  di- 
vided on  tlmr  respeotiTe  propositions,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  determined  the  penalty.  (Pktner, 
Fne.  tmdKhff,  vol.  I  pp.  198— >2a2  ;  Meier,  AiL 
Froe.  pp.  178 — 182.) 

The  eoarse  thus  pnianed  at  Athens  must  have 
led  to  injttstiee  ooeasionany,  bat  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  oonrse  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
namber  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
danuB  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
evils  of  this  system)  proposed  tlmt  the  verdict 
should  not  be  given  by  ballot  (8<&  ^nj^o^tor), 
hot  that  each  jt^ge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with 
a  special  statement  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which 
proposal  Aristotle  remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be 
to  BMdEe  eaeh  judge  a  9tamrT4ts :  that  it  was  an 
object  with  roost  of  the  ancient  lawgiven,  that  the 
judges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (kocto- 
Ao7*rrac),  and  then  he  comments  on  the  confusion 
that  would  arise,  if  the  judge  were  allowed  to 
propose  a  penalty  different  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties.  (Arist  Poiii.  ii.  5.  f§  3, 
8,9.) 

As  a  geneml  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  tittn  one.  (Demosth.  &  Lept  504,  e.  Nmer, 
13<^)  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  empowered 
the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty  {frpwrrU 
H^fUL)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  anr 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was 
said  vpo&rifgi^eu,  and  the.whole  dicasts,  if  (upon 
a  4imion)  they  adopted  hts  proposal,  were  said 
wpotfTf/sfV.  (Demosth.  e.  TVmoer.  733  ;  Meier, 
jtiL  Pnc  pp.  188,  725.)  We  may  observe,  that 
the  preposition  irphs  in  the  verb  wpotrttfiSiw  does 
not  Mwayi  imply  that  a  ieeond  penalty  is  hnposed, 
but  is  aometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  mat- 
ter*, aa  in  Demosth.  a  Arittop,  790. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respeet  to  the  assessment  of  damage«  was  much  the 
same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
th»  plaintiff  Ii  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  bis  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify* 
ing  the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  them  in 
one  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  Mi  of  partiatian,  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
livers to  the  defendant  (Demosth.  c.  Apkob.  853.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  ^irov^eXlo,  which 
was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded,  operated 
as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in  addition 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  wpocrifviiffts  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac- 
tieaa,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
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plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  {mbllc  oflenoe,  m 
in  the  8(icif  ^evSo/toprvpiwv.     [Martyria.] 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  tha 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  B8ckh,  PuU. 
Boon,  o/AthaUf  p.  375,  &c.  2d  ed. 

As  to  Tlfififta  m  the  sense  of  ike  ratoabls  value 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  pro- 
perty tax,  see  Eibphora.  [C.  R  K.] 

TIMOCRA'TIA.     [0li6AR/,hia.J 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (Kt&9»y\  a  bell.  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularise  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  135  ;  Aristoph.  Aves,  843,  1159  ;  Sch  ^1. 
m  he)  A  guard  (^^\aO  being  stationed  in  every 
tower,  a  wcpla-oAo*  (see  p.  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  cany  the  beU,  which  he  received 
from  the  guard  at  one  tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
guard  at  the  next  tower,  and  then  to  return,  so  that 
the  ben  by  pasnng  from  hand  to  hand  made  the 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
disonvered  if  any  guard  was  absent  ftom  his  post, 
or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  consequence  of 
being  asleep.  Henoe  to  prove  or  try  a  person  was 
called  a»8»W{iF»'(AeIian,  If.  A,  xvi.  25)  ;  to  per- 
form the  office  of  patrole  was  jnw8»po^opciK 

The  fbrms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  wo 
call  bell-shaped  ;  others  are  more  like  a  Cbiuesa 


gon^;;  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is 
a  simple  disk  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a 
painting  as  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Bartoli,  Sep.  Ant.  13.)  Figure  2  represenu  a  bell 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  tt.e 
bell,  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those  still 
commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the  necks 
o:  sheep,  gotits,  and  oxen.     Fig.  4  is  represented 


im 
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on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltnn^t  vases  (i.  43)  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  lustration.  (Theocrit  ii.  86 ; 
Schol.  M  lots,)  Fig.  5  is  a  bell,  or  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  bellff  suspended  in  a  frame,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Antiquarium  at  Munich.  This 
jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that  represented  by 
jig.  6  (from  Bartoli,  Imc.  Sqf>.  ii.  23),  may  have 
been  used  at  sacrifices,  in  Bacchanalian  processions, 
or  for  lustration.  Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient 
sculpture,  representing  the  manner  in  which  bells 
were  attached  to  the  collars  of  chariot-horBes. 
(Ginsmt,  liber  Woffen^  iL  pi.  57.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
newly  enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  veteramu^  one 
who  had  had  experience  in  war.  (Caesar,  BelL  Civ, 
iii.  28.)  The  mode  of  levying  troops  is  described 
under  Ezkbgitua,  pp.  496,  499.  The  age  at 
which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  ezerciset.  They 
were  exercised  eveiy  day  ( Veget  i.  1 ),  the  tirones 
twice,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  vete- 
rani  once.  The  exercises  included  not  only  the 
use  of  their  weapons  and  tactics  properly  so  oUled, 
but  also  whatever  could  tend  to  increase  their 
strength  and  activity,  and  especially  carrying  bur- 
thens and  enduring  toil.  Vegetius  (L  9 — 27)  enu- 
merates among  the  exercises  of  the  tirones  march- 
ing, running,  leaping,  swimming,  carrying  the 
shield,  fighting  at  a  post  [Palus],  thrusting  with 
the  sword  in  preference  to  striking,  using  their 
armour,  hurling  spears  and  javelins,  shooting  ar- 
rows, throwing  stones  and  leaden  bullets,  leaping 
on  and  off  their  horses,  carriMng  weights,  fortifying 
the  camp,  and  forming  the  line  of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones  ac- 
cording to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation  (1 2 — 8).  But  these  rules 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under 
the  emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  re- 
cruited fron*  the  citixens  of  Rome,  but  fimn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approred  as  fit  for 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tatooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  (gl^mata  ;  puneta  tignorum ),  which  Lipsius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tiroeimum ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  tirocinium  ponere^  or  d«ponere„  (Justin, 
xii.  4,  ix.  1.) 

(Lipsius,  de  Milit,  Roman,  in  Oper,  vol.  iii. 
pp.32,  33,  184,193—197.) 

In  civil  life  the  terms  Uro  and  ttrodmum,  were 
applied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirodinum  Jbri  [Toga  J,  and  to  die  first 
appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostrum,  Hroeimmm 
doqumttM  (Senec  Pro'im.\,  2.);  and  we  even  have 
such  a  phrase  as  tirodmum  navit  for  the  fint  voyage 
of  a  ship.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxir.  7.  s.  26.)      [P.  S.] 

TIROCI'NIUM.     [TiBO.] 

TITHENI'DIA  {ri9ii¥iZM\  a  festival  cde- 
brated  at  Sparta  by  toe  nurses  who  had  the  care 
of  the  male  children  of  the  citisens.  On  this  oe- 
casion  the  nurses  {rnBai)  carried  the  little  boys 
out  of  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  sumaraed 
Cor}'thallia,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Tiassns  ia.  the  district  of  Cleta.    Here 
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the  mtrsei  sacrifieed  sucking  pigs  ob  behalf  of  tiM 
children,  and  then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat 
of  the  victims,  with  which  tliey  ate  bread  baked 
in  an  oven  (lavfras  l^provf,  Athen.  W.  p.  139 ; 
corap.  Plut  Sjfmpo*.  iiL  9,  Qvoeif.  Gr.  rii  p.  211, 
Wyttenb. ;  Hesych. t.  e.  KopuduXXiorpiat.)    [L.Sw] 

TITIES  or  TITIENSE&    [Patkicii.] 

TITII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  coUege  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  seeood  tribe 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  Titfes,  that  is,  the  Sabincs, 
who  alter  their  union  with  the  Ramnea  or  Latins 
continued  to  perfimn  their  own  ancient  Safaiae 
sacra.  To  superintend  and  pteeerve  these,  T.  Tatms 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  sodalea.  (Tadt. 
AmuML  L  54.)  In  another  passage  (HiaL  n.  95) 
Tacitus  describes  this  saeerdotinm  in 
difierent  manner,  inasunidi  as  ha  sayi  that  it 
insUtnted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  king 
who  after  his  death  was  wocahipped  as  a  goA,  But 
this  aoconnt  seems  only  to  mean  that  Roarakv  after 
the  death  of  Tatius  sanctioned  the  hiatitntian  of 
his  late  eoHeogne  and  made  the  wonhip  of  Tatms 
a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From  Vano  (dc  Lm§. 
LaL  ▼.  85,  ed.  Milller),  who  derives  the  name 
Sodales  Titii  from  Titiae  ares,  which  were  observed 
by  these  priests  in  certain  anguxiea,  it  appoaia  that 
these  priests  also  presenrod  dbe  ancient  Sabine  au- 
guries distinct  from  those  of  the  other  tribea.  Dar- 
mg  the  time  of  the  republic  the  Titii  aodalew  an 
no  longer  mentioned,  as  the  woohipa  of  the  three 
tribes  became  gradually  united  into  one  *«■"■*■■' 
religion.  (Ambroseh,6XiR/tc»ii..^iirfenl.p.l92,dcc.) 
Under  the  empire  we  again  meet  with  a  ed^gc  of 
iniests  bearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii  or  Titienies, 
or  Sacerdotes  Titiales  Flayiales ;  but  thej  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancteat  tribe  of 
the  Titles,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  cmidBct 
the  worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Aognstales. 
(Giuter,  JiuoriitL  xix.  4,  coriv.  9,  ceexc^  1 ;  In- 
script,  ap.  Muiat  299. 5:  oompb  Lucan.  Pians.  L 
602.)    [AuouaTAi.BS.]  [L.  &] 

TOCOS  (r6Kas),    [FsNua.] 

TOCULLIONES.    [Fbnos.] 

TOGA  (rilffeyMr),  a  gown,  the  nana  of  the 
principal  outer  gannent  worn  by  the  Bnmana,  is 
derived  by  Vaim  from  <9«re,  becanse  it  oo\-cced 
the  whole  body  (t.  U^,  ed.  MffUcr). 
(viL  13)  states  that  at  fiitt  it  waa 
without  the  tunic.  [Tunica.]  Whatover  nmy 
have  been  the  fint  origin  of  this  dress,  whioh  oomo 
refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans  bom  the  Etrascana,  far  it  is 
seen  on  Etruscan  wocks  of  ait  as  the  only  covtsring 
of  the  body,  and  the  toga  praotttia  ia  expressly 
said  to  have  bean  derived  from  the  Btrascaas. 
(Liv.  i.  8  ;  Plin.  H,  iNT.  viiL  4&  s.  74  ;  MfiUer, 
EinuktT,  ToL  i.  p.  262.) 

The  toga  was  the  pemlisr  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togoH  or  peas  folate. 
(Virg.  Atm.  I  282  ;  Martial  ziv.  124.)  It  ma 
origmally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  nae  of 
it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  foreigners. 
(Plin.  Epitt.  iv.  II  ;  Suet  Oand,  15.)  GnduaUy, 
however,  it  went  out  of  oonunon  use,  and  was  anp- 
planted  by  the  pALLicm  and  laoscna,  or  dae  it  wan 
worn  ia  public  under  the  laoemik  (Snet»  A  sy^  40.) 
[Lacbrna.]  But  it  was  still  us«d  by  the  upper 
rlanson.  who  regarded  it  as  an  honoaraUo  disdnc- 
tion  (Cia  PkUip.  iL  30),  in  the  wnrto  of  JMtaoe» 
by  dienta  when  they  rsoeiTed  the  SroaTOi.A 
(Martial.  xLt.  125),  and  in  the  thentre  or  at  t^M 
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•iniit<a,  at  Imt  vb«i  the  aaptmi  wM  pfEwnt 
(thiFL  aaad.  6  ;  Idmpnd.  CmiiniJ.  16.)  Unda 
Alcnnder  Scrcnu  gaaU  M  tlw  fmperor'a  labia 
wen  eipecCed  to  appear  in  ths  toga.  (Lunprid. 
Scfw.  I.) 

Tbr  farm  of  the  toga,  and  the  manner  uC  weai 
uig  it,  an  matten  whkb  an  much  diipated,  and 
ahnut  which  indeed  It  leemi  olmnt  impouible^ 
with  Dor  pment  inibnna^an,  ta  airir*  at  csrtaint;. 

Tho  km  vBi,iuid[HiblrdIf ,  in  ume  * 
(QuintiL  .i.3.  (  J37  ;  liid.  Orip.  lU. 
BimAiT  acconliiiK  to  Dionjain)  (iii.  61 ), 
it  wfiUl'jiaa  tl^KiKhair.  It  Rema, 
inpssKble,  from  the  mi;  in  which  it  wat  wnm, 
that  it  Gsnld  bB<e  b«n  alwayi  a  aemicircle.     Suoli 

Bou  ancient  timea,  when  it  had  no  grrat  Moeai ; 
hut  toaoeamit  fnr  the  nnmenua  told*  iii  which  it 
waa  aflerwarda  worn,  we  mast  lappoK  it  to  ban 
had  a  gnater  breadth  in  proportion  lo  il«  length, 
that  ia,  to  have  hem  a  wnaller  wgmeni  than  a 
•emicirde.  Ptoliablj  the  »iie  of  the  tegment  which 
the  loga  fanned  [on  which  ila  fulneai  depended) 
waa  detamtined  bj  the  faihiou  of  th«  time  i  '' 
Bite  of  the  irearsr.  Thii  appean  le  be  the 
explanation  of  Qnintilian<)  wordi    (iL  3.  %  I3S), 


ig  if  nothing  mtae  tnn 
■  (imple 
It  U  be 


which  aHitd  hare . 
required  than  to  give  the  gannt 
Sum  of  a  ainiicircle.     The  onJj  othe 
Bntieed    reipetling  the  fonn   of  the 
queation   whether,  when   iC  i^ma  ti 
many  complicated  folda,  the  ait  of  the  tailor  ma; 
not  have    bcea  empLo)'ed  to   keep  ll 
their  poallion.     Thii   qneiliiiii,  howe 
more  properly  u  the  mode  of  wearing 
On  thii  iubject  dot  principal  inforr 
tired  fnn  Qnintilian  (li.  3.  |§  137,  &c)  and  Ter- 
lullwl  (rI>Pa<VKi).whoaeiIateinenl^hawev 
la  the  biter  and  more  eoinplicated  mode  of 

Fr^oent  reference  ii  made  to  the  Simu  of  the 
toga.     Tbia  waa  a  portion  oF  the  gnrment,  whii  ~ 
hnng  down  in  front  uf  tb*  hod;,  like  a  aling  i 
will  be  more  fall;  explained  preaenll;. 

We  rant  make  a  ciear  diitinction  between  tl 
nure  ancient  and   uoipler  mode   of  wearing  the 
tnga,  and  the   fall  form,  with  man;  oomplicoted 
foLda,  in  which  it  waa  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian  (xi.  1 1  137)  mji  thnt  the  aneic 
liad  no  jnaii,  and  that  aflsrwarda  the  linniei  v 
Tciy  ihort.  The  pauage  in  Lie;  (uL  18,  »n 
lifia  /ana,  iimtm  nw  gpim)  aeema  to  n 
not  to  tkt  ainni,  tecfanifally  so  call<-d,  but  a  ti 
which  Pahina  made  at  the  momeat  b;  gathering 
ap  Hnaa  part  of  hia  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  ia  ahown 
in  the  followiiig  cat,  which  ia  taken  fnm  the 
^■:giu<nM,pl.  117  (Becker,  &n^k^  roL  ii.p.  83), 

Let  the  toga,  which  ia  thia  cbh  wai  probabi; 
not  &r  frbin  an  exact  aemiciiiclc,  be  held  behind 
the  figure,  with  the  enrred  edge  downwarda.  Fini, 
one  coniei  ia  thrown  orer  the  left  abooldei ;  then 
the  other  pari  of  the  garment  ia  placed  on  the  right 
■hotilder,  tbua  cnlirel;  corering  the  back  and  the 
right  iidr  up  lo  the  auk.  It  ia  then  paasad  orsr 
the  front  of  the  bod;,  IcsTing  rery  little  of  the  cheat 
wacerered,  and  rcarhing  downwaida  neaH;  to  the 
fcec  (in  tbe  llgara,  qnilc  M  one  ol  them).  The 
'a  then  thcnwn  back  over 


the  left  ahoolder,  in  anch  a  manner  aa  lo  carer  the 
greater  part  of  the  aim.  B;  Ihit  arrangement  the 
nghl  ami  is  corered  by  the  garment,  a  circumilanca 
noticed  by  Quintilltin  (|  13B)  ;  but  it  wa.  occn- 
■ionall;  released  by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  riglit 
ilnuldei,  and  learing  it  to  be  iupported  on  the  left 

itBtuea  J  an  eiamnle  ii  ahown  in  the  following  nit, 
which  repreaenti  the  celebrated  itatue  of  Aolua  Me- 
letlua  (commonly  called  the  Etnucan  orator)  in  the 
Florence  Caller;.  (MUUer.  D^mila;  vol.  i.  pL 
MilNa.S69.)     The  portion  of  the  toga  which,  in 


the  Gnt  figure,  hanga  down  from  the  cheat,  if  it  be  a 
>uu,  ia  cettainl;  Of  the  kmd  deicribed  by  Quin- 
tiliao  oi  ptniaant  brevu. 

The  next  cut  lepreacnU  the  later  mode  of  weal- 
ing the  toga,  and  ii  laken  from  an  engraving  in 
tbe  Mtaeo  BoHanico  (toL  tl  Ut.  41)  of  a  alalua 
found  at  Herculaneum. 

By  oomparing  tbia  and  other  alatuei  with  the 
dcaaiption  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  w»  aomethmg  like  tba 
following^  — 

"'  It,  aa  aboTe  remarked,  the  (btm  in  thia  caw 
aeginenl  leaa  than  a  aemidrcle.  Aa  before, 
irved  aide  waa  the  kiwo^  and  tau  »d  of  the 


pmiMit  WM  ihnwB  OTcr  t)i<  left  •bonldct,  ind 
hung  dawn  in  front,  bol  nmch  lomt  thu  in  Ihii 
fbnner  cue.  Thi*  lecini  ta  ba  tlis  put  irhtch 
Qninliliu  (%  139)  mjM  (bould  nuh  down  hnlf- 
wajr  between  the  knee  nnd  the  anklt.  In  our 
figure  it  mch^i  to  the  feet,  ud  in  (one  itatiiM  U 
b  CTBi  letn  Ijring  on  the  grouid.  The  gummt 
WM  then  placed  OTrr  the  back,  u  in  the  older 
■u>do  of  wearing  it,  but,  inatemd  of  eoToring  the 
tight  (hDoldet,  It  WM  brmght  nnnd  im^  the 
Tight  arm  to  tbs  front  of  the  bod;.  Thii  ia  the 
moit  difflcnll  jMft  of  the  iiat  to  eiplam.  Qnin- 
titian  aj*  (f  UO) :—"  Siniu  decentiuinma,  li 
■liquMito  inpra  inuun  toam  fuFrit,  nanquam  cetla 
•it  inferior.  Ille,  qui  lub  hiunero  deitro  ad  linii- 
tiyam  oblique  dnciCni  Telnt  balteua,  nee  ittangnlel 
ncc  flut,~  'BeckHV  oiptMHlion  of  thi*  matter 
Momi  perlectl;  ntiifiietory.  He  nppoie*  that  the 
lofia,  when  canied  nnds  the  right  arm,  WM  then 
fidded  into  two  part* ;  one  edge  (namely,  the 
lownr  oc  tmnd  edge)  wb«  then  bronght  almoil  doee 
Bnder  the  am,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightif,  acrcM 
the  dieit  to  the  left  (boulder,  fbrming  ilia  tn/nt 
tsAtai  of  Qnintilian,  while  the  other  part  wu  al- 
lowed to  M  gmcefiillf  oTei  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wlr,  ioraiuig  tbe  wut,  and  then  the  remaining  end 
•(tlM  gament  «a>  thrown  otot  the  left  thodder, 
and  hang  dow«  ncarlj'  a*  low  m  the  other  end, 
vhieh  waa  tut  pat  on.  It  it  to  thli  pan  that 
Quintilian  aeciBt  to  refer  when  he  HTi  (§  140)  : — 
"Pan  tope,  qnao  poatea  imponitur.  ait  inferior: 


n  of  tbeae  wordi  i*  Teiy  doobtfiiL 
Bj  the  boUam  of  the  toga  (jiwiin  logam)  in  the 
aboTO  quotation,  ha  leemi  u  ratau  the  end  of  the 
tDM  fint  put  eo.  The  pan  lail  thrown  orer  the 
lelt  afaoulder,  m  well  at  the  end  fint  put  on,  co- 
(ered  the  arm,  h  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  the 
garment.  The  outer  edge  (ettnma  ora)  of  thi* 
part  ought  not,  vya  Quintiliao  (|  140),  to  be 
thnwnhack.  Headdt  (g  141),  "Snperqaodlt.  a. 
ainiitium  btachinm)  oia  ex  to^  duplex  aequaliter 
ledeat."  bj  which  he  piobablj  meant  that  the  edge 
of  thia  portion  thonid  eoineide  with  the  edge  of  the 
end  which  wm  fint  thrown  orer  the  left  thouldei, 
1  by  thii  portion  of 
<  that  the  ibooldar 


thegivment.     He  aija  (|  141)  tl 
and  die  whole  of  the  threa 
eared,  otfaerwiae  tLe  dreaa  w 


mwand 
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thai  dignity 

which  M 

mitM  in  width  o'ebaalwiDb* 

loaL     Thia 

diieetioii 

anpeart  to  man  Ibat  the  aart 

bnughtacn 

»  the  cheat  <HAd  UtH.)  aboold  'not 

be  drawn  to 

Otifht. 

Taiaelto 

hdli  are  teen  attached  to  the  etidi  of 

the  toga,  w 

placljth 

ichmay 

bare  terred  to  keen  it  in  iu 

eir  weight,  o  maj  hafe  beoi  mscly 

tobeei- 


There  it  one  point  which  atiU  remahi 
plained.  In  the  figure  a  maaa  of  kU 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn 
chett  (t*M  iallmtX  Tbia  i*  the  luiio 
by  Tertullian  (da  PalUo,  S),  and  uied  by  PeniM 
(or  the  Uf^  itaeir  (SiA  t.  33).  It  waa  atber  a 
portion  of  the  EuOciu  itaelt  formed  by  allowing  thii 
part  of  the  garment  to  haz^  loooe  (which  perhapa 
It  muat  haie  done,  u  it  ia  the  earred,  sad  tlia». 
fore  hmger  edge  diat  la  thnt  drawn  acreea  the  cbeal), 
and  then  gathering  it  up  infolda  and  tncking  tbeea 
fdda  in,  u  in  the  figure,  or  elae  the  fiilda  which 
cmnpoacd  it  were  dnwu  oat  from  the  aams  and 
either  by  themtelTca,  or  with  the  looae  fblda  of  the 
iofltn,  fiifined  the  iHi&x  It  aoemt  to  ha*a  been 
tecutvd  by  paadng  the  end  of  it  Dndar  the  girdle 
of  the  lonie  ;  and  pabape  thia  it  what  Qomtilian 
meant  by  the  wnda  (f  1 40),  "  8abdw«o4i  Mkm 
pan  aliqua  tnniiae,  no  ad  laecftmn  in  acta  redot.' 

The  hack  of  the  ^lgnr^  which  ia  not  aecai  in  ow 
engraringa,  wm  ahnply  eorerad  with  tba  pawt  (^ 
the  garment  which  wm  dnwnaoeaait,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearily  it,  reaped  down  ta 
thehoelL  (Quintil.  |I4S).  QuintiliaQ  atatea  haw 
tow  it  WM  worn  in  hia  time,  but  the  meaning  of 
hia  worda  ia  lery  obacore  (J  139:  "part  ejaa 
prior  medili  cmribni  optima  teiminatnr,  peatceitr 
eadera  portione  altint  qna  cinotiuL'*  Sea  abare), 

A  garment  of  the  auppoied  ihttie  of  the  toga, 
pnt  OD  according  to  the  iboTo  deacriptkn,  haa 
been  found  by  the  writer  of  thia  artida  to  (ntenl 
an  appeannce  OTacdy  liko  that  of  tba  toga  u  teoi 
on  Ratuei,  and  Becker  itatea  that  he  bM  Bade  aimi- 
ttr  expetimentt  with  equally  aatiibctory  readta. 

TertDlIInn  (d*  PaUio,  6)  contiaata  the  aimplicity 
of  the  Pallium  with  the  complication  of  the  taga, 
and  hit  remarkt  apply  very  well  to  tbe  abon  de- 
acription.  It  appean  by  hit  accconl  that  tba  fblda 
of  the  HjaAo  were  amnged  before  the  drraa  waa 
put  on,  and  fixed  in  their  placea  by  |hbb  or  hoaka ; 
but  generally  tpeaking  it  doet  not  aeeoi  that  tbe 
toga  WM  held  on  by  any  fattening:  indeed  the 
contrary  may  ba  inferred  from  Qnintiliait^  direc> 

while  neaking  (SI  144—149). 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  waa  tbe 
dat^ni  <ra6BiH.  It  amnated  in  fttming  a  pait  <£ 
tho  toga  itadf  into  a  girdle,  by  dnwing  ila  aster 
edge  rraind  the  body  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  ia 
front,  and  at  the  tame  time  carering  the  bead  with 
another  pnrtiiu  of  the  gament     It  waa  w 


a  (LiT. 


.  4G; 


<V«g. 


S96),  by  the  con 

AtH.  rii.  612),  ana  oy  acToiea  peneDi,  aa  m  the 
caie  of  Docina.  (Ut.  t.  46.)  Iti  otrgin  wm 
Etnucan,  h  ita  name  irapliea  (SeTrint  i*  fwy.  L  c; 
MUller.  £lnular,  toI.  L  p.  3fi5;  Thieraeh  •■  Ama^ 
Aead.  Samr.iDl.L  p.  S9,  quoted  brMaltrr,  .4iaaB<. 
ad  FtMtum,  a.  325).  Votna  (JLo.)  tpaUia  of  an  amy 
kbout  to  fight  being  girt  with  the  eiDctae  OabimiL 
PenoM  weiviDg  thit  droa  were  nid  to  be  aiinjili 


Penona  weiviDg  th 
(oTMata«i)«iw*iiornBa;  w 
The  Gobar  of  tba  toga   i 


>   (Off" 
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^irHis)  was  generally  wUte,  iliat  it,  tlie  natonl 
colonr  of  white  wool.  Hence  it  waa  called  pmra  or 
fieatimenittm  pterum,  in  opposition  to  the  pfwiexta 
mentioned  below.  A  brighter  white  was  given 
to  the  t«^  of  candidates  for  offices  {oandidaH  from 
their  toga  ccmdida)  by  robbing  it  with  chalk. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  phnse 
eretata  ambiHo.  (Pers.  r.  177.)  White  togas  are 
often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals,  which  does 
not  imfdy  that  they  were  not  worn  commonly,  but 
that  new  or  fresh  -cleaned  togas  were  fint  put  on 
at  festivals.  (See  Lipsios,  Elect,  i.  13,  in  Oper,  vol. 
L  pp.  256,  257.)  The  toga  was  kept  white  and 
dean  by  the  iViller  [Fullo].  When  this  was 
neglected,  the  toga  was  called  aordieUt,  and  those 
who  wore  snch  garments  mrdidaH.  This  dress 
(with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of  dis* 
erder  about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  pep- 
arms,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  (Plot.  Ck.  30,  81  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxviii,  16  ;  Lit.  vi.  20.)  The  ioga 
pv&o,  which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black 
wool,  was  worn  in  private  monming,  and  some- 
iiiAes  idso  by  aartincets  and  others  of  the  lower 
•rdeia. '  (See  the  passages  in  ForeelKni, «.  rv.PwUut^ 
PuUattn.)  The  togtt  jnciOy  which  was  omametited 
with  Phrvgian  embroidery,  was  worn  by  generals 
in  triumphs  [TRrunrntTfl],  and  nrider  the  em- 
perora  by  the  Consols,  and  hf  the  piraetors  when 
they  celebrated  the  games.  Tt  was  also  called 
CaqnioRHa.  (Lamprid.  Ate»,  Sewr.  c  40.)  The 
ioffa  pahnakt  was  a  kind  of  toga  pieta.  The 
fo^  pnatefttfto  had  a  broad  pnrple  bolder.  It  was 
worn  with  the  Bvlla,  by  children  of  both  seies. 
Tt  was  also  worn  by  magistrates,  both  thbse  of 
Rome,  and  ^H>se  of  the  coloniiesand  mmfiicfpia,  by 
the  saeefddtes,  and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred 
rfles  or  paying  vows.  (Lir.  xrm.  7  ;  Fftrtns,  *.  r. 
Ptaeieata  putfa.)  Among  those  who  possessed  the 
jm»  iogae  praeieaeku  hafiendtis,  the  fiAlowing  may 
h^  more  pftrticnlariy  mentioned :  ihe  dictator,  the 
ernisula,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside  the  praetexta 
when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman  citizen  to  death), 
the  aagurt  (who,  however^  are  supposed  by  some 
%n  have  wofti  the  tmbea),  the  decemviri  sacrrs 
iaeiimdis  [DccSMVim],  the  aediles,  the  triumviri 
^ttfonea,  the  senators  on  festival  days  (Ctc.  Pkil. 
ii.  43),  the  mngistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
▼ieoram  when  celebmtmg  games.  [Maoistsr.] 
In  the  ease  of  the  tribnni  plebis,  censors,  and 
q«aeators  there  is  seme  doubt  upon  the  subject 
The  pnutBtsim  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the 
Mlebntion  of  a  Ameral.  ( Pestns.  L  c.) 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  haa  been  above  remarked, 
is  ssM  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrusoans. 
It  k  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  vrith  the  kfts 
ckmw  [CLAVud  LxTTra],  by  Tnllus  Hostflius  as 
the  roysl  robe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  rcpublia  (Plfai.  ^  M  iz.  38.  s.  68.)  Ac- 
cording to  Macrobios  (SaL  i  6)  the  iopa  inlzo- 
doced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  praehaeUt,  but  also 
pida.  Pliny  states  (  //.  M  vKi.  48.  s.  74)  that  the 
iapa  repia  Mmthdata  (that  is»  apparently,  embroi- 
dered with  waving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been 
worn  by  Servius  Tnllhis  was  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune.  The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bnlh 
ameii  were  fint  given  to  boys  in  the  ease  of  the 
■on  of  Tarqninius  Pri8Ctu^  who  k%  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  fijabine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  (Maerob.  i.  9.,  where  other  particulars 
respecting  the  ese  of  the  toga  praetexta  may  be 
fsBiid.)    JElesipectiiig  the  lea^ng  off  of  the  toga 
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praetexta  and  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  see 
Impubxs,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latvs.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Forum  and  CapitoL  (Valer.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was 
called  Uroeintum  /bri,  as  being  the  young  man^s 
introduction  to  public  life,  and  the  solonnities  at- 
tending it  are  called  by  Plinr  {Episi.  i.  9)  qffieittm 
toffoe  virilit,  and  by  TertuUian  (de  fdolol.  c  16) 
mdemnitates  toffoe.  The  public  ceremonies,  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  tnga  viriltt  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius (OeL  26,  Tib.  54,  Calig.  16,  Ner.  7).  The 
toga  virilis  is  called lAerahy  Ovid  (FaeH^  iiL  771). 
Oirls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  marriage. 

The  Irabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius  {<td  Aen,  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  pnrple  and  saffron,  which 
belonged  to  augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea 
wta  a  royal  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  arid 
early  R«^nan  kings,  especially  to  Romulus.  (PItn. 
ff.  N.  viti.  49,  Ix.  89  ;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  187,  xi.  884; 
Ovid.  Pott.  ii.  504.)  It  was  worn  by  the  consuls 
in  public  solemnities,  soch  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janus,  i^vg*  Aeui  vii.  612;  Claudian.  tii  Rt^. 
i.  249.)  The  eqnitee  wore  it  at  the  iranmeetio  and 
in  other  publie  solemnities.  (Valer.  Max.  ii.  2 ; 
Tacit  Ann.  iii.  2.)  Hence  the  trabea  is  mentioned 
as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Lastly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  was  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appean  to  have  been  fint  assumed  by 
Julius  Caesar.   (Cie.  Philip,  ii.  34.) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  Tt  was  sometimes  thick  and 
Sometimes  thin.  The  former  was  the  ttga  denea^ 
pinguis,  or  AtVto.  (Suet  Afig.B2i  Quintil.  xii.  10.) 
A  new  toga,  with  tiie  nap  neither  worn  off  nor  cat 
dose,  was  called  peaea,  to  which  is  opposed  the  /refs 
or  raedy  which  was  used  as  a  sumro^*  dress^  (Mar- 
tial, if.  85.)  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas  see 
Skricum. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  geneml  use  of 
the  toga  It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
but  when  the  stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
the  toga  WU'  only  worn  by  the  meretrtces  and  by 
vromen  who  had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. [Stola.]  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be- 
eanie  ahaoet  restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their 
toga  was  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower 
datses  by  being  foller  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  was  kid  aside  and  replaced  by  the  Palv- 
OAMnnrxnn  aad  Saovic.  Hence  tqgalu$  is  op- 
posed to  mUm.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
used  by  soldiers,  but  not  in  battle,  nor  as  their 
ordinary  dress  ;  but  rather  as  a  doak  or  blanket 
It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome,  and  hence  togatae  is 
opposed  to  nrsfuKt.  The  toga  was  often  used  as  a 
covering  in  sleeping ;  and  lastly,  as  a  shroud  for 
the  corpse. 

(Bedcer,  CfaStu^  vol  ii.  pp.  78-<-88;  Ferrarius,  de 
Be  Ve$tiaria;  Rubenras,  de  Re  VeeL)     [P.  &] 

TONSOR.     [Barba.] 

TOPIA'RIUS.     [HoRTua] 

TORA'LIA.    [ToRoa] 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (KhpSs),  a 
press  for  mnrldng  wine  nnd  oil.  When  the  grapes 
were  ripe  {aratpmKfi)^  the  bunches  were  gatherrd^ 
any  which  remaJaed  unripe  (8fi^a{)  or  had  become 
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irf  w  rottea  wsn  snfdllj  mumd  {(hope*.  tL 

II)  [P<iBni],and  the  mtcvrisd  from  the  Tins- 
Tsrd  in  drep  bukM*  (foaA',  Virg.  Ovr;.  iL  241  ; 
raXifOi,  Ho.  ScBt.  296  ;  ^lx«,  Longtu,  il  1  ; 
Ko^ni,  dBpim.  t  a)  to  be  poared  inio  ■  ihallow 
Tut.  In  Ihii  they  were  immediUelf  noddm  bj 
mm,  who  b«d  Ihe  lower  p«1  of  their  bodiei  naked 
(Virg.  Ofnrp.  ii,  T).  except  tbit  tbey  wore  dnwtn 

[SltBLiaiCULUM].       At  leut    IWD  pennot  UDlllj 

Bod  tbe  gtapa  together.  To  ■*  tread  the  vino- 
prrM  alone "  indicated  dMotltiati  and  diatreia. 
i  II  l,in.  3.)  Tbe  Egjptiu.  painiinp  {WilkioB,,^ 
jWurt.w'tW.TDl.ii.pp.  152— tfi7)eihibituniany 
ai  ieven  Irfmding  in  tbe  nine  Tat^  and  mpporting 
themwlTa  by  taking  hold  d  ropei  or  polei  plaaad 
Bbon  their  h«da.  From  tlie  UH  of  tbe  Onek 
and  Roman  Titi  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  Ihe 
eompany  of  trTsden  mu  often  itill  mon  nnmemut. 

labour  Ihcf  aoTed  in  lime  or  danced,  ai  ia  Men  in 

Ci  of  the  church  of  St.  I 


al  HomcKmetii! 
Tbe  preceding  ci 


wlwi 


re  illuitrated  in  Ihe 
abu-reli.C  (M<m. 
MaOh.  iii.  lab.  *&.)  An  antefixa  in  the  Britiih 
Uuenm  (Combe,  Ami.  nm-eoUai,  No,  G9)  ihowi 
a  penan  bj  the  lide  of  Um  lat  performing  during 
thu  act  on  the  taatilliim  and  libiiu  pam,  for  the 
ptupoM  of  aiding  and  r^alaling  the  moTemeBli  of 


thoaa  in  iL  Beeidea  tbii  initmTnental  moaie  the; 
were  cbeered  with  a  aong,  called  fi^Aot  friAV»r 
(Atheii.T.  p.  IS9,a.)ar^i»tfcA4)'ut,iprcim<ni 


■r  whict 


«((W.x 


liLiuul  Bmnck,  Ji((iJ.iL239^  S«rJacobi,> 
compue  Theocrit  lii.  3J).  After  the  grapei  had 
beim  trodden  nSicientl;,  the;  were  lubjecled  lo 
the  nwn  pawerAil  pmiiin  ol  a  Ihicli  and  heacy 
beam  [pBa(.UM]  Air  the  pnrpoia  of  obtaining  all 

ViiB-  Oei^,  ii.  342  ;  S^iHua  «  loe.  ;  Hor^  Cani 
L  20.  9.)     Initi'ad  of  a  beam  acted  on  b;  wrigtt, 

ued  for  the  miBD  parpaee,  (VimiT.  n.  6;  Plin. 
H.  X.  iTiji.  SI.  a  74.)  A  ttiainn  or  ralander 
[CgLDM]  wa*  amployed  to  dear  the  iniut  from 
•olid  pnrEJclea.  ae  it  flowed  from  tlie  vat. 

The  preceding  weodcat  ifaowa  the  apertate*  at 
the  botlum  of  ibe  rat,  b;  vb  ich  the  mut  (tmuAtm, 
yXtSnas)  wu  diKhtrged,  and  the  meAod  of  re- 
•eirinf  it,  w^en  Ihe  lat  wai  iznalUin  wido-noiithBd 

dud  into  caiki  itieliu,  nSoi,  Longua,  ii  I,  2). 
U>l»i?ii.]     H'hen  the  rinefnrd    »M  ulauiie 
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and  the  Tat  large  in  {soportiDn,  tbe  mat  ttmni 
into  uiolher  Tat  of  careepoading  ■«,  wblcb  waa 
nnk  below  tbe  lerel  of  the  gtutind.  and  tbeidiiie 
called  tnAArwr  (Mark, liLI I  depim.  ttl.  U), 
in  Latin  latmt.(Orii.  Fail,  r.eae-.  P]lu.  ^>uL  ix. 
20;  Coinm.  d*  fl«  Hmtl.  iH.  IB.) 

From  Kitr6s  Baccboi  wai  ^led  Inmmt  (A^ 
niZiii).     Tbe  feitiTBl  of  the  Laiara  <  '  '         ' 

on  the  ipet  whtxe  the  fint  Attic  w 


[Dim 


^\ 


„    .  mbjected  to  Ihe 

pfWwH  for  the  Bke  of  their  oil.     [Olia,  p.  826.] 

The  building  erected  to  contain  aD  the  Tesela 
and  other  iraplementa  (toraila  vata,  Varm,  We  Ae 
ffuW.  iiL  2)  finr  obnniing  both  wine  and  oQ  wai 
called  lonafarhdH  (Cats,  dt  Rt  RaM.  13,  IS,  IS; 
CoL  dt  R4  KiuL  lii.  18)  and  AifHwr  (Oaops^  n 
!)■  It  WBi  aitnaied  near  tbe  kiichcn  »d  Iba 
wine-cellar.     (VilmT.  Ti  6.)  [J,  Y.] 

TOREU'TICB.     [Ciir,*TCBA.l 

TORMENTUM  (i^er^ui 
tarj  engine.      "■  -*        '    '^ 


of  haita,  tboagi  and  Yegttable  libni  (Pgljh.iT. 
haa  falltn  into  diauae  thrangb  tbe  diaoiTay  </ gan- 
powdtT.  The  wwd  Inrinih—  ii  eAcB  need  bj 
itaelf  to  danole  (ngint*  of  vaiiou  kind*.  (Cie.  lid 
Foul  it.  4  ;  Caca.  fi.C.  iii.  44.  4S,  B.AIi*.IQi 
LiT.  II.  II  I  VbU.  Pal.  ii.  83 ;  Oirt.  it.  9.  ]E,) 
Often  alu  Uieee  enginee  are  eiiecified  tepamtdr 
under  Ihe  namea  of  BaiiMat  mi  C 
.  GOOinKnty  Of 


were  almoet  alwaji  lued  in 
roLO.]  Tbe  baliita  (■wrrpotitmi)  wat  awd  la 
•hoot  nonaa  {OTid.  7>u(.  L  3.  4S  ;  Lscan,  tL  198; 
Nod.  Marc  p.  i&S,  ed.  Mtrceii),  the  catitpBlla 
(KorariKTifSf  mrarmKrtiHi)  to  profed  darti^  spe- 
eiall;  the  Falnnca  [Hauta],  and  a  kind  of  mil- 
lile,  H  feet  long,  called  trifiiM.  (FcMai,  Kr.) 
Wbilil  in  beiieging  a  citj-  the  lam  [Aaiaa]  waa 


(prDrn^aaea/a, PlanL .SacnL  ir.  4.5B — Gl;  fraX- 

t*u),  and  the  catapult  to  ahwt  *ay  of  the  beutgcd 
who  apprared  between  them.  (Died.  iiiL  43.  ii, 
'~  SB.)     The  fbnna  of  thaw 


dapied  lf>  the  objecta  which  ihej  wi 
0  throw,  the  catapult  waa  long,  the  b 
quare,  which  eipUina  Ihe  fbllowi 


iwina   hmsooivaa 
on  bj  Plnuiua  (O^  iT.  2.  16)  of  iha 
inree  utixarBi  the  appliotiai  q£  which  haa  jnal 
been  eiplained. 
"  Meua  eat  boliaU  pognai.  cnbitni  ealapolta  (*t 

In  the  ome  armament  the  nmber  el  eat^mlti  >n 
cevDimlyniacbgnater  than  the  ntunbaofbaliaBe. 
(Nan.  Mate  p.  552,  ed.  Minsi  ;  Ut.  tin.  47.) 
Alao  theae  two  dastea  of  machinn  wen  both  at 
them  diatinguiahed  into  the  gr.ater  and  tha  leal, 
the  nsmber  of  "  tbe  ieB"  bring  moch  dhr  ctm- 
■ideiable  than  the  namber  o*  "  the  gn*!*!."  Wh™ 
Carthago  Ndtb,  which  bad  aerred  theCarthaginiana 
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Vwing  were  fbond  in  it:  120  large  and  281  BoalX 
GAtapuIU  ;  23  large  and  52  nnaU  balistae.  (Liv. 
L  e.)  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  vis.  that  whidi  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hnndred-weigfat  (rptajcorra^fiuovs  fdOovs, 
Polyh.  iz.  34),  a  whole  hundred*weight  (balista 
OMfenorKH  Non.  Marc  /.  e. ;  \i9o$6Xos  ra\ayriaios, 
Polyb.  Le.;  Diod.  zx.  86),  and  three  hundred- 
weight (wrrpo€6Kos  TptrdKayTos^  "DM,  zz.  48). 
Besides  these»  VitmTiiis  (z.  11)  mentions  many 
other  sisea,  even  down  to  die  balista  which  threw 
8  stone  of  ODly  two  pounds  weight.  In  like  mannw 
catapults  were  denominated  according  to  the  length 
of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.  (Vitmv.  z.  10  ; 
Schneider,  ad  he.)  According  to  Josephns,  who 
gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  destructive 
fisree  of  the  balista,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  (B.  J,  iil  7.  §  19,  23  ; 
comp.  Procop.  BelL  Goth,  121, 23.)  Neither  from 
the  desaiptioDs  of  authors  nor  from  the  figures  on 
the  column  of  Trajan  (Bartoli,  Col  Trtp.  tab.  45 — 
47)  are  we  able  to  form  any  ezact  idea  of  the 
constmction  of  these  engines.  StiU  less  are  we 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Seofpio  or  Onoffcr^ 
which  was  also  a  tonnentum.  (Vitmv.  z.  10;  Liv. 
Kxvi  6,  47;  .^mm.  MaroelL  zz.  7,  zziii.  4.)  Even 
the  terms  baUtta  and  oaie^mlia  are  confounded  by 
writers  subsequent  to  Julius  Cai>sar,  and  Diodorus 
8iettlua  often  uses  itarav4\'nis  to  include  both  ba> 
liatae  and  catapults,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
epitheta  wwrpMkn  and  i^vUkah  (ziiL  51,  zz.  48, 
8S,86,zzL4). 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alezander 
the  Great.  When  horse-hair  and  other  materials 
foiled,  the  wmnen  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hnir  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines. 
(Caes.  B,  C.  iii  9 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Mil  iv.  9.) 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  baUetarii  and 
kprrai  (Polyb.  iv.  56),  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear 
of  an  advancing  aimy,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  ranks.  In  order  to  attack  a  nuritime 
city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  (Diod.  zz.  88 — 86  ; 
Tacit.  Awm.  il  8.) 

The  meaning  of  fonnaateM  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  ships  is  ezplained  on  p.  790,  a.    [J.Y.] 

TORMENTUM  (/B<i(<rayof),  torture.  1.  Grbik. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandrius  it  was  ordained  that 
no  free  Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  (An- 
doc.  deMffd.  22  ;  compare  Lys.  w«pl  rpovft.  177, 
e.  AgoraL  462);  and  tnis  appears  to  have  been  the 
genend  pnctice,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Cicero  {Pat^L  OraL  c  34)  to  the  contrary  {de  /»- 
emmtie Atkmiemaiiimy  Rhodtemm — apudquos  liberi 
eivemjme  iorquentur).  The  only  two  apparent  ez- 
captions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
(de  Herod,  eaed.  729)  and  Lysias  (e.  Simom.  153). 
But,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Antiphon,  B6ckh 
has  shown  that  the  torture  was  not  applied  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  Lysias, 
as  it  ia  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spokm  of,  we  have 
oo  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  Athenian 
citixen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (c. 
Ntoer.  1381)  that  all  Plataeons  were  not  neces- 
sarily Athenian  oitisens.  It  must,  however,  be 
obsoved  that  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not 
appear  to  have  interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
means  of  ezecution,  since  we  find  Demosthenes  (dis 
Qer.  271)  reminding  the  judges  that  they  had  put 
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Antiphon  to  death  by  the  rack  (orpctfAiio-ayrcs). 
Compare  Plut  Phoc.  &  35. 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always 
taken  with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  TeiraL  i.  pw  633.) 
From  this  circumstance  their  testimony  appears  to 
have  been  considered  of  more  value  than  that  of 
freemen.  Thus  Isaeus  (7>e  dnm.  Hered.  202) 
says,  ^  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand, 
you  do  not  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  fipeemeni 
but,  putting  slaves  to  the  torture,  vou  tiius  en- 
deavour  to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
done.*^  Numerous  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
might  easily  be  produced  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Demosth.  c.  Omeior.  L  pi  874 ;  Antiphon,  De 
Ckoretd.  778  ;  Lycurjp.  c.  Leocr.  159—162.)  Any 
person  might  offer  his  own  slave  to  be  ezamined 
by  torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adversary,  and 
the  ofier  or  denumd  was  equally  called  irp^KAifo-is 
CIS  0dtrtafw.  If  the  opponent  refiised  to  give  up 
his  slave  to  be  thus  ezamined,  such  a  refusal  was 
looked  upon  ns  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
The  «yH)fcXi}(rif  am)ears  to  have  been  generally 
made  in  writing  (Demosth.  c.  PatUaen.  978),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  Agora  (Demosth.  e.  Aphob.  iil  848)  ;  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified  (De- 
mosth. c.  Stq[)k,  i.  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  ofiered  his  slave  for  torture,  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor^ 
ture  which  the  latter  pleased.  (Antiph.  De  Pa- 
rent, 777.)  The  parties  interested  either  super- 
intended the  torture  themselves,  or  chose  certain 
persons  for  this  purpose,  hence  called  fiaaarurrc^ 
who  took  the  eridenoe  of  the  slaves  (i\6tieyoi 
/9airayi0T^,  imirHiffafuw  tls  rh  'H^a<rr«tby,  Isocr, 
7Vc^.  c  9  ;  compare  Demosth.  e.  PatUaen.  978, 
979 ;  Antiph.  Konnfyopia  ^apfuuc.  609),  In 
some  cases,  however,  we  find  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  the  court,  who  administered  the  torture 
(wapdareu  3i  ffSij  6  thifitoi,  koI  /Scuravici  ivamUuf 
6/JMv,  Aesch.  De  Leg.  284,  ed.  Tayl.)  ;  but  this 
appears  only  to  have  taken  place  when  the  torture 
was  administered  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the 
jud^  (Aesch.  le. ;  Demosth.  e.  Euerg.  1144.) 
This  particular  mode  of  administering  the  torture 
was,  however,  certainly  contraiy  to  the  usual  practice 
(/Sfluroy/^cty  ovk  %vrw  iyairrlor  vfuiv^  Demosth.  ft 
Steph.  L  1106).  The  general  practice  was  to  read 
at  the  trial  the  depositions  of  the  shives,  which 
were  called  fiatrayol  (Harpocr.  Suid. «.  v.;  Demosth. 
r.  Nioottrai.  1254),  and  to  confirm  Uiem  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  torture.  (Meier,  AU.  Prooeee^ 
p.  680,  &C.) 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  republic, 
freemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture,  and  slaves 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punishment  Slaves, 
moreover,  could  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  their  own  master,  except  in  the  case  of  incestus, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods,  or  unless  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instance,  as 
was  done  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  (Cic  pro 
MU.  2%pro  Deiot.  1,  PaH.  Orai.  34  ;  Dion  CSass, 
Iv.  5  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii  30,  iii.  67 ;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  1.  §  16.)  At  a  later  time  slaves  might  be  tor- 
tured to  bear  witness  against  their  masters  in  cases 
of  nujestas  (CoA.  9.  tit  8.  ss.  6,  7)  and  adultery. 
(Dig.  48.  tit  18.  s.  17  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  9.  ss.  3,  <L 
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S2.)  Under  the  emperon  eren  free  perwnii  were 
pnt  to  the  torture  to  eztnurt  eridenoe  from  them  in 
cuaet  of  roajettM ;  Mnd  although  this  indigni^  was 
eoiiiined  for  the  moet  part  to  perMns  in  humble 
circomatancet,  we  read  of  cases  in  which  even 
Boman  senators  and  equites  were  exposed  to  it 
(Dion  Cass.  be.  15;  Suet  Tib.  58;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  10.  §  1.)  For  further  information  see  Dig.  48. 
tit  18,  J>e  Qme§Uomln$$ ;  Walter,  GeackiehU  dat 
H'omuckm  ReckU^  pp.  875, 876,  1st  ed.;  Rein,  Dot 
Cyiminafredkt  der  Romer^  p.  542. 

TOKQUES  or  TORQUIS  (<rrperr«Jf),  an  or- 
naraent  of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by 
men  of  distinction  among  the  Persians  (Curt  iii.  3  ; 
Themist  Orai,  24,  n.  306,  c),  the  Gauls  (Flonis, 
i*  13,  iL  4),  and  otner  Asiatic  and  northern  na- 
tions, (laid.  Orig.  xix.  30.)  Tvre  was  the  name  of 
it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish.  Viigil 
{Aen,  V.  558,  559)  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  ^e 
attire  of  the  Trojan  youtlis : 

**  It  peetore  summo 
Flezilis  obCorti  per  eoUnm  circnins  aori.** 

Omampnts  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found  both  in  France  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britun  and  Ireland  (Petrie,  Ttatu.  ^  R,  Iri$k 
Acad.  voL  xviii.;  i^N/i^.  pp.  181 — 184),  varying  in 
size  and  weight,  but  almost  always  of  the  form  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents 
a  torquis  found  in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum.  The  same  wood- 
ait  contains  a  section  of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of 
the  original.  It  shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  con- 
cerning some  found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four 
equidistant  radiations  from  a  common  centre.^  The 
torquis  in  the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a 
hnlf  in  length-  Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the 
following  description  of  the  &I1  of  a  Celtic  warrior: 
**  Torquis  ab  incisa  decidit  vnoa  gula.*^  (Propert 
iv.  10.  44,)  A  torquis,  which  instead  of  being 
bent  into  a  circular  form  was  turned  into  a  spiral, 
became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  lowest  ngure 
of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla.  A  torquis  contrived 
to  answer  this  purpose,  is  called  torytiw  brachialis, 
(Vopisc  Jurel.  7.)  Such  bracelets  and  torques 
are  often  found  togi*ther,  having  been  worn  by  the 
same  people. 


The  head  in  the  preceding  woodcut  is  that  of  a 
Persian  warrior  in  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
mentioned  in  p.  431.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  torquis,  which  in  this  instance  ter- 
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minatei  tn  two  serpents^  heads  instead  of  hooka.  Tt 
was  by  taking  this  coUar  from  a  Gallic  warrior  that 
T.  Manlins  obtained  the  cognomen  of  TbtywifM. 
(Cia  deFm.u.22,deQf.iu.3\;  Gellisi,  ix.  13; 
Non.  Marc  pp.  227,  228,  ed.  Meroeri.) 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  er  lirace- 
lets,  no  doubt  formed  a  eoDsiderable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Henee  tfaer 
were  an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  may 
Celtic  or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  ihcy 
were  among  the  rewards  of  valovr  bestowed  after 
an  engagement  upon  those  who  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves.  (Jnr.  xvi  60  ;  Plin.  If.  iV. 
xxziiL  2.  s.  10 ;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Oarm,  xziiL  424.) 
The  monuments  erected  to  eommemotate  Roman 
soldiers  and  to  enomerate  the  hononn  wliiefa  tfacy 
had  obtained,  often  mention  the  nnmber  of  torques 
conferred  npcm  them.  (Maffsi,  Afas.  Venm.  pu  218.) 
[Pralbra.]  [J.  Y.] 

TORUS,  a  bed ;  originally  made  of  stnw 
(Plin.  H.  AT.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  hay,  leavea,  itooUt 
plants  (Mart  ziv.  160,  162),  sea-weed  {dm  moL 
liImM  «Am,  OvkL  Met  viii.  656),  also  staiSed  whk 
wool,  and  afterwards  with  feathers  (zi  61 IX  or 
swans-down  (Mart  ziv.  161),  so  as  to  beas  mvA 
raised  and  as  soft  as  possible.  (Viig.  A^n,  tL  603; 
Ovid.  Amor.  iL  4.  14.)  It  wassometimea  conreted 
with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped  (Virg.  Amu  viiL  177), 
bat  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  Uanketa,  caU^ 
TorvUa,  (Hor.  SnL  it  4.  84,  ^rigt.  L  6.  32.)  The 
torus  may  be  observed  on  the  sopha  in  the  first 
woodcut,  pw  308  ;  and  its  appearance  there  nay 
suffice  to  explain  the  tmnsferenee  of  its  naae  to 
the  larger  semi-circolar  mouldings  in  the  bane  el 
columns.     [ATncuROBS  ;  Spira.]        [J-Y.j 

TO'XOTAE  (To^iirai).     [Dbmool] 

TRA'BEA.    [Toga.] 

TRADI'TIO.    [Dominium.] 

TRAOOE'DI  A  (rpoy^fa),  tragedy.  I.Gbzbk. 
The  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  tbeir 
comedy  confessedly  or^inated  in  the  wonbip  of 
the  god  Dionysus.  It  is  proposed  in  this artide  (I) 
to  explain  from  what  element  off  that  worship 
Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and  (2)  to  trace  the  oooree 
of  its  derelopement,  till  it  reached  its  perfect  fma 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attic  tn^gedians, 
Aeschylus,  Sophodes,  and  Enripidea. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distn- 
guishes  the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  chofal  odes  from 
which,  as  iqiplied  to  the  wonhip  of  Dion3Fsas, 
Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  worahip^  we 
may  obsetre,  was  of  a  twolii^d  character,  oocre- 
sponding  to  the  different  conoeptioDS  which  wen 
anciently  entertained  of  Ditmysos  as  the  change- 
able God  of  flourishing,  decajing,  or  renovated 
nature,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  whidi  in  that 
character  he  was  considered  to  be  snbjeet  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Henee  MQller  ob- 
serves {IM.  <^  Ofteet,  p.  288),  ^  the  fieativals  off 
Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were  all  solem- 
nised in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day, 
coincidently  wiUi  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  worshippos 
conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  afiected.**  His 
mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (vtUHf),  his  mystSral 
d  ath,  symbol  iidng  the  death  of  all  TtgeMoum  in 
winter,  and  his  birth  (Phit  de  Log,  liL  pL  700 ; 
Proclns  m  Gai^orcN  HfpkaeaL  p.  883),  indi- 
cating the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  wpna^ 
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Rnd  his  Btr^gles  in  passing  firom  one  state  to 
another,  were  not  only  represented  and  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  Dithyrambic  singers  and  dan- 
ceTb,  but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  fiu*, 
as  to  &ncy  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  erents  as  the  sod  himself^  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  identify  tnemselves  with  him  and  his 
fortunes,  assumed  the  character  of  the  subordinate 
divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Panes  {Nym- 
ftkarumgne  leoes  cam  Safyris  ekor%\  who  formed  the 
mythological  train  of  the  god.  Hence,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Dionysia  (p.  410,  b),  arose  the 
custom  of  the  disguise  of  Satyrs  being  taken  by  the 
worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  songs  and  dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy originated,  **  being  from  its  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Dionysus  in  cihsx,  while  comedy  was  more 
a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  festivals.**  In 
iact  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  (rpay<ip9ia\  hi  frvm 
signifying  anything  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (J^X""!^^^)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus, 
the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader. 
(Bode,  Geack.  d.  HelUn.  Dichtkunat^  vol.  ill  p.  31.) 
From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpiqfoi^  and  their  song 
Tpayif^ltu  Thus  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  IIup^pos  cills  a  Satyr  Tyirfos,  and 
the  Satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
(L  80)  appears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x><Mfa 
Tpdyov).  The  word  ^rvpos  also  is  apparently 
the  same  as  rlrvpos^  a  kind  of  goat  (Phot.  Lem, 
«.  o.)  According  to  another  opinion,  the  ^  word 
Tragedy  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was 
the  prize  of  it,  which  prize  was  first  constituted  in 
Thespis'  time.**  (Bentley,  PhaUtr,  p.  249.)  This 
derivation,  howrever,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(M  Ciller,  LUerat  of  Greece^  p.  291),  around  which 
the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  either  by 
the  etymological  principles  of  the  language,  or  the 
analogous  instance  of  Kviufi^ia^  the  **  revel-song.^ 
iEtyinoLMagn.  p.  764 ;  Enrip.  BaeA,  131 ;  Aelian, 
r.  U.  uL  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the*  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild 
lamentation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyrambic  songs  of  a  moumfiil 
cast,  probably  smig  originally  in  the  winter  months, 
that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks 
arose.  That  there  were  Dithyrambs  of  such  a 
character,  expressive  of  the  suffierings  of  Dionysus 
(t&  rov  Aioyicrov  rd^\  appears  from  the  state- 
ment in  Herodotus  (v.  67),  that  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  Clisthenes  (b.  c.  600)  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  {y€pedp€ty)  the  sufferings  of  that  god  with 
**  tragic  choruses.**  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambic  song 
was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  Thus 
Archilochus  says  in  Trochaic  verse,  **  I  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  to  l«ul  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus,** 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c.  700) 
tbe  Dithyramb  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  led 
by  a  flute-player.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  established,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
■cates  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apoilo^  the  ciiliani  or  ^6i>fuy^  being  the  iusirumcnt 
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to  which  the  choreutae  sang  and  danced.  (MUllei^ 
LUtraL  of  Greece^  p.  204  ;  Doriant^  iv.  7.  §  8.) 
In  fiut  the  connection  of  the  Dorian  chond  poetry 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  consequent  subjection  to 
established  rules  and  forms,  admitting  too,  fr«m 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  affords 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  striking  ciN 
cumstance  that  nothing  decidedly  dramatic  sprang 
from  it,  as  firom  the  dithyrambic  performances. 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  uie  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  e.ff,  the  duicea  with  which  the 
former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterised  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  pro- 
bably fiicilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian 
Dithyramb  amongst  the  Dorian  states,  especially 
after  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Anon  (a  a 
600),  which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention 
of  that  species  of  poetiy  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
it  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  centuxy  before 
his  time.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  place,  Metbymnae  in  Lesbos,  with 
music  and  orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Dorian  states  of  'Hellas,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
choral  worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improve- 
ments which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  it  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  *^  tragic  turn  **  (rpayucou  r/H$irov),  a  phrase  of 
doubtfiil  signification,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  style  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Hermann,  ppaMO.  vol.  vii.  p.  216.)  Suidas 
(«.  o.)  adds  ol  him,  \4yrrm  jcol  wp&ros  x^P^*^  trnjacUj 
Ktd  ZiOltpt^jJSov  f  <rai  jcol  6ifOf*dtrai  rh  ^S6fi€m>y  ^h 
rov  x^'^V)  f^^  iSorvpovy  «2er«y€7icciy  ififirrpa  Ae- 
yuifras.  From  the  first  clause,  in  connection  with 
other  authorities  (Schol.  m  Ari^opk,  ^om,  1403), 
we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic  chorus  (a 
fiu:t  mythologically  expressed  by  making  him  the 
son  of  Cydnu)  ;  t.  e.  the  Dithyramb,  mstead  of 
being  sung  as  before  his  time  in  a  wild  irregular 
manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
cyclian  choruses  were  nearly  Byn<mymous.  (MUller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  was  made  at  Corinth, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  representation  of  the 
Dithyrambic  was  assimilated  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
effect  that  Arion  introduced  Satyrs,  t.  «.  rpdyoi^ 
speaking  in  verse  {iroakaic\  is  by  some  thought 
another  expression  for  the  invention  of  the  *^  tra- 
gic style.**  A  simpler  interpretation  is,  that  he 
introduced  the  Satyrs  as  an  addition  and  contrast 
to  the  dance  and  song  of  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it  its  old  character 
as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
hvofjMrat,  (compare  Herod.  L  23)  alludes  to  the 
different  titles  given  by  him  to  his  diffSeront  Dithy- 
rambs accorduig  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus. 
(Welcker,  Nadttrag.  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  first 
cithara  player  of  his  age  (Herod,  i.  23),  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instni- 
ment  in  the  musical  accooipanimeut 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  comptmy  of  Satyrs,  who 
prubuUy  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately 
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•pnn/(  the  dfamatic  tragedy  of  Athem,  lomavliat 
in  the  following  manner.  The  choruses  which 
represented  them  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader  or  ezarchu8»  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came 
forward  separately,  and  whose  part  was  sometimes 
taken  by  tne  poet  himsel£  (Plato^  Rep,  iiL  p.  394, 
c.)  We  may  also  conjecture  that  the  ezarchns  in 
each  case  led  off  by  singing  or  reciting  his  part  in 
a  solo,  and  that  thiS  chorus  dancing  round  the  altar 
then  expressed  their  feelbgs  of  joy  or  sorrow  at 
his  stoiy,  representing  the  i>erils  and  sufferings 
of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be.  Ac- 
cordingly some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from 
them,  what  has  been  called  a  **  lyrical  tragedy,** 
performed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus, 
and  conceived  to  be  a  transition  step  between  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  drsmatk  Tragedy.  The  title, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and 
therefore,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  re- 
presentations of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed 
lo  the  Dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances  or  the  hoev  of 
the  writer.  That  the  names  rpay^la  and  rpiy^ 
Bot  are  applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writen  before 
the  time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  **  tragedy  **  of 
that  age  was  entirely  choral,  without  any  regular 
formal  dialogue,  is  evident  from  many  autho- 
rities. Thus  Atheuaeus  (xiv.  p.  630,  c\  ob- 
serves  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry  formerly 
consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  **  tragedy  **  of  old 
times  (4  rirr  r^ay^ltC),  Again,  Diogenes  Lafir- 
tius  (iii«  56)  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone 
acted  (8t«9pafiar(f<y)  or  performed  a  drama,  on 
which  Hermann  {Opuao^yvL,  218)  observes,  **  after 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung,  some  of  the  chorus  in 
the  guise  of  Satyn  came  forward  and  impro- 
Tised  some  ludicrous  stories ;  but  in  exhibitions 
^  this  sort,**  he  adds,  ^  we  see  rather  dramaticae 
tiagoediae  initia,  quam  nllum  lyrici  cujusdam 
ffeneris  vestigium.**  Lyric  poets  also  seem  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  Tragedians  ;  thus  according  to 
Suidas  («.v.)  Pindar  wrote  17  Sptilfurra  rpayucd 
(**  but  not  lyrical  tragedies,**  Hermann,  L  c),  and 
Simonides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy, 
as  some  manuscripts  have  it.  But  whatever  may 
be  mftrred  from  this,  it  only  prove*  that  Dithy- 
rembic  poets  were  also  called  Tragedians,  just  as 
in  the  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  (Plit,  290^  a  writer 
is  described  as  ZiBvpujtiiowoihs  fi  rparf^ioJurKoKos, 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  Hermann, 
L  e.;  and  Bdckh  on  the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions. 
(Oreek  Theatre^  ^2S.) 

The  choral  Dithynunbic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  ?),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  amongst  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Miiller,  Dorwu^  ii. 
10.  §  6)  ;  whence  tneir  derivative,  the  choral  ele- 
ment of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was  always  written  in 
the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing  its  origin.  The 
lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  especially  popular  at 
SieyoD  and  in  Corinth.  In  the  latter  city  Arion 
made  his  improvements ;  in  the  former  **  tragic 
choruses,**  t.  s.  dithyrambs  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
characU^r,  were  very  ancient  (Herod,  v.  67  ; 
Welcker,  Naektrag^  p.  235),  and  the  Sicyonians 
are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventon  of  the 
Tpaytfl^^v,  {rpcTf^las  fvpSrcu  ftir  StfriMirioi,  re- 
Xtaioufiyol  M  *KrTiKo\  irotiiTaij  Themist  zxrii, 
p.  406,  Dindorf )  ;  but  of  course  this  can  only 
mean,  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was  a  derirative,  | 
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tlutmgh  many  changes,  of  the  old  ntyrical 
8(a,  t. «.  of  the  songs  sung  with  mimetic  danring  by 
the  goatlike  Satyrs,  or  as  othen  would  My,  nond 
the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  a 
goat.  It  appean  then  that  there  is  a  good  and  in- 
telligible foundation  for  the  daims  which,  aoeocd- 
ing  to  Aristotle  (Poet,  iiL  3),  were  made  by  die 
Peloponnesiana,  and  especially  by  the  SicyoniaDs, 
to  the  invention  of  **  tragedy,**  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  Dithyzambic 
tragedy  were  not  always,  even  in  andoit  tiraea, 
corded  to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  Dithy- 
rambs, lehiting  to  different  heroes  (Herod.  L  23), 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  sue 
poets,  who  wrote  Dithyramb- like  odes  (wh« 
they  were  classed  amongst  the  rpayun^  vonfraQt 
which  they  called  Centaurs,  Ajaces,  or  Memnonsy 
as  it  might  be.  (Zenob.  v.  40.)  Thus,  Epigeoes 
the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  writtm  a  tragedy, 
t.  s.  a  pieM  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  subject  nn- 
ooimected  with  Dionysus,  which  was 
received  with  the  cry  of  oMy  rpiis  rhr  Ai 
or  **this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Baocbi 
(Apostolius,  XT.  13.)  If  this  anecdote  be 
and  Epigenes  preceded  Arion,  the  introduction  of 
the  Satyn  into  the  Dithyrambic  chorus  br  the 
latter,  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  satis^  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ;  but  whether  it  was  so  cr 
not,  there  b  scarcely  any  doubt  that  from  the  time 
of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithyramb  gradually  becsone 
less  satyrical  and  sportive  in  its  character,  till  the 
creation  of  the  independent  Satyric  drama  and  the 
Attic  dramatic  tragedy.  (Bode,  p.  23.) 

Ai  to  the  steps  hf  which  this 
Aristotle  {PoH,  iv.  14)  says,  **TrMedT  was  at  the 
firat  an  extemporaneous  e£fusian  (&  apX^t  mir^^ 
axc3i(urTiic^),  and  was  derived  kw^  rmw  ^ofx^^ 
rmv  rhw  AiBipafiSow,  t. «.  fivm  the  leados  or  the 
chief  sinflen  of  the  Dithyramb,  who  probablj  aang 
or  recited  their  parts  in  the  trochaic  metre,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  ode  was  written  in  irregnlar 
▼ene.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  introdacsiaa 
of  an  actor  or  speaker  independent  of  the  chosua 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  exaicha  or  cory- 
phaei coming  forward  separately  and  making  abort 
off>hand  speeches  (Wdcfcer,  NadUrag^  pu  228), 
whether  learnt  by  heart  beforehand,  or  inade  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  [Chokcs.]  But  it 
is  also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  waa  aw- 
gested  by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the 
and  gnomic  poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Gree 
the  gnomic  poetry  being  generally  written 
Iambic  verse,  the  metre  of  the  Attic  dialogue, 
which  Aristotle  {PoeL  4)  says  was  used  by  Homer 
in  his  Maigites,  though  its  invention  is  common^ 
ascribed  to  Archilochus.  In  foot  the  rhapsodiaCa 
themselves  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  actora 
(ds-orptrol)  of  the  pieces  they  recited,  which  tbej- 
are  also  said  to  act  (droicpu^dai,  Athen.  xiv.  p^ 
629,  d  ;  Miiller,  LUercOure,  Ac,  p.  34).  Bnt  if 
two  or  more  rhapsodes  wen  called  upon  to  go 
through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regulation  wbidk 
obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attributed  to 
Solon  or  Hipparchus  ( Wd^  ProUgf.  p.  97  ;  Plato, 
Hippar,  p.  228),  it  is  clear  that  they  would  pte- 
sent  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In  foct  (Bode, 
p.  6)  the  principal  scenes  ^  the  whole  Iliad 
might  in  this  way  have  been  represented  as 
parts  of  a  drama.  These  recitations  then  bemg  so 
common,  it  was  natural  to  combine  with  the 
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^vwntatioB  <if  the  Dithynmb,  itself  %  mixture  of 
rcciiatire  and  choral  song,  the  additional  element 
of  the  dialogue,  written  in  Iambic  verse,  a  measure 
SQggeated  pr-baps  by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used 
by  Solon  about  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
logue (Solon,  FVo^.  28,  Oaisford),  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  metres 
(AcKTwbr)  and  that  into  which  eommon  conversa* 
tion  most  readily  falls.     It  is  indeed  only  a  con- 
jecture that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  element  of 
Attic  tragedy  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodical 
recitations,  hot  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon  (Herod. 
V.  67),  the  oadle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also 
at  Brauron  in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus existed  from  ancient  times.     (Heaych.  s.  v. 
BpavpuvUns.)    This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
union   of  the  Iambic  dialogue   with   the  lyrical 
choros  took  phice  at  Athens  under  Peisistratns,  and 
that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  on^  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of 
Attica  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long 
prevailed.    The  introduction  of  this  worship  into 
Attica,  with  its  api»opriate  ehwuses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  531),  in  very  early  times. 
Tfaoa  it  is  stated  (Plato,  JI/moc,  p.  821  ;  Plut  Soi. 
29),  that  tragedy  (t.  e.  the  old  Dithymmbic  and 
Satjrical  tra^y)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica^  and 
did  not  originate  with  Thespia  or  his  cotempora- 
ries.     This  alteration  made  by  him,  and  which 
ga\-e  to  the  old  tn^^j   {ipxofidiww  riut  w«pl 
OMTirtr  ^n  rV  Tpar^ta»  mtw*iw)  a  new  and  dra* 
matic  character  (making  it  an  t^notem  1ragioa» 
juaas;  Hor.  Art,  Poet,  275),  was  very  sunple  but 
very  important.     He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus 
(Diog.  LaSrt  iii.  60)  and  independent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  probably  appeared  himself  (Plut 
SoL  29),  taking  various  parts  in  the  same  piece, 
under  various  disguises,  which  be  was  enabled  to 
assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  him.    Now  as  a  chorus, 
by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  dialogue 
vnth  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  with  one 
actor  only  **  a  dramatic  acti<m  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches  between 
the  chonl  songs  expressive  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of 
the  chorus  at  the  various  events  of  the  drama.^ 
Thus  MiiUer  observes  that  in  the  play  of  Pentheus, 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  **  a 
single  actor  might  appear  successively  as  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a  messenger.  Agave  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theus, and  in  these  characters  express  designs  and 
intentions,  or  relate  events  which  could  not  be  re- 
presented, as  the  murder  of   Pentheus  by  his 
mother :  by  which  means  he  would  represent  the 
substance  of  the  &ble  as  it  appears  in  the  Bacchae 
of   Euripides.''     (MuUer,  p.  29  ;  Bode,  p.  57.) 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  drama  of 
Thespis  there  has  been  much  doubt :  some  writers, 
and  especially   Bentley  {Phaiar.  p.  218),   have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and 
iudicroos,  ».  e.  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
aiMl  the  argument  was  merry  — an  opinion  indeed 
which  is  supported  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.     It  may  also  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Aristot  PoeL  4) 
that  at  first  the  Tragedians  made  use  of  the  tro- 
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chaic  tetrameter,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
satyrical  and  sidtatorial  nature  of  their  pieces, 
But  perhaps  the  truth  is  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  Thespis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwuds  inclined  to 
more  serious  compositions,  which  would  almost 
oblige  him  to  discard  the  Sat3rn  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  Iambic  verse 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his  (Bentley,  Phaiar,  p. 
214),  and  which  even  if  they  are  forgeries  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  at  least  prove  what  wrs  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject. 
Besides  the  assertion  that  Sophocles  (Suidas,  m 
viL)  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thespis  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  some  similarity  of  character 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets.  (Bode, 
Pb  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  {Naehiraff,  up.  257—276). 
The  invention  of  the  prologue  and  rhesis  of  tragedy 
(an  expression  clearly  in  some  measure  identical 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  ascribed 
to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.  {Themui.  p.  382,  ed. 
Dind.)  By  the  former  word  is  meant  the  first 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristot.  Poet,  12),  or  the 
prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ;  the 
chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode  or  irctpoSof,  after 
which  came  the  pvjais  or  dialogue  between  the 
actor  and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention 
of  this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase 
Xl(cs9f  9k  y^voyAvus.  {Id.  4.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  must  also  have 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
chorus,  which  could  not  remain  cydic  or  circular, 
but  must  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  rectangular 
form  about  the  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
or  table  {4\^6s\  the  fcrenmner  of  the  stage.  The 
statement  in  Pollux  (iv.  123),  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespb  seems  incorrect.  (Welcker, 
Naektrag^  p.  268.)  If  we  are  right  in  our  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phrase  ov8iv  wpbt  AutyiMrer,  which  was  cer- 
tainly used  in  his  time,  was  fint  applied  to  his 
pla3rB  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations  from  the 
fUKpoX  fivBot  Koi  X4\is  y^Xoia  of  his  predecessors. 
Plutarch  however  {Symp,  i.  5)  supposes  that  its 
first  application  was  latvr :  he  says  ^  when  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aeschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  sufferings  (dr  fvuOovs  km 
wdBvi  wpoay6»TWf\  the  people  missing  and  regret- 
ting the  old  Satyric  chorus,  said,  **  What  is  this  to 
Bacchus  P  **  H«ice  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-ikF*propos,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  reader  may  have  obstfved  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  Imes  of  Horace  (Ar,  PoeL  276)  : 

**  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fiwcibus  ora.^ 

The  fikct  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  an»se  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susarion 
with  the  pUafifrm  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The  first 
representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  c  535.  His 
immediate  successon  wera  the  Athenian  Choerilas 
and  Phrynichns,  the  former  of  whom  represented 
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plays  aa  early  as  &  c.  624.  He  is  mid  by  Snidas 
to  liave  written  150  pieces :  firom  the  title  of  ooe 
of  them,  the  **  Alope,^  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  I^end  of  Attic  origin.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  3  ; 
Bod^  p.  60.)  That  he  excelled  in  the  Satyricsl 
drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indicated  by  the 
line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'HvUta  iiJkw  /ScuriXcfrf  ^r  Xotp(Aof  iv  Sor^pots, 

a-.d  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dra- 
mas ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
custom  of  contending  with  Tetxalogies  must  hare 
been  of  early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dra- 
matic festiviUs  during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
bis  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  &  c.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  #sr  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  **  ambrosial  songs  **  were 
then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristo- 
phanes (^eet,  748,  Thetm,  164),  and  in  the  line 
(  Vetp.  219)  where  the  dicasts  are  made  to  channt 
the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 

**  Sidonian  **  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissae.  The  first  use  of 
female  masks  is  also  attributed  to  him  (Suidas,  m 
wU.)f  and  he  so  fiu*  deviated  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Attic  tragedians  as  to  write  a  drama 
on  a  subject  of  cotcniporary  history,  the  capture 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.  c  494.  (Herod,  tl 
21.) 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  Satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  fiir  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  (Bode,  p.  35.)  For 
some  time  previously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as 
early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gndually  de- 
parting more  and  more  from  its  old  oharacteristics, 
and  inclining  to  heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the 
fun  and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good 
to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  Aeschylean  dnuua.  Accordingly  the  Satyrical 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tra- 
gedy, but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  Dithynuub,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own 
invention  by  Choerilus.  It  was  always  written  by 
tragedians,  and  generally  three  tragcKlies  and  one 
Satyrical  piece  wen  represented  together,  which  in 
some  instances  at  lent  formed  a  connected  whole, 
called  a  tetralogy  {rrrpakoyla).  The  Satyrical 
piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  were  agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry 
after-piece  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and  engrossing 
tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama 
was  the  chorus  of  ^tyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses 
and  masks,  and  its  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes  as  those  of  trsgody  ; 
but  of  course  they  wen  so  treated  and  selected, 
that  the  presence  of  rustic  satyn  would  seem  ap- 
propriate. In  their  jokes  and  drolleiy  and  na'ivet^ 
consisted  the  merriment  of  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
and  heroes  who  wen  introduced  into  their  com- 


pany woe  not  of  nccessi^  thenby  diveetsd  af 
their  epic  and  legendary  character  (Hornoe^  Ar» 
Po&L  222,  speaks  of  the  **  incolnmi  gravitsrte  O, 
though  they  woe  obliged  to  conform  to  their  aita- 
ation  and  sufier  some  diminutimi  of  digni^,  frou 
their  position.  Henoe  Welcker  {Naddrag^  pL  Ml ) 
observes,  the  Satyrical  drama,  which,  so  to  wpemk^ 
was  ^  the  Epos  tamed  into  proae,  and  intenpoaed 
with  jokes  made  by  the  choma,**  is  well  spoken  el 
as  a  **[dayfnl  tragedy**  (va/{bwa^a  Tpoyytiftt), 
being  both  in  form  and  materials  the  same  aa  ta* 
gedy.    Thus  alao  Horace  (^r.  PceL  231)  mys  : 


£<!Vitin  lores  indigna  Tiagoedia  re 

Intererit  Satyris  panlnm  pudibonda  protarria^ 

alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epie  ele- 
ment of  the  Satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  Tsagoe- 
dia,  and  in  the  second  repretentivg  it  as  beiiy 
rather  ashamed  of  its  company.  TIm  scene  was  o£ 
ooune  laid  in  the  suppoeed  haunts  of  tlie  Sa^ro, 
as  we  leain  from  Vitrnvins  (r.  8):  **SatjziGae 
sceoae  onaiitiir  arboribos,  montibos  rdiqniaiine 
■gnsUbas  nbus,**  all  in  keepiqg  with  the  hBfidrma 
of  the  pieces,  and  reminding  the  speetatora  of  «W 
old  Dithyramb  and  the  god  Dienysas,  in  whoae 
honour  the  dramatic  contests  wen  origmally  held. 
We  must  however  observe  that  there  wen  aonm 
chaiacten  and  legends,  which  as  not  presentii^ 
any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects,  were  aoi  adapted 
for  tragedy,  anid  therefon  wen  natorall j  appro- 
priated to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Siey- 
phus,  Autolycos,  Circa,  Callisto,  Midaa,  Omphale, 
and  the  robber  Skino.  Herculea  also,  as  he 
pean  in  Aristophanes  {Ramm)  and  tlie  Alt 
of  Euripides,  was  a  fikvourite  subject  of  this  ~ 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Sil< 
and  his  crew.  (MUller,  295.)  The  Odysaee  alsn, 
says  Lessing  {LAen  dm  Sopkodn^  §  115),  waa  in 
general  a  rich  stonhonse  of  the  Satyrical  pl^a  ; 
but  though  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  onljr 
satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken  from  it,  the  Uei 
of  Satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker  (ATooftlra^  pu 
284—322)  hardly  coofinns  this  nssertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in 
tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  Aristotle  {Pott, 
iv.  §  16)  Uins  spesJcs : — **  He  fint  added  a  seoond 
actor  and  diminished  the  paru  of  the  chorus,  and 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  action** 
(T^r  xAyw  "KpttTayuvtar^v  at^c<ric«^aitf«).  He 
also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Agatharehns,  the 
scene-painter,  and  improved  the  ooatame  of  hia 
actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled  boota  (^iftbacX 
as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he  made  men  ejipic» 
sive  and  characteristic  Horace  (Jr.  PotL  278) 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements :  — 

''personae  pallaeque  npertor  bonestaa 
Aeschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pnlpita  tignis 
Et  docnit  magnumqne  loqui,  nitique  oothumo  * 

The  custom  of  oootoidii]^  with  trilogies  (rpiXoyfati), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  ikxX  he  did  so  much  fan 
tragedy,  and  so  completely  bnilt  it  up  to  its  **  towel- 
ing height,**  that  he  waa  considered  the  fisthcr  of  it» 
The  subjects  of  thia  drama,  as  we  have  befiwe  inti- 
mated from  Plutarch,  woe  not  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysos ;  bat  rather  with  the  gnal 
cycle  of  Hellenic  l^ends  and  scsae  of  the  mytfaa 
of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Aoeoidingly  he  said  of  him- 
self (Athen.  viil  p.  347,  e)  that  nis  dramaa  wwe 
but  scraps  and  friigmeuts  from  the  great  feasts  «f 
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nonMr.  Another  instance  of  hit  departure  trom 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected 
with  Dionysus,  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the 
l>ithynanbic  chonis  of  fifty  men,  which  in  his  tri- 
logy of  the  Oresteia  he  did  not  bring  on  the  stage 
all  at  once,  but  divided  it  into  separate  parts  mak- 
ing a  difierent  set  of  choreutae  for  each  of  the  three 
pieces.  (Miiller,  Emmmid.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Aeschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
menti  of  Sophocles,  namely  the  T|Mrcrywritfr^s,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cles is  said  to  have  matured  by  further  improve- 
Bents  in  oostuHe  and  scene-painting.  Under  him 
tragedy  appears  with  less  of  suUimity  and  stern- 
seas  than  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
of  calm  gnmdenr  and  quiet  dignity  and  tonch- 
Bcident.  His  latter  pilays  are  the  perfection 
of  thd  Grecian  tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  thoroughly  chastened  and 
dassie  style,  written  when  as  he  says  of  himself  he 
had  pot  away  the  bovish  pomp  of  Aeschylus  (rhf 
Ahrxi^am  haannuxon  Syxw)^  and  the  harsh  ob- 
acnrity  of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at- 
tained to  that  style  which  he  thought  the  best, 
and  most  suited  for  portraying  the  characten  of 
men.  (Pfait  de  Pro,  V.S.  pw79,  b.)  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  eflketoally,  by  showing  the  principal  cha- 
ncier on  diftient  sides  and  nnder  different  cir- 
camstances,  both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of 
one  and  drawn  oat  by  the  sympathies  of  another. 
[HuTRio,  p.  611.]  Hence  though  the  phtys  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  mora  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon  for 
instance  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajaz  are  more  ytT' 
feet  and  minutely  drawn  charactws  than  any  in 
Aeschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Ano- 
ther distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
•ignificance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  cha- 
racters in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
as  heroes,  or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity, 
but  in  such  situations  and  under  the  influence  of 
soch  motiveo,  passions,  and  feelings  as  fa\\  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general:  so  that  **  every  one  may  re- 
oognise  in  them  some  likeness  of  himiself.** 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
not  Mily  in  digni^,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gions significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  af&iis, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  langui^fe  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him  (Arist  Poet,  25), 
he  itprescntcd  men  not  as  they  ot^ht  to  be,  but  as 
they  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
ehsincter  —  thoroughly  prosaic  personages.  His 
dialogues  too  were  little  else  than  the  rhetorical 
and  mensic  languimfe  of  his  day  cleverly  put  into 
verse :  full  of  sophistry  and  quibbling  distinctions. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  tragedies  was  the 
v^Aoyor,  an  introductory  monologue,  with  which 
some  hoo  er  god  opens  the  play,  telling  who  he 
is,  what  is  the  state  of  afiain,  and  what  has  hap* 
pened  np  to  the  time  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
the  audieaoe  in  possession  of  every  fact  which  it 
might  be  nemissm'/  fior  them  to  know:  a  very 
buriaess-like  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  a  poor  make- 
shift tor  artirtical  skill  The  **  Deus  ex  machina,** 
ahoy  though  not  ahrays,  in  a  **  nodus,  tali  vhidioe 
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dignus,*^  was  frequently  employed  by  Euripides  to 
effect  the  dino4ment  of  his  pieces.  The  chonis  too 
no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and  high  functions 
either  as  a  representative  of  the  feelings  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  or,  **as  one  of  the  actors,  and  a 
part  of  the  whole,**  joining  in  the  development  of 
the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes  in  feet  are 
but  remotely  cmnected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  ^monodies  **  or  lyrical  songs,  in  which 
not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drama,  declare  their  emotions  and  sufferings.  They 
were  amongst  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are  some- 
times described  as  ^Sol  &a^  ifiefiv^t,  (Phot.  Lea. 
«.  o.)  Aristophanes  often  parodied  them,  and 
makes  Euripides  say  of  himself  {Ranat,  944%  that 
he  **  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies,  introducing 
Cefrfiisophon  **  his  chief  actor,  to  sing  them. 

£7r*  hvirft^w  /top^fiiais^  Kif^Mro^rra  /uywCs, 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tngi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  sogsested,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  'IXaporpay^ta  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama, 
or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  spedmen  of  the  Euripidean  tragi-comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  a.  c.  458i,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characten  (&  g.  Hercules)  and  concludes 
happQy. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on 
the  ports  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  Plato  (Leg.  viL  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life:  jufiriais 
rov  miAAioTov  ical  iipiarw  fiiou,  AristoUe^  de- 
finition is  more  comprehensive  and  perhaps  perfect. 
**  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  tnat  is  im- 
portant (tfvov8a<ar),  and  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude,  in  pleasurable  langua^  by  means  of 
action,  not  of  narration,  and  emctmg  through  ter- 
ror and  pity  the  refinement  and  correction  of  such 
passions  **  (r^  rotoOrmv  waBrifidrmp  KdBapirty),  He 
then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six  parts :  the  story, 
t.  6.  the  oombuiation  of  incidents  or  plot,  manners, 
expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  and  music  {fivOos 
Kcu  ff^,  Kcd  X^tt,  Kol  luiroio,  Ktd  ^tf,  jcal  /AtXo- 
iroits).  Of  these  the  story  is  the  principal  part, 
developing  the  character  of  agents,  and  being  in 
feet  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  maimers  come 
next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of  the  speakers. 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  place,  and  compre- 
hend whatever  is  said,  whether  proving  anything, 
m  expressing  some  general  reflection.  Afterwards 
he  adds.  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  com- 
plicated (ot  fiiw  AvXeiL  ot  9k  fttwktyfjt4poi\  the 
catastrophe  <rf  the  former  produced  without  a  revo- 
lution or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or  both. 
Now  a  revolution  {wtptwh-^ta)  is  a  change  to  the 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  a  discovery  {iu^ayi^unt)  is  a  change 
firom  known  or  unknown,  happening  between  cha- 
racters whose  happiness  or  unhappiness  foms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  dramiL  The  best  sort  of  di^ 
covery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in  the 
Oedipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  paru  of 
qtumlii^  {Korh  rh  vo^r^y)  or  division  in  tragedy : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode^  exode,  and  ahocal 
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•iiiig* ;  t1i€  last  dmdcd  into  tlie  pande  and  ftaal- 
mon.  The  9p6?ioyos  it  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  |N«cedefl  the  parodoi  of  the  chonu,  t. «.  the 
first  act.  The  intff6itQv  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  IfoSos  that  part  which 
has  no  choral  ode  after  it  Of  the  choral  part  the 
vdpoSot  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  ch<»iis  ( not 
broken  np  into  paru):  the  stasimon  ia  without 
anapaests  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  (voo^  &irdrr«r),  hot 
the  **  songs  on  the  stage  *  and  the  K^fifAOi  by  % 
part  only  (YSm  M  rh  kwb  r^s  vteipfris  Ktd  K^fifuu). 
The  commas,  which  properiy  means  a  wailing  for 
the  dead,  was  generally  used  to  express  strong  ex- 
citement, or  liTely  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffer- 
ings especially  by  Aeschylns.  It  was  common  to 
the  actors  and  a  portion  onir  of  the  choras  {itofi^s 
M  i^pnyoff,  Kotphs  x^P^^  "^w  ^^  viai9yis\  whence 
its  deriTattve  aroyifMirunl  is  used  to  designate 
broken  and  interrupted  songs  sung  either  by  indi-> 
▼idual  choreutae  or  divisions  of  the  chorus.  (MtU- 
ler,  Ewmtm,  p.  84.)  Again  the  wd^oSot  was  so 
named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus 
sui^  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  pUoe  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse :  the  rrdb'i^ior,  as  being  chaunted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position. 
(JSmd,  and  Eijfm,  Magn,) 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  Tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by 
the  representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  iirom 
prosperity  to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person 
neither  eminently  virtuous  nor  just,  nor  yet  in- 
Tolved  in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice  or  viUany, 
but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  a  person  of  high  fiune  and  eminent 
prosperity,  like  Oedipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he 
adds,  Euripides  is  not  oensuiable,  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  for  tragedies  with  an  unhappy  termina- 
tion like  his,  have  always  the  most  tngie  effect ; 
and  Euripides  is  the  moet  tragic  of  all  poets,  t.e. 
•oooeeds  best  in  producing  pity:  an  expressioa 
especially  true  of  some  scenes  in  the  Medea.  In 
Aeschylns,  the  feeling*  of  pity  and  melancholy 
interest  are  generally  excited  by  the  relation  in 
which  hb  heroes  stand  to  destiny.  He  mostly 
represents  them  as  vainly  struggling  against  a 
blind  but  irresistible  fiite,  to  whose  power  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even  the  fiuher 
of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of  the  Eume- 
nides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  intimations 
of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of  the  worid. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons  in  his 
works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognized :  **  the  great  Zeus 
in  heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things.*^ 
(EUdr.  174;  Thirlwall,  Phii.  Mut,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 

The  materials  of  Gredc  tragedy  wen  the  national 
mythology, 

*•  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelope'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical 
tragedies,  the  **  Capture  of  Miletus,**  by  Phryni- 
chus,  and  the  **  Penians  **  of  Aeschylus ;  but  they 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the 
plot  and  story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  of 
DaoflMity  known  to  the  sp?ctator^  a  circumstance 
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wUeb  ttmngly  distingvishes  the  ancient  taagsdy 
from  the  moaem,  and  to  which  is  owing  m  anne 
meaturs  the  pni^ical  and  quiet  inmy  ia  the  hand- 
ling of  a  aabject.  described  by  Thiriwall  {PkO. 
Mmi,  ii.  m,  483i,  &c.)  as  a  chaiacteriatk  of  the 
tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  lunctioQS  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  T^^^edy 
were  very  impartant,  as  desoibed  by  Hciace  {Ar, 
PmL  193), 

"  Actoris  partes  choros  offidmnqne  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intocinat  actna, 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat,et  haereat  apCe,**lkCi 

We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlc^gd,  as 
the  personification  of  die  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  other  woida,  H  often  ex- 
presses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  r%ht- 
minded  spectator,  and  incnloatas  the  lessosm  of  ms- 
rality  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  beavcn,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  whieh  it  ia  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  choras  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  '^coondl  of  ddcta,**  whidi 
existed  vnder  the  heroic  governmenta,  ask 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  pvesenoe  tha 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  genenlly 
!rhis  image  was  the  more  sinking  and  vind, 
much  as  the  choms  was  taken  from  the  people  at 
large,  and  did  not  at  all  differ  fran  tbe  appeasaaee 
and  statnre  of  ordinary  men ;  ao  that  the  contnst 
or  relation  between  them  and  the  netan  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Homeric  Kami  and 
Lastly,  the  choral  aongs  produced  a 
pause  in  the  action,  breiUiiiig  the  pieoe  into  parts, 
while  they  presented  to  die  spectator  a  lyrical 
and  mna&eal  expression  of  his  own  *'m***?«'^i  or 
suggested  to  him  bfty  tho^ghla  and  great  aiga- 
menta.  Aa  Schlcgd  says,  the  choraa  was  the 
spectator  idealised.  With  respect  to  tfie  nmaber 
of  the  ehorna,  MUller  {UL  </  G^veee,  300)  Ainks 
that  out  of  the  dithynmbic  choms  of  50  a  qaad- 
rangnlar  chorus  of  48  psesona  was  fint  Ibnned, 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  fer 
each  play  of  a  tetialose  ;  but  in  tha  time  of  So- 
phodea,  tha  tragic  dioraa  amooatod  to  Ift,  a 
number  which  the  ancient  graaunanaaa  alwajs 
presuppose  in  speaking  of  its  arrangcmenta,  though 
It  might  be  that  the  form  of  tha  rtrsflijlfan  tn^ 
gedy  afterwards  became  obsdlela. 

The  precedingacconnt  should  be  read  ia  rtswu 
tkm  witn  the  articles  CHoaca,  DmimLa,  Hnraio^ 
and  Thbatrum. 

The  explanation  of  the  followiqg  phwaas  amy 
bensefel. 

flopaXop^TilAui :  this  word  was  need  in  case  of 
a  fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  prebably 
because  the  chonigus  was  required  to  be  at  sa 
•Hra  expense  in  supplying  him  with  ooatmae,  kz.\ 
sometimes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character 
of  Pylades  does  (Aesch.  OutapL  900—902); 
sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

U9p9urKhifu»\  thb  phrnw  was  used  when  one 
of  the  choreutae  spoke  in  song,  instead  of  a  ibnrth 
actor,  prebably  near  or  behind  the  aide-soenea 
Ikynryoip^fiara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not 
seen,  as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranae.  (PoUoz,  iv.  109 ; 
SchoL  m  Arutopk.  Pac  113.) 

napQx*tft4ifutra,  persons  who  caase  fiorward  bat 
once,  something  like  the  ayoeow  vyMT«ri«d,  er 
introductory  persons  who  open  a  dimna  and 
appear  ag^n  ;  as  the  watcnman  in  the  ' 
DOD»  and  Polydonis  is  the  Hacaba.    Tc 
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fteqneBlIy  mm  the  penoim  piotatiai.     (Donal 
Ter.  Fraiiog.  ad  Andr.) 

The  S<xvp^  ^i^**  ^  double  cfaonii,  formed  of  the 
choniaee  of  two  lepante  okyB :  thnt  at  the  end 
of  the  Eomenidet  of  Aewuiylai  the  Fnriet  of  one 
play  and  the  fieetal  tiain  of  another  oome  on  the 
atm  together.  (MUller,  LiUtaL  Ae,  p.  300.) 

The  prineipal  modem  writerB  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  mentioned  m  the  conrae  of  the  article. 
The  raider  may  alao  consult  Wachmuth,  toI.  ii. 
pL  iL  pp.  467,  421 ;  Omppe,  Ariadne^  Die  TVagitcke 
Kutut  der  Cfrieekm  m  tknr  EnduAMtumg  md  im 
ilrem.  ZumMmmmtkcmge  mU  der  Voik^Doeeief  Beri. 
1834  ;  Mueeum  Or&emny  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  &&  ;  Cop- 
\emUm^PradeetiomuAeademieae;  Schneider,  l/isier 
daa  AUteAf  Theatenutm^  an  exceedingly  Talaable 
book. 

2.  Roman.  The  tngedy  of  the  Romani  waa, 
for  the  moft  part,  an  imitation  o^  or  rother  a  bor- 
rowing from,  the  Greek,  the  more  imperfect  and 
nnnatniBl,  as  the  constniction  of  the  Roman 
theatre  afibrded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
choras,  which  was  thererore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome  (Qellios,  xxi.  17)  was 
Liviua  Andronicna,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began 
to  exhibit  in  &  c.  240.  From  the  acconnt  in 
Livy  (lii  2),  it  would  aeem  that  in  hb  monodiea 
(or  the  lyrical  parte  sung,  not  by  a  chorus,  but  by 
one  pcnon),  it  was  cnstonury  to  separate  the  sing- 
iBff  firom  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
oidy  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was  performed 
by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flnte-^ayer  {mde  tibi- 
CMam);  so  that  the  dialogue  only  {diverbia)  was 
left  to  be  spoken  by  the  acton.  One  of  the  plars 
written  by  him  was  an  **  Andromeda  ;**  and  he 
also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssee. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naerius,  who 
howerer  appears  to  haTO  written  comedies  as  well 
as  tragedies  (Hieroo.  m  Euteb.  Olymp*  144.  3), 
and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war :  so  that  the 
writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
at  Rome,  as  at  Athens.  An  *^  Alcestis  ^  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  To  the  same  epoch  as 
Livitts  Andronicns,  and  Naerius,  belongs  Knnins, 
who  resembled  the  latter  in  being  an  epic  poet  as 
well  as  a  tragedian.  Amount  the  plays  written 
by  him  are  mentioned,  a  Medea,  an  Ajax,  a 
Phoenissae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache,  and  a 
Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevjus 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  ana- 
paestic for  the  lyrical  parts.  (Gelliu8,xL  4.)  The 
next  distinguished  Uagedian  was  Pacuvius,  a 
nephew  of  Kuuha,  and  a  painter  also.  His  style 
was  more  remarkable  for  spirit  and  vigour  of  ex- 
ptessicB  than  polish  or  refinement,  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  his  age  and  provincial  origin,  as  he 
was  bom  at  Brundisium.  Amonff  his  plays  occur 
an  Antiopc,  a  Chryses,  and  a  Diuorestes  (QumtiL 
X.  1  ;  Cicero,  Orat,  iii.  39),  and  his  tn^gedies 
fimnd  admirers  even  in  the  time  of  Persius  (L 
77).  Cicero  (t  &)  quotes  from  him  a  spirited 
tmnslation  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.  Attins  or  Accius 
the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about  fifty 
yeariL  His  eariier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obscure  (Gellius,  xiii  2) ;  but 
his  style  probably  altered  with  increasing  yean. 
Many  fica^nents  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and 
Varrow     He  was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexa- 
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meter  verses.  (Macrob.  &il  L  7.)  The  five  poeta 
mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier  epoch  of 
Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  written  but 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oo* 
casional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How  they 
imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  they  never  attempted  it  Enninsy 
Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero 
{de  OraL  iii.  7),  with  Aeschylus,  Sophodes,  and 
Euripides  ;  and  of  the  two  last  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  97)  says,  **  Virium  Aocio  plus  tribuitur ;  Pacu- 
vium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti  affectant^ 
volunt** 

In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  unitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  suooeed  ;  and 
when  his  firiends  asked  him,  **  Quidnam  Ajaz 
ageret  ?^  his  reply  was  **  Ajacem  suum  in  sponguun 
incubnisse.**  (suet  Jtf^.  85.)  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal tragedians  of  this  epoch  was  Asinius  Pollici^ 
to  whom  the  line  (Virg.  Eelog,  viii  10) 

**  Sola  Sophodeo  tua  caimina  digna  oothurao^^ 

is  supposed  to  apply:  he  also  excelled  in  other 
literary  accomplishments.  (Hor.  Garm.  ii.  1.)  Ovid 
(Triet,  ii.  556)  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  98)  says,  «*  Ovidii  Medea  vi- 
detor  mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  praestara 
potuerit  n  inmio  sue  temperare  quam  indulgere 
maluisset**  Bis  ^  armorum  judicium  "  (Melamor, 
xiiL)  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacu- 
vius and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas,  proves  that 
he  might  hare  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhetorical 
skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  epic  as  wdl  as  tragic  poetry  (Hor. 
Carm,  i.  6,  Ar.  PoeL  55 ;  Tacit  DmL  xiL  1),  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Greek  tiagedieSk  Some  fingments  of  this  Thyestea 
are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss  perhaps  is 
not  great ;  for  the  want  6t  a  national  and  mdi- 
genous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Roman 
poets  firom  producing  any  original  counterparts  of 
the  (heek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  toe  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast>fights,  and  goigeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
cottiage  the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the 
philosopher  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any 
of  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point  It  is  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  finom  the  same  hand,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  hw  children  on  the  stage, 
**  coram  populo,**  in  sfate  of  the  precept  of  Horace. 
Schlegel  (Lect  viiL)  thus  speaks  of  them :  **  To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  beyond  de- 
scription bombastic  and  fingid,  utteriy  unnatural  in 
character  and  action,  and  full  of  the  most  revoltinc 
violations  of  propriety,  and  banen  of  all  theatricu 
effect  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  diey  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  the  exterior 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  are  neither 
ideal  nor  real  men«  but  misshapen  giants  of  pup* 
pets,  and  the  wire  dut  moves  toem  is  at  one  tima 
an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a  passion  al^ 
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winatanlt  which  no  atroeitj  of  gnflt  era  &ppal-^ 
8tiU  they  have  had  adminn :  Heinsiuf  calls  the 
Hippolytoi  *•  divine,"  and  prefers  the  Troades  to 
the  Hecaba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine  has  bor^ 
towed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phidre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies 
on  subjects  taken  from  their  national  history. 
Pacuvins,  «.  ^.  wrote  a  FanhUj  U  Aodus  a  BrtUtu 
andaiXacuM.  (Cic. <b /)w.  L 22.)  Coriatius  Ma^ 
temus,  also  a  distinguished  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  wrote  a  Domitios  snd  a  Cato,  the  latter 
of  which  gare  offence  to  the  rulers  of  the  state 
{poiaUnim  ammo$  t^thdU,  Tacit  Dial  2  ;  Lang. 
Vmd,  Tng.  Roman,  p.  U).  The  fragments  of  the 
Thyestes  of  Varios  are  given  by  Bothins,  PoeL 
Scm,  Lot,  Fnff.  pw  279.  l^  W.] 

TRA'GULA.     [HiSTA,  p.  589,  a.] 
TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    [Actio,  p.  1 1,  a.] 
TRA'NSFUOA.     rD'S^To*-] 
TRANSTRA.    [N  4 via.  p.  788,  a.] 
TRANSVE'CTIO  B'QUITUM.    [EQUiT«i.] 
TRAUMATOS  EK  PR0N0IA8  GRAPHE 
(rpa^/MTTOf  iK  Tpwolas  ypapii).    Our  prindpd 
information  respecting  this  action  is  derived  from 
two  speeches  of  Lysias,  namely,  »pki  ^funw  and 
T9(A  Tpa&fiaros  ix  wporoias^  though  they  do  not 
supply  us  with  many  particulars.     It  appears, 
however,  that  this  action  oould  not  be  brought  by 
oay  person  who  had  been  wounded  or  assaulted 
by  another,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  intention  to  murder  the  person 
who  had  been  wounded  ;  consequently  the  wp6iwa 
consisted  in  such  an  intentioa     Cases  of  this  kbid 
were  brought  before  the  Areiopagus :  if  the  ac- 
cused was  found  guilty,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
state  and  hb  property  confiscated.  (C<Mnpare  Dem. 
0.  AriMtoer.  627.  22,  o.  BoeoL  1018.  9,  Aesch.  tU 
f\»lM.  Leg,  270,  «.  Qtof.  440,  608  ;  Lys.  o.  Andoc 
p.  212  ;   Lucian,  TVmoa,  46  ;   Pollux,  riiL   40 ; 
Heier,  AU.  Froe.  p.  814.) 
TRESSIS.    [A8,p.l4l,a.] 
TRBSVIRI.    [Triumvuil] 
TRIA'RII.    [ExaRClTU^  pp.  496  -497,  601, 

TRl'BULA  or  TRTOULUM  (rpi96ki»\  a 
corn-drag,  oonsbting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous 
wooden  board,  whicn  was  aimed  underneath  with 
pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints  and  drawn  over  the 
com  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy 
weight  being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.    (Varro, 
de  He  HutL  i.  52;  Ovid.  Met  xiii.  803  ;  Plin.  H, 
N.  xviii.  SO  ;  Longus,  iii.  22  ;  Brunck,  AnaL  ii. 
215  ;  Amos,  i.  3.)     Together  with  the  trilmla  an- 
other kind  of  drag,  called  iraka^  was  also  some- 
times used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either  entirely 
of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     (Virg. 
Oeory,  I  164  ;  Servius,  od  loc,  ;  Col  de  Re  RusL 
iL  21.)     These  instrumenU  are  still  used  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  cotmtries,  but  more 
especially  by  Paul  Lucas  {Vosfoge^  vol.  i.  p.  182), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (TVoorfs,  vol.  L  p.  168),  Jackson 
(Joumeg  frwn  India^  p.  249),  and   C.  Fellows, 
{Journal,  pp.  70, 333).    The  com  is  threshed  upon 
a  circular  floor  {arta^  tkKj»w\  either  paved,  made 
of  hardened  cky,  or  of  the  natural  rock.    It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly 
occupied  in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag 
as  the  oxen  draw  it  round.     Lucas  and  Fellows 
liava  given  prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now 
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used  in  the  East.  The  vcri»  frjBwbws  (Ctto,  deRe 
RmsL  23),  and  the  verbal  noun  trSUiaiio  were  ap- 
plied in  a  seoon<btt7  sense  to  doioto  aflliction  in 

general.  t^-  ^  1 

TRI'BULUS  (rpCfoXst),  a  caltrop,  also  called 
murem,  (Vat  Max.  iiL  7.  §  2  ;  Curt.  it.  131  §  36.) 
When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one  party 
endeavoured  to  impede  the  oavalij  of  the  other 
par^  either  by  throwing  befove  them  ealtiops, 
which  necessarily  lay  wiui  one  of  thdr  fionr  sharp 
points  tuined  upwards,  or  by  buryii^  the  cal- 
trops with  one  pomt  at  the  sm^oe  of  tae  groond. 
(Veget.  4is  As  JlfO.  iiL  24;  JoL  Afric  69.  a;^  FsC 


MaOi,  Graee,  p.  311.)  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop  figured  by  Carlos 
(RecmeU^  iv.  pL  98).  [J.  T."} 

TRIBU'NAL  l^tuL\  a  raised  platform,  or,  ta 
use  the  term  adopted  from  the  French,  tribune,  on 
which  the  praetor  and  judices  sat  in  tiie  Basilica, 
It  is  described  under  Basilica  (pi  1 99). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf^  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  Uie  general 
addressed  the  soldiers,  and  wh«v  the  ccnso)  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  administered  jnstiee. 
When  the  genoal  addressed  the  army  from  the 
tribunal,  the  standards  were  planted  in  ficmit  of  it, 
and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  ad- 
dress itself  was  called  Ailoeittio.  (Plut.  Pomp.  41; 
Lipsius,  de  MUiU  Rom.  iv.  9  ;  Castra.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  booonr  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit.  A  nmaL  ii.  83.) 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xvi.  1)  applies  the  term  to  em- 
bankments against  the  sea.  [P*  S.] 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  orisinally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(fribas),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the 
officers  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced  also  in  the  later 
officers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  anoont  of 
an  the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

1.  Tribunks  of  thx  thrxb  ancibnt  TRias& 
At  the  time  when  all  the  Roman  citixens  were 
contained  in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnea,  Titles, 
and  Lttceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune 
(^^Aeif)xor,  Dionys.  ii.  7;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  20; 
Serv.  ad  yiea.  v.  560),  and  these  three  tribuues 
represented  their  respective  tribes  in  all  civil,  reli- 
gioua,  and  military  affiuis ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
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in  ibe  city  the  magittntesof  their  tribea,  and 
perf<Mtiied  the  tacm  on  their  behalf^  and  in  times 
of  war  they  were  their  military  commanders.  (Liy. 
i.  5d;  Dionys.  iL  64  ;  Varro,  ds  Ling,  Lot.  r.  81.) 
Niebuhr  (Hid,  nf  Rame^  L  p.  331}  sapposes  that 
the  trSbmua  edenam  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes, 
tiie  oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Oottling  (G^escA. 
d.  Horn.  Slaaisverfy  p.  166),  though  it  is  in  direct 
contradictioD  to  Dionysins  (il  13)  and  Pomponius 
(cEs  Ortg,  Jur,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15),  according 
to  whom  the  tribunus  celemm  was  the  comnumder 
of  the  eelere$^  the  king*s  body-guard,  a  statement 
which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without  his  being 
sapported  by  any  ancient  authori^,  except  that 
Dionysins  in  one  passage  (ii.  64)  Taguely  speaks 
of  tribuni  celerum  in  the  pluraL  That  however 
the  tribunus  celerum  was  really  distinct  from  the 
three  tribunes  of  the  tribes,  is  acknowledged  by 
Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work 
(iii.  p.  41).  In  what  manner  the  tribunus  celerum 
was  appointed  is  uncertain,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Dionysins,  that  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  gave  this  ofBce  to  L.  Junius  Brutus,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
tribes  or  curiae ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  im- 
perium  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the 
eomitxa  were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tri- 
bunus celerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked 
the  comitia:  it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
that  Brutus  proposed  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the 
tmperium.  (Liv.  i.  59.)  A  law  passed  under  the 
president  of  the  tribmius  celerum  was  called  a 
lot  tribtmida^  to  distinguish  it  from  one  passed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  [Lbx  Rsoia.] 
The  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ceased  to 
be  appointed  when  these  tribes  themselves  ceased 
to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and  when  the  patricians 
became  incorporated  in  the  local  tribes  of  Servius 
Tnllius.     [TRIBU8  (Roman).] 

2.  Tribunes  of  thb  Sbrvlan  tribes.  When 
Servius  Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius 
calls  ^^Aapxo'«  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14)  He  mentions  them  onlv  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed 
by  a  tribunes  The  duties  of  these  tribunes,  who 
were  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  their  respective  districts,  appear  to  bave 
consisted  at  first  m  keeping  a  roister  of  the  in- 
habitants in  each  district  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  When  subsequently  the  Roman 
people  became  exempted  fi:om  taxes,  the  main  part 
of  their  business  was  taken  from  them,  but  tney 
still  continued  to  exist  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  421)  sup- 
poses that  the  tr&md  aerani,  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  successors  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro  (de  Ling,  LaL 
tL  86)  speaks  of  cifrti/orss  omnium  ftrt5Mfm,a  name 
by  whicn  he  probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the 
tribes.  When  in  the  year  406  B.C.  the  custom 
of  giving  pay  {ttipendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  in- 
troduced, each  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect 
the  tributum  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay 
the  soldiers  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  v.  181),  and  in 
case  they  did  not  frilfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.     (C^to, 
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ap,  QdL  vii  10.)  In  later  times  their  duties  ap- 
pear to  have  beiai  confined  to  collecting  the  tribu> 
tum,  which  they  made  over  to  the  military  quaes* 
tors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  [Quabstor.]  The 
lex  Aurelia  (70  b.  a)  raJled  the  tribuni  aerarii  to 
the  ea^ercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
senators  and  eqnites,  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  (Orelli, 
Onom,  ThIL  iu.  p.  142  ;  Appian,  de  BelL  Oc.  iiL 
23.)  But  of  this  distinction  Uiey  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.  (Suet  Caes, 
41.) 

3.  Tribuni  plxbis.  The  ancient  tribunes  of 
the  plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
convoking  the  meetings  of  their  tribc«,  and  of  main* 
taining  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  king 
Servius  and  subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws. 
But  this  protection  was  very  inadequate  against 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  usurpations  of  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impoverished  by 
long  wars  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians, 
at  last  seceded  in  the  year  494  b.  a  to  the  Mens 
Sacer,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  appointing  tribunes  (trUmni 
pUbie)  with  more  efficient  powers  to  protect  their 
own  order  than  those  which  were  possessed  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed  was  only  to  afford  protection  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates  ; 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  afford  such  proteo- 
tion,  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  it  was  agreed  that  whoever  acted  against 
this  inviolability  should  be  an  outUiw,  and. that  his 
property  should  be  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Liv.  ii  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in 
theur  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own 
order  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and 
maltreatment ;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foct,  that  some  tuna 
after  the  tribnneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those,  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  kw 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  intexrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  Uie  tribunes  for  Uie  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  Uie  commonal^ :  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  hb  lifo  and  property  were  forfeited.  (Dionys. 
viL  17.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  this 
law  belongps  to  a  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  (ii. 
p.  98) ;  it  was  in  all  probability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  application  in  461  B.  a  in  the 
case  of  Caeso  (^incttus.  (Liv.  iii.  13.)  The  tri- 
bunes were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  assistance.  They  were 
essentially  the  representatives  and  the  oigans  of 
the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes 
themselves  howevw  were  not  judges  and  could  in* 
flict  no  punishments  (Oellius,  xiii.  12),  but  could 
only  propose  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  com* 
monalty  {muUam  trrogare).  The  tribunes  were 
thus  in  their  origin  only  a  protecting  magistracy  a| 
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the  pletw,  Imt  in  the  oonne  of  time  their  power 
increased  to  sach  *  degree  that  it  fupaMed  that 
of  all  other  magittimtee,  and  the  tribiinee  then, 
^.Bfl  Niebnhr  (i.  p.  614)  mnulu,  became  a  ma* 
■kgiatmcj  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  oppocition 
■to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elementa  in 
Iwenend,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Wf^e  administration   or  the  goTcmment.     IHiring 
'I  jpie  latter  pmod  of  the  republic  thej  became  tme 
!  (grants,  and  Niebnhr  justly  comperes  their  college, 
mch  as  it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  national  con- 
tention of  Fninoe  during  the  first  rerolntion.    But 
Qotwithstanding  the  neat  and  numeroas  abuses 
which  were  mi^e  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  in- 
diriduals,  the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen 
eonfrss  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long 
dnratbn  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
institution  of  this  diice. 

As  reoards  the  nimiber  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  sll  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  pas- 
sages in  Niebubr,  i.  n.  1556),  that  at  first  tiiey 
were  only  two,  though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the 
iiames  of  the  first  tnbunes.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever,  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five, 
one  being  taken  firom  each  of  the  five  classes.  (As- 
con,  m  Cie.  Com,  p.  56,  ed.  Orelli ;  Zonar.  vii.  15.) 
When  this  increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  Dionysius  (yi.89)  three  new  tribunes 
were  added  iomiedtately  after  the  appomtment  of 
the  first  two.  Cicero  {fVagm.  Oimd.  pu451, 
Orslli)  states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten; 
according  to  Livy  (ii.  33)  the  first  two  tribunes 
immediately  after  their  i^ppointment  elected  them- 
lelTcs  three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso  {ap» 
Iao.  ii.  58)  there  were  only  two  tribunes  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  ascertain  what  was  really  the 
case  ;  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  number 
was  not  increased  to  ten  till  the  year  457  b.  a, 
and  that  then  two  were  taken  from  each  of  the 
fire  classes.  (Liv.  liL  80  ;  Dionys.  z.  30.)  This 
number  appears  to  hare  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribunes  were  elected  was, 
flccording.to  Dionvsius  (vi.  89),  always  on  the  10th 
of  December,  although  it  b  evident  from  Cioero 
(fld  AiL\.\)  that  in  bis  time  at  least  the  election 
took  place  a.  d.  xvl  Kal.  Seztil.  (17th  of  July.) 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  none  but  ple- 
beians were  eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune ;  hence 
when  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  patricians 
wished  to  obtain  the  office,  they  were  obliged  first 
to  renounce  their  own  oider  and  to  become  ple- 
beians [PiTRicn,  p.  876]  ;  hence  also  under  the 
empire  it  was  thougnt  that  the  princeps  should  not 
be  tribune  because  he  was  a  patrician.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  17,  82.)  But  the  mfluence  which  be- 
longed  to  this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors 
not  to  covet  it  Hence  Augustus  received  the  tri- 
bunitia  potestas  for  life.  (Suet.  Amg.27  \  Tacit 
AnnaL  i.  2;  compare  Suet  Tiber.  9, 23,  Veap,  12,  TU, 
6.)  During  the  republic,  however,  the  old  r^pla- 
tion  remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes  had 
ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone.  The 
only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected  to 
the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (HL  65), 
and  this  was  probably  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  tribuneship  between  the 
two  orders.  Although  nothing  appears  to  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  tribunes  should  originally 
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bate  been  elected  by  that  body  of  the  Homan  dti- 
lens  which  they  represented,  yet  the  eabjeet  is  in- 
volved in  considMable  obscurity.  Cieero  {Fragmm 
Oamd.  Le.)  states  that  they  were  elected  by  the 
comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
accounts  of  Dionysius  {L  e.)  and  Livy  (iL  56),  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  Lex  PubHIia  (473  &c; 
Liv.  il  56  ;  Dionys.  z.  41).  Nielmbr  thinks  (L 
p.  618)  that  down  to  the  PnbliHan  law  ihej  wen 
elected  by  the  oentories,  tiie  classes  of  which  they 
represented  in  their  number,  and  that  the  curies,  as 
Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  another  phwe  (vi 
90),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  except  to 
sanction  it  The  election  m  the  comitui  of  the 
centuries  however  does  not  remove  tiie  difficolties, 
a'hence  Offttling  (p.  289)  is  mdined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes  bdfore  the  ezpintion  of  their  office 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  plebeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  canmit  be  doubted,  bat  it 
appears  to  have  ceased  even  smne  tinM  befeie  the 
PubUliaa  kw.  (Niebnhr,  iL  p^  1 90.)  After  this 
time  it  is  never  heard  of  acain,  and  the  electkni  c^ 
the  tribunes  was  left  entirely  to  the  comitia  tribots, 
which  were  convoked  and  held  for  this  purpose  by 
the  old  tribunes  previoosly  to  the  ezptration  of  their 
offioe.  (Liv. iL  66,  Ac;  Dionys.  iz.  431,  49.)  One 
of  the  old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside 
at  the  election.  (Lit.  iiL  64;  Appian,  ds  BM.  CSm, 
L  14.)  As  the  meeting  oenld  not  be  preknged  after 
sunset,  and  the  busmeas  was  to  be  oom^etod  in 
one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was  oUiged 
to  break  up  before  the  election  was  eompleted,  and 
that  those  who  were  elected  filled  np  the  legitimate 
number  of  the  college  by  cooptatio.  (Liv.iLa)  But 
in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularis  the  tribune 
L.  Trebonius  in  448  b.  &  got  an  ordinanee  pawd, 
according  to  which  the  college  of  the  tribunes 
should  never  be  completed  by  cooptatioi,  but  the 
elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  dav, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  ths 
number  ten  was  made  up.  (Liv.  iiL  64,  65,  r.  10; 
comp.  Niebnhr,  iL  p.  383.)  The  place  where  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally 
and  lawftilly  the  Forum,  afterwards  alw  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the 
CapitoL 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Althongh  its  original  cha- 
racter was  merely  aaxilium  or  0o^ia  i^ainst  pa- 
tridan  magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  eariy  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  medrntots  or 
arbitrators  in  matten  among  themselves.  This 
sUtement  of  Lydus  (de  MaffiaL  L  38,  44;  Dionys. 
viL  58)  has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter  (GasfoL  d. 
Rom,  RedhlMy  p.  85).  The  whole  power  poasessed 
by  the  college  of  tribunes  was  designated  by  Uie 
name  tribmncia  poietku^  and  extended  at  do  timo 
further  than  one  mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  ci^; 
at  a  greater  distance  than  this  they  came  nnder 
the  imperium  of  the  magistrates,  like  every  other 
citizen.  (Liv.  iiL  20;  Dionys.  viiL  87.)  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necesaary  tluU 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them  and  at  any 
time  ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  hefp  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  aflfotd 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  nagis- 
tmtes.  For  the  same  reason  a  tribone  was  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  dty  for  a  whole  di^» 
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exeeipi  dnriqg  the  Ferae  Latinae,  wlien  the  whole 
people  was  aewmbled  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Ma- 
crobw  SaL  i.  S.) 

In  the  year  456  b.  c.  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  (Dionys.  x.  81,  82)  ;  for  until  that 
time  the  consols  alone  had  had  the  right  of  laying 
plebisdta  before  the  senate  for  approbation.  Some 
yearn  after,  452  B.  c,  the  tribune  demanded  of  the 
consuls  to  request  the  senate  to  make  a  senatus- 
conaoltom  for  the  ^>potntment  of  persons  to  frame 
a  new  legislation  ;  and  during  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  the  tribunes  themselves  were  present 
In  the  senate.  (Dionys.  x.  50,  52.)  The  written 
legislation  which  the  tribunes  then  wished  can 
only  haTe  related  to  their  own  order ;  but  as  such 
a  legialation  would  only  have  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  Mpders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  remonstrsnces  of  the  patricians,  and  the  new 
l^islatiott  was  to  embrace  both  orders.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  From  the  second  decemvi- 
tate  the  tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  re- 
stored after  the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now 
aasomed  a  different  character  from  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  tribes.  [Tribus  (Roman.)] 
The  tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  (Lir.  iii.  69,  iv.  1) ; 
but  they  did  not  sit  among  the  senators  themselves, 
but  upon  benches  before  the  opened  doors  of  the 
Knate-houae.  (Val.  Max.  il  2.  §  7  ;  F.  Hofmann, 
Der  JJSm.  Senate  p.  109,  &c.)  The  iuviolability 
of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contract  between  the  two  estates,  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  Horatius. 
(LiT.  iiL  55.)  As  tiie  tribes  now  also  included 
the  patricians  and  their  dittits,  the  tribunes  might 
natnrally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the 
patrician  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iiL  56  ; 
conipi  also  viiL  88,  34  ;  Niebnhr,  ii  p.  874.) 
About  this  time  the  tribunes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  the  auspices  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribea.  (Zonaras,  vd.'  19.)  They  also  assumed 
i^^ain  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  to  bring  patricians 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  dear  from  several 
instances.  (Lit.  iii.  56,  ftc,  iv.  44,  v.  11,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  authority  which  a  plebisdtnm  pro- 
posed to  the  tribes  by  a  tiibune  received  through 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plsbiscitum.  While  the 
college  thus  gained  outwardly  new  strength  every 
day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  internal  orgatiisa- 
ticm,  which  to  some  extent  paralyzed  its  powers. 
Before  the  year  394  B.  c.  ereiy  thing  had  been 
decided  in  the  college  by  a  majority  (Liv.  ii  43, 
44  ;  Dionys.  ix.  1,  2,  41,  x.  31)  ;  but  about  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intro- 
duced, which  made  the  opposition  {interoettio)  of 
one  teibone  sufficient  to  render  a  resolution  of  his 
colleagues  void.  (Zonar.  vii  15.)  This  new  re- 
guhuion  does  not  appear  in  operation  till  894 
and  393  b.  c.  (Liv.  ▼.  25,  29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
atSl  applied  in  &  a  421  and  415.  (Liv.  iv.  42, 
48  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)  From  their  right 
of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and  of  taking  part  in 
its  discussions,  and  from  their  being  the  repre- 
leutatives  of  the  whole  people,  they  gndually 
obtained  tiie  right    of   intercession  aj^inst  any 
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action  which  a  magistrate  might  undertake  during 
the  time  of  his  office,  and  this  even  without  fmng 
any  reason  for  it.  (Appian,  de  BelL  Okx  i.  23.) 
Thus  we  £nd  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  con- 
voking the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  1 6),  preventing  the 
propoul  of  new  laws  or  elections  in  the  comitia 
(Liv.  vi.  35,  viL  17,  x.  9,  xxvii.  6);  and  they 
interceded  against  the  official  functions  of  the 
censors  (Dion  Ous.  xxxviL  9  ;  Liv.  xliii  16)  ; 
and  even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  bO ;  Ot\L  vii.  19.)  In  the  same 
manner  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  1 6  ;  Dion  Ows. 
xli.  2)  ;  and  thus  either  compel  the  senate  to  sub- 
mit the  subject  in  question  to  a  fresh  consideration, 
or  to  raise  the  session.  (Oms.  de  Beil,  Civ,  L  2  ; 
Appian,  de  BelL  Oh,  L  29.)  In  order  to  propose 
a  measure  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
voke a  meeting  (Gellius,  xiv.  7),  or  when  it  had 
been  convoked  by  a  consul  they  might  make  their 
proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a  right 
which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  otbor  hand,  had 
itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the  tribunes. 
Thus,  in  431  b.  a  it  requested  the  tribunes  to 
compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  tri- 
bunes compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening  them 
with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postnmius 
Tubertns  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  From  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  several  instances  in  which 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls  to  comjjy  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  ft  turn  eeeeni  m  amdorikUB 
temMtua^  and  to  execute  its  commands.  (Liv.  v.  9, 
xxviiL  45.)  In  their  relation  to  the  senate  a 
change  was  introduced  by  thB  Plebiedtum  AHmmm^ 
which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  should  be  a  senator.  (Qellius,  xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
viL  15.)  When  this  plebiseitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  170  b.  c.  it  was  not 
yet  in  operation.  (Liv.  xiv.  15.)  It  probably 
or^inated  with  G.  Atinius,  who  was  tribune  in 
b.  a  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  59  ;  Plin.  H,N,  vii  45.) 
But  as  the  quaestorship,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  the  office  which  persons  held  previously  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  the  right  of  being  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  the  law  ol 
Atinius  was  in  most  esses  superfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores 
[Viator]  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  im« 
prison  him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iv.  26,  v.  9,  ix.  34,  Epit.  48, 
55,  59  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  im  Vaim.  9 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and 
Varro  (op.  GelL  xiii.  12)  that  the  tribunes,  when 
they  brought  an  accusation  against  any  one  before 
the  people,  had  the  right  of  pr^ieneioy  but  not 
the  right  of  voeaiiOj  that  is,  they  might  command  a 
person  to  be  dnwged  by  their  viatores  before  the 
comitia,  but couldnot  summon  him.  An  attempt  to 
account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by  Gellius 
{L  c).  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose  a 
fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  parson  accused  beforr 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal  and  trrated  the  case  as  a  capital  one. 
(Liv.  viii.  33,  xxv.  4,  xxri.  3.)  The  college  ol 
I  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  making  edicts,  as 
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that  mentioned  by  Cicero  (m  Veir,  ii.  41  ;  eoni]i. 
Gell.  iv.  14  ;  Liv.  zzxviiL  52).  In  caeet  in  whu^ 
ene  member  of  the  collc^  opposed  a  resolution  of 
his  colleagues  nothing  could  be  done,  and  the 
measuie  was  dropped  ;  but  this  useful  check  was 
remoTed  by  the  example  of  C  Tiberius  Oraochus, 
in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  proposing  to 
the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  persisting  in 
his  Yeto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.  ( Appian, 
dA  BdL  Ch.  i.  12  ;  PluL  7tt.  Graeeh,  11, 12, 15  ; 
Cic.  <U  Leg,  iiL  10  ;  Dion  Cass,  zzzri.  13.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortoisian  law  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  beer,  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius  (ii.  2)  even  qwaks  of  the  im- 
perium  of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  comitia  tributa  or  the  senate 
measures  on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
cases  in  which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their 
proposals  were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate 
aenatus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  ap* 
proved  by  it  (Liv.  zlii.  21) ;  but  cases  in  which  the 
people  itself  had  a  direct  interest,  such  as  a  gene- 
ral legal  reguUtion  (Liv.  zxl  6S,  xxziv.  1),  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  (Liv.  xxxviii.  36),  the 
alteration  of  the  attributes  of  a  magistrate  (Liv. 
zxii.  25,  &C.),  and  others,  might  be  brought  before 
the  people,  without  their  having  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  senate^  though  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  contrary.  (Liv.  zxxv.  7,  zxviL 
5.)  Subjects  belonging  to  the  administration 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  tribes  without  the 
tribunes  having  previously  received  through  the 
consuls  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate.  This  how- 
ever was  done  very  frequently,  and  hence  we  have 
mention  of  a  number  of  plebiscita  on  matters  of 
administration.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Walter, 
p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  sometimes  even  occurs  that  the 
tribunes  brought  the  question  ctmcemiug  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  before  the  tribes,  and  then  com- 
pelled the  senate  to  ratify  the  resolution  as  ex- 
pressing the  wish  of  the  whole  people.  (Liv.  xxx. 
43,  xxxiii.  25.)  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  con* 
stitution  on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or 
other  proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  oomi- 
tia,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  [Tribus  (Roman).]  But 
this  arrangement  did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachariae,  L,  Com, 
SuUa^  ali  Ordnar  det  Born,  FrmttaaiM^  iL  p.  12, 
dec  and  p.  99,  dec.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  hdd  im- 
mediately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  empire. 
(Appian.  d»  BelL  Civ,  i.  100.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, equites  also  obtained  the  office,  and  thereby 
became  members  of  the  senate  (Suet  Aug,  10, 40), 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
the  quaestors.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  HI.)  Tribunes  of 
the  people  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  aera,  though  their  powers  became 
naturally  much  limited,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Tacit.  AnuaL  iiL  28.)  They  oontmued 
however  to  have  the  right  of  intercession  against 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  on  behalf  of  injured  in- 
dividuals.    (Tacit  AtmaL  xvL  26,  HisL  iL  91, 
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IT.  9  ;  Plin.  EpiaL  I  23,  ix.    13  ;  oorapu  Bedco^ 
HamBt.  der  Rom.  Alterih.  vol.  iL  pt  iL  p,  247,  die.) 

4.  Triboni  BciLrruBc  cum  oonsulabi  potb- 
8TATB.  When  in  445  &  c.  the  tribune  C.  C^anii- 
leius  brought  forward  the  rogation  that  the  caasal- 
ship  should  not  be  confined  to  either  order  (Liv.  ir. 
1 ;  Dionya  xi.  52),  the  patricians  evaded  the  at- 
tempt by  a  change  in  the  constitution :  the  powers 
which  had  hith«to  been  united  in  tlie  eonaiilship 
were  now  divided  between  two  new  magistrates, 
vii.  the  TrUmm  mHUttm  aan  oommtari  potnttde  and 
the  censors.  (Consequently,  in  444  B.  c.  three  mi- 
litary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were  appointed, 
and  to  this  office  the  plebeums  were  to  be  equally 
eligible  with  the  patricians.  (Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionya 
xL  60,  Slc)  For  the  years  following  however, 
the  people  wen  to  be  at  liberty,  on  the  pn/poaai.  xk 
the  senate,  to  decide  whether  consols  were  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  old  custom,  or  ooosalar 
tribunes.  Henceforth,  for  many  years,  aometimes 
consuls  and  sometimes  consular  tribonea  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  number  of  the  latter  varied  fitni 
three  to  four,  until  in  405  b.  a  it  was  increased  to 
six,  and  as  the  omsors  were  regarded  aa  their  col- 
leagues, we  have  sometimes  mentioa  of  eight  tri- 
bunes. (Liv.  iv.  61,  V.  1  ;  Diodor.  xv.  50 ;  Lir. 
vL  27  ;  Diodor.  xv.  51  ;  Liv.  vL  30.)  At  last, 
however,  in  367  b.  c.  the  office  of  these  tribenes 
was  abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consol- 
ship  was  restored.  The  consular  tributes  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  un- 
doubtedly with  less  solemn  auspioea  than  the  coo- 
suls.  Concerning  the  irregularity  of  their  nmnhec^ 
see  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  325,  &.&,  p.  389,  &c. ;  eorapu 
Gdttling,  PL  326,  &c. ;  Becker,  HamdXt.  der  Rem, 
AUerth.  voL  ii.  pt  ii.  p.  136,  &c. 

5.  Tribuni  MiLiTAksa,  [ExBBcrrva,  ppk 
503,  504.] 

6.  Tribunus  Voluptatum,  was  an  cffieer  who 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diodetian, 
and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  publie 
amusements,  especially  of  theatrical  perfbrmancca. 
(Cassiodor.  Variar.  viL  10.)  [L.  &] 

TRIBUS  (^vXoir,  ^u\4X  1.  Grbxk.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Oreek  history  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  dans.  Homei 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
AgamonnMi  to  amnge  his  army  Kork  ^vKa^  meerk 
ipfr^paSf  so  that  eacn  may  be  encouraged  bj  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.  {IL  iL  362.)  A  per- 
son not  included  in  any  clan  (i^p^sifX,  was  re- 
garded as  a  vagrant  OT  outlaw.  (JL  ix.  63^)  These 
divisions  were  rather  natural  tnan  political,  de- 
pending on  fiunily  connection,  and  arising  out  of 
those  times,  when  each  head  of  a  fiunily  exeivised 
a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The  bond 
was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  ncrifiees 
and  festivals,  which  a^  the  fiunily  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usnally  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  oommmuties  fixmed  a  po- 
litical society.  (Aristot  Po/.  L  1.  §  7.)  In  tlie  i«es 
succeeding  the  heroic  tribes  and  clana  eontinned  to 
exist,  though  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  they 
became  more  extended,  and  asaomed  a  territorial 
or  political,  rather  than  a  fintemal  character.  The 
tribes  were  not  in  general  distinctions  between 
nobles  and  conm^ons,  unless  the  people  were  of 
different  races,  or  unless  there  had  been  an  acoe^ 
sion  of  foreigners,  who  were  not  blended  with  the 
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flrigiual  inliAbitaata.  It  u  true,  that  in  the  com- 
nwu  coune  of  thingt,  nobles,  or  priTJI^ed  danea, 
•pnns  up  in  tbhoua  countriei,  by  reason  either  of 
wealui,  or  of  personal  merit,  or  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  all  the  land 
vas  possessed  by  them,  as  by  the  Gamori  of  Syxa- 
euaj  (Herod.  viL  155)  ;  sometimes  their  property 
«'as  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  kw  (Arist. 
PoL  iL  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Baochiadae  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  fiunily,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves.  (Herod,  t.  92.)  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  gpueral  role,  there  was  no  decided  sepa- 
ration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  (Arist  PoL  iiL  9.  §  7)  ;  afterwards 
the  priesthood  of  particular  deities  became  here- 
ditary in  certain  &milies,  owing  either  to  a  sup- 
posed transmission  of  prophetic  power,  as  in  the 
ease  of  tho  Eumolpidae,  Branchidae,  lamidae  ;  or 
to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Telines 
of  Gcla  (Herud.  vii.  153)  ;  but  the  priests  were 
not  separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  ( Wachsmuth,  Heli.  Alt*  vol.  i  pt  i.  pp. 
76, 149,  1st  ed.  ;  SchSmann,  AnLjur,  pub,  Gr.  p. 
79.)  The  most  important  (Ustinctions  of  a  class- 
like  nature,  between  people  living  under  the  same 
government,  arose  in  tnose  countries  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  migratoiy  hordes  of  Thessalians, 
fioeotians,  and  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent 
to  the  heroic  -age.  The  revolutions  which  they 
effected,  though  varying  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
ft»rm  character.  The  conquering  body  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  became  its  lords  ;  the 
original  inhabitants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
sometimes  to  complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors. 
The  former  built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  military  dis- 
cipline and  martial  habits ;  while  a  rural  population, 
consisting  prin<:ipally  of  the  frNnner  natives,  but 
partly  also  of  the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and 
portly  of  fresh  emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by 
them  to  settle,  dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  Tltpioucoi.  The  condition 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  ircp(oiiro<  is  spoken  of  under 
Pbriobci.  a  similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the 
countries  so  colonised,  as  in  Aigos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  &c  (Herod.  Tiii.  73 ;  Thncyd.  ii.  25  ; 
Xenoph.  fftlL  iiL  2.  §  23,  30  ;  Pausan.  iii.  8.  §  3, 
viiL27.  §  1;  ArvtPo^iL6.  §l,v.2.§8.)  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  pkoes  Uie  new  comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  eitiienship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitantsi 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  MeiMnia,  Phliiu,  Troe- 
aen.  (Pansan.  iL  13.  §  1,  v.  4.  §  1  ;  Thiriwall, 
Hist  q^  Cfreece^  vol  L  p.  342.)  So  the  Cretans, 
who  invaded  Miletna,  mingled  with  the  ancient 
Carians,  and  the  lonians  with  the  Cretans  and 
Carians  of  Colophon.  (Pausan.  vii.  2.  §  5,  viL  3. 
{  1.)  In  Megaia,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  amalgamated  vrith  the  lower.  (Thirl- 
vnUt  ToL  L  p.  430.)  In  other  phu«s  the  irtpioutoi 
mve  more  degraded.    Thus,  in  Sicyou  they  were 
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compelled  to  wear  sheep-skins,  and  called  «cari»- 
9aKo^6poi  (Athenaeus  vL  271) ;  in  Epidaums 
they  were  styled  KoWiro8«f,  duity/ooted^  a  name 
which  denoted  their  agricultural  occupation,  but 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  contempt  (MUller,  Dor, 
iii.  4.  §  2.)  But  in  general  tney  formed  a  sort 
of  middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the 
serf  or  slave.  Thus,  in  Aigos,  there  was  a  class  of 
persons  called  GymuesU  or  Gynmetes,  corresponding 
to  the  Helots.  [Gymnesii.]  So  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  tho 
Thessalian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of 
ancient  Aeolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Pe- 
nestae  [Pbnbstax],  but  only  tributary  subjects, 
who  retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  dtixens.  (Thiriwall,  voL  L 
p.  438  ;  Schdroann,  Id.  p.  401.)  So  also  in  Crete, 
there  were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  ircp(oiicoi,or  old 
inhabitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves.  [CosmlJ  We  may  observe  that  the  term 
irtpioucot  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a  different 
sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Thebans, 
as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spartans.  {HdU  v. 
4.  §  46.)  In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town  ;  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artizans,  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  L 
pt  L  p.  162  ;  Schomann,  Id.  pp.  80,  107.) 

The  ruling  people,  thus  renoaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  mto  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Homer  Aaipi^cs  rpixi^fs.  (Od, 
six.  177,)  These  tribes  were  the  'TAAe7r,  nd^ 
^vAoi,  and  Aufiaydrai  or  Au/ioycs.  The  first  de- 
rived their  name  from  Hyllut,  son  of  Hercules,  the 
two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  who  are  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  last  expedition  when  the 
Dorians  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  highest  dig- 
nity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  distinction,  for  all  the  fireemen  there 
were  by  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes  others  were 
added  in  different  places,  either  when  the  Dorians 
were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or  when  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  weio  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citiaenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus  the  Cadmean 
Aegeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a 
great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says)  from 
Aegeus,  srandson  of  Theras  (Herod,  iv.  149), 
though  others  have  thought  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  three  Doric  trilMss.  (Thiriwall,  vol.  L  pp. 
257,  268, 314.)  At  Argos,  Aegina,and  Epidaurus 
there  was  an  Hymethia&  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.  (MUller,  Aegin.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
thenes  baring  changed  the  names  of  the  Doric 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 
given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty  years  after  his 
death  the  Doric  names  were  restored,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  added,  called  AiyiaXiMS^  from  Aegialeus,  son 
of  the  Aigive  hero  Adrastus.  (Herod,  v.  68.) 
Eight  tribM  are  mentioned  in  Corinth  (Suidas,.s. «. 
Ilii&ra  5icTw),  four  in  Tegea.  (Pausan.  viiu  53. 
§  6.)  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Ar* 
cadlans  (Pans.  v.  9.  §  6),  from  which  they  appeur 
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to  hate  been  geomphicd  divifiong.  (Wacbimiith, 
tqL  ii  pt  L  p.  17.)  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
In  (>rdonia  (Hesych.  «.  o.  *TAAc7r),  the  Dymanes 
in  rialicarnassus ;  which  probably  arose  from  co- 
lonies haying  been  fomided  by  the  members  of  one 
tribe  only.    (Wachsmntb,  toL  ii  pt.  i.  p.  15.) 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people  the  Spartans  kept 
themselTes  the  longest  unmixed  with  fureign  blood. 
So  jealous  wers  they  to  maintain  their  ezdosiTe 
priTikffes,  Chat  they  had  only  admitted  two  men 
into  Meir  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotas. 
(Herod,  ix.  38,  85.)  Afterwards  their  numbers 
were  occasionally  recruited  by  the  admission  of 
Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners  ;  but  this  was 
done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  who  created  huge  numbers  of  dtiiens. 
But  we  cannot  further  pume  this  subject.  (Sditf- 
mann.  Id.  p.  114.) 

The  subdiTision  of  tribes  into  ^parpUu  or  irdrpcu, 
yirn,  rpfrrvffs,  Ac.  appears  to  have  pievailed  in 
various  places.  (Wachsmntb,  toL  it  pt  i  p.  18.) 
A  Sparta  each  tribe  contained  ten  Moit,  a  word, 
like  K^/uUf  denoting  a  local  diTision  or  district ; 
each  oAs  contained  ten  rpioiniScf,  communities  con- 
taining thirty  fiunilies.  But  Teiy  little  appears  to 
be  known  of  these  divisions,  how  for  they  were 
local,  or  how  for  genealogicaL  AfUr  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was  changed  ; 
.  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have  been  five 
in  number.  (Schiiroann,  Ani,  Jut,  Pub,  p.  115  ; 
MUller,  Dor.  iii.  5.) 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Odeontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  Aegicorenses,  who  are 
spoken  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found 
also  in  Cysicum.  In  Samos  a  ^X^  Alrxpu»¥tii  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  26X  which  was  pro- 
bably a  (Parian  race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians. 
In  Ephesus  five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different 
moes.  With  respect  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Wachsmuth,  voL  iL  pt.  i.  p.  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  aro  said 
to  have  existed  m  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reisn, 
of  Cecrops,  and  were  called  Oaeropit  (KsMpovu), 
AutookOon  {AbT6x^v\  Aetaea  ('AicrakX  and 
ParaUa  {UapaKia).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent 
king,  Cranans,  these  names  were  changed  to 
Cranait  {KpeofoAs)^  AWdt  ('ArM t),  Metogaea  (Me- 
(r^7«fc(),  and  Diaeria  {Ateucplt),  Afterwards  we 
find  a  new  set  of  names  ;  Diat  (Atds),  AihmuU 
{'Adrivdts)^  Poiidomat  (noatiSwids),  and  Htpkau- 
tiat  ('H^oioTids)  ;  evidently  derived  firom  the 
deities  who  were  wonbipped  in  the  country. 
(Compare  Pollux,  viil  109.)  Some  of  those 
secondly  mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to 
have  been  geographical  divisions  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  not  independent  communities, 
they  were  at  lesst  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond 
of  union.  But  all  tiiese  tribes  were  superseded  by 
four  others,  which  were  probably  founded  soon 
after  the  Ionic  settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as 
before  observed)  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 
Ionic  colonies  out  of  Greece.  The  names  Geleontet 
{rt\4orr9s\  Hopieia  (^'OrXirrcf),  Arpadet  ('Af- 
T^Seii),  AiffUmres  (AlytKop9h\  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  66)  to  have  beon  derived  firam  the  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.  (Compare  Eurip.  /oa,  1596, 
&c  ;  Pollux,  L  e.)  Upm  this,  however,  many 
doubts  have  been  thrown  by  modem  writws,  who 
have  suggested  various  theories  of  their  own,  more 
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or  less  ingemons,  to  which  referaiee  will  be  (ued 
in  the  books  cited  below.  It  is  impossible  within 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length. 
The  etymology  of  the  three  last  names  aroold  seem 
to  suggest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  from  the 
occupations  which  their  respective  menbers  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Hopletes  being  the  anncd  men,  or 
warriors  ;  the  Aigades,  labouren  or  husbaadmeB ; 
the  A^eorea,  goatherds  or  shepherda.  It  is  diiE- 
cult,  however,  to  discover  in  the  first  name  any  sach 
meaning,  unless  TcA^i^cf,  and  not  rcXiorrcs,  be 
the  true  reading,  in  which  case  it  has  bees  sap- 
posed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a  sacerdotal  ords, 
firom  rcAc«y,  used  in  its  religious  sense  ;  or  a 
peasantiy  who  paid  rent  to  tlM  kvds  of  the  soil, 
from  TcXccy,  in  the  sense  of  to  ^ag.  Against  the 
former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  objected, 
that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be  Iband  in 
later  tunes  of  Attic  history  ;  and  against  the  latter, 
that  the  Axgades  and  the  Teleontes  would  denote 
a  similar  dass  of  people,  unless  wereaort  to  snodier 
interpretation  of  the  word  Argades,  vat,  orfims, 
who  would  hardly  constitute  a  distinct  tribe  in  so 
eariy  a  period  of  sodety.  It  may  be  obserred, 
however,  that  Aindes  sod  Aegioores  may  be  taken 
to  signify  a  local  distribution  of  inbabitHnts,  the 
fivmer  being  the  tillen  of  the  gionnd,  dweUiqg  in 
the  plain,  the  latter  mountaineers  ;  and  this  agrees 
very  well,  not  only  with  the  known  cbaacter  of 
the  country  of  Attica,  but  also  with  the  dirision 
above  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  the  rdgn  of 
Cianaus,  vis.  Mesooaea  and  Diaeria.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
in  supposing  that  some  of  the  tribes  were  denflnai- 
nated  from  their  localities  or  oocnpntioiis,  while 
others  owed  their  names  to  other 
Argades  and  Aegicoces  might  be  the  old 
anti,  aocordinff  to  their  nrevious  division  ;  while  the 
other  two  tnbes  might  be  the  Ionic  seldcfs, 
Hopletes  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them,  Ckle- 
otttes  the  great  body,  so  called  firam  a  son  of  Ion. 
Or  the  Isst  might,  as  SohSmann  thinks,  be  the  sd> 
dent  nobility,  as  distiiwuished  fimn  the  \mat 
settlers  Whatever  be  Uie  truth  with  lespeet  t» 
the  origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  mne  certsin, 
that,  ^foie  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historisns 
agree  in  lepresentinff  as  the  ^reat  founder  of  the 
Attic  oommonwealta,  ihe  various  people  who  in- 
habited the  oountiy  continued  to  be  diaanited  SDd 
split  into  foctions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  reiatiflos 
of  the  tribes  to  each  otha,  by  intmdiKing  a 
gradation  of  ranks  in  each  ;  dividing  the  people 
mtoEJhrorp^Sai,  r««»fu{/NM,and  Ai|/ue«^p7oi,of  whea 
the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  i^szicaltmists  or 
jreomen,  the  third  labounrs  and  mj^t^Ji^w^f^  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  fffH^t^ 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  dty  of  Athena,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  node  it  the 
seat  of  government,  enconraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  leynl  nnro 
gative  in  their  fovour.  The  Tribea  or  Phylae 
were  divided,  either  in  the  age  of  Thsoens  or  soon 
afier,  each  into  three  ^por^ioi  (a  teim  eqnivalcBt 
to  fraternities,  and  analogous  in  its  politioal  icfatian 
to  the  Roman  duimi)^  and  each  ^parpim  into 
thirty  7^yi|  (equivalent  to  the  Roman  Cfmim\  the 
memb^  of  a  7^1  b^ng  called  yonrij/nu  or 
SfuyaXdicTts,  ^Mok  yhns  was  distinguished  by  a 
particular  name  of  a  patronymic  form,  which  was 
derived  from  some  hero  or  mythic  ancestnr.    We 
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leun  from  PoQux  (viiL  111)  that  theie  divisioni, 
though  the  nameo  teem  to  import  fiunily  connection, 
were  in  fiuBt  artificial ;  which  showi  that  some  ad- 
Tanee  had  now  been  made  towards  the  estaUiah^ 
ment  of  a  doter  political  onion.  The  memben  of 
the  ^parpim  and  y4ni  had  their  retpective  religioiu 
rites  and  festiTalt,  which  were  preserved  long  after 
these  commnnities  had  lost  their  political  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  |Nreyented  them  from  being  alto- 
gether diasolyed.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  qfHome, 
Tol.  L  p.  311,  Ac) 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
the  three  classes,  into  which  Theseos  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difiicalt  and  perpleziiu^  question.  It 
would  appear  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  Bobject  that  each  of  the  four  tribes  was 
dirided  into  Eopatridae,  Oeomori,  and  Demiurgi ; 
whieh  is  coofinned  by  the  fisct  that  the  four 
^vAoAhfiXcis,  who  were  the  assessors  of  the  so- 
vereign, were  all  taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  from  each  tribe.  [Phylo- 
BA81LS1S.]  This,  as  Thiriwall  {HiU.  of  Qretee^ 
ToL  iL  p.  10)  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possiUe  on  the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions 
which  originallT  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal  ;  but  MaUen  {HitL  qf  Rome^  p. 
140),  who  rejects  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes  deriving  their  name  from  their 
employment,  supposes  that  the  Tribes  or  Phylae 
consisted  of  the  Eupatridae  alone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  four  Phylae  like  the  patricians 
at  Rome  into  three.  The  Oeomori  and  Bemiuxgi 
had  therefore,  acoording  to  his  supposition,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  many  difficulties  and  is  most  in  ao- 
conianw^  with  the  subsequent  history  and  political 
analogies  in  other  states,  but  seems  hardly  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
oeivii^it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterwards  abolished,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etipairidae  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and 
had  besides  the  management  of  religious  affiurs,  and 
the  interpretatian  of  the  laws.  Attica  became 
agitated  by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly 
before  the  lenslation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three 
parties,  Ilc^iaioi  or  lowlanders,  Aidicpioi  or  high- 
landeia,  and  n^^wXiM  oc  people  of  the  sea  coast. 
The  tiro  first  remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  Mesogaea  and  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  par- 
ties appear  in  some  measure  to  represent  the  cusses 
established  by  Theseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles, 
whose  property  lay  in  die  champaign  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country;  the  second,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading 
and  mining  dass,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  in 
wealth  and  importance.  To  appease  their  discords, 
Solon  was  applied  to  ;  and  thereupon  framed  his 
eelehiated  constitution  and  code  of  laws.  Here 
we  have  onlv  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tribes  as  he  found  them,  but  abolished  the  existing 
distinctbns  of  nuii^  or  at  all  eventa  greatly  di- 
minished their  importance,  by  introducing  his  pro- 
perty qualification,  or  division  of  the  people  mto 
IIcrraiONrio^USifiroi,  'Imrcij,  Ztvytrat,  and  ^ryrtt. 
The  enactmento  of  Solon  continued  to  be  the  law 
at  Athens,  though  in  great  measure  suspended  by 
the  tyranny,  untfl  the  democratic  refonn  effected  by 
Cleisthenss.  He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  cre- 
ated ton  new  ones,  according  to  a  geographical  divi- 
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sion  of  Attica,  and  named  them  after  ten  of  the  an^ 
dent  heroes :  EreddkeiSy  A^geis^  PandumUj  Leomti^ 
AcamoKtUi  Oeneis^  Cecropity  H^apothoonUt^  Aeait^ 
tisj  Antio^ii.  These  tribes  were  divided  each  into 
ten  5^/M>i,  the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrangement  was 
so  made,  that  several  8^/u>i  not  contiguous  or  near 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  make  up  a  tribe. 
[Dbmus.]  The  object  of  thb  arrangement  was, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associations  a  perfect 
and  lasting  revolution  might  be  effected,  in  the 
habits  and  fedings,  as  well  as  the  political  oiga- 
nization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  ancient 
iffpen-piai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of  all 
political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  dtixenship  were  registered  in  a  Phyle  and 
Demus,  but  not  in  a  Phratria  or  Oenos ;  whtsnce 
Aristophanes  (jRonoe,  419,  ^eet,  765)  says,  as  a 
taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citizens,  that 
they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  barbarous  ones 
(quoted  bv  Niebnhi;  vol.  I  p.  812).  The  functions 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mostly  transferred  to  the  orjfjLoi.  Among  others, 
we  may  notice  that  of  the  forty-dght  vaoKpapiai 
into  which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  th« 
purpose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  uselessi 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system.  The 
reforms  of  Cleisthenes  were  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some  few 
interruptions)  until  the  downfiil  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence. The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  Senate 
of  five  hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  fit>m  each  tribe. 
The  allotment  of  Surcurraf  was  according  to  tribes; 
and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be  observed 
in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  judicial  and 
magisterial,  dvil  and  military  ;  as  that  of  the  5icu. 
TifToi,  Kayiffrai^  vwAip-oi,  rofiUu^  Ttix<nroioly  ^d. 
Aopxoc,  ffrpcernyoly  &c.  In  b.  a  307  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twdve 
by  creatmg  two  new  ones,  namely  Ani^oniat  and 
Demdrioif  which  afterwards  received  the  names 
of  Ptolemait  and  AUaUs;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his  own 
name.  (Plut  Demetr,  10;  Paus.  I  5.  §  5;  Pollux, 
viiLllO.) 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  oi 
under  several  other  articles,  which  dionld  be  read 
in  connection  with  this.  [Civitas  (Grkks)  ; 
Dim  us  ;  Phylarchi  ;  Phylobasilsis,  &c] 

(See  Wachsmuth,  vd.  L  pt.  L  pp.  224 — ^240,* 
Hermann,  LekrbwA  d.  Griech.  Staais.  §§  24,  93, 94, 
111,  175, 176  ;  Schumann,  AfU.mr,jmb.  pp.  165, 
178,  200,  395  ;  ThirlwaU,  vol.  u.  pp.  1^14,  82, 
73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

2.  Roman.  The  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  must  ^  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entuely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The 
history  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
is  spoken  of  under  Patricii.  They  continued  of 
political  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legisUtion  ;  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduotion  ta 
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tweoty  by  the  oonqnetta  of  Ponenna,  are  ipoken 
of  under  Plbbss.  The  four  city  tribes  were 
caHed  by  the  aame  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  tis.  Subunaia,  Etqmlma^  OoUma^ 
and  Palaiina.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai,  v.  66.  ;  Festns, 
«.  o.  Urbaneu  tr&us.)  The  oames  of  the  sixteen 
country  tribes  which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome 
after  the  conquest  of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alpha* 
betical  order  as  follow:  AemHia^  OamiUa^  Cor- 
mdia^  Fabia^  Oaleria,  Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menema^ 
FapiriOy  PoUia  (which  Niebuhr,  i.  n.  977,  thinks 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia,  which  was  insti* 
tuted  at  a  later  time),  Papirio^  Pt^nma^  RomUitt^ 
Sergio^  VeturiOy  and  VoUinia.  (Compire  GKHtling, 
Cfeidi,  d.  Kom.  Staatn.  p.  238.)  As  Rome  gm- 
dnally  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the  sur- 
roundinff  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradual^  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius, 
with  his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to 
Rome,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district 
where  the  Anio  flows  mto  the  Tiber,  and  a  new 
tribe,  the  tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe, 
which  Livy  (ii.  16,  if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls 
vetus  Ciaudia  tribuM,  was  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  was  then  designated  by  the  name  OautemiJia 
or  CiMttumiMa.  (Niebuhr,  L  n.  1236.)  This  name 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe  being  named 
after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  all  derived 
their  names  from  persons  or  heroes  who  were  in  the 
same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic  heroes  called 
iv^wfjLoi  were  to  the  Attic  phylae.  In  b.  c.  387, 
the  number  of  tribes  was  incrMsed  to  twenty-five 
by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz.  the  Stdla- 
tma^  TVomMftfio,  Sabatina^  and  Artnetuii,  (Li v. 
vl  5 ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  575.)  In  356  b.  a  two 
more,  the  Pomptma  and  PublUia^  were  fonned 
of  Volscians.  (Li v.  vii.  15.)  In  b.  c.  332,  the 
Censors  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius 
increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  bv 
the  addition  of  the  Mtuda  and  Saxptkt.  (Liv.  viii. 
17.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  Ufeniina  and  FaUrina  were 
added.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  In  b.  c.  299  two  others,  the 
AnienM  and  Tercntina  were  added  by  the  censors 
(Liv.  z.  9),  and  at  last,  in  &  a  24 1 ,  the  number  of 
tribes  was  augmented  to  thir^-five,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Qtdrina  and  VtUiia,  This  number  was  never 
afterwards  increased,  as  none  of  the  conquered 
nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with  the  so- 
vereign Roman  state.  (Liv.  EpiL  19,  i.  43.)  When 
the  tribes,  in  their  assemblies,  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, a  certain  order  {ordo  tribman)  was  observed, 
ill  which  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  succession  was  the  Subu- 
rana,  and  the  last  the  Amiensis.  (Cic.  d$  Lea,  Agr. 
ii.  29.)  Any  person  belonging  to  a  tribe  had  in 
important  documents  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  of 
his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case.  (Nomvn,  p.  802,  b. 
Compare  Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom,  AUertk.  vol.  ii 
pt.  i.  p.  164,  &c) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  established 
by  the  constitution  of  Scrvins  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  r^fular  organization  of  their  own;  Wachs 
muth,  Oerlach,  Rein,  Becker,  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  in- 
ciMporatcd  in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  aUow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 
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that  hence  the  chancter  of  these  assemUiea 
sentially  plebeian  ;  especiaiiy  as  the  patridaaa,  beiqf 
so  few  in  nnmben,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  thia  o|Hnion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.  iL  5(\ 
60  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41 X  and  partly  belong  to  a  kter 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doobted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribea.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assnm- 
blies  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (eomdia  InSaAi),  as 
long  as  they  were  oonfmed  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  aflhin  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butura,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  anniesy  aodts 
manage  their  own  local  and  religions  affiuia.  [Tai- 
B17NU6;  Plxbbs.]  (Feet  s.TrDL  Jvgarims^  pMbSea 
mura^  Sobrmm  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  vi  24 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom,  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat  i  4.  16.)  Their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  feram,  and  their  sphere 
of  action  was  not  extended  by  the  eatabliahm<*nt  of 
the  republic.  The  first  great  point  they  gained 
was  through  the  lex  Valoia,  passed  by  Vakrins 
Publicola.  [LsoKS  Valbrias.]  But  the  time 
from  which  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  eo- 
mitia  of  the  tribes  must  be  dated,  is  that  in  wfaidi 
the  tribnni  plebis  were  instituted  (494  B.  c\ 
During  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation  the 
comitia  were  for  a  short  time  dqirivcd  of  dieir 
influence,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
immediately  after,  probably  by  this  legislation  itr 
sel£^  the  comitia  tributa,  instead  of  a  merdy  ple- 
beian, became  a  national  assembly,  inasmuch  as 
henceforth  patricians  and  freebom  dients  were  in- 
corporated in  the  tribes,  and  thus  obtained  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemhlies.  (Liv.  iv. 
24,  V.  30,  vi  18,  xxix.  37.)  This  new  con- 
stitution of  the  tribes  also  explains  the  otherwise 
nnaccountable  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  article 
Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the  proteetion  of 
the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion  even  two  of 
the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From  the  latter  &ct 
it  hss  been  inferred,  with  great  probabOi^,  tlttt 
about  that  time  attempts  were  made  by  the  patri- 
cians to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the  plebeians. 
But  notwithstanding  the  incorporatian  of  the  patri- 
cians in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa  lenained 
essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  cansea,  which 
would  have  acted,  had  the  patricians  been  indnded 
in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius,  were  stil]  in  ope- 
ration ;  fw  the  patricians  xrete  now  even  fewer  in 
number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence  the  old 
name  of  plebisdtum,  which  means  originally  a  re- 
solution of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  appIieaUf^,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  trifanta  was 
practicaUy  a  resolution  of  the  plebea,  which  the 
patricians,  even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  onanv 
mously,  could  not  have  prevoiteid.  Moreover, 
owing  to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the 
comitia  tributa  very  seldom.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  comitia  tributa,  see  Comitia  tri- 
buta. [L.  S.] 
TRIBUTA  COMFTIA  [CoMrruL] 
TRIBUTCRIA  A'CTIO.  [SRRVira,  p.  1037.] 
TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebahr  (^ibf. 
of  Rome^  i.  p.  468)  supposes,  was  at  first  paid  only 
by  the  plebeians,  since  the  name  itself  is  osed  1^ 
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the  andenU  in  connection  with  the  Servian  tribes ; 
for  Vanno  (de  long,  LaL  ▼.  181)  aayi  **tributum 
dictum  a  tribubus,^  and  Livy  (i.  43}  **  tribus  ap- 
peJlatae  a  tribato.**  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially oonect,  as  Liry  (it.  60)  expressly  states  that 
the  patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
pertj,  and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonsed  to 
the  ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  m  the 
census  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the 
tithes  had  to  be  paid,  antil  at  a  .late  period  an  al> 
teration  was  attempted  by  the  Lex  Thoria.  ( Appian, 
de  BdL  Cm.  i.  27.)  Bat  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
butnm  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians. 
(Lit.  ir.  60,  v.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  was 
partly  applied  to  cover  Uie  expenses  of  war,  and 
partly  those  of  the  fortifications  of  the  dty.  (Li v. 
tL  32.)  The  usual  amount  of  the  tax  was  one  for 
every  thousand  of  a  man*s  fortune  (Liv.  xxiv.  1 5, 
xxzix.  7»  44),  thoogh  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
raised  to  three  in  a  thousand.  The  tributum  was 
not  a  property  tax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word« 
for  the  accounts  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
dearly  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valuation  of  a  person*s  property,  so  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  tributum  upon  property  which  was  not 
his  own,  but  which  he  owed,  and  for  which  be  had 
consequently  to  pay  the  interest  as  well.  It  was 
a  direct  tax  upon  objects  without  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  houtte  tax,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  main  part  of  it.  (Niebuhr,  L  p. 
581.)  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it  most 
oppressive,  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It  was 
raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius  TuUius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  these 
tribes  subsequently  ailled  tribuni  aerarii  (Dionys. 
iv.  14,  15.)  Dionyuu8,in  another  passage  (iv.  19) 
states  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  centuries  ac- 
cording to  their  census,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  the  centuries  contained  a  number  of  ju- 
niores  who  were  yet  in  their  fathers'  power,  and 
consequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.  It  was 
not  like  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  let 
out  to  farm,  but  being  fixed  in  money  it  was 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless  (as  was  the  case 
after  die  custom  of  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the  equites,  de- 
manded it  from  the  persons  themselves  who  were 
bound  to  pay  it.  [Abs  xc^uxstrx  and  hordh- 
A&iUM.]  VVhen  this  tax  was  to  be  paid,  what 
sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of  every 
thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters  upon 
which  the  senate  alone  had  to  decide.  But  when 
it  waa  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  it 
when  they  thought  it  too  heavy,  or  un&irly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refiisaL  (Liv.  ▼.  12.)  In  later  times  the 
senate  sometimes  left  its  regulation  to  the  censors, 
who  often  fixed  it  very  arbitrarily.  No  dtixen 
waa  exempt  from  it,  but  we  find  that  the  priests, 
augurs,  and  pontiffs  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  this  was  only  an  abuse  wnich  did  not  last. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  42.)  In  cases  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  raised  according  to  the 
census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants  of 
the  republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
TVSmtmm  Temerarium.  (Fest.  «.  «.  Tribtdorum  col- 
iatiomnn.)    After  the  war  with  Macedonia  (b.  c« 
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147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
revenues  accruing  firom  conquests  and  from  the 
provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became  exempted 
from  paying  the  tributum  (Cic  de  Off*  ii.  22  ;  rlin. 
/i.  N*  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43 
B.  c. ;  Plut  Aem.  PcuU,  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  aerarium.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiL  30, 
PkUip.  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
accoiding  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered 
countries  and  cities,  see  Vxctioalia.  Comp. 
HegewLsch,  Vemuik  ^iber  dk  BJovil  Fmojum,  AK 
tona  1 804  ;  Bosse,  Orundxuge  dsi  FUumzwetena 
im  Rom,  StacU,  Braunschweig  1803.        [L.  S.] 

TRICLFNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Ronum 
house,  the  position  of  which,  raatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  428.  It  waa 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  according  to  Vitmvins  (vL 
3.  §  8)  ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
The  same  author  (§  10)  describes  triclinia,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  towards  the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a 
window  looking  into  a  garden.  The  *'  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet^  at  Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  dining-rooms  opening 
to  the  viridarium.  The  woodcut  at  p.  562  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  couches  IteeH^  kAImu), 
from  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
also  remain  in  the  ^  House  of  Actaeon,^  being  built 
of  stone. 

The  artides  Lbctds,  Tortts  and  Poltinar,  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  ftimiture  used  to  adapt  these 
couches  for  the  aeeubaiia,  t.  e.  for  the  act  of  reclining 
during  the  meal.  When  so  prepared  for  an  en- 
tertainment they  were  called  tridiaia  itraia  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  92  ;  comp.  Athen.  ii.  pp.  47,  48),  and 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one  another  in 
substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.  (Varro, 
L.  L,  ix.  47,  ed.  MUller.)  As  each  guest  leaned 
dnrinff  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  upon  his 
left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty, 
and  as  two  or  more  hiy  on  the  lame  couch,  the 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.  (Plin.  BpuL  iv.  22.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  tridinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  6f  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro  (Oelliaa 
xiii.  11),  that  the  number  of  guests  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that 
of  the  Muses.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  each  of  the  couchM^  (Hor.  SaL  i.  4. 
86.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  for  only 
two  persons  to  recline  on  each  conch.  [Cobna, 
p.  305, a.] 

In  such  works  of  andentart  as  represent  a  fsff^ 
posium,  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  devated  above  the  level  of  the 
table.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
PIutarch*8  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  ther  pro- 
ceeded with  their  meal.  {Sympoa.  v.  6.)  Badi  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  Uy  flat  upon  his  breast  or 
nearly  so,  and  stretched  out  his  hsnd  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  hunger  was  aatis- 
fied,  he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his 
elbow.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 
person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  aivl  turning 
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in  Older  to  rcpoie  upon  hii  elbow.     (5Sxl.  ii.  4. 
89.) 

W«  find  the  relatire  poeitions  of  two  'penoni 
who  ky  next  to  one  another,  oommonly  exiweiied 
by  the  prepoeitioos  super  or  M^mi  and  mfra,  A 
pnasage  of  Liry  (zxzix.  43),  in  which  he  reUitet 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  contol  I*  Quintina  Flami- 
ninnt,  shows  Uiat  tig/9«  aliqugm  ctibare  was  the 
same  as  m  jiim  atiofpu  oAare^  and  conseqaently 
that  each  penon  was  eonsidered  as  heiow  him  to 
whose  bnast  his  own  head  approached.  On  this 
principle  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  denomina- 
tions both  of  the  three  conches^  and  of  the  three 
places  on  each  coneh. 
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Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  Triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the' countenances  of 
all  when  in  this  position  were  directed,  first,  from 
No  ]  towards  No  3,  then  firom  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and  lastly,  from  No  7  towards  No.  9  ;  that  the 
gaest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  oftoee  No. 
2,  No.  8  bdow  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  conch  to  the  right 
hand  was  oAoos  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the 
left  hand  btlow  the  others  Accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  Sallost  (<q».  Serv,  i»  Ftry. 
Aem,  i.  698)  contains  the  denominations  of  the 
eoudies  as  ^own  on  the  plan :  **  Igitnr  discn- 
baere :  Sertorius  {i.  s.  iVo.  6)  inferior  in  medio ; 
super  earn  L«  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  pro- 
scriptis  (  Ao.  5) :  in  summo  Antonius  (No,  1)  ;  et 
infra  scriba  Sertorii  Venios  {No.  2) :  et  alter  acri- 
ba  Maecenas  (No.  8)  in  imo,  medios  inter  Tarqai- 
nium  {No.  7)  et  dcminum  Perpeinam  (No.  9).** 
On  the  same  principle.  No.  I  was  the  himest  place 
{Iamu  sMNiiiifs)  on  the  highest  conch  ;  No.  8  was 
Locus  imos  in  lecto  sommo  ;  No.  2  Locus  medius 
in  lecto  summo  ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  following  passage  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  &  20 — ^23) 
the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  ao- 
cubation--an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed  dia- 
giam. 
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Pandanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

**  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et 

infra. 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra.** 
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It  is  posnble  that  Maecenas  ooght  lo  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No  5,  sinoe  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  espedally  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honoundiLe  {dace.  The  hoet 
himself  Nasidienus,  occupies  this  place  Na  8. 
which  was  nsnally  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast, 
and  was  a  oonTenient  sitaation  forgirxiig  direcdops 
and  superintending  the  entertainment.  ITidess 
there  be  an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is 
to  be  obeerred  that  at  each  taUe  the  most  honour- 
able was  the  middle  place.  (Viig.  Aeit,  L  6981) 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dnmng-rooni 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  stave  called  iri- 
elmiareia,  who,  throaf^  the  instmmeatafity  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  tank,  took  care  thst  every  thing 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order.  [J.  Y.] 

TRIDENS.    [FusdNA.] 

TRIBN&    [Ar.] 

TRIERAIICHIA  (rpnipapxi^).  This  was 
one  of  the  extaordinary  war  services  or  litnrgws 
[Lxitdhgia]  at  Athena,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  fm  the  equipment  and  maintcnaiiee  ol 
the  ships  of  war  belongmg  to  the  states  The  per- 
sons who  were  charged  wiih  it  were  called  Tpt^^ap- 
Xot»  or  Trieraichs,  as  being  the  captains  of  Tri> 
remes,  though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  pecseos 
who  bore  the  same  chaige  in  other  vesaeU.  It  ex- 
isted from  very  eariy  times  in  conoectioii  with  the 
forty-eight  naucraries  of  Solon,  and  the  fifty  of 
Cleuthenes:  each  of  whidi  eorporatieiia  appeon 
to  have  been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  TesseL 
(Comp.  Nadcrakia  :  Leat  RkaL  p^  288.)  Under 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenea  the  ten  tribes  wcie 
at  first  severally  diarged  with  five  Tesscls  This 
charge  was  of  course  superseded  br  the  kter 
forms  of  the  TrieESichy,  explained  in  the  esorae  of 
this  article. 

I.  Tl^wervkmlouikkkiktTnmunkMwtnlmMt. 
What  these  were  previously  to  858  b.  c.  then  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  bj  tkestate, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patiiotie  indivi- 
dual served  in  his  own  shipi  deiniaa,  foriuslance, 
did  so  at  Artemisium  (Herod,  viii.  17),  bat  asitb 
particulariy  recorded  that  this  ship  was  Ms  own, 
we  may  infer,  that  he  supplied  at  his  own 
what  the  state  was  bound  to  provide^  The 
custom  prevailed  during  the  Peloponneeian 
also.  The  100  ships  prepared  and  rttseiwed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war^  for  any  critica]  emergencr, 
were  supplied  by  the  state.  fThucyd.  ii  24.)  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicfly  (Id,  vi  SI)  the  state 
furnished  the  hml  of  the  vessel  (vaum  mmIf),  and 
the  pay  of  the  crews,  a  diachma  per  day  fit  each 
man :  but  the  equipment  of  the  ^ips  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  Trierarchs,  who  also  gave  Isi^spat 
(Pollux,  iii.  94),  or  additional  pay  to  seeore  the 
best  men.  The  same  oondasions  are  also  dedad- 
ble  from  the  credit  which  a  Trierarch  takes  to  hnn- 
self  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city  lost  her 
ships  at  Aegospotami  (Isocr.  &  CaSimu  382): 
and  from  the  farther  statement  that  he  paid 
the  sailors  out  of  bis  own  pocket  From  the 
thrpat  of  Cleon  (Aristoph.  EqmL  916)  that  he 
would  (as  Irpa-ntyit)  make  an  advenary  a  Trier- 
arch,  and  give  him  an  okl  ship  with  a  rotten 
mast  (lorlw  o-enrp^p),  it  appears  that  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  and  mast  also,  bat  that  the  Trier* 
arch  was  bound  to  keep  and  retnm  them  in  good 
repair:  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  insoiptioas 
quoted  by  B&kh  {Utkmam  iOer  <fas  Sannwm  dm 
AtHaden  jfeiate,  p.  197),  by  the  phraae,  9nr^ 
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9WP  9Stst0aw  lui  4rrtAi|  •mpaZoSnu,  Conte* 
quendy  the  statement  m  the  ontion  agamet  Mi- 
Jiaa  (p.  564.  22)  that  when  Demosthenes  was  qnite 
young  (b.c.S$4)  the  Trieiarohs  paid  all  the  ez- 
pcnses  themselTes  (r«k  db^oXtt/urra  ix  rii¥  28W) 
onl J  impUeB  that  they  defrayed  the  expenies  which 
were  cosumary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afler- 
waids  difflini^ed  by  the  ngnktion  of  the  sym- 
Boriae  ;  bat  not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or 
pay  and  provisions  for  the  crew.  The  whole  ez- 
penditoic,  says  Btfdch,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  eqnipment  of  the  yessel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair, 
and  the  nrocoring  the  crew  whicn  was  attended 
with  maca  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  Trierarchs 
were  sometimes  obliged  te  give  bonnties  in  order  to 
indnoe  persons  to  serve,  foreign  sailors  not  being 
admissible.  From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Polydes  (b.  c.  361),  we  leam  the  following 
particolais  about  the  Trierarchy  of  that  time. 
The  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  launch  their  ship  ; 
the  sailors  were  supplied  from  particular  parishes 
(89/401),  through  die  agency  of  the  demarchi ;  but 
those  sappUed  to  Apolkidonis  the  client  of  Demos- 
thenes were  but  few  uimI  inefficient,  consequenUy 
he  mortgsged  his  estate  (ihrotfciWu  n)y  odo-for), 
and  hired  die  best  men  he  could  get,  givmg  great 
bounties  and  premiums  (irpo&{<rcii).  He  also 
equipped  the  vMsel  with  his  own  tackle  and  furni- 
ture, taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores  (^k  vQv 
8i|p«e^/iMr  oiSjy  lAoffoy.  Compare  the  Speech  on 
the  Crown  of  the  Triersrchy,  p.  1229).  Moreover 
in  consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he 
was  out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy 
expenses  in  hirins  men  at  different  ports.  The 
provision  money  tor  the  sailors  (inrrip4inoy)  was 
provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  by  the  stratesi, 
and  so  generally  speaking  vtras  the  pa^  for  the 
marines  {HMrtu)  i  but  Demosthenes*  client  only 
received  it  ibr  two  months,  and  as  he  served  fin 
five  months  mora  than  his  dine,  (finom  the  delay  of 
his  suceessor  elect,)  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it 
himself  for  fifteen  months,  with  but  an  uncertain 
proqiect  of  repayment.  Other  circumstances  aro 
mendooed  whwh  made  his  Trierarchy  very  expen* 
live,  and  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as 
showing  the  unfiumess  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich 
man  was  sometimes  subjected  as  a  Triersrch.  The 
observadon  that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public 
stores,  |«oves  that  at  that  time  (b.  a  861),  the 
triremes  were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the 
public  stores,  and  consequendy  by  the  state  ;  but 
aa  ire  leam  from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  Bhckh  {Urhmdm^  No.  iii.), 
the  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  return  in  good  oon- 
didon  any  articles  which  they  took ;  in  defiuilt  of 
doing  so  they  were  considered  debtors  to  the  state. 
That  the  ship*s  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appean  from  an- 
other speech  (a.  BMerg.  $t  MmskUk  1146):  but 
Trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they  mkht  have  no 
trouble  in  setding  with  the  state,  ft  is  evident 
then,  that  at  the  dme  referred  to  (about  &c.  360), 
the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  Trierarchs  were 
those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and  the  ship's 
furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very  consider^ 
able,  e^ecially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  exposed  to 
hard  service  and  rough  weather.  Moreover,  some 
Trierarchs,  whether  from  ambidous  or  patriodc 
modvcs,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  riggbg  their  ships,  from  which  the 
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state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered,  by  the  Triersrehs 
performing  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, or  letting  out  their  Trierarchy  {mcrB£<rm 
n}y  AciToi^foi')  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the 
lowest  tender.  (Dem.  tU  Coron,  Trierar.  1230.) 
One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  dudes  were 
inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a  greater 
evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  contrecton 
repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their  oym 
account,  which  led  to  reprieals  and  fetters  of  marqin 
being  granted  against  the  state.  (Sylab:  Dem. 
Id.  1231.)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians 
tolersMd  this,  especially  as  thev  were  sometimes 
inconsistent  enough  to  punish  the  Trierarchs  who 
had  let  out  their  Triersrehy,  considering  it  as  a 
deserdon  of  post  (Xcnrord^ioi',  Id,  1230). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in 
Isaeus  ide  ApolL  HerwL  67),  that  a  Triersrch 
**  had  his  ship  made  himself'*  {t^p  vwv  wwnaitM- 
vmf\  does  not  mean  that  he  was  at  the  cost  of 
building  it  (rainnf)n)<r^vos),  but  only  of  fitting 
it  up  and  getdng  it  ready  for  sea.  Thai  the  ships 
always  belonged  to  the  state,  is  further  evident 
from  the  fiwt  that  die  senate  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspecdon  of  the  ship-building  (Dem.  e,  AndroL 
599,  18)  ;  and  is  pbiced  beyond  all  doubt  by  die 
^  Athenian  Navy  List**  of  the  inscripdons  in 
Bockh.  (Urbmdeitt  &c.)  Some  of  the  ships  there 
moidoned  are  called  dj^frtxAi^pwroi,  whence  it  ap- 
pean that  the  public  vessels  were  assigned  by  lot 
to  the  respective  Trierarchs.  A  rpc^fvis  4vioo<r^ 
lios  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a  free  gift, 
just  as  rpffifm  hriMivai  means  to  present  the  state 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  566,  568).  The 
duration  of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  and  if  any 
Trierarch  served  longer  than  his  l^al  time,  he 
could  charae  the  extra  expenses  (to  hnrpaipdp- 
Xntut)  to  his  successor.  To  recover  these  expenses 
an  action  (impaipapxijfueros  3(in|)  might  be 
brought  against  the  successor,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollodorus  against 
Polydes,  composed  by  Demosthenes  for  the  former. 

II.  On  ike  atpenaet  of  ike  Trierwtky,  These 
would  of  course  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more 
than  60,  nor  less  than  40  minae :  the  average  was 
about  50.  Thus  about  the  year  &  c.  860,  a  whole 
Trierarehy  was  let  out  for  40  minae ;  in  later 
times  the  genend  amount  of  a  contract  was  60. 
(Dem.  e.  Mid,  539,  564.  20,  ds  Conm,  260,  262.) 

IIL  On  iie  di^rmt  Jormt  of  tk«  THsnmisJhy. 
In  ancient  times  one  person  bore  the  whole  chaige^ 
afWwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to 
share  it,  who  were  then  called  Syntrierarchs  (<ruik 
rpiijpa^oi).  When  this  practice  was  first  intro- 
duced is  not  known,  but  Bdckh  conjectures  that  it 
was  about  the  ^ear  412  B.  c,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two 
persons  for  the  Choregia  was  first  permitted.  The 
most  ancient  account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  kter 
than  410  (Lys.  e,  DiogiL  907,  909),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  b.  a  358,  die  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Euboea.  (Dem.  c  Mid,  566. 
24.)  The  syntrierarchy  to  which  we  allude  was 
indeed  a  voluntary  service  (^vfSoo'fs),  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  that  time ;  and  even  under  the 
next  form  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  were 
sometimes  employed  for  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Trierarehy.    The  syntrierarehy,  however,  did 
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not  entirely  sapenede  the  older  and  tingle  fonn. 
Wing  only  meant  as  a  relief  in  case  of  emeigency, 
irhen  there  waa  not  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  to  bear  the  expense  singly.  Numerous 
instances  in  fact  occur  of  single  Trierarehies,  be- 
tween 410  and  368  &  c,  and  in  two  passages  of 
Isaeus  {de  Dioa&og.  Her.  54,  d$  JpolL  67),  refer- 
ring to  this  period,  the  single  and  double  Trierar- 
chy  are  mentioned  as  cotemporaneous.  Apollo- 
dorus  also  was  sole  Trierarch  (Dem.  c  PolyeL)  so 
late  as  B.  c.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntrierarchy 
the  two  Trierarchs  commanded  their  ye&sel  in  turn, 
six  months  each  (Id.  1219),  aooording  as  they 
agreed  between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  Trierarchy  was  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  syntriersrchy.  In  b.  c. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally  appointed  Trierarchs,  and 
accordingly  they  summoned  the  volunteers.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and  as 
the  actual  system  was  not  adeqiute  to  the  public 
wants,  they  determined  to  manage  the  Trierarchy 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes 
[Eisphora],  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriae, 
according  to  the  law  of  Periander  passed,  as  BSckh 
shows,  in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  Uie  pri- 
mary  and  original  enactment  on  the  subject  With 
this  view  1200  (rvvreKus^  or  partners  (Dem.  o. 
Afid,  564)  were  appointed,  who  were  probably  the 
wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
census  or  valuntion.  These  were  divided  into  20 
aufifioptat,  or  classes ;  out  of  which  a  number  of 
persons  (atifmra)  joined  for  the  equipment  or  ra- 
ther the  maintenance  and  management  of  a  ship, 
under  the  title  of  a  <rvvT4ktM  (Hnrpocr.  s.  v.)  or 
union  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a 
Byntelcia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five 
wealthy  individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  ex- 
penses of  one  trireme  (Harpocr.  c  v.  ^vfifiopla) ; 
but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  assigned  a 
synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  degrees  of 
wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four  only  were 
provided  for  by  each  synimoria  of  sixty  persons. 

These  synteleine  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides. 
(Harpocr.  «.  v.;  compare  Dem.  de  ^nmor,  183.) 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes 
carried  a  new  law  on  this  subject  (&  c.  340),  it 
had  been  customary  for  weteen  persons  to  unite  in 
a  synteleia  or  company  for  a  ship  (Dem.  pro 
Cor.  26 1 ),  who  bore  the  burden  in  equal  shares. 
This  being  the  case  it  follows,  either  that  the 
members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by  that  time 
raiHed  from  1 200  to  1 280,  or  that  some  alterations 
hiid  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrangements,  of 
which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.  (Biickh, 
UrkunHen^  &c.  p.  181.)  From  the  phmse  i«c  rmvh 
rois  \6xois  ffwrtXiwv^  used  in  the  narAXoyos  {ds 
Cor.  261),  it  would  also  seem  that  the  word  AjJxoi 
was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  divisions,  and, 
in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  system  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were  therefore 
called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  "  (ijye^i'ef 
TaSy  tf'vju/uopiwy).  On  whom  the  burdens  of  the  trier- 
archy chiefly  fell,  or  mther  ought  to  have  fiillen. 
(Dem.  pro  Cor.  329,  c  Euerg.  et  Nfnesib.  1145.) 
The  services  performed  by  individuals  under  this 
system  appear  to  hnve  been  the  same  as  before: 
the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (i.  e.  the 
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4$6ina  taH  ar&wirta  koI  vx^rUkt  and  otiwr  tkligil, 
and  some  sbingent  enactments  were  made  to  cm- 
pel  the  Trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  aeooidiiig  to  the 
inventory  taken  of  it  (rd  Ztirfpa^^M  riSr  ovsvfii'), 
either  at  Athens  or  to  their  soooeasors  sent  o«t  by 
the  symmoriae.    This  condnsion,  that  tfaeireasd 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  eonfiimed  by  !)»• 
mosthenes  (die  Sjfmmor.  183.  17),  and  id  tlie  on- 
tion  against  Midias  {L  o.)  he  says,  refiBRmg  to  the 
system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the  state  provided 
the  crews,  and  the  famitore.    The  only  duty  then 
of  the  Trierarchs  under  this  system  was  to  keep 
their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and  order  as  they 
received  them.    But  even  from  this  they  mansged 
to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  members,  who  had  ts 
serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  oat  their  Tricsarehies 
for  a  talent,  and  received  that  amount  finxn  their 
partners  (<rvrrcXcir),  so  that  in  reality  they  paid 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  what  thej 
ought  to  have  done,  considering  that  the  Trisnrcfay 
was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  odker  litnigiea.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  orators  bow  the  diflferent 
synteleiae  appointed  the  Trierarchs  who  wcte  to 
take  chaige  of  their  vessels ;  bat  it  was  pirobably 
left  to  themselves  without  being  regulated  by  any 
legal  enactment    The  evils  and  irregolarities  it 
the   symmoriae  are  thos    (riietorically   pethapi) 
described  by  Demosthenes:  **  I  saw  year  navy 
going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportanities  of 
action,  and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in 
sufficient  time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  thcfeforr 
I  proposed  a  law,  &e."    The  changes  be  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  oonoecning 
the  symmoriae  (b.  c.  354),  and  are  as  follow :  he 
proposed  to  add  800  to  the  1200  oin^eAcfs,  nnkiog 
the  whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who 
could  daim  exemption  as  minora,  orphans,  ftc, 
there  might  always  remain  1200  persons  (^M^ora) 
to  serve.     These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  sym- 
moriae of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system :  each 
of  these  was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of 
12  persons  each,  one-half  rich  and  the  odier  pnor 
(dyrarcnrAirpttO,  so  as   to   form  altogether   100 
smaller  symmoriae.     The  number  of  triremes,  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  dasaed  in 
20  divisions  of  15  ships:  each  of  these  divisions 
was  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  20  larger  sym- 
moriae, so  that  each  of  the  smaller  would  receive 
3  ;  and  in  case  of  300  ships  being  required,  foot 
Trierarchs  would  be  appointed  to  each.     More- 
over, each  of  the  greater  symmoriae  was  to  receive 
the  same  amount  of  the  public  stores  for  equip- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  apportion  it  to  the 
smaller  classes.   With  a  view  to  levying  tiie  crews, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  generals  w«re  to  divide 
the  dockyards  into  ten  ports  for  30  ships'  stations 
{vvifniKoi)  adjacent  to  each  other  ;  vdA  to  assign 
each  of  these  parts  to  a  tribe,  or  two  ^MTgt  sym- 
moriae of  30  ships.     These  ten  parts  were  to  be 
subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  he 
assigned  to  a  third  part  {rptrrvs)  of  the  tribe  to 
whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that  each  third 
would  receive  ten  ships.     Whether  this  scbene 
was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  bat  it  seems 
that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  Triesi- 
archy  appears  to  have  continued  till  Demostfaenea 
carried  his  law  about  the  **  Trienrchy  acooxding  to 
the  Valuation.^    One  of  the  chief  evils  connected 
with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  neTst  eqnipped 
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in  lime ;  iind  m  Demosthenes  (PAtZ.  50)  compUuns 
of  thii,  in  B.  a  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were 
too  serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  orator  was  the  4irccrrciTi}f  tov 
watrrucoS  or  the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  for 
altering  and  improving  the  system  of  the  symmo- 
riae  and  companies,  the  members  of  which  no 
longer  called  themselves  Trierarchs,  but  partners 
(ffiirTc\c7»)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  introducing 
the  **F<mrtkform  of  the  Trierarchy.**  The  provisions 
of  the  law  were  as  follow.  The  naval  services  re- 
quired firom  erery  citizen  were  to  depend  upon 
and  be  proportional  to  his  property,  or  rather  to 
his  taxable  capital  (rf/in/io,  see  Ejsphora),  as 
registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes, 
the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
taxable  cspitsJ,  up  to  three  triremes  and  one  auxi- 
liary vessel  {jhnipiffiow)  for  the  largest  properties  ; 
£  «.  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  required 
to  famish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten  talents 
in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in  synte- 
lettte  tin  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and  if 
the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nansinicus  (a  c.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property, 
so  that  the  poor  were  benefitted  by  it,  and  the 
state  likewise:  for,  as  Demosthenes  (de  Cor,  261) 
Bays,  those  who  had  formerly  contributed  one- 
sixteenth  to  the  Trierarchy  of  one  ship  were  now 
Trierarchs  of  two,  in  which  case  ther  must  eithvr 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  done  duty  in  succesiiive 
years.  He  adds  that  the  consequences  were  highly 
beneficial.  During  the  whole  war,  carried  on  after 
the  law  was  in  force,  no  Trierarch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people  {Ucrnipiay  lOiyirc),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  temple,  or  was  put  into  prison  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dispatch  the  fleet  {oi  dtrocTo- 
Ac7f),  nor  was  any  trireme  lost  at  sen,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of  stores  and  tackle,  as 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  service  {to  Xu- 
rovfyw)  fell  on  the  poor.  The  duties  and  services 
to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  subject  under  the 
new  law  were  proliably  the  same  as  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy,  the  symmoriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  Trierarch 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  **  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the 
total  expense  of  the  Trierarchs,  for  ]  00, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  niid  a  twentieth  of  the 
Tsluation  of  Attica:  i,e.  for  the  first  class  one-third, 
two-thirds,  and  one  per  cent  of  their  property : 
for  the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of 
the  annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
property,  3^  6|,  and  10  percent  for  the  most 
wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that 
time  had  not  more  than  1 00  or  200  triremes  at 
sea,  very  seldom  300  ;  so  that  this  wu^tax  did  not 
for  the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one-third,  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  iheir 
property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
ierring  in  person  would  be  necessary  ;  so  that  the 
chief  burdan  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  a  c.  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  crown  (ac.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed  ;  but  Demosthenes  (p.  329)  says  that 
Aeschines  had  been  bribed  by  the  leaden  of  the 
symmoriae  to  nullify  it 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trien&rchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  neces- 
sity oppressive,  if  fiiirly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  at  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.     (Demosth.  c  Polye.) 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh  observes,  **  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae,  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy  (Dem.  e.  AphcL  p.  833X 
the  assertion  of  Isai'us  {de  DUxteog.  Hered.  p.  54) 
that  many  had  aen-fd  the  office  of  Trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us 
(if  true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals 
were  sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  Trierarchy 
(rather  perhaps  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very 
small  property." 

The  di^sid vantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
from  the  Trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  fur  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand  ;  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  aguiust  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  the 
strategi  (Demosth.  c.  Lacr,  940.  IG),  and  in  case 
any  person  was  appointed  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  thought  that  any  one  else  (not  called  upon) 
was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself^  he  oflfered 
the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property  [Antjdosis] 
subject  to  the  burden  of  the  Trierarchy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  burdship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {ivoxot  3c<r- 
fji^y  Dem.  de  Cor,  262.  15).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(Dem.  de  Cor,  Tri^,  1229. 6),  the  Trierarchs  were 
by  a  special  decree  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (x<vfui)  by  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship 
ready  first,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  **  crown 
of  the  Trierarchy  ;"  so  that  in  this  way  consi- 
derable emulation  and  competition  were  produced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarchs  were  thr«u9uyoi,  or  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  expenditure  ; 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  Pol^.  1222.  11  ; 
Aeschiu.  c.  Ctesiph.  56.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  various  disburse- 
ments, as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  hands  {yicripwla)  :  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  Trierarch  is  stated  to  have  received  30  minae, 
€11  liriKkow.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier.  1231. 14.)  The 
Trierarchs  may  also  have  been  considered  vircd0v- 
voi^  from  being  required  to  show  that  they  had 
performed  their  duties  properly.  The  Sacred  Tri- 
remes, the  Paralus  and  the  Salamis,  had  special 
treasurers  [Tabcxas]  appointed  to  them  (Pollux, 
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Till.  116) ;  «nd^  on  the  auUiority  of  Ulpian  (ocf 
Deuu  c.  Mid.  686%  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
Btate  acted  as  Trierarch  for  each  of  than  ;  but  in 
the  inseriptions  quoted  by  Bdchh  {Vrkanden^  &c^ 
p.  169),  no  difference  is  made  between  the  Trier- 
archs  of  the  Paralue  ami  other  yeuela,  and  there- 
fore it  would  aeem  that  the  state  appointed  Trier^ 
archs  for  them  at  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

iy.Onth$  ejremptiotu  /rom  tie  Tritrard^,-— 
By  an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.  c.  355  (Dem.  c 
LepL),  no  person  (but  minors  or  females)  could 
claim  exemption  from  the  Trierarchy,  who  were  of 
sufficient  wealth  to  perfonn  it,  not  even  the  de- 
scendants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  But 
from  laaeus  (De  ApolL  Hered,  67)  it  appears 
that  in  the  time  of  the  single  Trierarchy  no  person 
could  be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within 
two  years  after  a  former  service  (8vo  fny  ZiaXm&v). 
The  nine  archons  als<i  were  exempt,  and  the  Trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
lituigies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following 
that  of  its  service.    (Dem.  c  LepL  459,  464.) 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service, 
as  we  lenm  from  Demosthenes  (/>e  Symm,  182. 
14),  who  tells  us  that  a  person  was  exempt,  if 
dSvvorof,  or  unable  to  serve  from  poverty  ;  so 
also  were  **•  wards,  heiresses,  orphans,  cleruchi,  and 
corporate  bodies.**  Of  course  an  heireu  could  only 
claim  exemption  while  unmarried.  Wards  also 
were  free  from  oil  liiurgies,  during  their  minority, 
and  for  a  year  after  their  Sojci/uoafo.  (Lysias,  e, 
JMogit.  908.)  By  K\ripwxoi^  are  meant  colonists, 
who,  while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state, 
could  not  perfonn  a  Trierarchy.  The  rd  Kotwmputd 
admits  of  a  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  pro- 
perty of  joint  tenants,  as  brothers  or  coheirs,  which 
had  not  yet  been  apportioned  to  them  (Pollux, 
viii.  184),  or  it  may  refer  to  monies  invested  in 
partnership.  Moreover,  though  the  proper  duration 
of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was  legally  dissolved 
if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to  the  soldiers, 
or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Peiraeeus,  it  being  then 
impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.  (Dem.  c. 
iWyc  1209.) 

V.  On  the  legal  prooetdingt  oomneded  vfiik  ike 
Trierardiy. — These  were  either  between  individual 
Trienrchs,  or  between  Trierarchs  and  the  state, 
and  therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.    They 

Senerally  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Trierarch  not 
elivering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  props' 
order,  either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he 
alleged  that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened 
from  a  storm,  he  was  said  tncif^dtrBtu  iccrrd  x^^f^'^ 
dwoKwKipotj  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated, 
Violty  iy  r^  ^utcumipi^  k,  t.  A.  Vessels  or  furni- 
ture on  which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held, 
were  said  to  be  Siait?Uicaa/iiva, 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  ^ed  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard, 
in  conjunction  with  the  dro<rroX cif.  The  senate 
also  appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these 
matters:  e,ff,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  o7S«  tUp  Tfnripdpx^f^  £"  4ilir\wctv  i) 
fiouX-fj  rilv  rpv^pn.  Bfickh  conjectures  that  the 
Trierarchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their 
■hips  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  state  might  have 
called  upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair,  or 
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to  rebnild  them,  at  a  cost  for  ao  oidinacy  trinoie  of 
5000  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  eonrt 
of  justioe»  and  that  the  rebuildins  was  not  einn- 
pleted,  he  conceives  that  it  must  nave  been  com- 
petent (in  a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate 
to  have  inflicted  upon  them  the  penal^  of  twice 
5000  drachmae,  the  technical  phrase  for  which  was 
*^  doubling  the  trireme.**  (Urkamdm^  &c.  p^  ^28.) 
The  phrase  «JfioAo7^fy  Tpn^fni  Keuy^cbroSs^cur, 
which  occun  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merdj 
for  putdng  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  pelvtuf  wXeiiw  (Dem.  e.  Laer.  941), 
to  lay  an  information  against  a  veasel,  is  need  not 
of  a  public  ship,  but  of  a  private  Teseel.  engaged 
perhaps  in  smuggling  or  privateering.  (  BSckh,  I'M, 
Econ.  f^Aihcn*^  pp.  541—576,  2d  cd.)  [R.  W.] 
TRIEROPOII  (rpnymroiofj.  [Nav»,  p. 
785.  a.  J 

TRIGON.     [PiLA.] 
TRILIX.     [TiLA,  p.  1102,b.] 
TRINU'NDINUM.    [Nundinak.] 
TRIO'BOLON.     [DICARTB8,  p.  402,  b.] 
TRIO'BOLOa    [Drachma.] 
TRIPLICATIO.     [Actio,  p.  12,  a.] 
TRIPOS  {rplrrovi),  a  tripod,  i  e.  any  ntecsil 
or  article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feeL 
More  especially 

I:  A  three-legged  table,  f  Mxnsa.]  The  first 
woodcut,  at  p.  308,  shows  soch  a  table  in  net; 
Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefiilly  orna- 
mented. Various  single  legs  {trapezopkora^  Cic 
ad  Fam.  viL  23),  wrought  in  the  aame  style  out 
of  white  marble,  red  porphyry,  or  other  valuable 
materials,  and  consisting  of  a  lion*e-head  or  some 
similar  object  at  the  top,  and  a  foot  of  the  same 
animal  at  the  bottom,  nnited  by  intervening  foliage^ 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Mnseom  (Combe, 
AneiaU  MarbUe^  i.  S,  1.  13,  iiL  38)  and  in  ether 
collections  of  antiquities.  The  tripod  need  at  en- 
tertainments to  hold  the  CRATBa  had  short  feet, 
so  that  it  was  not  much  elevated.  Theee  tables 
were  probably  sometimes  made  to  move  upon 
castors.     (Horn.  IL  xviiL  375). 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron,  used  for  boQing  neat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of 
bronze,  as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  827, 
or  made  with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece. 
Such  a  utensil  was  of  great  value,  and  vraa  some- 
times offered  as  a  prize  in  the  public  games  (xxin. 
264,  702,  703), 

III.  A  bronie  altar,  not  differing  probably  ia 
its  original  form  from  the  tall  tripod  ciddron  abeady 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  or- 
nament, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejna  (Spon,  Mvc 
BrwL  AnU  p.  1 18.)  That  this  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred  from  the  fann*s- 
head  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the  homa,  which  we 
see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 

All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the 
sacrificial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  Bme  general 
shape,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve 
as  handles  (oJ;ara,  Hom.  IL  xviii.  878).  Since  it 
has  this  form  on  all  the  coins  and  oUier  andent 
remains,  which  have  any  xeferenoe  to  the  Dd^e 
Oracle,  it  has  been  with  sufficient  reaaoa  coodnded 
that  the  tripod,  from  which  the  Pythian  priestess 

Sve  lesponsee,  was  of  this  kind.      The   nght- 
nd  figure  in  the  woodcut  is  copied  from  one 
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pnUiakcd  bj  K.  0.  Hiiltor  (Beuign't  AnalOtn, 
i.   p.   119),   buDded  upon  nuawniu  indcn 


IbniliH,  *nd  daigned  to  ihav  lh«  ■ppesniics 
of  ifae  ofKulu-  Iripod  it  Delphi.  Bnids  tha 
fKt*  wlitmij  BMntiDOed,  lix.  the  three  ]egt,  (he 
thra*  bandit  mud  ihe  Teiial  or  caldna,  it  liioiri 
a  flat,  Knmd  plate,  called  l^)ia),  on  which  llie 
Pfthia  Maled  henelf  in  order  to  gJce  mpontei, 
ud  DQ  vhich  laj  a  laurel  wreath  nt  other  time^ 
Thii  figure  also  ihswi  the  pggilion  of  the  CoKTim, 
which,  M  well  H  the  caldron,  wai  nude  of  Tery 

prophetic  HDodi  which  cainc  Sma  undeniEaih  die 
«rth.     {Virg.Jni.iii.  92.) 

Tha  niebfilj  of  thii  tripod  prodocFd  inna. 
meiahle  hnibitioiH  el  it  (Diod.  xvL  2U),  tsllcd 
-Delfhic  Uipoda"  (Athen.  t.  p.  199.)  They 
WHV  auide  to  be  ued  in  ncnfice,  aod  itilt  moR 
{m|iigiilly  lo  be  pmeDied  to  the  traaniry  both 
b  that  aad  in  man;  other  Oreeli  templcL  [Alheu. 
Ti.  pp.  331,  r.— -232,  d. ;  Faua  ir.  32.  g  1.) 
[DoHAKiA.]  Tripodi  were  chiefly  dedicated  to 
ApaIki(PaaLiiL  lB.35)uidloBacchu.  Partlj 
ID  allnuon  to  tht  bblc  of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  tnm 
Apollo  by  HerculM,  and  Ihe  moiery  of  it  by  the 
brrner  (Pau.  iii.  21.  §  7,  x.  13.  !  4),  the  tripud 
waa  one  of  hit  uiual  attributea,  and  therefore 
ocean  continually  on  coini  and  ancient  marblei 
whicli  baie  a  relation  to  hint.  Of  thii  we  ban  (in 
example  in  die  baa-relirf  ™((TaiHlDn  p.  117,  which 
alas  Bxhibin  two  more  of  hit  attiibulei,  the  lyre 
aad  the  terpenL      In  conibnnity  with  the  ume 

lb«  Fytbiau  and  other  gamei,  which  wets  cele- 
brated in  honanr  of  Apolk  (Herod,  i.  144.)  On 
tho  other  hand,  the  theatre  U  Atbeni  being  con- 
tidered  mcced  to  Buxhaa,  the  raoMaaful  Cho- 
n^oa  rectnTed  a  bronie  tripod  ai  the  appropnate 
pritt.  The  cboragic  nutnumentg  of  Thraiylluiand 
Lyiicralea,  the  omaoienlal  fragmeali  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Briliih  MoieDm,  were  erected  by  them 
■o  pnmra  and  diqilijr  the  tripodi  awarded  to 
them    OD  toch  OMauoni.      We  find  alu  that  a 

(t^  Op.  tl  Dia,  668)  atid  to  Uercnle*.  (P.u>. 
I.  7.  I  3.) 

A  tripod,  icamly  leaa  remarkable  than  that 
from  which  the  Pytua  deliTared  oiadei,  and  coii- 
oesalsd  to  Apollo  in  tho  lame  temple  at  Deli^i, 
wae  that  made  fnim  the  ipcnla  oC  the  Penkn  army 
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after  the  battle  of  Plalaeae.  It  conuled  of  a 
golden  bowl,  npporled  by  a  thrM-htaded  bronw 
terpeuL  (Herod,  ii.  81  ;  Thacyd.  i.  133  ;  SchoL 
in  iM. ;  Paw  1. 1 3.  g  £ ;  QyUiu^  Top.  Coml.  iL  1 3 1 
Bandori,  Imp.  OriaL  L  ii.  p.  614.)  The  golden 
bowl  haiing  been  remored,  the  bronae  leipent  wm 
taken  to  CoitttanlinDple,  and  >•  probably  the  lamo 
which  wai  eeen  then  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in 
1676.  The  Gnt  fignrt  in  the  asneied  wood.cui 
ii  copied  from  Wheler'i  engraring  of  it.  {Jamntj 
into  Uract,  p.  IBfi.)  He  laji  it  wat  about  feu- 
tten  or  fifteen  feel  high. 


The  lue  cf  bronia  tripndi  u  oltsn  eTidently 
oee  in  a  great  degree  from  Iheii  uiibibleneu  to 
'  rraneTed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  tfait  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  ecene 
which  ii  reprt«nted  in  the  woodcnl  on  p.  104.4. 
To  aeeoiDmodate  them  at  mnch  ai  pouible  to  thii 
H,  they  are  eometimn  made  to  fold  together 
imall  compau  by  a  conlrifance,  which  may 
dcntood  fnnn  an  inspection  of  the  preceding 
:Dt,  The  right-hand  ngore  repmentt  a  tripod 
Britiin  Hnieum.  A  pntcia,  or  a  plain  mo- 
tallie  diik,  -ma  Inid  on  the  top,  when  then  wai 
oocaiion  lo  offer  inccnie.  Many  of  theie  movable 
folding  tripodi  miy  be  wen  in  Motenmi,  pnning 
'      I  common  they  were  among  the  Romani. 

Another  apeeiei  of  tripodi  deaerring  of  notice 

thne  made  of  mariile  or  hard   itone.     One 

di«oTered  in  the  rilU  of  Hadrian,  fin  fcpr 

I,  and  therefore  nnniilable  to  be  OKd  in  eacii- 

It  ia  Trry  much  omamenled,  and  w 

bably  intended  merely  to  be  diiplayei 

'ui.     (Cayln.,  ft*™.;  ii.  pi.  53.) 

TRIPU-DIUM.  lAi;ouii,pp.  I7i 

THIRITMIS.    [Navjs] 

TRITAOONISTES.     [IfiBriiio.] 

TRITTYA  (jfFTtia).  [S*cairiciiJK.p.lOOO.] 

TRITTYS  {rptTTit).     [TnlBU^p.  11S4.] 

TRIUMPHU3,  a  Hlemn  proccuion  in  which 

Tictorioui  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 

awn  by  four  honei.     He  wai  preceded  by  the 

captirri  and  ipoili  taken  in  war,  wai  followed  by 

hii  Iroopi,  and  after  paiiing  in  itate  along  the  Via 

"  !ra,a*cended  the  Capitol  to  offer 


played  aa  a  walk 
S-l       [J.  Y.] 

.  175,  b,  176,  a.] 


to  offer  — *^''rtT  in  tlui 
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Such  diaplftys  have  been  so  uniTem]  among  all 
wnrlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  tiroes,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  at 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fimcies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who  refer  their  first 
faistitation  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East  (Diodor.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  57),  nor 
need  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  connection 
between  triumphiu  and  dplt^t/Sos^  according  to  the 
etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by  Varro  {L,  L,  vi. 
68,  ed.  MUller).      Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  ac- 
companied by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their 
plunder,  roust  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  and  accordingly  the 
return  of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Caeninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king, 
is  described  by  Dionykius  (ii.  34  ;  compare  Prop, 
iv.    1.  32)    with  all    the  attributes  of  a  regular 
triumph.     Plutarch  (Rom.   16)  admits  that  this 
event  was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the 
triumph  of  after  times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for 
the  statement  that   Romulus  made  his  entrance  in 
a  quadriga,  which  he  considers  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  triumphal  (rpowauxpSpovs)  statues 
of  that  king,  as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on 
foot.     He  adds  that  Tarquinius  Priscns,  according 
to  some,  or  Poplicola,  according  to  others,  firsl 
triumphed  in  a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
we  find  that  the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy 
(i.  38  ;  compare  Flor.  i.  5  ;  Eutrop.  i.  6)  is  that  over 
the  Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who  according  to  Ver- 
rius  (Plin. //.  iV.  xxxiii.  19)  wore  upon  this  oc- 
casion a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold.  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  form  upon  these  points,  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  down  to 
the  extinction  of  liberty  a  regular  triumph  {ju9ha 
iriumpliui)  was  recognized  as  the  summit  of  military 
glory,  and  was  the  cherished  object  of  ambition  to 
•very  Roman  general.  A  triumph  might  be  granted 
for  successful  achievements  either  by  land  or  sea, 
but  the  latter  were  comparatively  so  rare  that  we 
shall  for  the  present  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  Imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  {lilerae  laureaiaty  Zonar. 
vii.  21  ;  Liv.  xlvi.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  40)  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelli- 
gence proved  satisfactory  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  [Supplicatio.]  This  supplication 
was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that  it 
was  not  invariably  so.  (Cic  <td  Fam,  xv.  5. )  After 
the  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  his  army 
repaired  to  Rome,  or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him 
there  on  a  given  day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city. 
A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  without  the 
walls.  Usually  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  .(«>P>  Liv. 
xxvi.  21,  xxxvL  39)  or  Apollo  (Liv.  xxxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  niging  his 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scru- 
tinised and  discussed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  following  rules  and  restrictions  were  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  senate 
assumed  the  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  them 
in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  conld  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul. 


**prorof^o  im> 
(Liv. 
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or  of  praetor.  (Lrv.  zztiiL  88,  zxxL  20l)  Hcbk 
a  triumph  was  not  allowed  to  P.  Scipio  after  he 
had  expelled  the  Carthaginiana  from  Spain,  beeanse 
he  had  comnumded  in  that  provinoe  **  nne  nlla 
magistratu.**  (VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  §5;  Lit.  Le.) 
The  honours  granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed 
in  his  24th  year  (B.a81),  before  he  had  hdd 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  again  ten 
years  afterwards,  while  still  a  simple  eqnes,  were 
altogether  unptwedented.  (Liv.  SpiL  89 ;  Gc; 
pro  Leg,  Man.  21  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  30  ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  15.  §  8  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  12,  22  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvi.  8.) 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  hare  been  actnOy 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  waa  gained  and 
when  the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  re- 
gulation was  insisted  npon  only  during  the  earliei 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  cow 
menoed  with  Q.  Pnblilins  Philo,  the  first  person  ts 
whom  the  senate  ever  granted  a 
perii^  after  the  termination  of  a 
viiL  26),  and  thenceforward  proeoniols  and  pro* 
praetors  were  permitted  to  triumph  without  qnestioa 
(Liv.  xxxix.  45,  zL  25,  34),  although  br  a  consi- 
derable  time  the  event  was  of  rare  oocnmnee.  It 
waa  long  held,  however,  that  it  waa  oeceasarr  fi« 
the  **prorogatio  imperii^  to  follow  immedmtely 
upon  the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a 
triumph  was  refused  to  L.  Lentnlua,  who  anoceeded 
P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although 
he  had  been  formerly  piaetor,  his  imperiam  had 
not  been  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the  period 
when  the  command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed 
**  extra  ordinem**  after  a  Upae  of  s<nxie  yeara 
(Liv.  xxxL  20.)  But  towards  the  doae  of  ths 
republic  this  principle  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted  the  dty  until 
their  term  of  office  had  ceased,  and  when  at  any 
subsequent  period  they  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rotatioo  or 
**  extra  ordinem,**  they  enjoyed  the  full  statns  and 
all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  propcaetoia. 
The  position  of  Pompey  when  aent  against  the 
pirates  and  afterwards  against  Mithridatea,  and  of 
Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilida,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  this  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  proeecnted 
or  the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices  and  in  the 
province  and  with  the  troops  of  the  general  seek- 
ing the  triumph  (Liv.  zxzi.  48,  zxziv.  10  ;  VaL 
Max.  iL  8.  §  2),  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the 
praetor  Furius  (Liv.  xxxi.  49)  was  conakleted  ir- 
regular and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  legatus  of  a  general  who  waa  abaent 
from  the  army,  the  honour  of  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  aa  he  had 
the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  (  VaL  Max.  ii  8.  §  1 ), 
that  the  advantage  should  have  been  positive  and 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  some  pfevioos  dis- 
aster (Oros.  T.  4),  and  that  the  loas  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  should  have  been  imall  eompaied  with 
that  of  their  adversaries.  (Liv.  xzxiti.  22.)  By  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marina  and  M.  Cato  pcia]- 
ties  were  imposed  upon  all  Imperatorea  vrho  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  folse  retuma  to  the 
senate,  and  it  vras  ordained  that  so  aoon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city  they  should  be  reqaired  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  such  documents  npon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.    (VaL  Max.  Le.)    It  k 
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dair  that  thete  pnoriiions  could  never  have  eziscad 
dving  the  petty  contestft  with  which  Rome  wai 
fiillj  oecnpied  for  some  centuriet ;  and  eveii  when 
van  were  waged  upon  the  moit  extensive  scale  we 
find  many  instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  gene- 
mi  results,  without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain 
in  any  one  engagement  (e.  g.  Lir.  viii*  26,  zl.  38). 

5.  That  the  war  shoold  hare  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (Jiutit  hostilibutque  bdUt^ 
Cic  pro  DeioL  6),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence 
Catulos  oelebiBted  no  triumph  over  Lepidua,  nor 
Antoniua  OTer  Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over 
their  antagonists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar 
after  Phanalia,  and  when  he  did  subsequently 
triumph  after  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey 
it  caused  universal  disgust.  Hence  the  line  in 
LAcan  (L  12) : 

**  Bella  gen  plaeuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos.** 

(See  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlui.  42  ; 
Plut.  Cati.  5(>.}  [OvATia] 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvina,  who  won  back 
Capua  alter  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.  (VaL  Max.  L  e. ;  compare  Liv.  xxxi.  6, 
xxxvL  1.)  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  i4>pear  to  have  been  essential.  (Duker, 
wi  Lko,  xxxi  5.) 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
nuduaion  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace  ao  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  preaenoe  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  consi- 
dered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  thia  condition  not  being  fulfilled  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Maroellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse (Liv.  zxvL  21,  compare  xxviii.  29,  xzx.  48) 
and  to  L.  Maiilius  upon  his  return  from  Spain. 
(Liv.  ^^'"«--  29.)  We  find  an  exception  in  Liv. 
yr»i-  48,  49,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  peculiar  favour.  (See  also 
Tacit.  Aan,  L  55,  compared  with  ii.  41.) 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delibe- 
lating  upon  all  these  points  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought  (Liv.  ill  63 ;  Polyb. 
vL  island  they-for  the  most  part  exercised  the 
privilege  without  question,  except  in  times  of  great 
politieal  excitement.  The  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  in  this  matter  was  asserted  at  a  very 
eariy  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said  to  have  been 
▼oteid  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  Horaiius,  the 
consab  of  B.  c.  446,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  fisthers  (Liv.  iii.  63 ;  Dionys.  xi. 
50),  Aod  in  a  aimilar  manner  to  C.  Marcms  Rutilus 
the  first  plebeian  dictator  (Liv.  vii.  17),  while  L. 
Postumiua  M^iellus,  consul  a.  c.  294,  celebrated  a 
triumph,  although  resisted  by  the  senate  and  seven 
oat  of  the  ten  tribunes.  (Liv.  x.  37.)  Nay  more, 
we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.  c 
143,  who  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Claudia,  a 
veetal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved  from 
being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.  (Oros. 
V.  4  ;  Cic  pro,  OoeL  14  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6 ;  Suet. 
7*&.  2L)  A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom 
veotmod  to  resort  to  such  violent  metisures,  but 
satis6ed  himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by 
C.  Piq>iritta  Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capito- 
\o»  Fasti :  C.  Pafuuus  Maso  cos.  ok  Cobsbis 
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AN.  PXXIL  (Plin.  H.N.  xv.  38.)  His  example 
was  followed  by  Marcellus  (Liv.  xxvi.  21  ;  Plut. 
Marc  22),  by  Q.  Minucius  (Liv.  xxxiii.  23),  and 
by  many  others,  so  that  Livy  (xlii.  21)  after  men- 
tioning that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to 
Cicereius  (praetor  b.  a  173)  adds, '* in  monte  Al- 
bano,  quod  jam  m  morem  venetxU,  triumphavit.** 
(See  idso  Liv.  xlv.  38.) 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent  they  at  the 
same  time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  (Polyb.  vi.  13),  and  one 
of  the  tribunes  **ex  auctoritate  senatus^  applied 
for  a  plebiscitum  to  pennit  the  Imperator  to  retain 
his  imperium  on  the  day  when  he  entered  the  city. 
(Liv.  xlv.  35,  xxvi.  21.)  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself,  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  **  paludatus  ** 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it 
were,  ratified  by  the  plebs.  [Impbrium  ;  Palu- 
OAMBNTUM.)  For  this  reason  no  one  desiring  a 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question 
was  decided,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto 
have  forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  after  his 
return  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from 
one  phice  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now 
remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession. 
This  in  ancient  days  was  sufficiently  simple.  The 
leaders  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
led  along  in  advance  of  the  general^s  chariot,  the 
military  standards  were  carried  before  the  troops 
who  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banquets  were 
spread  in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace 
brought  up  the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with 
good  cheer,  chanting  songs  of  victory,  jeering  and 
bantering  as  they  went  along  with  the  pleaiiantnes 
customary  on  such  occasions.  (Liv.  iii.  29.)  But 
in  later  times  these  pageauts  were  marshalled  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour,  and  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Minute  details  would 
necessarily  be  different  according  to  circumstances, 
but  the  general  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  had  arrived  the  whole  population 
poured  forth  from  their  abodes  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  forum  aud  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
while  others  mounted  scaffoldings  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  show.  The 
temples  were  aU  thrown  open,  garhinds  of  flowers 
decorated  every  shrine  and  image,  and  incense 
smoked  on  every  altar.  (Plut  AmnU.  PauL  32  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  I.)  Meanwhile  the  Imperator 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivei-ed  an 
oration  commending  their  valour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  do- 
pending  on  the  value  of  the  spoils.  He  then  aa« 
cended  bis  triumpiial  car  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Triuraphalis  (where  this  gate  was  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  here  discuas  ;  see  Cic  in  Pit, 
23;  Suet  Odav.  101  ;  Josephus,  B.J.  vii.  24), 
where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate 
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hr«d«d  bj  iha  DMgliMtH.    The  [iMeitiiin  Uwb 
ieSM  in  tilt  folloiring  order. 

I.  TheScDita  hpmd«l  bjlhenugiilnitM  (Dio: 
Cut.  li.  21  ;  Sen.  aJ  Firy.  An.  £43.)  2.  A  bodj 
o(  tnimpeten.     3.  A  irun  of  t»m«M  ud  fn 
(Jowphuk  B.  J.  TiL  S4)  \tAta  wilh  ipoik  t 
■rticlH  which  vere  capecialtj  nmukobla  either  oa 
■ccoanl  of  ihfiir  beiulj  or  nrilj  being  diipoeed  in 

enxriL  (Suet.  Jut.  SI.)     Boarda  were  bome  aloft 
m  fenula,  on  which  irera  painted  id  Urge  ]e 
the   namea  of  Tanqaiihed  luUoni  and  eoonl 
Hen,  too,  modeli  wen  eihibitrd  in  iinj  or  i 
(Qninciil,  TJ.  31  of  the  citiea  and  (DCta  eaptnnd 
(Plin.  T.  A),  and  pietum  of  th«  mounain*.  rirera, 
and  other  great  nataial  featorea  of  the  i 
region,   with  appropriate  inicripliiHU.     Oold  and 
wlier  in  coin  or  bullion,  anna,  »f«f---   --'  *--  - 
fumttnre  oT   ereij  deicription,  iti 
Taaea.  and  olhei   irorkt  of  art,  p 
elabontfljr  vroDght  Knd  liMj  einbroiderrd  (tub, 
\nd  tjerj  object  whieh  could  be  regarded  aa  Tain- 
'hle  ot  curioua,    1.  A  bodj  of  flute-playera.  fi.  The 
vhJM   bull*   or   oien   deitined  fbr  HcriAa,  iritll 
gilded  homa,  dMoraled  with  infnla*  and  lana,  at- 
tended bj  the  ilaDghlering  prieeta  with   their  im- 
pleraent*,  and  followed  bj  tbe  Cunilli  bearing  in 
their  bandi  paterae  and  other  holy  iMaeli  and  lo- 
ttmmenta.      6.  Etephanti  or  any    other   atnuigfl 
aninuU,  nttiiea  of  the  conqneted  diitrict*.     7.  The 
am»  and  ineignia  of  the  leaderi  of  the  foe.     It. 
The  leaden  Ihemietna,  and  nch  of  their  kindred 
aa  had  been  taken  priionen,  followed  by  thewhnl* 
band  of  inferior  aptive*  in  Fetten.   S.  Theeonnaa 
■nd  other  tribulea  of  reapect  and  giuitnda  be- 
•towed  oil  the  Impenlor  bj  allied  king)  and  ataiea. 
ID.  The  licton  of  the  Impentor  in  aiii^e  file,theii 


(Plin.  /r.  ff.  T. 


1 1.  The  Impentor  kimielf  in  ■  circular  chariot  (k 


TEIUMPHDB. 
browi  ware  endrded  with  a  wienth  of  IMflnclMri 

(Plin.  H.  AT.  IT.  38,  39),  in  additm)  te  whi^ ■ 
ancient  timea,  bia  body  wu  painted  bright  ltd. 

in   hi*  chariot  bf  bia  ehildrca   el  Uoder  jtan 


(Lir.  iIt.  40 ;  Tac  Jmm.  ii.  41),  nd  Hwdan 
by  very  dear  or  highly  bonoued  friadi  (Km 
Caaa.  IL  16,  liiii.  20>,  while  behind  hka  Mid  a 
public  tlaTo  holding  orer  hie  bend  a  gnldeo  &»■ 
can  crown  omanienud  with  jewtla.  imn.H.N. 
Kxmi.   4,  xxoiii.  7  ;    Zonnr.  rn.  31.)    Ihe  in- 


I  been  ii 


0.)     I 


a  peculinr  form  (Zonar.   viL  21)  drawn  by  four    t 

(PluL  Camin  i  Serv.Le.;  Dion  Caat  xlIiL  14.) 
Tke  circular  (onn  of  the  chariot  it  «een  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  copied  from  a  marble  fonneriy  in  the 
wiaeaaion  of  the  Duke  d' Aleak  at  Beiille  (Mont- 
Euicon,  AnU  Eip.  toL  if.  pL  CT.),  KtA  alM  in  the 
fallowing  cut,  which  repreeeuu  the  rerene  of  one 
of  the  coin*  of  the  Anioninea.  He  wna  attiird  in 
a  gold  embToidered  robe  {^toga  pida)  and  flowered 
fo/ajnala),  he  bore  in  hit  light  band  a 


r.  4.  e  S),  hi* 


and  the  inflnence  of  the  e< 
porpoae  a  fradntim,  a  little  bell,  and  a  nDp 
were  attached  to  tbe  Tehicle.  (»in.  H.  N.  iirii. 
1 ;  Zonar.  TiL  21.)  TertuUin  ( .<f>ei  31}  Kb  m, 
that  the  alaTe  OTer  and  anon  wUepafsd  in  (he  mi 
of  the  ImpetMor  the  i 

copied  by  Zonana  (L  ejy,  bat  ii  n 
any  earlier  writer.     "  ' '  '     "' 

ndipg  Pliny  {ji 

id  the  chariot  or  on  the  honea  which  dn>  il 
(Zunar,  i.  «.)  rode  the  grown-ap  bobi  of  tie  \w 
penlnr,  together  with  the  legali,  the  tribani  (Cat 
in  i'u.  2o),  and  the  eqnitea,  all  oa  boiHbick. 
IS.  The  reu  wna  brooght  up  by  the  whole  Mj 
of  the  inbntrj  in  iHLrehiiig  onler,  thnr  iptin 
with  lanr^  (Plin.  it.  40).  aome  iknliit 
npha  (Varro,  L.Ur.7,ei.  UaOef ;  iiv- 
Carm.  It.  3.  49  ;  TibulL  ii  6.  121),  and  uiiiiiit 
hymoa  to  the  gode,  while  othoa  pnclaund  tk 
ptaitea  of  their  leader  or  indnlged  in  keen  onuai 
and  coane  ribaldry  at  hia  expeou.  (r  Ae  mi* 
perfect  fieedom  of  apeech  waa  granted  and  of 
oiaed.  (LIt.  It.  A3,  r.  49,  itr.  38,  Dioayt  riL  Jii 
Eiuet.  Jul.  49,  Gl  ;  Mart,  i-  5.  3.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  ptacmion  at  fiin 
iboTe  ia  taken,  with  aome  cbangea,  bom  the  tnuiv 
of  OnnphriuB  ParTinini  De  Triorapho  m  lie  Sili 
lolnme  of  the  Thaaanma  of  Oiktik  Tbe  ii 
ferent  paniculan  are  all  collected  &m  tbe  acaum 
litted  to  na  of  the  ntoat  eelebcaled  trinaphi. 
18  that  of  Pompey  in  Appan  (All.  M^ 
l7).Df  Aemiliui  Paulina  in  Platanh  (/Wl 
id  in  IJTy  (iIt.  40).  of  Veapuian  and  Tim 
iphna  ( a  J.  TiL  G.  i  4.  5.  $}.  and  ef  Canil- 
ZonBnu(Tii.  21),  together  with  tteieButi 
of  Diony.ina(ii.  34.  r.  47 ),  Senia*  (ad  rvj.  Am. 
■  F.  £43),  and  JnTenal  f,Sat.  i.  36 — (S). 
Jnat  a>  the  pMOp  waa  aocending  tbe  CafiteEH 
illionieof  the  hoatile  chieb  were  led  aurlE  inu 
the  adjoining  priaon  and  put  to  d^^th,  a  evtool  h 
iDB  that  we  conld  acarcoly  bdiere  thai  it 
.  in  I  civilised  ^  *«  it  not  tfBated  bT 
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lihe  in«»t  imquestionable  eTidenee.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
T.  30 ;  Lit.  zxvi.  13 ;  Joseph,  til  24.)  Pom- 
pey,  indeed,  lefiained  from  perpetrating  thii  atro- 
dtr  in  hia  third  triumph  (Appian,  BelL  MUh, 
1 I7X  »»d  Anrelian  on  like  occasion  spared  Zenobia, 
bat  these  are  qnoted  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
role.  When  it  was  announced  that  theie  murders 
had  been  completed  (Joseph  L  o.)  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  finom  the  spoils  was 
piesented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  de- 
posited in  the  lap  of  the  god  (Senec  CkmsoL  ad 
Hdm.  10  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  zr.  40  ;  Plin.  Paneg,  8  ; 
Stat.  ^n.  iv.  1. 41 ),  the  Imperator  was  entertained 
at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  fiiends  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  tacfaes  and  pipes,  and  escorted  bj  a  crowd  of 
dtiaens.  (Flor.  u.  1.)  Plutaroh  (Q.  B.  77)  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (iL  8.  §  6)  say  that  it  was  the 
pnctioe  to  invite  the  consuls  to  diis  banquet,  and 
then  to  said  a  message  requesting  them  not  to 
came,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  Imperator  might 
be  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak* 
ing,  were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  veiy  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  re- 
quind  for  the  exhibition,  and  Uius  the  triumph  of 
Flaminius  continned  fer  three  days  in  succession. 
{Ur,  xzxix.  52;  Plut.  AemiL  PauU,  32.) 

But  the  glories  of  the  Imperator  did  not  end 
with  the  show  nor  even  wiUi  his  life.  It  was 
customary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  in- 
variable) to  provide  him  at  the  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled 
irmmpkaie$  donuu.  (Plin.  xxxvL  24.  §  6.)  After 
death  his  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch,  Q.  R, 
78),  and  lanrd -wreathed  statues  standing  erect 
in  triumphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of 
the  fiunily  mansion,  transmitted  his  feme  to  pos- 
terity. 

A  TmroMPHUs  Nayalib  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph 
except  that  it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
and  would  be  chaiacterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
beaks  of  ships  and  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  upon  record  was  granted  to  C.  Duilius, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
by  sea  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Liv.  BpiL  xvii. ; 
Fast  C^pit.);  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  success, 
that  dnring  die  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  re- 
turned home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused  flutes 
to  sound  and  torohes  to  be  borae  before  him.  (Flor. 
ii.  1  ;  Cic.  Cat.  3fq/.  13.)  A  second  naviU  tri- 
umph was  celebrated  by  Lutatius  Catulns  for  his 
victory  off  the  Insulae  Aegates,  B.a  241  (Val. 
Max.  il  8.  §  2 ;  Fast  Capit)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fabios  Labeo,  b.c.  189,  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  60),  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus  (Liv.  xlv.  42)  without  captives  and 
without  spoils. 

Triumph  ns  Castrvnsir  was  a  procession  of 
ffae  soldien  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tri- 
bnnus  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  general,  who 
had  performed  a  brilliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  36.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Emperor 
being  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement 
was  understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices, 
and  hence,  according  to  the  forms  of  even  the 
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ancient  eeikstitntion,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate 
claim  to  a  triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  although  Antonius 
had  granted  triumphs  to  his  legati  (Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  freely  followed  by 
Augustus  (Suet  Octan.  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 1, 12) 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  career,  yet  after  the  year 
B.  c.  14  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24),  he  entirdy  discon- 
tinued the  practice,  and  firom  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  nrely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any 
except  memben  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then 
taken  away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestow- 
ing what  were  termed  TViumphaUa  Omammta^ 
that  is,  permission  to  receive  the  titles  bestowed 
upon  and  to  appear  in  public  widi  the  robes  worn 
by  the  Imperatoros  of  the  commonwealth  when 
they  triumphed,  and  to  bequeath  to  their  descend* 
ants  triumphal  statues.  These  trtumphalia  oma» 
mmUi  are  said  to  have  been  fint  bestowed  upon 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  Lc)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet 
Oekm.  9),  and  ever  alter  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  fiivour  of  the  prince.  (Tacit  Atm,  i,  72,  iL  52, 
iii.  72,  &&,  HitL  i.  79,  ii  78,  &c.) 

The  hut  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fiishion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals. 
The  total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down 
to  this  period  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to 
850.  Orosius  (vii.  9)  reckons  320  from  Romulus 
to  Vespasian,  and  Pitiscns  {Leaeie.  AnHq.  s.  e. 
TVmmf^ut)  estimates  the  number  from  Vespasian 
to  Belisarius  at  30.  [  W.  R.] 

TRIU'MVIRI  or  TRE'SVIRI,  were  either  or- 
dinary  magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  dasses,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Triumtiri  Agro  DiviDUNDo.  [Triumviri 

COLONIAX  DXDUCSNDAS.] 

2.  Triumviri  Capitalrh  were  regular  magis- 
trates fint  appointed  about  b.  c  292.  (Liv.  ^oiL 
11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  30.)  The  institution  of 
their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus  (a  «.  SacramtHium)  calls 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  whom  Niebnhr  (HitL  <^ 
Rome^  vol  iii.  pp.  407,  408)  supposes  to  be  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  &&  292. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor.  (Festus,  Le,)  They  succeeded 
to  many  of  the  fonctions  of  the  Quaestores  Parri- 
cidii.  ( Varro,  L.  il  v.  81,  ed.  Muller ;  Quabrtor.) 
It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital  crimes, 
and  to  receive  informations  respecting  such  (  Varra, 
/.  0. ;  Phint  Ann,  i.  2.  5,  AtiluL  iii.  2.  2-;  Cic  pro 
QuenL  13),  and  consequently  they  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they 
detected.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  10  ; 
Cic.  Le.)  In  conjunction  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  un- 
lawful assemblies,  &c  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
They  enforced  the  payment  of  frnes  due  to  the  state 
(Fest.  L  r.)  They  had  the  care  of  public  prisons, 
and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  (Liv.  xxxii.  26  ;  Val.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Sail.  OaU.  55  ;  Tacit  ^iml  v 
9.)  In  these  points  they  resembled  the  magistrany 
of  the  Eleven  at  Athens.  [Hrndbca.]  They  hat) 
the  power  of  inflicting  summary  pimishment  upon 
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■kn*  Hid  pcnona  of  tomr  luk :  timt  Mnrt 
■ppon  to  bii«  been  nsar  tb<  Uksniao  colomn. 
(Fcttdi,  L  B. ;  OnlL  iii.  3  ;  PkaL  AmpUtr.  I  I 
S  I  Cie.  pro  auud.  IS.)  Nisbiihr  (J.  e.),  wha  i> 
followed  bj  Arnold  <//!■(.  a/  Anw,  lol.  iu  p. 
189).  «i[qK>w*  that  tliay  might  infiiei  •ummu')' 
puniihmeat  on  all  offtndon  uoioftt  tbn  public 
|seacs  wba  inight  ba  Uken  in  iho  bet ;  but  the 
puMige  of  FMtuk  which  Niibuhi 


proTe  tl 


iniibinrni  upon  i 
a  h>r 


.  of  inBicl 
of  'iheir 


pipcciijly  mi 


neb  ■  po«er.  (Wilter,  OtKi.  d.  Sim.  RerlUi, 
pp.  16S,  HfiS.  Ut  td.  1  OotlUiig,  Ooat.  uL  A^. 
SlaattB.  p.  37a.) 

3.  Triumvihi  Coloniai   Dxducindai   ware 
penoni  ■ppoiuud  to  luperinieiid  the  fbnnUinn  of 

_      _.1 TM. _._!.__      _»     -     -1-,    COLONU. 


the  diitributimi  of  Uie  land  to  (ho  eolc 
Uirm  aIh  otlUd  TWbiiinri  ViJamae  Dniuamdut 
Ai/ntqas  IXmdimdo  (Lit.  viiL  16).  iind  iDiiietiiDet 
timplT  TWiinivi  Agra  Danda  (l-if.  iii.  I }. 

4.  Triiihvi&i  Epuluhib.    [Epl'lohh] 

5.  TmuKviiu  EquiTuM  Ti'hma*  Ricounos- 
UNDi,  or  LauiNUJe  Equititm  Dbcuhiib,  wrte 
DUgiitlBlei  Bnt  appainlBd  bj  Aug;uilui  to  reiiie 
lb*  litti  of  the  Equiiei,  uiil  to  ndniit  pcnont  into 
the  ordei.  Thii  wiu  Tonncrl;  pun  of  the  dutin 
ei  the  ceneon.  (Shcl  Aug.  37;  TuiL  Ahm. 
iii.  80.) 

«.  TKiuurim  MKNR.IMI.    [M 


7.  Tm 


II  MoBiTiiis.    (Mo^ 


i-1 


8.  TiiitrHviiu  NocTuiiNi, 
elected  ■niiiulij,  whoie  chief  dul;  it  wae  to  pra- 
veni  fire*  b.T  ni|^l ;  >ud  for  th»  purpoia  thejF  hmJ 
to  go  iQund  the  citjr  during  the  night  (rigiliaM 
omnira).  If  thej  neglected  their  duly  they  wecr 
•ametiinea  accuied  before  ibe  people  by  the  tri- 
buDea  of  the  plrba.  (V*l.  Mu.  Tiii.  I.  ;  5.  6.) 
The  time  U  which  thia  office  wia  inttiluled  ia  nn- 
kiiowii,  but  it  mnat  have  been  pmioualy  to  the 
jmr  B.C  304.  (Lii.  U.  16.)  Auguatua  truafemd 
their  dutira  to  the  Piwfeclna  Vigiluu.  (Dig.  1.  tit. 
IS.  a.  1.)     [PRAmncTue  VioiLuii.] 

9.  Triuuviri  RiriciENDia  Aidibus,  eitntor- 
dinnry  olScen  elected  in  the  CoDiiliii  Tribuu  in  the 
time  of  the  iscond  Punic  w»r,  were  appointed  for 
the  puipoM  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain 
MmpU.     (I.iT.»«.  7.) 

10.  THiiiHViai  RKtruBLiciBCoNarrruRHDAK. 
Niobuhr  ( //«.  o/ ffoms,  *ol.  iiL  p.  <S)  auppoaea 
(hat  magiatratea  nnder  thia  title  were  appointed  ai 
early  la  the  lime  of  the  Lidnian  Rogationa,  in 
order  to  reitort  peace  to  the  Mat*  after  the  com- 
raoliona  mnaeqnent  upon  ihoae  Bogatioiii.  ( Lydua, 
de  M<uj.  i.  3S.I  Nipbuhr  alao  think*  that  ineae 
were  Oie  miigialnuea  intended  by  Vaiio,  who  men- 
dona  amonK  the  eitnMidiiuu?  megiatratea,  that 
had  the  right  of  mmnianing  the  aenale,  TriumTOi 
for  the  Kgulation  of  the  republic,  aloi«  with  die 

I    Coniuhir  Tribuuea      (Oell.  lir. 


7.)     We  hat 

of  olficen  or  magiali 


f  the  republic,  when  the  auprei 


under  the  title  atTriamviH  ReipMkar 

Thta    office   waa  coDfvrred    upon 

b  43  for  fir*  y«r)  (Liv.  F.piU   ISO  ; 


TROPAEUM. 
Myfimn.  B.  C  ir.  3—12  ;  Dion  Can.  iliLSl-Ui 
VelL  Pat.ii.65i  PlaLOe.46);  and  gaiben. 
piration  of  the  term,  in  B.  c  38,  wi*  ccntnTBi 
upon  them  ajnin.  in  B.  c  37,  for  S<e  yan  acre. 
(Appian,  B.  a  t.  95  ;  Dion  Cata  iliiiL  54.)  He 
coalition  between  Juliui  Caeoi,  Pompeiu,  ai 
Cruaaua,  in  B.  c.  60  (VelL  Pat.  iL  It  ;  Lir.  EpL 
103)  i*  nauaUy  called  the  lint  tHmBcirUc,  ud 
that  between  OcLavianua,  Antony,  and  LqndHj. 
the  aecond  ;  but  it  nuit  be  borne  in  iDibd  dm  \ke 
Fonner  never  bore  the  title  of  trinmnji,  nor  ntv 
inrnted  with  any  office  ondei  that  nunc,  vbma 
the  latter  were  rrcogniii^  at  regnlar  aagiiouq 
under  the  aboTe-mentioned  title. 

11.  Triumviri  SicRia  Conquibrndb  Dd^ii- 
(tuB  PiRsioHaHniK.  eitraardiniTy  offinnElKud 
in  IhoComii'  "•■--■■ 
Punic  war,  m 
properly  givei 


n  hare  bad  lo  take  c 
:mled  U 


,e  g«l.  a 


.     .    »■     (LiT. 

12.  Triuhviri  Sbnatui  Liubndi  wen  ta-i* 
raira  appointed  by  Auguatua  (e  admit  pcnDuiim] 
he  aenale.  Thii  waa  pnnoDtly  tbe  dolj  a(  the 
.n»™.     (Suel.-*.s-37.) 

TIIO'CHILUS.     [SpiRi.] 

TROCHUS    (T^xoi).    >   hoop.     The  Gmk 


boy. 


laelve 


broitie  ring,  and  bd 
aometimea  bella  altnched  to  iL  (Man.  iLHi, 
at.  168,  169.)  Il  waa  impelled  by  mean  of  t 
hook  wiih  a  wooden  handle,  oiled  iJoca  (Pnfrn 
iiL  13),  and  iMtr^p.  Frou  ihe  Oittki  ia 
CBitoni  |«aanl  to  the  Romani,  who  coiiin|ii«idr 
adopted  the  Ortek  term.  (Hor.  Om.  iiL  34.5:.| 
The  hoop  waa  uaad  at  the  GTMNi>itiu  (Pngxtt 
1. 1.  ;  Olid.  TrU.  ii.  405 )  ;  and,  ihecefiin,  ge  mt 
of  tha  genia  in  the  Sla«b  eolliK^na  at  Brdai, 
which  ia  engrared  in  the  anneied  woodcatit  * 


if  elfurt  and  of  Tielotr.     On  each  tUr  <l 
ave  repreaeiited  anoiher  gm  boa  Ike 
colteclioii.      Both   of    three   eihibit  tiri 
I  trundliiiK  tbe  hoop  by  meam  of  thr  ki^ 
iw  [be  liie  of  the  hoop,  wbid 
I  baa  alio    ' 


iheugi 


Theieal 


(  Wine 


a  GruriM,  pp.  452—455.) 


1,  Ok 


Id  a  totally  diSamI  manna-  hoopa  aen  vti 
in  the  perfbrnuuicea  of  tombleia  and  dansn. 
Xenophui  deacribea  a  female  daneer  who  recrm 
twelre  hoopa  in  ancceaaion,  throwing  them  inu  dx 
air  and  catching  them  again,  ber  motHni  being 
regulated  by  another  female  playing  on  the  pip*' 
(%>i|»f.ii.  7,  3.) 

Ud  the  u>e  of  -rftxi',  to  iieaatx  the  pollK'i 
■hei-l,  lee  FicTiLa.  [J.  T.J 

TROJAK  LdDUS.     (Circus,  p.  233,  b.J 
TROPAEUM  (TpAraiw,  Ab.  T,w"iW,  Stli 
ul  AriiUipk.  PUl.  453).  a  trophy,  a  aign  and  »«- 
iiorial  of  Tictoty,  which  waa  oected  ob  the  biU 


TROPAEUH. 
sf  lidlU  nlKn  the  mmj  hod  timiFd  (rp^vit, 
(fJini)  to  flight,  uid  in  COM  of  >  Ticlorj  gnined 
u  KB,  on  the  nuTMl  land.  The  tipmuoD,  ' 
>"^*'"ff  or  «nctipg  k  biiphj,  it  Tporcuot'  ft^ 
«  rr^o-offSat,'  to  which  nw;  be  added  (tiri  or  nri 
TwimAiMlv'.   {WoJf;B<i£i«i».U£^.  P.2S6.J 

Whcii  tlM  biul«  nu  not  decitivs,  or  eKh  fitj 
auidend  it  tud  Kinie  clumi  la  the  TJctcrr,  bou 
rnctod  tnphicL  (Thocjd.  L  £4,  105,  ii  92.] 
TnphiM  tunil^  eoniiitad  of  th«  armt,  ihieldi, 
helmets.  &£„  of  the  tmmj  lh*t  vera  defnted  ;. 
■nd  fnnn  the  deKriptioai  of  Virgil  uul  otLer 
Hom«n  pacta,  which  bare  nfereace  to  the  Qreak 
rather  than  to  the  Rniian  cuitom,  it  appean  that 
the  ipoiia  and  armi  of  the  Tnnquiahed  were  p' 


TRUA.  1IG3 

B.  c,  ISI,  afler  their  conqueM  of  the  Allobngr*, 
wheD  thej  built  at  thejooction  of  the  Rhane  aud 


Tiiird 


■     (Viig.. 
707  1  Ju. 


:.133.) 


Scrv.  ad  lee  ;  StaL 
It  wai  conwcnied 
riplion  (twlypaitiM), 
'   of  the  de- 


lated  party  (Euiip,  Pioet.  £63  ;  SchoL  ad  loe. ; 
—   -  ~     '■■        1^  iii,  288  i  Olid.  Ar. 
ii-  32)  ;  whence  trophiei 


Gun  p.  PiotK. 

,T;_27;g7;  Virg.^*^ 

^  at  inTJolable,  which  even  the  eimnj 


(Dion 

58.)  Sometinea,  bowcTer,  a  people  dettrayed 
inphf,  if  the;  coaiidared  that  the  eoenif  bad 
ereeiad  it  without  niSeieni  eauie,  M  the  Miletiac 
did  with  a  tmpby  of  the  Alheniani.  (Thneyd.  iii 
24.)  That  rankling  and  hoatile  feeilngi  might  Tt< 
be  perpetntled  bj  the  continuance  of  a  trophj,  it 
teeou  to  baia  been  original!;  part  ef  Oreek  intar- 
naiiooal  lav  that  trophiea  ihould  be  iitade  only  of 
wood  and  not  of  ttooe  or  metal,  and  that  diej 
ihauld  not  benpaind  whendecnjed.(PliiLQiiaei(. 
fiam.  c.  37,  p.  27^  &  ;  Diod.  lUi.  24.)  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  LacedaeraDniaiu  aceiued  the  The- 
bana  before  the  Amphictjonio council,  becantc  the 
Utter  had  erected  a  metal  trophy.  (Cic  da  Iimmt. 
it.  23.)  It  waa  not  faowerer  ancommon  to  emt 
BDch  tniphiea.  Plutanh  (Alab.  39.  p.  207,  i.) 
mentioui  one  niied  in  the  time  of  Aldbiadea,  and 
Pauianiai  (ii.  21.  g  9,  iiL  U.  g  7,  T.  37.  g  7) 
tpeaka  of  tereral  which  he  IBW  in  Greece.  (Wacht- 
tnuth,  NiiL  AIL  toL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  424.  Ut  ed.  ; 
Schoiaann,  Awl.  Jib-.  I'M.  Grate  p.  S70.) 

The  Iropbiei  eieclrd  to  commemDrule  naial  ric- 
loiiet  wen  utnally  omunenled  with  the  beaki  or 
acroleria  of  thipt  [Acrotikiuh  ;  HnsraA]  ;  and 
vm  generally  ceneecrated  u>  Poteidonor  Nepiune. 
i>i>nietinee  a  whole  ihip  wat  placed  at  a  Irophj. 
(Thocjd.  ii.84,S2.) 

The  following  woodcut  taken  from  a  painting 
fonod  at  Pompeii  (Mm.  Boiiim.  tel  ril  t  7)  < 


the  lun  towen  of  white  atone,  npon  whidi  Ira- 
phiei  were  placed  adorned  with  the  ipirilt  efthe 
enemy.  (Floral,  I.  e.f  Stiibo.  it.  p.  183.) 
Pompey  Bin  raited  trophiet  on  tbe  Pjnneea  afiar 
hit  Tictorin  in  Spain  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  IS6  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iii.  3  ;  Dion  Cait.  lU.  24.i  Sail.  ap.  Strv.  m 
I'irg.  Am.  iL  6) ;  Jnlini  Cietar  did  the  Mme 
near  Ziela,  after  bit  victory  orer  Phamacet  (Dion 
Caia.  ilii.  48),  anil  Drumi,  near  the  Elbe,  to  com- 
memorate hit  riciorr  over  the  Getmani.  (Dion 
Caaa  Ii.  1  1  Flonm  ir.  13.)     StIU.  howerei,  it  waa 

at  Rotne  than  on  the  iield  of  battle.     The  trophiei 

OTer  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  and  Trulnni,  whieh 
wen  cati  down  by  Sulla  and  reatond  by  Juliu* 
Caeiar,  mutlhavebwi  jn  the  city.  (Suet.  Jid.  U.) 


e.lhe  , 


of   0 


lory  or  Rome  i*  repTetesled  ci 


vhich  Viei 


Iropaeum, 


_  ged  in  enctiiigi     The  e 
r  iiiuidi  on  the  other  tide  of  the  trophy  w 


The  Hao 


lorclcd  w 


ireL 


erected  trophiea,  for 
(i..  40.  §  4),  and 
hcDce  the  eame  writer  obaenei  that  Alexander 
raiird  no  trophiea  after  hit  victoriea  OTer  Dateiui  and 
in  India.  The  Homana  too,  in  eariy  lime*,  never 
ereewd  nny  trophiM  on  tbe  field  of  battle  (Flonit, 
iiL  2),  bui  carried  home  the  tpoilt  taken  in  battle, 
wllh  which  they  decorated  the  pablio  build ingi,  and 
aiio  the  printte  heme*  of  iiidi>idiult.  [Sfolia.] 
S-ibteqoeslIy,  howerer,  the  Rnmani  adopted  tbe 
Gmk  praetiea  of  laiiing  tivpbie*  aa  tbe  field  of 
hnttle :  die  firat  tnpbiei  of  thia  kind  were  erect 
by  UomitiB*  Abanohacbot  and  Fabiaa  Maximo) 


TROSSULI.  [EouiTia,  p.  472,  a.] 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  {■roei'n),  deri 
rom  rpiai,  TipM,  Ac,  to  peifoiale ;  a  large 
Ml  tpoon  or  hidle  pierced  with  bolet  ;  a  iroi 
'he  annexed  woodcut  repretenti  lucli  a  la 
adapted  to  iCir  regetablea  or  other  malten  in 
pot  (SchoL  i9t.^nMii|)t.^e.  78),  lout  ai  aura 


11  ?•  TflUTlNA. 

when  they  wen  token  cmt  of  the  wmter,  or  to  di*- 
pet  the  freth  fras)  iU  tvHhce.  (Non.  MoroelL  p. 
19,  ed.  Merceri.)  The  ladle  here  drawn  wa« 
fuand  in  the  kitchen  of  "the  home  of  Panaa,"  at 
Pompeii 


The  truVa  vtMirJa  (Varro,L.  l».  ▼.  118,  ed. 
MUlter)  ■eemi  to  hare  been  a  ftpeciei  of  colander 
[Colum],  nied  at  a  wine-§trainer.  fCic  Ferr, 
iv.  27  ;  Hor.  SaL  il  S.  144.)  Though  geneially 
applied  to  these  domestic  and  culinary  pnrposet 
(Bupolii,  p.  174,  ed.  Rnnkel)  the  tnilla  was 
found  to  be  conrenient  for  patting  bees  into  a  hive. 
(CoL  dB  Re  RmH,  ix.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
used  to  plaster  walls  (Palbid.  de  Re  Riut  I  IS, 
15),  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  verb  tndlisaare, 

[Pariu.] 

Fellows  (JEw.  m  Aeia  Miner^  p.  158)  explains 
the  Eastern  method  of  using  a  kind  of  colander  in 
washing  the  hands.  It  is  placed  as  a  cow  npon 
the  jar  [Olla],  which  rscoives  the  dirty  water. 
TTrts  may  therefore  be  the  tntUemm^  which  the 
anctenu  used,  together  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  to 
wash  their  hands.  (Non.  MarcelL  P- J^J,  ed. 
Mereeri. )  [J-  ».] 

TRUBLION.    [CotYLA.] 

TRUTINA  (T^wrdi^),a  general  term  uidading 

both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  ttaiera,  a  steelyard. 

(Non.  Marc  p.  180.)    Paymente  were  originally 

made  by  weighing,  not  by  conntinff.     Hence  a 

balance  {Jtmihia)  was  pieserred  in  the  temple  of 

Saturn  at  Rome.  (Varro,  L,  L.  t.  I88,ed.  MaU».) 

The  balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  ited- 

yard,  which  sccording  to  Isidore  of  Serille  {Oriff. 

xvi.  24)  was  inYcnted  in  Campania,  and  therefore 

called  by  way  of  distinction    TnUina  OampatM, 

Consistently   with  this  remark,   steelyards   hare 

been  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  nilns  of 

Heitulaneum  and  Pompeii.    The  construction  of 

some  of  them  Ss  more  elaborate  and  complicated 

than  that  of  modem  steelyards,  and  they  *»«Jj» 

some  cases  much  ornamented.    The  annexed  wood- 

eut  represenu  a  remarkably  beautiful  stetera  which 

is  preserved  in  the  Museutn  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

lU  support  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 

■erpent  Is  dntwined.    The  equipoise  is  a  head  •f 


TUBA. 

Minerva.  Three  other  weighto  lie  on  the  Cmc  tf 
the  sland,  designed  to  be  hung  apon  the  hook  whei 
occasion  required.  (A/aa  Capk  vol  ii.p.  31 S.) 

Vitruvint  (x.  3.S.  8.  §  4)  explains  the  prindpk 
ef  the  steelyiird,  and  mentions  the  fellowidg  eoa- 
stitnent  parts  of  it :  the  scafe  (ImmaUn)  depoxlBg 
from  the  head  (ea^wrf),  Hf^  which  is  the  psintof 
fevelutkm  (emtnm)  and  the  handle  (oan).  Oa 
the  other  side  of  the  eentre  from  the  sale  is  tlis 
beam  (eeapm)  with  the  weight  er  equipeiBe  (ei9i». 
pondmm),  which  is  made  to  move  akiw  the  poisis 
{per  paNab)expf«asing  the  weights  of  the  dileieBt 
ohiecU  that  are  put  into  the  scale.  [J.  T.j 

TUBA    (»dXwi7{),  a  branae  tnmpsc,  diiriii. 
gttished  from  the  eonm  by  being  stmigi^  vUfe  tbt 
btter  was  enrfed:  thus  Ovid  (AM.  L  98) 
*  Non  tuba  directi  non  aieris  conma  ikxi** 


(Compare  VegetiDa,  HL  6.)  FncaolatimhisUxi. 
eea  (a  ».  7«a)  is  misl»keB  in  sopposmg  ibst 
Anius  Gellins  (v.  8)  and  Macrobins  (At  ru  8)» 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  affictn  that  the  toba  wm 
cmoked.  The  words  of  the  former  do  not  iimib 
that  both  the  litnos  and  the  tnha  were  owk^ 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  wbich  vai 
ealleda  Ktnua  and  also  the  staff  of  the  a^|Brw« 
erooked,  and  that  it  was  doobtfhi  wbich  of  the 
two  had  lent  ito  name  to  the  other.    (LiTuw] 

The  taba  was  employed  in  war  for  ligBsIa  of 
every  description  (TaeiL  HieL  ii.  29  ;  Caeiar,  B.  a 
ui.  46  ;  Hirt.  B.  G.  viiL  20  ;  liv.  xxxix.  27),  at 
the  flamee  and  public  festivals  (Juv.  vi.  249,  & 
214  J  Viig.  ilea.  V.  lis  ;  Ovid,  Fati  I  71^si- 
at  the  last  lites  to  the  dead  {kmc  iAi^mMa^ 
Peia.  iiL  108;  Viig.  Aem.  xi  191  ;  Ovid./fw«A 
xii.  140,  Amet,  ii.  6. 6),  and  Auhis  Oelhm(tt. 
2)  tells  ns  fruB  Atteitts  Capito  thst  thaw  whs 
sennded  Ae  tnnnpet  at  fimafala  were  iw* 
jitomss,  and  used  an  initnimant  of  a  psedw  ferj 
The  tones  of  the  tuhaars  repreeented  ss  of  stank 
and  fear-inspiring  charsctOF  (/radoe  mmtmUte' 
fwa^  Virg.  Gears,  iv.  72  ;  ierrMem  •»*««^ 
«wom,  ilea.  ix.  SOS),  which  Bnni»  (S*^-  ^ 
Vtrg,  Am,  ix.  508,;  Priadan  vni.  18.1W,«fl. 
Knbl)  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  the  line 
*^  At  tuba  terribili  sonitu  iorntaaAwe  dixit* 


The  invention  of  the  tnha  is  usually  aKriM  b; 
ancient  writers  to  the  Btmscann  (Athenaeus,  i».  e. 
82  ;  PoUux,  iv.  85,  87  ;  IKodor.  v.  40  j  Sert.  oi 
Fify.  Aem.  vUi.  516 ;  Clem.  Afcx.  ^rem.  up. 
306),  and  the  epithet  A^flrTo<ra^frly«Ta£(ii.^l)W»^ 

'  trumpeters,  Photins  and  Heeydi.  s.  o.  ia^  Pw°^ 

i.  ft)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  hsd  !»*« 

famous  by  their  piraciee.    It  has  beea  rousrted 

that  Homer  never  introduces  the  ff<^«rf » [»» 

namtive  but  in  comparisons  only  (/t  xvnL  -.». 

xxL  388  ;  Eustath.and  SchoL),  which  1«^»»^ 

infer  that  although   known  in  hU  tiaw  it  m 

been  but  recenUy  inaxidttced  into  Oweee.  ssd  n* 

certointhatnotwithsUnding  ite  eminenUy  !»«» 

character,  it  was  not  until  a  htte  period  uied  in  w 

armies  of  the  leading  states.     By  the  to^w"  •» 

Tuscan  origin  waafuUy  recognised :  Adw»«A«; 

chylns  orders  the  deep-toned  piernng  Tyn»»J» 

tnlmpet  to  sound  (JSumem.  667X  U^r«»  ?"iK 
ctes  (.IjL  1 7)  dedares  that  the  accents  of  hi.  Wo«d 

goddess  fell  npon  his  ears  Uke  the  tones  rf  «» 
brMen.mouthJdTyirhenian  hell (««-«». ^J-^ 
heU-shaped  aperture  of  the  munpetX -"f  «°^ 
--'--^tt  ^pUad  b/  Euripides  {Fiotem.  I3i« 


TUBA.  ' 

Henadid^  830>,  and  other  Greek  (Anetor.  IZIw. 
988  ;  iSnuidt,  Amd.  t^m.  ii.  p.  142)  and  Roman 
uritien  {Tyrrimm  eUa^for^  Virg.  Amt.  viii.  5*26  ; 
Stat.  7M.  iii.  650;  Tyrrhenae  cUutgon  tabae^ 
Silitu,  ii.  19).  According  to  one  account  it  waa 
first  fifthracated  for  the  Tyrrhenians  by  Athena, 
who  io  consequence  was  worshipped  by  the  Ar- 
givea  under  the  title  of  ^Kitiy^  (Schol.  ad  Hom» 
JL  xriiL  219,  e.  cod.  Vict ;  Pauian.  ii.  21.  §  8); 
while  at  Rome  the  tMlnatrimm^  or  purification  of 
sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  hist  day  of 
the  Quinquatius.  [QuiNQUikTRUS.]  In  another 
legend  the  discorery  is  attributed  to  a  mythical 
king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphaie  (Lutafc.  ad  StaL  Thrh.  \r.  224,  ri. 
404  ;  Hygin.  FaL  274  ;  Schol,  ad  Horn,  I  e.),  in 
a  third  to  Pieaens  the  Tyrrhenian  (Plin.  H.  N. 
Tii.  57  ;  Photius,  s.  e.X  and  Silius  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (viii.  490),  according  to  which  the  origin 
of  this  instrument  is  traced  to  Vetulonii.  (M tiller, 
Die  EirmMker^  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
eoca  in  foim  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight, 
broiwe  tubes  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminating  in  a  bell-shaped  apertnie.    They  pre- 


TUNICA. 
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•Hit  precisely  the  same  apfeanmae  on  iMnvmenta 
of  very  difierent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cats  amiezed,  the  Ibtmer  of  which  is  from  Trajan^ 
cnlamA,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  6ctile  fueb 
(Hope,  OMtemes  vf  Urn  AnamU^  pL  156.) 


The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad  {L  &)  reckons  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian 
SdXvryl  which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  the  sixth,  termed  by  him  icar'  iiix*!^* 
the  rvfcifinKii  <rdKwty^^  he  describes  as  bent  at  the 
extremity  (ini(8«ni  KwXMTtUvov  txovaa) ;  but  by 
this  we  mnst  unquestionably  understand  the  sacred 
trumpet  (Uparucii  cdKmyl^  Lydus,  ds  Mmu,  iv.  6), 
the  Utmm  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
■zticla.    (Corapaie  Lnom,  L  431 .)       [  W.  R.] 


TUBILU'STRIUM.  [Quihquatrd*.] 
TUBUS,  TUBULUS.  [Fistula.] 
TULLIA  NUM.  [Carceh.] 
TUMULTUA'RII.  [Tumultus.] 
TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  sudde* 
or  dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
contraction  of  Umar  multut,  (Cic.  PkUm  viiL  1  ; 
iumuUug  dietmt^  quan  Umor  mnlius^  Serv.  <ad  Virg, 
Aen^  ii.  486,  viii.  I  ;  Festus,  s.  r.  Tmnultmarii.) 
It  was  however  sometimes  applied  to  a  sadden  or 
dangerous  war  elsewhere  (Liv.  xxxv.  I,  xii.  6  | 
Cic.  PkU,  v«  12)  ;  but  this  does  not  aj^war  to  have 
been  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Cicero  {PkU.  viii. 
1 )  lays  that  there  might  be  a  war  witiiout  a  tu- 
multus,  but  not  a  tummtus  without  a  war  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war  («.  g.  Liv.  iL  26),  because  the  results 
were  of  less  consequence,  though  the  fear  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  {jusHiium)^  and  all  dtixens  were 
obliged  to  enlist  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vacaUiMes)  from  military  service,  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.  {CiclLoe.;  Liv. 
viL  9,  11,  28,  viii.  20,  xxxiv.  56.J)  As  there 
was  not  time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
manner,  the  magistrate  appointed  to  command  the 
army  displayed  two  bsiiuiers  (wnlla)  from  the 
canitol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  infantoy,  and  the 
other  green,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, 
*'Qui  rsmpnblieam  salvam  vult,  me  sequatur.^ 
Those  that  assembled  took  the  military  oath  t«v 
gather,  instead  of  one  by  one,  as  was  the  usua) 
practice,  whence  they  were  called  coi^mraH^  and 
their  service  eoi^wratio,  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aem.  viii 
1.)  Soldiers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called 
T\muiltuarii  or  StAUarii,  (Festni,  s.  e. ;  liv.  iii. 
80,  X.  21,  xL  26.) 

TU'NICA  (x(^s(''«  dim,  xtntvieKos^  X'^^'*»\ 
the  under-garment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I.  Grxsk.  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
MvfM^  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
The  Dorian  Chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was  a 
long  linen  garment,  with  sleeves.  The  under^ 
garment,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  oriffinally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides  (L  6)  speaks  as  if  the  long 
linen  garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his 
time  was  the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the 
I«cedaemoHians,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  oer^ 
tainty  tliat  this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  lonians  of  Asia.  (Muller,  de  Minerva  Po- 
UtuU,  pb4l,  Dor.  iv.  2.  §  4.)  It  was  commonly 
worn  at  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but  ap- 
pears  to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Perides,  from  which  time  the  Dorian 
Chiton  was  the  under-garment  universally  adopted 
by  men  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  (A  then, 
xii.  p.  512,  c  ;  fiustath.  p.  954. 47  ;  Tkucyd.  4  c; 
Aristoph.  £^,  1330.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Dorie  and  lonie 
Chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  <«e  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  dothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  HimaHom  [Pallium]  aa  well  as  C%»> 
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tn.  (CompAn  Hand.  t.  fl7  :  &etML  ad  EuHp. 
ttmli.  933.)  Euripidet  (//arai.  I.e..  Andram. 
eSU)  incnriHtlr  colli  thn  Doric  dnu  Prplo*,  uid 
•pnkaofn  Doric  iirf[in  u  )i«>^"Ai».  Fro 
cJrcumiUnos  of  ihrir  onlj  muriii^  one  pu 
the  Spvun  Titgint  w^n  mllsd  7"^™!  (Plm-  /^jn 
14)  [NODDII.  (nd  iU»  f»»x'T»<i.  (^hol.  of 
Eunp.Lt:.:  Aihrn-iiiLp.  S89,  r.>  Thernppured 


bg  j  bvl  IB 


Thii  Dn 


tr  Chin 


(haiilden  bj  dupe  oi  buckle*  ('ifiwai,  npinu), 
which  were  often  of  coniiderable  mh.  (Herod. 
SchoL  ad  E<mp.  U.  at.)  Il  wm  fregiientlT  h 
■hoit  u  nol  to  muh  iha  knee  (CleiD.  Alei.  Foei. 


.  10,  IL  358),  Mi 

I  p.  aT6,  whn  i«  . 
atiiin.  It  WW  onlj  joined  tngeihi 
■lid  on  the  other  wu  left  pnrtlj  open  «  (lit  up 
(VX"^'  xItv,  PoIIdi,  Tli.  M).  to  albw  a  free 
motHin  of  (be  limbs:  the  two  ikiru  (irr^|iv>*i) 
thiM  fivqanilljF  flew  op«n,  whence  the  Spartan 
'-!»  (Pollni, 


He.). 


nd  Enripidn  {dndrom.  I.  e.)  ipeaki  of  them 


Rnuiiple*  of  thi»  oxwrd'  Jt*™"  "■  freqaenBy 
irn  in  worki  of  art :  (he  following  cut  la  taken 
from  a  bn>  relirf  in  the  Britiih  MoKUm,  which  n- 
preunt*  an  AmaiOD  with  ■  Chiton  of  Ihit  kind  : 
pome  parte  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  at  the 
original  il  mutitaMd.  (fit*  alw  Mat.  Botbam.  to). 
f«.  1.21.) 


with  wide  •Inrei  (nrfpoi),  and  wa*  gcDuallj 

•f  linen.     The  ileeTet.  haverer,  appear  aiually  to 

bate  coined  only  the  npper  part  of  the  ami ;  for 

extending  fiiriher  than  the  elbow,  and  KHneiimei 
not  »  (at.  The  )U«tm  wen  aonietimea  ilit  up, 
■nd  liulened  ti^ther  wilfa  an  el^nt  row  nf 
bmcho  (Aelian,  V-  H.  L  18),  nnd  it  it  to  thit 
kind  of  garment  that  B«(igtT  (^Mae  Sctr^  ml.  iii. 
p.  56)  incocloclly  giiee  the  name  of  ffx'ifWt  vf'">'. 
The  Ionic  Chiun,  according  to  Hcrodntu.  (>.  67, 
8B).  wai  Dtiginallj  a  Cariui  dma,  and  paiaed  otu 
to  Athena  from  Ionia,  The  women  at  Alheiu  «ri- 
ginallf  won  the  Dnrio  Chiton,  but  wer*  compeUed 
(0  ebaog*  it  for  Ibe  Ionic  ifker  they  bad  kilM, 


TUNICA, 
with  tie  bKklet  or  claapa  of  Ibew  dnvH,  Or  «i|lt 

Athenian  who  had  retamed  aliie  inn  llic  eip^i- 
tion  againat  Argina,  beaiuo  tbcre  wen  »  botkla 
ac  da-pa  icquired  in  the  Ionic  draa,  Tkc  Unvt 
are  geneiallj  repreaented  with  thii  Chiun.  Vm 
WDodcot  antieiH!,  taken  fmm  a  italae  io  ilie 
Britith  Moteam.repmenta  the  How  Tbalit  unr 
ing  an  Ionic  Chiton.  The  Peplnu  haiblln  of  W 
ibnulden,  and  ia  held  op  by  the  left  hiad.    Thi 


niddl*  with  a  nrdla  [Zoha],  and  ■  Ibe  Ihh 
Chiton  waa  niuallj  longer  than  the  bodf,  pan  d 
il  vat  drawn  up  w  that  lb«  dma  nighi  act  ibkIi 
fiutbac  than  the  feet,  and  th«  part  which  «>  ■ 
drawn  up  DvechDDK  or  oreilappad  the  gitdlt,aiid 

Then  wai  a  peenliai  kind  of  draa,  whiA  «» 
to  hatB  been  a  apcciei  of  doable  Chiton.  oJM  t>- 
vXetf,  Aur^otSuw,  and  if^BiwAofSivp.  Some  *nMi 
■oppoea  thai  it  wai  a  kind  of  little  doak  Ihnn 

Amicloa,  and  could  cot  be  i^ardrd  le  a  Child: 
but  Becker  and  ocheia  maintaiD  thai  il  ku  i»i  > 
•apaiaU  aiticle  of  dreu.  but  wu  merely  the  ippct 
p«i  of  the  doth  fartning  the  Chiton,  which  mi 
UuKer  than  wai  required  for  the  ordinaiy  Cbirai, 
Iheivfore  thrown  OTer  the  frcot  bb4  huk. 


Thefoi 


a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of  thia  p 


I4,6);ril 
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Tt  aefnns  fmpoarible  to  detenntne  with  certainty 
whether  the  Diploidion  formed  port  of  the  Chiton, 
3r  was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers 
who  maintain  the  former  yiew,  think  that  it  is 
qaite  proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut ;  bat  this  is  not  eonclnsiTe  evidence, 
since  the  Chiton  may  have  terminated  at  the  waist. 
In  the  right-hand  iignre  we  see  that  the  Chiton  is 
girded  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described 
aboTe,  and  that  the  fold  which  overhangs  (k6K'wos) 
forma,  with  the  end  of  the  I>iploidion,  a  paxallel 
line,  which  was  always  the  case.  This  is  also 
I^ainly  seen  in  the  woodcnt  to  the  article  Umbra- 
CDLDM.  Since  the  Diploidion  was  fastened  over 
the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles  or  clasps,  it  was 
called  4wo»fdSf  which  Miiller  (Archiiol,  d,  KtuuL, 
S  339.  4)  supposes  firom  Enrip.  Heeub,  553,  and 
A  then,  xiii  p.  608,  b,  to  have  been  only  the  end  of 
the  gament  fiutened  on  the  shoulder;  but  these 
passaiges  do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollox 
(tiL  49)  evidently  understands  the  word  as  mean- 
ing a  garment  Itself. 

Besides  the  word  x*^"'*'*  ^®  ^^  foitti  with  the 
diminutives  x'tm*^'<'^<>'  voA  x^"^^^^*  the  former  of 
which '  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tioo  arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a  dif- 
fident garment  from  the  Chiton,  or  mean  merely  a 
smaller  one.  Many  modem  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
bat  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xn-wnV- 
ic9s)  or  chemise  (xef^t^unf).  In  the  dress  of  men, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  ;  since  we  find  x(T«^wjror  frequently  used  as 
identical  with  X'^'^^%  ^^^  spoken  of  as  the  onty 
under  garment  worn  by  individuals.  (Td  liuieruiv  laX 
rhf  x"^*"^^^^*  ^\tX,  Hipp,  Mm,  p.  868  ;  Dem.  m 
Mid,  p.  583.  21 ;  Aesch.  w  Tim,  p.  143  ;  Athen. 
xiL  p.  545,  a.)  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
females  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (X'''*^ 
Fioy)  under  their  Chiton,  and  a  representation  of 
such  an  one  is  given  in  a  186.  (Compare  Athen. 
xiiL  p.  590,  £  ;  AristopL  Lyri^,  48,  150.) 

It  was  the  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himatioo,  or  outer  garment,  orer  the 
Chiton,  but  frequently  the  Chiton  was  worn  alone. 
A  person  who  wore  only  a  Chiton  was  called  /aom- 
xiratv  {cioxifvf  in  Homer,  Od.  xiv.  489),  an 
epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  as  explained 
above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  who  wore  only 
an  Himation,  or  outer  garraeiit,  vras  called  &x^'''^''> 
(Xen.  Mem.  i  6.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  13; 
Died.  Sic.  xi  26.)  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the 
eariier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  when  it 
became  the  &shion,  in  the  Pebponnesian  war,  to 
wear  an  outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  eflfeminacy.  (Aristoph.  iVu6.  964,  com- 
pared with  987.) 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remaiBS  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  different  kinds  of  Chiton.  In  later 
times,  the  Chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  hfu^tijArx^^  mid  the  jrcpo/MUrxo^er,  the 
former  the  dress  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves. 
(Pollux,  Tii  47.)  The  dfi^t/tdo-xoAor  appears  to 
have  signified  not  only  a  garment  which  had  two 
beeves,  but  also  one  which  had  openings  for  both 
arms  ;  while  the  ^c/w/uia-xaAo',  on  the  contrary, 
had  only  a  sleeve,  or  rather  an  opening  for  the 
left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the  shoulder  and  a 
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part  of  the  breast  nncovered,  whence  it  is  called 
l(«/4(r,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  on  p.  5 1 2. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  reached  down  ta 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  properly  called 
Xefpi8arr<fr  (Gell.  vii.  12,  see  woodcut,  p.  829), 
though  this  word  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  Mb  ifufniJidirxa^s,  (Hesych.  s. «. 
*Aft^i/ud(rxaXoT. ) 

A  x*^^"  ipBtHrrdZtof  was  one  which  was  not 
fitttened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  (Pollux,  viL 
48  ;  Phot.  Lett.  p.  346,  Pors.) :  a  x*^^  <nroA»8a»- 
r6s  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  (PoUux  vii.  54  ;  Xenoph.  Chffop.  vL  4* 
§2.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  general, 
see  Muller,  DorioM^  iv.  2.  §  3,  4,  ArckdidogiB  der 
Ktmst^  §  337,  339 ;  Becker,  Ckariklet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  309,  &C. 

2.  Roman.  The  Tumoa  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Greek  Chiton,  was  a  woollen  under  garment, 
over  which  the  Toga  was  worn.  It  vras  the  Jndw 
meiUttm  or  IndvtuB^  as  opposed  to  the  Amiehu^  the 
general  term  for  the  toga,  pallium,  or  any  other 
outer  garment.  [Amictus.]  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  had  no  other  clothing  originally  but 
the  toga ;  and  when  the  Tunic  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  merely  a  short  garment  without  sleeves,  and 
was  called  Colobium.  (Gell.  vii.  12;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Aen,  ix.  616.)  It  was  considered  a  mark  of  eflfe- 
minacy for  men  to  wear  Tunics  with  lone  sleeves 
(maatootos)  and  reaching  to  the  feet  \talan$), 
(Cic  Cat  iL  10.)  Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed 
to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves,  with  fringes  at  the 
wrist  (ad  manm  Jimbriata^  Suet  JuL  45),  and  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tunic  was  girded  (ctMcto)  with  a  belt  or 
girdle  around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn 
loose,  without  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  (Hor.  Sai.  ii. 
1.  73 ;  Ovid,  Am.  i.  9.  41.)  Hence  we  find  the 
terms  dnctuA,  praeemetut^  and  Bucdndtu^  applied, 
like  the  Greek  cdfwvoi,  to  an  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  di$cinetu§  to  one  who  was  idle  or  disso- 
lute. (Hor.  &it  I  5.  6,  ii.  6. 107,  Epod.  L  34.) 

The  form  of  the  Tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  re- 
presented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In 
works  of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the 
knee  ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  is  girded  at  the  waist  (see 
cuts,  pp.  90, 808) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cut,  p.  141). 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer 
and  an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  che* 
mise.  VaiTO  {ap,  Non,  xiv.  36)  says,  that  when 
the  Romans  b^an  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  called 
them  Subucula  and  Indutittm^  the  former  of  which 
Bottiger  {Salnna^  rol.  ii.  p.  1 1 3)  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro  (H  £.  v.  131,  c4.  MUUer) 
referred  to  by  Becker  (GW/uc,  vol.  ii.  p.  89),  as  if 
Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  Sidmaiia  to 
the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  Indutium  or  Inttmum 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  Svbueula  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men. 
(Suet.  Aug.  82  ;  Hor.  EpitL  i.  1.  95.)  The  word 
inierula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both  sexes, 
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(ApnL  FterU.  fi.  ^  S2  ;  Mttcm.  jUL  p.  &S3,  •i. 

(tad.  I  VcfiM.  Pn4.  4.)     Th*  j^^anw  oi  Aft- 

nit,  ind  to  hiTS  b«D  the  hhu  u  the  ^k£wii^  ; 
bnt  Vuis  (t.  131),  on  the  coutnr;,  ipuks  nf  it 
M  ■  kind  dT  Duirc  garment,  ud  confuu  it  with 
SHbaeala,  which  ha  derlTc*  from  nMu,  while  nfi- 
parwa  he  derivei  irom  npm.  The  pAuage  of  Locu 
(u.  3G4)  in  which  il  u  meolioDed  don  not  gnihle 
HI  to  decide  wbathsr  it  wu  an  oaler  or  nmler  gu- 
nent,  but  wosld  nther  lead  iu  to  guppoK  llint  it 


I  a  protection  Bgmintl 


cold :  Anguitm 


uid  the  pi 


n  lik*  m 


•,  OdL  I.  IS),  u  » 


natna  wu  properl;  called  Stoia  [SmLA],  and  ii 
npretmtad  in  th*  wondcut  on  p.  1073  i  but  th< 
apoeiad  woodcut,  which  rapreienli  a  Roman  eot- 
prcH  in  the  character  of  Concoidia,  or  Abundaiitia, 
(ina  a  better  idea  of  iu  fom.  (ViwoDti,  Ma- 
awMti'  GiAimi.  n.  34  ;  Btittiger,  &Uh>,  Ut.  x.) 
Om  tba  Tunic  or  Stola  the  Palla  ii  thnwn  in 
nan;  folda,  bal  tha  ihapa  of  th*  linmu  ii  atiU 


Thfl  tunica  of  womaB  wen  lugar  and  longer 
^4,.n  thoaa  of  meo,  and  alwayi  had  ilaaTea  ;  but  in 
andaat  paintiogt  and  rtatue*  va  aeldom  Gnd  (be 
■learai  csTuing  mon  than  lite  aypec  pan  of  the 
ann.  An  aiampla  of  tha  contaarj  ia  ia«n  in  tht 
ifalao  Borbomca,  roL  Tii.  Ut.  3.  Samelimei  tha 
Innic*  were  adorned  with  golden  onuuBenti  oUed 
Xaria.  (Ft«tUB,iLe.;  Or.Anfi>i,Hei;rch.Suid.i.n) 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  porcbaae  ■ 
Inn,  won  the  tunic  alone,  wbenca  we  find  the 
commen  peopla  called  TkmieatL  (Cic  ia  RalL  iL 
S4  ;  Har.  ^U.  L  T.  65.)  Peraona  at  work  laid 
aude  the  toga  ;  Ihoa,  in  tha  woodcut  on  p.  BOa,  a 
Bum  il  repteaenlad  ploughing  in  hi»  tunic  only.  A 
peiwiD  who  won  only  hia  tunic  wai  frequently 
called  NuDUa. 

ReapaeciDg  the  atrm  Latui  and  the  Oami 
Aneuatu,  wom  on  tha  tonic*  of  the  Senaton  and 


Tt:BRI& 
Wliai  a  trisBqA  waa  ecdebiBted.  tW  ciimum 
wot*,  tagetber  with  an  ambntdend  toga  {Tarn 
picta),  a  Bovend  tunic  (Tkwo  palmaU\  lU 
ailed  Tunica  Jovit,  becauae  il  <rai  taken  Srva  if 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoltnaa.      (LIt.  i.  7  ;  Uir. 

of  thia  kind  were  sent  aa  prvamla  to  breifB  kr^ 
bjlheienate.     (Lir.  izi.  15,  xuL  II.) 

TURI'BULUM  <SivuaTVu»'>.  a  crvta.  TW 
Gneki  and  Raman*,  when  tbry  aacn&ced,  bb- 
mmly  took  a  little  baDkiDcenaa  out  at  the  Acaiu 
and  let  it  Call  upcn  the  Oamiiig  altar.  [Ana.]  Kn 
larely  thej  nicd  a  (Bluer,  bj  ncMU  of  which  ^ 
burnt  the  incenae  in  greats  profoaian,  and  vhiA 
wa*  in  fact  a  imall  monAbla  grata  or  Fonin. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  liL  61.)  The  tuUKxed  wwidci^ 
taken  IhitD  an  ancient  painting,  abov*  the  fB- 
formanc*  of  both  of  theae  acta  at  the  vae  tiat 
Winekdmann  (Mot.  Iwld.  177)  anjipoaea  it »  R- 
pnaenl  XJTia,  di*  wife,  and  Octaria,  tk*  ami 
AuguMui,  tactiAcing  to  Mara  in  gratitade  tii  n 
*afc  relDTTX  &om  Spain.  (Hot.  Cdrwt.  iii.  14.  li 
Tha  cenaer  hen  repneenlad  haa  two  haodla  n 
the  purpoaa  of  cany ing  it  fano.  place  to  fbce,  vJ 
it  Muidi  upon  feet  10  that  the  air  might  be  ^ 
mitttd  ludvneBlk,  and  paa  npwaidi  thra^  ^ 


Aj  the  coner  va*  dntined  ftr  tke  vonUp  i 
tha  godi,  it  waa  often  made  of  gnld  or  nlnt  ify. 
ad  HA.  ii.  4  ;  Thucjd.  tI  «6)  and  strxinl  ia 
ilcoi*  and  genu.  (Uerod.  ii.  1&2  i  Cic  r«r,  r 
21—24.)  W*  Gnd  ■  lilTec  cenaer  in  ibc  ideal 
eunmeialianiDf  thelnaauna  pmentad  ta  the  fV 
tb«Don  at  Atkeni :  iti  baia  (Si^kIo'/ibtb)  wm  d 
brenie.  (Bockh,  GifjL /anip^  lid.  L  kl  ISt,  ^ 
238.)  [J.  Y.J 

TtJRMA.  [ExnoTDt,  ^  437,  bul 
TURRia  (»4p70').»H"™-  ThowiwlTi^ra. 
from  which  come*  the  Latin  Cnrru,  aignifii^  v- 
oording  to  Dionyiiui  (i.  26)  any  attmg  baiUsu 
nuTDuoded  by  walU  ;  and  il  ma  fran  the  fan  if 
tha  Pelaigiant  in  Ilalj  dwoUiog  in  aack  pbn 
that  the  lame  writer  wppoaea  then  to  bn  bsa 
called  Tyraenuni  or  Tyrrhetuana^  thai  iL  the  b- 
hitbitanti  of  towna  or  caatlea.  TIbtib  i>  tb  iU 
Latin  language  •* 
■Tie.     (Polyb.  II 


I.  SlatiomiTf  Tomn.  1 
are  frti]iiently  mentioned 
forming   bj  themiclTei  place*   c^ 


Achdla  and  Thi^tai  (Lir. 


Buildup  of  tkk  ba 
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rn/ta  of  JngiDtha  (SvUait  Jwg,  lOS),  the  tower  of 
a  private  citisen  withont  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by 
the  help  of  which  Scipio  took  tiie  city  (Af^pian. 
Pun.  117)  ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  wnich 
Cn.  Scipio  wai  burnt  (Appian.  Hisp»  1€.)  Such 
towers  were  commpo  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.   (Ammian.  Marcell.  zxviu.  2.) 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
aj)d  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
bill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  cw  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  AcropolU  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Messene,  and  many  other  places.  The 
Capitolium  at  Rome  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Acitipolis  in  the  Greek  cities  ;  and  of  the 
same  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agathocles  at  Utica 
(Appian.  Pmi.  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salenu  (Joseph.  Bell,  Jttd,  ▼.  5.  §  8,  Ad,  ApottoL 
xxl  31.) 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  [Murus] 
and  the  vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  them  in  the  lines  {areumvaUaiio) 
drawn  round  a  besieged  town.  [Vallum.J  They 
were  generally  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of 
stative  camps.  [Porta.]  The  use  of  temporary 
towers  on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed 
below. 

II.  MoMobU  Towen.  These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  opeiations:  these  were 
called  folding  towers  (vvfyoi  mincToi  or  hrrvyfi4voi^ 
turret  fUieatil«$^  or  portable  towers,  ^prrol  irvpyot). 
The  other  sort  were  constructed  on  wheeU,  so  as 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  tttrres  agubulatoriae  ot  mbroUUae.  But  the 
turret  plieatilet  were  generally  made  with  wheels, 
8o  that  they  were  also  ambuloUoriae. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such 

towers  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus  the  mechanician 

(quoted  by  Lipsius,  Oper.  voL  iii.  p.  2d7)  to  the 

Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionyshis  I.  (b.  c 

405.)  Diodorus  (xiv.  51)  mentions  towers  on  wheels 

SM  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of  Mo^ra.    He 

bad  before  (ziii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  used  at 

the  siege  of  Selinus  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 

Bay  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 

they  were  invoited  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 

of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 

were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip  at 

the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 

and  Diades.  (Vitruv.  x.  19.  s.  13.)     Heron  (c  13) 

ascribes  their  invention  to  Dindes  and  Chaereas, 

Vitruvius  (L  c)  to  Diades  alone,  and  Athenaeus 

(/.  e.)  says  that  they  were  improved  in  the  time  of 

Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byiantium.   Vitruvius  states 

that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  carried  about  by 

the  army   in  separate    pieces.      Respecting  the 

towers  used  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege 

of  Rhodes,  see  Hklbpqlis. 

Appian  mentions  the  turret  plicatUet  (BdL  Civ. 
v.  36,  37)<  and  states  that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
Cawius  took  such  towers  with  him  in  his  ships, 
and  had  them  set  up  on  the  spot.     {Id.  iv.  72.) 

Besides  the  firequcnt  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
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to  the  moveable  towers  (tturrtt  isofisbs,  Liv.  xxi, 
1 1),  we  have  particular  descriptions  of  them  by 
Vitruvius  (x.  19.  i.  13X  and  Vegetius  (iv.  17). 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  thus  make  them  stead  iec, 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts^ 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
i^ppean  to  have  origmated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens.  (Anmi.  Marc.  xx.  and  Claud.  Quadrig. 
ap.  Upt.  p.  300.)  Their  height  was  such  as  to 
overtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifica- 
tions of  the  besi^ed  place.  (Li v.  xxi.  11.)  Vitru- 
vius (JLc.\  following  Diades,  mentions  two  uses 
of  towers.  The  smsllest  ought  not,  he  fays,  to  be 
less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide,  and  one^fifth 
smaller  at  the  top  ;  and  the  greater  120  cubits  high 
and  23^  wide.  Heron  (c.  13),  who  also  follows 
Diades,  sgrees  with  Vitruvius  so  for,  but  adds  an 
intermediate  sise,  half-way  between  the  two,  90 
cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of  30,  40^ 
and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries (fabulaia  us  tecia\  and  hence  they  are  called 
turret  contabulatae,  (Li v.  xxL  34.)  Towers  of 
the  three  sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respec- 
tively of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  de- 
creased in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  according  to  Heron,  made 
the  lowest  story  7  cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about 
the  middle  5  cubits,  and  the  upper  4  cubits  and 
one-third  of  a  cubit. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  stricUv  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  6  stories,  and  even 
fewer.  (Diod.  xiv.  51.)  Those  of  10  stories  were 
very  common  (Hirt  B^.  GalL  viii.  41  ;  SiL  ItaL 
xiv.  300),  but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plutarch  (LueuU.  1 0)  speaks  of 
one  of  100  cubits  high  used  by  Mithridates  at  the 
siege  of  Cyxicus. 

The  use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines 
of  war  [Tormxnta],  and  slingers  and  archers 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  (Lit.  xxL  11.)  In  the  lowest  story 
was  a  battering-ram  [A ribs]  ;  and  in  the  middle 
one  or  more  bridges  (pontet)  made  of  beams  and 
planks,  and  jwotected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  {tealae)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

The  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (generally 
6  or  8),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls.  These  wheels  were  placed  for  security  in- 
side of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  for  from  the  br^sieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy ^s  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it  (Caesar,  B.  G,  ii.  30.  31  ;  Q.  Curt, 
viii.  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
beasts  of  burthen  was  sometimes  made,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.  (Procop. 
BelL  Goth,  i.  ap.  Lips,  pu  298.)  They  were  gene- 
rally brought  up  upon  the  AaoxR  (Hirtius,  L  c), 
and  it  not  unfrequenUy  happened  that  a  tower  stuck 
fost  or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
agger.     (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Q.  Curt  iv.  6.  g  9.)  They 
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wer«  pboed  oo  the  agger  before  it  wu  c(ympleted« 
to  protect  the  Mldien  in  working  at  it  (Sail. 
Jmgmrtk.  76  ;  Caewr,  B,  G.  vii.  22.)  When  the 
towrer  waa  brought  up  to  the  walls  without  an 
ugger^  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by  means 
of  the  MuscuLUS. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways. 

1.  They  were  set  on  lire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept 
(Veget  iv.  18  ;  Sil.  Ital.  zIt.  305.) 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it  (Veget  iv. 
20.) 

3.  By  pushing  it  off  by  main  force  by  iron-shod 
beams,  osasrst  or  trabn,     (Veget.  I.  e.) 

4.  By  breaking  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults,  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall ;  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterwords  with  beams  and 
planks,  and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary 
wooden  towers  on  the  walls.  (Caesar,  B.  O,  viL 
22 ;  Veget  iv.  19.)  This  mode  of  defence  was 
answered  by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Bither 
the  agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as 
by  Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum  {B.  G.  L  o.),  or 
a  smaller  tower  was  constructed  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  and  when  completed  was  raised 
by  screws  and  ropes.  (Veget  L  c)  On  these 
towers  in  general  see  Lipsius,  PoUorod.  in  Oper. 
tol.  ill  pp.  296—356. 

III.  Caesar  (B.  C.  il  8 — 9)  describes  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tower,  which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of 
Massilia,  and  called  iurrii  laterida,  or  laterctUum. 
It  partook  somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a 
fixed  and  of  a  besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of 
masonry  near  the  walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the 
besiegers  a  retreat  from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  builders  were  protected  by  a  moveable 
cover ;  and  the  tower  was  pierced  with  windows 
for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turns 
ojnbiUatoriae  (excepting  of  course  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified 
pUces  by  sea.  (Caes.  Belt  Ch.  iii.  40,  where, 
respecting  the  term  ad  libramy  see  the  commenta- 
tors ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Appiiui.  MUk,  73,  BeU.  Civ. 
V.  106;  Aram.  Marc.  xxi.  12.) 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men 
were  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants  used  in  battle. 
(Liv.  XXX viL  40.) 

VI.  The  words  irCpyos  and  tttrru  are  applied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.  (Oell. 
X.  9  ;  Cato,  de  Be  MUiL  ap,  FesL  ».  v.  Serra  pro*- 
Uari,  p.  344,  ed.  MUller ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL 
xiL48.)  [P.S.] 

TUTE'LA.  [Tutor.] 
TUTK'LAE  ACTIO.  [Tutor.] 
TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  Tut«r  and 
Tutela,  and  Curator  and  Curatio  or  Cura,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Curator.  In  the  Roman 
system  there  might  be  persons  who  were  luider  no 
potestas,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  but  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  sex  required  protection  for 
their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
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might  be  tbeir  heredesL    This  pivfeeetioa  waa  given 
by  the  tutela  to  Imnuberes  and  women. 

A  Tutor  derired  his  name  a  **  tnendo  "  fren  pfT>- 
tecting  another  (quasi  TVdfor).  His  power  and  of- 
fice were  "Tutela,**  which  is  thos  defined  by  Scrrins 
Sulpicitts  (Dig.  26.  tit  I.  8.  I) :  **  Tutela  eat  vis 
ac  potestas  in  capite  libero  ad  tnendum  enra  qui 
propter  aetatem  suam  {sua)  sponte  se  defeodefe 
neqnit  jure  civili  data  ac  pennissa.**  After  the 
word  **•  suam  **  it  has  been  suggested  by  Rudorff 
that  something  like  what  follows  has  been  omitted 
by  the  copyists :  **  eamve  quae  propter  sexmn,**  a 
conjeeture  which  seems  very  probable^  Totda  ex- 
presses both  the  status  of  the  Tntor  and  that  of  the 
person  who  was  In  Tntebu  The  tatela  of  \m- 
puberes  was  a  kind  of  Potestas,  aeeording  to  the 
old  law :  that  of  Mulieres  was  merely  a  Jua. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  difibent  kinds 
(^mera)  of  Tutela,  the  jurists  difiered.  Some 
made  five  genera,  as  Quintns  Mucins;  othets  three, 
as  Servitts  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  aa  Labeou 
The  most  convenient  division  is  into  two  geneza, 
the  tnteb  of  Impubrrbs  (jmpiUi,  pi^wAoe),  and 
the  tnteU  of  Women.  The  popiUns  or  the  papilla 
is  the  male  or  the  female  who  is  under  Tutcda. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by 
testament  a  Tntor  for  his  chfldren  who  were  in  his 
power:  if  they  were  males^  only  in  case  they  wests 
Impuberes  ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nulrilesX  that  is  abore  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore  if  a  tntor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  Tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  Jna  Liberonzm  mider  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Pi^ia  Poppaea.  A  man  eoidd  only 
appoint  a  Tutor  for  his  grandchildren,  in  case  they 
would  not  upon  his  death  come  into  the  power  of 
their  father.  A  father  could  app  >int  a  tntor  for 
Postumi,  provided  they  would  have  been  in  his 
power,  if  they  had  been  bom  in  his  Kfe-time.  A 
man  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  mana, 
and  for  his  daughter-in-law  (nurus)  who  was  in 
the  manus  of  his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appoint- 
ing a  Tutor  was  this:  **  Lucium  Titinm  Liberis 
meis  tutorem  do.**  A  man  could  also  give  his  wife 
in  manu  the  power  of  choosing  a  tutor  (Mortr 
opHo) ;  and  the  optio  might  be  either  plena  or 
angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena  optio  might 
choose  (and  consequently  change)  her  tntor  any 
number  of  times :  she  who  had  the  angusta  opcio 
was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number  of  times 
which  the  testator  had  fixed.     [Tbstamkxtujm.] 

The  power  to  i^point  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentaxr  Toif«- 
is  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Ancus  (Liv.  i.  34),  which  may  be  taken 
to  prove  this  much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  tutor  by  will  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  oldest  legal  iusututions. 
The  nearest  kinsmen  were  usually  appointed  Tu- 
tores,  and  if  a  testator  passed  over  such,  it  was  a 
reflection  on  their  character  (Cic  pro  P,  SexHo^  52\ 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  himself 
was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named  and 
wpointed  Tutores  by  a  will  were  Tutores  Dativi : 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by 
a  will  were  Tutores  Optivl     (Gains,  i  154.) 

If  the  testator  appointed  no  tntor  by  his  wSI, 
the  tntel*  waa  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
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fteanst  Agnad,  and  such  Tntores  were  called  Legi- 
timi.  The  nearest  Agnati  were  alsu  the  hercdes  in 
case  of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  Testator  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was 
therefore  a  right  which  they  daimed  as  well  as  a 
duty  imposed  on  them.  Persius  (ii.  12)  alludes  to 
the  chura  of  the  Tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A 
•on  who  was  pubes,  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a 
sou  who  was  impubes  ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who 
was  pubes,  the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  fatber^s 
brother  (patrwus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  Lex 
Clandia.  If  thune  were  several  agnati  in  the  some 
degree,  they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no 
Agnati,  the  tutela  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  so  long 
as  the  Jus  Oentilicinm  was  in  force.  (Gaius,  iiL 
17,  and  L  164.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freedman 
was  with  respect  to  his  Patronus  was  also  Legitima; 
not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the  words  {lex) 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (per  conteqttentiam^  UIp.  Froff. 
tiL  II )  ;  for  as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti 
and  fibertae  belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  aa- 
ffimed  that  the  tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since 
the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  hereditas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres. 
(Oaius,  i.  165.) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  tne  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarins  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.  (Compare  Gains,  i.  166  with 
Vlp. Froff,  tit  1 1.  s.  5.)  [Emancipatio;Fiducia.] 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativus  nor 
Legitimus,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  un- 
6eT  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Praetor 
Urbaniis  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  Praesides  under  ihe  provisions  of  tne  Lex 
Julia  et  Titia.  [Lbz  Julia  bt  Titia.]  If  a 
tutor  was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condi- 
done  or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under 
these  hegti  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken 
effect  or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when 
a  tutor  had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a 
tutor  might  be  given  under  these  Leges  so  long  as 
there  was  no  heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor 
ceased  as  soon  as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to 
take  the  hereditas.  If  a  tutor  was  captured  by 
the  enemy,  a  tutor  was  also  given  under  these 
Leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutor,  as  soon  as 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captivity,  for  he 
recovered  his  tutela  Jure  PostliminiL 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atilia  tutors  were 
g^ven  by  the  praetor  in' other  cases,  as  for  instance, 
when  uie  Icgis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  Praetor 
appointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could 
not  give  the  necessary  authority  (auctoritas)  to 
the  acts  of  those  whose  tutor  he  was,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian,  jFVt^.  tit  11. 

Ulpian^s  division  of  Tutores  is  into  Legitimi, 
Senatosconsultis  constituti,  Moribus  introducti. 
His  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  be- 
come tntores  by  virtue  of  any  Lex,  and  specially 
by  the  Twelve  Tables :  accordingly  it  comprises 
tutores  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutorei  aj^inted 
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by  testament,  for  they  wen  confirmed  by  th« 
Twelve  Tables,  and  tutores  appointed  under  an^ 
other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  Senatusoonsolta 
declared  in  what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed  f 
thus  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia 
et  Poppaea)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  ap^ 
point  a  tutor  for  a  woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  re- 
quired to  marry  by  this  law,  **  ad  dotem  dandam, 
dicendam,  promittendamve,**  if  her  Legitimus  tutor 
was  himself  a  Pupillus :  a  Senatusconsultum  ex- 
tended the  provision  to  the  provinces,  and  enacted 
that  in  such  case  the  praesidet  should  appoint  a 
tutor ;  and  also  that  if  a  tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosns, 
another  should  be  i^pointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.  The  case  above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being 
given  in  the  case  of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and 
his  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tutor  Moribus  daius.  Iri 
the  Imperial  period  from  the  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
tores extra  ordinem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
also. 

Only  those  could  be  Tutores  who  were  siii  jmris. 
A  person  ojuld  not  be  named  Tutor  in  a  Testa- 
ment, unless  he  had  the  Testamenti&ctio  with  the 
Testator,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as 
Peregrini  The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by 
the  Lex  Junia.  (Gains,  L  23.)  Women  could 
not  be  Tutores.  Many  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  be  Tutores,  might  excuse  themselves 
from  todcing  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
(eamnatioues)  were,  among  others,  age,  absence^ 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  other  cases,  the  holding 
of  particular  offices  and  other  grounds  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana  (12S-* 
247).  In  the  system  of  Justinian  the  tutela  is 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  munus. 

The  power  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  interests,  not  the  person  of 
the  Pupillus,  and  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  gives  or  confirms  to  a  testator  the  power  of  dis* 
posing  of  his  property,  uses  the  phrase,  Uti  legassit 
super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei,  that  is  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  abs(JuteIy  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  the  Tutor  should  have 
the  administration  of  property ;  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mulieres.  It  might  happen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  have  the  guardianship  of  the  Im- 
pubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  Tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infiuit  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (autodia  matruniy  Hor.  JSp,  i  1. 
22).  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  where 
the  mother  and  the  Tutores  could  not  agree  about 
the  marriage  of  the  mother*B  daughter,  the  ma- 
gistratus  decided  in  fitvour  of  the  mother^  power 
(secundum  paretUit  aHnirium),  As  to  the  later 
hiw,  see  Dig.  27.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  dimi- 
nished his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was 
a  party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus^ 
if  it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently  a 
pupillus  could  contract  obligationes,  which  were  for 
his  advantage,  without  his  Tutor.  (Gains,  iiL  107.) 
The  Tutores  office  was  **  negotia  gerere  et  aactori- 
tatem  interponere.**  Thus  the  natural  act  of  the 
pupillus  became  by  auctoritatis  interpositio  of  the 
Tutor,  a  legal  act ;  and  thus  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tutor  formed  one  complete  person,  as  to  legal  ca- 
pacity to  act  No  pEurticular  form  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutors  auctoritas,  and  his 
presence,  when  the  act  was  done  by  the  pupillus^ 
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wascnntgh,iflieiiuidenooppoiitIoD  toil  (U^ 
Frxig.  tit  11.  t.  25.)  Th«  Nogotionim  Oectio  m 
vhich  the  Tutor  acted  alone  took  place  when  the 
Pupillos  wae  an  lafiuia,  or  abaent,  or  Forioana : 
it  was  his  duty  to  prMerre  and  improve  the 
property  and  to  do  all  neeeoaiy  acts  for  that  por- 
poae.  When  the  Pupillua  was  no  longer  Infims, 
qe  could  do  various  acta  with  the  Auetoritas  of  his 
Tutor :  the  auetoritas  was  the  consent  of  the  Tutor 
to  the  act  of  the  Pupillua,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  render  it  a  legaH  act  Thus  it  was  a  rule 
of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupUlus  could 
alienate  a  Res  maneipi  wiUiout  the  auctcwitas  of  a 
Tutor :  a  woman  oould  alienate  a  Res  nee  maneipi 
without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  oould  not 
(Oaius,  ii.  80.)  The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is 
hest  shown  by  the  following  instance :  if  his  debtor 
paid  a  debt  to  the  pupillus,  the  money  became  the 
proper^  of  the  pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not 
released,  because  a  pupillus  could  not  release  any 
duty  that  was  due  to  hmiself  without  the  auetoritas 
of  his  Tutor,  for  he  oould  alienate  nothing  without 
such  auetoritas,  and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equi- 
vUent  to  parting  with  a  right  Still  if  the  money 
Foally  became  a  part  of  the  [voperty  of  the  pupillus, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  Law,  $ieaeeap$amia  loempUHor/adu 
wilt  and  he  afterwards  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might 
answer  his  demand  by  an  Ezceptio  doli  noiali. 
(Oaius,  ii.  84  {  Cic.  Titp.  1 1.)  The  subject  of  the 
incapacity  of  Impuberes  and  the  consequent  ne« 
cessity  of  the  auetoritas  of  a  Tutor  is  further  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  IifPtrns  and  Inpane, 

The  tuteU  was  terminated  by  the  death  or 
capitis  deminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  Tutor. 
The  case  of  a  Tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy  has  been  stated.  (Oaius,  i.  187.)  A  legi- 
tjmus  Tutor  became  disqualiBed  to  be  T^itor  lepti- 
mus  if  he  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio  mimma, 
which  was  the  case  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
adopted  (Oaius,  L  195  ;  UIp.  Ffvg,  tit  11.  s.  13); 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a  testamentary 
Tutor.  The  tutela  ceased  by  the  death  of  the 
pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for 
instance  the  pupilla  coming  in  mannm  viri.  It 
also  ceased  when  the  pupillus  or  pupilUi  attained 
the  age  of  Puberty,  which  in  the  male  sex  was 
fourteen  and  in  the  female  was  twelve.  [Impubss.] 
The  tntehi  ceased  bv  the  abdicatio  of  the  tester 
nieiitaiy  Tutor,  that  is,  when  he  declared  **  nolle 
se  tutorem  eese.^  The  Tutor  legitimos  could  ouly 
get  rid  of  the  Tutela,  in  such  cases  as  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  by  In  jure  ceasio,  a  privilege  which  the 
Testamentary  tutor  had  not  The  person  to  whom 
the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called  Ceasicius 
Tutor.  If  the  Cessicius  Tutor  died,  or  sustained  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela  to 
another  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  l^timus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds  {Prag.  tit  xl 
a»  8) :  **  as  to  what  concerns  adgnati,  thcure  is  now 
no  cessicia  tutela,  for  it  was  only  permitted  to 
transfer  by  the  In  jura  cessio  the  tutela  of  females, 
and  the  l^tima  tutela  of  females  was  done  away 
with  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  except  the  tutela  patro- 
BoruBi.**  The  power  of  the  legitimus  tutor  to 
transfer  the  tutela,  is  explained  when  wc  consider 
what  was  his  relation  to  the  female.    [Tbsta- 

VSNTUM.] 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated,  when  he 
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waa  MBoved  fion  the  tnteb  as 
his  exnisatio  was  allowed  to  be  jasta ;  but  m  Votk 
of  thne  cases,  a  new  tutor  weold  be  neeaBBv. 
(Oaius,  i.  182.) 

The  tutor,  as  alr»«dy  observed,  might  be  n- 
moved  from  his  office,  if  he  was  miicaDdDcting 
himself:  this  was  effected  by  ^  Aceuatio  ni. 
pecti,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tabiea. 
(Oaius,  L  182  ;  Diiksen,  UeberMi,  AcierZ^ 
Tb/Mi,  599—604.) 

The  Twelve  Tablet  also  gave  the  popiDiiiaB 
action  against  the  Tutor  in  wspetX  of  any  nit- 
management  of  his  property,  and  if  he  made 
out  his  case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  smomit 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  property.  Thii  appean 
to  be  the  action  which  in  tne  Digest  is  caBed 
Rationibua  diatrahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all 
accounts  between  the  Tntor  and  his  PnpiliuL 
There  was  also  the  Judicinm  tutelar  wbieh  taoh 
prehended  the  Actio  tntelae  difecta  and  Csatiana, 
and  like  the  Actio  distabcndis  ratiouibtt  oould 
only  be  brought  when  the  Tutela  was  ended.  The 
Actio  tutelae  directa  was  for  a  general  aoeooDt  ef 
the  property  mana^  by  the  l^itor,  snd  fiv  its 
deliveiy  to  the  pnpiUus  now  become  Pabes.  The 
tutor  waa  answerable  not  only  for  loss  dooogh 
dolus  malua,  biU  for  loss  occasioned  by  want  o( 
proper  cara.  This  was  an  action  Boose  fidei  sad 
consequently  In  incertum  (Gains,  iv.  62).  If  the 
tutor  was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  con- 
sequence  was  Infomia.  [Inpamul]  Thetotor 
was  intitled  to  all  proper  albwaaces  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  nsnage* 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  pnpillns.  The  Tutor 
had  the  Aetio  tutelae  contiarm  against  the  pqiiDii 
for  all  his  proper  costs  and  expoiaes ;  sad  he 
might  have  also  a  Calumniae  jvdicium,  in  case  he 
could  show  that  the  pupillua  Itad  brought  an  actifln 
againat  him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secun  the  proper  manageuMut  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  penon  who  vai  la 
cnntione,  the  Praetor  required  the  Tutor  or  Can- 
tor to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required 
from  Testamentaiy  Tntores,  because  they  had  beea 
selected  by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  Oar 
ntores  appointed  by  a  Omsid,  Praetor  or  Pneaea, 
for  they  were  i^ipointed  as  being  fit  peraaii. 
(Oaius,  i.  199.) 

The  Tutela  of  women  who  are  pubeies,  reqioRs 
a  separate  consideration.  If  they  were  not  in 
Potestas  or  In  Mann,  yet  they  woe  under  s 
Tutela. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  Law  that  a  wonsa 
could  do  nothing  *^  sine  auctore,^  that  is  vithont  a 
tutor  to  give  to  tier  acts  a  complete  legal  character. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  2,  the  speech  of  Cato  for  the  Lex 
Oppia.)  The  reasons  for  this  nile  are  giren  hy 
Cicero  {pro  Murena,  c.  12),  by  Ulpian  (/Vo?.  tit. 
1 1.  s.  1)  and  by  Oaius  (I  190)  ;  but  Oaius  con- 
siders  the  usual  reaacma  as  to  the  rule  being  founded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  sex,  as  unsatiafociQiy;  for 
women  who  are  puberea  {per/ealae  aetaik)  nonage 
their  own  afiaira,  and  in  some  cases  a  tutor  waA 
interpose  his  auetoritas  {dieii  anua),  and  freqoeotljr 
he  is  compelled  to  give  his  auetoritas  by  the  Pnetor. 
(Oaius,  i.  190.)  Ulptnn  also  observes  (Frag.  tit. 
11.  s.  25)  :  *'  in  the  case  of  puinm  and  pupHlae, 
tutores  both  manage  their  amia  and  give  thrir 
auetoritas  {el  negoiia  gtnuU  et  auctoritatem  iMter- 
ponwti);  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is  women  who  are  puberea)  only  give  their  socio- 
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There  were  other  cases  also  in  whicli  fihe 
capaeitj  of  a  Mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a 
Pnpilhui  or  Pupilhu  The  object  of  this  rde  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the 
Testamentary  power  of  women,  for  her  Agnati 
who  were  a  woman^  L^timi  Tutores  were  in- 
teccetcd  in  preTentmg  the  alienation  of  her  pro- 
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A  Mulier  might  have  a  Tutor  appointed  by  her 
&ther  8  Testament ;  or  by  the  Testament  of  her 
hnsfaaad  in  whose  hand  she  was  (tator  datims). 
She  might  also  receive  from  her  husband^s  will  the 
Tntoris  Optio  (tntor  optirus).  Women  who  had 
no  testamentary  Tntor,  were  in  the  totela  of  their 
Agnail,  until  Uiis  rale  of  law  was  repealed  by  a 
Lex  CUndia,  which  Gains  (L  157)  Ulustrates  as 
IoQowb:  **  a  mascolns  impubes  has  his  frater 
pnbes  or  his  patmos  for  his  tutor;  but  women 
(Jaemmtm)  cannot  have  snch  a  tutor.**  Thit  old 
tnteb  of  the  TweWe  Tables  {legUima  htUla)  and 
that  of  mannmissores  (jtatrcmorum  iuUla)  could  be 
transferred  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  while  that  of 
popiUi  eonld  not,  **  being,**  as  Gains  observes, 
**  not  oDcrons,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of 
piiber^.**  But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  Agnati  could  part  with  the 
tntela,  which  in  the  case  of  Patroni  are  obvious. 
The  tutela  of  Patroni  was  not  included  within  the 
Lex  Claudia.  The  Tutela  fidnciaria  was  ap- 
parently a  device  of  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
woman  from  the  tutela  legitima  (Cic.  pro  MurenOj 
c  12)  ;  thouffh  it  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passmg  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  which  took 
away  the  tutela  of  Agnati  over  women,  as  a  general 
mode  by  which  a  woman  chansed  her  Tutor. 
(Gaina,  i.  115.)  To  effect  this,  the  woman  made 
a  "  eocmptio  fidudae  causa ;  **  she  was  then  re- 
mandpated  by  the  coempti<mator  to  some  person 
of  her  own  choice :  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  fiduciarius. 
Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own  £funilia  to 
another,  and  her  Agnati  lost  all  claims  upon  her 
property,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to  her 
actsL     (Gains,  i.  190,  ii.  122.) 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  voider  the 
Lex  Atilia,  when  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (Gains, 
i.  1 73,  &C.;  Ulp.  Fnig.  tit.  11.)  The  Vestal  Virgins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  and  both  Ingenuae  and 
Libertinae  were  exempted  fram  tutela  by  the  Jus 
Libetomm.  (Gwus,  i  145,  194.)  Octavia,  the 
Slater  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  his  wife  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutela  by  a  special  enactment. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  88.)  The  tutela  of  feminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Tutor,  or  that 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  acquiring  the  Jus 
Liberomm,  either  by  bearing  children,  or  from  the 
Imperial  &voor.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  In  jure  oessio 
was  in  use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  Tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  puplllae  in 
ha^  ing  n  capacity  to  mansue  their  afiairs,  and  only 
requiring  in  certain  cases  the  Auctoritas  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tntela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  Tutores  could  not  be  compelled, 
txeepl  in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their 
auctoritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  woosan*S  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it 
might  come  to  their  hands.  (Gaius,  192.)  Other 
Tutores  could  be  compelled  to  give  their  auctoritas. 


The  special  cases  in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor 
was  required  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  **  lege,** 
or  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind 
herself  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contn- 
beniium  with  the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  MancipL  Among  Civil  Acts  {eivilia 
n^foiia)  was  the  making  of  a  Testament,  the  rules 
as  to  which  are  stated  in  the  article  Txsta- 
MXifTUM.  Libertae  could  not  make  a  will  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  Patroni,  for  the  will  was 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  his  rights 
(CHius,  iiL  43)  as  being  a  Legitimus  tutor.  Gaius 
mentions  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which  those 
who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum  ta- 
bulas  non  jure  &ctas,  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestate.  He  adds, 
this  Rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of  males, 
and  also  ot  feminae  who  had  not  performed  the 
ceremony  of  Mancipatio  or  Nuncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testa- 
ments of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor  ;  and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  ex- 
ercised the  legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  Patroni ; 
but  Tutors  of  the  other  kind  {aUerius  gmeris^  com- 
pare ii  122  and  L  194,  195)  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman*s  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores,  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  Rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to 
the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Res  nee 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor:  ii^ 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  acoeptilatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him.  (Cic.  Tcp,  11  ;  Gains, 
iL  83,  85,  iii.  171.)  She  could  not  manumit 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i. 
s.  17;  compare  Cic  pro  M.  CoeL  c.  29.)  Gaius  (ii. 
47)  states  that  no  alienation  of  a  Res  Mancipi 
by  a  mulier  in  agnatorum  tutela  was  valid  unless 
it  was  delivered  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor, 
which  he  expresses  by  saying  that  her  Res  Man- 
cipi could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Usucapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
(ii.  47).  In  other  cases,  if  a  Res  Mancipi  was 
transferred  by  tradition,  the  purehaser  acquired  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapion  [Usucapio]; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  woman^s  Res  Mancipi,  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  rehired  in  order  that 
Usucapion  might  be  effected.  In  another  passage 
(ii.  80)  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman  cannot 
alienate  her  Res  Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas  ;  and  such 
act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want  of  his 
auctoritas  as  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47). 
The  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Flaeoo^  c.  34)  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  (}aius;  but  another  (ad  Att,  i.  5)  is 
expressed  so  vaguely,  that  though  the  explanation 
is  generelly  supposed  to  be  dear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtAn,  if  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusucapion,  when  there  was  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor,  appears  from  Gaius ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should  deny,  gene- 
rally, the  possibility  of  Usucapion  of  a  woman*s 
property,  when  she  was  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  a  transfer  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  and  on  the  further  sup- 
position of  Cicero  thinkuig  it  unnecessary  to  state 
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Ihe  [mrticuln'  GkU  of  ■  cue  which  muil  haT«  tic«n 

■id  Alt.  i. 

The  nuctnritu  of  > 
the  ciiK  of  (uiy  Otiligai 
condiiian  wu  improved  ;  but  it  wu  aectnaiy  in 
ODM  M  h(w  the  womui  heauae  bound.  (Gaiui,  i. 
19-2,  iii.  lOB  ;  UIp.  Frag.  tit.  U.  i.  27;  Cit/mj 
<^»ciii.  2S.)  ir  Ihe  iroinui  oiilied  to  promiM  it 
Dm,  the  ■udiorim  ot  a  Tutor  wu  ntcatarj. 
(Cic  pm  /'lofo.  3&.)  B;  the  Lei  Julia,  if  a 
th«  leKitimn  tutela  oT  *  pnpillni, 
Ine  Praetor  Urbanui   for   a 


*hc  might  Rpplr  to  li 
Tutor  who  (hould  give  the  neteauj  auclo 
the  caae  of  a  Da  cnnilituend*.     (Ouut, 
Utp.  fVi^.  11.  lil,20.)  At 


178; 


withou 


I  <if  R  Tut. 


I  obligation  by  lendirg  money, 
for  by  delivery  the  money  became  the  property  of 
the  receiver.  A  •enatuKoniuduni  allowed  a  wo- 
man to  apply  for  a  Tutor  in  the  abienee  of  her 
Tutor,  unleu  the  Tutor  wu  a  Psironui  ;  if  he  wai 
a  PatiODui,  the  wainan  cotild  only  apply  far  a 
Tutor  in  order  to  haie  hie  auctoritai  for  tailing 
poueuion  of  an  hereditai  (ad  Aendiiaitm  tuitwi- 
dam)  or  conLracting  a  marriage^ 

The  Tutela  of  a  womaa  wai  terminated  by  the 
denih  of  lh«  Tutor  <a  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 

the  privilege  of  children  (jiu  lihervntrji)  ;  by  abdi. 
catio,  and  alio  by  the  in  jure  ceuio,  lo  long  aa  the 
AgnatDrun  tutehi  waa  in  uie  :  but  in  iheie  two  latt 
caMl  there  waa  only  a  change  of  Tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  againit  her 
Tutor  in  retp.-ct  of  hii  Tutela,  for  hs  had  not  the 
Negotiorum  geitio,  nt  adminiilratiim  of  her  pro- 
ptrty,  but  only  blerpoecd  hit  Auctoritai.  (Oiiiui, 
Ll91.) 

The  tutela  muliemm  eiiated  at  leiut  ai  late  u 
Diocletian,  «.  D.  293  ( Vat.  Fmg.  3  325).  There 
it  no  tncc  of  it  in  the  Code  of  Theodoiiiu,  or  in 
[he  legit  lation  of  Jut  tinian. 


(Ther 


and  the  r 


-orko 


the  Roman  Tutela  it  laid  to  be  by  Rudoiff  {Dot 
iMd  dcr  VormtmdrelK^.  In32— la:it),  the  inb- 
alnnce  of  which  appean  lo  he  giren  by  Rein,  Dia 
Rom.  PmatmAt,  p.  239,  Ac;  Oiiiui,  i.  142—200; 
Ulu.  Frag.  li.  lii. ;  Init.  1.  lit.  13—26  ;  Dig.  26 
and  27;  Cni.  S.  llL  28—73.)  [G.  L.] 

TUTULU3  wae  the  name  giren  to  a  pile  of 
hair  on  n  woman'i  head.  Great  paint  were  taken 
by  the  Roman  ladii't  lo  hare  thii  part  of 


in  the  I 


1,  when. 


in  an  inicrp^on  of  an  anaiirix  a  Mulo, 
£79.  3.)  Someiimei  the  hair  wu  piled  up  lo  an 
enonnoui  height.  (Lucan,  ii.  358  i  Jur.  tI  503  ; 
Stat.  Silv.  L  2.  114.)  The  Tululni  leenu  lo  haie 
reeembled  lery  much  the  Greek  KipvitSoj,  of  which 
a  repretealatiEm  it  given  in  tbe  Gnt  woodcut  on 
p.  32S,  a. 

The  Flaminica  alwayt  wore  a  Tutulua,  which 
wu  foimed  by  having  the  hair  plalied  up  with  a 
pniple  band  in  a  coni^  form.     (Feitui,  i.  e.) 

TyMPANUM  {ri^Ttwov),  a  mall  drum  car- 
ried in  the  hand.  Ortbne,iome  reiembled  in  all 
reipecli  a  modem  tambourine  with  belli.  Oihen 
presented  a  flat  circular  disk  on  the  upper  lurlsix 
andiwelled  out  beneath  like  a  kettlodnun.aihape 
which  appeart  lo  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he 
deicribs  a  particular  clau  of  pcflrli  in  tbe  follow- 
ing temu :  "  Qutbui  una  tantum  cit  fiiciea,  et  ah 


TYMPANUU. 
ea  totunditaa,  Bvenu  planilin,  oh  id  ^mpnii 
Totaotor."  (ff.  N.  ii.  84.)  Both  fimni  an  repre- 
•ented  in  the  cnti  below.  That  upon  the  Mi  ii 
from  a  punting  fonnd  at  Pompeii  {Mm.  Borio^ 
lorn.  rii.  Ur.  37),  that  on  the  r'ghi  fmrn  a  ^r.ile 
vaie  (Millin, /■Rxfont  ife  Faia  Jatijaa,  fyS^), 
and  here  the  conveiily  on  the  nndvr  tide  ii  dis- 
tinctly leen.      Tympana  were  cmered  with  ih* 


hidea  of  oxen  (O'id.  FoiL  ir.  342  ;  Slat.  TUu  iL 

-1)  or  of  aue>  (Phaedr.  ill  20.  i),   wer?  beam 

luet.   Aug.  6B)  with  a  ttick   (Pbaedr.  f.  &)  w 

ith  the  hand  (Orid.  Mel.  ir.  30  ;  tee  cata),  and 

were  much  employed  in  aQ  wild  entbuiiutic  reli- 

"joj  ritei  (Ariitopb.  Zjjiift'.  i.  387),  eapedallT 

e   orgiet   of  Bacchnt   and  of  Cybels    (Catntl 

iv.  262;  Oand.  i/aOxuSUwi.  iiL  3GS;  Lnent. 

618  ;  Catnll.  liiii.  8;  Virg.  ^n.ii.  SIS;  Clani. 

Eulrr^.  i.  278  ;  compare   Lobeck,  AgLuiiammt, 

pp  030,  632).  and  bence  Plaalui  (TVw;  iL  7.  49) 

:teriiei  an  effeminate  eoicomb  ai  "Moeehoia 

um,  cincinnnium,  umbraiicoUm,  lympuuirt- 

bam."     According  to   Juitin    (ili.  2)  they  wete 

lied  by  the  Parthiani  In  war  to  give  tbe  signal  Um 

2.  A  mlid  wheel  withont  (poke*  for  beaTy 
wngmni  (Virg.  Qtorg.  n.  444),  tuefa  ai  ii  ahoan 
ill  the  cut  on  page  921  Theae  arc  to  thii  day 
ommon  in  the  rude  earti  of  loutheni  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  Sir  C.  Fellowi  (£Rwr»o>u  n  A^ 
I/mot,  p.  72],  from  whoae  work  the  fignte  bdow 
1  copied,  fonnd  them  attached  to  the  fMrza  Tehidei 
if  Myiia.  "  The  wheeli  are  of  »tid  bl«b  of 
rood,  or  thick  planki,  generally  three,  held  to- 
gether by  an  iron  hoop  or  tire  ;  o  load  creaking 
it  made  by  the  friction  of  the  galled  axle,'" 
a  sititfeclonr  coinmcntarj  on  the  "itiidenua 
pUuitra  "  of  Virgil  {Gtorg.  iii,  536), 


3.  Hence,   wbeeli 

f  vai 

um  kinda. 

•xtof 

ie   worked   by   a 

wheel 

for   niaing 

weighu 

(L 

cret.  ir.903;Vim 

4;  Antl^O 

awheel 

fbr 

tUKatdidtOMbed 

wh 

the 

machinery  <rf  ■  nuQ 

(V 

l^^.TTloTan" 

the 

ke. 

An  ancient  Dime 

r«rf^i^.!5 

dttrgeia. 

>lin.  H.  X.  xiziii  52.) 

5.  Au  ucbilectuial  term  ngni^-ing  the  Sat  lor- 
ce  or  apace  within  a  pediment,  and  alao  tha 
•quaiv  panel  of  a  door.  (Vitniv.  iiL  3,  iT,  6.) 


TYRANNUS. 

6.  A  wMden  cudgel  for  beatiDg  maleftcton,  and 
also  a  beating  post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greek  verbs  rvfitnyiCtuf  and 
itnmf/Kvaid(uv  are  formed.  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk. 
Pint.  476  ;  St  Paul,^^.  to  Hebrew^  zL  35  ;  PoU 
lux,  riii.  7a)  [W.  R.] 

TYPUS  {r{nfos\  which  properly  means  a  blow^ 
and  heooe  Ihe  ^e/  of  a  htow^  and  specifically  a 
mtari  or  tmprem  made  by  a  blow,  is  applied  in  the 
arts  to  any  die  or  monld,  and  to  any  fisore  formed 
by  striking  from  a  die,  or  by  casting  m  a  monld, 
ar  even  by  catting,  as  a  cameo  or  intaglio,  and, 
more  genoally,  to  any  figure  whatever,  as  being 
the  i^pe  or/aedwiiU  of  the  thing  represented  by  it 
(See  the  Lexicons.)  By  the  typi  which  Cicero 
(ad  AIL  i.  10)  commissions  Atticus  to  obtain  for 
him  to  work  into  the  plastering  of  his  atvtum^  he 
probably  means  reliefs  of  any  sort  The  different 
specific  meanings  included  in  the  word  are  more 
exactly  expressed  by  certain  compounds,  such  as 
iurrirviros^  the  co^  or  tVi^retf  of  a  r^^ros,  a  die  or 
wumidj  itmnros and  irr^tcfia^a  nmten  pattern  or 
imiagUo;  Micnnro9^  a  reUe/oi  any  kind,  especially  a 
eammy  and,  more  specifically,  a  lAghrtHirf^  as  op- 
posed to  wp6(rrvwos^  a  lo¥H^irf.)  Comp.  FiCTiLl, 
p.  532,  a  ;  Forma.  [P.  S.] 

TYRANNUS  (r^poivor).  In  the  heroic  age 
all  the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchies^, 
the  king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the 
priest,  tne  judge,  and  military  chieC  These  were 
the  warpucat  fiurtKtitu  of  Thucydides.  (i.  1 3.)  In 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  following  the  Trojan 
war  various  causes  were  at  work,  which  led  to  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.  Emigrations,  extinctions  of  fiimilies,  disas- 
teiB  in  war,  civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  be- 
came elective  ;  the  different  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed ;  he  was  called  &px^^%  K6<rfAos^ 
or  rp^oris,  instoid  of  fiaxriXtis,  and  his  character 
was  changed  no  less  than  his  name.  Noble  and 
wealthy  fiimilies  began  to  be  considered  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  royalty  ;  and  thus  in  process 
of  time  sprang  up  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  the  governments  that  succeeded  the  ancient 
monarchies  were  in  point  of  fiict,  though  not  as 
yet  called  by  such  namea  These  oligarchies  did 
not  possess  the  elements  of  social  happiness  or  sta- 
bility. The  {M-incipal  fiunilies  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  were 
only  unanimous  m  disregarding  the  rights  of  those 
whose  station  was  beneath  th^ir  own.  The  people, 
oppressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
the  loss  of  their  old  paternal  form  of  government ; 
and  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  it  Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  designing  men  to  raise 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  champions  of 
popular  right  Discontented  nobles  were  soon 
fiiund  to  proaeente  schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they 
had  a  greater  chance  of  success,  if  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  fiunily.  Peisistratus  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  as  being  a  descendant  of  the  femily  of 
Codnts.  (Herod,  v.  65.)  Thus  in  many  cities 
arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the  Greeks 
called  Tvpoivlf,  which  meant  only  a  despotism^  or 
irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man ;  and  which 
frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  govenunent,  and,  though  unaccompanied 
with  any  reoogniied  hereditary  title,  or  the  revs- 
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rence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescriptioni 
was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a  good 
exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  lyramneay  however,  were  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  majority  ;  and  sometimes  we 
find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  further  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Gamorif  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon* 
sovereign  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  king- 
dom there.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155.)  Sometimes 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dissensions  ;  investing 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  for  a  limited  period  or  otherwise; 
Such  a  person  they  called  aiaVfiy^Tris.     [Absym- 

NSTX8.] 

A  similar  authority  was  conferred  upon  Solon, 
when  Athens  was  torn  by  the  contending  fiictions 
of  the  Atducpioij  ncSiOibi,  and  ITJfNiAoi,  and  he 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitu- 
tional title  of  Arehon,  framed  his  celebrated  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  lawa  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Plut 
Solom,  c.  13,  &C. ;  Sch5mann,  Antiq.  Jur,  pM,  Gr. 
p.  173.)  The  legislative  powers  conferred  upon 
Draco,  Zalencus,  and  Charondaa,  were  of  a  similar 
kind,  investing  them  with  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. 

The  Tipayyos  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alavfurfyrris^  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  c(»isent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  elevation  to  some  ooa^  cT^to/,  some  violent 
movement  or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-guard  fur  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  (Herod,  i.  59  ;  Thucyd.  i.  126)  j 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient  king, 
whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but  on 
inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  thsu  that 
of  a  tyrant;  as  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors  ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king ;  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exereised. 
(Aristot  Polit.  v.  8.)  The  name  of  tyrant  was 
originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person  who  abused 
bis  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with  cruelty, 
that  Peisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides  (ri.  54) 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  He- 
rodotus says,  he  governed  oi^c  rtfiks  rks  M^as 
avirrapd^as,  oCrt  ^4<rfita  furaXXd^tu^  M  r«  roitrt 
Korwrwcri  he/xt  rify  ir6\iy  KOffiUw  naXSts  re 
ical  «S.  (i.  59.)  Therefore  we  find  the  words 
^a4nXcbf  and  rifpowoi  used  jnomiscuously  by  the 
Attic  tragedians  pamm  (see  the  Argumimt  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus)  ;  and  even  by  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  Lydian  Candaules  ri- 
payvos  (i.  7),  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  rvpayyls 
(viiL  137),  and  Periander  of  Corinth  fiaaiXtis, 
(iii.  52  ;  compare  v.  27,  92.)  Afterwards,  when 
tyrants  themselves  had  become  odious,  the  name 
also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach,  just  as  re» 
did  among  the  Romans.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  AU, 
vol.  i.  pt  i.  pp.  279—288, 1st  ed. ;  Thirl  wall,  Hi$L 
o/Greeee^  vol  i  pp.  401,  404.) 
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Among  the  early  tyrtmh  of  Greece  tliote  VMit 
^rorthy  of  mention  are :  —  Cleisthenet  of  Sicyon, 
cnndfether  of  the  Athenian  Cleisthenet,  in  whole 
mmily  the  govenunent  eontinoed  for  a  oentoty 
•ince  its  establishment  by  Orthagons,  about  &  c. 
672  (Herod.  ▼.  67,  69)  ;  Cypeelas  of  Corinth,  who 
expelled  the  Baochiadaei,  &  a  656,  and  his  son 
Periander,  both  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  ;  their 
dynasty  huted  between  serenty  and  eighty  yean 
(Herod,  t.  92)  ;  Proeles  of  Epidaums  (Herod,  iii. 
60,  52)  ;  PantaJeon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the 
thirty- fourth  Ol3rmpiad,  depriving  the  Eleans  of 
the  presidency  (Puisan.  tL  21,  22)  ;  Theagenes 
of  Megara,  fother- in-law  to  Cylon  the  Athenian 
(Thncyd.  i.  126)  ;  Peisistratus,  whose  sons  were 
the  last  of  the  early  tyramtt  on  the  Grecian  conti- 
nent. 

In  Sicily,  where  tyram^  most  flourished,  the 
principal  were  Phalaris  of  Agrigcnturo,  who  es- 
tablished his  power  in  B.  c  568,  concerning  whose 
supposed  epistles  BenUey  wrote  his  famous  treatise ; 
Theron  of  Agrigentum ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned, 
who,  in  conjanctton  with  Theron,  defeated  Hamil- 
car  the  Carthwinian,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought :  and  Htero,  hb 
brother :  the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (See 
Herod,  rii.  156,  165,  166.)  In  Grecian  Italy  we 
may  mention  Amucilaus  of  Rhegium,  who  reigned 
E.a  496  (Herod.  tI  2S,  Til.  165);  Clemias  of 
Croton,  who  rase  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Py- 
thagorean league  ;  (as  to  which  see  Polyb.  iL  99 ; 
Athen.  ziL  p.  522,  zW.  p.  628 ;  Thirlwall,  Id. 
▼oL  ii.  p.  154.)  The  following  also  are  worthy 
of  notice:  Polycrates  of  Samos  (Herod.  HI.  39, 
56,  120,  125  ;  Thncyd.  i.  18)  ;  Lygdamis  of 
Nazos  (Herod.  I  61,  64)  ;  Histiaeus  and  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  it.  187,  r.  28,  80,  87, 
▼i.  29.)  Perhaps  the  last  mentioned  can  hardly 
be  classed  among  the  Oreek  ^rnmii,  as  they  were 
connected  with  tne  Persian  monarchy.  (Wachs- 
muth.  Id.  ToL  i.  pt  i.  p.  274.) 

The  general  characteristici  of  a  tyramy  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  ncoa- 
nised  limitation  to  its  authority,  howerer  it  might 
be  restmined  m  praetiee  by  the  good  disposition  <^ 
the  iyrcmt  himself  or  by  (ear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrani  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  as  a  chedc  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  tending  them  into 
ezile  or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given 
by  Thrasybttlus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an 
apt  ilhstration  of  this.  (Herod,  t.  92.)  The  fyrmi 
usually  kept  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
by  ud  of  whom  he  controlled  the  people  at  home  ; 
but  he  seldom  ventured  to  make  war,  for  fpar  of 
giving  an  opportunity  to  hit  subjects  to  revolt. 
The  Sicilian  sovereiffnt  form  an  ezception  to  thit 
observation.  (Thncyd.  i.  17>)  He  was  averse  to  a 
large  a>ngr^[ation  of  men  in  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  rustic  employments  for  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the  better  sort 
cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  their 
city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even  passed  good 
laws.  Thus,  Peisistratus  commenced  building  the 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  the 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  noetiy  himsel£ 
Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people,  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  iyranij  to  pay  hii  mercenaries,  and 
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midntain  hit  ttate.  Peitittmtiis  had  the  fithe  of 
land,  which  his  aooa  reduced  to  tbe  twcntkik 
[Txlosl] 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  l^«tff 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  dcgeaeianj  of 
the  iyrania  themselves,  cotrupted  bj  power,  ind» 
lence,  flattery,  and  had  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  ftither  set  a  good  ezample,  it  waa  seldom  ki- 
lowed  l^  the  son  ;  partly  the  meltiea  and  ezeejsts 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  aB  into 
disrepute  ;  and  partly  the  growing  a^rit  of  mpiirr 
among  the  Ore^  people^  who  began  to 
upon  iN^tical  theories,  end  toon  bee 
tented  with  a  form  of  goveimneiH,  w 
thing  in  theory,  and  little  hi  ptadiea,  to 
it  Few  dynatties  lasted  beyond  the  thiid  gene- 
ration. Most  of  the  ^nnniea,  which  la«nBhe4 
before  the  Persian  war,  are  aaid  to  have  been  orer- 
thrown  by  the  ezertions  of  Sparta,  jenloaa  probably 
of  any  innovatkn  upon  the  old  Doric  cemstitatioii, 
especially  of  any  tendency  to  amelioRite  the 
dition  of  the  Perioeci,  and  anzieut  ta  eztew 
own  influence  over  the  states  of  Greeoe  by  m 
of  the  benefits  which  she  coufeired.  (Thocyd.  i 
18.)  Upon  the  foil  of  iBywwiijf,  the  Tariooa  repub- 
lican forms  of  government  wen  established,  the 
Dorian  states  generally  fonrouring  oligarehy,  the 
Ionian  democraiy.  (Wachtmnth,  t6L  i.  pL  L  p. 
289  ;  SchOmann,  Id.  pp.  84,  8S — 91.) 

At  we  cannot  in  thit  article  poiaoe  any  histarical 
nairative,  we  will  shortly  refor  to  thermricai  of 
tyraimy  in  some  of  the  Grecian  statea  after  the  cad 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     In  Theataly  Jaaoc  of 
Phene  raised  himself^  under  the  title  efTayik,B.  c 
874,  to  ^  virtual  sovereignty  of  hit  native  dty, 
and  ezerdsed  a  most  eztenive  tway  over  most  of 
the  Thettalian  itates,  but  this  power  eeatcd  with 
Lycophron,  B.  a  853.     [Tabus.]     In  Sidly,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syneusana,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthwinlan  invaden, 
led  to  the  i^pointment  of  Dionytnia  to  die  chief 
milimry  command,  with  unlimited  powen;  hy 
meant  of  which  he  raised  himtdf  to  the  Arone, 
B.  a  406,  and  reigned  for  38  years,  learing  his  sou 
to  tueceed  him.    The  younger  DkmjaniB,  for  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  hit  fether,  waa  expelkd 
by  Dion,  afterwardt  regained  the  throne,  and  was 
again  ezpelled  by  Timoleon,  who  reatored  liberty 
to  the  variout  ttatet  of  Sicily.     (Per  their  htstocy 
the  reader  it  referred  to  Xenoph.  HA  iL  2.  f  24  ; 
Diod.  ziv.  7,  46,  66,  72,  109,  xr,  7S;  74,  zvL  &, 
16,  36,  68,  69,  &c  ;  Pint  Diom.  and  T^moL : 
Wachsrauth,  voL  i  pt  ii  pp.  816_S26.)    With 
respect  to  the  dynas^  of  ^e  Aichaenactidae  in 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  some  ef  ^  towns 
on  the  ooatt  of  the  Euzine,  see  Waehamuth,  voL  i. 
pt  iL  p.  829.     IJtttly,  we  may  notica  Evagoras 
of  Cypras,  who  is  panegyiiied  hy  Jtoqairt ;  Pla- 
tarch  of  Eretria,    Calliaa  and  Tanroathenes  of 
Chaleis,  who  were  partisans  of  Phflip  ayinit  the 
Athenians.  (Plut  Phoe,  12  ;  laocr.  Sia^;  Wacha- 
muth,  Tol.  L  pt  ii.  p.  330.)    The  peiaoas  eeoi- 
monly  called  At  tidrly  Qfroafs  at  Athena,  who  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power  at  the  doae  ef  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  do  not  fell  withm  the  ooime  of  the 
present  subject     With  respect  te  the  Athenian 
laws  against  tyrtnmy^  and  the  general  fediags  of 
the  people,  see  Prodosia.  [C  R.  K.J 
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VACA-NTIA  BONA.     tBo"*  Vi^Nn*.) 
VACATIO.     [EiBuciTUR,  p.  i99.] 
VADIHO'NIUM.     [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Pham.] 
VAOI'NA.     [Gl*did«.J 
VALLUM,  >  term  applied  silliar  to  tfac  whols 
cr  ■  pnrtioD  of  tbe  fbrtit^duiao*  af  a  RotusA  cuopt 
It  is  detlTCd  fcvm  vailm  {a  Moke),  ood  pnpciij 
■nrani  ihe  pklindc  which  nui  liang  tfae  outer  edge 
■f  the  top  of  the  agger,  but  it  Toy  feequentl}  n- 
dudea  tks  agger  bIb,     The  K^am,  ia  the  Utter 
•ense,  tngctber  with  ^M  Jbaa  or  ditch  vhioh  tvr- 
nuDded  the  camp  initaide  af  ibe  vailum,  fomed  a 
comptetc  fortification.     [Atraatt.] 

Tbe  mU  (x^pufi),  of  which  the  ntbM,  m  the 
tcrarr  and  man  limited  note,  wai  compoied,  an 
"   d  by  Poljbiai  (iriii.  I  1,  BrotrpL  Atitig. 


sf  tike  Rnnaiii,  Tery  much  to  the  adnatage  of  the 
latter.  Both  vMei  for  valii  jmaK  "^^  <"  o"**  i>^ 
taiger  InjLa,  with  the  aide  biaochea  od  them  ;  bnt 
the  vaOi  of  the  Omki  were  much  larger  and  had 
■MR  Iwanehea  than  tboea  of  the  Rornuw,  whick 
bad  either  two  or  thieo,  or  at  the  moat  foor 
biaacbea,  *ad  theta  geneiall;  on  the  ume  tide. 
The  Oreeki  traced  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  con- 
viderabte  uitervala,  thu  tpacei  between  uem  being 
filled  up  bj  the  bnnehe*  ;  tfae  Romani  fixed  Ihein 
dne  logedwT,  and  made  the  branche*  iateriace, 
and  ebarpeoed  ^eir  pcinu  taritnllj.  Uenoe  the 
Oreek  nlitu  could  luilj  be  taken  hold  of  bj  iti 
bige  tannchca  and  pulled  from  ila  [dace,  and  when 
it  waa  tamofed  >  laige  opening  ku  left  in  the 
ralhua.  Tha  Roiqbo  Tallu,  on  the  contrarj,  pro- 
aented  no  coDTenient  handle,  zcquiied  very  great 
feres  to  hI]  it  down,  and  even  if  renoTed  left  a 
'Ry  nMl  opening.  The  Greek  lallj  were  cat  on 
n  befocehand. 


and  each  (oldier  carried  three  or  fbnr  of  them  ttht 
on  a  marcfat  <Polyb.  Lc;  Tag.  Ororg.  iii.  US, 
347  ;  Cie.  J^ac.  ii  16.)  Thcnr  were  made  of  uij 
■tntn^  wood,  bnt  oak  waa  prefened. 

The  wold  eoUat  ii  ■ometimn  nied  ai  eqalTalent 
(D  eoUwK  (CacMT,  BM.  dv.  iiL  63.) 

A  fitrtifieation  like  the  Bemn  ralinm  waa  OKd 
by  the  Oreeki  at  a  nry  early  period.  (Ham.  IL 
ii.  349,  3fi0.) 

Tbro^  etymoliigy  of  the  word  ii  not  worth 
noeb  iI^L.T.  ll7,ed.Mliller). 

In  the  Bpentimi  of  a  liege,  when  the  ftvx 
onld  not  be  laken  by  itorm,  and  it  became  Drree- 
nry  ts   otabliah  a  blockade,  thii  wa*   done  by 


rvandmg  conntiy,  fiirmed  a  defence  againM  the 
■tlliee  d  the  beaieged.  There  wai  olten  a  double 
line  of  fortificationi,  the  inner  a^uit  the  town, 
and  tfae  oater  agaiart  a  fnte  tbst  might  attempt  to 
laiH  (he  liege.  In  tbii  cate  the  army  wu  en- 
ounped  between  the  two  linei  of  worka. 

Thii  kind  of  circnmTallation,  which  the  Oreeki 
tailed  immixwtiit  ud  wiprrtix'i'l'ii,  wai  on- 
ployed  by  tbe  Petopomenuu  in  the  giege  of  Pla- 
taeae.  (Ttancyd.  ii.  7B,  iiL  20—23.)  Their  linei 
conaiited  of  two  walb  (apparoitly  of  torf ) 
diif  LU  of  16  feat,  w'     ' 
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&e  lorm  of  a  cin4e.  Between  the  waHs  were  the 
huti  of  the  baiegerk  The  walk  had  battlemoiU 
( jniA^tif),  aitd  at  every  tenth  balllcmeut  wai  ■ 
tower,  filling  np  by  it)  depth  the  whole  ipaee  be- 
tween the  walli.  There  wai  a  jmMtge  for  the  be- 
■i^en  thtmigh  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
oDtaide  of  each  wall  wsi  a  ditch  (Td^fui).  Thia 
deicription  would  almoat  exactly  aruwer  Ibr  the 
Roman  mnde  of  circumcallation,  of  wbich  iome  of 
the  beat  eiamplet  are  that  of  Carlhafe  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Panio.  IIS,  &c.>,  that  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  (Appian,  Uafum.  SO),  and  that  of  Aleaia 
by  Caetar  (£■«.  GWJ.  iii.  73,  78).  Tketowenia 
■ueh  lin«  were  limilar  to  thoae  need  in  allacking 
fortified  places,  hut  not  »  high,  and  of  courae  not 
moveabl*     ITumiie.] 

(Lipiiui,  de  Mint.  Ram,  t.  C,  In  Optr.  iiL  pp. 
1*6, 147  ;  PiUcrc.  iL  1,  Ln  Opt.  iiL  388.)  [P.S.J 

VALLUSl    [Vallum.] 

VALVAE.     [  Ja»d*,  p.  826,  b.] 

VANNUS  (XiE^i,  Xixnr),  a  winnowiig-fiui, 
i^  i:  a  broad  baiket,  into  which  the  com  jntied 
with  chaFF  (aoo,  ^X*^)  *■*  noeived  alter  thnih- 
ing,  and  waa  then  thrown  in  the  direction  <tf  the 
WHid.  (CoL  dt  Bm  Sum.  iL  31  ;  Virg.  Ganp.  iii. 
13i.)  It  thu  performed  with  greater  effect  aiid 
oBiTentence  tbe  office  of  the  p^  %■«,  (■  wiiv- 
"     VirgU  (Gany.  L  16ti) 

It.  The  rilea  of  Bacchna,  aa  well  aa 
theae  of  Cerea,  having  a  ccotxanal  referenGe  to  the 
oecnpatioDa  of  rural  liii^  tho  vannoa  wai  borne  in 
the  {nwtMWoa  cilebnted  in  benoar  nl  both  Ihcaa 
divinilie*.  Haneo  lUKrtr^i  (Heiych.  a  «■)  waa 
one  of  the  nithel*  of  Baccba*.  In  an  AHTiriiA 
in  tbe  Britiih  Mnamm  (aee  tke  anuried  woodcut) 
the  uifant  Baeohne  ii  (arried  in  a  tanDM  by  two 
dancing  bacchiDtea  clothed  in  ikini,  the  one  male 
and  carrying  a  THvaaua,  the  ether  lunale  and 
(airying  a  Wich  [Fax].    Other  divinitwa  wen 


lifiea  tbii  in 


DceiTed  to  hare  been  cradled  in  the 
■an»  manner.  (Calihn.  Jov.  tS  ;  SchoL  in  ioe..- 
Horn.  H.  a  Mm.  2M.)  Tbe  vaimiu  wae  alto 
need  in  the  proceuioni  to  carry  the  initmntenti  of 
■Bcrifica  and  tbe  fint  fniiti  or  other  ofieringt, 
theae  i^o  bore  them  being  called  the  Xum^psi. 
tCalliro.  Or.  127,)  [J.  T,] 

VAPPA.     [ViNDJi.] 

VA3.     [Actio,  p.  1 1  ;  PitAia.] 

VA3  (pL  tam),  a  general  term  for  ai^kind  of 
Tcaiel.  Thui  we  imd  of  nu  ewin'imi  (^  rerr, 
i*.  27),  wu  <wjiwte»i  (CicLc/Hor.  Sat.  U.  7. 
72),  wiai  CbrMba  «  ZWioca  (CSo.  fifv  Aon  d  «. 


im 
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46),  tarn  Samia^  that  it,  made  of  Samian  aartheii- 
ware  (Cic.  pro  Mmt.  86),  vata  Murrkima  (Plin. 
//.  y.  xxxvii.  2.  t.  7).  [MuaanrNA  Vasa.]  The 
word  «M  was  uied  in  a  still  wider  liginification, 
and  wat  applied  to  any  kind  of  ntentil  lued  in  the 
kitchen,  agricultore,  &c.  That  Plautoa  nyi  (AiUmL 
is.  17):  — 

**  Caltrani,  wcnrim,  ptstillam,  mortarium. 
Quae  ntenda  vaaa  temper  Ticini  rogant, 
Furet  Teniitfi,  atqne  ahttulitte  dicito.** 

<Comp.  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  i.  8  ;  84.  tit  2.  t.  20).  The 
«tcnsilt  of  the  loMien  were  called  wuo,  and  hence 
pam  coUigm*  and  wua  etmelaman  twnify  to  pack 
up  the  hagoage,  to  giro  the  signal  tor  departure 
(Cio.  Verr.  W.  19  ;  Liv.  zjci.  47,  xxtu.  47;  Caes. 
Ji.ai  66,  iii.  87). 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goatt-hair  or  felt  (M«rt  zir. 
1 40.)  lietiod  (Op.et  Diea,  542)  adrites  country- 
men to  wear  brogues  (/wtMeg,  Kopfarlptu)  made 
of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  abore  description 
within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were  sometimes 
worn  by  the  Athenians.  (Cratinns,  pi  29,  ed. 
ilBitkel.)  [J.Y.] 

VECTIOA'LIA,  the  geneial  tenn  for  all  the 
regular  rerenues  of  the  Roman  state.  (Cic.  pro 
Im.  MamL  6.)  The  word  is  derived  from  veto, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  h|ive  originally  signi- 
fied the  duties  paid  upon  things  imported  and  ez- 
{Mvrted  {quao  twhsAoMter).  If  this  we^e  tme,  it 
would  necessarily  imply  that  these  duties  were 
cither  the  moat  ancient  or  the  most  important 
liranch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that  for  either 
0f  these  reasons  the  name  was  subsequently  used 
to  designate  all  the  regular  roTenues  in  general. 
Bat  neither  point  is  home  out  by  the  history  of 
Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vtikitmr)  into 
the  public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^pos.  The 
earliest  regular  income  of  the  state  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  and  pastures.  This  revenue  was  called  pcMcaa, 
a  name  which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (/f.  N,  xviii.  3),  in  the  tables  or  registers  of 
the  censors  for  all  the  revenues  of  the  state  in 
geueraU 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
natters  of  finance,  but  as  the  state  itself  did  not 
occupy  itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and 
tributes,  the  censors  were  entrusted  with  the  actual 
business.  These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  niay 
not  unjustly  be  compared  to  modem  ministen  of 
finance,  used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  for  a 
certain  numlier  of  years.  [Cbnsor  ;  Publicanl] 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 
of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sepa^ 
lately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
aipied  the  ager  publicus.  [Dbcumas  ;  Aorariax 

LXOKS.] 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tle on  the  public  pastures.     [Scriptuha.] 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  impcarted  and 
exported  commodities.     [Portorium.] 

4.  The  revenue  deiiTed  from   the  salt-works. 

[SALINAB.J 

6.  The  vevennes  derived  from  the  mines  {metalk^. 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have 
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been  Tery  productive  untO  the  Romsno  knd  bs 
come  masters  of  fan\ga  eountriea.  Until  thst 
time  the  mines  of  Italy  appear  to  ha^e  bcea 
worked,  but  this  was  forbidden  by  the  aenaie  aiief 
the  conquest  of  foreign  lands.  (PUn.  H.N.  zxxiiL 
4,  zxzviL  18.)  The  mines  oit  e«nqnci«d  ooontries 
were  treated  like  the  salinae,  that  ia,  they  were 
partly  left  to  individuals,  companiea,  or  towns  od 
condition  of  a  certain  rent  being  paid  (Flin.  H.N. 
zzxiv.  1  ;  Cic  PkUip,  ii  19),  or  they  were  wori^ed 
for  the  direct  acoonnt  of  the  state,  or  were  formed 
by  the  pnblicaiu.  In  the  last  case,  howevec,  i 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  cm- 
soria  how  many  labonren  or  slaves  the  pablicaBi 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  in  a  particolar  mine, 
as  otherwise  they  wonld  have  been  able  to  denTc 
the  moat  enormous  profita.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  zxxilL  4.) 
Among  the  most  productive  mines  belei^i^g  lo 
the  republic  we  may  mention  the  rich  gold-mioes 
near  Aquileia  (Polyh.  zxxiv.  10),  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25^NI0  mm 
were  oonrtantly  employed  (Plin.  H.  AT.  zzziiL  4  : 
Strabb  T.  p.  151),  and  lastly  the  siiver-mines  ia 
Spain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  dmehaaia  to  the 
Roman  aoiarhun.  (Polyb.  zxxir.  9  ;  conp.  I^r. 
xxxiv.  21.)  Ifacedonia,  Thrace,  Illyriemn,  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  other  places  also  eootained  very 
productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived  can* 
iiderable  income. 

6L  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  thin^ 
which  were  sold  (emietima  rermm  vemafimm)^  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars  ;  the  poaooa  who  collected  it  were 
called  eoadoreo.  (Cic  Ep.  ad  BruL  i.  18;  pn>  RaU. 
FotL  11.)  Tiberius  redneed  this  tax  to  a  t«no- 
hundredth  (rfaoastosiwMi),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  aeveial  coins  a# 
this  emperor  we  read  r.  a  c,  that  is,  Hemitsa 
Duemtedma,  (Tacit  Awmt.  i.  78,  ii  42 ;  Sect 
Chiig,  16.)  According  to  Dion  Cassiua  (Iviii.  16, 
lix.  9)  Tiberius  xestored  the  centesima,  which  was 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula.  (Confk  1>^  50. 
tit  16.  s.  17.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  tax  nused 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves  see  QuiNQUAGKSiJtA. 

7.  The  viccsima  hereditatium  et  manwrniawwum . 

[VlCXSIMA.] 

ft.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  oootntries 
wns  by  fiu*  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome^s  greatneas.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  scnuetimes  changed  mto  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regmated  aoeaiding  to 
the  census.  (Cic  c  Vcrr.  ii.  58, 55,  &c  ;  Pisai.  viL 
16.)  In  r^ard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  we  know  thai 
this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  <^t  of  a  penoo'% 
census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and  slaves  vas 
added.  {Cxcad  Fam,  iiL  8,  ad  AIL  v.  16  ;  Appian, 
de  Reb.  Syr.  50.)  In  some  cases  the  tEibuie  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  cnesMtlfd  in 
a  land-tax.  (Appian,  de  BdL  OhiL  v.  4  ;  coaip 
Walter,  CfeodL  dot  Ram.  RodU,  pi  2*24,  dec) 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.     [Asa  UxoaiiTM.j 

10.  A  door -tax.     LOstiarium.] 

11.  The  octavae.  In  the  time  of  Csoar  all 
liberti  living  in  Italy  and  poeseasing  property  of 
200  sestertia,  and  alx>ve  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  eoB- 
sisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  their  pn^wr^.  (Diod 
Cass.  L  10.) 

It  would  be  intoestii^  to  aacertain  the  avoant 
of  income  which  Rome  at  vanoos  periods  derived 
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(Bnimaim,  dt  Vertig.  Fop,  Romani ;  Hfgewiacb. 

rtnadHiieriikRam.Fuaaxin;Boat,Gnuidiiisi 
da  ftwnmcncH  im  Ron.  fffaai  ;  Dnneu  de  la 
Malic,  Eamomi*  Politique  da  Robushu,  Pari*,  ~ 
tola.  BnO  [L.  S.] 

VEHES  (<xi/«i)>  a  load  of  hay,  maniirt, 
anything  frfaick  wni  nmall;  conicyod  in  a  ca 
IPi.jiuvTa.UH.]    Pltny  ipeaki  of  "a  large  lead  of 
haT**   (miflii  /iM  laryt  emiulum,    Plin.  tf.  AT. 
luvl  15.  1.  21),  wfaich  ■howi  that  tliii  term  did 
not  alwav)  denote  a  fiied  qaantitT.     With  tbe 
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wiK  D*ed  a*  a  mouure,  a  load  of  nuuiun  being 
eqnal  to  eighty  modii,  wbieh  waa  aboal  tmnly 
buihela.  (Col.  dt  Re  Rial.  ii.  15,  16,  il  2.)  Tbs 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  iqtiared,  wai  also  leehoned 
a  load,  the  length  laryiog  according  to  (he  kind  of 
limber.  Tit  20  twt  of  oak,  25  of  fir,  Ac.  (CoLtt) 
A  lo^  vaa  alu  called  C*KPmHTUU.      [J.  Y.] 

VELA'RICJM.    [V«LUM.] 

VELA'TI  wai  a  name  given  to  tbe  Accenai 
the  Romim  amy,  who  were  only  luptroumerarj 
lotdien  ready  lo  lapply  any  Tacancia  in  the 
l^on.  (AcciHSL]  Tbey  weis  called  Velai:, 
becauM  they  were  only  clothed  {vehtfj  with  the 
■ga,  and  wtie  not  regularly  aimed.  (Featiu,  t.  c. 
Fitalit  Adter^itidi.') 

VE'LITES.    [EiiRaTua,  pp.  £03,  a,  SOS,  i.] 

VELUM  (oiXoIo,  ThecphraiL  Ciar.  &  j  Atbeti. 
I.   p.   IBS,  c;    PoUui,   it.    122;    tofawfiaa, 
Plalo,  PoiiL  p.  294,  ed.  Behker  ;  Sjnet  ^ntt. 
Exrawirvrfia,  MatUiivil  SI),DCDitain  ;  (lirrfi 

hung  ai  coveringi  oTei  doon  (Sueton.  Claad.  10), 
or  Ibry  irrTed  in  the  interior  of  the  house  oi  >ab- 
«iHilaa  for  doon.  (Sen.  EpiH.  81.)  [JiNU*.] 
In  the  palace  of  Ihe  Roman  emperor  a  ilare,  called 
aiariMt,  Baa  atalioned  at  each  of  lbs  principal 
dwm  to  laiw  the  nutatn  when  any  one  paaied 
through.  (Inicript.  op,  PignoT.  de  Strvit,  p.  *70.) 
Window,  curlaini  were  lued  in  addition  la  window. 
ibulien.  (Jut.  ii,80.)  Curlaini  >ainetiniei  formed 
partiitona  in  the  nwmi  (PliiL  Epiit.  ii.  19),  and, 
when  drawn  aiidc,  they  wets  kept  ni  place  by  tha 
aae  of  large  broochet  {fiimUte),  Iron  cortain-rodi 
have  been  found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in 
a  building  at  Herculaneum.  (Oell,  Ponpnona, 
loL  L  p.  160,  Lon.  1832.) 

In  templea  cnitaina  lerced  more  eapecially  to 
reil  the  ilalae  of  tbe  divinity.  They  were  diswn 
uide  occauoDally  ao  ai  lo  diacot-ci  the  object  of 
vcinhip  to  ihe  dcTOUt.  (Apuleiuj,  Met.  xi.  p.  IS7, 
*d.  AldL)  [PiBToi-HOHUa.]  Antiochui  preteoted 
In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a  woollen  cur- 
tail: of  Aeiyrian  mnnufaclurc,  dyed  with  the  Tyrian 
purple  and  interivDven  with  figurca.  When  the 
ilaiue  wu  displayed,  thi>  curtiun  lay  upon  the 
gnond,  and  it  wai  afterwaidi  drawn  up  by  mean) 
of  cordi ;  whereoa  in  Ihe  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephen*  the  correiponding  curtain  or  veil  waa  at- 
tached to  the  criling,  and  «ai  let  down  in  order  lo 
noccal  the  itBlue.    (Paua.  t.  12.  %  2.)     Tbe  on- 
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Hexed  woodcnt  ia  from  a  baa-reliof  iipiwentmg 
two  femalea  ergaged  in  aupplication  and  lacrilica 
befoTBlheatatueofagodaua.  The  altar  ii  adorned 
for  the  occaaion  [Sbhtuh],  and  the  cnrlain  ii 
dnwn  aiide  and  anpporled  by  a  tenninuj.  (Ona^ 
tani,JWo*/ii.if.j»r  1786,  Not.  T.  iJL) 


n  the  Ibeal 


I  theve  were  banging  eurCaina  lo 
--^(Virg.  Oforg.  iii.  24  ;  Propert. 


extended  ii 


iv.  1.    IS.)     The 

wooden  frames      The  vdaria  .    .  „ 

■Iretihed  over  the  whole  of  the  isTea  to  proiccl 
the  ipeelator*  from  the  nin  and  rain.  (Jut.  n.  121  ; 
Suelon.  Oi/^.  26.)  Theie  awnings  were  in  Boneral 
either  woollen  or  linen ;  cotton  wai  naed  fiir  thii 
pnrpoM  a  little  before  tbe  time  of  Juliui  Caeiar. 
(Plin.  H.ff.  ait  1.  ..  6  ;  Dion  Caw.  iliii,  24  j 
LucreL  tL  108.)  Thia  Tail  extent  of  canrau  wai 
lupported  by  maaU  [mat,  Lnoet.  Lc.)  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall  The  annexed  woodcut  ihowi  Ihe 
form  and  poiiiion  of  the  great  ringi,  cut  out  ot 
lata,  which  remain  on  tbe  iuide  of  tlie  wall  of 
the  Ortet  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  llie  top,  and 
I  are  placed  at  regular  dutancei,  and  otw  of 


nolher,  » that  ei 


0  two  ring!.     Each  ri 


i  piece  with 


the  wall,  and  reated  on  240  comolei,  irom  vhicb 
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they  roM  lo  as  to  pau  thiough  hold  cnt  in  the 
coniice.  The  holes  fiw  the  maata  are  aUo  aeen  in 
the  Roman  theatres  at  Oruige  and  other  placet. 

VeluHit  and  much  more  commonly  ita  derivative 
ve&HiWM,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.  (Pru- 
dent. &  ^vmm.  ii.  147.)  That  worn  by  a  bride 
was  specifically  called ^Koiitmeum  [Matrimonium, 
pi  743,  a]  :  another  special  term  was  Rica.  Greek 
women,  when  they  went  abroad,  often  covered 
their  heads  with  the  shawl  [Pbplum],  thus  mak- 
ing it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil.  But  they  also 
naed  a  proper  head-dress,  called  xoXtWpa  (Apol- 
lod.ii.  6.  §  6  ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  viL  9),  which  besides 
servinff  to  veil  their  countenances,  whenever  they 
desired  it,  was  graceful  and  ornamental,  and  was 
therefore  attributed  to  Venus  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  8  ; 
Brunch,  AnaL  iL  459)  and  Pandora  (Hes.  Theog, 
573).  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved  at 
Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power. 
(Serv.  in  Virg.  Aem,  viL  188.) 

Veium  also  meant  a  sail  {trrioy^  Navib,  p. 
790,  a  ;  Xat(^ot,  Callim.  Epiff,  v.  4  ;  Eurip.  //ec. 
109).  Sail-cloth  was  conmionly  linen,  and  was 
obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  snch  as  Tarquinii 
in  Etruria.  (Liv.  zzviil  45.)  But  cotton  sail- 
cloth {oarbam)  was  also  used,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  separate  pieces  (Uniea)  were 
taken  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  and  were  sewed 
together.  This  is  shown  in  ancient  paintings  of 
ships,  in  which  the  seams  are  represented  as  dis- 
tinct and  regular.  [J.  Y. j 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in 
warfare  by  being  barbed  ;  at  least  it  is  often  so 
formed  in  ancient  works  of  art  representing  the 
stoiy  of  Meleager  (Bartoli,  Admir.  84)  and  other 
hunting  scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown, 
but  held  so  as  to  slant  downwards  and  to  receive 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other  beasts  of 
chaoe.  (Yirg.  Aem,  iv.  131,  ix.  553  ;  Varr.  L,L, 
viii.  53,  ed,  MUller ;  Apul.A/e<.  viil  pp.  78,83, 
ed.  Aldi ;  Plin.  Ep,  I  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

VENALICIA'RIl.    [Sbrvus,  p.  1040,  a.] 

VENATIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given 
among  the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts, 
which  fought  with  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhibitions  originally  formed  part  of  the 
games  of  the  Circus.  Julius  Caesar  nrst  built  a 
wooden  amphitheatre  fw  the  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts,  which  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  22) 
diarpov  KvyrtyeriK^y^  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Statilius  Taurus  (Id. 
li.  23),  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Titus  (Id. 
Ixvi  24)  ;  but  even  after  the  erection  of  the  latter 
we  frequently  read  of  Venationes  in  the  Circus. 
(Spart.  Hadr.  19  ;  Vopisc  Prob,  19.)  The  per- 
sons who  fought  with  the  beasts  were  either  con- 
denmed  criminals  or  captives,  w  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.     [Bs8TIARIl] 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals 
was  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for 
the  gratification  oi  the  people,  and  many  thousands 
were  frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
know  on  what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited 
at  Rome ;  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  any 
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thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.a  251,  wh<» 
L.  Metellus  exhibited  in   the  Circus   142  elt>- 

Ehanta,  which  he  had  brought  from  Sidly  after 
is  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  which  were 
killed  in  the  Circos  according  to  Verrins,  though 
other  writers  do  not  speak  of  their  skoghter. 
(Plin.  H.N,  viil  6.)  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are 
said  to  have  been  only  killed  became  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  far 
the  amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  a  venatio  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word  in 
B.  c.  186,  in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Falvins 
in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Aetolian  war  ;  in  these  games  lions  and  panthers 
were  exhibited.  (Liv.  rxxix.  22.)  It  ia  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnificence  of  the  age 
that  in  the  Ludi  Circensea,  exhibited  by  the  cnrule 
aediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  P.  Lentolns 
B.  0.  168,  there  were  63  African  panthecs  and  40 
beara  and  elephants.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.)  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regukir  part  of  the  Ludi  Circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curule  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.  (Ckimpare  Caeliusli  letter  to 
Cicero,  ad  Fam,  viii  9.)  Elephants  are  aaid  to 
have  first  fought  in  the  Circus  in  tiie  cumle  aedile- 
ship  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  c.  99,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  curule  aedileahip  of  the 
two  LucuUi,  they  fought  against  bulla.  (  Plin.  ff,  X, 
viii.  7.)  A  hundred  lions  were  exhibit^  by  Salla 
in  his  praetorship,  which  were  destroyed  by  ^veliu- 
men  sent  by  king  Bocchus  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  lions  were  allowed  to  be 
loose  in  the  Circus  ;  they  were  previously  always 
tied  up.  (Senec.  de  Brev.  VU,  13.)  The  games, 
however,  in  the  curule  aedileship  <^  Scanrus  &  u 
58  surpsjsed  anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ; 
among  other  novelties  he  first  exhibited  an  hippo- 
potamos  and  five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  <ai»2 
or  trench  {euripus^  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  40).  At  the 
venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  second  consuUhip 
B.  c.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was  present 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  vii.  l\  there  was  an  immense  num- 
ber of  animals  slaughtered,  among  which  we  find 
mention  of  600  lions,  and  1 8  or  20  elephants :  the 
latter  fought  with  Gaetulians,  who  hurled  darts 
against  them,  and  they  attempted  to  break  through 
the  railings  {ckukri)  by  which  they  were  separate 
from  the  spectators.  (Senec.  Le./  Plin.  viii.  7. 20.) 
To  guard  against  this  danger  Julius  Caesar  sor- 
roimded  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with 
trenches  (evrtjot). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  b.  a  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five 
days  and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  sjdcn- 
dour.  Camelopards  or  gu^afies  were  then  for  the 
first  time  seen  in  Italy.  (Dion  Osa.  xliii.  23 ; 
Suet.  Jul,  39  ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  viiu  7  ;  Appan,  B.  C. 
ii.  102  ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  56.)  Julius  Caesar  also  in- 
troduced bull-fights,  in  which  Thessalian  horsemen 
pursued  the  bulls  round  the  drcus,  and  wh«Q  the 
latter  were  tired  out,  seixed  them  by  tfae  horns  and 
killed  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  fisvocrite 
spectacle ;  it  was  repeated  by  (Claudius  and  Kero. 
(Plin.  H.N,  viiu  70  ;  Suet  CUatd.  21  ;  Dioa  Cass^ 
IxL  9.)  In  the  games  celebrated  by  Aqguftos^ 
B,  c.  29,  the  hippopotamoB  and  the  dunoocfos  were 
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Brat  exhibited,  according  to  Dion  CaMioa  (IL  22\ 
bat  Uie  hippopotamos  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  games  given  by  Scaurus. 
AugnBtns  also  exhibited  a  smdie  50  cubits  in 
length  (Saet  Aug.  43),  and  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of 
later  times.    (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.) 

The  occasions  on  which  Venationes  were  ex- 
hibited have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above. 
They  aeem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  Ludi 
Cireensesy  bat  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
poblic,and  ander  the  empire,  they  were  frequently 
exhibited  on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasicms,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
the  people.  The  passion  fat  these  shows  continued 
to  increate  under  the  empire,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  sometimes  slaughtered  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. At  the  consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  Titos,  5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals 
wen  killed  (Suet.  TiL  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25), 
and  in  the  games  celebiated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviil  15.)  Under  the  emperors  we 
read  vf  a  particular  kind  of  Yenatio,  in  which  the 
beasts  were  not  killed  by  bestiarii,  but  were  given 
up  to  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  occasions  a  number  of  large 
trees,  whidi  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  was 
planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resembled  a 
forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  animals  were 
admitted  into  it.  A  Venatio  of  this  kind  was 
exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  paioting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
is  described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.  {Gcrdum^  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  venationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probna,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriches,  1000  stags,  1000  boars, 
1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats,  wild  sheep, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind.  (Yopisc 
Prob,  19.)  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain 
by  the  bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  drcns.  Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  ve- 
natio of  Probus  just  mentioned,  there  were  slain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
number  of  lionesses,  100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  300  bears.  (Yopisc  Lo.)  It  is  un- 
neeesaaiy  to  multifJy  examples,  as  the  above  are 
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sufiident  to  rive  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  anmiak  at  these  spectacles;  but  the 
list  of  beasts  which  were  oolle^ed  by  the  younger 
Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by 
his  successor  Philip  at  the  Secular  Games,  de- 
serve mention  on  account  of  their  variety  suid  the 
rarity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mention  of  32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which 
seem  to  have  hten  very  seldom  exhibited),  60 
tame  lions,  30  tame  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hip- 
popotamos and  rhinoceros,  10  archoleontes  (it  is 
unknown  what  they  were),  10  camelopards,  20 
onagri  (wild  asses,  or  perhaps  aebras),  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  immense  number  of  similar  animals. 
(Yopise.  CfimHoH,  33.) 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  unccr* 
tain,  bat  they  were  exhibited  after  the  alxdition 
of  the  shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  ef 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  miie 
convoy  of  beasts  intended  fi>r  the  spectacles,  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit.  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  this  period  at  the  praetorian 
games,  as  we  learn  from  Symmachus.  (EpuL  ix. 
70,  71,  126,  &c)  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Prooop.  Hist.  Arc,  e,9.) 

Combato  of  wild  beasts  are  sometimes  repre- 
seated  on  the  coins  of  Roman  fiirailies,  as  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineius  Regulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  ihe  venatio  of  Julius  Caesar  men- 
tioned abovcL 


In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following 
woodcuts  from  Mazois  (Pomp.  L  pi.  32,  S3).  On 
the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  combats  are  repre* 
sented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  576  of  the  present 
work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  xmarmed  I  defenceless  state  had  of  course  only  their  agility  to 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.    Persona  in  this  |  trust  to  in  order  to  eso^  from  the  beasts.    In  tho 


second  eat  wo  see  a  similar  person  against  whom  a 
wild  bear  is  rushing,  axHi  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring iat  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.    In 


the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  nmaing  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  bcnms  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.   TU^ 
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Ihifd  relief  ii  lappoted  hj  Mftsoii  to  repreeent  the 
training  of  a  bcstiama.  The  Utter  has  a  epear  in 
each  hand ;  hit  left  leg  it  protected  by  greaves, 
and  be  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose 
MOTBmeats  an  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens 
htm  to  tke  boll  behind  him,  and  which  aeoordingly 
plaees  the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerons  position, 
thoQgk  mete  cantkm  and  actinty  are  required  than 
if  the  beast  were  fixed  to  a  single  point  Behind 
tiie  buU  another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who 
seens  to  be  urging  on  the  animaL  The  fourth 
woedcot  represents  a  man  equipped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  matador  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  in 
the  present  day,  namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  vail  in  the  other.    The  Tail  was  first  em- 


]^ed  in  the  arena  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.    (Plin. //.  M  Tiii.  21.) 

VENEFrClUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  it ;  bat  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  chaige  was  frequently  brought 
against  females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to 
death  for  this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when 
the  popular  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state 
and  ready  to  attribute  the  calamities  under  which 
they  suffer  to  the  arts  of  eril-disposed  perM>ns. 
Tbiu  the  Athenians,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in 
their  city  during  the  Peloponncaian  war,  supposed 
the  wells  to  have  been  poisoned  by  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesians  (Thucyd.  iL  48),  and  similar  instances 
occur  in  the  Ustoiy  of  almost  all  sutes.  Still 
howover  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  firequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
persons  to  suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime 
of  poisoning  at  Athens,  see  Pharmacon  Oraphx. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  Maroellus  and  C.  Valerius,  &  c.  331, 
when  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  ^  After 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by 
the  same  kind  of  disease,  a  skve-girl  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  curule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to 
w  isons  prepared  by  the  Roman  matrons.  Follow- 
ing her  information  they  surprised  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whom  were  Cornelia  and  Sergia, 
both  belonging  to  Patrician  families,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire ;  and  being 
compelled  by  tJbe  magistrates  to  drink  these  in  the 
forunif  since  they  asserted  that  they  were  not 
poisonous,  thoy  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
Upon  this  further  informations  were  laid,  and  as 


many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  con. 
demned.     (Liv.  riiu  18  ;  compare  Val.  ICnx.  ii  5, 
§  S ;  August/)*  Omi.  />««,  iii.  17.)  We  nextread of 
poisoning  being  carried  on  upon  an  extcnaiTe  scale 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introductioD  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.  (Liv.  xxxix.8.)  [DioNirsiA^ik. 
418.]    In  B.  0. 184,  tlie  praetor,Q.  Naevins  Matho, 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  inveatigata  soch 
cases  {de  vem^ia  qmatrerti) :  he  spent  four  months 
in  the  investigation,  which  was  pnndpally  carried 
on  in  the  municipia  and  conciltabula,  and,  aoowdii^ 
to  Valerius    of   Antiiun,    he  condemned    2000 
persons.     (Liv.  xxxix.  38.  41.)     We  again  find 
mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  cases  of 
poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate,  in  •.  &  180, 
when  a  pestilence  nged  at  Rome,   and    many 
of  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  tank 
had  perished.     The  investigation  waa  conducted 
in  the  city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the 
praetor  C.  Claudius,  and    beyond   the  ten  railcs 
oy  the  praetor  C  Maenius.     HostOia,  the  widow 
of  the  consul  C.  (^pumins,  who  had  died  in  that 
year,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  h«r  hnaband, 
and  condemned  on  what  a(^>ears  to  have  been  mere 
suspicion.     (Liv.  xL  37.)    Ottes  of  what  may  be 
called  private  poisoning,  in  oppccition  to   those 
mentioned  above,  frequendy  occurred.    The  qiecdi 
of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentins  supplies  ns  with 
several  particulars  on  this  subject      Under  the 
Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  n  great  ex- 
tent, and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the  art 
were  in  great  request    One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Claudius  at 
the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britanmicua  at  that 
of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed  penons 
under  her  to  be  mstructed  in  the  art     (Tacit. 
AnmaL  xii.  68,  xiiL  15  ;  Suet  No;  33 :  Jnv.  L 
71.) 

The  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Solla — 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis —  passed  hi 
B.  c  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some 
alterations,  to  the  latest  tunes*  It  contained  pro- 
visions against  all  who  made,  bought,  sold,  pos- 
sessed, or  gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisaning. 
(Cic  ftro  CluenL  54  ;  Marcian,  Dig.  48.  tit  8.  a  3 ; 
Inst  4.  tit  18.  a  5.)  The  punishment  fixed  by 
this  law  was,  according  to  Marcian,  Uie  deportatio 
in  insulam  and  the  coi^scation  of  property  ;  but  it 
was  more  probably  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis, 
since  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors  took  the 
place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expreasion  in  the 
Digest  was  suited  to  the  time  of  the  writen  or 
ooropilera  [Lbx  Cornxlia,  p.  687.]  By  a  se< 
natusconsultum  passed  subsequently,  a  female,  who 
gave  drugs  or  poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
conception  even  without  any  evil  intent,  was  ban- 
ished {releffohu^  if  the  person  to  whom  she  ad- 
ministered them  died  in  consequoioe.  By  another 
senatusconsttltum  all  druggists  (p^mmiarn)^  who 
administered  poisons  carelessly  **  puigatioDis  cansa,** 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  law.  In  the 
time  of  Marrian  (that  of  Alexander-Sereras)  this 
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crime  was  ponished  capitally  in  the  cato  of  persons 
of  lower  rank  (kumUiores\  who  wexe  exposed  to 
vHd  beasts,  but  persons  of  higher  rank  {alUoret) 
were  condemned  to  the  deportatio  in  insnlam. 

(Dig.f.«.) 

The  word  Venefidnm  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c  (Cic  BnU.  60  ;  Petron.  118)  ; 
whence  we  find  Vmefieua  and  Vmefioa  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  sorcerer  and  sorceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (h-os  Up6y),  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  TOW  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  ejery  thing  bom 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity 
under  which  they  were  labouring  should  be  re- 
moved.  (Fest  s.  v.  Ver  mMcrvm;  Lir.  zxiL  9,  10, 
xxxiT.  44  ;  Strab.  t.  p.  172  ;  Sisennac^v.  Ntm,  xii. 
18  ;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vii.  796.)  This  sacrifice  in  the 
early  times  cnnpreh  ended  both  men  and  domestic 
animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  tow  was  really  carried  into  effect.  But 
in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to  sacrifice  so 
many  innocent  infants,  and  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing expedient  was  adopted.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were  with 
covered  faces  driven  across  the  firontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whitherso- 
ever fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many 
a  colony  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  Mamcrtines  in  Sicily 
were  the  descendants  of  such  devoted  persons. 
(Fest.  L  c.  and  s.  «.  Mamertim:  compare  Dionys. 
i.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  18  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv. 
zjaiii.  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instances  in  which  the 
nomans  vowed  a  ver  sacnim,  that  is,  after  the 
battle  of  lake  Trasimenus  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestic animals,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Liv.  /.  ft  ;  Plut  Fab,  Max,  4.)  [L.  S.] 

VERBE'NA.     [Saomina.] 
VERBENA'RIUS.     [Fbtiaus.] 
VERNA.     [Sbrvus,  pp.  1038, 1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [SERVU8,p.l03a] 
VERSU'RA.     [Fbnus,  p.  527,  a.] 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.     [Hasta.  p.  688,  b.] 
VESPAE,    VESPILLO'NES.      [Funus,  p. 
559,  a.] 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is 
connected  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for 
Silvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  (Liv.  L  20  ;  Dionys.  i.  76)  ;  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  city,  in  common  with  almost  all 
other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  65  ;  Plut. 
Nnm.  10),  who  selected  four  (their  names  are 
given  in  Plutarch),  two  from  the  Titienses  and 
two  firom  the  Ramnes  (Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Se»  Vettae\  and  two  more  were  subsequently 
added  from  the  Luoeres,  by  Tarquinius  Priscos  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  (Pint  Num.  L  ft),  by 
Servius  Tallios  according  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  remained  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven  rests  upon 
▼cry  unsatisfactory  evidence.  (See  Mimoirea  de 
PAcadewM  de$  tnaeripL  toL  iv.  p.  167  ;  Ambroe. 
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EpiaL  T.  31,  ft  Symmatik,  and  the  remarks  of  Lip- 
sins.) 

They  were  originally  chosen  {tapere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  3.  20  ;  Dionys. 
IL  oe.)  and  during  the  republic  and  empire  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  matrhna 
[Patrimi],  the  daughter  of  free  and  freebom  pa^ 
rents  who  had  noTor  been  in  slaTery,  who  folloa^ed 
no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose  home  was 
in  Italy.  (Oell.  i.  12.)  The  lex  Papia  ordamed 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified 
damsels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  (m  eomdone) 
fixed  upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
&,vour  of  such  as  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  tho  daughters  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class. 
(OelL  L  ft)  The  above  law  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
fathers  to  resign  all  control  over  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifested  so  strongly  in  latertimes 
that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Ubertmae  were  declared 
eligible.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  22 ;  Suet  Odav,  31.) 
The  casting  of  lots  moreover  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded  the  Pontifex  Maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form  preserved  by  Aulus  Oellius  firom  Pabhis  Pietor. 
Sacbrdotbm.  Vxstalxm.  Quab.  Sacra.  Faciat. 
Quae.  Ioub.  Sixt.  Sacbrdotbm.  Vbstalbm. 
Facbrb.  Pro.  Populo.  Romano.  Quiritium. 
Utbl  Quab.  Optima.  Lbgb.  Fovit.  Ita.  Tb. 
Amata.  CAPia  where  the  title  Amata  seems 
simply  to  signify  **  beloved  one,"  and  not  to  refer 
as  Qellius  supposes  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Vestals,  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away  to 
the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  under  the  special  superin^^ 
tendence  and  control  of  the  pontifical  college. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv,  44,  viii.  15  ;  Plin.  ^, 
iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  Octav.  81  ;  Oell.  i.  12.) 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  yearSi 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  beinff  termed  disei' 
pula  (Vol.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  during  the  next  ten  hri 
performing  them,  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  /.  ft  ;  Pint.  L  ft  ; 
Senec.  de  vU.  beat.  29),  and  so  long  as  she  was 
thus  employed  she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of 
chastity.  But  after  the  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
emblems  of  her  office  (Dionys.  /.  ft),  unconsecrate 
herself  (eaauffurnre^  GelL  vi,  7),  return  to  the 
world  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state. 
(Plut  L  ft)  Pew  however  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges  ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have 
lived  in  sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might  Indeed  have 
been  expected  firom  the  habits  they  had  formed)  : 
hence  such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  (Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  86  ;  Inscrip.  quoted  by  Oronov.  ad  Taeii, 
Ann.  iiL  64.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vesitdit  Bfaaeivaa^ 
or  Vtrgo  Majrima  (Ovid.  Fmi,  iv.  689  ;  Suet  JuL 
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03,  D<»mL  8 1  Orell.  JnteripL  n.  2298,  &c;  ;^ 
t-pc<r$c&»tf7a,  Dion  Cast.  Ut.  24  ;  ^  i^x'*P*^^ 
Ixxix.  9),  and  we  fiad  alto  the  ezpressions  Vuk^ 
Hum  vdtutimmam  (Tacit  Atm,  zi.  32)  and  trm 
VHuimae*     (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed,  TiiL  82.) 

Their  chief  office  wat  to  watch  hy  tunu,  night 
atid  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon 
tiie  altar  of  Vesta  (Viboinesqub  Vbstalbs  in 

TRBB  CUSTOOIUNTO  lONBM  FOCI  PUBLICI  SBMPl- 

T£RNUM,  Cie.  de  Lag,  iL  6.  12  ;  Liv.  xxviii  11  ; 
Vol.  Mrz.L  1.  §  6  ;  Senee.  d(9 /*n»v.  6),  its  eztino- 
tion  being  ooosidered  as  the  most  fearAil  <rf  all  pro- 
digies, and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.  (DiottjB.  ii  67  ;  Liv.  xxtL  1.)  If  sach 
misfortune  befell  and  was  caused  by  the  caceiesa- 
neu  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she  was  stripped  and 
scourged  by  tha  Poatifex  Maximus,  in  the  dark 
and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  tekindled  the 
flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  from  a 
fiilut  mior*  (Dionys^  Plut,  Val.  Max.  IL  ee. ;  Fes- 
ti:^  «.  p.  Ipmt.)  Their  other  ordinary  duties  con- 
sisted  in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess  at 
stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  whidi  according 
to  the  institution  <^  Numa  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  frvm  a  liring 
spring  or  nmniiig  stream,  but  not  such  as  had 
poised  through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial 
purposes  it  was  mixed  with  muriet^  that  is,  salt 
which  had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  baked  in  an  oren.  (Orid.  FtuL 
iiL  11  ;  Propert  iv.  4. 15 ;  Plot  ATion.  18  ;  Fest 
s.  V.  Muriet,)  They  assisted  moreover  at  all  great 
public  holy  rites,  such  as  the  festivah  of  the  Bona 
Dea  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45)  and  the  consecration 
of  temples  (Tacit  Hi&L  iv.  58),  they  were  invited 
to  priestly  banquets  (Macrolk  ii.  9 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  19)^  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present 
at  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero 
diu'ing  the  contpiiacy  of  Catiline.  (Dion  Cass. 
xzxviL  35.)  They  idso  guarded  the  sacred  relics 
which  formed  the  /cilo/e  pigmu  impmii^  the  pledge 
granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman 
sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum  (pswus  F«t- 
taty  soe  Festus,  a.  v.)  which  no  one  was  pennitted 
to  enter  save  the  vi^ns  and  the  chief  pontifex. 
What  this  object  was  no  one  knew,  some  supposed 
thnt  it  was  the  Palladium,  others  the  Samothrecian 
gods  carried  by  Dardanua  to  Troy  and  tnm^rted 
fi  oni  thence  to  Italy  by  Aeneas,  but  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was 
h^rc  preserved,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small 
earthen  ^nr  closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly 
similar  m  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side. 
(Dionys.  L  69,  ii.  66  ;  Plut  CainiU.  20  ;  liv. 
xxvL  27  ;  Laniprid.  Elagab,  6  ;  Ovid.  FaaL  vi 
365  ;  Lucan,  iz.  994.) 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  Vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
TOW  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death  (Cedrenns, 
IfiaL  Comp,  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bekker),  but  a 
more  cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  (Dionys.  iil  67  ;  Zonaras,  viL  8)  and  in- 
flicted from  that  time  forward.  When  condemned 
by  the  college  of  pontiflces,  she  was  stripped  of  her 
vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scourged 
(Dionys.  iz.  40),  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed 
in  a  close  litter  oud  borne  through  the  forum  at* 
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tended  by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  cpre- 
monies  of  a  real  fonerai,  to  a  rising  ground  called 
tha  Camptu  Sealaraiau,  jost  within  the  dtr  walls, 
close  to  the  Colliae  gate.  There  a  small  vadt 
undergnmid  had  been  previously  prepared,  eoi»- 
taining  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  »  liitle 
food.  The  Pontifex  Mazimns,  having  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  pnyer,  opened 
the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit,  and  phinng  ber  oo 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  which  gave  access  to  ibe 
subterranean  cell,  delivered  her  over  to  iheoooiiiMa 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  who  conducted  ber 
down,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  havii^  filled  the 
pit  with  earth  mtil  the  surface  was  levri  with  the 
sttrroundmg  ground,  left  her  to  perish  deprived  of 
all  the  tributes  of  icapect  uaoally  paid  to  tiie  spirita 
of  the  departed.  In  every  case  toe  paramow  wte 
publkly  icouived  to  death  in  the  forum.  (Plat 
Nmm,  10,  F<i.  Mam.  18,  Qm»mL  /?•«.  vaL  vii 
p.  154,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Dionys.  iL  67,  iii  67,  viii  89, 
iz.  40  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viiu  15,  xxik  57  ;  Phm.  E/k, 
iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  D^m,  8  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixrii  3,  Lcxvii 
16,  and  fragg.  xd.  zcii. ;  Festaa  «.  v.  I^iv^mm  a 
SeaUrahu  Cbmpm.) 

But  if  the  Ubours  of  the  VcrtaU  were  vne^ 
mitting  and  the  rtilet  of  the  order  rigidly  and 
pitilessly  enforced,  so  the  honours  tbej  enjoyed 
were  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  cempenante  for 
their  privation.  They  were  maintained  nt  the 
public  cost  and  from  sums  of  money  and  laaid  be- 
queathed fhmi  time  to  time  to  the  corpointioB. 
(Snet  Odav.  31,  Tib,  76  ;  Sicnl.  FIaccl  23,  ed. 
Goes.)  From  the  moment  of  their  consecration 
they  became  as  it  were  the  proper^  of  the  goddess 
alone,  and  were  completely  released  from  all 
parental  sway  without  going  through  the  form  of 
emame^iaiio  or  suffering  any  capitis  demanuHo.  (OelL 
i.  11.)  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will,  and  to 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without  takii^ 
an  oath  (Qell.  x.  15),  distinctions  first  conceded  by 
an  Horatian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarmtia  cr 
Fufeda,  and  aflterwards  communicated  to  alL  (  GelL 
i.  12  •  Oaius,  i.  145  ;  compare  Plin.  ff.  .V.  xxzrr. 
11.)  From  the  time  of  the  triumviri  eaeh  was 
preceded  by  a  lictor  when  she  went  abroad  (Dioa 
Cass,  xlviu  19),  consuls  and  praetors  made  way  fcf 
them,  juid  lowered  their  fiuces  (Sencc  OmfrorRnc 
vi  8  ;  compare  Plut  7V&.  Graoek.  15),  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character 
(Oros.  V.  4  ;  Suet  7T5.  2  ;  compare  Cic.  joro  CbdL 
14  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  4.  §  6),  and  if  any  one  passed 
under  their  litter  he  was  pot  to  death.  (Plot.  iVam. 
10.)  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  tbe  rights  of 
matrons  who  had  borne  three  children  (Dion  Casa. 
Ivi.  10  ;  Pint  L  e.),  and  asugned  them  a  caospica- 
ous  place  in  the  theatre  (Suet  Odac.  44  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  16),  a  {Mrivilege  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  (Cic.  pro  Afaras. 
35.)  Great  weight  was  attached  Vo  their  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  those  in  danger  and  difficulty,  of 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  en- 
treaties which  they  addressed  to  Sulla  on  behalf  of 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet  Jti/.  1 ;  compare  Cic  pn  F<mL 
17  ;  Suet  VUelL  16,  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  18 ;  Tacit 
Ann,  iil  69,  xi.  32,  HiaL  ul  81),  and  if  they 
chanced  to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  pun- 
ishment they  had  a  right  to  demand  hia  relcass*, 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  wa 
accidental  Wills,  even  those  of  the  empernss 
were  committed  to  their  charge  (Sitet.  JaL  HZ^ 
Oekto.  101  ;  Tacit  .iiM.  i.  8),  for  wben  in  such 
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kHping  ihef  vere  coniidered  inviolabla  (Plut. 
jlni/m.  £8)  ;  ud  in  like  manner  very  folemn 
treatic*,  nicb  u  that  of  the  triumiin  with  Scitui 
I'ornpeiiu,  mn  pbced  in  (heir  huidi.  (Appian, 
B.  a  T.  73  ;  Dion  Can  iWiii.  37  and  46  j  com- 
pare jilliiL  13.)  That  thcj  might  ha  honoured  in 
dtnth  u  in  life,  their  aihea  were  interred  within 
the  pomoeriiun.     (Serr.  ad  Viry.  Aen.  xi.  206.) 

They  were  altind  in  a  ilola  o'er  which  wu  an 
upper  >ettmrnt  made  of  linen  (VaL  Mai.  L  1 .  g  7  ; 
Uionyt  iL  68  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ir.  1 1),  and  in  addition 
to  the  Infnla  and  white  woollen  Vitia  the;  van 
when  Bacrificing  a  peculiar  head-dren  called  ny?!- 
bulam,  caniiitina  of  a  piece  of  white  elolh  bord^ed 
with  purple,  abiong  in  ihape,  and  lecoied  by  a 
claip.  (Feitui,  a  v.  SiigUmlum,)  In  drea*  and 
genenl  deportment  Chey  were  required  la  abterre 
the  ntnwtt  aimpUcity  and  dcDorum,  any  bnciful 
omamenta  in  the  one  oi  leiily  in  (he  other  being 
atwayi  regarded  with  diiguit  and  nupidon.  (Liv. 
iT.  14,  tiii.  15  ;  Plin.  Ep.  it.  11  ;  Ovid.  Fait.  ir. 
285.)  We  infer  frnm  a  panage  in  Pliny  (//.  N. 
itL  85)  that  their  hair  waa  cat  off,  probably  at  the 
period  ot  iheir  conHcnlian  ;  whelber  ihii  waa  re- 
pealed bum  time  to  time  doea  not  appear,  but  they 
are  nerer  repreaented  with  flowing  lodii.  The 
£rBt  of  the  following  cuUi  copied  &om  a  gem 
(Montbucon,  Ami.  Eap.  i.  pL  iiriii.,  Si^ipim.  i. 
pL  xiiii.),  repreienti  the  Vealal  Tueeia  who  when 
wrongfully  accnaed  appealed  to  the  goddeaa  to  vin- 
dicate her  honour,  and  had  power  gtTen  her  to 
anj  a  aieTa  full  of  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
temple,  (Val.  Max.  TiiL  1.  S  S  i  Plin.  H.  tf. 
uTiiL  Z)      The  ftrm  of  the 


here  weD  leen.  The  aecond  ia  from  a  denariu  of 
the  Qena  Clodia,  repreaenting  n^  th«  reverse  a 
female  pristeti  *ith  a  limpnvium  in  her  band, 
and  bearing  the  legend  VBSTAtii ;  on  the  ob- 
Tcne  ia  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  worda  c 
CLODiva  a  F.  Two  Veatala  belongirg  to  thii 
geni  were  celebrated  in  the  Koman  AnnaU  <See 
Orid.  Fail.  IT.  379  ;  Snet.  Tib.  3  ;  Auguitin.  de 
Or.  i><i),i.  16  ;  Herodian.  L  11.)  [TRiUHmus, 
p.  1165,  a.]  The  coin  Kcma  to  have  been  alrnck  (0 
commemoiBte  the  aplendour  of  the  Flocalia  a>  ex- 
hibited daring  the  Camoua  oedileikip  of  C  Clodiaa 
,._,., „„      (c;^  (to  Of.  il  IS,  c.  Firr.ii. 


2  ;  Plin.  //.  A 


*.) 


Noebden,  •*  On  the  wonhip  of  Veita,  &c  Oat- 


■icnl  Jonnial,  vol.  : 

illccled  moat  of  the  authonljei  on  Ulia  anbject  ; 
Oettling,  Gadiidilt  dtr  ICamuA.  SbMltrBfn \j, 

p.lB9.f  [^^.a.] 

VESTI'DULUM.  [D»hub,f.  437,ai  Jahu*. 

p.  627,  b.] 
VE3TICEP3.    [Iirp[iB«»,6Sl,a.] 

VETERA'NUS.  [EiiacrrUH,  p.  ■499,  h.] 
VEXELLA'RII.  [ExaHciTns.  p.  507,  b.] 
VEXILLUM.   [EIKllClTu^p507,b;8lOl^* 

VIAE.  Three  wordi  are  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man juriiti  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road. 
Her,  Actm,  Fia.  The  diflerent  mcanmgi  of  tbeu 
three  worda  are  giToo  under  Sibvitutks,  p.  1 032. 

We  next  find  Fiat  diiided  into  priialae  or 
ajrranae  and  pidJicae,  the  former  being  thoae  (ha 
uie  of  which  wai  free  while  the  loll  ittelf  remained 
priiote  proprrty,  the  hitter  thoae  of  which  the  lue, 
the  management,  and  the  mil  were  alike  leited  in 
the  atate.  Viai  Vicaala  (}h»  n  tuu  unit  eal 
quae  in  eicoi  diiaal),  being  country  crou-mdi 
merging  in  the  great  linea,  or  at  ^1  erenta  not 
leading  lo  any  important  lermuini.  might  be  either 
pubiicat  w  jtrioaiae  according  aa  they  were  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  coat  of  the  ilalB  or  by  the 
contribulioni  of  prlrate  indJTiduala.  (Dig.  43.  tit 
8.  a.  3.  S 21,22;  Iit.7.a3;  SIcuL  Place. rfa  Cii«t 
Agr.  p.  9,  ed.  QoeL)  The  Fkw  jndHiaa  of  the 
higheit  elJuB  were  diatinguUhed  by  the  epilheti 
muiian*,  emmdarf,  pratloriat,  anawering  to  the 
terma  ttm  ^mriAiKii]  among  the  Qreeki  and  iojft 
h^kway  among  ounelTCa. 

That  public  roada  of  aoma  kind  mnit  hara 
(lilted  from  the  rery  fonndation  of  (he  dly  ii 
manifeet,  but  aa  Tety  little  friendly  it. 
iated  with  the  neigbbouring  it  '  ' 
ot  time  without  interruption, 
probability  not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  limita  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  would  be  m 


ring  ilatea  Ibr  any  length 
plion,  they  would  in  all 


the  long  protraeted  Samnite  t 
aity  waa  atrongly  felt  of  aecuriug  an  eaiy,  regular, 
and  lafe  eouununi cation  between  (be  city  and  (be 
legioni,  and  then  for  thelirat  time  we  hearoCthoaa 
Iknioui  paTed  rradi,  which,  in  af^  agea,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progieia  of  the  Roman  arma,  con- 
nected Roma  with  ber  moat  distant  prorinceo,  con- 
atitnling  not  only  the  moat  uaefnl,  bot  the  moit 
laating  of  aD  her  work*.  (Strabo,  T.  p.  235.)  Tha 
excellence  of  the  principlea  upon  which  they  wara 
conalructrd  ia  lulBciently  atleitcd  by  their  ertrs- 
ordinary  durability,  many  apecimena  being  fbond 
in  the  coontry  around  Rome  which  hare  been  naed 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  tboiraond 
ycsn,  and  an  alill  in  a  high  atale  of  preierratlon. 
Tbe  Romana  ore  laid  to  have  adopted  their  Grtt 
ideaa  upon  thii  aubjcct  from  the  CarthaginiuH 
(Taidor.  XT.  1&  J  6),  and  it  ia  Extremely  prubabl* 
that  the  latter  peoj'le  may,  from  their  commercid 
aetinty,  and  the  aandy  nature  of  their  aoil,  hava 


D  to  the  Uil 

rritotT.  1 1  mtut 
„       ,  .the  nanuuu  aa- 

flcfftd  fmn  th«  flnt  itie  »litb<^ale  fncru  which 
we  ue  abost  to  dncribe.  Tbf  tirn  ilpp  would  be 
from  tht  f'ia  Ttmma  (Dig.  43.  tit.  II.  1.3),  the 
men  tnck  worn  bj  the  feet  oT  men  tnd  bnitti 
end  the  wbeell  of  wv^ani  kcnw  ihe  fifldi,  to  the 
Via  Otoreaitt,  vbere  tbe  luriace  wbb  hardened  by 
l^imTeL  ;  uid  oran  mtUr  pavement  v«4  introduced 
the  block!  Kem  originBliy  M  have  mled  metelj 
on  A  bad  rf  (null  iloiici.  (Lit.  xtL  27;  camFon 
Ut.  I.  21  i7.) 

Lit;  hu  iHwied  (il.  29)  Ihit  the  eenionllip 
of  Ap|riiu  Cieeu  (■.o.  S13)  wiu  Tendered  cele- 
bnted  in  afto  um  fnm  hii  having  brought  water 
into  the  eitj  and  pared  a  road  («tcd  viam  mwnml 
at  aqmamt  h  wrtem  par4MMii\  the  reztowDed  Viu 
Afpia,  which  extended  hi  the  fint  iniluice  from 
Riina  to  Qtpna,  although  wa  can  Kanely  tuppoie 
that  it  wai  carried  u  great  a  dittance  in  a  lingle 
\iittrwn.  (Niebuhr,  Ron.  OoA.  iii.  p.  358.)  We 
uadoubtedlj  hear  long  before  thii  period  of  the 
Via Latima  (U*.  iL  39),  the  Fu  ChJiinal,Ui.  ii. 
ll.iil  e,T.  49),  and  the  Via  Solaria  (Ut-ixIS), 
Ac;  but  eren  if  we  allow  that  Liry  doei  not  ein- 
ploj  thetenamei  by  a  lort  of  prolepsti,  In  order  to 
indjcata  conieniently  a  pirticolar  direction  (and 
that  hadoei  ipeek  by  anticipation  when  he  reren 
to  mileetonet  in  tome  of  the  above  pasugei  ii  cer- 
tnin),  yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they 
wera  laid  down  aeeording  to  the  method  sfter- 
wanli  adopted  with  *d  much  (itccew.  (Compare 
LIt.  tiL  38.) 

Vitnivivu  anten  into  no  detaili  with  regard  tn 
nad-making,  but  be  givei  moti  minais  dlrectioni 
for  paremeola,  and  the  liagmenM  of  ancient  pUTe- 
mentf  (till  eiialJng  and  aniwering  to  hie  detcnplion 
cotreapond  lo  exnclty  with  the  remain)  of  the  mili- 
tary roadi,  ibnl  we  cannot  doobt  that  the  proceue* 
followed  in  each  caie  were  identical,  and  thiu 
VitruTJiu  (vii.  1),  ccmbined  with  the  poem  of 
Stntiiu  (Sile.  i>.  3),  on  the  Via  IMmiliiuui,  will 
■upply  all  the  technical  term). 

In  the  firil  place,  two  ahallow  trtTichei  (iiUn) 
woe  dug  paiallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
«r  the  propoKd  road  ;  ihit  in  the  great  line),  luch 
a)  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via 
Valeria,  &c  ii  found  to  hire  been  bnja  13  to  1£ 
feet.  Che  Via  Ttuculana  i)  1 1 ,  while  thoH  of  leo 
iniportiuiee,  £nun  not  being  great  thonugh&re), 
lUch  a*  the  Via  which  lead)  op  lo  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Laliali),  on  the  tummit  of  the  Albsn 
Uount,  and  which  u  Is  thii  day  lingularly  per- 
fect, ie«m  to  hare  been  exactly  8  feet  wide.  The 
looM  eailh  between  the  £mU  wm  then  reroored, 
and  the  excavation  continued  nntil  a  )o1id  founda- 
tion (grtmimai)  wai  reached,  npon  which  the  ms- 
teriala  of  the  irnd  might  firmly  leil ;  if  thii  could 
pot  be  aCIaiaed,  in  eonaequenca  of  the  inampy 
nature  of  the  ground  or  from  any  peculiarity  in  the 
aoil,  a  baii)  waa  formed  artificially  by  driving  pi'ei 
(jUnmliantw).  Above  the yrenian  werefourdi*- 
Unct  >(iata.  The  lowest  couih  wai  the  aotaius 
eoniiiting  of  etonn  not  nualler  than  the  band  could 

of  broken  itooei  cemented  with  lime,  (whsl  muoni 
call  TvitU-ieork,)  rammad  down  hard  and  nine 
inchei  thick  ;  above  thf  ludut  came  the  nvdau, 
compoaed  of  fiagniaQta  of  bricki  and  poller;,  the 
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piecea  being  nualler  thnu  in  the  .  . 

with  lime  and  )ii  inchci  thick.  Uppemoat  waa 
the  pariiinetiiam.  Urge  polygonal  block)  of  iba 
hnrdeit  )tofie  {ti!sr\  usually,  at  kasl  in  the  vidnit; 
of  Rome,  batallic  lam,  iiregulni  in  fomi  bat  fitted 
and  jointed  «ilh  the  grrat,it  nia 


ctly  e, 


Tibull.  i.  7.  6 
■  if  the  whole  had  been  oi 


ai  the  mott  carcfullj  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pclaisisil  tnwui.  The  general  aipect  will  be 
underttood  fmro  the  cut  given  below  of  ■  ponioa 
of  the  itreel  at  the  entrance  of  PompeiL  (Muoii, 
Lii  Iluiaa  dc  Pumfii,  vol  L  p[.  iiiviL) 


The  centre  of  the  wa;  waa  a  little  elevsted  H 
Bi  to  permit  the  water  to  nm  off  ctuily,  and  keon 
the  termi  aggtrtiat  [liidar.  (i.  16.  S  7  ;  AnnsiaB. 
Harcellin.  xii.  IC  ;  compare  Vii^-  '!•■-  v.  273) ; 
and  nniiaifiii  dornnn  (Stat.  L  e.),  a]thoui(h  both 
may  be  applied  to  the  whde  lurface  of  the  paii- 
mentum.  Occationalty,  at  leait  in  citiei,  rectan- 
gulnr  alabi  of  HiFter  itone  were  employed  initead 
of  the  irregular  polygoni  of  )i1ei,  at  we  perceive 
to  have  been  the  coie  in  Ihe  fbnim  of  Tiajan, 
which  wa>  paved  wiih  travertino,  and  in  pan  of 
Ihe  great  forum  under  the  column  of  Vhoan,  and 
hence  the  distinction  between  Ihe  phlaaea  rSia 
Mtemav  and  nuo  qnadntio  rtgnvr^  (Liv_  x^  ''IZ, 
ili.  27.)  It  mu.t  be  observed,  that  while  oa  the 
one  hand  itrcoune  was  had  to  piling,  when  a  idid 
foundation  could  not  Dlherwise  be  obtained,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  rsad  was  carried  over 
rock,  the  atatumen  and  the  rudui  wen  diipeued 
with  altogether,  and  the  nudnu  was  spread  im- 
mediately on  the  itony  tur&ce  previously  imoolhed 
to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  lo  have  been  the  caK, 
we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  below  Albano,  where  il  was  cut  through  a 

Nor  wu  this  all.  Rt^ular  foot-pBlh)  (ilfcojiusi, 
Uv.  ilL  27,  enpidiMt$,  Pcinm.  9  )  Orelli,  Imtoia. 
n.  3811  i  vmlxHuu,  Stat.  Siir.  iv.  3.  47)  were 
raised  npon  each  tide  and  strewed  with  gravel,  iba 
different  part)  a-ero  itiengthened  and  bound  In- 
gither  with  goa^  or  stone  wedges  (Stat  /.  c\ 
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on  the  ride  of  the  foot-paths,  in  ordct  that  tiavel- 
len  on  honehack  might  be  able  to  mount  without 
the  aid  of  an  iMa€6\tvs  to  hoist  them  up.  (Plut 
a  Graedk.  7.)     [Stratorks.] 

Finally,  C.  Onicchua  (Plut  L  c)  erected  mile- 
Btonefl  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  high- 
way!, marking  the  distances  firom  Rome,  which 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  gate  at 
which  each  road  issued  forth.  The  passage  of 
Plutarch,  however,  may  only  mean  that  Gracchus 
erected  milestones  on  the  roads  which  he  made 
or  repaired  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  milestones 
existed  much  earlier.  [Milliarb.]  Augustas, 
when  appointed  inspector  of  the  viae  around  the 
city,  erected  in  the  forum  a  gilded  column  (xfveow 
fdXtop — XP^^^^'  itl»v^  finUUaurimn  avreuiny  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vL  b  \  Suet  (M,  6  ; 
Tacit  HiwU  i  27),  on  which  were  mscribed  the 
distances  iA  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
viae  conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  {OaU>,  24),  that  the  distances 
were  calculated  from  the  millidrium  aureum,  but 
this  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  the  fact  that 
the  roads  were  all  divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchiis 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  and  also  by  the  posi- 
tion of  various  ancient  milestones  discovered  in 
modem  times.  (See  Holsten.  ds  AfiUiario  Aureo 
in  Graev.  Jltes.  Atdiq.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  and  Fabretti 
de  Aqmu  et  AquofduetU^  Dm,  iii.  n.  25.) 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  earlier  affes  of  Uie 
republic    the  construction   and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets 
within,  the  city,  were  committed  like  all  other 
important  worics  to  the  censors.    This  is  proved 
by  the  law  quoted  in  Cicero  (</e  I^eg.  iiL  3),  and  by 
various  passages  in  which  these  magistrates  are 
represented  as  having  first  formed  and  given  their 
names  to  great  lines,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having  executed  important 
improvements  and  repairs.     (Liv.  ix.  29,43,  EpU. 
20,  xxiL  11,  xli.  27  ;  AureL  Vict  ds  Viri$  ilhuL 
c.  72  ;  Lipa.  Eanmn.  ad  Toe,  Aim,  iii.  31.)  These 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  the  Aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint     (Liv.  xxzix. 
2  ;  Cic.  &  Vmr.  i  48,  50,  59.)     But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  commonwealth  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.      C.  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirement  of  popularity  (Plut  C.  Qraeek.  7), 
and  Curio,  when  tribune,  introduced  a  Lex  Viaria 
tat  the  construction  and  restoration  of  many  roads 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  the  office  of  in- 
spector {jhntrrifnis)  for  five  years.  (Appian.  B,  C, 
iL  26 ;   Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  6.)     We  learn  from 
Cicero  {ad  AU,  L  l\  that  Thermus,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  65,  was  Curator  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
from  Plutarch  (Qaet,  5),  that  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  same  office  {hrifuKnrfis)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  coi&erred  we  cannot  tell    During  the  first 
years  of  Augustas,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  subsequently 
the  eropoor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
diarepair  Uirough  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
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restbretian  of  the  Via  Flaminia  ae  fiyr  as  Arimimra^ 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  meet  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state  {triumpkaiilnu  ems),  to 
be  paved  out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils 
(ex  mamtbiali  peamia  atememUu^  Suet  Oeiav.  80  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  22).  In  the  reign  of  CHaudins  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fitUen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words. 
(Suet  Claud,  24.)  Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  post  of  inspeetor-in-chief 
(curoftw), — and  each  great  line  appears  to  have 
had  a  separate  officer  with  this  appellation, — was 
considered  a  high  dignity  (Plin.  £p,  v.  15),  inso- 
much that  the  title  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
emperors  themselves,  and  a  great  nvmber  dT  in* 
scriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  upvarda 
of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Constantine,. 
commemorating  their  ezertians  in  making  and 
maintaining  public  ways.    (Gruter,  Oorp,  Inaerip^ 

cxlix dix.) 

These  emratoree  were  at  fint,  it  would  appear^ 
appointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  fruic^onaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  boainess.  But  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  fow 
{quatttortriri  marum)  superintending  the  streets 
within  the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.  (Dig. 
1 .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  80.  compared  with  Dion  (^ass.  liv. 
26.)  When  Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  ma* 
gistiacies  he  included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate, 
and  abolished  the  latter  ;  but  when  he  undotook 
the  care  of  the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed 
under  himself  two  road-makert  (MoroievY,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8),  persons  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
he  assigned  two  lictors.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  works  instituted  by  him  (Suet  Octoe.  37), 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  cwraioree  or  inspectors-general 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (maneipee^  Tacit 
Aim,  il  31)  were  proud  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  undertakings,  and  an  inscription  has 
been  preserved  (Orell  Inserip.  n.  3221)  in  which 
a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her  husband, 
inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Vlab  Apfiab. 
The  fimds  required  were  of  course  derived,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treasury 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  22  ;  Sicul  Flscc.  de  cond,  agr,  p. 
9,  ed.  Goes.),  but  individuals  also  were  not  unfre- 
quently  found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private 
means  to  these  great  national  enterprises.    This,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note. 
{e.g,  Gruter,  clxi.  n.  I  and  2.)    The  Vvae  Vieinalee 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities  (moffisiri 
pagcrum)y  and  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by 
voluntary  contribution   or  assessment,    like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Flacc.  p.  9),  while  the  streets 
within  the  city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  own  house.  (Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  8.) 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
huge  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  theii 
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noft  importaiit  bnmclMt  within  the  bonidf  cf 
Italy,  nmiiig  at  the  aeme  time  the  principel  towne 
ibrough  which  they  paued,  ao  as  to  conTey  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  their  cottrse.  For  all  the  details  and 
controveniea  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual 
extenfiona,  and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon 
each,  the  diwtances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must 
refer  to  the  treatises  enumerated  at  the  dose  of 
this  article,  and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  anti* 
qiuiries,  the  most  important  of  whom,  in  so  £ur  as 
the  southern  districts  an  concerned,  it  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
rapena,  the  first  in  <nder,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

L  The  Via  Appu,  the  Onat  South  Road,  It 
was  commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
Appius  Oandius  Caecus,  when  censor,  and  has 
always  been  the  most  eslebnted  of  the  Roman 
Ways.  It  was  the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
grand  scale  and  npon  scientific  principles,  the  n»- 
toial  obstacles  which  it  was  necesssiy  to  overcome 
were  of  the  most  formidable  nature,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  well  deserved  the  title  of  Qmm  </ Hoods 
(ra^  vianm^  Stat  Siiv.  iL  2,  12).  We  know 
that  it  was  in  perfect  repair  when  Prooopius  wrote 
(BM,  Goth,  L  14),  long  after  the  devastatmg  in- 
roads of  the  noKhem  barbarians  ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  muses  of  solid 
rode,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of  ra- 
vines, the  sulMtroetions  to  lessen  the  mpidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embaakmenU  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la* 
bour  that  must  have  been  lavuhed  on  iu  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Oopeea,  and  pass- 
ing through  Arida,  Tret  Tb&mMv,  Apfm  Formm^ 
TVirroctaa,  Fwidif  FformioA,  Mmhtmae^  SumosaOf 
and  Camiimm^  terminated  at  Cbjcwa,  but  was  even- 
tually extended  through  Calatia  and  Oamdium  to 
lienevefUtun^  and  finally  from  thence  through  Vena- 
ma^  TorsMtem,  and  Uria,  to  Brundutium, 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice,  are. 

(I.)  The  Vu  SsTiNiL,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia.  Originally  it  would  appear  that  the  Via 
Afpia  passed  through  Velitrae  and  Sdia^  avoiding 
the  marshes  altogether,  and  tTavellen,  to  escape 
this  cireuiti  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which  in  the 
days  of  Horace  traversed  a  porti<m  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  oStSinrntn^ 
aud  keeping  close  to  the  shore  passed  through 
IMemum^  Cumae^  PuteoU^  NoapolU,  HeremUmeum^ 
0}doiUi^  Pompeii^  and  Siabiae  to  SurrenimMf  mak- 
ing the  complete  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Ni4>Ies. 

(3.)  The  Via  Cajspana  or  Consulaub  from 
Capua  to  Cumae  sending  off  a  branch  to  PmteoU 
and  another  through  AteUa  to  NeapoUt, 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Cbpaa  and  ran 
south  through  Nda  and  Nueoria  to  Sahntum^  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Poerfvm,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mont  AUmmut  up  the  valley  of  the 
7'anager;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Luoaina  and  Dntttimm^  and  passing  Nora- 
lum,  Intoramnia  and  Cotmtia^  retomed  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  lUugium* 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  soniees  of  the 
Tunager^  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Blattda  on 
the  Lout  Smut  and  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Laut  and  Terina 
to  Fibof  whero  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(6.)  The  Via  Eonatia  began  atBeMoeatem, 
itruck  north  through  the  country  of  tlie  Hicpini  to 
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JB^aoMteaai,  entered  Apulia 

through  Herdomia,  Oamuimm^  and 

the  Adriatic  at  Barntm  and  fiiUowed  the 

through  EfgmlMt  to  Bvwml%%\wm     This  vraa  the 

route  fidlowed  by  Honoe.     It  is  donhtfol  whether 

it  bcR  the  name  given  above  in  the  early  part  a# 

iUeonrscL 

(6.)  The  Via  Tilajana  began  at  Fyiiii  and 
ran  in  neariy  a  straight  line  acroos  Lacaoia  to 
Horadoa  on  Uie  Snmt  Tarmimiu^  thence  foUowing 
southwards  the  line  of  the  east  coast  it 
through  Tkmrti^  CVotfoi,  and  SegUmdmrn^  and 
pieted  the  circuit  of  BndtiMm  by  meetu^  the 
Aiftma  at  Bhogimm. 

(7.)  A  Via  Minucia  is  mentisiied  bj 
(«l  AtL  ix.  6),  and  a  Via  Nojiicia  by  Hi 
{JBpid.  L  18.  20),  both  of  which  seem  to 
passed  through  Smnnium  firam  north  to  aooth, 
necting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian  and  euitii^  the 
Appian  and  Latin  vraysL  Their  course  ia  onknavn. 
Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Returning  to  Roma,  we  find  isaaing  freoa  the 
porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  ito  iaunediato  vidaitj 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  leading 
to  Beneventnm,  but  keeping  a  coarse  fivthcv  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city 
it  sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  TuaccLAX a)  to 
7\Mc»/«et,  and  passii^  through  Cbrnpataas  Amtn^i 
mim,  FereafMMMi,  Ftomano^  ProgdUaty  /^h  ■<m  m, 
AqimmMy  Outmnn,  Vtm^^nm^  ThomoB,  AUifat^ 
and  TWeita,  jomed  the  Via  Appia  at  Bemeomtmm. 

A  cross-road  called  the  Via  HAniUAtfA,raBnaig 
from  Miatrnmat  through  Sumta  Amnutea  to  7co- 
•am,  connected  the   Fia  Appia    with   the    Via 

III.  From  the  Pmia  EagmUma  issued  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  passing  I^bicnm  leU  into  ^be 
Via  LaHaa  at  the  station  od  jBMaas  30  milea  from 
Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  PKAXNamifA,  originally  the  Via 
Oabina,  issued  firom  the  same  gate  with  the  for- 
mer. Passing  through  Chbii  and  rmiiiiii^  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Jaopuo. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  TiBURTntA,  which 
issued  from  the  Porta  TibmrOaa,  and  proceedipg 
N.  £.  to  TV&MP,  a  distance  of  about  20  milea,  vns 
continued  from  thence,  in  the  same  directisn,  imder 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and  travvning  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  passed  through  OarttoH  and 
Corfinimm  to  Atonmm  on  the  Adriatic,  thcooe  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Cattt  was  THmb- 
tiaum,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  TmMiiijbsbhi. 
and  was  called  Via  SuBLACKNsia.  Another  bnach 
extended  firam  Adria  along  the  coast  southwards 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  toj^ii'iaais,  being 
called,  as  some  purpose.  Via  FRBNTAif  a  Appixa. 

VL  The  Via  Nombntana,  anciently  Vscvl- 
NKN6I8,  ran  from  the  porta  OoUmOt  crossed  the 
Afdo  to  iVomeatem,  and  a  little  b^ond  fcU  into 
the  Via  Solaria  at  Eretmtu 

VII.  The  Via  Salaria,  abe  from  the  porta 
CoUina  (passing  Fidmat  and  Oaifaainiiiiwi)  na 
north  and  east  throi^h  Sabinum  and  Picemnn  to 
Roait  and  Ateulmm  Pitautm,  At  Oaelrmm  Trmtm- 
iinum  h  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Via  Ftamima  at  ^aoono. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
Great  North  Road  commenced  in  the  cenaoiabip  ef 
C.  Flaminius  and  carried  ultimatdy  to  Ar 
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ft  iunefl  firom  the  Porta  Fkauma  and  proceeded 
iieariy  north  to  Ocneubtm  and  Nartna  in  Umbria. 
Here  a  bnuwh  stradc  o%  making  a  sweep  to  the 
east  thitmgh  Interamna  and  Spoletutm,  and  IIbII 
Again  into  the  main  trunk  (which  paased  through 
Afewmia)  at  Pu^imia,  It  continued  through  Fch 
vtiMf  FtaminU  and  NuoeriOy  where  it  again  dirided, 
4»ne  line  mnning  nearly  etnight  to  JP^um  Fortmnae 
on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  other  diveiging  to  An^ 
eona  continued  firom  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fa- 
mum  Fortunae,  where  the  two  branches  uniting 
passed  on  to  Arimmwn  through  FitoMntm,  From 
thenoe  the  Via  Flammia  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Abmilia  and  tniTerted  the  heart 
of  Ciaalpine  Qaol  through  BonomOj  MuHna^  ParmOy 
PlaemUia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediokutmm, 
From  this  point  branches  were  sent  off  through 
Uergomam,  Btixkt^  Fanono,  Fiooiriia,  Patomum  and 
Aqileia  to  Teiyett$  on  the  east,  and  thioughiVb- 
eofTO,  V^fcdlit  Eporedia  and  Avgutia  Praetoria 
to  the  Aipit  Oraia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
branch  in  the  same  direction  through  TVesmini  and 
Indaatria  to  Augtuta  Tattnmrum,  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  Via  Postuicia,  which  struck  from  Verona 
right  down  across  the  Appenines  to  Omoa^  passing 
throogh  Montnta  and  Crtmonoy  crossing  the  Po  at 
PlaoBMtia  and  so  through  /no,  Dertona  and  £•- 
bama,  sending  off  a  branch  from  Dertona  to  Aeta. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flamima  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverging  near  the  Pom 
MnMus  and  passing  not  &r  from  Veii  traversed 
£truria  through  Baoxmae^  i^KtrtiMt,  FivMati,  Ote- 
sttim,  ArrettMrn^  Fiortniia^  Pidoria,  and  LHOOf 
Joining  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna, 

(a)  The  Vu  Amsbina  broke  off  from  the  Via 
Ccutia  near  Baeeanae^  and  held  north  through 
Faterii,  Tuder^  and  Penuia^  re-uniting  itself  with 
the  Via  Cassia  at  Clusimm, 

(/9)  Not  far  from  the  Pone  Muhnus  the  Via 
Clodia  separated  from  the  Via  Ousut,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Sahate  on  the  Locus  SabaHnms  there 
divided  into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing 
through  central  Etruria  to  RuseUae  and  thence  due 
north  to  Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tar- 
qtanU  and  then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia, 

(y)  Beyond  Baooanae  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mons  Cimintts  and  rejoining  the 
Vui  Cassia  near  Fanuvt  Voltumnae. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurblia,  the  Great  Coast  Road^ 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Jamadensis  and 
subsequently  fivm  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguiia  by  Cfenoa  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  OauL  In  the  first  instance 
it  extended  no  fiuther  than  Pita, 

X.  The  Via  Portitxnsis  kept  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Portus  Auguati. 

XI.  The  Via  Ostibksis  originally  passed 
throogh  the  Porta  TVc^ntna,  afterwards  throndi 
the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Via  Sxvxriana  along  the  coast 
southward  through  Lamrentumj  Antium^  and  Cir- 
eaei^  till  it  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Tarraoiua. 
The  Via  Laurentina,  leading  direct  to  Lauren^ 
tuniy  seems  to  have  bmnched  off  from  the  Via 
Ostiensis  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardbatina  from  Rome 
to  Ardea,  According  to  some  this  branched  off 
from  the  Via  Appia, 
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Alfikabdioid  TaUe  of  the  Viae  deserihed  above. 
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Domftlana  I, 
EEnatia  I.  (6.> 
Ficulnensls  VI. 
Flamlnla  VIII. 
Frentana  Appula  V. 
GabinalV. 
Hadrians  11. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
M. 
25. 
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32. 
33. 
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33. 
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Via  lAbicana  III. 

„    Latiua  II. 

M    Laurentina  XI. 
Minucla  I.  (7.) 
Nomentana  VI. 
Numlcia  I.  (7.) 
Ostiensis  Xl. 
Portaensis  X. 
Pottumia  VIII. 
Pracnestina  IV. 
Salaria  VII. 
Setinal.  (1.) 
Sereriaoa  XL 
Sublaoensis  V. 
Tiburtina  V. 
Tr«Jana  I.  (6.) 
Totculana  IL 
Valeria  V. 
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The  most  elabonte  treatise  upon  Roman  Roads 
is  Bergier,  Histoire  dee  Qrands  Ckemins  de  l*Em- 
pire  RomasHt  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated 
into  Latin  in  tne  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Qcaevius,  and  with  the  notes  of  Henninins  occupies 
mon  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delie  Vie 
degU  Antidki  diseertazione^  appended  to  the  fborth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution, 
however,  is  neceaBarr  in  using  the  works  of  this 
author,  who  although  a  profound  local  antiquary, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly 
touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  neces« 
sary  to  consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the 
Tabula  Pentingeriana  and  the  different  ancient 
Itinoiaries,  together  with  the  geogmphical  woxks 
of  CoUarius,  Cluverius,  and  D'Anville.      [ W.  R.] 

VIATICUM  (i<p6Btotf)  is,  properly  speaking, 
every  thing  neceisaiy  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  comprehends  money,  provisions, 
dresses,  vessels,  &c  (Plant  Epid.  v.  1.  9  ;  Plin. 
Epist.  vil  12  ;  Cic.  de  Senect,  18.)  When  a  Roman 
magistmte,  pmetor,  proconsul,  or  quaestor  went  to 
his  province,  the  state  provided  him  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  his  journey.  But  as  the  state  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  (^  expenditure  prefened 
paying  a  sum  at  once  to  having  any  part  in  the 
actual  business,  the  stete  engaged  contractors 
{redemptoTes\  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  magistrates  with  the  viaticum,  the  principal 
parte  of  which  appear  to  have  been  beaste  of  burden 
and  tents  {muli  et  tabemaeula),  Julius  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  modification  of  this  system,  by  his 
Lex  De  Repetundis  [Rbpittdndak]  ;  and  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  given  to  the 
proconsuls  (probably  to  other  provincial  magistrates 
also)  on  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  so  that  the 
redemptores  had  no  more  to  do  with  it.  (Ci&  ad 
Fam,  xiL  3  ;  Suet  Aug,  86  ;  Qellius,  xvii.  2,  18  : 
corap.  Sigonius,  de  AnHq,  Jure  Provine,  ilL  II  ; 
Casaubon  ad  Theophrast,  11.)  [L.S.] 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  riatoret 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  oomitia,  kc  (Cie.  de 
SenecL  16.)  In  the  earlier  thnes  of  the  repuUio 
we  find  viatores  as  ministers  of  such  magistiatea 
also  as  had  their  lictors :  viatores  of  a  dictator  and 
'  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi.  16,  zxii 
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1 1 ;  cAmp.  Plin.  //.  y,  xviii.  4 ;  Lit.  Tm«  18).  In 
later  timei  howeter  viAtoref  are  only  mentioned 
with  auch  magittntM  m  had  only  potestas  and  not 
iDiperium,  luch  u  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ceniora,  and  the  aediles.  They  were,  in  short,  the 
ftttendanta  of  all  magittratet  who  had  the  juiprm- 
dendU  (Oell.  ziii.  12  ;  Lir.  ii.  56,  zxz.  39,  zxxiz. 
84 ;  Lydua,  ds  MagitL  i.  44.)  How  many  ria- 
tores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is  not 
known  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  hare  hod  Uie  right 
at  the  command  of  his  magistrate  to  bind  persons 
{ligan\  whence  he  was  called  lictor.  (Oell.  zii.  3.) 
It  is  not  hnprobable  that  the  ancient  writers  some- 
times confound  viatoret  and  lictores.  (Sigonius,  da 
Ant.  Jut.  Civ.  Ronuaittrum,  iL  15  ;  Becker,  Hamdb. 
der  Rom.  Alierth.  toI.  it  pt  it  p.  379.)  [L.  S.] 
VICA'RII  SERVI.  [SaRVua,  p.  1037,  U] 
VICA'RIUS.  [ExKRciTi's,  p.  504,  a.] 
VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  Every 
Boman,  when  he  mannmitted  a  slaTe,  had  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  his  Talae, 
whence  the  tax  was  called  vicetima  mamuadmomtn 
This  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all 
other  imposts  were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxviL  10  ;  Cic  Ad  AU.n.  16.) 
Cancalta  raised  this  tax  to  a  dedma^  that  is,  ten 
per  cent,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixxrii.  9,  Ixxviii.  12.)  The 
persons  employed  in  collecting  it  were  called  Vice- 
timarO,  (Petron.  Fragm.  Tra^r.  65  ;  Orelli,  In- 
acripL  n.  3333,  dec.) 

A  tax  called  x>iee$ima  kerediiatium  et  tegatorum  was 
introduced  by  Augustus  {Lex  Juiia  Vicennutria) :  it 
consisted  of  five  per  cent  which  every  Roman  citixen 
had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  re- 
latives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain som.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Ivi.  28  ;  Plin.  Pameg. 
37,  Ac  ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin,  11.)  Peregrini  and 
Latini  who  bad  become  Roman  citisens  had,  in  a 
legal  sense,  no  relative,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
in  all  cases  to  pay  the  vicesima  hereditatium.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  Lc.)  As  only  citisens  had  to  pay  this  tax, 
CaracalU,  in  order  to  make  it  more  productive^ 
granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten  per  cent 
(decima)^  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  five 
(Dion.  Cass.  Ixxvii.  9,  Ixxviii.  12),  and  at  hut  it 
was  abolished  entirely.  It  was  levied  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  by  procnratores  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions as  PROCURATORXS    XX    HERXDITATIUM,  Or 

AD  VBCTiOAL  XX  HXRKDIT.  But  these  officers 
generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the  publicani, 
which  the  latter  bad  to  )iay  in  to  the  praefects  of 
the  aerarium  militare.  (Plin.  Epiei,  viL  14,  Pamg. 
37.)  [L.  S.] 

VICOMAGISTRI.    [Vicus.] 

VI'CTIMA.     [Sacriwcium.] 

VICTORIATUS.    [Denarius.] 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  four  regions  occupied  by  the  four  city 
tribes  of  Servins  TuUins  were  divided,  while  the 
country  regions,  according  to  an  institution  ascribed 
to  Numa,  were  subdivided  into  Pagi.  (Dionys.  ii. 
76.)  This  division,  together  with  that  of  the  four 
rqpons  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  the  vici  subdivi- 
nons  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  divided 
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the  city.  (Suet  Aug.  30.)  In  thic  drriaon 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  iadnding  aeTen] 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  namber  was  424,  and 
each  was  superintended  by  four  ofiiceri,  called  rKo- 
magittrut  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Amnutua,  wera 
erery  year  chosen  by  lot  from  amoi^  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  viens.  (Soet  /Le. ;  Dimi  Cass  Iv. 
8.)  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  eelebfatioa 
of  the  compitalia,  they  wore  the  piaetexta,  and 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  licton. 
(Dion  Cass.  Le.;  Ascon.  ad  Cic ta  Pimm,  pt  7.  ed. 
OrellL)  These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new 
institution  of  Augnstns,  for  they  bad  existed  doling 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  had  had  the  same 
functions  as  a  police  for  the  vici  of  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Featoa,  t.  r. 
Magirirare;  comp.  Sextus  Rufiis,  Breviarimm  dm 
RegiomUmM  Urim  Homae;  and  P.  Victor,  de  Rtj/h- 
mbme  UrbU  Romae.)  [L.  &] 

VICUS.  [UNivsRsrTAS,  p.  1216,  a.] 
VPGILES.  [ExxRciTua,  p^  510,  a.] 
VIOI'LIAR  [Castra,  p.  250,  bu] 
VIOINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty-six  magia. 
timtns  minores,  among  whom  were  indoded  the 
triumviri  capitalea,  the  triumviri  monetalea,  the 
qtutuorviri  viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two 
curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the 
decemviri  litibns  (ttlilUnie)  jodicandia,  and  the  four 
praefects  who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  there.  Angnstns 
reduced  the  number  of  officera  of  this  coUqge  to 
twenty  (r^ntiviri)^  as  the  two  curatorea  viarum 
for  the  roads  outside  the  city  and  the  four  Campa- 
nian  praefects  were  abolislied.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  26.) 
Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sons  of  senators 
had  generally  sought  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being  the  first  step 
towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic ;  but  in 
A.  D.  13  a  senatuficonsaltum  was  pawed  ordaining 
that  only  equites  should  be  eligible  to  the  eoIl<^ 
of  the  vigintiviri.  The  consequence  of  this  waa 
that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats  in  the  senate, 
unleu  they  had  held  some  other  niattistracj  which 
conferred  this  right  upon  them.  (Dion  Oua.  I.e.) 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  vigin- 
tivir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.  (Compare  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  5  ;  Tacit  AtmaL  iii.  29,  with  LipUns^ 
note ;  Spart  Z>id.  Julian.  1.)  An  account  cC  the 
magistrates  foimlng  this  college  has  been  f^ren  in 
separate  articles.  [L^  S.1 

VIGINTIVIRI.  [VioiNTisRsviRL] 
VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Roman 
writen  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  mBa  rvc/vM 
or  iarm-honse,  and  the  ri/la  uHmia  or  pernio- 
uritane^  a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  snburU 
of  a  town.  When  both  of  these  w^ere  attached  to 
an  estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  aame 
range  of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  p1ac«>d 
at  different  parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  ihe 
villa  ncsftco,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  &im  was 
kept,  is  distinguished  by  Columelk  by  a  aeparate 
name,  villa /ruoiuaria, 

1.  The  villa  rusiioa  is  described  by  Varro  {R,  R, 
I  11,  13)»  Vitruviua  (ri.  9),  and  Columella  (L  4. 
§5X 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  sixe  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  fiuin,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  nuiniT^ 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  puUk 
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road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  viiiton.  The  villa 
attached  to  a  large  farm  bad  two  courts  (eo&oHes, 
ekorles^  eoiies,  Varro,  L  13).  At  the  entrance  to 
the  enter  conrt  was  the  abode  of  the  vilUaUy  that 
he  might  observe  who  went  in  and  oat,  and  over 
the  door  was  the  room  of  the  procurator.  (Varro, 
L  e, ;  Colum.  i.  6.)  Near  this,  in  as  warm  a  spot 
as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which,  besides  being 
used  for  the  preparation  of  food,  was  the  place 
where  the  slaves  {/anUliae)  assembled  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-door  work.  Vitnivius  places  near  the 
kitchen  the  baths  and  the  press  (torcular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  bat  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer 
court  were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  {peltae 
vmariae  et  oharuxe)^  which  were  placed  on  the 
level  ground,  and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully 
protected  from  damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These 
store-rooms  form  the  separate  villa  /ruduaria  of 
Columella  ;  Varro  places  them  in  the  villa  rutHea, 
but  Vitnivius  recommends  that  all  produce  which 
could  be  injttred  by  fire  should  be  stored  without 
the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (cellae)  of  the 
slaves,  fironting  the  south  ;  but  the  erytuiulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  {vindi)  was  under- 
ground, being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
hones,  cattle,  and  otlier  live  stock,  and  here  were 
the  stables  and  stalls  {laibitia^  equilia^  ovilia), 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  maide  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  Villa  urbana  or  pseiuio-urbana  was  so  called 
because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded  for 
the  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  [House.] 
Vitnivius  (vl  8)  merely  states  that  the  description 
of  the  latter  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atriiun  is  pkced  close  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes  first, 
and  afterwards  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which  (ii.  17) 
he  describes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  6) 
his  Tuscan,  with  a  fi»w  allusions  in  one  of  CiceroH 
letters  (ad  Qimi.  iii.  1),  and,  as  a  most  important 
illustration  of  these  descriptions,  the  remains  of  a 
suburban  villa  at  Pompeii  {Pompeii,  ii.  c.  1 1,  Lond. 
1832.) 

The  dearest  account  is  that  ^iven  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for 
the  most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
ttpttua  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  zystos  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  •"i™*1*|  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  phJn, 
which  was  covered  with  acanthus.  (Plin.  v.  6.) 
Next  to  the  portico  was  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
plainer  than  the  corresponding  apartment  in  a 
town-houfe.    In  diis  respect  Pliny  *8  description  is 
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at  variance  with  the  rule  of  Vitmvius ;  and  the 
villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no  atrium.  It  would 
appears  from  Cicero  {Lc)  that  both  arrangements 
were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  Pliny^s 
Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  peristyle 
(portieua  in  O  Uterae  timilUudinem  cireutaadae^ 
where,  however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also 
given  instead  of  0).  The  intervals  between  tlie 
columns  of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc 
windows  (s/MctfJari^tis,  see  DoHUS,  p.  432),  and 
the  roof  projected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed 
an  excellent  retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
often  to  have  been  covered  with  moss  and  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle 
of  this  peristyle  was  a  pleasant  oavaediuiu^  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  triclinium,  standing  out  from 
the  other  buildings,  with  windows  or  glazed  doors 
in  the  front  and  sides,  which  thus  commanded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  while  behind  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
view  through  the  cavaediuni,  peristyle,  atrium, 
and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the  open  country 
beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny  *s  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opits  tignmumj  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  it&  uncovered  area. 
Beyond  this  is  an  open  hall,  rcsembluig  in  form 
and  position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next 
is  a  long  galleiy  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cysi- 
cene  oecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny*s  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was  no  doubt  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
composed  of  sqture  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  fiirtbest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  vilbi,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cysicene  oecus,  tlio 
windows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the 
level  of  the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used 
in  summer,  on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bed-chamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to 
admit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This 
apartment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Pompeian  villa.  In  i*liny*s  Laurentine 
villa  its  wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.     [Balnkas.] 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  amdi/o/io,  gnkuioy 
kippodromua^  iphaerisleritutt^  and  in  short  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.     [Hortus  ;  Gymnasium.] 

(Becker,  Gallus^  vol.  L  p.  258  ;  Schneider^s  notes 
on  Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  useful  remarks.)  [P.  S.] 

VI'LLICUS  (Wrpoiros  in  Greek  writers.  Pint. 
Crass.  4),  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendeuco 
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of  tlM  vilh  mtHoa,  and  of  all  tho  bnohieM  of 
tb«  furm,  except  the  cattle,  whieb  were  under  the 
care  of  the  matptitr  peeorit,  ( Vano,  A.  A.  i  2.) 
The  duties  of  the  rillicns  were  to  obey  bis  matter 
implicitly,  and  to  gorern  the  other  ehiTee  with 
modeimtion,  nerer  to  leave  the  Tilbi  except  to  go  to 
market,  to  bare  no  intercocirM  with  eoothnren, 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  the  implemente  of 
hiubandry,  and  to  manage  all  the  operationa  of  t)ie 
turn.  (Cato,  ILR.  S,  142.)  Hit  dntiet  are  de- 
•cribed  at  great  length  by  ColamelU  (xi.  1,  and 
i.  8),  and  toote  of  hit  wife  {vHHea)  by  the  tame 
writer  (xii.  1),  and  by  Cato  (e.  143). 

The  word  wat  alto  ated  to  deeeribe  a  penon  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  botineu  wat  en- 
trusted.  (See  the  pottage  qooted  in  ForoeIIini*t 
Lexicon.)  [P-  S.] 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  iettiTab  of  thta 
saflM  celebrated  by  the  Romant:  the  Vmalia 
mrbama  orpriorioj  and  the  VituUia  rtutiea  or  altera. 
The  Tinalia  nrbana  were  oelebnted  on  the  23id  of 
April  (ix.  CaUnd.  Mai),  Thit  fettifal  antwerod 
to  the  Oeeek  viOoryio,  at  on  thit  occation  the  wine 
catkt  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  aotomn 
were  opened  for  the  firtt  tame,  and  the  wine  tatted. 
(Pltn.  II.  N,  zviil  69.  §  S.)  But  before  men  ac- 
tually tatted  the  new  wine,  a  libation  waa  offered 
to  Jupiter  (Fett  $,  o.  VinaUa^  which  wat  called 
calpar.     (Fett  jl  «.  Oalpar.) 

The  rnttic  Tinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of 
Augntt  (ziY.  Oaiend.  SepL)  and  was  eelebmted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  wat  the  day  on 
which  the  vintage  wat  opened.  On  thit  occasion 
the  flamen  dialit  oflered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and 
while  the  fleth  of  the  Tictimt  lay  on  the  altar,  he 
broke  with  bit  own  bandt  a  hunch  of  grapet  from 
a  vine,  and  by  thb  act  he,  at  it  were,  opened  the 
titttRge  {mademiam  au^oiaui;  Vano,  <U  Litiff»  Lai, 
▼i  20),  and  no  mutt  wat  allowed  to  be  conreyed 
into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  performed. 
(PKn.  H,  N,  xTiiL  69.  §  4.)  This  day  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  Venus  too  appean  to  have 
had  a  share  m  it.  ( Varro,  Lc;dsl£B  RmL  L  1  ; 
Macrob.6ki<.  i.  4;  0?id,  Fa$l,  ir.897,  &c)  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  belioTed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebntion  of  this  festival  is  given 
byFestus(«.«.  RusHca  wnalia)  and  Ovid  {Fatt. 
iv.  86S,  Ac  ;  compare  AnreL  Viet  de  Orig,  OemL 
Rom,\6\  [L.&] 

VINDBMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.  [Fsuai,  p. 
530,  a.] 

VINDEX.  [Actio,  p.   11,  a;    Mands    In- 

JICTIO.] 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  In  Rem  were  called 
Vindicationes :  Actiones  in  Personam,  '^quibus 
dan  fieri  oporten  intendimns,**  wen  called  Con- 
dictioneSk  (Oaius,  iv.  5.)  Vindicationes  therefore 
were  actions  about  the  title  to  res  Corpotales, 
and  to  Jura  in  re.  (Oaius,  iv.  S.)  The  distinction 
between  Vindicationet  and  Condictionet  was  an 
essential  distinction  whidi  was  not  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
Legis  Actiones  to  that  of  the  Formulae.  The 
Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse  (Oaius,  iv.  31) 
except  in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infioctam  and  a 
Judicum  Centumvirale,  and  from  this  time  both 
Vindicationes  and  Condicdones  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Formnlse.  [Actio.]  The  peculiar  process 
of  the  Vindicatio  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Ltjris  Actiones  were  in  force. 

The  five  modet  of  proceeding  Lege  (Oaiut,  iv. 


12),  were  Saoamento  ;  Per  jadids[ 
Per  eottdiotionem  ;  Per  menus  injectioiMni ;  Per 
pignoris  eapioBem.  [Psr  Judic»  Postula- 
TioNKM  ;  Pbr  CoNDJcnoifSM  ;   Maifiis  lK#m> 

TIO;  PXR  PlGNORH  CAPlDfCBII.] 

A  man  might  proceed  Ssciamcnto  ei^r  in  ^e 
case  of  an  Actio  in  personam  or  an  Actio  in  ran. 
The  part  of  the  process  which  contained  tlie  aoens- 
memto  comtemdare,  or  the  challenge  to  the  deposit 
of  a  sum  of  money  originally,  and  afterwardt  to 
the  engagement  to  pay  a  penalty,  waa  appficaUo 
both  to  an  action  in  poaonam  and  an  action  ia 
rem.    The  condition  of  the  penalty  wat  in  fact 
the  exiiteaee  or  non^xittence  of  the  right  c&airaed 
by  the  plaintiii^  whatever  the  right  nii^t  be ;  and 
the  process  thus  assumed  the  form  of  a  sait  far  the 
penalty.     It  was  the  Sacnmentmn  which  gave  to 
thit  form  of  action  its  peculiar  chaiader.  When  the 
parties  were  in  judicio,  they  briefly  stated  their  cases 
aeverally,  which  waa  called  cauaae  conjeetioL    If  it 
was  an  Actio  in  rem,  that  ia  a  Vindicatio,  moveable 
thinga  and  moving  things  {moUHa  €i  wuimmtia) 
which  could  be  brought  before  the  Praetor  {mjarX, 
were  ckiimed  before  the  Pnetor  (et  jmn  rimdioa- 
bamimr)  thus :  he  who  daimed  a  thing  as  his  pro- 
perty  (qui  tnndicabat),   held  a  rod  in  hia  hand, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  alave 
(X-  other  tiding,  he  laid  ;   **  Hnne  ego  hominem  ex 
jure  Qniritium  Meum  esse  aio  secnndmn  caiMun 
sicut  dixL     Eoce  tibi  Vindictam  impoeiri  ;  ^  and 
saving  this  he  placed  the  rod  on  the  thinff.     The 
other  claimant  (adfrnnmrms)  did  and  said  the  same. 
Thit  daiming  of  a  thing  at  property  by  laying  the 
hand  upon  it,  wat  **  in  jure  mannm  conterere,**  a 
phrase  as  old  as  the  XII  Tables.    (Oelt  xr.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :  **  Mittite  ambo  hoorinem," 
and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had  made 
the  firet  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  opponent: 
**Po8tulo  anno  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicaveris.* 
The  opponent  replied :  **  Jus  per^  sicut  Vindictam 
imposui.**    Then  he  who  had  made  the  firtt  vindi- 
catio proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  process  called  the 
Sacrsinentum,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  wager 
as  to  the  Right ;  he  said  :  *^  Quando  tn  injuria  vin- 
dicavisti  D  Aeris  tacramento  te  prevocoi**     The 
opponent  replied  by  giving  the  Similiter ;  **  Simi- 
liter ego  te.** 

The  process  of  the  Sacramentum,  as  already 
observed,  was  applicable  to  an  actio  in  personam ; 
but  as  that  was  founded  on  an  obligatio,  there  was 
of  course  no  specific  object  to  claim.  In  the  caae  of 
a  Vindicatio  the  Praetor  declared  the 
in  &voQr  of  one  of  the  parties,  tiiat  ia,  in  the 
time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  P 
and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his  opponent 
for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne  profits,  or 
as  it  was  technically  expressed,  **  jnbefa^  psaedes 
advenario  dare  litis  et  vindiciaium.** 

The  Praetor  took  security  from  both  for  the 
amount  of  the  Sacramentum ;  fat  the  paily  who 
&iled  paid  the  amount  of  the  Sacnooentara  as  a 
penalty  (iMwnae  mnnine)  which  peudty  belonged 
to  the  sUte  (m  rmbUatm  eedebai).  The  soim  of 
money  were  originally  deposited  m  saeror  the 
moeessful  party  took  his  money  back,  and  the  de- 
posit of  the  unsuccessful  party  was  paid  into  the 
aerarium.  (Varro,  de  L»  L.  180,  IfiiUor }  Featua» 
«.«.  Saerameidum.) 

The  Poena  of  the  Sacnmentam  was  quingcinaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses,  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  t  thonamd  aaaee  and 
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upwards  ;  and  in  caaee  of  smaller  Talne  it  wm  fifty 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  XIX.  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  man^s  freedom  {libeficu)  was  in  iagae,  the 
poena  was  only  fifty  asaea. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  of  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  In  jure  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
^8iq>&rsiUes,  Festus, «.  v, ;  Cic.  pro  Murem^  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.     In  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  says  Oellius  (zz.  10)  the  Magis- 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process 
in  jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might 
do  in  very  early  times  and  within  a  small  territory, 
must  have  become  inoonTenient.     Accordingly  it 
became  the  practice  for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go 
through  the  fonn  of  ejecting  the  other  firom  the 
land,  which  was  called  the  Vis   Civilis.     (Com- 
pare  Gellius,  zx.  10  ;  Cic.  pro  Caedna,  1,  7,  32, 
pro   7W/tb,  20.)      In  course  of   time  it  became 
the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a  clod  of  earth,  or 
a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the  thing  ;  and 
eren  in  the  case  of  moveable  objects,  a  part  was 
often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the  whole  ; 
and  the  Vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  there.     It  seems  that  the  process  might  also 
be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deductio  on  the  ground  before  they  came  In 
jus,  where  however  they  performed  the  fiction  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.    The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  chaoge  was  accom- 
plished "contra  Duodecim  Tabulae,  tacito  consensu,** 
led  to  the  phrase  ^'e*  jure  manum  conserere'*  (GjbIL 
zz.    10),  which   is  explained   thus:    one  party 
called  the  other  out  of  court  (ex  jure)   **ad  con- 
serendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur  :**  the 
parties,  he  says,  then  went  together  to  tlie  land  in 
dispute,  and  brought  a  clod  of  earth  from  it,  **  in 
jus  in  urbem  ad  Praetorem  ;**  and  the  clod  of  earth 
was  viewed  as  the  whole  **  ager.** 

When  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disase,  the 
process  of  the  Vindicatio  was  altered  and  became 
that  of  the  Sponsio.    The  term  Sponsio  is  best  ex- 
plained by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in 
Gains  (iv.  91,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem, 
a  man  might  proceed  either  Per  formulam  petite- 
riaro,  in  which  the  Intentio  of    the  plaintiff  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  was  his  property  ;  or  he  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionem  whidi  did  not  contain 
such  an  Intentio.    The  defendant  was  challenged 
to  a  Sponsio  in  such  terms  as  these :  **  Si  homo 
quo  de  agitur  ex  jure  Quiritium  mens  est  sestertios 
XXV.  Nummos  dare  spondes  ? "    The  Intentio  in 
the  formula  was  that  if  the  slaye  belonged  to  the 
plaintifl^  the  sum  of  money  contained  in  the  Spon- 
sio ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  {tpotuionu 
tummam  adori  dart  debere).     The  Sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  Spondeo.     If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  be 
was  intitled  to  a  judgmenL     Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Intentio,  for,  says  Gains,  "  it  is  not  poenalis,  but 
pFBejodicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely 
as  a  means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and 
this  explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipula- 
tio.**    The  ^nsio  was  said  to  be  ''pro  praede 
litis  et  vindiciarum,**  because  it  took  the  place  of 
the  piaedium,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  were 
in  use,  was  given  "  pro  lite  et  vindiciis,**  that  is, 
**  pro  re  et  fractibus**  by  the  possessor  to  the  pUun- 
tiif.    [Prakjudicium  ;  Pa^B&j 
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This  Sponsio  Praejudicialis  was  merely  a  tech-* 
nical  mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an 
actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to 
obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  Vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gains,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  Sponsio  Poenalis,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  ^  certa  pecnnia 
credita,**  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  tlie 
risk  of  losing  the  sum,  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  ;  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  cUim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. 
(Gains,  ir.  Id.)  There  was  also  a  Poenalis  sponsio 
in  the  esse  of  Interdicts  (Gains,  iv.  141, 165,  &c), 
and  Pecunia  Constitnta.  In  the  case  of  Certa 
Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  sum  .demanded,  which  was  called  l^itima 
pars.  (Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  4,  5.)  In  the  case  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount 
of  one-hal£  (Gains,  iv.  171.)  These  stipulationes 
were  fixed  by  law  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with  a 
Tiew  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
▼isions  as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gains  (iv. 
174)  enumerates  four  modes  in  which  the  Actons 
calumnia  is  checked  ;  the  Calumniae  judicium, 
Contrarium  judicium,  Jusj  urandum,  and  the  Resti- 
pulatio. The  RestipuUtio,  he  says,  **  is  allowed 
m  certain  cases  ;  and  as  in  the  Contrarium  judicium 
the  plaintiff  has  in  all  cases  judgment  against  him, 
if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
good,  BO  in  all  cases  the  plaintiff  (that  is  if  he  can- 
not sustain  his  case)  is  condemned  in  the  penalty 
o£  the  restipulatio.** 

As  to  the  fium  of  the  Sponsio  the  passage  of 
Gains  already  referred  to  is  an  example  ;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  pro  P,  QmM" 
Uo  (8.  27).  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  tlie 
Sponsio  wonld  depend  on  the  fwd  which  was  af- 
firmed or  rather  on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  party  afiirming.  Cicero  {pro  Caecm.  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  these  words  (nne,  ntw).  Bris- 
sonius  (<2s  Formulit^  &c.  ▼.  7.  p.  348)  has  collected 
instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  ease  of  Vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  Legis  Actiones 
fell  into  disuse  was,  Per  Formulam  Petitoriam,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  {odor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his 
property  {jaU/endM  rem  suam  esse).  In  this  form  of 
proceeding  there  was  the  Stipnlatio  called  Judicar 
tum  solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey 
the  decree  of  the  Judex.  (Gaaus,  iv.  91.)  This 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  cases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Publiciana.  (Gains,  iv. 
34,  36.)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  the 
Centnmviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  or  Peregrinns  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  Sacnunentum. 
(Gains,  iv.  31,  95  ;  GelL  xx.  10.) 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing 
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iitWr  bf  die  fiMoaientiDB,  ••  kng  m  it  ww  in 
VM^  or  the  Sponaio,  or  tho  Petitoria  Formula. 
(Qwu,  IT.  11,  91  $  Walter,  Gtm*kkU  dm  Horn. 
JUekU ;  Pochta,  ImtL  il  §  161.)  [O.  L.] 

VINDrCIAE.    [VwDiCATia] 

VINDICTA.    [Manumissio;    Vindicatio.] 

VINDICTA.  A  cUm  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
Law  hava  refermce  to  Vindicta  aa  their  object, 
which  if  thna  exprcMed :  ad  nltionem  pertinet,  in 
•ola  Tindicta  conttitatiun  est,  Vindictam  continet. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  12.  1.  6.  10  ;  29.  tit  2.  >.  20.  §  5.) 
SoBia  of  thaw  actiona  had  for  their  object  timply 
eompeniation,  aa  the  Actio  doii«  Oth«n  had  for 
their  object  to  giro  the  complainant  eomething  more 
(  poem)  than  the  amount  of  hie  injaiy,  aa  in  the 
Furti  actio,  and  eometimee  in  addition  to  this  com- 
peneation  also  at  in  the  Vi  Bonorom  rmptorum  actio. 
A  third  claaa  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object 
money  or  jMvperty,  bot  this  was  not  the  ultimate 
object  as  ia  the  cues  already  mentioned,  but 
merely  a  means ;  the  real  object  was  Vindicta. 
This  Vindicta  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
right  which  has  been  violated  in  the  penon  of  the 
eomplainant,  in  which  case  the  indiridual  discharges 
the  office  which  the  State  dischargen  generally  in 
matters  of  Crime.  Those  actions  of  which  Vindicta 
is  the  object,  are  distinguished  from  other  actions 
by  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  those  who  may  institute  them, 
such  as  a  filiosCsmilias  and  one  who  has  sustained 
a  capitis  deminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind: — 
1.  Actio  Injuriarum.  When  a  Bliusfiunilias  was 
injured,  a  wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his 
fikther.  The  injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only 
one  that  belongs  to  the  head  of  Vindicta.  The 
Isther  genoally  brought  the  action,  for  he  could 
acquire  through  his  son  all  rights  of  action.  But 
the  son  could  bring  an  action  in  his  own  name  with 
the  permission  of  the  Praetor,  if  the  finther  was  ab- 
sent, or  was  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  the 
action  ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  &ther  refused  to 
bring  the  action.  The  pecuniary  damages  which 
were  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  belonged 
to  the  father,  so  that  the  son  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  suing  in  his  own  name  in  re- 
apect  of  the  Vindicta,  and  as  ih»  representative  of 
his  fiither  in  respect  of  the  damageib  If  the  son 
was  emancipated,  the  right  of  action  passed  to  him 
■ad  was  not  destroved  by  the  capitis  deminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulcn  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving 
the  plaintiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
(fnofftf  ob  0am  rem  aequum  tddebtturf  j^e.  Dig.  47. 
tit  12.  s.  3).  The  action  was  consequently  in 
bonnm  et  aequum  couoepta,  and  the  right  was  not 
affected  by  a  capitis  deminutio.  If  those  who  had 
a  right  to  bring  the  action  neglected  to  do  so,  any 
person  might  bring  the  action  ;  but  in  that  case 
the  damages  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by  the  Edict 

0.  Actio  do  effusis.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from 
a  house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  con- 
oepta»  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
haf^ned  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  (Dt^.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  40—43.) 

5*  Jntcrdifltum  quad  vi  aut  dam.     This  is  a 


phint  which  eonld  be  institBted  bja  aiiii6pBliv 
in  his  own  name,  became  the  object  waa  Ymdict^ 
The  groaad  cC  this  capacity  of  a  filin^familias  was 
an  injuiy  done  to  him  personadly  bj  a  penon  wbe 
acted  in  opposition  to  has  remonstsanoe.  If  ibr  in- 
stance the  son  inhabited  a  house  bdosiging  to  his 
&ther  or  one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  enjoyment  by  some  acat  of  hn  De%h- 
boor,  the  filius&milias  might  have  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary 
sattifisction  would  belong  to  the  frither  aa  in  tW 
ease  of  the  Actio  Injuriarum.  But  the  actioB  was 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  conoepta,  since  it  had  a 
definite  object,  which  was  either  the  lestoiation  of 
things  to  their  fonner  condition,  which  might  be 
immediately  for  the  benefit  of  the  filinsfomiluia>  or 
to  asoeitain  the  value  of  the  wrosg  done  iqaod 
udere$i), 

6.  The  action  against  a  Libertus  in  respect  of  aa 
In  Jus  vocatio.  [Patron us.]  If  the  Libertes 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and 
the  fother  was  absent,  the  son  could  instiuite  the 
suit  himself^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Actio  Injuriarum. 

7.  Querck  Inofiiciosi.    [Txstamkntum.] 

8.  Actiones  PopuUres,  which  are  actions  ia 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  fant  not 
as  a  private  individual :  he  comes  forwaRl  as  a 
kind  of  representative  of  the  State.  If  the  act 
compkined  of  be  such  as  afiiBcts  the  interesta  of  in- 
dividuals as  such,  they  can  bring  an  action  ia 
preference  to  any  other  person  and  the  actkm  is 
not  purely  popubur :  to  this  class  belong  sudi  ac- 
tions as  the  Actio  sepulcn  vioUtL  But  if  there 
are  no  persons  who  are  individually  interested  in 
the  matter  complained  of^  or  none  such  faring  an 
action,  any  person  (  aaus  ear  popmlo)  may  bring  the 
action  as  the  Procurator  of  the  State,  and  be  is 
not  bound  to  give  the  security  which  an  ordinary 
procurator  must  give.  A  filiusforoilias  can  brisg 
such  action.  By  virtue  of  the  Litis  conteatatio  the 
action  becomes  the  same  as  if  it  were  frnmded 
on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of  action  aa  well  as 
the  money  which  may  arise  from  it  ia  acquired  by 
the  filiusfiunilias  for  his  fother.  These  actionea 
being  for  fixed  sums  of  money  are  not  in  bonnm  et 
aequum  conceptae. 

With  the  populaics  actiones  may  be  chased  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  Interdicta  Publics 
or  Popularia,  and  that  Novi  opens  nuntiatio  which 
is  for  the  protection  of  Publicum  Jna  ;  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their 
object  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in 
the  general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such 
actions,  independent  of  the  usual  rules  aa  to  legal 
capacity,  all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree. 

(Savigny,  jiystem  dee  UmL  JUmiu  iZteks,  ii. 
121.)  IG.L.] 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  ia  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and  from  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselveaapiin^ 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  throTcn 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assaibmts.  The  descrii*- 
tion  which  Vegetins  {de  He  MH.  iv.  16)  gires  of 
such  a  machine  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  it  from  the  incidental  mention  of  other  writers. 
The  whole  machine  formed  a  roof,  resting  opon 
posts  eight  feet  in  height  The  roof  itself  waa  ge- 
nemlly  sixteen  feet  loqg  and  seven  broa^  The 
wooden  frame  was  in  mostcMea  l^t^no  that  it 
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oon!d  be  carried  bj  the  loldien  ;  semetimeA,  beir- 
erer,  when  the  pnrpoM  which  it  wis  to  tern  re- 
quired great  itrength,  it  wat  heary  and  then  the 
whole  fiibric  probably  wae  moved  by  wheeU  at- 
tached to  the  potta.  The  roof  wai  formed  of  pUnka 
and  wicker-work,  and  the  uppermoat  kyer  or  layers 
consisted  of  raw  hides  or  wet  cloth  as  a  protection 
against  fiie,  by  which  the  besieged  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  Tineae.  (LiT.  ii.  17«  ▼.  7,  xxi.  61.) 
The  sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by 
wicker-work.  Soch  machines  were  constructed  in 
a  safe  pkice  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged 
town,  and  then  carried  or  wheeled  (apere)  dose  to 
its  walls.  Here  several  of  them  were  frequently 
joined  together,  so  that  a  great  nnmber  of  soldiers 
might  be  employed  under  them.  When  vineae 
had  taken  their  place  close  to  the  walls  the  sol- 
diers began  their  operations,  either  by  undermining 
the  walla,  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploying the  battering-nun  (aites,  Liv.  xxL  7,  8). 
In  the  time  of  Vegetius  the  soldiers  used  to  call 
these  machines  eautiae,  (J.  Lipsius,  PoiioreeL  i. 
dial.  7.)  [L.  &] 

VINUM  (o7jvs).  The  genend  teirn  for  the 
fiermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  woa  long  a  vex- 
ata  quaestio  among  Iwtanista,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
atretchet  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Afasander&n  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastward 
throuffh  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himuaya, — the  region  to  which  history  and  pbi- 
lolog)-  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  fiwiUty  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  have 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers  the  cultivation 
ef  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic* 
tnres  of  ruial  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
as  havmg  bwn  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  fhnn  which  poetry  and  cirflization  spread 
into  Helhw,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  mors 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pcksgians  introduced  the  cnlture  of 
the  vme  when  they  wandered  westward  aeroM  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  con- 
Teyed  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  at  a  subae- 
quent  period  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  It  seems  certain  from  the  various 
legends  that  wine  wm  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus, 
a  tradition  preserved  by  Varro  (op.  Pirn.  H»  N, 
xiv.  14)  told  that  when  Meaentius  agreed  to  aid 
the  Rutilians  he  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  the 
Latian  vineyards  should  be  his  recompense.  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  used  milk  only  in  his  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  (Plitt.  L  e.) :  Numa,  to  cheek  ex- 
travagance, prdiibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  funeial  pyre,  and,  to  stimulato  the  energies 
of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that  it 
ahould  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
guds  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpnined 
stock.    So  MBToe  waa  it  at  a  much  hiter  period 
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that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  te  join  in 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  Bmall 
cupful  (vimpodUum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  waa  racked  o£f  into  amphorae  and 
stored  up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era 
of  the  Gracchi  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the 
existence  in  bis  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimianum^ 
described  hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  ap- 
pellation was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  lo- 
calities, and  the  jar  waa  mariced  with  the  name  of 
the  consul  alone.  For  many  years  after  this  foreign 
wines  were  considered  fer  superior  to  native  growths, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla  that  a  single 
dianght  only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  bim- 
quet.  The  rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in 
Uiis  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
M.  Varro,  that  LucuUns  when  a  boy  never  saw  on 
entertainment  in  his  fisither^s  house,  however  splen- 
did, at  which  Greek  wine  vraa  handed  round  mors 
than  once,  but  when  in  manhood  he  returned  from 
hia  Asiatic  conquests  he  bestowed  on  the  people  a 
laigess  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cadi. 
Four  different  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  third  consulship  (a  a  46), 
these  being  Falemian,  Chian,  Lesbian,  and  Mamer- 
tine,  and  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  varieties,  foreign  and  domestic, 
accurately  kuown  and  fully  appredated.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate 
sncoess(Hrs  the  study  of  wines  became  a  paasion,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  cars  was  bestowed  upon  every 
process  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Plin.  11.  N.  xiv.  28.)  Pliny  calculates 
that  the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  worid  de- 
serving to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (aoMfis) 
amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country 
could  ckum  two-thirds  (xiv.  13)  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  29)  he  asserts  that  195  distinct  kinds 
might  be  reckoned  up,  and  that  if  all  the  varieties 
of  these  were  to  be  included  in  the  computation, 
the  sum  would  be  almost  doubled.  (Plin.  H.  iV« 
xiv.  6.  29.) 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  es- 
sentially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  were  first  trodden  with  the  feet  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This 
part  of  the  process  of  wine-making  is  described  in 
the  article  Torculum. 

Hie  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  waa 
termed  y\*vKos  by  the  Greeks  and  mautem  by  the 
Romans,  the  kttcv  word  being  properly  an  od- 
jective  signifying  new  or/ruk.  Of  this  there  were 
seven!  kinds  distinguished  acocording  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  waa  applied,  was 
known  as  9p6xvfm  (Geopon.  vL  16)  orprokvpum 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv<  II),  and  waa  reserved  for  mann- 
fiieturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine  described 
by  Pliny  {L  c.)  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene 
gave  the  name  of  wp6ipoftos  mr  wp6rp€ftn$,  (Athen. 
L  p.  30,  b.,  ii.  p.  45,  e.)  That  which  was  obtained 
next,befora  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden,  was 
the  mudum  lixteimni,  and  was  considered  beat  fo» 
keeping.  (Geopon.  vi.  16  ;  Colum.  xii41.)  Ahet 
the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden  and  piessed,  the 
mnsa  was  taken  out,  the  edgea  ef  the  hnaks  tut, 
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imd  the  whole  igafai  rabjeeted  to  the  pme ;  the 
ivMuIt  was  the  mtuimm  tarthmm  or  giiriiiiifiWifiii 
(Oato,  A,  /7.  29 ;  Varr.  L  54  ;  Colam.  xii.  36), 
which  wae  set  apMt  and  used  for  inferior  parpeeee. 

A  portion  of  the  mutt  wat  need  at  once,  being 
dmnk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar. 
(Oeopon.  Ti.  15.)  When  it  was  desired  to  picsenre 
a  qiiantiij  in  the  sweet  state,  an  amphora  was 
taken  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and  without ; 
it  WAS  filled  with  mafliiiii  /tettwum,  and  corked  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  air- tight  It  was  then  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  eold  fresh  water  or  buried  in  wet  sand, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
The  contents  after  this  process  were  found  to  rs- 
main  unchanged  for  a  year,  and  hence  the  name 
del  7A«Siror,  i.  e.  mmptr  mmttmu  (Oeopon«  vi*  16  ; 
Pint  Q.  N.  26  ;  Cato,  R.R,\^  ;  Colum.  xii.  29  ; 
Plin.  //.  M  zir.  II.)  A  considerable  quantity  of 
must  from  the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated 
by  boiling,  being  then  distinguished  by  the  Oreeks 
under  the  general  names  of  St^^a  or  yki^%%  ( Athen. 
L  81,  e.),  while  the  Latin  writers  have  canons 
terms  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evapo- 
ration WHS  carried.  Thus,  when  the  miut  was  re- 
duced to  two- thirds  of  iu  original  volnme  it  became 
txtrmnm  (PalhM).  Octobr.  tit  xriii.X  when  on»>haIf 
hnd  evaporated, <fe/ra<iim (Plin.  H.  N.  ziv.  9),  when 
two-thirds,  mtpa  (known  also  by  the  Greek  names 
§iraemm  and  hepmma^  Plin.  LeJ),  but  these  words 
are  frequently  interchanged.  (See  VaiT.  op.  Norn,  c 
17,  n.  14  ;  Olnm.  xii.  19.)  Similar  prsparations 
ara  at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  andto  eoMs 
and  seipa,  and  in  Fmnoe  mfbt.  The  process  was 
carried  on  in  large  oaldronsof  lead  (voms  defrHtana)^ 
iron  or  bronse  being  supposed  to  oommunicato  a 
disagreeable  flavonr,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon  (Plin.  xviii.  74), 
the  scum  being  carefully  removed  with  leaves 
(Plin.  L  c ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  269,  iv.  296),  and  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  buimng. 
(Plin.  xxiii.  2 ;  Cato,  /?.  R.  105  t  Cokim.  xii.  19, 
20,  21  ;  Pallad.  xi.  18  ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9.)  These 
grape- jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else«  were  lued 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  mak'^ 
ing  them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  hmramoa  poiio^  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
tapa  with  milk  (Festus,t.e.  Bmrmmea;  compare 
Ovid.  Fusl,  iv.  782),  and  otheis  described  here- 
aflter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  laeuM 
to  the  eetta  vmaria  (e^M^fny,  iri6twr,  Oeopon.  vi 
2,  1 2),  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  or  a  little 
below  the  surface,  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  secure  a  moderate  and  equable  temperatare, 
and  at  a  distance  from  dunghills  or  other  objecto 
emitting  a  strong  odour.  (Varro,  R.R*  i.  13 ; 
Oeopon.  /.  e.)  Here  were  the  doUa  (ir(9o(),  other- 
wise called  9eria»  or  empae^  long  belUmouthed 
vessels  of  earthenware  (hooped  tnbs  of  wood  being 
employed  in  cold  climates  only,  Plin.  xiv.  21)  very 
carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay  and  lined  with  a 
coating  of  pitch  {wurtnAivra^  yieata)^  the  operation 
(irio-irwo-if,  pioaiioi)  being  usually  performai  while 
they  were  hot  from  the  furnace.  They  wen 
nsually  sunk  {depretta^  de/otta^  demena)  one-half 
or  two-thirds  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  former  depth  if 
the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to  prove  strong, 
to  the  latter  if  weak,  and  attention  was  paid  that 
they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed«    They  ware 


with  sea-water,  fiimigiffd  with 
aromatic  plaato  and  rubbed  with  their  aahes,  all 
tank  smelling  anbstMiees,  sadi  aa  rotten  leadiet, 
garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed,  lest  they 
should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.  (Geopon.  ^L  2, 
a,  4  ;  Cteto,  Hit  2^1  Vairo,  i.  13  ;  Cohim.  xiL 
18,25  ;  Dig.  S3,  tit  6.  a.  3.)  In  these  ds&  the 
process  of  fermentotion  took  place.  They  were  not 
filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the  scum  only  might 
boil  ovor,  and  this  was  also  cleared  off  at  regsJar 
internals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to  a  disouice. 
The  fermentation  uauuly  histed  for  about  nine  dajs» 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided  and  the  muutmm 
had  become  euntm,  the  dolia  were  closely  covered, 
the  upper  portion  of  their  interior  suxlaoe  as  well 
as  the  lids  {opgrtmlu  doUormm)  having  been  pre- 
viouily  well  rubbed  over  with  a  compovnd  af  de- 
firutum,  ssffron,  old  pitchy  mastic,  and  fir^encs. 
(Oeopon.  vi  12 ;  Ckto,  A  A  107  ;  Vam,  L  65; 
Colum.  xii.  25,  80.)  The  <jysn»fa  wen  tidMu  oS 
about  once  every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot 
weather,  in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  conteDtK, 
to  add  any  prapaiation  required  to  preeerre  then 
sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that  m%ht  be 
thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
peculiar  light  scum,  the  db^sr  sirov  (Jim  rist), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  suifece  aiikr  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  alibfd  iodi* 
cations  by  ita  colour  and  eonsistenee  of  the  qivdicy 
of  the  wine.  If  red  («opf«pt{'or),  broad,  and  soft 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glntineBs, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom  $  if  blade  or  yeUow,  it  de- 
noted want  of  body ;  if  white,  it  waa  a  proof  that 
the  wine  would  keep  well  (^n#<er).  Each  time 
that  the  opercnla  were  rqdaced  they  were  well 
rubbed  with  fir-cones.  (Oeopon.  viL  15  $  Colum. 
xii  88.)    [TmniavB.] 

The  commoner  sorte  of  wine  were  drank  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  henoe  draught  wine  was 
called  vmurn  doHan  or  euMna  d$  mpa  (Dig.  18.  tit 
6.  s.  l.§4;  Varr.i^.Aroa.c.2.n.  113),biitliiefi]ier 
kinds,  such  as  were  yidded  by  dioiee  localities 
and  possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keepiog,  were 
drawn  off  (c/^^loBifafe,  pimfyfJl^^im)  into  ampiome 
or  lagetHM,  many  foneiful  precautions  being  ob- 
served in  transferring  them  from  the  Imger  to  the 
smaller  vessel.  ((Hopon.  vii  5,  6  ;  oonpare  Plin. 
xiv.  27>)  These  mmpkonm  wen  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  kter  times  occasionally  of  ghna  ;  they 
were  stoppered  tight  by  a  plug  cf  wood  er  cetk 
(oortar,  ni&er),  whidk  was  rendered  imperviaua  to  sir 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitoh,  day,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  ouUide  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  w^ne 
of  glass,  little  tickete  (/lef/oda,  lesMnie)  were  su** 
pended  from  than  indicating  ^ese  partkuian. 
(Petron.  34.)  The  amphorse  were  then  stored  op 
in  repositories  (tyottecue,  (^lum.  i  6  ;  Plin.  ^  ii 
17  ;  horrea,  Senec  Ep,  115  ;  toMfite,  Otlnak  xii 
41)  completely  distinct  from  the  etUa  csaaria,  and 
usually  phwed  in  the  upper  stoiy  of  the  hooaa 
(whence  i/<Wf»</s,  imla,  Hw.  Otmn.  iii  21.  7  ; 
dtripen  homo,  iii  28.  7)  for  a  reason  expfauned 
afttfwards. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  aad  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrsse,  in  the  manner  described 
above  must  Imve  contained  a  great  quanti^  of 
dregs  and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolotdy  ne- 
cessary to  separate  these  before  it  wae  drunk. 
This  was  sometimes  eflfeeted  by  fining  with  ydks 
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<^  ^^^8**  tlMM  of  ptgecns  being  oontiderad  moat  ap- 
profKTiate  by  the  fiutkliotts  (Hor.  Sal  iL  4. 51X  or 
with   tli«  whites  whipped  up  with  salt  (Oeopon. 
▼ii.  22\  bat  more  commonly  by  n'mply  straining 
through  enail  cap-like  utensils  of  silrer  or  bronse 
perforated  with  numeraas  small  holes,  and  distin- 
ffuiahed   by  the  Tarioas  names  i^Aionj^  rpuyoiwtt 
^M^r^M^tmieMartiun.  (Oeopon. Tii. 87.)  [Colum.] 
Oeeasioiially  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  {vdKKos^  mieeu$) 
was  placed  over  the  ffiyoiifs  or  oo^am  (Pollnz,  li 
19,  X.  76)  and  the  wine  (owrcios,  soooatfas)  filtered 
through.  (MartiaU  viii.  45.)    The  use  of  the  soeeat 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
sinee  it  was  believed  to  iujan  (Hor.  Sat  ii  4.  51) 
if  not   entirely  to  destroy   their  flavour,  and  in 
every  instance  to  diminish  the  stieogth  of  the 
liquor.     For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
dissipated    in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
swallow  a  greater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated.     (Plin.  xiv.  22,  compaie  zziii.  1,  24, 
six.  4.  19  ;  ac  od  Fam,  ii.  8.)    The  double  pui> 
pose  of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effiDCtually  ac- 
complished by  phieing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter, 
which  under  such  circumstances  became  a  eoUtm 
ntcarium  (Martial,  xiv.  103)  or  aacau  nteanat 
(xiv.  104). 

The  wine  procuied  from  the  msstom  iorUvum^ 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  bevenge 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.    This,  which  was  given  to 
labouren  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the  &^a 
or  Scirrl^y  of  the  Greeks,  the  ^ons  or  ediaai  dfM- 
ffxirtaai  of  the  Romans,  and  aocovdiog  to  Varro  (ap, 
Non,  xvil  13)  was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum, 
and  passam,  the  drink  of  elderiy  women.    (See 
Athen.    x.  p.  440.)       The  Greeks   added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the  must  pre« 
vioQsly  drawn  ofl^   and   then  boiled   down  the 
mixture  until  }    had    evapoxated ;    the   Italians 
added  the  water  in  the   proportion  of  ^  of  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  defru- 
tum and  the  dregs  of  the  bens.    Another  drink  of 
the  ssme  character  was  the  /aeoaium  from  wine- 
lees,  sad  we  hear  also  of  maam  prasUjfOMeum  given 
to  the  vintagen,  which  appean  to  have  been  manu- 
fisctured  from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.    (Oeopon.  vi.  3  ;  (^to, 
A. /t 23, 57,  153;  VaR0,L54;  0>lum.  xil40; 
Plin.  xiv.  12.)     We  find  an  analogy  to  the  above 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  the  best 
bemg  obtained  from  the  fint  squeesingof  the  apples 
and  the  wont  from  the  pulp  and  skins  macerated 
in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines   hitherto  described  the 
gnpes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe  and  fermentation  to  have 
inn  iu  full  course.     But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wioes  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  fermen- 
tation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by 
conTertiar  Uiem  completely   into  nisins.     The 
ykiian  o&os  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (vii.  19)  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.    Must  obtained  in  the  or- 
diosry  manner  was  thrown  into  the  dolia,  which 
remained  open  for  three  days  only  and  were  then 
partially  covered  for  two  more  ;  a  small  aperture 
was  left  until  the  seventh  day,  when  they  were 
luted  up.    If  the   wine  was  wished   to  be  still 
fiseeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open  for  five  days  and 
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then  at  once  dosed.  The  free  admission  of  air 
being  necessary  for  brisk  fermentation,  and  this 
usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfectly  under  the 
above  circumstances.  For  the  Vmum  Duloe  of 
ColumeUa  (xii.  27)  the  gnpes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour 
of  the  mid-day  beat  The  miM^ajn  liaekiitm  alone 
was  to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was 
added  to  each  50  sextarii  ;  the  wine  was  racked  off 
from  the  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound, 
and  wholesome.  ((}oInro.  /.  c)  For  the  Vinum 
Diadyium^  more  luscious  still,  the  grapes  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  sev^  days  upon  hurdles. 
(Plin.  KiV:  xiv.  11.) 

Lastly,  Possum  or  ratm-wiae  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  theif 
weight,  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  t^visted  or  an  inci- 
sion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  pasnun  called  steundaruiM^  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  Scvrtfpior  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prised 
(Mart.  xiiL  106;  Juv.xiv.  270),  and  next  in  rank 
were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  kinds  known  as  P^fiiSim 
and  Mdunp^thium  possessed  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  gnpe  and  not  that  of  wine,  the  S^/fnUiies 
firamGalatia  and  ^Haltmhum  fxxun  Sicily  in  like 
manner  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes  most  suitable 
for  passum  were  those  which  ripened  early,  espe* 
cially  the  varieties  Apima  (called  by  the  Greeks 
Stieka\  Sdrpula  and  PtUJua,  (Geopon.  vii.  18; 
Colum.  xii.  3d;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  11 ;  Viig.  Gwrg, 
iL9a) 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  coloun  in  wines: 
rtd  {jUKas\  whiie^  u  e.  pule,  straw-colour  (XwkAs)^ 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (ki^Ss).  (Athen.  i. 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  distinguislies  four:  albus  answer- 
ing to  Xm/Kis^jiUvus  to  «i^^a,  while  /idKa$  is  sub- 
divided into  sasfffuitieus  and  niger^  the  former 
being  doubtlebs  applied  to  bright  glowing  wines 
like  Tent  and  Burgundy,  while  the  n^r  or  aier 
(Plaut.  Mtnaeck.  v.  6.  17)  would  resemble  Port. 
In  the  ordinary  Greek  authon  the  epithet  ifiv6p6i 
is  as  common  as  /UXas^  and  will  represent  the 
scM^isieuM, 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  necessary  in  the  fint  instance  to 
transport  it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when 
carried  by  travellen  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained 
in  bags  made  of  goat-skin  {dirttol^  tUres)  well 
pitohed  over  so  as  to  make  tiie  seams  perfectly 
tight  The  cut  below,  from  a  brouxe  found  at 
Hercttlaneum  {Afus.  Dorhon,  voL  iii.  tav.  28), 
exhibita  a  Silenus  astride  i^mhi  one  of  them. 
When  the  quantity  was  huge  a  number  of  hides 
were  sewed  together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus 
constructed  earned  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  at 
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Aowi  ia  tiM  flhtftmioii  on  p«s»  Ml    (Gooipttii 
Udaa,  Urn,  6.) 


Anong  the  anci«nU  neonna  wm  had  to  va- 
rioiu  device*  fiir  preTonting  or  correcting  acidit j, 
heightening  the  flavoar,  and  increaeing  the  duniF 
hility  of  the  inferior  kinde  of  wine.  Thie  subject 
wai  reduced  to  a  regular  eystem  by  the  Greeks : 
Pliny  mentioDi  feur  aathora  who  had  written  for« 
nod  treatieea,  and  the  anthore  of  the  Qeoponic  coU 
lection,  together  with  Cato,  Varro,  and  ColnmeUa, 
eapply  a  nraltitude  of  precepts  upon  the  ame 
topic.  The  object  in  view  wm  accomplished  eome- 
times  by  merely  mixing  different  kinds  of  wine 
tc^ther,  bat  more  frequently  by  throwing  into 
the  dolia  or  amphorae  Tarious  condiments,  or  sea- 
sonings (d^u7fif|ffiec{toeinitiia,oiNN<iteriw).  When 
two  wines  were  mixed  together  those  were  selected 
which  possessed  opposite  good  qualities  and  defects. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  32.  6.) 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  etrndihtrtu 
were,  1.  seft-water;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure,  or 
in  the  form  of  pitch  (fv),  tar  (pix  liouida)^  or 
resin  {ruma).  8.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum, 
burnt  maxhie,  or  calcined  shells.  4.  Inspissated 
must.  A.  Aromatic  herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and 
these  were  used  either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a 
great  variety  of  complicated  confectionSb 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but  besides  this  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin,  in  powder, 
to  the  must  daring  the  fermentaUon,  from  a  con> 
viction  that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more 
fuU-bodied,  bat  also  communicated  an  agreeable 
bouquet,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness 
or  piquancy.  (Plin.  N.  H,  ziv.  25;  Plutarch, 
^mp.  T.  8.)  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when 
new  (novkiuM  muudmm)  was  accounted  unwhole- 
some and  apt  to  induce  headach  and  giddiness. 
Prom  this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  enqmla^ 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking 
the  fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous 
CuBMntation  i»&ot  well  K^[ulated,  it  it  apt  to  be 


in  whidi  case  a  feeah  cheaueal 
takes  place,  and  the  wine  is  oonverted  into 
(o{of,  aedam),  and  this  add,  agsin,  if  expueud  te 
the  air,  loses  its  properdea  and  becomee  perfectly 
insipid,  in  which  form  it  vras  called  vappa  hj  the 
Romans,  who  need  the  word  figarativrij  Ibr  a 
worthless  blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  winea,  beiof 
thin  and  watery,  and  oontaining  litiie  aieshol, 
are  constantly  liable  to  nndeigo  these  dia^cs, 
and  hence  the  di^ieeition  te  aceeccnce  waa  dosrly 
watched  and  combated  as  fer  as  pneeible.  With 
this  view  thoee  substances  were  thrown  into  lae 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  would  netttmliae  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  snch  aa  veg<eiaUe 
ashes,  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsnm,  and  pai« 
lime,  besides  which  we  find  a  )oag  list  of  aitick^ 
which  must  be  regarded  as  preventivea  nther 
than  correctives,  sndi  as  the  varioua  prepnations 
of  turpentine  already  noticed,  almonds,  caisins 
steeped  in  most,  parched  nUt,  goats*  mUk,  cedar- 
cones,  gall-nuts,  blaaing  pine-toichea,  or  led-hot 
irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  a  mnhitade  of 
others.  (Oeopon.  viL  12,  lA,  16,  &c)  fint  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  which  are  all  harmleas,  ire  find 
some  traeet  of  the  use  of  the  highly  pessonoos 
salts  of  lead  for  the  same  porpese  (Oeopon.  vii.  Id), 
a  practice  which  produced  the  Most  fatal  esoee- 
qnences  in  the  middle  ages,  and  waa  prohibtted  by 
a  seriee  of  the  most  stringent  cnactnenta.  (Si4 
Beckmann^  Hidarji  tf  IwnttOkmM^  voL  L  pi.  39H, 
Trans.) 

DefnAwm  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  ooed 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it 
for  a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  ite 
simple  state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarina  to  the 
amphora,  that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  waa  cosnbined 
with  a  great  variety  <rf  aromatica,  according  to  a 
prescription  furnished  by  Columella  (ziL  20^  In 
this  receipt,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  the 
various  herbs  were  intended  to  give  addiii^ai 
efficacy  to  the  nourishing  powers  <^  the  defimtnai, 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  thca  frem 
affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine.  But  freas  n  tcit 
eariy  period  it  was  customary  to  flavoar  wiiM« 
highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  peffnmsa,  plants, 
ai^  spioea.  We  find  a  spiced  drink  («(  ipm^mm 
nwroatt^toJ^pmi)  noticed  nnder  the  nane  of 
rpifAfM  by  Athenaeos  and  the  writem  ti  the  new 
comedy  (Athen.  i.  p.  81,  e. ;  Pollax,  vi  18),  and 
for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the  genend  Hem 
aromaiUtB  (xiv.  19.  §  6). 

There  vras  another  and  very  numerooa  fioiily 
of  wines,  entitled  oltw,  ^itani^  into  which  drags 
were  introduced  to  produce  medkinal  effrcta.  Sodi 
were  vmum  mamtbii  (horehound)  for  cen^lis,  the 
teiUiiet  (squill-wine),  to  assist  digestion,  pramote 
expectoration,  and  act  aa  a  general  tonic,  nfrnmHUtn 
(wine  of  wormwood),  correeponding  to  Uie  Bodem 
vermiUkt  and  above  all  the  asffrttet  (myrtle-berry- 
wine),  which  possessed  innumerable  virtoea.  (Co- 
lumell.  82,  89;  Oeopon.  viii.  1,  &c) 

Pliny,  nnder  the  head  of  oma  JkHtitty  indndes 
not  only 'the  oImn  i^fiye(,  but  a  vaat  naraber  of 
others  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  oar  British 
home-made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  gflf^o;  elder- 
berry,  and  the  like ;  and  aa  we  mannfiKture 
Champagne  out  of  gooeeberriea,  so  the  Italians 
had  their  imitations  of  the  costly  vintagea  of  the 
moat  fevoured  Asiatic  islet.    These 
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were,  as  mny  be  imagined,  almost  countless,  ievery 
Yfiriety  of  fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  shnib,  and  per- 
fume being  put  in  requisition :  figs,  cornels,  medlars, 
roses,  asparagus,  parsley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipers, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  saffron,  nnrd,  malobathrum,  afford 
but  a  small  sample.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
there  was  one  material  difference  between  the 
method  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  that  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  cooking  these  potions.  The 
former  included  the  drug,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  a  bag,  which  was  suspended  in  a  jar  of  wine, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  was  thought 
necessary ;  the  latter  mixed  the  flavouring  in* 
gxedient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fermented  them 
together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more  powoful 
extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for  British 
wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.  (Oeopon.  viii. 
3*2,  33,  34 ;  Piin.  H.  N.  ziv.  19 ;  Colum.  IL  ce, ; 
Cato,  A.  i?.  114,  116.) 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fn^(nint  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums,  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfixmed 
essential  oils  (unguenia)  were  mixed  with  it  before 
it  was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  drink.  ( Aelian,  V,  H.  xii.  81.) 
We  also  learn  firom  Aelian  {Le,)  that  it  was  named 
fiv^tpir^Sy  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
fAv^in^s  of  Foseidippns  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  b.),  the 
fivi^linn  of  HesTchius,  the  fivpltnif  of  Pollux  (vi  2), 
and  the  mutrkifia  of  Plautos  {PaatdoL  il  4.  60 ; 
compare  nardmi  ampkoram^  Miles  GL  iii.  2. 11 ; 
Festus,  «.  «.  Murrata  polio  and  Murrina).  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  valuing  bitterness  so  highly,  sa3rs  Pliny  (/f. 
A^.  xiii.  6),  that  they  were  x^olved  to  enjoy  costly 
perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions **/oliaia  mtia^  in  Martial  (xiv.  110)  and 
^  perfiua  mero  spumani  wiffumta  Fakrno'*^  in 
Juvenal  (vi.  803). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same 
fondness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Uecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramuian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour  (//.  xi.  638),  the  latter  being  a  common 
addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  x.  p.  432.) 
So  also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according 
to  Theophnstus  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar 
which  contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded 
up  with  honey.    (Compare  Plat  Symp,  i  1.  4.) 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
|>opular  of  all  these  omipound  beverages,  the  tMfitXt 
of  the  Greeks,  the  miUtum  of  the  lUunans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  wine,  in  the  other  wiUi  must.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeusy  the  first  cultivator  of  bees  (Plin. 
xiv.  4),  and  was  considered  most  perfect  and 
palatable  when  made  of  some  old  rough  {amterum) 
wine^  such  as  Mas«ie  or  Falemian  (although 
Hoiuce  objects  to  the  latter  for  this  purpose.  Sat 
\u  4.  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart.  iv.  13, 
xiii«  108;  Diosoor.  v.  16;  Macrob.  SaL  tU.  12.) 
The  proportions  as  stated  in  the  Geoponie  collec- 
tion were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  various  spioes  and  perfumes,  such  as 
nynrh,  aMna,  costum,  ualobatbnim,  nard,  and 
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pepper,  might  b«  added.  The  second^  (hi^,'  tlj^ 
omomelum  of  Isidorus  (Orig.  xx.  3.  §  11),  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  authorities  (Geopon.  viii.  26),  was 
made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its  original 
bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely  a  very 
rich  fruit  synip  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  The 
virtues  of  muUum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  {H*  N 
xxii.  4 ;  compare  Geopon.  ^  &) ;  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  draught  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  regukr  business  of  a  repast  began  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4.  26;  Senec  Ep.  122),  and  hence  the 
whet  {fftuUi^o)  coming  before  the  cup  of  mulsum 
was  called  the  jtromuinM.  (Cm.  ad.  Fam,  ix.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  Plantus  {Baeeh,  iv.  9. 
149;  compare  Liv.  xxxviii.  65)  that  multum  was 
given  at  a  triumph  by  the  Iraperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mttlmm  (sc.  tmum)  or  otv6fi§\i  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  ntuisa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  nuad^ 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fer- 
mented, is  the  fitXiKparov  or  ^iipSti^i  of  the 
Greeks  (Geopon.  viii.  28 ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9 ;  Isidor. 
Oriff.  XX.  3.  §  10 ;  Prm.  H,  AT.  xiv.  20),  although 
Pollux  confounds  (vi.  2)  H9\iKparoy  witn  oivSfitXt, 
Again,  ^po/i^ow  (Geopon.  viii.  27)  or  hydromelum 
(Isidor.  Or^.  xx.  3.  §  11)  was  cider;  ^^/itcXi 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20)  was  a  compound  of  vinegar, 
honey,  aalt,  and  pure  water,  boiled  together  and 
kept  for  a  long  time ;  /MfojusXi  was  a  mere  confec- 
tion of  expressed  juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey. 
(Geopon.  viii.  29.) 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  mora 
grateful  to  the  palate  but  also  more  wholesome 
and  invigorating  (Athen.  i«  p.  26,  a. ;  ii  p.  86, 
e.),  and  curiously  enough,  Pliny  supposes  that  it 
grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by  age  in  consequence 
of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery  particles  {ff.  M 
vii.  3).  Generally  speaking  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wme  ten 
years  old  (iii.  391),  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen 
years  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (xiii, 
p.  684,  b)  ;  but  the  connoisseurs  under  the  Empire 
pronotmoed  that  all  transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  maturity  {ad  velustaiem  taediam) 
in  six  or  seven.  (Plin.  xiv.  10.)  Many  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  yean 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now  consi- 
dered ample  for  our  strongest  ports),  and  even  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.  7  ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  876.)  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  process, 
This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
elaborate  condiments  (Geopon.  viL  24),  sometimes 
by  sinking  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  which  an  artificial  meUownen  was  induced 
(pnuoo»  vetesfau),  and  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  ikala$rite$  (  Plin.  /f.  M  xiv.  1 0) ;  but  mora 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat  (Plut  Sgmp,  v. 
3.)  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the  am- 
phorae for  some  years  to  the  full  forvonr  of  tha- 
sun*s  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apaOueoB  in  such  a 
manner  ks  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  mr  and  smoke 
of  the  bath-fnmaoes  (Colum.  1 6),  and  hence  the 
name /armaria  applied  to  such  apeortments,  and  tha 
phrases  /vmosM,  /kmwm  U6erB,  /uHffne  ttdat  in 
reference  to  the  wines.  (TibuU.  iL  1.  26 ;  Hor. 
Carm,  iiL  &  9  ^  Jur.  r.  36.)    If  the  opetatien  was 
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noc  Mndaeted  with  care,  and  tto  unphoma  not 
fttoppond  dowu  perfectly  ti^t,  a  disagreeable 
effect  would  be  prodaoed  on  the  contente,  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  such  carelessnees  that  Martial 
pours  forth  his  oudedictiona  on  the  fuoiaria  of 
Marseillee  (x.  36,  iii  82,  xiL  123). 

The  year  b.  c.  1 21  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
singularly  fevonrable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
loiig  celebrated  as  the  Vimmm  Optmiamum^  from 
L.  Opimius  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew 
C  Omcchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been 
tmasured  up  and  sedulously  pmerred,  so  that 
samples  were  still  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
It  was  redueed,  he  says,  to  the  oonsutenee  of 
rough  honey,  and,  like  other  very  old  wines,  so 
strung  and  luufth  and  bitter  as  to  be  undrinkable 
antil  largely  diluted  with  water.  Such  wines, 
however,  he  adds,  were  useful  for  iiavouring  others 
when  mixed  in  unall  quantiues. 

Oar  most  direct  infomiation  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from 
Columella  (iii.  3.  f  12),  who  reckons  that  the 
lowest  market  price  of  the  most  ordinary  quality 
was  300  sesterces  for  40  umae,  that  is  15  sesterces 
for  the  amphors,  or  6<i.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  triumph  of  L.  Metellns 
during  the  first  Pnnie  war  (a  c.  250),  wiue  was 
sold  at  the  rate  of  8  aases  the  amphora  (VarrOf  ap. 
Plin,  H.  N.  xviti.  4),  and  in  the  year  B.  c  89  the 
eensors  P.  Licinius  Cmssus  and  h,  Julius  Caesar 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  sell 
Greek  and  Aminean  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8 
asses  the  amphora ;  but  this  was  probably  intended 
as  a  prohibition  to  their  being  soU  at  all,  in  order 
to  check  the  taste  then  beginning  to  display  itself 
for  foreign  luxuries,  for  we  find  that  at  the  same 
time  they  positively  forbade  the  use  of  exotic 
unguents.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  16,  xiiL  3.) 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretea,  that  is  about  4^<i.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  B6ckh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
tho  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  foct,  we  find  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes  (/n  LaeriL  p.  928) 
300  casks  (ittpdfua)  of  Mendaeau  wine,  which  we 
know  was  used  at  the  most  sumptuous  Macedonian 
entertainments  (Athen.  iv.  p.  129,  d.),  valued  at 
600  dntthmas,  which  gives  two  drufamas  for  the 
metretes,  or  little  more  than  2d,  a  gallon  ;  but  still 
more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness  of 
Lusitaniaa  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gallons 
were  sold  for  SdL  On  the  other  hand  high  prices 
were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  esteem, 
since,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates,  a  metretes 
of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.  (Plut  ds  Amm.  TVm- 
amlL  10 ;  BSckh,  FmbL  Eeom.  o/Aiheiu,  toI.  i.  p. 
133,  Isted.) 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the 
Deader  is  referred  to  the  article  SYMPoaiUH. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  esteemed 
wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities ;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  bnt  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty ;  since  in  the 
older  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined 
by  spcdfio  appellations,  the  general  ienn  o&os 
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ntnally  afonding  akoe  without  any  distm«wt»hni; 
epithet.  The  wine  of  moat  eariy  celebrity  mws 
that  which  the  minister  of  ApoUo,  Maron,  who 
dwelt  vpon  the  skirts  vt  Thraciaa  Ismama,  gav«  to 
Ulysses.  It  was  red  {ipv6fi^\  and  honey-sweec 
(fisAiiiMa),  so  precious,  that  it  waa  unknown  to  all 
in  the  mansion,  save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  eoe 
trusty  housekeeper ;  so  strong,  that  n  single  cup 
was  mingled  with  twenty  of  water ;  ao  fr^ixaot, 
that  even  when  thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  dtvina 
and  most  tempting  p^fume.  {Od.  ix.  20S.)  Pfiny 
(//'.  Mxir.  6)  aseerts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  tile  same 
r^on  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also  more 
than  once  {il,  xl  638,  Od.  x.  234)  Fmmtnam  wue 
(oZrot  I^pofAMief),  an  epithet  wkich  is  vwriouslj 
interpreted  by  certun  diflfersnt  wthen.  (Atben.  i 
p.  28,  t)  In  after  times  a  wine  beaitng  tlie  sbid« 
naoM  was  produced  in  the  island  of  learia,  aroond 
the  hill  village  of  Latorea,  in  the  Tidnity  «f  Ephe- 
SOS,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  i»ear  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.  (Atfacn. L  p.  30,c 
ftc. ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)  The  Pmmnian  of  Icaria  is 
characterised  by  Eparehidea  as  dry  (<ncAi|p^T), 
harsh  (aderiTpiff), astringent  and  ivmarkably  streogi 

Sualities  which,  according  to  Aristophanes,  len- 
ersd  it  particnlariy  unpalatable  to  the  Atbeniana. 
(Athen.  i  p.  30,  c) 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  dnring  the 
brilliant  period  of  GRcian  history  and  after  the 
Roman  conquest  wen  grown  in  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Lesbos,  Chitm  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  &• 
voured  spots  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Aaia  (Suabo^ 
xiv.  p.  637  X  Boch  as  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tmelus, 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Heraot 
from  that  of  the  Cayster  (Plin.  ▼.  29 ;  Virg.  Gw^. 
ii.  97  ;  Ovid.  Met,  vi.  15),  Mount  Meseegia,  whi^h 
divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Cajrsier  fien  those  of 
the  Maeander  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  650),  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Cntacecaumene  { Vitruv.  iii.  3)  which 
still  retains  its  feme  (Keppell^  Tftndt^  ii  p.  355), 
the  enrirons  of  Ephesus  (Dioscoiid.  r.  12X  of  Cuh 
dus  (Athen.  i  p.  29,  a.),  of  Miletus  (Athen.  Ac), 
and  of  CbuEomenae.  (Plin.  xiv.  9.)  Among  these 
the  first  place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  coih 
sent  conceded  to  the  CSUaa,  of  which  the  nsoet  de^ 
iicioos  varieties  were  brought  bom  the  heights  nf 
Ariosium,  in  the  central  parts  (Vii^.  EtL  v.  71  ; 
Plin.  H.  M  xiv.  7  ;  Silius,  vii.  210),  and  from  the 
promontory  of  Phanae  at  tlie  southern  extrvtnitv  of 
the  island.  (Virg.  Cfetm;,  ii.  97.)  The  TIkaKwand 
Letibian  occupied  the  second  pkM»,  and  tkeOMnt  dis- 
puted the  palm  with  them.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  28, 29,  Ac) 
In  Lesbos  the  most  highly  priaed  viueyuds  were 
around  Mytilene  (Athen.  i.  pw  30,  b.,  iii.  p.  86,  e. ; 
p.92,d.),  and  Methymna.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  863,  h. ; 
Pansan.  x.  19 ;  Virg.  Chory,  ii.  89 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am. 
i.  57.)  Pliny  (xir.  9),  who  givee  the  prefetence 
over  all  others  to  the  CSatomeman^  says  that  the 
Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of  salt  water,  while 
the  epithet ""  innocens,**  applied  by  Horace,  aeems 
to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and  wholeaome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  foan- 
dation  whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest 
Greek  wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  isfauids 
in  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  the  luscious  sweet  cfaus.  Tbe  very 
reverse  is  proved  by  the  epithets  odgvifp^f,  «ncX^ 
p6s,  Aeardf,  and  the  like^  ^iplied  to  a  great  nnn- 
her,  while  yKwc^  and  ykvmifiif  are  designatious 
companUiYely  zaie,  except  in  the 
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of  poetiy.  **  Vinum  omn*  did»  vmu»  adoralwn^ 
•ay*  Pliny  (f/.  N»  xiv.  11),  and  the  ancienta  ap- 
pear to.  have  been  fiUly  fensible  that  sweet  wines 
could  not  be  iwallowed  either  with  pleasure  or 
safety,  except  in  small  qiumtities.  The  mistake 
has  arisen  from  not  neneiving  that  the  expressions 
olvos  yXauc^s  and  oZros  ifivs  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily synonymous.  The  former  signifies  wine 
pom'tiveiy  noeei,  the  latter  wine  agreeable  to  the 
taste  from  the  aUemee  of  oddity^  in  most  cases  in- 
dicating nothing  more  than  aoumi  trtne. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
winea,  with  a  very  few  exeeptiona,  were  derived 
from  Latiom  and  Campania,  and  for  the  most  part 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  ^*  The 
whole  of  these  places,**  says  Strabo  (t.  p.  234), 
when  describing  this  ooost,  ^  yield  excellent  wine ; 
among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Caecnban,  the 
Fimdiuiian,  the  Setinian,  and  so  also  are  the  Fa- 
lemian,  the  Alban,  and  the  Statinian.**  But  the 
ciassifiation  adopted  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  will  prove 
our  best  guide,  and  this  wo  shall  follow  to  a  certain 
extant 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  mnst  place  the  Se' 
Immm  which  £sirly  deserves  the  title  of  Imperial^ 
since  it  was  the  chosen  beversge  of  Augustas  and 
most  of  his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of 
Setia,  above  Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 
Pomptine  marshea  (Peaduia  Pompii»o$  quae  apee- 
tat  Setia  eampo$.  Mart.  xiii.  11*2 ;  see  also  vL  86, 
ix.  3,  X.  74,  xiii.  112;  Juv.  v.  34  ;  Silius,  viii. 
378 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  L  &)  Before  the  nge  of  Augustus 
the  Cateulmm  was  the  most  prised  of  aU.  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  swamps  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Arayclae,  close  to  Fundi.  (Mart.  xilL  1 15.)  In  the 
time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  entirely  gone, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper  sofl,  origin- 
ally a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cat  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Oalcn  (Athen.  L  p.  27«  a.)  represenU  it  as  gene- 
rous, fuU  bodied  and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturitj 
until  it  had  been  kept  for  many  years.  (PUn.Lc; 
Strabo,  v.  p.  231 ;  Mart.  xiiL  115;  Hor.  Carm,  i. 
20.  9,  iil  23.  2,  &c.) 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Fa/emum, 
of  which  the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  va^- 
riety,  having  gained  its  character  from  the  care 
and  skill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ; 
but  when  Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fidl  in 
public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  growers 
bei>g:)n<)i«  solicitous  about  quantity  than  qoality, 
just  as  was  the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years 
agvk  The  Faismm  a^^  concerning  the  precise 
limits  of  which  there  have  been  many  oontrover 
siee,  commenced-  Kl  the  Pons  Campanus,  on  the 
left  hand  of  those  joameying  towards  the  Urbana 
Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Famttiama  agar  at  a  vilhige 
about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa,  so  that  the  whole 
district  in  questwn  may  be  regarded  as  stretching 
from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vultumus.  Fa- 
lemian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  years  old,  but  when 
kept  longer  gave  headachs,  and  proved  injurious 
to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguishes  three 
kind,  the  rough  (otu^erMM),  the  sweet  {didce\  and 
the  thin  (tesae).  Galen  (op.  Athen*  i.  p.  26,  c) 
two  only,  the  rough  (aii<m)^i)  and  the  sweetish 
{y\uKdim¥),  When  the  south  wind  prevailed 
daring  the  season  of  the  vintage  the  wine  was 
•weetisb  and  darker  in  colour  (/AcAorrepos),  but  if 
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thA  gtapte  were  gathered  during  weather  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  it  was  rough  and  tawny  or 
ambe^eoloured  (Kifi^s).  Tlie  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  Falemian,  which  has  been  made  a  theme 
of  conaidenble  discussion,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvii.  12),  in  which 
we  are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named 
Falema»  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differ- 
ently ;  that  which  grew  upon  the  hill  tope  they 
called  Cdacniam,  that  on  the  middle  slopes  Fmu 
tianum^  that  on  the  plain  Falenum.  (Plin.  L  o 
and  xxiii  21  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  c ;  Hor.  Carm. 
I  20.  10 ;  Prop.  iv.  6 ;  Martial,  ix.  95 ;  Silius,  vli. 
159.) 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  A&amuai,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  {Mom  Juteut^  Mart  xiii.  109),  of 
various  kinds,  very  sweet  (praedvlM\  sweetish 
{yXuKdi^v)^  rough  (Plin.  xxiii.  21 X  and  sharp 
(ifupaidas) ;  it  was  invigorating  (nems  utiU\  and 
in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  years. 
(Plin.  U.  ce. ;  Mart  xiii.  109 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8.  14 ; 
Jnv.  V.  33 ;  Athen.  L  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  place 
the  iSarrvN/unuw,  from  the  promontory  forming  the 
southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Najdee,  which  was 
not  drinkable  until  it  had  been  kept  for  five-and- 
twenty  yean,  for  being  destitute  of  richness  (dAi- 
«i{f)  and  very  dry  (^(o^a^r),  it  required  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  leoommended  to 
convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinness  and  whole- 
someness.  Galm,  however,  was  ot  opinion  that 
it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accustomed  to 
use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify  what  was 
only  Qenftrmu  trine^r  f  while  his  successor,  Caligula, 
styled  it  nobilis  vaj^pa,  (Plin.  IL  cc ;  Athen.  I  c) 
Of  equal  reputation  were  the  Mauiatm^  from  the 
kills  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would 
seem,  from  the  piecsutions  recommended  by  the 
epicure  in  Horace  {Sat  iL  4. 51 :  compare  Carm.  L 
1.  19,  L  7.  21,  ili.  21  ;  Mart.  xiii.  HI  ;  Silius 
vii.  207),  and  the  Gannmum^  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  {%iro¥os)  and 
thick  \ftdxvs).  (Athen.  /.  o. ;  Plin.  H,  N,  iii.  5  ; 
Flor.  iiL  5.)  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included 
the  Caletuim  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from 
Fundi.  Both  had  fonneriy  iield  a  higher  phicp, 
**but  vineyards,**  moralises  Pliny,  **as  well  as 
states,  have  their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of 
fiilL**  The  Calmmm  was  light  (kov^m),  and  bet- 
ter for  the  stomach  than  Falemian ;  the  Ftrndo" 
mun  was  full  bodied  {*ttwos)  and  nourishing,  but 
apt  to  attack  both  stomach  and  head ;  therefore 
little  sought  after  at  banquets.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  284  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Canm.  i  81.  9  ;  Juv.  i. 
69  ;  Mart  x.  35,  xiiL  113.)  This  list  is  closed 
by  the  Velilenmium,  Prwematiumntj  and  Si^tdnrnrnt 
from  Velitrae,  Privemum,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
the  Volscian  hills  ;  the  first  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  always  tasted  as  if 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substance ;  the  second 
was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last  was  looked  upon 
only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  valuable  for  ita 
astringent  qualities.  (Athen.  i  p.  27,  b. ;  Plin.  to.} 
Mart  xiii.  116.)  We  may  safely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  ForniMmam,  from  the  gulf  of  Caieta 
{Laeatrygoma  Baoekiu  ta  ampkoroy  Hor.  Chmu  iii. 
16.  34),  associated  by  Horsce  with  the  Caecnban, 
Falernian,  and  Calenian  (Uor.  Carm,  L  20,  iil 
16),  and  compared  by  Oalen  {ap*  Atkem.  i,  p.  26 
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«.)  to  die  Prifernatiiram  and  Rb«giD«in,  but  ncher 
{\iircipmr4po%\  and  ripening  quickly. 

The  foiinh  rank  contained  the  A/amerftmuu, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mesaana,  first  broaght 
into  fathion  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  finest,  called 
Poialanum  ('IcrraAicor,  Athen.  i.  p.  27«  d.),  from 
the  fields  nearest  to  the  main  land,  was  sound 
(ifMt),  light,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without 
body.  The  Tauromfnilanmtn  was  frequently  sub- 
Mtituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamertinum,  which  it 
resembled.   (Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d. ;  Plin.  /.  c.) 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Oaul,  that  of  BaMer- 
rae  alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the 
notorious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  Prorince,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  ndulteration  to  a  great 
extent,  and  did  not  scruple  to  hare  recourse  to 
noxious  drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known 
that  they  purchased  aloes,  to  heighten  the  flaTour 
and  improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and 
conducted  the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  un- 
skilfully, as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which 
called  forth,  as  we  naTe  seen  above,  the  maledie> 
tion  of  Martial  on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.  (Plin. 
U.  N,  xiv.  8.  $  5.) 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  isles  was  compared 
to  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraoo  and  Za»- 
n>«,  while  those  of  the  LaUlani  were  not  so  much 
filmed  for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
supply.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  8.  $  6  ;  Mart,  xiil  118  ; 
Silius,  iii.  S70.) 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pon- 
tns,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  Telmessus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis, 
Berytus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and 
above  all  the  Ckalt^tonium^  originally  from  Beroea, 
but  afterwards  grown  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  tjie 
Great  King  (Plin.  //.  N,  xiv.  9  ;  Oeopon.  y.  2  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  2ft,  d.),  to  which  we  may  join  the 
BabyUmium^  called  nectar  by  Chaereus  (Athen.  i. 
(ft.  29,  f.),  and  the  BvffXivos  from  Phoenicia,  which 
found  many  admirers.  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  b.)  The 
last  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  Thracian,  or  Grecian, 
or  Sicilian,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same 
grape  having  been  disseminated  through  these 
countrieB.  (Compare  Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Athen.  l  p. 
31,  a.) 

Passing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where, 
according  to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  dis- 
covered, the  3/artfo<(caw,  from  near  Alexandria,  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by 
Athenaeus,  being  white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light 
(Aeirr^f),  circulating  quickly  through  the  frame, 
and  not  flying  to  the  head  ;  but  superior  even  to 
this  was  the  Taenioikum^  so  named  from  a  long 
narrow  sandy  ridge  {raivia)  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Delta;  it  was  aromatic,  slightly 
■stringent,  and  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  dia- 
appeared  when  it  was  mixed  with  water :  besides 
these  we  hear  of  the  Sebennuticum^  and  the  wine  of 
Antylh^  a  town  not  far  uom  Alexandria.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the  Thebais, 
and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and  easily 
thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  injury  to 
fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nubia,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus,  we 
reach  Meroc^  whose  wine  has  been  immortalised 
fay  Lucan.  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  fl ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
Uor»  Oirak  i  37. 10  ;  Viif.  Georg,  ii.  91  ;  Lucan, 


to 
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X.  161 ;  Plia.  H.  N.  xiv.  S.)    JlartU 
haTe  held  them  all  rwj  cheam  aiaoa  ho 
the  Tincgar  of  Egypt  batter  than  iti 
112.^ 

VVa  read  of  eevenl  wines  which  leeeired  thdr 
designation,  not  6wb  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  partioilar  kind  of  gnpe  Cpbbi 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  ciicuoxetanoe 
connected  with  their  history  or  qnalitiea.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were  in  all  likdihood 
bestowed  before  the  moet  ^vonred  diatricta  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effiBcta  pradooel 
upon  the  vine,  by  diange  of  soil  and  nlimatp,  had 
been  aocurately  observed  and  studied.  Af^  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  aaictent 
appelUtioo.  Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear 
of  the  Amiiteum  {^hfuvmn  o&es,  Heeych.)»  frvsn 
the  Amvma  Viiu^  which  held  the  first  place  among 
vines,  and  embraeed  many  varieties,  carefully  die- 
criminated  and  cultivated  according  to  difiSeicnt 
methods.  ( Plin.  //.  N,  xiv.  4.  S  1 ;  Cato,  it  R, 
6  and  7  ;  Colam.  iii.  2.  §  7  s  9.  §  ^)  It  «aa  of 
Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  bj  a  Thea- 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  ttoiy  which  would  eeem 
to  refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migmtion),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the 
Falemus  ager.  Its  chamcteristic  excellaBoe  waa 
the.  great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  lU 
wine.  {Firmitmma  tma,  Viig.  Qeorg,  ii.  97  ;  Galen, 
Meth,  med,  xit  4  ;  Oeopon.  viii.  22  ;  Celsb  it.  2  ; 
Macrob.  ii.  16  ;  Auson.  Ep.  zviii.  32 ;  Seno. 
Samm.  xxiz.  544.)  So,  in  like  mannWfthe  i^tAiet 
ohot  (Athen.  i.  p.  28,  t),  from  the  ^Bia  d#nr«A«s 
(Colum.  iii.  2.  §  24),  which  Virgil  teUs  us  {G^arg. 
ii.  93)  was  particularly  suitable  for  passttm^  and 
the  KcnrWav  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  cooaic  poet 
(Athen.  L  p.  31,  e.),  prepared  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion near  Beneventum,  firom  the  atbryeos  4^veA«i^ 
BO  named  in  consequence  of  the  duaters  faetag 
neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an  intemediate 
dusky  or  smoky  hue.  (Theophr.  II.  P.  ii.  4,  CI  /*• 
V.  3  ;  Aristot.  <U  Gtner.  iv.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  znr.  4. 
§  7  ;  compare  xxxvL  36,  on  the  gem  CapmkuL) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  2airf^s,  on  whoae  di- 
vine fragrance  Herroippua  descants  in  auch  glow- 
ing language  (Athen.  L  p.  29,  e.),  is  aimplj  some 
rich  wine  ^  great  age,  **  toothless,  and  sera,  and 
wondrous  old.*^  (d&^rras  ouk  ix^^*  ^V  <roar|iJ* ... 
y4puy  7*  iatfuyitts^  Athen.  z.  pi  441,  d.  ;  sea 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od,  iL  340  ;  Casaub.  ad  Aikem, 
i.  p.  29.)  The  origin  of  the  title  dvBocttims  ie  tome- 
what  more  doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote 
wine  from  a  sweetrsmelling  spot  (Said.  s.  v. ) ;  others 
m<»e  reasonably  refer  it  to  the  **  bouquet  ^  of  the 
wine  itself  (Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  according  to  Phanias  o£ 
Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  compound,  IniDed 
by  adding  one  part  of  seorwater  to  fifty  of  must, 
although,  in  another  pkce,  he  teems  to  say,  that  it 
was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gathered  bdfbre  they 
were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might  resemble  Cham- 
pagne.   (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.  ;  compare  p.  462;  &) 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  detaila  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiatoiy,  to- 
gether  with  the  first  thirty  chapten  of  the  23d  ; 
the  12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary 
of  Schneider  and  others ;  the  2d  book  of  VixgU^s 
Geoigics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Vo•l^  and 
the  old  grammariani ;  Galeii»  L  9^  and  xU.  4  | 
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Pollax,  ti  foil. ;  Atlienaeiia,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x.  ; 
besides  which  there  are  a  multitude  of  pasaagea 
in  other  parts  of  the  abo^re  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  chissics  generally,  which  bear  mtae  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  notice  particularly. 
Prosper  Rendella,  TVaekUiu  ds  Vinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Yenet  1629  ;  Oaleatius  Landrinns,  Qitoes^ib 
de  MiaOoM  Vim  et  Aquae,  Ferrar.  1593  ;  An- 
dnms  Baccins,  d»  Nahtndi  Vinontm  Hidona^  d&0., 
Rom.  1696,  de  Qmvimie  Antiquorum,  Ae^  GionoT. 
Thes.  Oraec.  Antiq.  ;  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Obeervti- 
Uons  on  ike  Wines  of  Hie  Aneienis,  Lond.  1775  ; 
Henderson,  History  o/Andent  and  modem  Wines, 
Lond.  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  iacts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  3ecker*B 
Cfalliis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163—176,  and  pp.  238—241, 
and  Ckarikles,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  foU.  [W.  K] 

VIOCURI.    [QuATUORViai  Vialk&] 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (^«oj),  a  rod  or 
wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office  ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii,  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer  (see  wood- 
cut, pi  98),  a  herald  [Caduckus]  (Non.  Marc.  p. 
5*28  ;  Grid.  Met.  i.  716),  and  by  the  lyicUniarcha 
[Triclinium],  or  any  other  person  who  had  to 
exereise  authority  over  slaves.  (Senec  Episl,  47.) 
The  use  of  the  rod  (^a^SiCtxv,  Acts,  xvi  22)  in 
the  punishment  of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished 
by  the  Las  Porcia  (p.  696,  a).  In  the  Fascxs  a 
number  of  rods  were  bound  together. 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrnmoit  of 
magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe  (Horn.  Od. 
X.  238,  293,  318,  389),  and  of  Minerva  (xvl  172). 
To  do  any  thing  tfirgvla  dvoina  was  to  do  it  6y 
magio.  (Cic.  AU.  i.  44.)  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virgae,  (Ovid.  Ar,  Am,  iiL  269.)  [Pal- 
lium ;  Tkla.]  [J.  Y.] 

VI'RGINES  VESTA'LES.  [Vbstales  Vir- 

SINKS.} 

VI RIDAHIUM.    [HoRTUs.] 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  ftr  tbe  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  Lex 
Plotia  or  Plantia  was  enacted  against  those  who 
>ccupied  public  places  and  carried  arms  (Cic.  ad 
Att,  ii.  24,  de  Harusp.  Respons.  8  ;  the  Disserta- 
;ion  of  Waecfater,  Neves  Artkh.  des  Oriminalrechis, 
rol.  xlil  reprinted  in  Orellii  Onomasticon).  The  Lex 
>ropo9ed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
A'ith  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  ap* 
>ears  to  be  the  Lex  Plotia.  (Cic  pro  OoeL  29  ; 
^llust.  m  Cie,  Dedam.)  There  was  a  Lex 
Tulia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which 
mposed  the  penalty  of  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
Cic  Philip,  i.  9.)  Two  Juliae  Leges  were  passed 
«  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whioH 
vere  respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publico,  and  da 
n  PriTata.  (Dig.  48.  tit  6,  7.)  The  Lex  de  Vi 
^ublica  did  not  apply,  as  the  title  might  seem  to 
mport,  exclusi  rely  to  acts  againts  the  public  peace, 
nd  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  very  accurately 
xcept  by  enumeiating  its  chief  provisions.  The 
ollecting  of  arms  {arma,  ida)  in  a  house  (cfomtu), 
r  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  mlla),  except  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  hunting,  or  going  a  journey  or  a  voya^, 
ras  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Lex.  The  signiii- 
ition  of  the  word  tela  in  this  Lex  was  very  ex- 
msive.  The  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this 
•ex  waa  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  except  in  the 
lae  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses  or  villas 
■ith  an  mned  ^d,  in  which  case  the  punishment 
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was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same  for  carry- 
ing off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  falling  within  the 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Jmia  de  Vi  Privata,  are  cases 
where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for  a  riot, 
which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but  net 
in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Prirata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  Vis 
Privata,  when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another 
being  brought  before  the  praetor.  The  Senatus- 
consultum  Volnsianum  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  his 
suit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advantage  that 
might  result  from  it  The  penalties  of  this  Lex 
were  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  offender's  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  was  also  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
being  a  Senator  or  Decurio,  or  a  Judex :  by  a  Se- 
natusconsultum,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given, 
he  was  incapacitated  from  enjoying  any  honour, 
quasi  infiunis.  (This  matter  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Rein,  Das  Orimmalrecht  der  Romer^ 
p.  732.)*  [G.  L.] 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  inter- 
diet  De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  de- 
jedus  est).  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore 
the  party  ejected  to  possession.  (Dig.  43.  tit  16  ; 
Interdictum.)  [G.  L.] 

VISCER  ATIO.  [FuNUB,  p.  562,  a.] 
VITELLIA'NI.  [Tabular,  p.  1092, a.] 
VITIS.  [ExKRCiTUR,  p.  504,  b.] 
VITRUM  (PaXos),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  ignorance  and  scepticism  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modem  inven- 
tion,  while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the 
mass  of  eridence  to  the  contrary,  contented  them* 
selves  with  believing  that  the  sulnstance  was  known 
only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now 
clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use 
at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in 
existence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
recent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  &r  as 
Winckelmann  (i  c  2.  §  20),  who  contends  that  it 
was  used  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  ounelvjcs, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  numerous  collections 
arranged  in  ail  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  all  manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
hieroglyphics  according  to  the  phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reigns  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking*  cups, 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummiei 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
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peteot  judges  to  a  veiy  tudj  parM.  (WUkiotoB, 
Amdad  Egfptiam^  roL  ui.  |k  88,  &c.) 

A  itory  \am  been  preferred  by  Pliny  {H,  N, 
xxxTL  6oX  that  glmat  waa  first  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  some  merchants  who  haTing  landed  on 
the  Syrian  coast  at  the  month  of  the  river  Beliis, 
and  being  onable  to  find  stones  to  support  their 
cooking*  pots,  fetched  for  this  pupose  firam  their 
ship  some  of  the  lumps  of  nitre  which  composed 
the  cargo.  This  being  fused  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon  which  it  rested 
and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified  matter.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  tale,  even  if  tme, 
in  consequence  of  its  vagueness  ;  but  it  probably 
originated  in  the  fiMt  recorded  by  Strabo  (zvl 
p.  758)  and  Josephns  (A«A  ii.  9\  that  the  sand 
of  the  district  in  question  was  esteoned  peculiarly 
suitable  lor  glass*makiQg,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexan- 
dria, long  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  worid. 
(See  Hambeigcr  and  Miehaelis  on  the  OUms  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Cbimwitor.  Soo, 
Oott,  vol  iv. ;  Heeren,  /(rfeen,  i.  2.  p.  94.)  Alex- 
andria sustained  its  reputation  for  many  centuries  ; 
Borne  derived  a  gnat  portion  of  its  supplies  from 
this  source,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
we  find  the  manuiiscture  still  flourishing.  (Cic  pro 
liabir.  PotL  U ;  Strabo,  I  c;  Martial,  xL  11, 
xii.  74,  xiv.  115;  Vopisc.  Attrd,  45  ;  Boiidet,  jhtr 
tArU  <U  la  VerrerU  ii  m  BgypU  ;  Dmoriptiom  dt 
rjSJj9«pte,  vol.  ix.  p.  313.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  menti<med,  because  the 
term  0aAot,  Uke  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxviiL  17)  and  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  fioAos,  unquestionably  denotes  not  only 
artificial  glass  but  rock-crystal,  or  indeed  any 
transparent  stone  or  stone-like  substanoe.  (Schol. 
Qd  Arutoph.  Nub,  737.)  Thus  the  vcXos  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  24),  in  which  the  Ethiopians 
encased  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  cannot  be 
glass,  although  understood  in  this  sense  by  Ctesias 
and  Diodorus  (ii.  15),  for  we  are  expressly  told 
that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  earth  ; 
and  hence  commentatorB  have  conjectured  that 
rock-crystal  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  oriental 
alabasuar,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  his- 
torian in  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles  (ii*  69) 
states  that  they  were  decorated  with  eat^riogs 
made  of  melted  stone  (i^r^fwrd  re  XiBofa  xvrd 
jcal  x^Jfffa  is  T&  tha  ^vd^KTsy),  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  intends  to  describe  some  vitreous 
omanent  for  which  he  knew  no  appropriate  name. 
The  ^^pvylt  t^a\l»^  and  tr^pcryioc  iJoXira  of  an 
Athenian  inscription  referred  to  b.  c.  398  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  bttcrip,  n.  150.  §  50),  together  with  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  {Ackaim,  74)  where  the 
envoy  boasts  that  he  Imd  been  drinking  with  the 
great  king  **  ^(  ^oKivtnf  ixwrnftJirmif*^  decide  no- 
thing, especially  since  in  another  comedy  (Mi&. 
737)  Strepsiades  describes  a  (^oXor,  or  buminj^ 
ghiss,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  dia- 
phanous substance  ground  into  the  fonn  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Ari- 
stotle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfiictory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pnpil  and 
auoeessor,  Theophnistus,  who  notices  the  drcnm- 
stanca  alluded  to  above,  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand 
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at  the  noQth  of  the  river  Bdas  6r  tiba  fcbricrtim 

of  glass. 

AflMOg  the  Latin  writeia  Locretina  appears  t» 
be  the  &st  in  whom  the  word  silni  oocnrs  (iv. 
604,  vi  991)  ;  but  it  must  have  been  wdl  kmwn 
to  his  coantrymen  long  befors,  ibr  Cieero  names  it, 
along  with  paper  and  linen,  as  a  eoounen  avtirle  of 
merrhandisa  Hooght  from  Egypt  {pro  Rabk  J*oaL 
14).  Scaama,  in  his  aadilesaip  (a.  a  68X 
a  display  of  it  soeb  as  was  never 
in  aftBr>times ;  for  the  atema  of  ha 
was  divided  inta  three  tiers,  of  wkicb  the  onder 
portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded  wood, 
and  the  middle  oompazimcDt  of  glass.  (Plin.  JI.  N. 
xxzvi.  84.  §  7.)  In  the  poets  of  the  Augwtaa  a|re 
it  is  eonstantly  introdoeed,  both  directly  and  in 
shniles,  and  in  such  tains  aa  to  prove  that  it  was 
an  object  with  which  every  cne  nnat  be  fiuniltir 
(e.g.  Viif.  Cfmry,  iv.  850,  Am.  vit.  759  ;  Orid. 
Amor,  i  6.  56  ;  Prep.  iv.  8.  37  ;  Hor.  Oirmu  iii. 
IS.  1).  Stiaba  declares  that  in  hia  daj  a  ■mel] 
drinking-cnp  of  glass  might  be  parrhassA  at  Robm 
for  half  an  as  (xvi  p.  758 ;  compare  Ifarti&l,  ix. 
60),  and  so  common  was  it  in  the  tune  of  Jufvoal 
and  Martial,  that  old  men  and  women  made  s 
livelihood  by  tracking  sulphur  matches  for  brokra 
fragmanta.  (Juv.  v.  48 ;  Martial,  i.  42,  x.  3 ; 
Stat  S^v,  i.  6.  73  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  \7.) 
When  Pliny  wrote  manu&ctories  bad  been  esta- 
blished not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  and  Gaol 
also,  and  glass  drinkiog-cnps  had  entirely  super- 
seded those  of  gold  and  silver  {ff»  A\  xxxvi  Gu, 
67),  and  in  tlie  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenxs  we  find 
vi^ritarii  rsnked  along  with  curriers,  coachmakenv 
ffoldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary  utt- 
ncen  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money  for 
his  thermasu    (Lamprid.  Aiem.  Str.  24.) 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  ns  prore 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  ooloiirs  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  snocessful  in  tbeir 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  fhun 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valaablo  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  accwding  to  the  dilferent  methods  now 
practised,  being  foahioned  into  the  reqaired  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  mi^  as  we  term  it,  nithoegh 
gronmd  {teriimr)  is  a  more  aocurate  phsaae,  upon  a 
wheel,  and  ei^;raved  with  a  sharp  tool,  like  silver 
(^  aliud  flatn  figuiatar,  aliod  torno  teritur,  aliod 
aigenti  modo  cMlatur,"  Plin.  H.  N»  xxxvi  66). 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  touching  the  aeeniaey 
of  the  last  part  of  tois  statement ;  but  siMe  ve 
have  the  most  positive  evidence  that  the  dxaoMnd 
(adaimat)  was  employed  by  engravers  of  gems 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  15 ;  Solin.  53 ;  Isidw:  xvi. 
is,  3),  and  might  thersfon  have  been  applied  with 
still  greater  focility  to  scntehing  the  aurfaee  of 
glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Pliay 
was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  meant  to  sar, 
nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meaniiigs  which 
they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  e^eciiUly  since 
hieroglyphics  and  various  othen  devices  are  now  to 
be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets  which  hare 
been  engraved  by  some  sudi  process.  (WilkinsMi, 
vol.  iii.  p.  105.)  The  diatrtta  of  Martial  (xiL  7<i) 
were  glass  cups  cut  or  eagraved  according  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  methods.  The  prooeB  vas 
difficult,  and  accidents  occurred  so  fraqneauj 
(Mart.  xiv.  115)  that  the  jurists  found  it  neeeasarv 
to  define  accurately  the  ciRumatancea  under  whks 
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the  worinnan  became  liable  for  tbe  value  of  the 
vessel  destroyed.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  8.  27.  §  29  ;  see 
Salmaaiut  ad  Vopiac  Saturn,  c.  8.)  The  art  of 
etching  npon  glan,  now  so  common,  was  entirely 
unknown,  since  it  depends  upon  the  properties 
of  fluoric  add,  a  chemical  discovecy  of  the  last 
century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses 
to  which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  Tases,  cups,  and  cinerary  nms.     A 

Seat  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
useum  and  all  the  junncipal  continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  includes  upwards  of  2400  specimens 
of  ancient  glass.  These  sufiiciently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only,  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
Teiy  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  fiimUy,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckehnann  (L  c.  2.  §  21)  and  figured 
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here.  It  is  a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort 
of  networic,  also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  series  of  short  ami  very  fine  glass  props  placed 
at  equal  distances  firom  each  other.  RouikI  the 
rim  are  several  letters  connected  with  the  cup  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  network,  and  fanning  the 
words  BIBB  VIVAS  MULT08  ANNO&  The  cha- 
racters of  the  inscription  are  green,  the  network  is 
blue,  the  cup  itself  nsembles  onal,  shadea  of  red, 
white,  yellow  and  blue  predominating  in  turn  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  tbe  lignt  falls  upon 
it  It  was  at  first  believed  that  this  effect  was 
the  result  of  long  interment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
account  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  an 
Egyptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  ^Auir 
Twctenaed&BealiottsaUaatoiUuvenuoloru,  (Vopisc. 
Satum.  c  8.)  Neitlier  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  tbe  little  props,  which  are  more  or  lees  angular 
according  as  tbe  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated  I 


Poriland  Tate,  fsrmerly  known  as  the  Bsrberiui 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coflin  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced  upon  veiy  imperfect 
evidence  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  So- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  um  led  Mont- 
iauoon  and  other  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a 
real  sardonyx.  Upon  more  aocnnte  ejamination  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass, 
of  a  very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  de- 
lineated in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately 
wrought  figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  baa 
been  determined  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practi* 
cal  experience,  that  these  figures  must  have  been 
moulded  separately,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  the 
blue  surface  by  a  partial  fusion  ;  but  the  union  has 
been  effected  with  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trace  of  the  jimction  can  be  ob- 
served, nor  have  the  most  delicate  lines  received 
the  slightest  injury.  With  such  samples  before  us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderate-sised  glass  caps  with  handles 
(j^groH)  sometimes  cost  fifty  pounds  (HS,  mm 
miUibtu,  Plin.  H,  N,  zxxvi.  66).  For  a  fall  de- 
scription of  the  Porthud  Vase,  see  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Arehaeologia. 

2.  Qlass  Pastes  presenting  fiic-eimiles,  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  pres^ved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautifdl  gems,  of  which  the  originate  no  Imager 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stoscb, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  umilar 
publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the  rings  of 
such  persona  as  were  not  wealthy  enouffh  to  purchase 
real  stones,  as  we  perceive  fiom  the  phrase  ^vitrtis 
gemmu  est  vulgi  aitmdisJ"  (Plm.  H.  N,  xxxv.  80.) 
Large  medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  pre- 
served, and  bas-reliefs  of  oonsiderable  nugnitude. 
(See  Winckelmann,  i.  c.  2.  §  27.) 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  above  a^l,  tbe  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realised  by  dishonest  dealen 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.  (Plin.  II.  N,  xxxvii. 
75.)  That  such  frauds  were  practised  even  upon 
the  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  Bnm  the  anec- 
dote given  by  Trebellius  Pollio  of  the  whimsical 
vengeance  taken  by  Oallienut  (OaU.  c  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way,  and  col- 
lections are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces  of  coloured 
fflasB  which  were  evidently  once  worn  as  Jewels, 
nom  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  (Plin.  H,  M  xxxvii  26.  S3.  75 ;  Senec.  ^. 
90 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  xvi.  15.  §  27 ;  Beckmann,  Hittory 
of  ImentumBy  voL  i,  p.  1 99.  Eng.  Trans.  3d  edit) 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particukriy  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  coloun  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
prindjue  of  a  minute  mosaic.  TU  filaments  thus 
combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a 
solid  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought 
out  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  would  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  eolnmn  thus  formed, 
amd  henoe  if  it  waa  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right 
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•ngtea  to  the  directlcm  of  the  fibres,  ench  of  these 
■ections  would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  de- 
sign which  would  be  mnltiplied  to  an  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads. 
Two  beautiful  fragments  e\'idcntly  constructed  in 
this  way  are  accurately  commented  upon  by 
Winckelmann  (I  c  2.  §  22,  23,  24),  and  another 
recently  brought  from  Egypt  is  shown  on  the  fmn- 
tispiece  to  the  third  Tolume  of  Wilkinson *s  woric. 
Many  mosaic  parements  and  pictures  (opua  mm- 
akmm)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes  were 
frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble,  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in 
p.  915  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  Tarions  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
hare  been  attached  ns  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling  houses,  just  as 
scagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  oc- 
casionally in  our  own  country  alsa  Rooms  fitted 
up  in  this  way  were  called  vitnae  oamerae,  and  the 
panels  vitreae  quadnUurae.  Such  was  the  kind 
of  decoration  introduced  by  Scatuus  for  the  scene 
of  his  theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass  as 
some,  nor  bas>reliefs  as  others  have  imagined. 
(Pirn.  H, M  xxxvi.  64  ;  Stat  .^  I  6.  42 ;  Senee. 
Ep,  76;  Vopisc  Firm,  c  3;  Winckelnuum,  i. 
c  2.  §  21 ;  Passed,  Luoermae  Fidilss,  p.  67.  tab. 
Ixzl) 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  for 
noi  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  gkus  been 
disintoired  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  kttice  came  to  light 
with  some  of  the  pones  still  inserted  in  the  frame, 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged. (Mazois,  Palais  de  SettunUj  c  viiL  p.  97  ; 
Ruinet  ds  Pompii,  vol.  iii.  p.  77  ;  Becker,  GiMllm, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  20.)     [DoMus,  p.  432.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflect- 
ing images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was 
wade  by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses 
(Plin.  II,  N,  xxrvi.  66),  and  equally  certain  that 
it  must  have  failed,  for  the  use  of  metallic  mirrors, 
which  are  more  costly  in  the  first  instance,  which 
require  constant  care,  and  attun  but  imperfectly 
the  end  desired,  was  universal  under  the  Empire. 
Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see  Speculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
rention  of  malleable  ghiss  is  found  in  Petronius 
(c  51),  is  told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion 
Gassius  (Irii.  21 ),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (//.  A^. 
xxxvi.  66),  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  however, 
as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared  before  Tiberius 
with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed  violently 
upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was  neither 
broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece  of 
metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and  ham- 
mered it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  emperor 
inquired  wheth^  any  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
•ecret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative,  upon 
which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be  in- 
stantly beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  yalae,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known.  [W.  R.] 

VITTA,  or  pland  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fillet, 
is  to  bo  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of 
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female  dress.  TI.  As  a  deeoratSon  of  lacced  per- 
sons and  sacred  things. 

1.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of 
female  dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
head,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (crmaUt 
vittae)  the  ends,  when  long  (^oii^ae  taetna  riOaf), 
hanging  down  behind.  (Viiy.  Aem.xil  351,  403; 
Ovid.  MeL  ii.  413,  iv.  6;  Isidor.  xix.  31.  $  6.) 
It  was  worn  (I.)  by  maidens  (Vir^g.  A  em.  IL  168; 
Prop.  iy.  11.  84;  Val.  Fhicc.  viiL  6;  Senr.  ad 
Vify,  Aen.  ii.  183);  (2.)  by  married  women  also, 
the  vitta  assmned  on  the  nuptial  day  being  of  a 
different  form  from  that  used  by  Timoa.  (PrapLir. 
3.  15,  iy.  1 1. 34  ;  Plaut  Mil,  Gl  ill  1.  194  ;  VaL 
Max.  y.  2.  §  1.) 

The  Vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertinae  ereii  of 
fair  chamcter  (Tibull.  i.  6.  67X  much  loss  by  me- 
retrioes ;  hence  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  Ju^m 
pudorit^  and,  together  with  the  tlola  and  itutUa, 
served  to  point  out  at  first  sight  the  freebom  ma- 
tron. (Ovid.  A,  A.  i.  31,  R,  A,  886,  TVuiL  ii. 
247,  Ep.  ex  Pont.  iii.  3.  51.) 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  eboice, 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.  (Ovid.  MeL 
ii.  413,  arts,  511;  Stat  Ackm.  \.  CU.)  One 
of  those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ont^- 
mcnted  with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some 
cases  set  with  pearls  (viUae  maiyariiarwm^  Dig.  34. 
tit  2.  s.  25.  §  2). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  froct 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneuin, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.  (Dromzi  d'En^- 
•ONO,  voL  ii.  tay.  72,  75.) 


II.  When  employad  for  sacred  porpoaes,  ii  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  [Inpula],  and 
held  together  the  loose  fiocks  of  wooL  (  Vitg.  Gtwp. 
iii.  487,  Aen,  x.  587 ;  Isidor.  six.  30.  §  4  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virp,  Aen.  x.  588 ;  the  expression  of  Locan  y, 
142,&c.  is  obscure.)  Under  this  form  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  Prieata,  and  those 
who  oflfered  sacrifice.  (Virg.  Aen,  iL  221,  vL  637, 
X.  587  ;  Tacit  Atm,l  57.)  (2.)  Priestesses,  espe- 
cially those  of  Veata,  and  hence  vittaia  taoerdo* 
for  a  Vestal,  kot*  ^(^x^r.  (Viig.  Am,  vii.  418; 
Ovid.  /•>!*<.  iiL  30,  yL  457  ;  Jnv.  it.  jl,  tI  50.) 
(8.)  Propheto  and  poets,  who  may  be  regaided  as 
priests,  and  in  this  case  the  Vittae  were  frequently 
intertwined  with  chaplets  of  olive  or  lanreL  (Yin;. 
Aen,  iii.  81,  yi  666 ;  Stat  Silv,  ii.  1.  %  Adti^L 
I  11,  7%a&.  iiL  466).  (4.)  Statuea  of  deities. 
(Viig.  Aem,  ii.  168,  296 ;  Juy.  «i  50 ;  compare 
Stat  Sih,  iii.  3.  3.)  (5.)  Victima  decked  for  sa- 
crifice. (Virg.  Geofy.  iiL  487,  Am,  iL  133, 156, 
y.  866 ;  Ovid.  Ep.  em  PwL  iiL  2.- 74,  Stat.  AdkilL 
iL  301.)  (6.)  Altars.  (Viig.  EeL  yiiL  64,  Aen. 
iiL  64.)  (7.)  Temples.  (Prop.  ir.  9.  27 ;  compare 
Tacit  HitL  iy.  53.)  (8.)  The  Uer/ipux  of  snpiili- 
anta.  (Virg.  Aen,  yiL  237,  viiL  128.) 


UMBRACULUM. 
The  >iued  Tittae,  u  wc!1  u  tbe  infiilae,  wera 
made  of  wool,  and  bem  tha  epithcM  lama  (Ovid. 
FtaL  iti.  SO)  ud  no/iu:  (Viq.  Ed.  jui.  61.) 
Thej  were  white  (moot,  Viis.  Ceor^.  iii.  487 ; 
Ovid.  Mtt.  xiii.  643  ;  Slat  Tle^.  ilL  466),  or  pur- 
ple (pimiBeat,  Prop.  i>.  9.  27),  or  mure  (oooWsu) 
"'  ■'    '         '        'lar  lo  the  manet,  (Virg. 
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Villa  it  alao  lued  in  the  gcnml 
hirljingupgarianiU  (Plin.  ll.ff.  i*iil  x;  iiiaor. 
xii.  31.6),  ud  eiUat  lonaa  Sal  the  leathern  itnpi 
■r  bnca  bj  whicli  a  tnaduBa  wu  woriced.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  iTiiL  31.)  [W.  R.] 

ULNA  (A^Ati),  preperiy  the  fcns-ann  bom 
the  ihoutder  to  llie  vriit,  ii  alio  lued  (or  Ih* 
vhole  arm,  and  eren  for  thi  whole  >pan  of  balh 
amu  ;  and  hence,  li  a  meainre  of  length,  it  ap- 
pear) to  be  used  with  different  ugnificKtioru.  In 
the  chief  ^nuBgee  in  which  it  occnn  (Virg.  Bme. 
iii.  105,  Gttwy.  iii.  3J5  ;  Ovid,  Meiam.  viiL  7S0  ; 
Hot.  Epod.  iv.  S)  there  i*  nothing  to  determine  iu 
length,  except,  perhapi,  in  iha  lait  quoted  pauage, 
a  maj  eaailjr  luppou  the  eiag- 


Serviiu,  howevei 


note  an  the  lint  of  theie  pnuagea,  , 
the  ipoee  between  the  outitretched  handi,  that  ii, 
the  nme  ai  the  Greek  ifiyiila  of  lii  feet ;  and  this 
ia  evidenUj  iU  mouiing  in  Plin;  (//.  JV.  xii.  40. 
a.  76,  32.  •.  67),  where  it  ii  important  to  obKrve 
that  eirmHtdn  rafen  la  th«  eovMinfireaee  of  the 
trunk,  not  to  ils  dianeftr.  Later  wrilen  dh  it 
ai  eqairalenl  to  the  imiil  or  a  modification  of  it, 
»  the  modem  ell.    (Pollu,  iL  140  ;  Solin. 


«4.) 


[P.S.] 


ULTROTRIflUTA.    [Cinbor,  p.  26S,  a."] 

UMBELI^     [Uhbhiculuh.] 

UMBI-LICUS.     [Liaan.] 

UMBO,     [CiiPBUS  ;  ToOi,  p-  1138,  b.] 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UHBBLLA  (nidlfiar, 
ffKidtwr,  nidtlirinr)  a  paniol,  w»  lued  by  Greek 
and  Ranaa  ladiea  ai  a  protection  againil  the  inn. 


Tkef  mm  not  to  have  been  canied  gencnlly  bj 
(he  ladiM  thamtelvea,  but  by  female  alavei  wbe 
held  Lb«m  onr  theit  miMtuiea.    The  daughlen 


of  the  alien!  (jitrvuioi)  at  Albeoa  had  to  carry 
panuola  after  the  Athenian  maideni  at  the  Pana- 
iheuaea,  ai  i>  mentioned  under  HyDKiAMIOHJ.t. 
The  panuola  of  the  ancienti  leem  lo  have  beeu 
eiactl;  like  our  own  paiaaols  or  umbrelbu  ia 
form,  and  could  be  ihut  up  and  opened  like  oun. 
(Ariitoph.  E^.  1S48 ;  Schol.  ad  loci  Ovid.  Jr. 
Am.  ii  209.)  They  are  often  refoeaented  in  paint- 
ingi  on  ancient  vawu:  the  annexed  woodcut  ia 
token  from  Millio*!  Panbim  de  Vatei  Aniiotiet, 
to].  L  pL  70.  The  female  ii  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  DijJoldion  [Tunica,  p.  1172.  b.],  and 
hai  a  (maQ  Himatien,  which  leenu  to  have  Itdlan 
off  her  ihooldera. 

It  woi  couridered  a  nuirk  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  uu  of  paraioli.  (Anacreon,  sp.  j^tieii.  iii. 
p.  S34,  a.)  The  Roman  ladiei  uied  them  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  defend  themselvea  from  die  luii 
or  »me  psuing  abower  (Mart.  iit.  2S),  when  the 
wind  or  other  circonutancei  did  not  allow  the  ve- 
larium to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  mnuol  over  a 
lady  wu  one  of  tbe  common  attention*  of  loven 
(Mart,  il  73 ;  Ovid.  /.  c),  and  it  aeemi  to  havo 
'    give  parawti  at  preaeni*. 


(Jnv, 


[.  SO.) 


InHead  of  panioli  the  Greek  women  in  laloi 
timet  wore  a  kind  of  itiaw  hat  or  bonnet, 
called  ftoAlo.  (Pollai,  tiL  174;  contpan  I.  137; 
Thevcr.  iv.  39.)  The  Roman*  alw  wore  a  bat  with 
a  breed  brim  {pttaatu)  ai  a  protection  a^inat  the 
■un.  (Suet  .-fu^.  82;  Dion  Cau.  lix.  7.)  See  Pad- 
ludi,  de  l/mlrllat  sfalatiimi,  Rom.  I7i2  ;  Becki'r, 


welfth 

part  of  tha  As  or  Libra,  ii  derived  b;  Varro  from 
until,  aa  being  tbe  unit  of  the  divitione  of  the  ai 
IL.L.  T.  171,  MUUer).  It  wai  uibdivided  iau 
2  Knuflctiu,  3  duellae,  t  Bci/ia,  6  Hrfv/oe,  24  lent. 
ptla,  and  144  nJtfaoa.  The  valuca  of  the  I/nca 
and  it)  tnbdivtiioni,  in  temi  of  our  own  weight), 
will  be  found  in  Iha  Tablet. 

In  connecting  the  Roman  tjrtlein  of  weighla  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  dirition  of  the  uncin 
woa  need.  When  tbe  drachna  waa  ititroduoed 
into  the  Roman  iptem  ai  equivalent  to  the  deaa- 
rni«  of  96  Id  tbe  pound  [Uinariub  ;  Diiai;uha] 
the  mcHi  contained  6  dmtimat,  the  i^niaiiiia  i 
tcmpala,  the  Kn^mUm  2  oto/i  (lince  6  oMi  made 
up  the  draeima),  and  the  oOolot  3  iSiq»ae  (kipnla). 
Theiefore  tbe  nncia  wu  divided  into  B  druthmat, 
24  acnipii/a,  48  oioji,  144  nlifiiae.  In  tbiidivUloB 
we  have  the  origin  of  tha  modem  Italian  lytteni, 
in  which  the  pound  ii  divided  into  12  ounwi,  the 
oouca  into  H  dianu,  the  diom  into  3  icmplei,  and 
the  acmple  into  6  carata.  In  each  of  ihna  lynema 
1 723  mparia,  mli^nae,  or  eanit  make  up  the  pound. 

The  nncial  lyilem  wai  adopted  by  tha  Oreeki 
af  Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Mrpa  (the  RoDian 
liira),  and  divided  it  into  twelve  porta,  each  of 
which  they  called  tyKla  or  eiiytia  (the  Roman 
■•da).  In  thii  tjatem  tha  iynUi  waa  reckoned 
equal  to  Iha  xa^""'-  [Litsa  ;  NuMMUSipp. 
813,  814.1 

MQUer  eoiuiden  that  the  Greek*  of  Sicily,  and 
al*o  the  Romaoa  tbenualvet,  obtained  the  undal 
■yitem  froni  the  Etruacani.  {EInuitr,  i.  p.  309.) 

The  Roman*  applied  the  uncial  divition  to  all 
kind*  of  maonitnde.  [Aa.]  In  length  the  anda 
wai  the  twolfth  af  a  foot,  whence  the  word  taai, 
in  area  the  twelfth  of  a  jogerum,  in  content  the 
twelfth  of  a  •eitaiini,  in  time  tbe  twelfth  of  aa 
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koor.    [Ac,  mA  /im,]     limfmidag  thm  9meim  m  m 
ei»ln  tee  An,  |».  141,  a. 

(Bddih,  Mtinlo^  Umienmek.  pp.  15&,  160, 165, 
393  ;  Wonb,  dsFamd^  4t&  ppi  8,  9,  63,  67,  118, 

138  i  rp  &i 

UNCIA'RIUM  FENUS.  [FBNU8,pi527A] 
UNCTO'RES.  [Balubab,  p.  190,  b.] 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  [Balnbai,  pw  190,  b.] 
UNOUENTA,  ointments  oila,  or  mItm.  The 
Applicalion  of  Ungaenta  in  connection  with  bntk* 
ing  and  the  athletic  cootetts  of  the  andente  ii 
•utcd  onder  Balnbas,  Athlktas,  &c  Bat 
although  their  origin*!  obiect  wae  tiraply  to  pv^* 
serve  the  health  and  elaaticitj  of  the  human  frame, 
thej  were  in  later  timei  need  as  articles  of  laxnrjr. 
They  were  then  not  onlj  employed  to  hnpart  to 
the  body  or  hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to 
give  to  them  the  moet  beautifid  fragmnce  possible ; 
ther  were,  mnreorer,  not  merely  iqvplied  after  a 
bath,  but  at  any  times,  to  render  one^  appearance  or 
presence  more  pleasant  than  ntoal.  In  short  they 
were  used  then  as  oils  and  pomatums  an  at  present. 
The  numermu  kinds  of  oils,  soapa,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted,  ore  qaite  astonishing.  WeknowseTorel 
kinds  of  soap  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 
pears, more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  hair 
than  for  cleaning  ic  (Plin.  H.N.  xviii  12,  51  ; 
Mart  viii.  23.  20,  xir.  26,  27.)  For  the  same 
purpose  they  also  used  certain  herbs.  (Ovid.  Ar, 
Amai,  iii.  163,  Amor.  L  14.) 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  wen 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  (or  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples :  mende* 
tium,  megalesinm,  metopium,  amanwinure,  Cypri- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminnm, 
cosaceum,  and  crocus-oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.  (Becker,  Gctf/as,  ii  p.  27.)  In  ad- 
dition to  these  oils  the  ancients  also  used  Tarioos 
kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes,  which  by  a  geneni 
name  are  called  Diapatmata.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils  and  the  like  was 
carried  on,  may  be  infernd  from  Seneca  (JE^m^  86), 
who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves  twice  or 
even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the  delicious 
fragrance  miffht  never  diminish.  At  Rone,  how- 
ever, these  Tuzuries  did  not  became  very  geneni 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (OeU.  til  12), 
while  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  frmiliar  with 
them  from  early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and 
Romans  carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with 
them,  especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes 
of  costly  materials  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
which  were  caUcd  ATorO^via.  (B(»ttiger,  &i6cmi,  i. 
p.  62.)  The  traffic  which  was  cairieid  on  in  these 
ointments  and  perfumes  in  sereiid  towns  of  Greece 
and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable.  The 
persons  engaged  in  maaufaeturinff  them  wen  called 
by  the  Romans  UngtimUarii  (Cic.  <is  Qjf.  i.  12  ; 
Ilotat.  SaL  iL  3.  228X  or  as  they  frequently  wen 
women,  UnjpnoKtariaB  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  5),  and 
the  art  of  manufru^tnring  them  Ungtumiaria.  In 
the  wealthy  and  effeminate  city  of  Capia  then 
was  one  great  street  called  the  Seplasia,  which 
consisted  entinly  of  shops  in  which  omtments  and 
perfumes  were  sold. 

A  few  words  an  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  kdies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  re- 
cNUie  to  it,  as  for  example*  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
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(AAe&  xiL  p.  642.)  But  as  regttda  the 
it  appcan  that  tbcir  ittired  mAt  of  liTing,  mad 
their  sitting  mos4y  in  their  own  apaitmcnts,  de- 
prired  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  natural  fi«sl^ 
Bess  and  beauty,  Cv  which,  of  course,  they  wen 
anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  meansL  (Xcnoph. 
Oeetm.  10.f  10;  Stobaens,  iil pi 87, ed. Gaislord ; 
compan  Backer,  Ckaride^  ii.  p.  232.)  This  mode 
of  embellishing  themselves  was  pn^bly  applied 
only  on  eertain  oeeasions,  such  as  when  they  went 
out,  or  wished  to  appear  man  charming.  (Lysias, 
dt  med.  Eralotik  p.  15 ;  Aristeph.  XfeMCr.'l49, 
Eetim.  878,  Pfnt.  1064  ;  Plut  Aleih.  39.)  Ths 
ooloun  used  for  this  purpose  wen  white  (iftfMw^ 
{eemm)  and  red  (fyx^iwa  or  fryx^*"'^  wailffwn, 
rMcd^vor,  or  ^fims,  Xcsoph.  (keom.  10.  §  2 ; 
Aristoph.  LftUtr.  48,  £cde9,  929 ;  Alexia,  ^i. 
Atken.  xiii  p.  568,  compare  557  ;  EtymoL  Mi^ 
s. «.  'Efi^vOwoAat).  The  eyebrows  wen  fro- 
quently  painted  black  (/teXar,  XtfCoXet,  or  arifafus^ 
Alexis,  op,  Atkm,  ml  n.  568 ;  PoUnx,  r.  101). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting 
was  performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works 
of  art  repnsenting  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  an  seen  paintix^ 
themselTes  with  a  brash  and  sometimes  with  xhew 
fiogers.  (BjRtiger,  Sabima^  ii  tab.  ix.  and  L  tab.  vi) 

The  Roouuis,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
and  under  the  empire,  wen  no  lees  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.  (Herat,  ^md.  xii. 
10  ;  0Tid.^r.i4st.  iii.  199  ;  Plin.i/.  JVLzxriiiS.) 
The  red  colour  was  at  Romo,  as  in  many  pmts  of 
Gnece,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moos  which  tbo 
Romans  called  fucus  (the  rocaUa  of  Linnaena),  and 
from  which  afterwards  all  kinds  of  paint  wen 
called  /heas.  Another  general  term  fiir  paiat  is 
creta.  For  embellishing  and  denning  the  eooi- 
plexion  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romioa  vsed  a 
siibstanes  called  osiyuss  (see  the  eonmest.  ea 
Suidas,  «.  e.  .Otmf),  which  was  prepared  of  the 
wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  aheep 
in  which  it  perspired  roost  Another  reme^  often 
applied  for  simihtf  purposes  consisted  of  powdered 
excreraonta  of  the  E^^tian  erocodilea.  (Hocat, 
and  Plin.  /.  e.) 

Respecting  the  subjects  hen  menlioiied  and 
CTerything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  an- 
cients, see  Biittiger,  Sabiita  oder  Moryetueamem  im 
pMtxximmer  mmr  fmekem  i?MNsrm.  Leips.  1806. 
2  vols.  [L.  &] 

UNOUENTAOIII.    [Unoubnta.] 

UNIVF/RSITA3.  The  philosophical  divkkm 
of  things  (Res)  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
into  things  Corporeal  (Res  Corporalea),  objects  of 
sense,  and  things  Incorporeal  (Res  Inoorponlca), 
objects  of  intellect  only  (Cic.  7V>p  5.)  ;  and  this 
division  was  applied  by  the  Roman  Jurists  to  things 
as  the  objects  of  Ri^ts.  When  a  man  aaid  of  a 
thing  **  meum  est,*^  it  might  be  either  a  Cetpereal 
thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal ;  or  it  might 
be  an  Incorpoieal  thing,  as  a  Jos  utendi  fruendi. 
Obligationes  were  also  classed  among  Incorporeal 
things.  But  this  is  not  a  diTision  of  thiqga,  in  the 
limited  sense,  for  thii^  in  that  sense  are  always 
corporeal ;  it  is  a  division  of  things  in  the  wider 
sense. 

In  a  thing  corporeal  we  may  consider  that  there 
are  parts,  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  is  a  Uni- 
versitas  or  a  unit.  If  then  the  diniion  into  parts 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  subjoction  «f  a  part 
U>  a  perwn's  will,  the  port  is  nemd  aa  a  wholes 
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At  a  thing  in  itiel^  that  is,  the  whole  is  Ticwed 
pro  diviao  ;  for  division  in  this  case  is  the  same  as 
making  many  wholes  oat  of  one  whole.  It  is 
Here  assumed  that  the  thing  is  in  its  nature  di- 
visible; as  a  piece  of  land  which  is  capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts. 

But  there  are  parts  of  things  corporeal  which 
are  essoitial  to  the  constitatim  of  the  whole,  so  that 
the  whole  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  without 
the  destruction  of  its  nature  ;  as  a  living  animal 
for  instance. 

Besides  the  corporeal  parts  into  which  a  (cor- 
poreal) Uiing  is  divisible,  we  may  suppose  incorpo- 
real, ideal  parts  of  a  corporeal  thing  (Dig.  45*  tit 
3b  a  6).  These  parts  are  assumed  fractions  of  a 
whole,  not  corporeal  parts.  If  such  a  part  is  the 
object  of  thought,  the  whole  corporeal  thing  is 
viewed  pro  indiviao :  the  corporeal  object  of  the  will 
is  the  thing,  and  the  limitation  of  the  will  to  a 
part,  is  merely  intellectual  Thus  several  persons 
may  be  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  undivided  land, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  any  particular  part  belongs 
to  him.  The  case  just  put  is  that  of  a  corporeal 
whole  and  ideal  parts.  But  the  whole  may 
he  ideal  and  the  parts  corporeal :  as  when  there 
is  a  number  of  independent  corporeal  things,  not 
materially  connected,  but  they  are  intellectually 
connected  so  as  to  form  in  idea  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  an  ideal  whole,  and  the  several 
sheep  are  the  independent  corporeal  things.  The 
ideal  whole  is  not  composed  of  the  several  corporeal 
things,  for  an  ideal  whole  cannot  be  composed  of 
corporeal  parts  ;  but  the  ideal  whole  is  a  notion 
which  is  formed  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  purpose  of  the 
several  things  shall  not  be  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  notion 
is  formed,  but  subservient  to  it.  Thus  as  separate 
corporeal  things  may  be  often  materially  united  to 
form  a  new  corpus ;  so  the  several  independent 
things  which  are  not  capable  of  such  material 
union,  may  be  viewed  as  an  ideal  union  or  as  a 
a  universitas  for  some  pnxpose  ;  the  flock  of  sheep 
may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  universitas,  for 
the  purpose  of  ownership.  Such  a  universitas,  as 
already  observed,  is  independent  of  the  several  cor- 
poreal things :  it  still  ezistsif  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  a  flock  of  sheep  we  have  a  fictitious,  a 
juristical  whole  or  thing,  and  in  the  notion  of 
a  universitas  of  persons  we  have  a  fictitious  or  ju« 
ristical  person,  which  is  still  the  same  person 
though  all  the  individuals  are  changed.  As  a 
number  of  sheep  must  have  a  name,  a  flock,  in  order 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  notion,  so  a  juristical 
pcnon  must  have  a  name,  as  the  universitas  of 
Fabri,  or  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  term  universitas  then  may  have  various 
senses,  1.  Both  the  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
be  corporeal  (Dig. 50.  tit  16.  s.  23d.  §  8):  terri- 
torium  est  universitas  agrorum  intra  fines  cujus- 
que  civitatia  2.  The  universitas  may  be  corpo* 
real,  and  the  parts  incorporeal,  as  when  we  imagine 
fractional  parts  of  a  thing.  S«  The  universitas  may 
be  inoorporea],  and  the  parts  corporeal,  as  a  flo^ 
of  sheepw  4.  The  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
both  be  incorporeaU 

The  fourth  is  the  case  when  the  notion  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts  is  not  applied  to  things,  but  to 
lights:  thus  a  man's  whole  property  may  he 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  as  a  universitas,  which  oompre- 
bends  the  sevenil  rights  that  he  has  to  the  several 
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material  things  which  form  the  ideal  imit  of  his 
property. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
universitas  of  persons,  which  is  the  notion  of  a 
fictitious  person  imagined  for  certain  purposes,  as 
the  notion  of  a  universitas  of  independent  material 
things  is  the  notion  of  a  fictitious  thing,  imagined 
for  certain  purposes. 

A  single  person  only  can  properiy  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  an 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  personamm,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  unit  composed  of  the 
real  persons :  it  is  a  name  in  which  the  several 
persons  or  a  majority  may  act  for  certain  pesmanent 
purposes.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  when  property  is  given  for 
the  service  of  religion,  whether  it  is  adiunistered 
by  one  person  or  several  persons.  Such  juristical 
persons  have  cortain  legal  capacities  as  individuals 
have ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
propMty  as  their  object  It  is  true  that  the  Rc^ 
mans  often  considered  persons  as  a  collective  unity, 
simply  because  they  all  exercised  the  same 
functions:  thus  they  speak  of  the  Collegium 
of  the  consuls  [Collegium],  and  of  theTribuni 
Plebis.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  the  Duum- 
viri of  a  municipum  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  1.  s.  25).  But  these  fictitious 
unities  have  only  reference  to  Jus  Publicum,  and 
they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  juristical 
persons,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the 
capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property  by  some 
name. 

Juristical  persons  could  be  subjects  of  owners 
ship,  Jura  in  re,  obligatkmes,  and  hereditas: 
they  could  own  slaves  and  have  the  Patronatus ; 
but  all  the  relations  of  Familia,  as  the  Patria  Po- 
testas  and  others  of  a  like  kmd,  were  foreign  to  the 
notion.  But  though  the  capacity  to  have  property 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristie  of  Juristical 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  Privatum,  the 
objects  for  which  the  property  is  had  and  applied 
may  be  any ;  and  the  capacity  to  have  property 
implies  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  had,  which  is 
often  much  more  important  than  this  mere  capacity. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  Juristical  perwns  have 
property  are  quite  distinct  from  their  capacity  to 
have  it  This  will  appear  fiom  all  or  any  of  the 
examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  JuristicBl  persons:  (1)  Civi* 
tas:  (2)  Mimicipes:  this  term  is  more  common 
than  Municipium,  and  comprehends  both  dtisens 
of  a  Munici|Mum  and  a  Colony ;  it  is  also  used 
when  the  object  is  to  express  the  Municipium  as 
a  whole  opposed  to  the  individual  memben  of  it 
(3)  Respublica.  In  the  republican  period,  when 
used  without  an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed 
Rome,  but  in  the  old  jurists  it  signifies  a  Civitas 
dependent  on  Rome.  (4)  Respublica  Civitatis  or 
Municipii :  (5)  Commune,  Conununitaa.  Besides 
the  Civitates,  eomponent  parts  of  the  Civitates  are 
also  Juristical  persons :  (1)  Curiae  or  Decuriones  ; 
the  word  Decuriones  often  denotes  the  individuals 
composing  the  body  of  Decuriones  as  opposed  to 
the  Civitas  (Municipes),  which  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  3.  s.  15),  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be 
guilty  of  Dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  uainst  the 
indi^oal  Decuriones  who  administer  the  affima 
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ef  the  MunieipM.  Sometimes  the  word  Curia  it 
Uibd  «i  equivalent  to  Civitaa :  and  aometimes  the 
Decmioiiet  an  spoken  of  as  a  Jnrittical  penon, 
ykhkh  has  prapertj  as  such.  (2)  Vici ;  which 
have  no  political  self-existenee,  bat  are  attached 
to  some  Respublica ;  yet  tbej  are  juristical  per- 
sona, csa  hold  property,  and  maintain  suits.  (3) 
Fora,  Coneiliabula,  Caitella.  These  were  places 
betwera  Civitates  and  Vici  as  to  extent  and  im- 
portance ;  they  belonged  to  a  Respublica,  but  had 
the  rights  of  juristical  persons :  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  but  the  names 
occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in  the  Lex  Oalliae 
Ciialpinae,  and  in  Paulus  (&  R.  ir.  tit.  6.  s.  2.) 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  Provinces  were 
▼iewed  as  juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Agrimensoras,  oommu- 
nities,  and,  particularly,  colonies  (oo/ont),are  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  name  of  Publicae  Pear- 
sonae,  and  property  is  spdcen  of  as  belonging  to 
the  Coloni,  that  is,  the  Colonia,  Colon!  being  used 
here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Municipes  was 
used  as  abore  explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were  (1)  Religions 
bodies,  as  Collegia  of  Priests,  and  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  which  could  hold  property  and  take  by 
testament  (2)  Associations  of  official  persons, 
such  as  those  who  were  employed  in  administnir 
tion :  the  body  of  Scribae  became  one  of  the  most 
numeroiu  and  important,  as  they  were  employed  in 
all  branches  of  administration  ;  the  general  name 
was  Scribae,  a  term  which  includes  the  particuUr 
names  of  Ubrarii,  fiscales  and  others ;  they  were 
divided  into  subdivisions  called  Decuriae,  a  term 
which  even  under  the  Republic  and  also  under 
the  Empire  denoted  the  corporations  of  Scribae ; 
the  individual  members  were  called  decuriati,  and 
subsequently  decuriales  ;  the  decuriati  bad  great 
privilques  in  Rome  and  subsequently  in  Constanti- 
noi^e.  (Cic.  in  Vmt.  iii.  79,  ad  Quint  Frat,  ii.  3 ; 
Tacit  Aim,  xiii.  27  ;  Sueton.^t^.  57,  aoacf.  1.) 
(3)  AssociatiMM  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  Fabri, 
Pistons,  Navicttlarii,  the  individuals  of  which  had 
a  common  pofession,  on  which  the  notion  of  their 
nnion  was  founded  ;  but  each  man  worked  on  his 
own  aeoount  Associations  properiy  included  under 
Societates  [SoasTAS] :  such  associations  could  be 
dissolved  by  the  notice  of  any  member,  and  were 
actually  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  single  member. 
Some  of  these  associations,  such  as  those  for  work- 
ing Mines,  Salinae,  and  fanning  the  Portoria  were 
eorporate  bodies,  though  they  had  the  name  of  Socie- 
tates. (4)  Associations,  called  Sodalitates,  Sodalitia, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modem  dubs. 
In  their  origin  they  were  friendly  associations  for 
feasting  together ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them 
became  political  associations,  but  from  this  we  must 
not  condude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ; 
they  were  associations  not  included  in  any  other 
class  that  has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed 
in  their  charseter  according  to  the  times.  In 
periods  of  commotion  they  became  the  central 
points  of  political  foctions,  and  new  associations,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  would  be  formed  ex- 
pressly for  political  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
public  phices  were  crowded  by  the  Sodalitia  and 
Decuriati  (Cic.  ad  QhM,  FraL  ii.  3),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  Vis  ^ose  who 
would  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
lal  dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
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(as  ComaKmom),  but  the  dissolntioo  only  ex- 
tended to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  nature  a£  the  caae^  and 
even  the  words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  condnaioa.  lo 
the  Digest  (47.  tit  22.  s.  1,  2,  3)  we  find  the  role 
that  no  collegium  could  be  formed  without  the 
permission  of  a  Senatusconsnltum  or  the  Caeastr; 
and  persons  Vho  associated  unlawfiolly  were  guilty 
of  an  extraordinarinm  crimen.  The  rule  of  law 
means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  focm  a 
juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
anthori^ ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  horn  the 
other  provision  contained  in  the  same  rules,  whidi 
punished  associations  of  persons  wiio  acted  as  cor- 
porations,  for  this  part  oi  the  rule  relates  only  to 
such  associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  nnde- 
iSned  chancter. 

There  were  also  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
(>»lle|gia  tenuiomm,  or  associations  of  potKr  peqile, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month 
and  they  paid  monthly  amtributions.  (Dig.  47. 
tit  22.  s.  1,  3.)  A  man  could  only  beloi^  to  one 
of  them.  Slaves  could  belong  to  such  a  coOegima, 
with  the  permission  of  their  masten. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence  ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  foshioned  bj  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and  like  them  can  have  fso- 
perty,  and  bo  represented  like  them  by  an  agent, 
wherein  consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person. 
Some  of  these  corpoiations,  like  communities  of 
cities  and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  chancter, 
as  Collies  of  Priests,  Decuriae,  and  Compames 
of  artisans  ;  others  had  a  temporary  character, 
as  Societates  and  Sodalitates.  All  these  corpo- 
rations are  designated  by  the  name  either  of  Col- 
Icginm  or  Corpus,  between  which  there  is  no  legal 
distinction ;  for  it  appears  that  one  corpofation 
was  called  a  Collegium  and  another  a  CTorpns,  as  it 
might  happen.  But  both  of  these  terms  denote  a 
(^rporation,  as  above  explained,  as  <mpoeed  to  a 
Civitas  or  Respublica.  The  members  of  sudi  cor- 
porations were  (}olIegae  and  Sodales,  which  is  a 
more  general  and  an  older  term  than  Sodalitas. 
Altogether  they  were  called  Collegiati  and  Corpo- 
rati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions were  Decuriati,  Decuriales,  Socii.  The  com- 
mon name  which  includes  all  Corporatians  and 
Civitates  is  Universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any 
individual  is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  noticm  of  the  nni^  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  eataUiahed, 
may  for  certain  purposes  be  arbitrarily  aasamed, 
and  accordingly  it  is  affiled  to  the  case  of  Pecnli- 
um,  Dos,  and  Hereditas,  and  modem  writen  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  Univeiaitas  Juris. 
The  name  Universitas  Juris  does  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  law.  On  this  subject  see  Puchta,  ImaL 
iL  §  222.  The  nature  of  Succession  is  ex^ained 
under  Suocxssio. 

The  term  Universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schoola,  but  not  us 
Schools :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  cotpoia- 
tions,  that  is,  as  associaticms  of  individnaia  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
assodated  would  depend  on  circumstances:  thus 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  Universitas  Scholarium 
was  in  common  use  ;  in  Paris,  Univositas  Magis- 
trorum.    The  School  as  such  was  called  Scbola, 
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and  from  tlie  thirteentli  centrnj',  most  commohly 
Studium  ;  nnd  if  it  vm  a  distingxiiBhed  school,  it 
was  called  Stadium  Oenenile.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  tenn  Universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  id  said  to  be  in  a  Decretal  oif  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
addressed  Schokribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Sayignj,  ^ttam  des  Heutigen  Rom.  Redtb^  i. 
B78,  ii.  235,  iiL  8  ;  Sayigny,  Qea^u&s  <U»  Rom, 
Redds  im  MiUdalter^  toI.  iii.  318,  380  ;  Puchta, 
Inst,  ii.  §  222.)  [G.  L.] 

VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.  [Actio,  p.  10.  b.} 
VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  Vchmtarii 
(firom  volo\  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all 
those  who  rolunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies  without  there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  applied  more  especially  to  slaves,  when 
m  times  of  need  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to 
fight  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thus  when  during 
the  second  Punic  war  af^  the  battle  of  Ounnae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
complete  the  army,  about  8000  young  and  able- 
bodied  slaves  offered  to  serve.  Their  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  they  received  armour  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  they  distinguished  themselves  they 
were  honoured  with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  xxii  57, 
zziiL  35  ;  Macrob.  Sat.\.  11  ;  Fest.  8.  v.  VoUmes.) 
In  after  times  the  name  voloncs  was  retained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  masters,  which  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  they  were  generally  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  zxiv.  11,  14, 
&c.,  xxvuL  38,  xxviii.  46  ;  J.  Capitolin.  M.  Anto- 
nin.PhUo8.2\.)  [L.  S.] 

VOLU'MEN.     [LiBBR.1 
VOLUNTAOIII.     [VoLONES.] 
VOMITO'RIA.    [ Amphitbxatruic,  p. 84.] 
URAGUS.     [fixBRCiTus,  p.  500,  a.] 
URBA'NAE  COHORTEa    [ExKRcrros,  p. 
510,  a.] 

U'RCEUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
made  of  earthenware.  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  18  ;  Hor. 
Ar,  Poet  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Rome  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  with  other 
sacrificial  emblems  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the 
Roman  gentes.  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Pompeia 
gens  has  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  before  the  head 
of  Pompeius,  the  triumvir,  and  an  urceus  be- 
hind it 
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URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amfhora.  (Hot.  Sat 
i.  1.  54.)  This  use  of  the  term  was  probably 
founded  upon  its  more  general  application  to  de- 
note a  vessel  for  holdmg  water,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, either  fluid  or  solid.  (Plant  Paevd.  i.  3. 
24  ;  Hor.  Sat  I  5.  91,  ii.  8.  10  ;  Ovid.  Met  iii. 
172.) 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (Judices)  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
dtuses  (Hor.  Carm.  iii  1. 16  ;  Virg.  Aen,  vL  432; 


PHn.  JSpia.  X.  3 ;  Jut.  xiii  4) :  alto  to  receive  ih» 
ashes  of  the  dead.     [Fvif us,  p.  560,  a.]     For  this 

Enrpose  urns  were  made  of  marble,  porphynr, 
aked  clay,  bronze,  or  gkus,  of  all  fbnns  and  size% 
some  quite  simple,  and  others  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  or  ornamented  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  [J.  Y.] 

URPEX.     [Irpbx.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  [FuNu«,  p. 
559,  b.] 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  h  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  Juria- 
prudence.  Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  Qoiii- 
tarian  ownership  by  continuous  possession  ;  conse^ 
qnently,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pete- 
grinus  nor  is  it  applicable  to  provincial  land. 

Gains  (ii.  40^42)  states  that  there  was  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  per* 
son  was  either  owner  of  a  thing  Ex  jureQuiritinm, 
or  he  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afUrwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
Ex  jure  Quiritinm,  and  another  might  have  the 
same  thing  In  bonis,  that  is,  hare  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  He  then  soes  on  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divided 
ownership  might  arise  by  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  a  Res  Mancipi :  if  such  a  thing  was  transferred 
by  bare  tradition,  and  there  was  neither  Maneipatio 
nor  In  jure  cessio,  the  new  owner  only  acquired  the 
natural  ownership,  as  some  would  ^1  it,  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  until  the  purchaser  acquired 
the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  (possidemh 
Msuoapiat)  ;  for  when  the  Usucapio  was  completed, 
the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  the  thing  had  been 
originally  mancipated  or  transferred  by  the  In 
jure  cessio.  Gains  adds,  **•  in  the  ease  of  moveable 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  year,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fundus  or  aedes  two  years  are  n^- 
qnired  ;  and  so  it  is  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.»» 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  Res 
Maneipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  tiaatferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  fonus 
of  Mancipatio  or  in  Jure  Cessio.  From  this  thett 
it  might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of 
conveyance  of  Res  Mancipi  fhmi  the  owner ;  and 
this  is  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  pas- 
sage. But  a  passage  whieh  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  was  all  that  the  Twelve  TaMea 
did  ;  for  Gaius  (ii.  43)  proceeds  to  say,  *^fiut 
{Oaferum)  there  may  be  Usucapio  even  in  the  case 
of  those  things  which  have  come  to  us  by  trndition 
from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Maneipi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  bona  fide,  believing  that  he  who  de- 
livered (qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  order  that  the  ownership  of  things  might  not 
be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  b«ng  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  Possessor  for  Usucapio.** 

The  reason  for  Ihniting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  force  in  it  and  possibly  no  his- 
torical truth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  thiapasMge  that 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  Usucapio  was  fiinned 
from  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  that  it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The 
limitation  of  the  time  of  Usaeapio  it  deariy  due  to 
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the  TireWe  Tables  and  the  time  applied  only  to 
porchaaet  of  Res  Maacipi  from  the  ownrr,  when 
the  legal  foraiB  of  oonTcyance  had  been  neglected. 
Bat  the  origin  of  Uoueapio  mm  probably  ttiU 
more  remote. 

When  OatuB  ttatca  that  there  vnm  ori^nally 
only  one  kind  of  ownenhip  at  Rome,  and  that 
oftorwanU  ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately 
shows  how  this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  Res 
Mnnctpi.  This  division  of  ownenhip  retted  on  the 
diviuon  of  things  into  Res  Mancipt  and  Res  Nee 
Mancipi,  a  distinction  that  had  refinence  to  nothing 
else  than  the  mode  of  transfening  the  property  of 
them.  Things  were  merely  called  Res  Mancipi, 
becanse  the  ownership  of  them  coaUl  not  be  timns> 
ferred  without  Maneipoiio.  Things  w«re  Res  nee 
Maneipi«  the  alienation  of  which  coald  be  effected 
without  Mancipatio.  There  coald  be  no  division 
of  things  into  Mancipi  and  Nee  manctpi,  except 
by  determining  what  things  shoald  be  Res  Mancipi. 
Res  nee  Mancipi  are  determined  negatiTcIy :  they 
are  all  things  that  m  not  Res  Mancipi.  But  the 
negatiTo  determination  pre-eupposes  the  positive. 
Therefore  Res  Mancipi  were  detennined  before 
Res  nee  Maacipi  could  bo  determined  ;  and  before 
the  Res  Mancipi  wen  determined,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Res 
nee  Mancipi.  But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only 
affected  the  condition  of  those  things  to  which  it 
had  a  direct  application :  censecpiently  all  other 
things  remained  as  they  were  before.  The  concln- 
sion  then  is  certain,  that  the  Res  Mandpi  as  a 
class  of  things  were  posterior  in  order  of  time  to 
the  class  of  Res  nee  Mancipi,  which  comprehended 
all  things  ezoept  Res  Mancipi.  Until  then  the 
class  of  Res  Mancipi  was  established,  all  property 
at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by  tradition,  as  Res 
nee  Mancipi  could  be  alienated  by  tndition  after 
the  class  of  Res  Mancipi  was  constituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  Res  Maacipi  was 
formed  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  most  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
before  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the 
forms  of  Mancipatio  [Mancipatio],  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by 

Ssitive  enactment  As  soon  as  the  forms  of 
ancipatio  and  of  the  In  jure  cessio  (which  from 
its  chanscter  must  be  posterior  to  Maneipatio) 
were  established,  it  followed  that  mere  tradition  of 
a  thing  to  a  purchaser  and  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  could  not  transfer  the  ownenhip  of  a  Res 
MancipL  Tiie  transfer  gave  the  purchaser  merely 
a  Possessio,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
property.  In  course  of  time  the  purchaser  ob- 
tained the  Pnbliciana  actio,  and  from  this  time  it 
might  be  said  that  a  double  ownenhip  existed  in 
the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  Mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownenhip,  was  lUso  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  Usucapio.  The  bona  fide 
Possessor  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  had  not  been 
transferred  by  Mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence 
against  the  ownw  who  chiimed  the  thing.  But  he 
had  the  exceptio  doli,  and  subsequently  the  Ex- 
ceptio  rei  venditae  et  tmditae  by  which  he  could 
protect  himself  against  the  owner  ;  and  as  Poesissor 
simply  he  had  the  protection  of  the  Interdict 
against  third  penons.  He  had  the  fbll  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  and  he  oould  transfer  the  poesessioi, 
but  he  eould  do  no  act  with  respect  to  it  for  which 
Quiritarum  ownenhip  was  necessaiy ;  consequently 
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he  coald  not  alieuate  it  by  Mancipatio  or  In  jura 
Cessio,  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  he 
could  not  dispose  of  it  by  Testament  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Qniritsrian  ownenhip  was  dispeeed 
of  by  Tcfrtament.  The  necessity  for  such  a  role  as 
that  of  Usucapio  was  evident,  but  it  oonld  ariM 
in  no  other  way  than  by  positive  enactment,  for  iti 
efieet  was  |p  be  the  same  as  that  of  Mancipatio. 
The  Twelve  Tables  fixed  the  term  of  UsocapiQ, 
bat  we  do  not  know  whether  they  fixed  or  merely 
confirmed  the  rule  of  law  as  to  Usucapiow 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  de- 
liipwy  was  a  part  of  Mancipatio  as  snch.  Masd- 
patio  was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership 
which  was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of 
which  was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  wonld 
of  course  gener&lly  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of 
the  transfer  of  ownenhip.  Luid  (/imnrfiVi)  for 
instance  could  be  mancipated  withoat  delxvexy 
(m  <*hteitHn  maiteipari  soteni,  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  18  ; 
Oaius,  i.  121.)  In  the  case  of  moveable  thn^s, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  tbe  thing 
mancipated  might  be  identified  by  apprehcnsioa. 
The  essential  to  the  transfer  of  ownenhip  in  all 
countries,  is  the  consent  of  two  persons,  who  bars 
legal  capacity  to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  borer. 
All  the  rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinite! j : 
this  consent  is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as' a 
form  of  transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  RaEoan 
form,  and  consent  alone  was  not  sulBctent ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  snfii* 
cient  for  the  transfer  of  ownenhip  without  affecting 
the  principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  ia  es- 
sential in  the  transfer  of  ownenhip.  This  i^po- 
rent  incongruity  is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  ex- 
pkined  in  the  following  manner:  **  Tradition  owes 
Its  origin  to  a  time  when  men  oould  not  sufiidently 
separate  in  their  minds  Physical  ownorslxipt,  or  the 
dominium  over  a  thmg,  fixim  Legal  ownership.  As 
a  man  can  only  call  a  bird  in  the  lur  or  a  wild 
animal  in  the  forest  his  own  when  he  has  eaoght 
it ;  so  men  thought  that  tradition  mn^  be  added  to 
contract  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the 
thing  as  his  own.**  (Engelbacb,  U«ber  die  6'saca- 
jnoi^  ftc.  p.  €0.) 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  m^bt  be 
Usucapio  in  the  case  of  Servitudes,  Marriage,  and 
Hereditos.  But  as  Scrvitutes  praedionim  rustioorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  Mancipatio  and  could 
only  be  established  by  the  some  form  by  which 
ownenhip  of  Res  Mancipi  was  transferred,  ao  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  those  Serritutes  alone  could 
be  the  object  of  Usucapio  ;  and,  as  it  is  contended 
by  Engelbach,  only  in  the  case  of  Aquaeductos^ 
Haiistus,  Iter  and  Actus.  But  as  the  ownership 
of  Res  Mnncipi  could  be  acquired  by  bare  tradition 
followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  servitutes  could  W 
established  by  contract  and  could  be  fully  acquired 
by  Usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman  law,  when  the 
form  of  Mancipatio  was  replaced  by  mere  tradition, 
servitutes  could  be  established  per  pacta  et  stipu- 
lationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  Motrioge  Coemp- 
tione,  the  form  of  Mancipatio  was  used,  and  the 
effect  was  that  the  woman  came  into  the  hand  of 
her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  Familia.  The 
marriage  Usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this,  Init  if 
the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  ahe 
passed  into  his  Familia  by  Usncapio  (eef«r  ammma 
po§te9n<mt  utueapiebatur) :  and  accordingly  it  was 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  tbat  if 
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she  did  not  wish  thna  to  come  into  ber  ImilMnd^ 
hand,  she  mtut  in  erory  veer  abaent  herself  fimm 
him  for  three  nights  in  oraer  to  intennipt  the  usub. 
(Gains,  11 10.)    Thua  Uancapio  added  to  Usua 
produced  the  effect  of  Coemptio.    In  the  cue  of 
the  Hereditaa,  when  the  teatator  had  the  teatamenti 
Actio,  and  hibl  diapoaed  of  hia  property  without 
observing  the  forma  of  Mancipatio  and  Nuncnpatio, 
the  person  whom  he  had  named  hia  herea,  oould  ob- 
tain the  legal  owneiahip  of  the  hereditaa  bj  Um- 
capio.   (Gaina,  ii.  54.)    In  all  theae  caaaa  than  the 
old  law  ai  to  Uancanio  waa  thia :  when  the  poaitire 
hiw  had  required  the  fonna  of  Mancipatio  in  order 
that  a  certain  end  ahould  be  effected,  Uancapio  aup* 
plied  the  defect  of  form,  by  converting  a  poaaeaaio 
(subtequently  called  In  bonia)  into  Dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium.  Uancapio  then  waa  not  originally  a 
mode  of  acqoiaition,  bnt  it  waa  a  mode  by  wluch 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acqulaition  waa  auppUed, 
and  this  defect  waa  aupplied  by  the  nae  of  the 
thing,  or  the  ezeidae  of  the  right    The  end  of 
Usucapio  waa  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the 
Qoiritarian  ownerahip  of  a  thing.    Accordingly  the 
original  name  for  Uaucapio  waa  Uana  Anctoritaa, 
the  anctoritaa  of  usua  or  that  which  givea  to  Uana 
its  efficacy  and  completeneaa,  a  aenae  of  Anctoritaa 
which  ia  common  in  the  Roman  Law.    Some  say 
that  usua  anctoritaa  ia  nana  et  anctoritaa.  (Cic  Pro 
Quern.  19.)  [AucroaxTAS ;  Tutxla.]   Bnt  Uana 
alone  never  aignifiea  Uancapio ;  and  conaiatently 
with  this,  in  thoae  caaea  where  there  coold  be  no 
Usacapio,  the  Roman  writen  apeak  of  Uaua  only. 
Possessio  is  the  Usns  of  a  piece  of  eround  aa  op> 
posed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  ue  tarn  Uaua 
waa  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  of  which  a 
man  eithor  had  not  the  ownerahip  or  of  which  he 
could  not  have  the  ownership,  aa  tne  Ager  publicna^ 
In  the  later  law,  aa  it  ia  known  to  ua  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Uaucapio  waa  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership, 
the  term  Uaua  Anctoritaa  waa  repliuied  by  the 
phraae  Uaa  Capere,  and  in  the  place  of  Uaucapio 
Bometimea  the  phiaae  **  poaaesaione  or  longa  poa« 
aesaione  capere  ^  occura  ;  but  Posseaaio  alone  never 
ia  used  for  Uaucapio.     In  order  to  eatablish  the 
title  by  Uaucapio,  tne  Poeaeauon  must  be  continuous 
or  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  Uancapion.     If 
there  waa  an  intaimption  of  the  Poaaeaaion  (uaur- 
patio),  and  the  Poaaeaaion  waa  acquired  again,  thia 
waa  the  commencement  of  a  new  Uaucapio.    The 
poaaeaaion  muat  alao  have  a  legal  origin,  without 
which  the  poasesaion  would  have  no  eftect     The 
poaaeaaor  muat  be  able  to  show  an  origin  of  his 
poaaeaaion  which  would  give  him  at  leaat  bonitarian 
ownership :  thia  waa  called  juata cauaa  poaaeasionia, 
titolua  uaucapionia.    The  cauaa  might  be  a  bargain 
and  aale,  a  gift  (donatio),  a  legacy  and  othera. 

It  appeara  firom  a  paaaage  of  Qaiua  already 

quoted,  that  in  hia  time  Usuo^io  waa  a  regular 

mode  of  aoqniaition,  which  waa  applicable  to  things 

which  had  come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one 

who  waa  not  the  owner,  and  waa  applicable  both 

to  Rea  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  if  the  poaaeaaor 

acquired  the  poaaeaaion  of  them  bona  fide,  that  ia, 

for  inatance,  if  he  believed  that  he  brought  them 

from  tho  owner.    There  were  however  some  ez- 

ceptiona  to  thia  rule :  a  man  could  never  acquire 

the  ownerahip  of  a  atolen  thing  by  Uaucapio,  for 

the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  Lex  Julia 

et    Plaiitia  prevented  Usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 

thing  Vi  possessa.    The  meaning  of  the  law  was 

that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire 
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the  ownership  by  Uancapio,  for  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  poaaeaaion  originated  waa  an  obstacle 
to  the  Uancapio,  but  no  person  who  bona  fido 
bought  the  thing  that  waa  atolen  or  vi  possena, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usucapio.  (Gains, 
iL  45.)  According  to  other  authorities  the  rule  aa 
to  a  atolen  thing  waa  eatablished  by  the  Lex 
Atinia.  Provincul  landa  alao  were  not  objecta  of 
Uancapio. 

If  a  woman  vraa  hi  the  tatela  of  her  agnati,  her 
Rea  MancsfM  conld  not  be  objeeta  of  Usucapion 
nnleaa  they  had  been  received  firom  her  by  tnaditio 
with  the  anctoritaa  of  her  tutor ;  and  thia  waa  a 
proviaion  of  the  Twelve  TaUea.  The  legal  incapa- 
city of  the  woman  to  tranafer  ownerahip  by  Man- 
cipatio mnat  be  the  origin  of  this  rale.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  waa  in  Tutela  legitiraa 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Uaucapio,  aa  Cicero  ex- 
plaina  to  Atdcna  (de  tuttia  U^xdma  nikil  utucapt 
poue^  ad  AtL  I  5).  The  foundation  of  thia  rule, 
according  to  aome,  waa  the  legal  incapacity  of  a 
woman  who  waa  in  the  tutela  of  her  Agnati,  to 
makeawilL  [Tsstambntum  ;  butaeeTvrxLA.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  nano^iio,  a  person  must 
have  the  capacity  of  Roman  ownerahip  ;  conse- 
quently all  penona  were  excluded  frwn  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  who  had  not  the  Commercium.  The 
paaaage  quoted  by  Cicero  (de  Qffie.  L  12)  from  the 
Twelve  Tablea,  **  adveraum  hoatem  (*.  a.  pere^ 
grinnm)  aetema  anctoritaa,**  ia  alleged  in  aupport 
of  thia  rule  of  law ;  that  ia,  a  Peregrinus  may  have 
the  use  of  a  Rea  Mancipi  which  haa  been  trans- 
ferred by  traditio,  but  he  can  never  acquire  any- 
thing more  by  Usucapio. 

Thinga  could  not  be  objecta  of  Uaucapio,  which 
were  not  objecta  of  Commercium.  Accordingly  all 
Rea  divini  juria,  auch  aa  templea  and  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  goda,  and  Rea  communea  could  not  be 
objecta  of  Uaucapio.  The  Limita  or  bounda  by 
which  the  Romanua  Ager  waa  marked  out  were 
oonaequently  not  objecta  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
there  waa  a  proviaion  in  the  Twelve  Tablea.  (Cic. 
de  Leg»  L  21.  **Qnoniam  naucapionem  intra  quinqaa 
pedea  eaae  noluerunt**)  The  Quinque  pedes  are  the 
limitea  linearii,  the  breadth  of  which  waa  fixed  at 
five  feet  by  a  Lex  Mamilia.  The  approach  to  a 
aepulchre  waa  alao  not  an  object  of  Uaucapio. 
Free  men  could  not  be  objecta  of  Uancapio.  (Oaiua, 
iL48.) 

In  the  time  of  Qaiua  (ii  51)  a  man  might  take 
poaaeaaion  of  another  peraon^  land,  provided  he 
uaed  no  force  (oia),  the  posaeasion  of  which  waa 
vacant  either  from  the  careleaaneaa  of  the  owner,  or 
becauae  the  owner  had  died  without  a  Successor 
[SI70CB881O],  or  had  been  long  abaent ;  and  if  he 
tranaferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaaer,  the 
purchaaer  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Uauca- 
pio, even  though  the  aeller  knew  that  the  field  waa 
not  hia  own.  This  rule  waa  eatablished  againat 
the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  Fundua 
could  be  Furtivua  or  an  object  of  theft  But  a 
man  might  in  aome  caaea  acquire  by  Uaucapio  the 
ownerahip  of  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  hia 
own :  aa  if  a  man  had  poaaeaaion  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  the  hereditaa,  of  which  the  herea  had. 
never  acquired  the  poaaeaaion,  provided  it  waa  a 
thing  that  could  be  an  object  of  Uaucapio.  Thia 
apedea  of  posseaaio  and  uaucapio  waa  called  Pro 
herede:  and  even  thinga  immovable  {quae  tola 
ooa^waM^ur)  could  be  thua  acquired  by  one  year^i 
uaucapio.  Thereaaon  waa  thia:  the  Twelve  Tablet 
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declared  that  the  ownenbip  of  m  foli  could  be 
acquired  by  niucapio  in  two  yean,  and  all  other 
things  in  one  year :  now  as  the  hereditas  was  not 
a  res  soli  it  must  be  included  in  the  ^  other  things,** 
and  it  was  further  determined  that  the  several 
things  which  made  up  the  hereditas  must  follow 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  ;  and  though  the  rule 
as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  continued  as  to 
all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  (Seneca,  /)•  Bmrf, 
VL  5.)  The  reason  of  this  **  improba  potsessio  et  usu- 
capio,**  says  Oaius,  was  that  the  heresmiffht  be  in- 
dttced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  nereditas, 
and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge  the 
sacrn,  which  in  ancient  times  (tV/ts  tenqMrHbm)  were 
very  strictly  observed  ;  and  abo  that  there  might 
be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors  might 
make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  Possessio  and 
Usucapio  was  called  Lucmtiva.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  It  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  Senatnsconsultnm 
of  Hadrian^s  time  enabled  the  hcrcs  to  recover  that 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Usucapto,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Usucapio  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained. 
(Oaius,  ii.  62—58  ;  Cic.  Tap,  6  ;  Plin.  Ep,  r.  1.) 

Oaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  Usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a 
thing  to  a  friend  or  transferred  it  by  the  In  Jure 
Cessio,  simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in 
his  friend^s  safe  keeping  (Jidueias  eau$a;  quod 
iuiiui  nottrcu  ret  apud  eum  et$md\  he  had  always 
a  capacity  for  recovering  it  In  order  to  recover 
immediately  the  Qoiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing, 
Remaneipatio  was  necessary  ;  but  if  the  thin^  was 
transferred  to  him  by  traditio,  the  Remaneipatio 
was  completed  by  Usucapio,  or  as  it  is  here  called 
by  Usureceptio :  for  Usureceptio  diifos  in  no  re- 
spect from  usucapio,  except  that  the  person  who 
acquires  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usus,  in  the 
one  case  acquires  (eapU),  in  the  other  re-acquires 
(redpU)  the  thing.  In  the  case  of  a  pignorated 
thing,  ^e  debtor*s  capacity  to  recover  by  Usure- 
ceptio was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Fidncia  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  tlie  creditor :  and 
even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money  and  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  thinr  neither  by  hiring  it 
from  the  creditor,  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which*  was  a  usureceptio  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usu- 
capio pro  herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  nisticorum  were  estab- 
lished, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  Man- 
cipatio :  the  right  to  the  Servitutes  could  only  be 
properiy  extinguished  by  a  Remaneipatio.  If  the 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  mere  agreement, 
there  must  be  a  usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  legal  release  from  the  Servitus.  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  libertas  of  the  servient 
land  might  be  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  two 
years,  there  must  be  for  the  same  time  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  exercise  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  the  servitos.  Subsequently,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person  entitled  to 
the  Servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for  two 
years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  In  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  Usu- 
capio came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  be- 
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came  applicable  to  aU  cases  of  bona  tide 
-whether  the  thing  was  a  Res  Maneipi 
Formerly  if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form  ex- 
cept as  to  Mancipation  and  Nuncapatimi,  the  beies 
acquired  the  hereditas  by  Usucapio  ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Praetorian  Testament  [Txsta- 
mbntum]  and  the  Bonomm  Possessio,  the  Bononim 
Possessor  obtained  the  right  to  actaonea  fictxtiae  or 
utiles  in  dl  cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  r^ht 
of  action,  and  he  aequired  by  Usucapio  the  Qairi- 
tarian  ownership  of  the  sevnal  things  which  woe 
included  in  the  hereditas.  In  course  of  time  it  came 
to  be  considered  by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that 
there  could  be  no  Usucapio  of  an  hereditaa.  (Gams, 
iL  54.)  In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Scrritsto 
established  by  contract,  the  introdoetion  of  the 
Actio  Publiciana  rendered  the  doctrine  (^  Uaucapao 
unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  is  mentioned 
which  repealed  all  Usucapio  of  Servitutea.  (1%. 
41.  tit  3.  s.  4.  §  29.)  But  this  Lex  only  applini 
to  the  establishment  of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affeet 
that  Usucapio  by  which  the  freedom  of  a  sernent 

Eiece  of  land  was  effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of 
iw :  servitutes  praediorum  rustiooram  mm  nten^ 
amittantar,  whicn,  viewed  with  nspect  to  the  ser- 
vient land,  was  a  Usoreceptio.  In  this  sense 
^  osnrpata  recipitur  **  seems  to  be  used  in  a  passage 
of  Panlus  {S.R,l  titl7.  8.2).  '^Usmpari*'  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  ^uti,*"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Panlus  **usurpata  redpitnr**  seems 
equivalent  to  ^usu  reeipitnr ;  **  though  this  is  not 
the  meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  &is 
passage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  also  Usucapio  kSl  into 
disuse  (Oaius,  L  ill). 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  sabusted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  Res  Maneipi  by  traditioti,  had 
now  a  Praetorian  ownenhip,  and  he  had  a  right  of 
action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was 
analogous  to  the  Rei  Vindicatio.  But  Usncapio 
was  still  necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship and  its  consequent  advantages.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Res  Maneipi  and  Nee  Mancipt  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  consequence  the  Testamentom  per 
aes  et  libram  subsisted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Praetorian  Testament 

When  finally  all  distinction  was  abolished  be- 
tween Res  Maneipi  and  Nee  Maneipi,  and  the 
ownership  of  all  things  could  be  acquired  by  Tra- 
ditio and  Occupatio,  that  kind  of  Usucapio  ceased 
by  which  a  thing  In  bonis  became  a  maa^  Ex 
Jure  Quiritium.  All  Usucapio  was  now  the  same, 
and  its  general  definition  became  *'adjectio  do- 
minii  per  coiitinuationem  possessionis  tempoaris  lege 
definiti."  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  s.  2,  /)e  UmrpatitmSmt 
et  Usvcapionibut.)  By  a  constituticm  of  Jostxniaa 
(Inst  2.  tit  6,  De  Usncapionibns  et  longi  temporis 
possessionibus)  it  was  enacted  that  there  might  be 
usucapion  of  Res  Mobiles  in  three  years,  and  c^ 
Res  Immobiles  **  per  longi  temporis  possessionem,'" 
which  is  explained  to  be  ten  years  **  inter  piae^ 
sentes,*^  and  twenty  years  *^  inter  absentee  ;  **  and 
this  applied  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  so  that 
ownership  of  all  things  could  be  acquired  on  thef« 
terms  within  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  but  the 
conditions  of  **  Justus  titulus,**  *^  bona  fidea,*  and 
the  capability  of  the  thing  to  be  an  object  oif  oini- 
capion  were  still  required.  The  absence  of  a  Justus 
tituius  or  the  fact  of  the  thing  beings  not  capable 
of  usucapion,  did  not  deprive  the  possessor  of  ^ 
titie  by  usucapion,  but  a  possession  of  thirty,  or 
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in  some  cases,  forty  yean  was  required.  From 
this  time  the  terms  Usacapio  and  Lon^  temporis 
pfaescriptiQ)  were  used  indiffra«ntly,  as  some  writers 
BQppoee,  though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformi^ 
of  opinion. 

(Engelbach,  U^btr  dU  VtuoapioH  nr  zdt  der 
ZwUf\  Ta^in^  Marburg  1828;  Miihlenbruch, 
Dodfin,  PandecL  §  261,  &c.  ;  Ueber  dis  Usucapio, 
pro  kerede  von  Amdts,  RAem,  Mua.  fur  Jttritpru- 
denz,  Tol.  ii.  p.  125 ;  Puchta,  InsL  ii.  §  239.)  [Q.  L.] 

USURAE.  [F«Nus,  p.  626,  b.] 
•  USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
**  Usuca|Honis  inteiruptio,**  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  s.  2.) 
Appius  Claudius,  not  the  Decemvir,  but  he  who 
made  the  Appia  Via  and  brought  the  Aqua  Chiudia 
to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Usurpationibus,  which 
was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  2.  s.  36.)  In  some  cases  *^  nsnrpatio  **  means 
the  preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
"jus  usurpatum,**  in  the  case  of  a  Servitns  aquae 
dnoendae  ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense 
of  Usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
€APXO.]  As  to  the  passage  in  Gellius,  iiL  2,  see 
Savigny,  Sytimty  &a  iv.  865.  [O.  L.] 

USUS.     [Matrimonidm,  p.  741.] 

USUS.      [USURFRUOTUS.] 

'  USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Servitutes.  [Sbrvitutes.]  (Dig.  S.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Ususfmctus  is  defined  to  be  **  jus  alienis  rebus 
tttendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia."  (Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  s.  1.)  Accoidmgly  Ususfmctus  comprehended 
the  "jus  utendi  "  and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus 
comprehended  only  the  "jus  utendi.*'  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Ususfructus  and  Usus 
will  only  appear  from  a  statement  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfmctus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the 
ownership  (proprictas)  belonged  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Testament,  which  was  the 
common  case,  as  when  the  Heres  was  required  to 
give  to  another  the  ususfmctus  of  a  thing  ;  and  it 
could  also  be  established  by  contract  between  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contracted  for  the 
Ususfmctus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfructus  was 
Ususfructuarius  or  Fmctuarius,  and  the  object  of 
the  Ususfmctus  was  Res  Froctuaria.  The  utmost 
limit  of  Ususfructus  and  Usus  was  the  life  of  the 
person  who  had  the  right  Thus  the  Ususfructus 
and  Usus  were  generally  life  estates  ;  but  not  more. 
(Dig.45.  titl.s.38.  §  12.) 

Thore  might  be  Ususfructus  both  in  Praedia 
Rustiea  and  Urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  and  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whole 
proper^  (omnium  bonornm)  might  be  given  ;  or 
of  some  aliquot  part  (Dig.  32.  tit  2.  s.  37,  43.) 

If  the  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  "  fructus  ^  of  the  thing  belonged 
to  the  Fmctuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment Consequently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 
of  land  was  given  to  him,  he  was  intitled  to  collect 
and  have  for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  fructus  by  col- 
lecting them  (perceptio),  he  was  not  intitled  to 
froctus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected :  quidquid  in  fundo  nascitur,  vel  quidquid 
inde  percipitur,  ad  frnctuarium  pertinet  (Dig.  7* 
tit  1.8.59.  §  ]  ;  tit  4.  8.13.) 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he 
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was  bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries 
and  mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paUrfamilia$), 
If  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfmctus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  huid,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  wbicn  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfmctus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fmctuarius  was  intitled  to  all  the  rents  and 
profits  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his 
enjoyment  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
house  in  repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how 
fiur  he  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decay :  at  any  rate  he  was  liable  for  all 
moderate  and  reasonable  expenses  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  Fmctuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  ususfiructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another 
the  usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the 
right  to  the  Ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
He  could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes  ;  nor 
could  the  owner  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fmctuarius.  The  Fmctuarius  could  make  such 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  im- 
prove it,  but  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thing,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Consequently  he  had 
greater  power  over  cultivated  land  than  over  houses 
or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part  of  the  value  of 
houses  or  pleasure-grounds  and  things  of  the  like 
kind  c<msists  in  opinion,  and  must  be  measured  by 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
owner. 

The  fiuctuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his 
rights  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  Ususfructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fmctuarius  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thing  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  time.  This  security  was  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactments,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement ;  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  testament 

Originally  there  could  be  no  Ususfmctus  in 
things  unless  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  when  the  time  of 
Ususfmctus  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum  of  uncertain  date,  there  might  be  quasi 
ususfmctus  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  case  the  fmctuarius  in  fact  became 
the  owner  of  the  things,  but  was  bound  to  give 
security  that  he  would  either  restore  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  he  had  received,  or  the  value 
of  the  things  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  7  ;  and 
compare  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  Mer.  190.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Senatusconsultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  {Top,  3)  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Cicero :  "  Non  debet  ea  mulier, 
cui  vir  bonorum  suorum  usumfmctum  legavit,  celtis 
vinariis  et  oleariis  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se 
pertinere.  Usus  enim  non  abusus  legatur.**  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  "  id  ad  se  pertinere,** 
which  are  usually  translated  "these  things,  (the 
celiac  vinariae,  &c.)  are  not  objects  of  Ususfmctus,** 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  Ususfructus  in  things  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Use.  But  if  this  is  the  sense,  the 
words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus,  not  the  abusus 
(power  to  consume)  is  the  object  of  the  l^acy,** 
have  no  clear  meaning.    These  words  simply  sig- 
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nify  tliat  a  Usui  ■  given,  not  sn  Abiuiu ;  bat 
(bu  doea  not  peore  that  an  abusns  eoukl  not  be 
given.  Pochta  shows  that  the  phmse  **  res  pertinet 
ad  nsufructnaniun,**  which  exactly  oorresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  ''that  the 
thmg  is  an  object  of  usnsfrnctus,^  bat  that  **  it  be> 
longs  to  the  fructufirias.**  In  the  Digest  (7.  tit  1. 
s.  68 )  the  question  is,  wheUicr  the  young  child  of 
%  female  slave  belonn  to  the  fractnarins  (an  partus 
ad  finactoarium  nernneat),  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  negative,  with  the  foHowing  explanation :  ''nee 
nsamfnictom  in  eo  fraetoarius  nabebit**  The  pas- 
aage  of  Cicero  therefbrs  wifl  mean,  that  wine  and 
oil  in  the  testator^s  possessiMi  an  not  siven  to  her 
by  a  bequest  of  the  ususfractos  of  his  pnmerty, 
for  it  is  osus,  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  the  nitnre 
fruits,  which  is  given,  and  not "  abasus  **  or  the 
power  to  consume  firuits  which  already  exist  Ih 
other  words  the  testator  gives  the  woihan  a  Usas- 
fnictus  in  all  his  property,  that  is  a  right  to  gather 
the  fruits,  but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil, 
which  are  fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman 
to  be  ber  property  as  if  she  had  gathered  them 
daring  her  Ususfruetns.  Pochta  contends  that 
"abaans**  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  there 
could  be  "abusus**  only  in  the  case  of  things 
"  quae  nsn  consomantur :  **  he  says  that  in  tbe 
place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might  have  given  the 
young  of  animals,  as  an  example  without  altering 
his  expression.  If  this  interpretation  is  oorrect, 
Puchta  contends  that  the  Senatosoonsaltnm  as 
to  Quasi  nsosfructat  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Cicero. 

Usos  ii  defined  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  9)  by  the 
negation  of  *'  frai :  **  "  coi  usos  relictas  est,  nti 
potest,  frui  vero  non  potest^  The  title  of  the 
Digest  above  referred  to  is  "De  Usu  et  habitatione,** 
and  the  instances  given  under  that  title  mainly 
refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a  boose.  Ac- 
cordingly the  nsus  of  a  house  might  be  bequeathed 
without  the  fructos  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  1. 18) :  it  has 
been  already  explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Ususfructns  of  a  boose.  The  naoj  of 
a  thing  implies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  ne- 
cessary purposes  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man 
who  was  intitled  to  tbe  usus  could  not  give  the  thing 
to  another  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus 
of  a  house  coidd  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him. 
A  man  who  had  the  nsus  of  an  estate  could  take 
wood  for  daily  use,  and  coald  enjoy  the  orchard, 
the  fruit,  flowers  and  vroter,  provided  he  need  them 
in  moderation,  or  as  it  is  expressed  "  non  osqne  ad 
eompendium,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abiuum.** 
If  the  usus  of  cattle  {peeu$)  was  left,  the  osoarios 
was  intitled  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If 
the  usus  of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  beqaeatbed  to  a 
Bum,  be  ooold  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing  and  for 
all  purposes  for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the 
nsus  was  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  then  the  usus  was  the  same  as  Ususfructus. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  5.  §  2  ;  s.  10.  §  1.)  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and  accordingly  part  of  a 
Usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  thScmgh  per- 
sons might  have  the  fntctus  of  a  thmg  in  common. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  19.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
arins  vras  in  most  respects  like  the  fractnarins.  In 
some  cases  Usus  is  equivalent  to  Ususfructus,  as 
where  there  can  be  no  nsus  of  a  thiiq^  without  a 
taking  of  the  Frnctus.  As  to  Usus  in  the  English 
system,  see  Slanning  v.  Style,  3  P.  Wms.  p.  835, 
and  Hyde  v.  Parratt,  1  P.  Wms.  p.  1. 


XENELASIA. 

(Inst  2l  tit  4  ;  Dig.  7.  tit  1,  Ac  ;  Fk^.  Vat 
ds  Um^imetn;  Mfihlenbrach,  JDoeL  Pamhift.  §  284* 
Ac ;  Udtr  das  abmr  dm  i^mmmm^rmaima.  Vaa 
Puchta,  Bhmm.  Mutmim  /wr  Jwri^rrmdmuu  t«L  iii. 
p.  82.)  [a  L.3 

UTERINI.    [CooitATL] 

UTI  POSSIDENTIS.    [iNTSRDicnjK.] 

UTILIS  ACTIO.    [Actio,  p^  10, «.] 

UTRES.    [  ViNUM,  p.  1 20^  b.] 

UTRICULA'RIUS.    [Tima.] 

UTRUBI.    [Intsrdiotum.] 

VULCAN  A'LIA,  a  festival  celebcated  at  Rom 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  tbe  23d  of  Avgost  (z» 
Oaltmd.  StpL)  with  games  in  the  areas  Flaminiw* 
where  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Inscript  ap^,  Cmhr, 
IxL  A,  cxxxiv.  s  PubL  Vict  da  ngfimdL  twi.  iSis* 
Mos,  9.)  The  sacrifice  en  thia  ocrasiflw  cwisfed 
of  fishes  which  the  people  threw  into  tbe  fire. 
(Vairo,  de  Uag.  £at  vi20.)  It  waa  aka 
tomaiy  on  tbisday  to  eommenoe  working  by  candle 
light,  which  was  probably  eonsiderad  as  asi  aaspi 
cious  beginning  of  tbe  use  of  fire,  as  tlw  day 
sacred  to  tbe  god  of  this  element  (Plin.  Efoi. 
ill  5.)  It  was  on  the  day  of  this  festival  tkit  tbe 
consul  Q.  Fulvios  Nobilior  received  a  seven  de- 
feat from  the  Celtiberiana,  b.  cl  15Si.  It  beeaaae 
an  atsr  dies  xk.  eenseqncnoa.      (Appiaa,  Hia^ 

45.)  cua] 

VULOA'RES.  [8nrii%p.ia4I,bL] 
UXOR.  [Matmicokiom,  p.  740,  li.] 
UXO'RIUM.    [Am  Ukouom.] 
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XBNA'OI  ({tnryoO-  The  Spartana,  aa  being 
tbe  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  lengae» 
which  was  formed  toaecnre  the  independence  «£tbe 
Greek  states,  had  tbe  eole  eooomand  of  tbe 
federate  troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  qi 
which  each  state  was  to  famish,  and  a^poinied 
officers  of  their  own*  to  eommand 
officers  were  called  («Mryo(.  The  _ 
the  allies  sent  with  their  troops  were 
to  these  Spartan  {# yvyot,  thoogb  they  attended  tbe 
council  of  war,  as  representatives  of  tbeb  respec- 
tive countries.  (Thncyd.  iL  7,  10,  75,  ▼.  54; 
Xenopb.  HM.  iiL  5.  %  7,  A^idL  iL  la)  After 
tbe  peace  of  Antakidas,  the  leagae  woa  stffl  more 
firmly  establisbed,  thoQgb  Aigos  refosed  to  join 
it ;  and  the  Spartans  were  rigorous  in  exaetn^tlie 
required  military  service^  demanding  levies  by  the 
o'Kvrd\q,  and  sending  oat  (cvoTot  to  coUeet  tbcw, 
(Xenoph.  HdJL  t.  2.  §§  7,  37,  tl  S.  i7;  Wacfaa- 
muth,  HdsL  AltorA,  vol.  I  pt  ii  pp.  114^  341,  Ist 
ed.;  Schdmann,  Jflit>ir./>a6.0.p.436.)  [CR^] 

XENELA'SIA  ({evnAnrla).  The  Laoedae- 
monians  appear  in  very  eariy  tinee,  befiase  tbe 
l^islation  of  Lycorgos,  to  have  been  avene  to  in- 
terooorse  with  fi»eignerB  (|6w^<  Awfrfigyiiarei, 
Herod,  i.  65).  This  disporition  was  eneooaged 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  ordinance  fiirtndding 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,  witboat  special  per- 
mission, and  empowering  tbe  magistrate  to  expd 
from  the  city  any  stranger  wbo  miacondncted  kirn- 
seli^  or  set  an  example  injurioos  to  pobiie  mesalsb 
Such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  Spheri. 
Thueydides  (il  89)  makes  Peridea  rsfxeacb  tbe 
Lacedaemonians  with  this  praetioe,  aa  if  its  object 
were  to  ^event  foreigners  from  becoming  acqonintrd 
with  sach  infttitntionsand  i 


XENIAS  GRAPHE. 

be  ^nferoin  for  an  enemy  to  know.  The  intention 
of  Lj€iiTga8,  more  probably,  wrs  to  preaeire  the 
nntional  chamcter  of  his  coontiymen,  and  prevent 
their  beibff  corrapted  by  foreign  manners  and  vices 
(as  Xenopnon  says),  Sirens  juj)  ^lovpyias  oi  iroAirflu 
&irb  Twr  \4ywif  ifiirlirKauyTo,  {De  Jfep.  Laced,  xiv. 
4  ;  compare  Pint.  I^ftwrg.  27.)  With  the  same 
view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden  to 
go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistmte.  Both 
these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times 
when  foreign  rale  and  supremacy  became  the  ob- 
ject of  Spartan  amb...oB.  Even  at  an  earlier 
period  wo  find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper 
oceasioDS,  such  as  pnblic  festivals,  the  reception 
of  amhanadon,  &e.  (Xenoph.  Mmm,  i.  2.  §  61.) 
They  worshipped  a  Z«^r  iivws  and  ^Mtofa  l^vitL 
(Pausan.  iiL  ].  §  111.)  The  oonnection,  called 
by  the  Ored^s  rrpoiwla^  was  cultivated  at  Sparta 
both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals  ;  ai  which 
their  con*ection  with  the  Peisistratidae  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  also  that  of  a  Spartan  family  with 
the  fiimily  of  Aldbiades.  (Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  89, 
vtii.  6  ;  Herod.  ▼.  91  ;  compare  vi.  57.)  [Hospi- 
TiuM.]  Many  illustrions  men  are  reported  to 
have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as  Terpander, 
Theognis,  and  others.  (Sch5mann,  Ant.jur,  PwU, 
Gr,  p.  142.)  Xenophon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  nation,  and  made  Spartan  irp^|cyos.  (See 
fiirther  on  the  subject  of  the  (cyijXoo'ta,  Thucyd.  i. 
144,  with  Qoeller'k  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Ates,  1013; 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  Kol  7^  rh  lafiiva,)  [C.  VL  K.] 

XE'NIAS  GRAPHE  (^Wos  ypo^).  This 
was  a  prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping 
the  rights  of  citiaenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen,  except  by  birth  or  creation 
(yhfti  or  woi^o'ci),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those 
titles,  assumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any 
office,  judidal  or  nu^sterial,  or  by  attending  cer- 
tain festivals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none 
but  a  citizen  was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to 
a  ypn^  ^cyjar,  which  any  citizen  might  institute 
against  him.  (Demosth.  c  TinuAh,  1204.)  Or 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  tiaveYy^Kia. 
(Schdmann,  de  ComU.  p.  187.)  If  eondemned, 
his  property  and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  he  was  forthwith  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  (De- 
mosth. Epi&l,  i.  1481.)  The  judgment  however 
was  anested,  if  he  brought  a  Suni  $<u5ofUipTvpi«Mi' 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  cmvictod  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custody 
to  abid„  the  event.  [Martykia.]  When  a  person 
tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means  of 
fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  7po^  Swpo^eWos,  the 
proceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the 
some  as  in  the  ypa^  ^vias.  The  jurisdictioa  in 
these  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Thesniothetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  Nautodicae.  (Harpocr.  s.  o. 
A»po|cy^  TiopAfrruffiSy  VmncUKot ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  «.  o.  HcWar  8iin|,  NaurodUcu  ;  Pollux,  viii. 
40.  126;  UelcTyAtt  Proe,  pp.  83,  347,761.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
icgister  of  the  8^1,  or  Ai)|capx<*^*'  ypaf^tofrMv^ 
vhidi  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
fil^c^oi  theinsQlves  were  at  liberty  to  leviie  their 
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register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  samo 
as  in  the  7pa^4  |«Was,  and  the  appellant,  if  he 
obtained  a  veirdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ; 
but  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  was  sold 
for  a  slave.  [Dbmus.]  (Harpocr.  e,  v.  Aw^^wisi 
Sch&nann,4is  ComU,  p.  381.)  For  an  example  of 
this  see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eu- 
bulides.  [CR-K.] 

XENI  {ieyoi\  mercenaries.     [MxacsNAUJ.] 
XENUS,   XENIA    (C^wr,  {tWa).    [Hospi- 

-  XRSTES((c(rTT7»),aGreekmeaauie  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or 
2  cotylae,  and  was  equal  to  l-6th  of  the  x^*^* 
l-48th  of  the  Roman  amphora  guadranial,  and 
l-72nd  of  the  Attic  ampkora  meh'etes  ;  or,  viewing 
it  as  a  dry  measure,  it  was  half  the  iJioe$me  and 
l-96th  of  the  medimmte.  It  contained  very  nearly 
a  pint  English. 

It  is  thouffht  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  words 
to  the  remarks  made  under  Mbnbura,  Ponukra, 
and  QuADRANTAL,  respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  weight 
and  capacity,  according  to  the  views  of  Bdckh. 

At  this  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide^;  for;  though  the  I4<mis  may 
perhaps  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attic  ^4arfis  was  iden* 
tical,  both  in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman 
eesetariue:  in  fact  the  word  |^<m)s  seems  to  be 
onljr  an  Hellenic  form  of  eeriarius.  Also  the  Attie 
Xovs  was  equal  to  the  Roman  oongim^  for  the 
^icrris  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and  the  sex- 
tarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  Attie 
meireiee  or  amphora  contained  12  xo"$  <uid  the  Ro- 
man amphora  contained  8  oovgii;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  3  :  2  or  1^  :  1. 
Again,  the  A  ttic  mcdimnus  was  the  double  oi  the 
Roman  amphora,  and  was  to  the  mettetes  in  the 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  modins  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  medimmu,  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  amphora.  Hence  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  the  numbers  2  and  3  and  their 
multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise  ?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman, 
since  the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted 
to  the  Greek.*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  uncial  system  of  division,  which  character- 
ised the  Roman  weights  and  measures  [As  ;  Uk- 
cia],  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures 
of  capacity  (for  the  use  of  the  qfoikue  as  the  uncia 
of  the  eeeiarius  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  later  times) :  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek 
system  ;  the  Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  1 2 
Xff^i,  <um1  the  Roman  into  8  comgii^  instead  of  12« 
In  the  Roman  foot  again,  besides  Uie  uncial  divi* 
sion,  we  have  the  division  into  4  palmi  and  16 
diffiH^  which  aeems  clearly  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  division  into  4  ira^oiirrai  and  16 
idtcrvKoi,  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  Greek  ^stem  of  measures  had  a  censiderable 
influence  on  that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connection*  we  must 
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look  firoffl  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both 
systems  were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight 
The  Roman  amphora  or  quadnmtal  contained  80 

Connds  (whether  of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter 
ere),  and  the  oongius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic 
talent  was  reckoned  equal  to  BO  Roman  pounds, 
and  contained  60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic 
roina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60 
or4:  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we 
find  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system 
in  eicistenoa  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  eariy 
period  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy, 
but  other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonics 
of  Magna  Otaecia.  The  Phocneans  at  a  very  eariy 
period  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  the 
Aeffinetans  had  a  colony  in  Umbria,  and  Corinth 
and  her  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Central  Italy,  besides  the  traces  of  Corin- 
thian influence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  legend  of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
Aeginetico-Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian 
influence  on  the  Roman  system.  Now  the  half  of 
the  Aeginetan  mina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the 
ratio  of  10  :  9  ;  and  since  the  Aeginetan  mina  was 
to  the  Attic  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  comparison 
of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mma  to  the  Roman  pound 
as  4  :  8,  as  above. 

(BOckh,  MetroloffiteJU  UnUnmokunff^  xl  § 
10.)  [P.  S.] 

X YSTARCHU&     [Gymnasiuh,  p.  681,  b.] 

XYSTUS.    [Gymnasium,  p.  580,  K  ;  Hoa- 

TV8.] 


Z. 

ZACORI  {(jiacopoi),  [Abditui.] 
ZETE'TAE  (Cnrrr^ii)  InquuUon^  were  eztn. 
ordinary  officers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
discover  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the 
state,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates, 
ffxi'ltyopoi  or  fcar^Topoi,  were  sometimes  directed 
to  assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court 
of  Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for 
the  state,  and  indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ma- 
gistrate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against 
oifenders.  (Andoc.  tU  Myst,  S,  5,  6  ;  Dinarch.  & 
Demottk.  pp.  90, 97,  ed.  Steph.)  Zirnfral  were  more 
fiiequenUy  appointed  to  search  for  eonflscatrd  pro- 
perty, the  goods  of  condemned  criminals  and  state 
debtors ;  to  receive  and  give  information  against 
any  persons  who  concealed,  or  assisted  in  conceal- 
ing tnero,  and  to  deliver  an  inventory  of  all  such 
goods  (kuoypdtpwip)  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
delinquent  was  then  prosecuted,  either  before  the 
<r<^8(«coi,  or  it  might  be  before  the  Cn^rrrai  them- 
selves, if  their  commission  extended  to  the  holding 
of  an  ^f/Aov(a  Sucourrr^fMov.  Any  person,  how- 
ever, who  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  goods, 
which  were  the  subject  of  such  infonnation,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  complaint  against 
the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition  to  have  the 
goods  or  the  part  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This  proceeding  was 
called  ivtwio-iaitifAa.  [Syndici  ;  Paracata- 
90LU.]     Inquisitors  were  also  called  Maor^pcf. 


ZONA. 

• 

On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of  eonunissioiMn 
called  (rvAXo7c7f,  were  appointed,  to  diaoorer  the 
property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were  ooncemed  in 
overturning  the  democracy.  (Harpoer.  a.  v.  2,itr^ 
T^f :  Dockh,  PmbL  Earn,  of  AAena^  p.  158,  2d 
ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pp.  110,  112,  566.)  Se^ 
also  the  speeches  of  Lysias  de  FubL  Bom.  and  de 
AriMtopk.  Bon.  [C  R.  K.1 

ZEUGI'TAE  (Cwy?ro4).     [CaNsua] 

ZONA,  c^Mi.  ZO'NULA,  also  called  CFNGU. 
LUM  (O^nr,  fi/ia,  (tter^p,  Herod,  l  215,  iv. 
9  ;  /d^pa)^  a  girdlo  or  sane,  worn  about  the  loins 
by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some  other  arti- 
cles of  dress,  the  distinction  between  tho  male  axMl 
female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a  dimimi- 
tive,  {vni  or  (tMrr^p  being  more  properly  a  manX 
(^Piov  a  womanls  girdle.  '(Moeris  AtL  s.  v.)  The 
finer  kinds  of  girdles  were  made  by  netting, 
whence  the  manufocturer  of  them  was  adled  {•'•''»- 
irA^icof.  (Th.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oadendorp  ; 
Zomariui,) 

The  chief  use  of  this  artide  of  dreaa  was  to 
hold  up  the  tunic  {(dyyvcBat^  Callim.  Diau.  12), 
which  WAS  more  especially  requisite  to   be  done 
when  persons  were  at  work,  on  a  journey,  or  en- 
gaged in  hunting.     Hence  we  see  the  bins  girded 
in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman  at  pi  512,  of  the 
shipbuilders  at  pp.  98,  141,  of  the  goat -herd  at 
pi  886,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  989,  and  of  Diana  at  p. 
276.     The  (Ami  or  {tfvrTTip  is  also  represented  in 
many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men  in  annour 
as  worn  round  the  cuirass.    Among  the  Romans 
the  Magister  Equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red  leatlier, 
embroidered  witn  needlework,  and  havii^  its  two 
extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and  elaborate 
gold  buckle.    [Fibula.]    (Lydua,  da  Mag.  ii.  1 3.) 
The  girdle,  mentioned  by  Homer  (7Z.  iv.  135,  v. 
539,  X.  77»  XL  236),  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fosten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  lK>dy,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  tke  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  712.     In  ooQaequence 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fiutoiing  <ai  the  armour, 
iwvvi>tr9<u.  or  i&caffSoi  meant  to  arM  omt'^'mlj 
(Hom.  IL  xL  15),  and  from  this  clrcnnstance 
Athene  was  worshipped  under  the  character  Zm- 
crupia.     (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  2.)     The  woodcnta  at 
pp.  712,  854  show  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not 
descend  low  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
body,  which  was  covered  by  the  ornamental  kflt 
or  petticoat     To  supply  this  defect  was  the  de« 
sign  of  the  mitra  {fiirpa\  a  brazen  belt  lined  pro- 
bably on  the  inside  with  leather  and  stuffed  with 
wool,  which  was  worn  next  to  the  body  (Horn. 
//.  iv.  137,  187,  V.  707,  857  ;  Schol.  m  IL  iv. 
187),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the   outside 
aad  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitia,   one 
foot  long,    which   was   obtained    by    Brondsted 
{Bronzes  o/Siris,  pu  42)  in  the  island  of  Enboea, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  at 
Paris.     We  observe  at  one  end  two  holes  for  fast- 
ening the  strap  which  went  behind  the  body, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  hook  fitted  probably  to  a 
ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.    A  portion 
of  a  similar  bronae  plate  is  engraved  by  Gaylus 
{Ren,  d*AnL  v.  pi.  96.  fig.  1). 

Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead 
of  a  purse.  (Plant.  Mere,  v.  2.  84 ;  Gellius,  xr 
12;  Sueton.  FiWL  16.)    The  wallet  [Pkka]  was 


;  lo  indicate  thp 
ndition,uidiDore«pecial]jin  pnparing 
to  pertonn  a  ucrifice  (ve^  reciactoy  Vir^.  Atn.  iv. 
518;  Grid,  Wrf.vii.  182), OP  funcml  riles  (rfiKind.; 
Sutton. ^^.lOOi  tuning  TibuU.  iiu  2.  18). 

A  girdle  win  worn  by  joung  women,  eien  when 
their  tunic  wu  not  girt  up,  and  Rtnored  on  the 
dAj  of  mHmBge,  uid  iher^ore  called  fiin)  rafSt. 
riK^  (Jacob*,  AslioL  ii.  p.  B73  ;  rapeint  jurpij^, 
Bninck,  Anal  iii.  239;  Sen.  Oed.  ii.  3.  17;  Hom. 
OAt.SSI  ;  Longui,  I  3;  Orid.  Epiil.  Htr.  ii. 
116,  ii.  66,  Feitiii,  t  n  Cagvlim;  CatuU.  ii.  13, 
Ui'.  28.)     The  Flora  in  the  miueum  >l  Nuplea 


hoiH'i  girth,  nHd  to  bttn  ui  til*  nddle 
iFFiuu],  wu  called  bjthe  asmenuno,  and 
umelimei  made  of  rich  mateiiali,  and  eni- 
hnidsred  in  the  moit  elabonls  manner.  (Ovid. 
Rem.  Aai.  236 ;  Cland.  Efng.  34,  36.)  TheM 
tcmu,  toaa  ud  ds^um,  wert  alio  uied  to  tig- 
nifj  the  fire  lonei  ni  undentood  bj  gaogiaph^ 
and  Bilronomen.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  L  233;  Plin.  H.N. 
ii.  68  ;  Macroh,  Som.  Sap.  ii.)  [J.  Y.] 

ZOTHORUS  (f«fN(pot  or  tdim/ta),  the  frieta 
of  an  enublatnre.  (S«e  ColuuhJl,  p.  324,  a,  and 
thg  woodcutiL)  [P.  3.] 
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Qreek  Mcunrei  of  Le ngih. 

(1)  Smaller  Meanires. 
RnmiD  Meoinrea  of  Length. 

(1)  Smaller  MestureL 
GtKk  Hettiurei  of  LenglL 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
Roman  Meaanret  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerarj. 
Oreek  Mromrei  of  Sur&ce. 
Roman  Ueaauiei  of  Surfocs. 
Oreek  Meaiurei  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liqnid  Meaiurea. 
Roman  Meoiunt  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Ueanno. 
Oreek  Measure!  of  Ca[«ci(y. 

(2)  Dry  Meoauret. 
Roman  Meunrei  of  Capod^. 

(2)  Dry  Mcuoieo. 
Creek  Weigh li. 
Gnek  Money. 
Bar  lan  Weighta. 

'1)  The  Ai  and  ita  Uncial  Diviiioni. 
Roman  Weight!. 

(2)  Snbdiiiiioni  of  the  Uncut. 
Roman  Money.    (1)  Before  Augnatut. 
Homan  Mooey.     (2)  After  AuguiUu. 


iproiemei 
ot  Attic  money. 


la  iba  conatruction  of  theae  Tables,  the  uta* 
authoridea  have  been  Died  aa  thue  referred  to  in 
the  aitklea  in  the  bodf  of  ths  wo^  Farticn- 
lar  ackDOwledgment  it  due  of  the  auialance  which 
hai  been  deriied  frong  the  Tablea  of  Huasey  and 
Wurm.  The  lait  two  Table*  (of  Greek  and  Runan 
money)  luTS  been  taken  without  altetation  from 
Mr.  Huiiey't,  befsuae  they  were  tbongbt  incapable 
of  unptoiement,  except  one  addition  m  the  Table 
calcnlationa,  however, 
,  Ken  when  tJiB  reaolta 
aiB  uie  ume  aa  in  Mr.  Hnueyi  Tablea. 

The  Tablet  are  u  anaoged  aa  ta  exhibit  the 
cinTeaponding  Greek  and  Roman  meaanrea  in  diract 
csmpariaon  with  eacli  other.  In  aoma  of  the  Tablea 
the  value*  are  giien,  not  only  In  oor  leter^  mea- 
■urs),  but  alao  in  decimal*  of  a  primaiy  unit,  for 
the  purpoae  of  faf  ill  ta  ting  calculationa.  In  othero, 
afjmtinuiti  Bilaa  are  given,  thai  la,  valoe*  which 
differ  from  the  true  ouea  by  wme  small  fraction, 
and  which,  from  their  aimplicity,  will  peihapa  be 
found  far  more  oaeful  for  ordinary  purposes  than 
the  prectM  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case, 
can  easily  be  corrected.  Fuller  infoimation  will 
he  found  uider  MitiaOBl,  NuHMfS,  PoNDsai, 
and  the  apnific  namek  [P.  S.J 
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GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


X.  KatUM  of  tiM  tbrea  oliief  Systemj. 


Aeginetan  :  Euboic  or  old  Attic 
Aeginetan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic* 
Euboic  :  Soloninn 


or 
or 


6 

5 

138f 
100 
25 


5 

3 

100 
72 
18 


The  Aeginetan  Talent  «  6000  Aeginetan  Drachmae  »  7200  Euboic  =  10,000  Soloniaa 
Euboic  M      >=  5000  ^  =  6000       „      »      8333^    ^ 

Solonian*       „      »  3600  «•  =  4320       «,       =      6000      . 


*  Alto  called  the  Atiie  Silver  Taleni,     When  Attic  weights  are  spoken  of  without  any  further  dis- 
tinction, these  are  generally  intended. 


1 

Exact.*            1 

Approximate.  \ 

«.   niTTinimn   wvv>»* 

lb. 

*» 

ft 

1 

P5 

OS. 
«9 

9 

gn. 

lb. 

» 
•• 

100 

oa. 

grs. 

Obol  CO^oAif*) 

l»-472f 
110-83^ 
I45'83it 

9> 

20 

49 

6 

Drachma 

(ApaxM*)      -             -             -             - 

600 

100 

Mina(MKa) 

36,000 

6000 

60       1  Talent  (TdXarror) 

«l 

^ 

*  In  this  nnd  the  other  tables  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  avoirdupois  scale  aa  ftxcd 
by  statute  ;  namely,  the  grain  bs  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  =  437^  grains,  the  pound  ss  16  ounces  = 
7000graij«.  fOr^ofanoa. 


^       Vto* 

£MCt 

Jpproetmaie.  \ 

lb. 

OS. 

«»• 

lb 

OK. 

ffTS 

Obol      - 

K    '        i>            •            •            -            • 

fi 
1 

79 

ft 

5 
2 

15-893if 
92-3611^ 
48-611^ 
291-6.U 

80 

1^ 

6 

Drachma 

600 

100 
GOOO 

Mina           .            -            -            - 

36,000 

60       1  Talent      - 

*  See  pp.  933,  b.,  934,  a.     It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Attic  oommencial  mina  was  exactly  13^ 
silver  drachmae,  not  138,  as  stated  in  the  decree.    The  dilfbrence  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  drachnta. 


«•  Attio  Oommereial  Volclita  Inereased.* 

Exact, 

Appntu  isMife. 

lb.  loa. 

lb. 

1 

H 

90 

OS. 

P*^ 

1  Mina  s  150  Drachmae  (silver)               ... 

5  Minae  —  6  Minae  (commercial) 

1  Talent  =  65  Minae  (commercial)            ... 

1 

t7 

88t 

6 
14 

350 
291-6f 
145-8* 

fli 

ft 

*  Sec  p.  934,  a. 

t  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  taken  as  equal  to  I38f  drachmae,  not  138. 


8.  AttIo  SUwer  Veiffbts. 

EtwsL 

Appnriauae,  | 

lb. 

01. 

gri- 

lb. 

w 

f* 
I 

60 

OS. 

IPn. 

Obol       - 

. 

57 

1* 
*• 
15 

ll -0833* 
66-5* 

87-5t 

ft 

12 
70 

ft 

6 

Drachma 

.             .             .             «             « 

600 

100 

Mina             .            .            -            - 

36.000 

6(K)0 

60       |T;ilnit 

*  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too  small.     Biickh  makes  it  67 '4.    Respecting  other  scales  of  weight, 
see  PoNDKRA.  t  Or  *  of  an  OS. 
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7%t  nwmirah  miUati  th«  jMfet,  and  ths  ktUn  tiandh  tKe/r$l  and  memid  eoUmiu  rmpttnOf. 


A«a(,  l.a;  904,8. 
'KyaXfM,  1060.  a;   1062.  b. 
'Ayofiiov  7pa^,  735,  b. 
'AyaSotpyol,  28,  b. 
'Kyyaptiu,  94,  b. 
"Aryopot,  94,  b. 

•Ary<»^«n?,  633.  b. 
'Aydkeurroi,  28,  b. 
'Ayt Ainrt.  28,  b. 
'AydKfi^  28,  b. 
•A-yiiAia,  29,  a. 
•Ayi^T^f ,  242,  a. 
*Ayirr6p*tot»,  242,  a. 
*Arvr6pta,  242,  a. 
•AT^wpf  10:3,  a. 
*A>«roiya,  790,  b. 
*AyK<fX%  366,  a  ;  5^8,  b. 
A^ic^fw,  791,  a, 
•ATr/nfj,  613,  b. 
'Ayopd,  32,  a. 

„      ywaiKua,  35,  a. 

„      irkfiBovtra,  35,  b ;  304,  a  ; 
408.  b. 
*Ayofmf6tun,  18,  a ;  36.  b. 
*Ay6pas  vKifid^,  35,  b. 
'AyopeurHis,  36,  a. 
'Aypwplov  ypwfyht  36,  b. 
"Aypwp^t  wifiot^  804,  b. 
'Aypdl^ov  ^crdAAov  7pa^,  37,  a« 
'Ay/MetKtof,  224,  a. 
*Aypuitna,  72,  a. 
'Aypoacos,  892,  a. 
*Aypo¥6tiot,  72,  b ;  623,  b. 
*Ayp<n4pas  ^wrttL,  72,  b. 
'A7U10J,  226,  a. 
*Ayvpfas,  453.  b. 
•AT^frroi,  73,  a. 
*Ayxurr9la,  594,  a ;  595,  b. 
*  Ay wdpxm,  32,  a. 
*A7dr«f ,  32  a  ;  402,  b. 

„     irifirtroi,  1131,  b. 

„    Tr/l17To^  399,  b ;  ll31,b. 
*A7c»rurrcU,  167,  a. 
'AywoiUcat,  32,  a. 
*A7wyo0^Tai,  32,  a. 
'A88i^, 'A88t^is,  14,  a. 
"AJfia,  14,  a ;  79,  a. 
*A8fX^i9oOs,  595,  b. 
•a8«A^j,  595,  b. 
•A8^(nroToi,  592.  a. ;  705,  a. 
'A8tWroi,  17,  b. 
*AB<iy(a,  14,  b. 


^ASwror,  1106,  a. 
'AffimDnu,  22,  a. 
'Afi^iTM,  970,  a. 
'Afi^tryfa,  129,  a. 
*A9t6s,  149.  b  ;  623,  b. 
*Airmfta,  523.  b. 
[A9Airra(,  166.  b. 
*A8kfrnip9S,  166,  b. 
'A0Aoa^ai,  32,  a  ;  856,  a. 
A2<Lrcia,  IB,  a. 
AfytoA^t,  1153,  b. 
Aiyuropffit,  1 154,  a. 
Alyitnrr&¥  iopHi,  20,  a. 
Aiyioxos,  20,  b. 
Afyfi,  20,  b. 

Alyotc4ptt9,  59,  a;  151.  b. 
ACdoiMra,  73,  b. 
Aiir/a,  100,  a. 
Alfftos  Sdni,  73,  a. 
Afri^/M,  22,  a  ;  1034,  a. 
A/mardf ,  225,  a. 
Al^,  149,  a. 

Aurvfu^t,  27,  a ,  32,  a. 
A'xM^,  587,  a. 
AlxMO<p6poi,  587,  b. 
'AKOim,  'AitaUffif  2,  b. 
*Aicai^(y)y  /laorlxn,  903,  b. 
'Amih-ciof .  789,  a. 
'Axderiw,  786,  a. 
"Ajcotoj,  786,  a, 
'AKfOBrrow,  759.  b. 
''Ait/utfy,  634.  b. 
*AkoV  tmpnrvpMty^  93,  b. 
*Aicoyir(,  832,  a. 
'A«r^vTii>r,  589,  a. 
*AcovTur^f ,  589,  b. 
"Axpa,  139,  a. 
'AicpciTi^/ia,  304,  a. 
*Aic/wtfiKior,  433,  a. 
'Aj^^pcua,  789,  b. 
*AKp6\uoy,  433,  a. 
'Aicp^AitfM,  451,  b ;  1063,  a. 
'AicpOT^«i  iyyrypOfAfiiyoSt  ip, 

37,  a. 
*AKpiiro\ts,  6,  b ;  1175,  a. 
*Axp(Krr<{Atoy,  786,  a. 
*AKpwrr6fJUorf  543,  b. 
*AKpo^u(rtoy,  543,  b. 
'AKpox*ipia,  583,  a. 
*AKpunipia^tt»t  7,  a  ;  995,  b* 
'AKporHtpioVf  6,  b. 
"Aktm,  8,  b. 
''AxvpoSf  971,  a. 
*Akwk^,  587,  a. 
"AKvy,  589,  a. 


AAaf  d^f  ,  74,  •• 
'AXdicurrpaif,  74,  a. 
'AXd/tmtrpw,  74.  a. 
*AAa8«  /iArroi,  453,  U 
'AXa(,  1003,  b. 
'AAoSo,  74,  a. 
'AXaXKOfUwMt,  224»  a. 
*AA^«a,  75.  b. 
'AAcfvrcu,  75,  b. 
'AAfflrrVor,  76,  a;  190,  a. 
'AXifrif ,  22,  b. 
*AXia,  32,  b. 

*AX/ydi|«r<r,  583,  a  ;  714,  a. 
'AXMofiotd,  74,  b. 
•AAXoTol,  729,  b. 
•'AXXne.or'AAAi{,75,  U, 
*AA^ia,  883,  b. 
*AVi|,  1004,  a. 
'AAo7{aff  TpcN^,  76,  b. 
'AXiryfov  7^«i^.  76,  bw 
'AXmHiyww,  1003,  b. 
*AXTiip«f ,  585,  a. 
*AAMr(8Mir,  257,  a. 
'AX^toir,  257,  a. 
"AAwortj,  257,  a. 
*AX^ai..831,  a. 
AKvrdpxyif,  831,  a. 
'AX^wiSouu,  436,  a. 
*AX£a,  76,  b. 
AX«a,76,  b. 
'AAwi^,  or  *AA«^,  53,  a. 
"AA«f,  53,  a. 

•Afio^o,  147,  b ;  585,  b ;  92S,  a. 
'Afiol&roBts,  587,  b ;  923,  a. 
'AfAop^ytfio,  76,  b. 
'Atiap^ta,  76,  b. 
*A/t«A«^p/SuiF,  2,  b. 
'Ati€Kti<r€ws  yfnfii,  t,  b. 
'A^^^AAa,  2,  a. 
'Afigprnrla,  78.  b. 
"A/i^,  79,  a. 
•AAUTjo-Tfa,  79,  a. 
*AfA6pyn,  825.  b. 

•Am»«X<J»t|i  79,  a. 
*AtAieirrop€S,  591,  b. 
*AtiwvKT^p,  91,  a. 
"A/Airv^,  91,a. 
*AM^tap<(ra,  79,  a. 
*AiupiSK7i<rrpw,  989,  b. 
'AM^tSoAos,  791,  a. 
'A]u^(5«eu,  136,  a. 
*A/4^(8ouAa(,  1034,  b. 
'A^^iSp^/ua,  82,  b. 
*A/i^i04Aafi«s,  425,  K 
'A^^twWr.  1105»b. 


A/t^cirr^rct,  79,  a. 
Afi^lopKm,  B2f  b. 
Afiiptirp6irrv\QSt  1105,  b. 
Afufturerrrtly,  596,  b. 
Afi^iarofjios,  791,  ft. 
A/A^i^qpc^r,  90,  a. 
^Afupupuyrts,  769,  b ;  976,  a. 
'A/i^wp^is,  90,  a  ;  971,  a. 

„        tJ^^pvris,  762,  a. 
*AfMt>vfiMria,  82,  b. 
'AfupwriSts,  975,  a. 
'AyagoBfioi,  424,  b. 
*Ayago\€is,  1074,  b. 
*AyayKcudv,  240,  b. 
'AyayKorpoiplaj  168,  a, 
'Ayoyico^eryfa,  168,  a. 
'ArtiyAinrra,  92,  a. 
*Aydrr\wpa,  92,  a. 
^Ayayy^pifftSt  1145,  b. 
'AwxToo^T  8/inj,  92,  a. 
'Ayay<iyta,  92,  a. 
AvoSuefa,  106,  a. 
'AnMifutTa,  432.  b ;  1063,  a. 
'AyaKa^vwHipta,  738,  a. 
'AydUcia,  92,  a. 
AMuecfjucVo,  432,  b. 
AydK€top,  92,  a. 
'Aveucii^/iara,  683,  a. 
*A»turXirr^pia,  92,  b. 
*AvcucXunwd\ri,  857,  b. 
'AytkAiyrpoif,  673,  b. 
'AydicpMris,  92,  b ;  122,  b. 
'AydicTopov,  1105,  a. 
'Ai'ciAijAtMS  94,  a. 
"Avol.  990.  a. 
*Ayaiay6ptta,  94,  a. 
'Atfo^upiS^s,  213,  a. 
'Aycnrourror,  344,  b, 
*Aycarr^(rfiv,  484,  b. 
*Ayd^vais,  101,  b. 
•AvacriAioj,  890,  b. 
*Ayaro\'fi,  155,  b. 
*Ayav/Aax^ov  ypacp^,  94»  a. 
'Avifpopov,  143,  a. 
*AyZpua,  1088,  b. 
^A^apidy.  1063,  a. 
*Av8po7ec6yia,  94,  b. 
*Ay8po\i7^(a,  94,  b. 
*AvhpoKip^iov,  94,  b 
•Ay5poM€8;i,  149,b. 
'AvSpwves,  425,  a. 
'AyZpuvku,  423,  b. 
'Ayci$0i/yo9,  478,  b. 
'Avc^toSous,  595,  b* 
'A^ctfrutf,  695,  b. 
•Ai^ela.  98,  b. 
'AySwrfipta,  41 1 ,  b. 
'Ai^«<mj/)i4K,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
'Aj^«(r^«o.  98,  b. 
'Ai^evwwfjuMrla,  399,  a;  403,  b. 
'Avodo*,  1128,  a. 
"AyorAoi,  135,  a. 
'A^^eoj,  225,  a. 
*AyTi7(Jwta,  99,  a, 
*Arrtypaip€is,  578.  ay^' 
^AyriypeufHi,  93,  a  jytfg,  b. 
'AyrlZwris,  98,  b*-^ 
•AyrfXij^f ,  399,  a. 
*Ajmv69uit  100,  a. 
"Ayr^oTpeiTTo,  590,  b. 
'Ajnirlfjoitris,  266,  b. 


_  --* 


INDEX. 

*ArrfTwr«5,  1181,  a. 
•A«^«^Wo,  773,  b. 
'ArrAla,  100,  a, 
"Aim;!,  101,  a;  297, b. 
'APTw/wKT^a,  92,  b ;  99,  b. 
*Annro8^of,  221,  a. 
'A{(ni,  1014,  a. 
"Alwts,  183,  a. 
"Miw,  378,  a. 
"Aop,  577,  a. 
'Aini7cA.oi,  28,  b. 
'Aiwytto^,  460,  a. 
'AiretTo^pio,  101,  a, 
'Atoto^/mot  ,  226,  a. 
'AroroupM^y,  224  a  j  225,  a, 
'Aira^Aia.  738,  a. 
*AwxwXurHipia,  738,  a. 
*AircXcv0ep(a,  705,  a. 
•AireXc^epoj,  704,  a. 
"AreXAa,  573,  a. 
•A»€AAaSoj.  223.  a;  224,  a. 
*Air€PuunuTii6s,  514,  a. 
'AitoSdBpa,  939,  b. 
•Airogttrijj,  394,  b. 
A7royovuc6s,  225,  a. 
•Airoypcu^,  103,  a. 
*AircypiiifHUff,  103,  b. 
•AtoS^wtcu,  1047,  b. 
•Air<J«6(r/ioj,  764,  b ;  1075,  a. 
*Airo0cpcnrera,  76,  a, 
•Airo^mj,  618,  a. 
'Airoucio,  313,  b. 
'Atroiicoi,  313,  b. 
'Avotdipu^is,  103.  b. 
*Air^icXi7ro<,  27,  b. 
*Ato\c(^€w(  Sfmy,  418,  a« 
*Aro\Xi6vM,  104,  a. 
^Airo/iOTSaXtai,  305,  b. 
*Airor4fv^€us  Jfinj,  418,  a. 
'Av6^^a^is,  918,  b. 
•Air^J^/SiyTo,  104,  b. 
*AiroaTa(riov  8/in;,  104,  b. 
'ArocrroAcri.  104,  b. 
'ATOTcixtfT^r,  1183.  a. 

'AW0T€A€0-/4OTtK<J5,   144,  b. 

'AiroTiMay,  436,  b. 
•AiroTrjui7/ua,   436,   b;    470,  a; 

6 J  4,  b. 
'Avorifirirai,  764,  a. 
*Av6^>ay(ris,  104,  a. 
'AvSifKuris,  99,  a ;  100,  a ;  1 28,  a. 
*Airoif>opd,  104,  a. 
*A'iro<l>pdS€s  Vfiipcu,  104,  b. 
•A»ox«voTo»'€tv,  122,  b ;  271,  a. 
*AiroxfipOToifia,  271.  a. 
*Airpotrrcuriov  ypap^,    108,    a: 

123,  b. 
'ArotfAoaia,  513,  a. 
*Apcu6<rrv\os,  1 106,  a. 
*Apdrtia,  117,  a.  . 
*Ape6\ri,  889.  b. 
'Ap€v\ls,  889,  b. 
'A^iyddfis,  1154,  b. 
^A/>7(ai  7pa^,  133,  a. 

„      y6fU)5,  133,  a. 
*Apy^pioy,  808,  b. 
'Ajrywprow  8f#o>,  133,  b. 
*Apyvp7Ti$  yrj,  132,  b. 
*Apyvpoitinrt7ov,  133,  b. 
"AfiTi/poj,  132. 
'Apyvp(6vnTm,  1034   b. 
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*ApyA,  153.  a. 
'Ap8d\tor,  555,  a. 
*ApZdinoy,  555,  a. 
*A/>aio^pa,  1001,  a. 
"ApSts,  1001,  a, 
"A/Miof,  225,  a. 

„  -    wdyos,  126,  b. 
"Ap^ffKos,  345,  b. 
'ApuiSycia,  133,  b. 
'Aptartpoirrdraif  280,  a. 
'A/)i<rrfrSi7F,  127,  a. 
'A/Mirrpicpar/a,  134,  a* 
'ApKTtia,  214.  a. 
*ApicTt^uf,  214,  a. 
*A/Mrr€^(r0ai,  214,  a. 
"ApKToi,  214,  a. 
"ApKTos  fjieyd\ii,  147,  a. 

„     fUKpdf  147,  a. 
ApKTovpos,  148,  a. 
'ApjcTo^^Xol,  148,  a. 
"ApKvs,  989,  b. 

*A/>)ua,  378,  a ;  585,  b ;  753,  b. 
'ApfjuifAoia,  685,  b. 
'Apfuryii,  910,  a. 
•Ap/ioWo,  778,  b. 
'ApfiopiiHi,  773,  a. 
'Apycucls,  882,  a. 
"Aporpov,  117,  b. 
"Apoupo,  138,  a;  753,  b. 
•Apiror^,  586,  b. 
'Apxaryris  ypa<pri,  586,  a. 
'AfnToo-T^v,  586,  U 
"aImtij,  618,  a. 
'A^^7i<l>6pta,  137,  b. 
•A/J^i^po«.    137,  b;    871,  b, 

1100.  a. 
•Apr<£«i»,  137,  b. 
'Aprcvu/Ttof ,  224,  a. 
*ApT€fjU<ria,  138,  a. 
'ApTffdffios,   223,  a;    224,  a; 

225,  a. 
'ApTtfuai^v,  224,  a;  225,  a. 
"ApTia  fj  viptrrh  irofjci*',  863,  a 
'ALpridCuv,  863,  a. 
*ApTiafffi6s,  863,  a. 
*AproTo«(s,  921,  a. 
*Af>TOTCtf\(u,  305,  b ;  921,  b. 
'ApToir^XiBes,  305,  b. 
'Aprinrfis,  1204,  a. 
'Ap^oxva,  185.  b. 
*ApXaip€<rlat,  271,  a ;  443,  b. 
*Apx*iov,  1 19,  a. 
'Apxh,  124,  a. 
•Apxi?7^n?»,  470,  b. 
*ApxiaTpos,  119,  a. 
*Apxitpf^s,  167.  a ;  225,  a. 
'A/>x<0^«po5.  389.  a;  1126,  a. 
'ApxtrcjcTor/a.  123,  a. 
*Afx«T€»cToviic^,  120,  a. 
*Apxtr4KT<ou,  1 126,  a. 
'Apx'TcAfiSn^j,  973,  a. 
"Apx^",  121.  b  J  124,  a. 

„      iTTt&yufiof,  123,  a. 
*Apx(^>^^>884,b;  U02.  b. 
*Aa-dfuyeos,  183,  b. 
'Aircfefof  7pci^,  142,  a. 
•A«r£AAo,  142,  b. 
^AxTKivnis,  674,  a* 
'A«rifa^Ai?r,  1 130,  b. 
'Ao-fc\i}]rI(ia,  141,  b* 
*AirKo(,  1203,  b. 
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*kmmKiaffitjiSy  141,  b. 
'AimScMT,  787,  a. 
'ArriMa^Kif,  787,  ■• 
*Krwia,  297,  ■. 
'AmtfToi,  135,  a. 
'KrviptWt  141,  a. 
*Affr4p€S  kyaB9wo»ol,  144,  b. 

„       ivUcotwot,  144,  b. 

„       KUKvrmoi,  144,  b. 
*Affrpdin,  464,  a. 
'AffrpdyoXos,  143,  b ;  1095,  a. 
'Arrpar^as  ypctp^,  144,  a. 
"Atrrponf,  rh,  152,  b. 
'AffTvXof,  1105,  b. 
*AtfTvp^iM,  165,  a. 
'AervAk,  165,  a. 
'AirvAtfr,  165,  a. 
'ATA«ia,  166, a;  1103,  b. 
*ATi/aa,  168.  a. 
' At t/t»s,  168,  b. 
'ArAoTffyca,  150,  b. 
'ArAorrvt,  170,  a. 
'ArpoKTOf,  665,  a. 
AMvnubs,  225,  a. 
AM^f,  183,  a. 
A&Aola,  1185,  a. 
Alikfiat  i^Wy  426,  a. 
AM,  425,  a. 
A&Xirr^S«f,'ll31,b. 
A^X^f,779.  a;1130,  b. 
AhXi^ia,  977,  a. 
Afy»  wtpUtovpos,  892,  b. 
A0Toicp€eropu(6$,  225,  a. 
Afrro^ioXlat  7p«^,  183,  a* 
A^^fun,  183,  a. 
AbTcr€\^s  BUcn,  404,  b. 
A^o^Io,  454,  a. 
'A^cyudroi,  366,  a. 
'A^f<rif,  610,  a.  1055,  b. 
'Alpenl,  692.  a ;  705,  a ;  1 139,  a. 
'A^^pior  ipytuwf,  1138,  b. 
'A^irof  ilfi^ipa,  1090,  a. 
'A^fwyio,  1062,  b. 
'ApKaorw,  787,  a. 
'A^ty  180,  a. 
A^opfdis  itiai,  102,  b. 
Apptuens  ravf ,  7A4,  b. 
'A^po^ia,  102,  b. 
*A4tpo8^iot,  225,  a. 
'Ax^i  6,  a. 
•Axir«r,  1173,  a, 
A^ni^,  95,  a. 
'A^Ct,  108,  a. 

B. 

BtiSip^s,  224. 
Bcumipta,  183,  b;  402,  b. 
Bwexur^,  1004,  b. 
BaXardypa^  943,  b. 
BoXomibr,  183,  b. 
BaXaywds,  184,  b. 
BoAoroMicii,  943,  b. 
Bdkcaf0S,  943,  b. 
Ba\^b^i4>r,  732,  b. 
BaKiU,  435,  a ;  1055,  b. 
BoXKur/Aol,  863,  a. 
BdpoBpw,  196,  b. 
Bdiptfiror,  -OS,  721,  a. 
BcworitfTo/,  1139,  b, 
Bd^oros,  1139,  a. 
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Ba^lXffia,  198.  a. 
Bo^iAc^,  123,  a ;  990,  a. 
BwiKofPo,  123,  a. 
BtkflKios,  226,  a. 
BttrtXtffrOf  123,  a ;  412,  a. 
Bo^mvCa,  521,  b. 
B^^iraiwf  ipBaXfUs,  521,  b. 
BotV,  1055,  b. 
B««<uWM»t  8(in|,  201,  a. 
B«A^n|,  13,  b. 
BcXorCv,  13,  b. 
BtvMmos,  225,  a. 
BcySiScta,  201,  a. 
Bf^ordnit  fiAerpvx9t,  154,  a. 

„      wxituiftot,  154,  a. 
BiiA^t,  624,  b. 
Bn^  440,  b;  577,  a;  751,  b; 

1148.  b. 
BioW  Siini.  202,  a. 
WLiaufftt,  1006,  a. 
Bi<\ioM^Ki|,  202,  a. 
BiCAbr,  703,  b. 
BiAoSn,  203,  b. 
Bikof,  203,a. 
Bi^.  126,  a. 
Bl^t,  203,  b. 
BX4/9i|'  9^,  203,  b ;  513,  a. 
BAa^,  1007,  b. 
BAa^io,  1007,  b. 
BoMos,  224.  a. 
Boi|8ptffua,  204,  a. 
Boi|8po/uu(r,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
Boiftfoi,  868,  a. 
BoMrrd|px^f ,  -«f ,  204,  a. 
Bo\£s,  256,  b. 
BopM0yi«f,  239,  b. 
Bopco^/A^s,  209,  b. 
BoT€Ufian6sr  52,  a, 
Borayo/iarrcia,  417,  b. 
Boueu,  29,  a. 
Boiwdh'iof,  224,  a. 
Bo^cpctf ,  -4if,  59,  a. 
BoiiXc^M»s  7P«i^»  213,  a;  972,a. 
BotfXcvT^/MOK,  212,  b;  377,  b. 
BoM.  209,  b. 
BoCf,  812,  b. 
BovT^TM,  410,  a* 
Bov^rlo,  410,  a. 
Bov^ros,  410,  a. 
Bowrai,  209,  a. 
Bo^f,  148,  a. 
Bpaithf  32,  a. 
Bpof  cvroi,  32,  a. 
Bpo^fSfM,  213,  b. 
BpwptAna,  214,  a. 
Bporr«ibr,  1183,  a. 
B^Aosv  703,  a. 
BmhUii,  215,  a. 
B^Mf ,  224,  a. 
Bvca6s^  216,  a, 
B«/i^t,  116,a. 


rc(ry«y<»^  089t  b. 
raAtff,  28,  b. 

TofoiKia,  567,  a. 
To^AMir,  223,  a. 
rdfMopot,  570,  b. 
r^f ,  735,  b. 
VauKis^  218,  a. 


rcX^«rrcf,  1154,b. 
rcA«rr9VMo(,  867,  b. 
r€M9KmXarfia,  144,  b. 
r«v«Mr,  196,  b. 
Fcr^M,  558,  a. 
r^rtvcf,  «44,  b. 
rciv9Tw,290.a;  1164.  b. 
r^rM,290,a;  1154,  b. 
T^wftd,  412,  a. 
r^poMS,  624,  a. 
Ttpw^oSkMos,  624^  a. 
Tflp^,  412,8. 
r«pdirriof,  223,  a. 
T^povela,  377,  b ;  670,  a. 
r^^  574,  a. 
rcpMrld,  572,  a. 
r^^vyM.  936,  b. 
rfl^C«F,  454,  a. 
r^pnptr/ih,  454,  a. 
TMiyi^m,  570,  b ;  1164  b. 
rfyyXMfios,  240,  a. 
FAo^,  812,  b. 
rxcMcos,  1201,  b. 
rx^tf,  1202,  a. 
rXMvts,  1130,  b. 
I>rf^aX«r,  673,  b. 
IVpi^,  651.  b. 
rH^Mfy  14,  b. 

IVifyuM',615.a;  806,  a;  930,  a. 
Tflf^Mi,  240,  a, 
Fopwimos,  225,  a. 
tpaiBiott  iXMiiOipfomy  891,  a. 
„      Urx^,  892,  a. 
„      XiMcotwor,  892,  a, 
„       9utrrticitf^  891,  a. 
„      oUmfpim,  892,  a. 
Tpc^ifiarf  Mr  Xif{u^x<'^t  3^  ^ 

„  ppitrpiK^,  15,  a. 

F/MvifMrff^,  5.  b ;  211,  b;  577,  U 
Tpofifdl,  1055,  b. 
rpayu/c{|«  ^  vaiCcv,  582,  a. 
Tpn^,  578,  a;  899,  b. 
Tpo^  iyvW»»  735,  b. 

„      JkTpa^U,  36,  b. 

„       ^ptf^ov  fMrdUXow,  37,  at 

„      Axiryjov,  76,  b. 
V^Xiim^f,  2,  bw 

^bw^^X^t  94,  a. 

ArpptfTogfop^     106,    a  | 
123,  b. 

iipyUa,  133,  a. 
„       hpwasy^s,  586,  a. 
„      Atrctfcioff,  142. 

Acrrparvias,  144,  a. 

oArivMXfaf,  183,  a. 

^uXc^o^Mf,     213,     a; 
972,  a. 
„      <ctX(ar,  388,  b. 
„      8c«tt^^v,  385,  b. 
„      Sir/uMfio,  402,  b. 
„      9mpoBoKlm$,  365,  b. 
„      8»poecr<ar,  1223,  a. 
„      MpMT,  385,  b. 

€ifypu»Vt  590.  a. 

friTpov^T,  470,  a. 

4n^H0t,  606, « 

i»a,402,b. 

hpotruMas,  607,  b. 

Momyivtlotr,  735,  b. 

256,  a. 
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r^a^  jraroo-Koir^t,  257,  a. 
„      Kkomis,  300,  a. 
„      Af nrorovr^otf,  679,  a. 
„      kttwoarpari^,  679,  a. 
„      kttwoToitwt  144,  a. 
M      tuff$^§ms  dOcov,  764,  a. 

„  pofiUr/taTos    ^ttupBopas, 

803,  b. 

„  £ffy(as,  1223,  a. 

„  6fi7cV((ot;,  735,  b. 

„  vofKUfolas,  865,  a. 

„  npaifSfjMP,  865,  b. 

„  vt^Mnrpco^ciof,  866,  b. 

V  TafMurypa/^Sy  868,  a. 

„  viipaya»7f(a5,  968,  b. 

„  irpo8o<r(a9, 962,  a. 

„  /hyropuc^,  462,  a  ;  994,  b. 

„  <rvKo^aPTlas,  1080,  a. 

„  rpa^rof    iic    itpovotat, 

1148,  a. 

„  rvptuviSos,  962,  a. 

M  Mf>fwf,  622,  a. 

„  fvofoX^f,  623,  b. 

„  ^fuucttaSf  895»  a. 

„  ^e^fuUiir,  895,  a. 

898,  a. 

„      ^rov,  897,  a. 

„      i^^vityypapns,  971,  b. 

„       V'cvffoarXin-ciat,  972,  a. 
rpo^iic^,  899,  b. 
FfKn^f,  903,  a. 

rp2^f,  22,  a ;  989,  b;  1034,  a. 
TptKr^/Jxotf  588,  b. 
rp6ff^s,  688,  b. 
r^j,  117,  b. 
rvfuwrtdpxns,  681,  a. 
rv/<MMia^X<">  581,  a. 
rufufdfiop,  579,  a. 
Tvfuwrai,  581,  b;  582,  b. 
rv/iH|(rioiy  584,  a. 
Tv/unjrai,  135,  a, 
rv/iK^rcf,  135,  a.;  584,  a. 
Tu/u^,  135,  a. 
IVfuwiroiSfa,  584,  a. 
rvfuf6s,  808,  b. 
TwaucoK^fioi,  584,  b. 
Twuuum6t»m,  584,  b. 
rvroucwrTrif ,  423,  b. 
ru»^  Xfjcruri^,  892,  b. 

„    o^Kii,  892,  h. 
Tmftin^,  126,  b. 

A. 

AfSo^iof ,  224,  a. 
AfSevpTfiy,  1093,  a. 
AfSovpT^f,  1093,  a. 
Afaovxof,  453,  b. 
AoiSoAo,  382,  a. 
AaiMAcut,  382,  a. 
Aotr,  1093,  a. 
Aa/<rfos,  225,  a. 
Acurpoi,  410,  a. 
Aorr^Aioy,  95,  a. 
AoicruAot^X^i;,  751,  b. 
A^icTvAof,  322,  b ;  382,  b. 
AdKtos,  224,  a. 
AofAOpirttoy  xpvfuov,  382,  b. 
Atiftdrptof^  224,  a. 
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Ac^uoi^)7oi,  390,  b. 
Aaf<o<r/a,384,a;  485,  b;  929,  a. 
Aaifducri,  384,  a. 
Ady§urfM  hfjupoTtpifK\cv¥^  525,  b. 

„        h-tpifrKow,  525,  b. 
A(tr»,  674,  a;  1097,  a. 
Aopcuc^r.  384,  b. 
A^T,  1093,  a. 
Aa^ni^por,  384,  b. 
Ateyfio,  388,  a. 
Acfic€X<0Ta/,  388,  a. 
Aft\7i,  408,  b. 
AffiA<as  7pa^,  388,  b. 
Ataryor,  303.  a ;  304,  b. 
Atavo^poLf  845,  b. 

Afiita8«^X^i  885,  b. 
AtKoiovxoiy  385,  b. 
Aearapx^Ai  385,  b. 
Aemur^f,  77,  a ;  385,  b. 
AtiedinvXoSf  1105,  b. 
AcicoTf^iy,  214,  a. 
A««rar<irra£,  388,  a. 
AcicaTcvT^pioi',  388,  a. 
Aciccin),  388,a ;  800,  b;  1103,b. 
AwaniXSyoi,  387,  b. 
AcKordnu,  387,  b. 
AcAr«r<$r,  149,  b. 
AcA^d',  149,  b. 
AtKpUfia,  389,  b. 
AcX0<riof ,  223,  a. 
AcX^lf,  149,  b;  389,  b. 
A^/uyior.  673,  b. 
AcluMrrdrcu,  280,  a. 
A^p/uo,  882,  a. 
A^^is,  282,  b. 
Aco-^io^Xaircr,  593,  a. 
AtafiMrfipior,  240,  b. 
Afinroo-foraDrcu,  592,a;  705,  a. 
A€VT9p€tywurHis,  611,  b. 
Afvrdpios,  1203,  a. 
A€VT€pciir6rfiot,  557,  a. 
AnyfAOf  548,  a. 
A^Xm,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
Arifueyoiyolt  1086,  a. 
ArifJMpx*io6<rios,  225,  a. 
A^ifMpX^h  389,  b. 
Anfjuftyopoi,  1086,  a. 
Ajifirrrpia,  390,  a. 
Arififrrpios,  225,  a. 
Ai}^u4(irpaTa,  390,  a. 
Ai^fuoSpToi, 5,  b ;  314, a;  390,  b  ; 

570,  a;  1154,  b. 
A^fuos,  593,  a;  1139,  b, 
A7ifi6Koitfos,  593,  a. 
ArutoKparia,  390,  b. 
AiifAoroliiTOSf  391,  b. 
Arjfios,  391,  b. 
Arifi6ata  ypdfifMra,  8,  a« 
AuM^atoi,  391,  b. 
Ai}/u{o'foy,  23,  a ;  119,  a. 
ArifiiSaios,  593,  a. 
Ai}/i^ai,  392,  b. 
AuatfoT^pta,  395,  a. 
AMtf^njf,  283,  a. 
Aueypaput,  449,  b. 
AidSrifm,  395,  a. 
AmSticcKrta,    395,  b  ;    596,  b ; 
897,  b. 

„       Kkiipov,  15,  a. 

„        rifs  htuaJjipm,  467,  b. 
Aia3<^cif,  400,  a^  1126,  b. 
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A«£Ci»AM,  1075,  a ;  1226,  b. 
Ato(Aiwfra,  1121,  a. 
AtcuTo,  396,  b. 
Auunfra/,  396,  b. 
Aioinrriir^,  395,  b. 
Atdxpun,  1155,  a. 
AiofuifTvpia,  92,  b. 
Ataftaarriywns,  399,  b. 
Ax4l(uirpot  fraipa,  892,  b. 
Atayo^,  400,  a ;  1126,  b 
AtitTio,  400,  b. 
AidUrrvXof.  1106,  a. 
AlovXos,  1065,  b. 
AiaxffiporoWa,  271,  a. 
Aidxpvaos  fraipa,  892,  b. 
Auof^^ts,  400,  a. 
AiSoo-iraXur^,  62iB,  a. 
AifyaXM^y,  438,  b. 
AtSv/Mi,  150,  b. 
AifXtcwrrtp^a  vafffix,  682,  a. 
At^pcy,  425,  b. 
AtVcu  ifA^aitrot,  468,  a* 
Aiiir^Xcia,  410,  a. 
Auw6\ta,  410,  a. 
Aucmrrfipunf,  401,  a. 
AuewrHis,  401,  b;  805.  a. 
AucMrrudiff  402,  b. 
aLccXXo,  707,  b. 
Aiieth  402,  b. 

„     aUtat,  100,  a. 

„    iyvyvyiis,  92,  a. 
Miaeos,  106,  b. 
droXc^f^cwf,  418,  a. 
iarowifii^Hfs,  418,  u. 

„     iaroffrcuriov,  104,  b ;  1 23,  b. 

„     krh  ffvfi€6kwy,  1081,  a. 

„    iarp6(rKKriTos,  403,  a. 

„     &vpoirreurW,  123.  b. 

„     ipyvplou,  133,  b. 

„     tUrrortkfis,  404,  b. 

„     iupopfivs,  102,  b. 

„     fittcu^tw,  201,  a. 

„     /3ta(»r,  202,  a ;  479.  b. 

„    fiXdim,  93,  b;   203,  b: 
613.  a. 

„     irrhs,  461,  a. 

„    i^ouctov,  461,  a. 

„     i^ayocyris,  479,  a. 

„     iicup4atws,  479,  a. 

„     <|o6Xi}r,  466,  a. 

„     iirtrptripapxfl/utTOS^  1 1 59,b 

„     ipwucti,  476,  b. 

„     itaau^Mf,  678,  b. 

„    KucrryopUu,  217,  a. 

„    KoicrrropUv^  217,  a. 

„     KOKoKoyias,  217,  a, 

„     «o«oT«icvi«v,  217,  a. 

„    Kdpvov,  243,  a ;  461,  a. 

„     Kkomit,  300,  a. 

„     XearofAopTvptov,  93,  b; 
513,8. 

„     Koi^oplas,  217,  a. 

„    M^0ov,  764,  a. 

„    pLurB^^ws  oUw,  764,  a. 

„    oUtas  823.  b. 

„     oMrfot,  461,a. 

„     vapoKcn-aBfiicris,  102,  b. 

„    »po*i<r^pos,  962,  b. 

„    vpoucSB,  437,  a  j  1048,  a. 

„     fflrov  1048,  a. 
Sicvpta,  1013,  a. 
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A/jny    (TVfaioKaimr,  or  mnfOtttm^ 
TopaiUartms^  1080,  a. 

,f    Tpax*ta,  1013,  b. 

„     XP^«.  280.b. 

„    i^w^ofiofiri^m^,  734,  a. 
AUpora,  784.  a. 
AucT^ia,  408,  a. 
Alrruor,  988,  b. 
Ai^X«.  410,  a  ;  488.  K 
A(^urof,  llOl.b^  lUr/.  b. 
Aiouc^crcMf ,  6  4wl,  1096,  b. 
Ai^Acia,  410.  b. 
Atowvffia,  410,  b. 

M        cy*  ((4rrci,  or  ^yiUoy 
412,  b. 

„  Mtr'  4^>o6f,  or  fUMpdf 

411,a. 
Aior^iof,  225,  a. 
Aidf,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Aiwnifitid,  417,  b. 
Ai6ff$vos,  223,  a. 
AuwKo^ia,  414,  b. 
AuHTKO^fnos,  226,  a. 
Ah\a4,  151.  a. 
AnrAotSfoi',  1172,  b. 
AiTAoft,  853,  a }  1172,  b. 
AiT^cia,  410,  a. 
AiwTtpos,  1105,  b. 
AfwTuxa,  1092,  a. 
AiffKoSt  415,  a. 
AlcKwpa,  415,  a. 
AfTowv,  773,  b. 
Ai4>e4pa,  414,  b  ;  704,  a. 
At^0«p(as,  890.  b. 
Ai^prrii,  89 1»  a. 
Ai^pos,  379,  b. 
Aix^ftijm,  223,  a. 
Aixopfo,  1147,  a. 
A<«tf<Ara,  1 126,  b. 
Aotuiuurioj  419,  b  ;  462,  a. 
A0?axoip6fioi,  1055,  b. 
A6\txot,  1055,  b. 
ASKmy,  420,  b. 
Aopd,  882,  a. 
Aopdrtor^  587,  a. 
AofHiro<H^iei},  587,  b. 
AopuUirroi,  1034,  a. 
A4fpir«m,  101,  b. 
Aoprfa,  101,  b. 
Aa^ov,  303.  b. 
A6fnf,  587,  a. 
Aopvj^i,  587,  b. 
A6<rts,  124,  a. 
AouXof,  1034.  a. 
AoxM^»751.  b. 
Apdiemv,  148,  a. 
AfMtx^^,438,  a;  931,  b. 
Aperda^,  Ap4vaifoy,  518, 
AJMrrcu,  555,  b. 
Ap6fws,  1055.  b. 
AvftoMb-oi,  1153,  b. 
Avfua^Sf  1153,  b. 
AvwatmUif  365,  b. 
A^mos,  225,  a. 
Aw^ioria,  425,  a. 
A&pa,  432,  b. 
AtfpoSoirfar  7/m^,  385,  b. 
Adpor,  751,  b. 
A<*po{ffyias  7pa^»  1223,  a. 
Atipcnf  ypcupfi,  385,  b. 
Awrlyrif  436,  a. 
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'Eo^,  163.  b. 
•Eyy^  460,  b. 
•Eryifij^my,  633.  b. 
'Eri^f  8urf},  461,a. 
'Eyy^it,  737,  a. 
*EyK*KnifUyof,  459,  b. 
'ZyKf trrplf,  220,  b. 
•ErcXflfia,  403.  a. 
"EyKTiifia,  459,  b. 
'E>rnj<rif ,  459,  b. 
*  Ey icnrriK6w,  392,  b ;  459,  b. 
*Eyx*tpiSufv,  975,  a. 
"Etxoj,  587,  a, 
'EyxwrrptCtof,  828,  a, 
^EyxwrrpUrrpw,  828,  a. 
'E8i«,  436,  a. 
*E5of.  1105,  a. 
'EMXio,  788,  a. 
'Ec8ni,  436,  a. 
'EBtXowp6^§ns,  620,  a. 
EDcor,  223,  b. 
EU6rtt,  1063,  a. 
EiKovuc6s,  892,  a. 
E^irodT^,  446,  b;  1103,  a. 
ElKO(TToK6yot,  446,  b. 
E7A<rr«f,  591,  a. 
EfAuv.  226.  a. 
Elpy/iov  ypeup^,  590,  a. 
Eiptat^rn,  976,  b ;  1000,  a. 
Er(9^y,  446,  b. 
Eltr^uv,  447,  a. 
EiVary«^a>  447,  a ;  458,  b 
Eurorywytif,  446,  b. 
EUrtrftpui,  448,  b. 
EloirmwBat,  14,  b. 
Ei4rro(i|0>it,  14,  b. 
Eunroiirr^s,  14,  b. 
EUr^4p€iM,  449,  a. 
E/tf^^opa.  448.  b. 
*EKar6fAe(ua,  693,  b. 
'E«rar((Ai««of,  225,  a. 
'E«raroMf  oic^,  223,  a. 
*EKarofi€€h,  223,  a. 
lEiraTo/i^.  593,  b ;  999,  b. 
EieaTotn  ^,  884,  b. 
•lEryoroi,  595,  b. 
'^9tKos,  444,  a. 
"EKdocrir,  525,  b. 
*EK9X*tp(a,  607,  a. 
'ExicAiiWa,  439,  b  ;  572,  b. 

„         Kvpla,  440,  a. 

„        p6fufios,  440,  a. 

^        ^K\rrros,  439,  b. 
"EicifAirToi,  443,  b. 
*Eirirofu94,  555,  a. 
'£iric^Ai)A»a,  1123,  a. 
'EicAoycif ,  449.  b. 
'E«c/ia7(7or.  305,  b. 
'EKfioprvpia,  93,  b.  444,  a. 
'Einroicry,  14,  b. 
*Ejnroiff<(r0ai,  14»  b. 
*E«T€iJy/Eimj,  689,  b. 
*EtcniiJi6piot,  590,  a. 
*£KTi;irof,  481,  a. 
*EK^opd,  555,  a. 
*Eir<>vAAo^(a,  515,  a. 
'EAoIo,  "EAoiov,  823,  b. 
'Ekauoipdpor,  192,  b. 
*EAa/«y,  823,  b. 


•EXotV.  1168.  b. 
'EAa4»iy<<$Aia.  450,  a. 
*£Aa^iy«aAa6r,  223,  a. 
''EAM^f,  450,  a. 
'Ektve4pia,  454.  b. 
'EAciMTiVia,  452.  b. 
'EAcvo'friof ,  223,  a. 
*EA^c451,a. 
'EALnf.  147,  a. 
•EAi^.  690.  b. 

'E\Kwrriif9a  «a(^ci9. 582,  a. 
'EXXawfMnu,  590,  b ;  830.  b. 
'EAAifivrflViuu.  590.  b. 
'EAA^ior,  632,  a. 
'EAA4^ia,  or  'EXXiria,  456  a. 
'EKvfUL,  117.  b, 
'E/itfir.  456,  a. 
''E/ifMrif,  184.  a. 
'E^ar«(a,  456,  a. 
'EfiBdrnf,  764.  b. 
'EM^An/tio,  456,  b. 
"EfiJgoXii,  133,  b. 

*EftJ86Ktt*«i»  223.  a. 
%i«oAoyy  786,  b. 
'EfiioKot,  786.  b. 
'E/i^Afio.  280.  a. 
%ifuKiis,  773.  a. 
•lEfifiijyoi  ZUtu,  458,  a. 
"E/iToi^fia,  456,  b. 
*Efintp6jnyM,  532,  a. 
*Ejuirdpior,  459,  a. 
"Efuropos,  459,  a. 
"Eft^vpM,  458,  a. 
*Eai^<v0-»,  458,  a. 
*Eyayiafutra,  577.  b. 
'Erara,  577,  b. 
"Ei^ot,  1093.  a. 
'Ef^fSoCr.  1093,  a. 
•TEyaci^if ,  459,  b ;  463,  a. 
*Ei^cira  o2, 5^,  a. 
'ErSovroi,  625,  a. 
*Et^po/iis,  460.  a. 
'ErSv/ua,  79.  a. 

*Ereir<<rKi|AMia,  863,  a  ;  1084,  K 
*ErffT^,  53],b. 
*Er^Xvpa,  460,  a ;  525,  b. 
Eiwra.  557.  b. 
'Enr^dxpowos,  108,  b. 
'Eivcflrrqpfr,  222,  b. 
'Ei^ior,  989,  b. 

„      tr6fi€oX»y  417,  a. 
'Enuciov  9linif  461,  a* 
"Etfomrpor,  1062,  a. 
"Ei^M,  135,  a. 
'Eyrwor,  1181,  a. 
'Eyr^irwfia,  1181,  a. 
*£i^ior,  632.  a. 

•E^«7-7iJ,  456,  a. 
*E{<r)w7qf  aim},  479,  a. 
*E^aip4<rwt  Stici},  479,  a. 
*Ei4uror,  1102.  b. 
*Eidorv\Dt,  1105,  b. 
*E^€yyvSa0ai,  460,  U 
'£|cA«yM^,  484,  b. 
'£|«T«mir,  478.  b ;  511,  b. 

•E|iryir<  480,  a. 

'El^pciT,  785,  b. 
'E^^MiTor,  1102,b. 
'E^rH^pio,  512,  a. 
'E{(»ia,  512,  a. 
^'E^oaot,  l]46,a. 


*E(wA<^t,  513,  b ;  1173,  b. 
*E|»/iiKr(a,  512,  b. 
'E{i6<rrf>a,  513,  a« 
'EvoTTf  aXo,  462,  a. 
*ET(((KXor,  1090,  a. 
*Eini\{ctf,  1183,b. 
"EirdpiTOi,  462,  a. 
*Eira^Xia,  738,  a. 
*Eir«i0'<(8ioi',  512,  a ;  1146,  a. 
*Eirc|Aia,  512,  a. 
*Eirerctor,  211,  a. 
'EircuyoirriJ,  462,  a. 
*Evi€d0pat  939,  b. 
^Eviedrai,  466,  b. 
"EritfSa,  102,  a. 
'Ev{e\rifjLfM,  79,  a;  674,  a. 
*Eiti€6Xjauoy,  79,  a;  674,  a. 
*Ewt€oKiiy  467,  a. 
*Einryafjda,  289.  a ;  520,  b. 
Zwiypofi^jM,  1132,  a. 
*E«-c7peu^4!r,  449,  b. 
'EiriSaiJyMa,  454,  a. 
'EiriS^oror,  387,  b. 
'ZinZtKairia,  123,  a. 
'EiriS({(rcit,  468,  a. 
*Eir(^Aia,  556,  b. 
*ETeiK\ripos9  467,  b. 
'Eir/xXirrpoy,  673,  b. 
*EieiK0tP09,  9\Q,  h. 
^EwlKovpoif  758,  a. 
'ExlXayot,  1085,  b. 
*Eiri/A«Xirru,  468,  a ;  978,  a. 

rov  ifiwopiov,  36,  b  ; 
468,  a. 

T^f  Kotv^s  wpoa6liw, 
468,  a  j  1096,  b. 

rinf  fiopmr  *E\aunf, 

468,  a. 
rAy  MwrnipUif,  468, 

b. 
T&p  y€wplo»y,  468,  b. 
r&9f  ^vKmiff  468,  b. 
'Eiri^^Xior,  765,  a. 
*Eirfln(fNi8oy,  280,  a. 
'Eiriirofnrfy,  531,  b. 
'Eviirpoucoi,  594,  b. 
*Evurfurros  8«^€pot,  892,  a. 
„         ^e/*<6F  892,  a. 
„  irrpaTiiinit,  892,  a, 

|ETf<rfl/io,  638,  a« 
*Eitl<nmo9f  638,  a. 
'Eirurit^wTCiy  c/s  "Apttov  wAyov, 

129,  a. 
'Eino-fforot,  468,  b. 
*Eir(crarvpof,  918,  b. 
*EirMVflurcur0ai,  625,  a. 
*Ewunreurrfip,  627,  a. 
"Eirurrdnif,   210,  b;    468,  b, 
484,  b. 
T«r  iTifioaiotv  fjpywv, 

469,  a. 
r«ir  d8dr«r,  469,  a. 

'Ewurroktis,  469,  a. 
"EiritfT^Aior,  469,  a. 
'Eiriawrpo¥,  387,  b. 
'Eirfrflry/io,  488,  a. 
*Eirfrifu>s,  513,  b. 
'ExiroKfi,  155,  b. 
*E1^(Toyo^  673,  b  ;  790,  b. 
^Ewtrpntpofxhtueroa  ttin|yll95^b. 
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*Eirtrpoiri)t  ypcu^,  470,  a. 
*E»/Tp<Mroj,  469,  b;  1197,  b. 
*Emx*iparovia,  122,  b;  271,  a; 

443,  a. 
•Eirixvtrw,  380,  b. 
*Erroucla,  313,  b. 
■^wwcw,  313,  b. 
*EiroA«^<Uiov,  298,  a. 
'Eir<JirTai,  453,  b. 
'Eiro»T«(a,  453,  b. 
'EirwfrXia,  470,  a. 
*Einoijds,  1173,  a. 
*Eiewv(a,  1103,  a. 
'Eirc$Fv/AOf ,  470,  b. 

„        T&v  iiKiKiwVf  470,  b. 

„        ru¥  ^vkSvt  470,  b. 
*E7ratTl9*s,  787,  a. 
*Epttydpxn',  457,  b. 
•E/wrrfeu',  475,  b. 
*Epayurrai,  475,  b. 
"Epayov    Xcfirciy,   op    iKhttwwtw, 
475,  b. 

„       irAi}poui',  475,  b. 

„       trvWiytiy,  475,  b. 
"Eporoj,  304,  b ;  475,  a. 
*Epdyov  wKnpctrfif,  475,  b. 
'Epydyat,  1100,  a. 
•EpyooTii^ai,  856,  b;  1100,  a. 
•^PTarij,  628,  a. 
ypiipos,  149,  a. 
'Ep/Mi^  602,  a. 
'Epfuua,  604,  a. 
•Ep/ta*oy,  224,  a;  226,  a, 
*Epfju6uttos,  891,  b. 

„         8«^fpo9,  891,  b. 
^^h4>^fHa,  137,  b. 
•E^^ooi,  137,  b. 
*Epari<p6pia,  137,  b. 
*Ep<ni4^poi,  137.  b. 
'EpuicT^pef ,  592,  a. 
"Eo^iof,  225,  a. 
"EcrowrpoK,  1052,  a. 
•Eurfo,  542,  a. 
'EoTuitrtf ,  604,  b. 
•E<rr«aT«p,  604,  b. 
•E(yx<^a,  116,  a;  542,  a. 
'Eaxapii,  542,  a. 
•ETcupoi,  604,  b. 
'Ercupiiatcts  ypwpffi,  606,  a. 
•ETCMpia,310,  bj  475,  b. 
•ETcupttiov,  892,  b. 
•EToupoi,  488,  a. 
'ET(p67ropwos,  532,  a. 
*ETcpo<rT^/io5,  791,  a. 
E(^,  846,  a. 
Eftoyy^XiOf,  225,  a. 
EtMurrfis,  846.  a. 
Ebtarfwrla,  289,  b. 
EiJfoFor,  1173,  b. 
E&0v8uc(a,  92,  b ;  404,  a ;  864,  b. 
EwWkij,  478.  a. 
Efidwoi,  478,  H. 
E&/io\T/9a4,  477,  a. 
£vi^.  673,  a ;  791,  a. 
£vrarpl8a<,477,  b;  1154,  b. 
EfoTvXof,  1106,  a. 
EtHpniiuh-tt  417,  a. 
El^pSa,  417,  a. 
*E^XK6caff9Qu,  625,  a. 
"E^Vm,  463.  a. 
'E^ii,  106,  a. 
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*E^9arpLSt  79,  a. 
"Ei^^ai,  463,  e. . 
"E^crfyao,  918,  b. 
'^§€(0,  462,  b. 
'E^n^^ar^.  918.  b. 
"Eifniios,  462,  b. 
•E^^o-i*.  460,  a. 
*E^M<P^8<s,  144,  b. 
'E^Imrcioy.  464,  a. 
■E^^fmrioi^,  464,  a. 
"Ei^ioy,  1195,  b. 
'E^^opoi,  464,  b. 
'^vpoi,  453,  b. 
•E^«^,  1100,  a. 
•Ex^Xij.  117,  b. 
*Ex<ro5,  93,  b ;  325,  a. 
'Ei^fia,  1202,  a. 
'£«Spi}/4a,  1123,  a. 


ZJucopoi,  20,  a. 
Z€a,orZc^.  54,b-,  56,  b. 
ZcvyiTox,  266,  a;  486,  a;  1155, 

a. 
ZtvyXai,  789,  a. 
Z€viicTi}p(au,  789,  a. 
Zri/da,  1128,  a. 
Zirnrrof,  1224,  a. 
Zvyd,  788,  a. 
Zvytoi,  788,  a. 
Zwyrroi.  788,  a. 
Zvyov.  280,  a;  652,  a  ;  721,  b  ; 

1007,  b. 
Z&Yos,  652,  a;  1007,  b. 
Zi)0of ,  268,  b. 
Ztrypaptw,  900,  b. 
Zuypcupia,  899,  b. 
Z»/ua,  1225,  b. 
ZotfAhs  fidXas,  1090,  a. 
Ztiyri,  135,  a  ;  1224,  b. 
Zt&t^tor  1244,  b. 
Z«yunrXdicof.  1224,  b. 
ZflMTT^p,  1224,  b. 
Ztt<p6pos,  1225,  b. 


H. 

'HTcfi^i'^f  <rvfAfAopt»y,  449,  b. 
'H7CAU)Wa  iucuuniploVf  All,  ai 

593,  a. 
'H7e/Miry,  891,  b. 

„       t^tpdirwr.  892,  a. 
*H7trop(a,  928,  b. 
'HdAU^f ,  322,  b ;  1203,  a. 
'Hkcucdrfit  565,  a. 
'HAcirrpor  -or,  450,  a. 
'H\Mrp^u>y,  615,  a. 
*H/uip  8«l«Aor,  408,  b. 

„    fA4ffoy,  408,  b. 
'Hficpa  Kvpla  rov  y6/uv,  94,  a, 

„     fUim,  408,  b. 
*H/i^  iiro^pdScf ,  104,  b. 
'H/i«po^ku^iirra4  526,  a. 
*Hfupo9p6fioit  592,  b. 
'HAa8<T\ol8foir,  1172,  b. 
'Hfucirre^,  589,  b. 
'HfudKToy,  589,  b. 
'H/MC^icAior,  592,  b. 
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'KfOfPfo,  or  'H/t(ra,  567,  a  j  592,  b. 
'HWa,  585,  a. 
*Hy(oxof /  t4d,  a ;  379,  b. 
H/Nua,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
HpdicK9tos,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
'HftdfftoSf  223,  a. 
*Hp^y,  557.  a. 
H^f,  408,  b. 


e. 


BatpSs,  241,  a. 
eaJidfuoi,  768,  a. 
eoAflvuToi,  788,  a. 
eiUi^Mf ,  425,  b  I  788,  a. 
eoAXo^poi,  857,  a. 
eaX^ia,  76.  b ;  1 120,  lu 
eduva,  1203,  a. 
dcivrciv,  555,  b. 
eapyiiXui^^  223,  a. 

erforpoi',  112P,  •• 
d«arpoin$Ai}s,  1126,  a. 
etar/Mfin}t,  1 126,  a. 
eciAoMiof ,  224»  ^ 
e^/ia,  144,  b. ' 
etoS^iot,  226,  a. 
9«oA«7c7oy,  1 123,  a, 
eto^crCo,  1125,  b. 
ecol^iot,  224,  a. 
etoipaifta,  1 125,  b. 
9cpair«(a,  738,  b. 
ecpcnrcvrutot,  867,  b- 
effkbrtfr,  591,  b. 

„      filffof ,  892,  a, 

„      T^m{,  892.  a, 
e^pot,  163,  b. 
S4cit,  14,  b. 

9wiu»^ui,  123,  a;  804,  b. 
0«<r^f,  804,  b. 
e^afta^fHost  224.  a. 
eccr/io^i4r,  226,  a. 
Btcfut^oKcucfit  593,  a. 
6cor0>aXoiKfTa<,  883*  a. 
e«To(,  14,  b. 
StMffios,  224,  a. 
ec«»p(a,  389,  a ;  1 123,  b. 

ecttrpfr,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
ef «po(,  389,  a ;  1 125,  b. 
BriKoi,  556,  a. 
e^«i|,  197,  b. 

Oiypio^X^'S  202,  a, 

enploy,  163,  b. 

S7iffavp6s,  1127,  a. 

ei|«r«««.  1127,  b, 

e^criro,  597,  b* 

enTcf,266,H;  1155,  a;  1128,b. 

Bieurof,  411,  a;  475.  b. 

eotpii  yafwe^f  737,  U 

eoA/a,  1213,  b. 

BiKos,  1128,  b. 

B6wkos,  32,  b. 

epihftov,  1 129,  a. 

Bpayerm,  788,  a. 

ejoavor,  788,  a. 

epT^r^of,  555,.  b. 

eynirof,  1129,  a. 

Bvywfip  595,a. 

euyoT/MJow,  595^  t   . 

ewM«\i»,  11 22,  a. 


INDEX. 

evfuofT^or,  1 174,  b. 
BCipa,  624,  b. 

„    aUXeios,  425,  a. 

„     «n}irala.  425,  b. 

„    /ida-wXof,  425,  a. 

„    ^^atiXof,  425,  a« 
evpc^t,  1012,  b. 
e6prrpo¥,  625,  b. 
9up(8cf,  426.  a. 
e^ot,  1 129,  b. 
BvJMr,  425,  a. 
Oupw/Mibr,  425,  a. 
Bupt0p6s,  425,  a ;  627,  b. 
e^o-oi^oi,  537,  a. 
Bvrhptw,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
eJK.7U,a, 


I. 


''Icurxof ,  453,  b. 
*IcirpaAffflrr4f,  76,  a ;  628,  a. 
•larpurii,  745,  b. 
"lorptfy,  747,  a. 
*larpoffo^tffT/is,  628,  a. 
"iT^n,  l7«if ,  768,  b. 
•MmMj,  994,  b. 
'lUpwris,  1 105,  a. 
'UpdKutv,  98,  b. 
'If/Mior,  998,  b. 
•l#p«ir  Ti5r  (TArr^pwi',  606,  b. 
'UpaypafAfjMTfh,  80,  b. 
'Iff/H(8ov\Di,  606,  a. 
*Upofjiai^9ia,  417,  a, 
'Upofirirla,  607,  a, 
•ifpoAu^Mowf,  80,  b  i  138,  b 
'Up6r,  1104,  b. 
*I«payaecu,  167,  a. 
*I<pOTotoi,  607,  b. 
'UpwriBwrros,  226,  a. 
'IfpotricoTta,  417,  a. 
*lfp<NrvX(af  7pa^,  607,  b. 
•lepo^wbMTjj,  453,  a;  477,  a. 
*ia<i^>ciA;io<,  411,  a. 
•iKrmpra,  142,  a. 
"iKpia,  784,  b. 
"LcTtrtf,  154,  a. 
*lXauos,  224,  a. 
'lA^pio,  608,  a. 
'IXofMn-paT^ta,  1 1 45,  b. 
•l/alrr«,  269,  a;  790,  b. 
*li»4in9S  mucTucoC,  269,  a. 
'IfwrfSior,  850,  b. 
'IfUrtw,  850,  b. 
*iw;a,  699.  a. 
'L^j,  1001,  a. 
•foiXiof ,  225,  a. 
'Ixp6s,  669,  a, 
*Iinrap;to<m$s,  483,  b. 
^Imtapxoi,  5,  b  j  487,  a. 
'Imrcif ,  266,  a ;  11 55,  a. 
*IinrueoV,  608,  a  i  1056,  b. 
•Iwiroe^oi,  608,  a. 
'Inrodp^^uof,  224,  a. 
*l7nr6^pofAos,  283,  b ;  608,  b. 
•imroy,  149,  b. 
•inrou  irpoTOfiii,  149,  b. 
''Ipn^,  446,  b. 
^IcrOfuo,  645,  b. 
'J<rairoXiTcia,  289,  b. 
*I(roreXfia,  289,  b. 


*ltrvnk9h,  289,  K 
'Lrrtor,  79^  a  ;  1186, «. 
'I<rro«a«6f,  117.b. 
'Lrrtfro8«f,  1100,b. 
1<rrtff,789,  a;I099.  a. 
'I<rn^,  425,  b ;  1099.  b. 
Itwj,  297,  b ;  S78,  b. 
*lX^r,  151,  b. 
*lx^  p^ws  at  fM4yta,  153,  U 


Kofffffpio,  216,  b. 
Ka8(<rmi,971,  a. 
KiSof ,  Ka»or,  218,  a ;  971,  a. 
KtOapta,  781,  b. 
Ka9apft^,  781,  tu 
KflAaiMrti,  719,  a« 
Kotfrr^p,  985,  b. 
KiIdoSoT,  1128,  a. 
Ka0u^<rffwf  aiini,  578,  b. 
Kajmyap^  S^,  217,  a. 
Ktutnyoptou  Uic%  217.  a. 
KeuraAo7<ar  9un|,  217, «. 

KoiCOTCffFMiir  9^,  217>  bw 

KJucm<ra,  217,  a. 
KdXjoSos,  220.  a ;  S26,  bw 
„      itddo^t,  453.  b. 
KoAovu^wr,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Kd\af»s,  220,  a ;  763,  b. 
KoXArytMio,  1128,  •. 
Ka^XitptTp,  417,  a. 
KoAAurrcio,  234.  a. 
KaXotfflbiyf,  553,  b. 
KiUoi,  783,  b ;  790;  a. 
KaXiwws,  545,  b. 
Ka\66as,  902,  b. 
KoA^irrpa,  1186,  a. 
KaAf»8{a.  790,  a. 
K(Ua»s,  996,  a. 
Kd^,  587,  b. 
Koftdpa,  124,  b. 
Kc(ufwor,  546,  a, 
Kamvt^P,  1055,  b. 
Kdi'i^of ,  or  Klvmtfof,  235,  b. 
Kivotf/Nw,  235,  b. 
Kdi'Si;!,  237,  a. 
Ktiyfuw,  237,  b. 
Konf^^r,    237,  b^    411,   a; 

857,  a. 
KoM^,  298.  a;  985.  b;  UOt,  a 
KaaniKtlor,  258.  a. 
K^Aos,  258,  b ;  459,  a. 
KmmMicfif  426,  a. 
Kavra/Ecorrcto,  417,  a. 
Kaptffltrimf,  889.  b. 
KapKivot,  150,  b. 
KopyccErai,  242.  a. 
KopKcia,  241,b. 
Kajvyfibr,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
KapraiOf  1005,  b. 
Kofirov  Siicii,  243,  a. 
Koffva,  243,  b. 
Ka)>uar((>(''>  243,  b. 
Kopuorfff,  243,  b. 
Xoo-o-i^cia,  149,  a. 
KoerdiSXiifM,  790.  b^ 
JCcnroffA^/iora,  448",'  bL  ' . 
>Cara«AqTiic4,  718,13^!.*'  '    .    ' 
Kar«7«7ii,  729,  t     * ' 


KoroT^w.  92,  a. 
Karvefdrpaw,  258,  a;  619, b. 
lHjoenSrv^^  566,  •• 
KaroKXaiirla,  439,  h. 
Kardicoftos,  891,  a. 
KorcUoTof,  256,  a. 

256,  a. 
KoreiXivii,    268,    a;    619,'  b- 

729.  a. 
Kararciparr^pMy  256,  b* 
KaTaW\Ti|t,  1138,  b. 
KarflnrcArur^,  1138,  b. 
KaroWrcur/ia,  1 185.  a. 
Karafifidienis,  256,  b. 
KoTfluricMiif  ypai^t  257,  a. 
KorttTTpiStfara.  784,  b. 
Koraro/iaf,  1121,  a. 
Keeraxnporowia,  271,  a. 
Karax^o'funa,  1036,  a. 
Korcryvoir,  403,  b ;  460,  b. 
Kanryopia,  578,  a. 
KoT^TopoT,  1085,  b. 
lUh-MTpor,  ia52,  a. 
Karopdrrcir.  555,  b« 
Karox«i^,  626,  b. 
Kdrpufos,  118,  a;  984,  b. 
KiArm  rpixias,  892.  a. 

„    rrrpgx^^'^s,  892,  a. 
KcrrwrtUni,  882,  b. 
KorwMueo^^poi,  1153,  b. 
KoMTif,  904,  a. 
Kaur/ifMw,  274,  b ;  904,  a. 
Kc4(8as,  260,  a. 
KfipUi,  673,  b. 
KffKp^^os,  329,  a. 
Kc\co'rr«f,  1100,  b. 
KcXeiNTT^f,  782,  a ;  944.  b. 
KAi|f»287,b;610,a. 
KdvToapos,  153,  b. 
KcrrpidSai,  410,  a. 
Krpoia,  789,  b. 
Kcpofris,  59,  a. 
Kcpo^^  532,  b. 
Kf/M^i4or,  532,  b. 
K^peytM,  210,  a  ;  532,  b ;  1098,  a. 
K4pat,  126,  a ;  789,  b. 
Ktpariw,  1213,  b. 
Kc/Mcf8cf,  1122,  a. 
K4fPw,  1000,  b. 
Ktftovxoif  790,  b. 
K9fpak4,  133,  b. 
Kirira/ad^425,b. 
K^off,  618,  a. 
Kvpoypeupia,  903,  b. 
Kftp6K9u»,  216,  a. 
Ki}pdirtor  218,  a. 
K^TOf,  162,  a. 
Ki|0«^,  148,  a. 
Kieapis,  720,  b. 
KiBt^t^tOf  977,  a. 
KtWotfof,  235,  b. 
K^oMt,  556,  b. 
Kfimr,  288,  a. 
Kurroi^t,  288,  b. 
Kicn^,  323,  a. 
KAap«#rai,  366,  a. 
KAf iSovxM,  lUlfb. 
KAcI9por,  626,  b. 
KAc/t,  627,  a 
KX«f^a^  tflfi^  a. 


INDEX. 

KAi}8ovxo<,  1 1 1 1,  b. 
KKripoyS/ios,  595,  b. 
KA^poy,  595,  b. 
KXnpovxUi,  313,  b ;  314,  a. 
KXnpovxot,    313,    b^  314,    b; 

1162,  a. 
KXirrc^ii',  93,  b. 
KAirr^s,  294,  b. 
KA^ropf  r,  294,  b. 
KM€awos,  546,  a. 
KXifxa,  296.  b. 
KAi;uuc^8es,  789,  a. 
KArMa|,975,  a;  1009.  b. 
KA(n},  671,  b;673,  a. 
KXtrtSiow,  671,  b. 
KXurtas,  625,  b. 
KAov^t  a^,  300,  a. 
Kwi^tfr,  551,  b. 
Kr^oAor.  673,  b. 
Ktnifuu,  378,  b. 
Krnfds,  822,  a. 
K<fy^  454,  a. 
Koyx*!.  348,  a. 
KSBopvos,  366,  a. 
KoiXor.  1 122.  a. 
KoiTwrcf.  425,  a. 
K6\aK€s,  867,  b. 
lUAa(,  892,  a. 
KoAfdt,  577,  a. 
Ko^Av«Mrr^y,  270,  b. 
lUAAvCof .  270,  b. 
Ka^MTo-Ji.  322,  a. 
K<(Airof .  322,  b  (  1203,  a. 
KoAfiinu,  556,  a. 
K4{^i?,  328.  b. 
Koftftdrwif.  344,  b. 
Koftfjtarucdf  1 146,  a. 
Ko/^uff,  U46,  a. 
KSyivKos,  752,  a. 
Korifltnyt.  870,  a;  979,  a. 
KoWiroScT,  1153,  b. 
Kopt6s,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 
Kawdyov,  768.  b. 
Kawis,  622,  a. 
K^wTcof,  627,  b. 
K<lpa{,  627,  a. 
Kipiai,  280,  a ;  344,  b. 
IL^,  891,a;  892,  b. 
KapofBia  itliffi,  606,  a. 
KapipedC^oBat,  606,  a. 
Koinftfarrfff ,  364,  a. 
Kopvfatrruci,  364,  a. 
Kopv^arrMTAu^s.  364.  a. 
Kipvfieot,  328.  b. 
Kop^nf,  881,  b. 
Kifpvf.  565,  b. 
Ki^v^a,  548,  a. 
KopaSrif,  126,  a ;  627.  a. 
KopaMs,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 
KofrforHis,    365,  a;    581,  b; 

624,  a. 
Koa/Mi,  365,  a. 
Koattovdp9a\tHy  282.  a. 
K^iMM,  831.  b. 
KoTTotfcibr,  366.  a. 
Ktnrdgtow,  366,  a. 
K^rroffos.  366.  b. 
KrfrrwTf f.  367,  a. 
Kor^kri,  367,  a ;  381.  b. 
Krt^rria,  367.  a. 
Kavpd,  328.  b. 
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Kovp«^,  197,  a. 
Kovpwrtf,  101,  b. 
Ko6ptftot  wapB^nSt  391,  a. 
Kovp(f,  197,  b. 
K^ptyot,  358,  a. 
KoxAufptor.  301.  a. 
Kox^at,  300,  b. 
KpilSBceros,  674.  a. 
Kp^Si}.  1123,  a. 
Kpoiiiis  w6fu>f,  1 120,  a. 
KpdMQf,  565;  b. 
KpounrffSmu.  280,  a. 
Kpdffw^v,  665,  b. 
KpcH^p,  153,  b;  367,  b 
Kp«a>pa,  586,  b. 
Kp/^oAo,  381,  b. 
Kptovttkthp,  723,  a« 
Kptww^ns,  722,  a. 
M>^>  643.  b. 
Kptpris,  368,  b. 
Kpi0oAuvr«la,  417.  a. 
Kpiarof ,  627.  a. 
Kpuft,  133.  b ;  149,  b. 
KpiroT,  369,  b. 
KpoK^,  1000,  a. 
KpoiurT6y  ^s,  370,  a. 
Kp^ria,  370,  a. 
Kpmro-of,  537,  a. 
Kp^oAor,  370,  a. 
Kpo^iv,  627,  b. 
KpoDAia,  381.  b. 
Kpomr^io,  381,  b. 
Kpln^rcU^  371,  a. 
KpwirT^,37J,a. 
Kpv«Tfa,371,a. 
KpvwTot,  372,  a. 
Kp»t€6\os,  328.  b. 
Kre(r,  881,  a. 
KTfi/mra  459.  b. 
Kuatfof.  380,  b. 
Kvdfiof^  57.  a. 
Kvayc^icSr,  224,  a. 
Kv«urrnp«f,  1005,  b;   1006,  a. 
KiJ«Of,  372,b;  1112.  b. 
Kti6i}ppa^f,  888,  a. 
K^Aa.  378,  a. 
KtfKAif,  381,  a. 
KiMcAioSiMtf-iraXM,  279,  a. 
K^«tAos,  35,  a;  298,  a ;  1034,  b. 
Kd\«rif,  714,  a. 
KiV«a»  381,  a. 
K^/i«aAor,  381,a. 
K6ft€fi,  381,  a. 
KiWii,  565,  b. 

Kvnryrruc^  bdarpoy,  1186,  a. 
Kw6eoupa,  147.  b. 
Kuf^ovpof,  147,  b. 
Kupfa^la.  920,a;  1130,  a. 
K^cts,  183,  a. 
Kvpto,  1i,  399,  a. 
K^MM,  101,  b. 
K^Ms,  213,  a;  377, b. 
K^  152,  b. 
KAiu»,  673,  b. 
IUSmt,  1133,  b. 
KAta,  673.  bw 
KotXwtphm,  310,  b. 
K«/Mf ,  277,  b ;  379,  a. 
K»H>*w>  341,  b. 
Kifivff<or,  593,  a. 
KMVunrfZtr,  351,  a. 
4  L 


KAni,  239.  a ;  788.  t. 
Kmw4,  384.  h. 
Kmfiuufuix^  A8S,  •• 
KiApwtoSt  195,  b. 
Kdr,  aeo,  a. 


A. 


.  Aot^,  239,  a. 
AayMfdXot,  881,  b. 
Aflr)Wt,  Acn«it,  153,  bw 
AoS^t,  1186,  a. 
AafiwoMa^lm,  666,  a. 
Aa/anBiiipofjiiaf  066,  a. 
AayuvaSq^<i^(a,  666,  a. 
AofiwuBiiipSpoi,  666,  b. 
A<Vi«i8iar,  892,  a. 
Aofjoniovxot  Ayalir,  666,  a. 
Aofordt,  666,  a. 
AaoMffiot,  226,  a. 
Atuufftroroioi,  1094,  $• 
A^Murcf  y  655,  b. 
Aorayfcoir,  366,  b. 
Aira(,  366.  b. 
A^^ir,  883,  a. 
AMfpo9r4rm,  280,  a. 
Aa^pia,667,  b. 
Aififf,  827,  a. 
A«mfu^rryp(av  9liai,  513,  a, 
AffivoPovrMv  Ypo^,  679,  a. 
Atiwoarportw  ypvi^  679,  a. 
A«arora|(ov  7^Nif4»  U4,  a. 
AtiTovpyta,  679,  a.    . 
Aff«db^,  366,  b;  672,  b. 
AciMUwy,  872,  b. 
Adicrpw,  673,  b. 
AMiri8«(a,  681,  a. 
Aimam,  397,  b. 
AffTTovp7o(,  681,  a. 

Aiffxyif  681,  a. 

A«v«c&s  iriip,  890,  b. 

Ac^M^M,  903,  a. 

A«x^P*««  693,  b. 

A«x<»^  673,  a ;  673,  b. 

Alwv,  150,  b. 

^VT^^foy,  853,  a. 

ApSor,  853,  a. 

Aifiray,  970,  b. 

A^tcvtet,  192,  b ',  555,  a ;  558,  a  $ 

675,  a. 
A^Muo,  411.  b. 
A^i'oitff,  225,  a. 
Ai|ra/wr.  224,  a ;  220i,  a. 
Aritfoi,  555.  b. 
Aijvrff,  1137,  b. 

Afi^tapx^^''  ypatAtunnuft  300,  a. 
Ai||w^»x«f  441.  a. 
A^^ir,  403.  a. 
Aiipo<,  708,  a. 
A<tfarofiarrc(a,  417,  a. 
Ai€»mrp(St  3.  b. 
Aitfvpr(f,  786,  a. 
Attvpt^,  786.  a. 
Atdarofdoi,  671,  a. 
Ai«M^r,  1183.  b. 
A/«i«r,4ll,aj  1163.  b. 
AuiPt^Aptt  411,  a;  1183,  b. 
A^pa,  709,  a ;  814,  a ;  1213,  b. 
Aix^t,  752,  t. 
AffYUdy,  1122.  b. 


INDEX. 

AoyMPral,36,b.  IflY  i 
AarfvTThpwf,  479,  a. 
Aarparlis,  222.  a )  478.  b. 
AoY«ypc(f«i,710.b|  1085,  a. 
ArywroMf,  710,b;  1Q86  a. 
Arfyx*.  6B7.  b  j  588,  a. 
A0Yxof^(,  687,  b. 
AMTpUt  163,  b. 
AMfol,  1000,  a. 
AoiSopiof  Mnr,  217,  a. 
AovHft^,  185,  a. 
AoirHiipMr,  185.  a. 
Aovrp^r,  183,b;189.b. 

„      nya^ur^,  185,  b. 
Amnp9^6pot,  185,  b. 
A^^off,  566,a. 
A0x«r^f  483,  a ;  1098,  a. 
A6x»9,  483,  a  i  486,  b ;  1098,  a. 

„     flptfiot,  185,  a. 
A^oM,  720,  a. 
AiNcoM^Mt,  892,  a. 
A^f,  586,  b. 
A^  148,  b ;  720,  a. 
Adxi«f.  713.  a. 
Auxywxos,  236,  a ;  669,  a. 
A»af,  225,  a. 
Ai^,  710,  b. 
AAmtw,  710.  b. 
Adnr,  710,  b. 
AMroS^f,  710,  b. 


M<(7«8if,  779,  a. 

Mcryti^«ia,  35,  a. 

Mi^ffi^,  305,  b. 

MiCa.  906>  b ;  745.  b  %  870,  b. 

MoifMicniyNiir,  223,  a. 

Mai(r«r,  892,  b. 

Ma«fXAa,  707,  b ;  848,  b. 

Moucp<fr,344,b. 

VLitcTpOf  1,  a. 

Ma\A<(f,  1097,  b. 

M«Ir8a\ot,  626,  b. 

MaySdai,  665,  a. 

MayS^.  665.  a. 

Mtb^t,  366,  b. 

Marr<2bi',  836,  b. 

MdiTcis,  416,  a. 

MarriiHI,  415,  b. 

Md^r,  732,  a. 

M^f ,  732,  a. 

Mc(p49Tor,  732,  a. 

Mopo^ior,  732.  b. 

M<^rrvy>la,  732,  b. 

Ma0T%fff,  1224.  a. 

M(uprryoiK^/i^  735,  a. 

MooTfTo^^,  735.  a. 

VLium^,  549«  b. 

„      K^piiuxhi  515,  a. 
M«rr£xi?.  903,  b. 
Maxaym,  197,  b ;  373,  b  j  975,  a. 
MaxaijfMoy,  975,  a. 
Moxoipif,  197,  b. 
Uiyopw,  110£(,a. 
M^i/iyof,  748,  b. 
Mc0foTa9te,  513,  b. 
Mcia7a«7^»,  101,  b. 
McOua.  436.  a. 
MciX/xoi,  269,  a. 


MfMr,  101.  b. 
M^Aor,  170,  b. 
U^KaMxfn',  171,  •. 
McXk,  587,  k 
M«Aiii;p«r«r,  1205.  b. 
McAirrovro,  555.  a* 
If  cAAc^nir,  446,  b. 
McAmvcCb,  778^  a. 
Mcr•Ai«M^749,lL 
M^por.  750.  b. 
M«ra£\iot  Mp«,  436,  a. 
H*aw»}un  Mfa.  425,  «^ 
Mfimiil^  406.  b. 

^XK  801,  «. 
Mff^aA«ff&.  858.  a» 
Mf^0tt^dKmf,  298,  a. 
Mcir^oixof,  869,  b. 
MenMntt,  394,  b. 
M«T«7«{TMa,  750,  a. 
MfroyftrMiftr,  223,  a. 
M^roAAMT,  759,  a» 
M«r«rcvT;»{s,  306,  a. 
VLrritfotrpw^  306^  a. 
Mtr(bx««s,  226,  a« 
Mtrdrntf-if ,  280,  a, 
M^cmAm  Mfa,  425,  a. 
Mrritf|po\o7(ay  144,  K 
M«ro(aMr,  166,  a;  761,  W 
M^oucai,  761,  a. 
M#r^,  323,  a, 
Mtr^miiMr,  164,  a. 
M«Tp(N^/4«,  762,  b. 
MvTVMW,  786,  a* 
MifA9,  274,  b. 
Milr,  228,  a. 

„    M«r,223,b. 

„    4^i«A4^t.  223.  a. 

„    M  S^va,  223.  b. 

„     <rr4ficyDt,  ^23,  a. 

„    mSXts,  222,  b. 

„    Xqywr,  223,  b> 

„    AAM'dr,  223,  b. 
MK^^MPOf ,  223,  b. 
vXi^f .  222,  b, 
^a£M*F,  223,  a. 
U4imivis,  443,  a. 
Mip-pcr/^proi,  73,  a. 
Mirp^Aif,  313,  b. 
Mifrpv^,  1 19.  a. 
VLrfTp^s,  225,  a. 
Mi9Xo>^t  722,  a. 
MiixttF^,  1128,a. 
Bl^r,  763,  a. 
M<ff0d^po(,  758,  a. 
Mur«0ir  Mnr,  764,  a. 
KioMo'caif  (Acotf  SUtf,  76^  a 
HifffMroT,  758,  a. 
H<roi,  1101,  a. 
Btfrpo.  764,  b. 
MTrpiy,  135,  a. 
Mvo,  931,  b. 
Hnf ^unro,  556,  a* 
Hrq/MW,  556,  a. 
Bfmta,  966,  a. 
Hmm,366,  a: 
MMaiccr,  290,  b ;  598.  b. 

Ilf^«pirvf,290,b;502.b. 
MmxctasTpa^,  1$,  b^ 
MoAvCSflkr,  554,  a. 
MuXtftf^iorrcIa,  417„^     * 


»» 


»t 


M 


Man^ta,  796,  a. 
Mw&rfMfiiM^,  900.  b. 
Monftdxot,  574,  a. 
Mowoxp^^tiBirw,  900,  b. 
Mi^  483.  a ;  768,  a. 
Mopitu,  142,  a. 
Movr^M.  769,  a. 
Mourvxufii',  223.  a. 
Mo^ffia,  772,  b. 
Mmwftbr.  772.  b. 
Movvuc^y  772,  b. 
Mox^»  626,  b. 
MiMrri}^*,  713,a. 
MiKof,  765.  a. 
M^.  712.  a. 
Mupioi,  780,  b. 
M^pfMficfi.  269,  a. 
MvpoetiKiw,  19a,  b. 
Mv^bm,  35,  a. 
Mv^crfnff.  12QS,  a. 
M^ia.  780.  b. 

MumywTOf.  453.  a ;  477.  a. 
MdoTw,  458.  a. 
M^«rr<.  780.  a. 
MuffY^pM.  781.  a. 
Mwrr(\i|,  305,  a. 
M^rrpor.  805,  a ;  782,  a. 
Mvarpos,  305.  a. 
MM*wT(C«r.  220y  b, 
M^.  220,  b. 

N. 

Nfl^ffiior.  556.  b. 
No^r,  97,  a  ;  1105.  a. 
Nao«^X^  782,  b. 
Na{>apxos,  782,  b. 
KaAtcKiipoi,  1087.  b. 
Keampapla,  782,  b;  1155,  b. 
NaAKpapot,  782y  b. 
Navf ,  783.  a. 

"Savruad  tnryypcuped,  525,  b. 
Nanrruroi  tAcoi,  525.  b. 
Keanut^t  525.  b. 
NovroSlmu,  793,  a. 
KtnfUrKOS  kroXSt,  892,  a. 
„       fUXas,  892,  a. 

|ay«(f^  890.  b. 

odhos,  890,  b;  892,  a. 

mtyxpiffrrof ,  890.  b. 

ira^uXof,  890.  b. 

vipmxpos,  890,  b. 

vipap6s,  890,  b. 

dv^poTKtff,  890,  b. 
„        itXP^t,  890.  b. 
NMcp^fiwoy,  557,  a. 
fitKooSJatTai,  558,  a, 
Nf Kuofiarrf ibr.  842,  b. 
Ncir^ia,  558,  a. 
N«iK^iot,  226,  a. 
N^ftoM,  794.  b. 
N</i«a.  794.  b. 
NcMc7a.  794.  b. 
Nfo8cvM6d«M,  592,  a;  705,  a. 
Nfo^i|r(a,  223,  a, 
Nco^^Aojccs,  1111,  b. 
NMMcfffNN,  20,  a;  795,  b. 
Nci^,  782,  a. 
Nciit.  1105,  a. 
NcWoiawt,  782,  a. 
NifOTtlap  1126.  a. 


1*JDEX. 
V6twriia,  767,  a ;  808,  b. 

803.  b. 
NoM^f,  123.  b ;  805.  a. 
N^f,  803,  b. 

M     Mpaaiirfy  1120,  a. 

„      irMucof,  977,  a. 
Nofio^Aaicw.  803,  b ;  831,  a. 
Sov/nfifla,  223,  a« 
Nou^^ios.  814.  a. 
Nv^c^OTwy^y.  737.  b. 
Nv/t^cvr^f,  737,  b. 
N^cro.  610,  b. 


>» 
»* 


Bavtfiar^s.  225.  a. 
nw46s  Mif,  890,  b. 
Bai>0^cpor  AHp»  690.  b. 
BcvotCo,  488,  a. 
BcMtyof.  1222,  b. 
8«n|Xa<ria,  1222,  b. 
Bfria,619,a;  620,  a. 
Bcr<ar  Tpa^,  1223,  a. 
B«Miei.  761,  b. 
Bcrur^r  Wam,  36,  b. 
B^f,  619.  b;  758,  a. 
BcM»rvi,  425,  b ;  620.  a. 
Scorns,    979,  b;     1043,   b; 

1223.  b. 
8(^1.  577.  a. 
B^oMT.  1059.  a. 
BuAomnrio,  564,  b. 
Bvpfoff  Mf>.  890.  b. 
Bup^.  197.  b. 
Uvarifx^M  581,  b, 
n»rr^,  984,  b« 
Butri^f ,  580,  b. 
B^tft]^,  185,  a. 


O. 

'OtfcX^f,  816.  b. 

'(MoXtff,  821.  b;  931,  b. 

'07M8i<»y,  1127.  b. 

'07«<a.  or  ObyKia,  1213.  b. 

'Oyicof .  890.  b. 

*06orrdyp€i,  275,  a. 

*09orr6rpififia,  394,  a. 

*089roio/,  613,  a;  1193.  b. 

*0«^.851,b. 

*OMvior,  851.  b. 

Olic^f,  1034.  b. 

Ohcrrutiif  fue^Kovpw,  891.  a. 

Ohdfiwra,  425,  a. 

Ohcta,  423,  b. 

OUioM  Mm,  823,  b. 

OifcMm^f,  313.  b. 

aUoif  425.  a. 

OZkof.  423.  b. 

Olic^irof.  441.  a. 

Oheorpieatos,  1034,  b. 

OtK^p4,  1034.  b. 

Olnipol  dcfkfaroi^fs,  1083,  a. 

OhwT^pia,  328.  b. 

OWa««^  1^5,  a. 

0lM»t.  1201.  a. 

OlwS^opw^  823,  b. 

02n>x^»  1082.  b. 
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Ofvox^<»  1083.  a. 
'OJ<rr6s,  149,  b ;  lOOl,  a. 
OWioToi,  174,  b. 
OWurrunf,  471.  a. 
O2fl»po«tfxof,  174,  b. 
Oittvixnc^mn,  174,  b* 
*Oirpr«aFrcf,  1122,  b. 
'Oicpftfor,  902,  b;  1122,  b. 
*O«r^TvA09.  1 105.  b. 
'OXTYopxia,  134,  b ;  826.  b. 
'OXKdB^f,  785,  a. 
'b\icot,  785,  a. 
"OA/iot,  768,  b. 
'OAfftot.  1163,  a. 
*OAMcairrc<y,  999,  b. 
'OKoc^upiiXaTa  fyya,  726,  a. 
'OX^/cria,  828.  a. 
*OXvfiwuif,  883.  a. 
"'OKvpa,  56,  b. 

'0/M7(Uaicrcf,  290.  a ;  1154.  bw 
*O/4oi0i.  291.  a;  613,  a. 
'OfAoXoyia,  1081.  a. 
'O/io^^ia.  773,  b. 
'0/i^(Uof,  298,  a  ;  488,  a. 
*OyffipoiroA.(a,  417,  U 
"Oyo/ua,  800,  a. 
"Owf ,  765,  a. 
'O^if,  4,  a. 
"Ofof,  1204>  b. 
'0(v«dl^unr,  4,  a. 
'0(^0^0^.4.  a;  381,  b, 
*0(vyp^*  806.  b. 
'oii/uXt,  1205,  b. 
•cm.  761,  b. 
'Orta969o/ioi,l\05,U. 
'OrAa,  135,  a. 
*OirXin-«f.  1154,  a. 
'OwXlrat,  135,  a. 
'OwApa,  163,  b. 
'Opytawif,  722,  a. 
'O/yyia,  781,  a. 
'(Vryvii,751,b;  845,  a. 
'Op^lXBi^iieos,  845,  b. 
'O^MSwpor,  751,  b. 
'OpKior,  661,  b. 
*Opieo5,  659,  b. 
"Opfwt,  767.  b ;  1006,  a. 
'Optnf,  149.  a. 

„      fldoAof,  149,  a. 
Opoi,  99,  a ;  614,  b. 

'Op^f,  152.  a. 
'Opxnt^tf,  1004,  b. 
'Opx^^pa,  1122,  a. 
'Opx^l^''*^*  1004.  b. 
'0<rioi,  837,  b. 
'Offimrifp,  837.  b. 
'OffTfNLcior,  532,  b ;  555,  a. 
'Oorpaicurft6t,  614,  a, 
"Oirrpwtotf,  532,  b. 
'O^o^iptm,  845,  b. 

'Otf'xo^^^  845,  b. 
Oiaf,  533,  a. 
Ofr)7(a,  1213,  b. 
O^yicia,  1213,  b. 
OSSof,  624,  b. 
0&X«yu>i>  483,  b. 
OlXot  l^tpiirmv,  892,  a.     - 
OU^xvra,  999.  b. 
0&Aox<^'"Ut  999,  h.  • 
OifNO^f.  484. a;  488,ai  497  «• 
4l2 
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*  KHipn^  918,  b. 

ObaUu  9Utti,  461»  a. 
'Offfif,  136.  b. 
*0^9a\^  $AfHMfm,  631,  b. 
*€)(ptMfxoSf  149»  a* 
'O^,  148,  a ;  148,  b. 
*Oxii^,  298,  b. 
'Oxoiwr,  298.  b* 
'Oxupia,  1186, 1. 
'OxXMcpar(a,  391,  b;  821,  b. 
"O^fjM,  835,  K 
'Oifo8^.  873,  •. 
''O^,  836.  b. 
'O^fuu,  836,  b. 
*OifovM\cS9r,  722,  a. 
'Oifom^ktlf,  722,  a. 
"OfrrwXk,.  722,  a. 
*Oif«^ay(a,  886,  a. 
'O^o^tlTot,  836,  a. 
'O^iinif ,  83«,  *. 


n. 

flflryKfanaoTti.  867.  bb 
IIcryicfMkiar,  867,  a, 
n^y^yiltfTot.  892,  a. 
naiay,  846.  b. 
ncudoyBiT^T,  847,  a. 
floiSfl^Mirfr,  36,  a. 
noiSurarftbr,  606.  a. 
IlaiSoi^ftof,  848,  a. 
nai8orpita<,56l,b. 
noiSorpo^  738.  b. 
noiSfircr,  36,  a. 
nailer,  846,  b* 
nofapr,  846.  b. 
ndXaifffta,  713,  b. 
tlaXaiff/uHr^,  713,  b 
noKaurr^,  372.  b ;  761,  b. 
HoXa&frpa,  849,  a. 
noAoitfTpo^^AairfS,  682,  b. 
Iia\i|,  713.  b. 
na\iyirdin}Xof.  258,  b. 
naXXwrIi,  349,  a ;  892,  b. 
naXXMctt,  349,  a. 
noArJr.  687.  a. 
no^ouiric,  864,  b. 
Hdftfiaxot,  867,  b. 
n«{/*(^vAoi,  672,  a. 
nditatias,  223,  a ;  224,  a ;  226,  a. 
ndi^t«,86],a. 
JloySoiccibr,  268.  a  ;  619,  b. 
IlarffAXi^yia,  861,  b. 
IlanfTi^T,  861,  b. 
lUoft^na,  861,  h. 
IIcwvfAfv,  13*3,  R. 
DoravAxot.  llOi.  a. 
ndrrot,  892,  a. 

M      K«f>o^,  891.  b. 

„      wpvTQt,  891,  b. 
Tiapd€afft$,  344.  a. 
IIafMi«<{Aior,  106,  b ;  863.  a. 
fUiifid$9Kor,  106.  b  ;  868.  a. 
TiaftaywaBiits,  666»  a* 
napcryni9(8i«r.  648.  a. 
lla(HtY(Hut4,  93,a;  470,aj  869. 

a. 
napcr)wyi$.  484,  b. 
Dflm**^' *  864,  a. 


INDEX. 

TUipdBttatt,  863,  b. 
UttptOplttBtf,  660^  bb 
niyo^ifpa,  626,  b. 
napwtdnif,  379,  b. 
Ilfl^NUcaTaCcUAci#,  696,  b. 
IIci^cutttratfaAif,  93,  a;  lOS^b; 

403,  b ;  863,  a. 
napaiomwiHitn,  102,  b ;  868,  b. 
napoKaraBi/itnis  9(in).  102,  b. 
Ili^aX^«#ABi,  197,  b* 
Jiapa^Jtrai.  866,  a. 
n^poXM,  866.  a ;  1166^  a. 
n4pa\at,  866.  a. 
Uapifucot  SiUrvXor.  96.  b. 
napQOfoUa  Tpa^.  866,  a. 

I^r'^v^i^'*'^  yp^t  866,  b. 
Xlmpdwfi^ff  737,  a. 
liajpaWrar/ia,  1 122,  b. 
llaptaHly/UKrm,  164,  b. 
nc^'^nrpwffja,  866.  a. 
TUipaffpto€§Ua  ypai^,  866,  b. 
na^cnrvAis,  843,  a. 
lUpofifiituna,  790,  b. 
Jlapoffdrrtit,  866.  b. 
Ilfl^invMy.  699,  a. 
napdanoft  892,  a. 
ni^cirin^rioy,  1122,  a ;  1146,  b. 
XlapoffrditSf  97,  a. 
nopoorif  y  97*  b ;  426,  b< 
ni^MUrraai,  iv,  1105,  b. 
napdrraais,  403.  b ;  867,  b. 
napuffT^^nu,  £93,  a  $  768,  a. 
nap9pm4a,  773.  b. 
liajpax^p^ynph  1 146,  b.     • 
ni^XP»/M»,891,  a. 
napax^rifw,  186.  b. 
na<Mx«^p^7qA<a«  1146,  b, 
nc^»cn^4fitfr«r,  882^  b. 
noptSpIo,  868,  a. 
niptipot,  867,  b. 
nap€iaypQi^,  866,  a. 

n^curypo^f  Tlfw^if,  868,  a. 

naptiyofitMtra,  1146,  b. 

flo^br,  648,  a. 

nopifopof ,  378,  b. 

naptftMQM,  871,  a« 

Ilap^vta,  871,  a. 

Xla^iMpiM,  871,  a. 

napBdvof,  160,  b. 

nipoSM,  1122,a. 

n^lwdor,  280,  a. 

Xldpox^s,  737,  a. 

Hapv^,  707,  b. 

UofrrAs,  871,  a. 

Tlaiirro^6ptaw,  871,  b^ 

naffToip6pof,  871.  a. 

XldiuuetH,  639,  a. 

ITaxcui  ypmh,  892,  b. 

ITffSuuoi,  1156,  a. 

n^iAor,  220,  b. 

VltiaKOPTtaral,  603,  a. 

n«C<^aipoi,  488.  b. 

ncXauu,  840,  b. 

UtXdrai,  882,  a. 

ncAdnft,  296,  a. 

n«Aeta8cy,  840.  b. 

n«Acicvf,  1614,  a. 

ncATflKPrcU,  135.  b;  487,  b;  8A2, 

b. 
n^Ani,  882.  b. 
ncWoToi,  88'2.  b. 


ntpianiiyff,  222.  b. 
nlmi0AM,883,«:  - 
n^^roAAor,  888,  a. 
ncrrwcMraopxK  468, «. 
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n*mKM(w,  1096,  bw 
IIcrrdEXitef,  682,  a. 

no^rrfvftfxs  1082.  a. 
ncPTi|«4rr«jp#f ,  7ll6y  a. 
IffmiitatfT^,  8B84,  m. 
Iliw  ifawi  <|p,  483.  a. 
ncmiiEatfToA^TW,  4B4.  iu' ' 
n«ri  i|a<wt  fe,'  483,  a. '" 
ncrHftpeif.  786,  b.        '    f 
ntvAot,  884.'b.  "^ 

n«y»ubrriM,  1 123,  a. 

ncpMurrWy  867t  a.  •  "" 

Ilcplty^ifl,  91,  b. 
n«p(ffrror,  91^  b. 
n^CAilfia,  78,  a. 
n«pit^Xai«r,  79,  a»   ' 
n^ttoA«r,  996,  b.         */ 
ncpOtcvMir,  677,  b.        ' 
TltpUwmt,  226,  a.  •^'  ■ 

n<i>(C«^  1076.  a. 
ntpofdxkmf,  300-,  b.    ■•-'»  — 
ncpifi^ia,  624.  U     >:  .»^^7*'n 
n^pU^,  788,  b.  •       *    '^'^   ^' 
ncpcounM,  290,  hi  aB?,-^*"-;  ' 
n«par^t<a,  1146,  b^     -*-  '^'"* 
ncpcv^Sior,  6a8,W     '  •'^*' 
IlcpAraAoi,463,a;488|;«r*    ^^ 
n^vT«p0f,  1106,  b.     *  ^- 
n«/M«T<i^4av488i;%^  - »  --   "' 
n«p.#arfWll,aS,4.»»»'    -- 
TlMprntWls,  888f  a.   -  <-T  ' 
ntplrrio,  44t,  b  •  -*»  T. '   1 

n«fi«TCapxaf.  44t.-4ik.    ^5     • 
n«pirr«AMr.  42^,^)888.'%     '' 
U9ptrnxi^fi^t^ttZ,%t    "' 
Ilcpfnaf ,  226,  a.    - 
ntp^m.  631,  b. 
tltpomfTpls,  631,a« ' 
n«p«r(r,631.b. 
ntpvt6s,  149.  a.     ' 
Ilwtf-ol,  67D.  Ki '  ' ' 
neraXiffftds,  616^^- 
Ilrriff  lor,  920»  iL      '   -  ^'"^ 
n^ffttf Of,  9211^4.       -         ' 
Xliraupop,  748,  a. 
n^cvpor,  748,  a. 
ncr/wCcSAor,  1138,%. 
nnUAMT,  788,  k  ' 
iWAne.  566,  b.       - 
ni|Aoir«(rtf ,  889,  b. 
n^ini,  ll01,a. 
nnwiini,  330,  a. 
n^MT,  565,  b ;  I10I« 
nipa,  886.  a. 
n^xvf.  126,  a)  721,  b  s  751,  b 

880.  b. 
n/eoy,  1202,  a. 
TUeoeyia,  412,  a. 
niAiiMa*  920,  a. 

IIlAioy,  920,  a.  

IliXof.  920.  a.     ^   :■ 
niAflrr^,  919.  b.  .    "\"'    •-  ' 
ninurut^,  144.-bi,'*    .  ^  ;»• 
nim^;  IttKI^Kw^'-  ■  •*-  ^-r-h.-- .. 
JacAi|i%»ratiiri  3Si,V» 


*-  s*  • 


-.  -  t 


»•      . 
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ntffirmatf,  1202, 
IlAa(o-(oy,  4S^,  ■• 
nAoHhvi,  923,  a. 
TLK^ifwfUtfQi  iurrd^s,  922,  a. 
nAatrror^,  1059,  a. 
lUaroTii,  381,  b. 
nKatroydfuy,  381«  b. 
lU^por,  753.  b;928,a. 
nXcMrrotfoA/F^a,  U12,  b. 
Wi!ti$&nTos,  225,  a« 
lU^icrpor,  721,  b. 
iM/iFii,  378.  b. 
nAi|^X^>  454^  a. 
IU^fMx«^,  454,  a. 
IIAu^Mr,  485,  a;668,  a. 
n\uf9b,  668,  a. 
nxMM ,  668,  a ;  923.  a. 
nkoSbP,  785,  a. 
IIAovfia^r,  85U  •• 
lUvrr^pio,  928,  b« 
DKowf ,  344,  b. 
nr^,  440,  b. 
n^f,783,b;790,b. 
Iltf&NMUunr,  240,  b* 
TUhw,  14,  b. . 
nocfSjAM,  14,  b< 
110(99^11, 14,  b. 
nonfr^,  14,  b. 
nouuAi^s,  851,  a. 
noiri929,a«    • 
noir^ihnof,  224,JI. 
n^^/M^pxw,  12d»  a;  483,  a; 

929,  a. 
UoKA  Kwrdtwimt,  890,  b. 
IloXn-f  la^  288,  b. 
Ilo^fnif ,  289,  a. 
HoAiTo^Aoicff,  1094,  a* 
n^Aor,  615»a;929,  b. 
nA\4iurot,  1101.  b  i  U02i  b. 
noX^vTvx^  1092,  a. 
no^vt(,  931,  a. 
nSPTos,  226>  a. 
tlopurral,  942,  b. 
Ilflprffibr,  605,  a. 
II^P^,  604,  b. 
UQ^mK^  rcXor,  606,  \k 
nopntoa-Kiolt.  606,  a. 
no^poton6t,  891,  b. 
Uo^ifcrfpw^tL,  912,  a. 
nopivrcAAnu,  605,  b. 
n^^nra(.  298,  b. 
nipmri,  631,  b. 
n^^nrfui,  532,  a. 
niMTfiScir,   223,   a;   224»    a; 

225,  a. 
ILNTfiMrio,  945,  bb 
IIo^iSMSr,  225,  a. 
IIorflVA^t,  152,  b. 
n&Tos^  1082,  a. 
n#vf,  751,  b ;  893,  a. 
Ilp«brrop€t,  951,  a« 
n/Mi^M^tSoi,  928,  b. 
TifHir^  XlBos,  1034,  b ;  1205,  b. 
nJ9«^^f,  ^1,  b. 
nptfOT^pcs,  543,  b. 
Uf^taTti,  151,  a. 
IV>W,  1029,  a. 
Upoirfwwva,  453,  a. 
n^MOTaryt^as  fpoipk^  958,  b. 
n^lrf^,  4aS»  a ;  968,  U 
IlfwCodAcvfui,  210,  b  \  806,  a. 


INDEX. 

Up99aiikwita  htrrttof,  21 1,  a. 
Tlp69ov\ot,  960,  a* 
UpaydpuML,  737,  a. 
IlfMSijGMKih  897,  b. 
nptfl^Vios,  1105,  a. 
npo8o<r<a,  961,  a. 
npt^Qclns  ypaiph*  962y  a. 
IIp^po/M9,  426,  b. 
Ilpof>i^NNra  ^X^,  212,  U 
ripocStpfa,  646,  a. 
npMpoi,  210,  b ;  212,  a. 
li^w^opAj  449,  a, 
Ilpofi4r4>oJ»as  Sfmi,  962,  b. 
Tlpot/tioMi,  787,  a. 
IVoi|p«0'(a,  or  IIpoi|po«-(ai,  962,  b. 
np6094ris,  555,  a. 
n^wecir/ita,  460,  a;  964,  a. 
lipoO^^tdoM  vifiot,  964,  a. 
n/Nftfvyw,  424,  b. 
np^0iMwr,  627,  a. 
npoucSf  Sdny,  1048,- a. 
Hpote,  436,  a. 
r^poffd^fl^it,  453,  a* 
npoKO^ntreat,  398,  a. 
nJMicarafeX^,  1103,a« 
Up6Kknvis,   398,    a;  403,    a; 

404,  a;  732,  a. 
TipoKoerlop,  428.  b. 
TipoKicn^,  152,  b. 
n^^XoTw,  1146,  a. 
Xlpoiuarr^,  837,  a. 
n^^^uPTtf,  839,  a. 
npo/nh^tm,  962,  b. 
llpof»rlfarpiat,  736,  b. 
nfM/un)«T/>ldft,  736,  bi 
njp^raof,  1105,  a« 
IliM|«y(a,  619,  a;  620,  a. 
IV^cros,  620,  a« 
npdmws,  790,  b. 
flpoa^Xoio,  963,  a. 
np6ffri^i$,  897,  a. 
Il})oo'icanitfX1t/M^  1103,  a* 
Dpotfricf^f lor,  655,  a ;  673,  b. 
IlpoffKifrior,  1122,  a, 
I^KXifirtr,  403,  a ;  733,  a. 
Iljw0«^ri|0'tf,  16,  a. 
Ilp^<ro8or  ypw^oir^aif  211,  a. 
npMvdt,  425,  b. 
IIpo9rarfi(uos,  224,  a. 
IlfNNrTfltnir,  295,  a. 

„        rov  2N^/iov,  964,  a. 
IlpotfTifuir,  1133,  a. 
TLpomftSurBai,  1133,  a. 
npo0T(/ii|^ia,  1 133,  a* 
npo&riow,  425,  a. 
nf»^0TiiXof,  1105,  b« 
npAmnro,  457,  a. 
np6arvwos,  1181,  a. 
npomv97o¥,  889,  b. 
nJp^fTMror,  889,  b. 
ITpoT^cia  ydfuiv,  737,  a. 
I^9oro^,  133,  b. 
Up&ro¥ot,  783.  a;  790,  h. 
nporp^M,  964,  b. 
Il/io^fieoi,  36,  a. 

Upo^^trnfj  453,  a. 
n^o^tf ,  837,  a. 
npox^ipoTOwia,  211»  ^ 
Dfi^X^MA,  1201,  b. 
ITpotf/imrfa,  92,  b. 
IlfwXUs,  278,  b;  1005,  a. 
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IV^r,278,  b;  1005,  a. 
n^^fiyil,  787,  a.  • 
nfVTOMtia,  210,  bu 
IVvwHfib,  103,  b ;  970,  b. 
Tipwrtufuop,  970f  a. 
n/>vravf  iS,  210,  b ;  970,  b. 
IW.  408,  b. 
n/K^po,  786,  a.  • 
UpwnrfmnffTfiSt  611,  li, 
UftniKMtaif^  433,  a. 
IlfMrroaTdCnif ,  484,  a« 
nrvrr/or,  109%  a. 
nr^r,  848.  b. 
Iluar^ia,  976,  a. 
nvorc^rutr,  223,  a. 
lliO'AMx'a,  974,  b. 
nvyM,  752,a;974,b. 
nvy/1001^,  974,  b, 
ntfyiSr.  752,  a. 
nv^Xoi,  185,  a ;  556^  b. 
nv^ffToi,  978,  a, 
n^fta,  976,  b. 
livBucos  v6fjuin,  077,  a, 
n^foi,  978,  b. 
TlvMxfn^Toi^  480,  b. 
IlMKy^tfTuAot,  1106,  a. 
n^rroi,  874,  b. 
niMtrlbr,  1002,  a. 
nvAtfy^,  80,  b. 
nvAoia,  80,  b. 
niKfi,  943,  a. 
llvXlt,  943,  a. 
nvAAr,  425,  a ;  943,  bb 
n^.  974,  b. 
nvit^m,  978,  b. 
nu((or,  171,a;216,a. 
n^if,  978,  b. 
n^of,  216,  a.        . 

IIimm/,  556,  b. 

n^PYof ,  481,  b ;  976,  b;  1774,  h. 
nv/yto,  185,  a. 
nupifltr^ior,  185,  a. 
flt^M^iarrtia,  417,  a. 
nu^fXH- 1005,  a. 
Hvf^X*^^f  1005,  a, 
n^Ttfr,  196,  b. 
n^X^Tw,  884,  a;  929,  b. 
n«Xi|r4pMr,  929,  b. 


'PafSuur,  903,  a.  ' .  . 
'Pa«8«r^;coi,  32;  a.  v 
'PacSof,  402,b;1200,a. 
'PaCSovxoc.  32,  a ;  1 125,  a. 
'FafSa^pM,  1125,  a. 
*PaC<i^iof ,  226,  a. 
*Pai0<Hiip,  726,  a. 
1*0^5,  13,  b. 
"P^ftrto,  673,  a. 
*PirrCn|  ^adpji,  903,  b. 
"Pin-opM^  Tpi^.  462,  a ;  9M^  K 
'Pih-po,  804,  a;  994,  b. 
'P4tmp,994,  b;1086,  a, 
"Piwav^if,  943,  a. 
'Parts,  539,  a. 
'Pnrurriip,  539,  a. 
*Po8(£j^,  UOO^a. 
'Po94$tt«X(,  1205,  h. 
4  I  3 
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*P4vTpor,  627*  •. 
*Pwt<irif,  996,  a. 
y^fia,  186.  b, 
*Pu^f.  n7,b;37«,b. 

'P6aM,  lOBl,  a. 
*PvT6if,  996,  a. 
'PmfMtos,  226,  a. 


a<Cfopor,  861,  b 
Saf  1^,  1007,  a. 

3aril>'<^(«'>  990,  a. 
Sco^nt,  989.  b. 
Siyior.  710.  a. 
aoKiciaty  1203.  a« 
a^irof.S29.  b;996.fc. 
2«bMT.  136,  a. 
^akofibna,  866,  a. 
aaXoJuInof.  866,  a. 
aaxviT^.  1170,b» 
Sofifvim,  1007.  a. 
aoiufiMntfrW.  1007,  b. 
loyMXMr,  1007,  b. 
2^u^9a?sa^,  1007,  b. 
Sorrt.  626.  b. 
^dptucw,  69.  a. 
SopMr,  989,  a. 
2idptaa,    or  34p<tfv«,  48d» 

689.  a. 
^drvpos,  1141,  a. 
SavpMTi^,  687,  b. 
:M9ffT^,  226.  a. 
ScifMubf .  379,  b. 
Scipa^^pos.  379.  b. 
Sc^f,  162.  b. 
JUurdxJhM,  1014.  a. 
J^urroWf  1046,  a. 
SifKoi,  142,  a. 
SWs.  260.  b ;  UOa,  %i 
2i)/M(ai.  1044,  b« 
S^/Aoro,  666,  a. 
2i7M<M7^<i^,  806,  bw 
SuMciov,  638,  a  j  1044,  b. 
20^M.  107l,a. 
XdifpofMiyrcta,  417,  a* 
ZuecAur^f ,  892«  a, 
X(«ettvit,  280,  a. 
XyMy.  861,  b. 
a<0^882,  a. 
X4ivpiti,  882,  a. 
SiTfvnff,  620.  a. 
Ifntpiaiw,  487.  a;  1048.  a. 
2iror«Xo«,  1047,  b. 
Xros,  1047,  a,. 
2(tov  a(<n|,  1048,  a. 
Siro^Aojccior.  618.  a. 
Siro^^Aoirct,  1046.  b. 
2ir«ra4,  1047.  b. 
SxaXfla,  62.  a. 
SxaX^f,  1008>  a. 
SicoA^,  787,  b. 
Sxcnrtfio},  848.  U 
2«air«Spa,  682.  a^ 
2«ii^.  366.  b)78^«. 
T^wplo¥,  848.  b. 
Sic^iyrar,  141.  b« 
2Uc^  Kp§fuurrd^  7B9,  b. 
(vAira,  788,  a. 


INDEX. 

Sm^  irX«im(,  788,  a. 
Sicfv^ff^s,  623,  b. 
amn^.  1122,  a. 

acir«Totrx«<t  1011,  b. 
Xx^potf,  1011,  a. 
aicia.  900,  b. 
acMUpa^,  900.  a. 
acMtTVMi^a,  900.  b. 
%ci4iHop,  1213,  a. 
^tahrpapla,  623.  a. 
aici48ior,  1813,  a. 
%cuMaiai,  1213,  a. 
Xrid^par,  616,  a. 
a«4as,944.a;1128.b. 
ac(/nrovs,  674,  a. 
%ctpo^u£y^  223,  a, 
SicffAiCe,  663.  a. 
ScffAoif',  370,  b. 
2jrofr(M,  161.  a. 
JjrMai,  391.  b. 
^Kvpla  9Uai,  1013.  a. 
SJCvriXi}.  1013,  a. 
:^^M«.  67.  b. 
^Xi|,  274.  b  i  420,  a. 
2tJur^,  984,  b. 
2<Uot,  416.  b. 
2opo(,  666.  b. 

a«^.  118.  b ;  677,  a;  UOl,  b. 
a«a^4{t,  1101.  b. 
Smfpynrar.  634,  a« 
)    Svo^oa^AMf  \cim«f ,  892*  b. 
avfiifMi,  1063.  a. 
2««^  i9a«^,  269,  •• 
Srtiplor,  863,  a.  . 
Srff^oir.  868,  a. 
T/rtBa^i,  372,  b  >  761,  b;  1063,  b. 

a*arr^90)5,a. 

airoi'^,  306,  a :  100,  a. 

airorSo^dpoi.  607,  a. 

arMuXM,971,a. 

SroSioS^^i,  1066k  ^ 

ardSior,  1066.  a. 

SraSMS,  1066.  a. 

SroaMo'.  931,a. 

Sra«/«(s.  624.  b ;  706, a;  729,  a. 

TroBfuvxoi,  1087,  b. 

lerJunfMP,  1146,  a. 

Srndip,  1066,  b. 

^wp6s,  370,  b. 

Sra^vXoSp^/uof,  243.  a. 

:ir*fifta,  1029.  b. 

^re^oyiys'Ailicoi,  1029t  b, 

Src^oyovA^rior,  1030.  a. 

2Tc4»ayoirxAcoi,  1029,  b. 

2r4<lwfos,  148.  b;  360.  a. 

Src^Mbw/ia.  1089,  b. 

Sr^Aoi.  660.  b. 

St^/umt,  1100.  a. 

Srfxos.  280,  a. 

SrXcrx^s,  186,  «;  329.  a. 

Srod,  944.  a. 

Sroixof  >  280,  a. 

2r<{Xo(,  786,  a. 

XrAfiuuf,  648,  a. 

2rax*<^r,  616,  a. 

^pdrttos,  226,  a. 

"Xrparrtyls  PtiSts^  1074»  a. 

arponry^T,  6,  b ;  27,  b ;  1073.  a. 

1097,  a. 
Sroardyiicos,  226,  a. 


Itrpctr6s^  461,  a*. 
:9rp«ST^,  1140,  a. 
7frpojy6Xjai^  784,  a ;  78S,  a. 
7frpuft6$,  241,  a. 
:iTpi^ef^,  241,  a. 
:9rp^^ior.  477,  a. 
ar^\«^323,a;  107 1»  a. 
SrvyMbrior,  687,  b. 
:Mpa|*  587,  b. 
SaOTci'eM,  695.  b. 
SvTTcralr,  696,  b. 
SiTYpa^ts.  960,  a. 
Ivyypo^,  1086,  b. 
S^KA^nv  iKickfi^tmt  4S9,  b. 
SvTKo/uffT^pM,  76,  h. 
SMto^ffUniff,  1079,  bw 
SiNCo^ayrks  Jpmp^,  1000,  «. 
2«Aai.  1080.  a. 
2»AXo7«2r,  1080.  b;  1224.  b. 
Sv/cCtfXaior,  1080.  bb 
Svfif oAotMr  wapaS40'9m9  8fant« 

1080.  b. 
S»/i«aA4,  304.  b. 
SMoAar,  409.  b;  1001,  •. 
Sii^<{A«r  &]r^  BiMi,  1060,  a. 
S^^cCouXm,  868.  a. 
2^/i^XiM»  1060,  a. 
SuiW^o.  449.  a ;  1160,  a. 
2iif§ar6atM^,  1082,  a. 
SvM^ofMis,  486.  b ;  929^  a. 
SiVi^rio.  778|,  b. 
auraTwT^t  367,  bw 
2ifyd\Aay/ia.  1080.  b 
SMimt,  1004,  a. 
SvfSpo^^.  144.  b, 
SvrAfNmr,  1084,  b. 
S^rtSpot,  1084,  b. 
SvniTapiic^,  106^  a. 
Svi^ropof,  124,  a  (  478,  b  . 

1084.  a. 
Ib^mi.  1080.  b. 


1080.  b. 
IvpBntiM,  1113,  a. 
a^raSof,  367,  b. 
awvuc^io,  1087,  m 
Xwoucta,  1087, «» 
Suvovo-ia,  367.  b. 
S^rroy/AO,  488,  a. 

2yrr4«»,  1084.  bw 
2iVra(i5,  446,  b. 
SiirrfXfw,  1160,  a. 
SwrrcXfif,  1160.  a. 
Xirr/»i|fP«j»XM,  1 169,  b. 
SvpwpCs,  378,  b. 
a^r/l,  1088,  a. 
S^Mo.  1088,  b. 
S^myroi,  367.  a. 
3iMr(r/ria,  1068.  b. 
lUaruna,  488.  a« 
SvtmiAos.  110(5,  a. 
3faytf,  373,  b, 
S^o^,  918.  a. 
Sfoi^,  269.a 
S^oipeit.  918.  b. 
S^o^Mtf-is,  683,  a. 
:slpaipurT4piO¥,  68!^  a:    9111 

b. 
S^oipMTunf,  918,  b. 
l^atpurruiit,  688,  a  ;  918,  b. 
S^/orpo,  918,  b. 


S^eupofuix^,  582,  a* 
S^yMny,  96,b ;  329.  ft)  653»b; 

106a,  a. 
a^fvSanKai,  553,  ¥. 
a»itwnwg7wy,  890/ b;  893, fb 
a^iTmi^,  136, «. 
2^f,  731,1). 
S^poyis,  95,  a« 
2^t{^,  726,  a. 
Xilwpiow,  726,  d. 
2x«'K  783,  a ;  936,  b. 
Sx^fM  TtrfNtyMiw,  602,  a. 
:Xxoa'la,  790. 
Sxo'^'o^^^s*  563|  a. 
Sxoiyos,  1011,  b. 
2«\ify,  538,  b. 
SMTrpo,  1036,  b. 
IkffpoyiffT^ipur,  240,  b« 


Tcry6t,  1093,  a. 
Tatrl^621,a;  107^,  a. 
TaoftStw,  1075,  a. 
TiUoyro,  706,  a. 
TiAarror,  810,  a;  931,  b. 
TdXapos,  220,  b. 
ToAo^ria,  1099,  b. 
ToAAriodpY^o,  1099«b« 
To^of,  1096,  a. 
TofUfia,  738,  b. 
Ta((<yXO<«  1096,  a. 
T(<(if,  486,  b ;  488,  a. 
Tibnir,  1097,  a. 
Tiirif,  1097,  a. 
To^f ,  788,  a, 
Tiptrof ,  368,  b. 
Tai^ifr,  224,  a. 
TavjpoT,  150,  a. 
T«l^,  556,  a. 
Ta^piwowlp  469,  a* 
Ti^pof,  1183,b. 
Tax«>]P^<>  806.  b. 
T4$piwwos,  379,  b. 
Tffix'ov,  868,  a. 
T«ix9«-o(^r,  1099,  a, 
Tcixof ,  769,  b. 
Tff\cvMi^>  196,  a. 
T4K§uuf  hrupuUir,  892,  b. 
TcXrroI,  781,  «• 
T^Aof,  488,  a;  1103,  a. 
TcXMM^Xnf,  884,  b ;  1102,  b. 
TcXiinyy,  884,b;  1102,  b. 
Td/uvof,  1 103,  b ;  1 104,  a. 
Ttrpdipaxtiop,  438.  b. 
TtTpaXayia,  1144,a» 
T^paopia,  379,  b. 
T»T/x(pxn»,  1119,b. 
TffTpaf>x^«>488,a«,  1119,  b. 
TerpdffTvKof,  1 105^  b. 
Tcr/y^pcit,  785,  b, 
Terp^ohor,  438,  b. 
rrrrc^dUeorra,  ol,  1 1 19,  bb 
T«^fa,  135,  a. 
T4««ivof,  1134,  b. 
T^ywor,  1008»  a. 
T>|A<f,  59,  a. 
Ttdpa^  1130,  a. 
rt4p<H,  1130,  a, 
Tt€4ptof,  7!2bf  a. 
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Tteiyr(8ia,lld4,  a. 
T</«i}/4a,266,a;  467,a;  469,b; 

1131,  b. 
TMkiyT«/a,  260,  b. 
Ti/iirnft,  260,  b. 
TtfiMcpcn-la,  827,  a, 
Tf^  56,  b. 
Toixof,  868,  a. 
Toixwpvxos,  593,  a* 
ToaroyX^f,  625,  a. 
TAcoi  iyy^tm,  524,  b. 
J^nvoi,  624,  b. 
vanucd,  525,  b. 
TAcof,  524,  b« 
ToX^,  565,  a. 
TJfMupcN,  840,  b. 
T^rat,  673,  b. 
Tifaroj,  773. 

T^apxw.  391,  b. 

T^cvjua,  1001,  a. 

To(«im/p,  To^fvnff,  151,  a. 

To(o^fn|,  126,  b. 

T<S(or,  126,  a ;  149,  b  ;  161,  a. 

Toi&Tcu,  391,  b. 

Tovfio,  790,  a. 

ToptvruHi,  218,  K 

Top&ni,  1169,  b. 

TfNiTiM,  1141,  a. 

Tpa7v8(a,  1140,b. 

Tpdw^Ca,  749,  b. 

Tpht^^i,  473,a ;  474,  b;  566,  b. 

„      Mrtpm,  305,  b  •,  750,  a. 

„      wpHtm,  305, b;  756;  a. 
Tpcnrff^froi,  130,  a« 
Tp<nrcC<Ne4^i,  305,  b. 
Tpair«(oiro4^s,  305,  b. 
Tpad/ams  4k   vpoFtfat   ypnf^, 

1148,  a. 
T/M«^,  787,  b. 
TpaxM  9lini,  1013,  wu 
Tpuerpuhy  683,  b. 
TpSaiPo,  564,  b« 
T/HoirdSft,  557,  b ;  1154,  a. 
Tpuucdt,  223,  a. 
TpiaMoo'lo/uAvuw,  266,  aw 
T/M6dXof,  1148^ 
TpUmw,  863,  a. 
Tpttf^wor.  853,  a. 

T/Mf«i>o^4P<"t  B58,  a. 
Tpfymyw,  149,  b;  1007,  a. 
T^mipb,  222,  b. 
Tpaipa^^  1158,b* 
T^M^yMyrxM,  1158,  b. 
Tp<4p«if ,  784,  a. 
Tpnip9moioi,  786^  m, 
Tpv«<«o'.  1101,b;  1102, «. 
TpifttM,  1082,  b ;  1204,  b. 
Tp^f,  1162,.k 
Tphrvxa,  1092,  a. 
TpTro,  557.  b. 
TptToymyurrfiff  611,  b^ 
Tpirr^  1000,  a. 
TpnHt,  1 154,  a. 
Tpixoka£is,  275,  a« 
Tpb^ts,  ^  np€urrtvTutti,  76,  a, 
TpuifoXor,  402,  b. 
Tponubr,  1168,  b. 
Tuo^irf (wof,  168,  a. 
T^iXtff,  1053,  b. 
Tpox^f ,  378,  a ;  532,  b ;  11 68,  b. 
Tpv9\ioy,  367,  a. 
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Tpiyotwos,  1203,  a« 

Tpiry^/a,4ll,b. 

T/nryi^Sot,  411,  b. 

Tpvrdifii,  1170,  a. 

T/w^«ta,  566,  a. 

TvX«<br,  673,  b. 

T6kn,  673,  b. 

T6f»ios,  556,  a. 

T6/ffrayoif,  1180,  a, 

Tvvof ,  532.  b ;  545,  b ;  1181,  a. 

Tvpamfdos  7pa#,  962,  a. 

TvpcvWs,  1181,  a. 

Tfpoyror,  1181,  A. 

IV'^  H74,  b. 


r. 

*rdB€S  150, «. 

*Taic£i^ia,  621,  b. 

Twcd^ios,  224,  a* 

•ToXof.  1209,  b. 

'repws  ypc^,  73,  a ;  124,  a  ; 

622,  a. 
'TSorof  x^<«>  151,  bw 
*Y8pa7ttryra,  108,  a. 
TapoY^f ,  765,  b. 
T^Mytfi,  453,  a* 
*Y^Xitt,  622,  b. 
*T8JHR»Xuclir  ipjdofw,  622,  b« 
'TB^MRrXif ,  622^  b» 
'TSpq.  148,a;  153,  b. 
TSpta,  1048,b. 
'TBpuupopla,  623,  a. 
"iV/AcXc,  1205v  b. 
*T^/i^ftXor,  1205,  b. 
*Y8pof,  153,  b. 
Tipox^os,  151,  b, 
ta^,  151,  b. 
TXaiofpoi,  623.  a. 
TKutHip,  1203,  a. 
*TXXfftf.572;  1163,1fc 
TXmpol,  G2S,  tL, 
*1Vm,  118,  a. 
"TveuBpw,  1105,  a« 
'Tnutfpof,  1105,a. 
Twwnnaraif  485,  b ;  488,  •• 
'Yrciros,  352,  a. 
•T»^^,783,  b!  790,©* 
*Ttr§p€9prrtu6s,  225,<  a* 
*rrfp94ptros,  226,  a. 
Yr«p4fMpof .  456,  b }  460,  a. 
'Tnpur,  768,  b. 
^^•^^,423,  b|  425,  b. 
*Trt^evMf,  122,  a;  478,  b. 
•HViH.  196,bj  780,  b. 
*TnNM(r(a,  623,  U 
*Tsi|p^t,  623,  b« 
'Vr^nuo,  790,  b. 
*Tro6oXf^f,  1122,  ft. 
TvoffoX^f  7pa^.  628.  U 
Ta^yoMT,  656,  b. 
'iWytior,  556,  b. 
*T«o7pcv^tfirf^,  677,  b. 
TvoTJpo^if ,  90S,  a. 
*lW8itfia,  280, b }  1007,bk 
'Tro(i6/iaf«.  789,  b. 
Tvoe^Kil.  525,  b. 
Tvwc^irMv,  280,  a. 
'Tirojcmr/cirrai,  624,  a. 
'Tiro«cpir4t,  611,  a. 
4l  4 
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*Tiro\^iar.  I138,b. 
TrofMioPff,  291,  a;  613,  a. 
*rmi9Qia»s,  374,  a ;  457.  a. 
Tvomttior,  1129.a. 
*Tripxm^  624,  a. 
Yv9^«^i4»r,  1122,  b. 
'TvoxoXtf^,  548,  a. 
Trrfxn.  989,  b. 
Trrioo^fi^i,  858,  a. 
*TnYaNr(a,92,  b  i  399,  a ;  403.  b. 
^(nrAiie,285,ai  1055,  b. 
Tffiris,  588,  b. 
*Tirr9piwor/wi,  557,  a. 
T^i,  1099,  a. 


♦wSiMWctf,  llll,b. 
*mMiw9a,  918,  b. 
«^U«77«f,  894,  a. 

♦«^«rw»X^«.  4B8,  a. 
♦cUoTl,  481,  b;  488,  a. 
*d?uipo¥,  894.  a. 
^dXos,  566,  a. 
♦oi^f,  524,  a;  669,  a. 
*9pirpa,  894,  b. 
4c^/aam(as  7pa^,  895,  a. 
^<^0)u«uc«vT^/at,  895,  a. 
♦cv>/Muc(8ct,  895,  a« 
♦a^/Mun>(,  1 120,  a. 
*a^luiKm¥  ypa^,  895.  a. 
^apos,  850,  b. 
♦i^f ,  895,  a. 
♦Aryoiw  677.  a. 
♦limjAof,  '895,  b. 
«^if,  895,  b. 
««i8in|i,  1090,  t. 
♦eiSiria,  1089,  b. 
♦eWUnv,  330,  a. 
«cpr^,  436,  a. 
«0ii^«fior,  164, «. 
««oyM(,  17,  a. 

»,       Tfiir  Acvff^MMT,  898,  b. 
«mUiv,  871,b. 
«iM^s,  548,  b. 
«Ai^(nof ,  223»  a. 
*o€€ta,  238,  a« 
^ivtmr,  147,  b. 
«^«f,  896,  b. 
«4iyotf  Sdny,  897,«. 
♦opo^/HH,  672,  a. . 
♦ojjMior,  671,  b. 
♦*»/*«7t  720,  b. 
^fw6s,  1047,  b. 
«po<fs,  104,bi  898,  b. 
^oprnyol,  786,  a. 
♦opru«i,  786,  a. 

«fwrp(a,  290, a;  572, a ;  1 154, b. 
^pcerpuAv  yp^fumruan^,  15,  a. 
«iO^,  513,  a. 
^Mcof,  551,  a. 
«vAa«tc«br,  250,  a. 
♦^Aojcff ,  868,  a. 
^Aom^fNor,  91,  b. 
♦tfXi^XM»  487,  a;  899,  a. 


INDEX. 

«vXi(,  486.  b;  1152,  b. 
«vXotf«i0-i\m,  478,  a ;  899.  a. 
*v\op^  1162,b. 
«tf<rai,  543,  b. 
*^w,  851.  b. 
^trrvrytryJa,  454,  a. 


Xa;ui^s,548,  a;  790.  b. 
XoXmio,  270.  a« 
XA^JctuHf,  366,  b. 
XaAcio^Kia,  270,  b. 
XoAKur/iSs,  1084,  a. 
XoAjcdf,  95,a. 
XoXjcoDs,  270,  b. 
XjoificAini,  675,  a. 
Xo^^iov,  675,  a. 
Xipaictt,  1183,  a. 
Xape^KUM  «\^iAaK«f,  1123,  a. 
Xe^iua,  Xfifiiif,  163,  b. 
Xci/MicfioTeSbf',  729,  b. 
XttpiHirrhs  X"'*^*  1173,  b. 
X€ipiypa4>op,27l,hi  1087,  a. 
Xtip6iuutTpoyy  305,  b;  729,  b. 
X^ipwherpw,  729,  b. 
Xttpormtuf,  271,  a. 
Xciporonrro/,  2T1,  a. 
XttpoTorUt,  271,  a. 
Xc/|0ur,  153,  b. 
XcXiS^o,  271,  a. 
X«Ai8iiMirra4i7l.b. 
XrfXyj,  148,  b;  720,  b. 
XiA^,720,b;  1118,b. 
XipSowa,  57,  a. 
X4fm8tn^,  729,  b. 
X^pi'i^,  803,  b;  729,  b. 
XifAoi,  151,  a. 
XnM4,271,b. 
XnAtnmst  786,  b. 
XiffMMi'fw,  606,  a* 
XMria,  282,  a. 
XiKofix^,  488,  a. 
Xirc^y,  1171,  b. 

„     d^^^itpdcrxttkis^  1 178,  a. 

„     ^Tcpo/udbrxoXof,  1173,  a. 

„     3pAMrr^ior,  1173,  b. 

y,     rraAiaivrrff,  1173,  b* 

„     ffxtOTilr,  1172,  fu 

„     x^ipi9§^6s,  \\7^  h* 
Xn-^ma,  275.  a. 
X<ri6i'ior,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XfTwricrKOf,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XAoiya,  665,  b ;  673,  a  ;  674,  a. 
XXahwM^y  851,  a. 
XXcvt^f,  275,  a. 
XXaiu^ioy,  275,  a. 
XAoriSioy,  851,a. 
XAoyft,  851,  a. 
XXav^triCior,  851,  a. 
XXtMy,  136,  a. 
XX<fc{a,  276,  b. 
XAomC,  657.  b. 
Xoai,  557,  b. 
XmivI,  759,  b. 


X(Mr,  413,  a, 
Xoc^.280.  b. 
XiKrur(f,378,  b. 
Xocri^  276,  b. 
Xmpbmi,  971,  a. 
XapfvrvT.  276,  b. 
Xoyv^yfibr.  277,  a. 
XoinrrCB,  276,  b. 
Xapwy^,  276,  b. 
XflpoSiMimiAMp  276.  U 
XoIm^s,  277,  a;  584, a. 
„     K^icAttEot,  279,«. 
Xowf,  280,  b. 
Xp«D«f  9Uen,  280,  b. 
X/>ii>fiara,  808,  b. 
Xfntrftal,  416,  a. 
x)n|0yc^\fl7«M,  416,  b. 
Xpn^rhp*^,  836,  b. 
XporoAtfTio,  280,  U 
S^swrtfs,  180,  b. 
J^MW^ovf ,  1056,  b. 
Ximn^rvroi.  366,  t ;  1034.  b. 
X^w,  900,  b. 
X^/M,827,a;  1000.  b. 
Xvrpai,  35,  a. 
Xvrplf^  827,  a. 
Xirrpoi^  412,  a. 
X^p«s,  827,  a;i 
Xm^,  3],a  556.*. 
JLiofAs  ^UcoS^ns,  705,  •. 


Y<£Aior,  I36.a;548,4 

YoATs,  545,  a. 

ir4\tor,  or  ▼l\Aa*,  136.  t 

Yni8o9/«TC/K»,  lJO(S,b. 

YcvScNcXifrciaf  Tpo^,  294,  b 

972,  a. 

Y«u8Mc<VVf  892,b. 
«.„-»-  -    ,_  ,-j*_  »/i_  7«i  t 

Y«u8oirci»hri^pof^'  1 106,  b. 
Yii^«r/*a,2ll,a;442.b;ef»U 

Y^»,  95,ai  670,b;  971.1. 
YiAol,  135,  a, 
YtAoT^iBcf,  1097,b. 
Yvirr^p,  972,  b. 
Yvx<nr0fnrMV|  8^^  tk 


'Qaplmm^  152,  :a. 
'Xl«a<,  572,  a ;  1154^  «• 
'XiScIbr,  822.  b. 
'nx^,  1213,  a 
'XVia^cryfa,  413,  U 
'O^Sm',  618,  a. 
^Opiant  152,  a. 
'ClpqX&ywif,  615,  a. 
'XVoff^K^irof,  144,  b» 
*ns,  533,  a. 
'Qffxop6pta,  845i  k^ 
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Abaetos  Tenter,  9,  •• 
Abaculu%  S,  a. 
Abacus,  ],  a :  904,  a. 
Abalienatio,  728,  a. 
Abamita,  SIO^  a. 
AbaTia,  310,  a. 
Abaviinculus,  310^  a. 
Abavua,  310,  a. 
Ablegmioa,  1000,  a. 
Abmatertera,  310,  a. 
Abnepos,  310,  a. 
Abnaptis,  310^  a. 
Abnormis,  806,  a. 
Abolla,  2,  a. 
Abortio,  2,  a. 
AbortiTUS,  S,  a. 
Abortus,  2,  a. 
Abpatruus,  310,  a. 
Abrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Absentia,  988,  a. 
Absolutio,  647,  b. 
Abfttineodi  boiefieium,  598,  b. 
Abusua,    677,    a;     1221,    b; 

1222,  a. 
Aocensi,  2,  b ;  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Aecensus,  535,  b. 
Acceptilatio»  2,  b- 
Acceptum,  or  Accepto,'  fkcere, 

or  ferre,  3,  a. 
Acceptum  habere,  3,  a. 
Accessio,  3,  a. 
Acclamatio,  8,  b. 
Accubita,  d,  b. 
AccubitaHa,  3,  b. 
Accubitoria  vestis,  1087,  b. 
Accuaatio,  368,  b. 
Accusatur,  13,  a;  648,  b» 
Acerra,  3,  b. 
Acetabulum,  979,  a. 
Acetum,  1 204,  b. 
Acliaicum  foedus,  4,  a. 
Acies,  587,  b. 
Acilia  lex,  986,  b. 
Adlia   Calpanua  lex,  77,  b. 
Acinacea,  6,  a. 
AcMculariua,  141,  b. 
AciscuJua,  141,  b. 
Aclb,  589,  a. 

Acna,  Acnua,  6,  b ;  46,  b. 
Acquisitiooes  civilo,  422,  a. 

w  naturales,  422,  b. 

Acroama,  6,  b. 
Acropolis,  6,  b ;  1175,  a. 
Acroterium,  6,  b. 
Acta,7»  a. 

„    dluma,  7,  a. 

„    forensia,  7,  a. 

„    jurare  in,  7,  b. 

„    mititaria,  7,  b. 

„     patnim,  7,  b. 

«     senatus,  7,  b. 


Actanua,  7,  b ;  8,  b. 
Aetio^  9,  a ;  642,  a. 
n    tlbi  oormpti,  74,  K 
M    aquae  pluTiae  sroenclae, 

115,  b. 
M    arfoitraria,  10,  a. 
n    arborum  furtim  eaeaarum, 

564.  b. 
„    auctoritatis,  173,  b. 
M     ex  bona  fide,  10,  a. 
„    bonae  fidei,  10,  a. 
„    boDorum    vi    raptorum, 

564,  a. 
„    eerti  incerti,  268,  b. 
„     civilis,  10,  a. 
M     commodati,  341,  a. 
H     eommunidividundo,  341, 

a. 
„    confessoria,  850,  a;  1032, 

b. 
„     danmi  ii^'uria  dati,  383, 

b. 
„     deJeeU  effusWe,  888,  a. 
„    depenri,  640,  a, 
„     depositi^  394,  b. 
M     direeta,  10,  a. 
„     de  dolo  malo,  373,  a. 
„    de  effusis,  1200^  a. 
„    emti  et  venditi,  459,  a. 
„    exereitoria,  480,  b. 
„    ad  exhibendum,  51 1,  b. 
„    extraordinaria,  10^  a. 
„     in  fiictum,  10,  b. 
„    fiunlliae  ercisoundao^  520^ 

a. 
M     fictitia,  10b  *• 
„     fiduciaria,  536,  b. 
„    flnium  regundomm,  537, 

h. 
„    nirti,  563,  b* 
„    ftirti  adveisas  aautas  et 

caupooei,  564^  b. 
n    honoraria,  10^  a ;  -258,  a. 
w    hypothecaria,  917,  U 
n    inanis,  10^  a. 
„    iqjurianxm,  699,  a;  1200, 

a. 
„    institoria,  689*  a. 
H     institutoria,  641,  b. 
M    inutilis,  10,  a. 
n    Judicati,  651,  h. 
„    in  judicio,  1(^  a. 
„    in  jure,  10^  a. 
in  jus,  10,  b. 
quod  jussu,  663,  b. 
M    legis,  or  legitima,  9,  a. 
„     legis  Aquiliae,  383,  U 
„    locati  et  conducti,  7 1 0,  a. 
„     mandati,  728,  b. 
„    mixta,  9,  b;  10,  a. 
„    mutui,  780,  b. 
„     negativa,  350,  a. 
M     negatoria,  350,  a ;  1 083,  a. 


n 


n 
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Actio  n^^ioram  gr'ittibTiitxi, 

794,  a.'  •' » 

n  W&xaKl,  10,  b.     •*'^^-*^  ' 

,,  ordinaria,  10,  a.  * 

„  de  pauperie^  880,  b. 

M  de  pecfulio,  1037,  b. 

„  perpetua,  l(h,  6 

M  perseeutoria,  10,  a. 

„  in  personam,  9,  a. 

M  pignoratici^  917,  b. 

„  poenalis,  10,  a, 

„  popularis,  1200,  b.  * 

„  pra^udieifllisy  954,"il  /'  ^ 

„  praetoria,  10,  a.     *.''»^'^^ 

„  privata,  10,  b. "    \J 

„  prosefeutoria,  IQ,  a. ' 

M  Publiciana  in  rem,' 9*^  4,  a. 

„  quanti  mi|ioris,  9K2,  a. 

M  rationibus     dUtraliendiSi ' 

1178,  b, 

n  de  recepto,  984,  ^. 

„  redhibitoria,  985,  a** 

M  rei    uxoriae^   or    dotis,^ 

438,a. 

M  in  rem,  9,  a. 

„  de  in  rem  Terso,  1088,  a* 

n  feaeiasoria,  641,  b«        ,    , 

„  restitntoria,  641^  b.  , 

„  Rutiliana,  996^  a.       ;  ,    , 

n  sepulchri  violati|  56^  9,1 ; 

1200,  a.  ;    >..,., 

H  Serviana,  918,  a.   . 

„  pro  socio,  1049.  J^ :'    ..   .. 

„  strieti  juris,  10,  «u     ....  , 

„  temporalis,  10,,b.- ;    >. . 

„    dati^jupAtci^tfilM,^, 

„     tributoria,  1037,(^4^!  .r':;.  : 

„     tutelae,  1 1 78,^  b,  >  .  .  -  .,,  ? 

„     utilis,  10,  %  ,t  . "  t    T. 
Actionem  dare,  ll,^ia».     ,   t    v 

J,         edere,  U,  1» ;   tr,*.-  '  1 
Actor,  13,  a;  48,  a^'  a 

n    publicus,  J  3^  (I. 
Actuariae  naves,  7821ii>  %■« 
Actuarii,  7,  b;    8)  b*;  IS^-b^ 
oOTj  a  ,  i  •  •  ■ '   * 

M      oenturialaA,,  86^  b^    • 
Actus,  13,  b;  TSB^af  .   >       . 

„     minimus,  15,  b. 

„      quadratus,.15^b';  40,b4  •- 
753,  b.'        ^        ■'.•^••s 

M      serrltua^  'i08JV'»  '^    '  - 

„      simplex,  13,'bbt-'     >  ,'"<' 
Acus,  13,  b;  57,  a«'  .  'f-  ,?' 
Adamas,  759,  W   '    '•     '^  *^5*/  j^-* 
Adcresoendi  jure^'60R^'^  ^^'- '   '- 
Addico,  172,  a;  «t(j5,bi.'^*^^      • 
Addict!,  796*  a ;  797f  bi^^xv-  *  '< 
Addictio,  65S,  b. 
Ademptio,  677,  a. 

„         equt,  264,  K 
Adfines,  88,  a. 
Adfinitas^  28,  a. 
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Adgmti,  800,  a. 
AdgiMtiOk  500ff  a. 
Aditio  hcrcdilitifli  601 »  b. 
AcOudM>tio»  IS,  b. 
Adleoti,  14,  a. 
AdlMtor,  14,  b. 
AamiMioiiaicif  I4,  ol 
Adioiiiioait  pnniaa^  miwiin> 

&«.,  amiei,  140  b. 
Admiaskmum  ptosoMMr  14«  b. 
Adnepoa,  SIO^  «• 
Adneptit,  S10»a. 
Adobruans  5S,  ■• 
AdolcKcntM,  636,  •» 
Adoralioi  16.  9m 
Adrogation  15,  b» 
Adwripti  gWba^  1040^  a. 
Adaoriptoreti  338,  U 
Adflcriptitit,  8,  b;  911,  b. 
Adaeriptivi,  8,  k 
Adaertor,  143,  ib 
Adtetsor,  143,  a. 
Adstipulatiok  81fl^  a. 
Adtitipulalor,  64CV  bf  SIS,  a. 
AdTcnaria,  17,  b. 
AdTcmritta,  13,  a. 
Adulterium  (Oitwk),  16,  b. 
Adutterium  (Robmi),  17,  i^ 
Adulti,  636,  a. 
AdToeatiM,  17vb. 

„         fifttU  18,  a. 
Adytum,  I105»a, 
Aebutia  ki*  9>  a;  967,  a; 

684,  a. 
Aedea,554,  at  110«»k 

„     men,  1104,  b. 
Aedieulae,  18»  a. 
Aedilea,  18,  a. 

M       wntAmt  19b  ^ 
Aeditiaii,  SO,  a. 
Aeditui,  Sa  a. 
AeditumU  90^  a» 
Aegis.  80^  b. 
Aelia  lex,  684,  a. 

n    Sentia  leic,   684,  a  ) 
878,  a. 
Aemilia  lex,  684^  bw 

„       BaebU  lex,  688,  b. 
ff       Lepidi  lex,  1077,  b. 
M       Seauri  lex,  1077,  b. 
Aenatores,  SS,  a. 
Acoei  DumiBi,  86,  tu 
Aenum,  88,  a* 
Aera,  881,  bw 
Aerarii,  88,  b. 

Praefeoti,  84,  a. 
Praetores,  84,  b. 
QuMftora%  24,  b. 
Tnbtiiii.96,b{1149,a. 
AerariniB^  83»  a. 

»        miUtare,  84,  a. 
„        Fraetoiae  ad,  84,  K 
„        ■aaetiaa,  83,  b. 
H        aeootum,  8Si,  bu 
Aerii  ouiniiii,  86,  a. 
^Aea,  95,  a. 
Aes  (money  )^  86,  a. 
„    AflginaticiuB,  85,  b. 
„    alienum,  St6,  a* 
„   eiremnforaiHiom  86,  a. 


ft 
„ 


1KDE3L 

Aea  Corimbiaoum,  95^  b. 

M    I>Bliacvro,  95,  b. 

99   e<|aektMf  96,  a* 

„    grave,  140,  a. 

M    bordearium,    «r   hordi^ 
nam,  96,  af  471,  k 

M   maauarivm,  96,  b. 

H    railrteia,  96^  a* 

„    mde,  14a  a. 

M   tbavDMfiua,  186,  b. 

„    uxoriiuB,  86,  U 
AcatiTae  Antim,  580,  a. 
Aetolieum  eooeiliam,  97,  b. 

n         foadoa,  87,  a. 
Affinea,  88,  a. 
Affioitaa,  88,  a. 
Agaao,88nK 
Agema,  485,  b. 
Agendi  aenrit«ta%  1088,  a. 
Ager,  89,  a ;  88,  b;  554,  a. 

M    areifinalia,  89^  a ;  88,  b. 

„    areiflniua,  89,  a ;  30^  a. 

M    aaaiyiati,  89,  b  (  39,  b. 

M    eonoMsus,  $9,  b. 

„    deeumanua,  43,  a. 

„    diviaaa    at 
89,  b. 

aa        ^vaawa^w^^a  a^v^^^^   a^v 

„    amphjiteuaia,  43,  a. 

n    enphytetttMadaa, 46,  a; 

458,  a. 
M    Kmitatuv*  98^  b|  30^  a; 

39,  b. 


99,K 

a,    oeei9alaiiua,99,a;  39,  h. 

„    privatttib  89,  a. 

w    publioM,  89,  a ;  949,  a. 

„    quaeatariu%  89,  b^;  39^  K 

M    redditua,  69,  a. 

«    religioaui^  37,  bw 

„    restihiUa,  51,  a;  57,  a; 
60bb|  61, a. 

„    aaoer,  37,  b. 

„    aanotua,  31,  a. 

M    acriptitariua,  1019;  b. 

M    Tectigalia,  43,  a;  458,  a. 
A80*r»8I,a;  987,  a. 
AgiUtor,  987,  a. 
Agmeo,  498,  a. 

„      pUatnm,  498,  b. 
„       quadratum,  498,  b. 
Agnati,  309,  b. 
Aguitio^  309,  b. 
Agnomeo,  808,  b. 
Agonalob  1003,  b. 
Agonalia,  31,  b. 
Agnaenfli%  1003,  K 
Agonia,  31,  b. 
Agonium  MartUle,  31,  b, 
Agoranomi,  36,  b. 
Agrariae  leyaa,  37,  a. 
Agraulia,  44,  m, 
Agrieuliura,  44»  a. 
Agrimeaaorea,  71,  b. 
Agronomi,  78,  b. 
Ahenatarea,  88,  a. 
AhcnuB,  88,  ik 
Ala,  73,  b. 
Alae,  42S,  a;  507,  a ;  509,  a. 


r,74,«. 
Alabaatrite%  74,  a. 
Alabaatnim,  74i,a. 
Alaiaa,  73,  k 
Alarii,  73,  b, 
Alaoda,  74,  a. 

tt      ta^74,a. 
Albarium  ofm%  670^  ik  - 
AlbogalamablOSrbu 
Album,  74,  b;.  171,  au 
n     deeufiomim,  74,  b. 
M     jadiemD,74,b;  649,b 

H      aanalonuD,  74,  b. 
Alea,74nb. 
Aleator,  74,  b. 
Alea,  149,  a  ^  175,  bw 
Alice,  55,  b. 
Alicula,  75,  b. 
Aliraenlarii  paari  ei  puefloab 

75,  b. 
Alipilua,  75;  K 
Altptae,  75,  b. 
AUuTU)^  7^  a. 
Allare,  116,  b. 
Altiua  iMMi  tolkaU  menkaa, 

1031,  bL 
Aluta,  922,  a. 
Amawieitai%  76,  k 
Ambarralia,  78,  b;  188,  k 
Ambftda^  77,  a. 
Ambitu%  76,  k 
Ambroaia,  78,  k 
Ambubeiae,  78,  b. 
Ambulationeak  618,  bL 
Amburbiale,  78;  b. 
Ambufbiimi,  7^  b. 
Amentum,  588,  a. 
Amicire^  78,  b. 
AmictoriuDi,  78,  b. 
Amictiia,  98,  b. 
Amieolum,  78,  b. 
Amita,  310;  a. 
Ampblctyone%  79,  a* 
AmpbiaaUa,  1097,  b. 
Ampbitapae^  1097.  Ik 
Ampliitbeainim,  89,  Id. 
Amphora,    90;   a}    979;  ai 

IJK)S,  b. 
Ampliatio,  647,  a. 
Ampulla,  91,  a  »  199,  b. 
Ampullarioa,  91,  a. 
Amulctum,  91 1.  b. 
Ainaroa,  885,  b 
Arouaiia,  or  AmvaaMna,  91,  b. 
AnagDostae,  98,  a. 
Anatocitmua,  587,  a. 
Aneilla,  637.  a. 
Anoonea^  989,  a. 
Andabatae,  575,  a. 
Andromeda,    or     Androaaade. 

149,  bw 
Angaria,  94.  U 
Aafariorum  exhibition  or  prae- 

station  94,  b. 
Angiportui,    oc    Ai^glportniB, 

95,  a. 
Aoguifer^  149,  i^ 
Angtti8,]48,as  I49nb;  153,  b 
Aogttitenena,  149,  a. 
Angttstus  clav«s»  894,'  b. 


AnimadTenio  ocimiH  968^  bu 
Anio  noTUs^  1 II,  a* 

M     retua,  110^  ■• 
Annaletmaximi,  58S,ft;Ml««» 
Aonalis  lex,  19»  li» 
Annona,  9^  •• 

»      eWio%  500,  Ik 
Anootatio,  S5]«  b. 
Anouli  aurei  jui,  95,  b. 
Annulonim  Jus,  9(5,  b. 
AnnuliM,  95»  a ;  SS5,  a. 
Annus  nutgnui^  SS);  b ;  SS7,  a. 

M       vertens,  S90»  a. 
Anquina,  790.  h. 
AnquUitio,  M9,  a. 
Ansa,  5S3,  a. 
Antae,  97,  a. 
Anteambulones,  97,  b. 
Antaeanis,  or  AntecHwm,  152; 

b. 
Antecessores,  97,  b. 
Antecoena,  807,  a. 
Antecursores,  97,  b. 
Antefixa,  97,  b. 
Antemeridianum  taiipu%  40B> 

a. 
Antenna,  789,  b. 
Antepagmenta,  96.  b ;  6My  b. 
Antepilani.  495,  a. 
Antesignaui,  50tf,  a ;  10i5»  b. 
Antestari,  !],•.. 
Antia  lex,  1077,  K 
Antichresis,  916^  b< 
Anticum,  624,  b- 
Antinous,  149,  b. 
Antiquarii*  706^  bu 
Antlia,  100,  a. 
Antoniae  leges,  685>  a. 
Apaturia,  101,  a. 
Aperta  navis,  784,  b. 
Apex,  lOS,  a» 
Apieula,  lOS,  a. 
Aplustre,  787,  a. 
Apodectae,  103,  a;  1047,  K 
Apodyterium,  189,  a. 
Apollinares  lucK,  71f^  a. 
Apophoreta,  104,  b. 
Apotheea,  105,  a. 
Apotheosis,  105,  a. 
Apparitio,  106,  a. 
Apparitotas,  106,  a^ 
Appellatio  (Greek),  IOC  a. 

„  (Roman),  lOCib 

Applicatiattia  Ju«,  295,  a. 
Aprilis,  232. 

Apuleia  las,  641,  a  9  685,  a* 
ff       agraria  lex,  685,  a. 
„      fhimentaria  lex,  548,  a. 
„       mi^iestBtis  lex,  785^  a. 
Aqua,  151,  bw 

„     Alexandrine,  111,  b. 

„     Algentia,  111,  b. 

„     AMetina,    or    Augiwla, 
HI,  a. 

n     Appia,  109.  b. 

M    caduea,  115,  a. 

^    Claudia,  1 1 1,  at 

n     Glabra,  111, b. 

M    Julia,!  10,  b. 

n     Marcia.  110^  a. 


IKDKX. 

Aqua  plofia*  115,  bu   •    • 

n     Septimiana,  Hi,  b. 

n     Tepula,ll€tb. 

„     Trajana,  ni,b*     • 

H     Viigo,  .110,  b* 
Aquae  ductus,  108,  a. 

M     ductus  aenrUu%  1082,  a. 

„     effiiaioi  151,  bb 

„     baustussernta^l032,a. 

^     et  ifniamteffdsetia^516; 
b. 

M      piuvlae  affeattda»  aeti% 
115,  b. 
Aquarii,  11 6,  a. 
Aquarioli,  1 16,  a. 
Aquarius,  151,  b. 
Aquila,  149,  b  ;  1044,  b. 
Aquilia  lex,  883,  b. 
Aquililbi^  505,  a. 
Ara,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
Aratio,  49,  a. 
Aratnim,  117,  b. 
Aratrum  auritai%  49,  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bibendi,  1088,  b. 
Arbitraria  adio,  10^  a. 
Arbitria,  558,  b» 
Arbitrium,  10^  b  s  647,  b. 
Arbuscttlae,  585,  b;  998,  a. 
Aroa,  lift,*;  550^  k 
Area,  ex,  119,  a;  1S1«  a. 
Area  publiea,  24,  b;  119,  a. 
Aroera,  119»  a. 
Ardbiater»il9,  a. 
Archimagirua,  307,  b. 
Afefaimimus,  559^  a|  763,  b. 
ArchitectuiB,  190^  a. 
Arcbium,  lMd,a 
ArobiTUoi,  1093,  a. 
Arelion,  121,  h, 
Arcifinitts  ager,  99,  a. 
Aroitenem,  151,  a. 
Aretophylax,  148,  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonisr  1 47,  b. 
n      Parrhaals  147,  b. 
Areturus,  148,  a  ;  159,  a. 
Arctus  niajor»  147,  a. 
H       minor,  1 47,  b. 
Arena,  124,  b ;  126,  a$  151,  a. 

w      triumphalia,  1 25,  b. 

„      Constantini,  126,  a« 

„      Druai,  125,  b. 

n      Gallieni,  126,  a. 

M      Septimii  Seven,  126,  a. 

„      Titi,  125,  bu 
Area,  53,  a;  171,  b ;  554,  a. 
Areiopagua,  126,  b. 
Arena,  86,  a  i  88,  b;  280,  a. 
Aretalogi,  129,  hk 
Argei,  129,  b, 
Argentarii,  ISO;  a. 
Argentum,  132,  a. 
Arg<H  153,  a. 
Argyraspides,  133,  b. 
Aries,  133,  b;  149,  bw 
Arinca,  $6,  h. 
Arma,  Armatuia,  185,  a. 
Armarium,  1 36,  a ;  908,  a. 
Armature  levis,  506,  bw 
Armilla,  136,  a. 


Itff 

Armilustrium,  137,  •• 
Aromatites,  1904v  b. 
Arquita^  1002;  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arfba,  Aim 

rbabo,  1 37,  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  bk 
Artaba,  ]S7,bu 
Attopta,  921,  a. 
Artoptidi,  921,  a. 
Arvales  Frattna^  138,  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b. 
Arura,  1S8,  a. 
Aruspicea,  586,  b. 
Anrum,  61,  a. 
Arx,  139,  a. 
As,  139,  a;  706,  a. 
As  Itbrali^  199,  b. 
Asamenta,  1008,  a. 
Aseia,  141,  b. 
Asiarchae,  142;  b. 
Aasa,  191,  b. 
Assamenta,  1009,  a. 
Assarius,  14),  a. 
Assentatores,  867,  b. 
Asseres  fiilcati,  519,  a. 

„      lecticariS,  67'A  a 
Asaertor,  143,  a. 
Assertusb  143,  a. 
Assessor,  143,  a. 
Assidui,  710;  a. 
Assiduitas,  77,  a. 
Astragalus,  143,  b. 
AsttoTogi,  144,  b. 
Astrolc^ia,  144,  a. 
Astrooomi,  144,  bw 
AstroDoBMa,  145;  a. 
Asyli  jus,  165,  a. 
Asylum,  165,  a> 
AUTia,  310,  tb 
AtaTus,  310;  a«   . 
Atellanae  FabuJae^  347,  a. 
Atemia  Tarpeia  lex,  6a5,  a. 
Athenaeum,  166,  b. 
Athletae,  166»  b. 
Atia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atilia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex»  68^  a, 
Atlantes,  170;  a. 
Atlantides,  150^  b. 
Atnepoe,  310,  a 
Atneptia,  dlOt  a. 
Atramentura,  1 70.  b. 
Atrium,  171,  b;  188,  b;  427,  b. 
Atticurgea,  171,  b. 
Auction  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172,  b. 
Auetorea  fieri,  172»  K 
Auctonmientun,908,a;  574,  b. 
Auetoratift  574^  b. 
Auctoritaa,  173,  b;  1093,  b. 
»         aanatiH,  1023,  b. 
Auctoritalen  imponere,  173.  h. 
Auditorium,  174,  a;  969>  b. 
Aulidia  fex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  1 74,  a. 

Auguraeulam,  176,  a ;  1 104,  & 
Augurale,  176,  a  i  233,  t. 
Auguratoriuaa,  258,  a. 
Auguriun,  174,  a;  417,  a. 
Augustalea,  179,  b;  180,  a. 


\9eo 

AuguttalUt  179*  b. 

Auguttut,  180^  b. 

Avia,  SIO,  a. 

ATiarU.  66b  a;  68,  b. 

A  via,  I49»a. 

Aulaeum,  1046»  a. 

Aurclia  lei,  650,  a. 

Aures,  118,  a. 

Aureua  nuramua,  1 88,  a ;  9fi!i,  a. 

Auriehaleum,  25,  a;  845,  b. 

Auriga,  H9,  a;  287,  a. 

Aurigae  maniia,  149,  a. 

Aurigator.  H9,  a. 

Aurum,  180,  b. 

m      eoroDarium,  189,  b 
n      luatralc,  182,  b. 

Auspei,  174,  a. 

Auspiduni,  174,  a. 

Authentioum,  807,  b. 

Authapaa,  18S,  a 

Autonomi,  18S»  a. 

ATulaioi  3S0,  b. 

ATuneultts,  310^  a. 

ATua*  910^  a. 

Auiilia,  1051,  a. 

Auziliarat,  1 05 1,  a. 

Auiiliarii,  1051,  a. 

Azamcnta,  lOOS,  a. 

Axieia,  197»  b» 

Alia,  378,  a. 


B. 

Babylonii,  144,  b, 

„         nunneri,  144,  b. 
Baaebanalia,  4 13,  a. 
Baebia  lax,  685,  a. 

w      Aemilia  lex,  688,  a. 
Balatro,  183,  b. 
BaUncac,  183,  b. 
Balineum,  183,  b(  191,  a. 
Balidta,  Ballista,  1 138,  b. 
Baliatarii,  1139^8. 
Balneae,  183,  b. 
Balncarium,  183,  b. 
Balnvator,    186,  b;   189,    a| 

195,  a. 
Balneum,  188,  b|  190^  b. 
Balteariua,  196,  b. 
Balteua,    or   Baltea,    196,  a; 

1136,  b. 
Balteua,  196,  b. 
Baptiaterium,  189i  b. 
Barathrum,  196,  b. 
Barba,  196,  b. 
Barbati  bene,  197,  a. 
Barbakuli,  197,  a. 
Bardocucullut,  379,  b. 
Baicauda,  196,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  198,  a. 

„      (legal  work),  200,  a« 
Bastenia,  900,  b. 
Baxa,  or  Baxea,  200,  b. 
Bellaria,  307,  b. 
BelHcrepa  saltatio,  1006;,  b, 
Benefleiariua,  901,  b. 
Beneficium,  20 1^  b. 

„         obstiiiendi,  598,  b. 
BenignlUa,  77,  a. 


INDEX. 

BeraniflOf  ooma,  or  crisis,  1 54,  a. 
Bes,  140.  b. 
Beam,  140,  b. 
Bestia,  158,  b. 
Beatiarii,  902,  a. 
Bibasia,  1006,  a. 
Bibliopola,  704,  b 
Bibliotbeea,  202,  a. 
Bidena,  98,  a,  b;  791,  a. 
Bideotal,  903,  a. 
Bidiaei,  203,  b. 
Biga,  or  Bigae,  379,  a, 
Billiz,  1101,  b;  1102,b. 
Bipalium,  849,  •• 
Bipenni%  1014,  a. 
Biremis,  784,  a. 
Bimaa,90S,b. 
Biaellium,  1015,  a. 
Biatextilis  annua,  932,  a. 
Biitextum,  932,  a. 
Biaiextin,  939,  a. 
Bombycinum,  1028,  a. 
Bombjx,  1028,  a. 
Bona,  205,  a. 

„    caduea,  206,  b. 

M    tidei,  007,  a. 

w     rapta,  564,  a. 

„    vacantia,  907,  b. 
BoDomm  oeMo,  207,  b. 
„        eoUatio,  906,  a. 
„       emtio^  tft  emtor,  908, 

„        poMeaaio,  908,  b. 

M       Ti   raptoruffl,  aetifl^ 
564,  a. 
Bootei,  148,  a 
Bovoi  Icarii,  148,  b. 
Bracae,  or  Braceae^  913,  a. 
Branchidae,  839,  b. 
Bravium,  987,  K 
Breviarium,  914,  U 

„      Alarieianum,  914,1k 
Bruttiani,  915,  a. 
Buccina,  215,  a. 
Buccinator,  99,  a;  915,  a. 
Buoco,  347,  a. 
Buoculae,  566,  a. 
Bulla,  215,  bw 
Bura,  or  Buris,  1 17,  b. 
Bustuarii,  560,  a. 
Bustum,  559,  K 
Buxum,  216,  a. 
Byiaus,  916,  a. 


C. 


Caeabus,  99,  a. 

Cadueeator,  91 8,  a. 

Caduceua,  218,  a. 

Caducom,  206,  b. 

Cadus,  218,  a. 

Caecilia    lex    de    cenaoribui^ 

685,  b. 
^       lex    de  tectigaUbu% 

e^,  b» 
„       Didia  lea,  685,  U 
Caelatura,2I8,  b. 
Caelebe,  692,  a. 
Caelia  lex,  1091,  a. 


Caeliiwtttt.  69^,  a; 
Caerimonia,  996,  b. 
Caeritum  tabulae,  99,  b 
Caeaar,  990^  a. 
Caetra,  269,  b. 
Calamistratut,  22GI  a. 
Calamietrum,  220,  a. 
Calamus,  990.  a. 
Calantica,  329,  bu 
Calathiaeua,  290,  a. 
Calathus,  220,  a. 
Calntores,  331,  a. 
Calcar,  22Q,  b. 
Cklceamen,  220,  b. 
Caleeamentum,  990,  b» 
Calceua,  220,  h. 
Calculator,  922,  a. 
Calculi,  292,  a. 
Calda,  932,  a. 

H      laTatio,  190^  bw 
Caldarium,  190,  b. 
Calendae,  231,  b. 

n        Fabariae,  57,  a. 
Calendariuro,  292,  a;  592,  bk 
Calida,  239,  a. 
Caliendram,  933,  b. 
Caliga,  933,  b. 
Oalix,  115,  b;  934,  b. 
Callia,  934,  a. 
Ca1oiie%  934,  b, 
Calpumia  lex  deamlutn,  77.  h 
Calpumia  lex  de  rppetundis 

64^b;649,b;9«^a. 
CalTatica,  399^  b. 
Calumma,934,'b. 
Calumniae  judicium,  935,  a. 

w         jusgurai»dum,9S5,a. 
Calx,  986,  a. 
Camara,  935,  a. 
Camera,  935,  a. 
CamillK^Camilti,9S^bi  743,fa^ 
Caminua,  432,  K 
Campagua,  935,  b. 
Campestre,  935,  b. 
Campidoctorea,  935^  k 
Canaliealna,  235,  b. 
Cana]i%  235,  b. 
Canoelfi,236ba}336*h. 
Cancer,  150,  b. 
Candda,  236,  a. 
Candelabrum,  236,  a.  . 
Candidarii,  921,  a« 
Casdidati  prineipia,  961,  bu 
Candidatua,  77,  a;  US?,  a. 
Canephorus,  237,  b;  857,*, 
Cani%  or  Canis  Skiua,  159,  K 
Cania,  or    Ganioula,  lS2t  b; 

160,  a. 
Canistrum,  237,  b, 
Cantabnim,  237,  b. 
Canterii,  237,  K 
Cantharua,  237,  b. 
Canthua,  378,  b. 
CantieuoB,  2S3,  a;  S46»  tu 
Canuleia  lex,  685,  K 
CapelU,  149,a, 
Caper,  ISU  b. 
Capis,  17^,  a. 
Capisterium,  5^  W 
Capiatrum,  931k,  a. 
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Capite  oenti,  239,  • 
Capitis  demlnutio,  SS9,  b. 
„    i  diminution  me<fia,  439, 

b. 
„      xninutio,  239»  h. 
Capitolini,  715,  A. 

„        ludi,  715,  a. 
Capitium,  938,  b. 
Capra,  149*  a. 
Caprioomu9»  151,  b. 
Capaa,  189,  a ;  238,  b. 
Capnarii,  189,  a;  239,  a. 
Capsula,  838,  b. 
Caption  940^  a. 
Capulum,  671,  b. 
Capulua,  1 1 6,  b  ;  S39»a ;  559,  a* 
Caput,  239,  a. 

w      eztonim,  S40,  a. 
Canwalla,  24(\  a. 
Career,  2)0^  a. 
Careeres,  285,  a;  336,  b. 
Carebesium,  241»  a;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241,  a. 
Cardo,  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1 202,  a. 
Carmen  aeculare,  717,  b. 
Garmentalia,  241,  b. 
Carnifez,  S42»  |L 
Carpentnm,  242,  K 
Carptor,  307,  b. 
Cartaip*  243,  a. 
Carruca,  243,  a. 
Ctttrus,  or  Camim»  243,  », 
Caryadi^  243,  b. 
Caana  lex,  68S9  b. 

n       „    agraria,  685,  b. 

„       M    tabellaria,  685,  b. 

„       n    Terentia  frumeiita" 
ria.  685,  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Ottsiepeia,  149, 

a. 
Cassis,  565,  bj  989,  b. 
Castellarii,  1 15,  b. 
Castellnm  aquae,  114,  a. 
Castra,  244,  a;  729,  b. 
n      stativa,  242,  a. 
Castrense  peealium,  874,  b. 
Castrcnsis  corona,  360^  Ik 
Catagrapba,  902,  b. 
Cataphraeti,  256,  a. 
CaUpulta,  1 138,  b. 
Cataracta,  9S€,  b. 
Catasta,  1040,  a. 
Cateia,  257,  a;  589,  •• 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catenrarii,  575,  a. 
Catbedra,  457,  b. 
Citillum,  or  Catillns,  2^,  b. 
Catillus,  765,  a. 
Catinum,  or  Cattnus,  257,  b. 
CaTaecUum,  427,  b. 
CaTea,  87,  b;  283,  b;  1122,  a. 
Cavere,  259,  a. 
Cavi  menses,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupob  257,  b. 
Caupona,  258,  a. 
Causae  probado,  874^  K 
Causia,  259,  a. 
1201,  a. 


Optio,  259,  a. 

„      Mueiana,  259,  b. 
Cavum  aedium,  427,  a. 
Celeres,  260,  a. 
Celenim  tribunus,  471,  a. 
Cella,  97,  a;  260,  a;  1105,  a. 

n    oaldaria,  190,  K 
Cellaritts,  260,  b. 
Celtes,  420,  a. 
Cenotaphium,  260^  b. 
Censere,  262,  b. ' 
Censiti,  311,  b. 
Censitores,  iss,  b. 
Censor,  260;  b. 

Censoria  nota,  263,  b;  635,  b. 
Censuales,  7,  b;  265.  b. 
Censura,  260,  b. 
Census  260,  b;  262,  a;  ^S,  b. 
Census  (Greek),  266,  a. 
Centaurus,  153,  b. 
Centesima,  267,  a. 

„        rerum   Tensliom, 
24,  a. 
Centesimae  usurae,  526,  b. 
Centesimatio,  387,  b. 
Cento,  48,  h, 
Centumnri,  267,  a. 
Centuria,  SO,  a;  46,  b;  501,  a; 

652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Centuriata  eomltia,  333,  U, 
Centurio,    494,    b ;    497,   a  1 
504,  b. 
pf  .    primus,  505,  a. 
„       prindpni,' l»Q5»  a. 
Centussi^  141,  a. 
Cepheis,  149;  b. 
Cepheus,  148,  a.    ' 
Cera,  268^  a;  518,  a;  1092,  a; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae^  1092,  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091,  b. 
Cerealia,  268,  a. 
Cefevisia,  268,  b. 
Cemere  heredltatem,  599,  a. 
Ceroma,  268,  h, 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Certi,  incerU  actio,  268,  b. 
Ceruchi,  790!,  b. 
Cerroli,  253,  a. 
Ccsrio  bODontm,  207,  h» 
Cessio  in  Jure,  SSS,  a. 
Cestius  pons^  937,  b. 
Cestrum,  90S,  a;  905^  a. 
Cestus,  269j  a. 
Cetra,  269,  b. 
Chalcidium,  270,  a. 
Cbaldaei,  144,  b. 
Charistia,  270,  b. 
Charta,  703,  b. 
Cheironomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  151,  a. 
CheniMOS,  786,  b. 
Chiramazium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1178,  b. 
Chifographum,  271,  K 
Chiron,  153,  b> 
Chirurgta,  272,  a. 
Chljnijs,  275,  a» 
Choregia,  270»  bu 
Choregua,  27^  b. 
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Chorobatca,  277,  a. 

Chorus,  200,  ^;  277*  a. 

Chronologia,  280,  b. 

Chrysendeta,  282,  a. 

Cibaria  serYorum,  48,  K 

Cibarium  secundariom,  88,  fk 

Cidaris,  llSab. 

Cilicia,  63,  b. 

Cilicium,  282,  b. 

Cilliba,  749,  b. 

Cincia,  or  Munetalis,  lex,  685» 

b. 
Cinctus;  1173,  b. 

M      Gabimis,  665,  b ;  1136; 
b. 
Cimerarius,  220^  a. 
Ctnguhtm,  1224,  b. 
Ciniflo,  220,  a. 
Cippus,  282,  b. 
Circenses  ludi,  286,  b 
Cirdnus,  283^  a. 
Circuttores,  115,  b. 
CireuUo,  48,  b. 
Ciroumlitio,  906,  a. 
CireumluTio,  76,  U 
Circus,  283,  b. 

„      agonensis,  32,  a. 
Cisieum,  288,  a. 
Cista,  288,  a. 
Cistophorus,  288;  b.    '     ' 
Cithara,  720^  b. 
Civiea  corona,  359,  b. 
Civile  Jos,  1(^  a;  666,  ib 
Civilis  actio,  10^  a. 
CiTis,  291,  b. 
CiTitas  (Oredc),  288,  b. 

M      (Roman),  291,  a. 
Clandestine  poasessio,  643,  b. 
Clarigatio^  530^  a. 
Clarinimi,  628,  a. 
Classica  eorona,  S60^  ib 
Oassici,  509,  b. 
Classicum,  358,  b. 
Clathri,  482,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
ClaTienla,  253,  a« 
ClaTis,  1168,  b. 
ClaTola,  824,  b. 
Claustra,  626,  b. 
ClaTus  angustos,  293,  bw 

n      annalis,  29S,  b. 

„     latns,  293,  b. 
Clepsydra,  615,  a. 
Clihaiiarii,  256,  b. 
Cliens,  294,  b. 
Clientela,  295,  a« 
Clima,  753,  b. 
Clipeus,  297,  a. 
Clitellae,  299,  a. 
aoaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  serritns,  1032,  a. 
Cloacarlum,  300^  a. 
Cloaearum  eutvtorca,  SOO^  a. 
Clodiae  leges,  549,  b ;  696,  a 
Coa  Testis,  SOO^  b» 
Coaetor,  300,  b;  1184,  b. 
Cochlea,  900,  K 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochiis,  301,  a. 
Codex,  ISliatSQl,  a. 


I 

Cod^  OrtforfMUs  at  Hw* 

„      JniftiBiamHy  SOI,  h. 
„      Tbaodflriuui,  90S,  b. 
Gtedieail,90Ub;  1118,  •• 
CkMlk,  or  OmUiw  lex,  1091t  «. 
CocmptifO,  741*  •• 
Cocoa,  909,  tu 
Coenaeuluiii,  499^  •• 
Coooatio,  309,  a. 
CooMftoffb,  907,  b(  1097,  b. 
Cognati,  909,  a. 
CognatMH  909,  a. 
Cogmtor,  19;  a. 
Cognitoria  cxeoptUH  1 1,  K 
CoiKBOBcii,  709,  a. 
Coberea,  599,  a;  901,  bu 
Cohon,  499,  b;  907,  a. 
,9      in  planok  96,  a. 
Cobortas  aqutlataa,  509^  b. 

„       peditatac,  509,  b. 

„       Tigilifoa,  510^  a. 

„       urbaiiaa,510ba. 
ObitiOk  77,  k 

CoUatio  bonomiA,  908,  a. 
Collegaa,  310,  b. 
Collflgataiii,  675,  a. 
Collcgiati,  1916f  b. 
Collcgiuni,  910,  b. 
Colobtum,  1 1 79,  b. 
Colonatua,  911,  b. 
Coloiii,311,  b;7iaa. 
„      wdiganaa,  4^  a. 
Coloiiia,SlS,b, 
Colonui,  48,  b« 

M       mbamM,  49,  •> 
Cokra,  990^  a. 
Colomootara,  999,  a. 
Coloania,  3S9,  a, 
Colum,  999,  b ;  1908,  a. 
ColttmbaniMi»  68»  ai  898,  a; 

561,  a. 
Columen,  398*  8. 
ColiunDa,  393,  a, 

H       eoQbUa,  998,  a. 

„      rottrata,  397,  b« 
Colnmnarium,  398^  ib 
Colui,  565,  a. 
Coma,  328,  b. 

Comes,  143,  b;  Ssa  a;  969,  a. 
Commentarii  tcoatiu,  7*  b. 
Commiwitio,  380,  b;  1089,  a. 
Comitia,  330,  b. 

„      eaIata,3S],a;U14,bj 
ni5,a. 

„      oenturiata,  899,  a. 

„      ciiriata,  91 1,  b. 

„      tributa,  1 156,  b. 
Commeatua,  940^  b. 
CommaDdatloDaa   moitoorom, 

536,  a. 
Coaimentarlcniia,  840^  b. 
Commentarii  ■Mipaniw,  941,  n, 
Commantarium,  340;  k 
CommentariuB,  840,  b, 
Commeroium,  991,  k 
Commisaaria  lai,  840;  b« 
Comminaam,  341,  a» 
Commiztio,  S5(\  a. 
Commodana,  941,  a* 
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Commodatariua,  841,  a. 
Commodati  aetio^  941,  a» 
CommodatoB,  941,  a. 
Commoni  dividnmfo  aedo^ 

841,  a. 
Coooadia,  94K 
Compcnaatia»  947,  k 

647,  a. 


Compcrendinl  dia%  409;  b. 
Competitor,  77,  a. 
Compitalia,  947,  K 
Compitalicii  ImU,  947,  bw 
Complttrium,  497,  b. 
Compromktum,  649,  a;  995^  a. 
GMieamcflata  avdataok  190;  b. 
Goneeplivac  iwiaa,  590.  bw 
Coneha,  348,  a. 
ConeiliabuhiBi,  918,  ib 
Coneiliarii,  143,  b. 
Coneilium,  346,  a. 
Coneio,  947,  b. 
Coneubina  (Graak),  349,  a. 

n         (Roman),  349.  b. 
Concttbinatua,  949,  K 
Condcmnatia,  19,  b;  647,  k 
Coadiedo,  9,  a;  10^  a;  564^  k 
ConditiTum,  561,  a. 
Coodilorinoi,  561,  a, 
Conditurae,  1904,  •• 
CondMtio,  710;  a. 
Coodudor,  965,  a;  710;  a. 
Coodtts,  960;  k 
Coiifimwatio^  741,  a. 
Cooi«Mifii  aetka^  950^  a. 
Coofuaio,  350;  a. 
Congiarium,  350;  k 
Congiua,  351,  a. 
CoiUurata,1171,k 
Coiyuratio,  1 17 1,  k 
Connubiuoh,  740,  a. 
Conopavm,  351,  a. 
Conquisitoree,  351,  a. 
Conaanguinei,  309,  k 
CoQicripki,  1016,  k 
Conaecratio,  106,  a;  631,  k 
Conaensua,  890;  a* 
ConiiHaiii,  358^  a. 
Consilium,  358«  a. 
Conaistorium,  969,  k 
Conaobfina,  810^  a. 
Consobrimis,  310,  a. 
Consponsor*  640i  k 
ConsteUatio,  144,  k 
Constitutiones,  351,  a. 
Consualia,  351,  k 
Consul,  352,  a. 
Consulares,  9^9,  a. 
Consularis,  367,  a. 
Consult!,  653,  b. 
ConauitoreiW  653,  k 
Contestari,  706,  k 
Contraetus,  817,  k 
Contnyvecrfa,  648,  a< 
Cootubemalaa,  857,  a. 
Contubermnmt  857,  a;  50i  t 

1097,  a. 
Contus,  357,  b;  789,  a. 
Conventio  in  maauoi,  744);  b  | 

742,  a. 
Conventioncs,  890.  k 


ConTentvs,  357,  b;  965,  k 

Conviciam,  697,  k 

Conmii  magislcr,  1098;  b 
m        vvx,  108S,  b 

Cooptan,  905,  k 

Copnmna,  858,  a. 

Corbicula,  358,  a, 

Corbia,  358,  a. 

Corbitacw  358,  k 

Carbok,  358,  a. 

Cornelia  lex  agram,  986;  k 
M        »    de  ala^  75,  a> 
„        „    deiUaia;517,k 


549^ 

n  n  de  iiymrfia^  638,  a. 
M  M  judieiarHU  6J0;  s. 
„  w  miiJaitaliB,  7S5,  a. 
••        ••    da  aoris  tabdiis 

686,  a. 
M         „    iimBBmaria,5l7,k 
m        H    da  parriodk^  687, 

a. 
m        ^    da     proeeriptloae 

eft    ptoaeriptis, 

969,  Ik 
n        »    da"       fcpeiwidis, 

nntt   a 

SffOO,  lb 

m        n    deaa6efdelSa^997, 

k 
n        n    deaiearikel^vie. 

ficti,«70;b;  687, 

a;  1188,  k 
H        If    da     upemaonbas, 

641,  a. 
M        n    auaaptaaria,  1077, 

k 


fii7»k 
M        9    triboa&eia,  697,  k 
„         »     de      VI     publiea, 

1909,  a. 
„    ^    H     vnciaifa,  687,  k 

Cornelia   Baebia   les^  T7,  b 
688,  a. 
N       CaeeiUa  lea,  549,  k 
«       eftCaecilfafex,698,a 

Comicinea»  99,  a. 

Cornu,  126,  a ;  858,  k 

Cornua,721,  b;  704,8. 

Corona,  148, b;  S«5, a ;  959,a 
M       Ariednes^  148,  k 
„       eastrenaia,  860;  k 
n      civioa,  359,  k 
w       classica,  360,  a. 
M       oonvirialia,  969,  k 
H       Etruaea,  36S,k 
„       funebria,  869,  a. 
H      grunioaa,  959.  a. 
M       lemniacata,  963,  a. 
M       loBgak  369,  k 
„      Hfinoa,  146,  k 
„      muraliiw  360,  k 
n      natalitia,  369,  k 
N      aavalk,  960;  a. 
„      miptiali^  S69,  k 
„      obsidiooalia,  ^59^  ik 
M      elaagmak  9M,  Ik 
„       oralis,  361,  a. 
„      pactiluw  96SLa, 


Coroiui  pani^nra,  3613.  a. 

M      pleedlis  968,  a. 

,•      nKliaU»86d»a. 

M      rcwtiata,  360^  «. 

M      ncerdotaluv  S6%  » 

M      ■cyulchrali^  SGS,  a» 

M       BpiOM,  S69»  •• 

n       Mitiluw  S6S,  A. 

„      taamf  3631  ik 

M      tonnUBi  S63,  a. 

w      tortiw  S63,  a. 

,»      triumphalis*  361,  a. 

»       ▼allaria,  360.  b. 
Coronarii,  -ae,  10S9,  b. 
Coronia,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 
CoroniZy  363,  •• 
Corporati,  310,  b;  1816,  b. 
Corporatlo,  310^  b, 
Corpiu,  31jO^  b. 

H     juris  eivilis,  863,  a. 
Correctoret,  969^  a, 
Correuiw  aSO|  % 
Cortex,  57,  a- 
Cortina,  364^  a. 
Corvus,  15SL  b ;  364,  b. 
CsryeaeuiD,  19i»,  b;  580^  a. 
Coryphaeus,  280^  a. 
Corjtos,  126,  b. 
Co«neta<^  364^  b. 
Cosmetes,   365,  a;    581,   b; 

624,  #, 
Coswetriaa^  26^  b. 
(?osmi,  365,  a. 
Co^bifmua,  366,  a» 
Cotyla,  367,  a. 
Covinarii,  {^7,  k 
CorinQS,  367,  b> 
Crapula,  1204,  a. 
Crater,  Crf^fa,  153,  b  $  367,  b. 
Crates,  368,  b. 
Creditor,  819,  b. 
Creditum,  131«  a. 
Crept,  718,  b. 
Crepida,  368,  b« 
Crepidata  tragoe^ia,  346,  b. 
Crepidioes,  1192,  k 
Creppi,718,  b. 
Crera,286,#i  1214,  b. 
Cretio  beredit^tU,  599,  a. 
Crimen,  368,  \^. 
Crimina  eztraordtivuia,  369^  b. 
Crista,  566^  a. 
Crocota,  369,  b. 
Croialistria,  870,  a. 
CroUlum,  370,  a. 
Crusta,282,  «;  456,  b. 
Crux,  370,  b. 
Crypta,  371,  a. 
Cryptoporticvs,  371,  a. 
Ctesibiea  machina,  100,  b. 
Cubicularia,  372,  a. 
Cubioulumt  88»  a;    372,  a; 

428,  a. 
Cubitoria,  307,  b. 
Cubitus,  372,  a ;  751,  b. 
Cubus,  372,  b. 
CueuUui,  372,  b. 
Cudo,  or  Cudoiii  372,  b* 
C^ulcita,  674k  b, 
Culeus,  37  Si  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
Culleus,  373,  a. 
Culpa,  878,  a. 
9    lata,  379,  a. 
„    Isnissima,  373,  b, 
n    leria,  37^  b. 
Culter,  118,  b;  873»  U 
Cultrariusb  373,  U 
Cumatium,  381,  a« 
Cunabula,  634,  a. 
Cuneus,  88,  b|  1122,  a. 
Cuniculus,  374,  a. 
Cupa,374,  a;  1208,  a. 
Cura  bonorum,  376,  a. 
M    boDorum  abcentia,  876,  a. 
M    boRoruoietveotfia»S76,a. 
M    hereditalisb  376,  a. 
„    bereditatia  jaftftii^  876, 
a. 
Curatela,  375,  a. 
Curator,  318,  b;  37\  b. 
Curaloiw^  376,  k 

M        alvei    ct    riparum, 

376,  k 
„        aoDonae,  876.  k 
„        aquaruin*    1I5»    b; 

876,  k 
M        kalendarii,  876,  k 
M        ludprum*  S76»  k 
M        oparumpubltoomiii, 

376,  k 
M        republictfB^  376,  k 
„        religioauflD^  376,  k 
„        vianun,  377,  a. 
Curia,  818,  a;  977,  k 
Curiae,  318,  a;  377,  k 
Curiales,  318,  a. 
Curiata  eomitii^  881,  k 
Curio,  377,  b. 

„    voaximui,  877,  k 
Curriculum,  378,  a, 
Cumis,  147,  b;  378,  a. 
Cursores,  380,  k 
Cuittus,  287,  a. 
Curules  magistratos,  784,  a. 
Curulis  sella,  IQJ  4,  k 
Cuspis,  587,  a. 
Custodes  eustodiaa,  950^  k 
Custos  urbis,  958,  a  i  993,  a. 
Cyatfaus,  380,  b ;  979,  a. 
Cyclas,  381,  a, 
Cycnus,  149,  a. 
Cyma,  381,  a- 
Cymatium,  381,  a» 
Cymba,  381,  a. 
Cymbalum,  S81,  a. 
Cyiposura,  147,  k 


Daetyliotheo^  388,  a. 
Damn!  injuria  action  389,  k 
Damnum,  388,  a. 

^       iolbotnm,  3as»  a. 

„        injuria  datwm  383»  k 
Dare  aetionein,  11,  & 
Darieua,  384,  k 
Debitor,  819,  k 
December,  826,  a;  831,  888» 
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Deoempeda,  386,  a;  8B8»  «> 
Deeamw*  886,  a. 

tf        lagUwa     aenbendis, 

386,  a. 

^  litibus,  Of  stUtibttS^ 
Judicaadis,  886,  k 

„  sacBoiuao,  or  saeria 
laciendis,  887,  a. 

n        agris       diTidndis, 

387,  a. 
DecennaUa,  or  Oeeeama,  887,  a* 
Decimanus,  29,  k 
Decimatio,  387,  a. 
Decimatrus,  988,  k 
Declinatio,  896,  k 
Decretum,  887,  b ;  1084,  a. 
Decumae,  387,  k 
Decumanl,  89,  k 
Deouriae,  10l2,a;  1810,  a. 

w       Judinum,  650^  k 
Decurialo,  1216,  k 
Decuriati,  1211. 
Decuriatio,  77,  k 
Decurionei,   318,  a;   471,  m% 

497,  b;  1017,  k 
Decurrere,  559,  k 
Decursoria,  937,  a. 
Decussis,  141,  a. 
Dedicare,  438,  a. 
Dedicatio,  631,a» 
Dediticii,  388,  a. 
Deditio,  388,  a. 
Deductorea,  77,  a» 
Defensores,  968,  k 
Defhitum,  1208,  a. 
Dqecti  effusive  aatk^  888,  IL 
Delator,  388,  k 
Delectua,  499,  a. 
Delia,  389,  a. 
Delictum,  369,  a» 
Delpbin,  or  Dalphinua,  1491,  k 
Delphinae,  984^  k 
Delpbinia,  389,  k 
Delubrum,  1 104i  k 
Demarchi,  8JI9,  k 
Demens,  376,  a, 
Demensum,  1041,  k 
Dementia,  376,  ib 
Demetria,  390^  >• 
Deminutio  tapitis,  889^  k 
Demiurg!,  390,  k 
DvmoiM^atia^  IS»  k 
Demus,  290,  a. 
393^  a. 
aureus,  188,  a;  894fta. 
feri«e,588,k 
Dens,  or  Dentale^  1 17,  k 
Dentifricium,  394,  a. 
Depensi  action  640^  a» 
Deponena,  394,  a. 
Deportatio,  516,  a. 

„         in  insulan^  S16»  a. 
Deportatus,  516,  a. 
De|M>sitarius,  394,  a4 
Deposit!  aetto,  894,  k 
Depositor,  894,  a. 
Depositum,  13U  • ;  8M  •» 
Dmgare  legem,  688,  k 
Desertor,  394^  k 
Designator,  558,  k 
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Detullor^  994,  li, 
DetMUtio  Mororam,  M8,  U 
Drrergmtuk,  996,  b. 
]>e%«nohtiiii,  85S,  K 
Dcunx,  140^b. 
Deztau,  140,  h. 
DwdtfiiM,  395,  a. 
Diacts,  306.  «;  489,  a. 
DiactetAM.  395,  b. 
Dialisflaiiieii,540,K 
Diarium,  1041,  U 
Diatrcta,  1810^  tk 
Dicera,  40^  b. 
DieUtur,  404,  b. 
Didia  let,  f  077,  b. 
Diem'dleere,  649,  a. 
Diet,  406,  a. 

M    eomidalet,  409,  b. 

M    aoinpercndiiu,  409,  b. 

M    flMti,409,  a. 

„    ftriaH,  596,  a. 

„    ftati,  409,  b. 

M    interaiai,  409,  b. 

y,    Balaiti.  409,  b. 

I,    proelialct,  410,  au 

„    finiflfcsti,  40!!,  b. 

„    aaiiMiitina,  5S(^  ic 

„    stati,  409,  b. 
Di(nmraatio,4l9,  a. 
Digefta,  856,  a. 
Digitalia,  799,  a. 
Digitus,  989,  a. 
Dilatorb  ezeapHo,  1 1 ,  b. 
DiHg«!ntia,  373,  a. 
Dimaehaa,  410,  a. 
Dimadnri,  5T5.  a. 
Dimenfam^  1041,  b. 
Diminutio  eapitk,  999,  W 
Diooytia,  410^  b. 
Diploma,  414,  b. 
Dipt5rcba;i099,a. 
Directa  aetio^  10^  a. 
Diribitorea,  336,  b ;  414,  b. 
Disocasio,  1019,  b. 
Diaeinetin,  117S<b. 
Diaetpula,  1189,  b. 
Diieua,  415,  a. 
Dispcnaator,  S99,  a. 
DiTenorhifli,  958,  b. 
Dividiottlttm,  1 1 4,  a. 
Divinatio,  415,  b;  417,  K 

„        (law  tern),  417,  fau 
DiTiaorei,  77,  a. 
Dnrortium,  416,  a. 
Dodniit,  140,  b;  751,  K 
Dogmatiai,  746,  b. 
Dolabdla,  490,  a. 
Dolabra,  490,  a. 
Dolium,  1909,  a. 
DoIb,490,  b. 

De  dolo  malo  aotio^  373,  a. 
Dolus  malua,  373,  a. 
Domieiliuin,  490,  b. 
Dominiuni,  491,  a. 
Dominus,  493,  a;  574,  a. 
H       fiinaris,  558,  b. 
Domitia  lex,  94a  b. 
Domo,  da,  181,  a. 
Domus,  144,  b;  493,  b. 
Dona,  439.  b. 
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Donaria,  433,  b. 
Donatio,  434,  a. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  434,  a» 

n      propter  nuptiaa,435,  a, 
Dooationas   inter    virum   at 

ttioron,  435,  b. 
DonatiTum,351,  b. 
Dormitoria,  498,  a, 
Doa  (Greek),  436,  a. 
,»    (  Roman  X  437,  a. 
M    adveotitia,  437,  a. 
„    prolaetitia,  437,  a. 
»    raoaptitia,  437,  a. 
Dotis  action  438,  a. 
Draebma,  438,  as  1913,  b. 
Draeo,  148,  a;  1044,  bw 
Draoonariua,  104^  bi 
Dueenarii,  43d»  a. 
Dueanteiiina,  1164^  b. 
Dualla,  1913,  b. 
Duillia  lex,  686,  a. 

„      Maeiiia  lex,  688,  a, 
Daleiarii,  991,  a, 
Duodmanus,  99,  b. 
Duodecim  aeripta,  670,  a. 
Duplarfi,  439,  b. 
Duplicarii,  499,  b »  509,  a. 
Duplieatio,  is;  a. 
Dupoodium*  893,  bu 
Dupondiua,  141,  a. 
Dusiii,  141,  a. 
Duumnri,  439,  b. 

„      Juri  dicundo,  318,  a. 

„      navales,  439,  b. 

„      perdueUionis,  886,  b. 

„      quiiiqiiciuia]es,439,b. 

^      aaeri,  439,  b. 

„      aaeronun,  439,  b, 

„      Ttia  extra  urbem  pur- 
gandii,  439,  b. 
Daz,969,a. 


Edaetiel,  746,  b. 
Eenleus,  475,  a. 
£dere  aetionam,  11,  a. 
Edietom,  444,  a. 

M        aedilicium,  445,  a. 

„        novum,  444,  b. 

„        perpetttum,  444,  b. 
445,  b. 

p,        pnhinciale,  445,  a. 

„         repentinum,  444,  b. 

„        Tbeodoriet,  446  a. 

„        tralatitium,  444,  b. 

„        vetus,  444,  b. 

„         urbanum,  445,  a. 
Editor,  574,  a. 

Elaeothesium,  190,  b;  58a  b. 
ElecCrum,  45a  a. 
Eleusinia,  459,  b. 
Ellyebnium  713,  a. 
Enumcipatio,  455,  il 
Emansor,  394,  bu 
Emblema,  456,  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499,  b. 
Emissarium,  457,  a. 


Empb^tcnsia,  456»  il 

Emphyteuta,  458,  a. 

Emphyteutieariaa  i^gar,  456,  a. 

Empirid,  746,  U 

Emporium,  459,  a. 

Emti  at  vendia  s0Cm,  459,  a. 

Emtio  booorum,  906.  a. 
w      et  TcnditiOy  459^  a. 

Encauatiea,  903,  b. 

Endromis,  46a  *^ 

Engooasi,  or  fiqgooasB,  146.b. 

Ensis,  577,  a. 

Entasis,  461,  b, 

Ephebeum,  58a  a. 

Ephebia,  195,  b. 

Ephippium,  464,  •• 

Ephori,  464,  b. 

Epibetae,  466.  b. 

Epidemiurgi,  39a  bu 

Epipedooiei,  3a  bu 

Epirhediuro,  994,  b, 

EpiftoU,  351,  a;  643.  h. 

Epistomium,  457,  b. 

EpiKtylium,  469,  a. 

Epitaphtum,  5Sa  a.  - 

Epitbalaminm,57$»  b;  744,  a 

EpuloBCi^  47a  b. 

Epulum  JoTi%  47a  bi  673,  a. 

Equestris  ordo,  845»  ^ 

Equirie,  471,  a. 

Equites,  471,  a  ;  574  bi 
f^       aingulares  impcraCD- 
rts,50B,b. 

Equitum  transvaatio,  473,  a. 
„      centunaa  recqgDo- 
secR^473,  a. 

Equuleus,  475,  a. 

Equua,  149,b. 

M      Oetobcr,  65a  a. 

Ergastulum,  476,  a. 

Ericiua,  476,  a. 

Erideaus,  159,  b. 

Engoite,  I5a  b. 

Erogatio,  114,  a. 

Enrllia,  59,  a. 

Errum,  59,  a. 

Esaeda,  476,  a. 

Essedarii,  476,  b;  575;  b. 

Ewedum,  476,  6* 

Everriator,  569,  a. 

Evietio,  476,  b. 

Evoeati,  506,  a. 

Euripus,  86,  b ;  986,  a. 

Ex^rebiatri,  119,  bu 

Ex-arebiatris,  II 9, b. 

Exauguratio,  479,  bu 

Exeellentissimi,  698, «. 

Exceptio,  II,  b;  956,  a. 
„         oognitoria,  1 1,  b. 
M        dilatoria,  11,  b. 
„        litis  dividaaie,  11,  b 
„        peTRnptona*  II,  bu 
„        rei  renduas^  11,  b. 

Exoeptorea,  607,  a, 

Exeubiaa,  950. 

Excubitores,  48a  a. 

Exedra,  195,  a;  498,  a  ;  46a  >- 

Exerciior  navia,  490,  bu 

Excrcitoria  actio,  46a  b. 

Exereitus,46l,  a. 


Exhibendum  ftctio^  sd,  511 ,  b. 
Exodia.  518,  a. 
ExoMra,  519,  m. 
Exploratorea,  509,  ft. 
Exsequiae,  558,  b. 
Exiilium,  513,1. 

„        libmim,  515,  b. 
Exsul,  515,  b. 
Exterere,  53,  ^4 
Extispices,  587,  a. 
Bxtispicitim,  587,  a. 
Extranet  heredes,  589,  b. 
Extraordinarii,  497,  b*,  1500,  b. 
Exrerrae,  569,  a. 
ExTerriator,  562,  a. 
Exuviae,  1053,  b. 


F. 

Faba,  57,  a. 

„     trimestris,  57,  a. 
Pabaoia,  57,  b. 
Fabia  lex,  921,  b. 
Fabri,  517,  a. 
Fabula  paltiata,  346,  b. 

f,      praetextata,  346,  b. 

'„      togata,  346,  b. 

„      tabernaria,  346,  b. 
„      trabeata,  346,  b. 
Fabulae  Atellanae.  34",  a. 
Faetiones  atirigarum,  287  a. 
Factus,  826,  b. 
Faedatum,  1203,  a. 
Falae,  284,  b. 
Falarica,  589,  a. 
Falcidia  lex,  676,  b. 
Falcula,  518,  a. 
Falsarii,  518,  a. 
Falsum,  517,  b. 
Falx,  518,  a. 

Faniilia,5l9,a;574,b;  1041,a. 
Familiae  emptor,  1144,  b. 
„       erciscUDclae      actio, 
520,  a, 
Familtaris,  519,  b. 
Famofii  libeili,  702,  b;  725,  b. 
Famulus,  519,  a. 
Fannia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Fanuixi,  1 104,  a. 
Far  Clusinuin,  54,  a. 

„  ▼enuculiim  rutUum,  54,  a. 

w  Tenuculum  candiduin,  54, 
a. 
Farrago,  59,  a. 
Farreuxn,  741,  a. 
Fartor,  520,  a. 
Fas,  521,  b. 
Fasces,  520,  b. 
Fascia,  521,  a. 
Fascinum,  531,  b. 
Fasciola,  521,  a. 
Fasti,  521,  b. 

„      annales,  523,  a. 

„      calendares,  52*2,  a. 

f,  CapUolini,  5i.'S,  b. 
coDtulares,  52i,  b. 
dies,. 522,  a. 
histonci,  523^  a. 

g,  sacri,  522,  a. 
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Fastigium,  113,  b;  523,  b. 
Fauces,  428,  a. 
FaTete  Hnguib,  417,  a. 
Pbx,  524,  a. 
Februare,  718,  a. 
Februarius,  23S ;  718,  a. 
Februum,  718,  a. 
Februus,718,  a. 
Feciales,  590,  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524,  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenua,  525,  b. 

„     nautieum,  528,  a. 
Ferae  magna  minorque,  147,  b. 
Feralia,  562,  b. 
Ferculum,  528,  a. 
Ferentarii,  502,  b. 
Feretrum,  559,  a;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528,  a. 

„     aestivae,  530^  a. 

f,     eonoeptivae,  or  concep- 
tae,  528,  b. 

„      denicales,  528,  b. 

„      imperatiTae,  528,  b. 

„      Latinae,  529,  b. 

„      praecldaneae,  530,  a. 

„      privatae,  528,  a. 

„      publicae,  528,  b. 

„      aementivae,  530^  a. 

„      stotivae,  528,  b. 

„      Btultomm,  545,  b. 

„      vindemiales,  530,  a. 
Ferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Fercennina,  530,  a. 
Festi  dies,  409,  b. 
Festuca,  730,  a. 
Fetiales.  530,  b. 
Fibula,  531,  b. 
FicUle,  532,  b. 
Fietio,  534,  b. 
Fideicommissarii    praetores, 

536,  a. 
Fideioommissarius,  535,  a. 
Fideieommissuna,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  640,  b. 
Fides,  148,  b;  720,  a. 
Fidicttla,  148,  b :  536,  b. 
Fldis,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fiduciaria  actio^  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a. 
Figlinae,  533,  b. 
Figulina  ara,  532,  b. 
Figulus,  532,  b. 
Fllamen,  540,  b. 
Filia,  310,  a. 
Filiafamilias,  873,  b. 
F^lius,  310,  a. 
Filius&miliaa,  10,  b;  873.  b; 

874,  a. 
Filum,  540,  b. 
Fimbriae,  537,  a. 
Fines  effati,  930,  b. 
Finis,  29,  b ;  1032,  a. 
Finitores,  71,  b. 
Finium    regundonim   actio* 

557,  b. 
Fiscales,  575,  b. 
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Fiscal  is  praetor,  538,  a. 
Flscus,  537,  b, 
Fistuca,  538,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1192,  a. 
Fistula,  538,  b ;  1088,  a. 
Flabelliferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  5.i9,  a. 
Flagellum.  539,  b 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagrum,  539,  b. 
Flamen,  540^  a. 

t»        Augustalis,  1 80,  a. 
Curialis,  377,  a 
Dialis,  540^  b. 
Martialia,  540,  a. 

M        Quirinalis,  540^  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a. 
Flaminica,  541,  a. 
Flammeum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  690»  a. 
Flexomtnes,  472,  a. 
Floralia,  541,  b. 
Floe  (siliginisX  $5,  h, 
Flumen,  1031,  b. 
Fluminis  recipiendi,  or  immit- 

tendi  servitus,  1061,  b. 
Foeale,  542,  a. 
Foeolus,  542,  a. 
Focus,  542,  a. 

Foederatae  civitates,  542,  b. 
Foederati,  542,  b. 
Foedus.  542,  b ;  1051,  a. 
Foeniseca,  59,  b. 
Foenisicia,  60,  a. 
Foenum  Graecum,  59.  a. 

w       oordum,  60,  a. 
FoeDu%  525,  b. 

„       nautieum,  528,  a. 
Follieulus,  57,  a;  543,  a. 
FoUaa,543,  a;  1022,  a. 
Fons,  543,  b. 
Forceps,  545,  a. 
Fores,  427,  b. 
Forlex,  197,  b;  545,  a. 
ForBcula,  545,  a. 
Fori,  283,  b;  788,  a. 
Foris,  625,  b. 
Forma,  532,  b ;  545^  U 
Formacii,  47,  a. 
Formella,  545,  b. 
Formido,  989,  a. 
Formula,  1 1,  a;  545,  b. 
Formulae  praejudiciales,  J2  b. 
Fomacalia,  545,  b. 
Fomacatores,  192,  b. 
Fornacula,  546,  a. 
Fornax,  546,  a« 
Fornix,  546,  b. 
Foro  cedere,  at  abire,  132,  a» 

„    mergi,  132,  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a ;  283,  b. 
Forum,  357,  b ;  546,  U 
Fossa,  31,  b;  259,  a. 

„     oaeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310,  a. 
Fratres  arTale«»  1 38,  a« 
Fraus,  929,  a, 
Frenura,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189,  a;   192.  b. 
4M 
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Pritilluip  548,  b. 
Frontale,  91 »  t. 
Fructuaria  m,  12?),  a. 
Fructuarius,  1991,  a. 
Fructua,  4S1,  b. 
FruRienta,  54,  a. 
Frumentariae  lege*,  548,  b. 
Frumentarii,  551,  a. 
Fnimento  tenrando,  de,  53,  b. 
Fiictta,551,  a;  1914,  bi 
Fuga  lata,  515,  b. 

„     libera,  515,  b. 
Fugalia,  985,  b. 
FugitiTarii,  10S8,  a. 
Fugitirua,  1038,  a. 
Fulcra,  674,  b. 
Fulcrum,  118,  b. 
Fulio,  551,  b. 
Fullonica,  552,  b. 
Kutlooicum,  552,  b. 
FuUonium,  55%  a. 
Fumarium,  l'J05.  b. 
Fuini    immitU'iidi    Mrvitu!), 

1032,  a. 
Funale,  553,  a. 
Funalia  equu«i,  379,  b. 
FunambuUis,  553,  a. 
Fuoariua,  379,  Ik 
Funda.  553,  b ;  989,  b. 
Fundani,  543,  a. 
Funditoren,  SS^t  b^ 
Fundus,  554,  a. 
Funea,  790,  a. 
Funua,  554,  b^ 

n      indietivum,  55S^  b. 

„      plebeium,  558,  b. 

w      pttblicum,  558,  b. 

„     taoitum,  558,  h, 

„     tranalatitiuro,  558,  b. 
Furea,  S62,  b. 
Furctfer,  563,  a. 
Furfurea,  S5,  b. 
Furia,  or    Fusia  Caninia  lex, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
Furioflua,  376,  a;  1 113,  U 
Funius,  192,  b;  516,  a. 
Furor,  S76,  a. 
Furti  actio,  563,  b. 
Furtum,  562,  a. 

conceptum,  56%  b. 
maiiifestutn,  563,  b. 
„       nee  manifestuin,  563, 

b. 
„        oblatum,  5G3,  b. 
Fufcina,  564,  b. 
Fustium  ani.iiadversio,  S65,  a. 
Fustuarlum,  56 1,  b, 
Fusus,  565,  a. 


G. 

Gabinlalex,  1091,  a. 
Gabinus  cinctus,  665,  b;  1 136, 

b. 
Gaesum,  588,  b. 
Gaius,  639,  b. 
Galea,  563^  b. 

Galerus,  -um,  330,  a;  566,  b. 
Gaiiarc,  566,  b. 
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Gain,  566,  b;  575,  b. 

Ganea,  S59,  a. 

Gaoiapa,  567,  a. 

Gausape,  567,  a. 

Gauaapum,  567.  i. 

Gemini,  150,  b. 

Gener,  28,  b. 

Gencthliaei,  144,  b. 

Genieulatua,  148,  b. 

Genitura,  1 44,  b. 

Gena,  567,  b. 

Geotilea,  567,  b. 

Gentilitas,  568,  a. 

Gentilitia  lacra,  56S,  b. 

Gentilitium  jus,  568,  a. 

Gcrmani,  309^  b. 

Gerrae,  574,  a, 

Gesta,  7,  a. 

Gestatio,  619,  a. 

Gingnia,  1130,  b. 

Gladiatorea,  574,  a. 

Gladiatorium,  574,  b 

Gladius,  574,  a. 

Glandes,  554,  a. 

Gleba,  1022,  a. 

Glomus,  665,  a. 

Gloa,  28,  b. 

Gluma,  57,  a. 

Gomphi,  1192,  b. 

Gradtts,  88,  a;  577,  a;  751,  b. 

„       ot^nationis,  310,  a. 
GraecoBtasis,  579,  b. 
Grammatopbylaoium,  1093,  a. 
Granea,  55,  bi 
Graphiarium,  1071,  a. 
GrasBatores,  670,  b. 
Gregorianus  Codei,  301,  b. 
Gremium,  200,  a;  1 192,  a. 
Groma,  251,  b. 
Gubemaeulura,  788,  b. 
GusUtio,  ?07,  a. 
Guttua,  192,  b  $  579,  a. 
Gymnasium,  579,  a. 


H. 

Habenae,  585,  a. 
Habitatio,  103 1,  a. 
Haeres,  594,  a ;  598,  a. 
Ilalieaatrum,  54,  a. 
Halterea,  585,  a. 
Harmamaxa,  5^5,  b. 
Harmostae,  586,  a. 
Harpaginetuli,  586,  a. 
Ilarpago,  586,  h, 
Harpastum,  586,  b. 
Maruga,  587,  a. 
Haruspices,  5S6,  b. 
Ilaruspicina  ars  41 7,  a;  587, 
Ilaruspicium,  417,  a. 
Ilasta,  267,  b;  587,  a. 

„      celibaris,  589,  a. 

„      pura,  589,  a. 

„      vendere  sub,  172,  b. 
Hastarium,  589,  a. 
Ilastati,  494,  b;  496,  b. 
HelGpoUs,  590,  a. 
Ilcliaca,  401 ,  a. 
Ileriocaminufs  432,  b. 


Ileliz.  59a  b. 

Hellanodicae,  59a  b ;  89a  K 

Hellenotamiae,  59a  b. 

Helotes,  591,  a. 

Uemina,  351, a;  367,  a;  592,  b 

979,  a. 
HeminariuBi,  351,  a. 
Hemistrigium,  254^  a. 
Hepatison,  25,  U 
Heraea,  573,  b. 
Herculanei,  167,  a. 
Hercules,  148,  b. 
HeredUtaa,  598,  a. 
Heredium,  652,  a ;  753.  a. 
Heres  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„     (  Roman),  598,  a. 
Hermae,  602,  a. 
Hermaea,  604,  a. 
Hermanubis,  608,  h. 
Uermarea,  603,  b. 
Hermathena,  60S,  bw 
Hermeraelea^  60S,  h. 
Hermogenianua  oodex,  dOI,h. 
Hermuli,  602,  a. 
Herones,  604,  b. 
Hexaphori,  894,  a. 
Hezaphoron,  672,  b. 
Hexeres,  785,  b. 
Hieronica  lex,  69a  b;  965.  ?■ 
Hieronicae,  167,  a. 
Hilaria,  608,  a. 
Hippocratici,  746,  b. 
Hippodromus,  608,  b$  619, .'». 
Hippoperac,  611,  a. 
Hirpex,  645,  b. 
Hister,  612,  a. 
Histrio,  611,  a. 
Hoedi,  149,  a. 
Holoserica,  1028,  K 
Honoraria  actio,  la  *;  253,  a. 
Honorarii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Honorarium,  1 8,  a ;  eS6,  a. 

H  jos,  la  «;  444.  h 

Honores,  613,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  575,  b. 
Uura,  614,  a. 

n     genitalia^  144,  b. 
Hordearium  aea,  26,  a ;  47 1,  b . 
Hordeum,  55,  Ix 

cantheriaum,  56,  t. 
GriatiettBEi,  or  dis- 

tichum,  56,  a. 
bezastidmm,  56i,  a. 
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Horologium,  615, 
Horrearii,  618,  a. 
Horreum,  61 8,  a. 
Hortensia  lex,  689»  a ;  69a  >' 

696,  b;  928,  a. 
Hortus,  613,  a. 
Hospes.  621,  a. 
Hospitalia,  62a  a> 
Hospitium,  619,  a ;  eSO,  a. 
Ho«tia,  999,  b. 
Hostis,  619,  b;  95a  a, 
Hostus,  826,  b. 
Humare,  560,  b. 
Hyacintbia,  621,  b. 
Hysdes,  150,  a  ;  162,  K 
Hydra,  Hydros,  153,  h. 
livdranla,  622,  b. 


Hydromelum,  1205,  U 
Hypaetbrae,  195(  a. 
Hypocaustum,  192,  b. 
Hypogeum,  556,  b. 
Hypotheca,  916,  a- 
Hypothecaria  actio,  91,  b. 
Hypotracbelium,  S25,  a. 


I.     J* 

Jaculatores,  503,  a ;  589,  a. 
Jaculum,  589,  a ;  989,  b 
Janitor,  427,  b;  627,  b. 
Janua,  427,  b ;  624,  b. 
Januarius,  231,  232. 

atralipta,  628,  a. 

atraliptice,  628,  a. 

atrosophiata,  6^8,  a> 

conicae  statuae,  1063,  a. 

dus,  231,  b. 
Jejunum  aolum,  45,  b. 
Jentaculum,  306,  a. 
^  licet,  560,  b. 

Uustres,  628,  a. 

lutae,  591,  a. 

inagines,  628,  b. 

mbrices,  1098,  b« 

mmunitai,  628,  b. 

mpendiura,  525,  b.  ' 

mperativae  feriae^  5'JS,  b. 

tnpcrator,  630,  a. 

mperiuxn,  628,  b;  992,  b. 

mpluvium,  427,  b. 

mpubes,  630,  a ;  636,  a. 

u  bonis,  205,  b. 

nauguratio,  631,  h. 

^  regia,  992,  a. 

nauria,  632,  a. 

ncendium,  632,  b. 

ncensus,  239,  b;  263,  a. 

nceramenta  navium,  903,  b. 

ncestum,  -us,  633,  a« 

ncitega,  633,  b. 

nclinatio,  296,  b. 

ncorporales  ret,  421,  b. 

ncubatio,  433^  b. 

ncunabula,  63^  a. 

ncus,  634,  a. 

ndex,  704,  b. 

ndigitamenta*  941,  a. 

oduere,  78,  b. 

ndumentuDi,  1173,  b. 

ndusium,  1173,  b. 

ndutus,  78,  b;  1173,  b. 

nfamia,  634,  b. 

nfiins,  636,  a. 

nfantia,  636,  a. 

nferiae,  562,  b. 

nFula,  637,  a. 

ngeniculatus,  148,  b. 

ngeniculua,  148,  b. 

ngenui,  637,  a. 

ngenuitas,  637,  a. 

ngratus,  878,  au 

njuria  637,  b. 

njuriarum  actio,  639  a;  1 200, 
a. 

nllcium,  335,  b. 

iinizus,  148,  b. 


INDEX. 

Inofficiosi  querela,  1118,  a. 
Inofficiosum    testamentuin, 

1117,  b. 
Inquilini,  31 1,  b. 
Inquilious,  516,  b)  710,  a. 
Insania,  376,  a. 
Insanus,  376,  a. 
Inacripta,  945,  a. 
Insigne,  638,  a« 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Institor,  639,  a. 
Inatitoria  actio,  639,  a. 
Institutiones,  639,  b. 
Institutoria  atctio,  641,  b. 
Insula,  430,  a. 
Integrum,  restitutio  in,    987, 

a. 
Intentio,  12,  b. 
Intercapedo,  191,  a. 
Intercessio,  640,  b;  641,  b. 
Intercisi  dies,  409,  b. 
Interdictio  aquae  et  igniy,  516, 

b. 
Interdictum,  642,  a. 

„  adipiscendae  pos- 

sessionis,  643,  a. 

M  duplicium,  64  4,  a. 

„  pos8essoriuin,643, 

a. 

„  de  precario,  64  3,b. 

„  prohibitorium, 

642,  a. 

„  quorum  bonorum, 

983,  b. 

„  reeuperandae  poa- 

se88ionis,643,b. 

H  re8titutorium,642, 

a. 

„  retinendae  possci^ 

siqnis,  643,  a. 

„  SalTianum,  643,  a. 

n  seotorium,  643,  a ; 

1013,  b. 

„  simplicium,644,a. 

„  uti  possidetis,  64  3, 

a. 

„  utrubi,  643,  a. 

Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
IntergeriTus,  869^  b. 
Intemundinum,  816,  h, 
Interpres,  77,  a:  131,  b;  644,  b. 
Interregnum,  644:,  b, 
Interrez,  644,  h. 
Intenrallum,  248,  a. 
Interula,  1173,  b. 
Intestabilis,  645,  b. 
Intestato,  hereditatis  ab,  598,  a. 
Intestatua,  598,  a. 
Intestinum  opus,  645,  b. 
Intimum  solidum,  57,  a. 
Indusium,  1173,  b. 
Inventarium,  601,  b. 
Investis,  631,  a. 
Irpex,  645,  b. 
Iselastici  tudi,  167,  b. 
lulia,  318,  a;  964,  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Iterare,  49,  b. 
Itineris  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Jubere,  1023,  a. 
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Judex,  10,  b ;  646,  b;  968,  a. 
„      ordinarius,     968,      a, 

969,  a. 
„      pedaneua,  651,  a. 
,,      quaestionis,  648,  U 
Judicati  actio,  651 .  b. 
Judices  editi,  648,  b. 

„       edititii,  77,  b ;  648,  b 
Judicia  dupticia,  520^  a. 

„       extraordinaria,  709^  a. 
„       legitiraa,  629,  a. 
„       quae  imperii^  628.  b. 
Judicium,  646,  b. 

„         album,  649,  b. 
„         ex  lege,  629,  a. 
„        popuTi,  6 18,  a. 
,.         privatum,  648,  a« 
„         publicum,  648,  a. 
„         tutelae,  1178,  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a. 
Jugerum,  651,  b. 
Jiigum,  651,  b;  652,  a;  753,  ^ 
Juguroentum,  624,  b. 
Jugus,  651,  b. 
Juliue  leges,  690,  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adultcriia,  17,  a. 
„        agraria,  690,  b. 
de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
de  annona,  690,  b. 
de  bonis  oedeodis, 

690,  b. 
caducaria,  691,  a- 
de  caede  et  veneiicio, 

691,  a« 
de  ciyitate,  691,  a. 
de  fi>enore,  691,  a 
de  iiindo  dotali,  o91 
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Judiciaria,  691,  a. 
de  liberis  legationi* 

bus,  679,  a. 
majestatis,  691,  a. 
municipalis,  691,  a. 
et    Papia    Poppaea 

691,  b. 
peculatua,  881,  b. 
et  Plautia,  692,  b. 
de  provineiis,  692.  b. 
repetundarum,  986, 

b. 
de  reaiduia,  881,  b. 
de  saoerdotiis,  693.  n. 
de  sacrilegis,  881,  b; 

1001,  b. 
sumptuaria,  693,  a; 

1078,  a. 
theatralia,  693,  a. 
et  Tltia,  693,  a. 
de  Ti  publica  et  pri- 
vata,  1209,  a. 
ft        yieeaimaria,  1 1 96,  a. 
Julius,  232. 

Junea,  or  Junia,  Norbana  lex, 
670, a;  693, a;  705, b;  731, a. 
Junia  lex  repetundarum,  986,  a. 
Juniores,  333,  b. 
Junius,  229,  b ;  232. 
Jure^  actio  in,  10,  a ;  655,  U 
M    adcrescendi,  600,  b. 
„    agere,  11,  a. 
4  M  2 
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Jura  eettio,  in,  653,  a. 

Jttraeoiiniiti,  65%  h. 

Jurgium,  053,  a. 

Juridici,  d5d»  h.  ' 

Turn  anctOTM^  173,  b ;  653,  b ; 

654,  h. 
JuriaeOMulti,  653,  K 
JuriidiotuH  357,  b. 
Jurupcriti,  653,  b. 
Juritpnidentci,  653,  b. 
Juris  ftudioti,  143,  b. 
Jut,  655,  b. 

n   aquae  impetratae,  115,  a. 

M    Aeltanuin,  659,  a. 

n    aanuli  aurei,  95,  h, 

„    annulonim,  95,  b. 

.,    applicationia,  995,  a, 

••    augurium,    or    augunim, 
179,  a. 

»    MTila,  10,  a ;  656,  a, 

,»        M      Flarianum,  659,  b. 

/.        „      Papirianum,  or  Pa* 
pisianum,  659,  b. 

.,    eiTitatia,  291,  b. 

,    oommercii,  991 ,  b ;  817,  b. 

,    oonnubii,  291,  b. 

.,    cdicendi,  444,  a. 

w    eundi,  1032,  a. 

M    fetiale,  656^  b. 

M    gantilitium,  or  gentilitati% 
568,  a. 

„    gentium,  656,  a. 

M   Honorarium,  10,  a ;  444  b; 
657,  a. 

^   bonorum,  991,  b. 

„    Italieum,  317,  a. 

„    Latrt,29l,b;  669^  b. 

„    liberorum,  699,  b. 

H    natumle,  656,  a. 

„    non  fcriptum,  657,  b. 

•.    Pontiflcium,  656,  b ;  941, 
b. 

„    poBsesaionis,  946,  a ;  948,  a. 

„    postlmiinii,  949,  b. 

„    praediatorium,  955,  a. 

M    praetorium,  444,  b ;  657,  a. 

„    privatum,  291,  b;  657,  b. 

M    publice  epulandi,  1029,  b. 

„    publicum,  291,  b;  657,  b. 

„    Quiritium,  291 ,  b ;  658  a. 
relationfa,  1021,  a. 
respondcndi,  654,  a. 
sacrum,  656,  b. 
scriptum,  657,  b. 

M    aenatufl,  1018,  b. 

„    suffragiorum,  291,  b. 

„    aupernciarium,  1078,  b. 

„    Tocatio,  in,  10,  b. 
Jusjurandum,  659,  b. 

„  calumniae,235,a. 

Justa  funera,  558,  b. 
Justinianeua  codex,  301,  b. 
Justitium,  663,  b. 
Jttwu  quod  actio,  663,  b. 
Jtittum,  659,  a. 
JuTeoalia,   or  juvcnalea    ludi, 

663,  b. 
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L«e|ges  ecntiiriataa»  682,  a. 

h. 

M      curiatae,  8S9,  b ;  682,  a 

»      Julias,  690,  b. 

Labarum,  1045,  a. 

Lcgio,  490,  a ;  597,  b. 

Labmm,  191,  a;  192,  a. 

Lagis  acdonea,  9,  a. 

Labyrinthus,  664^  a. 

M     Aquiliae  action  383,  bu 

Laocfna,  665,  a. 

LflgitiiDa   bcraditas^  598,    a 

Laetniaa,  665,  a. 

600.  a. 

Laconieum,  184,  b;    190^  b; 

LegitSmaa  aetloMi^  9.  a. 

191,  b. 

L^cimum  spafimn,  10S3*  U 

Lacunae,  ^2,  a. 

Lacua,I14,b. 

Lagomina,  57,  a. 

Laana,  665,  b. 

Lenibii%  680,  a. 

Laeia  mi^estaa,  794,  b. 

Lanmiieus,  680,  a. 

Laganae^  1203,  b. 

Lemuralia,  680^  b* 

Laneea,  588,  a. 

Lamuria,  680,  b. 

Laiicula,667,a;  1170^  b. 

Laiaea,41l,bL 

Lanariua,  919,  b. 

Lcaob680i,b. 

Lanifteium,  1099,  K 

Lanoeinium,  680^  b. 

Laniger,  149,  b. 

Leo,  15a  b. 

Laniita,  574,  b. 

Leporaria,  69,  b. 

Lantema,  669^  a. 

Lcpta,  970,  b. 

Lanz,  667,  a. 

Lapns,  15S,bi 

Lapieidioae,  671,  a. 

Lena,70R,a. 

Lapis  specularis,  439,  a. 

Lenuiaa,  68t«  a. 

Laquaar,  439,  a. 

Lessua.  559, ». 

LfuJutatoKR,  575,  b. 

Leuca,  893,  b. 

Laqueoa,  667,  b. 

L«uga,89a,b. 

Lararium,  687,  b. 

Lerir,98,K 

Larantalia,  668,  a. 

Lax,  657,  a;  658,  b;  681,  b. 

Larentinali%  668,  a. 

H    Aema,98tf,lk 

Largtti<>,  77,  a. 

„     Acilia  Catpumfa,  77,  b. 

Larta,  889,  b. 

„     A«butia,  9,  a;  967,  a; 

Lata  fbgA,  515,  b. 

684,  a. 

Latar,  668,  a. 

H     Aelia,684,a. 

L^tareulus,  668,  a. 

»     Adia    Sentia,    684,   a; 

Latcnia,  669,  a. 

878,  a. 

LaticlaTJus,  294,  a. 

„    Aennlia,  684,  K 

Latii  Jus,  669,  b. 

„          H        da  eenaonbus. 

Latinae  (^riae,  529,  b. 

684,  b. 

Latfni  Jomani,  705,  b,    ' 

„     Aentflili  Bacbia,  688,  a. 

Latinitas,  669,  b. 

„     Aemtlia  Lepidi,  1077,  Ix 

Latinus,  291,  b. 

„     Aemilla  Sbami,  731,  b; 

Latium,  669,  b. 

1077,  b. 

Latoroiae,  671,  a. 

„    ajrrarit,  37,  a;  685,  a. 

Latrina,  188,  b. 

„    ambtta^  77. 

Latrocinium,  67T),  a. 

„     Atnpia,  684,  bi 

Latrones,  670,  a. 

„     amnfis,  or  Villia.  19,  b: 

Latrunculi,  670^  b. 

684,  b. 

Latumiae,  671,  a. 

„     annua,  444,  b. 

I^tus  datus,  293,  h. 

„     Antia,  1077,  bt 

Latatlo  calda,  190,  b;  191,  a. 

„     Antonia,  685,  a. 

Laudatio  funebris,  599,  a. 

„     Apulelay  641,  a;  685,  a. 

Laurcntalia,  668,  a. 

„           „      agraria,685,a. 

Lautia,  677,  b. 

„           n      irumMitaTia, 

Lautomiae,  671,  a. 

548,  a;  685,  s. 

Lautumiae,  671,  a. 

»           „     majestatia,  725,  a. 

Lectiea,  671,  b. 

n     AquHta,  383,  bu 

Lecticarli,  671,  b;  672,  a. 

„     Aternta  Tarpata,  685,  a. 

Lecticula,  671,  b;  67*i,  b. 

„     A  tia  de  sacerdotiis,  685.  a. 

Leetistemimn,  673,  a. 

„     AtiKa,  68^5,  a;    ^3,  a; 

Lectores,  92,  a. 

1177,  a. 

Tx^us,  673,  a. 

„     Atinta,  683^  a. 

„       ftinebrls,  671,  b. 

„     Aufidia,  78,  a. 

LegatariuB,  675,  a. 

„     Aurelia,  6^  a. 

Legatio  libera,  678,  b. 

„     Baebta,  685,  a. 

Legatnm,  675,  a. 

n         „        Aenulia,  688.  a. 

Legatus,  677,  b;  967,  b. 

n     Gaecilia  de.  CenaoHbti^  nr 

Leges  682,  a. 

„             n        Cenci«na,665 

y      ccnsoriae,  265,  a. 

•Iv 
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L^x    CaccUia  de  vectigallbus, 

CS5,  b. 
M  ^   .    Bidla,  685,  b. 

„  „       tabcUarJa,  109  If 

a. 
y,    jCalpurnia  de  ambitu^  77^ 

t>. 
„       .     „        de  repetundi% 

648, b;  649, 
b;  986,  a. 
M     Canuleia,  685)  b. 
„     Cania,  685,  b, 
„        „    agrarU,  685,  b. 
„         H     tabellaria,  685, 1>  i 

1091,  a. 
n        n    Tereotia  frumenta" 

ria,  685,  b. 
„     Cinci|^68^b. 
„     Claudia,^  686,  a. 
„     Clodiae,  ^9,  |> ;  686,  a. 
„     Coelia  or  Caelia,  1091^a4 
„     Cornelia  agraria«  6Q6,.  b. 
M  M       de  clviUte,  686, 

„  ft      de  ^lats,  517,  b. 

„  „      lrui»entarU|  5^9| 

M  w      d«  lojuriifl,  638f 

„  „      j|idiciaria«65D,  a. 

«  H      ^  magistiatibus, 

686,  b. 

„  M      nifgeatatis725,a. 

M  >»   .  4^  botU  tftbeliia, 

.    ^     .  68^  a, 

„  '       M      nuinniaiia,5l7,b. 
M  ,«      de  pafricidio, 

687,  a. 

n  «      de  proaoriptione 

et  proacriptis, 

963,  b. 
M  ,»      de   repetundis, 

986,  a. 
f,  I*      de  aacerdotiii, 

997,  Jx. 
„      de  sicariis  et  ve- 

ne6cis,670,b; 

687,  as  1188, 

b. 
M  M      de  sponaoribua, 

641,  a. 
„  w      auiiituaria,  1077, 

b. 
„  „      testamentaria, 

517,  b. 
„  „      de  Ti  publiea, 

1209,* 
„  „       tribunicia,  687,  b. 

M  n      UDciaria,  687,  b. 

„  ,•       Baebia,  77,  b. 

„  „       GiecUia,  549,  b. 

„  „       et  Caecilia,  688, 

a. 
„     Curiata  de  imperio,  172, 

b ;  333,  a. 
„     Didia.  1077,  b. 
n     Domitia    de  sacerdotlis, 

940,  b. 
„     Duilia,  688,  a. 
w  „      maeuia,  688,  a. 
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Lex  Duodecim    TabuUrum, 
688,  a. 
„     Fabia  de  plagio^  921,  b. 
^     Falcddia,  676,  b. 
„     Fannia,  1077,  b. 
„     Flaminia,  690,  a. 
M     Flavia  agraria,  690,  a. 
y,    fhimeiitarUe,  549,  b. 
Fufia  de  religione,  690,  a. 

„    judiciaria,  650,  a. 
Furia  or  Fu3ia  Caninia, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
„    de  sponsu,  641,  a; 

732,  a. 

„    or  Fusia  testamen- 
taria, 676,  b. 
„     Gabinia  ubellaria,  1091, 

a. 
H     Gabintae,  78,  a;  690,  a. 
„     Gellia  Cornetia,  690,  b. 
„     Genucia,  690,  b. 
„     Hieronica,  690,  b;  965,  a, 
n     Horatia,  690,  b. 
„     Horteivria  de  plebiscitia, 

68S,a;  690,b;696,b; 

92^  a.. 
M     Hoctiua  de  fiigtia,  690^  h, 
„     leiUa,  6SK>,  b» 
„    judicaria    CI   Graccbi, 

1017,  !>.  ; 

„    Julia  de  adulteriis,  17t  a  { 
419,  a;  680,  b. 
M    de  ambttu,  77,  h, 
„    de  cintate.319,  b| 

320^  a,       . 
M    municipalifl,  635,  b } 

691,  a. 
M    peeulatna,  881,  bw 
„    de  vi,  633>  tk. 

„    JulUe,  690^  bs  691. 692, 

693,  a. 
„    Jiiii]adeperegrioit,693,a, 
„     licinia,  693,  b. 
n     Norbana,   670,   a; 
693,  a;  705,  b; 
731,  a. 
„    repetundanim,  986, 
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Velleia,  693,  a. 
Laetoria,  693,  b. 
„    Lioinia  de  aodalitiis,  77,b« 
„      Junia,  698,  b. 
M      Mucia  de  eiTibua 
r^pmdi8,693,bk 
„      suratuaria,  1077, 
b. 
„    Liciniae  rogationea,  693, 

b. 
„     Liviae,  549,a;  694,a. 
„     Lutatia  de  vi,  1209,  a. 
„     Maenia,  694,  b. 
„     migeatati8,69],a;  724,b« 
Mamilia  de  ooloniis,  694, 
b. 
„       finium  regunda- 
rum,  694,  b. 
„     mancipii,  728,  a. 
„     Manilla,  694,  b. 
,,     Manila  de  vicesima.  23, 
b;  "31,  b 
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Lex  Marcia,  695,  a. 
„     Maria,  695,  a. 
„     Memmia,  or   Reroniia, 

234,  b. 
„     Menaia,  695,  a.  * 
„     Minuda,  695,  a. 
„     Octavia,  549,  a. 
„     Ogulnifl^  695,  a. 
„     Oppia,  1077,  a. 
„     Orchia,  1077,  a. 
„     Ovinia,  695,  a;  1018,  a. 
„     Fapia  de  peregrinis,  695, 

a. 
„         „      Poppae^    206,  b ; 
418,  b;  691,  b; 
878,  b;  879,  b. 
y,     Fapiria,  or  Julia  Papiria 

de  muletanim  aestiaM* 

tione,  695,  a. 
„  Papiria,  695,  a. 
tt  n         Plautia,  695,  b. 

„  „         Poetelia,  696,  a. 

„  „        tabellaria,  1091, 

„     Pedia,  695,  b. 

„     Peducaea,  695,  b. 

„     Pesulania,  695,  b. 

M     Petreia,  695^  b. 

„     Petronia,  695,  b, 

„     Pinaria,  695,  b. 

„     Plaetoria,  374,  b ;  409,  a. 

9,    Plautia,  or  Plotia  de  vi, 

1209,  a. 
M  9,.        or  Plotia  judi- 

ciaria, 650,  li ; 
695,  b. 
n         H         Papiria,  293,  a ; 

695,  b. 
„     Poetelia,77,b;  696,  a. 
„  n        Papiria,  696,  a  I 

•?97,  a. 
„     Pompeia,  696,  a 
n  w         <lc  ambittt,  77, 

b;   650,  a; 
696,  a. 
„         judiciaria,  6S0, 

a. 
,t         de  jure  magia- 
tratuum,696. 


M 


M 


„  ,,         de    parricidiis, 

687,  a. 

M  •»         tribunitia,  696, 

a. 

„  „  de  Ti,  633,  a; 

650,  a ;  696, 
a;  1209,  a. 

M     Pompeiae,  696,  a. 

„     PopilJa,  695,  a. 

„  Porciae  de  capita  oivium. 
696,  a. 

„     Porcia  de  prorineiia,  696 


„  Publicia,  696,  a. 

„  Publilia,  696,  a. 

I»  »9 
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de  a  lea,  75,  a. 
de  sponaoribua, 
641,a;732,a. 
„     Publiliae,  696,  b ;  9i'8,  a. 
Plipia,  697,  a. 
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Lei    Quiotia,  697,  a. 
^     regia,697,a»  IM9,«. 
^     regiii«»  938,  A. 
M     R«minia,  S34,  b. 
M    fepetundbruiB,  956,  tu 
M     de  residua,  881,  li. 
,     llhodU,  697, «. 
„     RokU  theetralM,  637,  b ; 

1 123,  b. 
„     Rubria,  697,  b. 
„     RupilUff,  69A,  a  3  964,  b. 
„    nentM,  696,  a. 
„     Satura,  683,  a;  1006,  b. 
„     Scantinia,  698,  b. 
„     Scribonia,  698,  b. 
M     Sennpronia  de    foenore, 

699,  a. 
gp     Semproaiae,  698,  b. 
M     Servilia  agrarta,  699,  a. 
Caepionii,649,b. 
GUuicia  de  civi- 
Ute,  986,  b. 
y  w       Glaucia  de  repe- 

tttndiH,649,  b; 
986,  b. 
„  „       Judiciaria,    649, 

b;  699,  a. 
M     SUia,  699,  a. 
y,     Silvani  et  CarboDia,695,b. 
„     Sulpieia  Sempionia,  699, 

b. 
y,     Sulpiciae,  699,  b. 
M     Sumptuariae,  1077,  a. 
„     Tabeilariae,  1091,  a. 
„     Tarpaia  Atemia,  685,  a. 
„     Terentia  Cassia,  549,  a. 
„     TeientiJia,  699,  a. 
„     Teftamenuriae,  699,  b. 
M     Thoria,  699,  b. 
„     Titia,  700,  b. 
„         „     de  alea,  75,  a. 
„        w     de  tutoribus,  700, 

bL 
„     Trebonia,  700,  b. 
„     Tribunicia,  11 49,  a. 
„     Tullia  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„  »»     de    legatioiie    li- 

bera, 679,  «. 
„     Valeria,  de  protcriptione, 

963,  b. 
„     Valeriae,  700,  b. 
„  „         et    Horatlae, 

700,  bi  928, 
a. 
y,     Varia,  7S5,  a. 
„     Vatinia    de    provinciis, 

701,  a. 
y,  ».      de  oolonis,  701 ,  a. 

M     devi,  1209,  a. 
„     viaria,  701,  a;  1193,  a. 
„    Ttcesimaria,  1196,  a. 
„     Villiaannalia,701,b 
„     Visema,96,  a;  701,  b. 
„     Voconia,  696,  b ;  701,  b. 
Lilwtio,  1000,  a. 
Libella,708,  b;  70G,  a. 
Libellua,  792,  b ;  84f{,  b. 
Liber,  637,  a;  703,  b;  704,  b. 

„      statu,  730,  b. 
Libera  fuga,  315,  b. 
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Liberales  ludi,  4 1 4,  b. 
Liberalia,  414,  a. 
Liberalis  causa,  143,  a. 

„        maaus,  143,  a. 
Liberalitaa,  77,  a. 
Lil>eri,  637,  a;  705,  a. 
Libertas,  704,  b. 
Libertus  (Greek),  705,  a. 

M        (Roman),  705,  a. 
I«ibertinu8,  637,  a. 
Libittnarii,  558,  a: 
Libra,  706,  a. 

„      vr  as,  706,  a ;  810,  a. 
Librae,  151,  a. 
Librainentmn,  1 1 3,  b. 
Libraria  taberiia,  704,  b. 
Librarii,  570,  b ;  704,  b ;  706,  b. 
Librarius  legionb,  7,  b. 
Librator,  707,  a. 
Libripcfis,  727,  b. 
Ltburna,  786,  a. 
Liburnica,  786,  a. 
Liceri,  172,  a. 
Licta,  llOl,  a. 
Lictatorum,  1101,  a. 
Licinia  lex  de  sodalitii^  77,  U 

„      Jutiia  lex,  693,  b. 

„      Mucia  lex,  693,  b. 

„      lex  sumturia,  1076,  b. 
Liciniae  rc^tiooes,  693,  b. 
Licitari,  172,  a. 
Lictor,  707,  a. 
Ligo,  707,  b. 
Ligula,  707,  b ;  979,  a. 
Lima,  707,  Ix 
Limbus,  707,  b. 
Limen,  624,  b;  949,  b. 
Limes,  29,  b. 
Limitatio,  29,  b. 
Lirous,  1075,  a. 
Linearii,  S29,  b. 
Linteamen,  851,  b, 
Linteones,  1099,  a. 
Linteum,  674,  b. 
Linum,  109'i,  a. 
Lirare,  49,  b. 
Literae,  843,  b. 
Literarum  obligatio,  818,  a. 
Literati,  1041,  b. 
Lithostrotam,  431,  a 
Litis  coAtestatio,  708,  a ;  8 1 9,  a. 
Litus  dividuae  except io,  11,  b. 
Litaus,  709,  b. 
Lizae^  234,  b. 

Locare  agrum,  43,  a ;  48,  b. 
Locarii,  88,  b. 

Locati  et  conduct!  actio,  7 10,  a. 
Locatio,  710^  a. 

„        fructus,  43,  a. 
Locator,  710,  a. 
Loculamentum,  203,  a. 
Loculus,  5  J  9,  b. 
Locuples,  710,  a. 
Locus  iiberatus  et  eflatiis,  1 1 04, 

Lodicula,  710,  a. 
Lodix,  7 10,  a. 
Logistae,  376,  b. 
Ix>meutum,  57,  b. 
Lora,  1 20:),  a. 


Ldrarii,  540,  au 

Ix>rica,  711,  a. 

Lucar,  613,  a. 

Lucereoeea,  875,  b ;   I  IS'i.  h. 

Luoeres,  875,  b  ;  1 1 55,  b. 

Luoema,  713,  a. 

Lucta,  713,  b. 

Luetatio,  713,  b. 

Ludi,  714,  b. 

„     ApoiliDareSy  7 1 5,  a. 

„      Augustales,  179,  b. 

^      Capitolifli,  715,  a. 

„     Cireeii9es,986,b;7I4.b 

715,  b. 

H     compitalitii,  1347,  b. 

„      Consualea,  986,  b. 

„     Flofvles,  542,  a. 

„     funebres,  715,  b. 

„     honorarii,  716,  a. 

„     liberales^  414,  bw 

„     magni,715,  b. 

„     Martiales,  716,  a. 

„     Mcgaleima,  749,  a. 

„     naulitti,  716,  a. 

„     Palatini,  716,  a. 

„     piaeatorii,  716,  a. 

„     plelieii,  716,  a. 

„     poQtiflcalcs  716.  b. 

„    quaestorii,  716,  b. 

„    quinquennales,  9,  a. 

M     Romani,  71 6,  b. 

^    saccular^  716,  b. 

„    seeniei,  714,  b;  749,  a. 

M     Tkrentini,  716,  b. 

„    Taurii,  716,  b. 
Ludtts,  574,  b. 

M       duodecim    scriptorum, 
671,  a. 

„        latruDculorum,  670,  b. 

„        Trojae,  288.  a. 
Lumen,  1 15,  a ;  538,  b. 
Luminum  setvitns,  103),  h. 
Lupanar,  258,  b. 
Lupatum,  548,  a. 
Lupercalia,  718,  a. 
Luperci,  718,  a. 
Lupus  ferreus,  719,  a. 
Lustration  719,  a. 
Lustrum,  259,  a;  719,  b. 
Lydinucbn^ 
Lyra,  148,  b;  720^  a. 


M. 

Maednis,  347,  a. 
Macedonianum  scnatuHrouvui- 

torn,  1026,  a. 
MacetUrius  722,  a. 
Macellum,  722,  a. 
Maceria,  769,  b. 
Macbinae,  722,  a. 
Macrum  solum,  45,  b. 
Mactra,  1,  a. 
Maenia  lex,  694,  b. 
JVlaenianum,  86,  b ;  88,  a ;  7^\ 

a. 
Magadis,  721,  a;  779, a, 
Jllagiiiter,  723,  a. 

^        admissionum,  1 1,  h. 
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Magister   armorum,  7SS,  a. 
„         auctiones,  208,  b. 

oonvivii,  1082,  b. 

epiatolarum,  723,  a. 

equitum,  407,  b. 

libelloruxn,  723,  a. 

memoriae,  723,  a. 

militum,  723.  a. 

oavis,  480,  b. 

oflSciorum,  723,  a. 

populi,  405,  a. 

scriiiiorum,  723,  b. 

aocietatia,  723,  b. 
M         vicorum,  72S,  b^ 
Magiatratua,  723,  b. 
Magnifici,  628,  a. 
Maiua,  232,  a. 
MiU'estas,  724,  b. 
Mi^oi'c^  636,  b. 
Malleolus,  726,  a. 
Malleus,  726,  a. 
Malluvium,  729,  b. 
Maliu,  789,  a. 
Malus  oeuluti  521,  b. 
Mamilia  lex,  694,  U 
Mammaeani,  75,  b. 
Manceps,  265,  a ;  726,  b. 
Mancipatio*  727,  b ;  1 1 16,  a. 
Mancipi  res,  42],b;  1218,a. 
Mancipii,  728,  a. 

„        causa,  726,  bw 
Maneipium,  727,  a. 
Mandata  principum,  728,  b. 
Mandatarius,  728,  b. 
Mandati  actio^  728,  b. 
Mandator,  738,  b. 
Mandatum,  728,  b. 
Mandrae,  671,  a. 
Mane,  409ia. 
Maogones,  1040,  a. 
Manica,  729>  a. 
Manicula,  1 1 B,  a. 
Manilla  lei,  694,  b. 
Manipulares,  500,  b. 
Manipularii,  500,  b. 
Manipulus,  494,  a;    497»   a; 

500,  b. 
Manila  lex,  731,  b. 
Mansio,  729,  a. 
Mansionarius,  729,  b. 
Mansiones,  729,  b;  880,  b. 
Mantele,  729,  b. 
Manuarium  aes,  26,  b. 
Manubiae,  951,  b;  J  053,  b. 
Manam,  conveutio  in,  740,  b ; 

742,  a. 
Manumission  730,  a. 
Manumissor,  730^  b. 
Manus,  26,  b. 

„     ferrea,  586,  b. 
M     injection  731,  b. 
Mappa,  729.  b. 
Marcia  lex,  695,  a. 
Margines,  1192,  b. 
Maria  lex,  695,  a. 
Marsupiura,  732,  b. 
Mardalis  flamen,  504,  a. 
Martiales  ludi,  7 16,  a. 
Martius,  232. 
Mastigia,  540,  a. 
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Masticbe,  903,  b* 
MaUra,  589,  a. 
Mater,  310,  a. 

Materfamilias,  51 9,  b ;  740,  b. 
Mathesis,  144,  b. 
Matralia,  735,  & 
Matrimonium,  735,  b. 
Matrona,  741,  a. 
Matronales  feriac,  744,  a. 
Matronalia,  7'<4,  a. 
Mausoleum,  561,  a;  744,  a. 
Maionomus,  745,  b. 
Mediastini,  48,  a ;  745,  b. 
Medicamiiia,  1204,  a. 
Medicina,  745,  b. 
Medious,  747,  a. 
Medimnus,  748,  b. 
Meditriiialia,  748,  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
Medulla  nudata,  55,  b 
Megalenses  ludi,  749,  a. 
Megalensia,  149,  a. 
Megalesia,  749,  a. 
Melligo,  70,  b. 
Membrana,  703,  b. 
Memmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Mensa,  749,  b. 

„      de,13I,a. 
Mensae  Deiphieae,  2,  a. 

„      scripturam,  per,  1 3 1 » a. 
Mensam  per,  131,  a. 
Mensarii,  750^  a. 
Mensularii,  750,  a. 
Mensia  lex,  69^  & 
Mensis,  238.  a. 
Mensores,  71,  b;  750.  b. 
Menstruum,  1041,  bw 
Menisura,  750,  a. 
Mercenarii,  758,  a. 
Mercenarius,  48,  a. 
Merenda,  306,  b. 
Meridiani,  575,  b. 
Meridies,  409,  a. 
Messio,  52,  b, 
Metae,  284,  a. 
Metallum,  759,  a. 
Methodici,  746,  b. 
Metretes,  762,  a ;  1223,  b 
Metronomi,  762,  b. 
Milium,  56,  a. 
Mille  passuum,  762,  b. 
Milliare,  762,  b. 
Milliarium,  762,  b. 

„         aureum,  763,  a. 
MiWtts,  154,  a. 
Mimus,  763,  a. 
Mina,  931,  b. 
Minores,  374,  b ;  636,  b. 
Minucia  lex,  695,  a. 
Miuutio  capitis,  239,  b 
Mirmillones,  575,  b. 
Miflsio,  499,  b ;  575,  a. 

M     causaria,  499,  b. 

„    honesta,  499,  b. 

„     ignominiosa,  499,  b. 
Missus,  287,  b. 

„      aerarius,  287,  b. 
Mitra,  329,  b ;   1224,  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10,  a. 
Modiolus,  378,  b ;  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764,  b. 
Modulus,  764,  b. 

M       acceptorius,  115,  a. 
„      erogatorins^  1 1 5,  n. 
Modus  l^timus,  10S3,  b. 
Moenia,  769,  b. 
Mola,  765,  a. 

n     salsa,  743,  a;  999,  b 
Monarchia,  766,  «. 
Monauloa,  1 180,  b. 
Moneta,  766,  a ;  808,  b. 
Monetales  triumviri,  766.  a 
Monetarii,  767,  a. 
Monile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  1192,  a. 
Monopodium,  758,  a. 
Monoxylon,  783,  a;  875,  b. 
Monstram,  961,  a. 
Monumetituro,  561   a. 
Monitor,  287,  a. 
Morbus  comitialis,  336,  b. 
Mortarium,  768,  b. 
Morum  regimen,  263,  a. 
„        cura,  or   prarfectntn, 
263,  b. 
Mos,  657,  a. 
Motio  e  senatu,  264,  a. 

H      e  tribu,  264,  b. 
Muciana  cautio,  959,  b. 
Mulier,  1179,  a. 
Mullens,  222,  a. 
Mulsa,  1205,  h. 
Mulsum,  1905,  a. 
Miilta,  999,  a. 
Muarator,  574,  a. 
Municeps,  318,  b. 
Munieipes,  818,  b« 
Municipinm,  316,  b. 
Munifex,  902,  a. 
Munus,  574,  a;  613,  b. 
Munychia,  769,  a. 
Muralia  corona,  360,  b. 
Muries,  1190,  a« 
Murrea  vaaa,  709,  b. 
Muirbina  vasa,  7691,  b. 
Mums,  769,  b. 
Muscarium,  539,  b. 
Musculus,  772,  a. 
Museum,  772,  b. 
Musica  muta,  869,  a» 
Musivarii,  915,  b^ 
MusiTum  opus,  431,  a,  915,  a 
Mustaceum,  743,  a. 
Mustum,  1201,  b. 
MuUtiones,  799,  b. 
Mutui  actio,  780^  U 

H     datio,  780,  b. 
Mutuli,  S25,  a. 
Mutus,818,  a;  1113,  a. 
Mutuum,  780,  b. 
Myateria,  781,  a. 
Mystrum,  789,  a. 

N. 

Nacca,551,  b. 
Naenia,  559,  a. 
Nartbecia,  1914,  a. 
Naulitii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Natalibus  restitutio,  6;i7,  b. 
4  II  4 


NaUtio.  189,  b;  195,  a. 
Natatorium,  189*  b. 
Katurala^  879,  h. 
Navalia,  788,  a. 
NavalU  eorooaf  360*  a. 

n      aeriba,  lOlS,  a. 
Navaj^hua,  78S;  b, 
NaTia,  783,  a. 

„      apcrta,  784,  i^ 
NaumacWa,  792,  b. 
Naumacbiaiii*  79S^  K 
Nauta,  480,  b. 
Nebrifl,  793,  b. 
NaccMnmi  bcfadaa,  S98,  b« 
Nefiutt  dica,  409,  b. 
Ncgativa  aetio,  350^  a. 
Ncgatoriaaecio,S50,a;  1033,  a» 
Negiigentia,  873,  a. 
NegociatoKa,  794*  b. 
Krgotkmim   yitcitniii    aetio, 

794,  a. 
Nenia,  559,  a. 
Ne|KM,310,a. 
Nepiii^  310^  a. 
Neptiinalia,  795,  b. 
Neroniana,  983^  a. 
Neittm,  795,  b. 
Neiua,  796;  a. 
Nidua,  90S,  a. 
Niaua,  or  Niaiiai  146,  b. 
Nobilca,  798,  b, 
Nobilitaa,  798,  b. 
Nodua,  800,  a. 
Momen,  5S7,  a ;  800,  a* 

„      aipadim,<ir  anumgaw^ 
131,  a. 

„      Irfitiiioai,  1050^a. 

H      (GMak),  800^  a. 

„      (Roniaa),8DK\b. 
NomanelaMr,-??,  a. 
Nonaa,  991 ,11. 
Norma,  808,  a. 
NoU,806,a. 

n    caiMoria,  983,  b ;  e35r  b* 
Notarii,8,b;  SfS*as  808«A; 

807,  a* 
Notatio  oenaoria,  963,  bu 
Notacula,  197*  U 
NftvalB|80kbi 
Novalif,60,b.. 
NoTatio,819,«. 
NoraUa^  807,  a. 

„       aoMdtutionii,  807*  a. 
November,  932. 
NoTendiale,  562,  a ;  807,  b, 
Nonroa,  98,  h, 
Novi  hominef,  799,  a. 

M    operia  naatiatio,  985,  a. 
Moza,  808,  a;  999,  a. 
NoxalU  aetio,  807,  b. 
Nozia,  808,  a. 
Nubilarium,  53,  a. 
Nucleus,  1192,  a. 
Nudipedalia,  221,  a. 
Ntiduf,  806,  U 
Numeratio,  1019,  b. 
Numisma,  808,  b. 
Nummularii,  750,  a. 
Nnmulartt,  750,  a. 
Nummiu,  or  Nuinus,  80f<,  h. 


INDBX. 

Nnmonis  auieus,  189,  a. 
NuDcupalto,  1 1 1 6,  b^ 
Nundinac,  815,  b. 
NuMiiiivaB,  816,  hi 
NuDtiatio,  1 76,  b ;  asS^  h, 
Nuptiae,  735,  bu 
Nurua,  28,  b. 


O. 

Oarion,    or  Orum,    152,  a; 

161,  bi 
Obarator,  52,  a. 
Obeliaeoa,  816,  h, 
Obieea,  626,  b. 
Obligatio,817,a. 
Obligationca,  8 1 7,  a. 
ObouDtiatso,  176,  b. 
Obolaa,891,b;931,b;  1213,h. 
Obronre  legem,  682,  b. 
Obaimonalia  aorooa,  359,  a. 
Obnooium,  835,  b. 
Ooeants,  155. 
Oecatio,  52,  a;  984,  K 
OooufMUki,  821,  b. 
Oeimum,  or  OeymiuB,  59^  b. 
Oerea,  822,  a. 
OetaTaa,  1184vbu 
OcUvia  lez,  549,  a. 
October,  239. 

M        cquua,  880^  a. 
Oetopfaoron,  672,  b. 
Oecni,  428,  b. 
Oeoomdum,  1905,  b. 
Oenophonim,  828,  b. 
Oenopbonn,  823,  b. 
Oettpum,  1214,  h. 
Offendiz,  102,  au 
Offieialei,  508,  b. 
OiBeium  admiaiiioai^  14,  b. 
OflTrin^ere,  49,  b. 
Ogulnia  lez,  095^  a. 
OlM,898,b. 
Olenfftna  corona,  361,  b. 
Olente,  149,  a. 
Olenium  asUum,  or  peeoa, 

149,  a. 
Olctupo,  828,  bu 
Oleum,  823,  b. 
Oliva,  823,  b. 
OKvetaimv  89S«  fa^ 
Olla,561,b|  827,  a. 
Olor,  149,  a. 
Olympia,  9.  a;  828»  a. 
Onager,  1 139,  a. 
Onerariae  niivei,  858,  b. 
Onerb  ferendi  lervitiiB,  IOSl,b. 
Onyz,  alabaater,  74,  a. 
Opalia,  835,  a ;  1009,  b. 
Operae,  878,  b. 

„       Bervorum  et  anima- 

lium,  1031,  a. 
Operarii,  8,  b ;  47,  b. 
Operia  novt  nuntialio,  835,  a. 
Opifera,  790,  b. 
Opima  spolta,  1054,  a. 
Opiiniaoum  irinuro,  1201,  b. 
Opinatores,  835,  b. 
Opistograplii,  704,  a. 


Oppia  lez,  lOTT,  ft. 
Oppidurai,  285,  a. 
Opaooator,  836,  il 
OpKODtom,  835,  b. 
Optio,  497,  5D6,  a. 
Optimatea,  799,  h. 
Opna,  or  awiiUtua 
96ft.  bu 

«     novum,  835,  au 
Oraeulum,  1^96;  bu 
OrariuoB,  843,  a. 
Oratio,  16,  bu 
Orationea 
Orator,  843,  b^ 
Ofbia,  532,  b. 
Orbitt,  692,  bu 
Ofca,  ]048,bL 
Orcbcstra,  1122,a. 
Orcbia  lez,  1077,  a. 
Orcinua  libertos,  750^  bu 
n        aeiiaiar,  730^b; 
1017,  a. 
OrdBnarii  gladiatore^  575,  bu 

»        aervi,  I041,  a. 
Ordinariin  jiidez,968,a;  9^*. 
Ordinum    daetaR%    497,    a; 

504,  b. 
Oida;,318,a;  501, b;  676;b; 
845,  a. 

n     daeurionw%     318.    a; 
845,  a. 

»    equestiii,  473,  b ;  845,  n, 

w    aenatoriua,  945,  a;  UN8, 
a. 
Oreae,548,a.    . 
Orgamw^  79S^a. 
Oriebalcum,  25,  a;  945^  bu 
Originariv  81 1,  bu 
Omamentatriwnphalia^  1C7>. 
Omatriz, 
Omcatae,  888,  b. 
Omithonea,  68,  b. 
OrtaB,155,  bu 
Oaeinea,  175,  bu 
Oaeillum,  846,  a. 
Oiitetilum,  961,  a. 
Ostiarium,  846,  a. 
Ostiartua,  427,  bu 
Ostium,  427,  a;  694»  a- 
Ova,  284,  a. 
Ovalis  ooroDa,  991,  a. 
Ovatio,  846,  a. 
Ovile,  336,  h. 
Ovinia  lez,  101  fl^  a. 


P. 

Pabula,  58,  b. 
Pactio,  820,  fak 
Pactum,  821,  a. 
Paean,  846,  b. 
Pacdagogia,  847,  b. 
Paedagogium,  847,  b. 
Paedagogtts,  847»  a. 
Paenula,  848,  a. 
Paganalia,  848,  bu 
Pagani,  848.  b. 
Paj^aiiica,  919,  a. 
Pagi,  848,  U 


Pala,  96,  b ;  848,  b. 

Palaestra,  849,  a. 

Palangac,  894,  a. 

Palaria,  854,  b. 

Palatini  ludi,  71$,  a. 

Palea,  57,  a. 

Paiilia,  849,  b. 

Palilicium,  or  Parilicimn  sidua, 

150,  a. 
Palimpsestua,  704,  a. 
Palla,  850,  b. 
Palliata  fabula,  34«,  b. 
PalKatua,  SIS,  b. 
Palliolum.  850,  b^ 
Pallium,  850,  b. 
Palmipes,  853,  b. 
Palmus,  75,  b ;  37S,  b ;  853,  b. 
Paludamentum,  85S,  b. 
Faludatua,  853,  b. 
Palus,  854,  b. 
Panatbenaea,  855,  a, 
Pancratiastae,  857,  b. 
Pancratium,  857,  a. 
Pandectae,  858,  a. 
Paneftyria,  861,  h. 
Panicum,  56,  a. 
Panis  gradilis,  550,  b. 
PantooiimiiB,  86S,  a. 
Papia  lex  de  per^^nis,  695,  a. 

„     Poppaea    lex,    206,    b; 

418,  b;    691,  b;    878,    b; 

879,  b. 
Papiria  lex,  €95,  a.' 

„      Plautia  lex,  695^  b. 
„      Poetelia  lax,  696,  a. 
M      tabellarU  lex,  1091,  a. 
Papycua,  703,  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  868,  a. 
Paradiaua,  863,  b. 
Paragauda,  864,  a. 
Parapherna,  437,  a. 
Parasiti,  867,  a. 
Paivntalia,  562,  b. 
Paries,  868,  a. 
ParUia,  849,  b. 
Parma,  496,  b  (  870,  a. 
Parmula,  870^  a. 
Parochi,  870,  U 
Paropsia,  870^  \k 
Parricida,  687,  b, 
Parricidiiun,  687,  a. 
Partiariiu^  48,  b* 
Paacendi  senritus,  1032,  a. 
Paseua,  1184»  a. 

,»     publica,  1012,  a. 
Passum,  1203,  b. 
Passus,75l,  b;  871,  a. 
Pastio,  61,  a. 

„       agrestia,  61,  a. 
„       villatica,  66,  a. 
Pastophoros,  871,  a. 
Patella,  871,  b. 
Pater,  310,  a. 

^     familiaa,  519,  b  ;   874,  a, 

„     patratii8»531,  a. 
Patera  871,  b. 
Patltologia, 
Paiibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872,  b. 
Patrcs,  875,  a;  1016,  a. 
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Pktres  aoDsoripti,  1016,  b. 
Patria  potestas,  873,  a. 
Patricii,  875,  a. 
Patrimi  et  nmtrimi,  oar  Patri- 

mes  et  matritnea,  877,  b. 
Patrimus,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
Patronomi,  877,  b. 
Patronus,  878,  a. 
Patruiu^  810^  a. 
Pavimentum,  43 1 ,  a ;  1 1 92,  b. 
Pavonaoeum,  1099,  tu. 
Pauperie,  actio  de,  880^  b. 
Pauperies,  880,  b. 
Pauaarii,  880,  b. 
Pecten,  881,  a;  1101,  b. 
Pecuarii,  881,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peculatua,  881,  a. 
Peculio,  actio  de,  1037,  bw 
Peculium,  869,  b ;  1037,  b. 
,»  castxcnse,  874,  b. 

Pecunia,  808,  b. 
M      certa,  818,  a. 
M      Tacna,  131,  a. 
Pecuniae  repeCundae,  986,  au 
PeoDs,  881,  a. 

M      hirtum,  61,  b. 

„     Tarentimnn,  or  Graecunb 
61,  b. 
Pedaneus  judex,  651*  a. 
Pedarii    aeuatores,    851,  a; 

1018,  a. 
Pediaequi,  881,  b. 
Peducaea,  lex,  695,  b. 
Pedum,  881,  b. 
Pegasus,  149,  b. 
Pegma,  882,  a* 
Pegmarea,  882,  a. 
Pellex,  349,  b. 
Pellit,  882,  a. 
Pelta,  882,  b. 
PenictUus  -um,  903,  a« 
Pentacoaiomedimni#   266,  a$ 

1155,  a. 
PenUthli,  888,  a. 
PeotathloD*  888«  a. 
Peplum,  884*  b. 
Per  oondictioneiBy  885,  b. 
Per  Jttdieia  poatulatiomni^ 

885,  b. 
Per  manua  injcetkuieiii,  7SU  ^ 
Per  pignoria  fiapionanif  «r  oap- 

tionem,  885,  b. 
Pera,  886*  a. 
Perduellio,  725«  a. 
Perduellionia  duunwiri,  886,  b. 
Peregrinua,  291,  b.    . 
Peremptoria  exceptio,  1 1,  b. 
Pcrferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Persia,  886,  b. 
PensceUs,  869,  a. 
Peristiarchus,  441 ,  hk 
Peristronna,  674,  b ;  1079,  b. 
Peristylium,  425,  a ;  428,  a; 

889,  b. 
Peritiorea,  653,  b. 
Pennutatio,  130^  b. 
Pero,  889,  b. 
Perpetua  actio,  8,  a;   10,  b. 
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Perscribere,  131,  a. 
Perscriptio,  131,  a. 
Persae,  149,  b. 
Perseus,  1 49,  a. 
Perula,  886,  a. 
Prosecutoria  actio^  10^  a. 
Persona,  889,  b. 
Pertica,  893,  a. 
Pes,  751,  b;  893,  a. 

„    Drusianns,  693,  b. 

„    sestertius  893,  b. 
PesBulus,  626,  b. 
Pesulani  lex,  695,  b. 
Petasaa,  9SK),  a;  1213,  b. 
Petauristae,  894,  a. 
Petaurum,  893,  b* 
Petitor,  18,  a;  77, sk 
Petorritum,  894,  a. 
Petreia  lex,  695,  b.. 
PetXDnia  ha^  695,  bb 
Piialae,  284,  b. 
Phalangae,  894,  a. 
Phalangarii,  894,  a* 
Pbalanx,  481,  b;  482,  b» 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589i,  a. 
Phalera,  894,  a.    . 
Phallus,  411,  a;  52l«bi 
Pbaretra,  894,  b. 
Pharos,  or  Phanii^  895^  a, 
Phaselus,  895,  bu 
Phengites,  105a,b. 
Philyra,  703,  b. 
Phrygio*  85I»  a* . 
Pieatia^  IflOfl,  a. 
Pietura,  899,  bk 
Pignocatkia  aotiotiBl*^  b. 
Pignoria  o^>io,  9(16»  b.. 
PigDua»  915;  b...    : 
Pila,768»b|  at8,a.  . 

„    trigonalis,  9Jt9t  a* 
Pilani,  501,  b.      . 
Pilentum,  919,  a. 
PUeolaa,  919>  b. . 
Pikoliia,919^b. 
Pileum,  919,  b. 
Pilcua,  919»  h. 
Pilierepna»  918»  b* 
Pilam,497,a:  588,  at;  768, bw 
Pinaootheoa,  921,.«. 
Pinaria  lax,  695,  fat 
Pioaere,  54,  b. 
F&aoatotia  ludi,  71€»  a. 
IHscea,  151,  b. 
Piacia,  156,  fat 
Piscina, 7aa;  U4,as  189»b| 

191,b;  195»a;  a2l,  a* 
Pistillaa,  766,  b^ 
Pistor,  921,  a* 
Pistrinum,  765,  b :  768,  b. 
Pistris,  or  Pistrix,  152,  a. 
Pittacium,  533,  fa. 
Plaetoria  lex,  374,  b ;  409b  a. 
Plaga,  989,  b. 
Plagiarius,  921,  Ik 
Plagium,  91^1,  b, 
Planetae,  922,  a. 
Planetarii,  144,  b. 
Plaustrum,  or  Plostruin,  147, 

b ;  923,  a. 
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l*Uutia»  or  Plotia    lex  de  vi, 

„      Jiidieimria,d50^  a;  695, 
b. 
Ptvbeii,  923,  b. 

M       ladi,7]6,m. 
Plebei,  923,  bi 
Pl«bucitum,  683,  m ;  9S7«  b. 
PlebP,  923,  b. 
Pleotrom,  721 ,  b. 
Pleni  mciMM,  8S6,  •  i  927,  b. 
ri«»de^  150,  « i  157,  b. 
Pleurici,  30,  bi 
]1ott«tlum  poanicim,  53,  a. 
Plumarii,  9M,  a. 
Pluteua,  674^  b  ;  928.  b. 
Pueumatiei,  746,  U 
Pnyz,  440,  b. 
Poculum,  923,  b. 
Podium,  86,  b ;  88,  a  I  323,  b ; 

929,  a. 
Poccile,  944,  a. 
Poena,  999,  a. 
Poetelia  Pipiria  lex,  696,  a ; 

797,  a. 
Polttor,  48,  bb 
Pollen,  55,  b. 

Pollex,  372,b;  751,b;  893,b. 
PolUcaru,  893,  h. 
Pollieitetio,  821,  a. 
Pollinctorei,  558,  a. 
Polui,6I5,a;  939,  b 
Polychnomy,  905,  b ;  1098,  a. 
Polymita,  1103,  b. 
Pomeridianum  tempus,  409^  a. 
Pomoerium,  980,  a. 
Pompa,  931,  a* 

„     Cbroentii,  287,  a. 
Pompeiae  leges,  696,  a. 
Pondera,  931,  a. 
Pondo,  706,  a. 
Pont,  336,  b ;  936,  b. 

„     AeliuA,  938,  b. 

„     Aemilius,  937,  b. 

„     Cestiui,  937,  b. 

„     Fabricius,  937,  b. 

y,    Janieulensi^  988,  a. 

M     Milviut,  938,  a. 

„     Palatinus,  9.37,  b. 

„     Sublicius,  937,  a. 

„    suffragiorum,  989^  b. 

„     Vaticanoa,  936,  a. 
Pontiiex,  938,  b. 
Pontificales  libri,  941,  a. 
„  ludi,  716,  b. 

Pontificea  mioorea,  943,  a. 
Pondfieii  libri,  941,  a* 
Pontifidutn  jua,  656,  b ;  941. 
Popa,  358,  b ;  373,  b ;  1000,  a. 
PopiUa  lex,  695,  a. 
Popina,  358,  h. 
Poplilugia,  942,  b. 
Popularaa,  799,  b. 

„        aotionety  1200^  b. 
Popularia,  88,  b. 
Popult  •eitum,  682,  b. 
PopuliAigia,    or    Poplifugia, 

943,  b. 
Popalua,  88,  b. 
Tor,  1039,  b. 
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Poreiae  leges,  696,  a. 
Porta,  943,  a. 
„    deeuniaoa,249,a;  25l,b. 
„     LibitiDciMn,  985,  bw 
„    pompae,  385,  b. 
„    praetoria,  or    extraordt- 
naria,  349,  a  ;  351,  b. 
M     principalis,  249,  a. 
„     quacstoriay  849,  a* 
„    triumphalis,  885,  b. 
Fortentum,  961,  a* 
Portions,  944,  a. 
Portiaeulus,  S^,  b. 
Portitores,  945,  a ;  973,  b. 
Portorium,  944»  b. 
PortumBalia,  945,  b. 
Portunalia,  945i  b. 
Posca,  945,  b. 

Possessio,  38,  a;  945,  b;  94a  a. 
„        bonae  fidai,  432,  b. 
„        boaornm,  208,  b. 
„        clandestina,  643,  b. 
PoMcaior,  946,  b ;  949,  a. 
Poetes,  624,  k 
Posticttzn,  624^  b. 
Postlinuniam,  949,  b. 
Poatmeridianum  tempus,  409,  a. 
Postsignani,  503,  b. 
Poftiulaticii,  575,  b. 
Postamiis,  601,  a. 
Potestas,  873,  a. 
Praeeidianeaa  Mae,  530,  a. 
Praecinetio,  87t  a;    8m,   b; 

1121,  a. 
Praeeinoina,  1 1 73,  a. 
Praeoonea,  951,  b;  1125,  a. 
PraecoDium,  951,  b. 
Pnieda,  950,  b;  951,  b;  I0J3,  b. 
Pracdia,  954,  b ;  955,  a. 
Praediator,  954,  b. 
Pmediatorium  ju%  955,  a. 
Praedioruin  senrttutes,  lOSI  ; 

1033,  a. 
Praedium,  f  53,  a. 
Praefiecti  sociorum,  497,  b. 
Praefectus,  967,  b. 

„        aersrii,  24,  a. 
„        alimentorum,  75,  b. 
„        annonae^    540,    b ; 
953,  a. 
aquarum,  1 1 5,  b. 
eastrorum,  952,  b. 
classic  952,  b. 
iabruiD,  517,  b. 
juri  dicuodo,  318,  b. 
praetorio,  952,  U 
„         vigilum,  510,  A. 
„     .    urbi,  9o3,  a ;  993,  a. 
Praefeeiura,  318,  b ;  319,  a. 
Praeficae,  558,  b. 
Praefuruium,  192,  b;  546,  a. 
Praejudicium,  954,  a. 
Praelusio,  575,  a. 
Praenomen,  801,  b. 
Praepetes,  175,  b. 
Praepositus,  954,  b. 
Praerogativa  centuria, 

„  tribua,    338,    b; 

339,  b. 
Praerogat'ivae,  339,  b. 


Pra«?8,  954,  b. 

Praescriptio,  12,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Praeaes.  967,  b ;  969,  a. 
Praesidia,  850^  bi 
Praestatio,  955,  b. 
Praetentuia,  351,  b :  253,  k 
F^aateritii  asnatore^  264,  b 

1018,  a* 
Praetexta,  1137,  a. 
PraeteztaU  Mmla,  346,  b. 
Fraetextatua,  631,  a. 
Fhwtor,  956,  a. 

n      per^rinoa,  956,  bb 
M      urbanua,  956,  b. 
Fkaeloria  aetio,  10^  i^ 

„        cohocs,  957,  a. 
Praetorian],  957,  il 
Piaetorii  lateca,  251,  bi  25iH; 

a« 
Praetorittm,  246,  b;  351,  b, 

353,  a;  958,  a. 
Ptaerarioitio,  1037,  b. 
Prsgmatiei,  844,  a. 
Ptandium,  306,  a. 
Preearium,  39,  b;  643,  h. 
Prehensio,  1 151,  h. 
Prelum,  or  pFaeliun,  958,  a. 
Prensatio,  77,  a. 
Primioerius,  958,  a. 
Pk-jmipUaris.  506,  b. 
Primtpilus,  505,  a. 
PrincqK  juTentutis,  475,  a. 

M,     seoatus,1017,  bw 
Principalea  coostitMUoncab  35 1 , 


n 


n 


.     .494,  b;  496,  bu 
Prineipia,  502,  a. 

„        ▼ia,848,a. 
Priocipium,  3SS^  a. 
Privatae  leriae,  528,  a. 
Privatum  jus,  291,  b ;  657,  h. 
Privilegium,  514,  b;  516,  a; 

683,  b;  806,  b. 
Privigna,  38,  h. 
Prirignu%  38,  b. 
Proamita,310,a. 
Proavia,  310,  a. 
ProaTuneulus,  3J0^  a. 
ProaToa,  310,  a. 
Probatio  nummomm,  131,  bi 
Proconsul,  960,  b  ;  967,  b. 
Procubitores,  503,  a. 
Procuratio  prodigioruai»961,  a. 
Procurator,  13,  a;  47,  a;  4S. 
as  222,a;961,ii; 
967,  b. 

n        alimentorum,  75,  b. 

„        peni,  360,  b. 
Procyon,  1 58,  b. 
Prodigium,  961,  a. 
Prodjps,  Ill3,b. 
Proelules  dies,  410^  a. 
Profesti  diiia,  409,  b. 
ProgeoOT,  28,  b. 
Projiciendi  Serritus,  1031,  b 
ProleUrii,  339,  a. 
Promatertera,  810,  a. 
Promissa,  741,  b. 
Promissor,  817,  b. 
Piomulsis,  307,  a  ;    1205^  h. 


Proinu.%  260,  b. 
Promuscondua,  S60^  b. 
I'ronepos,  310,  a. 
Proneptis,  SIO,  a. 
F^onuboe,  744,  a. 
Pronubi,  743,  b. 
Prunurus,  38,  b. 
Prupatruus,  310,  a. 
Propes,  760,  b. 
Propnigeum,  192,  b. 
Proportionales,  SO,  b. 
Propraetor,  967,  a. 
Proprietas,  422,  a. 
Prora,  786,  a. 
Proscenium,  1122,  a. 
Prosdndere,  49,  b. 
Proacribere,  963,  b. 
Proacripti,  963,  b. 
IVoacriptio,  96S,  b. 
Prosecta,  1000,  a. 
Prosiciae,  1000.  a. 
Prosocrus,  28,  b. 
Prospectus  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Protropum,  l20i,  b. 
Provincia,  964,  b. 
Provocatio,  107,  a. 
Provocatores,  575,  b. 
Proximus  admissionum,  14,  b. 
,,        infiintiae,  637,  a. 
„        pubertati,  636,  b. 
Prudeotiores,  653,  b. 
Pubertas,  374,  b  ;  63d\  b. 
Pubes,  631,  a;  837,  a. 
Publicae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Publicani,  972,  b. 
Public! sern,    1039,  a;    1041, 

a. 
Publicia  lex,  696y  n. 
Publiciana  in  rem   actio,  974, 

a. 
Publicum,  23,  b;  40,  a;  972,  b. 
„         jus,  291,  b;  657.  b. 
Publicus  ager,  29,  a ;  949,  a. 
Publilia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiliae  leges,  696,  b. 
Puer,  1039,  b. 
Pugilatus,  974,  b. 
Pugiles,  974,  b. 
Pugillares,  1092,  a. 
Pugio,  975,  a. 
Pttllarius,  176,  a. 
PuUati,  88,  b. 
Pulmentarium  ael^orum,  48, 

b. 
Pulpi^m,  1122,  b. 
Puis  iabata,  57,  b. 
Pulvinar,  286,  b;  975,  b. 
PuWinus,  975,  b. 
Punctae,  115,  a. 
Pupia  lex,  697,  a. 
Pupillus,  3,  a;  630,  a ;  $96^  b ; 

1177,  b. 
Pupillaris  substitiitio,  599,  b. 
Puppis,  787,  a. 
Puteal,  976,  a. 
Puteus,  113,  a;  189,  b. 
Puticulac,  560^  b. 
Puticuli,  560,  b. 
Pyra,  559,  b. 
Pyrgus.  548,  h. 


INDEX- 

Pythia,  837,  a 
Pytho,  836,  a. 
Pyxidula,  978,  b. 
Pyxis,  978,  b. 


Q. 

Quadragesima,  978,  b. 
Quadrans,  14€^  b. 
Quadrantal,  979,  a. 
Quadratarii,  915,  b. 
Quadriga,  379,  b. 
Quadriremes,  785,  b. 
Quadrupes,  880,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  980,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  1 2,  a. 
Quadrussis,  141,  a. 
Quaesitor,  648,  b. 
Quaestiones,  648,  b. 

„  perpc'tuae,  648,  b. 

Quaestor,  980,  a. 
Quaestores  alinoentoruin,    75, 
b. 

H         classic!,    981,    a; 
980,  b. 

„         parricidii,  648,  b. 

„  pecuniae  alimenta- 

tiae,  75,  b. 

„         rerum    capital  turn, 
648,  b. 

„  sacri  palatii,  982,  a. 

„  urbani,  981,  b. 

Quaestorii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quaestorium,  249,  a;  253,  b. 
Quaestura  Ostiensis,  981,  b. 
Quales-quales,  1041,  b. 
Qua] us,  220,  b. 
Quanti  ihinoris  actio,  982,  a. 
Quartarius,  979,  a;  982,  b. 
Quasi]  lariae,  220,  b;   1099,  b. 
Quasillus,  220^  b. 
Quatuorviri  jtiri  dicundo,  31 8, 
b. 

„  viarum    curanda- 

rum,  1193,  b. 
Querela  inoflrciosi  testament!, 

1118,  a. 
Quinarius,  398,  b. 
Quinctilis,  232,  a. 
Quincunx,  140,  b. 
Quindecemviri,  387,  a, 
Quinquagesima,  982,  b. 
Quinquatria,  982,  b. 
Quinquatrus,  988,  b. 

„  minores   or  mi- 

nusculae,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalis,  318,  b. 
Quinqueremes,  785,  b. 
Quinquerttura,  883,  a. 
Quinqueviri,  983,  a. 

„  mensarii,  750,  a; 

983,  a. 
Quintana,  248,  a. 
Quintia  lex,  697,  a. 
Qtiintilis,  832,  a. 
Quirinalia,  983,  a. 
Quirinalia  flamcn,  540,  a. 
Quiritium  jus,  291,  b;  658,  a. 
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Qucd  jus<iu,  actio,  663,  b. 
Quorum    bonorum,  interdu^- 
tum,  983,  b. 


li. 

Radios,  378,  b. 
Ramnenses,'  875,  b;  1 155,  b. 
Ramnes,  875,  b;  1  I5i,  bi, 
Rapina,  58,  b. 

„       or  rapta  bona,  564,  a. 
Rallum,  984,  b. 
Rallus,  984.  b. 
Rastellus,  984,  b. 
Rasitare,  1 97,  b. 
Raster,  964,  b. 
Rastruro,  984,  b. 
Rates,  783,  a. 
Rationes,  131 ,  a. 
Rationibus  distrabendis  actio 

1178,  b. 
Recepta;    de    recepto,    actio, 

984,  b. 
Recinium,  995,  a. 
Recinua,  995,  a. 
Rector,  969,  a. 
Recaperatores,  11,  b;  646.  b. 
Reda,  994,  b. 

Redemptor,   ^5,  b;   710,  a; 

985,  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  985,  a. 
Redimiculum,  985,  b. 
Refriva,  57,  b. 

R^a,  198,  a. 

„      lex,  1149,  a. 
Regifugium,  985,  b. 
Regina  sacroram,  994,  a. 
Regula,  985,  b. 
Rei  residuae exceptio,  II,  b. 
„    uxoriae,    or    dotis    actio, 

438,  a. 
Relatio,  1019,  b ;  1021,  a. 
Relegatio,  515,  b. 
Relcgatus,  515,  b. 
Religiosus,  562,  a. 
Remancipatio,  419,  a;  455,  h, 
Remmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Remulcum,  986,  a. 
Remuria,  680,  b. 
Remus,  788,  a. 
Renuntiatio,  336,  b;  388,  b. 
Repagula,  626,  b. 
Reparator,  49,  b. 
Repetundae,  986,  a. 
Replicatio,  12,  a. 
Repolire,  53,  b. 
Repositorium,  307,  b. 
Repotia,  744,  a. 
Repudium,  419,  a. 
Repurgare,  53,  b. 
Res,  421,  b. 

„     communes,  421,  b. 

„     corporaltts,  421,  b. 

„     divini    juris,    481,    b; 
657,  a. 

„    frumentaria,  1821,  A. 

yt    hereditariae,  481,  b. 

„    humani    juris,    431.   b 
657,  a. 


1^6 

Ki:s    iinfnobnin*  491,  b. 

^    inoorporalcs,  421,  h, 

0     nwncipi,  4^f,b;  12)8,  a. 

n     mobiles,  421,  b. 

,,    DM  mAnetpl,  422,  12 Id, 
a. 

M    nuUiuif  421,  b. 

M    privatM,  421,  b. 

M    publicaF,  421,  b. 

M    relipone.  42 1,  b. 

„    lacne,  421,  b. 

M    BRtieiae,  421 ,  b. 

ff     singulae,  421,  b. 

to     uniYerntatit,  421,  b. 

„    ttkorlft,  497,  a. 
Reseiatoiia  acti<i,  Ml,  b. 
ReAcriptinn,  S5I>  b. 
Renna  lestisetna,  909,  b. 
Respondere,  107,  b. 
RrCspotMai,  659,  b. 
Respublita,  1215,  h\ 
llestitutio  in  integrom,  9^,  a. 
Reftittttoria  actio,  64 1,  b. 
Rete,  988,  b. 
Rctentio  dotis,  418,  b. 
Ret«ntara,  ^t,  b;  2d9,  b. 
Retiarii,  575^  b. 
Rtftieotam,  9^,  a;  ^88,  b. 
R^tinacahnn',  989,  b. 
Retii,  988,  b. 
Reiu,  12,  819,  a. 
Rex,  990,  a. 

„    coDTiTii,  1089,  b. 

^    aacrifieulus,  994,  a. 

M    aacrtffcus,  994,  a. 

„    laeroruni,  994,  a. 
Rbcda,  994,  b. 
Rhodia  les,  697,  b. 
Rica,  541,  a. 
Ricioittm,  995,  a. 
Robigalia,  995»  b. 
Robur,  241,  a. 
Robin,  54,  a. 
Rogare  legem,  638,  b. 
Rogatio,  682,  a;  689,  b. 
Rogationem  acdpere,  682,  b. 

w        promulgare,  682,  b. 
Rogationea  Liciniae,  693,  b. 
Rogator,998,  b ;  1077,  a. 
Rogut,  559,  b. 
Aomana,  850,  b. 
Rompbea,  589,  a. 
Rorarii,  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Roacia  theatialia  lex,  697,  b; 

1123,  b. 
Rostra,  995,  b. 
Roetrata  oolumna,  927,  b. 

„       corona,  960,  a. 
Roctrum,  786,  b. 
Rota,  978,  a;  592,  b. 
Rubria  lex,  697,  b. 
Rubrica,  171,  a. 
Rudena,  996,  a. 
Ruderatio,  491,  a. 
Rudiarii,  575,  a. 
Rudis,  574,  b. 
Rudus,  1192,  a. 
Ruffuli,  996,  a. 
Rumpia,  589,  a. 
Runcatio,  5S,  a. 


Runcina,  996,  a« 
Rupiliae  leget. 
Rustici,  911,  b. 
Rijtabulum,  996,  b. 
Rutellum,  996,  a. 
Rutiliana  actio,  996,  a. 
Rutrum,  996,  a. 


Sabanum,  851 ,  b. 
Saoeatoa,  1209,  a. 
Saocus,  996,  b;  1209,  a. 
Saoellum,  996,  b. 
Saeena,  420,  b. 
Satef,  5*6^  a. 
SacerdoB,  99^,  b. 
Saoerdottum,  996,  b. 
Sacra,  998,  a. 

N     gentlHtta,  568,  b. 

„     munietpalla,  998,  b. 

„     privata,  998,  a. 

„     publica,  91^8,  a. 
Sacramento,  1198,  b-  ^ 

Sacramentum,  662,  a;  998,  a. 
flacrarium,  998,  b. 
Sacratae  legea,  698.  a« 
SaeriOdiim,  998,  b. 
Sacrilegium,  1000,  b. 
Saerilcgtisi,  1000,  b. 
Sacrorum  alienatio,  568«  b. 

„        detestatio,  568,  b. 
Sacrum  novemdiale,  528,  b. 
Saeeularea  ludi,  716,  b. 
Saeculam,  lOOO,  b. 
Sagarii,  1001,  a. 
Sagitta,  149.  b;  1001,  a. 
Sagittarii,  1001,  a.      • 
Sagittarita,  151,  a. 
Sagtttiler,  151,  a. 
Sagittipotcnt,  151,  a. 
Sagmtna,  1002,  a. 
Sagulum,  1002,  b. 
Sagum,  1002,  a. 
Sakminia,  865,  a. 
Salarium,  1002,  b. 
Salii,  1009,  a. 
Salillum,  1004,  a. 
Salinae,  1009,  b. 
Saliuator,  1004,  a. 
Salinum,  1004,  a. 
Salsilago,  1004,  a. 
Salfugo,  1004,  a. 
Saltatio,862,  a;  1004,  b. 
Saltus,  46,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a; 

1012,  a. 
Salvtanum  interdictum,  649,  a. 
Salutatores,  1006,  b. 
Sambuca,  1007,  a. 
Sandalium,  1007,  b. 
Sandapila,  559,  a. 
Sapa,  1202,  a. 
Sarcophagus,  559,  b. 
Sarcuiatio,  52,  a. 
Sarculum,  52,  a;  1008,  a. 
Sardiana,  715,  b. 
SarUsa,  488,  a ;  589,  a. 
Sarracum,  1006,  a. 
Sarritio,  52,  & 


Sartago,  1008,  a-  .     . 
Saao,51,^  . 

n    antumnsTia,^,  b. 

„    aeptimontalis,  57,  a. 

„    trimestri%  51,  a ;  55^  & 
Satin,  1008,  a. 
Satisdatio,  12,  a. 
Satura,  1008,  a. 

n      lex,  683,  a;  1008,  b. 
Saturnalia,  1009,  a. 
Scabellum,  ^6,  b. 
Scabtllum,  981,  b. 
Scalac^  789,  a;  1009,  b^ 

w      Gemoniae,  240,  b. 
Scalmi,  787,  b. 
Scalpellum,  274,  b. 
Scalptura,  1010,  a. 
Scalpturatum,  491,  a. 
Scamnum,  259, 286,  b;  lQtI,a. 
Scantinia  lex,  698,  Iv 
Scapba,  786,  a. 
Scapus,  57,  a;  1170,  b.     . 
Seena,  1122,  a. 
Seenici  Uidi,  714,  b  ;  Tid,  a. 
Sceptrum,  101 1,  a. 
Seheda,  70S,  b. 
Schoentia»  101 1,  b. 
Sebok,  189,  b. 

„      labrorum,  191,  a* 
Sebolae,  253,  b. 

»,       auctores,  173,  U 
Sciotbericum,  616,  bu 
Scipio,  1011,  a. 
Scire,  t029,  a. 
Scissor,  307,  b, 
Scitum  populi,  682,  a.    . 
Scorpio^  151,  a;  540,  a;  il99,& 
Scorpius,  151,  a. 
Scortea,  848,  b. 
Scribac^7,  b;  1012,  a. 
Seribere,  191,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698,  bi 
Scrinlum,  238,  b. 
Scriplum,  1012,  b. 
Scripta,  945,  a. 

f,      duodedm,  670^  a. 
Scriptnra,    234,    a;    97^   b; 

1012,  a. 
Scripturarii,  1012,  K 
Scripulum,  46,  b;  1012.  h. 
Scrobes,  116,  b. 
Serupulum,  182,  a;   652,  a; 

759,  b;  1012,  b;  1213,  bu 
Sculptura,  1010,  a. 
Sculponeae,  48,  b. 
ficutica,  599,  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1012,  U 
Scytale,  1019,  a. 
Secale,  56,  a. 
Seeeapita,  1019,  b. 
Secretarium,  174,  a. 
Sectatore^  77,  a. 
Sectio,  951,  b  ;  1019,  b. 
Sector,  951,  b  ;  1013.  b. 
Sectorlum  interdictum,  643,  aj 

1013,  b. 
Securieula,  1014,  a. 
Securis,  1 014,  a. 
Secutores,  576,  a. 
Seges,  61.  a. 


Scgestre,  674,  b. 
Seliquastrum,  1015,  b. 
Sella,  257,  b;  1014,  b. 
Sembelbi,  702,  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  54,  a. 

„      trimestie,  54,  a. 
Sementina  dies,  530,  a. 
Sementivae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Semimares,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Semissis,  140,b;  18S,  b^ 
Semproniae  lege^  698,  b. 
Sempronia  lex  de  foenere,  699» 

a. 
Semuncia,  1213,  b. 
Semunciarium  fenus,  527,  b. 
Senator,  1016,  a. 
Senatores  Oruni,  1017,  a. 
„        pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senatu  motio,  or  ^jectio  e^ 

864,  a. 
Senatus,  1016,  a. 
Senatus  auctoritas,  1023,  b. 
Senatuseonsultum,  1022,  b. 

„     Apronianum,  1024,  a. 

„     Artieuleianum,  1024,  b. 

„    de  Bacchanalibus,  4 14,  a; 
1024,  b. 

„    Calvitianoin,    692,    b ; 
1024,  b. 

„     Claudiannm,  1024,  b. 

„     Dasumianum,  1025,  b. 

„     Hadrian!,  1025,  b. 

„    Juneianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Junianum,  1026^  a. 

„    Juventianum,  10K26,  a. 

„     Largianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Libonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     MacedonianuiD,  1026,  a. 

„     Marcianutn,  1024,  b. 

„    Memroianum,  1026,  a 

„     Neronlanum,  1026,  a. 

„    Orphitianum,  1026,  b. 

„     Pegasinum,   535,  b; 
536,  b;  1026,  b. 
Persicianum,  1026,  b. 
Pisonianum,  1026,  a. 

y,  Planciaiium,  1026,  b. 
Piautionnm,  1027,  a, 
Rubnanum,  1027,  a. 
Sabinianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Sitanianum,  1027,  a. 

„    taciturn,  7,  b. 

„    Tertullianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Trebelltanum,  535,  a; 
1027,  b. 

„     Turpilianum,  1027,  b. 

„     Velleianum,  1027,  "b, 

„     Vitrasianum,  1027,  b. 

„     Volusianum,  1027,  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018,  b. 
Seniores,  333,  b. 
Sepelire,  560,  h, 
Sepimentum,  47,  a. 
September,  232. 
Soptem  Triones,  147,  b. 
Septemviri  Epulones,  470,  b. 
Septimatrus,  982,  b. 
Septitnontium,  1028,  a. 
S*'ptum,  336,  b. 
Septunx,  140,  b. 
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Sepulcbri  violati  actio,  562,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  560,  b. 
Sequestret,  77,  a* 
Sera,  696,  b. 
Seriae,  1202,  a. 
Sericum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  1 48,  a ;  149,  b. 
Serpentarius,  149,  a. 
Serra,  1029,  a. 
Serrati,  «c.  nummi,  394,  a. 
Serrula,  1029,  b. 
Serta,  1029,  b. 
Senrare  de  ooelo,  176,  b. 
Serviana  actio,  918,  a. 
Serrilia  agraria  lex,  699,  a. 
„       Glaucia  lex,  986,  b. 
„      judiciaria  lex,  699,  a. 
Senritua,  1030,  b;  1036,  b. 
Servitutes,  9,  b;  1030,  b. 
Senrus  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (Roman),48,a;  1036,b. 

„      ad  manum,  76,  b. 

„       publicus,  7,  b ;  1039,  a; 
1041,  a. 
Sescuncia,  140,  b. 
Sescunx,  140^  b. 
Sesqutplares,   or    Sesquiplarii, 

509,  a. 
Sestertium,  242,  b;  1042,  b. 
Sestertius,  1042,  b. 
Sevir  turmae  eqnitum,  475,  a. 
Seriri,  180,  b. 
Sex  sufiragia,  472,  b. 
Sexatrus,  982,  b. 
SexUns,  140,b. 
Sextorius,  979,  ft  i  1043,  b. 
Sextilis,  232. 

Sextula,  1213,  b;  1043,  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
SibjUini  Ubri«  104S,  b. 
Sica,  1044,  b. 
Sicarius,  687,  a. 
Sicila,  1044,  b, 
Sicilicui,  113,  b;  1213,  b. 
Sicilire  pratum,  60,  a.' 
Sidus  natalitium,  144,li, 
SigiUaria,  1009,  b. 
Sigma,  750,  a. 
Signa,  253,  b. 

„     militaria,  1044,  b. 
Signifer,  1045,  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  501 ,  a. 
Silentiarii,  954,  b. 
Silentium,  176,  b. 
Stlia  lex,  699,  a, 
Silicarii,  115,  b. 
Silicernium.  562,  a, 
Siligo,  54,  a ;  55,  b. 
Simila,  or  Similago,  55,  b. 
Siliqua,  1213,  b 
Silvae,  1012,  a. 
Silvani  et  Carbonis  lex,  695, 

b. 
Simpulum,     or     Simputium, 

1046,  a. 
Sindon,  851,  b. 
Singulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1135,  a. 
Siparium,  1046,  a. 


Sirius,  158,  hi  X6Qa  m 
Sistruffl,  1046,  a. 
Sitella,  1048,  b. 
Siticines,  558,  b« 
Sittjbae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048,  b. 
Sobrina,  3 JO,  a. 
Sobrinus,  310,  a. 
Soceulus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

„     magnui,  28,  b. 
Societas,  1049,  a. 
Socii,  542,  b ;  1049,  a ;  1050,  a. 
Socio  pro,  actio,  1049,  b. 
Socius,  1049,  a. 
Soenu^  28,  b. 

M       magna,  28,  b. 
Sodales,  310,  b. 

„       Augustales,  180^  a. 

f,       Titii,  1J34,  b. 
Sodalitium,  77,  b. 
Solarium,  429,   b;    616,  b; 

1078,  b. 
Solea,  1051,  b. 

Solidorum  Tenditio^  ^31,  b.    ■ 
SoKdus,  182,  b. 
SolitaurlUa,  719,  b ;  1000,  a. 
Solium,  187,b;  191,  a;  1129^ 

a. 
Solvere  in  aroa*  119«  a. 
Solum,  430^  b. 
Soltttio,  819,  fau 
Sonipea  ales*  149,  b« 
Sophroulsti^  581,  K 
Sordidati.  11^7,  a.  ... 
Soror,  310,  a. 
Sortea,  843,  a ;  1051^  b* 
Sortilegi,  1052,  a.         . 
Spadones,  631  f  bt , 
Spams,  588,  h«  .    ^ .  . 

Spatium,  S86,  a.  '.    *  ' 

„        legitimun^  1033,. b  , 

Specilluny  ^4^  b^ 
Spectabilea,  628,  a. 

SpectiiH  176,  b;  177,,  b.     ^ 
Speciilaria,  432,  b. ' 
^ebularis  Uipia,  4S2,  «...',     .  -i 
Speculatoiesi  508,  'U  .^ 

Speculum,  1052,  a. 
Specns,  lis,  a. 

SphaeristeriuiD,  1 95,  b ;  582,  a, 
Spica  mtitioa»  57»  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a;  589,  a. 
Spina,  284,  b. 

Winter,  or  Spintber,  136^  «•  " 
Spira,  lOkSa^  Q*    .    . 
Spirula,  1053,  a. 
Spolia,  1053,  b. 
Spoliatorium,  1 89,  a. 
Sponda,  674,  b. 
Spondeo,  8l7,  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponsa,  741,  b. 
Sponsalia,  741,  b. 
Sponsio,  640,  b ;  1 199,  a. 
Sponsor,  640,  b. 
Sponsus,  741,  b. 
Sportula,  1054,  b. 
Stabularius,  984,  U 
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Sfariiiim,  1055,  a. 
StalagsmU,  63S.  a. 
Siunen,  1100,  «. 
Suter,  1056,  b. 
Sutera,  1170,  a. 
Suti  die^  409,  h. 
Statioaea,  850,  b. 
M       fiaei,  1058,  a. 
^       municipiaruin,  577,  b. 
SutWae  feriae,  528,  b. 
SUtor,  1058,  A. 
Scatorca,  508,  b. 
Sutu  liber,  7S0,  b. 
Scattiae  Penicaa,  889,  b. 
Sutuaria  art,  1058,  a. 
Sutumen,  1193,  a. 
Stcllae  Purhasidea,  147,  b. 

„       errantes,  933,  a. 
Stellaturae,  505,  a. 
SterooUnti  Mrritus,  1032,  a. 
Stercoratio,  50,  a. 
Stercutiua,  50,  a. 
Sterquilinium,  50,  a. 
Stenohanis  1096,  a« 
Stihadittm,  750,  a. 
Stillicidii  KrritiM,  1091,  U 
StiUieidium,  1081,  b. 
Stilus,  1071,  a. 
Stipeodiaria,  37,  b. 
Stipcndtarii,  1071,  b. 
Stipeadium,  1071,  b. 
Stipea,  854,  b. 
Stipulatio,  817,  b. 
Stipulator,  817,  b. 
Stiva,117,b;  U8,a. 
Stola,  1073,  ■. 
Stragulum,  674,  h. 
Stratorei,  1074,  b. 
Strena,  1075,  a. 
Striae,  SS4,  a. 
Striga,  253,  b ;  254,  a. 
Strigil,  185,a;  192,  a. 
Strophium,  1075,  a. 
Structor,  307,  b. 
Studion  juris,  143,  b. 
Stultorum  feriae,  545,  b, 
Stupruin,  17,  a;  849, a;  633, k 
Stylus,  1071,  a. 
Suasor,  173,  a. 
Subcenturio,  506,  a. 
Siibitarii,  1171,  b. 
Subltgaoulum,  576,  a ;  1075,  a. 
Sublimissimi,  628,  a. 
Subrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
SubrunciTi,  30,  a. 
Subteriptioy  357,  b. 

„  censoria,  263,  b ; 

635,  b. 
Subseciya,  30,  a ;  42;  a. 
Subsellium,  1 129,  a. 
Subserica,  1028,  b. 
Subsignanus,  502,  b. 
Substitutio,  599,  a. 

„  pupillaris,  599,  b. 

Subtegmen,  1 100,  a. 
Subtemen,  1 100,  a. 
Subucula,  1 1 73,  b. 
Siiccessio,  1075,  b. 
Successor,  1076,  b. 
Succinctorium,  107.>,  a 
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Suceinctus,  11 73,  b. 
Succolare,  672,  b. 
Sudatio  ooocamcrata,  190^  b. 
Sudatorium,  190,  Ix 
Suffibulum.  1191,  a. 
Suffitio,  562,  a. 
Suffragia  sex,  472,  b. 
SuflTragium,  1076,  b. 
Sugi^estus,   88,  a;   995,   b{ 

1077,  a. 
Suggrundartum,  559,  b. 
Sui  heredes,  598,  b. 
Sulci,  1193,  a. 
Sulcus,  58,  a ;  59,  a. 
Sulpiciae  leges,  699,  b. 
Sulpicia  Sempioaia  Ici,  699,  h. 
Sumtuariae  leges,  1077,  a. 
Suo?eUurilia,719,b;  1000,8^ 
Superficiarius,  1078,  a. 
Superficies,  1078,  a. 
Supemumerarii,  3,  b. 
Suppanim,  790^  a;  1174,  a. 
Supparus,  1 174,  a. 
Supplicatio,  1079,  a. 
Supposititii,  576,  a. 
Suprema,  te.  tempeetas.  409,  a. 
SufduB,818,a|  1119»a. 
Suaeeptores,  265,  a. 
Suspensura,  193,  a. 
Symposium,  1088,  a. 
Syndieiis,  1064,  a. 
Syngrapha,  271,  b. 
Synthesis,  1009,  a}  1067,  b. 
Syrini,  1068,  a. 
Syssitia,  1088,  bu 


T. 

Tabella,  1090,  b. 

Tabellsriae  leges,  1091,  a. 

Tabellarius,  1091,  a* 

Tabellio,  1091,  a. 

Tabema,  285,  b ;  1091,  a. 
„  diversoria,  S5K,  Ix 
„       librarian  704,  b. 

Tabemaculum,  1104,  a. 

Taberaaria  frb^la,  346,  b. 

TabUnum,  428,  a. 

Tabulae^  131,  a;  1091,  b. 
w       censoriae,  363,  a. 
„      novae,  1099,  a. 
„      publicaa,  7,  a;  8,  a 
„      Totiyaa,  4S3,  b. 

Tabulam,  adesse  ad,  1 73,  a. 

Tabularii,  1092,  b. 

Tabularium,  1093,  b. 

Tabularius,  7,  b. 

TabuUnum,  353,  b. 

Taeda,  1093,  a. 

Taenia,  1212.  K 

Talaria,  1094,  b. 

Talauus,  743,  b. 

Talassio,  743,  b. 

Talea,  834,  b. 

Talentum,  931,  b. 

Talto,  1095,  a. 

Talus,  1095,  a. 

Tapes,  1097.  a. 

Tapetc,  1097,  a. 


Tarentini  ludi,  716,  bu 
Tarpeia  Ateraia  lexy  685,  au 
Taunt  ludi,  716,  b, 
Taurua^  150,  a* 
Tcctor,  870,  a. 
Tectorea,  115,  b. 
Tectorium  opvs,  870^  a. 
Teda,  1093,  a. 
Tegula,  1098,  a. 
Tela,  1099,  a. 
Telamooes,  170^  a. 
Temo,  117,  b;  378,  b. 
Templum,176,a;995,b;  1104 

a* 
Teaporaib  aetio,  10^  bi 
Temporis  praescriptio^  9i65^  a. 
Tensae,  1 135,  a. 
Teutipdlittm,  545,  K 
Tepidarium,  190,  a  $  192.  b 
Tereotilia  lex,  699,  a. 
Terentini  ludi,  716,  b. 
Terminalia,  1113.  a,. 
Termini,  SO,  b ;  60S,  fa^ 
Terra,  29,  a;  133,  b. 

M    eariosB,  49,  b. 

M     restibilis,  60^  bu 
Tertiare,  49,  b. 
Teruncius,  141,  a;  703,  K 
Tescum,  176,  a. 
Tessella,  915,  b. 
Tesaellarit,  915,  b. 
Tessera,  1113,  b. 

n      nummeiia,  or  ftuiBBi- 

taria,  550,  a. 
Tessenila,  1113,  k 
Testa,  534,  \k 

Tesumantariaa  Icgaa,  699,  b. 
Testamentilaetio,  1 1 14,  b. 
Testamentum,  11 IS^  a. 
Testator,  1118,  a. 
Testis,  1118,  bu 
Teatudo,   720^  b;    1113,  a, 

1118,  b. 
Tetrapbori,  894,  a. 
Tetrarcha,  1119^  k 
Tetrarches,  1119,  b, 
Textorei,  1099,  a. 
Textrioes,  1 099,  a. 
Textrinum,  1099,  \k 
Thargelia,  1180^  a. 
Tbeatrum,  1130,  b. 
Tlieosae,  1135,  a. 
lliflodosianus  codex,  90S,  b. 
Therroaa,  183,  b;  19S,  b. 
Thermopolium,  833,  b ;  939,  b. 
Iliesmophoria,  1 137,  b. 
Thorax,  711,  a. 
Thoria  lex,  699,  b^ 
Thrace^  576,  a. 
Threeea,  576,  a. 
Thronus,  1 139,  a. 
Thyrsus,  1129,  b. 
Tiara,  II30,  a. 
Tiaras,  1130,  a. 
Tibia,  1130,  tx 
Tibicen,  1131,  a. 
Tihicinium,  1 1 30^  h. 
Tigni    immttttendi    aer\Itus. 

lOSl,  b. 
Tigno  juncto,  aetio  de,  5(^  b> 


Ttntiiinabulum,  IISS,  b.    * 
Tirocinitim,  llS4t  a. 
Tiro,  1134,  a. 
Titia  lex,  700,  a. 
Titienses.  875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Titie«,875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Titit  Sodales,  1134,  b. 
Titulus,  253,  a;  56Q,  a;  704,  b. 
Toculliones,  525,  a. 
Toga,  1134,  b. 

„    Candida,  1137,  a. 

„     palmata,  1137,  a. 

„     picta,  1 137,  a. 

„     praetexta,  1137,  a. 

„     piilla,l]S7,  a. 

„     pura,  1137,  a. 

„    aordida,  1137,  a. 

„    virilis,  631,  a;   1137,  b. 
Togata  fiibula,  346,  b. 
Togatus,  853,  b ;  1 137,  b. 
Ton«or,  197,  a. 
TopMria  an,  618,  b. 
Topiariu8,619,  a. 
Toralia,  674,  b. 
Toreular,  958,  a;  1 137,  b. 
Torculum,  1137,  b. 
Tomientum,  790,  a ;  1 136,  b ; 

1139,  a. 
Torques,  1140,  a. 
Torquis,  1140,  a. 
Torus,  674,  b;  1140^  b. 
Toxicum,  1001,  bu 
Trabea,  993,  b;  1137,  b. 
Trabeata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Traditio,  821,  a. 
Tragoedia,  1140,  b. 

„        crepidata,  346,  b. 
Tragula,  589,  a ;  989,  b. 
Tragum,  989,  b. 
Traha,53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Trahea,  53,  a. 
TVama,  1100,  a. 
Tramoserica,  1028,  b. 
Transactio  in  via,  1 1,  a. 
Transfuga,  394,  b. 
Tranati]Tum,721,  b 
Transtra,  788,  a. 
Transveetio  equitum,  437,  a; 

474,  b. 
Trebonia  lex,  700,  b. 
Tremissis,  182,  b. 
Tressis,  141,  a. 
Treariri,  1167,  b. 
Triarii,  495,  a;  496,  a;  501,b. 
Tribula,53,a;  1148,8. 
Tribulum,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Tribulus,  1148,  b. 
Tribunal,  253,  a;  1148,  b. 
Tribuni  cohorlium,  504,  a. 

„      militum,  4  95,  b ;  503,  a. 
Tribunicia  lex,  1 149,  a. 

„         potestas,  1 1 50,  b. 
Tribunus,  1148,  b. 

„         celenim,     993,     a; 

1149,  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1152,  b. 
„      (Roman),  1  15a,  b 
Tributa  eomitia,  1 156,  b. 
Tribtitaria,  37,  b. 
Tributarii,  311,  b. 
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Tributoria  actio,  1037,  b. 
Tributum,  1156,  b. 
Tricliniarchia,  1 15K,  b. 
Triclinium,  1157,  b, 
Tridens,  564,  b 
Triens,  140,  b. 
Tri&x,  1138,  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
Trigon,  919,  a. 
Trigonum,  1007,  a. 
Trilix,  1101,  b  I  1102,  b. 
Trimestris  faba,  57,  a. 
Trinepos,  310,  a. 
Trineptis,  310,  a. 
Trinum  nundinum,  816,  b. 
Trinundinum,  816,  b. 
Triplicatio,  12,  a. 
Tripos,  1162,  K 
Tripudium,  175,  b» 
Triremes,  785,  a. 
Tritavia,  310,  a* 
Tritavus,  310,  a. 
Triticum,  54,  a. 

„        spelta,  54^  b. 
„        trimestre,  54,  a. 
Tritura,  53,  a* 
Triumphalia  ornamenta,  1167, 

b. 
Triumphalia  eorona,  361* 
Triumphus,  1 163,  b. 

„  castrensia,  1 167,  a. 

„  navalis,  1167,  a* 

Triumviri,  1167,  b. 

agro     dividundo^ 

1167,b. 
capitalis,  1167,  b. 
ooloniae  deducendae, 

1168,  a. 
epulonea,  470.  b. 
equitum  turmas  re- 
oognoaoendi,      or 
legendis  equitum 
decurlis,  1168,  a. 
monetales,  766,  a. 
nocturni,  1168,  a. 
reBciendia    aedibus, 
1168,  a. 
„        rdpublicae  ooostitu- 

endae,  1168,  a. 
f,        saeris    conquirendis 
doniaque    pernig- 
nandia,  1 168,  b. 
M        wnatua     Ugimdi, 
1168,b. 
Troehus,  1168,  K 
Trojae  ludus,  288,  tu 
Tropaeum,  1168,  b. 
Trossuli,  472,  a. 
Trua,  1 169,  b. 
Trulla,  1 1 69,  b. 
Trulleum,  1170,  a. 
Trullissatio,  870,  a. 
Truncus,  824,  b. 
Trutina,  1170.  a. 
Tuba,  1170,  b. 
Tubicen,  22,  a. 
Tubilustrium,  983,  a. 
Tullia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         de  legaitone   lil)era, 
679,  a. 
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Tullianum,  240,  b;  546,  b. 
Tumultuarii,  1171,  b. 
Turaultus,  1171,  b. 
Tunica,  57,  a;  1171,  bw 
Tunicati,  1174  a. 
Turibulum,  1174,  b. 
Turma,  471,  a;  497,  b. 
Turrictila,  548,  b. 
Turris,  1174,  b» 
Tutela,  1176,  b. 
Tutelae  actio,  1 178,  b. 

„      judicium,  1178,  b. 
Tutor,  1176,  a. 
Tutulus,  1180,  a. 
Tympanum,  100,  b}  523,  b 
923,  a;  lisaa. 


U.   V. 

Vacantia  bona,  207,  b. 
Vadari  reum,  11,  bu 
Vades  dare,  U,  b. 
Vadimonium,Vas,l  1,  b:  954,  b. 
Vagina,  577,  a, 
Valeriae  legea,  700  b. 
Valeriae    et    Horatiae    lej^ea. 

700,  b ;  928,  a. 
Valeria  lex,  963,  b. 
Vallaris  corona,  360^  b. 
Vallum,  31,  b;  253,  a;  1183.  a. 
Vallus,  1183,  a.' 
Valva,  625,  b. 
Vannus,  1 163,  b. 
Vappa,  1204,  b. 
Vari,  989,  & 
Varia  lex,  725,  a. 
Vaa,  954,  b;  1183,  b. 

„   leve,  or  purum,  133,  a. 
Vatinia  lex,  701,  a. 
Udo,  1184,  a. 
Vectigal  renim  veoaliuiii,  267, 

a. 
Vectigalia,  1184^  a. 
Vectigalia  ager,  43,  a ;  458,  a. 
Vebes,  1185,  a. 
Velamen,  1 186,  a. 
Velarium,  86,  a:  1185,  b. 
Velariua,  1185,  a* 
Velati,  1185,  a« 
Velitea,  496,  b;  503,  a. 
Velleianum  aenatuaeonsultum, 

1027,  b. 
Velum,  790,  a;  1185,  a. 
Venabulum,  II 86,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  1040^  a. 
Venatio,  1186,  a 
Venditio,  459,  a. 
Venefica,  1189,  b. 
Veneficium,  1 188,  a. 
Veneficua,  1 189,  b. 
Venereua  jactua,  1095,  b. 
Venter,  113,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  849»  a. 
Ventilatio,  53,  a.  > 
Venua,  1095,  b. 
Ver  sacrum,  1189,  a 
Verbena,  1002,  a. 
Verl>enarius,  531,  a. 
Vergiliae,  150^  a. 


VergHiiiiaiii  lidiUt  150,  a. 
Vemm  1038,  b ;  1040,  b. 
Verriculttnit  989i  b. 
Veno  in  r0ni  actio,  1038,  a* 
Versura,  50,  a ;  5S7,  a. 
Venus,  50,  a ;  753,  a. 

„      quadratua,  47,  a. 
Veru,  588,  b. 
Venractor,  49,  b> 
Venraotum,  49,  b. 
Vanitum,  588,  b. 
Veapae,  559,  a 
Vctpillones,  559,  a. 
Vertalia,  1189,  a. 

„       maxima,  1 189,  b. 
Vastibulun,  487,  a. 
Vesticepn,  631,  a. 
VeteraniM,  499,  h. 
Veteratoret,  1040>  b. 
Vatcretum,  57,  a. 
VciUlarii,  494,  b  ;  507,  K 
Vexillum,  507,  b;  I045,  b. 
Via  lagularia,  S53,  a. 
Viaa,  1191,  b. 

„    Mfritufl,  1032,  a. 

„    victnariaa^  or  vicinalca, 
S5d,a. 
Viarta  lex,  701,  a;  1 193,  a. 
Viaticum,  1 1 95,  b. 
Viator,  1195,  b. 
Vicarii  tervi,  IQS7,  b. 
Vietima,  499,  b. 
Viceuma,  1198,  a. 

„       hereditatum    et    le- 
gatorum,    84,    a ; 
1196,  a. 
^       manumiaaonii,  1 1 96, 
a. 
Viceaimaria  lex,  1 196,  a. 
Viceaimarii,  1196,  a. 
Vioesimatio,  387,  b. 
Vioo  magistri,  1 196,  a. 
Vious,  1196,  a- 
Victoriatus,  393,  b. 
Vtgtiea,  510,  a. 
Vigiliae,  850,  a. 
VigintiBexviri,  1196,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  1 196,  b. 
Villa,  554,  a;  1196,  b. 

„      publioa,  868,  a 

„      niatica,  47,  a. 
yillia  annalis  lex,  701,  K 
VUlioa,  48,  a. 


INDEX. 

VaUetta,48,a;  115,b;  1196,b. 

„      amphitbeatri,  88,  b» 
Vinalia,  1 1 98,  a. 
Viodemialts  leria,  530,  a. 
Vindex,  1I»  a;  73St,  a. 
Vtadicatio,    9,    a;     564^    b; 
1196,  a. 

„  libertalia,  1033,  a. 

„  lervitatja,  1038,  b. 

Vtndiciae,  1198,  b. 
VtQdicte,  730>a;  1800^  a. 
Vinca,  190a  K 
Vinum,  1801,  a* 
Virga,  1809,  a* 
Virginal  Vestalei,  1189,  a. 
Virgo,  150,  b. 

«    maxima,  1189,  b. 
Virgula,  1809,  a. 
Viridarium,  619,  a. 
Virilis  pan,  880^  a. 

„     toga,  631,  a;  1137,  a. 
Via,  1809,  a. 

N   et  Tiaarmata,  1809,  b. 
Viaeeratio,  568,  a. 
Viscellia  lex,  96,  a;  701,  b. 
Vitalliani,  1093,  a. 
Vitia,  504.  b. 
Vitium,  176,  b. 
Vitrearii,  1810^  K 
Vitrieua,  89,  b. 
Vitrum,  1909,  b. 
Vitta,  Vittae^  1818,  a. 
Vittoto  lacerdo^  1818,  K 
Viyaria,  69,  b. 
Uliginoaus  campua,  49,  b. 
Ulna,  1813,  a. 

Ulpiani  pueri  puellaeque,  75, b. 
Uitrotributa,  865,  a. 
Urabella,  1213,  a. 
Umbilicus,  704,  a. 
Umbo»  898,  a;  1136,  b;  1198, 

Umbraeulum,  1813,  a. 
Uncia,  140,  b;  1813,  b. 
Unciarum  fenus,  516,  b. 
Unotorea,  76,  a. 
Unetuarium,  76,  a ;  190,  fai 
Unguenta,  1314,  a. 
Unguenuria,  1814,  a. 
Unguentariae,  1814,  a. 
Uncuentarii,  1814,  a. 
Umvendtas,  1814,  b. 
Universum,  1076,  a. 


Vodatio  in  jus  10^  b. 
Voeonia  lex,  676,  b:  701,  bb 
VoloneB,499,  a;  1817,  a. 
Volsellae,  197,  b;  875,  a. 
Volucris,  1 49,  a. 
Voluroen,  704,  a. 
Voluntarii,  1817,  IL 
Volutae,  590,  b. 
Vomitoria,  87,  b. 
Uroeus,  1817,  a. 
Urna,  56a  «;  979,  a;  1048 

b;  1817,  a. 
Urpex,  645,  b. 
Ursa  migor,  147,  a. 

„    minor,  147,  b. 

«    Moenalia,  147,  b. 
Ustrina,  559,  b. 
Ustrinum,  559,  b. 
Usucapio,  1817,  b. 
Usurae,  535,  b. 
Usureoeptio,  188a  a> 
Usurpatio,  1881,  a. 
Uaa8,1819,a;  lS81.a;  1839; 
a. 

„    auctoritasb  1819,  a. 

M    fhietuarius,  1881,  a. 
Usttslhictus,  1881,  a. 
Utarini,  309,  b. 
Uti  poasedetis,  643,  a. 
Utilis  actio,  IQ,  a. 
Utres,  1903,  b. 
Utrieulariua,  1  ISa  l> 
Utrubi,  643,  a. 
Viilcanalia,  1828.  b. 
Vulgarea,  1041,  b. 
Uxor,  740,  b. 
Uxorium,  86,  b. 


X. 

Xystarchus,  581,  b. 
Xystici,  1 67,  a. 
Xystus,  580,  b  ;  618,  b. 


Zona,  1894,  b. 
Zonula,  1884^  b. 
Zopborua,  385,  a ;  1885,  b. 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


i .» 


A. 

Actors  (Greek)  611,  lu 
„      (Roman),  612,  a. . 

Adoption  (Greek).  14,  b, 
„        (Roman),  15,  b. 

Advocate,  1084,  a. . 

Adse,  141,  b. 

Altar,  116,  a;  153,  b. 

Ambassadors,  677i  b. 

Anchor,  791,  a» 

Anvil,  634,  n. 

Aqueduct,  108, «. 

Arbitrator,  S96,,  b. 

Arch,  124,  b;  546,  b. 

Archer,  the,  151,  a. 

Arcbers^  1002,  a. 

Armour,  1S5, «. 

Arms,  135,  a. 

Army  (C^reek),'  481,  a. 
„    (Roman)^  489»  a. 

Arrow,  the,  149,  b. 

Arrows,  1001,  a. 

Astronomy,  145,  a. 

Auction  (sale),  172;  a. 

Axe,  1014,  & 

Axle,  378,  a. 


B. 

Bail  (Greek),  460,  b. 
„    (Romany  11>  b. 
Bakers,  921,  a. 
Balance,  tlie,  I51»  a. 
Baldric,  1 96,  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a ;  918,  a. 
Bankers,  1  SO,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  513,  a. 
„  (  Roman),  515,  b. 

Barber,  197,  a. 
Basket,  198,  a. 
Baths  (Greek),  184,  a. 

„     (Roman),  185,  b. 
Bear,  the  great,  147,  a. 

„    the  lesser  or  little,  1 47. 
b. 
Bear- warden,  the,  148,  a. 
Beard,  196,  b. 
Beds,  673,  a;  1140,  b. 
Beer,  268,  b. 
Bell,  1133,  b. 
Bellows,  543,  a. 
Belt,  196,  a. 

Berenice,  the  hair  o^  154,  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  548,  a. 
Boeotian  constitution,  204,  a. 
Books,  703,  b. 
Bookseller^  704,  b. 
Boots,  366,  a. 
Bottomry,  525,  b« 


»> 


»» 


Bow,  126,  a. 
Boxing,  974,  b. 
Brass,  25,  a 
Brazier,  542,  a. 
Breakfast,  304„  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385,  b. 

„       (Roman),  .77,  a. 
Bricks^  668,  .a.      . 
Bridge,  91^6,  b. 
Bridle,  548,  i. 
Bronze,  25,  a.  , 
Brooch,  531,  b.,    \ 
l^ull,  the,  150,  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  ^5^,  b. 

„      (RoraaD),  560.  b. 


Calendar  (Grce^)!  222,  a. 

„  (Ronjan),  226,.  a»  . 
Cameos,  101<gv  ki  1 181,. a.  , 
Camp,  244«  a, 

breaking  up  of,  25 1, it; 

256,  a. 
choice  of  ground   for, 
246,  a. 

„      construction  of,  246,  a. 

„      of  Hyginus,  251,  a 

„      of  Polybius,  245,  b. 
Camp-oath,  the^  249,  b, 
Candle,  236,  a. 
Candlestick,  236,  a. 
Canvassing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns).  324,  a. 
Carpets,  1097,  a. 
Cart,  923,  a. 
Casque,  565,  h. 
Ceilings,  432,  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1174,  b. 
Centaur,  the,  153,  b. 
Chain,  957,  a. 
Chariot,  378,  a;  476,  a. 
Charioteer,  the,  149,  a. 
Chimneys,  426,  a ;  432,  b. 
Chisel,  420,  a. 
Cider,  1205,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1 1 83,  a. 
Citiaenshlp  (Greek),  288,  b. 
„  (Roman),  291,  a. 

Claws,  the,  151,  a. 
Clerks    (Athenian),    211,    b; 
577,  b. 

„       (Roman),  13,  b. 
aocks,  615,  a. 
Coffins,  555,  h ;  559,  K 
Colony  (Greek),  31 3,  b 

„     (Roman),  315,  a. 
Column,  323,  a. 
Combs,  881,  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  34 U  1>* 

„      (Roman),  3*15rb.    . 
Compass,  283,  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b.    . 
Cooks,  305,  b. 
Cordage^  790. 
Corn  cropi,  54,  a* 

„    preservation  of,  53,  b. 
Couches,  671,  fa. - 
Cowl,  372,  h.  ,.    f 

Crab,  the,  150,  b. 
Cretan  ctpnstUutii^i  365^,  a»  ' 
Criers,  9^1,  b,  ..        / 

Crook,  881,  U    .  ,       ..     ■ 
Crops,  53. 
Cross,  370,  b< 

Ci»?ir,:tKi53,ij,.     ,    ; 

Crown,  359,  a.,.  ,. 

„       the  noKtiiecnr  l^  b 
163,  ft.  T  .    , 

„      the  southern,  153,  ty 
Crucifizioni  370,  b^ 
Cubit,  751,  b        .  .       .  .  ,  / 
Cup,  the,  1  j»3,  b.  , 
Cynbal,  370,  a^  381,  a. 


p. 

Daggers,  975,  a;  1044,  b. 
Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278,  U 
Dancing,  1004,  b. 
Day,  408,  a. 
Dice,  1112,  b. 
Dice-box,  548,  b. 
Dinner,  306,  b. 
Dish,  257,  b. 
Distaff,  565,  a. 
Dithyramb,  1141,  a. 
Divorce  (Greek),  418,  r, 

„      (Roman),  418,  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  152,  b. 
„    the  little,  152,  b. 
Dolphhi,  the,  149,  b. 
Door,  624,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  436,  a. 

„      (Roman),  437,  a- 
Dragon,  the,  148,  a. 
Drains,  46,  b. 
Draughts,  game  of,  670^  b« 
Drawers,  1075,  a. 
Drum,  1 180,  a. 
Dynasty,  122,  a. 


jfiagle,  the,  149,  b. 
Ear-ring,  638,  a. 
Earthenware,  5S9,  a 
Eleven,  the,  593,  a. 
4N 


IS8S 

Emigiu,  militerj,  1044,  b. 
Era,  881,  b. 
EtiI  ejc,  581,  h. 
Exeeutioncr,  848,  a. 

P. 

Fan,  5S9i»  a. 

Felting,  919,  K 

Feoeei,  47,  a. 

Fire-plaea,  548,  a. 

Fish,  the  louthem,  1 53,  b. 

Fishes,  the,  151,  b. 

Floors  of  houses,  490,  b. 

Foot    (measure    of  length), 

751,  bi 
Fresco,  904,  ik 
Fringe,  537,  a. 
Fuller,  551,  b. 
Funerals  (Greek),  554,  b. 
„       (  Roman),  558,  •. 
Fumaee,  199,  bs  546,  •. 


G. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  74,  b. 
Garden,  618,  a. 
Gates  of  citica,  948,  a. 
Girdle,  1884,  b. 
Gladiators,  574,  a. 
Glasa,  1809,  b. 
Goat,  the,  151,  b. 
Gold,  180,  b. 
Granary,  618,  a* 
Greaves,  888,  a. 
Guards,  850,  a. 


H. 

Hair  (Greek),  388,  b. 

„    (Roman),  389,  b. 
Hammers,  796,  a. 
Hare,  the,  158,  b. 
Harp,  1007,  a. 
Harrowing,  58,  a. 
Hatchet,  1014,  a. 
Hearth,  542,  a. 
Heir(Greek),  594,  a. 

„     (Roman),  598,  a. 
Heliaosl  rising,  155,  a. 

„        setting,  155,  b. 
Helmet,  565y  b. 
Hemlock,  593,  a. 
Heraclean  tablet,  691,  a. 
Hinge,  841,  a. 
Hoe,  984,  b ;   1008,  a. 
Hoeing,  59,  a. 
Holidays,  588.  a. 
Homicide,  896,  b. 
Hoop,  1168,  b. 
Horse,  the  little,  149,  h. 
Hospitality,  619,  a. 
Hour,  614,  a. 
House  (Greek),  483,  b. 

„      (Roman),  496,  b. 
Hunting,  1186,  a. 
Hunting-spear,  1186,  a. 
Hurdle,  368,  U 


INDEX. 


L  J. 


Impriaonmcnt,  810^  a. 
IniomMr,  S889b. 
Inheritanee  (Greek),  594,  a. 

M  (Roman),  598,  il 

Ink,  170^b. 
Inn  (Greek),  858,  a. 
M   (Ronum),  858,  b. 
Intaglioa,  1010,b;  1181,  b. 
Intercalary    month,    887,    b; 

888,  b;  889. 
Interest    of  money    (Greek), 
524,  b. 
M        (Roman),  586,  b. 
Isthmian  gamei,  645,  b. 
Italy,  318,  a. 

Judges  (Greek),  369,  b;  401, 
b  i  483,  a. 
»      (Roiiian)b646,  b. 


the,  149,  as  163,  a. 
Kiln,  546,  a. 
King  (Greek),  990,  a. 
M    (Roman),  991,  a. 
Kitchen,  488,  b. 
Kite,  the,  154,  a. 
Knile,  373,  U 

Knights  (Athenian),  866,  a 
„       (Roman),  471,  a. 
Knockers,  687,  a. 


Ladders,  788,  a;  1009,  b. 
Lamps,  718,  a. 
Lantema^  669,  •• 
Law,  681,  b;  803,  b. 
Legacy,  675,  a. 
Legion,  490^  a. 
Leguminous  crops,  57,  a. 
Letteiwcarrier,  1091,  a. 
Levy,  499,  «• 
Library,  909,  a. 
Light-house,  895,  a. 
Link,  553,  a. 
Lion,  150,  b. 
Litters,  671,  b. 
Liturgies,  679,  a. 
Looking-glass,  1058,  a. 
Loom,  1099,  a. 
Lots,  1051,  b. 
Luncheon,  306,  a. 
Lyre,  the,  148,  b;  156,  b. 


M. 

Mamertine^  240,  b. 
Manuring,  50,  a. 
Marriage  (Greek),  735,  b. 
M       (Roman),  740,  a. 
Masks,  889,  b. 
Masts,  1789,  a. 
Meals  (Greek),  303,  a. 


Meals  (Roman),  906,  a. 
Measure,  750^  hb 
Measures  of  land,  46,  b. 
Medicine,  745,  K 
Mercenary  soldiei%   758,  ai 

1883,  b. 
Mile^  768;  b. 

Mile-stones,  768,  b}  119^  a 
Mills,  765,  a. 
Mines,  1184,  a. 
Mint,  766,  a. 
Mirror,  1052,  a. 
Mon^,  coined,  808,  b. 

„      (Greek),  gold,  181,  & 
„      (Roman),    „    182,  a. 
Month  (Greek),  283. 

„      (Roman),  886,  837. 
Mortars,  768,  b. 
Mosaics^  431,  a;  915,  a. 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  557t 

b;  568,  b. 
Moustaches,  780^  a. 
Musk  (Greek),  778,  K 

M     (Ronum),  779,  h. 


N. 

Names  (GreekX  ^OO,  a. 

„      (  Roman),  800,  b. 
Necklaces,  767,  b. 
Nemean  games,  794,  b. 
Nets,  988,  b. 
Notary,  1091,  a;  1092,  b. 


O. 

Oars,  788,  a. 

Oath  (Greek),  659,  b. 

„    (Roman),  661,  b. 
Obelisks,  816,'b. 
October-horse,  880,  a. 
Officers,  duty  of,  249,  h, 

„       parade  o^  850^  a. 
Olympiad,  883,  a. 
Olympic  games,  888,  a. 
Oracles,  836,  h. 
Orders  of  architecture^  32S 

326,  b;  387,  b. 
Organ,  688,  b. 
Organist,  628,  b. 
Ostracism,  5 14,  a. 
Oven,  546,  a. 
Ounce,  1813,  b. 


Painting,  899,  b. 
Paper,  703,  b. 
Parasol,  1813,  a. 
Parchment,  703.  b. 
Partnership,  1094,  a. 
PSy  of  soldiers,  1071,  b. 
Pediment,  7,  a. 
Pen,  820^  a. 
Perfumes,  1214,  a. 
Physicians,  747. 
Pipe,  1130,  b. 


Pladgee,  915,  K 
Plough,  117,  b;  147,  a. 
Ploughing  49»  ■• 
Po'uoning,  895,  a ;  1 1 88,  a. 
Poles,  789,  a. 
Portcullis,  956,  b. 
Pottery,  532,  b. 
Priests,  996,  b. 
Prison,  S40,  a. 
Prodigies,  961,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  448,  b. 
„  (Roman),  1157,  i 

Prostitutes,  604,  b. 
Prow,  786,  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  73S,  b. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  1005,  & 
Pythian  games,  976,  b. 


Quiver,  894^  b. 


R. 

Races,  287,  a. 
Rake,  984,  b. 
Ram,  the,  149,  b. 
Haven,  the,  153»  U 
Ra«>r,  197,  b. 
Reaping,  52,  b. 
Rings,  95,  a. 
Road,  1191,  b. 
Rope-dancers,  553, 
Ropes,  996,  a. 
Rounds,  250,  b. 
Rudder,  788,  b. 


Sacrifices,  998,  b. 

Saddles,  464,  a. 

Sails,  790,  a. 

Salary,  1002,  b. 

Salt,  1003,  b. 

Salt-cellar,  1004,  b. 

Salt-works,  1003,  b. 

Sandal,  200,  b;  1051,  b. 

Saw,  1029,  a. 

Scales,  706,  a. 

Soofpion,  the,  151,  a. 

Screw,  300,  bw 

Scythe,  518,  a. 

Senate  (Greek),  209,  b;  572, 

„      (Roman),  1016,  a. 
Sentinels,  250,  a. 
Serpent-holder,  tbe,  149,  o. 
Shawl,  884,  b. 
Shears,  54.{,  a. 


INDEX. 

Shields,  297,  a;  870,  a:  88S^ 

b;  1013,  b. 
Ships,  78S,  a* 
Shoe^  220,  b ;  ^6^  a. 
8hop%  1091,  b. 
Sibvl,  1043,  b. 
Sekle,518,  a;  1044^  K 
Signs,  northern,  147,  a. 

n    of  the  Zodiac,  149,  b. 
Silk,  1028,  a. 
SiWer,  132,  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (Roman),  1036,  b. 
Sleeve,  729,  a. 
Siing,  553,  h, 
SHngers,  553,  b. 
Snake,  the,  149,  a. 
Sowing,  51,  a. 
Spade,  848,  b. 
Span,  751,  b:  1053,  b. 
Spartan  constitution,  570,  a. 
Spear,  587,  a. 
Speusinians,  391,  b. 
Spindle,  565,  a. 
Sponge,  905.  a. 
Standards,  military,  1044,  b. 
Stars,  fixed,  154,  b. 
Sutuary,  1058,  a. 
Step,  577,  a. 
Stem,  787,  a. 
Stovei^  482,  b. 
Sun-dial,  615,  a. 
Surgery,  272,  a. 
Swan,  the,  149,  a« 
Sword,  577,  a. 


T. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Talent,  931,  b;    932;  933; 

935,  a. 
Tapestry,  1097,  a. 
Taasel,  537,  a. 
Taxes(Greek),448,b;  1103,a. 

„     ( Roman),  1 156,  b;  1 1 84, 

a. 
Temple,  1104,  a. 
Testament,  1113,  a. 
Theatre,  1120,  b. 
Theft,  300,  a;  562,  a. 
Thessalian  oonstitutkMi,1093,  a. 
Thrashing,  53,  a. 
Threshold,  624,  b. 
Throne,  1 129,  a. 
Thrum,  537,  a. 
Tiles,  roofing,  1098,  a. 
Tombs,  556,  a ;  557,  b  ;  561. 
Tooth-powder,  394,  a. 
Torch,  524,  a. 
Torture,  1139. 
Tower,  1174,  h. 
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Tragedy  (Greek).  1140,  b. 
„        (Roman),  1147,  a. 
Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  149,b. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1152,  b. 

„     (Roman),  1155,  b. 
Tribunes,  1148,  b. 
TVident,564,  b. 
Tripod,  1162,  b. 
Tn^hy,  1168,  bw 
Trousers,  213,  a. 
Trumpet, 215,a;  709,b;  117CJ, 

b, 
Tumbloia,  lOOtf. 
Twelve  Tables,  688,  a. 
Twins,  the,  150^  U. 


U.    V. 

Vase-painting,  906,  b. 

Veil,  1186,  a. 

Vinegar,  1205,  b. 

Virgin,  the,  150^b, 

Umpire  391,  b. 

Voting  (Greek),  217,a;  971, a. 

„     (  Roman),  336,  a ;  1076 

b. 
Usurers,  525,  a. 


Waggon,  923,  a. 

w       the,  147,  b. 
Waggoner,  the,  148,  a. 
Wain,  Charles's,  147,  a. 
Wall,  431,  b;  968,  a. 
Waterman,  the,  151,  b. 
Watcrsnake,  the,  153,  b. 
Waterstream,  thc^  151,  b. 
Weaving,  1099,  a. 
Weeding,  52,  a. 
Whale^  the,  152,  a. 
Wheel, 378,  a;  532, b;  1180  h 
Whip,  539,  b. 
WUla,1113,a. 
Window,  426, a;  432,  a. 
Wine,  1201,  a. 
Winnowing,  58,  a. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  732,  b. 

n        (Roman),  659,  h. 
Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 
Wrestling,  713,  b. 

Y. 

Yards  of  a  sail,  789,  b. 
Year  (Greek),  222,  a* 

M    (Roman),  226,  a. 

„    division  of,  163,  b. 
Yoke.  652,  a. 
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Ihdir  mtk  hmd  At 


^ik§  miiebi  an  ^mh  in  wkSek  th$  iubjeet  it  explained. 


AaSICOLTUAS, 

Arelutaetture  —  etrntinmed. 

Armour,  &c — eoutinned. 

Agricaltunu 

Astragalus. 

Gladiua. 

Hortiit. 

Atlantcs. 

Habenae,  %  3. 

OIca,  olira. 

Hasta. 

OflcUlum. 

Baltous. 

a        Laneca. 

TmnnmD» 

Camara.  1. 

n         PSlum. 

Sitot. 

Caoalis. 

„        Verutun. 

VtU«nittiML 

Caatcrii. 

„         Gaesum. 

Vmum. 

Chaletdieum. 

„        Spams. 

AoKicuLTUKAL  lMn.iinirrf. 

Cochlis. 

„        Jaculum. 

Aratrura. 

Columbaria,  S. 

„         Spiculum. 

Crates. 

Celumen. 

„         Sarissae. 

Irpai. 

Columna. 

M         Fraroea. 

Jugum.  S.  7. 
PaTa. 

Coronis. 

Falarica. 

Cortina,  4. 

„         Matara. 

Peetcn. 

Crypta,  I. 

„         Trsgula. 

Ptodum. 

Cyma. 

Loriea. 

Plaustrum. 

Entasis. 

Ocrea. 

Prelum. 

Epistylium. 

Pabna. 

Rastrum. 

Faaeta. 

Pdta. 

Rutrum. 

Fastiginm. 

Pharetra. 

Sarculum. 

Harpaginetuli. 

Puglo. 

Sarraeum. 

Helix.  1. 

Sagitta. 

Stilus,  S. 

Janua. 

Scutum. 

Tintinnabulum. 

Jugum,  1. 

Seeuris. 

Torenlum. 

Later. 

Sica. 

Tribula. 

Maenianum. 

Venabulum. 

Tjrmpanum. 

Metopa. 

Assmaun  axd  Covwcna. 

Vannua. 

Modulus. 

Agora. 

Vehas. 

Ampbictyones. 

AvusiMBirrs  amd  Platthimos. 

Plintbus. 

Areiopagos. 

Abacus^  5. 

Podium. 

Boule. 

Aeoiinna. 

Porticus. 

Comitia  calata. 

Alaa. 

Spira. 

w       curtata. 

Testudo,  3. 

„       centnriata. 

Buxum. 

Tholus. 

„       tributa. 

CalouU. 

Tympanum. 

Concilium. 

Cottabos. 

2«ophorus. 

Concio. 

Follis. 

AaiTHKKTIC. 

Conventus 

FritUIus. 

Abacus,  A. 

Curia. 

LatnmculL 

Calculi 

Ecclesia. 

Par  inipar  ludere. 

Aemouk  ahd  Wbapoks. 

EccletL 

Talus. 

Acinaoes. 

Gerousia. 

Tessera. 

Aegis. 

MyriL 

Troehus. 

Arcus. 

Panegyris. 

Abcritbcturb. 

Arma. 

Panionia. 

Abacus,  1,  8.  7,  S. 

Armature. 

Senatus. 

Capulua. 

Synedii. 

Analemma. 

Cateia.  • 

AsTROlfOMT. 

Antae. 

Cetra. 

Astrologia. 

Antefixa. 

Clipeoa. 

Astronomia. 

Antepagment^ 

Dolo. 

Nortbcm   con8tril»- 

Apsis. 

Funda. 

tions. 

Arehiteetuia. 

Galea. 

Zodiacal  signs. 

Arcus. 

Ocrrlia. 

SouUiern  conatdlatioitf 

Astronomy  — -  eontiMMed, 

Planetae. 

Polus. 
Cakps  ahd  Forts. 

Acropolis. 

Agger. 

Arx. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

„      stativa. 

Pagi. 

Praetorium. 

Turris»  1. 

Vallum. 
CuAamBs  AXD  Donations. 

Adunad. 

Alimentarii. 

Congiaria. 

Dianomae. 

Donaria. 

Frumentariae  Leges. 

Strena. 
Civil  PaxisHifBirts. 

Area,  4. 

Barathron,  or  Orugma. 

Career. 

Ceadaa. 

Crux. 

Equoleos. 

Ergastuluin. 

Fiucula. 

Flagrum. 

Furca»  patibulum. 

Habenae,  5. 

Laqueus. 

Latumiae. 

Sestertium. 
C1.A88I8  OP  Citizens  and 
OTHxas. 

Adlecti,  1. 

AerariL 

Affela. 

AlimentariL 

Aretalogi. 

Camilli. 

Canepboros. 

Dediticii. 

Delator. 

Demopoietoa. 

Demos. 

Eiren. 

Empbruri. 

Epeunactae. 

Epbebus. 

Equites. 

Eupatridae. 

GeomorL 

Hectemoriu 

Hetaerae. 

Hippobotae. 

Homoei. 

Libertus. 

Locupletes. 

MetoecL 

Nauerana. 

Nobiles. 

Onto. 

ParasitL 

Partbeniaa. 

PMrieiL 


INDEX. 

Classes  of  Citizens,  Ac     toni, 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 

Pecnarii. 

Perioeci. 

Plebes. 

Quadruplatoroe. 

Salutatores. 
Colonies  and  Motuke  Coun- 

TET. 

Apoikia. 

Clerucbiae. 

Colonia. 

Metropolis. 
CaiUES. 

Abortia 

Adulterium. 

Ambitus. 

Calumnia. 

Falsum. 

Furturo. 

looendium.  * 

Injuria. 

Latroeinium. 

Leges  Comeliae  et  Juliae. 

Leno,  Lenocinium. 

Migestas. 

Parrioidium. 

Perjurium. 

Phonos. 

Plagium. 

Rapina. 

Saoilcgium. 

Sodalitium. 

Stuprum. 

TWia 

Venefioium. 

Vis. 
DiTisioy  OF  Land. 

Ager  priyatua. 
M  publicus. 
M    sanctus, 

Cippua,  8. 

Pyrgoa. 

Temenos. 
Deama,  DmAicAsnc  Entsr- 

TAIVMXNTS. 

Comoedia. 
Ezodia. 
Ezostnu 
Hjporcheme. 
Mimus. 
Pantomimu& 
Periaetoa. 
Persona,  1.  Tragic. 
H        S.  Comic 
Siparium. 
Tbeatrum. 
Tragoedia. 
Velum. 

DeBSS,     OENAIfXNIiy    THE 

Toilet. 
Abolla. 
Alicula. 
Amictoriiim. 
Amictus. 
Ampyz. 
Annulus. 
Apex. 
Armilla. 
Barba. 
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Dress,  &c.  —  eoniinueeL 
Baza. 
Birr  us. 
Braocae. 
BuUa. 

Calamistrum. 
Caloeus. 
Caliendrum. 
Campagus. 
Campestre. 
Candys. 
Capitium. 
Caracalla. 
Catena. 
Caosia. 
Cestus,  8. 
Cblamys. 
Clayus  latus^ 

w     angnstiia. 
Coma. 
Cotbumus. 
Crepida. 
Crooota. 
CueuUus. 
Cudo. 
Cyclas. 

Ehwtyliotbwa. 
Dentriflcium. 
Diadema. 
Dipbthera. 
Embaa. 
Emblema. 
Endromis. 
Exomis. 


Feminalia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae. 

Flabellum. 

Focale. 

Fucus. 

Oalerus. 

Habenae^  4. 

Inauris; 

Ineunabula. 

Infula. 

Inatite. 

Lacerna. 

Laeiniae. 

Laena. 

Lemniscus^ 

Limbus. 

Lope. 

Manioa, 

Mantele. 

Marsupium. 

Mitra. 

Monile. 

Mustaz. 

Nebris. 

Nodus. 

Nudua. 

Orarlum. 

Paenula. 

Pallium. 

ParagawU. 

Peoten. 

Pellia. 

Peplum. 

Para. 
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INDEX. 

DrcM,  &C.— wiUfiiMif 

Epoanay  &e.  ^-^^  coHh%wtdm 

Festivala,  ftc— eaaefti 

ued. 

PcriaMlii. 

FaatL 

Callisteia. 

Pcro. 

n    aacri,  or  kalcDdaraa. 

CarmcntaliA. 

Fhidcn. 

n    anudea,  or  hiatorid. 

Cameia. 

PileuiL 

Feriae. 

Carym. 

RedimiciilidB. 

Hon. 

Cerealia. 

lUtievluiik 

Horologium. 

Chalceia. 

RicinittiB. 

Luatnim. 

Cbalrioikia. 

flMeiML 

Nundinae. 

Charistia. 

Olympiaai 

CbeUdottia. 

ficrts* 

Sateeulum. 

Chitonia. 

Soeeiin 

EiEECiaia. 

Choeia. 

Mm. 

CampidodorMw 

Cbthonia. 

fitoU. 

Ceroma. 

Compilalta. 

oCn^iuiiiiL 

Castua. 

Consualia. 

flubligMolaiiit   MMeineto- 

CbearoDomiab 

Cotyttia. 

rium. 

Daaultor. 

Daedala. 

SyntbctU 

Piacua. 

Daphnephoiia. 

Tiara. 

GymxMaiam. 

Deoennalia. 

Togfc 

Halterea. 

Delia. 

ToraiMib 
Tunloa. 

*  Harpaatum. 

Delphlnia. 

Htppodromuab 

Demetria. 

Tutuliu. 

Lueta,  lu«latia 

Diaaia. 

IJda 

Palaestra. 

Dietynnia. 

Velum. 

Palus. 

DUpoleia. 

Vittm  1. 

Paueratium. 

Diodtta. 

UmbramUnm. 

Pentathlon. 

Dtonyaia. 

UogueoU. 

Dioaeuria. 

Zona. 

PUa. 

Elaphebolia. 

JSMOinKuiio. 

Pugilatua. 

Aquaaductuii 

Saltatia 

Eleutberia. 

Cborobatta. 

Fsen?AL8,  GAMia,  aitd  Shows. 

EUotia. 

Cloaea. 

Aotia. 

Epfaeaia. 

Crypta,  S. 

Adonia. 

Equiria. 

EmiMariuiik 

Aeaecia. 

Erotia. 

Fiatttla. 

Aeginetamm  fcriaa. 

Floralia. 

Font. 

Aeora. 

Fomacalia. 

Hcroncs. 

Agonalia. 

Gymnopaedia. 

Librator  aqoaa; 

Agonea. 

Heraea. 

Murusy  mocDia. 

HCTTOaea. 

NaTalia. 

Agrionia. 

Pharoa. 

Arroteras  thnsia. 
Auea. 

Hilaria. 

Piaeina. 

Hyacinthia 

Pona. 

Aloathoea. 

Inoa. 

Porta. 

Aloe  or  baloa. 

Isthmia. 

Sjiinx. 

Amarynthia. 

Juvenal  ia. 

KvaEATlKO   AND    CBAtllVO. 

Ambrosia. 

Lampadephoria. 

Caelatura. 

Lapbria. 

EnnRTAIKMSIITt,    FOOA. 

Amphidromia, 

Larentalia. 

Apophoreta. 

Anagogia. 

Leotistemtunk. 

Calida. 

Anakeia. 

Lemutalia. 

Cererbia. 

Anaxagoreta. 

Leontdeia. 

Coena. 

Androgeonia. 

Lenwea. 

Commiasatiow 

Anthesphoria. 

Ludi. 

EraoL 

Antinoda. 

llniluUxtmy 

a^hed. 

•    Opaonium. 
Paropaia. 

Apaturia. 
Aphrodisia. 

oalHttoftkt 
ludi  ia  given. 

Brind^ 

Posca. 

ApoUonia. 

Lupercalia. 

Sportula. 

Ariadneia. 

Lycaea. 

Symposium. 

Armilustrium. 

Matralia. 

Syssitia. 

Arrhephoria, 

Matronalia. 

Vinum. 

Artemisia. 

Meditrinalia. 

Erocua    Aim    Dinaioaa    or 

Asclepieia. 

Megalensia. 

TiMI. 

Augustales. 

Menelaeia. 

Calendarium,  1.  Greek. 

Beodideiu. 

Metageitnia. 

H           S.  Itoman. 

Boedromia. 

Munychia. 

ChronologiA. 

Boreasmus. 

Huaeia. 

ClaTua  anuulia. 

Brasideia, 

Mysla. 

Diet. 

Brauroni^ 

Hysteria. 

M     fa<iti  et  Oi  lastL 

Cabeiria. 

Kemea. 

Festival!,  &e.—  eoHimued, 

Neptunalia. 

NoTendiale. 

Olympia. 

Opali*. 

Oschophoria 

Palilia. 

Paroboeotia. 

Panathenaea. 

Fandia. 

Panellonia. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portumnalia. 

Poaeidooia. 

Prometheia. 

Protrygaea. 

Pyanepsia. 

Pythia. 

Quinquatrua. 

Quinquennalia. 

Quirinalia. 

R^^ugium. 

Robigalia. 

Saturnalia. 

Septimontium. 

Stheoia. 

Synoikia. 

Terminalia. 

Thalyaia. 

Thargelia. 

Theophania. 

Theseia. 

Thesmopboria. 

Tithenidia. 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 
Forms  of  Govern  mint. 

Aristocratia. 

Democratia. 

Monarchia. 

Ochlocratia. 

Oligarcbia. 

Fl/NSRALS. 

Area,  3. 
CenotapbiiiiiL 
Cippiis,  1. 
Columbarium,  ]. 
Crypta,  3. 
Funusy  1.  Greek. 
„      8.  Roman* 
Mausoleum. 
Uma. 
FoRNirnRc. 
Abacus,  6. 
Accubita. 
Area,  1. 
Armarium. 
Balnea. 
Cathedra. 
Conopeum. 
Cortina,  3. 
Incitega. 
Lectus. 
Mensa. 
Pluteusi  3,  4, 
PuUinar. 
Scamnum. 
Sella,  1,  2,  4. 
Spceulum. 


INDEX. 

Furniture  —  eoiUinued, 

Thronua. 

Torus. 

Trielinium. 

Tripos,  1. 
Grxxk  Law. 

Adeia. 

Adoptio,  1. 

Adulteriunu  1* 
Agrapbiou  grapbe. 
Agraphou    metallou 

grapbe. 
Aikias  dike 
Alogiou  grapbe. 
Ampbiorkia,  or  ampho* 

mosia. 
Anagoges  dike. 
Anakrisis. 

Anaumacbiott  grapbe 
Androlepsia. 
Antidosis. 
Antigrapbe. 
Apbormes  dike. 
Apograpbe. 
Apokeruxis. 
Apopbasis. 
Aporrbeta. 
Apostaaiou  dike. 
Appellatio. 
Aprostasiou  dike. 
Argias  grapbe. 
Arguriou  dike. 
Asebeias  grapbe. 
Astrateias  grapbe. 
Ateleia. 
Atimia. 

Automolias  grapbe. 
Axones. 

Bebaioseos  dike. 
Biaiou  dike. 
Blabes  dike. 
Bouleuseos  dike. 
Cakegorias  dike. 
Cakosis. 

Cakotecbnicou  dike. 
Carpou  dike. 
Cataluseos    tou    demon 

grapbep 
Catascopes  grapbe. 
Cbreous  dike. 
Ciyitas,  poUteia. 
Cleteres. 
Clopes  dike. 
Concubine. 
Curius. 
Decasmus. 
Diadicasia. 
Diaetetae. 
Diapsepbins. 
Dicasterion. 
Dioastes. 
Dike. 
Divortium. 
Dokimasia. 
Doa,l. 
EiCmartjrruL 
Eisangelia. 
Embateia. 
Emmcni  dikae. 
Enetesis. 
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Greek  Law  —  continued. 

Endeixts,  epbegesis. 

Enecbyra. 

Engye. 

Enoikiou  dike. 

Epangelia. 

Epibole. 

Epiclerus. 

Epitropus. 

Epobelia. 

Eutbyne. 

Exagoges  dike. 

Exaireseos  dike. 

Exomosia. 

Exsilium,  1. 

Fenus,  1. 

Gamelia. 

Grapbe. 

Harpages  grapbe. 

Heirgmou  grapbe. 

Heres,  1. 

Hetaireseos  grapbe. 

Hieromenia. 

Hierosylias  grapbe. 

Hori. 

Hybreos  grapbe. 

Hypoboles  grapbe. 

Jusjurandum,  1. 

Iieipooautiou  grapbe. 

IVodosia. 

Proeispboras  dike. 

Prostates  tou  demou. 

Protbesmia. 

Psepbus. 

Pseudengrapbes  grapbe 

Pseudocleteias  graplie. 

Rbetorice  grapbe. 

Rbetrae. 

Scyria  dike. 

Seisaebtbeia. 

Sitou  dike. 

Sycopbantes. 

Sylae.. 

Symbolaeon. 

Symbolon,  dikae  apo. 

Syndicus. 

Synegorus. 

Syngrapbe. 

llmema. 

Tormentum,  1. 

Traumatos  ek   pronoiaa 
grapbe. 

Xenias  grapbe. 
IloRSR  Fornrurx. 

Calcar. 

Epbippium. 

Frenum. 

Habenae,  1. 

Hippoperae. 
IxcoMx,  Public  and  Private 

Aes  uxorium. 

Apopbora. 

Area,  2. 

Aurum  lustrale. ' 

Census. 

Centenma. 

Columnarium. 

Decumae. 

Demioprata. 

Eicoste. 

4  K  4 
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INDEX. 

lacome,  &c.  — eomtinued. 

Machines.  &c.  ^continued. 

MAifuPAcruaas  Aim  MATxaf- 

Euphora. 

Tintinnabulura. 

ALS. 

EpidoKi& 

Torculum. 

Bys^us. 

FiJieua. 

T^utina. 

CUicium. 

Ostiarium. 

MAOisrmATis  Am  RtrLcas. 

Coawtia. 

PentecosU. 

Acta,  I.  5. 

Elepbaa. 

Phoroa. 

AdlcctL 

FiecUa. 

Aeioautae. 

Gausap^ 

Quadragctinub 

Aesymnetes. 

IxNlix,  lodieob. 

Quinquageaima. 

Alabarehca. 

Sslinae. 

Salarium. 

Amphietyones. 

Sencumu 

Salinae. 

Archon. 

Serta. 

Scriptura. 

Areiopagus. 

Tapes,  tapete. 

Stationes  fisei. 

Bidiaei. 

Vitrum, 

Stipendiarii. 

Boetarches. 

MANMSaS  AMD  CoSTOIfSL 

TelonM. 

Boule. 

Acclamatio. 

Teloa. 

Censor. 

Acta. 

Theorica. 

CentumvirL 

Amneatla. 

Trtl>iituin. 

Colacretac. 

Anakleteria. 

Vcctigalia. 

Consul. 

Angaria. 

Viccsima. 

Consularis. 

CheiroConia. 

Insiosiia  and  ArraiBUTis 

Cosmi. 

CbelidoQia. 

Caduccufl. 

Deeaduehi. 

Chirographum. 

Cantabram. 

Deearehia. 

Corona  eonvivialiiL 

Fasces. 

Decemviri  legibus  acriben- 

M       nuptlalis. 

Insignia. 

dis. 

„       natalitia. 

Sceptrum. 

n         litibus  judican- 

H       loQga. 

Talarta. 

dis. 

H       Efruaca. 

Thyrsus. 

„         sacris  fteiundiiu 

„      pactilia. 

Virga. 

»,        agris    dividun- 

»       tottsills. 

I^KAOUKS. 

dis. 

pampinesL 

Achaieum  Foedus. 

Demarchi. 

Crypteia. 

Aetoltcum  Foedun. 

Deroiurgi. 

Diploma. 

Socil 

Dictator. 

Hospitium. 

LiTXRATCai. 

Duumviri 

Hydriaphoria. 

Commcntarius. 

Eisagogeis. 

Immunitas. 

Fescennina. 

Ephetae. 

Jusjurandum,    I.  Greek. 

Logographi. 

Ephori. 

H              8.  Romsa 

Paean. 

Epimeletaa. 

Ix*itur)(ia. 

Satura. 

Eponymus. 

Matriraonium,  1.  Greek. 

MaCHINBS  AMD  CoMTaiVAMCES. 

Gerousia. 

ft              8.  Komsa 

Antlia* 

Gynaeconomi. 

Nomen. 

Cardo. 

Harmoatae. 

Nudus. 

Catena. 

Ilendeka,  hoi. 

Proacripfio. 

CUtellae. 

HieromnemoncSi 

Prytaneium. 

Cochlea. 

Illustres. 

Suffragium. 

Columbarium,  2. 

Interrex. 

Synoikia. 

Ephippium. 

Msgistratuf. 

Sysntia. 

E&ostra. 

Medix  tuticut. 

Tabella. 

Ferculum. 

Nomophylaces. 

Tribus,  1.  Greek. 

Fistula. 

Paedouomus. 

M        8.  Roman. 

FoUis. 

Pktronomi. 

Trierarchia. 

Forma. 

Perduellionis  duumvitl 

Venatio. 

Fornax. 

PhylarchL 

A'iaticum. 

Helii,  8. 

Phylobasileis. 

Xenelasia. 

Jugum,  2. 

Polemarchus. 

Maritixs  ArPAiEs. 

Libra,  Libella. 

Poletae. 

Camara,  8. 

Machinae. 

Poristae. 

Carchesium,  2. 

Mola,  1.  luuid  mill. 

Praetor. 

Cataphracti,  2. 

„    2.  cattle  mill. 

Probouli. 

Corbitse. 

„     3.  water  mill. 

Proconsul. 

Cymba. 

f,    4.  floating  mill. 

Rex,  1.  Greek. 

Delpbis. 

„    B.  saw  mUl. 

„    9.  Roman. 

Doio,  8. 

M     6.  pepper  mill. 

tSenatus. 

Epibatae. 

Mortarium,  pila. 

Tetrarehes. 

Epistolaus. 

Pegma. 

Tribuni  plcbis. 

Harpago. 

Phalangae. 

Tribunus. 

Hyperecea. 

Insignia,  i,. 

Retis.  Hcte. 

Triumviri. 

Scalae. 

Tyrannus. 

Jugum,  6. 

Tela. 

Vigintisex  viri. 

Lembua. 

INDEX 
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Maritime  Aflbirs— cimlfntied. 

Measures,  &c.—  eantinHed. 

Military  Paj,  &o.  — continueil. 

NsTarchus. 

Sextartus. 

Stipendium. 

Navis. 

Spithame. 

MlUTART   PirMiauMKMTa 

Naumachift. 

Soulium,  2. 

Decimatio. 

Pkralus. 

Ulna. 

Deilias  gniphe. 

Fhaselua^ 

Uncia. 

Desertor. 

Portisculua. 

Urna. 

Fustuarium. 

Fraefectiu  clasais. 

Xestea. 

MlLITART  Rewards. 

Remuloum, 

MxDiciNa. 

A  urum  coronarium. 

Rudens. 

Archiater. 

Corona  obsidionalis. 

Markets. 

Chirurgia. 

„      ciTica. 

Agora. 

Diaeretica. 

„      navalis. 

Deigma. 

latralipta. 

„      muralis. 

Emporium. 

latrosophista. 

„      castrensiA,  Tallaris. 

Forum. 

Medicina. 

„      ovalis. 

Macellum. 

Medicus. 

„      oleagina. 

M4TBKMATICAL  GsOORArHT. 

Metals. 

Hasta  pura. 

Clima. 

Aea. 

Ovatio. 

Mbasubxs  axd  WxxaHTs. 

Argentum. 

Praeda. 

Acaena. 

Aurum. 

Spolia. 

Acetabulum. 

Electrum« 

Triumphus. 

Achane. 

Metallum. 

Tropaeum. 

Acna,  or  Aonua. 

Orichalcum. 

Monet. 

Actus. 

MiLXTART  Costume. 

Aea. 

Addii. 

Abolla. 

„    circuroforaneuni. 

Amma. 

Alicula. 

n    manuarium. 

Amphora. 

Balteus. 

Argentum 

Artaba. 

Bulla. 

As. 

Arura. 

Caliga. 

Assarius  nummus 

As. 

Paludamentum. 

Aurum. 

Chemc. 

Sagum. 

Chalcus. 

Choenix. 

MlUTART  EhOINSS. 

Cistophorus. 

ChouSb 

Aries. 

Damuretion. 

Concha* 

CaUpulta. 

Dauace. 

Congios. 

Cataracta. 

Daricus. 

Cotyla. 

ronrua. 

Denarius. 

Cubitus. 

Covin'js. 

Drachma. 

Cubus. 

Crates. 

Hecte,  2. 

Culeus. 

Cuniculus. 

Libella. 

Cyathus. 

Ericius. 

Litra. 

Dactylus. 

HelepoUs. 

Nummus. 

Decempeda. 

Lupus  lerreua. 

Obolus. 

Gradus. 

Pluteus,  S. 

Sestertius. 

Hecte,  1. 

Scalae. 

Sextula. 

Hemina. 

Stylus,  S. 

Stater. 

Hippicon. 

Te^itudo,  S. 

Uncia. 

Jugerum. 

Tormentum. 

Music  amo  Musical  Imstru- 

Libra,  as. 

TribuluB. 

MENTS. 

Ligula. 

Turria,  S. 

Acroama. 

Litra. 

Vinea. 

Aeneatorea. 

Maris. 

MlUTART  ENSrOKS. 

Buccina. 

Medimnust 

Signa  Miiitaria. 

Canticunu 

Mensura. 

MlLITART  liBVlBS. 

Capiatnim. 

Metretes. 

Catalogus^ 

Chorua. 

Milliare. 

Conquiaitorea, 

Cornu. 

Modiua. 

EmphrurL 

Crotalum. 

Mystrum. 

Eparitt. 

Cymbalum. 

Obolua. 

Tumultua. 

Hydraulau 

Orgyia. 

MlLITART  MAN<IUTRBa. 

Jugum,  4. 

Palmipes. 

Cuneua. 

Lituua,  S. 

Falmus. 

Forlex. 

Lyra. 

Paraaanga. 

Teatuda 

Muaica,  1.  Greek. 

PasBus. 

MlLITART    Pat   and   Allow- 

„      8.  Roman. 

Pertica. 

▲MCES. 

Pecten. 

Pes. 

Acta. 

Sambuca. 

Pletbron. 

Aea  equestre. 

Siatnim. 

Pondera. 

„    hordearium. 

Syrinx. 

Quadrantal. 

„     militare. 

Teatudo,  1 . 

Schoenus. 

Praeda. 

Tibia. 

Scrupulum. 

Spolium. 

Tuba. 
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INDEX. 

Muiic,  &c  -»coiilfo««dL 

Private  Biu]diB0i — paiiUfif 

Tympanum. 

Purple:  purpuriaaum. 

Domua  eoenaeok. 

Orriccaa  and  Soldibb^ 

M       oatrum. 

V       diaeta. 

Acccnii,  S. 

„      aolaria. 

Aencatom* 

n       rubiae  radix. 

Exedrae. 

Agatboergi. 

Red :      oinnabaria. 

Foeua. 

Ala. 

„              „       ladiea. 

Fornax. 

Alauda. 

H       minium. 

Fornix* 

AnteceMorei. 

„       rubrica. 

Hemicyolivm* 

Argyraapidea. 

M       cieereulum. 

Janua. 

Caropidoctorei. 

f,       eeniaaauata. 

Inngnia,  4. 

CataloguSi 

Lararium. 

CatapbractL 

White:  melinum. 

Later. 

Celeres. 

H       paraetoaiuHL 

Pariea  cratitiua. 

Conquisitorei 

•9      formaccuk 

Contubernale^ 

M       ceruaaa. 

„      lateritiuai 

Damoftia. 

Yellow :  ail. 

9,     nticulata  •tnw' 

Dimacliae. 

„       auripigmentum. 

tura. 

DucenariL 

Pictura. 

w     atnictora  aatiqii^ 

Duplarii. 

Painra  ahd  PaisaTLT  Orrirss. 

„      empleetOD. 

EparitL 

AedituL 

„      e  lapide  quadrato. 

EvocatL 

Agyrue. 

Pergula. 

Excubitorcfl. 

Arvalea  fratfiea. 

Pinaootheoa. 

Eiercitus,  1.  Greek. 

Asiarcbae. 

Pluteua,  1. 

w          S.  Roman. 

Augur,  auapez. 

PuteaL 

Libratorct. 

Augustalea. 

Sealae. 

Mensoret,  S;  3,  5* 

Corybantea. 

Synotkia. 

MercenariL 

Curio. 

Tabema. 

PbylarchL 

Epulonea. 

Tegula. 

Praefeetut  oastrorum. 

Eumolpidaa. 

Triclinium. 

M          praeCorio. 

Exegetae. 

Vina. 

Praetor. 

Fetialea. 

PuaLIC    BuiLDIKCf* 

Praetorian  i. 

Flamen. 

Aerarium. 

Rufuli. 

GallL 

Amphitheatrum. 

Strategua. 

Hanispicea. 

Arcbeion. 

Tagua. 

Hiereia  ton  aoteron. 

Arcua  triumphali^ 

TaxiarchL 

Luperci. 

Argyrocopeiou. 

Tiro. 

Neocori. 

Athenaeum. 

VeUtL 

Paatopbori. 

Auditorium. 

Volonea. 

Fauaarii. 

Balneae. 

Xenagl 

Pontifez. 

OaACLaa  amd  Divikatioh. 

Rex  tacriiiettlua. 

Bibliotheca. 

Auguiium,  auapicium. 

Sacerdoa. 

Career,  2. 

Caput  eitorum. 

Salil 

Chalcidieum. 

Oraculum,  ].  of  Apollo. 

Theort. 

Circus. 

M         3.  of  Zeus. 

Titii  aodalea. 

Cochlea,  S. 

M         S.  of  other 

VeaUlea. 

Curia. 

gods. 

PaiTATX    BuULDIMfla^ 

Forum. 

„        4.  of  heroea. 

Aithouaa. 

Graeeostasia. 

M         5.  of  the  dead. 

Apotbeca. 

Hippodromuai 

„         6.  Italian. 

Armarium. 

Horreum. 

Sibyllini  LibrL 

Atrium. 

Labyrinthuk 

Sortea. 

Bibliotheca. 

Lautumiae. 

PAIXniNO. 

Caupona. 

Ij^jeohfl; 

Colorea. 

Cella. 

Moneta. 

Black:   atramentum. 

Cubiculum. 

Huaeum. 

„        elephantinum. 

Domua,  1.  Greek. 

Obeliseua. 

^        tryginum. 

„      S.  Roman. 

Odeum. 

Blue :     eaeruleum. 

M           veatibulum. 

Paradisua. 

„        lomentum 

,,          ostium. 

Porticua. 

„       tritum. 

Prytaneion. 

„       Armeniom. 

„          alae. 

Roatra. 

„       Indicum. 

M           tablinum. 

Stadium. 

Brown :  ochra  usta. 

M          &uoe8. 

Sofrgeatua. 

Green:  chrysocoUa. 

„           peryatylum. 

Tabularium. 

„       aerugo. 

„           cubicula. 

Tbeaaurua. 

„       Bcolecia. 

„          triclinia. 

Tk^ibunaL 

„       Theodotion. 

„          oecL 

Public  Ofpicxbs* 

1,        Apptanum. 

„           exedrae. 

Aooeno,  1. 

,.        crcta  viridis. 

,,           culina. 

Actuarii. 

Public  Oflieen  —  eamHnwad* 
Adieeti,  fi. 
Adleetor. 
AdmiflBioDalcs. 
Aediles. 
Agathoergi. 
AgonotheCae. 
Agoraaomi. 
Agrixnenaores. 
Agronomi. 
ApodecUe. 
Apostoleu. 
Apparitores. 
Aslarchae. 
AstynomL 
Boonae. 
Cancellaricn. 
Camifez. 
Cboregua. 
Coaetor. 
Comes. 

Commentarienns. 
Critae. 
Curatores. 

[An  afykdbeUeal  Kst  of 

airalorei  is  givenj] 
Diaetetae. 
Diribitores. 
Ducenarii,  1,  S. 
EedieuB. 
EpiacopL 
EpistatcSi 
Eutbyni. 
Exetastae. 
Fnimentarii 
Grammateus. 
HieropoiL 
Hodopoei. 
Hylori. 
Hyperetes. 
Legatus. 
Leiturgia. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 

lAn  afykabeHenl  H$i  of 

magUtri  is  givem.  ] 
Maooeps. 
MastigophorL 
MensariL 
Metronomu 
NotariL 
Opinatores. 
Paredri. 
Parochu 
Practores. 
Fraecones. 
Plraefectus  Annooae. 

n        Urbi. 
Praepositus. 
Priinicerus. 
Proboull. 
Procurator. 
PublicanL 
Pythii. 
Ojuacstores  classicL 

„        parricidii. 
QuinqueTurL 
Scribae. 
Sitophylf 
Stator. 


INDEX. 

Public  Officers  —  eonamud 
Stratores. 
Syllogeis. 
TabeUio. 
TabulariL 
TVnniaa. 
Teichopoeua. 
Tettaraeonta,  hoL 
TlieorL 
Trierarehia. 
TriumTtrL 
Viatores. 
Zetetae. 

ROAIM   AND    StEBKTB. 

Angiportua. 
Callis. 
Mansio. 
Viae. 
Vicua. 
RoMAir  Law. 
Acoeptilatta 
Aceeasio. 
Acta,  2. 
Actio. 
Actor. 
Adoptio,  2. 
Adultertum,  2. 
Advocatufl. 
Aedilea. 
Affinitas. 
Agrariae  l^^es. 
Album. 
Alluvio. 
Ambitua. 
Appellatio. 
Aquae   pluTiae   areendac 

actio. 
Arra,  Arrha. 
Arral>o»  Arrfaabo* 
Anertor. 
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Roman  Law  .~  tontimtedL 
Colonia,  2. 
Commnaoria  lex 
CommiMum. 
Commodatum. 
Communi  diTidiiiido  acUa 
Compenaatio. 
Concubina. 
Confenoria  actio. 
Confusio. 
Coiutitudonea. 
Corpus  juris  ciTilis. 
Crimen,  delictum. 
Culpa,  dolus  maluj. 
Curator. 
Damnum. 

„        infectum. 

.,        injuria  datum. 
Deeretum. 
Dediticii. 

Dcgeeti  eilbuTO  actio. 
Depositum. 
Divordum,  2. 
DomiciUum. 
Dominium. 
Dominua. 
Donatio  mortis  eausa. 

n       propter  nuptias. 
inter    virum    et 


n 


»> 


n 


Auctio.. 

Auctor,  Auctoritas. 

Basilica. 

Beneficium. 

Bona. 

caduca. 

fides. 

rapta. 
„    vacantia. 
Bonorum  cessio. 

N        collatio. 

f,        emptio. 

„        possessio. 
Breviarium  Alaricianum. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Caupo. 

Cautio,  caTere. 
CentumTiri. 
Certi,  incerti  actio. 
Chirograph  um. 
Ciritas. 
Cliens. 

Codex  Oregorianus. 
M      Hermogenianus. 
n      Justinianens. 
„      Theodosianus. 
Cognati. 
Collegium. 


M 


uzorem. 
Dos,  2. 
Edictum. 

N        Theodorici. 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Emptio  et  Tenditio. 
Eyictia 

Exercitoria  actio. 
Ezhibendum,  actio  ad. 
Exsilium,  2. 
Falsum. 
Familia. 

Familiae  ereiscundae  actia 
Fenus,  2. 
Fictia 

I^dei  commissnm. 
Piducia. 
Finium  regundoruro  actio. 

lacus 
Foederatae  cWitates. 
Frumentariae  leges. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gens. 
Heres,  2. 
Honores. 
Imperium, 
Impubes. 
Inoendium. 
Incestum. 
Infiunia. 
Infims. 
Ingenui. 
Ii^uria. 

Institoria  actia 
InstitutJonOL 
Intercessio. 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilis. 
Judex. 
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INDKX. 

Roman  Law  —  eonHnued, 

iloman  Law  —  contimied. 

Slavea,   &e.->— eoadaaeriL 

Judex  Pedaiicua. 

Quorum  bonorum   tnter- 

Aoteambulonoi* 

Judioati  aetia 

dictum. 

AqmuiL 

Jure«  ceasio  iik 

Reeepta,  de  reoepto  actio. 

Bruttiani. 

JurffiuiD. 
JuridieL 

Radhtbitoria  actio. 

Calooea. 

Rcpetundae  pecuniae. 

CapaariL 

Jurtaoontulti. 

Restitutio  in  integrum. 

ColonL 

JurifdietiOi 

Ruttliana  actio. 

Cosmetae. 

Jus. 

Seetio. 

Cubicularii. 

„    Aelianunu 

Senatus  coniultum. 

Curaores. 

„    Civile  Flamnum. 

[Am    alpkabetieai  Uet  of 

Demosu 

^    Civile  Papirianmn. 

mnatuseontulta  iegivenj] 

Fartor. 

Ju^urandum,  2. 

Servitutea. 

Gymnesii. 

JuMU  quod,  actio. 

Soeietaa. 

Hdotcs. 

LatinitM. 

Sucoeaato. 

lerodttU. 

Legatum. 

Surotuariae  leges. 

LibrariL 

Ler. 

Superficiea. 

MedlastinL 

[Under  tku  kead  an  al- 

Tabellariae  leges. 

NotariL 

phaUtieal  list  of  the 

Talio. 

Faedagc^us. 

principal  lawM  iiffitfen,] 

Testamentum. 

Pediaequi. 

Libellt  accuMtorum. 

Tormcotum,  S. 

Penestae. 

„    fiunoiL 

Tutor. 

Servus,  1.  Greek. 

Tiber,  Libertaa. 

Vindieatio. 

n      8.  Konuu. 

Libertui,  2. 

Vindicta. 

Tabellarius. 

Litis  oontettatio. 

Vis. 

Thetok 

Locatiot  conduct io. 

Univeraita^ 

Villinis. 

Magistratua. 

Uaucapio. 

SrATUAar. 

MiJesUi^ 

Uaurpatia 

Acrolithi. 

Mancipii  causa. 

Uaufruetua. 

Mancipium. 

SAcaincss  amd  Rsugious 

Caryatides. 

Mandatum. 

Rubs. 

Colossus; 

Manumissio. 

Aeerra. 

Daedala. 

Manus  ii^ecdo. 

Amimrbium. 

Hermae. 

Mora. 

Anakleteria. 

Imagow 

Mutuum. 

Antigoneia. 

Persae. 

Negotiatorea. 

Apotheosis. 

Sculptura. 

Negotiorum     gcatoruni 

Ara. 

Statuariaara. 

actia 

Arateia. 

Typua. 

Nexunn. 

Canephoroa. 

SuraasTiiioNa. 

Novellae  oonatitutionet. 

Corona  sacerdotalis. 

Amuletum. 

Noxalia  actio. 

„     sutilis. 

Apophradea  hemefvL 

Obligationea. 

„     radiate. 

Astralogia. 

Oceupatio. 

Cortina,  3. 

Faacinum. 

Operis  novi  nuntiatio. 

Diabateria. 

Oscillum. 

Orationes  principum. 

Diamastigosis. 

Prodigium. 

Orator. 

Kisiteria. 

Sortea. 

Pandectae  or  Digeita. 

Eleuainia. 

TsMfLsa  AXD  Holt  Plack. 

Patria  potestaiw 

Exauguratio. 

Aediculae. 

Patronus. 

Exiteria,  or  Epexodla. 

Argei. 

Pauperiea. 

Inauguratio 

Aaylum. 

PeeulatuH. 

Lituus  1. 

BideotaL 

Per  eondictionenu 

Lustratio. 

Docana. 

Per  judicM  poetulationem. 

Lustrum. 

Propylaea. 

Per  pignoris  capionenL 

Proeroeia. 

Sacellum. 

Pignus. 

Sacra. 

Saerarium. 

Plagium. 

Sacrificium. 

Templum. 

Plebiscttum. 

Sagmina. 

Velum. 

Poena. 

Seoespita. 

TiTLsa. 

Possessio. 

Simpulum. 

Augnatua. 

Postliminium. 

Supplicatio. 

Caeaar. 

Praedium. 

Thensae. 

ToOLa   AVO  iMrLBMXBm. 

Praejudlcium. 

Tripos,  3. 

Aeua. 

Praes. 

Turibulum. 

AmusriiL 

Praeaeriptio. 

Ver  sacrum. 

Apua. 

Praetor. 

SLAVaa  AMD  BONDSMIK. 

Ascia 

Procurator. 

Agaso. 

Avilla. 

Proacriptio. 

Alipilua. 

(■irciDua. 

Provincia. 

Aliptae. 

Colua. 

Publiciana  in  rem  actio. 

Ainanuenaia. 

CoDtna. 

Quanti  minoris  actio. 

Anagnostae. 

Colter. 

Tooln,  &c. —  eontinmd. 

Dolabra,  Dolabclla 

Fall. 

FUtuca. 

Follis. 

Forceps. 

Forfez. 

Fuscina. 

Fusus. 

Harpago. 

Incus. 

Jugum,  5. 

Ligo. 

Lima. 

Malleus,  Malleolus. 

Norma. 

Regula. 

Runcina. 

Securis. 

Serra. 
Teades  and  Occupations. 

Am1)ubaiae, 

Argentarii. 

Athletae. 

Balatra 

Barber,  tonsor. 

Bestiarii. 

Bibliopola. 

Calculator. 

Caupo. 

Fabri. 

PuUo. 

Funambulus. 

Gladiatores. 

Heroerodromi. 

Histrio»  1.  Greek. 
»,       2.  Roman 

Interpret. 

Lena 

Leptargu 

Logographi,  8. 

Mensores. 

NotariL 

Pelatae. 

Pistor. 

PlumariL 

Redemtor. 

SagariL 


INDEX. 

Vkiiiclrs  and  their  parts. 

Antyz. 

Arcera. 

Basterna. 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Carruca. 

Chiramaxium. 

Cisium. 

CoTinua. 

Currus,  bigae. 
„       trigae. 
t,       quadrigae. 
*  Esseda. 

Hamaxopodes.  arbusculae. 

Harmamaxa. 

Jugum,  7. 

Lectica. 

Petorritum 

Pilentum. 

Rheda. 

Sella,  S. 
Utensils. 

Acetabulum. 

Aenum. 

Alabastrum. 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypba. 

Authepsa. 

Bascauda. 

Biocn. 

Cadua. 

CalathuflL 

CaUx. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cautharus. 

Capsa. 

Carchesium,  1. 

Catinus. 

Chrysendita. 

Cista. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cophinua. 

Corbi8,Corbula,Corbieula. 
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Utensils  —  continued^ 

Cortina,  1,  2. 

Crater. 

Cupa. 

Cyathus. 

Fax. 

Ferculum. 

Funale. 

Guttus. 

Lanx,  Lancula. 

Laterna. 

Lecythus. 

Lucerna. 

Mazonomus. 

Modiolus. 

Murrhina  vasi. 

Oenopliorum. 

Olla,  aula. 

Patera,  Patella. 

Patina. 

Poculunu 

Psycter.- 

Pyzis. 

Rhyton. 

Salinum. 

Sartago. 

Situla,  Sltella. 

Taeda. 

Tripos,  2. 

Trua,  Trulla. 

Vas. 

Urceus. 
WaiTiNO  AND  Wrrimg  Matr 

RIALS. 

Adversaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buzum. 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

Libellus. 

„        memorialia. 
Liber. 
Nota. 
Regubu 
Scytale. 
Stylus,  1. 
Tabulao. 
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